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ENGLISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


BOO  K-K  E E P I N G 


IS  the  art  of  recording  mercantile  tranfailions  In  a regu- 
lar and  fyftematic  manner. 

I.  A merchant’s  books  fhould  contain  every  particular 
which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  owner,  and  fliould  be  fo 
arranged,  as  to  afford  ready  information  in  every  point  for 
which  they  may  be  confulted. 

Thefe  books  ffould  contain,  Firft,  The  debts  of  and  to  the 
owner.  Secondly,  The  articles  of  property  which  belonged 
to  him } the  quantity  and  value  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  ofj 
and  the  qmintity  and  value  which  ftill  remain  in  his  poffef- 
lion.  Thirdly,  The  amount  of  his  flock  when  the  books 
were  opened ; the  fubfequent  profits  and  lofl'es  ; and  the  amount 
of  his  flock  in  confequence. 

The  method  of  book-keeping  in  common  ufe  Is  called  the 
Italian  method,  by  double  entry ; and  the  accountant  who  un- 
derflands  it,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  following,  or  even  in 
inventing,  other  methods  better  accommodated  to  a particular 
purpofe. 

The  Italian  method  requires  three  principal  books  3 the 
"Wafle-Book,  Journal,  and  Leger. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Waste-Book. 

2.  The  wafle-book,  or  day-book,  contains  an  exaft  reglf- 
ter  of  all  occurrences  in  bufmefs  in  the  fame  order  as  they  take 
place.  It  begins  with  an  inventory  of  every  thing  belonging 
to  the  owner,  and  a lilt  of  his  debts.  The  tranfa6lion  of  each 
day  is  then  recorded  in  the  plainefl  and  concifefl  language  as 
it  takes  place.  It  fliould  be  fo  written  that  any  perfon,  how- 
ever unacquainted  with  the  bufmefs,  may  imderfland  it,  though 
for  the  fake  of  brevity  reference  may  be  made  to  Invoices  and 
other  accounts,  for  particulars.  The  accountant’s  firfl  care 
fliould  be  to  have  nothing  defedtive  or  ambiguous  } his  fecond, 
to  have  nothing  fujierfluous. 

3.  'I’he  date  is  written  in  text  on  the  top  of  each  page. 
The  articles  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a line  ; and  the 
tranfadfions  of  one  day  are  ft  jiarated  from  thofe  of  another  by 
a double  line,  in  the  middle  ol  which  there  is  left  a blank  fpace 
for  inferting  the  day  of  the  month.  This  book  mufl  be  kept 
with  the  greater  care,  as  it  contains  the  materials  from  which 
the  other  books  are  compc'fcd ; and  any  error  or  defedl  will 
occafion  a like  one  in  the  othens.  Befides,  it  is  the  book  whole 
authority  is  trufled  to,  and  which  mufl  be  exhibited  to  judges, 
when  an  account  is  difputed. 

4.  From  the  wafle-book  every  information  relating  to  the 
bufinefs  may  be  obtained,  but  the  labour  of  confultlng  it 
would  be  very  great,  very  tedious,  and  expofed  to  the  rilk  of  omif- 
fions  ; to  remedy  which,  another  book  is  ufed,  in  which  the  ar- 
ticles are  arranged  in  a methodical  order.  This  book  is  called 
the  Leger,  lhall  confider  it  nc.\t  3 bccaufe  the  journal, 

VoL.  li.  > 


though  it  comes  before  it  In  the  order  of  writing,  cannot  be 
well  underflood  till  the  nature  of  the  leger  has  been  explained,  - 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Leger. 

5.  Ix  the  leger,  articles  of  the  fame  kind  are  collefted  to- 
gether under  proper  titles,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
count 3 and  articles  of  oppofite  kinds,  which  belong  to  the  • 
fame  account,  are  placed  on  the  oppofite  pages  of  the  fame 
folio  : for  inflance,  money  received  on  the  one  fide,  and  money 
paid  on  the  other}  or  goods  bought  on  the  one  fide,. and  goods 
fold  on  the  other.  The  left-hand  page  is  called  the  Debtor  or 
Dr.  fide  ,of  the  account,  and  the  right-hand  page  the  Cre- 
ditor or  Cr.  fide.  The  difference  between  the  fums  of  the  Dr. 
and  Cr.  fides  is  called  the  Balance. 

Accounts  in  the  leger  are  of  three  kinds. 

■6.  Firfl,  Perfonal  Accounts.  An  account  is  opened  for* 
every  perfon  or  company  with  whom  there  are  any  dealings  ■ 
on  credit.  At  opening  the  books,  if  they  are  indebted  to  the 
owner,  the  debt  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  3 but,  if  he  is  indebted 
to  them,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  During  the  courfe  of  the  bu- 
finefs, goods  fold  on  trufl,  money  paid,  and  every  thing  for 
which  they  are  accountable  to  him,  are  entered  on  the  Dr. ; 
but  goods  bought  on  trufl,  money  received,  and  ever}-  thing 
for  which  he  is  accountable  to  them,  are  entered  on  the  O. 
'I’he  balance  fliows  how  much  they  owe  him,  when  the  Dr. . 
fide  is  greater  3 and  how  much  he  owes  them,  when  .the  Cr.  fide 
is  greater. 

7.  Secondly,  Real  accounts,  or  accounts-  of  property  ofi 
whatever  kind,  fuch  as  ready  money,  goods,,  houfes,  lands,  fliips, . 
fliares  in  public  companies,  and  the  like. . 

The  account  of  ready  money  is  intitled  Cajb.  On-tiic  Df. . 
fide,  the  money  on  hand  at  ojiening  the  books  is  entered,  and  t 
afterwards  every  article  of  money  received..  On  the  Cr.  fide,, 
there  is  entered  every  article  of  money  paid  out  3 and  the  ba- 
lance fliows  how  much  ought  to  be  on  hand. . The  t'uni  of  the 
Dr.  fide  of  this  account  is  always  greater  than  that,  of  .tlie  Cr, 
fide. 

8.  Accounts  of  goods  are  generally  ruled  with  Inner  columns 
for  entering  the  quantities.  The  goods  on  haml  arc  entered 
on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  refpedtive  accounts}  the  quantities  being 
})laccd  in  the  inner,  and  the  values  in  the  outer,c<jinmn.  Goods 
bought  are  entered  in  the  lame  manner,  and  goo<ls  fold  are 
entered  on  the  Cr.  fide}  the  quantities  and  values  being  placed 
in  the  proper  columns..  Charges  laid  out  on  goods  are  en- 
tered on  the  Dr.  fide  3 and,  when  an  incidental  advantage  arifes 
‘from  them,  fuch  as  public  bounty,  it  is  entered  on  the  (h‘. 

If  the  fums  of  the  inner  columns  on  the  oppofite  fides  arc- 
equal,  it  fliows  that  the  goods  are  all  fold,  and  then  the  balance 
of  the  money-column  ihows  the. gain  or.lofs,  If  the  Cr.  fide 
.B 
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is  greater,  it  is  gain  ; if  the  Dr.  fide  is  greater,  it  is  lofs.  If 
the  I’um  of  the  inner  column  is  greater  on  the  Dr.  fide,  it  fiiows 
that  part  of  the  goods  are  on  hand;  and  their  value  inuftbe 
added  to  thefum  of  the  Cr.  fide,  in  order  to  determine  the  gain 
or  lots. 

y.  Accounts  of  fhips  contain  on  the  Dr.  the  value  of  the 
fiiip,  and  all  expences  laid  out  thereon  : on  the  Cr.  all  freights 
received.  In  like  manner,  accounts  of  houfes  or  lands  have 
the  value  of  th;  fubjeft,  and  all  repairs,  or  other  charges,  en- 
tered on  the  Dr.  and  all  rents  or  other  profits  received  on 
the  Cr. 

In  general,  real  accounts  contain  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
all  charges,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  tales  and  other  returns  on  the 
Cr.  When  the  account  is  to  be  balanced,  if  any  property  re- 
mains, its  value  is  placed  on  the  Cr. ; and  then  the  balance 
fhows  the  lofs  or  gain,  according  as  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  fide  is 
greatefi. 

10.  Thirdly,  Accounts  of  Stock,  Profit  and  Loss,  and 
its  fubfidiary  accounts,  which  are  fometimes  called  fiiliUous 
accounts. 

The Jiocli  account  contains  on  the  Dr.  the  amount  of  the 
debts  which  the  owner  owes  when  the  books  are  opened  ; and 
on  the  Cr.  the  amount  of  ready  money,  goods,  debts,  and  pro- 
perty of  every  kind  belonging  to  him  : therefore  the  balance 
fhou^  what  his  nett  ftock  is ; or,  in  cafe  of  bankmptcy,  how 
much  his  debts  exceed  his  effefts.  There  is  nothing  fiirther 
entered  on  this  account  till  the  books  ai-e  balanced  : and  then, 
if  the  bufinefs  has  yielded  profit,  the  nett  gain  is  entered  on 
the  Cr. ; if  it  has  been  unfuccefsful,  the  nett  lofs  is  entered  on 
the  Dr. : after  which,  the  balance  Ihows  the  nett  ftock  at  the 
time  the  books  are  clofed. 

11.  The  Projit  and  Lofs  account  contains  eveiy  article  of 
gain  on  the  Cr.  and  every  article  of  lofs  on  the  Dr.  Tiie 
balance  (hows  the  nett  gain  or  lofs,  and  is  transferred  to  the 
proper  fide  of  the  ftock -account,  as  mentioned  above.  This 
account  is  partly  compofed  of  articles  that  occur  while  the 
books  are  running.  For  example,  legacies  received  are  en- 
tered on  the  Cr. — goods  deftrojxd  on  the  Dr.  The  reft  of  the 
articles  are  thofe  of  gain  and  lofs,  arifing  from  the  real  ac- 
counts, which  are  collefted  when  the  books  are  balanced. 

12.  To  thorten  and  methodife  the  account  of  profit  and 

lofs,  fubfidiar)’’  accounts  are  ufed ; fuch  as,  . 

Intcre/l  account,  which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fums  paid  or 
incurred  for  intereft ; and  on  the  Cr.  fums  received,  or  become 
xiue  for  it. 

Cotiimijfion  account,  which  contains  on  the  Cr.  articles  of 
gain  received  or  owing  for  trouble  in  tranfafting  bufinefs  for 
others.  There  are  feldom  any  entries  on  the  Dr. 

Proper  expences,  containing  on  the  Dr.  money  or  any  thing 
elfe,  withdrawn  from  the  trade  for  private  ufe. 

Lofs  by  bad  debts,  containing  on  the  Dr.  debts  efteemed 
defperate ; and  on  the  Cr.  debts  unexpectedly  recovered. 

infurance  account,  containing  on  the  Cr.  premiums  received 
for  making  infuranccs  ; and,  on  the  Dr.  loifes  fuftained  on  the 
fame.  There  may  be  feveral  accounts  of  this  kind,  and  the 
balance  ftiows  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arifes  from  being  con- 
cerned in  inl'urancc. 

More  or  fewer  of  thefe  accounts  may  be  ufed,  according  as 
the  articles  are  frequent  j and  others  may  be  inventiid  Lo  fuit 
the  purpofes  of  the  bufinefs  for  which  the  books  are  kept. 

13.  Every  tranfaCtion  in  bufinefs  belongs  to  two  accounts, 
and  muft  be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  one  and  on  the  Cr.  of 
the  other.  Thus,  when  a perfon  becomes  indebted  to  us,  the 
article  he  owes  muft  be  entered  on  the  Dx.  of  his  account  j 
and,  if  it  be  for  money  paid  him,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Cr. 
of  cafhj  if  for  goods  fold,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  ac- 
count of  goods  j if  for  any  thing  delivered  him  by  another 


perfon  at  our  delire,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  deliverer's 
account ; if  for  any  wager  or  bargain,  by  which  we  are  gainers, 
it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs.  Thus,  in  what- 
ever way  the  debt  arifes,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  fome  other 
account,  as  well  as  on  the  Dr.  of  the  perfon’s  account  who 
owes  it. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  become  indebted  to  any  perfon, 
the  article  we  owe  muft  be  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  his  account. 
If  it  be  for  money  received,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  cafh ; 
if  for  goods  bought,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of 
goods  ; if  for  any  thing  delivei'ed  to  another  perfon  at  our  de- 
fire, it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  receiver’s  account ; and  if 
it  is  in  confequence  of  a loling  bargain,  it  is  entered  on  the 
Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Again,  when  goods  are  received,  the  tranfaftion  is  entered 
on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods.  If  they  are  bought  for 
ready  money,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  cafli ; if  on  truft,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  feller  j if  they  are  exchanged  for 
other  goods,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  goods  delivered  j 
if  they  are  obtained  by  fome  profitable  bufinefs,  without  any 
return,  it  is  entered  on  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

When  goods  are  delivered,  the  tranfaftion  is  entered  on 
the  Cr.  of  the  account  of  goods ; and,  if  they  are  fold  for 
ready  money,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  calh  ; if  on  credit.  It 
is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  purchafer  5 if  exchanged  for  other 
goods,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  goods  received  •,  and,  if 
they  are  given  gratis,  or  deftroyed,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of 
profit  and  lofs. 

Lallly,  When  any  article  of  lofs  occurs,  the  tranfaftion  is 
entered  on  the  Dr,  of  profit  and  lofs ; and  as  we  muft  either 
pay  it  in  money  or  goods-,  or  remain  indebted  to  fome  perfon 
for  it,  it  muft  be  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  cafti,  or  of  goods  deli- 
vered, or  of  the  perfon  entitled  to  receive  it.  And,  when  an 
aiticle  of  gain  occurs,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and 
lofs,  and  alfo  on.  the  Dr.  of  calh  or  goods,  if  money  or  goods 
be  received  j and  011  the  Dr.  of  the  perfon  accountable  for  it, 
if  not  immediately  paid. 

Hence  It  follows  that.  If  all  the  accounts  in  the  leper  are  add- 
ed, the  amount  of  the  fums  of  the  Dr.  ‘will  be  equal  to  ihofc  of 
the  Cr. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  ^ov-Rtneh. 

14.  The  Journal  Is  a fair  record  of  all  the  tranfaftlons 
compiled  from  the  wafte-book,  in  the  fame  order  as  they  Hand 
there;  but  exprelled  in  a technical  ftyle,  that  it  may  be  tranf- 
fen-ed  to  the  leger  with  more  eafe. 

To  enter  any  article  in  the  journal,  we  muft  confider  which 
accounts  in  the  leger  it  will  require  to  be  placed  to,  both  on 
the  Dr.  and  Cr.  and  write  [the former  account]  Dr.  to  \j-be  lat- 
ter account]  ; then  we  annex  an  explanation  of  the  article,  and 
place  the  fum  in  the  money-column. 

Ex.vmple. 

Wafte-book),  Sold  for  ready  money,  30  yai'ds 

linen,  at  3s  - - - I/.  4 10  — 

Journal).  Cafo  Dr.  to  Linen.  Sold  30  yards, 

at  3s  - - - ■ - li.  4 10  — 

Here  we  confider,  that  the  article  muft  be  entered  on  the 
Dr.  of  cafh,  becaufe  money  is  received and  on  the  Cr.  of 
linen,  becaufe  linen  is  delivered:  Therefore  we  write  Cajb  Dr. 
to  Linen,  to  which  we  annex  the  nature  of  the  tranfaftion. 
The  article  thus  entered  is  called  a joimial-poft  •,  Cafh  is  called 
the  Dr.  i Linen  the  Cr.-,  the  words  “ Cafli  Dr.  to  Linen,” 
the  Entry,  and  the  following  words  the  Narration. 

The  learner  will  be  able,  from  this  example,  to  enter  any 
fimple  article  in  the  journal,  provided  he  knows  the  accounts 
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to  which  it  iliould  be  pofted  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  leger. 
This  inuft  be  collefted  from  the  defcription  of  the  leger  ac- 
counts already  given,  and  the  nature  and  tendencj'  of  the  article. 

15.  General  Rules  for  the  Journal-entries. 

I.  Every  thing  received,  or  petfon  accountable  to  us,  is  Dr. 

' II.  Every  thing  delivered,  or  perfon  to  vjhom  nue  are  ac~ 
countable,  is  Cr. 

Rule  I.  The  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  is  delivered  is  Dr.  to 
the  thing  delivered,  when  nothing  is  received  in  return. 

d'herefore,  when  money  is  paid,  the  receiver  is  Dr.  to  cath. 
\Vhen  goods  or  other  property  is  fold  on  credit,  the  pur- 
chafer  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  fold.  Thus, 

W^afie-book.)  Paid  John  AVilfon  in  full  - — — 

Journal.)  fohn  lP'ilfo?i  Dr.  to  Cafo,  paid  him  in 

full  - - - - 52 

16.  Rule  II.  A thing  received  is  Dr.  to  the  peifosi  from  whom 
it  is  received,  when  nothing  is  delivered  in  return. 

Therefore,  when  money  is  received,  Calli  is  Dr.  to  the  payer  : 
when  goods  are  bought,  the  goods  are  Dr.  to  the  teller.  Thus, 
A\*afte-book.)  Bought  from  J.  Hawkes  60  lb.  of 

wool,  at  9d  - - - L.  2 5 — 

Journal.)  If^ool  Dr.  to  f.  Hawkes,  bought  60  lb.  at  pd  2 5 — 

17.  Rule  III.  A thing  received  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  given  for  it. 

Therefore  gobds  bought  for  ready  money  are  Dr.  to  cath. 
AVhen  goods  are  fold  for  ready  money,  Cafli  is  Dr.  to  the 
goods. 

When  goods  are  bartered,  the  goods  received  are  Dr.  to  the 
goods  delivered.  Thus, 

’U'’afte-book.)  .Bought  for  ready  money  10  hds. 

wine,  at  L.  15  - _ _ J_,.  150  — — 

Journal.)  IP'mc  Dr.  to  Cajh,  bought  10  hds. 

at  L.  15  - - - - ijjo  — — 

Wafte-book.)  Bartered  3 hds.  wine,  at  L.  15,  for 

100  gallons  rum,  at  9s  - - - 4^ 

Journal.)  Hum  Dr.  to  Jf^ine,  received  100  gal- 
lons, at  ps  in  barter  for  3 hds.  at  L.  15  - 43 

18.  Rule  IV.  Goods  and  real  accounts  are  Dr.  for  all  charges 
laid  07tt  on  them.  If  money  is  laid  out,  they  are  Dr.  to  Cajb  ■,  if 
any  thing  elfe  is  delivered,  they  are  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered-, 
if  the  charge  is  taken  in  truf,  they  are  Dr.  to  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  due.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Delivered  wood  from  my  timber- 

yard  for  repairing  the  Angel-tavern  - L.  15  — — 
Journal.)  Angel-tavern  Dr.  to  Wood,  delivered 

for  repairing  the  fame  - - 13  — __ 

Wafte-book.)  Due  to  William  Carpenter  for 

repairs  to  the  Angel-tavern  - - 12 

Journal.)  Angel-tavern  Dr.  to  William  Carpen- 
ter, dwt  to  him  ior  rc^zira  - - 12 

19.  Rule  V.  When  rents  of  houfes  or  lands,  freights  of  Jbips, 
bounties  cm  goods,  or  any  other  prof  Is  from  real  accounts  are  re- 
ceived, Cajh  is  Dr.  to  the  account  from  which  the  profit  arifes : 
if  any^  thing  befides  money  he  received,  the  article  received  is 
Dr. .-  if  thiyremain  unpaid,tbe  perfon  who  o^ves  them  is  Dr. Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Received  freight  of  the  flip  Traf- 
fick  for  a voyage  to  Briftol 
Journal.)  Ship  Trajfick  Dr.  to  Cajh,  received 
freight  to  l,ondon  - - 

Wafte-book.)  John  Grillin  owes  me  a year's 
rent  of  the  Ajigel-tavern 
Journal.)  John  Griffin  Dr.  to  Angel-tavern,  for 
a year’s  rent  <lue  by  him 
2 
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20.  Rule  VI.  When  an  article  oflojs^  occurs.  Profit  and  Lofs, 
or  fome  fuhfidiary  account,  is  Dr.  if  the  lofs  is  paid  in  ready 
money,  it  is  Dr.  to  CaJb ; if  it  is  paid  in  any  thing  elfe,  it  is  Dr. 
to  the  thing  delivered.  If  it  remains  unpaid,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  per- 
fon to  whom  it  is  owing.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Given  my  daughter  at  her  mar- 
riage - _ - - L.  300  — — 

Journal .)  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr,  to  Cajh,  given  my 

daughter  at  her  marriage  - - 300  — — 

21.  Rule  VII.  When  an  article  of  gain  occurs,  that  is  not 
immeelialely  co?incbied  with  any  real  account,  Cajb,  the  article  re- 
ceived, or  the  perfon  accountable  for  it,  is  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lrfs, 
or  to  fome  fuhfidiary  account.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Received  in  a gift  from  my 

father  - - - L,  loo  — — 

Journal.)  Cajb  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  received  ^ 

from  my  father  - - 100  — — - 

22.  Rule  Vni.  When  one  perfon  pays  money,  or  delivers  any 
thing  elfe  to  another  on  our  account,  the  perfon'  who  receives  it  is 
Dr.  to  the  perfon  who  pays  it.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Arthur  Young  has  delivered  James 
Baker  100  (j^uarters  wheat,  for  which  I am  to 

account  to  him,  at  30s  - - L.  130 

Journal.)  fames  Baker  Dr.  to  Arthur  Young, 
for  100  (juarters  wheat  delivered  him  on  my 
account,  at  30s  - - - 130  — — 

23.  An  article  which  contains  more  Drs.  or  more  Crs.  than 
one,  is  called  a complex  pojl.  The  form  of  thefe  will  appear 
from  the  following  examples. 

Ex.  I.]  Sold  William  Drapier, 

23  pieces  cloth,  at  L.  13  per 

piece  - - L.373  — -- 

130  ftones  wool,  at  3s  6d  per 

ftone  - - - 55  15  — 

■— L.410  13  — 

If  the  two  articles  fold  to  AVilliam  Drapier  were  enter^  fe- 
parately  in  the  wafte-book,  and  transferred  to  the  journal  by 
Rule  I.  they  would  ftand  thus  : 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Cloth,  fold  him  2 ^ pieces, 

at  L.  13  - - - ■ L-575 

IVilliam  Drapier  Dr.  to  Wool,  fold  him  130  ftones, 

at3s__6d  - - - ,'55  15  — 

And  if  thefe  were  pofted  to  the  leger,  there  would  be  two 
articles  placed  to  the  Dr.  of  William  Drapier,  one  to  the  Cr.  of 
Cloth,  and  one  to  the  Cr.  of  Wool. 

But  the  fales  may  be  entered  in  the  form  of  one  compleK' 
journal  poft,  as  follows  : 

IVilliam  Drapier  Dr.  to  Sundries, 

To  Cloth,  for  23  pieces,  at 

L.  13  '-  - L.373 

I'o  Wool,  tor  130  ftones,  at 

3s  and  6d  - " 55  *5  — 

— L.  410  13  — 

And  then  there  Is  only  one  article  on  the  Dr.  of  William  Dra* 
pier  in  the  leger. 

Ex.  2.]  Sold  10  pieces  cloth  to  W,  Drapier, 

at  L.  13  L.  130 .1 

12  ditto  to  J.  Mercer, 

at  ditto  - 180 

— ^ L.33O  — r- 

22 

^’his  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule  I.  But  whereas  there 
was  one  Dr.  and  two  Crs,  in  the  fonner  example,  there  arc  two 
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Drs.  and  one  Cr.  in  this  : William  Drapier  and  John  Mercer, 
the  purchafers,  are  Drs.  for  their  refpeftive  quantities  : and 
cloth,  which  is  the  only  thing  delivered,  is  Cr.  for  the  whole 
quantity.  The  journal  poll  is, 

Sundrit's  Drs.  to  Clotb, 
ir.  Draper,  for  lo  pieces,  at  15I. 

L.  1 150  — — 

J\  Mercer,  for  la  ditto  at  15I.  I'So 

— L.330 

2.3 

34.  In  fome  articles,  there  are  both  more  Drs.  and  more 
Crs.  than  one.  Thefe  may  be  entered  in  one  journal-poll. 
Sundries  Dr.  to  Sundries,  fpecifying  firll  the  Drs,  and  then  the 
Crs.  But  as  this  method  is  fomewhat  confufed,  we  would  re- 
commend it  as  a better  way  to  divide  the  tranfadlion  into  two 
journal-pofls ; fo  that  the  firll  may  contain  only  one  Dr.  and 
the  fecond  only  one  Cr. 

Ex.  Bartered  with  James  Fo- 
theringal  100  pieces  ofna- 
burgs,  at  I as  - - L.  60  — •— 

100  lb.  thread,  at  3s  6d  - 17  10  — 

L.  77  10  — 

For  10  hds  lintfeed,  at  50s  - L.  25 

300  yds  linen,  at  is  6d  - J/  10  — 

And  received  the  balance 

in  money  - - i ^ 

_ L.  77  10  — 

JouRNTAL,  Sundries  Dr.  to  Sundries, 

Lintfeed,  for  10  hds  at  50s  - L.  25  — — 

Linen,  for  500  yds,  at  is  6d  - 37  10  — 

Keceived  in  barter  from  J,  Fo- 
theringal 

Cajh,  for  balance  - - 13 


L.77  10  — 

To  Ofnahurgs,  for  100  pieces, 

at  I as  - - L.60  — — 

ToTbread,foxioo\h.'a.t3s6d  - 17  10  — 

Delivered  him  in  barter  - — L.77  iq  — 

Or  rather, 

Sundries  Dr.  to  James  Fctberingal. 

Lintfeed,  for  10  hds  at  30s  - L.  25 

Linen,  for  500  yds,  at  is  6d  - 3/  10  — 

Received  in  barter 

Oajb,  received  balance  - - 13 

L.77  IQ  — 

James  Fotheringal  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To-  Ofnahurgs,  for  100  pieces, 

at  I2s  - - - L.60 

To  Thread, {or  lOoXh.Tsi 3s  6d  - 17  10  — 

Delivered  in  barter  - L.77  10  — 

25.  It  is  not  necelTary  to  enumerate-  all  kinds  of  complex 
pofts  that  may  (Kcur  in  bufinefs.  We  fiiall  here  only  mention 
the  entrries  which  occur  at  opening  the  bo(;ks. 

The  firll  journal-poft  contains  the  fnbllance  of  the  inventory. 
The  entry  is  Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock  ; the  particular  Drs.  are 
Call),  the  different  kinds  of  goods  and  other  property  belonging 
to  us,  and  the  perfons  indebted  to, us., 

'I'hc  fecond  journal-poll  contains  the  debts  due  by  us.  The 
entry  is.  Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries  j the  particular  Crs.  arc  the  per- 
-fons  to  whom  we  are  indebted. 

26.  The  journal  Ihould  be  written  by  one  perfon,  in  a fair 
hand  and  at  leifure  hours.  The  articles  are  feparated,  and  the 

.titles  and  dates  marked  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  walle- 


book.  The  entries  are  written  in  half  text,  for  ornament  and 
diflinftion.  In  the  inventory,  the  defignation  (or  the  bufmefs, 
ftation,  ai'.d  place  of  refidence)  of  every  perfon  is  mentionecLj 
and  the  fame  is  done  the  firll  time  that  any  name  occurs  in 
journal-entry.  At  other  times,  it  is  fufficient  to  enter  the  name 
without  the  defignation,  unlefs  we  have  dealings  with  two  per  • 
Ions  of  the  fame  name ; in  which  cafe,  it  is  always  necelfary  to 
annex  the  defignation,  in  order  to  dillinguilh  them.  The  nar- 
ration Ihould  be  complete,  without  referring  to  the  walle-book  j 
and  fo  clear,  that  ever)'  perfon,  acquainted  with  the  ll)'le  of  the 
journal,  may  underftand  it  with  eafe.  When  the  poll  is  writ- 
ten, we  mark  a dalli  againll  the  article,  on  the  margin  of 
the  walle-book,  to  lliow  how  far  the  writing  of  the  journal  is 
advanced. 

Sect.  IV.  O/Tosting  572^?  Balakcing  the  Leger. 

27.  The  firll  thing  to  be  done  in  the  leger.  Is  to  allot  a pro* 
per  fpace  for  each  account.  The  accounts  may  be  either  opened 
in  the  fame  order  that  they  occur  in  thej'oumal  j-  or  accounts 
of  the  fame  kind  may  be  placed  together,  the  perfonal  accounts 
in  one  part  of  the  leger,  and  the  real  accounts  in  another.  Tire 
accounts  of  Stock,  and  Profit  and  Lot's,  are  generally  placed  at 
the  beginning.  The  room  which  each  will  require  cannot  be- 
exaftly  known,  but  mull,  be  conje6lured  from  the  number  of 
tranfaiftions  that  are  likely  to  follow.  . 

The  number  of  the  folio  is  marked  in  llrong  text  at  eacb. 
corner  of  the  top-line  ; and  the  titles  of  the  accounts  are  writ- 
ten in  fair  text  through  both  folios,  if  necelfary.  The  dfefigna- 
tions  of  the  pei-fonal  accounts  may  be  written  on  half  text,  cr 
Italian  hand ; and  fome  write  the  titles  in  German  text,  for 
ornament.  The  word  Dr.  is  prefixed  to  the  title  on  the  left 
hand  page  5 and  Contra  Cr,  annexed  to  it  on  the  -right-hand' 
4iage. 

28.  An  Index  mull  be  provided,  for  pointing  out  the  folios 
where  the  accounts  are  opened.  The  tjtles  of  the  accounts  are 
entered  alphabetically  in  the  index,  and  the  number  of  the  folio 
annexed.  Perfonal  accounts  are  entered  by  the  firll  letter  of  the 
firname  3 companies,  by  the  firll  letter  of  the  firname  of  the 
firfl,  partner  3 and  all  other  accounts,  by  the  firll  letter  of  the 
firll  word.  The  moll  convenient  kind  of  index  is  a long  nar- 
row book,,  of  24  leaves,,  one  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
A is  marked  on  the  top  of  the  firll  leaf,  anrl  the  paper  pared 
away  below  it  3 B is  marked  on  the  fecond  leaf,  under  A 3 and 
the  other  letters  on  the  following  leaves,  in  the  fame  manner  j 
by  means  of  which  we  can  turn  at  once  to  any  letter  required. 

29.  In  polling  the  leger,  proceed  by  the  following  direftions., 
Firft,  look  for  the  Dr.  of  the  journal-poft  in  the  index,  under 
the  proper  letter,  and  this  direfts  you  to  the  folio  of  the  leger 
where  the  account  is,  if  it  is  already  opened : if  not,  you  mull 
allot  a fpace  for  it,  write  the  title,  and  enter  it  in  the  index. 
Then  enter  the  article  on  the  left-hand  page  of  the  account  un- 
der the  title  of  the  former  article,  by  writing  the  date  on  the 
margin,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor  on  the  line,  with  the  word 
To  prefixed,  and  a fliort  narration  of  the  tranfaftion  annexed, 
and  inferting  the  fum  in  the  money  column,  and  the  quantity, 
if  it  is  an  account  of  goods,  in  the  inner  column.  Then  turn 
to  the  account  of  the  Cr.  of  the  journal-poll,  and  enter  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  right-hand  page,  prefixing  the  word  By  to  the  name 
of  the  Dr. 

30.  J'his  being  done,  turn  to  the  journal,  and  mark  on  the 
margin  the  number  of  the  folios  to  which  the  article  is  polled. 
The  figures  which  point  out  the  reference  to  the  Dr.  and  Cr. 
folios  Ihould  be  feparated  by  a line : for  example.  If  the  Dr. 
entry  is  on  the  third  folio,,  and  the  Cr.  entr)'  on  the  fifth,  the- 
refercnce  is  marked  A.  Thefe  figures  Ihow  how  far  the  polling 
is  advanced,  and  arc  ufeful  in  comparing  the  books. 
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There  is  often  a reference-column  ruled  in  the  leg^*,  for 
pointing  out  the  other  entr}'',  correfponding  to  any  article.  In. 
this  column,  the  folio  of  the  Cr.  entry  is  marked  againfl  "^e 
Dr.  article,  and  the  folio  of  the  Dr.  entry  againll  the  Cijr. 
article.  ] 

53.  In  complex  polls,  turn  to  the  feveral  Drs-.  or  Crs.  (n 
their  order,  and  enter  the  articles  according  to  the  foregoihg 
dire6lions ; placing  the  lums  belonging  to  each  in  the  money- 
column,  againll  the  refpeftive  entries. 

35.  An  article  in  the  leger  is  generally  comprehended  in  one 
line.  The  narration  Ihould  be  as  full  as  can  be  contained  In 
that  bounds.  If  it  cannot  be  narrated  completely,  the  journal 
is  referred  to  for  further  particulars,  by  writing  per  Journal-, 
{px p.  y.),  either  after  an  incomplete  narration,  or  immediately 
after  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  when  there  is  no  room  for  a proper  narra- 
tion. In  complex  polls,  there  can  feldom  be  any  narmtion  an- 
nexed to  the  fingle  Dr.  or  the  Angle  Cr.  The  entry  is  generally 
To  Sundries  per  J.  or.  By  Sundries  per  J.  If  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  article  can  be  narrated,  it  Ihould  be  done  ; but  it  is  im- 
])roper  to  narrate  the  firll  or  any  other  part  of  the  article,  and 
■omit  the  others. 

34.  When  the  fpace  allotted  for  an  account  in  the  leger  Is 
filled  up,  the  account  muft  be  tranfported  to  another  folio. 
For  this  purpofe  add  the  columns  on  both  tides,  and  write 
againll  the  fum,  Tranfporied  to  folio  , infertiiig  the  number 
of  the  folio  where  the  new  account  is  opened,  in  the  reference- 
column,  or  on  the  line,  if  no  reference-column  is  ufed.  Then, 
after  titling  the  new  account,  and  entering  the  number  of  the 
folio  in  the  index,  write  on  the  Dr.  To  amount,  brought  from 
folio  , inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where  the  old  ac- 
count was ; and  on  the  Cr.  By  amount,  brought  from  folio  j 
and  place  the  fums,  arid  quantities,  if  any,  in  the  proper 
columns. 

When  either,  fide  of  an  account  Is  full,  both  fides  ftiould  be 
• tranfported,  and  diagonal  lines  drawn,  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
fpace  of  the  fide  which  requires  it. 

35.  The  books  lliould  be  fo  kept  that  the  journal  may  keep 
pace  nearly  with  the  walle-book,  and  the  leger  with  the  journal. 
Each  book  fliould  be  carefully  revifed,  and  compared  with  the 
book  from  which  it  is'polled.  In  comparing  the  leger,  obferve 
the  following  direfllons : 

Begin  with  the  firll  journal-poll,  and  turn  to  the  folio  of  the 
leger  where  the  Dr.  is  entered,  which  you  are  direfted  to  by 
the  marginal  reference,  and  compare  the  date,  entry,  and  fum. 
If  you  find  them  to  correfpond,  it  is  well  j if  not,  the  leger 
mull  be  altered  till  it  correfpond  with  the  journal.  Then  place 
a dot  before  the  reference-figure  in  the  journal,  and  a mark 
before  the  fum  in  the  leger. 

' Proceed  In  the  fame  manner  to  compare  the  Cr.  of  the  jour- 
nal-poll, and  all  the  following  polls  in  their  order.  The  dots 
in  the  journal  Ihow  how  far  the  comparifon  is  advanced,  and 
the  marks  in  the  leger  lliow  what  articles  are  compared. 

The  fums  of  accounts  tranfported  fliould  be  left  blank  till 
the  Ixioks  are  compared  j as  an  error  in  any  article  will  occa- 
fion  an  alteration  in  the  fum. 

36.  Some  accountants  correft  all  etyors  in  the  leger,  without 
erafing  any  thing,  by  the  following  methods  : ill.  It  too  fmall  a 
fum  is  entered,  'they  make  a fccond  entry  for  the  deficiency, 
ad.  If  too  large  a fum  has  been  entered,  they  make  an  entry 
on  the  oppofite  fide  for  the  excefs.  3d,  If  it  is  entered  on  the 
wrong  fide  of  the  account,  they  enter  it  twice  on  the  other; 
once,  to  counterbalance  the  error,  and  a fecond  time  for  the 
true  entry.  4th,  If  it  is  entered  on  a wrong  account,  they 
charge  the  wrong  account  Dr.  to,  or  Cr.  b}-,  the  right  one. 

37.  This  gives  the  books  a confufed  ajipearance  ; and  the 
following  rules  maybe  found  more  ufefiil  ; ill.  If  an  article 
is  omitted,  do  not  attempt  to  interline  at  the  place  where  it 
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fliould  have  been  ; but  infert  it  under  the  Tail  article  when  you 
difeover  the  omiflion,  and  mark  a crofs  x againfi.  it  on  the  margin, 
and  another  at  the  place  where  it  fliould  have  been.  2d,  If  you 
difeover  a miftake  immediately  when  committed,  correct  it 
without  cancelling  any  thing,  as  In  this  e.xample.  To  Cfjh, 
To  fames  Speirs  received  to  account.  3d,  If  you  have 
written  a line  entirely  wrong,  oir  in  wrong  place,  write  the 
word  ILrror  at  the  end,  prefix  a crofs,  and  omit  or  cancel  the 
fum.  4th,  Cancel  errors,  by  drawing  a line  lightly  through 
them,  fo  that  the  old  v/riting  may  ftill  be  legible ; by  which 
it  will  be  evident,  that  the  book  has  not  been  vitiated  for  a 
fraudulent  puqiofe.  The  fame  method  fliould  be  followed  in 
correfting  errors  in  the  iournal. 

38.  When  the  comparifon  of  the  books  Is  finifhed,  glance 
over  the  leger,  to  obfei-ve  if  the  mark  of  comparifon  Is  affixed 
to  eveiy  article.  If  not,  you  mull  turn  to  the  journal,  and  ob- 
'ferve  if  the  articles  are  right  which  had  not  been  marked. 

39.  Becaufe  the  whole  fum  of  the  Dr.  fidje  of  the  leger  fhould 
be  equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  the  Cr.  it  is  proper  to  try  if  they 
correfpond.  For  this  purpofe,  you  may  add  the  Dr.  of  every 
account,  except  fuch  as  are  already  balanced,  placihg  the  fums 
in  an  inner  column,  and  extending  them  at  the  end  of  one  or 
'more  folios,  as  you  find  mod  convenient,  to  the  outer  column  ; 
and,  as  you  go  along,  add  the  Cr.  in  the  fame  manner.  If  the 
fum  total  of  both  fides  are  equal.  It  gives  a prefumption  that 
the  books  are  right ; if  they  differ,  there  is  certainly  fome  mif- 
take. This  is  called  the  Trial-balance.  The  labour  bellowed 
upon  it  is  not  loll,  as  the  fums  may  be  referved  for  affilling  us 
to  colledt  the  balances. 

40.  If  the  funjS  of  the  'trial -balance  do  not  correfpond, 
the  books  mull  be  examined  again.  For  this  purpofe,  begin 
with  the  firll  article  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  firll  account,  and 
turn  to  the  account  where  the  correfponding  entry  is,  which 
you  will  find  by  the  figure  in  the  reference-column.  If  the  ar- 
ticles agree,  mark  them  with  a dot.  Proceed  in  like  manner 
with  the  other  articles  on  the  Dr.  of  the  .firll  account ; then 
with  the  articles  on  the  Cr.  of  the  fame ; and  then  with  the 
following. accounts  in  their  order,  till  the  error  or  eiTors  be 
difeovered.  In  complex  entries,  obfen'^e  if  the  amount  of  the 
fums  on  one  fide  be  equal  to  the  fum  on  the  other.  When 
you  come  to  a dotted  article,  you  may  pafs  it  by,  becaufe  it 
has  been  examined  already. 

If  the  errors  arc  not  difeovered  at  the  firll  revifal,  you  mull  rc-  . 
pieat  the  fame  operation  again,  till  you  bring  the  books  to  ba- 
lance. Marks  diflerent  from  the  former  ones,  or  differently 
placed,  may  be  ufed,  to  fignify  that  an  article  has  been  examined 
a fecond  or  third  time. 

41.  When  we  fettle  accounts  with  any  perfon,  and  afeertain 
how  much  is  owing  at  either  hand,  it  is  necelfary  tobalai\ce  his 
account  in  the  leger,  and  open  a new  one,  beginning  with 
the  fum  that  was  due  according  to  the  fettlement ; and  when 
we  clear  accounts  again,  we  muft  go  back  to  that  article, 
and  no  farther. 

If  any  articles  are  charged  on  either  fide,  at  the  time  of 
fettling,  they  mull  be  immediately  entered  on  the  walle-book  ; 
from  which  they  will  pafs  in  courle  to  the  journal  and  leger; 
and  a remark  mull  be  entered  in  the  WMlle-book,  that  the 
account  was  fettled,  and  the  balance  tran.^forred  to  the  ]uo- 
per  fide  of  the  new  account.  I'kis  remark  Is  .tranfcribcd  in 
the  journal;  and  the  leger  account  is  balanced,  whenit  oc- 
curs, in  the  courle  ot  polling. 

If  the  balance  is  due  to  you,  write  on  the  Cr.  By  h.ilanee 
due  by  him  to  Dr.  uivu  account,  and  inli  rt  the  fum  du-c  to  you : 
after  which,  the  amount  of  both  fide.s  will  be  equal..  Add., 
the  account,  jdacing  the.  fums  oppofite  to  each  other;  and, 
if  the  fides  are  unaiual,  draw  a diagonal  line  through  the 
vacant  I'pacc  of  llie  fliorter  fide,  and  dole  the  old  account 
C 
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liy  drawing  lines  under  the  fums.  Then  open  the  new  account 
immediately  under  the  old  one,  or  in  a new  foli'o  if  the  old 
one  is  full,  by  writing  on  the  Dr.  To  hala?icc  cf former  account 
due  by  him.  If  the  balance  is  due  by  you  to  him,  the  entries 
are  made  on  the  oiipofite  fides,  with  the  neceflkry  alterations. 
When  the  new  account  is  opened  in  the  fame  folio,  it  is  un- 
necellary  to  repeat  the  title;  but  the  year  and  month,  as 
well  as  the  da}’,  are  repeated  at  the  date  of  the  tirft  article. 

43.  Sometimes  wlien  an  account  is  balanced,  one  or  more 
articles  are  left  out  on  purpofe  : For  example,  goods  lately 
bought  on  credit  may  be  left  out,  and  the  feltlcmcnt  may 
only  relate  to  articles  of  longer  Handing.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  if  the  articles  omitted  arc  on  the  Dr.  of  the  leger,  we 
write  on  the  Cr.  thus,  Jiji  articles  fold  him  fince  sf  January 
replaced:  and  when  we  have  balanced  the  account,  and  open- 
ed a new  one,  we  write  on  the  Dr.  To  articles  replaced  at  fet- 
tling, furnijhed  fince  \Jl  January  : or,  if  the  articles  were  left 
out  for  any  other  reafon,  we  explain  the  fame  in  the  narration. 

47.  When  we  poll  any  common  article  from  .the  journal, 
we  enter  the  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  one  account,  and  on  the  Cr. 
of  another : when  we  balance  an  account,  we  place  the  ba- 
lance fum  on  the  Dr.  of  the  old  account,  and  on  the  Cr.  of 
the  new  one,  or  contrary-wife ; and  when  we  replace  an  ar- 
ticle, as  above  direfted,  to  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  of  the  old  account, 
we  place  it  after  balancing  to  the  Cr.  or  Dr.  of  the  new  one. 

44.  It  is  proper,  before  balancing  the  books,  which  is  ge- 
nerally done  once  a year,  to  fettle  as  many  perfonal  accounts 
as  poifible ; to  clear  all  arrears  and  fmall  charges ; to  take  an 
cxa£l  inventory  of  the  goods  on  hand,  as  far  as  can  be  done ; 
and  affix  a moderate  value  to  each  article,  according  to  the 
current  prices  at  the  time;  fuch  a value  as  you  would  be 
willing  at  prefent  to  buy  for.  It  is  better  to  value  the  goods 
on  hand  in  conformity  to  the  cun'ent  prices,  than  at  prime 
coll : for  the  delign  of  affixing-  any  value  is  to  point  out  the 
gain  or  lofs,  and  the  gain  is  in  reality  obtained  as  foon  as  the 
prices  rife,  or  the  lofs  fuffered  as  foon  as  they  fall ; therefore  it 
is  impollible  to  make  up  a juft  Hate  of  the  afl'airs,  unlefs  the 
prefent  ])rices  are  attended  to. 

45.  Thefc  things  being  done,  proceed  to  make  the  balance 
as  follows;  Prepare  two  Hieets  of  paper,  ruled  with  money 
columns,  in  the  form  of  Dr.  and  Cr. ; write  Profit  and  Lofs 
as  the  title  of  the  HrH,  and  Balance  as  the  title  of  the  fecond. 

Prepare  alfo  fome  paper  for  computing  the  balances,  and 
mark  down  the  folios,  titles,  and  fums  of  each  account  in 
the  leger,  in  a regular  order.  If  a trial-balance  was  made, 
the  lums  may  be  tranferibed  from  it.  Pafs  by  fuch  accounts 
as  are  already  clofed  ; alfo  the  accounts  of  Stock  and  Profit 
anrl  I,ofs,  which  are  alv-ays  the  laH  of  being  balanced.  Then 
fubtratt  the  leifer  fum  from  the  greater,  and  enter  the  differ- 
ence on  either  of  the  ffieets  that  the  nature  of  the  article  points 
out,  and  on  the  fide  of  that  flieet  which  correfponds  to  the 
greater  fum  of  the  account.  More  particularly. 

In  perfonal  accounts,  enter  the  difference,  which  is  the  debt 
owing  to  you,  or  by  you,  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  balance-Hieet. 

In  the  cafii-account,  enter  the  diiference,  which  is  the  mo- 
ney in  hand,  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  balance-ftieet. 

In  accounts  of  goods  or  other  property,  if  there  is  nothing 
remaining  on  hand,  enter  the  difference,  which  is  the  gain  or 
lofs,  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs  fheet. 

If  the  whole  is  Hill  on  hand,  enter  the  [irefcnt  value  on  the 
Dr.  of  the  balance-lhcet ; and,  if  this  is  different  from  the 
})rime  coft,  charges  included,  enter  the  difference  in  the  proper 
fide  of  the  j>rofit  and  lofs  thect. 

If  part  i.s  fold,  and  part  on  hand,  jdacc  the  value  of  the 
quantity  on  hand  under  the  fum  of  the  Cr.  and  add  them, 
'i  he  fum  is  the  whole  return  that  will  be  obtained,  if  the  rcH 
t)f  the  goods  are  fold  at  the  elUmated  value;  and  this,  being 


being  compared  with  the  fum  of  the  Dr.  which  is  the  whole 
expence,  fliews  the  gain  or  lofs.  Enter  the  fame  in  the  pro- 
per fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs  fheet,  and  enter  the  quantity  and 
value  on  hand  on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance-flieet. 

Obferve  if  the  quantities  in  the  inner  columns  are  equal 
on  both  fides,  when  the  goods  are  all  fold ; or,  if  th€  difference, 
when  only  part  is  fold,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  on  hand.  If 
they  correfpond,  you  have  a juft  account  of  the  goods.  If 
the  Dr.  is  greater,  there  is  ibmething  wrong,  which  you  muft 
enter  on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance-ffieet,  and  mark  the  caufe  of 
the  deficiency.  If  the  Cr.  be  greater,  there  is  an  excefs, 
which  you  muft  enter  on  the  Cr.  of  the  balance-fheet,  to- 
gether with  the  occafion  of  it. 

In  accounts  fubfidiary  to  profit  and  lofs,  enter  the  difference 
on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs  flieet. 

When  there  is  nothing  written  on  one  fide  of  an  account, 
enter  the  fum  of  the  article  or  articles  on  that  flieet  which  the 
kind  of  the  account  points  out. 

46.  When  you  have  collefted  all  the  balances,  fum  up  both 
fheets,  and  add  to  the  profit  and  lofs  flieet  the  fums  of  the 
profit  and  lofs  account  in  the  leger : then  fubtraft  the  leffer 
fum  of  each  flieet  from  the  greater. 

This  being  done,  mark  the  fums  of  the  ftock-account  on 
your  computation -paper,  and  add  to  it  the  balance  of  the 
profit  and  lofs  flieet  on  the  fide  which  correfponds  with  the 
greater  fum  of  that  account : then  fubtraft  the  fnialler  fuiii 
from  the  greater.  The  remainder  will  be  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fides  of  the  balance-flieet,.  if  the  books  are  right, 
and  the  balances  exablly  collected. 

47.  We  ffiall  prove,  that  this  equality  muft  always  hold, 
from  the  nature  of  the  articles  collefted.  The  Dr.  of  the  ba- 
lance-flieet contains  every  kind  of  property  belonging  to  you, 
and  every  debt  owing  to  you ; and  the  Cr.  contains  every  debt 
owing  by  you  : therefore  the  difference  of  the  fides  fliows  what 
the  nett  amount  of  your  eftate  is.  The  profit  and  lofs  flieet, 
when  the  articles  from  the  leger  are  included,  contains  every 
thing  you  have  gained  on  the  Cr.  and  every  thing  you  have  loft 
on  the  Dr. ; and  the  difference  of  the  fides  is  your  nett  gain  or 
lofs.  The  ftock-account  contained  your  effebls  and  debts  at 
the  time  the  books  were  opened  ; and  therefore,  when  the  gain 
or  lol's  is  added  to  the  proper  fide,  it  muft  ftiow  the  extent  of 
your  nett  eftate  at  prefent.  Thus  the  ftock-account  and  the 
balance-flieet  both  point  out  how  much  you  are  worth  at  pre- 
fent ; the  one  from  your  former  flock,  allowance  being  made 
for  your  gains  or  Ioffes ; the  other  from  a view  of  your 
]>refent  effefls  and  debts ; and  they  will  correfpond,  be- 
caufe  both  muft  be  agreeable  to  the  truth;  if  the  books  are 
cerrefit. 

48.  Though  the  books  muft  balance,  if  free  from  error,  yet 
it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  adjuft  them  exaAly,  efpecially  when 
the  bufinefs  is  extenfive,  and  the  error  trifling.  If  there  is  ftill 
a difference,  which  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
further  fearch  for,  we  may  ciofe  the  books,  by  making  Pro- 
fit and  l.ofs  Dr.  or  Cr.  for  the  fame.  This  introduces  an 
article  on  one  fide  of  the  leger,  which  has  none  correfponding 
to  it  on  the  other,  but  is  balanced  by  fome  undifeovered  error. 

49.  The  balance  being  ftnick,  your  next  work  is  to  ciofe  the 
books.  Every  article  in  the  leger  lliould  be  polled  from  the 
journal ; therefore,  the  moft  regular  way  of  finilhing  both  is 
by  inferting  the  following  articles  in  the  journal,  and  jiofting 
them  in  the  common  manner  to  the  leger. 

I ft,  Proft  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  lofs,  on  the  follmv- 
ing  accounts.  Ihc  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Dr.  of 
the  Profit  and  Lofs  flieet. 

2d,  Sundries  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain,  on  the  folhnu- 
ing  accounts.  The  particulars  arc  taken  from  the  Cr.  ol  the 
Profit  and  Lofs  flieet. 
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Balance-account  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  debts  and  property 
belonging  to  me. 

4th,  Sundries  Dr.  to  Balance-account,  for  debts  due  by  me. 
The  particulars  of  this  and  the  former  arc  taken  from  the  re- 
ipe^five  Tides  of  the  balance7lhcet. 

5th,  Proft  and  Dfs  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  nett  gain ; or 
Stock  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  nett  lofs. 

6th,  Balance-account  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  nett  flock. 

50.  When  the  four  firil  of  thefe  articles  are  polled  in  the 
legcr,  all  the  perfonal,  real,  and  fubfidiary  accounts  will  ba- 
lance, and  you  may  add  them  as  you  go  along.  In  accounts 
of  goods,  if  there  is  any  deficiency,  you  muit  enter  it  on  the 
Cr.  in  the  inner  column  ; and,  if  there  is  any  excefs,  you  mull 
enter  it  on  the  Dr.  before  you  add  the  account.  Then  the 
lums  of  ever}'  account  and  every  column  on  the  oppofite  fides 
will  be  eq.uaL 

The  only  accounts  that  remain  open  are.  Profit  and  Lofs, 
Stock,  and  Balance.  The  fifth  poll  balances  the  profit  and 
lofs  account,  and- the  fixth  balahccs  the  llock-account.  It  was 
noticed,  that  the  w'hole  fums  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  leger  are 
equal  j and  therefore,  if  the  Tides  of  eveiy  account,  except  one, 
are  balanced,  that  one  will  balance  of  its  own  accord.  The 
balance-account  alone  remains  open,  and,  upon  trial,  you  will 
find  that  the  Tides  are  equal.  - 


51.  Some  chooTe  to  inTert  the  particulars  of  the  profit  and 
lofs  and  balance  llieets  in  the  rcTpeilive  accounts  of  the  leger. 
If  this  is  done,  it  is  unneceflary  to  enumerate  them  alTo  in  the 
joufhal.  — Some  choofe  to  balance  the  accounts  of  goods,  when- 
ever the  quantity  is  Told  off  j and  this  method  leflens  the  work 
at  the  general  balance,  which  is  always  Tufficiently  laborious. 

53.  Thus  is  the  ftate  of  a perlbn’s  afiairs  brought  together, 
in  a fhort  compafs,  under  his  viewj  and  the  articles  of  the 
balance-fheet  fupply  materials  for  a new  inventory.  It  is  con- 
venient, however,  to  alter  the  order,  and  arrange  the  real 
accounts  together,  and  the  perfonal  ones  together. 

53 . It  is  not  neceffaf-y  to  begin  new  books,  nor  open  the 
accounts  anew,-  unlefs-  the  old  folios  be  full.  The  accounts 
may  be  continued  in  the  former  folios ; but  it  is  bell  to  begin 
a new  leger,  if  the  old  one  is  not  likely  to’hold  all  the  buTinefs 
of  the  next  year.  Where  feveral  fets  of  books  are  ufed,  it  is 
common  to  diftinguifh  them  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  firil  wafte-book,  journal,  and  leger,  are  marked  A j the 
Tccond,  B j and  To  on. 

In  the  following  fpecimen,  the  wafte-book  and  journal  are 
placed  on  oppofite  pages,  that  the  learner  may  eafily  compare 
them  3 and  the  rules  are  referred  to  by  their  numbers. 


(i)  WASTE-BOOK. 
London,  January  i.  1789. 


V INVENTORY  of  ready  money,  goods,  and  debts, 
belonging  to  James  Ofwald. 


Ready  money  - - L 7^5  10  • 

200  bolls  meal,  at  13s  L130  •—  — 

* 6 hds  Port  wine,  at  13I  90 

70  reams  paper,  at  los  6d  56  15  — • 

120  fp.  five  hank  yarn,  at 

13  lo-  — 

270  5 — 

A houTe  in  "Whitechapel,  value  - 300  •—  — 

James  Bofwell  merch.  owes 

per  account  L 73  4 — 

Thomas  Pirie  owes  per  do,  12  3 8 

Henry  Hardy  merch.  Hull, 

per  bill  75  ~ — 

David  Miller  manufa-flurer 

Manchefter  per  receipt  18  — — ■ 

■ 178  7 8 


‘V 


§ 25 


LIST  of  debts  by  the  faid  James  Ofwald. 


To  the  Bank  per  account  - L 230 

To  Tho.  Smith  merchant  per  do.  54 

To  Will.  Nifbet  carpenter  Leith  per  do  38  7 3 


V 

V 


§ 25 
-3-- 


Bought  for  ready  money  101;  yards  calicoe,  at  3s  2d 

Rule  in. 


Sold  James  Cuthbert  merchant  Briftol  50  bolls  meal. 


at  13s  3d 


Rule  I. 
•.5-- 


Bartered  66  Ti)indles  five  hank  yarn,  at  2s  qd,  for  80 
yards  diaper,  at  is  9d 

Rule  III. 


824 


313 

16 

33 


12 


1' 


JOURNAL,  (x) 

Londoji,  January  i,  1789. 


Sundries  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  articles  belonging  to  James 
Ofwald. 


Cajh  on  hand 


Meal.  For  200  bolls  at  13s  L130 

Port-  JVine.  For  6 hds  at  1 5I  ,90  — 
Pu7>cr,  For  70  rms,  at  I os  6d  36  15 
Yarn.  For  120  fp.  five  hank, 
at  2s  3d  13  10 


L 75  10  — 


Houfe  in  Wbitechapel,  value 
Ja.  Bofwell  mer.  per  ac.  L 73  4 — 

Tho.  Pirie  per  do  1238 

Henry  Hardy  merchant  PIull 

per  bill  - 75  “ — 

David  Miller  manufaflurer 

IMancheftcr  per  receipt  18 


270  3 ■ 
300 


178  7 8 


Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  the.  Bank  per  account  - L 230  — — 

To  Tbo.  Smith  merch.  per  acc.  54 

To  Will.  Nifbet  carpenter  Leith  per  do  28  7 3 


■3-- 


“ Calico  Dr.  to  Cufb.  Bought  105  yards  at  3s  2d 


James  ■ Cuthbert  merchant  Briftol,  Dr.  to  Meal,  fold 
50  bolls,  at  13s  3d  - ' - 


■5-- 


Diaper  Dr.  to  Yarn.  Delivered  60  fp.  five  hank  in 
barter  for  80  yanls,  at  is  yd 


824 


12 


16  12 


33 
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(2)  waste-book: 

London,  January  10.  1789. 


V 


s/ 


-v/ 

a/ 


Paid  William  Nifbet  in  full 
Rule  I. 

; 

Bought  from  Will.  Bruce  merchant 

Briftol,  200  bufliels  fait,  at  is  8d 

320  Bone  iron,  at  3s  4d 

Rule  II. 


L16  13  4 

53  6 8 


^5- 


Sold  30  rms  paper  to  Ja.  Bofwell,  at  12s  L 18 

12  to  John  Henderfon  ftationer 

at  I2S  ■-  - -74' — 

5 for  ready  money,  at  iis  ^ ^5  — 


47 


Rules  I.  III. 


.19. 


Sold  Will.  Hunter  Malden 

130  bufli.  fait,  at  IS  9d  L 13  2 6 

Received  in  part  - Lio 

ibid  he  owes  the  balance  - 326 


Rules  I.  III. 
22. 


Received  from  Henry  Hardy  in  pay- 
ment of  his  bill 

And  for  intereft  on  do 

Rules  IL  VII. 


L73 

2 10  — 


Paid  the  Bank 


Rule  I. 
— 26. — 


Bought  from  Alex.  Sharp  merch.  Dundee  500  fp. 

four  hank  yarn,  at  IS  I id  L47  18  4 
Paid  him  in  part  - - L13  — — 

And  the  balance  due  to  him  is  - 32  18  4 


Rules  II.  III. 
-30. 


Received  130  bolls  meal,  13s  2d  L98  : 13s,  in  bar- 
ter for  6d  hds.  Port  Wine,  at  L16  * L96  — — 
Paid  the  balance  - - ^ ^5  — 


V/ 


Rule  III. 


London,  2d  February  1789. 


Sold  James  Bofwell 

48  bufh.  fait,  being  the  rem.  atis8|d  L4  2 


60  fp.  five  hank  yarn,  at  2S  3-^d 
100  ftone  iron,  at  3s  4|d' 

Rule  I. 

-.3- 


6 17 
16  '17 


Received  from  James  Culhbcrt  in  part 
Rule  II. 


-10. 


Bartered  22  reams  paper,  at  12s 
30  bolls  meal,  at  13s  6d 


For  33 4 i fp.  four  hank  yarn,  at  2s 
Rule  III. 


L13  4 — 

20  3 

LJJ  9 • 


28 


70 


13 


77 


100 


1-9 


10 


47 


18 


98 


15  — 


17 


30 


33 


•3 

-.3 

*3 


.2 


JOURNAL.  (2) 

London,  January  10,  1789, 


William  Nifbet  Dr.  to  Cajh.  Paid  him  in  full 


■13- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  William  Bruce  merchant  Briftol. 
Salt,  For  200  bufhels,  at  is  8d  L 1613  4 

Iron,  P’or  3 20  ftones,  at  3 s 4ft  3^  6 8 


-15- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Paper. 

James  Bojivell,  for  30  rms,  at  12s  L18 

4 fohi  Henderfon  ftationer 
for  - 12 

CaJh.  For  - 3 


.1 

.2 


.1 

■3 

.1 

.2 

.1 


I2S 

IIS 


7 4^ 
2 13  - 


47 

-19. 


Simdries  Drs. to  Salt, {or  ir,Gh^.2it  IS  ^8,  \jI^  2 6 


Cajh.  Received  in  part 
William  Hunter  Malden,  for  balance 
due  by  him  . 


L 10 

326 


•22. 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  He?iry  Hardy.  Rec.  paym.  of  his  bill  L73  — — 
To  Profit  and  Lofs.  Rec.  intereft  on  do  210  — 


Bank  Dr.  to  Cajh.  Paid  them 


16.- 


.2  Yar7i  Dr,  to  Sundries,  for  300  fpindles  four  hank, 
— at  IS  I id  L 47  18  4 

,i|To  Cajh.  Paid  In  part  - L13  

.4I70  Alex.  Sharp  merch.  Dundee,  for  bal.  32  18  4 


Meal  Dr.  to  Simd.  for  130  bolls,  at  13s  2d  L98  : 13s 


To  Port-Wine.  For  6 hds.  delivered  in 

barter,’ Li^  - - L96  — ■— 

To  Cajh.  Paid  balance  - ^ 13  — 


London,  2d  February  1789. 


9 — 


.2 

•3 

.2 

•3 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 


James  Bofwell  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Salt,  for  48  bufti.  being  the  rem.  at 

IS  S^d  - - L4  2 — 

To  Yarn,  for  60  fp.  five  hank,  at  2s  3* d 617  6 

To  Iron,  for  100  ftones,  at  3s  4-' d 16  17 


“3- 


Cejh  Dr.  to  James  Cuthhert.  Received  in  part 


— 10.— 


Yarn  Dr.  to  Sundries.  For-334i  fp.  four  hank  yam 
at  2s  L 33  : 9s 

To  Paper.  I'or  22  reams  delivered  in 

barter,  at  12s  - L 13  4 — 

To  Meal.  For  30  bolls,  at  13s  6d  20  3 — 


28 


27 


13 


// 


100 


47 


98 


'‘Z 

30 


. 23 


19 


2 


loi — .. 


18  4 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


9 


WASTE-BOOK. 


London,  10th  February,  1789. 

Taken  for  the  ufe  of  my  fliop  the  remaining  ream 
paper,  value  _ _ _ 

Rule  VI. 

-rCi 

Received  from  William  Hunter  in  full  L3  2 <5 

from  James  Bohvell  in  jiart  70  — — 

Rule  II. 

:Paid  the  Bank  - - 

Rule  I. 

Ip. 

Bartered  100  yards  calicoes,  at  3s  (5d  L 17  : los 

For  one  hd.  Port -wine  - - L14  10  — 

Received  the  balance  - - 3 

Rule  III. 

Sold  30  bolls  meal  for  ready  money, 

at  13  s 8d  - L20  10  — 

43  to  Henry  Hardy,  at  13  s 10  d 31  2 6 

27  to  William  Hunter,  at  13s  lod  18  13  6 

32  to  Eaillie  and  Bell,  Strand, 

at  13  s 10  d - - 33  19  4 

134  Rules  I.  III. 

“O' 

Drawn  on  the  Bank  . _ _ 

Rule  II. 

Paid  V^illiam  Bruce  in  part  - L ,5° 

Alexander  Sharp  in  full  - 32  18  4 

And  Tho.  Smith’s  bill  on  me  at  fight  33 

Rule  I. 

London,  2/7  March,  1789. 

Paid  charges  and  cellar-rent  of  fait  - L i 2 6 

Charges  and  loft  rent  of  meal  - 3 3 — 

Rule  IV. 

4'_ 

Received  from  Thomas  Pirie  in  full  L 12 

Difeounted  him  - - — 3 S 

Rules  II.  VI. 

.L 

Sold  James  Dalton,  Manchefter 
60  fpindlcs  four  hank  yarn,  at  2s.|d  L 6 i 3 

300  do  do  at  IS  ii|d  29  13  9 

360  Rule  I. 

73 


100- 


lO 


io6 


120 


V Keceivcd  from  Jan  Jonkhccr  Rotterdam  6 bags  clo- 
ver Teed,  (jt.  200  lb.  each,  amount  per  invoicT 
f.  ,312,  at  22(1  per  /.  - I,  28  12  — 


IX 


12 


Paid  freight  and  charge.^ 

Rules  II.  IV. 

VoL.  II. 


I 5 


29 


— .2  Bank  Dr:  to  Cajb.  Paid  them 


10 


18 


15 


JOURNAL.  (3) 

Ijov.ihm,  lotb  Fkeuu\uy,  1789. 


Charges  s^Ierrhandi^.r  Dr.  to  Paper,  taken  for  the 
ule  of  fliop,  I ream,  value 


— 16.— 


Ciijb  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  William  Hunter.  Received  in  full  L3  2 
2 To  James  Bofvjell in  part  70 ! 


10 


-19.- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Calicoes.  For  100  yards  delivered  in 
barter,  at  3s  6d  L 17  : los  . 

Port  Wine.  For  i hd.  . L14  10  — 

CaJb.  Received  balance  - 3 


73 1 


100- 


lo- 


Sundries  D'  S.  to  Meal. 

Cajb.  For  30  bolls,  at  13  s 8d  L 20  10  - 

2 Henry  Hardy.  For  43  13.S  lod  31  2 

J William  Hsmter.  Tor  2“!  13s  lod  18  13  6 

y\Baillic  and  Bell, 

Strand  For  52  13s  lod  3 5 19  4 


.1! 


G4 

—23.— 


Cajb  Dr.  to  Bank,  Drawn  on  them 


4 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajb. 

^\William  Bruce.  Paid  him  in  part  L-  5° 

4j.^/t’.v.  Sharp.  Paid  him  in  full  - 32  18  4 

3 Tho.  Smith.  Paid  his  bill  on  me  at  fight  33 


•4 


London,  2/7  March,  17S9. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Hajb. 

Salt.  Paid  charges  and  cellar-rent 
Meal,  Paid  charges  and  loft-rent 


Li  26 
3 3- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Thomas  Pirie. 
Cajb.  Received  in  full 
PreJit  and  Lofs.  Difeounted  him 


L 12 : 

- 3 8 


.L 


James  Dalton,  Manchefter,  Dr.  to  Yarn. 

For  60  fp.  four  hank,  at  2s  4‘d  1,6  i 3 

And  300  do.  at  IS  ii-^d  29  13  9 


360 


12.- 


Clover-feed  Dr.  to  Sinulries, 

To  Jan  Jonkheer,  for  6 bags,  qt.  200  lb.  each, 
i.s  1200  lb.  amount  per  invoice,  f.  312,  at 
22(1  - - - 1,  28  12  - 

To  Cajb.  Paid  freight  and  charges  i 3 - 


106 


120 


II' 


18 


4 


5 


12 


! 3 


2')  1 7 


D 


lO 


BOOK 


KEEPING. 


(4)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Lcndou,  17/16  March,  1789. 


v'  liartercfl  with  James  Bol'well  2 bags  clovev-rcctl,  at  61 


,L  12,  for  2 lids,  lintf.  at  553 
Rccci\eil  in  money' 

And  he  owes  the  balance  ' 

Rules  III.  I. 

(^Taid  'J'ho.  Smith  in  full 
And  fur  interell 

Rules  I.  IV, 


1. 


.5  io  — 

5 

I 10  — 


1.  19 

110  — 


12 


20 


Sold  140  lb.  clover-feed  to  John  .Scott  farmer  at  j 
Haugh-head,  at  7jd  L4  7 6 

70  to  James  Culhbert,  at  7-d  2 3 9I 

120  for  ready  money,  at  7^d  ' ^ 12  6\ 


o.i'- 


Rules 'I.  IT. 
-—24.-- 


4^  James  Bofwell  has  paid  the  Bank  on  my  acet. 

Rule  Vni. 


-25- 


Bought  from  William  Ainllie  merchant  aVlloa  fliare 
of  the  fliip  Hazard,  for 

Rule  IT. 

28. 


10 


10  ■ 


jy/|Sold  Baillie  and  Bell, 

150  ftone  Iron,  at  3 s 7 d 
I hd.  Port-wine 

Rule  I. 


L 26  17  6 
5 - 


London,  2d  April,  1789. 


^ Sold  for  ready  money 

30  yards  diajier,  at  is  ii  d 
30  bolls  meal,  at  13  s 78 
I hd.  lint-feed 
160  lb.  clover-feed,  at  7£d 
30  flone  iron,  at  3 s 6[d 

Rule  ITT. 
-6. 


L 4 15  10 
20  7 6 

3 3 — 

5 .3  4 
563 


'.^iDrawn  on  the  Bank  for 

Rule  II. 


' Bought  for  ready  money 

30  calks  train  oil,  at  22  s - L JJ 

30  bolls  meal,  at  13s  I,  19  10  — 

40  do.  at  13  s 2d  26  6 8 

45  16  8 

70  

Rule  III. 


k/ 


Sold  Will.  Ainllie  30  yds.  diaper,  at  2S  L3  — — 
zknd  paid  him  - - 

\ 

Rule  I. 

8. 


Baillie  and  Bell  have  paid  Will.  Ainllie,  at  my  de- 
fire,  Balance  of  my  fharc  of  the  fliip  Ha'zard 
. Rule  VIII. 


150 


.38 

60 


15 


/8 


16 


117 


1 1 


JOURNAL.  (4) 

London,  17/6' AIarch,  1789. 


Sundrits  JJrs.  to  dcrjcr-Jccd. 
l‘'or  2 bags,  at  61  L 12 
.\L\nt-Jccd,  for  2 hds.  reed,  in  bart.  53  s 
A'CnJb.  In  part' 

.3  Lofiviil,  for  balance 


3 10  — 

.5  — - 

I 10  - 


Simdrics  Drs.  to  Cajh. 
,Oy'rhoni3s  Smith.  Paid  him  in  full 
.1'  Projit  and  Lojs.  Paid  him  interell 

.1 


L 19  -1 

I 10  — 


Sjindries  Drs.  to  Clovcr-fecd. 
'aijohn  Scott,  farmer  at  Haugh-head, 

for  1401b.  at  7 'd 
y times  Cutihert,ioT  70  /'d 

.I'.Cajb  for/  120  7ld 


40 


L4  7 6 

2 .3  9 

3 12  6 


12 


20  10. 


33° 


Bank  Dr.  to  yames  Bojwcll.  Paid  them  by  him 


-—23. 


Share  of  Jhip  Hazard  Dr,  to  William  Ainjlie  mer- 
chant Alloa,  bought  fliare  for 


— 28.- 


Baillie  and  Bell  Drs.  to  Sundrits. 

To  Iron.  For  130  ftone,  ^t  3 s 78  L 26  17  6 

To  Port  nvine.'  For  i hd.  - ^6  5 ‘ 


London,  2J  April,  1789. 


CaJh  Dr.  to  Sundries'. 

To  Diaper'.  p’or  30  yards,  at  i s 1 1 d L4  13  10 

To  'Meal.  Por  30  bolls,  at  13s  7d  20  7 6 

To  Lint-feed.  For  i hd.  - 3 .3  — 

To  Clover-feed.  P'or  160  lb.  at  7?d  334 

To  Iron.  ' For  30  ftone,  at  3 s 6^  d 3 6 3 


-6.- 


Cajb  Dr.  to  Bank.  . Drawn  on  them  for 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajb. 

Train-oil.  For  30  calks,  .at  22  s L 33 

Meal.  For  30  bolls,  ati3sLi9  10  — 

And  40  at  13  s 2 d 26  6 8 

, 43  16  8 


William  Ainjlie  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Diaper.  For  30  yards,  at  2 s 
To'  Ciijb.  Paid  him 


1,3 

30 


-8.- 


William  Ainjlie  Dr.  to  Baillie  and  Bell.  Paid  him 
by  them  on  my  account,  being  balance  of  fliare 
of  Ihip  Plazard 


10 


40- 


130- 


42 


38 


16 


n 


60  — . 


16 


33 


ii; 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


1 1 


(5)  ' ■WASTE-BOOK. 

LotiJon,'T.itb  Ai’KIi.,  1789. 


4^/, Sold  James  Bol'wcll  ;o  calEs  train-oil,  at  27  s 
i Rule  1. 




^/,Sold  George  Gordi’n  mercbt.  Stirili’g 
10  calks  train  oil,  at  28  s 
I Ifd.  lint-feed 
33  bolls  meal,  at  13s  8J 


Received  in  part 
And  he  owes  the  balance 


14  — 

■ — 

J 5 

— 

23  18 

4- 

41  J 

4 

J5  — 

— 

6 J 

4 

Rules  I.  II. 
16.- 


Paid  Baillie  & Bell’s  bill  on  me  to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight 
Rule  I. 

: 18. s 


Taken  for  the  ule  of  my  family,  the  remaining  live 
yards  calicoe,  at  9 s 2 d 

Rule  VI. 


-22.—- 


.^The  Bank  has  paid  Jan  Jonkheer’s  bill  on  me, 
I mdt.  at  my  dcfire 

Rule  VIII. 


.-25.— 


Received  my  proportion  of  profits  on  a voyage  to 
Rotterdam  by  the  Hazard 
Rule  V. 


-JO-- 


}/  Paid  for  fmall  ch.irges  on  my  bufinefs 

fincc  ift  .Tanuarjr  - L 5 3 8 

Perl’onal  and  family  expences  - 32 


t/ 


Rule  VI. 


Due  Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk,  for  wages 
Rule  Vi. 


^/iDue  the  Bank  for  iiiterell 

Rule  VI. 


Previous  to  the  balancing  of  my  hook 

s,  I have  ta- 

ken  an  inventoi-y  of  the  goods  in 
ware-houfc. 

my  fliop  and 

124  bolls  meal,  at  13s  6d 

00 

14  — 

474  fp.  four  hank  yarn,  at  2S 

47 

8 — 

40  ftone  iron,  at  3s  4d 

6 

1.3  4 

300  lb.  clover-feed,  at  6d 

7 

J45 

IO  — 

5 4 

I value  my  houfe  at  - - 

300 

And  my  lliarc  of  Ihip  Hazard 

140 

— 

- 

I-  585 

5 4 

27 


41 

.38 


JOURNAL.  (5) 

IjCi7idon,  11  ih  Ai’UIL,  I/89. 


28 


zjatnes  Bofwdl  Dr.  io  Truln-o;L  Sold  him  20  C'atltf 
at  27  s 


•a 


y Gtorgt’  Gordoii  Dr,  to  Sinidrirs. 

5 To  Tralv-oU.  For  10  calks,  at  28  s L 14 

4 7h  Lini-jLed.  For  i hd.  • ' .3  5 — 

i.To  Meal.  For  3 5 boils,  at  ijs  Sd  23  18  ^ 


^Cajh  Dr.  to  George  Gorder?.  Received  in  part 


35— 


-i5.  ■ 


33  — 


31 


IO 


dBaiUlc  and  Bell  Dr.  io  Cajh.  Paid  their  bill  on  m; 
to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight 


— 18. 


^Proper  expeners  Dr.  io  Calieoes,  For  3 yards  taken 
for  family  ule,  at  3s  2d 


■22. 


\Jun  Jonkbeer  Dr.  to  Bank.  E’er  his  bill  on  me 
I mdt.  paid  by  them 


8^ 


2 II  2 


■25- 


Cajb  Dr.  to  Share  of  Ship  Hazard.  Received  my  pro 
portion  of  profits  on  a voyage  to  Rptterdam 


■JO- 


Sundries  Dr.  io  CaJb. 

Charges  iMerebandize.  Paid  fmall  char- 
ges fince  Jan.  i.  - - L 3 3 8 

Proper  Exp.  Paid  perf.  and  family  charges  32 


38:18  2 
13^0 

28  12 — • 
JJ 


•4  Charges  of  blerchandize  Dr.  io  Thomas  Sharp,  my 
clc;rk.  Due  him  for  wages 


d— 'Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  io  Bank.  Due  them  for  int. 


Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  io  Sundries,  for  articles  of  lofs. 

To  Sa  lt  - - ' 1.1  — 1 1 4 

4 To  Charges  Merchandize  - ij  ^4 

To  Proper  Expences  - - 321 3 10 

See  § 49.  


J7 


3 


S 


8, 

1 I 

2 II  2 


Sundiies  Drs.  to  Profit  and  Lefs,  for  articles  of  gain. 

I,  9 18  - 
6 13  — 
4 iS  6 
- . 232 

I 13  4 

- , — L5  JO 


\Lal 
Pori-vainc  ' 

Paper 

) a'li  ' - 

Ci/./cors 

hia'er 

a 

Irt  n 

C lover-feed 
Luit-feul 

Share  of  Jhip  ILizard' 
'Train-oil 


47:  1 4 


5 


— iS  — 


65 


IO 


li 


BOOK-KEEPING 


(6)  JOURNAL. 

London,  ^oih  April,  1789. 


''ABuL  Account  Dr.  to  Sun.  for  articles  belonging  to  me. 


•L7c;  Cajh 
•i|7o  Meal. 
•2  7o  Yarn.. 


For  134  bolls,  at  13s  6d 
For  474  fp.  at  2S,  milFing 
I i fpindle. 

•^\To  Honfe  in  TVbitecbapel 
To  James  BoJhvcII  . - 

'^;7o  Henry  Hardy 
'^\To  David  Miller 
3 ' To  James  Cutbhert 
3! To  Iron.  For  40  Hone,  at  3s  4c! 

4|T'o  John  Henderjon 
4 To  William  Hunter 
•4  To  James  Dalton  - - 

•4  2o  Clover-feed.  For  300  lb.  at  6d 
Inlalce  10  lb. 

To  John  Scott 
5‘To  Share  of  fbip  Hazard 
•5  To  George  Gordon 


3 

14 


10 


L 8 

83 

47 
300 

37 
31 

18 

.5 
6 
Mm 
/ 

18 

35  15  — 


II 

2 

6 

13 

4 

13 

15 


,1 

-.2 

•3 

j5 

.1 

• I 

.1 


/ 

4 

140 

6 


10  — 

11 

3 4 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Balance-account. 

Meal.  Outcome  3 bolls. 

Bank  - - 

William  Bruce  - - 20  — 

Tbomas  Sharp  - - 8 — 


L201  3 2 


Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  nett  gain 


Stock  Dr.  to  Balance-Account',  for  nett  flock 


The  next  Journal  would  begin  thus  : 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock. 

Cajb  on  hand  - L 8 3 10 

Meal.  For  124  bolls,  at  13s  L83  14 
Yarn.  For  474  fp.  4-hank,  at  2s  47  8 

Iron.  For  40  ftone,  at  3s  48  6 13 

Clover-feed.  For  300  lb.  at  6d  7 10 


Honfe  in  IVbitechapel,  value  L300 
Share  in  Jhip  Hazard.  For 


■145  5 4 


one  third 


140 


James  Bofivell,  due  by 

him  L37  II 

Henry  Hardy,  YlviW.  Do  31  2 

David  Miller, 'M.znchtfi&T.  Do  18 

James  Cutbhert,  Leith.  Do  5 6 

John  Henderfon  Do  7 4 

William  Hunter,  Malden.  Do  18  13 
James  Dalton,  Manchefler.  Do  25  ^3 
John  Scott,  Haughhead.  Do  4 7 

George  Gordon,  Stirling.  Do  6 3 


440  — . 


6 

4 


164 


757 


229 

16 


328 


Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Bank.  Due  them 
To  William  Bruce,  Leith. 
Ibomas  Sharp,  my  clerk. 


Due  him 
Do 


L 201 
s 20 
8 


757 


229 


12  3 


3 a 

13  8 

9 I 


12  3 


3 


2 


B 0 

0 

.K 

- 

K E 

E 

PING; 

*3 

(1)  L E G E R. 

1 

, ' L E G E R.  (i)  ; 

F> 

■ 

t)r 

Stock, 

Contra 

Cr. 

1785 

1789 

Jan. 

To  Sundries  per  J. 

312 

7 

3 Jan. 

I 

By  Sundries,  per  J.  - - 

824 

2 

S 

Apr 

To  Balance-account,  for  nett  dock 

5528 

9 

r Apr. 

30 

By  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  nett  gain 

I 

16 

*3 

8 

840 

16 

4 

840 

16 

4 

Dr 

Profit  and  Lofs, 

Contra 

Cr. 

1785 

1789 

Mar 

To  Thomas  Pirie,  difcounted  him 

2 — 

3 

8 Jan. 

22 

By  Cafh,  received  int.  on  Hert.  Hardy’s  bill 

I 

2 

10 



Apr. 

I? 

To  Caih,  paid  Tho.  Smith  intereft 

I I 

10 

— Apr. 

30 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

65 

9 

10 

3° 

To  Bank,  for  interelt  due  them  r 

2 2 

II 

2 

' 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

47 

I 

4 

To  Stock,  for  nett  gain 

I 16 

*3 

8 

67 

19 

10 

' 

67 

*9 

10 

Dr. 

Cajb, 

Contra 

Cr. 

1789 

1789 

, 

Jan. 

I 

To  Stock  on  hand 

I 75 

10 

— Jan. 

3 

By  Calicoes,  for  105  yards,  at  3s  2d 

3 

16 

12 

6 

To  Paper,  for  5 reams,  at  iis 

2 2 

*5 

— 

10 

By  William  Nifbet,  in  full 

3 

28 

7 

3 

rp 

To  Salt,  in  part,  per  J. 

3 10 

— 

22 
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^uhfidmry  Books  nfed  hy  Mcrcbanh. 

Though  all  merchant-accounts  may  be  kejjt  by  the  IVaJle- 
3>ook,  Journal,  and  Lcger,  alone;  yet  men  of  great  bufinefs 
find  it  convenient,  cither  for  abridging  thefe,  or  for  other  ends, 
to  life  fome  others,  generally  called  Suhfidiary  or  Suhfervient 
Books  -,  the  moft  common  of  which  are  thefe  nine  follow- 
ing, viz. 

I.  Ciijb-hooi.  This  book  is  kept  in  a folio  form,  like  the 
leger,  and  ferves  to  abridge  the  calh-acconnt  there.  On  the 
left-hand  page,  nr  Dr.  fide,  Cajb  is  charged  Dr.  for  all  the 
fums  received;  and  on  the  right-hand  page,  CaJb  is  made  Cr. 
for  all  the  fums  paid.  Once  a week,  or,  which  is  more  or- 
<linary,  once  a month,  this  book  is  ported  to  the  lcger ; or,  if 
you  pleafe,  firft  to  the  journal,  by  two  entries,  viz.  Cajb  Dr. 
to  Sundries,  for  all  the  receipts,  and  Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajb, 
£or  all  the  payments.  By  this  means  the  cafli-account  in  the 
Eegerwill  be  fo  far  contrarted  as  to  confiR  ii*  lines,  viz.  one 
€or  each  month  in  the  year. 


2.  Book  of  Charges  of  Merchandize.  This  book  is  only 
paged,  and  defigned  to  abbreviate  the  cafh-book.  It  contains 
particular  charges  on  gocx.ls  and  voyages ; fuch  as  carriage, 
enrtom,  freight,  cranage,  wharfage,  &c. : as  alfo  other  expen- 
ces  that  affeft  trade  in  general ; fuch  as,  warehouie-rent,  fhop- 
rent,  accountant’s  wages,  portage  of  letters,  and  the  like.  At 
the  end  of  each  month  the  money-columns  of  this  book  are 
added  up,  and  the  fum  carried  to  the  credit-fide  of  the  calh- 
book . 

3.  Book  of  Hmfe-expences.,  This  book  is  alfo  paged,  and 
defigned  likewife  to  cafe  the  calli-bo«ik.  It  contains  at!  dil- 
burfements  for  family  provifions,  fervant’s  wages,  houfe-rent, 
apparel,  utenfils,  kc.  The  money-columns  of  this  book  are 
alfo  added  up  at  the  end  of  ^acli  month,  and  the  fum  tranf- 
feri'cd  to  the  credit-fide  of  the  cath-book. 

4.  Invoice-book.  This  book,  which  is  ufed  chiefly  by  fac- 
tors, is  paged,  and  contains  doubles  or  cojiies  of  the  irivoice* 
of  goods  fent  to  fea,  or  of  goods  received  from  abroad. 

J.  Salcs-book.  I’his  book  too  is  chiefly  ufed  by  factors  j 
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jmd  into  it  arc  pofted,  from  the  walle-book,  the  particular  Tales 
of  every  confignecl  cargo ; by  wliich  means  ihc  fcveral  articles 
vt'  a Talc,  that  He  fcattered  in  the  wafle-book,  are  brought 
together,  and  reprefented  under  one  view,  and  that  in  a manner 
more  full  and  minute  than  they  ai'e  cuUei5ted  in  the  leger 
account. 

6.  Bill-hook.  The  detigTi  of  this  Bill-book,  or  Monih-hook , 
is  to  fumilli  a merchant  with  a ready  way  of  knowing  the 
time  when  bills  or  other  debts  become  payable  to  or  by  him. 
It  confifts  of  12  folios,  one  for  each  mouth  in  the  year.  The 
left-hand  page  contains  the  debts  that  fall  due  to  the  mer- 
chant in  the  month  on  the  top,  and  the  right-hand  page  con- 
tains the  debts  payable  by  him  to  others  in  the  fame  month. 

7.  Receipt-book.  In  this  book  a merchant  takes  receipts 
of  the  payments  he  makes.  The  receipt  fliould  contain  the 
date  ; the  fum  received,  exprefl'ed  in  words  at  large,  and  alfo 
in  figures  in  the  money-columns  ; the  reafon  why ; and  whe- 
ther in  full  or  in  part  j and  muft  be  figiied  by  the  jierfon 
receiving. 

8.  Letter-book.  It  is  very  imprudent  in  any  perlbn  to  fend 
away  a letter  of  bufinefs,  without  keeping  a duplicate  of  it 
himfelf ; and  therefore  to  prevent  the  bad  conlequenccs  of 
fuch  a carelefs  praftice,  merchants  are  provided  v/ith  a large 
book  in  folio,  into  which  is  copied  verbuthn  every  letter  of 
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BOOKSELLER,  one  who  trades  In  books,  whether  he 
prints  them  himfelf,  nr  gives  them  to  be  printed  by  others. 
Among  us,  they  are  the  fame  with  hihliopoLe  among  the  ancients, 
whofe  office  was  diftinft  from  that  of  Ubrarii.  Petty  dealers, 
or  venders  of  fmall  ware,  like  fome  with  us,  were  more  par- 
llculaily  denominated  libelliones.  At  Rome,  the  Argiletum 
was  the  mart  of  books,  as  Paternofter-Row,  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, or  Fleet  ftreet,  ftill  are  in  London.  Bcxikfellers  in 
many  places  are  ranked  among  the  members  of  univerfities, 
and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Undents : as  at  Tubingen, 
Salifburg,  and  Paris,  where  they  have  always  been  diftinguilh- 
cd  from  the  vulgar  and  mechanical  traders,  and  favoured  by 
an  exemption  from  divers  taxes. 

Formerly,  the  offices  of  bookfeller  and  printer  were  united 
in  the  fame  perfons.  Labbe  gives  a lift  of  learned  bookfel- 
lers;  raoft  of  whom  were  alfo  authors.  Of  late  booTifcIlers 
have  drawn  their  bufinefs  into  lefs  compafs,  and,  leaving  the 
labour  of  compofing  books  to  one  fet  of  perfons,  and  that  of 
printing  them  to  another,  content  themfelves  with  the  gain- 
ful part  ■,  thus  miniftering  to  the  republic  of  loiters  not  with 
the  head  or  the  hand,  but  the  purfe  only.  In  this  view,  they 
have  been  very  important  and  ufeful  agents  between  authors 
and  the  public  3 and  have  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
the  encouragement  of  genius  and  literary  induflry,  and  the 
fpread  of  feience.  'Phcie  arc  few  authors,  who  have  tuider- 
tiken  the  printing  and  publlOiing  of  any  work  likely  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  without  being  conncf,le<l  with  fome 
bookfeller,  or  bookfcller.s,  eminrnt  bi  the  trade. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  bookfdlers’  marks  or  fign.«,  fre- 
qucnily  exprefied  on  the  litk  -pages  of  their  Ixioks,  i.s  of  fome 
r.fe;  bccaufe  many  books,  cfpccially  in  the  laft  century,  have 
no  other  defignation  either  of  printer,  bookfeller,  or  even  city. 
The  anchor  is  the  mark  of  Raphelcngius  at  Leyden  3 and  the 
fame  with  a dolphin  twilled  round  it,  of  the  Mainitii  at  Ve- 
nice and  Koine 3 the  Arion  denotes  a l>jok  printed  by  Opori- 
nus  at  Bafil  3 the  caducous,  cr  pegafus,  by  the  WechoIIures  at 
Paris  and  Franefort  3 the  rrane.s,  by  Crsinoil’y  3 the  compals,  by 
Planlin  at  Antwerp  5 the  fountain,  by  Vafeofan  at  Paris  3 the 
fphcrc  in  a balance,  by  Janfon  or  Blaew,  at  Amllerdam  3 the 
lily,  by  the  Juntas  at  Venice,  riorcncc,  Lyons,  and  Rome  3 
VoL.  IL 


bufinefs  before  it  be  fent  off.  So  that  this  book,  together 
with  the  lettciii  received  (which  muft  alfo  be  carefully  kept 
In  files  or  boxes),  makes  a complete  hiftory  of  all  the  dealings 
that  pals  betwixt  a merchant  and  his  coiTefpondents  3 which 
may  be  very  ufeful  and  neceli'ary  on  many  occafions. 

9.  Pocket-book.  This  is  a fmall  Ixiok,  of  a portable  fize,  in 
which  a merchant  fets  down  the  bargains  he  makes,  the  ex- 
jiences  he  is  at,  the  debts  he  p>ays,  or  fums  he  receives,  with  ■ 
every  other  part  of  bufinefs  he  tranfiufts  while  abroad.  And 
when  he  comes  home  to  his  counting-houfe  or  (hop,  he  tranf- 
fers  the  things  contained  in  this  book,  each  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  wafte-book,  or  books  fubfidiary. 

I’adtors  of  great  bufinefs  fometimes  keep  another  fmali' 
book,  called  the  Memorandum-look.  Into  this  book  are  copied,, 
from  letters  as  they  come  to  baud,  Ihort  notes  of  the  feveral 
commlllioiis  for  buying  goods  contained  in  them  3 and  as  the 
commlftions  are  eft'eifted,  the  notes  are  crolfcd,  or  have  fome 
mark  atlixed  to  them.  This  is  more  convenient  In  doing 
bufinefs,  tlran  to  be  continually  running  to  the  letters  themr 
felves. 

The  above  are  the  fubfidiary  books  moft  in  ufe  : but  a- 
merchant  is  not  tied  down  or  reltridled  to  them  3 he  may 
keep  fome,  and  neglert  others,  or  invent  more  as  the  nature 
of  his  bufinefs  requires,  and  he  finds  convenient. 
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the  mulberry-tree,  by  Morel  at  Paris  3 the  olive  tree,  by  the  Ste- 
phenfes  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  the  Elxeviers  at  Amlterdam 
and  Leyden  5 the  bird  between  two  ferpents,  by  the  Fro- 
beuiufes  at  Bafil  3 the  truth,  b)'^  the  Comnidins  at  Heidelberg 
and  Paris  3 the  Saturn,  by  Colinxus3  the  printing-prefs,  by 
Badius  Afcencins,  8:c. 

The  tratfic  of  books  was  anciently  very  inconfiderable,  in-- 
fomuch  that  the  book- merchants  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  other  coimtric.s,  were  diftinguillied  by  the  appellation  of 
Jlationcrs,  as  having  no  fliops,  but  only  ftalls  and  ftands  in  the 
ftreets.  During  this  ftate,  the  civil  magiftrates  took  little 
notice  of  the  bookfellcrs,  leaving  the  government  of  them  to 
the  univerfities,  to  whom  they  were  fuppofed  more  immediate 
retainers  5 who  accordingly  gave  them  laws  and  regulations, 
fixed  prices  on  their  books,  examined  their  correftnefs,  and 
puniftied  them  at  diftretion.  But  when,  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  books  and  bookfellcrs  began  to  multiply,  it  became 
a matter  of  more  confequence  3 and  governments  took  the  di- 
ivHion  of  them  into  their  own  haiuls,.  giving  them  new  lla- 
tutes,  appointing  ot-licer,s  to  fix  prices,  granting  li-rences,  pri-. 
vileges,  &c. 

BOOM,  in  the  fea  language,  a long  piece  of  timber  with', 
which  the  clew  of  the  ftuddtng  fail  is  Ipread  out  3 . and  feme- 
times  the  boom  is  uled  to-  fpread  or  boom  out  the  clew  of  the 
main-maft. 

Boom,  denotes  alfo  a cable  ftretched  athwart  the  mouth 
of  a river  or  harbour ; with  yards,  top-mafts,  batlling  or  Ipars 
of  veood  l iftied  to  it,  to  prevent  an  enemy’s  coming  in. 

BOOMING,  among  failors,  denotes  the  application  of  a 
boom  to  the  tails.  A Ihip  i.s  laid  to  come  booming  forwartls, 
when  (he  comes  with  all  the  fail  the  can  make. 

BOOl'TH.dl.M HS,  a kind  of  agate  with  large  circles  in 
it,  bearing  fome  rcfemblance  to  an  ox’s  eye,-  from  wdience  it 
has  got  this  name. 

BOOPS,  in  zoology,  the  trivi.al  name  of  a fpeciesmf  balaena. 
See  Bal/T.na. 

BOOSHA'TTKR,  formerly  the  city  of  Utica,  famous  for 
the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato,  lies  about  fevon  miles  inland 
from  Porto  Farina  In  the  bay  ofd'unis. 

BOfTP,  a leathern  cover  or  defence  for  the  leg,  ufed  on 
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hm reSaok,  both  to  Iceen  the  boc!y  more''' nnn/ arid  dt-fend  the 
’vut  from  the  iiijui'ies  of  the.  weather.  Boi.^  t'eeru  to  h:i\'e 
t i‘’-e:i  their  name  from  the- refcmhlaitee  they  hear  to  a fort 
f?f  jacks  or  leathern  Itottles  formerly  in  \ife,  called  ho/tec;  in 
tlie  olil  French,  hduis.  ilorel  derives  the  name  from  the  (<1(1 
French  word  /'of,  a fmmp,  becanfe  the  boot  gives  the  leg  this 
appearance.  ' The  Giiinele  have  a kind  ot  boots  made  oftilk 
or  fine  lliitF  lined  with  cotton,  a firll  inch  thick,  "which  they 
alwat'S' v/ear  at  borne.  This  people  are  always -booted  ; and 

- when  a vilit  is  made  them,  if  they  happen  to  be  without  their 
boots*,  their  gneft  mutl  wait  ,tili  they  put  them  on.  They 
j’ever  flir  out  of  doors  without  their  boots  on  ; and  their  feru- 
pblonthcfs  iir  this  refp eT  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are 
always  carried  in  their  palanquins. 

■ -The  hoot  was  much  ufed  by  the  ancients,  by  the  foot  as  well 
. as  by  the  horlemen.  It  was  called  by  the  ancient  Roman.s 
. ccrca-f  -.in  miadle-age  writer.^!,  greva,  gamber/,!,  hamhfr£;a, 
bcmh.irga,  or  boibarga.  The  boot  is  fald  to  have  been  the  in- 

■ vention  of  the  Carians.  • It  was  at  firth  made  of  leather,  after- 
wards of  brafs  or  iron,  and  was  proof  both  againft  cuts  and 

■ 1;i!Rifis.  ‘it  was  from  this  tliat  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brazai- 

■ boated.  The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg  3 fome  fiiy  the 
right  leg,  which  was  more  advanced  than  the  left,  it  being 

. advanced  forwards  in  an  attack  with  the  fword ; but  in  reality 
; it  Sppears  to  have  been  uted  on  either  leg,  and  fometimes  on 
■-both.  Thole  who  fought  with  darts  or  mitfile  weapons,  ad- 
-.vanced  the  left  leg  foremoll,  fo  that  this  only  was  booted. 

Fijbing- boots,  are^a  thick  ftrong  fort  ufed  in  dragging  ponds, 
=-£iid  the  like.  Huj: ting-boots,  a thinner  kind  ufed  by  fportf- 
men.  • Jack-boots,  a kind  of  veiy  tlrong  boots  ufed  by  the 
t troopers. 

Boot,  was  likewife  a kind  of  torture  for  criminals  3 formerly 
ufed  to  e.xtort  confeilion.  It  w;is  a kind  of  bulkin  made 

- of  parchment  5 which  being  put  on  the  leg  moift,  and  brought 
. near  the  fire,  in  Ihrinking  I'queezed  the  leg  violently,  and  oc- 
i calioned  intolerable  pain. 

Boot-Tree,  or  Boot-lajl,  an  infirument  ufed  by  Ihoe-makers 
'to  widen  the  leg  of  a boot.  It  is  a wooden  cylinder  Hit  into 
two  parts,  between  which,  when  it  is  put  into  the  boot,  they 
* drive  by  main  force  a wedge  or  quoin. 

BOOTES,  a conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  con- 
fifting  of  2;3  ftars  according  to  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  of  18  in 

■ Tycho’s,  of  354  in  Bayer’s,  of  52  in  Hevellus’s,  and  of  54  in 
Air.  I'’lamftead’s  catalogue. 

BOOTY,  whatever  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  divided  in  common  among 
the  army,  the  general  only  claiming  a larger  fliare.  By  the 
military  difcipline  of  the  Romans,  fpoils  taken  from  the  ene- 
my iielongcd  to  the  reonblic,  particular  perfons  having  no  right 
to  them  : but  the  generals  who  piqued  themfelves  on  their  pro- 
bity carried  it  wholly  to  the  public  treafury.  Sometimes  in- 
deed they  divided  it  among  the  foldicry,  to  animate  them,  and 
lerve  in  lieu  of  a reward.  But  this  dillribution  depended  on  the 
generabs,  who  were  to  conduift  themfelves  herein  with  greatequity 
and  moderation  5 otherwilc  it  became  a punilhablc  crime  to  lay 
hands  on  the  pillage,  which  regularly  belonged  to  the  Rate.  The 
confuls  Romulus  and  Vaturlus  were  condemned  for  having 
fold  the  booty  taken  from  the  Afqui.— Among  the  Jews,  the 
booty  was  divuled  equally  between  the  army  and  the  people, 
though  under  the  kings  a different  kind  of  diflribution  ob- 
tained.— Among  the  Mahometans,  two  thirds  of  the  fpoils  are 
allowed  to  the  army : the  other  third  to  God,  to  Mahomet 
and  his  relations,  and  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the  pil- 
grim.s.— Among  us,  formerly  the  booty  was  divided  among 
the  foldicry.  If  the  general  be  in  the  field,  every  body  takes 
what  he  can  lay  hold  on  ; if  the  general  be  abfent,  the  booty 
•is  dillributed  among  the  foldicry,  two  parts  being  allowed  to 


the  cavalry,  and  one  to  the  infantry.  A captain  is  allowed 
ten  fliare.9,  a lieutenant  fix,  and  a cornet  four. 

BOPl’ARl’,  a tov/n  ol'iGennany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine. 
E.  long.  7.  3/;.  N.  lat.  30.  19.  ^ 

BOI-’SINGEN,  a town  of  Suabia  in  Germany,  feated  on  the 
river  Egar,  in  E.  long.  9.  55.  N.  lat.  48.  51. 

BOCIUINIANS,  in  church-hifiory,  a fe6f  of  heretics,  fo 
calk’d  from  Boqniniis  their  founder,  who  taught  that  ChriR 
did  not  die  for  all  mankind,  but  only  for  the  faithful,  and 
conreipiontly  was  only  a particular  Saviour. 

BOR  AGO,  in  botany,  a fynonime  of  the  Anchus.\. 

BOKAK,  among  Alahometans,  a fabulous  animal,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  the  middle  kind  between  an  afs  and  a mule, 
whereon  their  prophet  was  carried  in  his  nofttirnal  flight  from 
Jemthlem  into  the  heavens.  This  animal  the  Arabians  call 
Al-Borak,  q.  d.  J.'ining.  The  night  when  the  journey  was 
performed  is  called  Lcilat  al  Mccrogn,  i.  e.  the  night  of  af- 
ceiifton-,  and  the  flight  itfeif  Al  Meja-,  concerning  which 
there  arc  a multitude  of  traditions. 

BORAX,  from  the  Greek  Jlopciy.iov,  a fait  In  appearance 
fomewhat  finiilar  to  cryl'tals  of  alum,  brought  originally  frean 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  an  impure  ftate,  and  afterwards  purified  by 
the  chemifts.  It  was  long. doubted  whether  this  iait  were  a 
natural  or  faftitious  fubftance  3 but  it.  is  now  known  to  be 
produced  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  from  whence  other  parts 
of  the  caftern  continent  are  fupplied.  Air.  Kirwan,  in  his 
Mineralogy,  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Grill  Adamfon  fcntibme  !o 
Sweden  in  the  year  1772,  in  a cryflalline  form,  as  dtig  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  where  it  is  called  fonnxa, 
my  poun,  and  boui  poun.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in 
.Saxony  in  fome  coal-pits.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranl'ac^ions, 
vol.  xxvil,  we  have  two  diflerent  accounts  of  the  place  where  it 
is  found,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it. 

Air.  Fourcroy  informs  us  that  borax  is  found  in  commerce  In 
three  ditVerent  {rates,  i.  Crude  borax,  tincal,  or  chrylbcolla, 
which  comes  from  I’erfia.  He  deferibes  it  as  confuting  of  a 
greenilh  mafs  of  a grealy  feel,  or  in  opaque  cryftals  of  an  olive 
green,  which  are  fix-fided  prifms  terminated  by  Irregular 
prifms.  There  are  two  varieties  of  thefe  cryftals,  dift'ering  in 
magnitude  : this  fait  is  very  impure  by  the  addition  of  foreign 
matters.  Air.  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  this  kind  is  called  brute 
bora.v,  tincal,  or  cbryJocoUa,  and  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  large, 
ftat,  hexang-ular,  or  irregular  cr)'ftals,  of  a dull  white  or  grecu- 
ifti  colour,  greafy  to  the  touch  3 or  in  fmall  cryftals,  as  it  were 
cemented  together  by  a rancid,  yellowilh,  oily  fubftance,  in- 
termixed with  marl,  gravel,  and  other  impurities.  Air.  En- 
gellrom,  he  adds,  has  a fufpicion  that  the  tincal  is  only  the 
refidnum  of  the  mother  liquor  of  borax  evaporated  to  drynefs  ; 
and  that  the  greafmefs  arifes  from  its  being  mixed  with  butter- 
milk, to  prevent  its  efllorefcence.  2.  Borax  of  China  is  fome- 
what purer  than  the  foregoing,  and  is  met  with  in  the  form  of 
fmall  plates  or  maftes  irregularly  cryftallizcd,  and  of  a dirty 
white.  It  apj)cars  to  confift  of  fragments  of  prilins  and  py- 
ramids confounded  together  without  any  lymmetrical  arrange- 
ment 3 a white  powder  is  obferved  on  the  furface,  which  is 
thought  to  be  of  an  argillaceous  nature.  3.  The  Dutch  or 
purified  borax,  in  the  form  of  portions  of  traiifparent  crvflals 
of  confiderable  purity.  Pyramids  with  feveral  facets  may  be 
obferved  among  them,  the  cryftallization  appearing  to  have 
been  intermpted.  “ This  form  (fays  Air.  Fourcroy)  Ihows  to 
a certainty  that  the  Dutch  refine  this  fait  by  folution  and 
cryftallization.” — Air.  Kirwan  fays,  that  it  is  purified  by  fo- 
lution, filtration,  and  cryftaHizalion  3 and  the  cryftals  thus  ob- 
tained are  calcined,  to  free  them  ftill  farther  from  greafmefs  3 
and  then  diflblved,  filtered,  and  cryftallizcd  a fecond  time. 
Sometimes  more  mineral  alk.ali  is  added,  as  tincal  is  faid  to 
contain  an  excefs  of  fedative  fait, . Air.  Fourcroy  tells  us,  that 
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a ]varlfictl  borax,  not  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  imf  perhaps  even 
of  greater  purity,  is  prepared  by  Ibme  cheiiiitTs  at  Paris. 

The  fame  author  informs  u.s,  that  iSTr.  La  Piaine,  an  apo- 
thecary at  Paris,  has  difeovered,  that  it  is  cuntiimully  formed 
in  the  foap-fuds  and  refufe-waters  of  the  kitchen,  which  a per- 
I'on  preferves  in  a kind  of  ditch  ; and  from  which,  at  the  end 
of  a certain  time,  he  obtains  true  borax  in  fine  cryl'tals.  All 
that  we  can  deduce  (fays  he)  from  the  known  fadts  concerning 
its  formation,  is  finaply',  that  it  is  produced  in  llagnant  waters 
which  contain  fat  matters.”  Some  authors  affirm,  that  it  is 
produced  by  art  in  China.  A mixture  of  greafe,  clay,  and 
dung,  is  faid  to  be  depofited  in  a ditch,  Jlratum  Ju-per  Jlratnm. 
This  mixture  is  fprinklcd  with  water,  and  fuffiered  to  remain 
for  fomc  years  ; at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  lixiviated,  and 
affords  crude  borax  by  evaporation..  Others  have  fuppofed 
that  it  is  obtained  from  water,  which  filters  through  copper 
mines.  Air.  Beaume  pofitively  afl'ert.s,  that'  the  former  of 
thei'e  procefles  fucceeded  very  well  with  him  ; but  Dr.  Black 
gives  little  credit  to  his  aflertions.  According  to  Mr.  Kiiwan, 
100  parts  of  purified  borax  contain  of  real  boracic  acid, 
17  of  mineral  alkali,  and  about  47  of  water;  but  of  this  quan- 
tity of  mineral  alkali  only  about  five  parts  are  faturated  3 
whence,  in  many  cafes,  borax  a£ls  as  an  xlkali.  Bergman 
informs  us,  that  it  requires  an  equal  weight  of  acid  to  make 
the  alkaline  properties  entirely  dilappear;  and  Dr.  Withei'- 
ing,  that  double  the  quantity  of  acid  is  required  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  both  in  the  tincal  and  refined  borax. 

This  acid,  like  the  borax  in  lubftance,  is  made  ufe  of  to  fufe 
vitrifiable  earths,  with  which  it  forms  clear  and  nearly  colour- 
lefs  glaffes  : by  the  atfiftance  of  heat  it  dilfolves  the  earth  pre- 
cipitated from  the  liquor  of  flints.  It  unites  with  ponderous 
earth,  magncfia,  lime,  and  alkalis,  and  forms,  with  thefe 
ditferent  I'ubltances,  falts  diflinguilhed  by  one  general  name  of 
borax,  though  only  that  formed  by  the  combination  of fedative 
J-dlt  and  mineral  alkali  is  iifed  in  the  arts.  It  is  ul'ed  in  many 
other  chemical  operations  as  a flux,  befides  that  of  glafs-mak- 
ing ; and  the  dyers  alfo  ufe  it  for  giving  a glofs  to  filks.  In 
medicine  it  has  been  given  as  a narcotic  and  febrifuge,  under 
the  title  of  fal f dativum. 

BORBONIA,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  4 2d  order,  Carycphyllccs.  The  lligma 
is  emarginated  ; the  calyx  has  pointed  I'pincs  ; and  the  legumen 
Ls  pointed. — There  are  fix  fpecics,  all  of  which  are  natives 
of  warm  countries.  They  are  a kind  of  broom  3 and  in  the 
places  where  they  grow  naturally,  they  rife  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  but  in  Europe  feldom  to  more  than  four  or 
five.  They  mufl.  be  kept  conflantly  in  the  flove,  and  may 
he  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  Ihoots;  but  as  thei'e 
are  genenilly  two  j ears  before  they  put  forth  proper  roots,  the 
molt  eligible  meth(.xl  is  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  procured 
from  thole  places  where  they  gnjw  naturally,  as  they  do  not 
come  to  peileclion  in  this  country. 

BORBOKITES,  in  church-hiftorv,  a feil  of  gnoflics,  in 
the  fecond  century,  who,  belides  embracing  the  errors  of  thofe 
heretics,  denied  the  lalt  judgment.  Their  name  comes  from 
the  Greek  borhores,  filth  : on  account  of  a cnlloin  they  had 
of  daubing  their  faces  and  bodies  with  dirt  and  filth. 

BORCH,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Alagdeburgh  in  Lower 
Saxony.  E.  long.  12.  14.  N,  lat.  52.  25. 

BORCHLUhN,  a town  of  the  bilhopric  of  Leige  In  Ger- 
many, fituated  in  E.  long.  5.  28.  N.  lat  50.  50. 

BC)RD-h ALi  PENNY,  a Imall  toll  by  cuilom  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  town  for  fetting  up  board.s,  tables,  booths,  &:c.  in 
fairs  and  markets. 

Bonn  Lands,  the  demefnes  which  lords  keep  in  their  hands 
for  tEc  maintenance  of  their  bjard  or  table. 


Bonn  Lcdt\  a fervice  required  of  tenants  to  cany  timber 
out  of  the  woods  of  the  lord  tt>  his  houfe.  It  is  alfoufeil  iy 
fignlly  tile  <[uantity  of  provlfion  which  the  bordarii  or  bord- 
men  jiaid  for  their  bonl-lands. 

Service,  the  teuiure  of  bord-Iaiids,  by  which  fome 
lands  in  certain  places  are  held  of  the  bifiiop  of  London,  and 
the  tenants  now  pay  fixpcnce  per  acre,  in  lieu  of  I'ending  j)ro- 
vifon  recording  to  ancient  cufiem  for  their  lord’s  tab!.', 

BUR  DAT,  in  commerce,  a fni.jll  narrow  fluff',  which  is 
manufa-Slured  in  fomc  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  Cairo, 
at  Alexandria,  and  Damieta. 

BORDER,  in  gardening,  a narrow  bed  made  to  inclofc  par- 
terres, that  they  may  .not  be  trodden  ilpon  by  paffengers. 
They  are  made  either  circular  or  flraight,  or  turned  into  knot.s, 
fcroll.s,  volutes,  ?rc. 

BORDURE,  or  Border,  In  her.ildry,  a kind  of  addition 
on  the  limb  of  a fliield,  in  form  of  a hem,  or  girdle,  en- 
compaffing  it  all  round,  and  parallel  to  the  boundary  of  the 
efcutcheon,  and  ferving  as  a difeeren'ce.  See  Hep.m.duy. 

BORE,  among  engineers,  denotes  the  diameter  of  the  bar- 
rel ol  a gun  or  cannon,  or  rather  its  whole  cavity. 

BOREAS,  a Greek  name,  now  in  common  ufe  for  the 
north  wind.  Pezron  obferves,  that  anciently  Boreas  fignified 
the  nortb-cajl  blowing  at  the  time  of  the  fummer  lolftice. 
The  Greeks  crctSled  an  altar  to  Boreas.  He  is  reprefented  on 
the  temple  at  Athens  with  his  robe  before  his  mouth,  as  if  he 
felt  the  cold  of  the  climate  over  which  he  prefides,  agreeably 
to  the  defeription  of  Ovid,  who  calls  him  gclidus  iyrannus, 
“ the  fiiivering  tyrant.”  But  he  is  ufually  deferibed  by  the 
Roman  poets  as  violent  and  impetuous. 

BORGO,  an  ancient  town  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  E.  long.  26.  27.  N.  lat.  60. ,,34. 

Borgo  de  St.  Stpulcbro,  a town  of  Tufeany,  in  Italy,  fi- 
tuated in  E.  long.  13.  o.  N.  lat.  43.  30. 

Borgo  dc  -yal  de  Faro,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  in  E.  long.  10.  36.  N.  lat.  44.  35. 

BoiiGO-Forte,  a town  of  the  Mantuan  in  Italy,  fituated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Po  and  Alenzo.  E.  long.  1 1 , o, 
N.  lat.  44.  30. 

Borgo  San  Domino,  a town  of  Italy,  In  the  duchy  of  Parma. 
E.  long.  10.  31.  N.  lat.  41,  53. 

BORIA,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  In  the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 
W.  long.  2.  2.  N.  lat.  41.  50. 

BORING,  in  a general  I'cnfe,  the  art  of  perforating,  or. 
making  a hole  through  any  folid  body.  The  method  of  bor- 
ing 'ivater-pipes  is  as  follows.  The  poles  of  alder,  which  is  a 
very  urcful  wood  for  making  pumps,  water-pipes,  &c.  being 
laid  on  horfe.«  or  trallels  of  a foot  high,  to  roll  (he  ausiTe  ujion 
while  they  are  boring,  they  let  up  a lathe  to  turn  the  leafl  end 
of  the  poles,  to  lit  them  to  the  cavities  of  the  great  end  of  the 
others.  Thev  turn  the  Imall  ends  of  the  ])oles  about  five  or 
lix  inches  in  length,  to  the  lize  they  inteiid  to  bore  the  larger 
ends  about  the  I'anie  dc])th,  viz.  five  or  fix  inches.  This  is 
defigned  to  make  a joint  to  llmt  each  pair  of  poles  together, 
the  concave  part  being  the  female  part,  and  the  other  the  male 
part  of  the  joint.  In  turning  the  male  part,  they  turn  a channel 
in  it,  or  a I'mall  groove  at  a certain  diflance  from  the  end  3 and 
in  the  female  jiart  they  bore  a fmall  hole  to  lit  over  this  channel.' 
This  being  done,  they  bore  the  poles  through;  and  to  prevent 
them  from  boring  out  at  the  fide,  they  flick  great  nails  at  each 
end  to  he  a guide  in  boring.  It  Is  ufual,  however,  to  bore  them 
at  both  ends  ; I'o  that,  if  a pole  be  crooked  one  way,  they  can 
bore  it  through  and  not  fjjoil  it. 

Boring,  in  farriery,  a cruel  and  abfurd  method  of  treating 
a wrenched  Ihmddcr,  now  difufed. 

Boring,  in  mineralog)',  a methoti  of  piercing  the  earth 
with  fcooi'ing  irons,  which  being  drawn  back  at  projoer  times. 
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bring  up  •v/ith  them  famples  of  the  difTercnt  flrata  through 
which  they  have  palVed;  by  the  examination  ot  which  the  Ikil- 
ful  luineralogifl  will  be  able  to  guel’s  wliercabouts  a vein  of 
ore  inav  Iie>  or  whether  it  will  be  worth  while  to  open  a mine 
tltere  or  no. 

150K1Q.UEN,  one  of  the  Carihbee  iiland.<  in  North  Ame- 
rica, near  Porto  Rico.  W'.  long.  C4.  3 5.  N.  lat.  18.  o. 

BORKliLO,  a town  in  the  L/nited  Provinceis,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  .Zutphen.  Ji.  long.  6.  30.  N.  lat.  52.  13. 

BOKMIO,  a tmvn  of  the  ctcantry  of  the  Grifons,  capital 
of  a comity  of  the  lame  name,  in  Switzerland.  It  is  40  miles 
S.  E.ofCoire.  Long.  10.  3.  E.  Lat.  46.  23.  N. 

BORNE,  a market  town  of  Lincolnlhii'e  in  England.  W. 
long.  o.  20.  N.  lat.  52.  40. 

BORNEO,  an  illand  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  one 
of  the  three  great  Sunda  Illands.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  larg- 
ed illand  in  the  world,  next  to  New  Holland  j being  1500 
miles  in  circumference.  It  lies  E.  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra. 
Long.  III.  27.  E.  Lat.  4.  33.  N. 

BORNHOLM,  an  illand'  in  the  Baltic  fea,  to  the  S.  E.  of 
the  province  of  Schonen  in  Sweden.  E.  long.  14.  36.  N.  lat. 

BORNOU,  a kingdom  or  province  of  Zaara  in  Africa,  ex- 
tending from  1 2 to  22  degree.s  of  call  longitude,  and  from  1 7 to  . 
21  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

BOROUGH,  Burkough,  Borow,  or  Burgh,  is  frequently 
ulcd  for  a town  or  corporation  which  is  not  a city.  Borough, 
in  its  original  Saxon  horge,  or  b.rrgb,  has  been  fuppol’ed  to 
mean  a tithing  or  company,  of  ten  families,  who  were  bound 
and  combined  together  as  each  others  pledge.  Afterwards,  as 
Verftegan  informs  us,  borough  came  to  fignify  a town  that 
had  fomething  of  a wall  or  inclofure  about  it : fo  that  all 
places  which  among  our  anceftors  had  the  denomination  bo- 
rough, were  one  way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified.  But,  in 
later  times,  the  fame  appellation  was  alfo  beftowed  on  feveral 
of  the  n>illa  hiftgniores,  or  country  towns  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary note,  .though  not  walled. 

'I’he  ancient  Saxons,  according  to  Spelman,  gave  the  name 
burgh  to  thofe  called, . in  other  countries,  cities.  But  divers 
canons  being  made  for  removing  the  epifcopal  fees  from  vil- 
lages and  Imall  towns  to  the  chief  cities,  the  name  city  became 
attributed  to  epifcopal  towns,  and  that  of  borough  retained  to 
all  the  reft ; though  thefe  too  had  the  appearance  of  cities,  as 
being  governed  by  their  mayors,  and  having  laws  of  their  own 
making,  and  fending  reprefen tatives  to  parliament,  and  being 
fortified  with  a wall  and  caftle,  and  the  like. 

Borough,  or  burgk,  is  now  particularly  appropriated  to 
Aich  towns  and  villages  as  fend  burgefl'es  or  reprefentatives  to 
parliament.  Boroughs  are  equally  fuch,  whether  they  be  in- 
airporate  or  not  j there  being  great-  numbers  of  our  Englllh 
boroughs  not  incorporated ; and,  on  the  contrary,  feveral 
corporations  that  are  not  boroughs}  c.  gr.  Kingfton,  Deal, 
Kendal,  R'c. 

Ihyul  Boroughs,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made  for 
the  p..ivantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted  hy  feveral  of  their 
kings;  having  the  privilege  of  fending  commiftioners  to  re- 
prckiut  them  in  parliament,  betides  other  jicculiar  privileges. 
Toe  Roy.il  Boroughs  arc  not  only  fo  many  diftinrt  coiqiorations, 
but  do  alfo  conftilute  one  entire  bmly,  governed  by,  and  ac- 
countable to,  one  general  Court,  anciently  called  the  court  of 
four'hcror.ghs,  held  yearly  to  treat  and  dctenninc  concerning 
matters  relating  to  the  common  advantage  of  all  boroughs, 
fllie  four  boroughs  which  formerly  compofed  this  court  were, 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick ; which  two 
laft  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifti,  l.lnlithgow  and  La- 
neik  were  put  in  their  jilaces ; with  a laving  to  the  former, 
whenever  they  ftiov.ld  return  to  tlieir  allegiance..  But  this 


court  not  being  fulTicient  to  anfwer  the  neceffities  of  the 
royal  boroughs,  they  were  all  empowered,  under  James 
HI.  in  1487,  to  fend  commillluners  to  a yearly  convention 
of  their  own,  which  was  then  appointed  to  he  held  at  inver- 
keithing,  but  is  now  held  a<t  Edinburgh,  under  the  denomina-. 
tion  of  the  convention  of  boroughs.  Many  abul’cs  are  faid  to 
fublift  in  the  royal  boroughs,  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
election,  inibmuch  that  petitions  to  parliament  have  been 
prefented,  though  as  yet  without  producing  any  relief  to  the 
petitioners. 

BoROUGH-UoMr/r,  are  certain  courts  held  in  boroughs,  by 
prefeription,  charter,  or  ait  of  parliament;  fuch  are  the  flie- 
ritf ’s  court,  and  court  of  huftings,  in  l.ondoii. 

Boro  UGH- EV/jf/z/i,  a culloinary  dd'ccnt  of  lands  or  tenements,,, 
in  fome  ancienfc  boroughs  and  copy-hold  manors,  by  which  the 
yuungert  fon,  and  not  the  eldeft,  fucceeds  to  the  burgage  te- 
nement on  the  death  of  his  father.  For  which  Littleton  gives- 
this  reafon ; becaufc  the  younger  fon,  by  reafon  of  liks  tender 
age,  is  not  fo  cajxiblc  as  the  reft  of  his  brethren  to  help  him- 
lelf.  Other  authors  have  given  indeed  a much  ftranger 
realbn  for  this  cuftom  ; as  if  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  anciently 
a right  to  break  the  feventh  commandment  with  his  tenant’s 
wife  on  her  wedding  night ; and  that  therefore  the  tenement 
defeended,  not  to  the  eldeft,  but  to  the  youngeft  fon,  who  was. 
more  certainly  the  olTs[>ring  of  the  tenant.  But  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  this  cuftom  ever  prevailed  in  England,  though  it 
certainly  did  in  Scotland  (under  the  name  of  mcrcbcta,  or 
viarcbcta),  till  abolilhed  by  Malcolm  III.  But  perhaps  a. 
more  rational  account  than  either  may  be  brought  from  the 
praAice  of  the  Tartars ; among  whom,  according  to  Father 
Duhalde,  this  cuftom  of  defeent  to  the  youngeft  fon  alfo  pre- 
vails. That  nation  is  compofed  totally  of  fliepherds  and  herdf- 
men  ; and  the  elder  Ions,  as  foon  a.s  they  are  capable  of  leading 
a paftoral  life,  migrate  from  their  father  with  a ceitain  allot- 
ment of  cattle,  and  go  to  feek  a new  habitation.  The  young- 
eft fon,  therefore,  who  continues  lateft  with  his  father,  is  na- 
turally the  heir  of  his  houfe,  the  reft  being  already  provided  for.. 
And  thus  we  find,  that  among  many  other  northern  nations  it 
was  the  cuftom  for  all  the  Ibns  but  one  to  migrate  from  the 
father,  which  one  became  his  heir.  So  that  poffibly  this  cuf- 
tom, wherever  it  prevails,  may  be  the  remnant  of  that  paftoral: 
ftate  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Germans  which  Caefar  and  Ta- 
citus deferibe. 

BoROUGH-i)i’<7if,  or  Head-borough,  called  alfo  borough-holder y 
or  hurjbolder,  the  chief  man  of  the  decenna,  or  hundred,  chofea 
to  fpeak  and  abt  in  behalf  of  the  reft.  Head-borough  alfo  fig- 
nifies  a kind  of  head  conftable,  where  there  ai’c  feveral  chofea 
as  his  aififtauts,  to  ferve  warrants,  See. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  a town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
flilre  in  England.  W.  long.  i.  13.  N.  lat..  34.  10. 

BOROZAIL,  or  the  zeal  of  the  Ethiopians,  a.  difeafe  epi- 
demic in  the  countries  about  the  river  Senegal.  It  principally 
afteAs  the  pudenda,  but  is  difierent  from  the  lues  venerea,  though, 
attributed  to  excellive  vencry.  In  the  men  this  diftemper  is 
called  afab,  and  in  women  ojjdbatus. 

BOliRACHIO.  See  Caoutchouc. 

BORRAGE.  See  Anchus.v. 

BORRELISTS,  in  church  hillory,  a Chvlftian  feA  in  Hol- 
land ; fo  denominated  from  their  founder  Borrcl,  a perfon  of 
great  learning  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues^ 
They  rejeA  the  ufe  of  the  facraincnts,  public  jirayer,  ami  all 
other  external  abts  of  worthip.  They  allert,  that  all  the  ChriG 
tlan  churches  of  the  world  have  degenerated  from  the  pure 
apoftolical  doArines,  becaufc  they  have  fullered  the  word  of 
Cn)d,  which  is  infallible,  to  be  expounded,  or  rather  corrupted,. 
Vty  doAors  who  are  not  infallible.  T.hcy  lead  a very  auftcrc 
life,  and  employ  a great  part  of  their  goods  in  alms*. 
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EORHOWIKG  AKD  Hiring,  in  law,  are  contra6\s  by 
•which  a qualified  property  may  be  transferred  to  the  hirer  or 
b<nTOwer;  in  which  there  is  only  this  difference,  that  hiring  is 
al wavs  for  a price  or  ftipend,  or  additional  recompenfe;  bor- 
rowing is  merely  gi-atnitous.  But  the  law  in  both  cafes  is  the 
fame.  They  are  bath  contrafts,  whereby  the  poffeffion  and 
tranfient  property  are  transferred  for  a particular  time  or  ufe,on 
condition  and  agreement  to  reftdre  the  goods  fo  hired  or  borrow- 
ed, as  foon  as  the  time  is  expired,  or  the  ufe  jierformed,  toge- 
ther with  the  jjrice  or  ftipend  (in  cafe  of  hiring)  either  exprelsly 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  or  left  to  be  implied  by  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  vAlue  of  the  fenfice.  By  this  mutual  contraft, 

• the  hirer  or  borrower  gains  a temporary  property  in  the  thing 
hired,  accompanied  with  an  implied  condition  to  ufe  it  \vith 
moderation,  and  not  to  abufe  it  j and  the  owner  or  lender  re- 
tains a rcverfionary  intereft  in  the  fame,  and  acquires  a new 
property  in  the  price  or  reward.  Thus,  if  a man  hires  or  bor- 
Tows  a horfe  for  a month,  he  has  the  poffeffion  and  a quhliried 
projierty  therein  during  that  period  ; on  the  expiration  of 
which  his  qualified  property  determines,  and  the  owner  be- 

• comes  (in  cafe  of  hiring)  intitled  alfo  to  the  premium  or  price 
for  which  the  horfe  was  hired.  There  is  one  fpccies  of  this 
price  or  reward  the  mort  ufual  of  any,  but  concerning  which 
many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times  very  much 
jieqilexed  themfelves  and  other  people,  by  raifing  doubts  about 
its  legality  m foro  co?ifch'jduT.  That  is,  when  money  is  lent  on  a 
contraft  to  receive  not  only  the  principal  fum  again,  but  alfo 

• an  increafeBy  way  of  compenfation  for  the  ufe,  which  is  gene- 
rally called  intcrcjl  by  thole  who  think  it  lawful,  and  ujury  by 
thole  who  do  not  fo. 

BORSEHOliDER,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  one  of  the 
loweft  magiftrates,  whole  authority  extemled  only  over  one 
freeburgh,  tithing,  or  decennary,  cotififting  of  ten  families. 
Every  freeman  who  wiftred  to  enjoy  the  protedfion  of  the  laws, 
and  not  to  be  treated  as . a vagabond,  was  uixler  the  neceifity  of 
being  admitted  a member  of  the  tithing  where  he  and  his  family 
refided  ; and  in  older  to  obtain  this  admilfion,  it  was  as  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  maintain  a good  reputation;  becaufe  all  the 
members  of  each  tithing  being  mutual  pledges  and  fureties  for 
each  other,  and  the  whole  tithing  fureties  to  the  king  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  all  its  member.s,  they  were  very  cautious  of 
admitting  any  into  their  fociety  who  were  of  bad  or  doubtful 
charafters.  .Each  tithing  formed  a little  ftate  or  common- 
wealth within  itf'elf,  ahd  Chole  one  of  its  moft  refpeftablc  mem- 
bers for  its  head,  who  was  fometimes  called  the  alderman  of  Inch 
a tithing  or  freeburgh,  on  account  of  his  age  and  experience, 
-but  moft  commonly  borfeholJer,  from  the  Salron  words  borhy 
a furety,  and  alder,  a head  or  chief.  This  magiftrate  had 
authority  to  call  together  the  members  of  his  tithing,  to 
prefide  in  their  meetings,  and  to  put  their  fenteuces  in  execu- 
tion. 'I’hc  merabei’s  of  each  tithing,  with  their  tithing-man  or 
borfeholder  at  their  head,  conftituted  a court  of  juftice,  in  which 
all  the  little  controverfies  arifing  within  the  tithing  were  deter- 
mined. If  any  difpute  of  great  difficulty  or  iuqwrtance  ha])pen- 
cd,  or  if  either  of  the  parlies  was  not  willing  to  fubmit  to  a 
fentence  given  In  the  tilhing-court,  the  caufe  was  referred 
or  appealed  to  the  next  fuperior  court,  or  court  of  the 
hundred. 

BORSET,  nr  Borsett,  celebrated  for  Its  fulphurcons 
baths;  a place  alwuit  half  a league  from  Aix-la-Chapclle  in 
Germany. 

BOS,  the  Ox  in  zoology,  a genus  of  qna<lnipcds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  pecora.  The  characters  of  this  genus  arc,  that  the 
horns  are  yellow  and  turned  foiward,  bent  like  crefeents,  and 
ftnooth  on  the  furfa<'c.  The  fore  teeth  are  S in  number,  and 
the  canine  teeth  arc  wanting.  Linnaeus  enumerates  j fpccies, 
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I.  The  'TAunt’s,  Includhig  the  bull  and  co'w,  has  cylindrical 
horns  bent  outwards,  and  loofe  dewlaps.  The  bull,  or  male, 
is  naturally  a fierce  and  terrible  animal.  When  the  cows  arc 
in  feafon,  he  is  perfeCfly  ungovei'nable,  and  often  altogether 
furious.  When  chafed,  he  has  an  air  of  fullen  majefty,  and 
oft  tears  up  the  ground  With  his  feet  and  horns.  The  princi- 
pal ufe  of  the  bull  is  to  propagate  the  fpecies  ; for  although  he 
might  be  trained  to  labour,  his  obedience  cannot  be  depended 
on.  A bull,  like  a ftallion,  fliould  be  the  moft  handfome  of 
his  fpecies.  He  fhould  be  large,  well-made,  and  in  good  heart; 
he  Ihould  have  a black  eye,  a fierce  ai'peCl,  but  an  open  front; 
a ftiort  head  ; thick,  fhort,  and  blackilh  horns,  and  long  fliaggy 
ears ; a ihort  and  ftraight  nofe,  large  and  full  breaft  and  flioul- 
ders,  thick  and  fleftiy  neck,  firm  reins,  a ftraight  back,  thick 
flefhy  legs,  and  a long  tail  well  covered  with  hair.  Caftration 
remarkably  foftens  the  nature  of  this  animal ; it  deftroys  all 
his  fire  and  Impetuofity,  and  renders  him  mild  and  traftable, 
without  diminifliing  his  ftrength ; on  the  contrary,  after  this 
operation,  which  is  ufually  performed  before  the  animal  is  2 years 
old,  his  weight  is  increafed,  and  he  becomes  fitter  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  plowing,  8cc. 

The  females  of  all  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  which  we  keep  In 
flocks,  and  whofe  incre'afe  Is  the  principal  objeft,  are  much 
more  nfeful  than  the  males.  The  cow  produces  milk,  butter, 
See.  which  are  principal  articles  of  our  food.  She  receives  the 
bull,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
time  of  geftatron  is  9 months,  which  naturally  brings  veal  to 
our  markets  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of 
April.  However,  luxury  has  fallen  upon  methods  by  which 
veal  may  be  had  almoft  every  month  In  the  year.  The  cow 
comes  to  the  age  of  puberty  in  iS  months,  but  the  bull  requires 
two  years.  A milk-cow  ought  to  be  cholen  young,  fteftiy,  and 
nvith  a britlc  eye. 

The  heavieft  and  moft  bulky  animals  neither  lleep  fo  pro- 
foundly nor  fo  long  as  the  fmaller  ones.  The  deep  of  the  ox 
is  fliort  and  llight ; he  wakes  at  the  leaft  noife.  He  lies  gene- 
rally on  the  left  fide,  and  the  kidney  of  that  fide  is  always  larger 
than  the  other.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  oxen, 
and  a reddifti  or  blade  is  moft  efteemed.  The  hair  fhould  be 
glolly,  thick,  and  foft ; for  when  otherwife,  the  animal  is  either 
not  in  health,  or  has  a weakly  conftitution.  The  heft  time  for 
inuring  thein  to  labour  Is  at  the  age  of  two  and  a half  or  three 
year.s.  The  ox  eats  very  quick,  and  foon  fills  his  firft  ftoinach  ; 
after  v/hich  he  lies  down  to  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  1 he 
firft  and  fecond  ftomachs  are  continuations  of  the  fame  bag, 
and  very  capacious.  After  the  grals  has  been  chewed  over 
again,  it  is  reduced  to  a kind  of  math,  not  unlike  boiled  fpinage  ; 
and  under  this  form  it  is  lent  down  to  the  third  ftoinach, 
where  it  remains  and  digells  for  tome  time  ; but  the  digeltion 
is  not  fully  completed  till  it  comes  to  the  fourth  ftoinach,  from 
which  it  is  thrown  down  to  the  bowels.  Whenever  then  tlie 
two  firft  ftomachs  are  diftended  with  food,,  they  contract,  and 
this  compreftes  the  foot!,  and  makes  it  endeavour  to  get  out  ; 
now  the  gullet  being  larger  than  the  jiallage  between  the  fcr 
cond  and  third  ftomachs,  the  prellurc  of  the  llomach  neceHiirily 
forces  it  up  the  gullet.  The  aftion  of  ruminating,  however, 
appears  to  be  in  a great  meafure  voluntary ; as  animals  of  tliis 
kind  have  a jiower  ofincreafing  the  rcatftion  of  their  ftomachs. 
After  the  food  has  ]>alled  through  all  the  four  ftomachs,  it  is 
reduced  to  a perfed-t  mucilage,  every  w.ay  prejiared  for  being 
taken  up  by  the  laifcals,  and  converted  into  nouriihment. 

Bulls,  cows  and  oxen,  are  fond  of  licking  themfelves,  ef- 
pecially  when  lying  at  reft.  But  this  prarticc  ihould  be  ^ire- 
vented  as  much  asjiolllble;  for  as  the  hair  is  an  undigeftible 
fubilance,  it  lies  in  the  llomach  or  guts,  and  is  gradually  coate<i 
bv  a glutinous  fubftance,  which  in  time  hardens  into  round 
balls  of  a confiderablc  bulk,  which  fometimes  kill  them,  but 
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aUvavF  prevent  their  fattening,  as  the  ftomach  is  rendered  in- 
eapabic  of  dlgeiting  ilie  fuud  id  well  as  it  ought. 

The  age  of  thefe  animals  inay  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  teeth 
ai:d  horns.  The  lirlt  fore-teeth  fall  out  at  the  age  of  (ix 
months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others  of  a darker  colour,  and 
broader.  At  the  end  of  fixteen  months,  the  next  milk-teeth 
likewil'c  fall  out  j and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  all 
the  fore-teeth  are  renewed,  and  then  they  are  long,  pretty 
white,  and  equal.  However,  as  the  animal  advances  in  year.*!, 
they  become  unequal  and  blackith.  The  horns  of  oxen  four 
years  of  age  are  fmall  jjointed,  neat,  and  fmoolh,  but  thickcfl 
near  the  head  : this  thick  part  next  feafon  is  puflicd  further 
from  the  head  by  a horny  cylinder,  which  is  alfo  terminated 
b}'  another  fwelling  part,  and  lb  on  (for  as  long  as  the  ox  lives, 
the  horns  continue  to  grow)  5 and  thefe  fwellings  become  fo 
many  annular  knots  by  which  the  age  may  be  eafily  reckoned  ; 
lint  from  the  point  to  the  firft  knot  mult  be  counted  three 
}-ears,  and  every  fucceeding  kn<jt  only  one  year.  'I'he  bull, 
tow,  aiid  ox,  generally  live  about  fourteen  t>r  fifteen  years. 

The  northern  countries  of  Europe  pnKluce  the  bell  eatlle  of 
this  kind.  Indeed,  they  bear  cold  better  than  heat ; and  for 
this  reafon  are  not  lb  plenty  in  thelbuthern  countries.  There 
are  but  few  in  Afia'  to  the  foiith  of  Armenia,  or  in  Africa  be- 
yond Egyj)t  aivl  Earbaiy.  Ameri<-a  ju-odneed  none  till  they 
were  carried  there  by  the  Europeans.  But  the  larged  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Denmark,  I’udolia,  the  Ukraiu,  and  among  the 
Calmuck  Tartars. 

In  I,apland,  they  are  moftly  white,  and  many  of  them  want 
horns. 

The  Eritifh  breed  of  cattle,  Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  has  in 
general  been  fo  much  improved  by  foreign  mixture,  that  it 
ife  dilHcult  to  point  out  the  original  kind  of  thefe  illands. 
'i’hofc  which,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  Eritifli 
are  lar  inferior  in  dze  to  tliofe  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
European  continent ; the  cattle  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
are  exceedingly  fmall ; and  many  of  them,  males  as  well  as 
Itrriale.s,  are  hornlefs  ; the  Wclfh  nuits  are  inuch  larger  : the 
Mack  cattle  of  Cornwall  arc  of  the  fame  dze  with  the  lad. 
I'he  large  fpecies  that  b now  cultivated  through  mod  parts  of 
tireat  Britain,  are  either  entirely  of  foreign  extra£tion,  or  our 
«-wn  improved  by  a crofs  with  the  foreign  kind.  The  I.in- 
colndure  kind  derive  their  dze  from  the  Holdein  breed;  and 
the  large  hornlefs  cattle  that  are  bred  in  fomc  parts  of  England, 
come  rjriglnally  from  Poland. 

2:  The  BON  ASUS,  has  a long  mane  ; its  horns  are  bent  round' 
tov/ards  the  cheek,  and  are  not  above  a I'pan  long.  It  is  about 
the  dze  of  a large  bull,  and  is  a native  of  Africa  and  Ada. 
^^'hcn  enraged,  he  throws  out  his  dung  upon  dogs  or  other 
animals  that  annoy  him;  the  dung  has  a kind  of  caudic 
quality,  which  burns  the  hair  off  any  animal  it  falls  upon., 

.3.  'I'he  BISON,  has  diort  black  rounded  hoins,  with  a great 
interval  between  their  bafes.  On  the  fhouldcrs  is  a vaft  hunch, 
confiding  of  a defhy  fubdance,  much  elevated.  The  fore-parts 
of  the  bixly  are  thick  and  drong ; the  hind-part,  flender  and 
weak . The  hunch  and  head  are  covered  with  a very  long  un- 
dulated fleece,  divided  into  locks,  of  a dull  rud-colour : this 
is  at  times  fo  long,  as  to  make  the  fore-part  of  the  animal  of  a 
ihapclefs  appearance,  and  toobfeure  ds  fenfe  of  feeing.  During 
winter,  the  whole  body  is  clothed  in  the  fame  manner.  In 
fummer  the  hind  part  of  the  body  is  naked,  wrinkled,  and 
dulky.  'i'he  tail  is  about  a fcxit  long;  at  the  end  is  a tuft  of 
black  hairs,  the  red  naked.  It  inhabits  Mexico  and  the  in- 
terior parts  of  North  America.  It  is  found  in  great  herds  in 
the  Savannas ; and  is  fond  of  mardiy  places,  where  it  lodges 
amidd  the  high  reeds.  In  Louifiana  they  are  feen  feeding  in 
lierds  innumerable,  promllcnoufly  with  multitudes  of  tiags  and 
lUer,  during  morning  and  evening ; ictiring  in  the  fultry  heats 


* 

into  the  fliadc  of  tall  reeds,  which  Ixirder  the  rivers  of  Amenica^ 
'Phey  are  exceedingly  Iby  ; and  very  fearful  of  man,  unlefs  they 
are  wounded,  when  they  purfue  their  enemy,  and  become  very 
dangerous. 

'Pile  chafe  of  thefe  animals  is  a favourite  dlverfibn  of  the 
Indians ; and  is  ed'ebicd  either  by  ibooting  them  dngly,  in 
which  cafe  the  markl'man  mud  take  great  care  to  go  againd 
the  wind ; for  their  Imcll  is  fo  ex<]uLfite,  that  they  foon  get 
feent  of  him  and  retire ; or  by  driving  a number  of  them  into- 
a groupe,  by  fetting  fire  to  the  dry  grafs  all  around  them  and 
afterwards  difpatching  theni ; a method  which,  owing  to  their 
dread  of  fire,  is  eafily  cd’eited.  Their  fagacity  however  in 
defending  tbemfelves  againd  the  attacks  of  wolves  is  admirar 
ble.  ^Yhcn  they  feent  the  approach  of  a drove,  of  thofe  rar 
venous  creatures,  the  herd  puts  itfelf  into  the  form  of  a 
circle.  The  weaked  keep  in  the  middle  ; the  dronged  are 
ranged  on  the  outfide,  prefenting  to  the  enemy  an  impenetra- 
ble front  of  horns.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  tame  and 
dornedicate  the  Eifon,  by  catching  the  calves  and  bringing 
them  up  with  the  common  kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the 
breed;  but  It  has  not  yet  anfwercd  ; for  notwithdandlng  they 
for  a time  loll  their  favage  nature,  } ct  they  at  lad  always  grew, 
impatient  of  redraint,  would  break  down  the  dronged  in- 
clofure.s,  and  entice  the  tame  cattle  into  the  corn-delds.  They 
have  been  known,  to  engender  together,  and  to  breed. 

The  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  a variety  of  this  fpeefes,  wants 

the  hump  between  the  dioulders  (fee  PI.  It  is  about  the 

dze  of  a Scotch  bullock  ; has  a thick  body,  and  diort  legs. 
The  horns  are  large,  and  very  remarkable  from  being  united  at. 
their  origin  in  the  Ikull;  though  immediately  after,  they  fall 
down  on  each  fide  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  taper  away  Iraall, 
and  their  points  turn  upwards.  The  hair  is  black,  grows  to  a- 
great  length,  and  covers  a fine  wool  fuperlor  to  Vigonia  wooL 
The  male  only  has  the  curious  fcalp  jud  deferibed  ; the  female  is 
covered  with  hair.  Thefe  animals  frequent  the  countr)’’  about 
100  miles  inwards  to  the  N.  "W.  of  Churchill  river  in  Hud- 
fon’s bay,  where  they  are  vciy  numerous,  and  live  in  herds, 
'of  30  or  40  up  to  Go  or  100.  The  bulls  arc  very  few  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cows ; for  it  is  rare  to  fee  more  than  two  or 
three  full  grown  bulls  even  with  the  hrged  herd ; and  from 
the  number  of  males  which  at  tin;es  are  found  dead,  the  In- 
dians are  of  opinion  that  they  kill  each  other  in  contending  for 
the  females  at  the  rutting  feafon,  when  they  are  remarkably 
furious,  and  jealous  of  their  millredes.  'I’hcy  delight  mod  in. 
the  ftoney  and  mountainous  parts  of  barren  grounds  ; and 
though  of  a bulky  and  unwieldy  form,  yet  they  will  climb  the 
rocks  with  the  eafe  and  agility  of  a goat,  and  like  that  animal 
will  feed  on  any  thing.  They  feem  indeed  fondcll  of  grafs,  but  in. 
winter  they  eat  mofs  and  any  other  herbage  they  can  find.  This 
animal  obtains  its  name  from  a very  drong  inuffy  fmell,  whiclr. 
is  chiedy  perceptible  in  its  urine..  Indeed  its  jicnis  is  always  ' 
lubricated  with  a brown  gummy  fubdance,  fo  highly  feonted. 
with  mufk,  as  not  to  lofe  this  quality,  though  kept  for  many 
years.  The  Indians  kill  great  numbers  of  them ; 2000  to 
4000  lb.  weight  of  the  iledi  frozen  being  annually  brought  to 
Prince  of  Wales’s  fort,  and  ferved  out  as  provifions  to  the. 
Europeans. 

The  Cape  Buffalb,  or  Bos  Coffer  of  Sparrman,  another  va- 
riety (fee  the  plate),  inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa 
N.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  N.  of 
the  Tropic.  They  are  faid'  to  be  greatly  fuperior  in  dze  to, 
tile  larged  Englilh  ox  ; hang  their  heads  down,  and  have  a 
mod  ferocious  and  malevolent  appearance.  Phey  are  in  faifl 
excefflvely  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  \vill  lie  quietly  in  wait  in 
the  woods,  and  nilh  fuddenly  on  padengers,  and  trample  them, 
their  horfes,  and  oxen  of  draught,  under  their  feet.  They  arc. 
very  fwift)  and  prodigloully  drong  : the  lion,  which  can  break 
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the  back  of  the  ftrongeft  domcfiic  ox  at  one  blow,  cannot  kill 
thi3  fpccies,  except  by  lcaj)ing  on  its  back,  and  fufFocating  it 
by  fixing  his  talons  about  its  nofe  and  mouth.  The  lion  how- 
ever very  often  perillies  in  the  attempt ; but  leaves  the  marks 
of  his  Airy  about  the  mouth  and  nofe  of  the  beaft.  I'hey  live 
in  great  herds,  efperiaUy  in  Krake-Kamina,  and  other  deferts 
of  the  Cape,  but  they  are  alfo  found  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Guinea  ; and  retire  during  the  day  into  the  thick  forefts.  They 
are  reckoned  good  meat  by  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape,  where 
they  are  called  Aurochs,  but  differ  totally  from  the  European 
fjiecics.  Of  this  animal  we  have  a veiy  circumftantial  account 
by  Dr.  Sparrman,  who  was  the  firft  that  gave  an  accurate 
delineation  and  defeription  of  it. 

4’.  The  GRUKXiENS,  or  hog-cow,  has  cylindrical  horns  bent 
backwards.  The  body  is  fo  hairy,  that  the  hair  hangs  down 
upon  its  knees  like  a goat.  I’he  'colour  of  the  boily  is  black, 
but  the  front  is  white.  It  has  brill'i’s  on  its  back,  tail,  and 
hind-legs,  and  it  grunts  like  a hog.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
north  of  Alia. 

The  Ikdicus  is  a variety,  of  the  Bos  Grumuens,  but  has  a 
vaft  hump  on  the  flioulders.  Thefe  animals  differ  much  in  their 
lize  and  in  the  form  of  their  horns.  Some  are  very'  large,  and  of 
a reddilh  colour,  with  horns  iljort,  and  bending  clofe  to  the  neck 
(fee  PL  51);  others  very  fmall,  with  horns  almoitujiright,  bending 
a little  forward.  In  Surat  is  a minute  kind  not  bigger  than  a 
great  dog,  which  have  a very  fierce  look,  and  are  ufed  to  draw 
children  in  fmall  carts.  In  Celebes  is  afmall  fpecies  not  bigger 
than  a middle-fizcd  fheep,  called  Anoa,  very  fierce  and  wild,  of 
a daxk  afli-colour,  inhabiting  the  rocks. 

5.  The  BUBALUS,  or  common  buidalo,  has  large  black  horns 
bent  backward  and  imvard,  and  plain  before.  The  hair  on 
the  back  is  very  hard,  but  thinly  fcattered  over  the  body'.  It 
is  a native  of  Alia  j but  they  are  tamed  in  Italy',  and  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  black  cattle  in  other  countries.  They 
draw  carriages,  and  arc  guided  by  a rope  tied  to  a ftring  thruft* 
through  their  nofes.  This  buffalo  is  larger  than  an  ox,  has  a 
thicker  Ixidy',  and  a very'  hard  hide.  His  j.iace  is  flow  5 but  he 
will  carry'  a great  burden.  They  feed  in  herds  like  cows;  and 
yield  plenty  of  milk,  of  which  v'ery'  good  butter  and  cheefe  are 
made.  Their  flefh  is  pretty'  good,  but  not  to  be  compared  to 
beef.  The  wild  buffalo  (fee  the  plate)  is  a very'  fierce  and  dan- 
gerous animal ; he  often  attacks  travellers,  and  tears  them  to 
jiieccs.  However,  they  are  not  fo  much  to  be  feared  in  woods 
as  in  the  plains,  beoaufe  their  horns,  which  are  fomdimes  ten 
feet  long,  are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  branches  of  trees, 
which  gives  thole  who.  are  furprifed  by  them  time  to  efcape. 
They  arc  excellent  fwimmers,  and  will  crofs  the  largeft  rivers 
without  any  difficulty'.  They  run  wild  in  great  troops  on  the 
coall  of  Malabar ; for  which  reafon  ftrangers  are  allowed  to 
hunt  and  liill  them  at  pleafure. 

Bos,  in  antiquity,  was  peculiarly  ufcdr  for  an  ancient  Greek 
filver  coin,  which  was  didrachnius,  or  eijuiA'alcnt  to  two 
drachms.  It  was  fo  called  as  having  on  it  the  imprclfion  of 
an  ox,  and  chiefly  obtained  among  the  Athenians  and  Delians  ; 
being  fometimes  alfo  ftruck  eif  gold.  From  this  arofc  the 
phrafe  Bos  in  Uvgua,  applied  to  thofe  who  had  taken  bribes 
to  hold  their  tongue.. 

BOSA,  a maritime  town  in  the  w'efleru  jiart  of  the  Ifland  of 
Sardinia.  E.  long^  8.  .50.'  N.  lat.  40.  19. 

BOSCAGE,  the  fame  with  a grove  or  thicket. 

Boscage,  in  a law  fenfe,  is  that  food  which  trees  yield- to 
cattle;  as  malt,  8cc,  But  Manwood  fayB,  to  be  (piit  of  bof- ■ 
cage  is  to  be  difeharged  of  paying  any  duty  for-  windfall  wood 
in  the  foreft. 

Boscage,  among  painters,  denotes  a landfcayie  reprefenting 
wood  and  trees  In  afmndancc. 

J2USCAWEN  (Edward),  a brave  Brililli  admiral,  the  fc- 


cond  fon  of  Hugh  late  lord  vifeount  Falmouth.  The  Engliffi 
hiftory  abounds  with  records  of  the  extraonlinary  naval  talents 
and  gallant  fervices  of  this  great  man  from  the  time  of  his 
being  appointed  captain  of  the  Shoreham  in  1740,  to  that  of 
his  defeating  the  Toulon  fleet  under  M.  de  la  Clue,  in  171:9. 
He  died  in  1761. 

BOSCO,  or  Bosch  I,  a town  of  Italy',  in  the  Mllanefe, 
feated  on  the  river  Orbe.  E.  long.  9.  44.  N.  lat.  44.  53, 

BOSCOI,  or  Boscr,  in  ecclefiaftical  hillory,  denotes  a 
fpecies  or  tribe  of  monks  in  Palcftine,  who  fed  on  grafs  like 
the  beafts  of  the  field.  The  word  is  Greek,  Bory.oi,  q.  d.  gra- 
zers; formed  from  /Soc-xw  pafco,  I feed.  The  Bofcoi  are- 
ranked  among  the  number  of  Adamites,  not  fo  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  habit,  as  food.  They'  took  no  care  about  pro- 
vifion  ; but  when  eating-time  came,  or  any  of  them  was  hun- 
gry', they  went  into  the  fields,  with  each  his  knife  in  his  hand,, 
and  gathered  and  ate  what  they'  could  find. 

BOSEA,  GOLDEN-ROD  TREE  ; a genus-  of  the  cHgynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandrih  dafs  of  plants  : and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d  order,  ScahruLv.  The 
calyx  is  pentaphyllous-;  there  is-  n«  corolla ; aud  the  berry  is 
monofpermous.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  liz. 
the  yervamora.  This  is  a native  of  the  Canary'  idands,  and 
alfo  of  fome  of  the  Garrbbee.s.  It  has  been  long  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Britifli  botanic  gardens,  but  never  flowers  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is.  a pretty  ftrong  woody  fhnib,  growing  with  a.ftem 
as  large  as  a middling  perfon’s  leg ; the  branches  come  out 
very  irregular,  and  make  confiderable  fhoots'  every  fummer, 
v/hich  fliould  be  fliortcned  m the  fpring.  Theffe  branches  re- 
tain their  leaves  till  towards  the  fpring,  when  they'  fall  away'; 
and  new  leaves  are  produced  in  their  place.  It  may'  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  planted  in  the  fpring;  and  the  plants- 
mull  be  houfed  in  winter,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  bear  th* 
open  air  at  that  feafon  of  the  y'ear. 

B08PIIES-MPIN,  a Ipccles  of  Hottentots,  fo  called)  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Sparrman,  from  their  dwelling  in  woody  or 
mountainous  places.  They  are  fworn  enemies  to  a paftoral 
life.  Some  of  their  maxims  are,  to  live  on  hunting  and  plun- 
der, and  never  to  keep  any'  animal  alive  for  the  fpace  of  one 
night.  By'  this  means  they'  render  themfelves  odious  to  tha 
reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape;  and  are  purfued  and  ex-- 
terminated  like  the  wild  beafls,  whofe  manners  they  have  af- 
fumed.  Others  of  them  again  are  kept  alive,  and  marie  flaves 
of.  Their  weapons  are  poifoned  aiTows,  which  fhot.  out  of  a 
fmall  bow  will  fly  to  the  diltance  of  200  paces,  and  will  hit  a 
mark  with  a tolerable  degree  of  certainty  at  the  diftance  of 
50  or  even  joo  paces.  From  this  diftance  they  can  by  flealth, 
as  it  were,  convey  death  to  the  game  they  hunt  for  food,  as 
well  as  to'  their  foes,  and  even  to  fo  large  and  tremendous  a 
beaft  as  the  lion;  this  noble  animal  thus  falling  by  a wcajiom 
which  perhaps  it  defpifed,  or  even  did  not  take  notiae  of.  The 
Hottentot,  in  the  mean  time,,  concealed  ancLfafe  In  his  am- 
bufli,  is  abl'olutely certain  of  Hie  operation  of  his  poifon,  which, 
he  always  culls  of  the  moft  virulent  kind ; and  it  is  faid  he 
has  only  to  wait  a few  minutes  in  order  to  fee  the  wild  beaft 
langnifli  and  die.  The  dwellings  of  thde  foes  to  a jiafloral' 
life  are  generally  not  more  agreeable  than  their  maxims  and 
manners. 

BOSNA-ser-ago,.  a large  and  flrong  town  of  Akirky  In- 
Europe,  and  .capital  of  the  jmn  ince  of  Bofnia.  E.  long.  iS. 
57..  N.  lat.  44.  40. 

BOSNIA,  a province  of  Turky'  in  Europe,  featod  between 
Sclavonia  and  Ifalmatia. 

BOSPHORUS,  or  Bosporx.'s,  in  geognqihy,  a- long  and 
narrow  fea,  which  it  is  fuppofed  a bullock  may'  fwim  over. 
In  a more  general  fcnic,  it  is  a long  narrow  tea  miming  in 
between  twu  lands,  or  Icpai'ating  two  continents,,,  and  by 
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which  two  fea.T,  or  a gulph  and  a fca,  arc  made  to  communi- 
rate  with  each  other.  In  this  I'enfe,  bolphorus  amounts’  to 
the.  lame  with  whut  wc  othenvife  call  an  drm  of  the  Tea, 
channel,  or  llrait ; the  Italians,  ; the  Latins, and 
the  French,  pai  vtanebe.  The  .word  is  Greek,  ^«57rcpo,', 
formed  from  Bd-,  bullock,  and  -nr'.p'j,-  paflage. — The  name  bof- 
fborus  is  chiefly  confijied  to  two  ftraits  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  viz.  the  Iwfphorus  of  Tbrjee,  commonly  called  the  flrails 
of  Ccuflanhnoplc  or  channel  of  the  .Black  Sea  j and  the  Cim- 
merian or  Scythian  hofphoriis,  fo  called,  “it  feems,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Thracian  j now  more  commonly  the  Jlrails 
of  Kapha,  or  Kiderleri,  from  two  cities  Handing  on  it. 

BOSQUETS,  in  gardening,  groves  fo  called  from  bofehetto, 
an  Italian  word  which  fignihes  a little  ’u.wod.  They  are  com- 
partments in  gardens  formed  by  branches  of  trees  difpofed 
either  regularly  in  rows,  or  wildly  and  irregularly,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  A bofquet  is  either  a plot  of 
ground  inclofed  with  palifadoes  of  horn  beam,  the  middle  of 
it  being  filled  with  tall  trees,  as  elm  or  the  like,  the  tops  of 
avhich  make  a tuft  or  plume  ; or  it  con  fills  of  only  high  trees, 
as  horfe-chefnutj.elm.  See,  Bofqnets  are  only  proper  fer  fpa- 
cious  gardens,  ami  require  a great  expence  to  keep  them  up. 

BOSSAGE,  in  archite6Iure,  a term  ufed  for  any  Hone  that 
"has  a projefture,  and  is  laid  rough  in  a building,  to  be  after- 
wardr  -carved  into  mouldings,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  &:c. 
Bofl'age  is  alfo  that  which  is  otherwife  called  rujlic  work-,  and 
confiHs  of  Hones  Which  advance  beyond  the  naked,  or  level  of 
the  building,  by  reafon  of  indentures  or  channels  left,  in  the 
joinings,  Thafe  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the  corners  of  edifices, 
and  thence  called  rujlic  quoim.  The  cavities  or  indentures 
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The  fclence  of  plants  ; or  that  part  of  phyfidlogy  which 
treats  of  plants,  their  feveral  kinds,  forms,  virtues,  and 
ules.  I’he  word  is  derived  from  Bore*t»  herb ; ami  that  from 
^9To-,  of  /3o(u  / feed,  becaufe  vegetables  are  the  natural  food 
of  molt  animals. 

Authors  are  divided  about  the  precifi*  object  and  extent  of 
the  term  Botany,  which  Ibme  will  have  to  include  the  whole 
province  of  plants,  in  all  their  Hates,  ules,  and  relations ; 
whilH  others  reftrain  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  dalles,  genera, 
f}>ecies,  external  figures,  and  del'cription  of  plants,  exclufive 
of  their  origin  and  generation,  which  belong  to  Pbyfnlogy  ; of 
their  culture  and  propagation,  which  belong  to  Qardeiiing 
and  Agriculture,  and  of  their  virtues,  which  -are  the  objefts  of 
confideration  in  Pbyftc  and  Pharmacy. 

* 

HISTORY  OF  BOTANY. 

THIS  feienre  was  cultivated  in  fome  degree  among  the  an- 
tients  j though  chiefly  with  a view  to  its  medical  application 
and  life;  but  as  they  adopted  no  regular  fyftem  of  diHribution 
and  arrangement,  they  made  a How  progrefs,  and  the  know- 
ledge they  _gained  wa.s  foon  and  eafily  loH,  The  firH  author 
on  the  fubjed  whofe  writing.s  now  remain,  is  Hippocrates, 
who  has  enumerated  about  2j;o  diflerent  plants.  After  him 
AriHotle,  or  rather  TheophraHus,  the  difciple  of  AriHotle, 
who  Hourilhed  about  ^oo  years  before  Chrill,  is  the  only  Bo- 
tanill  on  whole  writings  we  can  depend  as  genuine.  There 
remain  nine  books  of  his  on  the  hifiory  of  ])lantB,  and  fix  on 
the  caufes  of  them;  he  reckons  about  500  plants.  Among 
the  Romans,  Cato,  Varra,  Virgil,  and  Columella  might  be 
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are  fometimos  -round,  fometimes  chain-framed,  -or  bevelled; 
fonietimes  in  a diamond  form,  fometimes  inclofed  with  a 
• cavetto,  and  fometimes  with  a HHel. 

JIOSSIN^Y,  or  Boss-castle,  a town-of  Cornwall,  in  Etm- 
land.  W.don.  5.  o,  N.  lat.  50.  40. 

'BOSSUPT,  a town  of  the  AuHrian  Netherlarids,  in  the 
province  of  Brabant.  E.  long.  4.  30.  N.  lat.  50.  ija. 

BOSl’,  a very  Hrong  town  of  Perfia,  and' capital  of  thd 
qjrovinceol  Zablefian.  E.  long.  64,  15.  N,  lat.  31.  30. 

^ BOSIANGIS,  In  the  TurkiHi  affairs,  perfons  emplbyed  in 
tne  garden  of  the  feraglio,  out  of  whole  iiumber  are  colleded 
thofe  that  are  to  row  in  the  Grand  Signior's  brigantines,  when 
''he  has  a tnind  to  -divert  himfelf  with  fiHiing,  or  to  take  the  air 
upon  the  canal.  They  who  row  on  "the  left  hand  are  only  ca- 
pable of  mean  employments  in  the  gardens ; but  they  who  row 
on  the  right  hand  may  be  promoted  to  the  charge  of  boHangi- 
bachi,  who  .has  the  general  intendency  of  all  the  Grand  Signior’s 
gardens,  and  commands  above  10,000  boflangis. 

BOSTON,  a corporation-town  of  Lincolnfliire  in  England, 
feated  on  both  Cdcs  the  r-iver  Witharti.  E.  long.  o.  i q, 
N.  lat.  53.  3. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  iNew , England  In  North  America, 
'built  in  1630,  in  a peninfula  of  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, at  the  bottom  of  Maffachufets  bay,  in  a very  conve- 
nient fitnation  for  trade.  The, town  Hands  in  W.  long.  yt.  5. 
N.  lat.  42.  24.  about  9 miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The' 
late  unfortunate  American  war  began  here  by  the  attack  aV 
Bunkers  hill,  where  many  brave  men  loH  their  lives. 

TOSWOR'l’H,  a town  of  LeiceHerHiire  ia  England,  Htua« 
led  inAV.  long,  i,  24.  N.  lat.  53.  45; 
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mentioned.  But  fhe  raoH-  eminent  were  Diofeorides,  wbij 
lived  Under  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ; and  C.  Plinius  Secundus,_ 
under  \'^efpafian  and  Titus.  The  former  is  called  the  prince  of 
botahIHs,  though  the  number  of  plants  he  has  deferibed 
amount'only  to  600 ; whilH  the  latter  enumerates  more  than 
1000  plants.  Galen,  of  Pergama  in  Alia,  who  lived  at  Rome 
about  the  year  133,  though  he  did  not  write  profefledly  on 
botany,  has  Introduced  many  incidental  obfervations  on  this 
fubjeft ; and  other  phyficians  profecuted  this  Hudy,  as  far  as  it 
was  immediately  connerted  with  their  profeffion,  from  the 
fecond  to  the  fixth  century  of  the  Chtiltlan  sera;  fucH  as  Ori- 
bafius,  Aetius,  Trallianus,  and  P.  TEgineta.  The  principal 
zVrabian  botanijls,  who  rnoHly  with  the  fame  views  cultivated 
this  fcience  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century,  were 
Mefue,  Serapio,  Razis,  Avicenna,  and  Averrhocs.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  period,  till  the  fifteenth  century,  was  very  unfavour- 
able to  every  kind  of  fcience  : however,  in  this  century,  and 
efpecially  in  the  next,  botany  was  revived  in  nnmcrou.s  and 
laboured  commentaries  on  TheophraHus,  Diofcoride.s,  Pliny., 
8cc.  from  the  pens  of  Leonicenu.®,  Brafavolus,  Cordus,  Fuchfius, 
Bodajus,  Matthiolus,  Ualcchampius,  and  others.  Turner, 
Gerard,  and  Tradefcant  were  the  firH  botanijls  in  England  ; 
they  applied  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  medical  and  rare 
plants  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century.  But  it  was 
after  this  period  that  botany  began  to  acquire  a confiJerable 
degree  of  imjiortance  and  reputation;  and  that  ingenuity 
and  indutlry  were  employed  in  collc6iing  and  clalling  new 
fpecies  of  plants.  It  would  be  tedious  fo  much  as  to  recount 
all  the  names  of  thofe  who  arc  diHinguHhed  in  this  refjiciH  ; 
let  it  fuflicc  to  mention  Gefner,  Dodonreus,  Cxfalplnus,  Prol- 
2'cr  Aljiinus,  the  two  Bauhins,  Columna,  larkinlon,  Plukcnei, 
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MoTrilon,  Malpighi,  Grew,  ' Hc'rmannus,  Ray,  Magnol, 
Tournefort,  Sloan,  Sherrard,  Linnaeus,  and  Miller.  In  a 
word,  botany  is  arrived  at  a degree  of  perfection  among  the 
moderns,  to  which  the  antients  were  ftrangersj  not  only  as 
to  the  method  of  dalling,  difiributing,  and  charadlerifmg  plants, 
but  allbas  to  the  copia  or  number  of  plants  known  and  del'cribed. 
The  numerous  travels  and  voj'ages  of  hotamjls  have  all'o  very 
much  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  this  fcience. 

But  of  all  the  means  which  have  been  thought  conducive  to 
the  I'uccelsful  cultivation  of  the  fcience  of  Botany,  none  have 
proved  of  lb  much  importance  as  the  clear  and  diltinCt  me- 
thods of  arrangement  I'uggeftcd  by  modern  Botanifts ; where- 
by the  feveral  clalTes,  genera,  fpecies,  and  varieties,  may  be 
readily  diltinguilhed.  Indeed  it  is  eafy  to  forelee,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fyjiein  of  Lmnaus  prevails,  and  different  writers 
agree  in  adopting  the  fame  language,  tlje  lludy  of  botany  mull 
be  greatly  facilitated  and  promoted.  That  celebrated  writer 
diltributes  the  fyltems  which  have  already  obtained  into  hetero- 
dox and  orthodox.  The  former  are  founded  in  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  ■,  in  the  ItmClure  of  the  root  j in  the  different 
fpecies  of  Howers  5 in  the  habit  of  plants  j their  time  of  flower- 
ing ; their  native  foil  and  climate  3 their  medicinal  ufe,  and 
the  order  of  the  difpenfaries.  The  orthodox  fyllems,  as  he  calls 
them,  are  either  univerfal  or  partial  5 fuch  as  belong  to 
plants  in  general,  of  fuch  as  are  accommodated  to  the  nomen- 
clature and  arrangement  of  particular  kinds.  The  univgrfal 
fyllems  are  four;  though,  by  various  modlhcations,  this  num- 
ber has  been  confiderably  augmented.  Linnaeus  has  dillin- 
g«aiflied  the  feveral  patrons  of  them  under  the  claffes  and  ap- 
]>ellations  of  Frudtifta,  CoroUflee,  Calycijles,  and  Scxiialijla, 
The  Fruffijice  are  fuch  as  form  the  feveral  claffes  of  vegetables 
from  the  pericarpiuni,  the  feed,  and  the  receptaelc ; of  this  num- 
ber are  Casl'alpinus,  Morrifon,  Ray,  Knaut,  Hermann,  and 
Boerhaave.  The  Coroliftce  dillihg-uilli  the  feveral  claffes  by 
means  of  the  corolla  and  petah ; fuch  are  Rivinus  and  Tourne- 
fort, and  their  difciples.  The  Calyciftce  dillribute  them  from 
the  calyx,  as  Magnol ; and  the  Scxualifce  found  their  fyllem 
on  the  different  fexes  of  plants.  To  this  compendious  abtlraft 
of  the  hiltory  and  principal  fyllems  of  botany,  \t  may  be  pro- 
j)cr  to  add,  that  Csefalpine,  who  was  an  Italian  phyfician  in 
1583,  was  the  firll  fyllematic  writer;  and  he  dillributed  plants 
into  claffes  according  to  the  form  of  their  feeds.  Ray,  from 
being  firll  a Frudiift,  became  afterwards  a Coroliji.  Boerhaave 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  lyllems  of  Hermann,  Ray,  and 
Tournefort ; but  as  the  fyllem  of  the  latter  was  at  one  time 
very  generally  received,  and,  notwithllanding  the  prevalence 
of  the  Linnaean  or  fexual  fyllem,  has  Hill  fome  advocates,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  Tournefort  coniiders  plants  as 
compofed  of  five  parts,  viz.  roots,  llalks,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit;  neglebting  the  three  former  parts,  he  dill libutes  them 
into  various  claffes,  according  to  the  difpofition  and  llmblure 
of  the  flower ; and  in  refolving  them  into  genera,  he  takes 
into  conlideration  both  the  flower  and  fniit.  Mr.  Ray, 
urged  chiefly  by  the  Ihort  duration  of  the  flower,  fought  the 
diaraflcrs  of  the  feveral  genera,  not  merely  in  the  flower  and 
fruit,  but  in  the  figure  of  the  organical  parts,  as  the  leaves, 
llalks,  and  roots,  and  in  their  colour,  fmell,  tafle,  and  the 
outward  furface  of  the  whole  plant. 

The  Sexual  Svfem  of  Botany,  as  its  title  imports,  is  founded 
on  a difeovery  that  there  is  in  vegetables,  as  well  as  in  animals, 
a dif  viblwn  of  the  Jexes.  This  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancients;  but  their  knowledge  of  it  was  very  imperfeft.  It 
will  be  feen  hereafter,  that  the  flowers  of  the  generality  of  ve- 
getal'Ics  are  Fhrmaphrodite,  containing  in  themfclves  the  cha- 
raclers  of  both  fexes  ; but  that  in  the  dalles  Monoecia  and  Diae- 
cia,  the  lexes  arc  parted,  and  allotted  to  difi’erent  flowers;  and 
that  in  the  dais  Dmcia  in  particular,  the  fexes  are  even  on 
VoL.  II. 
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different  plants,  the  male  flowers  growing  all  upon  one  plant,  and 
the  female  upon  another.  Now  this  lall  circumllance  the  an- 
cients had  obferved  : indeed  It  could  hardly  elcape  their  notice ; 
for  the  palm-tree,  whofe  fruit  was  in  elleem,  being  of  the  clafs 
Dtoecia,  a very  little  obfervation  was  requifite  to  teach  them, 
that  in  thefe  trees  the  flowers  of  the  male  were  necclfary  to 
ripen  the  fniit  of  the  female.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  Book  I. 
of  the  account  given  hy  Hcrodot^^s  oi  the  country  about  Babylon, 
where  thefe  trees  are  in  plenty,  that  it  was  a cullom  with  the 
natives.  In  their  culture  of  this  plant,  to  aifill  the  operations 
of  nature,  by  gathering  the  flowers  of  the  male  trees,  and  carry- 
ing them  to  the  female.  By  this  nreans  they  fecured  the  ri- 
pening of  the  fmit ; which  might  elfc,  from  uufavfrtirable  fea- 
fons,  or  the  want  of  a proper  intermixture  of  the  trees  of  each 
fex,  have  been  precarious,  or  at  leall  not  have  been  produced 
in  equal  quantities. 

It  feems  pretty  extraordinary,  that  this  difeovery  fhould  not 
have  led  the  ancients  to  dctedl  the  whole  procefs  of  nature  in 
the  propagation  of  the  various  fpecies  of  vegetables;  and  yet  it 
does  not  appear,  by  any  of  their  writings,  that  are  come  down 
to  us,  tliat  they  went  farther  than  this  obvious  remark  upon 
the  palm-tree,  and  fome  fimilar  notions  concerning  the  fig. 
They.had  indeed,  from  what  they  faw  in  thefe  plants,  formed 
a notion  that  all  others  were  male  and  female  likewife  ; but 
this  notion  was  faife,  the  far  greater  part  having  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  and  ferves  to  convince  us,  that  what  they  difeover- 
ed  of  the  palm  and  fig,  was  only  a right  guefs,  and  not  founded 
on  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  flowers,  either  in  thofe 
trees,  or  any  other. 

In  this  dark  (late  the  doclrlne  of  the  fexes  of  vegetables  re- 
mained, not  only  through  all  the  ages  of  antiquity,  but  almoft 
to  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the  moderns  feeing  no  more  of 
this  doiSlrine  than  the  ancients  had  done  before  them ; and 
hen.ee  we  have  to  this  very  hour  in  ufe,  the  fall'e  diftln^lions  of 
male  and  female  fpecies  of  Cornus,  Paony,  Ciflvs,  and  many 
others,  which  have  all  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  diflinilion 
in  thefe  cafes  being  grounded  on  nothing  more  than  fome  dif- 
ference in  the  habit  of  the  two  fpecies  with  which  the  fexes  arc 
no  ways  concerned. 

The  honour  of  having  firfl;  fuggefted  the  true  fexual  dittinc- 
tions  in  plants  appears  to  be  due  to  our  own  countryman,  Sir 
Thomas  Millington  ; from  whofe  hints  Dr.  Greev,  as  the  Do6lor 
himfelf  acknowledges,  was  led  to  the  obfervations  he  has  given 
on  this  fubje6l,  in  his  Anatoiuy  of  Plants.  After  this,  Camery.- 
rius,  Moreland,  Geo  froy,  Faillant,  Blair,  Juffieu  and  Bradley, 
purfued  their  enquiries  and  experiments  ib  far  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  concerning  thefe  dlfcoverles ; and,  lafily,  the  great  Lin- 
nerus  founded  thereon  the  fyllem  of  Botany,  of  which  it  is  the 
objeft  of  thefe  pages  principally  to  treat. 

The  Sexual  Hypothefis,  on  its  firll  appearance,  was  received 
with  all  that  caution  that  becomes  an  enlightened  age;  and 
nature  was  traced  experimentally  through  all  her  variations, 
before  it  was  univerfally  aifented  to.  Townefort  refufed  to 
give  It  any  place  in  his  fyftem  ; and  Pontedcra,  though  he  had 
examined  it,  treated  it  as  chimerical ; but  the  proofs  which 
Dr.  Linnaiis  has  llated  amongll  the  aphorifm.s  of  his  Funda- 
mcnla  Botavica,  and  farther  explained  and  illullrated  in  his 
Pbilofophia  Botanica,  are  lb  clear,  that  the  birth  of  animals  is 
not  more  evidently  the  confequence  of  an  Intercourfc  between 
the  fexes,  than  that  of  vegetables ; and  it  would  be  now  as  ri- 
diculous for  any  one,  who  has  invelligated  the  fubjedl,  to 
doubt  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

\Vc  lhall  not  attempt  to  lay  all  thefe  proofs  before  the 
reader,  our  bulineis  is  to  explain,  not  demonllratc. : but  as  It 
may  l>e  fatisfai^lory  to  fee  fome  one  fail  ellablillicd,  that  carries 
conviiflion  with  it,  we  fliall  here  introduce  an  extrail  from 
Mr.  INIylius’s  letter  from  Berlin,  which  is  inferted  in  the  PbiU- 
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foplical  Tranfa^ions,  vol.  xlvil,  concerning  a remarkable  expe- 
riment made  on  the  palm-tree.  “ The  lex  of  plants  (fays  Mr, 
Mylius)  is  very  well  confirmed,  by  an  experiment  that  has  been 
made  here  on  thcpalma  major  foliis  flabelliformibus.  There  is  a , 
great  tree  of  this  kind  in  the  garden  of  the  royal  academy.  It 
has  llowered  and  borne  fmit  thefc  thirty  years,  but  the  fniit 
never  ripened,  and  when  planted  it  did  not  vegetate.  The 
palm-tree,  as  you  know,  is  a Plaiita  D'loocta,  that  is,  one  of 
thole  in  which  the  male  and  female  parts  of  generation  are 
•upon  different  plants.  We  having  therefore  no  male  plants, 
the  flowers  of  our  female  were  never  impregnated  with  the 
farina  of  the  male.  There  is  a male  plant  of  this  kind  in  a 
garden  at  Leipjic,  twenty  Grrman  miles  from  Berlin.  We 
procured  from  thence,  in  ylpril  1 749,  a branch  of  male  flowers, 
and  fufpended  it  over  our  female  ones ; and  our  experiment 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  one  palm-tree  produced  more  than  an 
hundred  perfedlly  ripe  fruit,  from  which  we  have  already 
eleven  young  palm-trees.  This  experiment  was  repeated  lafl 
year,  and  our  palm-tree  bore  above  two  thoufand  ripe  fruit.” 
Thus  has  become  eftablifhed  the  faft,  which  was  attefted  by 
the  ancients,  concerning  the  palm-tree,  which  foinc  may  per- 
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OF  the  theory  of  vegetation,  or  of  the  growth,  propagation, 
and  nutriment  of  vegetables,  our  knowledge  is  flight  and  fuper  - 
ficial.  A clofe  infpeftion  into  the  ftru6lure  of  plants  affords 
the  belt  ground  for  reafoning  on  this  fubjedf,  and,  indeed, 
every  thing  beyond  it  is  little  better  than  mere  fancy  and 
conjecture. 

On  making  a tranfverfe  feCfion  of  a tree,  it  appears  to  con- 
fiflof  three  diltinCt  parts — the  bark,  the  wood,  and  the  medulla, 
cr  pith. 

1.  The  bark  confiffs  of  two  parts,  the  cuticle,  and  the  true 
bark.  The  cuticle  of  plants  affords  an  external  covering  to  all 
their  parts.  It  confilfs  of  numerous  layers,  eafily  feparable 
from  each  other,  and  of  which  the  fibres  are  circular.  The  true 
bark  may  be  confidered  as  a congeries  of  cellular  fubftance,  in 
which  are  placed  two  kinds  of  organs,  the  velTels  peculiar  to 
the  plants,  and  the  longitudinal  fibres.  Of  the  ufe  of  thefe, 
nothing  can  be  faid  at  prefen  t. 

2.  On  removing  the  bark,  the  wood  appears.  Its  fubftance 
is  denfer  that  the  bark,  and  its  ftruCfure  more  difficult  to  be 
demonftrated.  But  it  has  been  difeovered  likewife  to  contain 
vafa  propria,  and  longitudinal  fibres,  and,  befides  thefe,  large 
veflels  with  fpiral  coats,  which  run  from  one  end  of  the  tree  to 
the  ether,  and  are  denominated  vafa  acria,  or  air  veflels.  Be- 
tween the  woo<l  and  the  pith  lies  a green  coloured  fubftance, 
firft  accurately  deferibed  by  Dr.  John  Hill,  and  by  him  affirm- 
ed to  contain  all  the  jiarts  of  the  plant  in  embryo  : he  gave  it 
the  name  of  Corona. 

3.  In  the  centre  of  the  tree  refides 'the  pith,  which,  in  young 
plants,  is  very  abundant.  As  they  apj)roach  to  maturity  it 
grows  drier,  and  appears  in  a I'maller  cjuantity;  and,  in  very 
aged  trees,  it  is  entirely  obliterated.  Its  fubftance  is  cellular, 
and,  according  to  the  author  juft  mentioned,  it  is  of  a fiinilar 
flrufturc  in  all  plants.  ITiele  are  the  folid  parts  of  vegeta- 
Ifes. 

But  there  are  likewife  fluids  or  juices  in  vegetables  ; and 
thefe  are  of  two  kinds..  The  one  is  of  the  fame  nature  in  all 
the  variety  of  vegetables : the  other  varies  acconling  to  the 


haps  have  looked  upon  as  fabulous  ; and,  as  the  fcuftificatioH 
in  other  vegetables,  though  perhaps  differing  In  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  has  yet  in  general  a manifeft  conformity  with  that 
of  the  palm-tree,  in  refpeft  to.  the  parts  fuppofed  to  be  the 
organs  of  generation,  which  arc  difcoverable  either  on  the 
fame,  or  on  a feparate  flower,  in  all  but  the  clafs  Cryptogamia, 
where  they  are  too  minute  for  obfervation  ; fo  from  this  Angle 
experiment  we  may  fairly  decide  in  favour  of  the  whole  fcxual 
hypothefis  : but  there  ftill  remain  other  and  better  proofs,  if 
others  were  wanting,  than  thofe  adduced  by  Linnaus  ; and 
whoever  defires  farther  fatisfadlion  concerning  this  point,  may 
fee  the  feveral  demonftrations  collefted,  and  methodically  con- 
nedled,  in  the  Sporfalia  Plantarum  of  J.  Giijlavus  IFaikbloontf. 
publilhed  In  the  Amoemtates  Acadcmicce  at  Ltydaiy  in  1749. 

Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Science,  and 
explained,  as  far  as  feems  neceflary,  the  new  principles  upon 
which  the  reformation  of  the  former  vicious  fyftcms  of  Botany 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  later  botanifls,  we  fliall  now 
fpeak  of  vegetation,  or  that  procefs  of  nature  by  which  plants, 
are  produced. 
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different  plants  In  which  it  exifts.  The  former,  which  Is  called, 
the  fuccus  communh,  when  collefted  early  in  the  fpring,  from 
an  incifion  made  in  the  birch  or  vine,  differs  little  from  com- 
mon water.  The  latter,  which  is  named  the  fuccus  proprius, 
poflelfes  various  properties  In  various  plants,  and  gives  to  each 
its  fenfible  qualities.  Thefe  two  juices  never  mingle  with 
each  other  in  the  tree,  and  the  latter  is  found  in  the  vafa  pro- 
pria only. 

It  is  not  yet  afcertalned,  whether  the  juices  of  plants.  ar« 
tranfmitted  through  veffels,  or  a cellular  fubftance.  Each  fide 
of  the  quettion  has  had  its  advocates,  who  have  fupported  their 
refpeftive  opinions  with  probable  arguments  ; but  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that,  on  fo  interefting  a fubjedt,  no  conclufion  can. 
be  formed  fi'om  the  aftual  difleftion  of  vegetables.  It,  how- 
ever, feems  moft  probable,  that  all  the  fluids  of  plants  are  tranf— 
mitted  through  vetfels. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Courfc  of  tit  Succus  Commiims,  or  Sap. 

Botanists  have  made  many  experiments  to  afeertain  the.- 
courfe  of  the  fap.  Early  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fap  begins- 
to  flow,  incifions  have  been  made  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
trees,  as  far  as  the  pith  j and,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  has  been  con- 
ftantly  found,  that  a larger  quantity  of  fap  flowed  from  the 
fuperior,  than  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  incifion.  Tiii»' 
circumftance  led  to  the  opinion,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring,  great  quantities  of  moitture  are  abforbed  by  trees  from, 
the  atmofphere,  and  hence  the  fource  of  the  abundance  of  lap. 
But  this  conclufion  is  found  to  difagree  with  the  phaenomena  of 
nature,  from  the  two  following  experiments. 

1.  Incifions  of  various  heights  being  made  in  the  ftem  of 
feveral'  plants,  their  roots  were  immerfed  in  a decoflion  of. 
logwood.  I'he  roots  abforbed  the  coloured  liquorj  I'/hich  at. 
length  began  to  flow  from  the  liipcrior,  and  not  from  the  in- 
ferior margins  of  the  incifions ; nor  had  the  liquor  extended 
itfclf  much  upwards,  beyond  the  margin  of  the  incifion  from, 
which  it  wasdilcharged. 

2.  In  the  feafon  when  the  fap  flow.-?  moft  abundantly,  called 
the  bleeding  feafon,  a deep  cut  was  made  into  the  branch  of  a* 
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grmvrng  vme,  atiJ  the  gfealcft  quantity  of  lap  was  difcharged 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  incifion  but  a braich  of  the 
fame  tree,  cut  in  the  lame  manner, ' being  inverted,  the  lap 
flov/ed  moll:  copioully  from  the  other  margin  of  the  incifion, 
which  of  courle  was  now  that  next  the  root.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  experiments  may  be  brought  to  prove  direiUy, 
that,  in  the  bleeding  fealbn,  the  fap  afcends  from  the  roots  to- 
wards the  branches  ; the  following  however  may  fuffice. 

1 . Early  in  the  fpring,  when  little  or  no  fap  had  as  yet  en- 
tered the  plant.  Dr.  Hope  made  a number  of  incilions,  of  dif- 
ferent altitudes,  into  the  root  and  llcm  of  a birch.  As  the  fap 
role,  it  firll  Howed  from  the  fuperior  margin  of  Ae  loweft  inci- 
fion, and  then,  in  regular  fucceliion,  from  the  upper  margins 
of  the  other  incilions,  till,  at  lall,  it  reached  the  higheft. 

2.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  bleeding  feafon,  before  the  fap 
is  found  in  the  Item  or  branches,  an  incifion  be  made  in  the 
root  of  a vine,  a confidcrable  How  of  lap  will  follow  the 
wound. 

5.  The  quantity  of  fap  is  very  generally  proportioned  to  the 
humidity  of  the  foil. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Cotnfe  of  the  Succus  Propriup.- 

W HEN  a portion  of  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  pine  Is  cut 
from  the  ftem,  the  fuccus  proprius  Hows  in  confidcrable  quan- 
tity, both  from  the  upper  and  under  margin  of  the  incifion. 
Hence  it  occurred  to  botanilts,  that  this  juice  might  have  little 
or  no  motion,  and  that  its  efflux  from  fuch  an  orifice  might 
depend  entirely  on  its  being  freed  from  the  prelliire  of  the 
bark  and  wood.  But  we  cannot  accede  to  this  opinion  ; for 
althougii  in  the  beginning,  the  fuccus  proprius  Hows  from  both 
margins  of  the  incifion,  in  a little  while,,  it  is  difcharged  from 
the  fuperior  margin  only.. 

Hence  it  appears  clearly,  that  the  courfe  of  this  juice,  in 
iis  velfels,  is  never  from  the  roots  towards  the  branches,  but 
always  in  the  contrary  direftion. 

Be  Tides  the  velfels  of  the  fuccus  proprius,  and  thofe  convey- 
ing the  fap,  a third  kind  are  found  in  vegetables,  named  air- 
velfels,  or  vafa  a ria.  Thefe  are  chiefiy  fituated  in  the  wood, 
leaves,  and  petals  j but  are  wanting  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
in  the  herbaceous’  plants.  They  are  formed  by  a number  'of 
fmall  filaments,,  fpirally  rolled  up,  lb  as  to  form  a cavity  in 
the  middle.  The  name  of  vafa  aeria  has  been  given  them, 
becaule  they  are  empty  of  liquor,  and  becaufe  a great  quanti- 
ty of  air  is  certainly  found  in  the  wood  of  plants,  where  thefe 
vefiels  are  chiefiy  placed,  and  where  there  is  no  peculiar  or- 
ganization.,' They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  inftruments  of  re- 
fpi  ration  in  vegetables  3 but  in  what  manner,  this  fun(5lion  is 
performed,  is  not  clearly  underfiood. 

Dr.  Hill  has  demon firated,  that  the  cuticle  of  plants  is  an 
organized  fubftance,  containing  vefiels.  In  trees  and  fiirubs 
thefe  velfels  have  ap  external  opening ; but  in  the  herbaceous 
plants  this  is  wanting.  Trees  and  Ihrubs  only  arc  polfelfed  of 
•vafa  aeria,  and,  when  a plant  is  placed’  under  the  exhaufied 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  air  enters  through  the  cuticle, 
and  only  ifl'ues  from  the  wopd,  in  which  the  vafu  aeria  are  fi- 
tuated. From  thefe  circumftanccs  taken  together,  and  con- 
fulered  attentively,  we  have  realbn  to  conclude,  that  the  air’s 
pro]jer  entrance  to  the  ’vafa  aeria  is  through  thefe  cuticular 
veficl.s.  Thus,  In  the  early  part  of  the  f])ring,  the  gentle  heat 
expands  the  mouths  of  thefe  vefiels,  before  contra<^ted  by  the 
winter’s  cold.  Into  thelc  orifices  the  external  air  rulhes  and 
prclfes  down  to  the  roots.  To  thel'e  it  gives  energy,  as  it  does 
to  the  moving  fibres  of  animals;  and,  by  its  prefiure,  it  in.ay 
afiifi  in  propelling  the  juices  upwards.  An  additional  quantity 
«f  air  is  evolved  by  the  internal  motions  of  the  plant,  and  the 
whole  palfes  ofi'  with,  the  pcri'pirablc.  matter,.  In  litis  way, 
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there  feems  to  be  a circulation  of  air  through  plants,  aflifilng 
and  afiifted  by  the  powers  which  move  the  juices. 

On  this  account,  trees  overgrown  with  mofs  have  few  leaves, 
weak  fltoots,  and  no  fruit.  The  praftice  of  gardeners  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  commended,  who.  In  the  fpring,  ftrip  the  mofs  from 
the  bark  of  aged  trees,. and,  thus  facilitating  the  accelfion  of  the 
air,  reftore  them  to-  verdure  and  fruitfulncfs. 

Sect.  IV.  Of~the  Motion  of  the  Fluids  in  Plants. 

Capillary  attraftion  has  generally  been  accounted  the  caufe- 
of  the  motion  of  the  juices  of  plants ; and  the  permanence  of 
the  aftion  of  this  power  has  been  Ibppofed  to  depend  on  tire 
evaporation  from  the  leaves.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  botanifis 
have  aferibed  to  plants  a vital  j>ower,  which  they  believe  aififts- 
the  flow  of  the  juices;,  and  this  opinion  is  fupporled  by  ths-: 
follow'ing  reafons. 

1.  The  defeent  of  the  juices,  that  is,  their  return  from  the 
branches  to  the  roots,  cannot  be  explained  without  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a vital  power  reg^Jlating  the  motion.  A flow  of  fluids^ 
through  capillary  tubes,  will  only  take  place  when  the  refin- 
ance at  the  one  end  is  diminlflred.  This  , might  account  for. 
the  rifing  of  the  fap,.  when  warmth  is  applied  to  the  leaves;  but 
cannot  account  for  its  defeending  in  the  fame  circumftances,- 
that  is,  when  the  atmofphere  is  warmer  than  the  earth.  But 
this  takes  place  conftantly,  with  refpeft  to  the  fuccus  proprius, 
and  it  is  probable  that  part  of  the-  fap  has  the  fame  cpiirfe 
both  in  the  day  and  night. 

2.  The  exertions  of  many  plants,  on  the  application-  of  fti-^ 
m-uli,  afibrd  another  argument  in  fupport  of  their  niufcular 
power,  and  the  fpontaneous  motions  of  other  pfknts  confirm- 
the  fame  opinion. 

3.  Light,  admitted  to  plants,  increafes  their  perfpiratiorr,  and- 
caufes  a leaf,  before  inverted,  to  refurae  its  natural  pofition.- 
The  influence  of  dacknefs  counterafts  thefe  effects,  and  it  pro- 
duces what  is  called  fieep  in  plants,  although  the  heat  of  the 
atmofphere  be  not  diminilhed.  Thefe  fafts  feera  to  prove  the' 
irritability,  or  mufcular  power  of  vegetables. 

4.  If  the  fluids  of  plants  are  conveyed  through  velfels,  can' 
we  fuppofe  thefe  tubes  to  be  of  fo  fmall  a diameter,  as,  by  ca- 
pillai-y  attrablion  alone,  to  raife  the  juices  from  tlie  roots  to  the 
I'ummits  of  the  loftieft  trees  .> 

5.  On  the  fuppolition  of  the  fluids  being  moved  entirely  by 
capillai")"  attraftion,  how  happens  it,  that  the  fap  of  the  vine 
flows  from  an  incifion  made  in  the  fpring,  and  not  Ifom  one  made 
infummer.^  In  this  cafe,  as  the  vefiels  remain  the  lame,  and' 
the  heat  is  at  leafl;  not  diminifhed,  the  efflux  of  lap  ought  to  be  - 
equally  copious  in  fummer  as  in  fpring. 

6.  Capillary  tubes,  filled  with  liquor,  do  not  dilclrargc  their- 
contents  when  broken  acrol's-.  But  from  the  ftem  ol  a vine,- 
cut  tranfverfely,  a large  quantity  of  fluids  is  dil'duirgcd,  as  has 
been  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Hales. 

Plants,  as  well  as  animals,  perfpire,  and,  in  both  calcs,  this- 
funftiou  is  eflential  to  health.  By  the.  experiments  of  Dr. 
Hales,  and  M.  Guettard,  it  appears,  that  the  perl’plrablc  mat  • 
ter  of  vegetables  differs  in  no  refpect  from  pure  w.iter,  except-- 
ing  that  it  becomes  rather  Iboncr  putrid.  The  ijuanlity  j)cr- 
fpired  varies,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  furface  Iro-m 
which  It  is  emitted,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  time  of  the 
day,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atinolphcre.  As  the  leaves  foim 
the  greatdl  part  of  the  furface,  it  is  natural  to  fuppote,  that 
the  quantity  of  thefe  will  vor)'  materially  afl'ect  the  quantity 
of  the  perij)iration.  Accoidingly,  the  cxperimculs  of  Dr. 
Hales  have  afeertained,  that  the  perfpiratibn  of  vegetables  is- 
Increafod  or  diminiflicd,  chiefly,  in  proportion  to  the  iiacreafo- 
or  diminution  of  their  foliage.  The  degree  of  heat  in  which- 
tl;c  plant,  was  kept,  acceu'ding  to  the  fame  author,  varied  Ure 
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quanlUy  of  matter  perrplred;  this  Wing  greater,  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  heat  of  the  funoundingatmol'phere.  The  degree 
of  light  has  likewife  confiderable  inHuence  in  this  refpe^t;  for 
Mr.  I’hilip  Miller's  experiments  prove,  that  plants  uniformly 
]'prfpire  molt  in  the  forenoon,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  in.  which  they  are  placed,  lliould  be  unvaried.  Mr.  Guet- 
tard  likewife  informs  us,  that  a plant,  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  has  its  perfpiration  increafed  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  if  it  had  been  exi>ofed  to  the  fame  hia‘,  under  the  fliade. 
I’inallv,  the  perfpiration  of  vegetables  is  increafed  in  proportion 
as  the  atniofphere  is  dry,  or,  in  other  words,  diminifhed  in  pro- 
portion as  the  atmofphere  is  humid. 

The  more  vigorous  and  healthy  the  plant,  the  more  copious 
the  perfpiration ; this  funifion,  like  the  rcll,  depending  much 
on  the  vital  energ■^^  Lxceffive  pcri'piration  feems  to  hurt,  and 
even  fometimes  to  dcltroy  vegetables ; defeftive  perfpiration  is 
<5qually  injurious.  It  is  allb  found,  that  this  funftion  is  per- 
formed, chielly,  if  not  altogether,  by  the  leaves  and  young 
Ihoots.  That  it  may  be  properly  caixied  on,  all  leaves  are  de- 
ciduous ; in  thole  trees  called  ever-greens,  there  being  a con- 
liant  fuccellion  of  leaves,  to  prevent  the  organ  of  perfpiration 
■from  becoming  rigidi 

Dr.  Hales  firft  obferved,  that  a quantity  of  moifture  is  ah- 
forbed  by  plants,  when  expofed  to  a humid  atmofphere.  This 
abforption,  as  well  as  the  jicii'piration,  is  performed  by  the 
leaves  5 but  in  what  manner  has  not  yet  been  afeertained.  Ex- 
])crimcnts  made  by  M.  Guettard  ihew,  that  perfpiration  is 
jnore  confiderable  from  the  upper,  than  from  the  under  furtace 
-ot'  leaves,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  author,  of  Duhainel  and  Bonnet 
•demonftrate,  that  abforption,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  greater 
at  the  inferior  furface  than  at  the  fuperior.  To  prove  this,  the 
luperior  furface  of  one  leaf,  and  the  inferior  furface  of  another, 
were  covered  with  vamilh,  and  the  confequence  was,  that  the 
former,  in  a given  time,  fuffered  little  diminution  of  weight, 
but  the  latter  became  much  lighter.  Again,  fimilar  leaves 
were  laid  upon  a furface  of  water,  and  it  followed,  that  thofe 
■nhich  had  their  fuperior  furface  inverted,  gained  little  weight, 
and  for  the  moil:  part  died  in  a few  days ; while  fuch  as  had 
their  inferior  furtace  applied  to  the  wSter,  became  much 
heavier,  and  llourifhed  many  months.  Thel’e  fafts  make  it 
evident,  that  perfpiration,  and  abforption,  are  not  performed  by 
the  fame  veffels,  but  that  each  has  its  peculiar  organs. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  perfpiration  takes 
place,  chietiy,  when  the  air  is  warm ; and  abforption,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  cold  and  moift.  B\it,  unlefs  the  veffels 
peculiar  to  abforption,  which  are  placed  in  the  under  furface 
of  the  leaves,  were  kept  couftantly  in  a6fion,  they  would  ne- 
ceffarily  collapfe  or  decay.  All  abforbing  organs  have  a pecu- 
liar ffruhtuve,  and  an  aittion  dejwnding  on  life : that  fuch  an 
organization  is  prefent  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  bccaufe  dried  leave.s  do  not  abforb.  The  fame 
realoning  is  ?.])plicahle  to  t he  abforption  performed  by  the  roots  ; 
for  when  a fmall  portion  of  the  root  of  a hyacinth,  growing  in 
water,  is  cut  off,  the  whole  root  dies,  and  new  roots  are  Iliot 
out,  having  their  extremities  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  abforp- 
tion  of  nouriflimcnt, 

'I’he  noxious  matter,  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  requires  large 
dilution  to  prevent  its  hurting  the  delicate  ftrufture  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  this  Bate  accordingly  it  is  thrown  out  on  their 
furface.  Here  the  noxious  part  is  excreted,  but  part  of  the 
diluting  fluid  is  reabforbed,  to  ferve  the  purp.ofe  of  fccrction, 
which  could  not  Ik;  performed,  unlefs  the  common  juice,  or 
fap,  were  previoufly  prepared.  In  the  fume  manner,  in  the 
animal  bexly,  the  faline  and  putrid  matter,  carried  off  by  the 
urine,  mutt  be  liberally  diluted,  to  prevent  it  from  injuring  the 
tender  ftru6ture  of  the  kidneys  ; yet,  when  it  is  fafely  lodged  in 
the  bladder,  a part  is  reablorbcd,  and  tlic  grofler  excrenientitious 
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matter  is  alone  thrown  out.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  hap- 
pens in  the  perfjiiration  of  animals.  They  certainly  take  in 
fomething  ufeful  Irom  the  furface  of  their  bodies,  and  this  is 
probably  performed  by  veflels  opening  outwards,  difi’erent  from 
the  common  exhalants.  The  great  quantity  of  water,  abforbed 
during  the  ulc  of  the  pedilavium,  and  that  ttngular  fymptom 
in  diabetes,  ot  the  patient’s  voiding  a much  greater  quantity  of 
urine,  than  there  is  liquor  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  feem  to  con- 
firm this  atteriion. 

Hants  are  polfefled  of  a power  of  forming  their  different 
parts,  and  this  is  done  by  fecretion.  We  may  conj.erfure  what 
the  agents  are  which  produce  this  effeft,  but  in  refpeiff  to  the 
manner  of  their  operation  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark.  In 
animals,  where  the  vital  power  is  ftrong,  this  is  the  principal 
agent  in  producing  the  new  arrangement  of  parts,  which  is 
made  in  every  fecretion;  but  in  plants,  where  this  povver  is 
weaker,  it  would  be  unequal  to  perform  the  funftion,  if  it  were 
not  atfifted  by  abforption  and  fermentation.  Wherever  any 
firm  matter  is  to  be  fecreted,  the  veflels  have  a convoluted 
courfc,  to  allow  the  juice  to  be  fermented,  and  the  thinner  parts, 
to  be  abforbed.  In  this  manner,  the  ftones  and  kernels  of  fruits 
are  fupplied  with  nourilhment  by  fibres,  which  are  much  con- 
voluted. The  proper  juice  feems  to  be  formed  only  when  the 
fap  has  afeended  towards  the  leaves,  and  is  defeending  to  the 
roots. 

The  pabula,  from  which  vegetables  receive  the  matter  of  fe- 
cretion, are  contained  in  the  furrounding  elements. 

Some  botanifts  have  conceived,  that  plants,  as  well  as  ani- 
mals, have  a regular  circulation  of  their  fluids.  Others  think 
this  ver}'  improbable.  On  both  fides,  recourfe  has  been  had  to 
experiments;  and,  from  thefe,  conclufions  perfe6tly  onpofite 
have  been  deduced.  When  a ligature  has  been  fixed  round  a 
tree,  in  fuch  a manner  that  no  juice  could  be  tranfmitted. 
through  the  bark,  the  tree  has  been  found  to  thicken  above  the 
ligature ; but  below  it,  to  continue  of  the  fame  circumference. 
Hence  fome  have  concluded,  that  the  fap  afeends  through  the. 
wood,  and  defeends  through  the  bark.  Thofe  who  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion  have  found,  that,  in  certain  cafes,  the  juice 
afeends  through  the  bark  only  : for  ^vhen  a portion  of  the  wood 
has  been  cut  out,  and  the  bark.exaftly  replaced,  the  growth  of 
the  tree  has  been  found  to  go  on  unchanged  : hence  it  is  fiiid, 
that  the  juice  is  tranl'mitted  equally  through  all  parts  of  vegeta- 
bles. The  experiments  adduced  on  each  fide  of  the  quettion 
are  juft,  but  the  reafonings  on  thefe,  by  each  party,  feem  equal- 
ly inconclufive.  The  analogy  of  animal  nature  appears  to  fa- 
vour the  opinion,  that  the  juice  riles  through  the  wood  only, 
and  defeends  only  through  the  bark ; but  this  analogy  is  not 
complete  throughout.  The  arteries  are  not  placed  in  the  in- 
ternal parts  alone,  nor  the  veins  in  the  external,  but  they  accom- 
pany each  other  through  ever}'  part  of  their  dlttribution. 

-ilii  vegetables,  the  lap  rifes  the  roots,  but  the  proper 
juice  defeends them ; in  the  defeent  of  the  juice,  the 
wood  acquires  its  growth,  and  abforption  is  a conftant  aifflon 
of  the  leaves.  Thefe  obfervations  render  it  probable,  that  there 
is  a circulation  of  the  juices ; and  if  there  be,  the  veffels  which 
perform  it,  we  may  reafoiiably  believe,  accompany  each  other 
through  every  part  of  their  courfe. 

Sect.  V.  Of  ibe  federal  Parts  ’•jjbicb  comptfe  a Plant. 

A PERFECT  plant  is  compofed  of  a root,  of  a ttem  with  its 
branches,  of  leaves,  flower,  and  fniit ; for  in  botany,  by  fruit, 
in  herbs  as  well  as  in  trees,  we  underttand  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  feed.  But  there  is  a principal  part  which  requires  an  ex- 
amination more  at  large  ; the  fructification,  that  is,  tfc  fmuer 
and  the  fruit.  For  on  this  part,  as  has  been  obferved,  Lin- 
naeus has  founded  his  celebrated  Syftc  in  ot  Botany.  To  under- 
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'ftand  this,  take  a lily,  for  inflance.  Before  It  opens,  there  is 
evidently,  at  the  top  of  the  Item,  an  oblong  greenitli  bud, 
which  grows  whiter  the  nearer  it  is  to  opening  ; and  when  it  is 
quite  open,  we  perceive  that  the  white  cover  takes  the  form  of 
u bafoii,  or  vafe,  divided  into  fcverirl  I’cgments.  This  Is  called 
the  corolla,  and  not  the  //e-orr,  as  it  is  vulgarly  named ; lince 
the  (lower  is  a compofition  of  feveral  parts,  of  which  the  co- 
rolla only  is  not  die  piincipal.  , 

The  corolla  of  the  lily  is  not  of  one  piece.  When  it  withers 
and  falls,  it  feparates  into  lix  diltinit  pieces,  which  are  called 
fctals.  Thus  tlie  ciifolla  of  the  lily  is  compofed  of  fix  petals. 
A corolla  conliftiug  of  ieveral  iiieces  like  this  is  called  a poly- 
etalous  corolla.  Jf  it  were  all  of  one  piece,  like  the  bell- 
ower,  or  bind-weed.s,  it  would  be  called  monopciahms. 

Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  corolla  is  a fort  of  little  column 
riling  from  the  bottom,  and  pointing  direftly  upwards.  This, 
taken  in  its  whole,  is  called  the ot  point al : taken  in  its 
.parts,  it  is  divided  into  three,  i.  The  fwollen  bale,  with  three 
bhinted  angles,  called  the^rr/;/,  or  ovary,  2.  A thread  placed 
upon  this,  called  the  //yA’.  3.  The  ftyle  crowned  by  a fort  of 

capital,  with  three  uot,phes  : this  capital  is  called  the Jligma. 

Between  the  pillil  and  the  corolla  of  the  lily  there  are  fix 
other  Ixidies,  entirely  fepOrate  from  each  other,  which  are  call- 
ed the  Itamens.  Each  ftamen  is  compofed  of  two  parts,  one 
long  and  thin,  by  which  it  is  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
corolla,  and  called  the  filament-,  the  other  thicker,  placed 
at  the  top  of  -the  filament,  and  called  anthcra,  or  anther. 
Each  anther  is  a box  which  opens  when  it  is  ripe,  and  throws 
out  a yellow  duft,  which  has  a firong  ftnell ; this  is  called  pol- 
Hen,  or  farina. 
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Such  is  the  genera!  analyfis  of  the  parts  which  confiitute  a 
flower.  As  the  corolla  fades  and  falls,  the  germ  increafes,  and 
becomes  an  oblong  triangular  capfule,  within  which  are  flat 
feeds  in  three  cells.  This  capfule,  confidered  as  the  cover  of 
the  feeds,  takes  the  name 'of 

The  parts  here  mentioned  are  found *in  the  flowers  of  mofl; 
other  plants,  but  in  dilferent  proportion,  fituation,  and  num- 
ber. By  the  analogy  of  thefe  parts,  and  their  different  com- 
binations, the  families  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  determined  ; 
ami  thefe  analogies  arc  conne6fed  with  others,  in  thole  parts  of 
the  plant  which  feem  to  have  no  relation  to  them.  For  in- 
ffanee,  this  number  of  fix  tlamcns,  fometimes  only  three,  of 
fix  petals  or  divilions  of  the  corolla,  and  that  triangrdar  form 
of  the  germ,  with  its  three  cells,  determine  the  liliaceous  tribe; 
and  in  all  this  tribe,  which  is  very  numerous,  the  roots  arc 
bulhs  of  fome  tort  or  other.  That  of  the  lily  is  f/juamous,  or 
compofed  of  fcales;  in  the  afphodel,  it  is  a number  of  oblong 
folid  bulbs,  conuei!;fed  together ; In  the  crocus  and  lati’ron  there 
are  two  brdbs,  one  over  the  other ; in  the  colchicura  they  arc 
placed  fide  by  fide. 

The  lily  is  deficient,  however,  in  one  of  the  conffituent  ]>arts 
of  a perfeft  flower,  namely,  the  calyx  which  is  that  outer  green 
part  of  the  flower,  ufually  divided  Into  five  parts,  or  compofed 
of  five  fmall  leaves,  fufiaining  and  embracing  the  corolla  at  the 
bottom,  and  enveloping  it  entirely  before  it  opens,  as  may  be 
remarked  in  the  rofe.  The  calyx  which  accompanies  almoll 
all  other  flowers,  is  wanting  in  the  greater  part  of  the  liliaceous 
tribe ; as  the  tulip,  the  hyacinth,  the  narciflus,  the  tuberofe, 
&c.  and  even  in  the  onion,  leek,  garlic,  icc.  which  are  alfo 
liliaceous,  though  they  appear  very  ditierent  at  firft  fight- 
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P A R . T II. 

OF  THE  CLASSES,  ORDERS,  AND  GENERA. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Sexual  Syjlem. 

THE  Linnsean  fyftem  of  clalTmg  plants,  as  has  been  obferv- 
v(l,  is  founded  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  vegetables  propagate 
their  I'pccies  in  the  fame  manner  as  animals. 

How  much  fuperior  is  this  to  all  other  modern  fyflcms,  and 
ftill  more  to  the  crude  notions  of  the  ancient  botanifts,  whole 
tally  guide  were  the  (even  diftingmifliing  characters  of  plants, 
vi/.  their  generation  ; their  place  of  growth  ; thelrfize,  as  trees 
and  fhrubs ; their  ufe,  as  pot-herbs  and  elculent  grains ; and 
their  la6tefcence,  or  Honor  that  flows  from  them  when  rut  1 

'a 

I^iofcorides  divided  them  into  anmialics,  alimentary,  metlici- 
nal,  ami  vinous  plants.  The  good  properties  of  this  methcxl 
are,  that  the  botanift  as  it  were  comes  to  the  point  at  once  ; 
and  when  he  knows  the  plant,  knows  alio  its  virtues  and  ufes, 
or  at  le.ift  jiart  of  them  : but  this  convenience  is  greatly  over- 
balanced by  innumerable  difadvantages ; for  the  cjualities  and 
virtues  of  pkmts  are  neither  fixed  and  invariable,  nor  arc  they 
imprelled  in  legible  characters  on  the  plants  thcinfidves.  The 
diri'erent  parts  of  a plant  often  poU’efs  difl'erent  and  even  oji- 
pofite  virtues;  1<>  that,  fiyipoliiig  the  virtues  to  he  known,  and 
■apjdied  to  the  piirjxife  of  vegetable  arrangement,  the  nx)l 
nnvft  frequently  fall  under  one  divifion,  the  le.avc.s  umlor  a fe- 
cond,  and  the  flower  ami  fruit  under  a thinl.  Betides,  if  we 
reflect  that  the  lole  eml  of  fuch  arrangement  is  to  fiu'ilitate  the 
knowledge  of  plants  to  others,  the  inlufliciency  ami  even  ah- 
VOL  II. 


furdity  of  methods  founded  upon  their  virtues  will  Immediately 
appear.  If  a ttalk  of  vervain,  for  inftance,  is  prefented  to  us, 
which  we  are  required  to  Inveftigate  from  a prel'upppfed  know- 
ledge of  the  virtues  of  plants ; before  we  can  lettle  the  clafs 
to  which  it  belongs,  we  mull  difeover  whether  or  not  it  has 
the  virtues  belonging  to  any  of  the  plants  with  which  Ve  are 
acquainted ; and  this  difeovety  being  the  refult  of  experiments 
on  the  human  bo<ly,  may  pollibly  rc<]uire  a long  period  of  time 
for  its  accomplillunent.  But  to  return  to  the  lexual  I'yllem  of 
Liniittus, 

The  )lamin.i  he  confiders  as  the  male,  or  fcecundating  part, 
and  the/ii/Zi/as  the  female.  In  tome  Ipecies  the  male  and  fe- 
male flowera  are  difl’erent,  and  in  tome,  as  the  palm  tree,  they 
grow  upon  iliflercnt  plants.  But  in  the  majority,  the  male 
and  the  female  are  found  within  the  fame  corolla,  and  this  large 
divilion  of  vegetables  he  ll)les  bermapbrodite  plants.  It  is  of 
little  coiit’equence  to  the  Ixitanifl,  who  withes  only  to  become 
ai.vpiaiiited  with  the  genus  and  charaiTer  of  a plant,  whether 
this  I’yftem  he  philofophically  true  or  not  ; it  is  tuflicient  that 
It  has  been  foutid  the  molt  commodious  method  <jf  clalfification 
hitherto  invented.  On  thele  j)rinciples  l.inmrus  has  arranged 
all  the  knovVn  genera  of  plants  in  twenty-five  dalles,  and  thefe 
again  are  I’ubdivided  inti>  orders.  The  genera  are  diftinguithed 
by  aUcmliiig  to  the  other  part's  of  the  frueUfication,  as  the 
calyx,  corolla,  pcricaiqiium,  &c,  -Ac. 
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BOTANY. 


ANALYSIS  of  the  SEXUAL  SYSTEM  of  LINN  ALUS. 

Accordin((  to  this  higenions  Method  all  Vegetables  are-  furnijbed  untb  Flo\\’ers,  n'hieh  are  either 

fVifiWe 

Stamina  and  pointal  in  the  fame  flower, 

“Male  and  female  organs  dlftin£l, 

"Stamina  not  united  either  above  or  below, 

Of  equal  length, 

IN  NUxMBER,  CLASSES. 

One,  — — — I Monandria, 

Two,  — — — 2 D'tandria, 

Three,  — — — 3 Trlaiidria, 

Four,  ' — — — 4 Tetrandria, 

Five,  — ' — — — ^ Pe-ntandria, 


< 


Six,  — — — 

Seven,  - — — 

Eight,  _ — 

Nine,  — - — 

Ten,  — — — 

Twelve,  — — 

Man)',  frequently  twent}',  at- 
tached to  the  calyx, 
Many,generall)-upwards  oftwen 
ty,  not  attached  to  the  calyx. 
Of  unequal  length,' 

Two  long,  and  two  fliort. 


I 

LFc 


6 Hexandria, 

7 Heptavdria, 
S OSiandria, 

9 Enneandr  'ui, 

10  Decdmlria, 

11  Dodccandria, 

1 2 Icofandria, 

13  Polyandria, 

14  Didyitamia, 


EXAMPLES.  - . 

Ginger,  Indian  arrow-root,  turmerick,  blitc. 
Jefliimy,  privet,  olive,  lilac,  fpeedwell. 
\'alerian,  tamarind,  iris,  and  the  grades. 
Scabious,  teazel,  madder,  holly,  woodroof. 
Bell-flower,  bind-weed,  mullein,  thorn-apple, 
periwinkle,  and  the  rough  leaved  and  um- 
belliferous plants. 

Snow-drop,  narcilfus,  tulip,  'aloe,  hyacinth, 
Hoi-fe  chefnut. 

Indian-crels,  heath,  French -willow. 

Bay  rhubarb. 

Fraxinella,  rue,  rhododendron,  lychnis, 
Purllane,  houfe-leek,  afarabacca. 

Peach,  medlar, 'apple,  rofe,  cinquefoil. 

Plerb  chriftopher, poppy,lark-fpur,columbIne. 


^our  long,  and  two  ftiort. 

Stamina  united 

by  the  filaments,  into  one  body, 
into  two  bodies, 
into  many  bodies, 

.by  the  antherae,  or  tops,  into  a cylinder. 


Male  organs  (ftamina)  attached  to,  and 
ftanding  upon  the  female  (piftillum) 
.Stamina  and  pointal  in  difl'erent  flowers 

on  the  fame  plant,  — 
on  different  plants. 


Savor)’-,  hyffop,  ground  ivy,  balm,  toad-flax, 
fox-glove,  agnus  callus,  bear’s -breech. 

15  Tetr adynamia,  Scurvy  grafs,  candytuft,  water- crefs,  flock, 
woad. 

Geranium  and  the  mallow  tribe.  J^flowers.. 
Fumatory,  milk-wort;  and  the  pea-bloom 
Orange,  chocolate-nut,  St.  John’s-wort. 
Violet,  balfam,  cardinal-flower,  and  the  flow- 
ers termed  compound,  as  dandelion,  fuc- 
cory,  thiftle,  cudweed,  tanfey,  blue-bottle. 
Orchis,  ladies-illpper,  arum,  vanelloe,  birth- 
wort,  paffion-fiower. 


16  Monadelphia, 

17  Diadelpbia, 

18  Polyadelphia, 

19  Syngene/ia, 


^ — 20  Gynandria, 


21  Moncecia, 

22  Dicecia 


on  the  fame,  or  different  plants  a- 1 

s,/ 


23  Polygamia, 

24  Cryptogamia, 


Mulberr)'^,  nettle,  oak,  cyprefs,  fir,  cucumber. 
Willow,  hop,  fpinnage,  poplar,  mercury. 

White  hellebore,  pell  itory,  orach,  fig. 

Ferns,  moffes,  mufhrooms,  flags. 


longwithhermaphrodite  flowers. 

Or  lie  concealed  from  -view,  and  cannot  be  diftinftly  deferibed 

Observation.  The  jirincipal  merit  of  this  Syftem  is  its  uniformity  ; the  author  never  lofing  fight  of  the  ftamlna,  which  are 
his  leading  and  foie  charafter.  Its  facility,  which  has  been  fo  highly  extolled  b)'^  fome,  will  admit  of  a doubt  j for  in  pra£lice 
it  has  been  thought  by  fome  botanifls  very  intricate.  None  of  the  clafl'es  are  completely  natural,  though  lome,  par- 
ticularly the  15th,  i6th,  17th,  19th,  and  20lh,  might  have  been  rendered  fuch  without  any  material  violence  to  the  principles 
of  the  method. 


TABLE  of  the  CLASSES  and  ORDERS. 

[In  the  following  table  the  clafles  are  diftin611y  exhibited, 
with  the  orders  into  which  each  clafs  is  fubdivided.  In  plate 
52,  the  clafles  are  all  exprelfcd,  and  with  each  particular  clafs 
fome  one  of  the  orders.] 


CLASSES. 

1.  Monaniiria 

2.  Diandria 

3.  Triandkia 

4.  Tetrandria 

5.  Pentandria 


> ORDERS. 

i.Monogyma.  2.  Digynia. 

1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia,  3.  Trigynia. 
1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 

I . Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3 . Tctragynia. 

{I.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 
Of.Tctragynia.  ^.Pentagynia.  6.  Poly- 
gynia. 


6.  Hexandria 

7.  IIeptandria 

8.  OCTANDRIA 

9.  Enneandria 

10.  Decandria 

11.  Dodecandria 

12.  IcOSANDRIA 

13.  POLVANDRIA 


{I,  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  S- Trigynia. 
4.  Tetragynia.  5.  Polygynia. 

{I.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3.  Tcira- 
gynia.  4.  Pleptagynia. 

Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  ^.Trigynia. 
4.  Tetragynia. 

I . ^lonogynia.  2.  Trigynia.  3 . Hexagynia. 
C i.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  ^.Trigynia. 
1 4.  Peniagynia.  5.  Dccagynia. 

( i.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 
\ 4.  Pentagynia.  5.  Dodecagynia. 

c i.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 
"i  4.  Peniagynia.  5.  Polygynia. 

Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 
4.  Tetragynia.  3. Peniagynia.  O.Hex- 
agynia.  7.  Polygynia. 


Jl^  O T AK  A , 


J^L.3Z. 
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14.  Didykamia 
j_5.  Tetkadynamia 

16.  Monadelphia 


ij.  Diadelpiiia 
18.  PoLYADELPHlA 


Ip.  Syxgenesia 


20.  Gyxandria 


21.  Moxcecia 


22.  DiCECIA 


Polygamia 
24.  CrY'PTOGAMIA 

25- 


r.  Gymnofpt:rTnia.  7-.  Angiojpermta, 

[.  SUiculofa,  2.  SU'tquofa, 

[.  Triandr'ta.  2.  Pentandria.  3.  Odian- 
dria,  4.  Enneandna.  jj.  Dccandria. 

6.  Endccandria.'  7.  Dodccandria. 

8.  Polyandr'ta, 

Pentandria.  2.  Hexandria.  3.  OStan- 
dria.  4.  Decandria. 

:.  Pentandria.  2.  Icofandria.  3. 
andria. 

:.  Polygamia  eequalis.  2.  Polygamia 
Jnpe.rJl.ua.  3.  Polygamia  JriiJlranea. 

4.  Polygamia  mcjjdria.  3.  Polygamia 
Jegregata.  6.  Monogamia. 

. Diandria.  2.  Triandria.  3.  Tetran- 
dria.  4.  Pentandria,  5.  Hexandria. 
6.  Decandria.  q .Dodecandria.  2>. Po- 
ly andrta. 

. Monajidria.  2.  Diandria.  3 . Triandria. 
^.Tetrandria.  p,.  Pentandria.  6.  Hex- 
andria. "] . Heptandria.  2>.  Polyandria. 

9.  Monadelphia.  10.  Syngeriejia. 
II.  Gynandria. 

. Monandria.  2.  Diandria.  3 . Triandria. 
if.Tetrandria.  p. Pentandria.  6. Hex- 
andria. ‘j . Odlandria.  S.  Ennea?idria. 
9.  Decandria.  10.  Dodecandria. 

II.  Polyandria.  12.  Monadelphia. 
13.  Sy7tgene/ia.  14.  Gynandria. 

. Monce-cia.  2.  Diaecia.  3.  Trmcia. 

. Filices.  2.MuJei.  p,.  Alga.  \.  Fungi. 
. Palma. 


EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  52. 

Clajfcs  and  Orders. 

Fig.  I.  Illuftrates  the  clafs  Monandria,  and  order  Monoyynia, 
(one  ftamen  and  one  piftil)  as  in  the  Canna  Indica^  Indian 
flowering  reed. 

2.  Diandria  Monogynia,  two  ftamens  and  one  piililj  as  in' 
Veronica,  or  Speedwell. 

3.  Triandria  Digynia,  three  ftamens  and  two  ftigmata,  as  in 
the  Grades,  A'c. 

4.  Tetrandria  Menogynia,  four  ftamens  and  one  piftil,  as  in 
many  examples. 

5.  Pentandria  Monogynia,  five  ftamens  and  one  ftyle  or  piftil, 
as  in  the  Hen-bane,  &c. 

6.  Hexandria  Mojiogymia,  fix  ftamens  and  one  ftyle,  as  in 
Tradefcantia  Virginia,  Spider-wort,  &c. 

7.  Heptandria  Monogynia,  feven  ftamens  and  one  ftyle. 

8.  Odlandria  Monogynia,  eight  ftamens  and  one  ftyle,  as  in 
Erica,  Heath,  &c. 

9.  Enneandria  Monogynia,  nine  ftamens,  iSrc. 

10.  Decandria  Pentagyniu,  ten  ftamens  and  five  ftyles,  as 
in  Sedum,  &:c. 

11.  Dodecandria  Mo?wgynia,  twelve  ftamens  and  one  piftil. 

12.  Icojiindria  Polygynia,  twenty  ftamens  ari'ing  from  the 
fubftance  of  the  calyx  or  corolla,  with  many  ftigmata,  as  in 
Geurn,  I Pa  ter  Avens,  Ac. 

13.  Polyandria  ?Aonogynia,  many  ftamcn.s  with  one  piftil  or 
ftyle,  as  in  Cijlns,  Pojipy,  Ac. 

14.  Didynamia,  two  ftamens  longer  than  the  other  two,  as 
in  Lanuiim,  Arch-angel,  Ac. 

15.  Tetrudynamia, fix  ftamens,  four  longer  than  the 

other  two. 

16.  Monadelphia  Pentagynia,  many  ftamens  united  at  the 
bafe,  and  forming  a cylinder  with  five  ftigmata,  as  in  Hihijein 
Syriacus,  in  the  M:dlow,  Ac. 
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17.  Diadelphia, the  ftamens  In  two  parcel's,  as  in  the 

Pea,  Ac.^ 

18.  Polyadelphia, many  fets  of  ftamens  in  one  flower. 

19.  Syiigenejia, anthers  united,  as  In  Ajier,  Violet,  Ac. 

20.  Gynandria, ftamens  connedled  to  the  ftyle,  as  in 

Sifyrinchium,  Ac. 

21.  Monuecia, male  and  female  flowers  feparate,  but  on 

the  fame  plant. 

22.  Dioecia. Plants  of  this- clafs  are  either  male  or  fe- 

male, each  diftinCt,  and  bearing  from  a feparate  root. 

23 . Polygamia. Plants  of  this  clafs  bear  Hermaphrodite, 

together  with  dirtinft  male  and  female  flowers,  or  both. 

24.  Cryptogamia. Plants  of  this  kind  have  a concealed 

fruftiticationj  as  in  the  Filices,  Ferns,  Ac. 

Parts  oj  the  Flozue?'. 

Fig.  I.  A flower  with  its  corolla,  piftillum,  and  ftamina,  as  - 
juft  now  deferibed  j a,  the  petals  of  the  corolla  j b,  the  germen  ; 
c,  the  fhde ; d,  the  ftigma  5 c,  the  filaments  ; J,  the  antherae. 
Fig.  2.  The  calyx,  piftillum  and  ftamina,  feparate  from  the 
corolla;  a,  the  perlanthium ; b,  the  germen;  c,  the  ftyle; 
r/,  the  ftigma ; f,  the  filaments ; J,  the  antherae  bruiting  arvd 
difeharging  the  pollen;  an  anthera  before  it  has  burll. 
Fig.  3.  A flower  whofe  corolla  is  monopetalous ; a,  the  corolla  y 
h,  the  perianthium.  Fig.  4.  A polypetalous  corolla;  a,  the 
ungues;  the  laminae.  Fig.  5.  A ilfuing  from  its 

fpatha  : a,  the  flower,  h,  the  I'patha.  Fig.  6.  An  amentum 
Fig.  7.  The  frudUfication  of  Alojs -,  <2,.  the  calyptra.  Fig.  8. 
A Fungus : a,  the  volva.  Fig.  9.  A Grajs : a,  the  gluma;  -. 
Z>,  the  arifta.  Fig.  10.  A compound  umbel : a,  the  univerfal 
umbel ; h,  the  umbellulae,  or  partial  umbels  ; c,  the  univerfal' 
involuemm  ; d,  the  prartial  involucra.  Fig.  ii.  A braftaea 
accompanjdng  the  flowers  of  the  Tilia  : a,  the  bradlaea.  Fig, 
12.  a,  the  pollen  feen  with  a microfeope  ; b,  an  elaitic  vapour 
difeharged  from  it. 

Paris  of  the  .Fruit. 

Fig.  i.Acapfule:  the  valvules.  Fig.  2.  ^7,  A receptacle 

of  feeds.  Fig.  3.  A ftrobilus.  P'ig.  4.  A winged  feed  : i?,  the 
feed;  the  wing.  Fig.  5.  A legumen  : a,  the  upper  future, 
along  which  nms  the  recep)tacle  of  the  feeds.  Fig.  6.  A fili- 
qua  : a,  h,  the  two  futui'es  to  which  the  Ihcds  arc  faftened  al- 
ternately. Fig.  7.  A feed  crowned  with  a pappus  : a,  the 
feed;  Z>,  the  ftipes  or  thread  which  fujrports  the  pxiprpus-; 
bury  pappus ; d,  a feathery  })ap.pus.  Fig.  8.  The  leed  ot  a 
Bean  fplit  in  two  : a,  the  cotjdedons  ; b,  the  corculum ; c,  the 
roftellum;  d,  the  plumula  ; e,  the  hllum.  Fig.  9.  A dnip'a  : 
a,  the  nucleus,  or  ftone  ; b,  the  pulj).  I'ig-  10.  A pomum  ; 

a,  the  capfule;  b,  the  jurlp.  Fig.  11.  A berry:  a,  the  feeds  ; 

b,  the  pulp.  Fig.  12.  A feed  crowned  with  acalyculus:  a,  the 
feed ; b,  the  caiyculus. 

Sect.  II.  E.vplanation  oJ  the  Orders-. . 

Ci..\ss  I.  MONANDRIA.  2.  DIANDRIA.  3.TRIAN- 
DKIA.  .p  TETRANDRIA.  PENTANDRIA.  6.  HEX- 
ANDRIA. 7.HHPTANDRI.V  8.0CTANDR1A.  9.  EN- 
NEANDRIA. 10.  DECANDRIA. Thefe  ten  datll-s, 

which  confift  of  hermaplmHlite  tlowers,  take  their  denomina- 
tions from  the  munlier  of  ftamina,  or  male  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  word  here  compounded  with  the  numorical  terms,  lignifa  s 
a bujband ) fo  that  the  title  Monanelria  exprcllcs,  that  the 
flowers  of  this  clafs  have  but  one  hulband,  that  isj  one  Itamcn  ; 
Diandria,  t--u'o  ftamina;  Triandria,  three-,  Tetrandria,  Jour  ■, 
Pentandria,  fve ; IJe.vandria,  Jtx ; Heptandria,  Jeven  ; OAan- 
dria,  ei'^ht  ; Enneandria,  nine ; and  Decandria,  ten.  It  muft 
be  obfei-ved  however,  that  the  flowers  being  hermaphrodite,  ad- 
above  mentioned,  is  in  all  thefe  clafl'es  a neccllary  condition ; 
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t'r.  rhnul;l  the  fi-nv.ile  .pari  he  \vantil•^g,  the  .{Slant  would  belrmg 
-to  Tome  other  clafs,  notwilhllanding  the  number  of  (lamina 
may  be  inch  as  would  otherwife  refer  it  to  one  of  Ihefe  ; and 
this  caution  ,we  give  once  for  all,  to  avoid  repetitions,  that 
when  \vc;  ufe  the  term  ll,  rmti/>irO(lifi',  we  mean  that  it  i.s  a con- 
dition not  to  be  dilpenfed  with. 

C'l.\ss  XI.  I.K .>DECAX'DRIA. — This  term  in  the  frrrr/^ 
dm{)orts  that  the  iiowers  have  Hvclvc  hud^ands  or  (lamina. 
Ho-wever,  the  dal's  i.s  not  Conlined  to  this  number,  but  indudes 
nil  I'uch  hermaj'.hrodile  flowers  as  are  funrilhed  with  any  num-- 
-ber  of  Jlamina  from  f-wr/ur -to  indufive  ; no  flowers 

•h.a\  e been  yet  found  to  have  eleven  (lamina,  which  is  the  reafon 
•no  dalV  1’,-i.s  been  allotted  to  that  number. 

'Ci..\.S3  Xn.  ICOSANDRIA. — This  ter-m  im}mrt8,  that 
'the  (lowers  have /ze'r;;/)' hulbands  or  (lamina : but  here  again 
■'the  title  is  to  be  undeiflood  with  great  latitude  j for  though  the 
plunts.that  belong  fo  this  clafs  arc  rarely  found  with  Id's  than 
-twenty  (lamina,  yet  they  frequently  have  a greater  number ; 
and  thoy  are  therefore  -not  to  he  known  v.dth  certainty  from 
thole  of  the mcKt  clafs,  without  having  recourl'e  to  their  cl atlic 
•chara^ler-;  which,  not  being  expreiled  in  the  title,  we  forbear 
-the  exjdanaUon  of  here,  as  we  (liall  give  it  in  the  fefllon  allot- 
:ted  for  this  dal's. 

Class  XIII.  W^LYAN-DRf  A, — ^This  tenn  imports,  that 
Ahe  flowers  have  7niuiy  (lamina, 

Olass  XIV.  lilDYNAM-IA, — ^This  term  figaitie.s  the 
fchu’cr  or /upcriirrity  of  M'o,  and  is  applied -to  this  dais,  becavxl'e 
iits  dowers  have  four  (lamina,  of  which  there  are  two  longer 
'than  the  red  ; this  circumliance  alone  is  fiifficient  to  didinguidi 
this  clafs  from  the  fourth,  where  tlie  four  damina  are  equals 
-but  the  dowel's  of  this  dais  have  allb  their  particular  character, 
'belides  wh.at  the  title  ex{)relTes,  their  corollae  being  moldy  rin- 
■gent,  as  'will  be  (hewn  in  its  place. 

Class  XV.  TETRADYNAMIA. — This  term  exprelTes 
»the  power  or  fuperiorlty  of /"oKr  ; and  accordingly  there  are  in 
;the  dowers  of  this  clafs  fix  (lamina,  four  of  which  are  longer 
dhan  the  red ; which  circumliance  didinguidies  them  from 
•thole  of  the  fixth  clafs,  where  the  fix  damina  arc  equal  ; but 
fthd'e  dowers  have  their  {jarticular  character  all'o,  their  corollae 
being  crucifonn. 

Class  X\'I.  MONADELPHIA. — The  word  here,  com- 
jiounded  with  the  numerical  term,  fignides  a hroiber.  This 
relation  is  emjiloyed  to  exprd's  the  union  of  the  filaments  of  the 
llamina,  which  in  this  clafs  do  not  (land  fc{)arate,  hut  join  at 
the  bale,  and  form  one  fubllance,  out  of  which  they  proceed 
as  from  a common  mother;  and  the  title  of  the  clafs  ex]ireires 
a.  Jingle  brotherhood,  meaning  that  there  is  but  one  let  of  da- 
mina fo  united,  which  didinguidies  the  dal's  tiom  the  two 
tollowing  ones.  The  number  of  damina  in  this  cbals  is  not 
limited  : the  (lowers  have  their  {larticular  character. 

Cl.vss  XVII.  DLVDEEPHIA. This  term  e.Kj) relics  a 

ilouhle  bi'utherhoo<l,  or  t^uo  fets  ol' damina,  united  in  the  man- 
•iicr  cxjilaincd  in  the  {irecediiig  clafs,  'I'he  number  of  the  da- 
mina is  not  limited  : the  (lowers  of  this  dais  have  a very  T-iar- 
•t'lcular  character,  their  corolla  being  piipltoiuiceous,  as.  will  be 
(hewn  in  it.s  place. 

Ci.AS.s  XV'IIJ.  POEYADEEPniA. — This  term  cxpiellcs 
vuinv  brotherhoods,  <jr  I'ets  of  Itairiiria ; the  (lowers  have  no 
clalilc  character,  farther  than  is  exprdfed  in  the  title. 

CTass  XIX.  SYXGEXESIA. — ^Tlhis  dal's  cun'ains  the 
compound  (lowers  dd'eribed  in  a former  I'eCtion.  Tlic,  title 
(igiiifies  Congeneraiion,  alluding  to  the  circumdaiice  of  the  lla- 
iniiia  ; in  which,  though  the  filaments  (land  I'ejiaratc,  yet  the 
anthem*,  which  are  the  jiart  more  iminediatdy  I'ubl'ervieiit  to 
generation,  are  united  in  a cylinder,  and  {perform  their  odlcc 
together.  I'he  clallic  character  will  be  exjilaiiied  in  its  {ilace. 
Class  XX.  GYXAIsDKIA. — ^U’he  term  is  compounded 
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of  two  words,  that  figiiily  w\fc  and  hujlmnd ; and  alludes  t.i 
the  lingular  circumdaiice  of  this  clafs,  in  the  flowers  of  which 
the  damina  grow  upon  the  {lidillum ; fo  that  the  male  and  fe- 
male {larts  are  united,  and  do  not  (land  feparate,  a.s  In  other 
h e rmap  h nxl i te  (1  owe r,s . 

Class  XXI.  IvtOMnsCl A. — The  word  here,  compound- 
ed with  the  numerical  term,  lignifies  a boufe  or  habitation.  To 
underdand  the  apjilication  of  thjs  title,  •v.-e.  miid  know,  that 
the  plants  of  this  clafs  are  noi  hermaphrodite  hut  aniirogy7iuus, 
the  flowers  that  have  the  (lamina  wanting  the  pidillnin,  and 
thole  that  have  the  {nflillmn  wanting  the  damina.  Now  the 
term  .^Tono’ida,  which  fignifies  a Jn7gle  houfe,  alludes  to  this 
drciiinllancc ; that  in  this  dais  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  both  found  on  tire  fame  plant,  whereas  in  the  next  they 
have  dijlinti  habitations. 

Class  XXII.  DIGICIA. — Tills  term,  which  fignifies 

tz-vo  houfes,  is  a{i{died  to  this  clafs  (the  plants  of  which  are 
77iale  and  fci7ialc)  to  exprefs  the  circumliance  of  tlie  7nale  flow- 
ers being  on  one  {ilant,  and  the  female  on  another ; the  con- 
trary of  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  androgynous  clafs  Moncecia, 
lad  ex{ilained. 

Class  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA.— The  term  fignifies pluraVt- 
ty  of  marriages.  This  clafs  {iroduces,  either  iqion  the  I'aine  or 
did’erent  {ilants,  bermap>broJite  flowers,  and  all'o  flowers  of  one 
lex  only,  he  it  male  or  female ; or  flowers  of  each  fex  ; and  the 
latter  receiving  impregnation  from,  or  giving  it  to  the  herma- 
phrodites, as  their  fex  ha{>pens  to  be,  the  parts  elfential  to 
generation  in  the  herma{ihrodite  (leavers  do  not  confine  them- 
I'elves  to  the  correlpouding  parts  -udlhin  the  fame  (lower,  but 
become  of  promifawus  ufe  ; which  is  the  reafon  of  giving  this 
title  to  the  clafs. 

Class  XXIV.  CRYPT'OGAMIA. — The  tei-m  fignifies 
foncealment  of  marriages  ; this  clafs  confiding  of  fuch  plants  as 
either  bear  their  dowers  concealed  -within  the  fruit,  or  have 
them  fo  fmall  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

Class  XXV.  Palma,  palms. 

Sect,  III.  ILxpl&nation  of  the  Titles  of  the  Orders. 

The  titles  of  the  orders  have  been  already  given.  It  remains 
therefore  to  explain  them.  - 

Class  I.  to  XIJI.  inclufive. — The  orders  of  the  fird  thir- 
teen dad'es  take  their  denominations  from  the  number  of  the 
Pijlilhan,  or  female  {>art  of  the  plant,  which  is  ul'ually  rec- 
koned from  the  hafe  of  the  fyle,  if  there  be  any ; but  if  the 
(tyle  be  wanting,  the  number  is  fixed  from  the  Stigmata.  I'he 
Cj/eek  word  com{)Ounded  with  the  numerical  terms  in  the  titles 
of  ihd'c  order.-',  lignifies  a ‘ivife : Monogyt/ia  im{)lies  one  ‘ii-fe, 
oronedyle;  Digy/iia,  llyles;  Trigynia,  three Teiragy/tia, 
four-,  Pentagy/iia,  five-,  llexagynia,  jLv,  Decagynia,  ten-,  and 
J^olv"ynia,  //lany.  Thd'e  are  tlie  titles  that  occur  in  the  order.s 
ot'  tiiel'e  thirteen  dallc.s ; arid  this  general  cx{)lanati(m  of  them 
will  be  thought  fuflicient,  a.«  from  the  table  it  ap{icars  how 
they  are  em{)loyed  in  thedadc.s. 

Cla.ss  XIV.  DinV.NAMIA. — Of  the  three  orders  of  this 
dal's  the  two  firll  are  founded  on  a diiliudion  of  the  fruit.  The 
title  of  the  rir(l  order,  Gy/unofpen/na,  is  ex{'relfive  of  fiieh  plants 
as  have  naked  feeds  ; and  that  of  the  I'econd,  .^l/igioJ'per7/tia,  of 
I'uch  as  have  their  l'ced.s  in  a vef'el  or  pe/icarpinm.  The  ihinl 
order,  P.'lypetala,  is  cx))rcflive  of  fuch  jilants  as  have  77iany 
Petals ; This  order  fecnis  to  have  been  edablilhed  in  favour  of 
one  genus  of  plants  only,  the  MeHa7Uhus,  the  flowers  of  w hich 
are  polypetalous,  though  thole  of  all  the  red  ot  this  dais  -arc 
mo7iopeiahus. 

Class  XV.  'I'ETRADYNAMIA.— The  two  orders  of  this 
clafs  arc  founded  on  "d  dillindion  in  the  Pericarpium.  In  the  f r.l 
order,  Silicuhfd,  the  Pericardium  is  a Silicula,  Utile  ped ; which 
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from  the  SlUqttA  or  pod  !rt  being  round,  and  having 
the  apex  ot  the  dilfepiment,  which  had  l^en  the  ftyle,  promi- 
nent l^eyond  the  valves,  often  fo  far  as  to  be  equal  in  length  to 
the  Silicula.  In  the  feCond  order,  SiU(]uofa,  the  pcricarpium 
is  a Siliqua,  which  is  long  and  without  any  remarkable  exten- 
fion  of  the  ityle. 

Class  XVI.  MONADELPHIA.  XVII.  DIADELPHIA. 
XVIII,  POLYADELPHIA. — ^llie  orders  of  thefe  three  clafles 
are  founded  on  the  number  of  the  (lamina  in  each  brotherhood 
•or  diftin6l  fet  of  ftamina.  The  titles  of  the  orders  being  the 
fame  that  are  ufed  for  the  titles  of  the  early  clalfes  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  the  explanation  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Class  XIX.  SYPsGENESIA.— To  underftand  the  orders 
'of  this  dais,  we  mull  explain  what  is  meant  by  Polygamy  in 
flowers.  We  have  already  treated  of  polygamous  ■plants,  and 
Ihewn  that  the  term  Polygamous,  as  there  applied,  alluded  to  the 
intercommunication  of  the  male  or  female  flowers  with  the  Her- 
maphrodite ones,  either  upon  the  fame  or  a dillinft  plant : But 
In  refped  to  liowers,  the  term  is  applied  to  a lingle  flower  only  ; 
for  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  being  compound,  a polygamy  arlles 
from  the  'intercommunication  of  the  feveral  florets  in  one  and 
the  fame  flower.  Now  the  Polygamy  of  Jloavers,  in  this  fenfe 
of  the  word,  aflbrds  four  cafes,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the 
four  firll  orders  of  this  dais,  ill  Order,  Polygamia  eequahs, 
equal  polygamy,  is  when  all  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite. 
ad  Order,  Polygamia  fuperjlua,  fuperjluous  polygamy,  when  fomc 
of  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite,  and  others  female  only  ; for  in 
this  cafe,  as  the  fruftification  is  perfeded  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites, the  addition  of  the  females  is  a fupei-fluity.  _3d  Order, 
Polygamia  fruflranca,  fnijlraneoits  or  ineffedlual  polygamy,  when 
feme  of  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite,  and  others  sieuter  j for 
in  this  cafe  the  addition  of  the  neuters  is  of  no  aflillance  to  the 
fnidification.  4th  Order,  Polygamia  ncccjfaria,  ncccfary  po- 
lygamy, when  fome  of  the  florets  are  Tnale,-mdi  the  reft  female) 
for  In  this  cafe  there  being  no  hermaphrodites,  the  polygamy 
wifmg  from  the  compolition  of  the  florets  of  different  I'exes  is 
neceff  'ary  to  perfed  the  fnidificatibn.  5th  Order,  Polygamia 
aegregata.  The  title  lignifies  to  be  the  plants  of  this 

order  having  partial  cups  growing  out  of  the  common  calyx 
which  furround  and  divide  the  flol'culi  or  florets,  6th  Order, 
Monogamia : the  title  fignifles  a fugle  marriage,  and  is  op- 
pofed  to  the  Polygamia  of  the  four  other  orders ; for  in  this, 
though  the  antherae  are  united,  which  is  the  elfential  charader 
of  the  flowers  of  this  dais,  the  flower  is  fnnplc,  and  not  com- 
pounded of  many  florets,  as  in  the  other  orders, 

Class  XX.  GYNANDRIA. — The  orders  of  this  clafs  are 
founded  on  the  number  of  ftamina.  The  titles  have  been  already 
explained. 

Class  XXI.^  MONCECIA.  XXIT.  DKECIA.—Thefe' 
two  clfilles,  whole  flowers  have  no  fixed  charader  but  that  of  not 
being  hermajihroilite,  take  in  the  charaders  of  almoft  every'  other 
clafs  ; and  the  orders  have  accordingly  been  dilpofed  under  the 
titles  of  thole  clalfe.s,  to  which  their  refpc6live  flowers  would 
have  belonged,  if  the  ftamina  and  jiiftillum  had  been  under  the 
lame  covers  : as  the  explanation  of  all  thefe  titles  has  been 
given  in  the  Inll  chapter  in  the  exiilanation  of  the  clalfes,  it 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Class  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA. — In  this  clafs  the  titles  of 
the  two  firlt  orders  an;  the  fame  with  the  titles  of  the  twenty-firft 
and  twcnty-lecoud  clafles,  and  are  to  be  underllood  in  the  fame 
m.anner  ; that  is,  i . Monaxia,  when  the  polygamy  is  on  the 
fame  plant!  and,  2.  Diveia,  when  it  is  on  difindl  plants.  The 
order  I'ricecia  has  been  ellablillied  in  favour  of  a fmgie  genus, 


the  Ficus ) in  which  the  polygamy  is  on  three  diftlnd  plants,  one 
producing  male  flow'ers,  another  female,  and  a third  herma- 
phrodite, or  androgynous. 

Class  XXIV.  CRYPTOGAMIA. — ^Thc  orders  of  this  clafs 
are,  i.  Filices,  Ferns.  2.  Mufei,  Molles.  3.  Algce,  Flags;  and 
4.  Fungi,  Mulhrooms.  The  explanation  of  the  charader  of  w'hich 
will  follow  when  we  treat  of  the  genera. 

Sect.  4,  The  Genera  of  the  Plants  arranged  according  to  the 
Clajfes  and  Orders. 

Of  the  if  Class,  MONANDRIA, 

This  clafs  confills  of  fuch  plants  as  beaf  hermaphrodite 
funylhed  with  but  one  llamen.  The  orders  are  tavo.  viz. 

Order  I. ' MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  but  one  ftyle.  This  order  contains  fourteen  genera,  dif-  • 
tinguilhed  into,  i.  Trilocular,  fach  as  have  the  pericarpiuin 
divided  into  three  loculaments  : of  w'hich  there  are  eleven,  viz. 
Canna,  Indian  flow'ering-reed,  Jrnomum,  Ginger,  Cofus,  Al- 
pinia,  Maranta,  Indian  arrow-root,  Curcuma,  Tunnerick, 
Kavipferia,  7halia,  Myrofma,  Pbyllachne,  and  Renealmia, 

2.  Monofpermous,  fuch  as  have  a Angle  feed,  of  which  there  arc 
three,  viz.  Bcerhq-via,  American  hog- w'eed,  jointed 

glafs-wort,  and  Hippuris. 

Order  II.  DYGINIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as  have 
two  ftyles.  This  order  contains  five  genera,  viz.  Corifpermum, 
Tick-l'eed,  Callitrichc,  Star-headed  Avater  chick-weed,  Blitum, 
Strawbcriy  Spinach  or  Elite,  China,  and  Mniarum, 

Of  the  id  Class,  DIANDRIA. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  hermaphrodite  floAverJ 
fumllhed  with  t=vuo  ftamina.  The  orders  are  three,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as- 
have  but  one  ftyle.  This  order  contains  thirty-one  genera,  dif- 
tingifilhed  into,  i.  Such  as  have  regular  corollae,  of  which  there 
are  eleven,  viz„  Nydiunthes,  Arabian  Jafmin,  Jafminum,  Jaf-  * 
min,  Ligufrum,  Privet,  Phillyrca,  Mock  privet,  Olea,  Olive, 
ChionantbiLS,  Snow-drop  tree,  or  Fringe  tree,  Syringa,  Lilach, 
Dialiiim,  Bran  the  mum,  Circ.va,  Enchanters  Night-lhadc,  and 
IViilfenia.  2.  Such  as  have  irregular  corollae,  and  the  fnilt  i7k- 
giofpermous  * , of  which  there  are  ten,  viz.  Veronica,  Speedwell. 
Pizderota,  Jiificia,  Malabar  Nut,  Dianthera,  Gratiola,  Pledge 
Hyflbp,  Sebvenkia,  Phiguieula,  Butler- wort,  Utricularia,  Wa- 
ter-milfoil, Caleeohiria,  and  Glohba.  ' 3.  Such  as  have  irregular 
corolla,  and  the  fruit  gymnojpermeus  f ; of  which  there  arc 
twelve,  viz.  Vtrhena,  Veiwain,  Lyeopus,  ^Yater  horchound, 
Ametby/lea,  Cunila,  Ziziphora,  Syrian  held-bafil,  Monarda,  Of- 
wego,  U'ea,  liofmarinus,  Rofemary,  Salvia,  Sage,  Collinfonia, 
Morina,  Ancifnun,  and  Tbouinia. 

Order  11.  DYG1XI.\,  comprehending  ftn  h pl.ants  as  h.tve 
tAvo  ftyles.  This  order  contains  but  one  genus,  viz.  .ilnihox- 
antb'um.  Vernal  gral's. 

Order  III,  'TRVGINI.V.  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  three  llylos.  There  is  but  one  genus  uf  this  ordei',  vit. 
Piper,  Pepper. 

Of  the  3<I  Class,  TUIANDRIA, 

This  dais  cmifills  of  fuch  plants  as  boar  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  furniflicd  with  three  llamiua.  The  enters  are  three,  viz. 

OuDi;u  I,  MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  ludi  plants 


The  feeds  in  a velVcl.  See  the  table  explanatory  of  botanical  terms  at  the  end  of  the  Work.  | The  feeds  naked. 
VoL.  II.  ‘ L 
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a?  hare  but  one  ft  vie.  This  order  contains  thirty-four  genera, 
•diftirigui/lied  into,  i.  Thofe  whofe  flowers  have  no  fpatha  or 
u'.nciituin  5 of  which  there  are  fixteen,  viz.  Valeriana,  Valeri- 
an, Gla.r,  WUlicbui,  Tamarindus,  Tamarind  tree,  liumplia, 
Cneorinn,  Widow  Wail,  CamoeJadia,  Mclotheria,  Small  creep- 
ing Cucumber,  Ortegia,  Lrrjiingia,  Pol^cncmum,  Hippucratea, 
Rctala,  JVttfenia,  PommcTeuHa,  and  Dilatris.  Such  as  have 
fpathaceous  flowers,  and  a trilocular  capl'ule  5 -of  which  there 
are  ten,  viz.  Crocus,  Saflron,  Ixia,  Gladiolus,  Corn  Flag,,  An- 
tho'yza.  Iris,  Flower  de  Luce,  Morcca,  Wqchcndorfia,  Comme- 
lina,  Callijia,  and  Xyris.  3.  Such  as  have  an  imbricated  amen- 
tum, and  are  gymnofpermous  * ; of  which  there  are  eight,  viz. 
Sebasjius,  Ballard  Cyprefs,  Cyperus,  Englifh  Galingale,  Scirpus, 
Rulh-grafs,  Eriopborum,  Lygeum,  Hooded  Mat- weed,  Nufdus, 
KylMnga,  and  Puirena. 

Order  H.  DIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  two  ftyles.  This  order  contains  thirty-one  genera  f , viz. 
Bohartia,  Cornucopia,  Sacebarutn,  Sugar-cane,  Panicum,  Pa- 
nic grafs,  Pbleum,  Cat’s-tail  Grafs,  Alopecurus,  Fox-tail  Graft, 
Milium,  Millet,  Agrojiis,  Bent  Gntft,  Aira,  Hair  Grals,  Me- 
Jica,  Poa,  Briza,  Quaking  Grafs,  Uniola,  Sea-fidc  Oats  of 
Carolina,  OaClylis,  Cock’s-foot  Grafs,  Cynofurus,  Dog’s-tail 
Grafs,  Fejhica,  Fefeue  Grafs,  Bromus,  Brome  Graft,  Stipa, 
Reather  Grafs,  A-vena,  Oats,  Lagurus,  Hare’s-tail  Graft, 
Arundo,  Reed,  Arijlida,  Lolium,  Darnel  or  Rye  Graft,  Elymus, 
Secale,  Rye,  Hordeum,  Barley,  Triiicum,  Wheat,  Pbalaris, 
Canary  Graft,  Pafpalum,  Roithoella,  and  Antbijliria. 

Order  III.  XRIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  three  ftyles.  X’his  order  contains  eleven  genera,  viz.,  Erio- 
eaulon,  Montia,^  Blinks,  Profcrpbiaca,  Triplaris,  HaloJleujn,, 
Polycarpoiiy  Molhigo,  Minuartia,  Q^ucria,  Lecbca,  and  Koe- 
nigia. 

Of  tJifi  idb  Class,  TETRANDRIA.. 

This  cTafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  ht^r-bermaphroditc  flowers, 
flmiilhed  with  four  ftamina.  The  flowers  of  this  daft  muy- 
he  known  from  thofe  of  the  fourteenth  by  this  diftindion,  that 
the  ftamina  are  of  an  equal  length  ; whereas  in  thofe  of  the 
fourteenth,  which  have  four  ftamina  likewife,  there  are  two 
long  and  two  fhort.  The  orders  of  this  daft  are  three,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA,  comprehendittg  fuch  plants  as^ 
have  but  ont  ft)de.  This  order  contains  feventy  genera^  diftin- 
guifhed  Into,  i.  Such  as  have  aggregate  flowers  properly  fo 
called,  with  the  feeds  Angle  and  naked ; of  which  there  are 
feven,  viz.  Protca,  Silver  Tree,  Ccphalantbus,  Button  Wood, 
Globularia,  Blue  Daify,  Dipfacus,  Teazel,  Knauiia  Scabiofa, 
Scabious,  and  Allionia.  2.  Such  as  have  their  flowers  monopeta- 
lous  on  a double  fruit,  and  the  Jlyle  bifid,  of  which  there  are 
twenty viz.  Hedyoii's,  Spermacoce,  Button  Weed,  Sberardia,. 
I-ittle  Field  Madder,  AJpcrula,  Woodroof,  Diodia,  Knoxia, 
Manetlia,  Houfonia,  Galium,  Lady’s  Bed-ftraw,  Crucianella, 
Petty  Madder,  Madder,  Scabrita,  Embothrium,  Hydro- 

pbylax,  Hartogia,  Acana,  Banckfta,  Orixa,  Otbera,  and  Skim- 
mia.  .3.  Such  as  have  nionopctalous  flowers  otherways  circum- 
ftanced ; of  which  there  are  twenty,  viz.  Siphonantbus,  Catef- 
baa,  Lily  Thorn,  Ixora,  Pavetia,  Petejia,  Mitcbclla,  Callicar- 


pa,  Johnfonia,  Aquartia,  Pt>}ypremum,  Carolfna,  Fla#,  Perut^ 
Blaeria,  Buddleja,  Exacum,  Planiago,  Plantain,  Svoparia,  Rba-' 
coma,  Centunculus,  Sanguiforba,  Greater  wild  Burnet,  Cijfsis, . 
and  AEgipbila.  4.  Such  as  are  tetrapetalous  and  complete  § : oft' 
which  there  are  twelve,  viz.  Epimedium,  Barren  Wort,  Cornus, 
Dogwood  or  Cornelian  Cherry,  Fagara,  Tomex,  Amannia,  Pte- 
lea,  Shnih,  Trefoil,  Ludwigia,  Oldenlandia,  IJnardva,  Santalumi 
Saunders,  Trapa,  Water.  Caltrops,  and  Samara.  5.  Such  as 
are  incomplete  11 : of  which  there  are  eleven,  viz..  Dorjlcnia,. 
Contrayerva,  Elccagnus,  Wild  Olive,  Cramcria,  Rivina,  Sulva- 
ddra,  Campborofma,  Althcmill'a,  Ladies  Mantle,  Struibiola,  Co- 
metes,  and  Sirium, 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA,  compreliending  fuch  plants  as 
have  two  ftyles.  This  order  contains  nine  genera,  viz.  Apbanes,^ 
Parfley  Piert,  Cruzifa,  Bufonia,  llarmamelis.  Witch  Alazel,, 
Cufeuta,  Dodda;  Hypecoum,  Galopina,  Gomozia,  ooad  Gonocar- 
pus. 

Order  III.  TETR-x\GYNIA-,..comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  four  ftyles,.  X'his  order  contains  feven  genera,  viz,^ 
Ilex,  Holly,  Coldenia,  Poiamogiton,  Pond  Weed,  Ruppi'a,, 
Sagina,  Purl-wort,  Myginda,  and  l ilL-ea. 

Of  the  Class,,  PENTANDRIA*. 

This  daft  confifts  of.  fuch  plants-  as  bear  hermaphrodite  floyr-* 
ers,  furniftied  with ftamina..  The  orders  are  fix,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants* 
as  have  but  ojie  ftyle^.  This  order  contains  one  hundred  and- 
fifty-five  genera,  diftinguifheddnto,.  Tetrafper- 

mous**,  of  which  there  are  fixteen  ff,  viz.  Heliotropium,ll\xxs\- 
fole,  Myofotis,  Moufe-ear  Scorpion  Graft,  Litbofpermum,  Grom- 
well,  Anchufa,  Bugloft,  Cynoglojfum,  Hound’s-tongue,  Pulm,o- 
naria.  Lungwort,  Symphytum,  Comphrey,  Onofma,  Cerintbe,. 
Honey-wort,  Borago,  Borrage,  Afperugo.,  Wild  bugloft  or  goofe 
grafs,  Lycopfis,  Eebium,  Viper’s  Bugloft,  Nolana,  Tuniefortia, . 
and  Mejfefcbmidia..  2.  Mogopctalous  with  the  capfule  within" 
the  flower  5 of  which  there  are  thirty-five,  viz.  Oiapcnfia,  Aretia, 
Androfaccy  Primula,  Prirarofe,  Cortufa,  Bear’s-ear  Sanicle,  Pa- 
rana, Soldanclla,  Soldanel,  Dodecatbeon,  Meadia,  Cycla7nen,So'n- 
bread,  Menyanthes,  Bog-bean,  or  Marfti  Trefoil,  Water 

Milfoil,  or  Water  Violet,.  Hydropbyllum,  Water-leaf,  Lyfwiacbia, 
Loofeftrife,  Anagillis,  Pinapernel,  Tbcopbrajla,  Patagonula,  Spi- 
gelia,  Worm-graft,  Opbiorrbiza,  Serpent’s  Tongue,  Randia, 
Azeilea,  American  upright  Honey-fuckle>  Plumbago,  Lead- 
wort,  Phlox,  Lichnidea,  or  Baftard  Lychnis,  Con-volvulus,  Bind- 
weeck  Ipomea,  Quamoclit,  Lifianthus, , Broffisa,  Allamanday 
Polemonium,  Greek  Valerian,  Nigrina,  Retzia,  Scbeffieldiay, 
Epaqris,  Doraena,  IVcigela,  Tedona,  and  Ignatia.  3.  Mono- 
petalous  with  the  germen  below  the  flower  ; of  which  there 
are  thirty-one,  viz.  Campanula,  Bell-flower,  Roella,  Phyteuma, 
Rampions,  Trachelium,  Umbelliferous  Throat-wort,  Samolus, 
Round-leaved  Water  Pimpernel,  Nauclea,  Rondeletia,  Macro- 
cnemum,  Bcllcnia,P.ortlandia,  Cinchona,Pfycbotria,  Cvjfea,  Gof&e- 
tree,  Cbiococca,  Ccropegia,  Lonicera,  Honey-fuckle,  Triojlam,. 
Fever-root,  or  falfe  Ijiecacuana,  Morinda,  Gonocarpus,  Button- 
tree,  Ilamcllia,  Erithalis,  Menais,  Geiiipa,  Mattbiola,  Scavola, 
Mujfacnda,  Vircda,  Efcallonia,  Caroxylon,  Blacdendrum,  and 


The  feeds  Angle  and  naked. 

■y  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  gcafTes,  the  leaves,  of  which  are  food’  for  cattle,  the  fmall  feeds  for.-  birds,  and  the  larger, 
grain  for  man. 

J Thefe  are  the  StellaLr,  Starry  Plants,  of  Ray.  They  are  held  to  be  aflringent  and  diuretic. 

§ Not  wanting  either  cal}'x  or  corolla.  ||  Calyx  or  corolla  wanting. 

The  berries  of  the  monopetalous  plants  of  this  order  are  for  the  moft  part  poifonous.  **  With  four  Seeds, 
tt  Thefe  are  the  Afperifolia,  rough-leaved  plaats  of  Ray’s  Jiift.  page  487.  They  are  accounted  glutinouj  and 
jicrary. 
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fla-Vt'nla.  4.  SucK'  aS'  Have  dcdming  ftamina ; of  which  there 
'are  feven,  v\t..  AlirabUis,  Marvel  of  Pem>  Cotis,  Heathlow 
Pine,  VcrbafeuiH,,  MuWein,  Dainra,  Thorn  Apple,  Hyocyamus, 
plenbane,!  Nicoiianxi.  Tobacco,  and  Airopa,  D'eadly  Night- 
fhade.  5 . MonopeUlous,  with  a berry  above  the  receptacle ; 
of  which  there  are  twenty-two,  viz.  Pbyfalis,  Alkakingi,  or 
^\  inter.  Cherry,  Solarium,  Nightfhade,  Capficum,  Guinea  Pep- 
per, StrycBnus,  Jacmthua,  Cbironia,  Brumfelfia,  Cordia,  Si- 
beftan,  Pergularia,  Ccjlrum,  Ballard  Jafmin,  Ebretia,  Varronia, 
Eaugieria,  Lyc'ium,  Box-thorn,  Cbryfopbyllum,  Star-apple,  Sir' 
dcToxylum,  Iron-wood,  Rhamnns,  Buckthorn,  Arduina,  Ballard 
hycmm,.  Ellijia,.,  Pbylica,  Ballard  AlaternuS}  Bladbia,  and. 
Eragrrea.  6.  Polypetalous,  of  which  there  are  thirty-one,  viz. 
Ccarwtkus,  New  Jerfey  Tea,  Bytt7ieria„.MyrJine,  African  Box- 
tree,  Celajlrus,  Stall'-tree>  Euovymus,  Spindle-tree,  Diofma, 
African'  Spirea,  Brunia,  Itca,  Galax,,  Cedrela,  Mangifcra, 
Illango-tree,  PTirtella,  Ribes,  Currant-tree,  Gronovia,.  Hedcra, 
I'iiis,  Vine,  Lagcotia,  Ballard  Cumin,  Sauvagejia,  Clayto-r 
■ma,  Acbyrantba,  Roridula,  Kunbia,  Phdlroma,  Cyrilla,  Aqiii- 
Ikia,  Hcliconia,  Car'ijfa,,  Cclojla,  Cock's-comb,  Calodendrum, 
(ibenolea,  and  Cdrynocarpus . "f.  Incomplete  flowers,  of  which 

there  are  three,  viz.  lllecchnm,  Mountain.Knot-grafs,  Glaux, 
Sea  Milk-wort,  or  black  Saltwort,  and  Tbejium,  Ballard  Toad- 
flax. 8.  Such  as  have  the  lobes,  of  the  corollae  bent  obliquely 
to  the  right ; of  which  there  are  nine, , viz.  Rauvoljia,  Cerbcra, 
Vanca,  Perriwinkle,  Gardenia,  Cape  Jafmin^  Nerium,  Oleander, 
or  Rofe-bay,  Plumeria,  Red  Jafmin,.  Ecbites,  Camcraria,  and 
Tahernamontana. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA,  comprehending  Inch  plants-  aS' 
have  two  llyles.  This  order  contains  Je^enty-Jive  genera,  dif- 
tinguilhed  into,  i.  Such  as  have  the  hbcs  of  the  corolla  bent 
, rbliquely  to  the  right  j of  which  there,  are  lix,  viz,  Periploca, 
Virginian  Silk,  Cynancbum,  Apocynum,/Do^s-\xmt,  Afclepiis, 
Bwallow-wort,  hinconia,  and  Stapelia:  2,  Monofpermous  * 5 

of  which  there  are  ten,  viz.  Hcrniaria,  Rupture-wort,  Cbenopo- 
dium,  Goofe-foot,  or  Wild  Orache,  Beta,  Beet,  Salfola,  Glafs- 
wort,  Anabajis,  Berry-bearing  Glafs-wort,  Cujfa,  GompErena, 
(.Jlobe-amaranth,  Steris,  Bofea,  Yerva-mora,  or  Golden-rod' 
Tree,  and  Ulmus,  Elm-tree.  3.  Polyfpermous  f ; of  which 
there  are  thirteen,  viz.  Nama,  Hydrolea,  Heuebera,  Swertia, 
Marlh  Gentian,  Schrehera,  Velezia,  Gentiana,  Gentian,  or 
Fell-wort,  Bumalda,  Coprofma,  Cujfoiiia,  Alelondinm,  Rujfclia,. 
and  Vablia.  4.  Gymnodil’permous  J,  with  a Ample  umbel ; of 
which  there  are  three  §,  viz.  Phyllis,  Ballard  Hare’s  ear,  Eryngi- 
um,  Eryngo,  or  Sea  Holly,  and  Hydrocotyle,  Water  Navel- 
wort,  5.  Gymnodifpermous  with  an  univerfal  and  partial 
involucrum,  of  which  there  are  tv^enty-feven,  viz,  Sanicula, 
Sanicle,  AJlrantia,  Black  Mailer  wort,  Bupleurum,  Hare’s-ear, 
Kebinopbora,  Prickly  Parfnip,  Tordylium,  Hart-wort  of  Crete, 
Caucalis,  Ballard  Parftey,  Artedia,  Dauciis,  Carrot,  Ammi, 
Bilhop’s-wood,  Bunium,  Pig-nut,  or  Earth-nut,  Conium,  Hem- 
lock, Selinum,  Milk  Parfley,  Atbamanta,  Spignel,  Peucedanum, 
Hog’s  Fennel,  or  Sulphur-wort,  Crithmum,  Samphire,  Hajfel- 
quijlia,  Caebrys,  Ferula,  Fennel-giant,  Laferpitium,  Laler-wort, 
Heracleum,  Cow  Parfnip,  Ligujlicum,  Lavage,  Angelica,  Siam, 
Water  Parfnip,  Sifdn,  Ballard  Stone-Parfley,  Bubon,  Mace- 
donian Parfley,  Cnminum,  Cumin,  and  Oenentbe,  Water  Drop- 
wort.  6,  Gymnodifpermous  with  only  one  partial  umbel ; of 
which  there  are  eight,  viz.  Phellandrium,  Cicuta,  Water 
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Hemlock,  AEtbufa,  Lefler  Hemlock,  or  Fool’s  Parfley,  Coriar.- 
Coriander,  Shepherd’s  needle,  or  Venus’s  Comb, 

Charopbyllum,  Wild  Shervil,  Jmperatoria,  Mafter-wort,  and 
5^/2,  Hart-wort  of  Marfeilles.  7.  Gymnodifpermous  without 
any  involucrum,  of  which  there  are  eight,  viz.  Tbapfia,  Deadly 
carrot,  or  Scorching  FenneJ,  Pajlinaca,  Parfnip,  Smyrniuniy. 
Alexanders,  Anetbum,  Dill,  Carum,  Carrui,  or  Carraway,  Pim- 
pinella,  Burnet  Saxifrage,  Apium,  Parfley,  and  ^gopodium^. 
Herb  Gerrard,  Goutwort,  or  Wild  Angelica. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as' 
have  three  llyles.  This  order  contains  feventeen  genera,  viz. 
Rbus,  Sumach,  Viburnum,  Pliant  Mealy-tree,  or  Wayfaring-^ 
tree,  CaJJtne,  Hottentot  cherry,  Sambucus,  Elder,.  Spatbcliay. 
Stapbylea,  Bladder-nut,  Tamarix,  Tamarilk,  Turnera,  Tele-' 
phium,.  True  Orjrine,  Corrigiola,  Pbarnaceum,  Aljine,  Chick- 
weed,  Drypis,  Bafella,  Malabar  Nightlliade,  Ballard. 

Gentian,  Xylopbylla,  and  Semecarpus. 

Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plant* 
as  have  four  llyles.  This  order  contains  two  genera,  viz.  Par- 
najjia,  Grafs  of  Parnaflus,  and  E/volvulus. 

Order  V.  PENTAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  llyles.  This,  order  contains' ten  genera, .viz.  Aralia, 
Berry-bearing  Angellcon,  Alabernia,  Statice,  Thrill,  or  Sea 
Pink,  Linunii  Flax,  Aldrovanda,  Drofera,  Sun  Dew,  Craf- 
Jula,  Lefler  Orpine,  Sibbaldia,  Gifekia,  and  Commerfonia. 

Order  VI.  POLYGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants- 
as  have  many  llyles.  This  order • contains  but  one  genusj ..viz, 
Alyofurus,  Moufe-tail. 

Of  Cdass,.HEXANDRIA. 

This  clafs  confills  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flo\v- 
ers,  furuilhed  with  Ax  llamina.  The  flowers  of  this  clafs  may 
be  known  from  thnfe  of  the  Afteenth  by  this  dIllin£lion,  that 
the  ftamina  are  of  equal  length ;.  whereas  in  thofe  of  the  flf- 
teenth,  which  have  Ax  llamina  likewife,  there  are  fdur  .long  and. 
two  Ihort.  The  orders  of  this  clafs  are  five,  viz; 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  but  one  ftyle.  This  order  contains  Axty-two  genera, 
dillinguilhed  into,  i.  Such  as  \ra.v or. trifid  corolla,  and  a calyx, 
of  which  there  are  feven,  viz.  Bromelia,  Ananas, ..or  Pine-ap- 
ple, Tillandfia,  Burmannla,  Tradefcantia,  Virginian  Spider- 
wort,  Burfera,  Licuala,  and  Lacbcmalia.  2.  Such  as  have 
monophyllous  fpatha,  of  which  there  are  nine,  viz'  Pontedcrea,. 
MamanthuSy  Blood-flower,  Galantbus,  Snow  Drop,.  Lvzzzr^ww,. 
Greater  Snow  Drop,  Tulhagia,  Narcijfiis,  Daffodil,  Pancra- 
tium, Sea  Daffodil,  Duroia,  and  Nandina.  3.  Such  as  are  hex- 
apetalous  and  naked  || ; o£  which  there  are  twenty-five,  viz. 
Crinum,  Afphodel-lilly,  Amaryllis,  Lilly  DoiffocVi],  BulbococH- 
um,  Aphyllanthes,  Allium,.  Garlick,  UUum,.lX\\y,  Fritillaria, 
Fritillary,  Uvularia,  Gloriofa,  Superb  Lillv,  TuUpa,  Tulip, 
Erythronium,  Dog’s-tooth  Violet,  Alhuca,  brnitbogalvm.  Star 
of  Bethlem,  Scilla,  Squill,  Hypoxis,  Cyanclla,  Afpbodelus,  Af- 
phodel,  or  King’s  Spear,  Anthericum,  Spider-wort,  Leontice, 
Lion’s  Leaf,  Dracena,  Ajparagus,  Alparagus,.  of  Sperage,  £-6r- 
harta,  Majfonia,  Phormium,  and  Pollia.  4.  Monopetalous  and' 
naked,  of 'which  there  are  ten,  viz.  ConvaHaria,  Lilly  of  the 
Valley,  Polyantbes,  Tuberofe,  Hyacintbus,  Hyacinth,  Aktris, 
Ballard  Aloe,  Yucca,  Adam’s  Needle,  Aloe,  Agave,  Ameri- 


* Single-feeded,  f Many-feeded.  J Having  two  naked  feetL. 

§ Thefe  plants,  and  thofe  of  the  two  dillinflions-ncxt  following,  wlilch  zrc  gymnodifpermous  are  the  z/wA/Zu/r  plants  of; 
Txmrnefort' s feventh  clafs.  Sec  his  Inllltution,  R.  H.  In  dry  foils  they  are  aromatic,  warm,  refolvent,  aud  carminative,  but 
in  moift  places  poifonous.  The  virtue  is  in  the  roots  and  feeds. 

11  Without  a calyx.  See  dlie.  Table  at  thc.fiud  of  .this  work,  explanatory^  of  the  ternjs. 
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cnn  Aloe,  Alftnmtrut,  Caf>iira,  and  Hi-merocaUis,  Day-lilly, 
or  Lilly-afphodel.  5.  Such  as  have  a calyx,  but  the  corollas 
not  trificl  j of  which  there  are  thirteen,  viz.  Acorvs,  Sweet 
l\ulh,  Orontium,  Floating  Arum,  Calamus,  yuncus,  Rulh, 
Aabras,  Sapota,  Ricbardia,  Punas,  Winter-berry,  Berberis, 
llerbcrry,  or  I’iperage  liuth,  Lorantbus,  Frajikenia,  Hillia, 
Pcplh,  Water  Purllane,  and  Car.ar'ra. 

OnnER  ir^  DIGYNIA,  comj)rehending  fueh  plants  as 
have  two  flyles.  This  order  contains  four  genera,  viz.  Atra- 
fbaxh,  0)yzj,  Rice,  Falkia,  and  Gabnia, 

Oruer  III.  TR IGYNI A,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  three  ftyles.  This  order  contains  ten  genera,  viz.  Fla- 
grllaria,  Rihncx,  Dock,  Sebeuebzaria,  Telfer  Flowering-rulh, 
TrjgloMn,  Arrow-headed  Graf^,  Mdanthium,  fclimbing  Afri- 
can i\.fparagus,  Medcola,  Tnllimn,  Herb  True-love  of  Canada, 
Cclcbicum,  Meadow  Saffron,  'Helonias,  and  Wurmhea. 

Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 

have  four  llyles.  Of  this  order  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz. 
Peti-veria,  Guinea-heH  Weed. 

Order  V.  POLYGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  many  ftyles.  Of  this  order  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz. 
AVyma,  Water  Plantain. 

Of  the  -fb  CiASs,  HEPTANDRIA. 

Th  is  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  bermapbrodke  flowasrs, 
•fumiflied  with  feveii  ftamina.  The  orders  of  this  clafs  are  four, 
viz. 

Order  I.  MOXOGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  but  one  ftyle.  This  order  contains  three  genera,  viz.  Tri- 
£ntalis.  Winter  Green  with  Chick  weed  Flowers,  Difandra, 
and  Ahfciilus  Horfe-chefnut. 

Order  II.  DI-GYNIA,  comprdhending  fuch  plants  as 
-have  two  ftyles.  This  order  contains  but  one  genus,  viz.  Li- 
tneum. 

OjiDER  III.  TETRAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  four  ftyles.  Of  this  order  there  are  but  two  genera, 
viz.  Saururns,  Lizard's  Tail,  and  Aponogeton. 

Order  IV^  HEPTAGYMA,  containing  fuch  plants  as 
have  feven  -ftyles.  Of  this  ordex  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz. 
Septas. 

Of  tbe  m Class,  OCTANDRIA. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  jdants  as  bear  bermapbroditc  flow- 
ers, furniftied  with  eight  ftamina.  The  orders  are  four,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  but  one  ftyle.  Of  this  order  there  arc  thirty-one  genera, 
viz.  Tropicolum,  Indian  Crefs,  Ojbcckm,  Rbexia,  Oensibera, 
Tree  Primrofc,  Gaura,  Virginian  Loofeftrife,  Ep'tlobium,  Wil- 
low Herb,  or  French  Willow,  Melococca,  Gnjlca,  Amyris,  Allo- 
pbylus,  Combretum,  Fuchfia,  Ximenia,  Miviufops,  yambohfra, 
yicmccyhn,  Lawfonia,  Vacchnuni,  Whortle-berry,  Erica,  Fleath, 
Dapbne,  Mezereon,  or  Spurge-Laurel,  Dirca,  Leather-v/ood, 
Gnidia,  Stelicra,  German  Groundfel,  Paffcr'ma,  Sparrow-wort, 
l.achntea.  Antichorus,  Cblora,  Dedoiuta,  Opbira,  Giiarca,  and 
B.vckea. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  two  ftyles.  This  order  contains  five  genera,  viz.  Gah- 
■nia,  IVcinmannia,  Moebringia,  Mountain  Chick-weed,  Sebmi- 
dcli.i,  and  Cadia, 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  three  ftyles.  1 his  order  contains  five  genera,  viz.  Poly- 
ponuni,  Knot-grafs,  Coccoloba,  Panlliuia,  Cardiofpermum,  Heart 
Pea,  and  Sapindus,  Soap  berry.  * 

Order  IV.  lETKAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 


ns  have  four  ft\do3,  This  order  conlain.s  four  genern,  viz.  PatiSt 
Herb  True-love,  or  Onebeny,  Adoxa,  Tuberous  Mol'chatel,  or 
. Hollow  Root,  Elatinc,  Water-wort,  and  Uahragis. 

>0f  tbe  9/i>  Class,  ENNEANDRIA. 

This  clafs'cornfifts  of  fuch  plmts  as  hitiv  bermaphredhe  9iovr” 
ers,  furnilhed  with  nine  ftamina.  The  orders  are  three,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plant* 

■ as  have  but  one  ftyle.  This  order  contains  lour  genera,  viz.. 
Lauras,  bay,  Tinus,  Anacard'ium,  Calhew-nut,  and  CaJJyfa. 

Order  II.  TETRAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  three  ftyles.  T’his  order  contains  but  one  genus,  viz„ 
Rheum,  Rhubarb. 

Order  HI.  HEXAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plant* 
.as  have  fix  ftyles.  Of  this  order  there  is  hut  one  genus/  viz. 
Butomus,  Flowering  Ruftt,  or  Water  Gladiolus, 

Of  tbe  loth  Class,  DECANDRIA. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  bermqpbrodite  flow- 
£rs,  furnilhed  with  ten  ftamina.  The  orders  are  five,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plant* 
as  have  but  one  Itjde.  This  order  contains  fifty-fix  genera,  dif- 
•tinguillied  into,  i.  Such  as  have  declined  ftamipa,  of  which 
there  are  fifteen,  viz.  Sopbora,  Anagyris,  Stinking  Bean  Tre- 
foil, Ccrcis,  Judas  Tree,  Baubinia,  Mountain  Ebony,  Par- 
kinfonia,  Hymeneea,  Locuft-tree,  or  Courbaril,  Cajfia,  Wild 
Senna,  Pcinciava,  Barbadoes  Flower-fence,  Ceefalpinia,  Bra- 
•filetto,  GnUandhia,  Bardue,  or  Nichar-tree,  Guaiacum,  Li^ 
num  Vitae,  Cy7wmetra,  Anacardium,  Calhew-nut,  Sivictenia^ 
Mahogany  Tred,  and  Didiamnus,  1.  Such  as  have  ereft  fta- 
mina, of  which  there  are  forty-one,  viz.  Ruta,  Rue,  ToluG 
fera,  Balfam  of  Tolu  Tree,  Hamatoxyhim,  Log-wood,  Ade~ 
nantbera,  Baftard  flower-fence,  Melia^  Bread-tree,  TriebUia, 
Zygopbilbim,  Bean-caper,  Quaffia,  Fagonia  Trthulus,  Cal- 
trops, Tbryallis,  Murraya,  Monotropa,  yujjiaia,  Limonia,  Mc- 
lajiosma,  American  Goofeberiy,  Kahnia,  Dwarf  American 
Laurel,  Ledum,  Marfh  Ciftus,  or  Wild  Rofemary,  Quifqualis, 
Dais,  Bergera,  Bueida,  Copaifera,  Samyda,  Rbododcndrcrif 
Dwarf  Role-bay,  Andromeda,  IMarlh  Ciftus,  Epigeta,  Trail- 
ing Arbutus,  Gualtberia,  Arbutus,  Strawberry-tree,  Cleibra, 
Pyrola,  Winter-green,  Profopis,  Hifteria,  Cbalcas,  Codon,  Sty- 

rax,  Storax-tree,  Turraa,  Dioncea,  Venus’s  F'ly-trap,  Ekeber- 
gia,  Inocarpus,  and  Myroxylon, 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as  have 
two  ft)’les.  Of  this  order  there  are  twelve  genera,  v\z.  Roycna, 
African  Bladder-nut,  Hydrangea,  Cunonia,  Cryffplenium, 
Golden  Saxifrage,  Saxifraga,  Saxifrage,  Tiarella,  Metdla, 
Baftrrd  American  Saniclc,  Selerantbus,  German  Knot-Grafs,. 
or  Knawel,  Priantbema,  Gypfopbila,  Saponaria,  aird  DIanfbus. 

Order  HI.  TRIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  three  ftyles.  Of  this  order  there  are  twelve  genera,  viz. 
Cucuhalus,  Berr)--bearing  Chick-weed,  Silenc,  Vifeous  Cam- 
pion, Stcllaria,  Great  Chick-weed,  Arcnaria,  Sea  Chick-weed, 
Cberlcria,  Garidella,  Fennel  Flower  of  Crete,  Alalpigbia,  Bar- 
badoes Cherry,  Banijicria,  Trioplcris,  Erytbroxilau,  liircca,  and 
Deutzia. 

Order  IV.  PENTAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  five  ftyles.  Of  this  order  there  are  fourteen  genera, 
viz.  Averrboa,'  Spnndias,  Brafilian  Plumb,  Cotyledon,  Navd- 
wort,  Sedum,  Teller  Iloufleek,  Penthorum,  Oxalis,  "W'ood  Sor- 
rel, Suriana,  Lyebnis,  Campion,  Agrcftema,  Campion,  or  wild 
Lichnis,  Ctraf  ium,  Aloufc-ear,  Chick-weed,  Spergula,  Spiy- 

ray,  Grichim,  Forjkoblea,  and  Bcrgia. 

Order  V,  DECAGYNJA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  aa 
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h.Tfe  ten  ftylrs.  This  order  ront-iins  hvo  genera,  riz.  Nettrada, 
and  Vhytoliiccj,  American  Night-thade. 

Of  the  lUh  Class,  DODECANDRIA. 

Tins  clafs,  notwithftanding  its  title,  which  is  exprelTive  of 
twelve  ihimina,.  confifts  of  Inch  plants  as  bear  hermapbrodite 
flowers,  fnnillhcd  with  any  number  of  (lamina  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  hidufive  *,  The  orders  are  five,  viz. 

Order  L MONOGYNIA,  comprehending furii  plants  as 
have  but  one  llyle.  This  order  contains  twenty-five  genera, 
viz.  Ajanim,  Aiarabacca,  GctbyUh,  Boccoma,  Ri-zophora,  Caiv 
die  of  the  Indians,  Blukea,  Garcinia,  Wivterava,  Crativva, 
Garlick  Pear,  Tnumfetta,  Bajfa,  Paganum,  Wild  Syrian  Rue, 
Haifa,  Nitraria,  Portulaca,  Purllane,  Hudftmia,  Lytbnim, 
^\'illow  Herb,  G'tnora,  Dccumana,  Befaria,  Vatica,  ApaBis, 
Canella,  Dodccas,  Eurya,  and  Arifiotclia. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  two  llyles.  Of  this  order  there  are  two  genera,  viz.  He- 
Uocarpvs,.  and  Agrimoaia,  7\grimony. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  three  (fyles.  ThisDrder  contains  five  genera,  viz.  Rrft  da, 
Ballard  Rocket,  Euphorbia,  Burning  Thorny  Plant,  or  Spurge, 
Pallafta,  Tacca,  and  Vifriea. 

Order  IS^.  PENTAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  five  fijy:les..  This  order  contains  but  one  genus,  viz. 
Cltnus. 

Order  V.  DODECAGYNIA,. comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  twelve  ftyles.  This  order  contains  but  one  genus,  viz, 
Sempervrvum,  Houfleeft. 

Of  the  iith  Class,  ICOSANDRIA  f . 

This  clafs  confills  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  bermapbrodate  flow- 
ers, of  the  following  chara<5lers,  viz.  i.  A calyx  monophyl- 
Icus,  and  concave.  2.  The  corolla  faftened  by  its  claws  to’  the 
inner  fide  of  the  calyx.  3.  The  (lamina  twenty  or  more.  As 
the  number  of  (lamina  in  this  clafs,  notwithllanding  its  title, 
is  not  limited,  an  attention  muft  be  had  to  the  two  firft  cha- 
ra£lers,  to  dillinguifh  the  flowers  from  thofe  of  the  next  clafs, 
with  which  they  might  otherwife  be  confounded.  The  orders 
are  five,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  (hch  plants 
as  have  but  one  flyle.  This  order  contains  eleven  genera,  viz. 
CaBus,  Melon  Thiftlc,  Eugenia,  Pbiladelpbus,  Mock  Orange, 
Pfid'ium,  Guayava,  or  Bay  Plumb,  Myrtus,  Myrtle,  Punica, 
Pomegranate,  Amygdalus,  Almond,  Prunm,  Plumb  Tree, 
Plinia,  Cbryfobalanus,  Cocoa  Plumb,  and  Sonncratia. 

Order  II,  DIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  two  (lyles.  Of  this  order  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz. 
Cratagus,  Wild  Service. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  three  (lyles.  This  order  contains  two  genera,  viz.  Sorbus, 
Service  Tree,  and  Sefivium. 

Order  IV.  PENTAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  five  (lyles.  This  order  contains  fix  genera,  viz.  Mf- 
pilas,  Medlar ; Pyrus,  l^ear  ; TcBagonia  j Mejembryantbemiim, 
P'ig  Marj'gold,  Ai-z-oon,  and  Spireca. 

Order  V.  POLYGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  many  (lyles.  This  order  contains  nine  genera,  viz. 
Rofa,  Rofe,  Rubus,  Rafpberry,  Fragaria,  Strawlierry,  Poientilla, 
Ciiufuc-foil,  Tormentifla,  Tormcntil,  Gcum,  Avens,  or  Herb 
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Rennet,  Dry.is,  Comarum,  Mardi  Cinque-foil,  and  Calycanthus, 
Virginian  All-fpice. 

Of  tbc  13th  Cl.ass,  POLYANDRIAJ. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  hermapbrodite  f ow- 
ers,  fumithed  with  many  (lamina.  The  dillinilion  between  this 
clafs  and  the  twelfth  may  be  known  by  having  recouife  to  the 
characters  of  the  twelfth  clafs  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
orders  are  feven,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  but  one  (lyle.  This  order  contains  forty  two  genera, 
diftinguiflied  into,  i.  Such  as  have  fcarce  any  ftyle,  of  which 
there  are  thirteen,  viz.  Maregravia,  Rbcedia,  Capparis,  Caper 
Bu(h§,  AB.ta,  Herb  Chrillopher,  Sanguinaria,  Puccoon,  Po- 
dophyllum, Duck’s-foot,  or  May-apple,  Cbclidonium,  Celandine, 
Papaver,  Poppy,  Argemone,  Prickly  Pop]iy,  Muntnigia,  Cam- 
bogia,  Sarracena,  Side  faddle  flower,  and  Nympb.ta,  Water 
Lily.  2.  Such  as  have  a ftyle  of  fome  length,  of  which  there 
are  twenty-nine,  viz.  Bixa,  Andtta,  Sloanea,  Aperba  of  the 
Brafilians,  Mammea,  Mammee,  Ocbna,  Calophyllum,  G^ias, 
Tilia,  Lime  Tree,  Laetia,  Eliocarpus,  Lechytbis,  Pateria,  Lager- 
frocmia,  Tbea,  Tea  Tree,  Caryopbyllus,  Clove  Tree,  Mentzellia, 
Deliina,  Ctfus,  Rock  Rofe,  Prockia,  Corchorus,  Jew’s  Mallow, 
Seguteria,  Loofa,  Trnuia,  Trilix,  Alfionia,  Clcyera,  Myrijlica, 
Sparrmania,  Ternjlromia,  and  Vallea. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  two  ftyles.  This  order  contains  four  genera,  viz.  Pxonia,, 
Poeony,  CalUgonum,  Curatclla,  and  Fotbergilla. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  three  ftyles.  This  order  contains  two  genera,  viz.  Del- 
pbinium,  Lark-fpur,  and  Aconitum,  Wolfs-bane. 

Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  four  (lyles.  This  order  contains  three  genera, 
viz..  T Bracer  a,  Caryocar,  and  Cimicifuga, 

Order  V..  PENTAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  five  ftyles.  This  01  Jer  contains  four  genera,  viz.  Aqui- 
legia.  Columbine,  Nigella,  Fennel  Flower,  or  Devil  in  a bulh, 
Reaumuria,  and  Bratbys, 

Order  VI.  HEXAGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  fix  ftyles.  This  order  contains  but  one  genus,  viz. 
Stratiotes,  Water  Soldier. 

Order  VII.  POLYGYNIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  many  ftyles.  Th'is  order  contains  twenty-one  genera, 
viz.  Dellenia,  Liriodendron,  Tulip-tree,  Magnolia,  Laurel- 
leaved Tulip-tree,  Micbelia,  Uvaria,  Annona,  Cuftard  Apple, 
Anemone,  Wind-flower,  Atragene,  Clematis,  Virgin’s  Bower, 
TbaliBrurn,  Meadow  Rue,  Adonis,  Bird’s-eye,  lllicium.  Ranun- 
culus, Crow-foot,  Trollius,  Globe  Ranunculus,  Ifopyrum,  lldle- 
borus,  Black  Hellebore,  Callba,  Marfh  Maiy'gold,  HydraJUs, 
Yellow  Root,  Houtuynia,  Unona,  and  IPintcra. 

Of  the  lytb  Cl.vss,  DIDYNAMIA. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  bcrmaphroJlte  flow- 
ers, fumifhed  with  lour  (lamina;  two  of  w'hich  are  longer 
than  the  reft.  This  circumftance  would  fuflice  to  dillinguifh 
it  from  the  fourth  clafs,  in  which  the  four  (lamina  are  equal ; 
however,  as  the  (low^crs  of  this  clafs  have  a particular  ftrudlure, 
there  are  general  charadlers  which  will  nearly  ferv’e  for  tiie 
whole  clafs ; and  thefe  we  will  give  at  length. 


* Tormentillu  is  an  exception,  belonging  to  the  next  ckafs,  though  it  has  but  fixtecn  (lamina.  The  charadlers  of  the  fnic- 
tlfication  in  the  next  clafs  over-rule  the  numlx^r  ot  the  male  parts  exprclfcd  in  Its  title, 
f 7’his  rials  furnilhes  the  frtiits  moll  in  efteem. 

X The  fruits  of  this  clafs  arc  often  poifonous  j which  make.s  it  necelTary  to  dlftinguifh  them  from  thofe.  of  the  lafl,  which 
abounds  with  eatable  fruits.  § Capparis  has  foine  length  ot  ftyle, 
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Chara.lcrs  of  the  Clafs  Didynamia. 

CAtYX. — A perianlhuim.monophyllous,  ercft,  tubulate, qiiin- 
quetid,  with  Icgmcnts  lor  the  moll  part  unequal,  and  ])erfi(ling. 

Corolla — Monopetulous  anil  ere£l,  the  bafe  of  which  con- 
tains the  honey,  and  does  the  oiTice  of  a neftariuin.  The 
upper  lip  ftrait  : the  lower  I'preading  and  trifid.  The  middle 
lacinia  the  broadeft. 

Stamix.v — Four  filaments,  fubulate,  inferted  in  tlic  tube 
of  tile  corolla,  and  inclined  towards  the  back  thereof.  The 
t'.eo  inner  and  neareil  the  ihorteft.  All  of  them  jiarallel, 
and  rarely  exceeding  the  length  of  the  coroUa.  Ihe  antherje 
lodged  under  the  upjier  lip  of  the  corolla  in  pairs  ; in  each  of 
which  rel'peiftively  the  two  antherae  appnoach  <*ach  other. 

PisTiLLUM — The  germen  commonly  above  the  receptacle. 
"Ihe  ll)-le  fingle,  filiform,  bent  in  the  fame  form  as  the  fila- 
ments, ufually  placed  within  them,  a little  exceeding  them  in 
length,  and  tlightly  curved  towards  the  fummit.  The  ftigma 
for  the  moll  part  emarginate. 

Pericarpium — Either  wanting  (fee  the  firfi;  onier),  or. 
If  prelent,  ufually  bilocular  (fee  the  fecond  order.) 

Seeds — If  no  pericarjiium,  four,  lodged  within  the  hol- 
low of  the  calyx,  as  in  a capfule  ; but  if  there  be  a pericarpi- 
um, more  numerous,  and  fallened  to  a receptacle  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  pericarpium. 

I he  Howers  of  this  clafs  are  for  the  moll  part  almoll  upright* 
but  inclining  a little  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  Item,  that  the, 
corolla  may  more  eafily  cover  the  antherae,  and  that  the  pollen 
may  fall  on  the  ftigma,  and  not  be  foaked  'with  the  rain.  The 
dlential  charabler  is  in  the  four  llaminaj  of  which  the  two. 
neareil  are  Ihorter,  and  all  four  dole  to  each  other,  and  tranf- 
mitted  with  the  fingle  llyle  of  the  piftillum  through  a corolla 
that  is  unequal. 

The  orders  of  this  clafs  are  two,  viz.. 

Order  I.  GYiMNOSPERAIIA*,  comprehending  lltch 
,]'lants  as  have  naked  feeds.  This  order  has  thefe  farther 
(baradlers,  viz.  the  feeds  four  (excepting  Pbryma,  which  is 
TKomfjiermeus) ; and  the  lligma  hrpUTtrtc,  and  acute,  with  the 
lower  lacinia  refexed.  It  contains  thirty-four  genera,  dillin- 
guiflied  inh),  i . Such  as  have  the  cal}'x  quinqueM,  and  nearly 
equal,  of  which  there  are  twenty,  viz.  Ajuga,  Bugle,  Tcvcrnim, 
Germander,  Satureja,  Savory,  Tbymhra,  Mountain  Ilylfop, 
HylTo]>,  Catmint,  or  Nep,  Lavamhild,  La- 

vender, Betorica,  Betony,  SidcHtis,  Iron-wort,  Mcatba,  Mint, 
G/rr/icwa,  Ground-ivy,  or  Gill,  Pcrilla,  Lammvi,  Dead  Nettle, 
or  Archangel,  Galetipfts,  Hedge  Nettle,  Staebys',  Bafe  Hore- 
hound,  Ballota,  Black  Horehound,  Marruhhnn,  Horchouiid, 
Lhmunts,  Lion’s-tail,  Pbhmh,  Jcmfalem  Sage,  and  MolucccUa, 
Molucca  Baum.  2.  Such  as  have  the  calyx /d/flZ'/b/r,  (divided 
into  hi<o  lips)  •,  of  which  there  are  fourteen,  viz.  Clhwpodiuin, 
Field  Balil,  Origa7ium,'W\\A  Maijoram,  Tbymics,  Thjme,  Me- 
lijfa,  Baum,  Dracoccpbalon,  Dragon’s  Head,  Honninnm,  Py- 
renaean  Clary,  -Alelittis,  Baum-leaved  Archangel,  or  Ballard 
Baurn,  Ocymum,  Bafil,  Tricbojlema,  Scutellaria,  Scull-cap,  Pru- 
Tiella,  Selt-heal,  Cleonia,  Prafiu7ti,  Shrubby  Hedge-nettle,  and 
Pb7y7Tia. 

Order  II.  AXGIOSPERMIA  f,  comprehending  "fuch 


.plants  as  have  the  feeds  in  o.  pe.rica7‘piut7i,  which  circtimflanre  i* 
conllant,  and  dillinguilhes  this  order  from  the  hill  in  every 
form.  To  this  charadder  may  be  added  that  of  a ftigma,  com- 
monly This  order  .contains  fixty-nine  genera,  dillln- 

gtfilhed  into,  i . Such  as  have  a ftmplc  ftigma,  and  perfonaie 
corolloe  ; of  which  there  are  thirteen,  viz.  Bartfia,  Rhma7itb7is, 
Elephant’s,  Head,  Eupbrafa,  E)-e-bright,  Mcla7npyru77i,  Cow- 
wheat,  Latbraa,  Scbvmlhm,  Tozzia.,  Pedicularis,  Ratl-le  Cox- 
comb, or  Loufe-wort,  Gcrardia,  Chclo7tc,  Gefncria,  Antirrbi- 
mm.  Snap  Dragon,  or  Calves’  Snout,  and  Cy/nbaria.  ' 2.  A 
fmplc  ftigma  and  fpreading  corollae,  of  which  there  are  thirty, 
Hz.  Gra7iiolaria,  Martynia,  To7-piia^  Scropbularia,  Figwort, 
Cclfia,  Digitalis,  Fox-glove,  Bigvouia,  Trumpet  Flower,  Ci- 
tbarcxyUin,  Fiddle-wood,  Halleria,  AfHcan  Fly-honey-fuckle. 
Crejce7itick,  Calabalh  Tree,  Gmclina,  Potrea,  La7ituna,  American 
Viburnum,  Bmmiia,  Lcefelia,  Capraria,  Selago,  Hebenjlretia, 
Erinus,  Buchnera,  Browallia,  Liiinea,  Sibtborpia,  Lvnofella, 
Leaft  Water  Plantain,  Heviuucris-Doinbeya,  Cafiilleja,  Milling- 
to7}ia,  Tbun})crgia,  and  AT7tafo7iia,  3.  With  a double  ftigma 
of  which  there  are  twenty-five,  viz,  Stc7nodia,  Obolaria,  On>- 
hanebe.  Brown  Rajie,  Dodartia,  Lippia,  Sefaimim,  Oily  Pur- 
ging-grain, Mirmlus,  Monkey  Flower,  liucllia^  Barleria,  Du- 
ra7ita,  Ovieda,  Volka77icria,  Clerodc7idro7i,  Vitex,  Agnus  Callus, 
or  Chafte  Tree,  Bo7itia,  Colu7n77ca,  Acmihus,  Bear’s  Breech, 
Pedalium,  Avicennia,  Vandelia,  Ma7iulca,  Bejlcria,  Lhidcr7iia, 
Premna,  and  Hyobanche.  4.  Such  as  have  many  petals,  of 
which  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz.  Meliantbus,  Honey  Flower. 

Of  the  i^th  Class,  TETRADYN.VMIA +. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers, furnilhed  with  fix  ftam'ina,  two  of  which  are  fliorter  than 
the  reft,  by  which  laft  circumftance  it  may'  be  dillinguifhed 
from  the  lixth  clafs,  whofe  flowers  have  fix  equal  llamina. 
I'he'  flowers  of  this  clafs  are  of  a particular  fti'udlure,  anl'wer- 
ing  to  the  charadlers  following. . 

Charaders  of  the,  Clafs  Tetradynamia. 

Calyx — A perianthium  tetraphyllous  and  oblong;  the 
leav'es  of  which  are  ovato-oblong,  concave,  obtufe,  conniving, 
gibbous  downwards  at  the  bafe,  the  oppolite  ones  equal  and  de- 
ciduems.  The  calyx  in  thefe  flowers  is  a nedlarium  3 which  is 
the  reaibn  of  the  bafe  being  gibbous. 

Corolla- — Called  cruciform.  Four  equal  petals.  Tb.c 
claws  plano-fubulate,  eredl,  and  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
calyx.  The  liinb  plane.  The  laminae  widening  outwards, 
obtufe,  the  fides  hardly  touching  one  another.  The  iulertioii 
of  the  petals  is  in  the  fame  circle  with  the  ftamina. 

Stamina — The  filaments  fix,  and  fubulate;  of  which  two 
that  are  oppofite  are  of  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; the  other 
four  fomewhat  longer,  but  not  fo  long  as  the  corolla.  The 
antherae  oblong,  acuminate,  thicker  at  the  bale,  erect,  and 
with  their  tops  leaning  outwards.  There  is  a nedlarlferous 
glandrde,  which  in  the  difl’erent  genera  has  various  appear- 
ances ; it  is  fcaled  clofe  to  the  llamina,  and  particularly  to  the 
two  Ihorter  ones,  to  whole  bale  it  is  fallened ; and  thefe  have 
a light ' curvature  to  prevent  their  prefling  upon  it,  whereby 
thofe  filaments  become  fliorter  than  the  reft. 


* The  jilants  of  this  order  are  feented,  and  arc  accounted  cephalic  and  refolvent.  'I’he  virtue  is  in  the  leaves.  ’I’hey 
are  the  Labian  (lipjied  plants)  of  d’onrnefort,  and  Vctticillaii  (plants  that  flower  at  the  joints)  of  Ray’s  Hill.  Plant,  508. 

4 Thefe  are  tlic  Perfunati,  perJo7iaic  jloavers  of  Tonrnefort. 

X I hcle  are  the  C?‘«c//orw£;j  (crols-liiajied  flowers)  of 'I’onrnefort,  and  Sdiciihfr,  and  the  SdujuoJtC  (plants  that  have 

pods)  of  Ray’s  Hill.  Plant.  777.  This  clafs  is  truly  natural,  and  has  been  alfumcd  as  Inch  by  all  Sylteniatills,  though  in.- 
dividuals  have  often  added  one  or  more  genera  to  it,  contrary  to  nature.  Liimfeus  thinks  he  has  given  no  wrong  one,  nnlcf.s 
it.be  67tw//r.  The  diltinitlon  into  Silk ulofe,  and  Siiiquofe,  '\i  admitted  by  all,  'I'hc  plants  arc  held  to  be  antilcorbutic  and 
diuretic.  The  talle  in  moll  is  watery,  mixed  with  a lliarpnel's.  They  common! v’  lofe  their  quality  when  dried.  '^Ihc  eiku- 
tial  chara6lcr  of  the  fcvcral  genera  in  this  clafs  depends  commonly  on  the  litualiou  of  the  iiceHarifcrons  glandule. 
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— The  germon  above  the  receptacle  increafing 
daily  in  height.  The  Hy’le  either  of  the  length  of  the  longer 
■ftamina,  or  wanting.  The  ftigma  obtufe. 

Pericarpium — A filiqua  of  two  valves,  often  bilocular, 
<7{>ening  from  the  bafe  to  the  toj>.  The  difle])iment  projefting 
at  the  top  beyond  the  valves,  the  jirominent  part  thereof  hav- 
ing before  ferved  as  a ll)de. 

Seeds— Roundiih,  inclining  downwards,  alternately  plun- 
ged lengthwife  into  the  dilTepiment.  The  receptacle  linear, 
furronnding  the  dilfepiment,  and  immerfed  in  the  futures  of 
4he  pericarpium.  The  orders  are  two,  viz. 

Order  I.  SILICULOSA,  comprehending  thofe  plants 
whofe  pericarpium  is  a fillcula.  This  order  contains  fourteen 
genera,  viz.  Myagrmn,  Gold  of  Pleafure,  Vella,  Spanlth  Crefs, 
^Inajlatica,  Rofe  of  Jericho,  Suhdaria,  Rough-leaved  Alyflon, 
Draha,  Whitlow  Grafs,  Lcpidium,  Dittdnder,  or  Pepper-wort, 
Tblafpi,  Mithridate  Muftard,  or  Treacle  Muftard,  Cochlcaria, 
Scurvy-grafs,  or  Spoon-wort,  Iberis,  Candy-tuft,  or  Sciatic 
Crefs,  Alyjfum,  Mad-wort,  Pcltaria,  Clypeola,  Treacle  Muftard, 
Sifo'iitcUa,  Buckler  Muftard,  and  Lunaria,  Moon-wort,  Sattin 
Flower,  or  Honefty. 

Order  II.  SILIQUOSA,  comprehending  thofe  plants 
whofe  pericarpium  is  a filiqua* * * §.  This  order  contains  eigh- 
teen genera,  viz.  Ricotia,  Dentarha,  Tooth-wort,  Cardamive, 
Lady's  Smock,  Sifymbr'mm,  Sifymbrium,  Eryfinmm,  Hedge 
Muftard,  Cbnranthus,  Stock  July-ftower,  Heliophola,  Hefperis, 
Dames  Violet,  Rocket  or  Queen’s  July-ftower,  Arabis  Baftard 
Tower  Muftard,  Turritis,  Tower  Muftard,  Braffica,  Cabbage, 
Slnaph,  Muftard,  Rapbanus,  Raddifti,  Bunlas,  Ifahs,  Woad, 
Xdrambe,  Sea-cabbage,  Cleomc,  Baftard  Muftard,  and  Cbaviira. 

' Of  the  i6tb  Class,  MONADELPFIIAf. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fudh  plants  as  bear  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  furniflied  with  one  fet  of  united  ftamina.  This  clafs 
confifts  of  eight  orders.  The  charafters  of  the  flowers  are  as 
follow. 

Cbaradkrs  of  the  Clafs  Momadelphia. 

Calyx — A perianthium  always  prefent,  perfifting,  and  in 
moft  genera  double. 

Corolla — Pentapetalous,  the  petals  heart-fhaped  j the 
fides  of  which  lap  each  one  over  the  next,  contrary  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fun. 

Stamixa — The  filaments  united  below,  but  diftinft  up- 
wards if  there  be  nrofe  than  one  J.  The  exterior  ones 
ihortcr  than  the  interior.  The  antherae  incumbent. 

PiSTiLLUM — The  receptacle  of  the  frutfification  promi- 
nent in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  germen  erett,  fur- 
rounding the  top  of  the  receptacle  in  a jointed  ring.  The  ftyles 
are  all  united  below  in  one  fubftance  wdth  the  receptacle,  but 
divided  above  into  as  many  threads  as  there  arc  germina.  The 
ftigma  fpreading  and  thin. 

Pericarpium — A capfulc  divided  into  as  many  locula- 
ments  as  there  are  piftilla.  Its  figure  various  in  the  dift'erent 
genera. 

Seeds — Kidncy-ftiapcd. 

The  corolla  In  this  clafs  has  been  called  humcpdalcus  ; but 


as  the  petals  are  all  diftincl  at  the  bafe,  it  Is  to  be  flyled  more 
properly  pevtaprtahius,  nutwithftanding  the  petals  cohere  by  the 
union  ot  the  ftamina.  The  orders  are  eight,  viz.  ’ 

Order  1.  TRIANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  ns 
have  tlu'ee  ftamina.  This  order  contains  three  genera,  viz. 
Aphytejj,  Gala.xia,  and  Hydnora. 

Order  II.  PEMTAXDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  five  ftamina.  This  order  contains  five  genera,  viz. 
JValtkcna,  Lerchea,  Hermavnia,  Mek'cbia,  and  Sympbovia. 

Order  III.  OCTANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  eight  ftamina.  Ot  this  order  there  is  but  oils  genus, 
viz.  Aitoma. 

Order  IV.  ENNEANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  nine  ftamina.  Of  this  order  there  is  but  one  genu.s, 
viz.  Dryamlra. 

Order  V.  DECANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  ten  ftamina.  This  order  contains  three  genera,  viz, 
Covarus,  Geranium  §,  and  Hugonia. 

Order  \T.  ENDECANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch 

plants  as  have  eleven  ftamina.  Of  this  order  there  is  only 
one  genus,  viz.  Brownea. 

Order  VII.  DODECANDRIA,  comprehending  ftich 
plants  as  have  twelve  ftamina.  Of  this  order  there  is  only  one 
genus,  viz.  Pevtapetes. 

Order  VIII.  POLYANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch 

plants  as  have  many  ftamina.  This  order  contains  twenty- 
one  genera,  viz.  Bombyx,  Silk  Cotton-tree,  Sida,  Indian  MaL 
low,  Adanfoina,  .Ethiopian  Sower  Gourd,  Altheea,  Marlh 
Mallow,  Alcea,  Holly-hock,  or  Rofe  Mallow,  Mallow, 

Lavatcra,  Malope,  Baftard  IVIallow,  TJrcv.a,  Indian  Mallow, 
Cotton,  Hibifeus,  Althea  Frutex,  or  Syrian  Mallow, 
Stc’iuar.tia,  Camellia,  Morifonia,  Mefua,  Indian  Rofe-chefnut, 
Malacbra,  Gordonia,  Gufavea,  Corolinea,  Barringtonia,  and  So- 
landra, 

0/ i;/i- Class,  DIADELPHIA. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  hermaphfodiit.  How- 
ers,  fumifhed  with  two  fets  of  united  ftamina.  The  charailcrs 
of  the  fniftification  are  as  follow. 

CharaCers  of  tbc  Clafs  Diadelphia. 

Calyx — A perianthium  mouophyllous,  campanulate,  and 
withering.  The  bate  gibbous,  the  lower  part  thereof  faftened 
to  the  peduncle,  the  upper  obtufe  and  mellifennis.  The  brim 
quinquedentate,  acute,  ereH,  oblique,  unequal.  I’he  lowed 
odd  denticle  longer  than  the  reft  3 the  upper  pair  Ihortcr  and 
farther  alunder.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  moill  with  a 
melleous  liejuor,  including  the  receptacle. 

Corolla — ^I’ermed  papilionaceous,  unequal  3 the  petals 
exprefled  by  diftinft  names,  viz. 

Vcxillum,  jLindard  5 a petal  covering  the  reft,  incum- 
bent, greater,  jdano-horizontal,  inferted  by  its  claw  in  the 
upper  margin  of  the  rcccjitaclc,  approaching  to  a circular 
fimire  when  it  leaves  the  calyx,  and  nearly  entire  ; along  it, 
and  efpecially  towards  its  extremity,  run.s  a line,  or  ridge, 
that  ril'es  up,  as  if  the  lower  part  of  the  petal  had  been  com- 
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* Sec  the  T.ible  of  botanical  terms  at  the  end  of  this  treatife.  ...  , , 

t In  this  clafs  the  calyx  is  of  great  moment  for  diliiugullhing  the  genera,  and  fixes  the  limits  wiUi  certainty, 
were  formerly  diftinguiftied  by  the  fruit  3 which  not  being  iound  futilcieiit,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  leaves  ot  the  plant 

plants  of  this  clafs  are  efteemed  to  be  emollient,  and  mucilaginous.  , . ' 

J d'he  has  five  antherae,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  dilliiiet  filaments.  Its  chai actor  may  be  Icen 

•in  the  Genera  Plantarum.  • o • - 

§ The  fpccies  of  this  genus  vary  fingularly  in  the  number  of  ftamina  and  other  circumllancos,  viz.  trom  i to  20.,  they 

have  feven  fertile  ftamina,  the  leave.s  alternate  and  many  ilowers  on  a peduncle  3 trom  23  they  have  levon  lertile  dami- 

na,  and  the  leaves  growing  oppofile  3 from  36  to  45,  five  fertile  itanuna,  the  c.alyx  fi\c  leaves,  and  the  innl  declined  5 t'roin  46 
to  ij8,  ten  fertile  ftamina,  and  two  ftowers  on  a peduncle  3 trom  to  68,  tea  tortile  ftamina,  two  Uowefs  on  a peduncle^ 
and  the  plants  annual  3 from  ^9  to  82,  ten  fertile  ftamina,  and  one  llower  on  a pcduiKle, 
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prefled;  the  part  of  the  petal  next  lothehafc,  approaching 
to  a femicylindric  fig;ure,  embraces  tlie  parts  that  lie  under 
it.  The  dllk  of  the  petal  i.s  deprelled  on  each  fide.,  but  the 
Tides  of  it  ueareft  the  margin  are  rdlexed  upwards.  Where 
the  halved  tube  ends,  and  the  halved  limb  begins  to  unfold 
iifelf,  are  two  concave  inipreflions  prominent  underneath,  and 
comprelling  the  wings,  that  He  under  them. 

Al-x,  the ; two  equal  petals,  one  at  each  fide  of  the 
flower,  placed  under  the  vexillum  ; incumbent  with  their  mar- 
gins parallel,  roundifli,  or  oblong,  broader  upwards,  the  upper 
margin  Itraighter,  the  lower  fpreadlng  more  into  a roundnel’s  ; 
the  bafe  of  each  wing  bifid,  the  lower  divifion  firetching  out 
into  a claw,  inferted  in  the  fide  of  the  receptacle,  and  about 
the  length  of  tiie  calyx ; the  u{>per  fliorter  and  indexed. 

Ciirjua,  the  ktcl ; the  lowefr  petal,  often  bipartite,  placed  un- 
der the  vexillum  and  between  the  alee;  boat-lliaped,  concave, 
compreflld  on  the  fides,  fet  like  a velfel  afloat,  mutilate  at  the 
bale,  the  lower  part  of  which  runs  into  a claw  of  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  and  inferted  in  the  receptacle,  but  the  upper  and 
tide  lacini.-E  are  interwox  en  with  that  part  of  the  alae  that  is 
of  the  fame  thape.  The  form  of  the  fides  of  the  carina  ^is 
much  like  that  of, the  aloe;  and  fo  alfo  is  their  fituation,  ex- 
c^ept  that  they  are  lower,  and  ftand  within  them.  The  line 
that  forms  the  Carina,  or  Keel,  in  this  petal,  runs  ftraight  as 
far  as  the  middle,  and  then  rifes  gradually  in  the  fegment  of  a 
circle,  lait  the  marginal  line  runs  ftraight  to  the  extremity^ 
where  meeting  the  carinal,  they  terminate  obtufely. 

Stamina — called  Diadelfhia.  The  filaments  two»  of 
different  forms,  viz.  a lower  one  that  involves  the  piftillum, 
and  an  upper  one  incumbent  on  it.  The  former  of  thefe,  from 
the  middle  downwards,  is  eylindraceous,  membranaceous,  and 
fplit  lengthwife  on  its  upper  fide ; but  the  upper  half  termi- 
nates in  nine  fpbulate  * parts,  that  are  of  the  fame  length 
with,  and  follow  the  flexure  of  the  carina  of  the  corolla,  and 
of  which  the  intermediate  or  lower  radii  f are  longer  by  alter- 
nate pairs.  The  upper  filament  is  fubulato-fetofe  covering 
the  fplitting  of  the  former  eylindraceous  filament,  incumbent 
on  it,  anfwering  to  it  in  fituation,  fimple  and  gradually  fliorter; 
its  bale  is  detached  from  the  reft,  and  prepares  an  outlet  for 
the  honey  on  each  fide.  The  antherae  reckoned  all  together 
are  ten,  one  on  the  upper  filament,  and  nine  on  thg  lower, 
each  of  the  radii  being  furniftied  with  a Angle  one  ; they  arc 
fmall,  all  of  one  fize,  and  terminate  the  radii. 

PiSTiLLUM — Single,  growing  out  of  the  receptacle,  with- 
in the  calyx.  The  germen  oblong,  roundifli,  lightly  comprefl- 
e»l,  ftraight,  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder  of  the  lower  filament 
which  involves  it.  The  ftyle  fubulate,  filiform,  afeending, 
ha\ingthe  fame  length  and  pofition  as  the  radii  of  the  filament 
among  which  it  is  placed,  and  withering.  The  ftigma  downy, 
of  the  length  of  the  ftyle  from  the  part  turned  upwards,  and 
placed  Immediately  under  the  anlhcroe. 

pKKiCAKriiM — A legumen,  oblong,  compreffed,  obtufe, 
blvalveil,  with  a longitudinal  future  both  above  and  below; 
each  future  ftraight,  tiiough  the  upper  one  falls  near  the  bafe, 
and  the  lower  one  rifes  hear  the  top.  The  legumen  opens  at 
the  upper  future. 

Skfds — A few,  roundifh,  fmooth,  flcfliy,  pendulous,  mark- 
ed with  an  embryo  that  is  a little  prominent  towards  the  point 
ofinfertion.  \Vhen  the  ova  are  hatched,  the  cotyledons  pre- 
ftrve  the  form  of  the  halved  feed. 

Receptaclf. — Tlui  proper  receptacles  of  the  feeds  are 
very  fmall,  very  ft.ort,  thinner  towards  the  bafe,  obtufe  at  the 
dlfk  that  faftens  them,  oVjlong,  inferted  longitudinally  in  the 


upper  future  of  the  legumen  only,  but  placed  alternate  {©> 
that  when  the  valvulac  have  been  parted,  the  feeds  adhere  alters 
nately  to  each  of  the  valves. 

The  ordinaiy  fituation  of  the  flowers  is  obliquely  pendulous 
that  is,  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  perpendicular.  The  or- 
der.s are  four,  viz. 

Okoer  I.  PENTAKDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  rive  ftamina.  Of  this  order  there  is  only  one  genus, 
viz.  Momiieria, 

Order  II.  HEXANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants- 
as  have  fix  ftamina.  I’his  order  contains  two  genera,  viz.  Fu-^ 
maria,  Fumitoiys  and  Saraca. 

Order  HI.  OCTANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  eight  ftamina.  This  order  contains  three  genera,  viz. 
Polygala,  Milkwort,  Secnridaca,  and  Dalbcrgia. 

Order  IV.  DECANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  ten  ftamina.  This  order  contains  fifty  genera,  dif- 
tinguiflied  into,  i.  Such  as  have  monadelphous  § filaments:: 
of  which  there  are  feventeen,  viz.  Nijblia,  Erythrina,  Coral 
Tree,  Pijcidia,  Borbonia,.  Spartium,  Broom,  Genijia,  Single- 
feeded  Broom,  Afpalatbus,  African  Broom,  Amorpba,  Baftard 
Indigo,  Crotolaria,  Ononis,  Root  Harrow,  Anthyllis,  Kidney 
Vetch,  or  Lady’s  Finger,  Ebenus„  Ebony  of  Crete,  Abriisy 
Ptcrocarpus,  Uiex„  Furze,.  Whins,  or  Gorfs,  Araebis,  Ground 
Nut,  auii  Lnpinus,  Lupine,  a.  Such  as  have  |1  fi- 

laments and  a downy  ftigma ; of  which,  there  are  ten,  viz.  Pba- 
fcolus.  Kidney  Bean,  Doliabus,  Glycine ^ Carolina  Kidney  Bean. 
Tree,  Clitoria,  Pifum,  Pea,  Orobus,  Bitter  Vetch,  Lathynvs'r 
Chichling  Vetch,  Vicia,  Vetch,  Cicer,  Chich  Peas,  and  Er- 
<vu.m.  Bitter  Vetch..  3.  Such  as  have  diadelphous  filaments* 
bilabiate  calyces,  and  the  ftigma  not  downy,  of  which  there  arc 
fix,  viz.  Cytifus,  Bafe  Tree,  Trefoil,  Geoffrey a~,  Robinia,  Falfe 
Acacia,  Coluiea,  Bladder  Senna,  Glycirrhiza,  Liquorice,  and 
Coronilla,  Jointed-pointed  Colutea.  4.  Such  as  have  diadeL 
phous  filaments,  ftigmata  that  are  not  downy,  and  calyces  not 
bilabiate;  of  which  there  are  feventeen,  viz.  Ornitbopus,^vcA'% 
foot,  Hippocrepis,  Horfe-Ihoe  Vetch,  Scorpiurus,  Caterpillars, 
Hedy/arum,  French  Honey-fuckle,  aEfd^nomene,  Baftard  Sen- 
fitive  Plant,  Indegofera,  Indigo,  Galega,  Goat’s  Rue,  Phaca, 
Baftard  Milk  Vetch,  AJlragalus,.  Liquorice  Vetch,  or  Milk 
Vetch,  Bifferrulay  PJoralea,  Trifolium,  Trefoil,.  Lotus,  Bird’s 
Foot  Trefoil,  Liparia,  Trigonella,  Fenugreek,  Mcdicago,  Sail 
and  Moon  Trefoil,  and  Muller  a. 

Of  the  iSib  Class,  POLYADELPHIA. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  bermaphrodl/e 
flowers,  furniflied  with  many  fets  of  united  ftamina  : the  flow- 
ers have  no  particular  character  farther  than  is  exprefled  in  the 
title.  The  orders  are  four,  viz. 

Order  I.  PENTANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  five  ftamina  in  each  fet,  Ol  this  order  there  are  two 
genera,  viz.  Tbeohronia,  Chocolate  Nut,  and  Abroma. 

Order  II.  DODECANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  twelve  ftamina  in  each  fet.  Of  th'is  order  there  is  but 
one  genus,  viz.  Monfonia. 

Order  III.  ICOSANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  twenty  ftamina  in  each  fet.  Of  this  order  there  is  but 
one  genus,  viz.  Citrus,  Citron. 

Order  IV.  POLYANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  many  ftamina  in  each  fet.  This  order  contains  eight 
genera,  viz.  Hypericum,  St.  John’s  Wort,  Afeyrum,  St,  Peter’s 
Wort,  Hopca,  SymplociiSy  Melaleuca,  Duriu,  Munckhaufui,  and 
Glabraria. 


* Awl-lKmed.  f Rays,  meaning  the  divlfions  of  the  filaments,  | Awl-fliapcd,  and  like  a briftle, 
^ One  fet,  or  brotherhood.  H Two  fets,  0;  brotherhoods. 
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Of  the  jg/h  Class,  SYNGENESIA 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  compound  flowers. 
We  have  already  paved  the  way  for  underftanding  this  dal's,  by 
the  explanation  of  the  titles  of  the  dais  and  its  orders.  What 
is  farther  necelVarj''  here,  is  to  give  the  charafters  of  the  flowers. 
Compound  flowers  admit  of  a double  defcription,  viz.  i . of 
the  whole  flower  in  its  aggregate  Hate,  which  is  termed  the 
Flofculoje  Flo^i'tr and  2.  of  the  Flofculi,  Florets,  of  which  it 
is  compol'ed.  We  fliall  begin  with  the  firft,  which  concerns 
only  the  calyx  and  receptacle,  thole  being  the  only  parts  that 
are  in  common. 

CbaraFlcrs  of  the  Flofculofe  Flower. 

Calyx — ^The  common  cal)'x  is  a perianthium,  which  con- 
tains the  florets  and  the  receptacle.  It  is  either  fimple,  aug- 
mented, or  imbricated.  It  contrads  when  the  flowers  are  fallen, 
but  expands  and  turns  back  when  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

Receptacle — The  common  receptacle  of  the  frudifica- 
tion  receives  many  felTile  florets  on  its  difli,  which  is  either 
concave,  plain,  cciwex,  pyramidal,  or  globofe.  The  furface  of 
the  dilk  is  either  naked,  without  any  other  inequality  than  that 
of  being  lightly  dotted  ; villofe,  covered  with  upright  hairs  ; or 
paleaceous,  covered  with  paleee,  chaffs,  or  Jlravas,  that  are  linear^ 
fubulate,  comprefled  and  ered,  and  ferve  to  part  the  florctsi 

Characters  of  the  Florets. 

Calyx — A fmall  perianthium,  often  quinquepartite,  feat- 
ed  on  the  germen,  perfifting,  and  becoming  the  crown  of  the 
feed. 

Corolla — Monopetalous,  with  a long  and  verj"  narrow 
tube.  It  is  feated  on  the  germen,  and  is  either  tubulate,  with 
the  limb  campanulate  and  quinquefid,  and  the  lacinia?  fpread- 
ing  and  turning  back  j ligulate,  with  the  limb  linear,  plane, 
turned  outwards,  and  the  top  whole  j tridentate,  or  quinque- 
dentate  ; or  wanting,  having  no  limb,  and  often  no  tube. 

Stamina — The  filaments  five,  capillary,  very  Ihort,  inferted 
in  the  neck  of  the  corollulae.  The  antherae  five,  linear,  eredj 
and  by  the  union  of  their  fides  forming  a cylinder,  that  is  tu- 
bulate, quinquedentate,  and  of  the  length  of  the  limb. 

PiSTiLLUM— The  germen  oblong,  placed  under  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flower  5 the  ftyle  filiform,  ered,  of  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  perforating  the  cylinder  of  the  antherae ; 
the  ftigma  bipartite,  the  laciniae  revoluteand  fpreading  afunder. 

Pekicakpium — No  time  one,  though  in  fome  there  is  a 
coriaceous  cruft. 

Seed — A Angle  one,  oblong,  often  tetragonous,  but  com- 
monly narrower  atthebafe.  It  is  either  crowned,  or  with  the 
crown  wanting.  The  crown  is  of  two  kinds,  either  a pappus, 
or  a perianthium  ; if  a pappus,  it  is  either|feflile,  or  placed  on  a 
ftipes ; and  confifts  of  many  radii,  that  are  placed  in  a round, 
and  are  either  fiuqde,  radiate,  or  ramofe  : when  the  crown 
is  a perianthium,  it  is  fuch  as  is  defcrlbdd  above  under  that 
head. 

^I’he  efl’ence  of  a flofculofe  flower  confifts  in  having  the  an- 
thers: united  in  a cylinder,  and  a Angle  feed  below  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  floret.  The  orders  of  this  clafs  are  fix,  viz. 

Order  I.  POLYGAMIA  7EQUALIS,  comprehending 
fuch  plants  as  have  compound  flowers,  of  which  the  florets  arc 
z\\  hermaphrodite,  'riiis  order  contains  forty-two  genera,  diflin- 
guift'.ed  into,  i.  Such  as  have  ligulate  compound  flowers,  of 
which-  there  arc  nineteen,  viz.  Gcropogon,  Tragopogon,  Goat’s 
Heard,  Scorzonera,  Viper  Grals,  Flcris,  Souchus,.  Sowthillle, 


LaChica,  Lettuce,  Chondrilla,  Gum  Succory,  Prenanihes,  Wild 
Lettuce,  Leontodon,  Dandelion,  Hieraciunl,  Hawkweed,  Crepis, 
Baftard  Hawkweed,  Andriala,  Downy  Sowthiftle,  Flyeferis,  Se- 
riola,  Hypocbai-is,  Lapfina,  Nipplewort,  Catananebe,  Candy 
Lion’s  Foot,  Cicborium,  Succory  or  Endive,  and  Scolymus,  Gol- 
den Thiftle.  2.  Such  as  tubulofe  compound  flowers  j of 
which  there  are  twenty- three,  viz.  ArClium,  Burdock,  Serratula, 
Saw  wort,  Carduus,  Thiftle,  Cuicus,  Bleffed  Thiftle,  Onopordon, 
Woolly  Thiftle,  Cynara,  Artichoke,  Carlina,  Carline  Thiftle, 
Cartbamus,  Baftard  Sall'ron,  Bidens,  Water  Hemp  Agrimony, 
Cacalia,  Alpine  Colt’s  Foot,  AiraCtylis,  Diflraff  Thiftle,  Eupato- 
rium.  Hemp  Agrimony,  Ageratum,  Baftard  Hemp  Agrimony, 
Etbulia,  Stacbelina,  Chryfucoma,  Goldy  l.ocks,  Calca,  Tarcbo- 
nanthus,  African  F'leabanc,  Ptcr-  nia,  Aihanafla,  Sjiilantbus, 
Santolina,  Lavender  Cotton,  and  Barnadrfla. 

Order  II.  POLYGAMIA  SUPERFLUA,  comprehending 
fuch  plants  as  have  the  florets  of  the  diik  hermaphrodite,  and 
thofemf  the  radius  female.  This  order  contains  thirty  eight 
genera,  diflinguiflied  into,  i.  Tubulofc  ; of  which  there  are 
-eight,  viz.  Tanacetum,  Tanfey,  ylrtcmfla,  Mugwort,  Guapba- 
lium.  Cudweed,  Xcranthemum,  Auftrian  Sneezewort,  or  Eterna, 
Flower,  Carpefium,  Bacebaris,  Plowman’s  Spikenard,  Cctula, 
and  Conyza,  Fleabane.  1.  Radiate-,  of  which  there  are  thirty, 
viz.  Erigeron,  Tuffilago,  Coltsfoot,  Seneeio,  Groundfel,  Aflcr, 
Star- wort,  Solidago,  Golden  Rod,  Inula,  Elecampane,  Cinerariay 
Sky  Flower,  Arnica,  Doronicum,  Leopard’s  Bane,  Perdicium, 
Helenium,  Baftard  Sun  Flow'er,  Beilis,  Leyfcra,  Tageies,  African 
Marygold,  Pedis,  Cbryfantbemum,  Corn  Marygold,  Matricaria,. 
Feverfew,  Anacyclus,  Antbemis,  Chamomile,  Achillea,  Millfoil, 
Tridax,  Trailing  Stanvort  of  Vera  Cruz,  Zinnia,  Verbejir.a, 
Sigejbeckia,  Buptbalmum,  Ox  Eye,  Edipta,  Bellium,  Amellus,.. 
Un.xia,  and  Mutifla. 

Order  III.  POLYGAMIA  FRUSTRANEA,  compre- 
hending fuch  plants  as  have  the  florets  of  the  difk  bermapbrodite,. 
and  thofe  of  the  radius  neuter.  This  order  contains  nine  ge- 
nera, all  radiate,  viz.  Heliantbus,  Sun  Flower,  Rudbeckia,. 
Dwarf  Sun  Flower,  Corcopfls,  Tick-feeded  Sun  P’lowTr,  Gorteria, 
Ofmites,  Zoegea,  Centaurea,  Centaury,  Sclerocarpus,  and. 
Didelta. 

Order  IV.  POLYGAMIA  NECESSARIA,  comprehend- 
ing fuch  plants  as  have  flowers  of  the  dijk  male,  and  thofe  of  the. 
radius  {tm'd\c.  This  order  contains  fourteen  genera,  moft  of  which 
are  radiate,  viz.  Millcria,  Silpbium,  Baftard  Chiyl'anthemum, 
Cbryfogonum,  Melampodium,  Carlendula,  Maiygold,  Ardetis,. 
Ofleofpertnum,  Hard  leeded  Chryl'anthemiun,  Olbonna,  African 
Ragwmrt,  Polymnia,  Eriocepbalns,  Filago,  Cotton-weed,  Micro- 
pus,  Baftard  Cudweed,  Baltimora,  and  Tlippia. 

■ Order  V.  POLYGAMIA  SFXIREGATA.  Thi.s  oMer 
comprehends  fuch  plants  as  have  many  partial  cups  contained  In 
the  common  calyx,  which  feparate  and  furround  the  flofcula,. 
This  order  contains  feven  gcneni,  diftinguithed  into,  i.  Such 
as  have  four  flofeuli  in  each  partial  calyx  j of  which  there,  are 
two  genera,  viz.  Elepbantopus,  and  Oedera.  2.  Such  as  have 
many  flofeuli  in  each  partial  calyx ; of  which  there  is  only  one 
genus,  viz.  Spbaranibus.  3.  Such  as  have  onedlofculus  in  each 
partial  calyx  j of  which  there  arc  three  genera,  viz.  Eebinops, 
GundcUa,  and  Stoebe.  4.  Such  as  have  three  flofeuli  in  each 
partial  cup,  of  which  there  is  only  one  genus,  viz.  fungia. 

Order  VI.  MONOGAMIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  flmple  flowers.  This  order  contains  feven  genera,  viz. 
Stnmfla,  Seripbium,  Corymbium,  faflone.  Sheep  Scalions,.  Lo- 
belia, Cardinal  Flower,  Viola,  Violet,  and  Jmpaitens,  Balfanis, 
or  Female  Balfamine. 


* This  clafs  of  compound  flowens  is  a natural  one,  if  wc  except  the  laft  order ; which,  upon  the  fyftcmatic  principles  af~ 
fumed,  could  not  be  refufed  an  adniilTion  into  it.  Its  plants  are  commonly  bitter  and  ftomadiic. 

VoL.II.  N 
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Of  th  lol h Class,  GYNAXDRI A *. 

THiis  clafs  confifls  of  fuch  plants  as  have  the  Jlam'ma  growing 
elthtr  upon  the  itlelf,  or  upon  a receptacle  that  Itrctches 
out  into  the  form  of  a ftyle,  and  fupports  both  the  ihimlna  and 
the  pitullum.  The  orders  are  nine,  which  \ve  fliall  Ihortly  par- 
ticularize; but  it  is  tirfl  neoelliay  to  fpeak  of  the  order 
D'landna.  The  flowers  of  this  order  have  a moft  fmgular 
Jtruflure,  anfwering  to  the  following  defeviption. 

Cbaradicrs  of  the  Order  Dianpria,  of  the  Chfs  Gykandkia. 

The  germcn  is  al\va}'s  contort ; the  petals  are  five ; of  which 
the  two  inner  ones  ufually  approach  and  form  a galea ; the 
Iswer  lip  of  which  becomes  a nedtarium,  and  I'erves  alfo  for  a 
piliillum  and  lixth  petal.  I'he  ttyle  grows  to  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  neftarium,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  with  its  ftig- 
rr.a  fcarce  either  of  them  diftinguithable.  The  filaments  arc’ 
always  two,  fupporting.as  many  antherae,  which  arc  narrower 
downwards,  naked,  or  tvithout  tunic,  and  divifible,  like  the  pulp 
of  a citrus.  Thete  laft  are  covered  by  little  cells,  that  are  open 
underneath,  and  grow  to  the  inner  margin  itfelf  of  the  neiSta- 
rium.  The  fruit  is  a capfule,  that  is  unilocular,  trivalved,  and 
Jplits  in  the  angles  under  the  carinate  ribs.  The  feeds  are  fco-'- 
fiform,  numerous,  alfixed  to  a linear  receptacle  in  each  val- 
vule. The  orders  of  this  clafs  are  as  follow : 

Order.  I.  DIANDRIAf,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as  have 
two  ftamina.  This  order  contains  eleven  genera,  viz.  Orchis, 
Satyrium,  Lizard  Flower,  Ophrys,  'I’wyblade,  Serapias,  Flelle- 
borine,  Limodorum,  Arethufa,  Cypripedium,  Ladies’  Slipper, 
Epidendrum,  Vanilla  or  Vanelloc,  Gunnera,  Forjlera,  and  Difa. 

Order  II.  TRL4.NDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  three  flamina.  This  order  contains  four  genera,  viz.  Sijy- 
rinchium,  Bermudiana,  Fcrrarla,  Stilago,  and  Salacia. 

Order  III.  TETRANDRIA,  qomprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  four  ftamina.  Of  this  order  there  is  but  one  genus, 
viz.  Ntpenibes. 

Order  IV.  PENTANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants- 
as  have  five  ftamina.  This  order  contains  three  genera,  viz. 
Eaffiflora,  Paflion  Flower,  Gluta,  and  Ayenia. 

Order  V.  HEXANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  fix  ftamina.  This  order  contains  two  genera,  viz.  Ariflo- 
lucbia,  Birthwort,  and  Pijlia. 

Order  \'I.  OCTANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  eight  ftamina.  Of  this  order  there  is  only  one  genus, 
viz.  Scopolia. 

Order  VII.  DECANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  ten  ftamina.  (_)f  this  order  there  are  but  two  genera, 
viz.  Hi'lidleres,  bkrew  Tree,  and  Kleinhovia. 

Order  VIII.  DODECANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch 
plants  as  have  twelve  ftamina.  This  order  contains  but  one 
genus,  viz.  Cytinus. 

Order  IX.  POLY ANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
.as  have  many  ftamina.  This  order  contains  eight  genera,  viz. 
Grenuia,  Xylopia,  Arum,  Wake  Robin,  or  C'uckoo  Pint,  Dra- 
tontium.  Dragons,  Calla,  African  Anim,  Potbos,  Ambrofmia, 
.and  Zojlcra,  Grafs  W^rack. 

Of  the  'i\fl  Class,  IMONQ-ICIA. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  have  no  hermaphrodite 


flowers,  but  bear  both  male  .ind  female  flowers  on  the  fume 
jilant  +.  The  orders  of  this  clafs  are  eleven,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  furniflied  with  one  ftamen.  This  order 
contains  ten  genera,  viz.  Zanicbcllia,  Triple-headed  Pond 
Ceratecarpus,  Cyiwrnorium,  Fdatcriwu,  Cbara,  u'Egopr'icon, 
Artocarpus,  Fhpa,  Cufuarina,  and  Pbyllachne. 

Order  II.  DlANDllIA,  compr-ehending  fuch  plants  as 
liave  their  male  flowers  furniflicd  with  two  ftamina.  This  order 
contains  two  genera,  viz.  Lenina,  Duck  Meat,  and  Anguria. 

Order  HI.  ’IIIIANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  a.s 
have  their' male  flowers  funiilhed  with  three  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  twelve  genera,  viz.  Ompbalea,  Typba,  Cat’s  Tail, 
or  Reed  Mace,  Sparganium,  Burr  Reed,  Zea,  Indian  or  Turkey 
Wheat,  Coix,  Job’s  Tears,  Tripfacum,  Olyra,  Carex,  Axyris, 
Tragia,  Hcrnandia,  Jack  in  a Box,  and  PbyUantbus,  Sea-fide 
Laurel. 

Order  IV.  TETRziNDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  furniftied  with  four  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  nine  genera,  viz.  CenteUa,  Bciula,  Birch,  Buxus, 
Box  Tree,  Urtica,  Nettle,  Morns,  Mulberry  Tree,  Ctcca,  Serpi- 
cida,  Littorclla,  and  Aucuba. 

Order  V.  PENTANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  the  male  flowers  furnilhed  with  five  llamiaa.  'I'his  order 
ermtains  eight  genera,  viz.  Xantbiim,  LelTer  Burdock,  Am- 
brofta,  Partbcnlum,  Baftard  Feverfew,  Iva,  Jefuits’  Bark  Tree, 
l.cea,  Amarantbus,  Amaranth  or  Flower  Gentle,  Ncpbeltum, 
and  CAibadium. 

Order  VI.  HEXANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  furniftied  with  lix  ftamina.  Of  this 
order  there  are  two  genera,  viz.  Zizania,  and  Pbarus. 

Order  VII.  FIEFFANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
‘as  have  their  male  flowers  furnilbed  with  feven  ftamina.  Of 
this  order  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz.  Guettarda. 

Order  VIII.  POLY  ANDRIA,  coinprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  furniflicd  with  many  ftamina.  R'his 
order  contains  thirteen  genera,  viz.  Ceratopbillurn,  Myriopbillum, 
Water  Millfoil,  Sagittaria,  Arrowhead,  Begonia,  Tbeligonum, 
Dogs  Cabbage,  Poterium,  Burnet,  Quercus,  Oak,  Juglans, 
Walnut,  Fagus,  Beech,  Carpinus,  Hornbeam,  Coiylus,  Hazel 
or  Nut  tree,  Platanus,  Plane-tree,  and  Liqiddambar,  Sweet 
Gum. 

Order  IX.  MONADELPPIIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  furniftied  with  one  fet  of  united 
ftaipina.  This  order  contains  fifteen  genera,  viz.  Hura,  Sand 
Box  tree,  Pinus,  Pine-tree,  Cupreffus,  Cyprus,  Thuja,  Arbor 
Vitae,  Acalypba,  Delecbampia,  Plukenetia,  Cupania,  Croton, 
Tallow-tree,  or  Baftard  Licinus,  Ricinus,  Palma  Chrifti,  Ja- 
tropba,  Catfava,  Sterculia,  Ilippomane,  Manchineal,  Stillingia, 
and  Gnetum. 

Order  X.  SYNGENESIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  furniftied  with  ftamina,  of  which  the 
antherae  are  united.  This  order  contains  fix  genera,  viz.  Tri- 
cofanthes.  Serpent  Cucumber,  Monwrdica,  Male  Balfatn  Apple, 
Cucumis,  Cucurhila,  Gourd,  Sicyos,  Singlc-feeded  Cucumber, 
and  Bryonia,  Bryony. 

Order  XL  GYN ANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  furniftied  with  ftamina  that  grow  out  of 
a kind  of  ftyle,  or  imperfeift  pijlilluni,  the  perteft  one  being  in 
the  female  flower.  'I'hls  order  contains  two  genera,  viz.  An- 
draebne,  .Baftard  Orpine,  and  Agyneia. 


* fit'wers  of  this  clafs  have  a monftrous  appearance,  owing  to  the  uncommon  tituation  of  the  parts  of  friuSlification. 

f Ibis  order  is  a natural  one,  the  genera  differing  only  in  refiiedf  of  the  iieHarium.  This  part  Linnaeus  confiders  as  a mark 
of  diltinHion  for  thefe  genera,  far  preferable  to  the  root,  though  not  received  as  fuch  b\^  former  botanifts. 

X I’hefe  are  the  androgynous  jilants. 


BOTANY. 


Of  the  Class,  DICECIA. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  Iiave  no  hermaphr6<iLte 
flowers,  but  bear  male  and  female  flowers  on  diltinci  plants. 
The  orders  of  this  dal's  are  fifteen,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  one  ftamen.  d nis  order 
contains  only  two  genera,  viz.  Najas,  and  Pandanus. 

Order  II.  DIANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  two  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  three  genem,  viz.  Vallifneria,  Salix,  Willow, 
and  Cecrofia. 

Order  III.  TRIANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  w'ith  three  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  fix  genera,  viz.  Empetrum,  Black-berried  Heath, 
or  Crow-berries,  OJyris,  Poet’s  Callia,  Catiirus,  Exccecaria, 
Rcjlio,  and  Maba. 

Order  IV.  TETRANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  four  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  feven  genera,  viz.  Vijeum,  Milletoe,  Hippopbi:s, 
Sea  Buckthorn,  Myrica,  Candleberry  Myrtlegale,  or  Sweet 
Willow,  Tropbis,  Bath,  Montinia,  and  Brucca. 

Order  V.  PENTANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  five  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  twelve  genera,  viz.  Pijtacia,  Piftacia  Nut, 
Zanihoxylum,  Tooth-ach  Tree,  AJlronivni,  Ircfnie,  Anttdifma, 
Spinac'ia,  Spinage,  Acnida,  Ca-mabBy  Hemp,  Humulus,  Hop, 
Zanonia,  Fe^vUlea,  and  Canarium. 

Order  VI.  IIEXANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  fix  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  four  genera,  viz.  Tamns,  Black  Brj-ony,  Smilax, 
Rough  Bindweed,  Rajayiia,  and  Diofeorea. 

Order  VII.  OCTANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  eight  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  three  genera,  viz.  Popuhis,  Poplar,  Rhodiola, 
Rofe  Root,  and  Magaritaria. 

Order  VIII.  ENNEAN  DR  I A,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  nine  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  two  genera,  .viz.  Mercurialis,  Mercurj',  and 
Mydroebaris,  Frog’s  Bit. 

Order  IX.  DECANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  ten  ftamina.  This  order 
contains  four  genera,  viz.  Carica,  Papaw,  Kiggehirij,  Coriaria, 
Myrtle-leaved  Sumach,  and  Sebinus,  Indian  Maftick, 

Order  X.  DODECANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  twelve  ftamina.  This 
order  contains  three  genera,  viz.  Mcmjpcrmuvi,  IMuon  Seed, 
Datifca,  Baftard  Hemj),  and  Euclca. 

Order  XI.  ICOSANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  many  ftamina  inferted 
into  the  calyx.  Of  this  order  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz. 
Flacourtia. 

Ordkr  XII.  POLYANDRIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  many  ftamina.  Of 
this  order  there  arc  two  genera,  viz.  Clijfortia,  and  Hedy- 
caria. 

Order  XIII.  JvIONADELPHIA,  comjirehending  fuch 
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plants  as  have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  one  fet  of 
united  ftamina.  This  order  contains  fix  genera,  viz.  Taxus, 
Tree,  jumperus,  .Tuniper,  Epbedra,  Shmbby  Horfe-tail, 
C'f'ampelos,  Napeea,  and  Adclia. 

Order  XIV.  S'VNGENESIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
asjiave  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  ftamina,  of  which  the 
antherae  are  united.  Of  this  order  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz, 
Rufeus,  Knee  Holly,  or  Butcher’s  Broom. 

Order  XV.  GYNANURIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  their  male  flowers  fumiflied  with  ftamina  that  grow  out 
of  a kind  of  ftyle,  or  imperfeft  piftillum,  the  perfeft  one  being 
in  the  temale  flower.  Of  this  order  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz, 
Chtiu, 

Of  the  a^rd  Class,  POLYGAIMIA. 

This  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as  bear  hermaphrodite 
flenvers,  and  alfo  either  male  or  female  flowers,  or  both.  The 
orders  of  this  clafs  are  three,  viz. 

Order  I.  MONQ5CIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as 
have  the  polygamy  on  the  fame  plant.  This  order  contains 
twenty-four  genera,  diftinguiflied  into,  i.  Such  as  are  poly- 
gamous by  male  hermaphrodites,  and  female  hermaphrodites^ 
ot  which  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz.  ATufa,  Plantain  Tree. 
2.  By  hermaphrodites  and  males;  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
two,  viz.  Ophwxyhn,  Celiis,  Nettle  Tree,  Veratruin,  White 
Hellebore,  Fufanus,  Andnpogon,  Holcus,  Indian  Millet,  Apluduy 
Ifcbamum,  Cevebras,  jlbgilops,  Valantiay  Crofs-wort,  Parictarla, 
Pellitory,  Atriplcx,  Orach,  Brabcium,  African  Almond,  Accry 
Maple,  Gouania,  Sola?!dra,  Tcrmmalia,  Clufia,  Balfam  Tree, 
Hermas,  Sphiifex,  and  Manifurns.  3.  By  hermaphrodites  and 
females ; of  which  there  is  one  genus,  viz.  Mimofuy  Senfitivc 
Plant. 

Order  II.  DICECIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  as  have 
the  polygamy  on  two  diftinft  plants.  This  order  contains 
ten  genera,  diftinguiflied  into,  i . ' Such  as  are  polygamous  by 
hermaphrodites  and  females ; of  which  there  are  two,  viz. 
Fraxinus,  Alh,  and  Gleditjia  *,  Three-thorned  Acachia.  2.  By 
hermaphrodites  and  males  ; of  which  there  are  three,  viz.  Dia- 
fpyrus,  Indian  Date  Plumb,  Nyjfa,  Dupelo  Tree,  and  Pifonia, 
Fringrigo.  3.  By  androg)m.ous  and  males  ; of  which  there  arc 
five,  viz.  Anthofpcrmnm,  Amber  Tree,  ArPtopiis,  PiUiax,  Gin- 
feng,  Cbiyfttnx,  and  Stilbe. 

Order  III.  TRICECIA,  comprehending  fuch  plants  aa 
have  the  polygamy  on  three  diftinft  plants.  This  order  con- 
tains two  genera,  wz.  Ficus,  Fig,  and  Ccratonia,  Carob  Tree^ 
or  St.  John’s  Bread. 

Of  the  Class,  CRY^PIOGAMI.V  f . 

This  clafs  confifl.s  of  fuch  plants  as  conceal  their  fnnftifica- 
tion,  having  their  flowers  either  within  the  fiv.lt,  or  fo  I'lnidl 
as  not  to  be  )iercep4ible  to  the  naked  ew.  I'he  frutAllication 
of  Ihefe  is  allb  of  an  uncommon  ftrui5ture.  The  orders  arc 
four,  viz. 

Order  I.  FII.ICF.S,  Ferns,  comprehending  fiu  h pl.ints  as 
arc  dortiferons  |,  Y'’hat  is  known  of  the  fructification  of  thefc 
plants,  amounts  only  to  the  tew  charaHers  following. 


In  gleditfia  the  hermaphrodites  and  males  are  on  the  fame  plant,  and  the  females  on  a dlftiniif  one. 
f The  plants  of  this  clafs  are  often  of  a daiigcrou.s  ijuality. 

^ Bearing  the  fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf.  Thefc  have  been  called  alfo  epiphvllolpermous.  a Greek  compound,  ex|)retuve  of 
the  fame  circninftance ; capillary,  as  being  efteemed  good  for  the  hair;  and  acaules,  without  ftems;  for  in  thd'e  plants,  what 
rifes  out  of  the  ground  is  plainly  a leaf  only;  one  of  the  charaifters  of  a tiem  or  tnmk  is  to  be  alike  on  every  fide;  but 
in  the  ftalks  of  ferns,  there  is  manifcftly  a front  and  back,  the  former  being  flat  aud  channelled,  and  the  latter  convex;  whick 
■fhews  them  to  be  leaves. 
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B O T A 


N y. 


CbaraBers  of  the  Filices, 

Calyx — A fquama  growing  out  of  the  leaf,  opening  on 
one  of  its  fules ; and  under  which  there  are  pedunculate  glo- 
bules ; each  globule  is  girt  with  an  elaftic  ring,  which  breaks 
elallically,  and  iheds  a dull,  which  are  the  feeds. 

This  order  contains  eighteen  genera ; which,  not  admitting 
of  any  certain  di(lin£lion  from  their  fructification,  have  been 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  according  to  their  fituation  under  their 
covers,  and  are  as  follows,  viz.  Cycas,  Sego  Paint,  Zamia, 
Eqiifctum,  Horfe  Tail,  Onoclca,  Senfible  Polypody,  Ophio- 
ghjjum.  Adder’s  Tongue,  Ofmunda,  Ol'mund  Royal,  or  Flower- 
ing Fern,  AcrojTicmn,  Forked  Fern,  Pteris,  Braks,  or  Female 
Fern,  Blccbnum,  Hcm'wiiihs,  Mule’s  Fern,  Lonch'iUs,  Rough 
Spleenwort,  Afplenium,  Spleenwort,  or  Miltwalle,  Polypodhm, 
Pbly'pody,  Aaiatdbum,  Maiden  Hair,  Tricbomancs,  Marjilca, 
Pilularia,  Pepper  Grafs,  and  Ifoetis. 

Order  II.  AIUSCI,  Mofles.  The  charaCler  of  the  plants 
comprehended  under  this  title  ace,  antherae  without  filaments ; 
the  female  flowers  diftinCt,  and  without  any  piftillum  ; and  the 
feeds,  conlifting  only  of  a naked  corculum,  without  cotyledon 
or  tunic.  The  genera  of  this  order  have  been  difilnguiihed  by 
I.L’jnaeus,  according  to  the  following  circumftance,  viz.  the  an- 
therae, with  or  without  a calyptra  (or  veil),  placed  on  the  fame 
plant  as  the  female  floret,  or  on  a diltinft.  one;  and  the  female 
aggregate,  or  fingle.  The  order  contains  eleven  genera,  viz. 
Lyco^od'mm,  WcMf’s  Claw  Mofs,  Porella,  Sphagnum,  Bog 
!Mols,  Pbafciun,  Splacbnum,  Polyiricbum,  Golden  Maiden  Flair, 
Mnium,  Bryum,  Hypnum,  FontinaUs,  Water  Mofs,  and  Bux- 
haumia. 

Order  III.  ALGyE,  Flags.  The  plants  comprehended 
under  this  order  have  their  root,  ftem,  and  leaf  all  in  one. 
The  charaffers  of  the  fruftification  of  this  order  are  not  yet 
known,  excepting  the  few  deferiptions  given  by  Michelius. 
The  genera  are  twelve,  viz.  Jungermannia,  Targionia,  Mar~ 
cbantia,  Blajia,  Riccia,  Marfh  Liverwort,  Aniboceros,  Lichen, 
Liverwort,  Tremella,  Faewr,  Wrack,  or  Sea  Weed,  Ulva,  Laver, 
Conferva,  and  Byjfus. 

Order  IV.  FUNGI,  Mufhrooms.  The  genera  of  this 
order  are  given  by  Linnaeus  after  the  method  of  Dillenius. 
The  fruifification  being'  imperfefifly  known,  no  charafter  can 
be  atfigned  for ’this  order,  farther  than  the  title,  which  is 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  genera  are  ten,  viz.  Agaricus, 
Agaric,  Boletus,  Hydrmm,  Phallus,  Stinkhorns,  Clathrus,  Hel- 
•vella,  Peziza,  Cup  Mufhroom,  Clavaria,  Lycoperdon,  and 
Mucor. 

Twenty-fifth  Class,  PALMj'E,  comprehending  fuch  plants 
as  have  a fpadax  and  fpatha.  This  order  contains  nine  genera, 
viz.  Cbamarops,  Dwarf  Palm,  or  Palmetto,  Borajfus,  Corypha, 
Cocos,  Cocoa  Nut,  Phoenix,  Common  Palm,  or  Date  Palm 
Tree,  Elais,  Areca,  Arica  Nut,  Elate,  and  Caryota. 

From  this  Differtation  on  the  Sexual  Syftevi  of  Botany,  it. 
^will  be  eafily  feen  In  what  manner  it  is  applied,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  genus  and  fpccles  of  any  unknown  plant.  When  a 
plant  is  gathered  in  flower,  the  number  of  the  ftamina  will 
refer  to  the  class,  and  the  piflils  to  the  order,  except  in  the 
twelve  laft  clafles,  v/hich  are  diftinguifhed  by  other  marks. 
When  the  order  is  found,  the  genus  is  next  to  be  difeovered, 
which  is  done  by  obferving  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the  pericar- 
pittm,  and  the  feeds,  as  well  as  the  form  and  fituation  of  the 
Jlamina  and  piflils.  The  species  are  diflinguHhcd  by  fome 
fpecific  difference  of  the  root,  the  trunk,  the  branches,  or  the 
leaves,  and  they  are  called  by  fome  trivial  name,  expreflive  of 
the  fpecific  difference,  or  fome  other  circumftance ; thus  we 
find  the  yellow  gentian,  the  leffer  centaury,  the  rough-leaved, 
and  the  fmootb-leaved  witch  elms,  i>cc, 
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EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  ^5, 

Boots. 

Fig.  I.  A Squamofe  Bulb.  2.  A Solid  Bulb.  .5,  Tranfvxrfe 
SeiSlion  of  a Tunicate  Bulb,  4.  A Pendrflous  Tuberofe  Root 
of  the  Filipendula.  5,  A Ramofe  Root.  6.  A Fufifurm  Root, 

7.  A Repent  Root. 

Trunks. 

Fig.  I.  A Squamofe  Culm.  2.  A Repent  Stem.  3.  A Frons. 

4.  A Voluble  Stem.  5.  An  Articulate  Culm.  6.  A.Scapus, 
7.  A Dichotomous  Stem.  8.  A Brachiate  Stem. 

Fulcra. 

Fig.  I.  a,  A Cirrhus.  b,  Stipulae.  c.  Concave  Glandules. 
Fig.  2.  a.  Pedicellate  Glandules.  Fig.  3.  a,  Brafteae  ditfering 
from  the  Leaves,  b,  The  Leaves.  Fig.  4.  a.  Simple  Spine.s. 
b,  A Triple  Spine.  Fig.  5.  a.  Simple  Aeulei.  b,  Triple  Acu- 
lei,  or  Forks.  Fig.  6.  a,  Oppofite  Leaves,  b.  The  Axillae. 

EXPLANATION  of  PLATES  54  and  5J. 

Simple  Leaves. 

Fig.  t.  Orbiculate.  2.  Subrotund.  3.  Ovate.  4.  Oval. 

5.  Oblong.  6,  Lanceolate.  7.  Linear.  8.  Subulate.  9.  Re- 
niform.  xo.  Cordate.  ii.  Lunulate.  12.  Triangular. 
13.  Saggittate.  14.  Cordato  fagittate.  X5.FIaftate.  16.  Fiifa. 
17.  Trilobe.  18.  Praemorfe.  19.  Lobate.  20.  Ouinquan- 
gular.  21.  Erofe.  22.  Palmate.  23.  Pinnatifid.  24.  La- 
ciniate.  2^.  Sinuate.  26.  Dentato-fmuate.  27.  Retrorfum- 
fmuate.  28.  Partite.  29.  Repand.  30.  Dentate.  31.  Serrate. 
32.  Duplicato-ferrate.'  33.  Duplicato-crenate.  34.  Cartila- 
gineous.  35.  Acutely-crenate.  36.  Obtufely-crenate.  37. Plicate. 
38.  Crenate.  39.  Grifp.  40.  Obtufe.  41.  Acute.  43.  A- 
cumlnate.  43.  Obtufe  with  an  acumen.  44.  Acutely-emar- 
ginate.  4^.  Cuneiform- emarginate.  46.  Retufe.  47.  Pilofe. 
48.  Tomentofe.  49.  Hifpid.  50.  Ciliate.  ^i.  Rugole. 
52.  Venofe.  53.  Nervofe.  34.  Papillofe,  33.  LInguiform. 
36.  Acinaciform.  37.  Dolabriforra.  38.  Deltoid.  39.  Tri- 
quetrous.  60.  Canaliculate.  61.  Sulcate.  62.  Teretes, 
63.  Parabolic.  64.  Spatulate. 

^ Compound  Leaves. 

Fig.  I.  Blnate.  2.  Temate,  with  the  folioles  fefllle.  Ter- 
nate,  with  the  folioles  petiolate.  4.  Digitate.  3.  Pedate. 

6.  Pinnate  with  an  odd  one.  7.  Pinnate  abnipt.  8.  Pinnate 
alternately.  9.  Pinnate  interruptedly.  10.  Pinnate  cin'hofe. 
II.  Pinnate  conjugate.  12.  Pinnate  decurfively.  13.  Pinnate 
articulately.  14.  Lyrate,  (this  belongs  to  the  Simple  Leaves.) 
13.  Biternate.  16.  Bipinnate.  17.  Triternate.  18.  Tripin- 
natc  abrupt,  19.  Tripinnate  with  an  odd  one. 

Determinate  Leaves. 

Fig.  I.  a.  Inflex,  h,  Ereft.  <r.  Patent,  d.  Horizontal,  e,  Re- 
clined. f.  Revolute.  Fig.  2.  a.  Seminal,  b,  Cauline.  c,  Ra- 
meous.  d,  Floral.  Fig.  3.  a.  Peltate,  b,  Petiolate.  Seflile. 
d.  Decurrent,  e,  Amplexicaul.  f.  Perfoliate,  g,  Connate. 
h,  Vaginant.  Fig.  4.  a.  Articulate,  b.  Stellate,  c,  Quartern. 
d,  Oppolite.  e.  Alternate.  /,  Acerofe.  g,  Imbricate,  h,  Fafci- 
culate. 

Foliation.  * 

Fig.  I.  Convolute.  2.  Involute.  3.  Revolute.  4.  Can- 
duplicate.  3.  Equitant.  6.  Imbricate.  7.  Obvolute.  8,  Plicate. 
9.  Convoluta  (more  than  one  leaf  convolute).  10.  Involute 
oppofite,  II.  Involute  alternate.  12.  Revolute  oppofite. 
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tj?.  F-f|nUant  anclpit  (with  two  prominent  angles).  14.  Equl- 
(aut  triquetrous  (Ibnning  a triangle). 

EXPLANATION  of  PLATE  56. 

Mijcellartt'om. 

Fig.  I.  A Corymbiip.  2.  An  Arilhis  exemplified  in  the 
Fnfit  of  the  Euonymus : a,  the  Valvules  of  the  Capl'ul’e  ; b,  a 
Seed;  c,-  the  Ariljus  bpened  to  difeover  the  Seed.  3.  A Ver- 
ticillus.  4.  a,  'I’he  Horned  Neftaria  in  Acoiiitum ; h,  two 
Peduncles  or  Styles  that  fupport  them.  5.  A paleaceous  Re- 
ce])tacle  of  a compound  Flower  fhewn  \n  Rvdheckia  ■,  a,  the 
Paleae  that  part  the  Florets  of  the  Ditk ; h,  the  tubulofe 
Florets  of  the  Di(L ; the  ligulate  Corollulae  of  the  Radius  ; 
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d,  a ligulate  Corollula  fallen  off.  6.  a,  A Spatha-;  h,  a Spadix, 
7.  A Racemu^.  8.  A tubulofe  Floret  of  a compound  b ower. 
9.  A monopetalous  hypocrateriform  Corolla : a,  the  Tube  • 
b,  the  Limb.  lo.  A Neblarium  that  crowns  the  Corolla 
fhewn  in  the  Cup  of  a Narajfus ; a,  the  Cup  or  Neflarium. 
II.  A Spike.  12.  Acalycine  Nebtarium  tliewn  in  the  Flower 
of  a Tropivolum)  a,  the  Neftarium.  13.  A Nedtarium  of 
Angular  conftmftion  fhewn  in  a Flower  of  the  Parnaffia ; 
a,  five  heart-fhaped  Neftaria  terminated  by  Styles  or  Threads, 
each  of  which  is  crowned  with  a little  Ball.  14.’  A Cyma  of 
the  Laurnjlinm.  i^.  A Panicle. 

Note.  For  the  terms  ufed  in  thefe  explanations,  fee  the 
Gloflary.  The  plants  added  in  the  plate,  are  explained  under 
the  heads  to  which  they  belong. 

T HI. 


OF  THE  NATURAL  METHOD  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  evident  fuperiority  of  the 
fexual  fyftem  over  all  others,  T.innseus  and  moft  other  modern 
botanifts  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a natural  method,  or  nature’s 
fyftem,  which  we  ftiould  diligently  endeavour  to  find  out. 
That  this  fyftem,  fay  they,  is  no  chimera,  as  fome  imagine, 
will  appear  particularly  from  hence,  that  all  plants,  of  what 
order  foever,  fhow  an  affinity  to  fome  others ; and  thus,  as 
formerly  obferved,  not  only  the  virtues  of  a great  number  of 
fpecies  may  be  afeertained,  but  we  may  know  with  certainty 
how  to  find  a proper  fuccedaneum  for  plants  which  cannot  eafi- 
ly  be  had. — Linnreus  divides  vegetables  into  fifty-eight  natu- 
ral methods,  which  are  numbered  in  the  following  way : 
ijl,  Palm.®.  Thefe  are  perennial,  and  moftly'of  theflirub  and 
tree  kind.  The  ttem  is  in  height  from  2 to  100  feet  and  up- 
wards ; and  the  roots  form  a mafs  of  fibres  which  are  common- 
ly fimple  and  without  any  ramifications.  This  order  includes 
the  following  genera  ; Areca,  the  Faufcl-nut ; Bgraflus,  Mala- 
bar-pdlm,  called  Ampana  and  Carim-pana-,  Caryota,  Palm 
nvitb  doubly  <iuniged  leaves,  called  Sebunda-pana  ; Chamasrops, 
Ltjfcr  or  Dwarf  palm,  palmetto,  thatch  ; Cocos,  Cocoa-nut  tree  ; 
Corypha,  Mountain-palm  with  largcjl  leaves,  called  Codda- 
po7ia  3 Cycas,  Todda-pana ; Elais  j Elate,  wild  Malahar-palm„ 
called  Katou-Indel ; Phoenix,  Date-tree  5 Zamia  5 Hydrocharis, 
Frog's-bit  •,  Stratiotes,  IVdter-foldier  •,  Vallifneria. 

%d,  PiperitjE.  Thefe  plants  are  moftly  herbaceous  and 
perennial.  They  confift  of  pepper,  and  a few  genera  which 
agree  with  it  in  habit,  ftrufture,  and  fenfible  qualities,  particu- 
larly the  latter.  The  genera  contained  in  this  order  are,  Ambro- 
finia  5 Arum,  Cuckow-pint,  or  Wake-robin ; Calla,  African 
Arum  3 Dracontium,  Dragons  3 Pothos  3 Zoftera,  Grafs-wrack ; 
Aconis,  Sweet-Tufb,-  or  Calamus  Aromaticus  3 Orontium,  Float- 
ing Arum  3 Piper,  Pepper ; Saururus,  Lizard s-tail. 

p,d,  Calamarije,  from  calamus  a reed.  In  this  clafs  the 
bafe  of  the  leaf,  which  embraces  the  ftalk  like  a glove,  has  no 
longitudinal  aperture.  The  ftalk  is  generally  triangular,  and 
without  knots.  The  flowers  have  no  petals.  By  thefe  three 
particulars  this  order  is  cafily  dlftinguiftied  from  the  family  of 
the  graftes,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  I'he  genera  contained 
in  this  natural  order  arc,  Cyperus,  Cyprefs  Grafs  3 Erlopho- 
nim  3 Schonnus  ; Scirpus,  liujh  Grafs  3 Carex  3 Sparganium, 
Burr-reed)  Typha,  Cat' s-tail,  or  Retd-mace. 

4^i»,  Gramina.  This  natural  order  confifts  of  the  nume- 
rous and  natural  family  of  the  gralTes,  viv..  Agroftis  ; Aira  3 Alo- 
pecurus.  Fox-tail  Grafs  3 Anthoxanthum,  Fernal  Grafs  3 Aril- 
tida  3 Arundo,  Reed ; Avena,  Oats  3 Bobartia  3 Briza  3 Bromus  ; 
Cinna3  Cornucoplaj,  Horn-of-plenty  Grafs  \ Cynofurus  3 Dac- 
tylis;  Elymus  3 Fcftuca,  Ftfeue-grafs Hordeum,  Barley) 
Lagurus,  Hair  s-tail  Grafs ) Lolium,  Darnel  ) Lygc\m\,  Hooded 
VoL.  11. 


Matweed)  Melica  ; Milium,  Nardus;  Orj'za,  Rice\, 

Panicum,  Panic-grafs  3 Pafpalum  ; Phalaris,  Canary-grafs ; 
Phleum  3 Poa  3 Sacchanim,  Sugar-cane  3 Secale,  Rye  3 Stipa, 
Winged  Spike-grafs  3 Triticum,  Wheat  3 Uniola,  Sca-Jide  Oats 
of  Carolina  3 Coix,  fob'  s-tears  3 Olyra  3 Pharus  3 Tripfacum  ; 
Zea,  Indian  Turkey  Wheat,  or  Indian  Corn  3 Zizania  3 ASgilops, 
Wild  Fefeue-grafs  3 Andropogon  3 Apluda  3 Cenchrus  3 Hol- 
ciis,  Indian  Millet)  ifehaemum. 

e,tb,  Tripetaloide.®,  from  ires  three,  and  petalum  a 
petal.  Thefe  plants  have  no  very  ftriking  charablers,  and  arc 
nearly  allied  to  the  gralfes.  All  the  genera  of  this  order,  how- 
ever, are  not  tripetaloid.  The  genera  are,  Alilina,  Water- 
plantain  ) Aphyllanthes ; Butomus,  Flowering-rvjh,  or  Water- 
gladiolus  3 Calamus  ; Flagellaria ; Juncus,  Rujh  3 Sagittaria, 
Arrow-head ; Scheuchzeria,  Ltjfcr  Flowering-rujh  3 and  Triglo- 
chin,  Arrow-beaded  Grafs. 

6th,  Ensat®,  from  enfis,  a fword  3 the  leaves  of  plants  of 
this  order  being  fword-fliaped.  The  genera  are,  Antholyza  3 
Callifia3  Commelina  3 Crocus,  Saffron-,  Eriocaulon  3 Ferraria ; 
Gladiolus;  Corn-flag)  Iris,  Iris,  or  Flower-de-luce-,  Ixia3 
Moraea  3 Pontederia  ; Sifyrinchiuln  ; Tradefcantia,  Virginian 
Spider-wort,  or  Flower  of  a Day-,  Wachendorfta  3 Xyris. 

pb,  Orchii>e®.  The  roots  of  many  of  thefe  plants  are 
compofed  of  one  or  more  ftelfiy  tubercles  or  knobs,  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem,  and  fending  forth  fibres  from  the 
top.  Thofe  of  orchis  bear  an  obvious  refemblance  to  the  fero- 
tum  In  animals  ; from  which  circumftance  the  genus  has  deriv- 
ed its  name.  The  genera  are,  ' Arethufa ; Cypripedium, 
Ladies' -flipper ) Epidendrum,  Vanilla,  or  Vanelloe-,  Limndo- 
rum  3 Ophiys,  Bcc-flowcr,  Bird's-ntjl,  Twy-blade  ; Orchis  ; 
Satyrium  3 Serapias,  Heleborine,  or  Beijlard-hcllebore. 

8th,  SciTAMiNF.®,- from /?z7<7W(77/wot,  a dainty.  7’his  clafs 
confifts  of  beautiful  exotic  plants,  all  natives  of  very  warm 
countries.  Some  of  them  furnifli  exquifite  fniits  ; but  though 
the  plants  rife  very  high,  they  arc  perennial  only  by  their  roots. 
Thofe  which  have  only  one  filament,  have  in  all  their  parts 
an  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid  or  poignant  talle,;  i|ualitic.s, 
however,  poflefted  in  a much  greater  degree  by  the  roots,  which 
are  hot  and  refmous.  The  genera  are,  Alpinia;  Amomuin, 
Ginger)  Canna,  Indian  Flowering -reed Coitus  3 Curcum.i, 
Turmerick  ; Kicmpferia  ; Maranta,  Indian  Arrow-root  3 Mula,. 
Banana,  Plantaih-trec)  lhalia. 

9/Z’,  Spathack®,  fo  called  becaufe  their  flowers  are 
protnidcd  from  a fpatha  or  Iheath.  They  are  nearly  allied  in 
habit  and  ftnnfturc  to  the  liliaceous  jilants,  from  which  they 
are  chiefly  diftinguithed  by  the  fpatha  out  of  which  their  flowcis 
are  protruded.  The  genera  contained  in  this  iwdcr,  are. 
Allium,  Gurlick,  Onion,  #ccu  Ainarylliii,  Lily-Jafl'edd-,  Bui- 
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b'>oodium ; Colchiciim,  Meadow  Sajfron)  Cr'inum,  AffhodcJ- 
lily  5 Galanthus,  Snow-drop  3 Gethyllls  ; Hremanthus,  Blood- 
Jlciver  •,  Leucoium,  Greater  Snow-drop]  Daffodil ] 

Pancratium,  Sea-daffodil. 

xoib,  CoRONAKiai.  Thefc  plants  arc  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial, and  from  one  inch  to  15  feet  high.  The  genera  includ- 
ed in  this  natural  order  are,  Albuca,  Bajlard  Star  of  Bctb- 
lebem]  Cyanella ; Fritillaria,  AnVi/Arry,  and  Crown  Imperial] 
JIelonias3  Hyacinthus,  Hyacintb  ] Hypoxis  5 Liliuni,  Lily] 
J.Ielanthium,  Star-j/ower  ] Ornithogalum,  Star  of  Bethlehem] 
Fcilla,  Squill]  Tulipa,  Tulip  ; Agave,  American  Jlloe ] Aletris ; 
Aloe,  Aloe ; Anthericum,  Spider-wort ; Afphodelus,  AJphodef 
or  Khig' s-fpear  ] Bromelia,  Arianas,  or  Pine-apple  ] Burmanniaj 
Hemerocallis,  Day  Lily,  or  Lily  Afpbodel]  Polianthes,  Tiibcrofe] 
Tillandfia;  Veratrum,  lITite  Hellebore]  Yucca,  Adam’s  Needle, 
^\dth  refpcvSl  to  the  powers  of  the  plants  of  this  order,  it 
may  be  aifirmed  in  general,  that  fuch  as  have  little  tafle  or 
fmell,  as  the  roots  of  tulip,  and  ftar  of  Bethlehem,  arc  perfc6l- 
ly  innocent  5 whilft  thofe  which  have  a heavy  naufeous  fmell, 
as  fquill,  hyacinth,  crown  imperial,  and  fpider-wort,  are  at 
leaft  fufpicious,  and  frequently  prove  noxious. 

Sarmentos.^:,  from  farmentum,  a long  fhoot.  This 
«rder  conlifts  of  plants  which  have  climbing  Hems  and  branches, 
like  the  vine.  Thefe  plants  are  far  from  being  a true  natural 
aflemblage  5 in  faft  they  fcarce  agree  in  a fmgle  circumftance, 
except  that  exprefl'ed  in  the  title,  which  is  far  from  being  pe- 
culiar to  this  order.  The  genera  are  thefe,  Alftromoeria  3 
Ariftolochia,  Birtbwort  5 Afarum,  Afarabacca  3 Afparagus, 
Sparrowgrajs  ] Centella3  Ciflampelos3  Convallaria,  Lily  of 
the  valley  3 Cytinus  3 Diofeorea  3 Erythronium,  Dog's-tooth 
Violet  3 Glorioia,  Superb  Lily  3 Medeola,  Climbing  African 
Afparagus ] Menifpermum,  Moon-feed]  Paris,  True-love,  or 
On^-Acrr)’ 3 Rajania 3 Rufeus,  Butcher s-broom,  or  Knee-holly] 
Smilax,  Rough  Bind-weed]  Tamus,  Black  Bryony]  Trillium, 
Three-leaved  Night-Jbade,  or  Herb  True-love  of  Canada  3 
Uvularia. 

J2.tb,  Holerace.®,  from  Ac/ar,  pot-herbs.  This  order  con- 
fifts  of  jdants  which  are  ufed  for  the  table,  and  enter  into  the 
creonomy  of  domeftic  affairs  : it  contains  trees,  flrrubs,  peren- 
nial and  annual  herbs.  The  genera  contained  in  this  order 
are,  Anabafis,  Berry-bearing  Glafs-wort]  Anacardium,  Acajou, 
or  Cajbew-nut  3 Atraphaxis  3 Bafella,  Malabar  Night-Jhade.  5 
Beta,  At7:/3  Blitum,  Blite,  or  Strawberry  Spinach]  Bucida5 
('alligonum3  Callitriche3  Camphorofma3  Chenopodium,  Go^- 
foot,  or  Wild  Orach]  Coccoloba3  Corifpermum,  Tickfeed] 
Heifteria  3 Herniaria,  Rupture-wort  3 Illecebrum,  Mountain 
Knot-grafs,  Whitlow  grafs  3 Laurus,  Bay,  Cinnamon,  Camphire, 
Saffafras,  and  Benjamin-tree  3 Mimufops  3 Petiveria,  Guinea- 
hcti  Weed]  Polycnemum3  Polygonum,  Knot-grafs,  Bijlort] 
Rheum,  Rhubarb  5 Rhizophora,  Mangrove,  Kandel  of  the  In- 
dians] Rivina.3  Rumex,  Dock]  Salicornia,  Jointed  Glafs-wort, 
or  Salt-wort]  Salfola,  Glafs-wort]  Tinus3  Winterania3  Atri- 
plex.  Orach  5 Axyris  3 Begonia  3 Ceratocarpus  3 Nylfa,  the 
Tupeh-tree]  Spinacia,  Spinach. 

\p,tb.  Succulent.®,  from  fuccus,  juice.  This  order  con- 
fifts  of  flat,  flefliy,  and  juicy  plants,  moft  of  them  ever-greens. 
dlfiey  are  aflringent,  refrefhing,  and  very • wholefome.  'The 
genera  arc,  Ai'/.(jon  3 Callus,  Melon-thijlle,  Torcb-ibi/ile,  In- 
dian-jig]  Galenia3  Mefetnbiyanthemnm,  Eig-rwan^cA/ 3 Neu- 
radu3  Rcaumuria5  Yam.ax\y.,TamariJk]  Tctragonia3  Cotyledon, 
Navel-v'ort]  Cralfula,  Lejfcr  Orpine]  Pcnthomm3  Rhodiola, 
Hofe-root]  ScJkuxx\,  Leffer  Iloufe-’cek,  Stone-crop  ] Sem[icrvivum, 
Houfe-leek]  Septas  3 Suriana3  Tillca,  Small  annual  Houfe-leek] 
Claytonia;  Nama3  PorVdaca,  Vnrjlanc]  Sefuvium  3 Trian- 
therna,  Horfe-purjlane  ] Adoxa,  Tuberous  Mofchatel,  or  Hollow- 
TOot  ] Chryfofjdenium,  Golden  Saxifrage.  ] Mydrangea3  Mitella, 
Baf.a  d American  Sanicle  3 Saxifraga,  Saxifrage  3 Tiarclla. 


14/A,  Gruinales,  from  grus,  a crane,  Thefe  confift  of 
geranium,  vulgarly  called  crane's-bill,  and  a few  other  genera 
which  Linnams  confiders  as  allied  to  it  in  their  habit  and  external 
ftruiffure.  This  order  fumillies  both  herbaceous  and  woody 
plants 3 and  the  genera  included  in  it  are,  Aldrovanda3  Averrhoa3 
Drofera,  Sundew]  Fagonia3  Geranium,  Crane's-bill]  Guaicum, 
Lignum  Vita:,  or  Pockwood]  Linum,  Flax]  Oxalis,  Wood^ 
forre.l]  Quaflia3  Tribulus,  Caltrops]  Zygophyllum,  Bean  Caper, 

ip)tb,  Inundatje.  'Ihe  plants  of  this  order  are  aquatic, 
of  low  flature,  herbaceous,  and  moftly  perennial.  The  roots 
are  fibrous.  The  ftem  is  generally  wanting.  In  its  place  are 
an  alfemblage  of  leaves,  which  wrapping  or  enfolding  each 
other  mutually  form  a flieath  3 and  from  the  middle  of  this 
flieath  is  produced  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  arc 
fometimes  alternate,  fometimes  placed  in  whorls  round  the 
ftem.  The  genera  are,  Ceratophyllum  3 El.atine  3 Hippuris ; 
Myriophyllum,  Water  Milfoil]  Potamogeton,  Pondvjced] 
Proferpiiiaca  3 Ruppia  3 Zannichellia,  Triple-beaded  Pondweed, 

i6th,  Calyciflor®,  from  calyx  the  flower-cup,  and  fos 
the  flower  3 confi  fling  of  fuch  plants  as  have  the  ftamina  (the 
flower)  inferted  into  the  calyx.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are 
of  the  flirub  and  tree  kind.  In  this  order  are  only  four  genera, 
viz.  Elieagnus,  Oleafier,  or  Wild-olive  3 Hippophae,  Baflard~ 
Rhamnus,  or  Sea  Buck-thorn  ] Ofyris,  Poct's-Caffla  ] Trophis. 
1'he  laft  genus  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  improved  editions 
of  Linnaeus. 

i7^A,  CalycanthemjE,  from  calyx  the  flower-cup,  and 
\hc  flower  ] conflftingof  plants,  which,  among  other  charafters, 
have  the  corolla  and  ftamina  inferted  in  the  calyx.  This  or- 
der furnifhes  trees,  fhrubs,  and  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial 
herbs  3 but  the  herbaceous  annuals  are  by  much  the  moft  nu- 
merous. The  genera  are,  Epilobium,  Willow-Herb,  or  French 
Willow]  Gaura,  Yellow  Virginian  Loofe-Jlrife ] Ifnardia3 
Julliaea  3 Ludvigia  3 Melaftoma,  American  Goofeherry-tree  3 
Mentzelia3  Oenothera,  Tree  Primrofe  ] Ammannia3  Fran- 
kenia3  Glaux,  Sea  Chick-weed,  ox  Milk-wort,  and  Black  Salt- 
wort] Griflea3  Lythrum,  Willow-herb,  or  Purple  Loofe- 
Jlrife]  Ofbeckia3  Peplis,  Water  Purjlane]  Rhexia. 

18/A,  Bicornes,  from  bis  twice,  and  cornu,  a horn  5. 
plants  whofe  antheras  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  all  of  the  fhnib  and  tree 
kind.  The  genera  contained  in  this  natural  order  are,. 
Blaeria  3 Azalea  3 American  upright  Honey-fickle  3 Myrfine, 
African  Box]  Erica,  Heath]  Vaccinium,  Wbortle,  or  Bil- 
berries 3 Andromeda  3 Arbutus,  Strawberry-tree  3 Clethra  3 
Epigea,  Trailing  Arbutus  ] Gaultheria3-  YLaXxxna,  Dwarf  Laurel 
of  America  ] Ledum,  Marfb  Cijhis,  or  IVild  Rofemary  ] PjTola-, 
Winter-Green  ] Rhododendrum,  Dwarf  Rofe-bay  ] Rhodora3 
Royena,  African  Bladder-nut]  Gaxcixua,  Mangojlan  ] Halefia3 
Styrax,  Storax-tree.  3 Citms,  Citron,  Orange,  Lemon  3 Dio- 
fpyros,  Indian  Date  Plum. 

The  appearance  of  homed  anther rp,  which  has  given 
name  to  this  order,  is  not  very  confpicuous,  unlefs  in  the  fol- 
lowing genera  : Whortle-berries,  Heath,  Strawberry-tree, 

Dv/arf  Rofe-bay,  and  Trailing  Arbutus. 

igtb,  Hesperideae,  from  the  Hcfperidcs,\e)aoIe.  orchards  arc 
faid  to  have  produced  golden  apples.  The  plants  of  this  order 
arc  of  the  flnmb  and  tree  kind,  and  moftly  evergreen.  It  in- 
cludes the  following  genera : Caryophyllus,  Clove-tree]  Eu- 
genia 3 Myrtus,  Myrtle,  and  All-fpice  or  Pimento  3 rbiladelphus5 
Mock  Orange,  ox  Syringa]  Plidium,  Guayava  or  Bay-plum. 

20/A,  Rotace®,  from  rc/rf  a wheel,  confifts  of  plants  with 
one  wheel-lhaped  petal  without  a tube.  Thele  relemble  in 
quality  thofe  of  the  order  of  Preeiae,  to  which  they  arc  in  all 
refpeAls  very  nearly  allied  3 but  very  few  of  them  can  be  faid  iu 
Uriel;  propriety  to  poilefs  the  charaAlcr  fpecified  in  the  title. 
The  genera  are,  Anagallis,  PimpcrtKl  5 Centunculus  3 Chironia  3 
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Exacutnj  Gentiana,  Gentian,  or  FeU-wort)  Lyfimachia,  Loofe- 
Jlr'ift',  Phlox,  Lycbr  'idca,  or  Bajtard  Lychnis  •,  Sarothra,  liaj- 
tard  Gentian ; Swerlia ; T.’rientalis,  Winter  Green,  with  Chick- 
Kveed  Flowers  •,  Al'cynim,  St.  Peter  s j ‘Ciflus,  Rock-rofe-, 
jblypericum,  St.  Johns  Wort. 

%\Jl,  PrecI;®;,  from  frccius,  casXy.  Thefe  confift  of  prim- 
Tofe,  an  early  ilowering  plant,  and  fome  others  which  agree 
with  it  in  habit  and  ftru6lure,  though  not  always  in  the  cha- 
rafter  or  circumftance  expreiled  in  the  title.  Thefe  plants, 
which  polTefs  no  ftriking  uniform  charafters,  are,  in  general, 
innocent  in  their  quality  j yet  the  root  of  fow -bread  is  danger- 
ous, if  taken  internally.  The  genera  are,  Androface ; Aretia ; 
Cortufa,  Bear's-car  Saniclc-,  Cyclamen,  Sow-bread-,  Dia- 
penfia ; Dodecatheon,  Mcadia ; Primula,  Primrofe,  AuricvJLa ; 
Soldanella,  Soldancl ; Limofella,  Leajl  Water  Plantain ; Hot- 
tonia.  Water  Milfoil,  or  Water-violet  -,  Menyanthes,  Bog-bean, 
or  Marjb-trefoil  j Samolus,  Round-leaved  Water  Pimpernel. 

lid,  Caryophylle.®.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are 
herbaceous,  and  moftly  annual.  They  are  innocent  in  their 
quality,  abound  in  a watery  fort  of  phlegm,  and  have  bitter 
feed.  The  genera  are,  Agroftemma,  Campion,  or  wild  Lychnis ; 
Cucubalus,  Berry-bearing  Chick-weed  3 Dianthus,  Clove-July- 
Jlcrwer,  or  Carnation-pink  j Dr}q>is ; Gypfophila  5 Lychnis, 
Campion  5 Saponaria,  Soap-wort ; Silene,  Vifeous  Campion--, 
Veleziaj  Alfine,  Chick-weed-,  Arenaria;  Bufonia 3 Ceraftium, 
Mouje-ear  Chick-weed  3 Cherleria  3 Glinus  3 Holofteum  3 Loef- 
lingia3  Moehringia,  Mountain  Chick-weed-,  Polycurpon3  Sa- 
gina  3 Spergula,  Spurrey  3 Stellaria,  Great  Chick-weed  3 Mi- 
nuartia  5 Mollugo  3 Ortegia  3 Pharnaceum  3 Queria. 

To  this  order  have  been  annexed,  fomewhat  improperly  In- 
deed, two  other  genera,  which  cannot  be  arranged  under  any 
of  the  foregoing  feftions.  Thefe  are,  Polyprenunn,  Carolina 
Flax-,  Seleranthus,  German  Knot-grafs,  or  Knawel.  The 
former  has  a calyx  of  four  j)ieces,  and  one  wheel-fhapcd  petal  3 
the  latter  a hollow  calyx  of  one  piece,  and  no  petals. 

2,3^,  Trihilat/e,  from  tres  three,  and  hilum  an  external  mark 
on  the  feed  3 confiding  of  plants  wdth  three  feeds,  which  are 
marked  dlflinftly  with  an  external  cicatrix  or  fear,  where  they 
were  fallened  within  to  the  fruit.  T\ie  genera  are,  Melia,  Bead- 
tree -,  Trichilia5  Acer,  Maple-,  iEfculus,  Horfe-cbejnut -,  Ba- 
nifteria3  Malpighia,  Barbadocs-cherry -,  Triopteris  3 Carclio- 
fpermum.  Heart-feed,  or  Heart-pea  3 Paullinia  5 Sapindus, 
Soap-berry  -,  Staphylaea,  Bladder-nut  and  Tropaeolum,  Indian 
Crejs. 

o.iS,th,  CoRYDALES,  from  yjapu;  a helmet,  confifis  of  plants 
which  have  irregular  flow'ers,  fomewhat  refembling  a helmet 
or  hood.  Thefe  plants  are  moftly  herbaceous  and  perennial. 
I'he  genera  are,  Lpimedlum,  Barren-nuort  3 Hypecoum  3 Leon- 
tice.  Lion  s-leaf-,  Melianthus,  Honey-flower  -,  Pinguicula,  Butter- 
wort,  or  Yorkjbirc  Sanicle  3 Utricularia,  Water-milfoil-,  Fumaria, 
Fumatory,  Impatiens,  Balfam,  or  Female  Balfamine-,  Monnicria. 

2p,th,  PuTAMiNE.®,  irom  putamen  a Ihcll,  confift  of  a few 
genera  of  plants  allied  In  habit,  whpfe  ftefliy  feed-velTel  or  fruit 
is  fixNjucntly  covered  with  a hard  woody  fliell.  Moll  of  thefe 
])!ants  are  acrid  and  penetrating ; and  yield,  by  burning,  a 
great  quantity  of  fixed  alkali.  The  names  of  the  genera  con- 
tained in  this  order  are,  Capparis,  Caper-bufh  3 Cleome, 
Baflard  Muflard-,  Crataeva,  Garlick-pear -,  Crefeentia,  Cala- 
bajb-tree -,  Maregravia  3 Morifonla. 

26th,  MultisiliwujE,  from  multus  many,  and  fiUejua  a 
jind,  confift  of  plants  which  have  more  feed-vcflels  than  one. 
I'Vom  the  etymology  of  the  term,  one  would  naturally  Imagine 
that  the  fced-vdlels  in  qucllion  were  of  that  kind  called  by 
LinniEus  filujua,  or  pud  : but  the  fa£t  is,  that  not;  a fingle  plant 
of  this  order  bears  pods  3 the  greater  part  having  many  dry 
rapfules,  and  the  remainder  being  furnift.cd  properly  with  no 
fetd-veftft,  but  bearing  numerous  dUtinft  feeds.  This  order 
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includes  the  following  genera,  viz.  Aconitum,  Monk's-hood, 
Wolfs-bane-,  Aquilegia,  Columbine-,  Delphinium,  3 

Paeonia,  Pevony  5 Diftamnus,  Fraxinella,  White  Dittany  3 Pe- 
ganum.  Wild  Syrian  Rue-,  Ruta,  Rue-,  Adonis,  Adonis,  or 
Bird's  Eye  -,  Caltha,  Marjb  Marigold  3 Garidella,  Fennel-fower 
of  Crete-,  Helleborus,  Hellebore-,  Ifopynun  5 Myofurus,  if/oMyi:- 
tail  3 Nigella,  Fennel-flower,  or  Devil  in  a Bufb  3 Ranunculus, 
Crowfoot-,  Trolllus,  Globe-rtmuncnlus,  or  Locker  Goiulans -, 
Aftaea,  Herb-ebriflopber,  or  Bane  Berries-,  Anemone,  Wind 
Flower,  Anemonie  3 Atragcne  3 Clematis,  Virgin's  Bower  3 
Thaliftrum,  Meadow-rue. 

2‘/tb,  Rhceadeje,  confining  of  poppy,  and  a few  genera 
which  refemble  it  in  habit  and  ftru6ture.  Thele  plants,  upon 
being  cut,  emit  plentifully  a juice,  which  is  white  in  poppy, 
and  yellow  in  the  others.  With  refpeft  to  their  virtues,  the 
juice  is  narcotic,  their  feeds  Ids  fo,  their  roots  aperient.  Ap- 
plied externally,  they  are  llightly  corrofive.  The  genera  are, 
Argemone,  Prickly  Poppy  3 Bocconia  3 Chelidonium,  Celandine  3 
Papaver,  Poppy  3 Poaophyllum,  Duck's-foot,  or  May  Apple  5 
Sanguinaria,  Puccoon. 

2%th,  Lurid.®,  confift  of  plants  whofe  appearance  feems  to 
indicate  fomething  baleful  and  noxious  in  their  natural  quality. 
Moll  of  thefe  plants  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  genera 
are,  Atropa,  Deadly  Nigbt-Jbadc  3 Browallia  3 Capficum, 
Guinea  Pepper  3 C^telbaea,  Lily-thorn  ; Celfia  5 Ceftmm,  Baf- 
tard  Jafmine  3 Datura,  Thorn-apple  3 Digitalis,  Fo.x-glove  3 El- 
lifia3  Hyofcytimus,  Henbane hyemm.  Box-thorn -,  NIcotiana, 
Tobacco  3 Pedalium  3 Phyfalis,  Alkekengi  or  IVinter-cherry  3 
Sefamum,  Oily  Purging-grain  3 Solanum,  Nigbt-floade,  Potatoe, 
8cc.  Stiychnus3  Verbafeum,  A/a/Am. 

2gtb,  Campanace®,  ^from  campana  2.  bell  3 plants  with 
bell-lhaped  flowers.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  herbaceous 
and  perennial,  viz.  Campanula,  Bell-flower-,  Convolvulus, 
Bindweed  3 Evolvulus  3 Ipomoea,  QuamocUt,  or  Scarlet  Convol- 
vulus 3 Phyteuma,  Rampions  3 Polemonium,  Greek  Valerian, 
or  Jacob's  Ladder-,  Roclla  3 Trachelium,  Blue  umbelliferous 
Throat-wort]  Jafione,  Rampions  with  fcabious  heads,  or  Sheep 
fcabious  -,  Lobelia,  Cardinal  Flower  3 Viola,  Violet,  or  Heart' s- 
cafe. 

30th,  Contort®,  from  con  together,  and  torqueo  to  twill, 
confift  of  plants  which  have  a fingle  petal  that  is  twilled  or  bent 
towards  one  fide.  This  order  furnilhes  trees,  Ihiaibs,  and  fat 
fucculent  plants,  fome  of  which  retain  their  leaves  during  the 
winter.  The  herbaceous  vegetables  in  this  order  are  generally 
perennial.  The  genera  are,  Cerbera  3 Echites  3 Gardenia  3 
Genipa  3 MIcrocnemum  3 Nerium,  Oleander,  or  Rofe  Bay  3 
Periploca,  Virginian  Silk]  Rauwolfia3  Tabernminontana  3 
Vinca,  Peri-winkle  ] Apocynum,  Dog' s-bane  ] Afclepias,  Swal- 
low-wort 3 Cameraria3  Ceropegia  3 Cynanchum  3 Plumeria, 
Red  Jafmine  3 Stapelia. 

The  plants  of  this  order,  abounding  In  a milky  juice,  are 
moft  of  them  deemed  poifonous  3 repeated  obfervations  having 
eftabliflied  this  aphorifm.  That  milky  ^dants,  except  thofe  of 
the  plain  compound  flowers,  are  generally  of  a baneful  nature. 

3\fl,  Veprecui.®',  from  vepres  a briar  or  bramble,  confift 
of  plants  refembling  the  daphne,  dirca,  gnidia,  &rc.  but  which, 
however,  do  not  conftitute  a tnic  natural  affemblagc.  The 
genera  belonging  to  this  order  are.  Dais  ; Daphne,  Mezereon, 
ov  Spurge-laurel ] Dirca,  Leather-wood]  Gnidia  3 Lachnsea  3 
Pallerina,  Sparrozu-wort : QuiUpialiss  Stellera,  Grr/zw/; 
f l,  or  Trxigus's  Sparroiu-wori  3 I'hefium. 

32d,  Pai'ilionack®,  jdantsthat  have  papilionaceous  flow- 
ers, i.  e.  fomewhat  relembling  a butterfly  in  lhape  ; of  which 
number  are  ail  the  legamiinous  pflanis.  The  plants  of  this 
order  arc  of  vei*v  dift'erent  duration  5 fome  of  them  lieing  her- 
baceous, and  tiiofe  cither  annual  or  perennial  3 others  woody 
vegetables  of  the  llimb  and  tree  kind,  a few  «f  which  rile  t9 
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the  Iioight  of  70  feet  and  up\^'ards.  The  j^cncra  arc  thefe, 
Anagvris,  Stinking  B,um  Trefoil ; Sophora ; Abrus,  Ulhl  1a~ 
quor'u  c \ Amoq)ha,  Biijhird  Indigo ; Anthyllls,  Kidney-veteb, 
or  Ladit's-fngor ) i\.\-0L(:\ns,  Earth  or  Ground  N'ut  •,  Afpalathiis, 
Jfrican  Broom  3 Borbonia  ; Crotalaria,  Rattle-wort ; Kbenus, 
Ebony  of  Crete  Erythrina,  Coral  Tree-,  Sivgle-feedcd 

broom  ; Luplnu=i,  jAifnie  Nillolia ; Ononis,  -Anonis,  or  Rejl- 
■harrow  5 Pilcidia,  Dog-wood  tree ; Pterocarpns ; Sj)artium, 
Broom-,  Ulex,  Ftir^.e,  IVhins -,  Aerdiynomene,  Bajiard  Sen- 
fitive  plant  j Aftiagahis,  Jdquoricc-’vetcb,  or  Milk-vetch,  Goat's- 
thorn-,  Bil'errula  ; Cicer,  Chicb-peafe -,  Clitoria;  Colutea,  Blad- 
der-jena  -,  Coronilla,  fainted,  podded  Colutea  ; Cytifus,  Labur- 
riuni,  Bafe  'Tree-trefoil ; Dolichos ; Er\'um,  Lentils ; Galega, 
Goiit's-riie -,  Geoffroja  3 Glycine,  Carolina  Kidney-bean  tree-, 
Glycyrrhiza,  Liquorice-,  Hedyfarum,  Freiich  Honcy-ftickle -, 
Hippocrepis,  HorJc-JJjoe  Vetch  3 Indigofera,  Indigo  3 Lathyrus, 
Cbicbling-vetcb,  Everlajiing-pea -,  Lotus,  Birds-foot  trefoil-, 
Medicago,  Snail  a?ul  Moon  trefoil.  Lucerne  5 Ornithopus,  Bird’s- 
foot  3 Orobus,  Bitter  Vetch  3 Phaca,  Baflard  Milk-vetch  3 Phafe- 
olus.  Kidney-bean,  or  Frencb-bcan  5 Plfum,  Pea  3 Pi'oralea  3 
Robinia,  Falfe  Acacia-,  Scorpiunis,  Caterpillar-,  Trlfolium, 
Trefoil-,  Trigonella,  Feritigreek -,  andVicia,  Vetch,  Bean. 

33<i,  I,OMEN.TACE.'E,  from  lomcntum,  a colour  ul'ed  by  paint- 
ers. Many  of  thefe  plants  furnidi  beautiful  tinftures,  and 
foma-of  them  are  much  ufed  in  dyeing.  They  very  much  re- 
femble  the  lall  order.  The  genera  are,  Adenanthera,  BaJlard 
Flower-fence-,  Bauhinia,  Mountain-ebony-,  Caefalpina,  Brafi- 
letto  3 Caffia,  Wild  Sena  3 Ceratonia,  Carob-tree,  or  St.  John's 
Bread  3 Cercis,  Judas-tree  3 Gleditfia,  Honey-locujl,  or  triple- 
thorned Acacia-,  Guilandina,  Bon  due,  or  Nickar-tree-,  Haema- 
toxylon,  Logwood-,  Hymeilaea,  Locujl-tree,  or  Courbaril-,  Mi- 
mofa,  Senfitivc  plant,  Acacia,  &c.  Parkinfonia5  Poinciana, 
Barbadoes  Flower-fence,  or  Spanijb  Carnation-,  and  Polygala, 
Milk-wort. 

p,\tb,  CucuRBiTACEJE,  from  cucurbita  a gourd,  confift  of 
plants  which  refemble  the  gourd  in  external  figure,  habit,  vir- 
tues, and  fenfible  qualities.  The  plants  of  this  order,  which 
generally  climb,  and  have  long  difl'ufed  branches,  are  moftly 
herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  genera  are,  Gronovia  3 Me- 
lothria.  Small  creeping  Cucumber  3 Paifitlora,  PaJJion-Jlower  3 
Anguria  Jacquiu  3 Bryonia,  Bryony  3 Cucumis,  Cucumber, 
Melon  3 Cucurbita,  Gourd,  Pimpion  3 Elaterium  Jacquin  3 Fe- 
villea3  jMomordica,  Male  Balfam-apple  -,  Sicyos,  Single-fecded 
Cucumber  3 and  Trichofanthes,  Serpent  Cucumber. 

^^tb,  Senticos.t:,  from  feniis  a briar  or  bramble,  confift 
cf  the  rofe,  bramble,  and  other  jilants  which  refemble  them  in 
port  and  external  ftnufture.  The  genera  are,  Agrimonia, 
Agrimony  3 Alchimilla)  Ladies-mantle  3 Aphanes,  P creepier  3 
Comanim,  Marfb  Cinquefoil-,  Dryas 3 Fragaria,  Strawberry-, 
Gt\xm,  Avens,  or  Herb-bennet -,  Potentilla,  Cinquefoil-,  Rofa, 
Rufe-,  Rubus,  Puifpherry,  Bramble-,  Sibbaldia3  and  Tormen- 
tilla,  Tormentil. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  nearly  allied  in  form,  habit,  and  ftruc- 
ture,  to  thofe  of  the  natural  order  Pomaccce. 

pftb,  Pomace.®,  from  pomum  an  apple,  confift  of  thofe 
which  have  a pulpy  efculcnt  fruit,  of  the  apple,  berry,  or  cherry 
kind.  The  jilants  of  this  order,  which  furnifti  many  of  our 
moft  efteemed  fruits,  are  moftly  of  the  ftirub  and  tree  kind.  The 
genera  are  named  thus  : Cratnegus,  Wild  Service  Thorn  3 Mef- 
pilus.  Medlar-,  Pyrus,  Apple,  Pear-,  Ribes,  Currant-tree  -,  Sor- 
bu.s.  Service- tree-,  S}iira;a,  Spir.-ea  Frutex,  Spiked  Willow, 
Drop-wort-,  Punica,  Pomegranate-,  Amygdalus,  Almond-tree, 
Peach-,  Chryfobalanus,  Cocoa-plum-,  and  Primus,  Plum, 
Apricot,  Cherry. 

Mttb,  CoLUMNiFER®,  from  columna  a pillar,  and  fero  to 
bear,  confift  of  jilants  whofc  ftamina  aiitl  piftil  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a column  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  ilower. 


This  order  furniflic.s  a'  choice  collection  of  herbs  both  annual 
and  perennial,  Ihmbs,  and  trees.  Thefe  are  very  different  in 
fize  and  height,  from  the  creeping  mallows,  and  low  flirubby 
tea-tree,  to  the  fiefhy  limes,  and  the  more  lofty  filk-cotton-trees, 
which  by  fonie  modern  writers  are  affirmed  to  be  fo  large  as 
not  to  be  fathomed  by  16  men,  and  fotall  that  an  arrow  cannot 
reach  their  top.  The  genera  are  the  following  : Bixa,  Arnotta, 
or  Auotta-,  by  the  French,  Roucou  ; Corchorus,  Jew's-Mallow  -, 
Ifeliocarpus,  Tree  Moniia  3 Kiggelaria  5 Miemcos  5 Muntingia  3 
Thea,  Tea-tree-,  Tilia,  Lime,  ov  Linden-tree  -,  Tumera  3 Trium- 
fetta  3 Ayenia  3 Grevia3  Heli61;eres,  3 Kleinhovia5 

Adanfonia,  .^Ethiopian  Sourgourd,  or  African  Calabajb-trce  -, 
Alcea,  Holly-bock,  or  Rofc-maltow  3 Althrea,  Marjh-mallow ; 
Bombax,  Silk-cotton-trec -,  Camellia  3 Gollyinum,  Cotton-, 
Hermannia3  Hibifeus,  Altheca  Frutex,  or  Syrian  Mallow-, 
Lavatem,  Sea  Tree-mallonu  3 Malope,  Bafard  Mallow  3 Malva, 
Mallow-,  Melochia3  Napaca3  Pentapetes3  Sida,  Indian  Mal- 
lo%u  5 Stewartia  3 Theobroma,  Chocolate-nut,  or  Bafard  Cedar 
of  Jamaiea-,  Urcna3  Waltheria.  • 

.381!/),  Tricocc®,  from  three,  and  a grain-, 

conftfting  of  plants  with  a tingle  three-cornered  capfule,  having 
three  cells  or  internal  divifions,  each  containing  a tingle  feed. 
The  tingle  fecd-vefl'el  of  thefe  plants  is  of  a fmgular  form,  and 
refembles  three  capfules,  which  adhere  to  one  common  foot- 
ftalk  as  a centre,  but  are  divided  externally  into  three  pretty 
deep  partitions.  The  genera  are,  Acaly].)ha3  Adelia3  An- 
drachne,  Baflard-orpine  5 ' Buxus,  Box  5 Cambogla  5 Carica, 
Papaw  5 Cliff’ortia  3 Clutia  3 Cneomm,  Widow-wail  3 Croton, 
Bafard  Richius  3 Cupania  3 Dalechampia  3 Euphorbia,  Burn- 
ing-thorny-plant.  Spurge-,  Excoecaria 3 Guettarda  3 Hernandia, 
Jack-in-a-box-,  Flippomane,  Manchineel-tree-,  Hura,  Sand-box- 
tree-,  Jatropha,.  Cajfava,  Manihot-,  Mercurialis,  Mercury-, 
Phyllanthus,  Sea-fdc  Laurel  3 Plukenetia  3 Ricinus,  Palma- 
chrifi-,  Solandra3  Sterculia3  Tragia3  Triallis. 

This  family  is  not  completely  natural : yet  the  title  is  a ftrik- 
ing  one  3 and  though  the  plants  which  polfefs  it  are  not  con- 
nedted  by  fuch  numerous  relations  as  to  form  a tnie  natural  af- 
femblagc,  yet  they  are  by  that  circumftance  diftir.guilhed  from 
all  other  plants  with  great  facility.  All  the  genera  of  this 
order  have  not  the  ftriking  chara6ler  juft  mentioned. 

?,fh,  SiLiauos®,  from  fliqua  a pod,  confift  of  plants 
which  have  a pod  for  their  feed-vellel.  This  order  chiefly  fur- 
nifhes  biennial  and  perennial  herbs  of  an  irregular  figure.  The 
genera  are  thefe,  Arabis,  Bafard  Tonuer  Mufard  5 BTaflica, 
Cabbage,  Tirnep,  Rape  3 Bunias  3 Cardamine,  Ladies-fmock  ; 
Cheiranthus,  Stock,  Wall-fower-,  Crnmbe,  Sea  Cabbage-,  Den- 
taria.  Tooth-wort-,  Eryfmum,  Iledge-muftard 3 Heliophila5 
Hefperis,  Rocket,  Queen's  July-fcwcr,  or  Dame's  Violet-,  Ifatis, 
Woad-,  Raphanus,  Radifb -,  Ricotia3  Sinajiis,  Mufard-,  Si- 
fymbrium,  Watcr-crejfes  3 Turritis,  Tovaer-mufard  3 Alylfum, 
Mad-wort-,  Anaftatica,  Rofe  of  Jericho-,  Bifcutella,  Buckler- 
mufard-,  Clypeola,  Treacle-mufard  -,  Cochlearia,  Seurvy-grafs, 
or  Spoon-wort  3 Draba  3 Iberis,  Candy-tuft,  or  Sciaiica-crefs } 
Lepidium,  Dittander  or  Pepper-wort  3 Lunaria,  Sattin-fower, 
Ilonefy,  or  Moon-wort  -,  Myagnim,  Gold  of  Pleafnre-,  Peltaria  5 
Subularia,  Rousrb-leaved  Alyff'on  3 Thlafpi,  Mitbridate-mufard, 
Shepherd s-purje-,  Vella,  Spanijb-crefs. 

ifith,  Personat®,  from  perfona,  a mafque,  confift  of 
plants  whofe  flowers  arefurnifhed  with  an  irregular,  gaping,  or 
grinning  petal,  in  figure  fomewhat  refcmbling  the  fnout  of  an 
animal.  This  order  furniftics  both  herbaceous  and  woody  vege- 
table.s  of  the  fliriib  and  tree  kind.  The  genera  are,  Collinfonia  3 
Dianthera3  Gr7Lt\o\si,  Hedge-hyfop Jufticia3  Scoparia  ; Ver- 
bena, Vervain-,  V eromca,  Speedwell -,  Acanthus,  Bear's-brcecb  -, 
Antirrhinum,  Calvcs-fnout,  Toads-fax,  Snap-dragon ; Avi- 
ccnnia3  Barleria3  Bartfia  3 Befleria3  Bignonia,  Trumpet  fower  -, 
Bontia3  Buchnera  3 Caprtiria,  Sweet-weed-,  Chelone  5 Ci- 
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tharexylon,  Fiddlc-ivond ; Clerodendrum  ; Columnea ; Cornu- 
tiaj  Craniolariaj  Cymbaria  j Dodartia  j Duranta  ; Erimis  j 
Euphrafia,  Eye-hngbt-,  Gerardia  j Gefneria  ; Gmelina;  Halleria 
African  Fly,  or  Honcy-fiickle  •,  Lantana,  American  Viburnum-, 
Lathraea  ; Manulea  ; Martynia  j Melainpyrum,  Cozu-wheat-, 
^limulus ; Obolaria  3 Orobanche,  Broom-rape ; Oviejla  j Pe- 
dicularis,  Rattle  Coxcomb,  or  LouJe-vjort Petrea;  Phryma; 
Rhinanthus,  Elephant' s-bead -,  Ruelliaj  Schwa! bea  ; Scrophu- 
laria,  Fig-zvort-,  Stemodiaj  Toreniaj  Tozzia;  Vandellia; 
■Vitex,  Agnus  Cajlus,  or  Chaftc-tree  -,  Volkamerla. 

41/?,  AsPERiKOLiiEj  rough-leafed  plants,  viz.  Anchufa, 
Ruglofs  -,  Afperugo,  Small  zvild  Buglofs,  or  Great  Goofe  Grafs ; 
Borrago,  Borrage  -,  Cyndgloffum,  Hound's  To?iguc,  Venus's  Na- 
‘yel-zvort,  or  Lazvn-,  Echium,  Viper's  Buglofs-,  Heliotropium, 
Turnfole-,  Lithofpennum,  Gromzvell,  or  Graymill -,  I.ycoplis; 
jMyofotis,  Mouf e-ear  Scorpion-grafs  -,  Onofma ; Puhnonaria, 
Limgzvort,  or  Sage  of  ferufalem  j Symphytum,  Comfrey  ; Ce- 
rinthe,  Honey-zvort -,  Nolanaj  Cordia,  Sebefen-,  Varronia; 
Tournefortia  j Ehretia  5 Patagonula.  The  greater  part  of  thefc 
are  herbaceous  and  perennial. 

42^,  Verticii.lat.®,  confift  of  herbaceous  vegetables,  hav- 
ing four  naked  feeds,  and  the  Rowers  placed  In  whorls  round 
the  ftalk.  The  genera  are,  h^wgoi.,  Bugle-,  Amcthyftea ; Bal- 
lotta.  Black  Hore-bound ; Betonica,  Betony  j Cleonia  j Cieno- 
Y>oiXmm,  Field-bafl -,  Cunila  5 Dracocephalum,  Dragon  s-bcad-, 
Galeopfis,  Hedge-nettle ; Glechoma,  Ground-izy  5 Hoi  minum, 
Pyrenean  Clary-,  Hyflbpus,  Hyffop-,  Lamium,  DcaJ-neitlc-, 
Lavandula,  Lavender-,  Leonurus,  Lion' s-tail -,  Lycopus,  JVater 
Hore-bound-,  INIarrubium,  Hore-bound-,  Melifla,  Aii/zA/ ; Me- 
littis,  Baftard  Bauhn-,  Mentha,  Mint-,  Moluccella, 

Baulm-,  Monarda;  Nepeta,  Cat-mint,  or  Nep -,  Ocymum,  Bafil-, 
Origanum,  Marjoram-,  Orvalaj  Phlomis,  Sage-tree,  or  jeru- 
falem-fage -,  Prafium,  Shrubby  Hedge-nettle-,  Prunella,  Self- 
heal  -,  Ilofmarinus,  Rnfemary  ; Salvia,  Sage  5 Saturcia,  Savory  ; 
ficutcllaria,  Skull-cap  -,  Siderltis,  Iron-zuort ; Stachys,  Bafe 
Hore-bound-,  Teucrium,  Germander  -,  Thymbra,  Mountain-b  ffop  -, 
Thymus,  Thyme ; Trichoftema ; and  Ziziphora,  Syrian  Field-  bajil. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  fragrant,  warm,  and  penetrating, 
and  their  chief  virtue  refides  in  the  leaves. 

\p,d,  Dumos.®,  from  dumus  a buth,  confift  of  a number  of 
fliruliby  plants,  which  are  thick  fet  with  irregular  branches, 
and  buftiy.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  all  of  the  flirub  and 
tree  kind,  thick  and  buftiy,  rifing  from  6 to  40  feet  high. 
The  genera  arc,  Achras,  Sapota  -,  Caffine,  Caflobcrry-hvjb , 
and  Souib-Sea  or  Paraguay  Tea  j Ceanothus,  Nezu-J e/fey  Tea  3 
Celaftni?,  StafJ'-irce  3 Ghr3  foph)-llum,  Star-apple,  and  Damfon- 
tree-,  Eagara3  Ilex,  HoUy -,  Phylica,  Bafard  Alaternns  -,  Prinns, 
IV inter-berry  ; ilhamnus.  Buckthorn,  Alaternns,  fujubc-trec  3 
Rhus,  Sumach,  Poifon-tree  -,  Schinus,  Indian  Majliek-,  Sideroxy- 
lon,  Iron-zvood -,  CalHcarpa,  fohnfonia-,  Euonvmns,  Spindle- 
tree  3 Sambucu.s,  Elder  5 Tomex  3 Viburnum,  Pliant  Mealy- 
iree,  or  Way-faring  Tree,  Laurujlinus  and  Guelder-rofe.  I'hc 
berries,  bark,  and  flowers  of  many  of  thefe  plants  are  purgative. 

44/i>,  Sepia Ria;,  from/<,/>r5  a hedge  5 confift  of  a beautiful 
colleiffion  of  woody  plants,  Ibnie  of  which,  from  their  fize, 
elegance,  and  olher  circumftances,  are  very  proper  to  adorn 
hedges.  The  genera  are,  Chionanthus,  Snozu-drop  Tree,  or 
Fringe-tree-,  Fraxinus,  AJh-irec-,  IioSmwvaro,  felfamy -,  I-iguf- 
trmn,  Privet-,  iSydtanthes,  Arabian  Jafmine-,  Olca,  Olive-, 
Phillyrea,  Mock  Privet-,  Syringa,  Lilac. 

This  order  furniftics  woody  plants  both  of  the  Ibnib  and  tree 
•kind,  moftof  which  do  not  drop  their  leaves  till  ncarlv  the 
time  when  the  new  leaves  begin  to  ajipear. 

45//&,  Umiiei.l AT/E,  from  umbella  an  umbel,  confift  of 
plants  whofe  flowers  grow  in  unibels,  with  five  petals  that  are 
often  unequal,  and  two  naked  fecd.s  that  arc  joinal  at  top  and 
feparated  lielow.  Thefe  plants  are  herbaceous,  ^nd  cliielly 
VoL.  U. 
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perennial.  The  genera  are,  iEgopodium,  Herh-geretrd,  Go,ut- 
zuort,  ox  Wild  Angelica-,  iEthula,  Lcfcr  Hemlock,  or  FooTs 
Parjley  5 Ammi,  Bijbcp' s-zveed  5 Anethum,  Dill,  Fennel  3 An- 
gelica 3 Aplum,  Patjley  -.  Arftopus  3 Artedia  5 Aftrantia, 
Black  Mafer-zvort -,  A.ih-nmznt-a.,  Spignel -,  Bvlooxi,  Macedonian 
Parfey  3 Bunium,  Pig-nut,  or  Earth-nut  3 Bupleurum,  Hare's 
Ear  5 Cachiys ; Caram,  Cart,  or  Carazvay  3 Caucalis,  Bafard 
Parfey  3 Chaerop^hyllum,  Chervil  3 Cicuta,  J Vat  er -hemlock  3 
Conium,  Hemlock-,  Coriandrum,  Coriander-,  Crithmum,  Sam- 
phire-, Cuminum,  Cumin-,  Daucus,  Carrot-,  Echinophora, 
Prickly-Parfnep  5 Eryngium,  Eryngo  3 P’enda,  Fennel-giant  5 
Haftelquiftia  3 Hcracleum,  Cozv-parjnep  3 Hydrocotyle,  Water 
Navcl-zvort-,  Imperatoria,- 3 Lafeqiitium,  Lafer- 
zvort ; Ligufticum,  Lovage  3 Oenanthe,  Water  Drop-zvort  j 
Pallinaca,  Parjnep  3 Peucedanum  3 Hog's-fctinel,  or  Sulphur- 
zuort  3 Phellandrium  3 Pinipinella,  Buruet-faxifrage  3 Sanicula, 
Sanicle-,  Scandix,  Shep>herd's-?icedle,  or  Venus's  Comb-,  Selinum, 
Milk-parfcy -,  Sefeli,  Hart-zvort  of  Marfcillcs -,  Slum,  Water- 
parfiep-,  'o\‘ion,Bafard-fone-pa'efcy,  Smyrnium,  Alexanders-, 
Thaptia,  Deadly-earrot,  or  Scorching-fennel  3 Tordylium,  Hart- 
zvort  of  Crete. 

46;/',  IlEnpR  ACE.E,  from  Joedera  ivy  3 confifts  of  Ivy  and 
a few  other  genera  that  feCm  nearly  allied  to  it.  This  order  fur- 
nillies  both  herbaceous  and  flirubby  plants  3 and  its  genera  are, 
Aralla,  Berry-bearing  Angelica  3 Citfus,  Wild  Grape  3 Hedera, 
Ivy-,  Panax,  G.v,yi7/£;'3  Vltis,  Vine-,  Xtmtho's.ylum,  Tootb-acb-tree. 

j^pb,  Stellatje,  from  fella  a ftar  3 confifts  of  plants  with 
two  naked  feeds,  and  leaves  difpoled  round  the  ftem  in  form 
of  a ftar.  The  genera  are,  Anthofpermum,  Amber-tree  -,  Af- 
})emla,  Woodroof-,  Crucianella,  Petty  Madder-,  Diodia3  Galium, 
Ladies  Bedfrazv,  or  Cbeefe-remiet  3 Hedyotis  3 Knoxia  3 Idp- 
pia  3 Phyllis,  Bafard  Hare  s-ear -,  Richardla3  Rubia,  Madder-, 
Sherardia,  Little  Field-madder  3 Spermacoce,  Button-zuecd  3 
Valantia,  Crofs-zvort -,  FIouftonia3  01denlandia3  Ophiorrhiza; 
Spigelia,  Worm-graf-,  CofFea,  Coffee-tree  -,  Cornus,  Dogzuood, 
or  Cornelian  Cherry-,  Ixora3  Pavetta  3 and  Plychotrla.  Lhis 
order  contains  herbs,  fhrubs,  and  trees. 

4S/i>,  Aggregate,  from  aggregarc,  to  afl'emble  or  collect, 
comprehends  thofe  plants  which  have  aggregate  flowers,  confid- 
ing of  a number  of  florets  or  fmall  flow'ers,  each  of  which  have 
a jn'oper  and  common  calyx.  The  genera  are,  Statica3  Har- 
togia  3 Bmnia  3 Frotea  3 Globularia  5 Leucadendron  3 Hebcn- 
ftretias  Selego  ; Cephalanthus  3 Dipfacus  3 Scabiofa  3 Knautia  3 
Allionias  Valeriana  3 Morina  3 Boerhavia3  Clrcsea  3 Loniccra3 
Cliiococca3  Triofteum  3 Mitchella3  Linnaa3  iSIorinda  5 Co- 
nocarpus 3 Lurantluis  3 Vifeum. 

49.1/’,  CoMrosiTA-:,  confifts  of  plants. with  compound  flow- 
ers. In  this  order  Linnaeus  has  conftrufled  his  tirfl  or  primary 
divitions  from  the  different  lexes  of  the  florets,  which  he  tcims 
polygamy  3 the  fubaltcrn  diviftons  are  conitiaiblcd  fioui  the 
figure  of  the  petals,  the  difpofition  ot  the  flowers,  the  pappu.s 
or  crown  ot  the  feed,  the  common  receptacle,  andothei  ciicum- 
ftances  which  characterize  the  fubaltern  dlvifior.s  in  other  au- 
thors. The  genera  are,  Guiidclia  3 Echinops  3 SiihaTauthus  ; 
Arctium  3 Serratula3  Carduus3  Onopordum  ; Cynara  ; Car- 
lina3  Govteria3  Atrarty''-’ 5 CarthamuS  3 Contaurea;  Lie- 
phantopus3  Scolvmus;  Cicliorium  5 Catananche ; Lapfana  3 
Hypodunris;  Striola  ; Hyoferis  ; Andryala  : Cicpis3  Hiera- 
cium  3 Leontodon  3 Pronanlhes3  C hondrilla3  l.actuca3  Son- 
chus  3 Idcris  3 Scorzoncra  5 ^ Tragopogon  ; Geropogon  ; _ Gna- 
jihalium  5 Xerantho.inum  ; Stadicliiia;  ian  icetum  ; ^Matricailaj 
Carpeimm  3 Chryfanthemiun  3 PterQuia  ; llaccharis  ; (.ffmites; 
Conyza  3 Inula  ; Krigeron  ; <.’iucr;ulu  ; 'I'ullilago  ; Doronicuiii  5 
Arnica  3 Rc.necios  Solidag0  3 ( 'hiyfocoma  3 Alter  ; l.cyler.a  ; 
Santolina  5 Aiilhcmi.s  ; Anacyolus  3 Ci.'lula  3 Alhanafia  ; Achil- 
lea 3 Cacalia3  Perdicium  : llellis ; Y\gerataiii3  Eupatoriuni  ; 
Ethulia;  Kulmia;  Corynibium  3 Helcnium  3 Othonna5  Ca- 
l’ 
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lendulaj  Ariftotis  j Ofieofpermnm  j Bidens  ; Verbcfiria;  SI- 
clbeckia  j Corcopfis  ; Silphinm  j Tetragonolheca  j Pol yrrinia  5 
Idianthus  ; Rudbeckiaj  Milleria}  Buphthal'nium  ; Chryfo- 
gonum;  Melampodlum  j Tridax;  Peftis ; Tagetes ; Zinnia; 
Calea;  Amellus;  Stocbe ; Tarchonanthus  ; Artemifia ; Se- 
riphiuin  ; Erlocephalus  ; Filago ; Micropus ; Iva  ; Parlhenium ; 
Ambrofia;  Xanthium;  Strumpfia. 

^oth,  Amentaceje,  ixom  amentum  a catkin;  plants  bear- 
ing calkins;  as  Salix;  Populus;  Platanus ; Sloanea;  Fagus; 
Juglans;  Quercus;  Corylus;  Carpinus;  Betula ; Myrica;  Pif- 
tacia ; Cynomorium. 

51/?,  Conifer®,  from  conus  a cone,  and  fero  to  bear, 
confifts  of  plants,  whofe  female  flowers,  placed  at -a  diftance 
from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  or  diftinft  roots,  are  form- 
ed into  a cone.  In  this  charafler,  the  only  one  exprefl'ed  in 
the  title,  the  plants  in  queflion  feem  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the 
family  of  mofles  : from  which,  however,  they  are  eafily  diflin- 
guiflied  by  their  habit,  as  well  as  by  the  llrudilure  of  the  fmall 
flowers,  in  which  the  ftan.lna  are  united  below  into  a cylinder, 
and  diftinft  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  moftly  of  the 
flinib  and  tree  kind,  and  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year.  The 
form  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  conic,  and  extremely  beautiful, 
from  the  dii'pofition  of  the  branches,  which  cover  the  ftems 
even  to  the  roots,  extending  themfelves  horizontally  and  circu- 
larly like  fb  many  raj's.  Ifle  height  of  fome  genera  of  this 
order  does  not  exceed  half  a foot,  that  of  others  approaches  to 
a hundred.  The  genera  are,  Cuprefl'us,  Cyprefs  •,  Ephedra, 
Shrubby  Horfc-tail  ■,  Equifetus,  Horfe-taih,  Junipems,  ; 

Pinus,  Fir,  Pine,  Cedar,  Larch-,  Taxus,  Ye%v-trcc-,  TTiuja, 
Arbor  Vitee. 

p,id,  CoADUN.AT®,  from  coadunare,  to  join  or  gather  to- 
gether; fo  termed  from' the  general  appearance  of  the  feed- 
velVels,  which  are  numerous,  and  being  flightly  attached  below, 
form  all  together  a Angle  fruit  in  the  thape  of  a fphere  or  cone ; 
the  parts  of  which,  however,  are  eafily  feparated  from  one 
another.  This  order,  which  confitts  of  exotic  plants,  furniflies 
a beautiful  and  choice  colleftion  of  fhrubs  and  trees,  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous.  The  genera  are,  Annona,  the  Cujlard 
Apple ; Liriodendron,  the  Tulip  Tree ; Magnolia,  Laurd-leaved 
Tulip  Tree-,  Michelia ; Uvaria;  Xylojiia.  The  plants  of  this 
order  have  a ftrong,  agreeable,  and  aromatic  fmell : the  fruits  and 
feeds  have  a pungent  tafte  like  pepper  : the  bark  and  wood  are 
bitter. 

ScABKiEE,  from  fcaber,  rough,  rugged,  or  briftly, 
confifls  of  jdants  with  rough  leaves.  There  I'eems  to  be  fome 
impropriety  in  chara6lerizing  thefe  plants  by  a name  expreflive 
of  the  roughnefs  of  their  leaves,  as  that  circumftance  had  pre- 
vioufly  furnifited  the  claflic  charaAcr  of  the  Afperifolue.  The 
degree  of  roughnefs,  however,  is  much  greater  in  the  plants 
which  make  the  flibjeft  of  the  jircfcnt  article.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  in  general  of  an  artringent  nature;  their  tafte  is 
bitter  and  ftyptic.  lEc  genera  are,  Acnida  ; Bofea,  Yeri’a- 
mora,  or  Golden  Rod  Tree-,  Cannabis,  Hemp-,  Cecropia; 
Celtis,  Kettle-tree-,  Hoid\tx\\dL,  Co7ilraycrva -,  Ficus,  Ti^-;  IIu- 
mulus.  Hup-,  ]\Iorus,  Mulberry-tree-,  Parietaria,  Pcllitory-, 
Theligonum,.  JOog's-cabbage  ; Ulmus,  Llm-tree  <,  Urtica, 
Nettle. 

p,\lh,  Miscellane®,  -mifcellaneous  plants.  This  order 
conftfts  of  fuch  genera  as  arc  not  connefted  together  by  very 
numerous  relations.  'I'hcy  are,  Datifca,  Rajlard-bemp ; lle- 
ftxla.  Bayard-rocket,  Dytr  s-nvecd  -,  Poterium,  Gardrn-hurnct -, 
Sanguiforba,  Greater  Wild-burnet ; Lcmna,  Duck-meat ; Piftia, 
Kudda-pail ; Coriaria,  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach ; Empetrum, 
'Black-berried  Heath,  or  Crenu-berries  ; Achyranthes,  Cadelari ; 
Amarantbus,  Amaranth,  or  Flower-gentle ; Celolla,  Cock’s- 
fomb Gomphrena,  Globe-amaranth-,  Irefme;  Phytolacca,  y/- 
merican  Nigbt-Jhade Nymphaea,  Water-lily-,  Sarracenia, 


Side-Jaddlc  FlovJer  -,  Cedrela;  Swietenia,  Mahogany-,  Corrigiola; 
I/imeum  ; Telephium,  True  Orpine. 

p,p)th,  Filices,  ferns;  conftfts  of  plants  which  bear  their 
flcAver  and  fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  or  ftalk.  Thefe  plants, 
in  figure,  approach  the  more  perfe6l  vegetables ; being  furnifti- 
ed,  like  them,  with  roots  and  leaves.  The  genera  are,  Acrof- 
tichum ; Adianthum,  Maiden-hair-,  Af[jlcnium,  Spleen-wort, 
ox  Milt'WaJie-,  Blechnum  ; Yltxx\\ox\N\^p  Mulcs-fern -,  Ifoetcs; 
Lonchitis,  Rough  Spleeh-%vort ; Polypodium,  Polypody ; Pteris, 
Brakes,  or  Female  Fern ; Trichomancs ; Marfiiea ; Onoclea ; 
Ophiogloflum,  Adder  s-tongue  -,  Ofniunda,  OJmund-royal,  or 
Flowering  Fern ; Pilularia,  Pepper-grajs.  Moll  of  the  ferns 
have  a heavy  difagrecablc  fmell. 

56/Z’,  Mubci,  mojjes.  Thefe  plants  refcmble  the  pines,  firs» 
and  other  evergreens  of  that  clafs,  in  the  form  and  difpofition 
of  their  leaves,  and  manner  of  growtli  of  the  female  flowers, 
which  are  generally  formed  into  a cone.  They  frequently  creep, 
and  extend  themfelves  like  a carpet  upon  the  ground,  trees,  and 
ftones,  being  generally  collefted  into  bunches  and  tufts : the 
fmallcft  are  only  owe  third  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  largcftr- 
do  not  exceed  five  or  fix.  The  geneia  are  thefe  : Bryum ; 
Biixbaumia;  I'ontinalis,  IVater-moJs -,  Hypnum ; Lycopodium; 
Mnium  ; Phafeum  ; Vo[ytx\c\mxx\,Golde7t  Maiden-hair-,  Porella; 
Sphagnum;  Splachnum. 

The  mofles  in  general  are  almoft  taftelefs,  have  few  juices, 
and  being  once  dried  do  not  readily  imbibe  moifture  from  the  air. 
T-'hofe  which  grow  in  water,  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  grow 
red,  and  are  reduced  to  allies  without  receiving  or  communi- 
cating any  flame.  They  are  all  of  wonderful  etficacy  in  pre- 
ferving  drj'  fuch  bodies  as  are  fufceptible  of  moifture;  and  in 
retaining,  for  a long  time,  the  humidity  of  young  plants  with- 
out expofing  them  to  putrefa6lion.  For  this  reafon,  fuch 
plants  as  are  to  be  fent  to  any  confiderable  diftance,  are  gene- 
rally wrapped  up  in  them. 

Alg®,  flags.  This  order  conftfts  of  plants  whofe 
root,  leaf,  and  ftem,  are  all  one.  Under  this  defeription  are 
comprehended  all  the  fea-weeds,  and  fome  other  aquatic  plants; 
The  genera  have  not  been  accurately  enumerated. 

p,%tb,  Fungi,  7miJhrooms.  Thefe  plants  are  rarely  branched, 
fometimes  creeping,  but  moft  commonly  erefl.  Such  as  are 
furniftied  with  branches  have  them  of  a light  fpongy  fubftance 
like  cork.  Muflirooms  dift'er  from  the  fuel,  in  that  thofe 
which,  like  the  fuci,  have  their  feeds  contained  in  capfules,  are 
not  branched,  as  that  numerous  clafs  of  fea  weeds  are.  The 
greateft  part  of  muftirooms  have  no  root ; fome,  inftead  of 
roots,  have  a number  of  fibres,  v/hich,  by  their  inofculatioiis, 
frequently  form  a net  with  une(]ual  methes,  fome  of  which 
produce  plants  ftmilar  to  their  parent  vegetable.  The  ftamiua 
in  thefe  plants  are  ftill  undetermined.  The  genera  of  this 
order  are  Agaricus,  Agaric ; Boletus ; Byftus ; Clathrus  ; 
Clavaria;  Elvela;  Hydnum;  l.ycoperdon  ; Mucor  ; Peziza, 
Cup-nutjhroom  ; Phallus,  Sihikborns.  As  a vegetable  food,  they 
are  at  beft  fufpicious ; and  fome  of  them  arc  certainly  poifonous. 

Under  the  name  Dicbii  ordinis  Linnaeus  clafl'es  all  the  other 
genera  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of  the  abovementioned 
orders,  and  which  are  near  120  in  number,  as  may  be  feen  by 
referring  to  his  Frag7/ienta  Mitbodi  Haiiiral/s.  In  his  Pbilofo- 
phia  Botanica  he  has  made  a general  divifion  of  Vegetables  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  order,  into  the  feven  families  or  tribes 
following,  viz. 

1.  Fungi,  Muftirooms. 

2.  Alg®,  Flags  ; whofe  root,  leaf,  and  ftem  are  aft  one. 

3.  iMusci,  Mofles ; whofe  antherae  have  no  filaments,  an<l 
are  placed  at  a diftance  from  the  female  flower,  and  whofe 
feeds  alfo  want  their  proper  tunic  and  cotyledons. 

4.  p"iLicES,  Ferns;  whofe  frufiificalion  is  on  the  back  of 
the  frondcs. 
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i^.  Ghamina,  Gralfes;  which  have  fimple  leaves,  a joint- 
ed culm  or  Item,  a glumofe  calyx,  and  a fiiigle  feed. 

6.  PALMAi,  palms  ; which  have  fimple  Items' that  are  fron- 
doli  at  the  fummit,  and  have  their  fmftification  ou  a fpadlx 
iliuing  from  a fpatha, 

7,  FiANT3,  which  include  all  that  do  not  enter  into  any 
the  other  divifions.  Thefe  are, 

Ilid'accons,  when  they  die  down  to  the  root  every  year  5 for 
in  the  j)erennial  kinds,  the  buds  are  all  produced  on  the  root 
below  the  lurface  of  the  ground. 

Shrubs,  when  their  Items  come  up  without  buds.  And 
Tries,  when  theirftems  come  up  with  buds. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  diflerent  orders,  &c.  into  which 
Linn-ceus  has  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  here  annex  a 
Glollary,  which  will  enable  the  reader  of  any  botanical  work 
to  inform  himfelf  of  the  meaning  of  any',  technical  term  he  may 
happen  to  meet  with. 

GLOSSARY  of  BOTANICAL  TERMS. 

A 

Abbrevi  ATtTM  lliortened,  when  the  cup  is  Ihorter 

than  the  tube  of  the  Hower. 

Abortiens  Jlcs,  barren  flowers,  fuch  as  produce  no  fruit. 
Abruptum  folium  phmatuvi,  winged  leaves,  ending  without 
either  foliule  or  cirrhus. 

Acaulis,  without  ftalk  or  Idem. 

Acerofum  folium,  chafl'y  leaves,  when  they  are  linear  and  abid- 
ing, as  in  pinus,  abies,  and  juniperus. 

Acicularis,  needle-fliaped,  as  in  ibirpus  acicularls. 
Acinaciforme,  falchion  or  fcimitar-fliaped,  as  in  mefembry- 
antheniym  acinaciforme. 

Acini,  the  fmall  bemes  which  compofe  the  fruit  of  a mulberry 
. or  bramble. 

Acotyledones,  plants,  whofe  feeds  have  no  cotyledons  or  feminal 
leaves. 

Aculei,  prickles,  fixed  In  the  rind  or  furface  of  the  bark. 
Aculeatus  canVis,  a ftalk  or  ftein  furniflied  with  prickles. 
Acuminatum  folium,  a leaf  ending  In  a point. 

Acutum  folium,  leaves  terminating  in  an  acute  angle. 

Adnatum  the  difle  of  the  leaf  prelTing  clofe  to  the  ftem 

of  the  j lant. 

AdprelVa  fdia,  the  difa  of  the  leaf  prefTed  towards  the  ftem. 
Adibendens  caulis,  a ft.ilk  or  branch  inclining  upwards. 
Adverfum  folium,  when  the  fides  of  the  leaf  are  turned  towards 
the  fouth. 

Aggrcgatu.'^ytOj,  an  aflbmblage  of  flowers  coming  in  clufters. 
Aggregatus,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na- 
turalis  of  Linnseus. 

Ala,  a wing,  the  lide  petals  of  a pajjilionaceous  bloflTom,  or  a 
membrane  atkled  to  a feed,  ftalk,  &c. 

Alatus  petiolus,  when  the  foot-ftalk  of  a leaf  is  winged  with 
membranes. 

Alburnum,  the  white  fubftance  that  lies  between  the  Inner  bark 
and  the  wood  of  trees. 

Algse,  flags,  one  of  the  feven  families  of  plants. 

Allerni  romx  folia,  when  they  come  out  fingly,  and  follow  In 
gradual  order. 

Amcntacea;,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na- 
turalis  of  Linnaeus,  bearing  catkins. 

Amentum,  a catkin. 

Amplexicaule  embracing  the  ftalk  when  the  bafe  of  the 

leaf  embraces  the  ftem  fideways. 

Ancej)s  caulis,  double-edged,  when  a ftalk  is  compreflTed,  and 
forms  two  oppofite  acute  angles. 

Androgyna,  plants  bearing  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  root. 


Angulatus  caulis,  angulated  ftalk. 

Anguftifolia,  narrow-leaved. 

Angiofpermia,  the  fecond  order  in  the  clafs  didynamia  of 
Linnaeus  5 containing  plants  whofe  feeds  arc  covered  with  a 
capfule. 

Annua  radix,  an  annual  root  5 that  which  lives  but  one 
year. 

Anthera,  the  fummit  of  the  ftamen  bearing  the  pollen : it 
is  a principal  part  of  the  male  organ  of  generation. 

Apertura,  an  aperture,  opening  in  fome  fpecies  of  anthera. 

ApetalusJ?or,  having  no  petals  or  corolla. 

Apex,  the  top  or  fummit. 

Aphyllus  caulis,  deftitute  of  leaves. 

_Apoph)dis,  an  excrefcence  from  the  receptacle  of  the  mufei. 

Appendiculatus  petiolus,  a little  appendage  hanging  from  the 
extremity  of  the  foot-ftalk. 

Approx  imata/b/iij,  leaves  growing  near  each  other. 

Arbor,  a tree. 

Arbuftiva,  a copfe  of  fhrubs  or  trees,  an  order  of  plants  In  the 
Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  I.innaeus. 

Arcuatum  Icgumcn,  arched,  a pod  that  is  curved  or  bent. 

Arlllus,  the  proper  exterior  coat  of  a feed  that  falls  off  fpon- 
taneoufly. 

Arifta,  the  beard  of  corn  or  graffes. 

Arma,  arms,  weapons,  one  of  the  feven  kinds  of  fulcra  of 
plants. 

Articulatus  culmus,  having  knots  or  joints. 

•Articulus  culmi,  the  ftraight  part  of  the  ftalk  between  the 
two  joints. 

Afperifolia,  rough-leaved  plants,  an  order  of  plants  ia  the 
Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Aifurgentia/y/iu,  flrft  bent  down,  but  rifing  ere£l  towards  the 
apex. 

Attenuatus  pedunculus,  when  the  foot-ftalk  grows  fmaller  to- 
wards the  flower. 

Aublus  calyx,  augmented,  having  a feries  of  diftindt  leaves,, 
fhorter  than  its  own,  that  furround  its  bafe. 

Avenia  folia,  leaves  which  have  no  vifible  veins. 

Auriculatum  folium,  an  ear-ftiapcd  leaf,  when  the  leaf  towards- 
the  bafe  has  a lob  on  each  fide. 

Axillaria  folia,  growing  out  of  the.  angles  formed  by  the 
branches  and  the  ftem. 

B . 

Bacca,  a berry  5 cj-  a pulpy  pericarpium  without  valves,  in 
which  the  feeds  are  i\;iked. 

Barba,  a beard,  a fpecies  of  pubefcence,  fometiines  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  as  on  the  inefembryaalhemum  barbatum. 

Barbatum  folium,  when  a bunch  of  ftrong  hairs  terminate  the 
leaves. 

Bicornes,  plants,  whofe  antherse  have  the  appearance  of  two 
horns.  Likewife  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  me- 
thodi naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Biennis  radix,  a root  which  continues  to  vegetate  two  years., 

Blfaria  folia,  a leaf  pointing  two  ways. 

Kii&xx.  phviLe,  flowering  twice  a year.. 

Bifiduib  folium,  divirled  or  cloven  into  two  parts. 

Biflorus  pedunculus,  bearing  two  flowers  on  a foot-ftalk. 

Bigeminum  folium,  a forked  foot-ftalk,  with  two  little  leaves 
on  the  apex  of  each  diviflon. 

Bijugum_/y/i?/;w,  a winged  leaf  bearing  two  pair  of  foliola. 

Bilabiata  corolla,  a corolla  with  two  lips. 

Bilubumyy/j?r;«,  a leaf  confifting  of  two  lobes. 

Binata  a digitate  leaf,  confifting  of  two  foliola.. 

Bipartitum.yo/iKw/,  a leaf  divided  Into  two  fegments. 

Bipinnatum  folium,  double  winged,  when  the  folioles  of  a plrr- 
natc  leaf  are  pinnate. 
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Jjitcrnntum  folium,  where  there  are  three  folioles  on  a petiole, 
and  each  foliole  is  ternate;  as  in  cpimedium. 

Bivalve  perlcarpium,  confifting  of  two  valves,  as  in  the  filiqua 
and  legunien. 

Brachiatus  Ciiulis,  branching  in  pairs ; each  pair  ftandin£>-  at 
right  angles  with  thofe  above  and  below. 

Brachium,  the  arm,  tenth  degree  in  the  Llnnaean  fcale  for 
meafuring  plants,  being  twenty-four  Parilian  inches. 

Braftaea,  a floral  leaf ; thefe  are  generally  of ‘a  different  fhape 
and  colour  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  arc  al- 
ways feated  near  the  fniflitication. 

Bra6^catus,  having  a braftea  growing  out  of  it. 

Bulbifems  cautis,  a ftalk  bearing  brilbs,  as  in  a fpecies  called 
lilium  bulbifennn. 

Bullxjfa  radix,  a bulbous  root,  and  is  either  fquamofa,  fcaly, 
as  in  lilium ; tunicata,  coated^  as  in  cepse  3 ditplicate,  double, 
as  in  fritillariaj  or  folida,  a.s  in  tulip. 

Bullatiun  folium,  when  the  furtace  of  the  leaf  riles  above 
■the  veini^  fo  as  to  appear  like  blilters. 

C 

"Caducus  calyx,  to  fall  off5  a term  fignifying  the  fliorteft  time 
of  duration,  falling  off  at  the  tirft  opening  of  the  flower. 

Calamarise,  a ree'd,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  me- 
thod! naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Calcariatum  neSlarium,  a kind  of  neftarium  refembling  a fpur, 
as  in  the  delphinium. 

Caliculatus  calyx,  a little  calyx  added  to  a larger  one,  as  in  the 
cOreopfis,  leonticc,  &c. 

Calycanthemi,  a calyx,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
method!  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Calyptra,  a veil,  in  moffes,  where  it  is  placed  over  the  antherae. 

Calyx,  a flower-cup,  of  which  there  are  the  following  kinds,  viz. 
perianthium,  involucrum,  amentum,  fpatha,  gluma,  calyp- 

' tra,  and  volva. 

Campanacei,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na- 
turalis of  Linnaeus. 

Campanulata  corolla,  bell-fhaped  flowers. 

Canaliculatum  folium,  leaves  having  a deep  channel  running 
from  the  bafe  to  the  apex. 

Candelares,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na- 
turalis of  Linnaeus. 

Capillaceum  folium,  capillar)',  exemplified  in  the  ranunculus 
aquatilis. 

Capillaris  pappus,  hair)'  down,  as  in  hieracium  and  fonchus. 

Capillus,  hair,  the  firft  degree  of  the  Linnaean  fcale  for  mca- 
furing  plants,  the  diameter  of  a hair,  aud  the  twelfth  part 
of  a line. 

Capitati  fores,  flowers  colleftcd  into  heads,  as  in  mentha  aqua- 
tica  and  thymus  ferpyllum. 

Capitulum,  a little  head,  a fpecies  of  inflorcfcentia,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  conne6ted  into  clofe  heads  on  the  tops  of  the 
peduncles,  as  in  gomphrena. 

■Capreolus,  a tendril.  See  Cirrhus. 

Capfula,  a caj)fule,  a hollow  pcricarpium,  v/hich  cleayes  or 
parts  in  fome  determinate  manner,  and  confifts  of  valvula 
dillepimcntum,  columnella,  and  loculamentum. 

Carina,  the  keel  of  a boat  or  flfip,  the  lower  petal  of  the  pa- 
pilionaceous corolla. 

Carinatum  folium,  when  the  back  of  a leaf  refembles  the  keel 
of  a fliip. 

Cariophyllseus  flos,  clove-tree,  or  fiowers  growing  in  the  man- 
ner of  carnations. 

Carnofum  folium,  a flefhy  leaf,  as  in  fedum  dafyphillum. 

Cartilagineum  folium,  a leaf  whofe  brim  is  furnifhed  with  a 
margin  of  different  fubffance  from  the  diflo. 


Caryophylli,  carnations  or  pinks,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Catenulata  fcabrities’,  a fpecies  of  glandular  roughnefs,  hardly 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  refembling  little  chains  on  the  fur- 
face  of  fome  plants. 

Caudex,  the  ftem  of  a tree. 

Caulefcens,  having  a ftalk  or, ftem. 

Caulina  folia,  leaves  growing  immediately  on  the  ftem. 

Caulis,  a ftem,  a fpecies  of  truncus. 

Cernuus,  nodding  or  hanging  down  its  head. 

Cefpitofa,  plants  which  ])roducc  many  Items  from  one  root,  and 
form  a furface  of  turf  or  fod. 

Ciliatum,  whofe  margin  is  guarded  by  parallel  briftle.s,  formed 
like  the  eye-la(h. 

Circinalea  folia,  a hoop  or  ring,  a term  of  foliation,  expref- 
five  of  the  leaves  within  the  gemma,  being  rolled  fpirally 
downward.  ' 

Circumfeifta  capfula,  cut  tranfverfely,  as  in  anagallis. 

Cirrhifems  pedunculus,  a peduncle  bearing  a tendril,  as  in  vitis. 

Cirrhofum  folium,  a leaf  that  terminates  in  a tendril,  as  in 
glorlofa. 

Cirrhus,  a dafper,  or  tendril,  one  of  the  fulcra  of  plants. 

Clallis,  a clafs,  is  defined  by  I.innseus  to  be  an  agreement  of 
feveral  genera  in  the  parts  of  fnidification,  according  to  the 
principles  of  nature  diftinguiftied  by  art. 

Clavatus  pciiolus,  pedunculus,  when  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaf 
or  ftower  is  club-thaped,  tapering  from  the  bafe  to  its  apex. 

Clavicula,  a little  key,  a tendril. 

Claufa  corolla,  when  the  neck  of  the  corolla  is  clofe  Ihut  in 
with  valves. 

Coadunatae,  to  gather  together,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag- 
menta methodi  naturalis  of  Linnsus. 

Coarftati  rami,  clofe  together,  oppofed  to  divaricatus. 

Cochleatum  Icgumcn,  a'  pod  like  the  ftiell  of  a fnail,  as  in  me- 
dlcago. 

Coloratumyi;/2K7«,  coloured,  when  leaves  which  are  generally 
green,  are  of  a different  colour. 

Columnella,  a little  column,  the  fubftance  that  paffes  through 
the  capfule,  and  conneds  the  feveral  partitions  and  feeds. 

Columniferi,  pillar-fhaped,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Coma,  a bulb,  or  head  of  hair,  a fpecies  of  fulcra,  compofed 
of  large  bradaeae,  which  terminate  the  ftalk,  as  in  lavandula, 
fidvia,  &c.  / 

Communis  gemma,  regards  the  contents  of  the  gemma,  con- 
taining both  ftower  and  fruit. 

Communis  calyx,  when  a cup  contains  both  receptacle  and 
flower. 

Comofaj,  a head  of  hair,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
methodi  naturalis  of  Linn.Tus. 

Comofa  radix,  the  fibres  which  put  forth  at  the  bafe  of  a bul- 
bous root,  refembling  a head  of  hair. 

Compaftum  folium,  when  the  leaf  is  of  a compaft  and  folld 
fubftance. 

Completus  flos,  having  a perianthium  and  corolla. 

Comjjofitus  caulis,  a con\pound  ftem,  diminlihing  as  it 
afeends. 

Compofitum_/i>/iKW,  when  the  petiole  bears  more  than  one 
leaf,  which  obtains  in  the  following  fpecies,  viz.  articulatum, 
digitatum,  conjugatum,  pedatuin,  pinnatum  decompofitum, 
lupra-decompofitum. 

Compofitse,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na- 
turalis of  Linnieus. 

Comprcllus  caulis,  folium,  a leaf  refembling  a cylinder  com- 
preft'ed  on  the  oppofite  fides. 

Concavum  folium,  hollowed  : the  margin  forms  an  arch  with 
the  difl;. 
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Conceptaculum,  coftceptacle  or  receiver,  a pericarj^ium  of  a 
lino’le  valve,  which  opens  on  the  fide  lengthways,  and  has 
no° the  feeds  fattened  to  it. 

CondupHf^atum /e/iKW,  doubled  together,  when  the  fides  of  the 
leaf  are  j^arallel,  and  approach  each  other. 

Conferti  nnni,  branches  crowded  together. 

Confertns  ‘I’criiciUus  Jlos,  et  folia,  when  flowers  and  leaves  are 
formed  into  whorls  round  the  ftalk,  and  are  crowded  to- 
gether, 

Confluentia  folia,  to  flow  together,  as  In  the  pinnated  leaf, 
when  the  pinnae  run  into  one  another. 

Conglobatus  fcs,  w'hen  flowers  are  collefted  Intp  globular  heads. 
Conglomeratus  flos,  flowers  irregularly  crowded  together. 
Congetta  nmhella,  flowers  collefted  into  a fpherical  Ittape,  as 
in  the  allium, 

Conica  fcabrities,  a fpecles  of  cetaceous  fcabrities,  fcarce  vifible 
to  the  naked  eye,  on  the  furface  of  plants,  formed  like 
cones. 

Coniferae,  plants  bearing  cones,  fuch  as  pinus,  cupreflTus,  &c. 
an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  method!  naturalis  of 
Linnaeus. 

Conjugatum,  to  join  or  couple  together,  a fpecles  of  pinnate 
leaf,  where  the  folioles  come  by  pairs. 

Connatum,  to  grow  togetlier,  when  two  oppofite  leaves  unite 
at  their  bafe,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  leaf, 
Connivens  corolla,  when  the  apices  of  the  petals  converge,  fo 
as  to  clofe  the  flower,  as  in  Trollius  Europreus. 

C'onniventes  anfberce,  approaching  or  inclining  together. 
Continuatum  /o/jHW,  continued,  w'hen  the  leaf  appears  to  be 
a continuation  of  the  fubftance  of  the  ftalk. 

Contort!,  twitted,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  me- 
thod! naturalis  of  Linnseus. 

Contraries  valvules : valves  are  tenned  contraria,  when  the  dlf- 
fepimentum  Is  placed  tranfverfely  between  them. 

Convexum  folium,  a leaf  rifmg  from  the  margin  to  the  centre 
of  the  leaf. 

Convolutus  cirrhus,  a tendril  twining  in  the  fame  direftion 
with  the  fun’s  motion. 

Convolutum  folium,  a term  in  foliation,  when  the  leaf  Is  rolled 
up  like  a fcroll  of  paper. 

Conus,  fee  ftrobilus. 

Corculum,  the  heart  and  elTence  of  the  feed. 

Cordatum  foliuvi,  the  heart-fliaped  leaf. 

Cordiformis,  fhaped  like  a heart. 

Corolla,  a wreath  or  crown,  one  of  the  feven  parts  of  fruftifl- 
cation, 

Corollula,  a little  corolla. 

Corona  feminis,  a crown  adhering  to  many  kinds  of  feeds  ferv- 
iiig  them  as  wings,  which  enables  them  to  difperfe, 

Coronariae,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na- 
turalis of  Linnx-us. 

Coronula,  a little  crown. 

C'ortex,  the  outer  rind  or  bark  of  vegetables. 

Corydales,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  method!  na- 
turali.s  of  Linnaeus. 

Corymbus  is  a kind  of  fpike,  the  flowers  of  which  have  each 
its  proper  pedicellus,  or  partial  foot-ttalk  railed  to  a propor- 
tional height,  as  In  fpirea  opulifolia. 

Cotyledon,  a fidc-lobe  of  the  Iced,  of  a j)orous  fubftance,  and 
perifliable,  or  femiiial  leaves. 

Crenatumyo/iwOT,  a notched  leaf,  when  Ihe  margin  is  cut  into 
angles  that  point  towards  neither  of  the  extremities,  obtufely 
crenate,  when  the  angles  are  rounded,  or  acutely  crenatc, 
when  the  angles  are  pointed. 

Crifpum  folium,  a curled  leaf,  when  the  circumference  becomes 
larger  than  the  difk  admits  of. 

Criftatus  fos,  when  the  flower  has  a tufted  creft,  as  in  poly- 
gala. 

Cruciformes  flares,  crofs-fliapcd  flowers,  confifting  of  four 
VoL.  IL 
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petals,  dlfpofed  In  the  form  of  a crofs,  as  In  the  clafs  tetradi- 
namia  of  Linnx-us. 

Cryptogamia,  hidden  marriages,  the  twenty-fourth  daft  of  the 
Linnnsan  fyftem. 

Cubitus,  a cubit,  the  ninth  degree  of  the  Linnaean  foale  for 
meafuring  plants,  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the 
middle  finger,  or  feventeen  Parifian  inches. 

Cucullatumya/fowz,  leaves  rolled  up  lengthways,  in  the  form 
of  a cone,  as  in  geranium  cucullatum,  &c; 

Cucurbitacese,  gourds,  an  order  of  plants,  in  the  Fragmenta  me- 
thod! naturalis  of  LiimEeus. 

Culminisc,  the  top  or  crown  of  any  thing,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Culmus,  a reed  or  ftraw,  the  proper  ftem  or  trunk  of  a graft. 

Cuneiforme  folium,  a wcdge-ftiaped  leaf. 

Cufpidatum  folium,  a leaf  whofe  apex  refembles  the  poiat  of  a 
fpear  or  lance. 

Cyathiformis  corolla,  flowers  of  the  form  of  a cup. 

Cylindracea^icu,  a fpike  of  flowers  in  form  of  a cylinder. 

Cyma,  that  runs  into  long  faftigiate  peduncles,  proceeding 
from  the  fame  univerfal  centre,  but  with  irregular  partial 
ones. 

Cymoloj,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis 
of  Linnxus. 

Cymofus fos,  fee  cyma. 

D 

Dsedaleum/o/fizzw,  a leaf  whofe  texture  Is  remarkably  beautiful 
and  exquifitely  wrought. 

Debilis  caulis,  a weak,  feeble  ftalk. 

Decag)-nia,  ten  females,  the  fifth  order  in  the  tenth  daft  j 
flowers  that  have  ten  ftyll. 

Decandria,  ten  males,  the  tenth  clafs  of  Linmeus. 

Decaphyllus  calyx,  a calyx  confifting  of  ten  leaves. 

Deciduumyo//KOT,  leaves  that  fall  oft’ in  winter. 

Declinatus  caulis,  a ftalk  bending  towards  the  earth. 

Decompofita  folia,  when  a petiole  once  divided  conneds  many 
folioles. 

Decumbens,  lying  down. 

'Dtcwrrciis  folium,  running  down,  when  the  bafe  of  a feflile  leaf 
extends  itfelf  downwards  along  the  ftem,  beyond  the  proper 
bafe  or  termination  of  the  leaf. 

Decurfive  folium  pinnatum,  when  the  bafes  of  the  foliole  are 
continued  along  the  fides  of  the  j>etiolus. 

Deculfata  folia,  to  divide,  when  leaves  grow  in  pairs,  and  op- 
pofite, each  pair  being  oppofite  alternately. 

Dellexus  ra?nus,  a branch  bent  a little  downwards. 

Deflorata  famina,  having  ihed  or  difoharged  the  farina  fe^ 
cundans. 

Defoliatio,  the  time  in  autumn  when  plants  flied  their  leaves. 

Deltoides  folium,  a leaf  formed  like  the  Greek  delta,  as  in  me- 
fembrj'anthemum  deltoides. 

Demerfum  /ti/itfw,  in  aquatic  plants,  leaves  funk  below  the  fur- 
fa 'a;  of  the  water. 

Dendroides  furculns,  flirub-like,  a fubdivifion  of  the  furculus  !k 
the  genus  hyj.nium. 

Dentatum  folium,  leaves  having  horizontal  points  of  the  fame 
confiftence  of  the  leat,  and  ilanding  at  a little  diftance  from 
each  other. 

Denudat-jr,  to  be  ftripped  naked,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag- 
menta methodi  naturalis  of  Linn.Tus. 

Dependens  folium,  to  hang  down,  leaves  pointing  towards  the 
ground. 

Depreflum  folium,  pretfed  down,  when  the  fides  rife  higher  than 
the  dilk. 

Diadelphia,  two  brotherhootls,  the  feventcenth  daft  In  the 
fexual  fyftem. 

Diandria,  two  males,  the  fccond  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem. 
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DIchotomus  cauVii,  forked  ftalks,  when  the  dlvlfions  come  by- 
two  and  two. 

DIcotylcdones,  when  the  feeds  hare  two  cotyledons  that  are 
the  placenta  of  the  embryo  plant,  and  afterwards  the  feed 
leaves. 

Didyma  anthem,  twins,  when  anthera  come  by  4wos  on  each 
filament. 

Didynamia,  the  fuperiority  of  two,  the  fourteenth  clafs  in  the 
fexual  fyllem. 

Difi’ormia  folia,  different  forms,  when  leaves  on  the  fame  plant 
come  of  different  forms. 

DilTufus  caul'is,  when  the  branches  of  the  ftalk  fpread  difFcreilt 
wa)-s. 

Digitatum_/£>/zV^;,  fingered,  when  the  apex  of  a petiole  connefts 
many  folloles. 

Digynia,  two  females,  the  fecond  order  in  each  of  the  firft 
thu'tcen  clalTes,  except  the  ninth. 

Dimidiatum,  halved. 

Dioecia,  the  twenty-fecond  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem. 

Dipetala  corolla,  flowers  confifting  of  two  petals,  as  in  clrca;a, 
and  commelina. ' 

Diphyllus  calyx,  a calyx  confifting  of  two  leaves,  as  In  the  pa- 
paver,  and  fumaria. 

Difeus,  a dilk,  the  middle  part  of  a radiate  compound  flower. 

Difperma,  plants  producing  their  feeds  by  twos,  as  in  the  uni- 
bcllata;. 

DiflTedtumyii/izzffz,  leaves  cut  into  lacinia,  or  dlvlfions. 

Dilfepimentum,  partitions  of  the  fruit,  which  divide  the  peri- 
carpium  into  cells. 

Dilftliens  filiqua,  pods  that  burft  with  elafticity. 

Diftans  vcrticilius,  when  the  whorls  of  flowers,  in  verticlllate 
plan,  ftand  at  a great  diflance  from  one  another. 

Difticha  folia,  in  two  rows,  when  leaves  all  ref]ieft  two  fides 
of  the  branches  only. 

Divaricati  rami,  branches  ftanding  wide  from  each  other  ifl  dif- 
ferent direftions. 

Divergentes  rami,  widening  gradually. 

Dodecandria,  twelve  males,  the  eleventh  clafs  In  the  fexuaj 
fyftem. 

Dodrans,  the  feventh  degree  in  the  Linnosan  fcale  for  meafur- 
ing  the  parts  of  plants,  or  nine  Parifian  inches. 

Dodrantalis,  nine  indies. 

Dolabriforme  folium,  a leaf  refembling  an  ax,  as  in  mefembry- 
anthemum  dolabriforme. 

Durfalis  arifa,  aji  awne  or  beard,  fixed  to  the  back,  or  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  gluma. 

D.^ipa,  a pulpy  pericarjiium,  without  valves,  containing  a 
ftone,  as  in  the  plum,  and  peach. 

Drupacex,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragnienta  method!  na- 
turalis  of  Linnaius.  ' 

Dumofte , a bufh,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi 

• naturalis  of  Linnarus. 

Duplica  r<3Jz.v,  a double  root,  a fpecles  of  bulbous  root,  con- 
fifting of  two  folid  bulbs,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  orchis. 

Duplicato  ferratum  folium,  fawed  double,  with  lefler  teeth  ^y/ith- 
in  the  greater. 

E 

Ebradeatus  racemiis,  without  a bradea,  or  floral  leaf. 

Ecaudata  corolla,  without  a tail  or  fpur,  as  in  antirrhinum, 
cymbalarla. 

Echinatum  pericarpium,  pods  befet  with  prickles,  like  a hedge- 

Eog. 

Eftlorefcentia,  the  precife  time  wheaa  plant  thews  it  firft 
flowers. 

Epiarginatum/c/izz7K,  when  the  apex  of  a leaf  terminates  In  a 
notch ; the  fame  may  be  applied  to  petala,  and  ftigmu. 


Enervium  folium,  leaves  having  no  apparent  nerves. 

Enneandria,  nine  males,  the  ninth  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem. 

Enneapelala  corolla,  a flower  confifting  of  nine  petals. 

Enodis  caulis,  culmis,  ftalks  and  ftraw,s,  having  no  knots  or  joints, 

Enfatre,  plants  haiiiig  fwo  d-lhaped  leaves,  an  order  of  plants 
in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Enfifornie  folium,  leaves  fliaped  like  a two-edged  fword,  taper- 
ing towards  the  point. 

Equitantia  folia,  riding,  when  tlie  fides  of  the  leaves  approach 
in  fuch  a manner  as  the  outer  embrace  the  inner. 

Eredus  caulis,  ramus,  folium,  ujnight,  perpendicular. 

folium,  gnawed,  when  the  leaf  is  finuate,  and  the  mar- 
gin appears  as  if  it  were  gnawed  or  bitten. 

Exferta  Jlamina,  ftanding  forth,  when  the  ftamina  appear 
above  the  corolla. 

Exllipulatus,  without  ftipuL's. 

Exfuccum  folium,  when  the  fubftance  of  the  leaf  is  dry. 

Extrafoliace-ce  liituLf,  ftipula,  growing  on  the  outfide  of  tho 
leaves. 

F 

Fadum  folium,  fluffed,  oppofed  to  tuhulofum. 

r'aiciculata  folia,  bundled,  leaves  growing  in  bunches. 

Fafcicularis  7vzz/;.r,  bundled,  tuberous  roots  growing  in  bundles, 

Fafciata  planla,  when  many  ftalks  grow  together,  like  a faggot 
or  bundle. 

Faftiglati  peduncull  pointed  at  the  apex. 

Fauces,  the  jaws  or  chops. 

Femina  planta,  a plant  bearing  female  flowers  on  the  fame  root 
only. 

Fibrol'a  radix,  a fibrous  root. 

Filamentum,  a thread,  applied  to  the  thread-like  part  of  the» 
ftamina. 

FilLces,  ferns,  one  of  the  feven  divifions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  nat- 
turalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Filiform  flamcnium,  thread  fliapcd  ftamina. 

Fimbricata a fringed  petal,  as  in  raenyanthus, 

YhXxsra  folium,  a leaf  fplit  or  cloven  half-way  down. 

Fiftulofus  caulis,  a piped  or  hollow  ftem. 

Flabellatum  folium,  z.  fan-fhaped  leaf. 

Flaccidus  pedunculus,  the  foot-ftaik  of  a flower  tliat  is  feebla 
and  ilender. 

Flagellum,  a twig,  or  (hoot,  like  a -w^hip  or  thong. 

Flexuofus  caulis,  a ftalk  having  many  turnings  or  bendings, 
taking  a dift'erent  dire£lion  at  eveiy  joint. 

Floralia  folia,  floi-al  leaves  that  immediately  attend  the  flower, 

Floralis  gemma,  flower  buds. 

Flos,  a flower. 

Flofculus,  a little  flow^er. 

Foliacex,  glandulce,  glands  growing  on.  the  leaves. 

Ikiliaris  cirrbus,  a tendril  growing  from  a leaf. 

Foliaris  gemmatio,  leaf-buds. 

Foliatio  plantiie,  the  comj)licalion  of  the  leaves,  whilft  folded 
within  the  gemma,  or  bud. 

Fuliatus  caulis,  a leafy  ftalk. 

Foliifera  gemma,  a bud  producing  leaves. 

Foliolum,  a little  leaf,  one  of  the  Angle  leaves,  which  together 
conftitute  a compound  leaf. 

Foliofum  capitulum,  covered  with  leaves  amongft  the  flowers  or 
tops  of  the  plant. 

I’oliurn  a leaf. 

F’ornicatnin  pHahim,  vaulted  or  arched,  as  in  the  upper  lip  of 
the  Howers  in  the  clafs  didynamia. 

Frecpiens  planta,  plants  growing  frequently,  or  commonly^ 
every  where. 
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rrondercfntla,  the  fcafon  of  the  year  when  the  leaves  of  plants  feeds  or  grain,  attached  to  one  another  by  fmall  ftrin^rs  as  in 
are  unfolded.  faxifraga  granulata  o > * 

. Frondofus  a f^^ies  of  trunk  compofed  of  a branch  and  Gymnofpermia,  naked  feeded,  the  fira  order  of  the  clafs  didy- 

a leal  blended  together,  as  is  frequently  united  with  the  fruc-  namia.  ^ 

tification.  1 . r when  the  male  and  female  parts  are  joined  toge- 

Fmetelcentia,  the  time  of  the  year  when  a plant  fcatters,  its  ther,  the  twentieth  clafs  in  the  Linnx-an  fvftem 
ripe  leeds.  ■' 


Fniilificatio,  the  temporarj'-  part  of  a vegetable  appropriated  to 
generation,  -terminating  the  old  vegetable,  and  beginning  the 
new. 

Fniftrabea  polygamia,  to  no  puqiofe,  the  third  order  of  the  clafs 
fyngenefia. 

Frutex,  a fhrub. 

Fniticofus  cauUs,  a fhrubby  flalk. 

Fugacillinia  petaluy  petals  that  are  fleeting,  and  of  fliort  dura- 
fiion; 

Fulcratus  branches  having  props,  fee  fulcrum. 

Fulcrum,  a prop  or  fupport. 

Fungi,  a kind  of  muftiroom,  one  of  the  feven  families  of  plants, 
an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of 
Linnaeus. 

Furcaja,  forked. 

Fuflform  radLv,  a fpindle-fhaped  root. 

G 

Galea,  a helmet  applied  to  the  corolla  of  the  clafs  gynandria,  as 
in  orchis. 

Galeatum  labhim,  thelip  of  a flower,  fliaped  like  a helmet. 
Geminae Jiipula,  flipula  growing  in  pairs. 

Geminatus  pcdunculus,  double  foot-ftalks  growing  from  the 
fame  point. 

Gemma,  a bud,  an  hibernaculum  on  the  afeending  caudex. 
Gemnatio,  a young  bud. 

Gemnipanis,  bearing  buds.  ■ . 

Genera  plantarmn,  genera  of  plants,  the  feoond  fubdivifion  in 
the  Linnaean  fyftem;  it  comprehends  an  atfemblage  of  fpe- 
cies,  fimilar  in  their  parts'of  fruftification,  under  the  fame 
clafs  and  order. 

Geniculatus,  cauUs,  culmus,  p^dunctilus,  a jointed  flalk,  flraw, 
or  foot-ftalk  of  a flower... 

Geniculn,  little  joints. 

Germen,  a fprout  or  bud,  the  bafe  of  the  piflillum,  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  fi-uit-  yet  in  embryo. 

Gibbum  folium,  bunching  out,  or  £Outy. 

Glabcr,  fmooth,  having  an  even  furface. 

Gladiata  filKjua,  a fwurd-fhaped  pod. 

Glandiilae,  glands, -or  fecrctory  velfels. 

Glandulifera  fcabriihs,  a kind  of  briftly  roughnefs  on  the  fur- 
face  of  fome  plants,  on  which  there  are  minute  glands  at  the 
extremity  of  eajch  briftle. 

Glareofis  lods,  gravelly  places,  where  plants  delight  in  gravel. 
Glauc»phyllu.s,  a blueifli,  or  azure-coloured  leaf. 

Globofa  radix,  a round  root. 

Globularis  fcabritics,  a fpecies  of- glandular  roughnefs,  fcarce 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  fmall  grains  of  which  are  ex- 
a6tLy  globular. 

Glochoide.s,  the  fmall  jioints  of  the  pubes  of  plants.  Linnaeus 
applie.s  this  term  orJy  to- the  hami  triglochoids,  with  three 
hooked  points. 

Glomerata  /pirn,  flowers  crowded  together  in  a globular  form, 
(dluma,  a hufk,  or  chafl',  a fpecies  of  calyx  peculiar  to  corn  and 
grades. 

Glutinofitas,  like  glue  or  pafle. 

Gramina,  grades,  one  of  the  feven  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Granulata  radix,  roots  tonfifling  of  many  little  knobs,  like 
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Habitualis  charaBer,  the  charaifter  or  defeription  of  a plant, 
taken  from  its  habit,  which  confifts  in  the  placentatio,  ra- 
dicatio,  ramificatio,  foliatio,  ftipulatio,  pubefeentia,  infio-. 
refeentia. 

Habitus,  the  externd  appearance;  Linnaeus  defines  it,  the 
conformity  or  affinity  that  the  congeners  of  v^egetables  have 
to  one  another,  in  placentation,  raditication,  &c. 

Hamofa  feta,  hooked  briftles. 

Haftatum  folium,  leaves  refembling  the  head  of  a fpear  or  hal- 
bert. 

Hemifphericus  crt/r-r,  half  round,  or  half  a fphere. 

Heptandria,  feven  males,  the  feventh  clafs  of  the  fexual  fvf- 
tem. 

Herba,  an  herb ; according  to  Linnaeus,  it  is  the  part  nf  the 
vegetable  which  arifes  from  the  root ; it  is  terminated  by  the 
fructification,  and  comprehends  the  flem,  leaf,  props,  and 
hibernacula. 

Heibaeeae  planter,  are  perennial  plants,  which  annually  perifli' 
clown  to  the  root. 

Herbaceus  canVn,  ftalks  that  dry  annually, 

Hermaphroditus  fos,  flowers  that  contain  both  fexes,  as  an- 
them and  ftigma. 

Hefperidae,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  natu-  • 
ml  is  of  LinnTus. 

Hexagonus  caulis,  a flalk  with  fix  angles. 

Hexandria,  the  fixth  clafs  in  the  lexual  fyftem,  which  pro-  ■ 
duces  hermaphrodite  - flowers,  with  fix  ftamina  of  equal  ' 
length. 

Hexagynia,  an  order  of  plants  that  produce  flx  flyles. 

Hexapetala  corolla,  flowers  confifting  of  fix  petals. 

Hexaphyllis  calyx,  a flower  cup  confifting  of  fix  leaves. 

Hians  corolla,  a monopetalous  flower  that  is  gaping.  - 

Hirfutus,  rough,  hairy. 

Flifpidus  cauUs,  a flalk  covered  with  ftrong  fragile  briftles; 

Holeracea,  pot-herbs,  an  order  of  plants,  in  the  Fragmenta  me- 
thodi naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Ilorizontalis  fos,  flowers  growing  with  their  difle  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  . 

Hibernaculum,  winter-lodge,  the  part  of  a plant  that  inclofes 
and  fecures  the  embrj’o  from  external  injuries. 

Hybrida,  a baftard,  a monftrous  produdtion  of  two  plants  of 
dillercnt  fpecies,  like  the  mule  in  the  animal  creation. 

Hypocraicriformis  corolla,  a monopetalous  flower  fliaped  like  a -< 
cup  or  falvcr. 

I 

Icofaudria,  the  twelfth  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem. 

Imlierbis  corolla,  a flower  without  a beard. 

Imhricatus,  tiled,  when  the  fcales  of  a flalk,  or  flower  tup,  lie- 
over  one  another  in  the  manner  of  tiles  upon  a houfe. 

Immutatic,  unaltered. 

Impar,  odd,  applied  to  a pinnated  leaf  terminating  in  an  odd 
lobe. 

Inocpialis  corolla,  an  unequal  flower. 

\nm\^  cauUs,  hollow  or  empty  ftalks. 

Incammi  folium,  leaves  covered  with  whitifli  down. 

Ih  ifnin  folium,  leaves  cut  into  irregular  feginents. 

Incompletus  fos,  impcrfc^lt  flowers  without  petals. 
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IncrafTitus  peduncnhis,  faot-ftalks  of  flowers  that  increafe  in 
thioknels  as  they  approach  the  flowers. 

lacumbens  aiithcra  which  are  alhxcd  to  the  filament 

liJeways. 

Incurs'atiw  cauUs,  a ftalk  bowed  towards  the  earth. 

Indivifum  folnm,  an  entire  undivided  leaf. 

Inerine  folium,  unarmed,  a leaf  without  briftles  or  prickles. 

Interns  flo%,  flowers  whofe  receptacle  are  fituated  below  the 
. germen. 

Inflatum  perumthinm,  a calyx  puffed  out  like  a bladder. 

Inflexa  folia,  to  bend  inwards  towards  the  ftem. 

Intlorefcentia,  inflorefcence,  fignifies  the  various  modes  in  which 
flowers  are  joined  to  the  plant  by  the  pcdunculus. 

Tnfundibuliformis  corolla,  a monopetalous  flower  fliaped  like  a 
funnel. 

Infertus a foot-ftalk  inferted  into  the  ftem. 

Integrum  folium,  an  entire  or  undivided  leaf. 

Integerrimum  folium,  an  entire  leaf,  whofe  margin  is  deftitiite 
of  incifions  or  ferraturcs. 

Interfoliaceus  pcdunculus,  flower-ftalks  arifing  from  between 
oppofite  leaves. 

Interrrq^)tum  folium  pinnatum,  when  the  large  folioles  of  a 
winged  leaf  are  intermpted  alternately  by  pairs  of  fmaller 
ones. 

Intermpta  a fp ike  of  flowers,  intermpted  or  broken  by 

• fmall  clufters  of  flowers  between  the  larger  ones. 

Intorfio,  writhing  or  twifting. 

Intrafoliacese  fiipuh,  ftipulae  growing  on  the  Infide  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plant. 

Inundata  loca,  this  term  is  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  fuch  places 
that  are  overflowed  only  in  winter. 

Jnvolucellum,  a partial  involucmm. 

involuemm,  a cover,  the  calyx  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  ftand- 
ing  at  a diftance  from  the  flower. 

Involuta  folia,  rolled  in  leaves  when  their  lateral  margi«s  are 
rolled  fpirally  inwards  on  both  fides. 

Irregularis irregular  flowers  of  deformed  fliapes. 

Juba,  a creft  of  feathers. 

Julus,  a katkin. 

L 

I.abiatus  fios,  a lipped  flower, 

Lacemm  folium,  a cleft  or  fifllire,  leaves  whofe  margin  is  cut 
into  fegments,  as  if  rent  or  torn. 

I.aciniae,  fegments  or  incifions. 

Laciniatum  folium,  a leaf  cut  into  irregular  incifions. 

Laflefcentia,  milky,  thofe  plants  are  called  milky,  whofe  juices 
are  white,  yellow,  or  red. 

Lacunofum  folium,  leaves  that  are  deeply  furrowed,  by  the  veins 
being  funk  below  the  furface. 

Lacuftris  planta,  plants  which  grow  in  lakes  of  water. 

Lamina,  a thin  plate,  the  upper  expanded  part  of  a polypetalous 
flower. 

Lana,  wool,  a Ipecies  of  pubcfcence,  which  covers  the  furface 
of  plants. 

Lanatum  jO/mw,  a woolly  leaf, 

Lanceolatum  folium,  a lancc-lhaped  leaf. 

Laterales^Ziirci,  flowers  coming  from  the  fides, 

I>axus  cdiilis,  loofc,  weak,  (lender. 

Legumen,  pulfe,  a pericarpiurn  of  two  valves,  in  which  the  feeds 
arc  fixed  along  one  future  only, 

Lcnticularis  fcabrilus,  a fpecies  of  glandular  fcabritis,  in  the 
form  of  lentils. 

Leprofus.  fpotted  like  a leopard,  exemplified  in  Lichen, 

Lnevis  cauls,  fmooth,  having  an  even  ftirface. 

Liber,  the  inner  rind  or  bark  of  a plant. 

Lignofus  caulis,  a woody  ftem. 
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Lignum,  wood, 

Lig;ulatus  flos,  when  the  petals,  tubulated  at  the  bafe,  are  plane 
linear  towards  the  middle,  and  wideft  at  the  extremity,  iir 
form  of  a bandage,  and  hence  called  ligulate. 

Liliaceae,  like  a lily,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  me-* 
thodi  natural  is  of  Linnaeus. 

Limbus,  a border,  the  upper  expanded  part  of  a monopetalous 
flower. 

Linea,  a line,  the  fecond  degree  in  the  Linnaean  fcale  for  mea- 
furing  plants,  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

Lineare  folium,  a narrow  leaf,  whofe  oppofite  margins  are  al- 
moft  parallel,  as  in  pinus. 

Lineatum  folium,  leaves  whofe  fuperficics  are  marked  with  pa- 
rallel lines,  mnning  lengthways. 

Lingulatum  folium,  a leaf  (haped  like  a tongue. 

Lobatum  folium,  when  leaveiare  divided  to  the  middle  into  parts 
that  Hand  wide  from  each  other,  and  have  their  margins  con- 
vex. 

Loculamentum,  a cell,  the  divifions  of  that  fpecies  of  pericar- 
pium  called  a capfula. 

'Loews  foliorum,  the  particular  part  of  the  plant  to  which  the  leaf 
is  affixed. 

Lomentace,Te,  bean  meal,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
method!  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

T,ongiufculus,  longiffi., 

Lungum  per'iantb'ium,  when  the  tul>e  of  the  calyx  is  equal  in 
length  to  that  of  the  coroll.-e. 

Lucidumyi’/iww,  clear,  ftiining. 

Lunatum  fclium,  moon-ffiaped  leaves,  when  they  are  round 
and  hollowed  at  the  bafe  like  a half-moon. 

Lunulate,  fliaped  like  a crefeent. 

Luridae,  pale,  wan,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  me- 
thod! naturalis  of  Linn,Teus. 

I.uxurians  flos,  a luxuriant  flower. 

Lyratum  folium,  leaves  fliaped  like  a harp  or  Ijtc, 
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Marcefeens  corolla,  flowers  withering  on  the  plant. 

Margo  folii,  the  margin  or  edge  of  the  leaf. 

IVIas  planta,  male  plants,  fee  clafs  dioecia. 

!Mafculus  flos,  male  flowers,  containing  antherae,  but  no  ftig- 
ma. 

Medulla,  marrow,  the  pith  or  heart  of  a plant. 

Membrjnaceum  folium,  whesn  leaves  have  no  diftinguifliable 
pulp  between  their  furfaces. 

Membranatus  caulis,  a ftalk  covered  with  thick  membranes. 

Monadelphia,  one  brother,  the  fixteenth  clafs  in  the  fe.\ual 
fyftem. 

Monandria,  one  male,  the  firft  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem. 

Monocotyledones,  a term  in  placentation,  applied  to  plants 
whofe  feed  have  a Angle  cotyledon. 

Monoccia,  one  houfe,  the  twenty-firft  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyf- 
tem. 

Monogynia,  one  female,  the  firft  order  of  the  firft  thirteen 
clalfes  in  the  Lynoean  fyftem. 

Monopetala  corolla,  a monopetalous  flower,  i.  c.  having  but 
one  petal. 

Monophyllum  imvolucrtim,  confiding  of  one  leaf. 

Moiioljicrma,  having  one  feed. 

Milliaris  fcahr'ities,  a fpecies  of  glandular  roughnefs  appearing 
on  the  furface  of  fome  plants  like  grains  of  millet. 

Mucrouatum  a leaf  terminating  in  a ftiaiqi  point. 

Multifidum  folium,  a leaf  divided  into  many  linear  fegments 
or  divifions. 

Multiflorus  pcdunculus,  a foot-ftalk  bearing  many  flowets. 

Multipartitum  folium,  a leaf  divided  into  many  parts. 
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>fultlpllcatua  flos,  a luxuriant  flower,  whofe  corolla  is  multi- 
plied lb  as  to  exclude  fome  of  the  ftamina. 

Multifiliquae,  many  pods,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
methodi  naturulis  uf  Linnams. 

Muricatus  cauUs,  a llal],;,  whole  furface  is  covered  with  fliarp 
points,  like  the  murexlhell. 

Muricatae,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  natu- 
ralis  of  Linnxus. 

^lufci,  modes,  one  of  the  feven  families  in  the  vegetable  kijig- 
dom,  and  an  otder  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  natu- 
ralis  of  Linnaeus. 

IVtiuica  ^luma,  when  the  arifta  is  wanting. 

Mutilatus  Jlos,  a mutilated  flower. 
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Natans  folium,  a leaf  which  fwims  on  the  furface  of  water, 

Navicuiaris  valvula,  when  the  valve  of  a feed  vellel  relembles  a 
fliip. 

Nccedarix  poly^amir,  neceflar)'’  marriages,  the  fourth  order  of 
the  nineteenth  dal's  in  the  fexual  fyftem. 

Nedarium,  that  part  of  the  corolla  that  contains  the  honey 
juice. 

Nervofum  folium,  a leaf  whofe  furface  is  full  of  nersxs  or 
ftrings.  ^ 

Nidulantia  femina  haccarum,  feeds  neftling  in  the  pulp  of  a 
berry. 

Nitidum  folium,  a bright  fliininggloflj’'  leaf. 

NucamentacesE,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi 
naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Nucleus,  a k.ernel. 

Nudus  caulis,  a naked  ftalk. 

Nutans  caulis,  a nodding  Italk. 

Nux,  a nut. 

O 

Obcordatum  petalum,  a heart-fliaped  petal,  with  Its  apex  down- 
wards. 

Obliquum  folium,  when  the  apex  of  the  jeaf  points  obliquely 
towards  the  horizon. 

Oblongum  foVnuu,  an  oblong  leaf. 

Obl'olete  lobatum.  foliwu,  leaves  having' lobes  fcarce  difeem- 
ible. 

Obtufum  folium,  leaves  blunt  or  rounded  at  the  apex. 

ObvohUum  folium,  rolled  againft  each  other,  when  their  re- 
fpedive  margins  alternately  embrace  the  ftraight  margin  of 
the  eppofite  leaf. 

Odandria,  eight  males,  the  eighth  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem. 

' Olficinalis,  plants  ufed  in  medicine,  and  kept  in  the  apothecaries 
{hops. 

Operculum,  a cover,  as  in  the  mofles. 

Oppofiti  rarni  felia,  branches  and  leaves  that  grow  by  pairs  op- 
pofite  each  other. 

Orbiculatum  folium,  round  leaves. 

Orchideae  orchis,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi 
naturalis  of  Linnxus. 

Ordo,  order.  > 

Orgya,  a fathom,  or  fix  Parifian  feet. 

Ovale  folium,  an  oval  leaf. 

Ovarium,  the  germen. 

Ovatum  folium,  an  oval  or  egg-ftiaped  leaf, 

• P 

Pagina  folii,  the  furface  of  a leaf. 

Paica,  chart',  a thin  membrane  rifmg  from  a common  receptacle, 
which  feparates  the  Hofeuli. 

Paleaccus pappus,  chaffy  down, 

VoL.  II. 
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Palmx,  palms,  one  of  the  feven  families  of  the  vegetable  king  - 
dom. 

Palmata  radix,  a handed  root,  as  In  orrhis. 

Palmatum  folium,  a leaf  lhaped  like  an  open  hand. 

Paluftris,  marfliy  or  fenny. 

Pandnriforme  folium,  fliaped  like  a guitar,  a mufical  inftrument 
fo  called. 

Panicula,  a panicle,  or  loofe  fpike  of  g'rafs. 

Papilionaceus,  butterrty-thaped  flower,  as  in  the  clafs  diadel- 
phia  of  Linnxus. 

Papilionacese,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na- 
turalis  of  Lir.nasus. 

Papilofum  folium,  a nipple,  a leaf  covered  with  dots  or  points 
like  nipples. 

Pappus,  down. 

Papulofum  folium,  leaf  whofe  furface  is  covered  with  pirn  •. 
pies. 

Parabolicum a leaf  In  form  of  a parabola, 

Parallelum  diffepimenium,  when  thedillepiinenls  are  parallel  to 
the  fides  of  the  pericarpium. 

Parafitlca^/awiti,  plants  that  grow  only  out  of  other  plants,  as 
the  vifeum. 

Partialis  umhella,  a partial  umbel. 

Partiale  involiicrnm,  when  at  the  bafe  of  the  partial  umbel. 

Partilum a divided  leaf. 

Parvum  penantbium,  a little  flower  cup,  or  comparatively  fmall, 
oppofed  to  magnum. 

Patens  caulis,  ramus.  See.  fpreadlng  ftalks  and  branches. 

Patulns  calyx,  a fpreading  cup. 

Paucifloris,  having  few  flowers. 

Pedalis  caulis,  a ftalk  a foot  in  height. 

Pedatum  folium,  a fpecies  of  compound  leaf,  whofe  divifions 
refemble  the  toes  of  a foot,  as  in  helleboi-us  foetida. 

Pedicellus,  a little  foot-ftalk. 

Peduncularis  cirrbus,  a tendril  proceeding  from  the  foot-ftaU* 
of  a flower. 

Pednnculati fores,  flowers  growing  on  foot-ftalks. 

Peduncixlus,  the  foot-ftalk  of  a flower. 

Peltatum/^>/i;/wi,  when  the  foot-ftalk  is  inferted  into  the  dilk  of 
the  leaf,  and  not  into  its  bafe. 

Penicilliformia  figmata,  a ftigma  in  form  of  a painters  pencil. 

Pentagonus  caulis,  a five-angled  ftalk. 

Pentagynia,  five  males,  the  fifth  order  of  a clafs. 

Pentandria,  five  males,  the  fifth  clai's  in  the  fexual  fyftem  of 
Linrlaeus.  _ . 

Pentapetala  corolla,  a flower  coivfifting  of  five  petals. 

Pentaphyllus  calyx,  a calyx  confifting  of  five  leaves. 

Pere.nnis  radix,  a perennial  root,  continuing  for  many  years. 

Perfeftus  flos,  flowers  having  petals,  the  perfed  flowers  of  Ray, 
Tournefort,  and  other  botanifts. 

PerfoUatum  folium,  when  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  entirely  furrounds 
the  ftem,  or  when  the  ftalk  grows  through  the  ceiitre  of  the 
leaf,  as  in  craflTula  perfoliata. 

Perforati  cotyledones,  to  be  pierced  through,  a fpecies  of  the  mo- 
nocotyledones  exemplified  in  the  germina ; alfo  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnxus. 

Perianthium,.  a kind  of  calyx,  fo  called  when  contiguous  to  the 
frufUfication. 

Pericarpium,  a fjiecies  of  pod  that  contains  the  feed. 

Perichxtium,  a modification  in  the  receptaculum  in  the  mufei 
and  algx. 

Perpcndiculari.s  radix,  a pei-pendicular,  or  downright  root. 

Perlbnatx,  malked,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  me- 
thodi naturalis  ot  Linnxus.. 

Pes,  a foot. 

Petaliformia Jligmata,  a fti^a,  refcmbling  the  lhape  of  a petaL 

Pctalodes  flos,  a flower  having  petals. 
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Tetilnm,  the  rovollaceons  teguments  of  a flower, 

Petiohu  is  cirrbus,  a tendril  proceeding  troin  the  foot-llalk  of  a 
leaf. 

Petiolatum  a leaf  growing  on  a foot-ftalk. 

Petiolus,  a little  foot-italk. 

Pileus,  a hat  or  bonnet,  the  orbicular  expanfion  of  a mufliroom, 
which  covers  the  fruelification. 

Pili,  hairs. 

Pilofum  folium,  a leaf  whofe  furface  Is  covered  with  long  dif- 
tinel  hairs. 

Pinnatitidum  folium,  (a  winged  leaf)  applied  to  fiinple  leaves 
whofe  lacini.e  are  tranfverfe  to  the  rachise. 

Pir.natumyy/i//OT,  a winged  leaf. 

PiperiUe,  pepper,  an  order  of  jflants  in  the  Fragmenta  method! 
naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Prftillnm,  the  ftyle,  or  female  organ  of  generation,  whofe  office 
is  to  receive  and  fecrete  the  farina  fecundans. 

Pixidatum  folium,  a kind  of  foliage,  where  one  leaf  is  let  In  to 
another  by  a joint,  as  in  equifetum. 

Pkcentatio  cotyhulonis,  of  the  feed. 

Planipetalus7?().q  a flower  with  plain  flat  petals. 

Plantae,  plants,  one  of  the  feven  families  of  vegetables,  compre- 
hending all  which  are  not  included  in  the  other  fix  tribes. 
Planum  /b/'ww,  a plain  flat  leaf. 

Plenus  fos,  a full  or  double  flower. 

PKcatum  folium,  a jilaited  leaf. 

Plumata  feta,  a feathered  hair  or  briftle. 

Plumofus  pappus,  a kind  of  foft  down. 

Plumula,  the  afeending  fcaly  part  of  the  corculum. 

Pollen,  meal,  the  prolific  jiowder  contained  in  the  anthera. 
Pollex,  a thumb,  the  length  of  the  firfl;  joint  of  the  thumb,  or 
’ a Parifian  inch. 

Polyadelphia,  many  brotherhoods,  the  eighteenth  clafs  in  the 
fexual  fyftem. 

Bolyandria,  many  males,  the  thirteenth  clafs  in  the  fexual  Ij'f- 
tem  of  Linnaeus. 

Polycotyledones,  many  cotyledons. 

Polygamia,  many  marriages,  the  twenty-third  clafs  in  the  fex- 
ual lyftem. 

Polyg}'nia,  many  females,  an  order  of  fome  of  the  clafTcs  in  the 
fexual  fyftem. 

Polypetala  corolla,  a polypetalous  flower,  i.  e.  confiftingof  many 
petals. 

Polyphyllum  hivolucrum,  an  involucrum  of  many  leaves. 
Polyflachius  culmus,  a ftalk  of  grafs  having  many  fpikes.' 
PomacetP,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  method!  naturalis 
of  Linnaeus. 

Pomum,  an  apple. 

Pori,  pores. 

Praemorfu  radix,  a bitten  root,  when  it  ends  abrujitly,  as  In  fca- 
biofa. 

Precise,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  method!  naturalis 
of  Linnaeus. 

Prifmaticus  calyx,  a triangular  flow’er-cup. 

Procumbens  cau  is,  lying  on  the  ground. 

Prolifer  fios,  flowers  growing  through,  or  out  of  one  another, 
-either  from  the  centre  or  tide. 

Prommulum  dffe,  ima.t  m,  to  jet  out  beyond  the  valves. 

Pronum  difeum  f.Ui,  leaves  having'  their  face  downwanis. 
Projiago,  a flioot,  the  feed  of  mofics. 

Proprium  inviu  i um,  an  involucrum  when  at  the  bafe  of  an  um- 
bellated  flower. 

Pfeudo,  a baftard. 

Pulxa,  down  or  hair,  one  of  the  feven  kinds  of  fulcra. 

Pulpofum  flum,  a leaf  having  a pulpy  or  flcfliy  fubflance. 
Pulveratum  fomm,  a leaf  powdered  with  a kind  of  dull  like 
meal,  as  in  primula  farinofa. 


Punflatum/o//V?»,  a leaf  fprinkled  with  hollow  dots  or  points, 

Putamineae,  like  a fliell,  an  order  of  p>lants  in  the  Fragmenta 
method!  naturalis  of  Linnxus.  ° 
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Quadrangnlare  folium,  a quadrangular  leaf,  having  four  pro- 
minent angles  in  the  circumfeription  of  its  dilk. 

Qundrifldumyi)/it^w,  a leaf  divided  into  four  parts. 

Quadrijugum  a leaf  havingfour  pair  of  folioles. 

(-Juadrilohum_/i9/;«77/,  a leaf  confiding  of  four  lobes. 

(-iuadripartitum  felium,  a leaf  confiding  of  four  divifions 
down  to  the  bale. 

Quaterna  folia,  when  verticillatc  leaves  come  by  fours,  having 
four  in  each  whorl. 

Quina  /i'/kz,  verticillate  leaves  coming  by  fives, 

(rluinatum  when  a digitate  leaf  has  five  folioles. 

Quin([uangulare  folium,  a leaf  having  five  prominent  angles  in 
the  circumfeription  of  the  dilk. 

Quinquejugami  folium,  when  a pinnated  leaf  has  five  pair  of 
folioles." 

Ciuinquehjbum  /o/.kzOT,  a leaf  having  five  lobes. 

Quinquefidum  folium,  a leaf_confidIng  of  five  divifions,  with 
linear  finufes,  and  llraight  margins. 

Quinquepartitum  folium,  confiding  of  five  divifions  down  to 
the  bale,. 
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Racemus,  a bunch  of  grapes  or  currants,  or  any  other  bunch 
of  berries  that  bears  that  refemblance. 

Rachis,  the  back  bone,  a fpecies  of  receptaculum,  as  In  the  pa- 
nicum.  ' 

Pv'cichis  folii  plunati,  the  middle  rib  of  a winged  leaf,  to  which 
the  folioles  are  adixed. 

P,.:idlatus  fos,  a fpecies  of  compound  flowers,  in  which  this 
florets  of  the  difle  are  tubular,  and  thole  of  the  radius  ligu- 
late,  as  in  the  clafs  fyngenefia. 

Radicalla  /o/z'fl,  leaves  proceeding  immediately  from  the  root. 

Radicans  caulis,  a dalk  bending  to  the  ground,  and  taking  root 
where  it  touches  the  earth. 

Radicatumyc/n/777,  leaves  Ihooting  out  roots. 

Radicula,  a little  root. 

Radius,  a ray,  the  ligulate  margin  of  the  dilk  of  a compound 
.flower. 

Radix,  a root. 

Ramea  folia,  regards  leaves  that  grow  only  on  the  branches, 
and  not  on  the  trunk. 

Ramofiflimus  caulis,  flalks  abounding  with  branches  irregu- 
larly difpofed. 

Ramus,  a branch  of  a tree. 

Ramofus  caulis,  a fl-alk  having  many  branches. 

Receplaailum,  a receptacle,  the  bafis  on  which  the  parts  of 
fru6lification  are  conne6tcd. 

'Reclinatum  folium,  a leaf  reclined  or  bending  downward. 

Recui-vatum  folium,  a leaf  bent  backwards. 

Reflexus  ramus,  a branch  bent  back  tow.irds  the  tninlc. 

Regularis  corolla,  a flower  whole  parts  are  regular  in  its  figure 
and  magnitude. 

Remotus  ajcrtuilhts,  when  the  whorls  of  flowers  and  leaves 
Hand  at  a diftance  from  one  another. 

Reniforme folium,  a kidney  fliaped  leaf. 

Repandum  folium,  a leaf  having  a bending  or  waved  margin, 
without  any  angles. 

Repens  radix,  a creeping  root  extending  horizontally. 

Repeiis  caulis,  a creeping  llalk,  either  ninning  along  the 
ground,  on  trees,  or  rocks,  and  llriking  roots  at  certain  dif- 
tances. 
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creeping  along  the  ground,  as  in  fragarla. 

Keftantes  pt-duvcnl't,  foot-ltalks  remaining  on,  after  the  frufti- 

• fication  has  fallen  oil. 

Refupinatio  Jlorum,  when  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  faces  the 
ground,  and  the  lower  lij)  is  turned  uj)wards. 

Relupinatum  folium,  when  the  lower  difk  of  the  leaf  looks  up- 
waid. 

Retroflexus  ramus,  a branch  bent  in  different  direftions. 

Retrofrartus  pedunculus,  bent  backwards  towards  its  infertion, 
as  if  it  were  broken. 

Retufum  folium,  when  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is  blunt. 

Revolutum  folium,  a leaf  rolled  back. 

Rhaeadcs,  the  red  poppy,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Rhombeum  folium,  a leaf  whofe  fhape  nearly  refembles  a 
rhombus. 

Rhomboideum  folium,  a leaf  of  a geometrical  figure,  whofe  fides 

. and  angles  are  uiiecpral. 

Rigidus  cauUs,  folium,  ftifl',  hard,  rigid. 

Rimofus  caulis,  abounding  with  clefts  and  chinks, 

Ringens,  grinning  and  gaping. 

Rofaceus  flos,  a flower  whofe  petals  are  placed  in  a circle,  In 
form  like  thofe  of  a role. 

Roftellum,  a little  beak,  the  defeending  plain  part  of  the  cor-  . 
culum  of  the  feed. 

Rotaceae,  a wheel,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi 
naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Rotatus  limhus,  corolla,  a wheel-flraped  flower,  expanded  hori- 
zontally, having  a tubular  bafis. 

Rotundatum  folium,  a roundiflr  leaf. 

Rubra  laSlefcentia,  red  milkinefs  in  plants. 

Ruderata  loca,  mbbilhy  places. 

Rugofum  folium,  a rough  or  wrinkled  leaf. 

S 

Sagittatum  folium,  an  arrow-fhaped  leaf. 

Sarmcntolae,  a twig  or  flioot  of  a vine,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Sarmentolus  caulis,  the  flioot  of  a vine,  naked  between  each 
joint,  and  producing  leaves  at  the  joints. 

Scaber  caulis,  folium,  fcabby  and  rough,  having  tubercles. 

Scabridae,  rough,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi 
naturalis  of  Linneeus, 

Scabritics,  a fpecies  of  pubefccnce,  compofed  of  particles  fcarce 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  fprinkled  on  the  furlace  of  plants. 

Scandens  caulis,  a climbing  flalk, 

£capus,  a fpecies  of  ftalk  which  elevates  the  fruAification,  and 
not  the  leaves,  as  in  narcilliis. 

Scariofum  folium,  leaves  dry  on  the  margin  that  found  when 
touched. 

Scitamina,  fair,  beautiful,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

.£corpioidcsj'/yr,  a flower  rcfcmbling  the  tall  of  a fcorpion. 

Scutellum,  a fpecies  of  fru6iiflcation  which  is  orbicular,  con- 
cave, and  elevated  In  the  margin,  as  in  fomc  fpecies  of 
lichen. 

Scyphifer,  cup-bearing,  a fubdivifion  of  the  genus  lichen. 

Secretoria  fcabritics,  a fpecies  of  glandular  roughnel's  on  the 
furfacc  of  fome  jilants. 

Secunda  fpica,  a fpike  of  grafs  with  the  flowers  turned  all  to- 
wards one  fide. 

Securiformis  pjibcfcesilia,  a fjrecies  of  juibcs  on  the  furface  of 
fome  plants,  the  bridles  relembling  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

Semen,  feed. 

Scniinale  folium,  feed  leaves. 

Seniiteres  caulis,  half  a cylinder,  flat  on  one  fide,  and  round  on 
. the  oilier. 
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Sempervirens  folium,  an  ever-gi'een  leaf. 

Sena  folia,  leaves  growing  in  fixes,  as  in  galium  fpurlum. 

Senticofre,  a briar  or  bramble,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag- 
menta methodi  naturalis  of  Liunreus. 

Sepiariae,  a hedge,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  tnethodi 
naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Sericeum  folium,  a leaf  whofe  furface  is  of  a foft  filky  texture. 

Serratum  folium,  a fawed  leaf. 

Scllile  folium,  a leaf  growing  immediately  to  the  tlcm,  without 
any  foot-dalk. 

Setae,  a bridle,  a fpecies  of  pubefeenee,  covering  the  furface  of 
fome  plants. 

Setaceum  folium,  leaves  fbaped  like  bridles. 

Sexus  plantarum,  plants  are  didinguidied  by  the  fex  of  thelf 
flowers,  which  arc  either  male,  female,  or  hermaphrodite. 

Silicula,  a little  pod,  a bivalve  pericarpium,  fee-clafs  tetradyna- 
mla. 

Sili(}ua,  a pod,  a pericaqaium  confiding  of  two  valves.  In  which 
the  feeds  are  fixed  alternately  to  each  future. 

Siliquofa,  the  fecond  order  in  tlie  clafs  tetradynamia. 

Siliquofse,  an  order  of  plant*  in  the  Fragnrenta  methodi  na- 
turalis of  Linnieus. 

Simplex  caulis,  a fiinplc  or  fingle  dem. 

Simplicidimus  caulis,  the  mod  fimple  dalk. 

Sinuatum  folium,  a leaf  whofe  Tides  are  hollowed  or  fcollopecL 

Situs _/(i/7on^;K,  the  dif[>ofitioh  of  leaves  on  the  dein  and  branches, 
which  are  either  darry,  by  threes,  oppofite,  alternate,  fcat- 
tered,  or  crowded. 

Solidus  caulis,  a folid  dalk  or  dem. 

Sulitarius  pcdunculus,  _when  only  one  flower-dalk  .proceeds 
from  the  fame  part. 

Solutse  f ipulty  loofe,  oppoled  to  adnatae. 

Spadix,  the  receptaculum  of  a palm,  a pedunculus  which  pr»V 
ceeds  frorti  a fpatha, 

Sparfi  rami,  pcdunculi,  folia,  fcattered  without  oixler. 

Spatha,  a fpecies  of  calyx  refembling  a dieath. 

Spathaceae,  like  a dieath,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Spatulatum  folium,  a leaf  in  form  of  a fpatula,  an  Indxument 
ufed  to  fpread  falve. 

Species  plantarum,  the  third  fulxllvifion  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem. 

Spica,  a fpike,  a fpecies  of  intiorefcence  refembling  an  car  of 
com. 

Spica  feevnda,  when  the  flowers  all  turn  tovrards  one  fide. 

Spica  difieba,  when  the  flowers  are  in  tw’o  rows,  and  look  tw# 
ways. 

Spicula,  a little  fpike. 

Spinae,  thorns  or  rigid  prickles. 

Spinolus  caulis,  drong  prickles,  whofe  root.s  jiroceed  from  the 
wood  of  the  dem,  and  not  from  the  furface  of  the  bark, 

Spirales  cotylcdoncs,  feininal  leaws  twilled  fplraily. 

Rpithama,  a fpan,  or  feven  Parifian  inches. 

Splendentia  folial^  diiriing  leaf. 

Squaniofa  radix,  a foaly  root. 

Squarrofuih,  rough,  fcaly,  or  feurfy. 

Stamen,  the  filaments  that  fudain  the  anthem. 

Stamineus  flos,  flowers  having  ilaniina,  and  no  corolla. 

Staturainatfc,  a prop,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  former  Fragnicnv 
ta  methodi  naturalis  of  j^innscus. 

Stellata  folia,  leaves  furrouiidiiig  a llcm,  like  the  rays  of  a circle. 

Stella  la*. a fpecies  of  imbdccnce  railed  brifllcs,  when  they 
nrife  from  a center  in  form  of  a liar,  as  in  the  mefembry- 
anthemnm  barbalum. 

Stellata  phmta,  one  of  Mr.  Ray’s  dalles,  the  tetrandria  mono- 
gynia  of  Linnreus. 

Stellata*,  an  order  of  plants  in  tire  In-agmenta  methexU  naturalis 
of  Linnaius. 
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Sterllisjfw,  a barren  flower,  mafculus  of  Linnarus. 

Stigma,  apex  of  the  piftillum. 

Stimuli,  flings.  ' ’ • 

Stipitatus  papi'USi  a kind  of  trunk  that  elevates  the  dov/n  and 
coanefts  it  with  the  feed. 

Stipula,  one  of  the  kinds  of  fulcra  of  plants,  generally  growing 
on  each  tide  of  the  bafe  of  the  foot-ftalks  of  leaves  or  flowers, 
and  are  either  by  twos,  Angle,  deciduous,  abiding,  adhering, 
loofe,  on  the  iufide  of  the  fcot-ftalks,  or  on  the  outiide. 

Stipulares  glaiiditUe^  glands  produced  from  ftipulse. 

Stolo,  a Ihoot,  which,  lamning  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
ftrikes  root  at  every  joint,  as  in  fragaria  and  others. 

Stfiatus  caulhy  cuhins,  &c.  channeled  flreaks,  running  length- 
wife  in  parallel  lines. 

Striftus  cauRs,  flraight  ftiff  flioots. 

Strigae,  ridges,  rows. 

Strobilusy  a fpecies  of  pericarpium,  formed  from  an  atnentum, 
as  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree.  ^ - 

Stylus,  the  Jlyle,  that  part  of  the  piftillum  which  elevates  the 
ftigma  from  the  germen. 

Submerfum  folium,  when  aquatic  plants  have  their  leaves  funk 
under  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Subramofus  cauRs,  a ftalk  having  few  branches. 

Subrotundum  foRiim,  a leaf  almoll  round. 

Subulatum  foRum,  an  awl-ftiaped  leaf. 

Succulentre,  juicy,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  method! 
naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Suftralcx,  an  under  flirub. 

Sulcatus  cauRs,  culmus,  a ftalk  deeply  furrowed  lengthways. 

Superflua  poJygamia,  fuperfluous,  the  fecond  order  in  the  clafs 
lyngenefia. 

Superus  fos,  when  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  ftands  above 
the  germen. 

Supra-axillaris  peduncuhis,  the  foot-ftalk  of  a flower,  whofe 
infertion  is  above  the  angle  formed  by  the  branch. 

Supra-decompofita  foRa,  are  compofite  leaves  which  have  little 
leaves  growing  on  a fubdivided  foot-ftalk. 

Supra-foliaceus  peduncuhis,  the  foot-ftalk  of  a flower  inferted 
into  the  Item  immediately  above  the  leaf. 

Surculus,  a twig,  the  ftalks  or  branches  of  mofles. 

Syngenefia,  to  generate  together,  the  nineteenth  clafs  In  the 
fexual  fyftem. 

T 

Tegumentum,  a cover,  the  perianthlum  and  corolla. 

Teres  cauRs,  folium,  a cylindrical  ftalk,  or  leaf. 

Tergeminum  folium,  c:mpofitum,  a leaf  three  times  double, 
when  a dichotomu.s  petiolus  is  fubdivided,  having  two  foliol'a 
on  the  extremity  of  each  divifion. 

Terminalis  fos,  flower  terminating  a branch.. 

Ttrn3.  folia,  leaves  in  whorls  by  threes. 

Ternatum  folium,  a chequered  leaf,  whofe  fquares  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

Teficllatum  folium,  a chequered  leaf,  whofe  fquares  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours, 

Tetradynamia,  the  fuperiority  or  power  of  four,  the  fifteenth 
clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem. 

Tetragonus  caulis,  a four-cornered  or  fquare  ftalk. 

Tetragynia,  four  females,  the  fourth  order  of  fomc  of  the  clafTes 
in  the  fexual  fyftem. 

Tetrandria,  four  males,  the  fourth  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem, 

Tetrapctala  corolla,  a flower  confifting  of  four  ))ctals. 

Tetraphyllus  calyx,  a flower-cup  confifting  of  four  leaves. 

Tetrafperma planta,  producing  four  feeds. 

Thalamus,  a bed,  the  receptacle. 

Tlieca,  a fhealh. 

I’hyrfus,  a fpike  like  a pine-cone. 


Tomentofus  caulis,  folia,  a ftalk  and  leaf  covered  with  a whitllTt 
do\\Ti  like  wool. 

Tomentum,  a fpecies  of  pubefcence,  covering  the  furface  of 
fomc  jdants  of  woolly  or  downy  fubftance. 

Torofum  pericarpium,  brawny  protuberances,  like  the  fwelling 
of  the  veins  when  a pericarpium  is  bunched  out  by  the  in- 
clofed  feeds. 

Torta  roroila,  when  the  petals  of  a flower  are  twifted,  as  iu 
nerium, 

Tortilis  anjla,  awns  or  beards  of  corn  twifted  like  a ferew. 

Tfanfvcrfum  diffe.p’mentum,  when  the  diflepiments  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  fides  of  the  ])ericarpium. 

Trapezi forme  folium,  a leaf  having  four  prominent  angles, 
whofe  fides  are  neither  equal  nor  oppofite, 

Triandria,  three  males,  the  third  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem, 

Triangulare  a triangular  leaf. 

Tricocca  capfula,  a capfule  with  three  cells,  and  a fingle  feed  irt 
each  cell. 

Tricoccae,  an  oider  of  pla?its  in  the  Fragmenta  method!  na- 
turaUs  of  Linmeus. 

Tricufpidata,  three  pointed. 

Trifidum  folium,  a leaf  divided  into  three  linear  fegments,. 
having  ftraight  margins. 

'Yniiovws  pcdunculus,  a foot-ftalk  bearing  three  flowers. 

Trigonus  caulis,  a three-fided  ftalk. 

Trigynia,  three  females,  the  third  order  in  fom.e  of  the  claflTcs. 

Trihillatae,  a feed  having  three  eyes. 

Trijugum  folium,  a winged  leaf,  with  three  pair  of  foliola. 

HrWohwm  folium,  a leaf  having  three  lobes. 

Trinervum  folium,  a leaf  having  three  ftrong  nerves  running: 
from  the  bale  to  the  apex. 

Tricecia,  three  houfes,  the  third  order  in  the  clafs  polygamla  iri; 
the  fexual  fyftem. 

Tripartitumyb/iKT?!,  a leaf  divided  into  three  parts  down  to  the- 
bafe. 

Tripetala  corolla,  a flower  confifting  of  three  petals. 

Tripetaloideae,  three-petalled,  an  order  of  plants  In  the  Frag- 
menta method!  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Triphyllus  calyx,  a cup  confifting  of  three  leaves, 

TripinnatumJ^/iriw,  compofitum,  a leaf  having  a triple  feries  of 
pinnae,  or  wings. 

Triplinerve  folium,  a leaf  having  three  nerves  running  from  the 
bafe  to  the  apex. 

Triquetrum  folium,  caulis,  leaves  and  ftalks  having  three  plaia 
fides. 

Trifperma,  three-feeded,  as  in  euphorbia. 

Triternatura  folium,  comfofttum,  a compound  leaf  when  the 
divifions  of  a triple  petiolus  are  fubdivided  into  threes. 

Trivalve  pericarpium,  a pod  confifting  of  three  valves. 

'TrmxcdXvLmfoUum,  a leaf  having  its  apex  as  it  were  cut  off.. 

Tmneus,  the  body  or  ftem  of  a tree. 

Tuberculatus,  having  pimples  or  tubercles.  ' ' 

Tuberculum,  a little  pimple. 

Tuberofa  radix,  a tuberous  or  knobbed  root. 

Tubulatum  periantbium,  tubular  flowers,  as  in  the  clafs  didyna-' 
mia. 

Tubulofi  flofeuR,  tubular  florets  nearly  equal,  one  of  the  three 
divifions  of  compound  flowers. 

Tubus,  a tube,  the  lower  and  narrow  part  of  a monopetalous- 
flower. 

Tunicatus  radix,  a fpecies  of  bulbous  root,  having  coats  lying- 
one  over  another  from  the  centre  to  the  lurface,  as  in  the 
onion,  tulip,  &c. 

Turbinatum  pericarpium,  a kind  of  pod  fhaped  like  a top, 
narrow  at  the  bale  and  broad  at  the  apex. 

Turgidum  hgtimen,  fwollcn,  puffed  out,  as  in  ononis. 

Turio,  the  young  buds,  or  ftioots  of  pines. 
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Va<^Inales,  (heathed,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  me- 
thodi  naturalis  of  Linnxus. 

Va»inans  folium,  a leaflike  a Iheath,  whofe  bafe  Infolds  the  (lem. 

^'alvula,  a valve,  a partition  of  the  external  cover  of  that  I'ort 
of  pericarplum  called  caplula. 

Vegetabilia,  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Venofum  folium,  the  veins  which  nin  over  the  whole  furface  of 
a leaf. 

Ventricofa  fpica,  a fpike  narrowing  at  each  extremity,  and  bel- 
lying out  in  the  middle. 

■V^entriculofus  calyx,  a Hower  cup  bellying  out  in  the  middle,  but 

. not  in  fo  great  a degree  as  ventricofus. 

Vepreculse,  a briar  or  bramble,  an  order  of  plants  In  the  Frag- 
menta methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Verrucofa  capfula,  a capfule  having  little  knobs  or  warts  on  its 
furface. 

Verfatilis  anthera,  when  the  anthera  is  fixed  by  the  micldle  on 
the  point  of  the  filament,  and  fo  poifed  as  to  turn  like  the 
needle  of  a compafs. 

Vetticalia  folia,  leaves  fo  fituated  that  their  bafe  is  perpendicu- 
lar above  the  apex. 

Verticillati  rami,  flores,  folia,  branches,  flowers,  or  leaves  fur- 
rounding the  Item,  like  the  rays  of  a wheel. 

Verticillatae,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  na- 
turalis of  Linnaeus. 

Verticillus,  a fpecies  of  inflorefcence,  In  which  the  flowers  grow 
in  whorls,  as  in  menfha. 

V'eficula,  a little  bladder. 

\’'eficularis  fcabriiks,  a kind  of  glandular  roughnefs,  refembling 
veficulae. 


EOT 

KOTANY-bay.  See  Neav  HoLLAift). 

EOTANOMANCY,  from  $oruvn  berh,  and  diinna- 

tion,  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  by  means  of  plants ; 
efpecially  fage  and  fig-leaves.  The  manner  of  performing 
it  was  thus : the  perfons  who  confulted  wrote  their  own  names 
and  their  queftions  on  leaves,  which  they  expofed  to  the  wind  ; 
and  a.s  many  of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their  own  places  were 
taken  up,  and  being  joined  together,  contained  an  anfwer  to 
the  queltion. 

B(  )TARGO,  a kind  of  faufage,  made  with  the  eggs  and 
blood  of  the  mullet,  a large  fifli  common  in  the  Al'editerranean. 
'i’he  beft  kind  comes  from  Tunis  In  Barbary.  The  common 
way  of  eating  it  is  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice.  There  is 
•a  great  confumption  of  it  throughout  the  Levant. 

BOTE,  (Sax.)  fignifies  a recompence,  fatisfafllon,  or 
amends  : hence  comes  manbote,  compenfation  or  amends  for  a 
man  llain,  &:c.  In  king  Ina's  laws  is  declared  what  rate  was 
ordained  for  expiation  of  this  oflbnce,  according  to  the  cjuality 
of  the  })erfon  llain.  From  hence  likewil'e  we  have  our  common 
]>hrate,  to  boot,  i.  e.  compnfationis  gratia.  There  are  borif'-bvtc, 
plougb-hotr,  bcc.  ])rivileges  to  tenants  in  cutting  ot  vvoifl,  Ific. . 

BOTELESS,  (yino  rcjncdio).  In  the  charter  of  Men.  1.  to 
Tho,  Archbiflmp  of  York,  it  is  laid,  “ that  no  judgment,  or 
fnm  of  money,  lhall  acquit  him  that  commits  lacrilege ; but 
he  is  in  Eiiglilh  called  hotrlefe,  viz,  without  cmeiid.ition.” 
Y'  e retain  the  word  flill  in  common  lj)cech  : as.  It  is  booihfs 
4o  attempt  fuch  a thing  ; that  is.  It  is  m vain  to  attempt  it. 

BO'l'lLNlA,  a province  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  the  gul|)h 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  called  C(^l  and 
KL’iyl  Bothnia,  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  Finland. 
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Vexfilum,  a flandard,  the  upright  petal  of  a papilionaceous 
flower. 

ydlofus  laulis,  folium,  a ftalk,  or  leaf,  covered  with  fbft  hairs. 

\ irgatus  caulis,  llalks  fliooting  out ; flender  flraight  branches  oc 
rods. 

\ dfiiwin  folium,  a leaf  whofe  furface  is  clammy. 

Vifeofitas,  glewy,  clammy. 

Uliginofa  loca,  boggy  places. 

L^mbella,  an  umbel  or  umbrella, 

L mbellatus flos,  an  lunbellated  flower,  as  in  pentapdriu  digynia. 
Umbellula,  a little  umbel. 

UmbilicatumyoA'ww,  a peltate  leaf,  fhaped  like  a navel/  at  the 
infertion  of  the  foot-ftalk. 

Lhicinatum  Jligma,  a hooked  ftigma. 

Undatumyb//«w,  a waved  leaf,  whofe  furface  rifes  and  falls  iit 
waves  towards  the  margin. 

Undulata  corolla,  a flower  whofe  petals  are  waved. 

Unguis,  a nail,  or  claw,  that  part  Of  a petal  that  is  joined  to 
the  receptacle. 

Unicus  fos,  one  flower. 

L^niais  radix,  a tingle  root. 

Unifloms  peduncuhts,  one  flower  on  a foot-ftalk. 

L^nilateralis  raranus,  a bunch  of  flowers  growing  on  one  fide>  ■ 
Univerlalis'w;/?Zi<7/tf,  an  univert'al  umbel. 

\olva,  the  membranaceous  Calyx  of  the  fungi. 

Volubilis  caulis,  a twining  ftalk.  , 

Urceolata  f o/WA/,  a pltcher-ftiaped  flower. 

Urens  folium,  a leaf  or  ftalk,  burning,  flinging,  as  nettles. 
Utricula,  a lj)ecies  of  glandular,  fecretoiy  vefl'els,  on  the  furface 
of  various  plants. 

Vulgaris,  common,  the  trivial  name  of  tnany  plants  In  the 
books  of  old  botanifls. 


B O T 

B01"T,  among  bone-lace  weavers,  a kind  of  round  cuflilo* 
of  light  matter  placed  on  the  knee,  whereon  they  work  or 
weave  their  lace  with  bobbins,  &c. 

Bott,  in  zoology.  See  Botts. 

BOITLE,  a fmall  veflel  proper  to  contain  liqtiors,  made  of 
leather,  glafs,  or  ftone.  The  word  is  formed  from  buidlns,  or 
hoteUus,  ufed  in  barbarous  Latin  writers,  for  d lefler  veflel  of 
wine  ; being  a diminutive  of  bota,  which  denoted  a butt  or  calk 
of  that  liquor.  The  ancient  .lewith  bottles  were  kegs  made  of 
goats  or  other  wild  beafls  Ikins,  with  the  hair  on  the  infide,  well 
tewed  and  pitched  together  ; an  aperture  in  one  of  the  animal's 
]>aws  fen-ing  for  the  "mouth  of  the  vellM.  'With  us  Ixittles  are 
chiefly  made  of  thick  courfe  glafs  : though  there  are  likewifc 
bottles  of  Ixiiled  leather  made  by  the  cafe-makers.  Fine  glals- 
bottles  covered  with  ftraw  or  wicker,  are  called  or  betfres. 

The  quality  of  the  glafs  ha.s  been  fometimes 'found  to  afteCd  the 
Iii|uor  in  the  bottle. — The  praiftic'c  of  cleaning  wine-bottles 
with  leailen  fliot  is  highly  pernicious,  as  it  frequently  happens 
th:if  tome  of  the  pellets  are  left  behind  ; -and  When  wine  or  beer 
is  again  jxmred  into  the  Ixrttlcs,  this  mineral  poil'on  will  llowly 
difliilve,  an<I  im]»regnate  thole  \inous  liquors -with  its  deleterious 
qualities.  The  fwcctiiers  which  is  fometimes  percei\ed  in  red 
jiort  w’inc  commonly  arifes  from  this  caule.  ^ 

BCVITI  IXG,  the  ojieration  of  juitl'mg  up  liquors  in  l>ot- 
tlcs  corked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  imjuove.  The  writers  ort 
good  hutbandry  give  divers  niles  c:onccining  the  bottling  of 
beer,  cyder,  tkb.  The  virtues  0I'  Spaw,  I’ynuont,  Scarborough, 
and  other  waters,  depend  on  their  being  well  btdtled  and  cork- 
ed, otheiwife  they  lot'e  both  their  talle  and  linell.  To  pre- 
ferve  thefe,  it  vs  necctlUrv  the  bottles  be  filled  up  to  the  month, 
4» 
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that  all  the  air  mat'  be  excludeil,  which  is  the  great  enemy  of 
bottled  liquors.  The  cork  is  allb  further  I’ecured  by  a cement. 
Some  irojirovc  their  bottled  beer,  by  putting  a raifin  or  a mor- 
I'el  of  coarfe  fug.ir  into  each  bottle,  which  revives  the  liquor 
I’urpritingly.  Cyder  requires  Ijiecial  precautions  in  the  bot- 
tling; being  more  apt  to  liy,  and  burtb  the  bottle,  than  other 
liquors.  The  bell  way  is  to  have  the  lii^uor  thorouglily  line 
and  fettled  before  it  be  bottled : for  want  of  thi.«,  fome  leave 
the  bottles  open  awhile,  or  open  them  after  two  or  three  days  bot- 
tling, to  give  them  v-ent.  If  one  bottle  break,  through  fermen- 
tation, it  is  beft  to  give  them  all  vent,  and  cork  them  up  again. 
Poor  cyder  is  more  apt  to  break  the  battles  than  rich,  eipecially 
in  fummer,  or  when  laid  in  too  warm  a litualion.  Some  foak 
the  corks  in  fcalding  water,  to  render  them  more  pliant  and 
ferviceable.  Another  particular  to  be  obferved  is,  to  lay  the 
bottles  fo  as  that  the  liquor  may  always  keep  the  cork  wet  and 
fwellcd.  Something  alfo  depends  on  the  place  where  the  bot- 
tles are  fet,  which  ought  to  be  hich  as  expofes  them  as  little 
aspoffibleto  the  alterations  and  impreffions  of  the  air:  the 
ground  is  better  for  this  purpol'e  than  a frame,  and  fand  better 
than  the  bare  ground.  To  haften  the  ripening  of  bottled  li- 
quors, fome  fet  them  in  a warm  place,  or  even  expofed  to  the 
fun,  where  a few  days  will  bring  them  to  maturity. 

/ BOTTOM,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  lowetl  part  of  a 
'thing,  in  contradillintlion  to  the  top  or  uppermolt  part.  In 
navigation,  it  is  ufed  to  denoteas  well  the  channel  of  rivers  and 
harbours,  as  the  body  or  hull  of  a thip.  Thus,  in  the  former 
fenfe,  we  fay,  a grm>cUy  bottom,  clayey  bottom,  Jandy  bottom,  &c. 
and  in  the  latter  fenfe,  a Butljh  bottom,  a Dutch  bottom,  &c. — 
By  ftatute,  certain  commodities  imported  In  foreign  bottoms 
pay  a duty  called  petty  cujloms,  over  and  above  what  they  are 
liable  to  if  imported  in  Brithlr  bottoms. 

BOITOMRY,  in  commerce  (a  praiStIce  which  originally 
arofe  from  permitting  the  mafter  of  a thip  in  a foreign  country 
to  hypothecate  the  tiiip  in  order  to  raife  money  to  refit),  is  in 
the  nature  of  a mortgage  of  a tliip  ; when  the  owner  takes  up 
money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  voyage,  and  pledges  the 
keel  or  bottom  of  the  thip  (pars  pro  totoj  as  a fecurity  for  the 
repayment.  In  which  cafe  it  is  underftood,  that  if  the  thip  be 
loft,  the  lender  lofes  alfo  his  whole  money  ; but  if  it  return 
in  fafety,  then  he  thall  receive  back-  his  principal,  and  alfo  the 
premium  or  intereft  agreed  upon,  however  it  may  exceed  the 
kgal  rate  of  intereft.  And  this  is  allowed  to  be  a valid  con- 
tra6l  in  all  trading  nations,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and 
by  reafon  of  the  extraordinary  hazard  run  by  the  lender.  And 
in  this  cafe,  the  fhip  and  tackle,  if  brought  home,  are  anfwer- 
able  (as  well  as  the  peribn  of  the  borrower)  for  the  money  lent. 
But  if  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  veflel,  but  upon  the  goods  and 
merchandize,  which  muft  neceflarily  be  lold  or  exchanged  in 
the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  then  only  the  borrower,  perfonally,  is 
lx)und  to  anfwer  the  contraft ; who  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is 
faid  to  take  up  the  money  at  rejpondentia.  Thefe  terms  are 
alfo  applied  to  contrafts  for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed, 
not  on  the  ftiip  and  goods  only,  but  on  the  mere  hazard  of  the 
voyage  itfelf;  when  a man  lends  a merchant  looo/.  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a beneficial  trade,  with  condition  to  be  repaid  with 
extraordinary  intereft,  in  cafe  fuch  a voyage  be  fafely  performed  : 
which  kind  of  agreement  is  fometimes  called  fuenus  iiaiiticum, 
and  fometimes  ufura  maritima.  But  as  this  gave  an  opening 
for  ufurious  and  gaming  contra»fts,  efpecially  upon  long  voyages, 
it  was  enabted  by  the  ftatute  Geo.  II.  c.  monies 

lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  rejpondentia,  on  vcflels  bound  to  or 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  ftiall  be  exprefsly  lent  only  upon  the  Ihip, 
nr  upon  the  merchandize  ; that  tire  lender  thall  have  the  bene- 
fit of  falvage ; and  that  if  the  borrower  has  not  on  board  effefts 
to  the  value  of  the  fum  borrowed,  he  thall  be  refponfible  to  the 
lender  for  fo  much  of  the  principal  as  hath  not  becq  laid  cut, 
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with  legal  intereft  and  all  other  charges,  though  the  thip  and 
merchandize  be  totally  loft.  , 

BOXTONY  : A crofs  bottony,  tn  heraldry,  terminates  at 
each  end  in  three  buds,  knots,  or  buttons,  rel'embling,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  three-leaved  grafs ; on  which  account  Segoing, 
in  his  Kefor  Herald'ique,  terms  it  croi.x  trefflee.  It  is  the  badge 
of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice. 

Btyj'TS,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  worms  which  are  found  In 
great  number  in  the  ftomachs  and  inteftines  of  horfes,  and  arc 
extremely  difficult  to  deftrov.  See  Oestris. 

M.  Vallilhicri  Is  the  firft  who  has  traced  thefe  worms 
to  the  lalt  ftage  of  their  transformation,  and  has  feen 
them  change  into  a hairy  kind  of  fiy  like  the  drone.  It  is 
in  the  fummer  feal'on  probably,  or  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
that  the  females  of  thefe  flies  apply  themlelves  to  the  anus 
of  the  horfe,  and  there  depofit  their  eggs.  The  prccifc  inftant 
of  their  entrance  will  fcarcely  admit  of  an  eve-witnefs  ; yet  it 
feems  that  Dr.  Gafpari  luckily  attained  very  uncommon 
fight  as  he  was  one  day  looking  at  his  horfes  in  the  field.  From 
being  very  quiet,  he  obferved,  that  on  a fudden  tliey  became 
very  reftlefs,  and  ran  about  in  great  agitation,  prancing,  plun- 
ging, and  kicking,  with  violent  motions  of  their  tails.  He 
found,  that  thefe  extraordinary  eft'edts  were  produced  by  a fly 
which  had  fettled  upon  one  of  them,  palled  under  the  tail,  and 
to  made  its  way  to  the  anus.  In  confequence  of  the  itching 
brought  on,  the  inteftine  was  protmded,  and  the  fly  taking 
the  advant:ige  of  this,  penetrated  further,  and  lecured  itfelf  in 
the  fold  of  the  inteftine  in  a fituation  proper  for  lapng  its  eggs> 
which  once  effefted,  it  has  done  all  that  is  necelfary. 

Thefe  botts,  when  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  parts,  foou 
make  their  way  into  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe,  and  very  conir 
monly  penetrate  even  to  the  ftomach,  where  they  hook  them- 
felves  very  firmly  by  the  tail,  efpecially  on  a portion  of  that 
vifeus,  which,  in  the  horfe,  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
being  covered  with  a cuticle,  hence  becoming  unafi’efted-  by 
thofe  ftimuli  which  a£l  on  the  villous  furface  of  the  other  parts. 
There  is  however  a time  when  thefe  bott-worms  are  of  them- 
felves  defirous  to  leave  this  their  habitation,  it  being  nodonger 
convenient  for  them  after  the  purpofes  of  their  growth  are  an- 
fwered.  Their  transformation  to  a tly  muft  be  performed  out  o£ 
the  horfe’s  body  : and  accordingly,  when  the  time  of  their, 
transformation  draws  qear,  they  approach  towards  the  anus  of 
the  horfe ; and  then  leave  him  of  their  own  accord,  or  with  the 
excrement,  \yith  which  they  then  fuller  themlelves  to  be  carried 
along. 

According  de  E.eaumur’s  obfervatlons,  the  bott-worms 

have  two  unequal  claws,  by  which -they  are  enabled  to  remain 
in  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  m oppofi— 
tion  to  all  eftbrts  of  the  excrement  to  force  tliem  out. — Thefe 
claws  are  a Ibrt  of  anchor,  i\s  if  formed  of  two  fmall  fiihhooks- 
difierently  difpofed  from  thole  of  common  anchors,  but  con- 
trived to  produce  the  fame  efteft.  Befides  thefe  two  claws,  na- 
ture has  given  them  a very  gi'cat  number  of  triangular  fpines- 
or  briftles,  very  fulFicient  to  arm  them  againft  the  coats  of  the 
inteftines,  and  to  refift  the  force  employed  to  drive  them  to- 
wards the  anus.  When  one  of  thele  botts  has  left  the  inteftine, 
of  the  horfe,  its  fkin  by  degrees  hardens  and  thickens,  and  at, 
length  fonns  a folld-  lliell  or  cod,,  the  form  of  which  fcarcc 
difl'ers  from  that  of  the  worm ; but  before  it  patfes  into  a 
nymph,  it  is  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  ball,,  and  remains  fo- 
much,  longer  than  worms  of  the  llelh-Hy  kind.  M.  de  Rcauinurr 
having  met  with  worms  that  retained,  this  figure  five  or  fix. 
days,  found  that  botts  do  not  become  nymphs  immediately 
upon  their  firft  change;  but  that,  in  order  to,  become  flies,, 
they  muft  undergo  onw?  change  more  than  caterpillars  ordinarily 
do  to  become  butterflies,— For  the  cure  of  horfes  troubled  witk- 
bottS;  fee  ^'a^kieky. 
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HofTes,  though  greatly  incommoded  by  thefc  worms,  are  fel- 
dom  very  I'erioully  allected  by  tliem.  It  has  indeed  been  af- 
I'ertcd  that  they  have  proved  fatal  to  fome  horfes  by  their  ini- 
menfe  numbers,  but  the  fa6I  is  doubtful. 

BOl’WAR,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia. 
E.  long.  9.  15.  N.  lat.  49.  o. 

BOl^ENBUIlG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  feated  on  the  Elbe.  E.  long.  10.  48.  N.  lat. 

53- 34- 

BOVA*  an  epitcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  feated  near  the  Apennine  mountains.  E.  long.  16. 
15.  N.  lat.  37.  15. 

BOUCHAIN,  a fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  and  late  province  of  Hainault,  divided  Into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Scheldt.  E.  long.  3.  15.  N.  lat.  30.  17. 

BOUGHE  OF  COURT,  the  privilege  of  having  meat  and 
drink  at  court  fcot-free.  The  word  is  alfo  written  lovjge, 
hvuge,  and  budge-,  it  is  mere  French,  where  it  fignifies  mouth. — 
The  French  ut'ed  the  phrafe.  Avoir  touche  a la  cour ; that  is, 
to  have  table  or  diet  at  court.  This  privilege  is  fometimes  only 
c.xtended  to  bread,  b^er,  and  wine  : it  was  a cuflom  anciently, 
as  well  in  the  houfes  of  noblemen  as  in  the  king’s  court. 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter  retained  Sir  John  de  Ewre,  to  ferve 
him  with  ten  men  at  arms  in  time  of  war,  allowing  them  bouge 
of  court,  with  livery  of  hay  and  oats,  horfe-lhoes  and  nails.  Sir 
Hugh  Merrill  had  the  fame  privilege  for  life,  on  condition  of 
lerving  king  Edward  II. 

BOUDilY,  a fmall  town  of  Swifl’erland,  in  the  province  of 
Neufchatel.  E.  long.  7.5.  N.  lat.  47.  11. 

BOVEY-co.\l,  an  inflammable  folfilg  found  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  Swiflerland,  Germany,  Ireland,  &c.  It  is  of  a 
brown  or  brownifli  black  colour,  and  of  a laminar  ftrufture.  It 
is  compofed  of  wood,  penetrated  by  petroleum  or  bitumen  and 
frequently  contains  pyrites,  alum,  &c. 

BOUGH,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  branch. — Green 
boughs  anciently  made  ^>art  of  the  decoration  of  altars  and 
temples,  efpecially  on  feftive  occafions.  Oaken  boughs  were 
cfl'ered  to  Jupiter  j thofe  of  laurel,  to  Apollo  3 of  olive,  to 
Minerva  5 myrtle,  to  Venus  3 ivy,  to  Bacchus  3 pine,  to  Pan  3 
and  syprefs,  to  Pluto.  Some  make  them  the  primitive  food  of 
mankind  before  acorns  were  invented.. 

BOUGIE,  an  inftrument  employed  by  furgeons  in  the  cure 
of  ftriflures  of  the  urethra. 

What  are  called  Simple  bougies,  or  thole  defigned  to  aft 
mechanically  on  ftriftures  in  the  urethra,  have  been  prepared 
from  various  receipts  3 the  ingredients  being  for  the  moft  part 
alike,  but  differing  in  their  j)roportions.  Wc  fliall  therefore 
confine  our  account  to  the  following  compofitions,  the  former 
of  which  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Hunter: — 1{.  Olei  olivre 
lib.  iij.  Cerae  Havas  lib.  j.  Minii  lib.  ifs.  Thefe  are  to  be 
boiled  together  over  a flow  fire  for  fix  hours.  Boogies  made 
with  this  compofition  will  be  found  much  too  foft  for  immediate 
ufe,  but  after  keeping  fome  months,  will  acquire  fufficient 
finnneis.  If  this  be  an  objection  however,  it  may  eafily  be 
removed,  and  the  plaffer  made  of  a ftill'er  confiftence,  by  adding 
two  or  three  ounces  more  wax  and  the  like  quantity  of  minium, 
and  continuing  the  boiling  till  the  latter  is  diflblved. 

Bougies  ought  to  be  fmooth  and  fu[)ple,  and  yet  of  fulflcient 
firmnefs  to  admit  of  being  pretty  ftrongly  urged  by  the  hand  of 
the  furgeon,  without  bending  or  twilling  in  the  urelhni.  They 
are  formed  of  narrow  flips  of  thin  linen  rag,  which,  after  being 
equally  dipped  into  the  melted  compofition,  arc  firmly  folded 
up,  and  afterwards  rolled  on  a marble  flab  till,  their  furface  is 
perfedlly  uniform.  Their  fliapc  fliould  be  nearly  equal,  tjxcept 
towards  the  point,  v/hich  fliould  ta))cr  very  gradually  for  about 
the  length  of  an  inch. 

A tolerably  good  compofition  for  bougies  may  allb  be  formed 


with  litharge  plaffer  and  yellow  wax,  to  which  may  be  added,, 
a Imall  quantity  of  red  lulphurated  qulckfilvcr.  J'he  following 
formula  is  trom  Swediaur  : — Gene  flavae  lib.  j.  Spermatis 
ceti  drach.  iii.  Cerutfae  acetatae  drach.  ij  adviij.  Thefe  are 
to  be  boiled  together  as  in  the  former  inftance,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  acetated  cerufe  regulated  according  as  the  bougies 
are  defigned  to  be  of  a firmer  or  a weaker  confiffence.  When 
of  a large  fize,  they  fliould  always  be  of  the  latter  defeription, 
that  they  may  the  more  readily  conform  to  the  lhape  of  the- 
pallage  when  introduced. 

Bougies  are  likewife  formed  of  catgut,  a fubftance  well 
calculated  to  penetrate  a ftriftured  part  in  the  firft  inftance,  as 
it  admits  ot  being  made  fmaller  than  the  plaffer  bougie,  and 
yet  polfefles  a fufficient  degree  of  elafiicity  and  ftrength  to 
allow  of  being  pufhed  lorward  with  fome  force.  Catgut  bougies 
are  alfo  well  calculated  to  pafs  through  an  aperture  which 
takes  a winding  fort  of  direftion,  a cafe  in  which  the  common 
bougie  very  fiequently  fails,  fthey  do  lets  hov^evxr  toward.s 
dilating  the  llrifture  than  is  generally  fuppofed,  as  they  foon 
become  foft  and  flabby,  and  in  that  ftate,  rather  yield  to  the 
prefl'ure  of  the  ftrifture,  than  produce  the  elFeft  of  dilating  it. 

But  befides  thefe  there  is  a fort  of  bougie  which  is  called 
viedicated.  Many  formulae  of  this  kind  are  given  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia Chmirgica,  and  among  the  reft  the  receipt  of  the- 
noted  Daran. 

There  exlfts  however  aferious  objeftlon.  to  all  medicated  bou- 
gies that  arc  conrpofed  of  veiy^  afti\;e  ingredients,  namely,  that 
the  healthy,  no  lefs  than  the  unfound  parts  of  the  urethra,  are 
expoled  to  their  effefts,  and  may  become  difeafed  in  proportion 
as  the  difeafed  parts  become  found.  For  thefe  reafons,  and 
becaufe  of  the  impoffibility  of  medicatmg  fo  much  and  no  more 
of  the  bougie  than  comes  in  contaft  with  the  ftrifture,.  furgeons 
h;ive,.  for  the  moft  part,  given  up  the  ufe  of  them.  Bougies 
into  the  compofition  of  which  quick-filver  was  introduced  were  . 
at  one  time  in  repute  for  the  cure  of  ftriftures. 

Some  furgeons  have  preferred  the  common  plafter  bougie 
with  a little  red  nitrated  quickfilver,  or.  fome  other  efcharotic 
rubbed  upon,  or  rather  incorporated  with,  the  fmall  end,  which' 
they  have  afterwards'  endeavoured  to  pafs  into  the  ftrifture,. 
But  the  objeftions  to  this  method  are  obvious. 

A late  invention,  in  which  catgut  is  involved  in  elaflic  gum,. 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  greateft  improvements  ever  made  in  the 
compofition  of  fimple  bougies.  The  gum  defends  the  catgut 
from  the  moifture  of  the.  urethra,  and  renders  the  bougie  pliant 
in  all  its  parts,  whilft  a very'  fuitable  degree  of  firmnefs  refults- 
from  the  intermixture  of  the  catgut.  Some  injury  however  is 
done  by  the  coat  of  varnifli  with  which  thofe  bi.ugies  are 
fometimes  covered,  the  urethra  being  verv'  confiderably  irritated 
from  this  caul'e  when  the  bougie  is  retained  for  any  length 
of  time.- 

By  the  wa)y  it  may  not  be  Improjicr  to  obferve,  that  the 
practice  of  keeping  the  bougie  in,  as  formerly  direfted  by 
Mr.  Sharp  and  others,  for  feveral  hours  together,  ha.«  been  re- 
linquilhed  of  late  years  on  account  of  the  injury  fnpj  ofcd  to  be 
done  by  it  to  thefunftlons  of  the  mufculi  acceleratores.  It  is 
now  the  praftice  to  wear  a bougie  onl)'  for  a few  minutes  at  ai 
time  3 but  there  certainly  are  cafes,  where  this  treatment 
cannot  but  prove  inefficacious. 

BOUHOURS  (Dominic),  a celebrated.  French,  critic,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  16285  and  has  been  by  fome  confidered . as  a 
pmper  perfon  to  fuccced  Malherbe,  who  died  about  that  time. 
He  was  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  at  the  age  of  16  3^  and 
was  appointed  to  read  leftures  upon  polite  literature  in;  the. 
college  of  Clermont  at  Paris,  where  he  had  rtudied  ; but  he  was- 
fo  inrellantly  allefted  with,  the  head-rach,  that  he  could  not 
purfue  the  deftined  talk.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  cduca» 
tion.  of  two  Ions  of  the  duke  of  Longucville^  which  he  dif*- 
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charged  wUh  great  •applanfe.  The  duke  had  fuch  a regard  for 
BiMhuurs,  that  he  would  needs  die  in  his  arms ; and  the 
“ Account  of  the  pious  and  Clhrillian  death”  of  this  great 
peribnage  was  the  nril  work  which  Bouhmirs  gave  the  public. 
He  was  lent  to  Dunkirk  to  the  PopHh  refugees  from  England; 
and  in  the  midll  of  his  iniilionary  occupations,  found  means  to 
compofe  and  publiflt  books.  Among  thefe  were,  Entretiens 
d'  Anjle  ^5*  d'  Eugene,  or  “ ]3ialogues  between  virittus  and 
Etxgenius a work  of  a critical  nature,  and  concerning  the 
French  language.  His  book  was  printetl  no  lefs  than  five  times 
at  Paris,  twice  at  Grenoble,  at  r.yons,  at  ]?ruflels,  at  Amlferdam, 
at  l.eyden,  A'c.  and  embroiled  him  in  quarrels  with  a great 
number  of  cenfors,  with  ^Menage  in  particular,  who,  however, 
lived  in  friendtliip  with  our  author  before  and  after.  The  fame 
of  this  piece,  and  the  pleai'ure  he  took  in  reading  it,  recom- 
mended ilouhours  fo  ertecduallv  to  the  celebrated  minilter  Col- 
bert, that  he  trufled  him  with  the  education  of  his  fon  the 
marquis  ot  Segnelai.  He  wrote  afterwards  feveral  other  works; 
the  diief  of  which  are,  i.  Pvemarks  and  doubts  upon  the 
French  langxiage.  2.  Di.dogucs  upon  the  art  of  thinking  well 
in  works  of  genius,  'j.  The  life  of  St.  Ignatius.  4.  The  art 
of  pleating  in  converfatiou.  5.  The  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
ajKJtlle  of  the  Indies  and  of  .Japan.  This  laft  work  was  tninf- 
lated  from  the  French  into  Englifli  bv  Air.  Dryden,  and  pub- 
» litlied  at  London,  in  the  year  1688,  with  a dedication  to  James 
ll.’s  queen  prefixed  to  it. 

BOUILLON,  a town  of  I'Tance,  in  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  and  in  the  territory  of  Luxemburg,  with  a fortified 
caftle,  feated  on  a rock  that  is  almoft  inaccelfible.  E.  long.  5, 
20.  N.  lat.  49- 45-  ^ 

Bouillon,  in  the  manege,  a wart  or  cxcrefcence  of  fielh 
that  grows  either  upon  or  juft"  by  the  frulh,  infornuch  that  the 
fnifli  Ihoots  out,  juft  like  a fldhy  tumour,  and  makes  the  horfe 
halt;  and  this  is  called  ihc.  fltjh  hlo^LUvig  upon  the  frvjh.  Ala- 
nege  horfesj  that  never  wet  their  feet,  arc  fubjeft  to  thefe  ex- 
crefcences,  which  make  them  ven’’  lame.  See  P'kush. 

BOVINA  AFFECTio,  a difeafe  of  black  cattle,  caufed  by  a 
worm  lodged  between  the  fkin  and  the  fielh,  and  perforating 
the  latter.  This  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
is  but  little  known  in  Europe. 

BOVIKES,  a fmall  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river  Alaefe  or  Aleufe,  in 
E.  long.  4.  50.  N.  lat.  49.  45. 

BOVINO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Capitanata, 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  E.  long.  16. 
1 5.  N,  lat.  41.  17. 

BOULAINVILLIEBS  (Henry  de),  Lord  of  St.  Saife,  and 
an  eminent  French  v/riter,  was  defeended  from  a ven,'  ancient 
and  noble  family,  and  born  at  St.  Saite  in  1658.  His  education 
was  among  the  fathers  of  the  oratory ; where  he  difeovered 
from  his  infancy  thofe  uncommon  abilities  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  diftlnguiflied.  He  applied  himfelf  principally  to 
the  ftudy  of  hiftc.ry ; and  his  performances  in  this  way  are 
numerous  and  conliJerable.  He  was  the  author  of  a hiftory  of 
the  Arabians;  Fourteen  letters  upon  the  ancient  parliaments  of 
France;  a Hiftory  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Charles  VI II. ; 
the  State  of  France,  with  hiftorical  memoirs  concerning  the 
ancient  government  of  that  monarchy,  to  the  time  of  Hugh 
Cnj>et,  “ written  (fay.s  .Mr.  .Montelipficuj-with  a fimplicity  and 
honert  freedom  worthy  of  that  ancient  family  from  which 
their  author  ' was  del'cended."  Air.  Boulainvilliers  died  at 
Pari.s  in  1722;  and  after  his  death  his  Life  of  Alahomet  was 
publitlied. 

BOULANGER  (John),  an  engraver,  who  Ilouriflied  towards 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was  a native  of  I'VancC.  His  fiift 
manner  of  engraving  aiipears  to  Ivivc  been  copied,  in  fome 
degree,  from  that  of  Francis  dc  Poilly;  but  foon  after  he 


adopted  one  of  his  own,  which,  though  not  original,  he  how^ 
ever  greatly  Improved.  He  finiflied  the  faces,  hands,  and  all 
the  naked  parts  oi  his  figures,  very  neatly  with  dots  inftead  of 
ftrokes,  or  ftrokes  and  dots.  The  cffedl  is  fingular  enough, 
and  by  no  means  un])leafmg;  only,  in  fome  few  inftanecs,  he 
has  oppofed  the  coarle  graving  of  his  draperies,  and  back- 
ground, fo  violently  to  the  neater  work  of  the  flefh,  that  the 
outline  of  the  latter  is  thereby  rendered  hard,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  it  flat  and  chalky.  I'his  Ih  le  of  engraving  has 
been  carried  to  its  greateft  perfeftion  in  the  jirefent  day,  par- 
ticularly in  England.  He  did  not  draw  the  naked  parts  of 
his  figures  correftly,  or  with  fine  tafte.  His  draperies  are 
apt  to  be  heavy,  and  the  folds  not  well  marked.  However, 
his  heft  prints  polTefs  much  merit,  and  are  dcfcrvcdly  held  in 
great  efteem. 

BOULCOLACA,  among  the.  modern  Greeks,  denotes  the 
fpeiftre  of  fome  wicked  jieri'on  who  di^  excommunicated  by 
the  patriarch,  reanimated  by  the  devil,  and  caufing  great  dif- 
turbance  among  the  people ; of  which  many  llrange  ftorles  are 
told.  The  word  Is  Greek,  and  is  fomelimes  written  ^pt>xo?.a,y.oc, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  /?ap'^oc,  pr  “ mud,” 

and  a ditch,”  on  account  of  the  filthinefs  of  the 

fight. 

BOULDER-wall,  a kind  of  wall  built  of  round  flints  or 
pebbles,  laid  in  ftrong  mortar,  and  ufed  where  the  fea  has  a 
beach  caft  up,  or  where  there  are  plenty  of  flints. 

BOULEIT’E,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  called  hou!eti,% 
when  the  fetlock,  or  paftern  joint,  bends  forward,  and  out  of  its 
natural  fituatlon,  whether  through  hard  riding,  or  his  being 
too  fliort-jointed,  in  which  cafe  the  leall  fatigue  will  oc- 
cafion  it. 

BC)ULLONNE  (Lewis),  painter  to  the  French  king,  and 
profcllbr  of  the  academy  of  painting,  diftinguiftied  himlelf  by 
his  art;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1674,  aged  65.  There  are  three 
of  his  piftures  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame. — He  left  two 
fons  who  were  admired  for  their  Ikill  in  painting.  The  elder, 
who  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Boullornie,  was  firft 
inftrufted  by  his  father ; after  which  he  went  to  perfect  himfelf 
in  Italy,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  king  allowed  him  a penfion ; 
at  his ’return,  he  was  made  profefi'or  of  the  academy  of  painting. 
I.ewis  XIV.  employed  him  in  adorning  feveral  of  his  palaces  ; 
and  there  arc  a great  number  of  his  pibfures  at  Paris.  His 
talents  for  copving  the  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  maftens 
were  fo  very  extraordinar}’-,  that  he  frequently  deceived  the 
greateft  judges.  He  died  in  1717. — Li%vis  BouUo7!nc,  his 
brother,  after  being  allb  inflmfted  by  his  father,  gained  the 
pri'Ae  of  painting  at  18  years  of  age;  upon  which  he  obtained 
the  king’s  penfion.  He  let  out  for  Italy  at  his  brother’s  return, 
and  acquired  great  tkill  in  defigniiig  and  colouring.  At  his 
return  to  Paris  he  was  much  employed ; and  at  length  became 
direftor  of  the  academy  of  painting,  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
Alichael,  and  firft  painter  to  the  king.  Louis  XIV.  allowed 
him  feveral  penfions,  and  ralfed  him  and  his  pofterity  to  the 
rank  of  nobility.  He  embeilinied  the  church  of  the  imxilids, 
the  chapel  of  ATrfaillcs,  Nc.  and  died  at  Paris  in  17.3.3. 

BOULO(tN1£,  a large  and  hanrlfome  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Straits  of  ('alais,  and  late  province  of 
Boulonnois.  It  is  divided  into  two  towns;  the  higher,  and  the 
lower.  The  fi  rmcr  is  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art ; and  the 
latter  is  only  furrounded  with  a tingle  wall.  Ihe  harbour  has 
a inol-e  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftiips,  which  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
vents it  from  being  clioaked  up.  Fk  long.  x.  42.  N.  lat. 
50.  42. 

BOULl’INE,  a term  which  workmen  ufe  for  a moulding, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  juft  one-fourth  of  a circle  ; being 
the  member  juft  below  the  plinth  in  the  'lufean  and  Doric 
capitals. 
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BOULUKE,  in  the  miHtary  orders  of  the  Turks,  a body  of 
the  janizaries,  wth  an  officer  in  the  place  of  a colonel  at  their 
head,  lent  upon  feme  particular  enterprile;  they  arc  felcfted 
out  of  the  corps  for  this,  and,  as  foon  as  the  bufmefs  is  over,  are 
received  again  into  their  former  companies. 

BOUNCE,  in  ichthyolog)'-,  the  Engliffi  name  of  a fpecies  of 
(ijualu-s.  See  SauALUS. 

BOUND  Bailiffs,  are  fheriffs  officers  for  executing  of  pro- 
cefs.  The  IheritYs  being  anfwerable  for  their  mifdemeanors, 
the  bailiffs  are  ufually  bound  in  a bond  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  office ; and  thence  are  called  hound-haiUffs,  which  the 
common  people  have  cornipted  into  a much  more  homely 
ap}>ellatton. 

BOUNDS  OF  LANDS.  See  Abuttals. 

BOUNTY,  in  commerce,  a premium  paid  by  govemmeat 
to  the  exporters  of  certain  Britiffi  commodities,  as  fail-cloth, 
gold  and  filver  lace,  filk-ftockings,  fiffi,  corn,  &:c.  The  happy 
imluence  which  bounties  have  on  trade  and  manufa£tures  is 
well  known  ; nor  can  there  be  a rhore  convincing  proof  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  government  under  which  we  live,  than 
the  great  care  that  is  taken  to  give  all  poffible  encouragement 
to  thole  who  fliall  eftablilli  or  injprove  any  hazardous  branch  of 
manufafture  or  commerce. 

All  undertakings,  in  refpeft  either  to  mercantile  enterprifes, 
or  in  the  eftabliffiment  of  manufactures,  are  weak  and  feeble  in 
their  beginnings;  and  if  unfuccefsful,  either  fink  entirely,  or 
at  lead  are  feldom  revived  in  the  fame  age.  Accidents  of  this 
nature  are  not  only  deftruCtIve  to  private  perfons,  but  exceed- 
ingly detrimental  to  the  public  Intereft.  On  this  principle, 
more  efpecially  fince  trade  has  been  cultivated,  fuch  attempts 
have  been  thought  deferving,  and  have  been  favoured  with, 
public  fupport.  This  in  former  times  ufually  flowed  from  the 
crown,  in  the  form  of  letters-patent,  charters,  or  other  grants  of 
privileges,  which,  however  I'equifite  they  might  be,  were  not- 
withltanding  ver)'-  fl-equently  objeCls  of  cenfure.  If  fuch  as 
obtained  them  failed  in  their  endeavours,  they  were  reputed 
projedlorsj  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fucceeded,  they  were 
confidered  as  monopolizers,  Coiqiorations,  which  imply  the 
■uniting  certain  individuals  into  a body,  that  they  may  thereby 
become  more  ufeful  to  the  community,  were  alfo  created  by  the 
crown  with  this  view.  Many  of  thefe  were  formed  for  pro- 
moting trade ; and,  according  to  the  old  fyfteni  of  our  govern- 
ment, were  thought  necelfary  and  ufeful.  But  they  are  now 
degenerated  into  fo  many  fyftems  of  monopoly,  and  tend  only 
to  be  of  fcrvice  to  the  individuals  that  compofe  that  fmall.body 
of  directors  or  managers,  who  fuperintend  their  concenis.  On 
the  fame  principle,  privileges  were  granted  to  private  perfons, 
on  a fuggeltion,  that  what  was  immediately  of  ufc  to  them 
would  terminate  in  public  utility.  Thefe  alfo  did  good  in 
bringing  in  many  arts  and  manufactures;  though,  in  fome 
calcs,  tending  to  ])rivate  intereft  more  than  public  emolument, 
they  were  liable  to  legal  correction.  In  later  times,  and  in 
concerns  of  moment,  a much  better  method  has  been  adopted, 
as  often  as  it  hath  been  found  practicable,  by  rejecting  private 
or  particular  intereft,  and  propofmg  the  defigncd  advantages  to 
fuch  as  Ihould  peribrm  the  ftipulations  on  which  they  are 
granted.  Thefe  bountic.s,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  public,  fo 
they  are  folely  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  They 
are  fometimes  given  to  encourage  induftry  and  application  in 
raifing  a necellary  commodity  ; which  was  intended  by  the 
bounty  on  exporting  corn.  The  Intention  of  this  bounty  was 
to  encourage  agriculture ; wd  the  confequence  hath  been,  that 
We  now  grow  more  than  twice  as  much  as  wc  did  at  the 
eftabliftiment  of  the  bounty;  we  even  conluine  twice  as  much 
bread  as  we  then  grew;  yet  in  A.  D.  169.7,  cxjiortcd  a 
fifteenth  part  of  what  wc  grew,  of  late  years  a twenty-ninth 
part  only.  The  bounty  on  this  twenty-ninth  part  amounted 
VoL.  II. 


to  fomewhat  more  than  _<;o,oool.  and  the  produce  to  more 
than  400,0001.  It  is  evident  that  all  this  is  fo  much  clear 
gain  to  the  nation.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all  that  we 
have  annually  gained.  For  if  our  cultivation  is  doubled,  as 
indeed  it  is,  then  the  rent  of  lands,  the  fubfiftence  of  working 
hands,  the  profits  of  the  tradefmen  fupplying  them  with  utenfils, 
clothes,  the  value  of  horfes.  employed,  ike.  muft  all  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Befides  this,  we  muft  add  the  freight, 
amounting  to  half  the  bounty,  otherwife  we  lhali  not  form  a 
complete  idea  of  the  advantages  gained. 

Bounties  are  alfo  occafionally  given  with  a view  to  promote 
manufablures,  as  in  the  cale  of  thofe  made  of  filk.  Many  laws 
are  to  be  found  in  our  ftatute-books  in  favour  of  the  filk  maau- 
fafture,  made  with  great  wifdom  and  propriety,  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  fupport  of  many  thoufands  of  induftrious  perfons 
employed  therein.  By  ftatute  8 Geo.  I.  cap.  1^5.  § i.  a bounty 
was  given  on  the  due  exportation  of  ribbons  and  lluft's,  of  filk 
only,  of  three  Ihillings  upon  a pound  weight ; filks,  and  rib- 
bons of  filk,  mixed  with  gold  and  filver,  four  Ihillings  a pound  ; 
on  filk  gloves,  filk  ftockings,  filk  fringes,  filk  laces,  and  fewing 
filk,  one  fliilling  and  three-pence  a pound ; on  ftuft’s  of  filk  and 
grogram  yarn,  eight-pence  a pound  ; on  filks  mixed  -with  incle 
or  cotton,  one  fliilling ; on  fculfs  of  filk  mixed  with  worfted,  fix- 
pence  a pound,  for  three  years ; and,  from  experience  of  their 
utility,  thefe  were  continued  by  fubffquent  abls  of  the  leirif- 
lature. 

Sometimes  bounties  are  given  to  fupport  a new  manufacture 
agalnft  foreigners  already  in  pofleffion  of  it,  as  in  making  linen 
and  fail-cloth.  The  promoting  of  the  manufacture  of  Britifli 
fail-cloth  was  undoubtedly  a very  important  national  objeCt,  as 
the  confumption  was  very  large,  and  of  confequence  the  jmr- 
chafe  of  it  from  foreigners  an  heavy  expence  on  the  public. 
Many  methods  were  therefore  devifed,  and  countenanced  by 
law,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  for  introducing  and  encouraging 
our  own  in  preference  to  that  of  ftrangers,  more  efpecially  in 
the  royal  navy.  By  flat.  12  Ann,  cap.  16.  § 2.  a bounty 
was  given  of  one  penny  per  ell  on  all  that  was  exported  for  a 
term,  and  continued  by  fulbfequent  ftatutes.  By  4 Geo.  II. 
cap.  27.  § 4.  an  additional  bounty  of  another  penny  an  ell  is- 
granted.  Thefe  bounties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  an  additional 
duty  on  iniported  fail-cloth.  By  the  fiime  ftatute  every  fliip 
built  in  Britain,  or  in  the ' plantations,  is,  under  the  penalty  of 
50 1.  to  be  furnilhed  with  a complete  fuit  of  fails' of  Bfitilh 
manufacture.  The  amount  of  thefe  bounties  nvarks  the  progrefi 
of  the  manufacture,  which  is  alfo  alfilted  by  the  fund  on  which 
the  payment  is  affigned. 

It  is  however  to  be  underftood;  that  thefe  affiftances  are  ndver 
bellowed  but  on  matrire  deliberation,  in  virtue  of  ftrong  proofs, 
and  with  a moral  certainty  of  a national  benefit.  The  great 
intention  of  bounties  is  to  place  the  Britilh  trader  on  fuch 
ground  as  to  render  -his  commerce  beneficial  to  his  countiy". 
In  order  to  this,  fome  profit  muft  aceme  to  himfclf,  otherwife 
he  would  not  embark  therein ; but  this,  whatever  it  he,  muft 
prove  inconliderable  in  comparifon  of  what  rcfults  to  the 
public.  For  if,  by  the  help  of  ftich  a bounty,  one  or  many 
traders  export  to  the  value  of  rooo,  10,000,  or  100,000  pounds 
worth  of  commodities  or  manufactures,  whatever  his  or  their 
profit  or  lot's  (for  the  latter,  through  avidity  and  overloading 
the  market,  fometimes  happens)  may  bo,  the  nation  gains  the 
loool.  io,oool.  or  ioo,oool.;  which  was  the  objebt  of  the 
legillatu.te  in  granting  the  bouutjn  Upon  this  confideration, 
that  the  entire  produce  of  what  is  exjiortcd  accnio.s  to  the 
nation,  the  legillature,  when  an ' .alteration  of  circumftances 
required  it,  have  made  no  fcruple  of  augmenting  a bi'unty ; as 
in  the  cafe  of  refined  fngar  exported,  from  three  to  nine  ihillings 
per  hundred  weight.  In  like  manner,  the.  viriginal  bounty  of 
one  pound  per  ton  in  'favour  of  veliels  employed  in  the  wlulc 
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fifhinghath  been  doubled,  and  many  new  regulaLions  made,  in 

Older  to  render  this  tifliery  more  advantageous  to  the  public. 

As  a bounty  is  given  on  malt  when  allojivcd  to  be  exported,  fo 

an  equivalent  of  .30  tbillings'jier  ton  hath  been  granted  on  all 

llritifli  made  malt-fpirits  when  exported,  which  is  a common 

benefit  to  land,  to  manufatlures,  and  the  ooraraerce  of  the 

countrv. 

* •' 

• It  muft  be  admitted  indeed,  that  on  whatever  account,  or  to 
whatever  amount,  this  reward  is  given,  the  public  feem  to  pay, 
-and  private  perlbns  feem  to  receive.  But  thefe  private  perfons 
.receive  Tt  as  the  hire  from  the  public,  for  performing  a fervdee 
AV'hich  othenvife  they  would  not  perform,  the  benefit  of  wdiich 
.accrues. to  the  public,  and  who  can  therefore  very  well  afford  to 
pay  rhat. reward  in  reality,  which,  as  we  have  ftated  it,  flie  only 
-leems  to  do.  For,  looking  a little  clofer,  we  cannot  help  ob- 
ferviug,  that  the  bounty  is  paid  to  individuals,  who,  as  fuch, 
.make  a part  of  the  public.  But  the  commodities  or  manu- 
tadlures  exported  are  fold  to  foreigners ; and  the  whole  produce 
'Of  them,  be  it  what  it  will,  comes  into  the  purfe  of  the  public. 
}ly  attending  to  this  lelf-evident  doftrine,  eveiy  reafonable 
and  public-fpirited  man  will  be  eafily  reconciled  to  bounties ; 
and  the  three  following  confiderations  will  be  fufticient  to 
obviate  the  moft  common  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the 
.pi-aftice  .of  giving  them.  i.  That  no  bounty  can  be  defired 
but  on  , the  plea  of  national  utility,  which  always  deferves  notice, 
and  cannot  be  miftaken.  It  muft  likewife  be  alleged  and 
proved,  that  this  is  the  only  means  whereby  the  national  benefit 
can  be  attained.  3.  The  lums  itfued  on  this  account  not  only 
.fliow  the  clear  extience  of  the  bounty,  but  alfo  indicate  the 
.profit  gained  by  the  public  ; for  as  the  one  cannpt  exill  without 
the  other,  that  amount  muft  be  the  inconteftable  index  of  both. 
^3,.  It  muft  be  remembered  (and  of  this  too  fome  inftances 
-might  be  given),  that  if  bounties  ftiould  be  improperly  bellow- 
jcd,  they  will  of  courfe  prove  iuetfedlual,  and  after  a few  fruitlefs 
■trials  will  remain  unclaimed,  and  confequently  produce  no 
.expence.  There  is  indeed  another  objedtion  which  hath  been 
made  againft  the  giving  of  bountijcs.  This  is  grounded  on  the 
frauds  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  liable;  and  particularly 
the  relanding  of  the  goods  on  w'hich  the  bounty  hatli  been  paid, 
and  thereby  deceiving  and  cheating  the  public.  But  whoever 
peiailes  the  laws  made  on  this  head,  and  attentively  confiders 
the  numerous  precautions  taken  to  fix  every  circumftance  rela- 
tive to  the  obtaining  the  bounty,  the  checks  on  the  ftiipping  of 
goods,  .the  fecuritics  taken  for  their  due  exportation,  the  cerli- 
licates  required  to  afeertain  their  being  adlually  delivered  and 
fold  in. a .foreign  market,  muft  be  convinced,  that  to  difeharge 
all  thole  iecurities,  in  cafe  of  an  intended  fraud,  is  a thing  veiy 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impradlicable. 

To  the  foregoing  remarks  we  may  add,  that  bounties  are 
ufually  granted  only  for  a limited  time ; are  always  liable  to  be 
fufpended ; and  of  courie  can  never  be  the  caufe  of  any  great 
national  lofs.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  exclufive  of  frauds,  the 
imnio<leratc  thirlt  of  gain  may  tempt  intcrefted  men  to  aim  at 
converting  what  was  calculated  for  public  benefit  to  its  detri- 
ment , for  their  own  private  advantage.  Thus,  on  a profpc6l 
of  ftiort  crops  in  other  countries,  men  may  take  meafures 
within  the  letter,  but  diredlly  againft  the  fpirit,  of  the  law,  to 
fend  lo  much  of  our  corn  abroad  as  to  endanger  a famine  at 
home.  I‘or  this  the  wifdom  of  parliament  provides,  not  barely 
by  lufpending  the  bounty,  but  by  jirohibiting  exportation  and 
opening  the  ports  for  foreign  fupplies.  We  cannot  with  any 
lhadow  of  jultice  afcribe  fcarcity  to  the  bounty  on  the  ex- 
.portation.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  fufpenfions  would  be  frcijuent, 
whereas  there  have  been  but  five  in  a courfe  of  70  years.  If 
the  bounty  had  any  ftiarc,  the  larger  the  exportation,  the  greater 
would  be  the  fcarcity.  In  A.  D.  17  30  we  exported  more  than 
one  fifth  of  our  growth  of  wheat,  which  was  notwithftanding 


but  at  four  fliillings  per  bufhel ; whereas  a 'century  before^ 
A.  D.  1650,  when  we  had  neither  bounty  nor  exportation, 
wheat  was  at.  nine  Ihillings  and  fixpence  per  bufhel.  Thd 
caufes  of  fcarcity  are  unkindly  feafons ; which  though  humarf 
policy''  caimot  i revent,  yet  their  fad  effe£Is  have  been  evidently 
leflencd  by  our  increafed  growth,  fince  the  boiinty  and  exporta- 
tion were  allowed  by  law.  , • 

Queai  Anne's  B o u kt y,  for  augmenting  poor  1 i vings under  50I . 
per  annum,  confifts  of  the  produce  of  the  ftrft  fruits  and  tenths, 
after  the  charges  and  penfions  payable  out  of  the  fame  are  de- 
frayed. A corporation  for  management  of  the  fame  was  fet- 
tled, &c.  in  1704.  See  Augmentation. 

BOURBON,  or  Mascakenhas  (ifle  of),  an  ifland  of 
Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  60  miles  long,  and  45  broad. 
They  have  not  a fafe  harbour  in  the  ifland ; but  many  good 
roads  for  ftiipping.  On  the  S.  E.  is  a volcano.  It  is  a fertile 
ifland;  producing,  in  particular,  excellent  tobacco.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot,  but  not  to  fuch  a degree  as  might  be  expefted 
from  its  fituatlon,  the  breezes  from  the  mountains  being  con- 
ftant  and  veiq^  refrefhing.  Moft  forts  of  cattle  are  found  here, 
good  in  their  kind,  and  are  very  cheap.  As  to  fruits,  they 
have  bananas,  oranges,  citrons,  tamarinds,  and  other  kinds ; 
neither  does  it  want  valuable  commodities,  particularly  ebony, 
cotton,  white  pepper,  gum  benzoin,  aloes,  and  tobacco ; all 
excellent  in  their  kind,  when  compared  with  thole  of  other 
countries.  This  ifland  is  alfo  happy  in  its  deficiencies  ; for  no 
animals  that  are  venomous  are  to  be  found  therein,  and  only 
two  forts  that  are  dif’agreeable  to  the  fight,  'u/z.  fpiders  of  the 
fi'ze  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  which  weave  nets  of  a furprifing  ftrength, 
reckoned  by  fome  capable  of  being  treated  fo  as  to  become  a.s 
valuable  as  filk  ; and  bafs  of  a moft  enormous  fize,  which  are 
not  only  fliinncd  and  eaten,  but  efteemed  alfo  the  greateft  deli- 
cacy that  they  have. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  was  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1543,  as  appears  by  a date  inferibed  by  them  upon  a pillar 
when  they  firft  landed ; but  when  the  French  fettled  in  Mada- 
gafear,  this  ifland  was  totally  defolate.  Three  Frenchmen 
being  baniflied  thither,  and  left  there  for  three  years,  made  fuch 
a report  of  it  at  their  return  as  fuiqirifed  their  countrymen. 
They  lived  moft  of  that  time  upon  pork  ; and  though  they 
were  in  a manner  naked,  yet  they  affirmed  that  they  never  had 
the  leaft  pain  or  fickncfs  whatever.  This  tempted  one  An- 
thony Taureau  to  go  over  thither  in  1654,  accompanied  by 
feven  French  and  fix  negroes,  who  carried  with  them  the  cat- 
tle from  which  the  ifland  has  been  flocked  ever  fince.  The 
French  have  fome  confiderable  towns  in  this  ifland,  with  a 
governor ; and  here  their  Eaft  India  fhips  touch  for  refreffi- 
ments.  It  is  ,300  miles  E.  of  Madagafcar.  Long.  5^.  30.  E. 
Lat.  20.  52.  N. 

Bourbon  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 

Saone  and  I.oire,  and  late  province  of  Burgundy.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  caftle  and  hot'  mineral  waters  3 and  there  is  a large 
marble  pavement,  called  the  Great  Bath,  which  is  a work  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Autun.  Long.  4.  6.  E. 
Lat.  4<5.  47.  N. 

Bourbon  V Arebambaud,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Allier,  and  late  province  of  Bourbonnois.  It 
is  fituated  in  a bottom,  near  the  river  Allier,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  hot  baths,  and  for  giving  name  to  the  family  of  the 
late  unfortunate  king  of  France.  I^is  15  W.  of  ISIoulins, 
and  ,362  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  5. li.  Lat.  46.  35.  N. 

Bourbon,  Family  of,  before  the  eftablilhment  of  the  re- 
publican confiitution,  were  the  reigning  princes  in  the  king- 
dom of  France.  Henry  IV.  In  though  of  the  10th 

generation,  was  the  neareft  heir;  and  fucceeded  Henry  111. 
(the  laft  of  the  Valois  race),  whole  brother  Francis  II.  married 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  both  died  without  iftuc.  Louia  XVI. 
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•%/hn  was  dethroned  and  beheaded,  was  the  5th  king  of  the 
Bourbon  family  in  fuccedion.  This  family  alfo  ntounted  the 
throne. of- Sfjain  in  1700,  by  Philip  V.  grandfon  to  Louis  XIV. 
Avhich  was  the  occafion  of  the  long  and  bloody  war  that  ended 
>Ti  the-  -peace  of  Utrecht.  A branch  of  the  Spanilh  family 
H^eWife  afcended  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1 734.  Thefe 
fliree  brrfrK^hes  entered  into  a treaty  odenfn’e  and  defenfive  in 
1761,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  family  comfaft,  but  which 
the  new  order  of  things  in 'Europe  has  for  the  moft  part  anni- 
1m  hated. 

BOURBONNE-le-bains,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
jjartment  of  -Upper  Marne  and  late  province  of  Champagne, 
tamous  for  its  hot  baths.  It  is  17  miles  E.  of  Langres.  Lon. 
5.  45.  E.  Lat.  47.  54.  N. 

BOURBONNOlS,  a province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Nivernois  and  Berry  j on  the  W.  by  Berry  and  part  of 
Marche ; on  the  S.  by  Auvergne,  and  on  the  E.  by  Burgundy 
and  Forez.  It  abounds  in  corn,  fruit,  pafture,  wood,  game, 
and  wine.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  Allier. 

BOURDEAUX,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde  and  late  province  of  Guienne.  It  is  an  arch- 
bithop’s  fee,  has  a univeriity,  and  an  academy  of  arts  and 
fciences.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a bow,  of  which  the  river 
Garonne  is  the  firing  : this  river  is  bordered  by  a large  quay, 
and  the  water  rifes  four  yards  at  full  tide,  for  which  reafon  the 
largeil  veflels  can  come  up  to  it  very  readily.  It  contains  up- 
ward of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  tirft  cities  of 
France  for  magnitude,  riches,  and  beauty.  The  cathedral,  and 
the  churches  belonging  to  the  late  religious  orders,  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Chartreux,  are  much  admired.  The  fpire  of  St. 
Michael’s  was  a beautiful  Gothic  piece  till  1768,  when  more 
than  100  feet  of  it  was  thrown  down  by  a hurricane.  The 
cattle,  called  the  trumpet,  is  feated  at  the  entrance  of  the  quay, 
and  the  river  runs  round  its  walls.  Moft  of  the  great  ftreets 
lead  to  the  quay  ; but  are  all  narrow,  except  one.  The  town 
has  12  gates  j and  near  another  cattle  are  fine  walks.  The 
moft  remarkable  antiquities  are  the  palace  of  Galienus,  built 
like  an  amphitheatre,  and  feveral  aquedufts  in  dift'erent  places. 
Almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  towm  was  a tine  equeftrian  ftatue  in 
bronze,  erefted  to  Louis  XV.  in  1743,  with  the  following  in- 
I'cription : 

Ludovico  quindccimo, 

Stspe  vitlon,femper  pacificatorl ; 

Suos  omnes,  quavi  late  regmun  patet, 

PaUr7W  pcBore  gcrc7iti ; 

Suenm  m OTiimis  pc7iitus  hahitaTiii. 

The  beauty  of  the  river  Garonne,  and  the  fertility  of  the  ad- 
joining country,  were  probably  the  caufes  which  induced  the 
Romans  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  city.  Bourdeaux  has 
a confiderable  trade  ; and  they  Ihip  every  year  100,000  tons  of 
wine  and  brandy.  This  is  the  place  where  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  rcfided  feveral  years,  and  his  fon,  afterward  Richard  II. 
•was  born.  It  is  87  miles  S.  of  Rochelle,  and  325  S.  W.  of 
Paris.  Long.  o.  30.  W.  Lat.  44.  ^o.  N. 

BOURDELOi’  (John),  a learned  French  critic,  who  lived 
at  the  clofe  of  the  j 6th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  cenrtiries. 
lie  diftinguifhed  himtclf  by  writing  notes  on  Lucian,  Petronius, 
and  Heliodorus5  by  an  Univerfal  Hiltory  ; Commentaries  on 
Juvenal ; a Treatife  on  the  Etymology  of  French  words  ; and 
by  fome  other  works  which  were  never  publiflied. — There  w.as 
alfo  an  abbe  Bourdelot,  his  fifter’s  I'on,  who  changed  his  name 
from  Peter  Michon  to  oblige  his  uncle.  He  was  a celebrated 
phyfician  at  Paris,  who  gained  great  reputation  by  a Treatife 
on  the  Viper,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1685. 

BCJURDINS,  a town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the 
frovince  of  Namur.  £.  long.  5.  o.  N.  lat.  50.  35. 
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BOURDON  (Sebaftian),  a famous  painter,  born  at  Mont- 
pelier, in  1619.  Fie  ftudied  feven  years  at  Rome;  and  a-:- 
quired  fuch  reputation,  th-at  at  his  return  to  France  he  h:id  the 
honoiu-  of  being  the  tirft  who  was  made  reftor  of  the  academy 
of  painting  at  Paris.  He  fucceeded  better  in  his  landfcaj)es 
than  in  his  hiftory-painting.'  His  pieces  are  feldoin  finiflied  ; 
and  thofe  that  are  fo,  are  not  always  the  tineft.  He  once  laiil  a 
vyager  with  a friend,  that  he  would  paint  12  heads  after  the 
life,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  in  one  day.  He  won  it;  and  thefe 
are  faid  not  to  be  the  worft  things  he  ever  did.  His  moft  con- 
fiderable pieces  are.  The  gallery  of  M.  de  Bretonvilliers,  in  the 
ifle  of  Notre  Dame  ; 'and.  The  feven  works  of  mercy,  which  he 
etched  himlelf.  But  the  moft  efteemed  of  all  his  perform- 
ances is.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  drawn  for  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  ; it  is  kept  as  one  of  the  choiceft  rarities  of  that 
cathedral.  Bourdon  was  a Calvinift  : much  valued  and  refpert- 
ed,  however,  in  a Popifh  countr}q  becaufe  his  life  and  man- 
ners were  good.  "VV  e have  alfo  by  tliis  mafter  a great  number 
of  etchings ; which  are  executed  in  a bold,  mafterly  ftjde,  and 
much  more  finilhed  than  thofe  we  generally  meet  with  from 
the  point  of  the  painter.  They  are  juftly  held  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  by  the  generality  of  colledbors.  He  died  ih  1673, 
aged  54.  _ ^ ^ _ 

BOUR DONEE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  pomee. 

BOURG,  the  capital  of  the  illand  of  Cayenne,  a French 
colony  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  in  South  yVmerica;  in  W.  long. 
52.  o.  N.  lat.  5.  o. 

Bourg,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ain  and  late 
province  of  Breile.  Near  this  place  is  the  magnificent  church 
and  monaftery  of  the  late  Auguftins,  in  which  is  the  maufo- 
leum  of  Margaret  of  Auftria,  aunt  of  Charles  V.  and  other  fine 
pieces  of  fculpture.  Bourg  is  feated  on  the  river  Reilbufle, 
20  miles  S.  E.  of  Alacon,  and  2? 3 S.  E.  of  Paris.  Lonsr.  c. 
19.  E.  Lat.  56.  It.  N. 

Bourg,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gironde  and  late  province  of  Guienne,  with  a good  harbour  on 
the  river  Dordogne,  near  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  and  the  Garonne,  which  is  called  the  Bec- 
d'Ambez,  and  is  thought  a dangerous  palfage.  It  is  ij  miles 
N.  of  Bourdeaux.  Long.  o.  30.  W.  Lat.  43.  3.  N.  ' 

BOURGANEUF,  a fmall  well  built  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Creufe  and  late  jirovince  of  A'larche.  It  is  re- 
markable for  a very  large  and  lofty  tower,  faced  with  ftones  cut 
diamond  wife.  It  was  erebfed,  tow.ird  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  by  Zifim,  brother  of  Bajazet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  exile  himfelf,  after  the  lofs  of  a deci- 
five  battle.  Bourganeuf  is  feated  on  the  river  Taurion, 
20  miles  N.  E-.  of  Limoges,  and  zoo  S.  of  Paris.  Lon.  i.  33.  E. 
Lat.  43.  39.  N. 

BOURGES,  an  antient  town  of  France,  in  the  departmept 
of  Cher  and  late  province  of  Berry,  once  an  archiepifcopal  fee 
and  a univerfity.  Although,  in  extent,  it  is  one  of  the  greatell 
cities  in  France,  the  inhabitants  hardly  amount  to  23,000,  and 
their  trade  is  inconfiderable.  This  city  was  the  birth-place  of 
Lewis  XL  the  Nero  of  France,  and  the  celebrated  I'reacher 
Bourdaloue.  It  is  feated  on  the  rivers  Auron  ami  Yevre, 
2 7 miles  N.  AV.  of  Nevers,  and  1 23  S.  of  Paris.  Lon.  2 . 28.  E. 
Lat.  47.  ij.  N. 

BOURGIH’,  a town  of  Savoy,  on  a lake  of  the  fame  name, 
fix  miles  N.  of  Chamberiy.  Long.  3.  30.  E.  Lat.  43.  41.  N. 

BOURGOGNE,  or  BuRGUNny,  as  we  call  it;  a late  pro- 
vince of  France,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Franrhe  Comte,  on  the 
\V.  by  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois,  on  the  S.  by  I.yonois,  ami 
on  the  N.  by  Champagne.  It  is  fertile  in  corn,  fniits,  and  ex- 
cellent wines.  It  is  1 12  miles  in  length,  and  73  in  breadth; 
and  is  now  formed  into  the  three  departments  of  COte  d’Or, 
buone  and  Loire,  and  Yonuc. 
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BOURGUIGNONS,  or  ' Burgundians,  were  one  of  the 
northern  nations  who  over-ran  the  Roman  empire,  and  fettled 
in  Gaul.  They  were  of  a great  llature,  and  very  warlike  ; for 
which  reafon  the  emperor  Valentinian  the  Great  engaged  them 
in  his  fervice  againft  the  Germans.  They  lived  in  tents  which 
were  clofe  to  each  other,  that  they  might  the  more  readily  unite 
in  arms  on  any  unforefeen  attack.  I'hefe  conjunftions  of  tents 
they  called  burghs ; and  they  were  to  them  what  towns  are  to 
us.  Sidonius  Apolllnaiis  tells  us,  that  they  wore  long  hair, 
took  great  pleafure  in  tinging,  and  were  fond  of  pra,ife  for  their 
vocal  talents.  He  adds,  that  they  ate  great  quantities ; and 
anointed  their  hair  with  butter,  deeming  that  uiiftion  very  or- 
namental. Their  crown  was  at  firlt  eleilive,  and  the  authority 
of  their  kings  expired  with  their  fuccel's.  They  were  not  only 
accountable  for  their  own  mifconduft,  but  llkewife  for  the  ca- 
lamities of  nature,  and  the  caprice  of  fortune.  ,They  were  de- 
jiofcd  if  they  had  loft  a battle  j If  they  fuccecd'ed  111  in  any  cn- 
terprifejor  if,  In  ftiort,  any  great  event  had  not  correfponded 
with  the  hopes  of  the  public.  They  were  not  more  favourably 
treated  in  cafe  of  a bad  harveft  or  vintage,  or  if  any  epidemical 
diftemper  had  ravaged  the  ftatc.  At  firft  they  were  governed 
by  many  kings,  and  bcnd'm  was  the  title  of  the  royal  dignity. 
But  in  latter  times  they  were  fubjefted  to.  one  fovereign  ; and 
they  grew  humane  and  civilized,  efpecially  when  Chriftlanity 
was  propagated  in  their  countiqn  Before  that  epocha,  their 
religion  was  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  northern 
nations.  They  had  many  priefts,  the  chief  of  whom  was  dif- 
tinguithed  by  the  name  of  fniijlrus.  He  was  perpetual,  and 
they  paid  him  great  rcfpeft  and  veneration. 

BOURIGNON  (Antonietta),  a famous  enthuliaftic  preacher 
-and  pretended  prophetefs,  was  born  at  LIfle  in  1616.  At  her 
i)irlh  llie  was  fo  deformed,  that  it  was  debated  fome  days  in 
the  fiimily  whether  it  was  not  proper  to  ftifle  her  as  a monfter ; 
tint  her  deformity  diminifhing  ftie  was  fpared  ; and  afterwards 
obtained  fuch  a degree  of  beauty,  that  ftie  had  her  admirers. 
From  her  childhood  to  her  old  age  ftie  had  an  cxtraordinaiy 
turn  of  mind.  She  fet  up  for  a reformer,  and  publiftied  a 
great  number  of  books  filled  with  very  fmgular  notions  ; the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  are  intitled  The  light  of  the  World, 
and  The  tejlimony  of  Truth.  She  was  an  enemy  to  reafon  and 
common  fenfe,  which  the  maintained  ought  to  give  place  to  the 
illumination  of  divine  faith  5 and  aft'erted,  that  whenever  any 
one  was  born  again  by  embracing  her  doftrine,  tfie  felt  the 
pains  and  throes  of  a woman  in  labour.  Befides  thefe  exts'ava- 
gancics,  ftie  had  other  forbidding  qualities  : her  temper  was 
morol’e  and  peevifti,  and  ftie  was  extremely  avaricious.  She 
drefted  like  an  hermit,  and  travelled  to  France,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland.  In  the  laft  ftie  made  a ftrong  party,  and 
fome  thoufand  feftarifts,  known  by  the  name  of  Hourignomfs. 
She  died  at  Franeker  in  the  province  of  Frife,  Oftober  30th, 
3680.  Fler  works  have  been  printed  in  18  vols.  8vo. 

BOURN,  a town  of  Lincolnftiire  in  England,  feated  in  E. 
long.  I.  17.  N.  lat.  152,  40.  It  is  a pretty  large  place,  has  a 
good  market  for  corn  and  provifions,  and  is  noted  for  the  coro- 
nation of  king  Edmund. 

BOURNE,  or  Burn,  an  appellation  anciently  given  to  all 
little  brooks  or  rivulets,  and  fiill  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  north  of  England. 

BOUllO,  an  iftand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  between  the 
Moluccas  and  Celebes.  It  is  well  cultivated)  and  is  now  fub- 
jcT  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  built  a fortrefs  here.  Some  moun- 
tains in  it  are  exceeding  high,  and  the  fea  on  one  fide  is  uncom- 
monly deep.  It  produces  nutmegs  and  cloves,  as  well  as  cocoa 
and  banana  trees ; befides  many  vegetables  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  about  <50  miles  in  circumference.  E.  long. 
129°.  S.  lat,  4.  30. 

BOUEANl,  or  Arch-Boutant,  in  architcdlure,  an  arch, 
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or  part  of  an  arch,  abutting  againft  the  reins  of  a vault  to  pre- 
vent its  giving  way. 

A Pillar  Bout  ant,  is  a large  chain  or  pile  of  ftone,  naade 
to  fupport  a wall,  terrace,  or  vault. 

BOUTE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  called  boute,  when 
his  legs  are  in  a ftralght  line  from  the  knee  to  the  coronet; 
Ihort-jointcd  horfes  are  apt  to  be  boute,  and  on  the  other  hand 
long-jointed  horfes  are  not. 

BOUTS-rimes,  a popular  term  in  the  French  poetry;  fig- 
nifying  certain  rhymes,  difpofed  in  order,  and  given  to  a poet 
together  with  a fubjeft,  to  be  filled  up  with  verfes  ending  in 
the  fame  word.s,  and  the  fame  order.  The  invention  of  the 
bouts-rimes  is  owing  to  one  Dd  Eot,  a poet,  in  the  year  1649. 
In  fixing  the  bouts,  it  is  ufual  to  choofe  luch  as  feem  the  re- 
moteft,  and  have  the  leaft  conne£lion  with  each  other.  This 
is  but  a trifling  art,  though  fome  good  authors  -fancy  that  thefiS 
rhymes,  which  are  of  all  others  the  eafieft,  aftift  the  invention, 
and  furnifti  new  thoughts.  Sarafin  has  a poem  on  the  defeat  of 
the  bouts  rimes.  The  academy  of  Lantemifts  at  I'holoul'e 
have  contributed  towarfs  keeping  in  countenance  the  bouts- 
rimes,  by  propofing  eacH  year  a fet  of  fourteen,  to  be  filled  up 
on  the  glories  of  the  grand  monarque : the  viftorious  fonnet  to 
be  rewarded  with  a fine  medal.  The  following,  which  wai 
filled  up  by  P.  Commire,  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen : 


Tout  ejl  grand  da?ts  le  roi,  Tafpedi feul  de  fon  bufte 

Rend  nosfiers  emiemis  plus  froids  que  des  gla^ons. 

Et  Guillaume  n attend  quo  le  terns  des  moiftons. 

Pour  Je  voir fuccomher foils  un  bras fi  robufte. 

Quon  ne  nous  vante  plus  les  miracles  d"  Augufte  ; 

IjOuis  de  hicn  regner  lui  feroit  des  lemons  : 

Horace  en  vain  I'egale  aux  dieux  dans  fes  chanfons : 

Moins  que  man  heros  il  etoit  fage  et  jufte>  &c. 

BOUTON,  an  iftand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  about 
12  miles  diftant  from  the  fouth  eaft  part  of  the  iftand  of  Ma- 
caft'ar,  or  Celebes.  The  inhabitants  are  fmall,  but  well  fliaped, 
and  of  a dark  olive  complexion.  The  principal  town  is  Cal- 
lafujung,  which  is  about  a mile  from  the  fea,  on  the  top  of  a 
fmall  hill,  and  round  it  a ftone  wall.  The  houfes  are  not  built 
upon  the  ground,  but  on  pofts.  The  religion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  Mahometan.  E.  long.  122.  30.  S.  lat.  4.  30. 

BOUVILLON,  a city  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Auftrlan  Ne- 
therlands, fituated  in  E.  long.  5.  o.  N.  lat.  49.  55. 

BOW,  arcus,  a weapon  of  ofl'ence  made  of  wood,  or  other 
elaftic  matter,  which,  after  being  ftrongly  bent,  by  means  of  a 
firing  faftened  to  its  two  ends,  in  returning  to  its  natural  ftate 
throws  out  an  arrow  with  great  force.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
long-boKu,  by  way  of  diftiiuftion  from  the  crofs-bow  or  arbaleft. 

The  bow  is  the  moft  ancient  and  the  moft  univerfal  of  all 
weapons.  It  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the  moft  bar- 
barous and  remote  people,  and  who  had  the  leaft  communica- 
tion with  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  ufeofthis  weapon  was  firft 
aboliftied  in  France  under  Louis  XL  in  1481,  and  in  their  place 
were  introduced  the  Swifs  arms,  that  is,  the  halbard,  pike,  and 
broad-fword.  The  long-bow  was  formerly  in  great  vogue  in 
England ; moft  of  our  viftories  in  France  were  acquired  by  it ; 
and  many  laws  were  made  to  regulate  and  encourage  its  ufe. 
The  parliamenli  under  Flenry  "VIII.  complain  “ofthedifufc 
of  the  long-bow,  heretofore  the  fafe-guard  and  defence  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  its  enemies.”  33  Hen. 
YIII.  cap.  6.  The  art  of  ufing  bows  is  called  archeiy,  and 
thofe  prablifed  therein  archers,  or  bovi'vien.  See  Archery. 

The  ftrength  of  a bow  may  be  calculated  on  this  principle, 
that  its  fpring,  i.  c.  the  power  whereby  it  reftores  itfelf  to  its 
natural  pofition,  is  always  proportionate  to  the  diftance  or  fpac^ 
from  whence  it  is  removed. 

The  moft  barbarous  nations  often  excel  in  the  fabric  of  the 
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particular  things  which  they  have  the  greatefl;  neceflity  to  em- 
ploy in  the  common  offices  of  life.  The  Laplanders,  who 
I'upjwrt  themfelves  almoll  entirely  by  hunting,  have  an  art  of 
making  bows,  which  we  in  thefe  improved  parts  of  the  world 
have  never  arrived  at.  Their  bow  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
tough  and  ftrong  wood,  (haved  down  to  the  fame  fizc,  and  flat- 
ted on  each  fide ; the  two  flat  fides  of  the  pieces  are  brought 
clofely  and  evenly  together,  and  then  joined  by  means  of  a 
particular  kind  of  glue.  The  two  pieces,  thus  united,  never 
feparate,  and  the  bow  is  of  much  more  force  to  expel  the  ar- 
row, than  it  could  poffibly  have  been  under  the  fame  dimen- 
•fions  if  made  of  only  one  piece. 

The  bow-firing  of  the  ancients,  called  rp<5(CJtr»f,  was  made  of 
horfe-hair,  and  hence  alfo  called  *9rsr£»a  j though  Homer’s 
bow-firings  are  frequently  made  of  hides  cut  into  fmall  thongs; 
whence  Tc|a  The  uppermofi:  part  of  the  bow,  to  which 

the  firing  was  fafiened,  was  called  Kopuutj,  being  commonly 
made  of  gold,  and  the  lafi  thing  towards  finifhing  the  bow. 
The  Grecian  bows  were  frequently  beautified  with  gold  or 
filver ; whence  we  have  mention  of  aurei  arcus ; and  Apollo  is 
called  AprepoTo^oj.  But  the  matter  of  which  they  were  ordinari- 
ly compofed,  feems  to  have  been  wood  ; though  they  were  an- 
ciently, Scythian-like,  made  of  horn,  as  appears  from  that  of 
Fandarus  in  Homer,  Iliad.  v.  105. 

To  Apollo  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  bow,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Crete,  who  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  mortals  who  underfiood  the  ufe  of 
bows  and  arrows.  Hence,  even  in  latter  ages,  the  Cretan 
bows  were  famous,  and  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  all  others. 
Some,  however,  rather  choofe  to  honour  Perles,  the  fon  of  Per- 
feus,  with  the  invention  of  the  bow;  while  others  aferibe  it  to 
Scythes,  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  progenitor  to  the  Scythians,  who 
were  excellent  at  this  art,  and  by  many  reputed  the  firft  maf- 
ters  of  it.  From  them  it  was  derived  to  the  Grecians,  fome  of 
whofe  ancient  nobility  were  inftrufted  by  the  Scythians  in  the 
nfe  of  the  bow,  which  in  thofe  days  palled  for  a moft  princely 
education.  It  was  firft  introduced  into  the  Roman  army  in  the 
fecond  Punic  war. 

The  Indian  nations  ftill  retain  the  bow.  In  the  repofitory 
of  the  Royal  Society,  a Weft  Indian  bow  two  yards  long  is 
preferved.  The  Scythian  bow  was  famous  for  its  incurvation, 
which  diftinguiftied  it  from  the  bows  of  Greece  and  other  na- 
tions ; being  lb  great  as  to  form  an  half-moon  or  femicircle : 
whence  the  Ihepherd  in  Athenseus,  being  to  deferibe  the  letters 
in  Thefeus's  name,  and  exprefiing  each  of  them  by  fome  appo- 
fite  refcmblance,  compares  the  third  to  the  Scythian  bow; 
meaning  not  the  more  modern  charafter  £,  but  the  ancient  C, 
which  is  femicircular,  and  bears  the  third  place  in  ©HCEV^C. 

Crofs-Bmu,  is  alfo  called  arbalejl  or  arbalet ; which  word  is 
derived  from  arbaViJla,  i.  e.  araibaltjla,  “ a bow  with  a fling.” 
The  arbalet  confills  of  a fteel-bow,  fet  in  a lhaft  of  wood,  fur- 
nilhcd  with  a firing  and  a trigger ; and  is  bent  with  a piece  of 
iron  fiLted  for  that  puq)ofe.  It  fer\'es  to  throw  bullets,  large 
arrows,  dart.s,  &c.  The  ancients  had  large  machines  for  throw- 
ing many  arrows  at  once,  called  arbalets  or  balijlce.  See 
Jialtjla. 

Bow,  is  alfo  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea,  for  taking  the  fun’s 
altitude ; confifting  of  a large  arch  of  9®^^  graduated,  a lhank 
or  ftaft,  a fule  vane,  a fight  vane,  and  an  horizon  vane.  It  is 
now  laid  afide. 

Bow,  among  builders,  abeam  of  wood  orbrafs,  with  three 
long  forews  that  direct  a lathe  of  wo(xl  or  Itecl  to  any  arch; 
chietly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of  Ihips  and  projedlions  of 
fphere.s,  or  wherever  it  is  requifitc  to  draw  large  arches. 

Bow,  in  mufic,  a fmall  machine,  which,  being  drawn  over 
the  firings  of  a mufical  inftrument,  makes  it  rclound.  It  is 
compofed  of  a fmall  (lick,  to  which  are  fafiened  a fullicient  num- 
ber of  horfe-hairs,  and  a ferew  which  ferves  to  give  thefe  hairs  a 
VoL.  il. 
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proper  tenfion.  In  order  that  the  bow  may  touch  the  firiugs 
brifkly,  it  is  ufual  to  rub  the  hairs  with  rofin.  The  ancients 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  bows  of  hair ; in 
lieu  of  them  they  touched  their  inftruments  with. a pledtrum  ; 
over  which  our  bows  have  greatly  the  advantage,  for  giving 
long  and  fltort  founds,  and  other  modifications  which  a plec- 
trum cannot  produce. 

Bow,  among  artificers,  an  inftrument  fo  called  from  its 
figure ; in  ufe  among  gunfmiths,  lockfmiths,  watchmakers, 
&c.  for  making  a drill  go.  Among  turners  it  is  the  name 
of  that  pole  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  to  which  they  faften  the  cord 
that  whirls  round  the  piece  to  be  turned. 

Bo^^',  a neat  and  fmall  town  of  Devonfhire  in  Wales,  feat- 
ed  at  the  head  of  a river  that  falls  into  the  Taw.  It  is  14 
miles  N.  W.  of  Exeter.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  lat.  50.  4^. 

Bow,  or  Stratford,  le  Bo’U),  a confiderable  village  of  Middle- 
fex,  two  miles  and  a half  N.  E.  by  E.  of  London.  It  has 
many  mills,  manufaftories,  and  diftilleries,  on  the  river  Lea, 
which  here-  feparates  Middlefex  from  Elfex.  It  is  faid  that  the 
bridge  here  was  the  firft  built  of  Hone  in  England ; and  that 
from  its  arches  it  received  the  name  of  Bow.  The  church, 
formerly  a chapel  of  eafe  to  Stepney,  was  made  parochial  in 
1740- 

Bows  of  a Saddle,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  arch-wife  to 
receive  the  upper  part  of  a horfe’s  back,  to  give  the  faddle  its 
due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight.  The  fore-bow,  which  fuftains 
the  pommel,  is  compofed  of  the  withers,  the  breafts,  the  points 
or  toes,  and  the  corking.  The  hind-bow  bears  the  trouiequin 
or  quilted  roll.  The  bows  are  covered  with  finews,  that  is 
with  bull’s  pizzles  beaten,  and  fo  run  all  over  the  bows  to  make 
them  ftronger.  They  are  ftrengthened  with  bands  of  iron  to 
keep  them  tight ; and  on  the  lower  fide  are  nailed  the  faddle 
ftraps,  with  which  they  make  faft  the  girths. 

Bow,  Epaule,  in  ffiip-building,  the  rounding  part  of  a 
fhip’s  fide  forward,  beginning  at  the  place  where  the  planks 
arch  inwards ; and  terminated  where  they  clofe,  at  the  ftem  or 
prow.  It  is  proved  by  a variety  of  experiments,  that  a ftiip 
with  a narrow  bow  is  much  better  calculated  for  failing  fwiftly, 
than  one  with  a broad  bow ; but  is  not  fo  well  fitted  for  a high 
fea,  into  which  Ihe  always  pitches  or  plunges  her  fore-part  very 
deep,  for  want  of  fufficient  breadth  to  repel  the  volume  of  wa- 
ter which  file  fo  eafily  divides  in  her  fall.  The  former  of  thefe 
is  called  by  feamen  a lean,  and  the  other  a bluff  how.  Bougner  , 
in  his  Traite  de  Navire,  fays,  “ The  bow  which  meets  with 
the  lead  refiftance  in  a direft  courfe,  not  only  meets  with  the' 
leaft  refiftance  in  oblique  courfes,  but  alfo  has  the  additional  pro- 
perty of  driving  the  leaft  to  leeward  ; which  is  a double  advan- 
tage gained  by  forming  the  bow  fo  as  to  give  it  that  figure 
which  will  be  leaft  refilled  in  moving  through  any  medium.” 

Oti  the  Bow,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon  compre- 
hended between  fome  diftant  objeft  and  that  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  which  is  right  a-head,  or  to  which  the  flfip’s  Hern  is  di- 
refted.  This  phrafe  is  equally  applicable  when  the  objeft  is 
beheld  from  the  fhip,  or  difeovered  by  trigonometrical  calcula- 
tion : as,  we  law  a fleet  at  day-break  bearing  three  points  on 
the Jlarboard-bow  ; that  is,  three  points  from  that  part  of  the 
horizon  which  is  right  a-head,  towards  the  right-hand.  See 
the  article  Bearink. 

Bow-<^t’,  a kind  of  fcarlet  red,  fuperior  to  madder;  but 
inferior  to  the  tnie  fcarlet  grain  for  fixednefs  and  duration.  It 
was  brought  into  Fngland,  and  firft  jiraftifed  at  the  village  of 
Bow,  near  London,  by  Kephler,  a Dutchman,  in  the  year  1(54.3. 

Bow-.§t<;6V,  in  the  fea-language,  a frame  or  compofition  of 
old  ropes  or  junks  of  cables,  ufed  to  be  laid  out  at  the  bows, 
Hems,  and  tides  of  ftfips,  to  prefei-ve  them  from  great  Hakes 
of  ice,  chiclly  when  they  fail  in  high  north  or  ibuth  latitudes. 

Bow-«(7,  or  Bow-wheel,  an  engine  for  catching  filh,  chieily 
lobfters  and  craw-fifib  made  of  two  round  wicker  balkcts, 
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pointed  at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  thruft  into  the  other;  at 
the  mouth  is  a little  rim,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  fomewhat 
bent  inwards.  It  is  alf'o  ufod  for  catching  I'parrows. 

}^o\v-Lrggcd,  or  Ba/idv-li'ggt’d.  Some  children  are  bow- 
legged  from  their  birth  ; others  become  fo  from  a morbid  foft- 
nefs  of  the  tibia,  and  from  fetting  them  on  their  feet  too  early. 
It  is  the  common  confequence  of  bad  nurling,  joined  to  a 
fcrofidous  or  rickety  dil'potition  in  the  infant.  All  attempts 
to  remedy  the  deformity  by  kons,  fir:i])s,  Ac.  Ac.  are  in  ge- 
neral abortive,  and  often  increafe  the  evil.  Wc  ought  only  to 
rely  on  the  ufe  of  a pro})cr  diet,  good  air,  frequent  cxercife, 
but  above  all  the  daily  ufe  of  the  cedd  hath,  to  which  children 
ought  to  be  habituated  from  their  earlieft  ftate  of  infancy.  On 
this  fubjeiSt,  fee  farther  the  excellent  admonitions  of  M.  Rotif- 
feau,  in  the  ill  vol.  of  his  Emilius. 

3o\v-Line,  or  Bozuliug,  a roj)e  fattened  near  the  middle  of 
the  leech,  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fquare  fails,  by  three 
or  four  fubordinate  parts  called  bridles.  It  is  only  ufed  when 
the  wind  is  to  unfavourable  that  the  falls  muft  be  all  braced 
fideways,  or  clofe-hauled  to  the  wind  : in  this  fituation  the 
bow-lines  are  employed  to  keep  the  weather  or  windward  edges 
of  the  principal  fails  tight,  forward,  and  fteady,  without  which 
they  would  always  be  Ihivering,  and  rendered  incapable  of  fer- 
vice.  To  check  the  bow-line  is  to  llacken  it,  when  the  force  of 
the  wind  requires  it. 

V>o\v-Picces,  are  the  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the  bow  of  a Ihip, 

'Row-Bearer^  an  inferior  officer  of  the  foreft,  who  is  fworn 
to  make  inquifition'of  all  trefpaffes  againft  vert  or  venifon,  and 
to  attach  offenders. 

BOWER,  in  gardening,  a place  under  covert  of  trees,  dif- 
fering only  from  an  arbour,  as  being  round  or  fquare,  and 
made  with  a kind  of  dome  or  ceiling  at  top. 

BoweFx,  in  the  fea  language,  the  name  of  an  anchor  carried 
at  the  bow  of  a fhip.  There  are  generally  two  bowers,  called 
JirJl  and  j'ceond,  great  and  little,  or  bejl  and  finall  bower.  See 
Anchoh, 

BOWESS,  or  Bowet,  in  falconry;  a young  hawk,  when 
fhe  draws  any  thing  out  of  her  nell,  and  covets  to  clamber  on 
the  boughs. 

BOWL,  denotes  either  a ball  of  wood,  for  the  ufe  of  bowl- 
ing ; or  a vefl'el  of  capacity,  wherein  to  hold  liquors. 

BOWLDER-stoxes,  ifnall  fiones,  of  a roundifli  figure, 
and  no  determinate  faze,  found  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  on  banks 
or  rather  channels  of  rivers. 

BOWLING,  the  art  of  playing  at  bowls. — This  game  is 
praftifed  on  bowling-greens.  The  fkill  of  bowling  depends 
much  on  a knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  the  right  choice  of  a 
bowl  fuitable  to  it.  'I'he  terms  ufed  in  bowling  are,  to  bowl 
wide,  which  is  when  the  bias  does  not  hold,  or  is  not  ftrong 
enough  ; narrow,  when  it  is  too  ftrong,  or  holds  too  much ; 
ilnely  bowled,  is  when  the  ground  is  well  chofen,  and  the  bowl 
oafles  near  the  block,  even  though  it  goes  much  beyond  it ; 
%owling  through,  or  a yard  over,  is  done  in  order  to  move  the 
block  ; an  over  bowl,  that  which  goes  beyond  it ; a bowl  laid 
at  hand,  is  that  put  down  within  the  gamefter’s  reach,  to  be 
in  the  way  of  the  next  bowler,  and  hinder  his  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  beft  ground  ; bowling  at  length,  neither  bowl- 
ing through  nor  ftiort ; a dead  length,  a juft  or  exaft  one ; 
throwing  or  fiinging,  is  difeharging  a bowl  with  a ftnmgth 
purpofely  too  great  for  a length,  in  order  to  carry  off  either  the 
block  or  fome  near  bowl ; bowl-room,  or  mijjlng  wood,  is  when 
a bowl  has  free  palfage,  without  ftriki ng  on  any  otlier;  get  off, 
is  when  a bowl,  being  narrow,  is  wanted  to  be  wider ; bonvl  hejl 
at  block,  that  neareft  the  block  ; drawing  a cajl  or  bowl,  is  to 
win  it  by  bowling  nearer,  without  ftirring  either  the  bowl  or 
block  ; a bowl  is  laid  to  rub,  when  it  meets  with  fome  obftacle 
in  the  ground,  which  retards  its  motion,  and  weakens  its  force  ; 
it  is  gone,  when  far  beyond  the  block.  Block  fignities  a little 


bowl  laid  for  a mark,  alfo  called  3.  jack.  Murk,  is  a proper 
bowling  diftance,  not  under  lb  many  yards ; and  being  at  Icaft 
a yard  and  a half  from  the  edge  of  the  green.  Ground,  a bag 
or  handkerchief  laid  down  to  mark  where  a Iniwl  is  to  go. 
Lead,  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  block,  and  twwling  firft, 
CaJl,  is  one  beft  bowl  at  an  end.  End,  a hit,  or  when  all  the 
bowls  are  out.  The.  ga7ite,  or  up,  is  five  calls  or  beft  bowls., 

BowLiNG-Grm;,  in  gardening,  a kind  of  parterre  in'  a 
grove,  laid  with  fine  turf,  requiring  to  be  frequently  mowed. 
Bowling-greens  arc  of  Englifti  origin,  but  have  been  adopted 
by  the  French  and  Italians,  who  have  them  only  for  ornament ; 
being  ftrangers  to  or  not  fancjdng  the  excrcifc  of  bowling. 

RowLS^G-Bridles,  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  bow-line  is 
faftened  to  the  leech  of  the  fail. 

BOWSE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  as  much  as  to  bale  or 
pull.  Thus  bowfing  upon  a tack,  is  haling  upon  a tack.  Bowfe 
away,  that  is.  Pull  away  all  together. 

BOWSPRIT,  or  Boltsekit,  a kind  of  maft,  refting  flope- 
wife  on  the  head  of  the  main  ftern,  and  having  its  lower  end 
faftened  to  the  partners  of  the  fore-maft,  and  farther  fupported 
by  the  fore-ftay.  It  carries  the  fprit-fail,  fprit-top-fail,  and 
jack-ftaff;  and  its  length  is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
fore-maft. 

BOWYER  (William),  the  moft  learned  printer  of  his  age, 
was  born  at  White  Friars  in  London,  December  17,  1699. 
His  father,  whofe  name  alfo  was  William,  had  been  eminent  in 
the  fame  profellion;  and  his  maternal  grandfather  (Icabod 
Dawks)  was  employed  in  printing  the  celebrated  Polyglott 
bible  of  bifliop  Walton.  After  having  acquired  a grammatical 
education  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ambi-ofe  Bonwicke,  a non- 
juring  clergyman  of  known  piety  and  learning,  who  then  lived 
at  Headly,  near  Leatherhead  in  Surry,  he  was  admitted  a fizar- 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Newcome,  till  June  1722, 
during  which  period  he  probably  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

A ftiort  time  after,  Mr.  Bowj^er  entered  into  the  printing- 
bufinefs  along  with  his  father;  and  the  firft  book  which  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  his  corre£tion  was  the  complete  edition  of 
Selden,  in  three  volumes  folio,  by  Dr.  David  Wilkins.  Thi^ 
edition  was  begun  in  1722,  and  finifhed  in  1726;  and  Mr. 
Bowyer’s  great  attention  to  it  appeared  in  his  drawing  up  an 
epitome  of  Selden  de  Syjicdr'iis,  as  he  read  the  proof- ftieets.  In 
1727,  he  drew  up  an  excellent  Iketch  of  William  Baxter’s 
Glolfary  of  the  Roman  Antiquities.  This  was  called  “ A 
view  of  a book  intitled  Reliquue  Baxteriana.  In  a letter  to  a 
friend.”  By  this  firft  public  proof  of  Mr.  Bow}’er’s  abilities. 
Dr.  Wotton  and  Mr.  Clarke  were  highly  pleafed;  but  as  it  was 
never  publillied,  and  verj^  few  copies  printed,  it  is  very  feldora 
found  with  the  glolfar}".  In  1728  he  married  Mifs  Ann  Pin- 
dom,  his  deceafed  mother’s  niece,  a ver}'^  accompliflied  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons,  William  and  Thomas ; the  former  of 
whom  died  an  infant.  In  1729  Mr.  Bowyer  jiubliftied  a 
curious  treatife,  intitled,  “ A Pattern  for  young  Students  in 
the  Univerfity ; fet  forth  in  the  Life  of  Ambi'ofe  Bonwicke, 
fome  time  fcholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge but 
though  this  treatife  was  generally  aferibed  to  Mr.  Bowj'er,  it 
was  in  reality  the  produ6Iion  of  Mr.  Ambrofe  Bonwicke,  the 
elder.  About  this  time  it  appears,  that  Air.  Bowyer  had  writ- 
ten a pamjihlet  againft  the  Separatills,  though  neither  the  title 
nor  the  occafion  of  it  are  now  remembered.  'I’he  fame  year, 
through  the  friendlhip  of  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onllow,  he 
was  appointed  printer  of  the  Votes  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons; 
which  office  he  held,  under  three  fucceffive  fi)eakers,  for  near 
fifty  years.  In  1731  Mr.  Bowyer  jjubliftied,  and,  it  is  believed, 
tranjlated  Voltaire’s  Life  of  Charles  XII.  This  year  alfo  hi.s 
wife  dying,  he  remained  a widower  till  i747>  when  he  married 
a very  benevolent  and  worthy  woman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bill,  by 
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whom  he  had  no  children.  In  1733  he  publiflied  a piece  in 
two  ibeets  4to,  intitled,  “ The  Beau  and  the  Academic 
being  a tranilation  from  a I.atin  poem  recited  that  year  at  the 
Sheldonian  theatre;  and  in  1^36  he  was  admitted  into  the 
So  oiety  of  Antiquarians,  where  he  became  an  adlive  and  ufefiil 
member.  In  1742  our  author  publifhed  a tranilation  of 
Trapp’s  Latin  Lefturcs  on  Poeti^'-,  in  which  he  was  affifted  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  though  the  latter  had  a contemptible  opinion  of 
the  performance.  From  this  time  Mr.  Bowyer  occafionally 
diltinguilhed  himfelf  by  a difplay  of  his  literary  talents,  either 
in  original  publications,  or  in  rendering  the  performances  of 
other  writers  more  valuable  by  his  excellerit^  remarks  and  addi- 
tions ; .till,  in  the  year'  1754,  with  a view  of  lelfening  his 
fatigues,  he  commenced  a partnerfhip  with  a relation,  which 
was  diflblved  however  in  three  years.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Richardlbn  in  1761,  Mr.  Bow)'er  fucceeded  hun  as  printer  to 
the  Royal  Society,  through  the  favour  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Macclesfield ; and,  under  the  friendihip  of  five  fuccelTive  pre- 
fidents,  enjoyed  that  office  till  his  death. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Bowyer  publiffied  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
Greek  Teftament,  in  Lvo  vols.  i2mo.  which  fold  with  great 
rapidity  ; the  Conjedlural  Emendations  were  well  received  by 
the  learned,  and  are  thought  to  Ilamp  a confiderable  value  on 
the  work.  The  prefident  and  fellows  of  Havard  college,  in 
Cambridge,  exprefl'ed  their  approbation  of  this  edition  in  very 
high  terms. 

Among  other  learned  works  which  were  fubmitted  to  his 
opinion,  was  Dr.  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  received  very  confideraWe  advantage  from  Mr. 
Bowyer’s  correftions ; and  this  even  in  an  edition  which  was 
neceli'arily  given  to  another  prefs.  In  1761  he  was  employed 
to  print  his  Lordffiip’s  Dobfrine  of  Grace.  A fecond  edition 
being  foon  wanted,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  not  having  been  intrufted 
with  the  care  of  it,  he  prepared  a feries  of  letters  to  the  biffiop 
in  his  own  defence ; of  which;  together  with  a few  he  had 
formerly  received  from  that  great  writer,  he  afterwards  printed 
twelve  copies,  of  which  ten  have  fmee  been  deftroyed.  However, 
there  is  the  belt  authority  for  all'erting,  that  notwithftanding 
any  little  altercations  which  happened.  Dr.  Warburton  always 
retained  a fincere  regard  for  our  author.  In  1 765,  at  the  requeft 
of  Thomas  Hollis,  Efq.  Mr.  Bowyer  wrote  a ffiort  Latin  preface 
to  Dr.  Wallis’s  Granimatica  Lingua  Anglicana.  He  wrote 
alfo  a larger  Engliffi  preface  for  the  fame  work,  which,  however, 
ftill  remains  unprinted.  In  1766  he  entered  into  partnerlhip 
with  Mr.  Nichols,  who,  had  been  trained  by  him  to  the  pro- 
feffion,  and.had  for  feveral  years  affifted  him  in  the  management 
of  his  bufinefs.  The  fame  year,  Mr.  Bowyer  wrote  an  excellent 
Latin  preface  to  Joannis  Hardumi,  JcJuita,  ad  Cenjuram 
Scriptorum  veterum  Prolegomena.  J-uxta  Antograpbum.  In 
1767  he  was  appointed  to  print  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament.  This  year  he  printed 
^Ir.  Clarke’s  excellent  and  learned  work  on  “ The  Connection 
of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Engliih  Coins and  wrote  fome 
notes  upon  it,  which  are  interfperfed  throughout  the  volume 
with  thole  of  the  author.  Part  of  the  Dilfertation  on  the 
Roman  Seftercc  was  likcwife  Mr.  Bowyer’s  prodinftiou  ; and 
the  index,  which  is  an  uncommonly  good  one,  was  drawn  up 
by  him  entirely. 

In  January  1771  Mr.  Bowj'er  loft  his  fecond  wife,  and  In 
conlequence  of  tiiat  event,  received  a letter  of  confolafum  Irom 
his  old  friend  Mr  Clarke,  v/ho  had  fent  him  one  almoft  forty^ 
years  before  on  a fimilar  occalion.  In  the  Philolophical  Trani- 
:i(5tions  for  this  year  was  printed  a very  ingenious  “ Inquiry 
into  the  Value  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  money,”  by 
the  late  Matthew  Raper,  Eftp  But  his  opinions  not  coincid- 
ing with  ihofe  of  Mr  Bowyer,  he  printed  a Imall  [)amphlct,  in- 
titled,  “ Remarks,  occaftone.1  by  a late  Diircrlalion  on  the 


Greek  and  Roman  money.”  In  1773  three  little  traefts  were 
publiffied  by  him,  under  the  title  of  Selc61:  Dilcourl'es.”  lu 
1774  corretSled  a new  edition  of  Schrevelius’s  Greek  Lexi- 
con ; to  which  he  has  added  a number  of  words,  diftinguiflied 
by  an  afterifk,  which  he  himfelf  had  collefted  in  the  courfe  of 
his  ftudies.  Confiderable  arlditions,  ftill  in  manufeript,  were 
made  by  him  to  the  Lexicons  of  Hederic  and  Buxtorf,  the  La- 
tin ones  of  Eaber  and  Littleton,  and  the  Engliffi  Diftionaiy  of 
Bailey  ; and  he  left  behind  him  many  other  proofs  of  his  critical 
fkill  in  the  learned  languages.  In  1774  was  publiftied,  “ The 
Origin  of  Printing,”  in  two  eflays.  The  original  idea  of  this 
valuable  traft  was  Mr  Bowyer’s,  but  it  was  completed  by  Mr. 
Nichols.  Although  our  author,  during  the  laft  ten  years  of 
his  lite,  had  been  afflifted  with  the  palfy  and  ftone,  he  not 
only  preferved  a remarkable  cheerfulnefs  of  temper,  but  was 
enabled  to  fupport  the  labour  of  almoft  incelfant  reading ; and 
he  regularly  correfted  the  learned  works,  efpecially  the  Greek 
books,  which  came  from  his  prefs.  This  he  continued  to  do 
till  within  a few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  No- 
vember 1 777’  wftcu  he  had  nearly  completed  his  78th  year. — 
For  more  than  half  a century  Mr.  Bowyer  was  unrivalled  as  a 
learned  printer ; and  many  of  the  moll  mafterly  produilions  of 
this  kingdom  have  come  from  his  prefs.  To  his  literary  and 
profeflional  abilities  he  added  an  excellent  moral  charafter ; and 
he  was  particularly  diftinguiffied  by  his  inflexible  probity,  and 
un  uncommon  alacrity  in  relieving  the  neceffitous. 

BOWYERS,  artificers  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  bows;  iij, 
which  fenfe,  bowyers  Hand  diftinguiflied  from  fletchers,  who 
made  arrows.  The  bowyers  company  in  London  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1620 : and  confifts  of  a mailer,  two  wardens,  twelve 
affiftants,  and  30  on  the  livery.  See  Archery. 

BOX,  in  its  moil  common  acceptation,  denotes  a fmall  cheft 
or  coffer  for  holding  any  thing. 

Dice-Box,  a narrow  deep  cornet,  channelled  within,  wherein 
the  dice  are  ftiaken  and  thrown.  This  anfwers  to  what  the 
Romans  called  fritillus ; whence,  crepitantes  fritilli ; and,  In 
Seneca,  rejonante  friiillo.  The  fame  author  ufes  alfo  concutere 
fritillum,  figuratively,  for  playing. — Befides  the  fritillus,  the 
Romans,  for  greater  fecurity,  had  another  kind  of  dice-box 
called  pyrgus,  and  fometimes  turricula.  It  was  placed 

immoveable  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  being  perforated  or  open 
at  both  ends,  and  Hkewife  channelled  within  ; over  the  top  uais 
placed  a kind  of  funnel,  Into  which  the  dice  were  call  out  upon 
the  fritillus ; whence  defeending,  they  fell  through  the  bottom 
on  the  table ; by  which  all  pradtifing  on  them  with  the  fingers 
was  effedlually  prevented.  For  want  of  fome  contrivance  of 
this  kind,  our  lliaiqiers  have  opportunities  of  playing  a variety 
of  tricks  with  the  box,  as  palming,  topping,  llabbing,  tkc. 

Box  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  uncertain  (juantity  or  meafure  : thus 
a box  of  quickfilver  contains  from  one  to  two  hundred  pound.s 
weight;  a box  of  prunellas  only  14  lb.  a box  of  rings  for  keys, 
two  grofs.  See. 

Box-Tree,  in  botany.  See  Buxus. 

African-Box.  Sec  Myrsink. 

BOXERS,  a kind  of  atblef.c,  who  combat  or  contend  for 
vidlory  with  their  lifts.  Boxers  amount  to  the  fame  with  what 
among  the  Romans  were  called  pu^iles.  The  ancient  ln>xers 
battled  with  great  force  and  fuiy,  inlomuch  as  U)  d.ith  out  each 
others  teeth,  break  bones,  and  often  kill  each  other.  The 
ftrange  disfigurements  thefe  boxers  underwent  were  fuch  that 
they  fre(|uently  could  not  be  known,  and  rende’vd  them  the 
fnbjedl  of  many  railleries.  In  the  Greek  anthology  there  are 
four  e)>igrams  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  and  one  of  Lucian,  wherein 
their  disfigurements  are  pleafantly  enough  expol'id. 

BOXING,  the  cxercife  of  fighting  with  the  filLs,  cither  naked, 
or  with  a ftone  or  leaden  ball  grafped  in  them  : in  which  I’e.nfe, 
boxing  coincides  with  the  pugillains  of  the  Ivumans,  and  what 
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on  our  amphitheatres  is  fometimes  called  trial  of  manhood. 
When  the  chamj)ions  had  o-paifa>,  or  balls,  whether  of  lead  or 
Hone,  it  was  j)ropcrl7  denominated  The  ancient 

boxing  ditlercd  from  the  pugna  ccvjluum,  in  which  the  com- 
batants had  leathern  thongs  on  their  hands,  and  balls  to  oft’end 
their  antagonitts ; though  this  diftindtion  is  frequently  over- 
looked, and  fighting  with  the  cajlus  ranked  as  a part  of  the 
bufmefs  of  pngiJes.  We  may  diftinguifli  three  fpecies  of 
boxing ; <uix.  where  both  the  head  and  hands  were  naked  ; 
where  the  hands  were  armed  and  the  head  naked ; and  where 
the.  head  was  covered  with  a kind  of  cap  called  amphotides, 
and  the  hands  alfo  furniflied  with  the  cafhis.  The  art  of 
Iwxing  is  ver}'  ancient,  having  been  exercifed  in  the  heroic 
ages.  Thofe  who  prepared  themfelves  for  it,  ufed  all  the  means 
that  cimld  be  contrived  to  render  themfelves  fat  and  flefhy,  that 
they  might  be  better  able  to  endure  blows  : whence  corpulent 
men  or  women  were  ulually  called  pugiles,  according  to  Te- 
rence : Sigua  5/?  babifior  paulo,  pugih-.m  ejfe  aiunt. 

This  vulgar  though  favourite  art  has  been  in  a manner  ap- 
propriated by  the  Engllfh.  About  half  a century  ago  it  was 
encouraged  by  the  firft  of  the  nobility,  patronifed  by  the  firfl: 
Jiibjeft  in  the  realm,  and  tolerated  by  the  magifirates.  Eefore 
the  ellablhhment  of  Broughton’s  amphitheatre,  a Booth  was 
eredled  at  Tottenham  Court,  in  which  the  proprietor,  Mr, 
<jeorge  Ta}dor,  invited  the  profeflbrs  of  the  art  to  difplay  their 
Ikill,  and  the  public  to  be  prefent  at  its  exhibition.  The  bruifers 
then  had  the  reward  due  to  their  prowefs,  in  a divifion  of  the 
entrance- money,  which  fometimes  was  100,  or  150 1.  The 
general  mode  of  fharing  was  for  two  thirds  to  go  to  the  winning 
champion,  while  the  remaining  third  was  the  right  of  the  lofer ; 
though  fometimes  by  an  exprefs  agreement  of  the  parties,  the 
conqueror  and  the  vanquiflied  lhared  alike.  The  nobility  and 
gentrj'  having  complained  of  the  inconveniencies  fnftained  at 
Taylor’s  Booth,  prevailed  on  Mr.  Broughton,  who  was  then 
riling  into  note  as  the  firft  bruifer  In  London,  to  build  a place 
Better  adapted  for  fuch  exhibitions  behind  Oxford-road.  After 
& courf'e  of  years,  however,  thefe  exhibitions  became  gradually 
lefs  patronifed  and  frequented,  owing  probably  to  the  refinement 
of  our  manners.  Lately,  indeed,  they  again  became  fafhion- 
ahle,  till  a fatal  ilTue  which  attended  one  of  thefe  brutal  contefts 
Brought  the  jrraftice  again  into  difrepute ; one  of  the  combat- 
ants having  been  killed  on  the  fpot.  To  the  difgrace  of  the 
times,  thefe  favage  praftices  were  encouraged  by  thofe  perfons 
whofe  elevated  ftation  in  fociety  impofe  on  them  the  duty  of 
fetting  a good  example  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Boxing,  among  failors,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  rehearfmg  the 
ieveral  points  of  the  compafs  in  their  proper  order. 

Boxing  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  tapping  of  a tree  to  make  it 
yield  its  juice.  The  boxing  of  maple  is  performed  by  making 
an  hole  with  an  ax  or  chilfel  into  the  fide  of  the  tree  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground ; out  of  it  flows  a liquor  of  which  fugar 
is  made. 

BOXTEHUDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  fubjefi  to  the  Danes.  It  is  feated  on  the  rivulet 
Tlfe,  which  falls  into  the  Elbe,  in  E.  long.  9.  35.  N.  lat. 
S3-  AO.  ^ 

BOXTET.,  a town  in  Dutch  Brabant,  with  fluices,  feated  on 
the  river  Boinmcl.  E.  long.  5.  15.  N.  lat.  51.  30. 

BOYAR,  a term  ufed  for  a grandee  of  Ruflia  and  Tranfyl- 
vania.  Bccman  fays,  that  the  boyars  are  the  upper  nobility  5 
nnd  adds,  that  the  C'zar  of  Mufeovv,  in  his. diplomas,  names 
the  boyars  before  the  waywodes.  SeeSVAYWOUF.. 

BOYAU,  in  fortification,  a ditch  covered  with  a jxirapef, 
"^hich  lerves  as  a communication  between  two  trenches,  it 
runs  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  Ixaly  of  the  place ; and  ferves 
a.s  a line  of  contravallation,  not  only  to  hinder  the  (allies  of  the 
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befieged,  but  alfo  to  fecure  the  miners.  But  when  It  Is  a par- 
ticular cut  that  runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  fome  fpot  of 
ground,  it  is  drawn  fo  as  not  to  be  enfiladed  or  fcoured  by  the 
fhot  from  the  t«wn. 

BOYER  (Abel),  a well-known  gloffographcr  and  hlftorio- 
grapher,  born  at  Cadres  in  France,  in  1664.  Upon  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edift  of  Nanta,  he  went  firft  to  Geneva,  then  to 
Franeker,  where  he  finifhed  his  ftudies ; and  came  finally  to 
England,  where  he  applied  himfelf  fo  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Englifh  language,  and  made  fo  great  a proficiency  therein,  that 
he  became  an  author  of  confiderable  note  in  it,  being  employed 
in  the  writing  of  feveral  periodical  and  political  works.  He 
was  for  many  years  concerned  in,  and  had  the  principal 
management  of,  a newfpaper  called  the  Pqfi-bqy.  He  likewife 
publifhed  a monthly  work,  intitled,  the  Political  flate  of  Great- 
Britain.  He  wrote  a life  of  queen  Anne  in  folio,  which  is 
efteemed  a very  good  chronicle  of  that  period  of  the  Englifli 
hiftoiy.  But  what  has  rendered  him  the  mod  known,  and 
eftablifhed  his  name  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  are  the  excellent 
Diftionary  and  Grammar  of  the  French  language,  which  he 
compiled,  and  which  have  been  and  dill  arc  reckoned  the  bed 
in  their  kind.  He  alfo  wrote,  or  rather  tranllated  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  Racine,  the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  which  he 
publillied  under  the  title  of  The  Fidim.  It  was  performed  with 
fuccefs  at  the  theatre  of  Drury-lane,  and  is  far  from  being  a 
bad  play.  Nor  can  there  perhaps  be  a ftronger  inftance  of  the 
abilities  of  its  author,  than  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  attempt  j fince 
writing  with  any  degree  of  coiTedfntfs  or  elegance',  even  in 
profe,  in  a language  which  we  were  not  born  to  the  fpeaking 
of,  is  an  excellence  not  very  frequently  attained ; but  to  proceed 
fo  far  in  the  perfedlion  of  it  as  to  be  even  fufferable  in  poetiy', 
and  more  efpecially  in  that  of  the  Drama,  in  which  the  dihtion 
and  manner  of  expreflion  require  a peculiar  dignity  and  force, 
and  In  a language  fo  difficult  to  attain  the  perfeft  command  of 
as  the  Englifli,  is  what  has  been  very  feldom  accomplifhed.— • 
He  died  in  the  year  1729. 

Boyer,  in  navigation,  a kind  of  Flemifli  (loop,  or  fmall 
veflel  of  burden,  having  a bowfprit,  a caftle  at  each  end,  and  a 
tall  maft}  chiefly  fit  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  and  in  many 
of  its  parts  refembling  a fmack. 

BOYES,  idolatrous  priefts  among  the  favages  of  Florida. 
Eveiy  prieft  attends  a particular  idol,  and  the  natives  addrefs’ 
themfelves  to  the  prieft  of  that  idol  to  which  they  intend  to  pay 
their  devotion.  The  idol  is  invoked  in  hymns,  and  his  ufual 
offering  is  the  fmoke  of  tobacco. 

BOYLE  (Richard),  one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  of  the  laft 
century,  and  generally  ftyled  the  Great  earl  of  Corke,  was  the 
youngeftfon  of  Mr.  Roger  Boyle,  and  \vas  bom  at  Canterbury, 
on  the  3d  of  Oftober  1566.  He  ftudied  at  Bennet  college, 
Cambridge  j afterwards  became  a ftudent  in  the  Middle 
Temple.  Having  loft  his  father  and  mother,  and  being  un- 
able to  fupport  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he 
became  clerk  to  Sir  Richard  Manhood,  one  of  the  chief  barons 
of  the  exchequer}  but  finding  that  by  his  employment  he  could 
not  raife  his  fortune,  he  went  tb  Ireland  in  1388,  with  fewer 
pounds  in  his  pocket  than  he  afterwards  ac<juired  thoufands 
a-year.  He  was  then  about  twenty-two,  had  a graceful  pcrlbn, 
and  many  other  accompliflimcnts,  which  enabled  him  to  render 
himfelf  ufeful  to  feveral  of  the  principal  perfons  employed  in 
the  government,  by  drawing  up  for  them  memorials,  cafes, 
and  anfw«rs.  In  1595,  he  nianicd  Joan  the  daughter  and  co- 
heirefs  of  William  Arifley,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  ; 
and  file  dying  in  labour  of  her  firft  child,  which  was  born  dead, 
in  1599,  left  him  an  eftatc  of  5°°^-  R-yo^rin  land.  In  confe- 
quence  of  various  lervices,  and  the  great  abilities  he  tlifplayed,  he 
gradually  role  to  the  highc.ll  ofliccs,  and  even  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage  of  Ireland  j to  which  he  was  raifed  by  king  James  I. 
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on  the  2pth  of  September  1616,  hr  the  ftyle  and  title  of  baron 
of  You^bdl,  in  the  county  of  Cork  : four  years  aiter,  he  was 
created' vifcount  Dungarv on  and  carl  of  Cork;  and  in  1691 
was  made  lord  treafurer  of  Ireland,  an  honour  that  was  made 
hereditar}'  to  lus  family.  He  particularly  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
by  the  noble  ftand  he  made,  when  the  fatal  rebellion  broke  out 
in  that  kingdom,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; and  in  his  old 
age  ailed  with  as  much  bravery  and  military  fkill,  as  if  he  had 
been  trained  from  his  infancy  to  the  profeilion  of  arms.  He 
turned  the  caftlc  of  Idlmore,  his  capital  feat,  into  a fortrefs 
Capable  of  demanding  refpeCl  from  the  Irifli.  He  immediately 
armed  and  difciplined  his  fervants  and  protcftant  tenants  ; and 
by  their  alhllance,  and  a fmall  army  railed  and  maintained  at 
his  own  expence,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  his  four 
fons,  defended  the  province  of  Munfter,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a 
year  took  feveral  ftrong  caftles,  and  killed  upwards  of  3000  of 
the  enemy : during  which  time  he  paid  his  forces  regularly; 
and  when  all  his  money  was  gone,  like  a true  patriot,  converted 
his  pkte  into  coin.  This  great  man  died  on  the  i^th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  1634. 

Boyle  (Roger),  earl  of  Orrer}'^,  the  fifth  fon  of  Richard, 
ftyled  the  Great  earl  of  Corie,  was  bom  April  25,  1621  ; and 
bv  the  credit  of  his  father  with  the  lord  deputy  Faulkland,  rail- 
ed to  the  dignity  and  title  of  baron  Brogbill,  when  only  feven 
years  old.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Dublin,  where 
he  foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  an  early  and  promifing  genius. 
He  afterwards  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy;  and  at  his 
return  affifted  his  father  in  oppofing  the  rebellious  Irifli,  in 
which  he  behaved  with  all  the  fplrit  of  a young,  and  all  the 
dlfcretion  of  an  old,  officer.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king,  he 
retired  to  Marfton  in  Somerfetftiire,  and  hid  himfelf  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  a dole  retirement ; but  being  at  length  afhamed  to  fit 
the  tame  fpedator  of  all  the  mil'chief  that  appeared  around  him, 
he  refolved  to  attempt  fomething  in  favour  of  the  king;  and 
under  the  pretence  of  going  to  the  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  he  determined  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  apply  himfelf  to 
king  Charles  II.  for  a coramiffion  to  raife  what  forces  he  could 
'in  Ireland,  in  order  to  reftore  his  niajcfty,  and  recover  his  own 
ellate.  To  this  purpofe,  he  prevailed  on  the  earl  of  Warwick  to 
procure  a licence  for  his  going  to  the  Spa;  and  having  railed  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money,  came  up  to  London  to  profecute 
his  voyage  : but  he  had  not  been  long  in  town  when  he  receiv- 
ed a meflage  from  Cromwell,  who  was  then  general  of  the  par- 
liament’s forces,  that  he  intended  to  wait  upon  him.  The  lord 
Brogbill  was  furprifed  at  this  meflage,  having  never  had  the 
leaft  acquaintance  with  Cromwell ; and  defired  the  gentleman 
to  let  the  general  know,  that  he  would  wait  upon  his  excellen- 
cy. But  while  he  was  waiting  the  return  of  the  meflenger,  Crom- 
well entered  the  room  ; and  after  mutual  civilities  had  palled 
between  them,  told  him  in  few  words,  that  the  committee  of 
ftate  were  apprlfed  of  his  defign  of  going  over  and  applying 
to  Charles  Stuart  for  a connnillion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland; 
and  that  they  were  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if 
he  himfelf  had,  not  diverted  them  frenn  that  refolution.  The 
lord  Brogbill  intemiptcd  him,  by  afliiring  him  that  the  intel- 
ligence which  the  committee  had  received  was  falfe,  and  that 
he  neither  was  in  a capacity  iicr  had  any  inclination  to  raile 
difturbances  in  Ireland  : but  Cromv.'cll,  inltcad  of  making  any 
rej)ly,  drew  fome  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  were  the 
copies  of  feveral  letters  which  the  lord  Brogbill  had  lent  to  thofe 
perfons  in  whom  he  moft  confided,  and  ])iit  them  into  his 
hands.  The  lord  Broghill,  upon  the  jicrufal  of  thofe  papers, 
finding  It  to  no  purpofe  to  difl'emble  any  longer,  alked  his  ex- 
cellency’s pardon  for  what  he  had  laid,  returned  him  his  humble 
thanks  for  his  proteiflion  againft  the  committee,  and  entreated 
fais  direction  how  to  behave  in  fuch  a delicate  conjunfture. 
Cromwell  told  him>  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a 
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ftrangcr  to  his  perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and  charac- 
ter ; he  had  heard  how  gallantly  his  lordlhip  had  behaved  in  the 
Irifli  wars ; and  therefore,  fince  he  was  named  lord  luutenanl 
of  Ireland,  and  the  reducing  that  kingdom  was  now  become 
his  province,  he  had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer 
his  lordlhip  the  command  of  a general  officer,  if  he  would  ferve 
in  that  war ; and  he  fliould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements  im- 
pofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fwofel  againft  any 
but  the  Irifli  rebels. 

The  lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo  generous  and 
unexpefted  an  oft'er.  Fle  law  himfelf  at  liberty  by  all  the  rules 
of  honour,  to  fen'e  againft  the  Irifli,  whole  rebellion  and  bar- 
barities were  equally  detefted  by  the  royal  party  and  the  parlia- 
ment. Fle  defired,  however,  fome  time  to  confider  of  what 
had  been  propofed  to  him.  But  Cromwell  brifldy  told  him, 
that  he  mull  come  to  fome  refolution  that  very  inftant  i-that 
he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  committee,  who  were  ftill  fit- 
ting ; and  if  his  lordfliip  rejeiSted  their  offer,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  fend  him  to  the  tow^cr.  Upon  this,  the  lord  Broghill, 
finding  that  his  liberty  and  life  were  in  the  utmoft  danger, 
gave  his  word  and  honour  that  he  would  faithfully  ferve  him 
agqinft  the  Irifli  rebels  : on  which  Cromwell  once  more  aflured 
him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made  with  him  Ihould  be 
jiunftually  obferved  ; and  then  ordered  him  to  repair  to  Briftol, 
adding,  that  he  himfelf  w'ould  foon  follow  him  into  Ireland. 
Lord  Broghill,  therefore,  having  fettled  the  bufinefs  of  his 
command,  went  over  into  that  country ; where,  by  his  conduct 
and  intrepidity,  he  perfomied  many  important  fen  ices,  and 
fully  juftified  the  opinion  Cromwell  had  conceived  of  him.  By 
his  owm  intereft  he  now  raifed  a gallant  troop  of  horfe,  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  gentlemen  attached  to  him  by  perfonal  friendftiip ; 
which  corps  was  foon  increafed  to  a complete  regiment  of  1500 
men.  Thefe  he  led  into  the  field  againft  the  Irifli  rebels ; and 
w'as  fpeedily  joined  by  Cromwell,  who  found  lii^  new  ally  of 
the  greateft  confequence  to  the  intereft  of  the  comm.onwealth. 

Cromwell,  when  he  became  proteftor,  occafionally  fent  for 
lord  Broghill,  merely  to  take  his  advice.  And  we  are  told,  that, 
not  long  after  his  coming  to  England,  he  formed  a projeft  for  en- 
gaging Cromw'ell  to  reftore  the  old  conftitution.  The  bafis  of  the 
fchenie  was  to  be  a match  between  the  king  (Charles  II.)  and 
the  protector’s  daughter.  As  his  lordfliip  maintained  a fecret 
correfpondence  with  the  exiled  monarch  and  his  friends,  it  was 
imagined  that  he  was  beforehand  pretty  fure  that  Charles  was 
not  averfe  to  the  fchenie,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
have  propofed  it  ferioiilly  to  Cromwell ; who  at  firft  feenicd  to 
think  it  not  unfeafible.  FTe  foon  changed  his  mind,  however, 
and  told  Broghill  that  he  thought  his  project  Impracfticable : 
“ For  (faid  he)  Charles  can  never  forgive  me  the  death  of  his 
father.”  In  fine,  the  bufinefs  came  to  nothing,  although  his 
lordfliip  had  engaged  Croniwell’s  wife  and  daughter  in  the 
fchenie  ; but  he  never  durft  let  the  protector  know  that  he  had 
previouily  treated  with  Charles  about  it. 

On  the  death  of  the  proteeftor,  lord  Broghill  continued  attach- 
ed to  his  fon  Richard,  till,  when  he  faw  that  the  honefty  and 
good-nature  of  that  worthy  man  would  infallibly  render  him  a 
pi-ey  to  his  many  enemies,  he  did  not  think  it  advilable  to  fink 
with  one  that  he  could  not  fave.  The  dark  cIouof  of  anarchy 
feemed  now  to  be  hovering  over  the  Britifli  ifland.  Lord  Brog- 
hill faw  the  ftorni  gathering,  and  he  deemed  it  ])n.ident  to  re- 
tire to  his  command  in  Ireland,  where  he  fliortly  after  had  th,e 
fati.sfacftion  of  feeing  things  take  a turn  extremely  favourable 
to  the  defign  he  had  long  been  wcll-wilher  to,  viz.  that  of  the 
king’s  reftoration.  In  confideration  of  his  eminent  i'ervices  in 
promoting  this  event,  Charles  created  him  Farl  of  Orrery  by 
letters-jiatent  bearing  date  September  5,  1660,  and  he  was 
foon  after  made  one  of  the,  lords  juftiees  of  Ireland ; and  his 
condu(5I,  while  at  the  bead  of  affairs  in  that  kii)gdc.im,  was 
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luoli  as  greatly  added  to  the  general  eftecm  In  which  his  cha- 
iMitter  was  held  before. 

His  lordihip's  avStive  and  toilfome  courfe  of  life  at  length 
brought  upon  him  fome  difeales  and  intiijnitics  ; notwithfland- 
ing  which,  on  the  king’s  defiling  to  fee  him  in  England,  he 
went  over  in  1665.  He  found  the  court  in  fome  diforderj 
tince  his  majelty  was  on  the  point  of  removing  the  great  earl 
of  Clarendon,  lord  high  chancellor  j and  there  was  allb  a great 
niifunderfiaiuling  between  the  two  royal  brothers.  I.ord  Or- 
rery undertook  to  reconcile  the  king  with  the  duke  of  York  j 
which  he  elVedtcd  by  prevailing  on  the  latter  to  *fk  his  ma- 
jclly’s  pardon  for  fome  tleps  he  had  taken  in  fujiport  of  the 
lord  chancellor. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  found  himfelf  called  to  a new. 
fceneof  adlion,  the  Dutch  war  being  then  at  its  height ; and  the 
duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral  of  France,  meditating  a defcent 
upon  Ireland.  This  however  was  rendered  abortive  by  the 
2>rudent  meafures  of  lord  Orrery;  but  in  the  midll  of  thefe 
labenirs,  a difpute  arote  betwixt  him  and  his  old  friend  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord  lieutenant.  'ITiis  quarrel,  though 
at  tii-ft  of  a private  nature,  became  at  laft  very  public,  loft  him 
Lis  piiblic  emjiloj’ments,  though  not  the  king's  favour ; as 
he  ftill  came  frequently  to  court,  and  fometimes  to  council, 
where,  on  all  occafions,  he  gave  hiil  oj:>inion  and  advice  with 
the  freedom  of  an  lionelt  jilain-dealing  man. 

In  1C7S,  being  attacked  more  cruelly  >ban  ever  by  his  old 
■enemy  the  gout,  he  made  his  laft  voyage  to  England  for  me- 
'flical  a Ivice,  But  his  diforder  was  not  to  be  got  the  better  of ; 
fo  that  having  in  his  laft  illnefs  given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of 
Chriftian  j)atience,  manly  courage,  and  rational  fortitude,  he 
breathed  his  laft  on  the  i6th  of  Oftober  1679,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.  His  lordlhip  wrote,  i.  A work  Intitled  The 
Art  of  war.  2.  Parthenifla,  a romance,  in  one  volume  folio. 

Several  poems.  4.  Dramatic  pieces,  two  volumes.  5.  State- 
trqbts,  in  one  volume  folio,  Ac.  Air.  Waljjole,  fpeaking  of 
this  nobleman,  fays,  he  never  made  a bad  figure  but  as  a jjoet. 
As  a foldier,  his  bravery  was  diftinguiftied,  his  ftratagems  re- 
markable. As  a ftatefman,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  he  had 
the  confidence  of  Cromwell.  As  a man,  he  was  grateful,  and 
would  have  fujiported  the  fon  of  his  friend : but,  like  Cicero 
and  Richelieu,  he  could  not  be  content  without  being  a poet; 
though  he  was  ill  qualified,  his  writings  of  that  kind  being  flat 
and  trivial. 

Boyle  (Robert),  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers,  as  well 
as  beft  men,  that  any  country  'nas  ever  j^roduced,  was  the  feventh 
fon  and  the  fourteenth  child  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  and  was 
born  at  Lifmore,  in  the  jirovince  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  the  2 5th 
of  January,  1626-7  ; the  veiy  year  of  the  death  of  the  learned 
lord  Bacon,  whofe  j)lans  of  exjierimental  philofojjhy  our  author 
afterwards  fo  ably  feconded.  While  very  young,  he  was  in- 
ftrurted  in  his  f.ither’s  houfe  to  read  and  write,  and  to  fpeak 
lYench  and  Latin.  In  163^,  when  only  eight  years  old,  he  was 
lent  over  to  England  to  be  educated  at  Eton  fchool.  Here 
he  foon  difeovered  an  extraordinary  force  of  uuderftanding, 
with  a difpofition  to  cultivate  and  improve  it  to  the  utmoft. 

After  remaining  at  Eton  between  three  and  four  years,  his  fa- 
ther fent  him  along  with  his  brother  Francis,  in  1638,  on  their 
travels  upon  the  continent.  They  palled  through  France  to 
Geneva,  where  they  fettled  for  fome  time  to  j)urfue  their  ftu- 
dies;  here  our  author  refumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  mathematics,  which  he  had  commenced  at  Eton 
when  ten  years  old,  in  confequeiice  of  an  illnefs  which  {pre- 
vented hi.s  other  ufual  ftudies. 

In  the  autumn  of  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  and  travelled 
through  Switzerland  and  Italy  to  Venice,  from  whence  he  re- 
turne/1  again  to  Florence,  where  he  fpent  the  winter,  ftudying 
the  Italian  language  and  hiftory,  and  the  works  of  the  cclebrat- 
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ed  aftronomcr  Galileo,  who  died  in  a vtTlage  near  this  city  dur-  | 
ing  Air.  Boyle’s  refidcnce  here. 

About  the  end  of  Alarch  1642,  he  fet  out  from  Florence, , 1 
vifitcd  Rome  and  other  places  in  Italy,  then  returned  to  the: 
fouth  of  France.  At  Marfeilles,  in  May  1642,  Mr.  Boyle  re- 
ceived letters  from  his  father,  which  informed  him  that  the; 
rebellion  had  bi’oken  out  in  Ireland,  and  with  how  much  dif-- 
ficulty  he  had  procured  250I.  then  remitted,  to  help  him  andl 
• his  brother  home.  This  remittance  however  never  reached! 
them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Geneva  with  their  r 
governor  Air.  Alarcombes,  who  contrived  on  his  own  credit, , 
and  by  felling  fome  jewels,  to  raife  money  enough  to  carry  ■ 
them  to  England,  where  they  arrived  in  1644.  On  their  ar- 
rival they  found  that  their  father  was  dead,  and  had  left  our 
author  the  manor  of  Stalbridge  in  England,  with  fome  other 
confiderable  eftates  in  Ireland. 

From  this  time  JMr.  Boyle’s  chief  refidence,  for  fome  years 
at  leaft,  was  at  his  manor  of  Stalbridge,  from  whence  he  made 
occafional  excurfions  to  Oxford,.  London,  Ac ; apj)lying  himfelf 
with  great  induftry  to  various  kinds  of  ftudies,  but  efpecially 
to  philofo{)hy  and  chemiftiy  ; and  feizing  every  0{)portunity  of 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  moil  learned  men  of  his 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  that  fmall  but  learned 
body  of  men,  who,  when  all  academical  ftudies  were  interrupted 
by  the  civil  wars,  fecreted  themfelves  about  the  year  1645 » 
and  held  private  meetings,  firft  in  London,  afterwards  at  Ox- 
ford, to  cultivate  fubjedts  of  natural  knowledge  upon  that  [)lan 
of  experiment  which  lord  Bacon  had  delineated.  They  ftyled 
themfelves,  then.  The  PbUo/offltc  College  ; but  after  the  reilor-. 
ation,  when  they  were  Incorporated,  and  diftinguiftied  o])enly, 
they  took  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  fummer  of  1634  he  retired  to  fettle  at  Oxford,  the 
Philofophical  Society  being  removed  from  London  to  that  {place, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  converfation  of  the  other  learned  mem- 
bers, his  friends,  who  had  retired  thither,  fuch  as  Wilkins, 
Wallis,  Ward,  Willis,  Wren,  Ac.  It  was  during  his  refi- 
dcnce here  that  he  improved  that  admirable  engine  the  air  - 
{pum{p ; and  by  numerous  ex{periments  was  enabled  to  difeover 
feveral  qualities  of  the  air,  I'o  as  to  lay  a foundation  for  a com- 
plete theor)\  He  declared  againft  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle, 
as  having  in  it  more  of  words  than  things ; {iromifing 
much,  and  perfonning  little ; and  giving  the  inventions  of 
men  for  indubitable  proofs,  Inftead  of  building  upon  obferva- 
tion  and  experiment.  He  was  fo  zealous  for  this  true  method 
of  learning  by  experiment,  and  fo  careful  about  it,  that 
though  the  Cartefian  philofophy  then  made  a great  noife  in 
the  world,  yet  he  could  never  be  perfuaded  to  read  the  works 
of  Defcartes,  for  fear  he  ftiould  be  amufed  and  led  away  by 
{plaufible  accounts  of  things  founded  on  conjeblure,  and  mere- 
ly hypothetical.  But  {philofophy,  and  enquiries  into  nature, 
though  they  engaged  his  attention  dee{ply,  did  not  occupy  him 
entirel)’-;  as  he  ftill  continued  to  {Purfue  critical  and  theological 
ftudies.  He  had  offers  of  preferment  to  enter  into  holy  orders, 
by  the  government,  after  the  reftoration.  But  he  declined  the 
ofl'er,  choofing  rather  to  purfue  his  Audios  as  a layman,  in  fuch 
a manner  as  might  be  moft  eft'ccftual  for  the  fu{pport  of  religion  ; 
and  began  to  communicate  to  the  world  the  fmits  of  thefe 
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ftudies.  Thefe  fruits  were  very  numerous  and  important,  as 
well  as  various  : the  princi|pal  of  which,  as  well  as  of  fome 
other  memorable  occuirences  of  his  life,  were  nearly  In  th« 
following  order. 

In  i66o  came  out,  i . New  ex{perlments,  {phyfico-mechanical, 
touching  the  fpring  of  the  air  and  its  eft'eHs. — 2.  Sera{phic 
love ; or  fome  motives  and  incentives  to  the  love  of  God,  pa- 
thetically difeourfed  of  in  a letter  to  a friend.  A work  which 
it  has  been  faid  was  owing  to  his  courtftiip  of  a lady,  the 
daughter  of  Cary  earl  of  Alonmouth ; though  our  author  was 
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never  married. — ^3.  Certain  phyfiological  eflays  and  other  trails, 
in  1661. — 4.  Sceptical  chemift,  1662;  reprinted  about  the 
year  1679,  with  the  addition  of  many  experiments  and  notes 
on  the  produciblenefs  of  chemical  principles. 

In  the  year  1663,  the  Royal  Society  being  Incorpnr:ited  by 
hing  Charles  II.  Mr.  Boyle  was  named  one  of  the  council; 
and  as  he  might  juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  that 
learned  body,  fo  he  continued  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  ir- 
dultrious  of  its  members  during  the  whole  com'fe  of  his  life, 
l iisnext  jniblicaticns  were,  5.  Confideralions  touching  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  experimental  and  natural  philofophy,  166.3. — 6.  Ex- 
periments and  confiderations  upon  colours ; to  which  was  add- 
ed a letter,  containing  Obt'ervations  on  a diamond  that  fliines 
in  the  dark,  1663.  This  treatife  is  full  of  curious  and  ufeful 
remarks  on  the  hitherto  unexplained  doftrine  of  light  and  co- 
loin's  ; in  which  he  fliews  great  judgement,  accuracy,  and 
penetration ; and  which  may  be  laid  to  have  led  the  way  to 
Newton,  who  made  fuch  great  dilcoveries  in  that  branch  of 
jihylics. — 7.  Confidenitions  on  the  ftyle  of  the  holy  feriptures, 
1663.  This  was  an  extradl  from  a larger  work,  intitled  An 
cli'ay  on  feripture ; which  was  afterwards  publidied  by  Sir 
Peter  Pett,  a friend  of  Mr.  Boyle’s. 

In  1664  he  was  elebded  into  the  company  of  the  royal  mines ; 
and  was  all  this  year  occupied  in  profecuting  various  good 
deligns,  which  was  probably  the  reafon  that  he  did  not  publifh 
any  additional  works.  Soon  after  came  out,  8.  Occalional 
retlecdions  ujion  feveral  fubje6Is,  1665.  This  piece  expofed  our 
author  to  the  cenfure  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  who,  to 
ridicule  thele  difeourfes,  wrot^  A pious  meditation  upon  a hroom- 
Jlick,  in  the  Jiyle  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle. — 9.  New  experi- 
ments and  obferrations  upon  cold,  1665. — 10.  PTydroftatical 
paradoxes  made  out  by  new  exjieriments,  for  the  molt  part 
])hyfical  and  eafy,  1666. — ii.  The  origin  of  forms  and  qua- 
Rties,  according  to  the  corpufcular  philofophy,  1666. — Both 
in  this  and  the  former  year,  our  author  communicated  to  his 
friend  i\Ir.  Oldenburgh,  then  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society, 
feveral  curious  and  excellent  Ihort  pieces  of  his  own,  upon  a 
great  variety  of  fubjedts,  and  others  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his 
learned  friends,  v/hich  are  printed  in  the  Philof.  Tranfaftions. 

In  the  year  1668  Mr.  Boyle  rcfolved  to  fettle  in  London  for 
life;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  removed  to  the  houfe  of  his 
filler,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pall-Mall.  This  removal  was  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  learned  in  general,  and  particularly  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  gave  great  and  continual  alfilt- 
ance,  as  abundantly  appears  by  the  feveral  pieces  communi- 
cated to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions.  To  avoid  imjiroper  walle  of  time,  he  had  let  hours  in  the 
day  appointed  for  receiving  fuch  perfons  as  wanted  to  confult 
him,  either  for  their  own  alliftance,  or  to  communicate  newdif- 
coveries  to  him  : and  he  befides  kept  up  an  extenfive  coire- 
1’]>ondence  with  the  moll  learned  men  in  Europe;  fo  that  it  is 
Wonderful  how  he  could  bring  out  fo  many  new  works  as  he 
did.  His  next  jmblications  were,  12.  A continuation  of  new 
experiments  touching  the  weight  and  fpring  of  the  air ; to 
which  is  added,  A difeourfe  of  the  atmofphere  of  confiftent 
iKxlies,  1669. — 13.  Tratls  alxuit  the  cofmical  qu-alilies  of 
thing.s  ; cofmical  fufpicions ; the  temjieraturc  of  the  lubter- 
raneous  regions  ; the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; to  which  is  prefixed 
an  intnxluddion  to  the  hillory  of  particular  <|unlitics,  i06y. — 
14.  Confiderations  on  the  ufefuln,,**  of  exjierimental  an<l  na- 
tural philofophy,  the  2d  ]>art,  1O71. — 15.  A collcflion  of 
trails  upon  feveral  ufeful  ami  important  points  of  prailical 
philofophy,  1671. — 16.  An  ellijy  upon  the  origin  and  virtues  of 
gems,  1672. — 17.  A colleilion  of  tracfls  upon  the  relation  be- 
tween llame  and  air;  and  feveral  other  ulclul  and  curious 
hd)jeft.s,  1672.  Befides  furnilhing,  in  ihi.s  and  the  former 
}car  a number  of  lliort  dillcrtations  upon  a great  variety  of 


topics,  addrefled  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  inferted  in  their 
Tranfaftions. — 18.  Ellayson  the  ftrange  fubtilty,  great  efficaev, 
and  determinate  nature,  of  effluvia ; with  a variety  of  ex))cri- 
ments  on  other  fubjccl.s,  167,3. — 19.  The  excellency  of  theo- 
logy compared  with  philofoiffly,  167,3.  This  difeourfe  wa.s 
written  in  the  year  166  3,  while  our  author,  to  avoid  the  great 
plague  which  then  raged  in  London,  was  forced  to  go  from 
place  to  )dace  in  the  country,  having  little  or  no  opportunity 
of  confulling  his  books. — 20.  A collection  of  trails  upon  the 
faltnefs  of  the  le.a,  the  inoilture  of  the  air,  the  natural  and 
preternatural  Rate  of  bodies ; to  which  is  prefixed  a dialogue 
concerning  cold,  1674. — 21.  A cclle611on  of  tratls  containing 
fufpicions  about  hidden  ipialities  of  the  air  ; with  an  appendix 
touching  ccleflial  magnets  ; animadverfions  upon  Mr.  Hobbes’s 
problem  about  a vacuum  ; a difcoui-fe  of  the  caufc  of  attraftion 
and  fuftion,  1674. — 22.  Some  confiderations  about  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  reafon  and  religion  ; by  T.  E.  (the  final  letters  of  his 
names).  To  which  is  annexed  a difeourfe  about  the'poifibility 
of  the  refurreftion  ; by  Mr.  Boyle,  1675.  'I'he  fame  year  feveral 
papers  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  among  which  were 
two  upon  quick -filver  growing  hot  with  gold. — 23.  Experi- 
ments and  notes  about  the  mechanical  origin  or  pr^u£tion  of 
particular  qualities,  in  feveral  difeourfes  on  a great  variety  of 
fubjeits,  and  among  the  rett  on  eledtricity,  1676.  He  then 
communicated  to  Mr.  Hook  a fhort  memorial  of  fome  obfen'a- 
tions  made  upon  an  artificial  fubltance  that  fliines  without  any 
preceding  illullration ; publitlied  by  Hook  in  his  Ledio?ies  Gut- 
leriame. — 24.  Hiftorical  account  of  a degradation  of  gold 
made  by  an  anti-elixir. — 25.  Aerial  nocllluca;  or  Ibme  new 
phaenomena,  and  a procefs  of  a fa6titious  felf-fhining  fub- 
ftance,  1680.  This  year  the  Royal  Society,  as  a proof  of  the 
juft  fenfe  of  his  great  worth,  and  of  the  conftant  and  particu- 
lar fervices  which  through  a courfe  of  many  years  he  had 
done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their  prefident ; but  he  be- 
ing extremely,  and,  as  he  fays,  peculiarly  tender  in  point  of 
oaths,  declined  that  honour. — 26.  Difeourfe  of  things  above 
reafon ; inquiring,  whether  a phllofopher  ftiould  admit  any 
fuch,  1681. — 27.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  upon  the 
icy  noftiluca  ^ to  which  is  added  a chemical  paradox,  grounded 
upon  new  experiments,  making  it  probable  that  chemical  prin- 
ciples are  tranfmutable,  fo  that  out  of  one  of  them  others 
may  be  produced,  1682. — 28.  A continuation  of  new  experi- 
ments, ])hyfico-mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  and  weight  of 
the  air,  and  their  etfefts,  1682. — 29.  A ftiort  letter  to  Dr. 
Beale,  in  relation  to  the  making  of  frelh  water  out  of  fait, 
i(58j. — Memoirs  for  the  natural  hillnry  of  human  blood, 
efpecially  the  fpirit  of  that  liquor,  1684. — 31.  Exjieriments 
and  confiderations  about  the  j)orolity  of  bodies,  1684.—— 
32.  Short  memoirs  for  the  natural  and  experimental  hiftury  of 
mineral  waters,  &c.  1685.— 33.  An  eftav  on  the  great  efteds  of 
even  languid  and  unheeded  motion,  &rc.  168.5 • — 84- 
concileablencfs  of  fpecific  medicines  to  the  corpufcular  philofo- 
phy, Ac.  1685. — 35.  Of  the  high  veneration  man’s  intelle^l 
owes  to  God,  peculiarly  for  his  wifdoin  and  power,  1685.— 
36.  Free  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion  of  nature, 
1686. — 37.  The  martyrdom  of  I'heudora  and  Didymia,  1687. 
A work  he  had  drawn  up  in  his  youth. — 38.  A difquifitioa 
about  the  final  caulcs  of  natural  things,  and  about  vitiated 
light,  1688. 

Mr.  Boyle's  health  declining  veiy  much,  he  abridged  greatly 
his  time  given  to  coiiverfations  and  communications  with  other 
jicrfons,  to  have  move  time  to  prepare  for  the  prefs  fome  others 
of  hi.s  papers,  before  his  death,  which  were  as  follow: — 
39.  Mtilicina  Ihclrojatiea,  Av'.  1690. — 40.  'I’he  Chrillian 
Virtuolb,  Ac.  1690. — 41.  Beperimeuta  et  Oh/ervationes  Pbyficir, 
Ac.  1691  ; which  Is  the  laft  work  that  he  publiftied. 

Mt.  Jjoyle  died  on  the  laft  day  of  Deeeiabcc  of  the  fai»€ 
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year  Tf^pi,  in  the  ftijth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  Iniried  in  St. 
jMartIn’s  chnrdi  ill  the  Fields,  Wcltmlniler  3 his  funeral  fer- 
mon  being  preached  by  Dr.  Gilbei  t Burnet  bilhop  of  Salilbmy; 
in  which  he  dilplayed  the  ext'ellcn*:  qualities  of  our  author, 
with  many  circumllances  of  his  life,  I't.c.  But  as  the  limits  of 
lliis  woilc  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  bifliop  in  the  copious 
and  eloquent  account  he  has  given  of  this  gi'eat  man’.r  abilities, 
we  muft  content  ourfeives  with  adding  the  following  fliort  cu- 
logium  by  the  celebrated  phytician,  philofopher,  and  chcmill. 
Dr.  Boerhaar  e j wdio,  after  ha^  ing  declared  lord  Jiacon  to  be 
the  father  of  experimental  j hilc)foj)hy,  afierts,  that  “Mr. 
Boyle,  the  ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  I'ucceeded  to  the 
genips  and  inquiiies  of  the  great  chancellor  \'^erulam.  Which, 
fays  he,  of  I\Ir.  Boyle’s  writings  fliall  I recommend  ? All  of 
them.  To  him  \vc  owe  the  feercts  of  tire,  air,  water,  animals, 
vegetables,  foflils  : fo  that  from  his  works  may  be  deduced  the 
whole  fyftern  of  natural  knowledge.” 

Mr.  Boyle  left  alfo  feveral  papers  behind  him,  which  have 
been  jmbliflied  fince  bis  death.  Beautiful  editions  of  all  his 
works  have  been  printed  at  I.ondon,  in  five  volumes  folio,  and 
fix  volumes  410.  Dr.  Shaw  alfo  jniblithed  in  three  volumes  4to, 
the  fame  works  “ abridged,  methodized,  and  difpofed  under 
the  general  heads  of  Phyfics,  Statics,  Fneumatics,  Natural 
Hiftory,  Chemiftiy,  and  Jvledicine ; to  which  he  has  prefixed 
a fliort  catalogue  of  the  philofophical  writings,  according  to 
the  order  of  time  when  they  were  firft  publifiied. 

Boyle’s  Lctiurcs,  a courfe  of  eight  fermons  or  leftures 
preached  annually,  fet  on  foot  by  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle, 
Efq.  by  a codicil  annexed  to  his  will  in  1691  ;■  W'^hofe  defign, 
as  exprelfed  by  the  inftitutor,  is,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  againft  infidels,  without  defeending  to  any 
cbntroverfies  among  Chriftlans  j and  to  anfwer  new  difficulties, 
fcruples,  &c.  For  the  fupport  of  this  lecture  he  affigned  the 
rent  of  his  houfe  in  Crooked-lane  to  fome  learned  divine  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  to  be  elected  for  a term  not  exceeding 
three  years,  by  the  late  Archbifliop  Tennifon  and  others.  But 
the  fund  proving  precarious,  the  falary^  v/as  ill  paid  : to  re- 
medy which  inconveniencies,  the  faid  archbifliop  procured  a 
yearly  fiipend  of  50 1.  forever,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  charged 
on  a farm  in  the  parlfh  of  Brill  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  To 
this  appointment  w'e  are  indebted  for  many  learned  and  elabo- 
rate defences  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

BOYNE,  a river  in  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  Queen’s  county 
in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  and  runs  north-eafl  by  Trim  and 
Cavan,  falling  at  laft  into  the  Irifli  channel  a little  below 
Drogheda.  It  is  meiriorable  for  a battle  fought  on  its  banks 
between  James  II.  and  King  William  III.  in  which  the  for- 
mer was  defeated. 

BOYSE,  Boys,  or  Bois  (John),  one  of  the  tranflators  of 
the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  fon  of  William  Bois, 
rc£tor  of  Weft  Stowe,  near  St.  Fdmundfbuiyq  Suffolk,  and 
born  at  Nettleftead  in  Suffolk  on  the  .3d  of  January  1560. 
Fie  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1643,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age  ; leaving  a great  many  manuferipts  behind  him,  particu- 
larly a Commentary  on  almoft  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Tellament. — When  he  was  a ftudent  at  Cambridge,  he  receiv- 
ed from  the  learned  Dr.  Whitaker  three  rules  for  avoiding 
thofe  diftempers  which  ufually  attend  a fedentary  life,  to  which 
he  adhered  with  equal  conftancy  and  fuccefs.  The  firft  was, 
To  ftudy  always  ftanding ; the  fecond.  Never  to  ftudy  in  a 
window  ■,  and  the  third.  Never  to  go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

BOZOLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  capi- 
tal of  a territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  E.  Ion.  10.  35.  N.  lat.  45.  9. 

B QUADRO,  Quadkato,  or  DuraJe,  iiunufic,  called  by 
the  French  b quarre,  from  its  figure  This  is  what  we  call 
B natural  ox  Jharp,  in  diftiuffion  to  B mol  ox  fiat.  See  Flat 


and  Sharp.  If  the  flat  ^ be  placed  before  a note  In  the 

thorough  bafs,  it  intimates,  that  its  third  is  to  be  minor;  and 
if  placed  with  any  cypher  over  a note  in  the  bafs,  as^  6,  or 

p.j  .5,  &3J.  it  denotes,  that  the  filth  or  fixlh  thereto  are  to  be 
fiat.  But  if  the  quadro  iq  be  jilaced  over  any  note,  or  with  a 
cvj  her,  in  the  thorough  bafs,  it  has  the  contrary^  effea ; for, 
b\»it,  the  note  or  interval  thereto  is  raifed  to  its  natural  orderl 

BRABANCIONES,  in  middle-age  writers,  a kind  of  Nc- 
therland  loldiery'”,  infamous  for  rapine,  being  little  better  than 
commiifioncd  banditti,  who  hired  themfelves  to  fight  for  any 
that  could  pay  them  belt.  Tire  w'ord  is  varioufly  written  by  the 
hiftorians  of  thofe  days.  All  derive  them  from  the  country'  of 
Brabant,  which  was  the  chief  nurfery  of  thofe  troops.  They 
are  alfo  frequently  confounded  wdth  the  Routicrs,  Roturiers, 
Rtiptarii,  Ruterar'n,  Cortcraux,  8cc. 

BRABANT,  a large  province  of  the  Netherlands,  w-ith 
the  title  of  a duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland  and  the  duchy  of  Guelderland ; on  the  eaft, 
by  the  fame  duchy  and  the  bifhopric  of  Liege ; on  the  fouth, 
by  the  province  of  Namur  and  Hainhalt ; and  on  the  w'eft,  by 
Zealand.  It  is  divided  into  Dutch  Brabant  and  Auftrlan  Bra- 
bant ; watered  by  fe%'eral  rivers,  of  which  the  Scheldt,  the 
Ruppel,  and  the  Dommel,  are  the  chief.  The  foil  is  very 
fertile;  and  it  contains  26  fortified  towns,  of  which  Eruflels  is 
the  capital. 

BRABEJUM,  the  African  almond:  a genus  of  the  mo- 
ncecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants.  In 
the  male  the  corolla  is  four-parted ; there  are  'four  ftamina  iiir- 
verted  in  the  throat;  the  ftile  is  bifid  and  abortive.  The  female 
has  a four-parted  corolla,  revoluted  upwards,  wdth  four  ftamina, 
one  piftil  wdth  two  ftigmas  ; the  fruit  is  a roundifli  drupa  with 
a globular  feed.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz, 
the  ftellatifollum,  which  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  Europe  it  feldom  grows  above  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  but 
in  its  native  foil  is  a tree  of  a middling  growth.  It  riles  wdth 
an  upright  ftem,  which  is  foft,  and  full  of  pith  within,  and 
covered  with  a brown  bark.  The  leaves  come  out  all  round 
the  branches  at  each  joint : they  are  indented  at  their  edo-es, 
ftanding  on  very  fliort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced 
towards  the  end  of  their  (hoots,  which  are  of  a pale  colour  in- 
clining to  white.  This  may  be  propagated,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty, by  layers  made  in  April ; but  they  are  often  two  years 
before  they  produce  roots  ftrong  enough  to  be  taken  from  the 
plants.  When  the  branches  are  laid  down,  it  will  be  proper 
to  flit  them  at  the  point,  as  is  praftifed  in  laying  carnations, 
which  will  promote  their  taking  root.  In  winter,  the  plants 
(hould  have  a good  greenhoufe ; but  in  fuinmer  they  fliould  be 
placed  abroad  in  a flieltered  place. 

BRABEUTES,  or  Brabeuta,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  who  prefided  at  the  public  games,  and  de- 
cided controverfies  that  happened  among  the  antagonifts  in  the 
^mnaftical  exercifes.  The  number  of  brabeutse  was  not  fixed ; 
fometimes  there  was  only  one,  but  more  commonly  they  a- 
mounted  to  nine  or  ten. 

BRACCIANO,  a town  of  St.  Peter’s  patrimony,  about  12 
miles  north  of  Rome,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  a lake  to 
which  it  gives  name,  E.  long.  13®.  N.  lat.  42®. 

BRACCIOLINI  (Francis),  an  Italian  poet,  a native  of 
Poftoia,  and  the  friend  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  died  about  the 
year  1644,  aged  80.  He  wrote,  i.  An  epic  poem,  intitled. 
The  crofs  rcconcjucrcd,  under  the  emperor  Heraclius.  2.  An 
heroic  poem,  intitled,  The  mockeiy  of  the  Pagan  gods.  3.  The 
election  of  Pope  Uiban  VIII.  in  23  books. 

BRACE,  is  commonly  taken  for  a couple  or  pair,  and  ap- 
plied by  huntfmen  to  leveral  beafts  of  game,  as  a brace  ot 
bucks,  foxes,  hares,  See. 
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Brace,  or  Brajfe,  is  alfo  a foreign  meafure,  anfwering  to 
cur  fathom.  See  Fathom, 

Buace,  in  architetture,  a piece  of  timber  framed  in  with 
bevil  joints,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  keep  the  building  from 
fwerving  either  When  the  brace  is  framed  into  the  king- 

fclles  or  principal  rafters,  it  is  by  fome  called  a Jlrut. 

Bkace,  in  writing  or  printing,  this  fort  of  crooked  line 

A — , inclofing  a pafliige,  as  in  a triplet. 

Braces,  in  the  fea-language,  are  ropes  belonging  to  all  the 
yards  t^f  a fliip,  except  the  mizen,  two  to  each  yard,  reeved 
through  blocks  that  are  faftened  to  pennants,  feized  to  the 
yard-arms.  Their  ufe  is  either  to  fquare  or  traverfe  the  yards. 
Hence  to  brace  the  yard,  is  to  bring  it  to  either  lide.  All 
braces  come  aft^t'ard  on  ; as,  the  main  brace  comes  to  the 
poop,  the  main  top-l'ail  brace  comes  to  the  mizen- top  and 
thence  to  the  main  Ibrovuls,  the  fore  and  fore  top-fail  braces 
come  down  by  the  main  and  main  top-fail  ftays,  and  fo  of  the 
rell.  But  the  mizen-bowline  ferves  to  brace  to  the  yard,  and 
the  crofs-jack  braces  are  brought  forwards  to  the  main  Ihrouds, 
when  the  fliip  fails  clofe  by  a wind. 

Braces  of'  a Co.'cb,  thick  ttraps  of  leather  on  which  it 
hangs,  and  by  which  the  body  is  connefted  with  the  fprings. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  wrift,  much  uled 
among  the  ancients  : it  was  made  of  diflerent  materials,  and 
in  diii’erent  fafhions,  according  to  the  age  and  nuality  of  the 
wearer.  The  word  is  French,  bracelet  -,  which  Menage  derives 
further  from  braccletum,  a diminutive  of  br.tc.Ue,  a word  occur- 
ring in  writers  of  the  Jutlinian  age ; all  formed  from  the  Latin 
hrach'ium,  arm.  It  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  was  called 
by  the  ancients,  armilla,  bracb'tale,  occabi's ; in  the  middle 
age,  boga,  bauga,  annifpatba.  Bracelets  are  much  worn  by 
the  favages  of  .Africa,  who  are  fo  excellively  fond  of  them,  as 
to  give  the  richelt  connnodities,  and  even  their  fathers,  wi'TS,  and 
children,  in  exchange  for  thofe  made  of  no  richer  materials  than 
fliells,  glafs-beads,  and  the  like.  They  form  alfo,  in  modern  civi- 
lized countries,  a common  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ladies. 

BRACHIzFirjS,  the  name  of  a mulcle.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mnfcles. 

Coraco  BRACHIALTS.  See  Anatomy,  ib'id. 

BRACHIUM,  or  Arm.  See  Anatomy. 

BRACHMINS,  or  Brachmans,  a branch  of  the  ancient 
Gymnofophifts,  or  philofophers  of  India,  remarkable  for  the 
feverity  of  their  lives  and  manners.  See  the  article  Gymnoso- 
fIiists.  Some  fay  they  derive  their  name  from  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  whom  they  call  in  their  language  Brachma,  or  Bra- 
ma.  tfthers  deduce  it  from  the  name  of  their  god  Brarbma  •, 
which  fome  again  take  to  be  the  fame  with  Abraham  : whence 
Pollel  calls  them  Abracbmanes.  F.  Thomaflin  derives  the  word 
from  the  Hebrew  baracb,  to  fly  or  efcape  j becaufe  the  Brach- 
mans retire  into  the  country  and  live  in  deferts.  The  fiirae 
author  gives  us  another  derivation,  viz.  from  the  Hebrew 
baracb,  (bcnedicere,  orare)  to  bid's  or  })ray ; in  regard  this  is 
their  principal  occupation. — The  Greeks  aferibe  to  them  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain  notions 
concerning  the  nature'  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  future  re- 
wards and  puniflimcnts.  To  this  fpecics  of  knowledge  the 
Brachmans  added  an  infinite  number  of  religious  obfervances, 
which  were  adopted  by  Pythagorao  in  his  fchool ; fuch  a.s  fatt- 
ing, prayer,  filence,  and  contcm['lation.  'I'hey  were  looked 
U})on  as  the  friends  of  the  gods,  becaufe  they  afi’efted  to  pay 
them  fo  mui  h regard  j and  as  the  protestors  of  mankind,  be- 
caufe  they  paid  them  no  regard  at  all.  No  bounds  were  there- 
fore fet  to  the  rcfpeiT  and  gratitude  that  were  Ibewn  them  : 
princes  themlelves  did  not  fcruple  to  conluit  thefe  reclufes  upon 
any  critical  conjuncture,  from  a fuppofition,  no  doubt,  that 
they  were  infjiired;  fince  it  was  impofiible  1o  imagine  that  they 
had  the  advantages  of  experience.  We  can  fcarcely,  however, 
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deny,  that  there  might  be  among  them  fome  men  of  real 
virtue,  whofe  minds  relifhed  the  pure  and  ingenious  delights 
of  ftudy  and  fcience  ; and  who,  by  nobly  railing  their  thought.s 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  mult  have  had 
more  powerful  incitements  to  render  themfelves  worthy  of  his 
care,  and  none  to  juftify  them  in  deceiving  and  tyrannizing 
over  their  fellow  mortals.  There  appear  Itill  fome  remains  of 
the  ancient  Brachmans  in  the  Eaft,  under  the  denomination  of 
Bramins.  See  B ram  ins. 

BRACHYGRAPHY,^  the  art  of  Ihort-hand-writing.  See 
Short-Hand. 

BRACHYLOGY,  from  and  ^-oyoc,  exprejjion,  in 

rhetoric,  the  exprelfing  any  thing  in  the  molt  concife  manner. 
This,  fo  far  as  confiltont  with  peripicuity,  is  a virtue  rnd  beauty 
of  ftyle  j but  if  oblciirity  be  the  confequence,  which  is  often 
the  cafe,  it  becomes  a blemifli  and  inexculalle  deleft — Quin- 
tilian gives  an  inltance  of  brachylogy  fromSallufl:  Mitbridaies 
corporc  higenii  perinde  armatus -,  “ Mithridates,  as  it  were,^ 
armed  with  the  hugenefs  of  his  ftature.” 

BRACH'V  PTERA,  a term  ufed  by  Willughby,  to  denote 
thofe  hawks  which  have  their  wings  fo  lliort  as  not  to  reach  to 
the  end  of  the  tail.  Of  this  kind  are  the  gofs-hawk,  fparrow- 
hawk,  and  fome  others. 

BRACIIYPYRENIA,  in  the  hiftorv'  of  foflils,  a genus  of 
feptariae,  with  a fliort  round  kind  of  nucleus.  See  Septaki.^e. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  by 
which  Dr.  Hill  calls  thofe  cryftals  which  are  compofed  of  a 
fliort  hexangular  column  terminated  at  each  end  by  an  hex- 
angular  pyramid.  See  Crystal. 

BRACK  El',  among  carpenters,  &c.  a kind  of  wooden  ftay, 
ferving  to  fupport  Ihelves,  bulls,  &c. 

Brackets,  in  a Ihip,  the  fmall  knees,  ferving  to  fupport 
the  galleries,  and  commonly  carved.  The  timbers  that  fup- 
port the  gratings  in  the  head  are  alfo  called  brackets. 

Brackets,  ingunneiy,  are  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage  of  a 
morlar  : they  are  made  of  llrong  planks  of  wood,  of  almort  a 
femicircular  figure,  and  bound  round  with  thick  iron  plates ; 
they  are  fixed  to  the  beds  by  four  l^jlts,  which  are  called  bed- 
bolts  j they  rife  up  on  each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to 
keep  her  at  any  elevation,  by  means  of  fome  llrong  iron  bolts, 
called  bracket-bolts,  which  go  through  thefe  cheeks. 

BRACKLAU,  a llrong  town  in  Poland,  capital  of  a 
palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  The  houfes  are  built  of  wood. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  but  retaken  three  years 
afterwards.  It  is  feated  on  the  rivet  Bog,  in  E.  long.  29.  20. 
N.  lat.  48.  5. 

BRzVCKLA’W,  a palatinate  of  that  name,  which  is  the 
Eallern  part  of  Podolia  3 it  is  alfo  called  Lozver  Podolia,  and  is 
of  greater  extent  than  Upper  Podolia,  but  is  more  defolate,  on 
account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tartars. 

BRACK  LEY,  a borough-town  in  Northamptonfliire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county,  next  Bucking- 
h.-unfiiire,  on  a branch  of  the  river  Oufe.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
large  corporation  town,  containing  two  parilh  churches  5 is 
governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen  5 and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  had  formerly  a college,  which  is  turned  into 
a free  liBool.  W.  long.  i.  1,5.  N.  lat.  152.  o. 

BRAC'i'EA,  in  natural  hillory,  denotes  a fpangle,  or  thin 
flake  of  any  fubllance. 

Bractea,  in  botany,  a thin  leaf  or  plate  of  any  folium 
forale,  ranged  by  Linnauis  among  the  fulcra  of  plants.  Thefe 
fiur.al  leaves  differ  in  lliapc  and  colour  from  the  other of 
the  plant;  are  generally  fitualed  on  the  pcdunculus,  and  often 
fo  near  the  corGla  as  to  be  eatily  niillaken  for  thecta/y.v;  than 
which,  howe\tr,  the  brablea  are  generally  more  permanent. 
Examples  ot  the  floral  leaves  are  Icen  in  the  tilia,  fumaria^, 
bulbofa,  lavcndula,  &c, 
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BRACTEARTA,  in  natural  hirtorj^  a genus  of  talcs, 
Compol'ed  of  I'mall  plates  in  form  of  fpangles,  each  plate 
either  being  very  thin,  or  fiilile  into  very  thin  ones.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  a great  many  fpecies,  called,  from  their  dilfer- 
eut  colours,  aitrca,  or  gold-glimmer;  and  7nica  argenteU) 
(ilver-glimmer,  or  cats-(ilvcr,  &rc. 

BRACTON  (Hemy))  lord  chief  juflice  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  tienry  III.  was,  as  it  is  fu])pofcd,  a native  of  De- 
vonlb.ire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doHor  of  laws,  and  was  made  one  of  the  itinerant 
iudges  about  the  year  1344.  Ten  years  after,  he  became  chief 
juftice,  and  had  the  earl  of  Derby's  houfe  in  London  alligned 
him  for  his  tou'ii  retidence,  during  the  minority  of  that  noble- 
man. He  is  laid  to  have  tilled  this  important  office  with  fm- 
gtilar  reputation  during  30  years.  When  he  died  is  not  known; 
probably  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  He  wrote  De  Icgi- 
kus  it  eovfiictudi/tibus  Anglia,  which  is  one  of  the  molt  ancient, 
and  alfo  moll  methodical  books  on  our  laws.  His  method  is 
copied  from  Juftinian.  This  work  was  printed  at  London  in 
1569,  folio;  and  in  1640,  4to  : the  former  impreflion  is  very 
ihcorrefl. 

BRAD,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
over  Save,  in  E.  long.  18.  40.  N.  lat.  45.  30. 

BRADFIELD,  a town  of  Elfex  in  England,  in  E.  long.  o. 
30.  N.  lat.  51.  14. 

BRADFORD,  a town  of  Wiltfliire  in  England,  feated  in 
\V.  long.  3.  40.  N.  lat.  51.  30. 

BRADFORTH,  a town  in  the  well  of  Yorklhire,  feated  on 
» branch  of  the  river  Aire,  in  W.  long.  i.  35.  N.  lat.  53.  40. 

BRADLEY  (Dr.  James),  a celebrated  Englilli  allronomer, 
the  third  Ion -of  William  Bradley,  was  born  at  Sherborne  in 
Gloucellerfliire  in  the  year  1693.  He  was  fitted  for  the  uni- 
verllty  at  Northleach  in  the  fame  county,  at  the  boarding- 
fchool  of  Mr.  Egles  and  jMr.  Brice.  From  thence  he  was  fent 
to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a commoner  of  Baliol  college  March 
15,  1710;  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  the  14th  of 
rjclober  1714,  and  of  mafter  of  arts  the  sill  of  January,  1716. 
idis  friends  intending  him  for  the  church,  his  Rudies  were  re- 
gulated with  that  view  ; and  as  foon  as  he  was  of  a proper  age 
to  receive  holy  orders,  the  bilhop  of  Hereford,  who  had  con- 
ceived a great  eReem  for  him,  gave  him  the  living  of  BridRow, 
and  loon  after  he  was  indufted  to  that  of  Landewy  Welfry  in 
Pcmbrokefliire. 

Fie  was  nephew  to  Mr.  Pound,  a gentleman  well  known  in 
the  learned  world  by  many  excellent  allronomical  and  other 
obfervations,  and  who  would  have  enriched  it  much  more,  if 
the  journals  of  his  voyages  had  not  been  burnt  at  Pulo  Condor, 
when  the  place  was  fet  on  lire,  and  the  Englilli  who  were  fettled 
there  cruelly  maffacred,  Mr.  Pound  himfelf  veiy  narrowly 
cfcaping  with  his  life.  With  this  gentleman,  at  Wanllead, 
Mr.  Bradley  palled  all  the  time  that  he  could  fpare  from  the 
duties  of  his  function  ; being  then  fulHciently  acquainted  with 
the  mathematics  to  improve  by  Air.  Pound’s  converfatioii.  It 
may  eafily  be  imagined  that  the  example  and  converfation  of 
this  gentleman  did  not  render  Bradley  more  fond  of  his  pro- 
felfioii,  to  which  he  had  before  no  great  attachment ; he  con- 
tinued however  as  yet  to  fultil  the  duties  of  it,  though  at  this 
time  he  had  made  fuch  obfervations  as  laid  the  foundation  of 
thofe  difeoveries  which  afterward  diftinguilhed  him  as  one  of 
the  grcatcR  aRronomers  of  his  age.  Thefe  obfervations  gained 
him  the  notice  and  fricndlliip  of  the  lord  chancellor  Alaccles- 
field.  Air.  Newton  afterward  Sir  Jfaac,  Air.  Halley,  and  many 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  into  which  he  was  loon 
after  elected  a member. 

Soon  after,  the  chair  of  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aRronomy  at 
Oxford  became  vacant,  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Keil;  and  Air.  Bradley  was  eledlcd  to  fucceed  him  on  the  ^iR 


of  Ortober  1721,  at  29  years  of  age;  his  colleague  being  Air.  ■ 
Halley,  who  was  prolellbrof  geometry  on  the  fame  foundation. 
ITon  this  appointment.  Air.  Bradley  religned  his  church 
livings,  and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Rudy  of  his  favourite 
fcience.  In  the  courfe  of  his  obfeiwations,  which  were  innu- 
merable, he  difeovered  and  fettled  the  laws  of  the  alterations 
of  the  fixed  Rars,  from  the  progrelfive  motion  of  light,  com- 
bined with  the  earth’s  annual  motion  about  the  fun,  and  the 
nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis,  arifing  from  the  unequal  attrabtion 
of  the  fun  and  moon  on  the  dift'erent  jiarts  of  the  earth.  I'he 
former  of  thefe  efiecls  is  called  the  abirration  of  the  fixed  Rars,- 
the  theory  of  which  he  publilhed  in  1727  ; and  the-  latter  the 
?iutation  of  the  earth’s  axis,  the  theoiy  of  which  appeared  in. 
1737  : fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  about  10  years,  he  communicated 
to  the  world  two  of  the  lineR  difeoveries  in  modern  aRrono- 
my; which  will  for  ever  make  a memorable  epoch  in  the  hiRory 
of  that  fcience.  See  Abkrkation  and  Nutation. 

In  1730  our  author  fucceeded  Air.  Whitelide,  as  leblurer  in 
aRronomy  and  experimental  philoluphy  in  the  Alufeum  at  Ox- 
ford, which  was  a conliderable  emolument  to  him,  and  which 
he  held  till  within  a year  or  two  of  his  death ; when  the  ill  Rate 
of  his  health  induced  him  to  refign  it. 

Our  author  always  preferved  the  eReem  and  friendfhip  of 
Dr.  Halley ; who,  being  worn  out  by  age  and  infirmities, 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  for  the  fervice  of  aRronomy, 
than  jiroCTire  for  Air.  Bradley  the  place  of  regius  profellbr  of 
aRronomy  at  Greenwich,  which  he  himfelf  had  many  years 
poR'efl'cd  with  the  greateR  reputation.  With  this  view  he  wrote 
many  letters,  defiring  Mr.  Bradley’s  permillion  to  apply  for- 
a grant  of  the  reverfion  of  it  to  him,  and  even  offered  to  refign 
it  in  his  favour,  if  it  Riould  be  thought  neceffar}’’ : but  Dr. 
Halley  died  before  he  could  accomplifli  this  kind  objebl.  Our 
author  however  obtained  the  place,  by  the  intereR  of  lord 
Macclesfield,  who  was  afterward  prefident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety; and  upon  this  appointment  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
fent  him  a diploma  of  doblor  of  divinity. 

The  appointment  of  aRronomer  royal  at  Greenwich,  which 
was  dated  the  3d  of  February  1741-3,  placed  our  author  in  his 
proper  element ; and  he  purfued  his  obfervations  with  un- 
wearied diligence.  However  numerous  the  collcblion  of  aRro- 
nomical  iuRruments  at  that  obferv'atory,  it  was  impoifible  that 
fuch  an  obferver  as  Dr.  Bradley  fhould  not  defire  to  increafe 
them,  as  well  to  anfwer  thofe  particular  views,  as  in  general  to 
make  obfervations  with  greater  exablnefs.  In  the  year  1748 
therefore  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  vifit  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  the  obfeix'ator}’',  annually  made  to  examine  the  in- 
Rmments  and  receive  the  profeflbr’s  obfervations  for  the  year, 
to  reprefent  fo  Rrongly  the  neceflity  of  repairing  the  old  inRru- 
ments,  and  providing  new  ones,  that  the  fociety  thought  pro- 
per to  make  application  to  the  king,  v/ho  was  pleafed  to  order 
1000  pounds  for  that  purpofe.  This  fum  was  laid  out  under 
the  direblion  of  our  author,  who,  with  the  alfiRance  of  the 
late  celebrated  Air.  Graham  and  Air.  Bird,  furnillied  the  ob- 
fervatory  with  as  complete  a colleblion  of  aRronomical  inRru- 
ments,  as  the  moR  Ikilful  and  diligent  obferver  could  defire. 
Dr.  Bradley,  thus  furniRied  with  fuch  alfiRance,  purfued  hij 
obfervations  with  great  alliduity  during  the  reR  of  his  life  ; an 
immenfe  number  of  which  was  found  after  his  death,  in  13 
folio  volumes,  and  were  prefented  to  the  univeidity  of  Oxford 
in  the  year  1776,  on  condition  of  their  printing  and  publiRi- 
ing  them  ; but  which  however,  unfortunately  for  the  improve- 
ment of  aRronomy,  now  after  a lapfe  of  almoR  20  years,  has 
never  yet  been  done. 

During  Dr.  Bradley’s  refidence  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory, 
the  living  of  the  church  at  Greenwich  bec.ame  vacant,  and  was 
oR’ered  to  him  : upon  his  refufing  to  accejit  it,  from  a confei- 
entious  fcruplc,  “ that  the  duty  of  a pallor  was  incompatible- 
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with  his  other  ftuclies  and  necelVary  engagements,"  the  king 
was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a penfion  of  2 50I.  over  and  above  the 
altrnnomer's  original  lalary  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  “ in 
confideration  (as  the  fign  manual,  dated  the  15th  Feb.  1752, 
expreifcs  it)  of  his  great  Ikill  and  knowledge  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  alironomy  and  other  parts  of  the  mathematic?, 
which  have  proved  fo  ufeful  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this 
kingdom” — a penfion  which  has  been  regularly  continued  to 
the  alironomers  royal  ever  fmee. 

About  174S,  our  author  became  entitled  to  bitliop  Crew’s 
benefaction  of  .30 1.  a year,  to  the  leflure-reader  in  experi- 
mental philolbphy  at  Oxford.  He  was  elcdled  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  in  1747;  of  that  at  Paris, 
in  17485  of  that  at  Petcrlburgh,  in  17,545  and  of  that  at 
Boiogna,  in  1757.  He  was  married  in  the  year  1744,  but 
never  had  more  than  one  child,  a daughter. 

By  too  clofe  application  to  ftudy  and  obfervations.  Dr.  Brad- 
ley became  afflicted,  for  near  two  years  before  his  death,  with  a 
grievous  opprefflon  on  his  fpiiiti  5 which  interrupted  his  ufeful 
labours.  This  dillrefs  arofe  chiefly  from  an  apprehenfion  that 
he  fliould  outlive  his  rational  faculties  : but  this  fo  much  dreaded 
evil  never  came  upon  him.  In  June  1762  he  was  feized 
v/ith  a fuppreflion  of  urine,  occafioned  by  an  inflammation  in 
the  kidneys  which  terminated  his  exiltence  the  1,3th  of  July  fol- 
lowing. Flis  death  happened  at  Chalfont  in  Gloucefterfliire, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  5 and  he  w'as  interred  at  Mlnchin- 
hampton  in  the  fame  county. 

As  to  his  charafter.  Dr.  Bradley  was  remarkable  for  a pladd 
^id  gentle  modefty,  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  an  adbive 
temper  and  robuft  conftitution.  Although  he  w^as  a good 
fpeaker,  and  poflefTed  the  rare  but  happy  art  of  exprelfing  hi# 
ideas  wdth  the  utmoft  precifion  and  clearnefs,  yet  no  man  was 
a greater  lover  of  filence,  for  he  never  fpoke  but  when  he 
thought  it  abfolutely  neceflary.  Nor  was  he  more  inclined  to 
write  than  to  fpeak,  as  he  has  publiflied  very  little  : he  had  a 
natural  diffidence,  which  made  him  always  afraid  that  his 
works  might  injure  his  charafter5  fo  that  he  fuppreflTed  many 
which  might  have  been  worthy  of  publication. 

BRADNINCH,  a town  of  Devonfliire,  once  a confiderable 
place,  but  fome  time  ago  totally  deftroyed  by  fire.  '\V.  long. 
3.  ,35.  N.  lat.  50.  45. 

BRADS,  among  artificers,  a kind  of  nails  ufed  in  building, 
which  have  no  fpreading  heads  as  other  nails  have.  They  are 
diftingullhed  by  iron-mongers  by  fix  names  5 as  joiners  Irads, 
fooring-hrads,  batten-brads,  bill-brads  or  quarter-beads,  &c. 
Joiners-brads  are  for  hard  wainfeot  5 batten-brads  are  for  foft 
wainl’cot  5 bill-brads  are  ufed  when  a floor  is  laid  in  hafte,  or 
for  fliallow  joifts  fubjeft  to  warp.  See  Nail. 

BRADSHAW  (John),  I.oixl  Prefident  of  the  Council  who 
condemned  kingCharles  I : an  event  which  brought  upon  his  me- 
mory all  the  opprobrium  that  the  ingenious  malice  of  the  party 
that  triumphed  over  the  rejiublicans  of  that  day  could  devife. 
Neither  have  there  been  wanting  hiftorians,  fo  far  the  dupes  of 
vulgar- clamour  as  to  put  upon  record,  and  hand  down  to  pof- 
terity  In  their  writln,gs,  the  moll  detpicable  falfehoods  refpeCl- 
ing  the  motives  of  his  political  conduct,  as  well  as  of  his  birth 
and  origin  5 for  the  execrations  of  party  confound  all  diftin6lions, 
and  blacken  with  one  projnil'cuous  touch,  all  the  oljeC.ts 
againft  whom  their  ungovernal)le  fury  happen.s  to  be  directed. 

It  is  not  wonderful  indeed  that  the  biography  of  a "man,  whom 
it  was  the  fafliion  of  thofc  times  to  confider  as  a vice  even  to 
7iamc,  fliould  be  mutilated  and  impcrfe6t,  nor  that  the  direCl 
traces  of  his  family  defeent  fliould  be  inlcrutable  to  the  invelli- 
gations  of  the  herald  or  the  antiquary.  Thofe  whofc  averlion 
held  him  forth  as  a fanguinary  regicide,  were  able  to  indulge, 
without  danger  of  contradiction,  in  any  reveries  they  thought 
proper,  rcfpeCliug  his  low  birth  and  the  impurity  of  his  luo- 
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tives  5 for  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  none  of  his  family  or  friendi 
would  dare  to  oppofe  the  current  of  popular  odium,  by  attempt- 
ing a vindication,  to  which,  however  conformable  to  truth,  few 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  attend.  Whether  we  fliould  apjfly' 
the  epithets  jujl  or  expedient  to  the  catallro[)he  in  which  Brad- 
fliaw  took  fo  confpicuous  a fliarc,  we  leave  to  be  decided  by 
thofe  who  adhere  to  or  who  impugn  the  political  tenets  of  the 
Stuart  race.  We  lhall  content  ouifelves  with  rcjielling  a great 
calumny  which  one  writer  has  copied  from  another,  and  which 
involves  the  prefident  Bradlhaw  in  the  common  reproach  cf 
having  been  the  tool  of  the  ufuqier  Cromwell.  Whetlier  he 
was  or  not,  will  appear  from  the  fcllowing  extracts  taken  from 
the  memoirs  ot  that  honelt  bijlorian  of  his  ozvn  times,  Ludlow, 
who,  though  implicated  himfelf  in  the  death  of  Charles,  was" 
never  accul'ed,  even  bj'  his  enemies,  of  having  recorded  a falfe- 
hood.  J hefe  are  taken  from  the  4to edition  publiflied  in  1771, 
and  are  as  follows  ; 

P.  n8.  “On  the  loth  Jan.  1648,  the  High  Court  of 
Juftice  ellabliflied  by  an  a£l  of  the  parliament  for  the  trial  of 
king  Charles  I.  chofe  ferjeant  Bradfliaw  to  be  their  prefident,- 
and  Mr.  LIfle  and  Mr.  Say  to  be  his  afliftants.” 

P.  21 1.  “In  England  they  better  underflood  the  defign  that 
was  carrv'ingon,  infomuch,  that  many  pertons  of  known  vir- 
tue and  integrity  were  chofen  to  fit  in  this  atfembly  (the  new 
parliament),  in  particular  the  lord  prefident  Bradthaw,.  fir 
Arthur  Hazelrig,  8cc.  See." 

P.  240.  “ Cromwell  fummons  him  and  others  to  council, 
and  Is  obeyed.  As  foon  as  Cromwell  law  the  lord  prefident, 
he  required  him  to  take  out  a nev/  com  million  for  his  olfice  of 
chief  jultice  of  Chefter,  which  he  refuted,  alleging  that  he 
held  that  place  by  a grant  from  the  parliament  of  England,  to 
continue  quamdiu  fe  bene  gejferit.  And  whether  he  had  carried 
himfelf  with  that  integrity  which  his  commilfion  exadted  from 
him,  he  was  willing  to  fubmit  to  a trial  by  twelve  Englilhmen; 
to  be  chefen  even  by  Cromw'ell  himfelf.” 

P.  244.  “The  prefident  Bradfliaw,  notwithftanding what  had 
palled,  refolved  to  go  his  circuit,  as  chief  juftice  of  Chefter, 
unlefs  he  fliould  be  prevented  by  force.  But  Cromwell  thought 
it  more  advifable  to  permit  him  to  execute  his  olfice,  than,  by' 
interrupting  his  circuit,  to  make  a breach  with  thofe  of  the 
long  robe,  whofe  afliftance  w'as  fo  nccclTary  to  the  carrying  on 
his  defign.  By  the  intrigues  of  Cromw'ell,  he  and  other  fteady' 
favouni's  of  the  commonwealth  loft  their  feats.” 

P.  a6i.  “In  the  parliament  called  by  Richard  Cromw'ell, 
the  prefident  Bradfliaw  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Chefter, 
by  the  flieriff." 

P.  277.  “And  the  better  tofliew  the  confideration  the  par-^ 
liament  had  for  fome  eminent  perfons  wdio  were  not  of  their 
body,  it  was  agreed  that  the  lord  prelident  Bradlhaw,  the  lord 
Fairfax,  and  others,  fliould  be  members  of  the  council  of  Hate. " 

P.  2S2.  “The  lord  prefident  Bradlhaw,  feijcant  Fountain, 
and  ferjeant  Tyrell,  were  made  commilfioners  of  the.  broad  leal.” 

P.  307.  “ During  thofe  diforders,  the  council  of  Hate  llill 
aflcmblcd  at  the  ul'ual  place  5 and  at  one  of  their  meeting.% 
colonel  Sydenham,  who  was  one  of  them,  made  a I'pccch, 
wherein  he  endeavoured  to  jullify  thefe  proceedings  of  the  army, 
undertaking  to  ]irovc  that  they  were  necctfitatcd  to  make  ulc 
of  this  lafl  remedy,  bya  particular  call  of  the  Divine  Providence., 
But  the  lord  pn-fident  Bradlhaw,  who  was  then  prelident, 
though  by  long  ficknel's  very  weak  and  much  extenuated,  yet 
animated  by  his  ardent  zeal  and  conliant  afledtion  to  the  com- 
mon caut'e,  upon  hearing  thole  words,  Ih  od  up  and  intemipted 
him,  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  that  deleft, ible  aiSlion,  and 
telling  the  council,  that  being  now  going  to  his  G(xl,  he  had 
not  patience  to  fit  there  to  hear  his  great  name  fo  openlv  blaf- 
j)hcmed5  and  thereupon  departed^  and  withdrew  himl'cli'  from 
public  employment-.” 
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The  reader  •wdll  have  no  difficulty  in  applynig  thefc  paffages, 
to  which  we  lhall  here  add,  that  a variety  oF  communications 
relpe>.‘ting  the  fubjcCl  of  our  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  differ- 
ent volumes  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  There  is  a Brad- 
lliaw  of  Pennington  in  Ijancafliire,  who  is  of  the  prclident’s 
family  j and  he  has  al Co  lineal  defccndants,  of  another  name, 
in  London  and  Liverpool. 

Guthrie,  fpeaking  of  thofc  with  whom  Bradfliaw  aiffed, 
ntakes  the  following  remarks  ; “ They  who  brought  Charles 
to,  the  block  (fays  he)  were  men  of  ilifierent  perluafions  and 
principles,  but  many  of  them  poflefled  moft  amazing  abilities 
for  government.  'I'licy  omitted  no  meafure  that  could  give  a 
perpetual  exedution  to  kingly  power  in  England ; and  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  after  they  erefted  themfelves  into  a common- 
wealth, they  did  prodigious  things  for  retrieving  the  glory  of 
England  by  fca.  They  were  joined  b}’’  many  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  and  both  parties  hated  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  though 
they  were  forced  to  employ  them  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  againft  the  Scots,  who  had  received  Charles  II. 
as  their  king.  By  cutting  down  the  timber  upon  the  royal 
domains,  they  produced,  as  it  were  by  magic,  all  at  once,  a 
fleet  fuperior  to  any  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Their 
general,  Cromwell,  invaded  Scotland  j and  though  he  was  there 
reduced  to  great  ditiiculties,  he  totally  defeated  the  Scots  at  the 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcefter.  The  fame  commonwealth 
palfed  an  aCl  of  navigation  5 and  declaring  war  againft  the 
Dutch,  who  were  thought  till  then  invincible  by  fea,  they 
efFeftnally  humbled  thole  republicans  in  repeated  engagements.” 

BKADY  (Nicholas),  an  excellent  divine  and  poet,  born  at 
Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ocfober  28th,  1659.  He 
lludied  at  Wellminfter-fchool,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  and 
Dublin  college.  He  Was  a zealous  promoter  of  the  Rev'olution ; 
vnd,  in  1690,  when  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland,  by  his 
intereft  with  M'Carty,  king  James’s  general,  he  thrice  prevented 
the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bandon.  Having  quitted  feveral  pre- 
ferments in  Ireland,  he  fettled  in  London,  where  he  was  fuccef- 
fively  promoted  to  feveral  livings  5 and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  reftor  of  Clapham,  minifter  of  Richmond,  and  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  troop  of  horfe-guards.  He  wrote 
part  of  the  new  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  now  fung  in  many 
churches  in  England  and  Ireland  3 the  iEneids  of  Virgil,  in 
4 vols.  3 and  3 vols.  of  fermons.  He  died  May  20th,  1726. 

BRADY’PUS,  or  Sloth,  a genus  of  quadrupeds,  belong- 
tngto  tlie  order  of  bruta  (fee  plate  <51).  The  characters  are  thefe  : 
They  have  no  fore-teeth  in  either  jaw  3 the  dog-teeth  are  blunt, 
•folitar)",  and  longer  than  the  grinders  5 they  have  five  grinders 
on  each  fide.  I'he  body  is  covered  with  hair. 

There  are  only  two  fpecics  of  bradypus,  viz.  i.  The  iri- 
iadiylus,  or  American  fioth,  has  a fliort  tail,  and  only  three 
toes  on  each  fix)t.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a fox.  The  body  is 
covered  over  v/ith  hair  of  a grey  colour;  the  face  is  naked; 
the  throat  is  yellowilh  3 the  fore-feet  are  longer  than  the  hind- 
feet  3 the  daws,  which  are  three  on  each  foot,  are  comprefled, 
and  very  llrong  3 and  they  have  no  mammae  on  the  bread  3 
they  have  no  external  ears,  but  only  two  winding  holes.  It  is 
the  moft  ftuggifli  and  moft  flow  of  all  animals,  and  feems  to 
move  with  the  utmoft  pain.  Its  food  is  fruit,  or  the  leaves  of 
trees^  If  it  cannot  find  fruit  on  the  ground,  it  looks  out  for  a 
tree  well  loaded,  and  with  great  pain  climbs  up : to  fave  the 
trouble  of  def-ending,  it  flings  oft'  the  fruit;  and,  forming 
itfclf  into  a ball,  drops  from  the  bmnehes,  continues  at  the 
foot  till  it  has  devoured  nil,  nor  ever  ftirs  till  cornjjelled  by  hun- 
ger. It  never  drinks,  and  is  terrified  by  rain. 

Mr.  Stillingflect  cxtradls  the  following  extraordinary  ac- 
count of  this  animal  from  Kerchcr’s  M'.ifur^ia  : “ The 

defrription  (litys  Kirchcr)  I had  .from  father  Toru.s,  who  re- 
fided  in  America,  who  had  animals  of  this  kind  in  his  pofi'ef- 
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fion,  and  made  many  experiments  in  relation  to  their  nature 
and  qualities.  Its  figure  is  extraordinary  3 it  is  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a cat,  of  a very  ugly  countenance,  and  has  claws  ex- 
tended like  fingers.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck  arc-, 
covered  wdth  hair.  It  fwceps  the  ground  with  its  fat  belly, 
never  rifes  upon  its  feet,  and  moves  fo  flowly,  that  it  would 
fcarce  go  the  length  of  a bow-ftiot  in  15  days,  though  con- 
ftantly  moving,  and  it  is  therefore  called  tha  Jloth.  'it  lives 
generally  upon  tops  of  trees,  and  employs  two  da)  s to  crawl 
up,  and  as  many  to  get  down  again.  Nature  has  doubly 
guarded  this  animal  againft  Its  enemies.  Firft,  by  giving  it 
fuch  ftrenglh  in  its  feet,  that  whatever  it  feizes,  it  holds  fo  faft, 
that  it  never  can  be  freed  from  its  claws,  but  muft  there  die  of 
hunger.  Secondly,  in  giving  it  fuch  a moving  afpc6t,  when 
it  looks  at  any  man  who  ihould  be  tempted  to  hurt  it,  that 
it  is  impollible  not  to  be  touched  vvlth  compaftion  ; befides, 
that  at  tlie  fame  time  it  fheds  tears,  and  upon  the-\vh-.>le  per- 
fuades  one,  that  a creature  fo  defcncelefs,  and  of  fo  unhappy 
a body,  ought  not  to  be  tormented.  To  make>an  experiment 
of  this,  the  above-mentioned  father  procured  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals to  be  brought  to  our  college  at  Cailhagcna.  He  put  a 
long  pole  under  its  feet,  w hich  it  i'cized  upon  very  firmly,  and 
would  not  let  go  again.  The  animal  therefore  thus  voluntarily 
lul'pended,  was  placed  between  two  beams  along  with  the  jiole, 
and  there  it  remained  without  meat,  drink,  or  lleep,  40  days  3 
its  e)’es  being  always  fixed  on  people  that  looked  at  it,  wha 
were  fo  touched,  that  they  could  not  forbear  pitying  it.  At  laft 
being  taken  dowm,  they  let  looi'e  a dog  on  it,  which  after  a 
little  while  the  llolh  feized  with  his  feet,  artd  held  him  four 
days,  till  he  died  of  hunger.  This  was  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  the  father.  They  add  (continues  Kircher),  that  this  crea- 
ture makes  no  noife  but  at  night,  but  that  very  extraordinary. 
For  by  interruptions,  that  laft  about  the  length  of  a figh  or 
femi-paufe,  it  goes  through  the  fix  vulgar  intervals  of  mufic, 
Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la.  La,  fol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut,  afeending  srd  de- 
feending,  and  thefe  perfeHly  in  tune.  So  that  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  firft  got  poflelfion  of  this  coaft,  and  heard  thefe 
notes,  imagined  that  fome  people  brought  up  to  our  mufic  were 
fmging.  This  animal  is  called  by  the  natives  haut-,  certainly 
becaufe,  going  through  thefe  mufical  intervals,  it  repeats,  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  &:c.”  To  this  account  Linnaeus  feems,  in  his 
Syjlema  Nature,  to  give  credit.  For  he  fays,  in  his  Ihort  way 
of  defeription,  among  other  things,  “ It  ntters  an  afeending 
hexachord  : its  noife  is  horrible  3 its  tears  are  piteous.”  He 
quotes  Mufgrave,  Claufius,  Gefner,  and  other  writers.  2.  The 
d’daffylus  has  two  toes  on  each  foot,  and  no  tail  3 the  head  is 
round;  the  ears  are  large;  and  it  has  two  mammae  on  the 
breaft  3 the  body  is  covered  with  afli-coloured  hair,  and  it  is 
a native  of  Ceylon. 

BRAE-mar,  a mountainous  territor)'’  of  Scotland,  in  the 
ftiire  of  Aberdeen,  where  the  laft  earl  of  JMar  began  to  raife  a 
rebellion  in  1715.  It  is  27  miles  North-weft  of  Aberdeen. 

BKAE-ilf//mzy,  a mountainous  and  woody  tradl  of  land,  ly- 
ing in  the  ftiires  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  in  Scotland. 

BRAG,  an  ingenious  and  pleafant,  though  not  very  fafliion- 
able  game  at  cards,  where  as  many  may  partake  as  the  cards 
will  fupply;  the  eldeft  hand  dealing  three  to  each  perfon  at 
one  time,  and  turning  uj)  the  laft  card  all  round.  This  done, 
each  gamefter  puts  down  three  ftakes,  one  for  each  card. — The 
firft  ftake  is  won  by  the  bell  card  turned  up  in  the  dealing 
round ; beginning  from  the  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  fa 
downwards.  When  card,s  of  the  fame  v.alue  arc  turned  up  to 
two  or  more  of  the  gamefter.s,  the  eldeft  hand  gains  3 but  it  is 
to  be  obl’eiTcd,  that  the  ace  of  diamond.^  wins,  to  whatever 
hand  it  be  turned  up. — The  fecoud  ftake  is  won  by  what  is 
called  the  brag,  which  confifts  in  one  of  the  gamefters  chal- 
lenging the  reft  to  produce  cards  eeiual  to  his : Now  it  is  to  be 
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obfervecl,  that  a pair  of  aces  is  the  bcft  brag,  a pair  of  Icings 
the  next,  and  fo  on ; and  a pair  of  any  Tort  wins  the  ftakc 
from  the  moft  valuable  fingle  card.  In  this  part  confills  the 
great  diverlion  of  the  game;  for,  by  the  artful  management 
of  the  looks,  geltures,  and  voice,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
a pair  of  fives,  treys,  or  even  duces,  out-brags  a much  higher 
pair,  and  even  'fume  pairs  royal,  to  the  no  fmall  merriment  of 
the  company.  The  knave  of  clubs  is  here  a principal  fa- 
vourite, making  a pair  with  any  other  card  in  hand,  and  with 
any  other  two  cards  a pair  royal. — The  third  flake  is  won  by 
the  perfon  who  flrft  makes  up  the  cards  in  his  hand  one-and- 
thirty ; each  dignifled  card  going  for  ten,  and  drawing  from 
the  jiack,  as  ufual  in  this  game. 

BRAGA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Entre-mlnhoduro, 
in  Portugal,  fituated  on  the  river  Cavado,  in  W.  long.  8.  40. 
N.  lat.  41.  20. 

BR.A.GANZA,  a city  of  Portugal,  and  capital  of  a duchy 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fcated  on  an  eminence,  liy  a brotik 
called  'Fcrvenca ; and  i.s  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  city, 
and  the  town.  The  former  is  upon  an  eminence,  and  fortitied 
with  a double  wall.  That  part  next  the  town  has  live  baflions, 
but  no  ditch  ; the  citadel  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  joined  to  the 
wall.  The  town  is  in  a plain,  and  defended  by  a fort  with 
four  baflions.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Sabor  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galicia,  in  W.  long.  6.  15.  N.  lat.  41.  27, 

BRAGGOT,  a kind  of  drink  made  of  malt,  honey,  and 
fj'.iccs,  much  ufed  in  W'ales. 

ERAPIE  (Tycho),  a very  noted  aflronomer,  defeended  of  an 
illuflrious  family  originally  of  Sweden  but  fettled  at  Denmark, 
Was  born  December  J4th  [546,  at  Knudflorp  in  the  county  of 
Schonen.  lie  was  taught  Latin  when  leven  years  old,  and 
ftudied  live  years  under  private  tutors.  His  father  dying,  his 
uncle  lent  him,  in  April  1559,  to  fludv  philol'ophy  and  rhe- 
toric at  Copenhagen.  I’he  great  eclipfe  of  the  lim  on  the 
2 lit  of  Augult  1560  hajipening  at  the  precife  time  the  aftro- 
nomtr.s  had  foretold,  he  began  to  look  tipon  aflronomy  as 
fomething  divine;  and  jmrchrding  the  tables  of  Stadius,  gained 
fome  notion  of  the  theory  of  the  planets.  In  1562  he  was 
lent  by  his  uncle  to  licipfic  to  lludy  law  ; but  aflronomy  wholly 
cngrolfed  his  thoughts,  and  in  purchaling  books  on  that  fcience 
he  employed  all  his  pcjcket  money.  Having  procured  a fmall 
celeflial  globe,  he  was  wont  to  wait  till  his  tutor  was  gone  to 
bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  conftcllations,  and  learn  their 
names ; and  when  the  Iky  was  clear,  he  fpent  whole  nights  in 
viewing  the  flars.  In  I 'jri'j,  a difference  arinng  between  Brahe 
and  a ])anifli  nobleman,  thev  fought,  and  the  former  had  part 
ot  his  nofe  cut  olf;  which  defect  he  fo  artfullv'  fupplied  with 
one  made  of  gold  and  lilver,  that  it  was  not  jicrccivable.  It 
was  about  ihi.-;  time  that  he  began  to  apply  to  chciniflry,  pro- 
poling  nothing  Id's  than  to  obtain  the  philofoiiher’s  ibnie.  In 
1571  he  returned  to  Denmark  ; and  was  favoured  by  his  mo- 
ther’s brother,  Steno  Belle,  a lover  cf  learning,  with  a con- 
venient place  at  his  caftle.of  Plerritxvad  near  Knudflorp,  for 
making  his  obfervations,  and  building  a laboratory.  His 
maiTying  a country  girl  beneath  his  rank  occafiuned  fuch  a 
violent  (juarrcl  between  him  and  his  relations,  that  the  king 
Was  obliged  to  intcrpole  to  reconcile  them.  In  Tj74.  by  his 
majefty’s  command,  he  read  lectures  ujion  the  theory  of  the 
comets  at  Copenhagen.  The  year  fullow'ir.g  he  began  his 
travels  through  Germany,  :md  proceeded  as  far  as  Venice  ; he 
then  rcfolvcd  to  remove  his  family,  and  fettle  at  Bafil  ; hut 
Frederic  II.  king  of  Denmark  being  informed  of  his  defign, 
and  unv.dlling  to  lofe  a man  th.it  was  capable  of  being  lu<di  an 
ornament  to  his  country,  proinircd  to  enable  him  to  pnrliie  his 
flndies,  to  bellow  upon  him  for  life  the  illand  of  Huen  in  the 
Sound,  to  crc(5t  an  obfervatory  and  laboratory  there,  and  to  de- 
fray all  the  cxpcnces  needfary  for  carrying  on  his  dcfigns. 
Tycho  Brahe  readily  embraced  this  projtofal ; and  accordingly 
the  firll  ftonc  of  the  obfervatorv  was  laid  Augufl  8,  1576.  The 
Voi,.  II. 


king  allb  gave  him  a penfion  of  2000  crowns  out  of  his  trea* 
fury,  a fee  iu  Norway,  and  a canonr)'^  of  Roflfdd,  which 
brought  him  in  1000  ntore.  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  after- 
wards railed  to  the  crowm  of  England,  going  to  Denmark  in' 
order  to  marry  the  prined's  Anne,  paid  a vifit  to  oiir  author  in 
his  retirement  at  Uraniaburg,  made  him  feveral  prefents,  and 
with  his  own  hand  wrote  a copy  of  verfes  in  his  prail'e  : but, 
loon  after  the  death  of,  king  Frederic,  he  w'as  deprived  of  his 
(tenfion,  fee,  and  canonry;  upon  which,  finding  himfelf  in- 
capable of  bearing  the  expenccs  of  his  obfervatory,  he  went  to 
Copenhagen,  whither  he  brought  fome  of  his  inftiuments,  .and 
continued  his  aflronomical  obfervations  in  that  city,  till  Val- 
kendorf,  chamberlain  to  the  houfehold  of  Charles  IV.  com- 
manded him,  by  the  king’s  order,  to  dil'continue  them.  He  then 
removed  his  family  to  Roflock,  and  aftertvards  to  Holflein,  in 
order  to  I'olicit  Henry  Ranzou  to  introduce  him  to  the  emperor ; 
and  that  gentleman  complying  with  his  requefl,  hewas  received 
by  the  emperor  at  Prague  with  the  utmofl  civility  and  re- 
I'pedl.  That  prince  gave  him  a magnificent  houfe,  till  he  could 
procure  one  for  him  more  tit  for  aflronomical  obferv-ations ; 
alligncd  him  a penfion  of  ,3000  crowms;  and  promifed,  upon 
the  tirfl  opportunity,  a fee  for  him  and  his  delcendants ; but 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  happy  fituation  ; for  upon  the  24th 
cf  Oi5Iober  1601  he  died  of  a retention  cf  urine,  in  the  517th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  a very  magnificent  man- 
ner in  the  principal  church  at  Prague,  where  a noble  monu- 
ment was  erefted  to  him. — His  {kill  in  aflronomy  is  unlverfally 
known,  and  he  is  famed  for  being  the  Inventor  of  a new  fyl- 
tem,  which  he  endeavoured,  though  without  fuccel's,  to  eflal  Jifii 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  Copern-icus.  He  was  very  credulous 
with  regard  to  judicial  aflrology  and  prefages.  if  he  met  an 
old  woman  when  he  went  out  of  doors,  or  an  hare  upon  the 
road  on  a journey,  he  ufed  to  turn  back  immediately,  being" 
perfuaded  that  it  was  a bad  omen.  'VVhen  he  lived  at  Urania- 
burg, he  had  at  his  houfe  a madman,  whom  he  placed  at  his 
feet  at  table,  and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that  every  thing 
fpoken  by  mad  perfons  prefaged  fomething,  he  carefully  ob- 
Ibrved  all  that  this  man  faid ; and  becaufe  it  I'ometimes  j;)roved 
true,  he  imagined  it  might  always  he  depended  on.  A mere 
trille  put  him  in  a palfion  ; and  againfl  pcrl'ons  of  the  firll 
rank,  with  whom  it  was  his  interelt  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he 
o’penlv  difeovered  his  refentment.  He  was  very  apt  to  r.ally 
othcT.s,  but  higlily  jirovoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken  with 
himl'df.  He  wrote,  i.  Proeymnafmata  aftroriomio! : 2.  /Ja 
vuiiuli  crihcrci  rcccnUonbiis.  ■pbavovirv'n : 3.  EplficlanuH  ajireno- 
vih'-ariim  liber-,  which  arc  his  principal  works. 

BRAHMA.  See  Bkaw.v. 

BRAIDALBIN,  or  Bnn.AnaLn.VNF.,  a dlflrifit  of  Perth-* 
fliire  in  Scolland,  flretching  32  miles  from  eafl  to  weft,  and  13 
where  broadefl  from  I'oulh  to  north  ; is  a mountainous  countiy, 
lying  among  the  Grampian  hills,  fuppofed  to  he  the  country 
anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Albanil ; whence  the  high* 
landers  to  this  day  call  thcml'elves  yilbavich.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  I.ochaher,  Lorn,  and  Knapdale  ; on  the  north  and 
ea.ft  by  part  of  Loch.aber  and  jrart  of  ^Vlhol ; and  on  the  fouth 
by  Strathern  and  iVlonteitli.  Tlii.s  dillrifct,  which  is  otherwife 
called  Albany,  gives  the  title,  oi  duke  to  his  majefly’s  fccoird 
foil,  h’rcdcrii.',  who  is  llylcd  duke  of  York  and  Albany. 

BRAIL,  or  Bu.ul.s,  in  a flrlii,  are  fmall  ropes  made  ufe  of 
to  fml  the  I'ails  acrols;  they  belong  only  to  the  two  coiufes  and 
the  mi/.en-fail  ; they  are  reeved  through  the  blocks,  feized  on 
each  {ide  the  lies,  and  come  down  before  the  fail,  being  at  the 
very  Ikirt  thereof  iaflened  to  the  cringles.  Their  ufe  i.«,  when 
the  fail  is  fulled  acrols,  to  hale  iq>  its  bunt,  that  it  may  the 
more  eatily  be  taken  iqi  or  let  fall.  Hale  u}>  the  brails,  or 
brail  iq>  the  tail ; that  is,  hale  up  the  fail,  in  order  to  be.  furled 
or  bound  clofe  to  the  yard. 

BRA  FLOW',  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of  Fodob'ai, 
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BRAIN,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anatomy. 

Brain  le  Comte,  a town  of  the  Aurtrian  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Hainault.  K.  long.  4.  ii.  N.  hit.  50.  _35. 

EKAINITIEE,  a large  town  of  EHex  in  England,  fituuted 
in  E.  long.  o.  3^.  N.  lal.  51.  jo. 

BRAKE  denoLcs  female  fern,  or  the  place  where  It  grows. — 
Alfo  a (harp  bit  or  fnatHe  for  horfes5  and  a baker's  kneading- 
trough. — Alfo  an  inltrument  with  teeth  to  bruife  llax  or  hemp. 
See  Flax-l)re[/hig. 

BRAKEL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  "Wcltphalia, 
and  in  the  billiopric.  ofPadcrborn,  I'eated  on  the  rivulet  Bnight, 
in  E.  long.  9.  8.  N.  hat.  31.  46. 

BRAMA,  or  Rkuma,  a pagan  deity  of  the  Eall  Indies.  He 
is  the  firft  perfou  ot  a kind  of  trinllv  in  their  theology;  is  the 
great  progenitor  of  mankind  ; and  has  created  as  many  worlds 
ns  there  are  confiderable  parts  in  his  body.  See  the  articles 
Brachmans,  anclBnvMiNS. 

Brama,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecies  of  cy- 
jirinus.  See  ihuiRr.i,. 

BRAMANT,  a'  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  valley  of  Maurlch, 
I'eated  on  the  river  Arck,  in  E.  long.  4.  rp  N.  lat.  45.  o. 

BRAMBER,  a town  of  Sufiex  in  England,  former'v  of  forac 
account,  but  has  neither  market  nor  . fair;  however,  it  fends 
two,  members  to  parliament.  W.long.  o.  i N.  lat.  <^o.  ']o. 

BRAAIBLE,  in  bota:i\',  the  Englitli  name  of  the  jiubus. 

Brambh-Ni  t,  or  haJiler,  is  a net  to  catch  birds  in,  of  feveral 
fizes.  The  great  rnetlies  are  4 inches  fijuare;  thofo  of  the  leali; 
h,;e  are  3 Inches  fqnare-;  and  thofe  of  the  biggeit  3.  In  the 
depth  they  fliould  not  be  above  3 or  4 inches : but  as  for  the 
length,  they  maybe  enlarged  at  pleafure ; the  ihurteit  being  r 8 feet. 

Bramble,  or  llramblifig,  in  ornitholog)’,  the  triiial  name 
of  a fjrecies  of  iking  ill  a. 

BRjVMER  (Leonard),  hlftory-painter,  was  born  at  Delft 
in  1396  j but  learned  the  art  of  painting  in  the  I'chool  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  imitated  the  manner  of  his  mafter  in  a minute  way. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  went  to  Rome  for  his  improve- 
ment; but  although  he  continued  In  Italy  for  fume  years,  and 
acquired  fomewhat  in  his  Ryle  rather  more  graceful  than  Rem- 
brandt, yet  he  could  never  divert  himfelf  of  the  Flemilh  gout. 
He  had  a line  tarte  of  defign ; his  exprellion  is  generally  good, 
and  in  Ibnie  of  his  compoliiions  truly  noble.  His  pencil  is  de- 
licate, and  his  colouring  very  peculiar  in  the  tints,  being  alfo 
remarkably  thin  in  many  parts,  fo  as  barely  to  cover  the  pannel ; 
yet,  Iry  great  Ikill  in  the  management  of  the  cliiaro-fcuro,  his 
colouring  is  bright,  bold,  and  full  of  luftre  : particularly  in 
the  vafe.s,  which  he  was  fond  of  introducing  in  every  fubjeft 
that  a>uld  admit  them,  as  he  knew  how  to  give  them  a rich 
and  tine  relievo.  Hi.s  works  ai’e  rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of 
Italy,  where  he  painted  molt ; but  whenever  they  arc  to  be 
pnrehafed  they  are  bought  at  confiderable  prices,  if  undamaged. 
One  of  the  moft  capital  pictures  of  Bramcr  is  the  Raifivg  of 
Lazarus,  in  which  there  is  a charming  oppofition  of  light  and 
rtiadow;  and  another  is  the  Denial  of  Bt.  Peter:  they  are 
both  jiainted  in  his  beft  manner ; they  are  bright,  tranfjiarent, 
and  -finely  pencilled,  and  arc  rtill  prel'erved  at  Rome.  At  the 
jialace  of  Ryfwick  there  are  alfo  feveral  valuable  paintings  by 
this  mafter ; in  which  the  invention  and  execution  are  highly 
commendable.  But  none  of  his  works  can  be  more  admired 
than  a fmall  pifture  on  copper  reprefenting  the  rtory  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Tint  be. 

BRAMINS,  the  name  of  the  jiricrts  among  the  idolatrous 
Indians,  the  fucccllbrs  of  the  ancient  Brachmans.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Brachmans.  They  arc  found  in  Siam,  Malabar,  Cliina, 
Coromandel,  and  moft  other  cartern  nations  anywife  civili'zed; 
but  their  cliicf  teat  is  iu  Indortan,  or  the  Alogul’s  country. 
They  have  a lani^iage  peculiar  to  themfelves,  which  they  call 
Bbanjcbnt ; in  which  they  have  feveral  ancient  books,  written, 
as  is  ailcgal,  by  their  great  prophet  Brahma ; as  the  JhaJlratn, 
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which  is  their  bible ; and  foranc,  a hiftory  which  they  cficein 
facred,  and  pretend  to  have  been  diRatcd  by  God  himfelf. 

There  are  leveral  orders  of  Bramins.  Thofe  who  mix  in 
focicty  are  for  the  moll  part  very  corrupt  in  their  morals : they 
believe  that  the  water  of  the  Ganges  will  watli  away  all  their 
crimes;  and,  as  they  are  not  I'ubjedl  to  any  civil  jurifdic- 
tion,  live  without  reftraint  or  virtue,  excepting  that  charadter 
of  compailion  and  charity  which  is  fo  commonly  found  in  the 
mild  climate  of  India.  The  others,  v/ho  live  abltradled  from 
the  world,  are  either  weak-minded  men  or  enthufiatb?;*  and 
abantTon  ihemtelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperftition,  and  the  dreams 
of  mctaphyfics.  AVe  find  in  their  difputes  the  very  fame  ideas 
that  occur  in  the  writings  of  our  moll  celebrated  metaphyfi- 
cians  ; fuch  as,  fubrtance,  accident,  priority,  pofteriority,  im- 
mutability, indivilibility.  Sec. 

Their  religion,  which  was  anciently  of  the  allegorical  and 
moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a heap  of  extravagant  and 
obfccne  fup'erftitions,  owing  to  their  having  realized  thofe  fic- 
tions which  were  intended  merely  as  fo  many  fynibols  and  em- 
blems. They  own  a fupreme  God,  who  created  Brama,  and 
gave  him  a power  to  create  the  world.  They  have  alfo  their 
fulialtern  deities,  their  pagods  or  temples,  and  idols,  whom 
they  fan,  to  defend  from  flies,  dancing  before  them.  They  alfo 
hold  a feaft  in  horuiur  of  the  fun,  confidcrcd  as  the  fource  of 
light  and  heat,  whereby  all  nature  Is  fecumlitied. 

Their  pagod.i  or  temples  confift  of  three  parts.  The  firft  i.? 
a vaulted  roof,  I'upportcd  on  ftone  columns  : it  lies  open,  and  all 
perfons,  without  difrinilion,  are  allowed  to  enter  into  it.  It 
is  adorned  with  fymbolical  figures,  made  of  wood,  as  elephants, 
oxen,  and  horfes.  The  fecond  part  Is  open  in  the  day-time, 
and  Ihut  at  night.  It  is  filled  with  grotefque  and  monftrous 
tigiuv-s,  as  men  with  many  heads  and  arms.  The  third,  which 
is  a kind  of  chancel,  is  Jeept  always  Ihut,  with  a \^ry  ftrung 
gate ; in  this  is  placed  the  ftatue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  pa- 
god  is  dedicated.  A great  number  of  Lamps  burn  day  and 
night  before  the  idol.  The  Bramins,  before  they  go  into  the 
pagod,  pull  off  their  fhoes. 

The  Bramins  of  Siam  and  Coromandel  maintain  that  the 
earth  will  be  deftruj'cd  by  fire , and  the  former  alfert  that  ano- 
ther will  arlfe  out  of  its  arties,  in  which  there  lliall  be  no  fea, 
nor  any  change  of  feafons,  but  an  eternal  fpring ; and  the  latter 
maintain  a plurality  of  worlds,  which  arc  alternately'  deftroyed 
and  renewed.  Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italian  Jefuit,  and  one  of 
the  Indian  milfionaries  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuc)'^ 
in  order  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  his  million,  alfumcd  the  title  and 
appearance  of  a Bramin,  and  at  length  perfuaded  the  credu- 
lous people  that  he  was  in  reality  a member  of  that  venerable 
order.  He  forged  a deed  in  the  antient  Indian  charaifler.s, 
rtiowing  that  the  Bramins  of  Rome  were  older  than  thofe  of 
India,  and  that  the  Jefuits  of  Rome  defeended  in  a diredl  line 
from  the  god  Brahma.  He  farther  declared  on  oath,  that  he 
derived  his  origin  from  this  Indian  deit}^  By  this  impofture 
he  jirofelyted  twelve  eminent  Bramins,  whofe  influence  proved 
veiy  favourable  to  his  million.  After  his  death,  the  Portuguefe 
Jel'uits  carried  on  the  impofture  with  very  confiderable  fuccefs. 
Thcfe  miftions,  however,  were  fufpended  and  abandoned  in 
confequcncc  of  a papal  mandate,  illued  out  in  the  year  1734  I’X 
Bencdift  XIV.  who  declared  his  difapprobation  of  the  artifices 
that  had  been  ufed  in  the  converfion  of  the  Indians. 

BRAMPOUR,  or  Bkampoke,  a city  of  Alia,  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  cajiital  of  Candilh.  It  formerly 
flood  on  as  much  ground  as  London ; but  is  now  greatly 
decayxd,  and  chIcHy'  inhabited  b)!-  Banians.  Rhe  Itreets  are 
numerous,  but  narrow,  with  low  thatched  houfes  made  of  earth, 
though  a few  are  covered  with  vamiflicd  tiles.  In  rainy  wea- 
ther many  of  the  ftreets  are  overHowed.  In  the  market-place 
is  the  ftatue  of  an  elephant  in  red  ftone,  as  big  as  the  lifc.^  tin 
the  other  fide  of  the  river  they  have  built  a new  town,  which  is 
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in  a better  fltuation.  A great  trade  is  carried  on  In  this  town, 
and  throughout  all  the  province,  where  there  is  made  a px-odi 
gious  quantity  of  cotton-cloths,  as  cotton  is  in  greater  plenty 
:here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  E.  long.  77.  3^. 
K.  lat.  21.  10. 

IIRAMPI'ON,  a town  of  Cumberland  in  England,  feated 
not  far  from  the  Piets  wall,  and  oii  the  river  Irthin.  It  Is  a 
very  antient  place,  but  at  pretent  is  very  I'malL  W.  long.  2. 
40.  N.  lat.  54.  50. 

BRAN,  the  thins  or  hufks  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat  greund, 
/epiirated  Ifom  the  flour  by  a fieve  or  boulter.  It  contains,  be- 
iides,  a portion  of  the  farinaceous  matter ; this  Is  lets  glutinous 
than  the  finer  Hour,  and  is  fup].oted  to  have  fome  medicinal 
qualities.  Aninfufion  of  bran  is  therefore  not  untreipiently  em- 
ployed exteimally  as  a ^fomentation,  and  fometimes  likewife 
•taken  inwardly  as  a diluent. — Among  the  antients,  bran  was 
ufed  as  an  erotic,  to  excite  love.  Bran  boiled  purges  feurf, 
■dandreff,  and  cleanfes  the  harxls,  In  lieu  of  Ibap.  The  dyers 
reckon  it  anxong  the  non-colouring  drugs  5 and  ufe  it  for  malt- 
ing what  they  call  the  four  ’ivatcrs,  with  which  they  prepare 
Ihcir  fcveral  dyes.  Bran  is  alfo.ufed  as  a medicine  for  horfes. 

BRANCH,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a tree,  or  a part  which, 
fprouting  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  form  the  head  or  crown 
of  it.  Branches  do  not  I'pring  out  .of  the  mere  furface  of 
the  tioink,  but  are  [xrofoundly  rooted  therein,  lb  as  not  only  to 
jxenetrate  the  cortical,  but  alfo  the  woody  fubllancc,  and  even 
the  pith.  The  eonlliluent  pai'ts  thcj'efore  of  a branch  are  the 
lame  as  of  the  ti'uuk,  viz.  Ikiu,  bark,  wood,  and  pith.  See 
JjOt.vxy  Part  I. 

Br.xncheb  of  a Bridh,  in  llie  manege,  are  two  pieces  of 
Iron  bended,  which,  in  the  inteiwal  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  bear  the  bit-moxxlh,  the  crofs-chains,  and  the  curb  j fo 
■that  on  one  end  they  anfwer  to  the  head  llall,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  reins,  in  order  to  keep  the  hoade’s  head  in  fubjeAion. 
With  regard  to  their  form  aud  Umbture,  branches  are  either 
llraight,  in  form  of  a jxillol,  for  young  hoid'es  to  form  their 
mouth  ; or,  after  tb^conitable  of  Erance’.s  falhioii,  proper  for  a 
horfe  that  carries  ms  head  well.  Some  are  in  form  of  a gigot 
or  leg,  w'hich  will  prevent  horfes  from  carrying  too  low ; fome 
arc  in  form  of  a bent  knee,  contrived  for  horl'es  that  ann  them- 
felves  againti  the  operation  .of  the  hit  j and  othei’s  after  the 
French  fatlxicn,  which  is  hardly  above  j of  an  inch  at  the  fevile 
hole,  and  kneed  i inch  at  the  jarret  or  ham.  It  is  to  be  xjb- 
ferved,  j.  That  the  farther  the  branch  Is  from  the  horfe’s  neck, 
the  more  etlc6l  it  will  have.  2.  'I’hat  ihort  branches,  atcris 
faribus,  are  ruder,  ar.d  their  cUcHs  more  Hidden,  than  thole  of 
longer.  3.  That  the  branch  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length 
fji  a horle’s  neck ; aud  we  may  more  ealily  err  in  choofing  one 
too  lliort  than  too  lon^. 

Bravches  of  Of;tvfs.,  in  architeftnre,  are  the  arches  of 
Gothic  vaults.  Thefc  arches,  traverfing  from  one  angle  to 
another,  diagonal-wife,  form  a crofs  between  the  other  arches, 
which  make  the  Cdes  of  the  fquare,  of  which  the  arches  are 
diagonals. 

P,RANcn-.9#,7;//7,  with  falconens,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  the 
making  a hawk  leap  front  tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  I'prings 
the  game. 

BRANCH KR,  among  fporlfincn,  a young  hawk,  newly 
taken  out  of  the  neft,  lhatc.au  hxxp  from  bough  to  bough. 

Blt7\N(TlIvE,  or  Gills,  in  the  anatomy  of  tiflies,  the  parts 
•Cixrrefpondiijg  to  the  lung.s  of  land-animals.  All  rilhes,  except 
the  celaceoxis  ones,  ar.^1  the  pteroinyzaxm,  which  have  lungs, 
zre  furniflied  with  thefe  organs  of  rcf[)iration.  See  Com- 
parative Anaiomy. 

BRANCHIDH’I,  In  Grecian  antlijuity,  priefis  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  which  was  at  Didymns  in  Ionia,  a province  of 
ifjlcr  Aha,  towards  the  A'geaii  fea,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Caria. 


They  opened  to  Xerxes,  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  riches  whereof 
he  took  away.  After  which,  thinking  it  unfafe  to  Hay  in 
Greece,  they  lied  to  Sogdiana,  on  the  other  lidc  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  where  they  built  a city,  called 
by  their  own  name  : but  they  did  not  efcape  the  piinilhment  of 
their  crime ; for  Alexander  the  Great  having  conquered  Darius 
king  of  Pcx’lia,  and  being  informed  of  their  treachery,  put  them 
all  to  the  fword,  and  razed  their  city — thus  punifliing  the  im- 
piety of  the  fathers  in  their  pofterity. 

BRANCHIOSTEGT,  in  ichthyology,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs 
one  of  the  genex'al  clalfes  of  fiflxes ; the  oharaHers  of  which  are, 
that  the  rays  of  the  tins  are  of  a bony  fubftance  ; but  thefe  filh 
have  no  bones  or  oificula  at  the  branchiae,  as  the  malacoptery- 
gious  and  acanlhoptexygious  filhes  all  have. 

BRANCHON,  a town  of  the  Aullrian  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river  Mehaigne.  E.  long.  4, 
40.  N.  lat.  50.  32. 

BRAND-Sonday,  D'manches  drs  Brandons,  in  Fi-ench 
ecclefiallical  writers,  denotes  the  lirlt  Sunday  in  Lent ; which 
is  thus  called  on  account  of  an  ancient  prattice  in  the  Lvon- 
nois,  where  the  peafants  in  the  night  of  this  day  walked  about 
their  orchards,  gardens,  &:c.'with  torches  lighted,  or  fire-brands 
In  their  hands;  in  which  plight  they  vilited  every  tree,  and 
addrelfmg  themfelves  to  them  one  after  another,  threatened 
that  if  they  did  not  bear  fruit  well  the  enfuing  feafon,  they 
Ihould  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  burnt.  This  Is  evidently 
a relict  of  paganlfm  ; the  like  of  which  was  praftiled  by  the 
ancient  idolaters  in  the  montli  of  February ; hence  called  Fc- 
brnarhts,  a fchriiandc. 

ER.ANDEIS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  feated  on  the  river  Elbe. 
E.  long.  14.  25.  N.  lat.  50.  15. 

BRANDENBURG  (Manjuifate  of),  a large  country  of 
Gei'many,  having  Mecklenburgh  and  Pomerania  on  the  north ; 
Poland,  on  the  call ; Silelia,  with  the  Lufatias,  the  deflorate 
of  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and  duchy  of  Magdebourg,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  jxart  of  the  fame  duchy,  and  that  of  Luuenburg,  on  the 
wefr.  Ite  greateli  length  is  near  200  miles,  and  Its  greatell 
breadth  near  100.  Its  northern  fltuation  makes  it  very  cold 
for  feven  or  eight  months  in  winter.  The  foil  in  general  is 
far  from  being  fruitful,  a great  part  of  it  confifiing  of  fand  x 
vet  there  are  feveral  fruitful  fpois  in  it;  and  the  whole,  under 
the  lall  and  prcfeiit  reign,  has  been  greatly  imj.iroved,  and 
much  better  peopled.  In  fome  parts  ihei'e  is  great  jxlenty  of 
potatoes  and  turnips;  in  others  of  buck-wheat,  millet,  and 
iiax  ; in  others  of  tobacco,  woad,  and  r>ther  herbs  for  tlyeing. 
All  forts  of  colour-earths,  together  with  alum,  falt-petre,  am- 
ber, iron-ftone,  and  medicinal  fprings,  are  found  in  it.  Abun- 
dance of  cattle,  efpecially  Hieep,  are  bred  here  ; and  the  woods 
not  only  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  but  with  timber, 
charcoal,  tar,  and  wood-allies,  both  for  doraellic  iifes  and  for 
exportation.  The  culture  of  filk  ajfo  Is  carried  on  in  this 
country  with  great  fuccds.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it 
is  watered  are  the  Elbe,  the  Odex,  the  Prignitz,  the  Havel,  the 
Warte,  and  the  Spree.  Some  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound 
in  hill,  and  are  united  by  canals,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation., 
They  reckon  in  the  whole  Mark,  120  towns,  aliove  2500  vil- 
lages, and  about  800,000  inhabitants.  The  Hates  here  conliH 
of  the  nobility  and  towns,  whole  aHembly-hoiifc  is  in  the 
Spandau-Hreet  at  Berlin,  and  who  Hill  enjoy  limie  fmall  re- 
mains of  their  ancient  privileges.  'I’he  hereditary  olHces  of 
the  marquil’ate  are  a marlhal,  chamlicrlain,  cup-bearer,  pur- 
veyor, fewer,  treafur.er,  aud  ranger.  The  king  of  PruHia,  who 
Is  alfo  eleflor  of  Brandenburg,  with  his  whole  court,  are  ('alvi- 
niHs;  but  the  raligion  ot  moll  of  the  inhabitants  is  Luthcranifm. 
The  churdics  of  both  perliialions  are  well  endowed,  and  the 
laity  jointly  employed  by  the  government.  'The  Roman- 
catholics  arc  allb  tolerated  here.  In  iLort,  ever)'  inhabiiaut 
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eiijovs  full  liberty  of  conicleiice.  A great  variety  of  nianu- 
faetures,  luolt  of  which  were  introiluced  by  the  breach  refugecH, 
are  carried  on  in  the  marquifate,  efpecially  at  Berlin  and  I’otf- 
damj  where  are  abb  excellent  painters,  Itatuaries,  and  engrav- 
ers. By  nieans  of  thefe  inanufabtnres,  fabrics,  and  arts,  not 
onl)'  large  fuiui  are  kept  In  the  country,  but  alfo  imported 
from  other  parts,  to  which  confiderablc  (puintitics  of  the  manu- 
faittures,  and  natural  produclions,  are  exported.  For  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  betides  La- 
tin I'chools  in  feveral  places,  and  gymnafia,  there  is  an  univer- 
lity  at  Frankf(/rt  on  the  Oder,  and  an  academy  of  fcienccs  at 
}3erliu. 

The  Brandenburg  family  is  of  great  anticpilty.  Some 
hiltorians  lay  it  was  founded  by  the  Sclavonians,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Bninlhr,  which  tignifies  the  “ Guards  of  the 
Foreits  and  the  Germans  called  it  Bramlburgb.  Henry  I, 
furnamed  the  Fowler,  fortified  this  place  in  the  year  923,  to 
ferve  as  a rampart  againft  the  Huns,  a warlike  nation,  who 
were  extremely  troublcfome  by  their  frequent  incurfions.  He 
beftowed  the  government  on  Sifroi,  Count  of  Ringelheim, 
with  the  title  of  Margrave  or  IMarquis,  which  fignities  Pro- 
tciflorofthe  Marches  or  Frontiers,  in  923.  It  defeended  to 
Geron,  Alargrave  of  Lulatia  j which,  in  fuccelllon  of  time, 
palled  into  the  families  of  Staden,  Albania,  Bellenftadt,  and  that 
of  Bavaria,  till  the  Emperor  Sigifmund,  with  the  confent  of  the 
liates  of  the  empire  in  1416,  gave  perpetual  inveftiture  to  Fre- 
derick VI.  of  Nurenberg ; who  alfo,  the  following  year,  received 
from  the  Emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Conllance,  the  invefiiture 
of  the  ctmntry  of  Brandenburg  as  Frederick  I.  having  had  pre- 
vioully  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  debtor  and  arch- 
chamberlain of  the  hoi}'  Roman  empire. 

Brandenbur'g  remained  long  in  fubjebtlon  to  Poland  j and 
the  Invelliture  of  Prullia  was  granted  by  the  Polidi  kings  to 
each  lucceeding  margrave.  Frederick-William,  having  con- 
< ludeila  treaty  with  the  king  of  Poland,  was  acknowledged  to 
be  lln  ereign  of  Ducal  Prullia  b}'  an  all'embly  of  the  Hates  at 
Konlglberg,  A.  D.  1663.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  Em- 
peror confirmed  this  title  ; and  Frederick,  the  fon  of  I'rederick- 
W'^illiam,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Prullia  Jan.  18,  1701.  He 
was  fncceeded  by  his  fon,  who  performed  the  greatert  fervices  to 
his  country,  and  prepared  the  foundation  for  the  tutuie  gran- 
deur of  the  late  fovereign,  Frederick  III. 

Among  the  debtors  he  poilelles  the  feventh  place.  As  arch- 
chamberlain,  he  cjirries  the  feeptre  before  the  emperor  at  his 
coronation,  and  brings  him  water  in  a filver  bafon  to  walh  with. 
In  the  college  of  princes  of  the  empire,  he  has  five  voices.  His 
allcHment,  as  eJecMor,  is  60  horfe  and  277  foot,  or  1828  florins 
in  lieu  of  them.  To  the  chamber  of  AVet'xlaer  his  (proLa  is 
81 1 rix-dollars,  38  kruiUcr..;,  c'dch  term.  As  to  the  oukrs  of 
the  knights  of  the  Black  Jliagle,  and  of  Merit,  it  is  fulficient 
here  to  oblbrve,  that  the  former  was  inflituted  by  IVederick  I. 
at  hi.s  coronation,  and  the  other  by  the  prefent  king.  I'or 
the  government  of  this  countr}',  and  the  adminiftration  ofjuf- 
tice,  there  are  feveral  fnpremc  colleges  and  tribunals  5 particu- 
larly for  the  departments  of  war,  foreign  afl'airs,  and  the  finances, 
there  are  difiinbt  boards.  1 lerc  is  a fupreme  ecclefiaflical 
» ;nmcil  and  confiltory  for  the  Lutherans  j a lupremc  direcloiy 
of  the  Calvinilt  church  ; a fnpreine  medicinal  college;  a fu- 
preme mine-olfice ; a college  or  board  of  trade,  &c.  d’hofe  ol 
the  French  natiem,  fettled  in  this  country,  are  allowed  particu- 
lar courts  of  their  own.  The  amount  of  the  yearly  revenues 
of  the  Mark,  arifingfroin  the  domains,  proteblion-moncy  j)aid 
by  the  Jews,  tolls,  land-tax,  mines,  forefls,  duties  on  llamp- 
paper,  lalt,  and  various  other  impofls  and  cxcifcs,  is  com- 
puted at  about  2,500,000  crowns;  but  the  inor.cy  is  laid  to 
be  much  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  Saxt.ny  and  the  donii- 
niuns  of  Hanover.  During  the  late  continental  war  it  was 


extremely  debafed.  Some  eflimate  the  whole  mnnbcr  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  royal  and  elebtoral  dominions  at  5,000,000, 
and  the  revenues  at  about  2,000,000  flerling.  Upwards  of 
100,000  men  are  kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace,  which  are  laid 
to  cofl  more  than  half  of  the  royal  revenue.  Thefe  troops  arc 
under  ftribt  difcijfline,  very  expert  at  their  exercife,  always  in 
rcadinefs  to  march,  and  always  complete.  Each  regiment  has- 
a particular  canton  or  diftribl  allotted  it  for  its  quarters  and 
raifmg  recruits.  The  infanti-j^  are  clothed  in  blue,  and  the 
horfe  and  dragoons  in  white ; arid  both  are  required  to  hear 
fermon  twice  a da)'  when  in  quarters  or  garrifons.  In  time 
of  peace  they  arc  allowed,  for  feveral  months  in  the  year,  to 
hire  themfelvesout,  or  to  follow  their  bufinefs,  either  as  burghers 
orpeafants,  in  the  canton  where  they  are  quartered;  hut  they 
are  not  allowed  to  marry.  A confiderable  part  of  thefe  troops 
are  flationed  in  the  Mark,  particularly  at  Berlin  and  Potfdam. 
The  corps  of  huflars  alone  amounts  to  about  104300  men.  The 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  is  divided.  In  general,  into  the  elebloral 
and  new  INIarks.  The  former  is  again  fubdlvided  into  the  old 
IMark,  the  Pregnitz,  the  middle  IMark,  and  the  Ucker  Tvlark. 
The  old  Mark,  which  lies  cni  the  well  fide  of  the  Elbe,  between 
that  liver  and  Lunenburg,  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  about  30. 

Buaxdenburg,  a city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the. 
marquifate  of  that  n;nne,  fituated  on  the  river  Havel,  in  F.. 
long.  13.  N.  lat.  52.  25.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town,  and  was  anciently  the  fee  of  a bifliop.  The  mountain 
in  the  neighbourhood,  calleiHUim'rii/it.T^'-,  is  planted  with  vines. 
Here  is  a fmall  colony  of  French  Calvinifls,  with  a manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  fuflian,  and  canvas  ; -and  a jircttv  good  trJde  is 
carried  on  by  the  Havel.  The  fort  hcij^Hooks  like  a fub.nrb, 
and  contains  a riding-fehool,  with  the  clifciVlral  church.  The 
greatefl  part  alfo  of  the  members  of  the  ^apter,  which  flill 
I'uhfifls,  and  is  compofed  of  a Lutheran  jirovofl,  dean,  fenii.r, 
fubfenior,  and  three  other  canons,  relide  in  it.  Thev  are  dif- 
tinguiflied  b}'  a crofs  of  gold  enamelled  with  violet,  terminating 
in  eight  points;  and  have  a confiderable  dlale.  Near  the  town 
is  a lake  of  fome  extent. 

BRANDEUM,  in  ecclefiaflical  writers,^a  linen  cloth  or 
veil  put  over  the  tombs  of  the  apoflles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  left  there  for  fome  time ; by  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  -ac- 
quire a degree  of  fanftity,  fo  as  to  be  worllupped  as  a relic ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  frequently  fent  by  the  pope  as  a prefent 
to  fome  prince.  In  this  fenfc,  Erandemn  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  what  was  othenvife  called  fanthiarnm , Judar'ium,  orarium, 
and  velum.  The  ufe  of  brandea  was  introduced  as  a means  of 
dift’ufing  and  propagating  the  virtues  and  influence  of  relics, 
without  moving  or  any  way  impairing  the  fubftance  of  them ; 
the  tranflation  of  relics  in  early  days  being  intcidli5ted. 

BRANDING,  in  the  face  or  hand,  denotes  a puniflimcnt 
intiifted  by  law  on  various  ofl'ences,  by  burning  with  a hot 
iron,  after  the  ofl'ender  hath  been  once  admitted  to  benefit  of 
clergy. 

BRANDON,  a touni  of  .Suffolk  In  Plngland,  feated  on  the 
little  river  Onfe,  over  which  It  has  a bridge,  and  a feny  at  a 
mile’.s  diftance  : whence  It  is  divided  into  Brandon,  and  Bran- 
don-ferry;  which  lafl  has  the  mofl  bufinefs,  becaiifc  commo- 
dities are  brought  thither  from  the  Hie  of  Ely.  This  place 
gives  the  Britifh  title  of  duke  to  the  family  of  Flamilton  in 
Scotland.  E.  long.  o.  55.  N.  lat.  52.  30. 

BRANDRITH  denotes  a trevet  or  other  iron.ftand,  whereon 
to  fet  a velfel  over  the  fire.  Among  builders,  it  denotes  a 
fence  or  rail  about  the  mouth  of  a well. 

BRANDY,  a fpirituous  and  inflammahle  liquor,  extra6Ied 
from  wine  and  other  liquons  by  ddtillation.  See  Distili.  v- 
TiON.  Wine-brandy,  made  in  ITance,  is  efteemed  the  heft  in 
Eurojie.  They  make  it  wherever  they  make  wine,  and  for 
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that  purpofe  ufe  wine  that  Is  pricketl  rather  than  good  wine,  a fmall  tuft : it  is  almoft  impolTible  to  conceive  how  fo  fmall  a 
The  chief  brandies  for  foreign  trade,  and  thofe  accounted  belt,  bird  can  have  fo  loud  a note.  Ihc  Portuguefe  chiefly  inhabit 
are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  Cogniac,  Charenton,  the  coaft  j for  they  have  not  penetrated  far  into  the  countrr, 
the  iile  of  Rhe,  Orleans,  the  county  of  Blafois,  Poiftou,  Tou-  The  Inland  parts  are  full  of  people  of  different  languages  j but 
raine,  Anjou,  Nantz,  Burgiindw  and  Champaign.  they  all  agree  in  wearing  no  clothes.  They  are  of  a copper 

BRANK,  an  inflrument  uled  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  colour,  with  long  coarfe  black  hair  on  their  heads,  but  without 
and  in  Stafibrdfhire,  for  correfting  fcolding  women.  It  is  a any  on  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  like  the  reft  of  the  Ameri- 
Ibrt  of  head-piece,  which  opens  and  indoles  the  head  of  the  cans.  They  are  ftrongv  lively,  and  gay,  and  fubjed;  to  few 
woman,  while  an  iron,  fharp  as  a chifel,  enters  the  mouth,  difeafes.  They  love  to  adorn  themfelves  with  feathers,  and  are 
and  fubdues  the  more  dreadful  weapon  within.  Thus  hamelfed,  fond  of  feaft.s,  at  which  they  dance  Immoderately.  They  have 
the  od'ender  is  led  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets.  Dr.  no  temples,  nor  any  other  fign  of  religion  j and  they  make  no 
Plott,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Statfordlhire,  has  favoured  the  world  manner  of  fcniple  to  marry  their  neareft  relations.  They  have 
with  a minute  defcription  and  figure  of  the  inftmment,  which  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  with  palm-tree 
is  there  called  a Jcolding-bndle and  tells  us,  he  looks  upon  leaves.  Their  furniture  conlifts  chiefly  in  their  hammocks, 
it  “much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking-ftool,  which  not  and  difties  or  cups,  made  of  calibalhes,  painted  without  of  a red 
only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  alfo  gives  the  colour,  and  black  within.  Their  knives  are  made  of  a fort  of 
tongue  liberty  betwixt  eveiy  dij> ; to  neither  of  which  this  is  ftone  and  fplit  canes;  and  they  have  balkets  of  different  fixes 
at  all  liable."  _ _ chiefly  made  of  palm-tree  leaves.  Their  arms  are  bows,  ar  • 

BRAXLIN,  in  ichthyoIog}%  a fpecles  of  lalmon,  with  fe-  rows,  and  wooden  clubs.  When  they  travel,  they  fallen  their 
veral  tranfverfe  black  ftreaks,  refembling  the  impreflion  of  fo  hammocks  between  two  trees,  and  lleep  all  night  m them.  The 
many  fingers.  _ _ Portuguefe  divide  Brafil  into  fifteen  governments,  eight  of 

BRANSKA,  a town  of  Tranfilvania,  fituated  on  the  river  which  belong  to  the  crown,  and  the  reft  to  great  men,  who  have 
Marilh,  E.  long.  2j.  1 5.  N.  lat.  46.  o.  peopled  them  at  their  own  expence.  They  are  all  under  i 

ERASIDAS,  a celebrated  general  of  the  Lacedemonians,  viceroy,  who  refides  at  St.  Salvadore. 
about  424  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  He  defeated  the  Brasil-Wood,  or  Brazil-lFood,  an  American  wood  of  a 
A.thenlans  by  land  and  fea,  took  many  places,  and  rendered  red  colour,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  denominated  yarioufly,  ac- 
his  countr)^  formidable  to  all  the  neighbouring  ftates.  He  con-  cording  to  the  places  from  whence  it  is  brought  : thus  we  have 
quered  the  Athenians  on  their  attempting  to  furprife  Am-  brafil  of  Fernambucc-a,  Japan,  Lamon,^  '&c.  For  its  defcrip- 
phipolis,  but  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  that  engage-  tion,  fee  Cassalpixa. 

ment.  BRASILETTO,  the  fame  with  Brafil-wood. 

BRASIDA,  an  annlverfarj"  folemnity  at  Sparta,  in  memory  BRASLA'^^'’,  a conliderable  town  of  Poland,  in  Lithuania, 
ofBralidas,  a Lacedemonian  captain,  famous  for  his  achieve-  and  Palatinate  of  Wilna,  with  a caftle.  It  is  feated  on  a linal! 
ments  at  IVIethone,  P)dos,  and  Amphipolis.  It  was  celebrated  lake,  in  E.  long.  17.  N.  lat.  41J. 

with  facrifices  and  games,  wherein  none  were  jiermitted  to  con-  BRASS,  or,  as  the  French  call  \t,yeHmv  coj>per,h  a fac?litious 
tend  but  free-bom  Spartans.  Whoever  negledled  to  be  prefent  "metal,  made  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  lapis  calaminaris.  The 
at  the  folemnity  was  fined.  tirft  formation  of  brafs,  as  we  are  allured  by  feripture,  was 

BRASIL,  a large  country  of  S.  America,  which  gives  the  prior  to  the  Hood,  and  difeovered  even  in  the  feventh  generation 
title  of  prince  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  from  Adam.  But  the  ufe  of  it  was  not,  as  is  generally  be- 
lt includes  the  mofteaftern  part  of  S.  America,  and  lies  between  lieved,  and  the  Anmdelian  marbles  aftert,  previous  to  the 
the  e(juino£tial  line  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  living  about  knowledge  of  iron.  They  were  both  firft  known  in  the  fame 
1560  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth;  but  meafuring  generation,  and  firft  wrought  by  the  fame  difeoverer. 
along  the  coaft,  it  is  near  2000  miles  long.  It  was  difeovered  The  ancient  Britons,  though  acijuainted  from  the  remoteft 
by  chance  in  1500 ; for  Alvarez  Cabral,  a Portuguefe,  was  forced  periods  with  both  thefe  metals,  remained  long  Ignorant  that 
upon  it  by  a tempeft.  Some  time  'after  the  revolt  of  the  Ne-  they  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  ifland.  Before  this  difcov^cry 
therlands  againft  Spain,  the  Dutch  drove  away  the  Spaniards,  they  imported  all  their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent.  And 
to  whom  Portugal  itfelf  was  then  fubjeft  ; but,  on  the  fubfe-  when  they  had  at  length  detected  the  former  in  their  own  hills, 
quent  revolution,  by  which  that  kingdom  was  rcflored  to  its  and  had  ceafed  to  introduce  it,  they  continued  to  receive  the 
independency,  the  Portuguefe,  in  their  turn,  obliged  the  Dutch  latter.  Their  want  of  the  metal  remained,  and  no  mines  of  it 
to  leave  it  in  16515.  The  air  of  this  country,  though  within  were  ojiened  in  the  llland.  In  the  earlieft  ages,  whofe  manners 
the  torrid  zone,  is  temperate  and  wholefome,  infomuch  that  have  been  delineated  by  hiftory,  we  find  the  weapons  ot  their 
people  live  there  a long  while.  '^I’he  foil  is  fertile,  and  more  warriors  invariably  framed  of  this  faftitious  metal ; and  the 
lugar  comes  thence,  than  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  moft  authentic  of  all  the  profane  records  of  antiquity,  the 
It  produces  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  feveral  forts  of  fitiit,  and  me-  Anmdelian  marbles,  for  that  reafon,  mlftakcnly  date  the  firft 
dical  drugs.  d'he  wo(k1  brought  from  Bafil,  and  hence  fo  difeovery  of  iron 'a  couple. ot  centuries  below  the  Trojan  war. 
vailed,  is  of  great  . e in  dyeing  reil ; and  within  the  country'  Every  military'  nation,  as  liich,  is  naturally'  ftudlous  ot  bright- 
there  is  gold,  and  icveral  forts  of  precious  Itones.  The  cattle,  nefs  in  Its  arms  ; and  the  Britons,  particularly,  gloried  in  the 
carried  over  from  Europe,  increale  pnxligioully.  They  have  ncatnefs  of  theirs.  For  this  real'on  the  nations  of  the  world 
feveral  animals  not  known  in  Furope ; among  the  reft,  a binl  ftill  fabricated  their  arms  of  brafs,  even  long  after  the  Arun- 
calle<l  Colibri,  whofe  bixly'  is  not  much  larger  than  that  of  a delian  a;ra  for  the  difeovery  of  Iron  ; and  the  Britons  continued 
May-tnig,  yet  it  fings  a.s  harnionioully  as  a nightingale.  It  is  to  import  it  from  the  continent,  though  they  had  found  iron 
a perfect  beauty',  and  the  neck  is  of  liich  a lively'  red  that  it  to  be  a native  of  their  counti'y,  and  could  have  fupplied  them- 
might  he  miftaken  fora  ruby:  the  belly,  and  the  upper  part  Iclves  with  a lulficient  quantity' ot  it. 

of  the  wing.s,  .arc  of  the  colour  of  gold  ; and  the  thighs  are  as  In  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  it  is  re- 
green as  an  emerald  : the  legs  an<l  bill  arc  as  bkick  as  polilhed  marked,  that  when  the  Britons  derived  their  iron  and  brafs 
ebony,  and  the  eyes  refemble  two  oval  diamonds,  being  of  the  from  the  continent,  they  purchaled  the  batter  at  an  cafitr  ex- 
colour of  burniftied  fteel : the  head  is  green,  with  a mixture  of  pence  than  the  former.  The  Gauls  h.ad  many  large  brafs  Works 
gold,  and  of  a furprifing  luftre  : that  of  the  cock  is  adorned  with  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  but  leem  to  have  h.id  tew  iro* 
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forges  efiabllfhed.  And  this  would  naturally  induce  the  Bclgae 
to  be  lei's  diligent  in  their  entiuiry  after  the  veins  of  coj)])er  and 
<’alamine  at  home,  than  for  the  cdurfes  of  iron  ore ; though 
the  one  u'us  equally  difcoverable  in  the  itland  as  the  other,  and 
lay  equally  within  the  Belgic  regions  of  it.  Rrafs  being  thus 
•cheaper  than  iron,  they  nccelfarily  formed  with  it  fome  domeftic 
as  well  as  military  implements.  Such  were  common  among 
the  Ga\ils  j and  fuch  were  familiar  to  the  Eritons,  either  im- 
ported into  the  illand,  as  fome  aftualiy  were,  or  manufactured 
'vvithin  it,  as  others  alfo  alfuredly  were.  The  Britons  had  cer- 
tainly bral's  foundries  erected  among  them,  and  minted  money, 
<md  fabricated  weapons  of  the  fame  metal. 

^^'hile  the  works  were  in  tiiis  date,  the  Romans  entered  the 
tiflaiid.  And  feeing  fo  great  a demand  among  the  natives  for 
this  article,  they  would  fpeedily  indruCt  them  to  diicover  the 
■materials  of  it  among  thcmfolves.  This  mud  unavoidably 
have  refulted  from  the  conejueft  of  the  Romans.  The  power 
of  furprifmg  their  new  fubjeCts  with  fo  miexpeCted  a dlfcovery 
would  naturall)'"dimiilate  the  pride  of  the  Roman  intelleft;  and 
the  delire  of  obliging  themfelves  with  fo  cheap  a fuj)ply  of  that 
•uieful  metal,  dationary  as  they  were  in  that  kingdom,  worild 
alfo  equally  actuate  the  feltidinefs.  of  the  Roman  heart.  The 
■veins  of  copper  and  calamine  w’ould  be  eafily  found  out  by  an 
-experienced  enquirer  after  them  ; and  the  former  metal  is  there- 
fore didinguidied  among  the  Weldi,  only  by  the  Roman  appel- 
lation of  dypr'nun,  kopper  or  cop})er.  And  many  foundries  of 
brals  apj)ear  to  have  been  edablidied  in  the  illand.  Some  had 
been  ereCted  before,  one  perhaps  within  the  confines  of  every 
kingdom,  and  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  every  capital.  One 
at  lead  would  be  necelfary,  in  order  to  fupply  the  armomy  of 
the  princif)ality  : and  one  perhaps  was  fulKcient  for  mod  of  the 
Britidi  dates.  But  feveral  appear  now  to  have  been  fettled  in 
■every  kingdom,  and  one  perhaps  near  every  dationary  town. 
Two  have  been  difeovered  in  the  fmgle  county  of  Elfex, 
and  within  a narrow  portion  of  it.  at  Fifield  and  Dan- 
bury. And  a third  was  placed  upon  Eaderly  Moor  in  York- 
■fliire,  12  miles  to  the  north-wed  of  York,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ifurium  jut  Aldborough. 

Corinthian  Brass,  famous  in  antitpity,  was  a mixture  of 
j^old,  filver,  and  copper.  L.  Mummius  having  facked  and 
burnt  the  city  -of  Corinth,  iq'd  yeaa's-  before  Chrid,  it  is  faid 
this  metal  was  formed  from  the  immenfe  quantities  of  gold, 
diver,  and  copper,  wherewith  that  city  abounded,  thus  melted 
and  run  together  by  the  violence  of  the  flames. 

Brass,  as  em})loyed  in  the.glafs  trade. — Thrice-calcined  brafs 
is  a preparation  which  lerx^es  to  give  'many  very  beautiful  co- 
lours to  glafs.  The  manner  (rf  {weparing  it. is  this  : Place  thin 
.jdates  of  brafs  on  tiles  on  the  leet  of  the  furnace  near  the  oc- 
chis  ; let  it  dand  to  be  calcined  there  for  four’days,  and  it  will 
bccoure  a black'  powder  dicking  Uigether  in  lumps.  Powder 
this,  fift  it  fine,  and  recalcine  it  four  or 'five  days  more  ; it  will 
jiot  then  dick  together,  but  remain  a loofe  powder  of  a rufl’et 
■■colour.  This  is  to  be  calcined  a third  time  in  the  fame  manner  5 
but  great  care  mud  he  taken  in  the  third  calcination  that  it  be 
.not  overdone  nor  underdone  5 the  way  to  be  certaPIi  when  it  is 
right  is  to  try  it  feverdl  times  in  glafs  while  melting.  If  it 
makes  it,  when  well  purified,  to  fwell,  boil,  and  rife,  it  is  pro- 
perly calcined  ; if  not,  it  recpiircs  longer  time.  This  makes, 
according  to  the  did'erent  proportions  in  which  it  is  ufed,  a fea- 
.g;reen,  an  emerald-green,  or  tortoife-coloured  glafs. 

By  long  calcination  clone,  and  wiUaoitt  any  mixture,  brafs  c®m- 
municateti  a fine  bine  or  green  colour  to  glafs  j but  there  is 
a method  of  calcining  it  alfo  with  brimdone,  fo  as  to  make  it 
aflbrd  a red,  a yellow,  a chalcedony  colour,  according  to  the 
cjuantity  and  other  variations  in  the  nfing  it.  The  nrethod  of 
.making  the  calcination  is  this  ; cut  tliin  jilates  of  brafs  into 
1'niall  ])ieces  with  dieera,  mid  lay  them  .dratum  I'uper  itratum, 


wifli  alternate  beds  of  powdered  fulphur,  in  a cnicible  5 calcine 
this  for  24  hours  in  a ftrong  fire  : then  powder  and  fift  the 
whole  5 and  finally,  expofe  this  powder  upon  tiles  for  x 2 days 
to  a reverberating  furnace  ; at  the  end  of  this  time,  powder  it 
fine,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  'I'he  glafs-makers  have  alfo  a method 
of  procuring  a red  powder  from  brafs,  by  a more  fimple  calci- 
nation, which  ferves  them  fin-  many  colours.  The  method  of 
]ireparing  it  is  this  ; they  put  fmall  and  thin  plates  of  brafs 
into  the  arches  -of  the  glafs  furnaces,  and  leave  them  there  till 
they  are  I'ufiiciemly  calcined,  which  the  heal  in  that  place,  not 
being  enough  to  melt  them,  does  in  great  ]>erfet51ion.  The 
calcined  matter  powdered  is  of  a dulky  red,  and  requires  116 
other  procefs.  . 

Brass-Co/o/o-,  a colcnired  metallic  fiowdcr  prepared  bv  the 
braziers  and  C(  Jour-men  to  imitate  bral's.  There  are  two  l()rts 
of  it ; the  red  brats  or  bronze,  -and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs  : the 
latter  is  made  only  of  copper  filings,  the  fmallcfi;  and  brightcli 
that  can  be  found  ; with  the  former  they  mix  fome  red  ochre, 
finely  pulverized  ; they  are  both  ufed  with  varnilh. — In  order 
to  make  a fine  bral's  that  will  uot  take  any  ruft  or  verdigris,  it 
mull  be  dried  with  a chafing-dilh  of  coals  as  foon  as  it  is  applied. — 
The  finetl  bral's-colour  is  made  with  powder  brafs  imported 
from  Germany,  diluted  into  a varnilh,  made  aaxd  ufed  after  the 
■following  manner  : the  varnilb  is  compol'ed  of  one  pound  four 
ounces  of  fplrit  of  wine,  two  ounces  of  gum-lac,  and  .two  ounces 
of  I'andarac  j thefe  two  laft  drugs  are  pulverized  feparately,  and 
afterwards  put  to  dillblve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  taking  care  to  fill 
the  bottle  but  half  full  ; the  varnilh  being  made,  you  mix 
fuch  quantity  as  you  pleal'e  of  it  with  the  pulverized  brafs,  and 
apply  it  with  a fmall  brulh  to  what  you  would  brafs  over.  But 
you  mull  not  mix  ’too  juuch  at  once,  becaul'e  the  vamilb  being 
very  apt  to  drv,  ysu  would  not  have  tame  to  employ  it  all  foon 
enough  j it  'is  therefore  better  to  make  the  mixture  at  fe- 
veral times.  After  this  manner  they  brafs  over  figures  of 
plaller,  which  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  call  of  the  metal 
itl'elf. 

Brass  I/fVy'*,  a kind  of  gilding  leaf  made  of  copper,  beaten 
-out into  very  thin  plates,  and  aflerwards  rendered  yellow.  The 
German  artills,  particularly  thole  of  Nuremberg  and  Auglhurg, 
are  fald  to  poffefs  the  heft  method  of  giving  to  thefe  thin  plates 
of  copper  a fine  yellow  colour  like  g(Jd,  b}-  limply  expofing 
them  to  the  fumes  of  zinc,  without  any  real  mixture  of  it  with 
the  metal.  Thefe  plates  are  cut  into  little  pieces,  and  thea 
beaten  out  fine  lilce  leaves  of  g<Jd  ; after  which  they  are  put 
into  books  of  coarl'e  paper,  and  fold  at  a low  price  for  the  vul- 
•gar  kinds  of  gilding.  The  j)arings  or  fiiretls  of  thefe  very 
thin  yellow  leaves  being  well  ground  on  a marble  plate,  are  re- 
duced to  a powder  limilar  to  gold  ; which  ferves  to  cover,  by 
means  of  gum  water  or  fome -other  ghitinous  fluid,  the  I'urface 
of  various  mouldings  or  pieces  of  curious  workmanlhip,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  real  bronze,  and  even  of  fine  gold,  at  a 
very  trilling  expence,  becaul'e  the  gold  colour  of  this  metallic 
])owder  may  be  eafily  raifed  and  inqn'oved  by  lllrring  it  in  a 
wide  earthen  bafon  over  a ilow  fire. 

Brass-L/zot/ix,  a common  name  give',  by  aniners  to  the 
.globular  pyrites.  See  -Pyrites. 

BRyVSSAW,  or  Chonstaiit,  aJlrong  town  of  Tranfilvanla 
in  Burezland  ; feated  on  the  river  Buxel,  in  E.  long.  ,22.  35. 
N.  hit.  46.  30. 

BRASSE,  in  ichthyology,  a fjiecies  ofPEKCA. 

■JiRASSICA,  CABBAGiq  in  botany  j a genus  of  the  -filiqucfa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  dais  of  plants ; and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofx^ 
The  calyx  is  er<afil  and  converging  j the  feeds  are  globular ; 
the  gland  between  the  Ihorter  llamina  and  the  jiiftiHum,  and 
between  the  longer  ones  and  the  calyx.  There  are  12  fpecies. 
I.  The  orientalis,  with  heart-lhapcd  fmooth  leaves  embracing 
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the  ftcm,  and  four-cornered  rajifules.  a.  The  campeftrin,  with 
Z llender  root  and  ftem,  the  leaves  being  uniform,  heart-lhaj)ed, 
and  lelfile,  3.  The  arvenlis,  with  I'colloped  leaves  embracing 
the  ftem  ; the  highell  heart-lhapei,!,  a»d  moft  entire.  4.  The 
alpina,  with  the  radical  leaves  egg-lhaj)ed,  and  ereft  petals. 
5.  The  napus,  with  the  root-ftem  fpindle-fhaped.  6.  The 
Tuflii,  with  the  radical  item  gi'owing  orbicular,  deprcfl'cd,  and 
^lelhy.  7.  The  oleracea,  with  the  radical  ftem  growing  columnar 
♦ind  riefliy.  8.  The  chinenfis,  with  very  entire  oval  leaves  ; the 
floral  leaves  lanceolated  and  embracing  the  ftem  ; the  calyces 
longer  than  the  claw  of  the  petals.  9.  The  violacea,  with  lan- 
ceolated, egg-lhaped,  fmooth,  undivided,  and  dentated  leaves.  In 
thefe  fpecies  the  Ityle  is  dbtufej  in  the  reft  enfiform.  10.  The 
emcaltrum,  with  runcinate  leaves,  a hifpid  ftem,  and  polilhed 
capl'ules.  II.  The  eruca,  with  lyratecl  leaves,  thaggy  ftem, 
.•anil  liuf)oth  capl'ules.  la.  The  veficaria,  with  runcinate  leaves, 
iuu!  hifjiid  capl'ules,  covered  with  a tumid  calyx. 

Culture,  &c.  The  fecond  fort  never  varies.  It  gi'ows  na- 
turally on  the  fea-lhore  near  JDover.  It  hath  a j>erennial 
branchingftalk,  in  which  it  dift'ers  from  all  the  other  fpecies. 
In  ven)'  fevere  winters,  when  the  other  forts  are  deftroyed,  this 
is  a necellary  plant,  for  the  moft  fevere  frofts  do  not  injure  it. 
"T’he  flower-ftalks  grow  from  the  end  of  the  branches,  and 
'fpread  out  horizontally ; but  thole  which  arife  from  the  centre 
of  the  plants  grow  erett,  and  feldom  put  out  I'jranches.  The 
cauliflower  has  been  much  more  improved  in  Britain  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  France  they  rarely  have  cauli- 
flowers till  Michaelmas,  and  Holland  is  generally  fupplied 
with  them  from  Britain.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  there 
were  none  of  them  cultivated  till  within  a few  years  paft,  and 
moft  parts  of  Europe  are  fupplied  with  feeds  from  Britain. 
T'he  eighth  fort,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  rape 
or  cole  feed,  is  much  cultivateel  in  the  ille  of  Ely,  and  fomc 
other  parts  of  England,  for  its  feed,  from  which  rape-oil  is  drawn ; 
andlt  hath  aU'o  been  cultivated  of  late  years,  in  other  places,  for 
feeding  of  cattle,  to  great  advantage.  The  cole  feed,  when  culti- 
vated for  feeding  of  cattle,  fhould  be  fown  aboitt  the  middle  of 
June.  The  ground  for  this  fliould  be  prepared  for  it  in  the  fame 
.manner  as  for  turnips.  The  quantity  of  feeds  for  an  acre  of  land  is 
from  fix  to  eight  pounds  j and  as  the  price  of  the  feed  is  not  great, 
Jo  it  is  better  to  allow  eight  pounds;  for  if  the  jtlants  are  too 
clofe  in  any  part,  they  may  be  eafdy  thinned  when  the  ground 
is  hoed,  which  muft  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
■pradtifed  for  turni|)s,  with  this  difi'erence  only,  .of  leaving  thcl'e 
much  nearer  together;  for  as  they  have  fibrous  roots  and  llender 
ftalks,  fo  they  do  not  require  near  fo  much  room.  Thefe  jilants 
ftiould  have  a fecond  hoeing  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the 
■firl't,  which,  if  well  ]ieiformed  in  dry  weather,  will  entirely 
■deftroy  the  weeds,  fo  they  will  require  no  farther  cidture. 
'Where  there  is  not  an  immediate  want  of  food,  thefe 
■plants  had  better  be  kept  as  a referve  for  hard  weather,  or 
fpring  feed,  when  there  may  be  a fcarcity  of  other  green  fewd. 
If  the  heads  are  cut  oft',  and  the  ftalks  4eft  in  the  ground,  they 
will  ftioot  again  early  in  the  fpring,  and  produce  a good  fecoml 
crop  in  April ; which  may  be  either  fed  oft',  or  permitted  to  run 
, to  feed,  as  is  the  jiraHice  where  thisns  cultivated  for  the  leeds  ; 
but  if  the  firft  is  fed  down,  there  ihould  be  care  taken  that  the 
cattle  do  not  deftroy  their  ftems,  or  pull  them  out  of  the  ground. 
As  this  j)lant  is  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  deftroyed  by  froft,  fo  it  is 
of  great  fervice  in  hard -winters  for  feeding  of  ewes  ; for  when 
. the  ground  is  fo  hard  frozen  as  that  turnips  cannot  be  taken  up, 
thefe  ])lants  may  be  cut  oft'  for  a conftant  fuj)ply.  This  will 
artiird  late  f«od  after  the  turnips  are  run  to  feed ; and  if  it  is 
afterwards  permitted  to  liand  for  I'eed,  one  acre  will  produce  as 
much  as,  at  a mcKlerate  computation,  will  I'cll  for  five  pounds, 
clear  of  chargee.  Partridges,  pheafants,  turkeys,  and  moft 
other  fowl,  are  very  fond  of  this  jdant;  fo  that  wherever  it  is 
cultivated,  .if  there  arc  any  birds  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
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will  conftantly  He  among  thefe  plants.  The  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  I'own  In  gardens  for  winter  and  I'pring  falkuls,  this  being- 
one  of  the  fmall  fallad  herbs  much  ufed  at  our  tables. 

'VVith  regard  to  the  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided 
cabbages,  they  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  autumn  and  winter 
ul'e.  The  feeds  of  thefe  forts  muft  be  fowu  .the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April,  in  beds  of  good  frefti  earth ; and  when  the 
young  j)lants  have  about  eight  leaves,  they  fliould  be  pricked 
out  into  fliady  borders,  about  three  or  four  inches  fquare,  that 
they  may  acquire  llrength,  and  to  prevent  their  growing  long- 
llianked.  About  the  middle  of  June  you  muft  tranfjdant  them 
out,  where  they  arc  to  remain.  If  they  are  planted  for  a full 
crop  in  a clear  fpot  of  ground,  the  diftance  from  row  to  row 
fliould  be  three  feet  and  a half,  and  in  the  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half  alunder  ; if  the  feaf'on  fliould  prove  tlry  when  they  are 
tranfplanted  gut,  you  muft  water  them  every  other  evening 
■until  they  h^ve  taken  frefli  root ; and  afterwards,  as  the  plants 
advance  in  height,  you  flioidd  draw  the  earth  about  their  ftems 
with  a hoe,  which  will  keep  the  earth  mojft  about  their  roots, 
and  greatly  ftrengthen  the  plants.  Thefe  cabbages  will  fome 
of  them  be  fit  for  ufe  foon  after  Michaelmas,  and  Will  continue 
until  the  end  of  Febniary,  if  they  are  .not  dcl'tro)',ed  by  bad 
weather ; to  prevent  which,  the  gardeners  neaa-  London  pull 
up  their  cabbages  in  November,  and  trench  their  ground  up  in 
ridges,  laying  their  cabbages  againft  their  ridges  as  clofe  as 
poflible  on  one  fide,  burying  their  ftems  in  the  ground  : in  this 
manner  they  let  them  remain  till  after  Chriftmas,  when  they 
cut  them  for  the  market ; and  although  the  outer  part  of  the 
cabbage  be  decayed  (as  is  often  the  cafe  in  very  wet  or  hard 
■ivinters),  yet,  if  the  cabbages  were  large  and  hard  when  laid, 
the  infide  will  remain  found  and  uninjured. 

The  Ilufiian  cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater  efteera 
than  at  prefent,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found  in  particular 
gentlemen’s  gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for  their  own  ufe.  This 
inuft'be  fowii  late  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  managed  as 
thol'e  before  direch’ch  with  this  dift’erence  only,  that  thefe  muft 
be  fooner  planted  out,  and  muft  have  an  open  clear  fpot  of 
ground,  and  reipiire  much  lefs  diftance  every  way,  for  it  is  but 
a veiy  fmall  hard  calibage.  This  fort  will  not  continue  long 
before  they  will  break  and  run  to  feed. 

T'he  early  and  fugar-loaf  cabbages  are  commonly  fown  for 
fummer  ufe,  and  are  what  the  gardeners  about  London  com- 
monly call  Miebaehnas  cabbages.  The  leafon  for  lowing  of 
thefe  is  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  in  an 
open  fpot  of  ground ; and  when  the  plants  have  got  eight 
leaves,  you  muft  prick  them  into  beds  at  about  three  or  tour 
Inches  diftance  every  way,  that  the  plants  m.ay  grow  ftrong 
and  ftiort-flianked  and  toward  the  end  of  Oftoher  you  flioidd 
plant  them  out : the  diftance  that  thefe  require  is,  three  feet 
row  from  row,  and  two  feet  and  a halt  alunder  in  the  rows. 
The  ground  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  earth 
drawn  up  about  your  cabbage  plants.  In  iMay,  it  your  plants 
were  of  the  early  kind,  they  will  turn  in  their  leaves  fur  cabbag- 
insr;  at  which  time  the  gardeners  near  London,  in  tmler  to 
ob^tain  them  a little  fooner,  tie  in  their  leaves  dofc  with  a 
llender  ofier-twig  to  blanch  their  middle;  by  which  means, 
they  have  them  at  leaft  a fortnight  fooner  than  they  could  have 
if  they  were  not  treated  in  this  way. 

As  the  early  cabbage  is  the  firft,  we  fliould  choofe  to  plant 
the  fewer  of  them,  and  a greater  quantity  of  the  fugar-loaf 
kind,  which  comes  after  them  ; for  the  early  kind  will  not 
fupply  the  kitchen  long,  generally  cabbaging  apace  when  they 
begin,  and  as  foon  grow  hard  and  burtt  open ; but  the  fugar- 
loaf  kind  is  longer  before  it  comes,  and  is  as  flow  in  its  cab- 
baging; and  lieing  of  an  hollow  kind,  will  continue  for  a pretty 
long  time.  The  fugar-'loaf  kind  may  be  planted  out  in  Fe- 
hriiary,  and  will  fucceed  as  well  as  if  jilanted  earlier;  with  ihia 
dift'erence  only,  that  they  will  be  latci'  before  they  cabbage. 
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You  flioulcl  alfo  referve  fomc  plants  of  the  early  kind  In  fome 
well-lhcltered  Ipot  of  ground,  to  fujiply  your  plantation,  in 
cafe  of  a defeft ; for  in  mild  winters  many  of  the  plants  are 
apt  to  nm  to  leed,  efpecially  when  their  feeds  are  fown  too  early, 
and  in  leverc  winters  they  are  often  killed. 

'I’he  gardeners  ufually  propagate  Savoy-cabbages  for  winter 
uie,  as  being  generally  ettcemed  the  better  when  jjinched  by 
froft.  Thefe  iniift  be  town  about  the  end  of  April,  and  treated 
after  the  manner  before  directed  for  the  common  white  cabbage  ; 
vfith  this  ditl'erence,  that  thefe  may  be  planted  at  a clofcr  dif- 
tance  than  thof^  ; two  feet  and  a half  fquare  will  be  futfici- 
ent.  'I'hefc  are  always  much  better  when  planted  in  an  open 
liluation,  that  is  clear  from  trees  and  hedges;  for  in  clofe 
places  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  be  almoft  eaten  up  by  cater- 
pillai's  and  other  vermin,  efpecially  if  the  autumn  prove  a dry 
t)ne.  The  broccoli  may  alfo  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  foot  alunder  in  the  rows, 
and  the  rows  two  feet  dillant ; thefe  are  never  eaten  till  the 
frotl  hath  rendered  them  tender ; for  olhe wife  they  are  tough 
and  bitter  to  the  talte. 

Of  the  feeds  of  the  broccoli  there  are  feveral  kinds,  viz.  the 
Koman  or  purjjle,  the  Neapolitan  or  white,  ai»d  the  black 
broccoli,  with  fome  others ; but  the  Roman  is  preferable, 
Thefe  fliould  be  fown  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  begin- 
ning of  June  ; and  when  the  plants  are  grown  to  have  eight 
leaves,  tranfplanted  into  beds  (as  was  directed  for  the  common 
cabbage) ; and  toward  the  latter  end  of  July  they  will  be  fit  to 
plant  out,  which  llioAld  be  done  into  fome  well-lheltered  fpot 
of  groimd,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  The  diltance  thefe 
require  is  about  a foot  and  a half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  row 
from  row.  The  foil  in  which  they  ihould  be  planted  ought  to 
be  rather  light  than  heavy  ; if  your  plants  fucceed  well  (as 
there  will  be  little  reafon  to  doubt,  unlefs  the  winter  prove  ex- 
tremely hard),  they  will  begin  to  fhow  their  fmall  heads,  which 
are  fomewhat  like  a cauliflower,  but  of  a puqrle  colour,  about 
the  end  of  December,  and  will  continue  eatable  till  the  middle 
of  April,  The  brown  or  black  broccoli  is  by  many  peribns 
greatly  efteemed,  though  it  doth  not  deferve  a place  in  the 
kitchen-garden  where  the  Roman  broccoli  can  be  obtained, 
which  is  much  fweeter,  and  will  continue  longer  in  feafon  : in- 
deed the  brown  fort  is  much  hardier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive  in 
the  coldeft  fituations,  where  the  Roman  broccoli  is  Ibmetimes 
deftroyed  in  very  hard  winters.  The  brown  fort  Ihould  be 
fown  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  managed  as  hath  been  direfted 
for  the  commrjn  cabbage,  and  ihould  be  planted  at  the  fame 
diftance,  which  is  alwut  two  feet  and  a half  afunder.  This 
kind  growing  very  tall,  Ihould  have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their 
Rems  as  they  advance  in  height.  This  doth  not  form  heads  fo 
perfeft  as  the  Roman  broccoli ; the  Items  and  hearts  of  the 
plants  are  the  parts  which  arc  eaten.  The  Roman  broccoli  (if 
well  managed)  will  have  large  heads,  which  appear  in  the 
centre  of  the  plants  like  clufters  of  buds.  Thefe  heads  fliould 
be  cut  before  they  run  up  to  feed,  with  about  four  or  five  inches 
of  the  Item ; the  fkin  of  thefe  ftems  fliould  be  ftripped  ofl'  be- 
fore they  are  boiled.  After  the  firft:  heads  are  cut  Otl',  there  will 
be  a great  number  of  fide-flioots  prodg  ed  from  the  Items, 
which  will  have  fmall  heads  to  them,  but  are  full  as  well  fla- 
voured as  the  large.  The  Naples  broccoli  hath  white  heads 
very  like  thoie  of  the  cauliflower,  and  cats  fo  like  it  as  not  to 
be  diflinguithtd  from  it. — Betides  this  tirlt  crop  of  broccoli 
(which  is  ufually  fown  in  the  end  of  May),  it  will  be  jiroper  to 
fow  another  crop  the  beginning  of  July,  which  will  come  in  to 
fupply  the  table  the  latter  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April ; and  being  verj'  young,  will  be  extremely  tender  and 
fweet  to  the  palate. 

'J'hofe  v/ho  woidd  fave  good  feeds  of  this  kind  of  broccoli, 
fliould  referve  a few  of  the  largeft  heads  of  the  firll  crop, 
which  Ihould  be  let  remain  to  run  up  to  feed,  and  all  the  under 


flioots  fhould  he  conftantly  dripped  off,  leaving  only  the  main 
ftem  to  flower  and  feed.  If  this  be  duly  ubferved,  and  no  other 
fort  of  cabbage  permitted  to  feed  near  them,  the  feeds  will  be 
as  good  as  thofe  procured  from  abroad,  and  the  fort  may  be 
preferved  in  jierfeblion  for  a long  time. 

The  culture  of  the  turnip-i'ooted  cabbage  was  formerly  more 
common  in  Britain  than  at  jirelent ; for  fince  other  forts  have 
been  introduced  which  are  much  better  flavoured,  this  fort  has 
been  negledled.  There  are  fome  perfons  who  efteem  this  kind 
for  fonps,  but  it  is  too  flirong  for  moll  palates  ; and  is  fcldom 
good  but  in  hard  winters,  which  will  render  It  tender  and  lefs 
llrong.  At  the  end  of  June  the  plants  Ihould  be  tranfpknted 
out  where  tliey  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  two  feet  diftance 
every  way,  obi'erving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root ; 
and  as  their  Items  advance,  the  earth  Ihould  be  drawn  up  to 
them  with  a hoe,  which  will  prefer\'e  a moillurc  about  their 
roots,  and  prevent  their  ftems  from  drying  and  growing  woody, 
fo  that  the  plants  will  grow  more  freely ; but  it  Ihould  not  be 
drawn  vtry'  high,  for  as  it  is  the  globular  part  of  the  ftalk 
which  is  eaten,  fo  that  fliould  not  be  covered.  In  winter  they 
will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  they  fliould  be  cut  otf,  and  the  ftalks 
pulled  out  of  the  ground  and  thrown  away,  being  good  for  no- 
thing after  the  ftems  are  cut  off.  As  food  for  cattle,  however, 
the  cultivation  of  this  fpecics  deferves  particular  encourage- 
ment. See  Husbasxiry, 

The  curled  colewort  or  Siberian  broccoli  is  now  more  ge- 
nerally efteeined  than  the  former,  being  extremely  hardy,  fo  is 
never  injured  by  cold,  but  Is  always  fweeter  in  fevere  winters 
, than  in  mild  feafons.  This  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  of 
the  feeds  the  beginning  of  July ; and  when  the  plants  are 
ftrong  enough  for  tranfplanting,  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  rows 
about  a foot  and  a half  afunder,  and  ten  inches  diltant  in  the 
rows.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  ufe  after  Chriftmas,  and  continue 
good  until  April  j fo  that  they  are  a very  ufeful  fort  of  vege- 
table. 

The  mufle  cabbage,  and  the  common  colewort  or  Dorfetflilre 
kale,  are  varieties  fit  for  a botanic  garden,  bxit  are  plants  of  no 
ufe.  They  are  annual  plants,  and  perifli  when  they  have  per- 
fefted  their  feeds. 

In  order  to  fave  the  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of  cabbages,  it  Is 
neceflTarj',  about  the  end  of  November,  to  make  choice  of  fome 
of  the  beft  cabbages ; which  you  fltould  pull  up,  and  carr}"  to 
fome  filed  or  other  covered  place,  where  j'ou  fliould  hang  them 
up  for  three  or  four  days  by  their  ftalks,  that  the  water  may 
drain  from  between  their  leaves ; then  plant  them  in  fome 
border  near  a hedge  or  pale,  quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
cabbage,  leaving  only  the  upper  part  of  the  cabbage  above 
ground,  obferving  to  raife  the  earth  above  it,  fo  that  it  may 
Hand  a little  above  the  level  of  the  groimd ; efpecially  if  the 
ground  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be  raifed  pretty  much  above 
the  furface.  If  the  winter  Ihould  prove  very  hard,  you  muft  lay  a 
little  draw  or  pcafe-haulm  lightly  upon  them,  to  fecure  them 
from  the  froft,  taking  it  oft'  as  often  as  the  weather  proves  mild, 
left  by  keeping  them  too  clofe  they  fliould  rot.  In  the  fpring  of 
the  year  thefe  cabbages  will  Ihoot  out  ftroiigly,  and  divide  into  a 
great  number  of  fmall  branches : you  mult  therefore  liipport 
their  ftems,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind  ; and  if 
the  weather  fliould  be  veiu'  hot  and  dry  whcn‘ they  are  in  flower, 
you  fliould  refrclh  them  with  water  once  a week  all  over  the 
branches,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  leeding,  an<l  pre- 
ferve  them  from  mildew.  When  the  pods  begin  to  change 
brown,  yon  will  do  well  to  cut  oft'  the  extreme  part  of  eveiy 
(hoot  with  the  jiods,  which  will  ftrengthen  your  feeds  ; for  it  is 
generally  ohl'erved,  that  thofe  I'fecds  which  grow  near  the  top  of 
the  Ihoots,  are  very  lubject  to  run  to  leed  before  they  cabbage ; 
fo  that  by  this  there  will  he  no  lofs,  hut  a great  advantage. 
When  your  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  muft  be  particularly  care- 
ful that  the  birds  do  not  dellroy  it,  for  they  are  ver)’  fond  of 
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thefe  feeds.  The  beft  method  to  prevent  this,  is  to  get  a quan- 
tity of  birdlime,  and  dawb  over  a parcel  of  tlender  twigs, 
w hich  Ihould  be  fattened  at  each  end  to  itronger  iticks,  and 
placed  near  the  up[)er  part  of  the  feed  in  diti'erent  places,  to 
that  the  bird.s  may  alight  upon  them.  By  this  means  they  will 
be  fattened  ; and  there  you  mutt  let  them  remain,  it  they  can- 
not get  otf  of  thcmfcives  : and  although  there  tliould  not  above 
two  or  three  birds  be  caught,  yet  it  wilt  futHciently  terrify  the 
retl,  fo  that  they  will  not  come  to  that  place  again,  at  lealt  not 
for  tome  time.  ^\'hen  your  feed  is  fully  ripe,  you  mull  cut  it 
otf:  and  after  drying,  threlli  it  out,  and  preferve  it  in  hags. 

In  planting  cabbages  for  feed,  however,  it  will  be  proper 
never  to  plant  more  than  oiie  lort  in  a j)lace,  or  near  one 
another:  for  example,  never  plant  red  and  white  cabbages 
near  each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  white  or  red  cabbages  ; for 
they  will,  by  the  commixture  of  their  cifluvia,  produce  a mix- 
ture of  kinds  : and  it  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  this  neglert,  that 
the  gardeners  rarely  fave  any  good  red  cabbage  feed  in  Britain, 
but  are  obliged  to  procure  frelli  feeds  from  abroad  j as  fup- 
■ pofing  the  foil  or  climate  of  Britain  alters  them  from  red  to 
white,  and  of  a mixed  kind  betwixt  both ; whereas,  if  they 
Biould  plant  red  cabbages  by  themfelves  for  feeds,  and  not 
I'utfer  any  other  to  be  near  them,  they  might  continue  the  kind 
' as  good  in  Britain  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Cauliflowers  have  of  late  yen.rs  been  fo  far  improved  in  Bri- 
tain, as  to  exceed  in  goodnefs  and  magnitude  what  are  ])ro- 
duced  in  molt  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  the  tkill  of  the  gardener 
are  continued  for  feveral  months  together  ; but  the  nroft  com- 
mon fealbn  for  the  great  crops  is  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
Having  procured  a parcel  of  good  feed,  you  muft  fovv  it  about 
the  2ift  of  Augull,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or  melon-bed,  fift- 
ing  a little  earth  over  the  feeds,  aboiit  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  ; and  if  the  weather  flnmld  prove  extremely  hot  and  dry, 
you  fliould  fliade  the  beds  with  mats,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
drying  too  fall,  and  give  it  gentle  waterings  as  you  may  fee 
occafion.  In  about  a month’s  time  after  fowing,  your  plants 
will  be  fit  to  prick  out ; you  ihould  therefore  put  fome  frelh 
earth  upon  your  cucumber  or  melon-bfeds  ; or  where  thefe  are 
not  to  be  kad,  fome  beds  Ihould,  be  made  with  a little  new  dung, 
which  fliould  be  trodden  dowm  clofe,  to  prevent  the  worms 
from  getting  through  It ; but  it  flionld  not  be  hot  dung,  which 
would  be  hurtful  to  the  plants  at  this  feafon,  el'pecially  if  it 
proves  hot.  Into  this  bed  you  ihould  ju'ick  your  young  plants 
at  about  two  inches  fquare,  obferving  to  flmde  and  water  them 
at  firft  planting  ; hut  do  not  water  them  too  much  after  they 
arc  growing,  nor  luti'er  them  to  receive  too  much  rain  if  the 
fcal'on  fliould  prove  wet,  which  would  be  apt  to  make  them 
black-fhanked,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,  which  is  no  lets  than 
a rottenne(.s  in  their  ftems,  an<l  is  the  deflruiTion  of  the  plants 
lo  afle^fed.  In  this  bed  they  Ihnnld  continue  till  about  the 
.30th  of  ( )(Sfober,  when  they  muft  be  rcmovcil  into  the  place 
where  they  arc  to  remain  during  the  winter  fealon  ; which,  fur 
the  firft  lowing,  i.s  commonly  under  hell  or  hand-glnlles ; to 
have  early  caulillowers,  and  theie  ihould  be  of  an  early  kind  : 
hut  ill  order  to  have  a I’ucccllion  during  the  feafon,  you  Ihould 
be  provided  with  another  more  late  kind,  whieh  ihonlil  he.  Town 
lour  or  five  (lays  after  the  other,  and  mtmaged  as  was  direc^ded 
for  them.  In  order  to  have  very  early  eanliilowei'.':,  von  ihould 
make  choice  ( f a good  rich  fjH)t  of  ground  that  is  well  defended 
from  the  north,  (uif  and  weil  winds,  with  hedgc.s,  ]>ales,  or 
wal!.'( ; but  the  firil  are  to  be  preferred.  If  made  with  reeds,  hc- 
caule  the  winds  will  fall  dead  in  thri'e,  and  not  reverberate 
as  by  jiule.s  or  walls.  'rhi.r  ground  ihould  be  well  trenched, 
burying  therein  a good  (piantity  of  rotten  dung;  then 
level  your  ground  ; and  if  it  be  naturally  a wet  Ibil,  you  ihould 
raile  it  up  in  heiE  about  two  feet,  and  a half,  or  three  li  ct  broad, 
and  four  inches  above  tlu;  level  of  the.  ground  ; but  if  your 
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ground  Is  moderately  dry,  you  need  not  ralfe  It  at  all : then 
plant  your  plants,  allowing  about  two  feet  fix  inches  diilanee 
trom  glais  I0  glafs  in  the  rows,  alwaj'S  putting  tw’o  good  plants 
under  each  glafs,  which  may  be  at  about  tour  inches  from  each 
other ; and  if  you  defign  them  for  a full  crop,  they  may  be 
three  feet  and  a half  row  from  row  : but  if  you  intend  to  make 
ridges  for  cucumbers  between  the  rows  of  caiiliHower  plants 
(as  is  generally  pra(!-tifed  by  the  gardeners  near  London),  you 
mult  then  make  vour  rows  about  eiffht  feet  afun<ler ; and  the 
grciimd  between  the  rc)ws  of  cauliflowers  may  be  plantefl  with 
cabbage  iiluuts,  to  be  drawn  off'  for  coleworts  In  the  fpring. 
When  you  have  jdanted  your  plants,  if  the  ground  Is  very  dry, 
you  Ihould  give  them  a little  water,  and  then  let  your  glallcs 
over  them,  which  may  remain  quite  clofe  down  over  tlftm  till 
the}'  have  taken  root,  which  will  be  in  about  a week  or  ten  days 
time,  unleis  there  ihould  be  a kindly  Ihower  of  rain  ; in  which 
cai'e  you  may  let  off  the  glailes  that  the  plants  may  recei've  the 
benefit  of  It ; -and  in  about  ten  days  after  planting,  you  fliould 
be  provided  with  a parcel  of  forkeii  flicks,  or  bricks,  with  which 
you  ihould  raile  your  glafl'es  about  three  or  four  inches  on  the 
fide  toward  the  fouth,  that  }’'our  plants  may  have  free  air  : in 
this  manner  your  gialles  fliould  remain  over  the  plants  night 
and  day,  uiilcfs  in  frofty  weather,  when  you  fliould  fet  them 
down  as  clofe  as  pcilible  ; or  if  the  weather  fliould  provS  very 
w.irni,  which  many  times  happens  in  November,  and  flinie- 
times  in  December,  you  fliould  not  fail  to  keep  your  gialles 
otf  in  the  day-time,  and  put  them  on  only  in  the  night,  lefl, 
by  keeping  the  glalfes  over  them  too  much,  }’’ou  fliould  draw 
them  into  iiower  at  that  feafon  ; which  is  many  times  the  cafe 
in  mild  winters,  efpecially  if  unlkilfully  managed.  Toward  the 
latter  end  of  Febniar}q  if  the  weather  proves  mild,  you  fliould 
prepare  another  good  fpot  of  ground  to  remove  fome  of  the 
plants  into  from  under  the  glalfes,  which  fliould  be  well  dunged 
and  trenched  (as  before)  : then  fet  oil' your  glalfes;  and  after 
making  choice  of  one  of  the  mofl  promiiing  plants  under  each 
glais,  which  ihould  remain,  take  away  the  other  plant,  by 
raiiiiig  it  up  with  a trowel,  &c.  fo  as  to  preferve  as  much  eartlx 
to  the  root  as  polfible  ; but  take  care  not  to  diflurb  or  jireju- 
dice  the  roots  of  the  plants-  which  remain.  I'hen  plant  the 
plants  which  I'oii  have  takdn  out  at  the  diflance  before  directed, 
viz.  if  for  a full  crop,  three  feet  and  a half,  row  from  row  ; 
hut  if  for  ridsres  of  cucumbers  between  them,  eight  feet,  and 
two  feet  four  inches  diflance  in  the  rows:  then,  with  a Imall 
hoe,  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  Items  of  the  plants  which  were 
left  under  the  glafles,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  the  earth  fall 
into  their  hearts  ; and  fet  your  glalfes  over  them  again,  railing 
}'our  props  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  before,  to  gli-e  them 
Inure  air,  obferving  to  take  them  olf  ivhenever  there  may  Lie 
fome  gentle  fliowers,  which  will  greatly  alf\il  their  growth. 

Shoul'l  yon  icon  al'ter  fin<l  your  jfiants  grow  I'o  fall  as  to  fill 
the  gialles  with  their  leaves,  you  mult  then  ilightly  dig  about 
the  plants,  and  raile  the  ground  about  ihcm  in  a bed  broad 
enough  I'ljr  the  gialles  to  Hand  about  four  inches  high,  which 
will  give  your  plants-' gi'cat  deal  of  room,  by  railing  the 
gluiie.s  I'o  much  liigher  when  they  are  let  over  them  ; axid  by 
tlii.s  means  they  might  he  kept  covered  \nuil  April,  whiih 
othenvife  they  could  not,  without  prejudice  to  the  loaves  of  the 
])laut.s;  and  this  i.s  a great  advantage  to  them,  tor  many  times 
we  have,  returns  of  leveiv.  Irolts  at  the  latter  end  ot  M;irch, 
which  jn'ove  very  hurtful  to  thole  plants,  il  ex['oled  to  them, 
ilpcciallv  :iftcr  having  been  mirfitl  up  under  gl'afle.«. 

As  I'oiin  as  your  beds  arc  cum|detod,  you  may  let  rmur  glafles 
over  }’()ur  jdants  again,  oblening  to  raill'  x'our  jirops  I'rettv 
high,  elpeciallv  if  the  weather  be  mild,  that  they  ina-  have 
free  air  to  ttreiigthcn  them  ; and  in  mild  loft  weather  fet  ofl” 
vour  glafles,  as  alfo  in  gentle  fliowers  of  rain  ; and  now  you 
"mull  liegin  to  harden  them  by  degrees,  to  endura  t’ae  open  air; 
11  b 
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however,  it  is  advifable  to  let  your  glaiTes  remain  over  them  as 
long  aspolSble,  if  the  nights  tlioukl  be  fruity,  which  will  greatly 
foiward  your  plants  ■,  but  you  niuft  not  let  your  glalles  remain 
upon  them  in  very  hut  lun-Ihinc,  efpccially  if  iheir  leaves  prefs 
againft  the  fides  of  the  glafs  ; for  it  hath  often  been  obfeivetl 
in  luch  cafes,  that  the  mcillure  which  bath  rifen  from  the 
ground,  together  with  the  perl’piration  of  the  jtlants,  which,  by 
the  glali'es  remaining  over  them,  hath  been  detained  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  when  the  fun  hath  Ihone  hot  upon  the 
lides  of  the  glalles,  have  acquired  fuch  a powerful  heat  from 
the  beams  thereof,  as  to  leald  all  their  larger  leaves,  to  the  no 
frnall  prejudice  of  the  ]>lants  : nay,  fometimes  large  quantities 
of  plants  have  been  lb  alfcCted  therewith,  as  never  to  be  of 
any  vatue  aftenvards. 

If  it  happens  that  your  plants  have  fuce'eeded  well,  toward 
the  end  of  April  ibine  of  them  will  begin  to  fruit : you  mutt 
therefore  look  over  them  carefully  every  other  day,  and  when 
you  fee  the  llowcr  plainly  aj>pear,  you  mull-  break  down  tome 
of  the  inner  leaves  over  it  to  guaid  jt  from  the  fun,  which 
would  ly.ake  the  tiower  yellow. and  unfightly  if  expofed  thereto; 
and  when  you  find  your  llowcr  at  its  full  bignels  (which  you 
may  know  by  its  outtide  parting  as  if  It  would  run),  you  mult 
then  draw  it  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  cut  them  oti,  leaving 
the  ttalk  in  the  gi'ound,  as  is  by  tome  pracliled ; and  if  they 
are  detigned  for  prefent  ufe,  you  may  cut  them  cut  c;f  their 
leaves  ; but  if  defigncd  to  keep,  you  fliould  prel'trvc  their  leaves 
about  them,  and  put  them  into  a cool  place;  the  belt  time  for 
pulling  them  is  in  a morning,  before  the  fun  hath  e.xhalcd  the 
moilture ; for  cauliflowers  pulled  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  lofe 
that  firmnefs  which  they  naturally  have,  and  become  tough 
and  unpleafant  when  eaten. 

But  now  to  return  to  our  fecond  crop  (the  plants  being 
Tailed  and  managed  as  was  direfted  for  the  early  crop,  until  the 
end  of  Obt(;ber)  ; you  mult  then  prepare  ibme  beds,  either  to 
be  covered  with  glafs-frames,  or  arched  over  with  hoops,  to  be 
covered  with  mats,  &c.  Thefe  beds  Ihould  have  fome  dung 
laid  at  the  bottom,  about  fix  inches  or  a foot  thick,  according  to 
the  fize  of  your  plants  ; for  if  they  are  fmall,  the  bed  fliould  be 
thicker  of  dung  to  bring  them  forward,  and  fo  vit;e  <vcrfa  ; this 
dung  fliould  be  beat  down  clofe  with  a fork,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  worms  from  finding  their  way  through  it ; then  lay 
fome  good  frefti  earth  about  four  or  five  inches  thick  thereon, 
in  which  you  Ihould  plant  your  plants  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  fquare,  obferving  to  fliade  and  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  iitw  root ; but  you  inuft  not  keep  your  coverings  dole, 
for  the  warmth  of  the  dung  will  occafioii  a large  damp  in  the 
bed,  which,  if  pent  in,  will  greatly  injure  the  plants.  When 
your  plants  have  taken  toot,  you  mult  give  them  as  much  free 
open  air  as  poflible,  by  keeping  the  glalles  olf  in  the  day-time 
as  much  as  the  weather  will  permit ; and  in  the  night,  or  at 
fuch  times  as  the  glalles  require  to  be  kept  on,  raife  them  up 
with  props  to  let  in  frelh  air,  unlel's  in  frolly  weather ; at 
which  time  the  glalles  fliould  be  covered  with  mats,  ftrawq 
peafe-haulm,  &c.  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  very  hard 
frolls  ; you  mull  all'o  obferve  to  guard  them  againft  great  rain, 
which  in  winter  time  is  very  hurtful  to  them  ; but  in  mild 
weather,  if  the  glafl'cs  are  kept  on,  they  fliould  be  propped,  to 
admit  frefli  air;  and  if  the  under  leaves  grow  yellow  and  de- 
cay, be  fure  to  pick  them  off : for  if  the  weather  fliould  prove 
very  bad  in  winter,  fo.  that  you  Ihould  be  obliged  to  keep  them 
dole  covered  for  two  or  three  days  together,  as  it  lomctimes 
happens,  thefe  decayed  leaves  w'ill  render  the  inclofed  air  very 
noxious  ; and  the  plants  peifpiring  pretty  much  at  that  time, 
are  often  deltroyed  in  great  numbers. 

If  the  weather  be  mild  in  the  beginning  of  February,  you 
mult  begin  to  harden  your  plants  by  degrees,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  for  tranfplantalion  : the  growjd  where  you  inWnd 
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to  plant  your  cauliflowers  out  (which  flioulil  be  quite  open 
from  trees,  &c,  and  rather  moill  than  dry)  having  been  well 
dunged  and  dug,  fliould  be  fown  with  radiflies  a w^eek  or 
forliflght  before  you  intend  to  plant  out  your  cauliflowers  ; 
the  lowing  of  radiflies  is  particulaily  mentioned,  becaufe  if  there 
are  not  fome  radiflies  arocmgft  them,  and  the  month  of  May 
fl'.ould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  fometimes  hapjicns,  the  fly  will 
fdze  )’our  cauliflowers,  and  eat  their  leaves  full  of  holes,  to 
their  prejudice,  and  fometimes  their  deitni6tion  ; whereas,  if 
there  are  radiflies  upon  the  fpot,  the  flies  will  take  to  them, 
and  never  meddle  with  the  cauliflowers  I'o  long  as  they  lait ; 
indeed,  the  gardeners  near  London  mix  fpinach  with  lluir  ra- 
dilli-leecl,  and  lb  have  a double  crop ; which  is  an  advantatje 
where  ground  is  dear,  or  where  perfon.s  arc  liraitened  for  room  ; 
otheiwife  it  is  veiy'  well  to  have  only  one  crop  amonglt  the  cau- 
liflowers, in  order  that  the  ground  may  be  cleared  in  proper  time. 

. It  your  ground  be  ready,  and  the  fealon  good,  about  the 
middle  of  February,  )'ou  may  begin  to  plant  out  your  cauli- 
‘ilowers  : the  diftance  which  is  generally  allowed  by  the  gar- 
deners near  London  (who  plant  other  crops  between  their 
caulitlowers  to  lucceed  them,  as  cucumbers  for  pickling,  and 
winter  cabbages)  is  every  other  row  four  feet  and  a half  apart, 
and  the  intermediate  rows  two  feet  and  a half,  and  two  feet 
two  inches  diliance  in  the  rows  ; fo  that  in  the  latter  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  of  June  (when  the  radiflies  and  fpinach  are 
cleared  ofl),  they  put  in  feeds  of  cucumbers  for  pickling,  in 
the  middle  of  the  wide  rows,  at  three  feet  and  a ha’f  apart ; 
and  in  the  narrow  rows  plant  cabbages  for  winter  ufe,  at  two 
feet  two  inches  diftance,  fo  that  thefe  Hand  each  of  them  exaftly 
in  the  middle  of  the  fquare  between  four  cauliflower  plants  ; 
and  thefe,  after  the  cauliflowers  are  gone  off,  will  have  full 
room  to  grow,  and  the  crop  be  continued  in  a fucceffion 
through  the  whole  feafon  by  this  means. 

Many  people  are  fond  of  watering  cauliflower  plants  in 
fummer  ; but  the  gardeners  near  London  have  almoli  wholly 
laid  afide  this  praftice,  as  finding  a deal  of  trouble  and  charge 
to  little  purpole ; for  if  the  ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to 
])roduce  toleratle  good  cauliflowers  without  water,  it  feldoni 
happens  that  watering  of  them  makes  them  much  better  ; and 
when  once  they  have  been  watered,  if  it  is  not  conftantly  con- 
tinued, it  had  been  much  better  for  them  if  they  never  had 
any  ; as  alfo,  if  it  be  given  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  ra- 
ther helps  to  fcald  them  : fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  earth  drawn  up  th  their  Hems,  and  clear 
them  from  every  thing  that  grows  near  them,  that  they  may 
have  free  open  air,  you  will  find  that  they  will  fuccecd  better 
without  than  with  water,  where  any  of  thefe  cautions  are  not 
llribtly  attended  to. 

But  if  you  would  have  a third  crop  of  cauliflowers,  make  a 
llender  hot-bed  in  February,  in  which  fow  the  feeds,  covering 
them  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  light  mould,  and  cover- 
ing the  Ixd  with  glafs-frames.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
and  have  gotten  four  or  five  leaves,  you  fliould  jircpare  another 
hot-bed  to  prick  them  into,  which  may  be  alxiut  two  inches 
fquare  : and  in  the  beginning  of  April  harden  them  by  degrees, 
to  tit  them  for  tranfplanling,  which  fliould  be  done  the  middle 
of  that  month,  at  the  diftance  directed  for  the  fccond  crop,  and 
muft  be  managed  accordingly  ; thcl'c  (if  the  foil  is  nioitl  where 
they  arc  planted,  or  the  feafon  cool  and  ^noilt)  will  produce 
good  cauliflowers  about  a month  after  the  fecond  crop  is  gone, 
by  which  their  feafon  will  be  greatly  lengthened. 

There  is  alto  a fourth  crop  of  cauliflowers,  which  may  bc- 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feed  about  the  23d  of  May  ; and  being 
tranfiilantcd,  as  before  direfted,  will  produce  good  cauliflowers 
in  a kindly  fealon  and  good  foil  after  IVlichaclnias,  and  continue 
through  Odlober  and  November ; and,  if  the  feafon  permit, 
often  divides  a great  part  of  the  mouth  of  December* 
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As  for  the  medical  and  nutritive  properties  of  cabbage,  we 
ftiall  only  oblei-ve,  that  all  the  forts  are  fuppofed  to  be  hard  of 
digellion,  to  afford  little  nourilhment,  and  to  produce  flatulen- 
cies, though  probably  on  no  very  good  foundation.  They  tend 
flrongly  to  pulrefattion,  and  i-un  into  this  ftate  fooner  than  al- 
moll  any  other  vegetable  ; when  putrefied,  their  fniell  is  like- 
wife  the  nioft  olfenlive,  greatly  rcfembllng  that  of  putrefied  ani- 
m:tl  fuhllances.  Of  all  thefe  plants  cauliflower  is  reckoned 
the  cafieft  of  digeftion.  ^I'he  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  ufed  for 
pickling.  In  Ibme  countries  they  bury  the  white  cabbage 
when  full  grown  in  the  autumn,  and  thus  preferve  it  all  winter. 
T’he  Germans  cut  them  to  pieces,  and,  along  with  fome  aro- 
matic herbs  and  fait,  profs  them  dole  down  in  a tub,  where 
they  loon  ferment,  and  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  Sour-crout, 
See  that  article. 

BRASSICAVIT,  or  Buachic.vvit,  in  the  manege,  is  a 
hoi le  whole  fore-legs  are  naturally  bended  archwife  : being  fo 
called  by  way  of  dillindfion  from  an  arched  horfe,  whofe  legs 
are  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

13RAULS,  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and  white  flripes.  They 
are  otherwile  called  furhants,  becaufe  they  feiwe  to  cover  thofe 
ornaments  of  the  head,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

BRAUXA,  a town  in  Germaiy^  in  Bavaria,  feated  on  the 
river  Inn.  It  has  a ftrong  fortrefs  : notwithllanding,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Aultrians  in  1743.  E.  long.  13.  3.  N.  lat. 
48.  10. 

BRAUNSBURG,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Regal  Pmffia,  with 
a very  commodious  harbour,  and  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pnilfia.  It  is  feated  near  the  Baltic  fca,  E.  long.  20.  o.  N. 
lat.  54.  15.^ 

BRAUNSFIELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  country  of  Solmcs,  with  a handfome  palace 
or  caftle.  E.  long.  8.  32.  N.  lat.  50.  22. 

BRAVO,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines,  and  inhabited  by 
Portnguefe.  The  land  is  very  high,  and  confifts  of  mountains 
which  look  like  pyramids.  It  abounds  in  Indian  corn,  gourds, 
water-melons,  potatoes,  horfes,  alles,  and  hogs.  There  is  alfo 
plenty  of  filh  on  the  coaft,  and  the  illand  produces  nitre.  W. 
long.  25.  35.  N.  lat.  14.  o. 

Bravo,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Ajan,  with  a pretty 
goixl  harbour.  It  is  an  independent  place,  and  is  about  80 
miles  diftant  from  Magadoxo.  E.  long.  41.35.  N.  lat.  i.  o. 

BRAURONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour 
of  Diana,  furnamed  Brauronia,  from  its  having  been  obferved 
at  Brauron,  an  Athenian  borough.  'I  his  feftival  was  celebrated 
once  in  five  years,  being  managed  by  ten  men,  called  in  Greek 
ieropoioi.  The  vi£tim  ottered  in  facrifice  was  a goat,  and  it 
was  cuftomary  for  certain  men  to  fmg  one  of  Homer’s  Iliads. 
The  moll  remarkable  perfons  at  this  folemnity  were  young 
virgins,  habited  in  yellow  gown.s,  and  confecrated  to  Diana. 
It  was  unlawful  for  any  of  them  to  be  above  ten,  or  under  five 
year.s  of  age. 

BblAAVN,  the  flefh  of  a Imar  fouled  or  jiickled  : for  which 
end  the  boar  ftiould  be  old ; becaull;  the  older  he  is,  the  more 
horny  will  the  brawn  bo. — The  mcthixl  of  preparing  brawn  is 
as  follows:  Ihe  boar  being  killed,  it  is  the  Hitches  only,  v/ith- 
out  the  leg.s,  that  are  made  brawn  ; the  bones  of  which  are  to 
be  taken  out,  and  then  the  llefti  fprinklcd  witli  fait,  and  laid 
in  a tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  olf : . then  it  is  to  be 
falted  a little,  and  rolled  up  as  hatd  as  poifiblc.  The  lengtli 
of  the  collar  of  brawn  Ihould  be  as  much  as  one  fide  of  the 
boar  will  bear,  fo  that  when  rolled  u]i  it  will  be  nine  or  ten 
inches  diameter.  The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  is  to  be 
boiled  In  a copper,  or  large  kettle,  till  it  is  fo  tender,  that  you 
can  run  a llraw  through  it ; then  fet  it  by  till  it  is  thoroughly 
«old,  and  put  it  into  the  following  pickle  : to  every  gallon  of 


water  put  a handful  or  two  of  fait,  and  as  much  wheat-brnn  t 
boil  them  together,  then  drain  the  bran, as  clear  as  you  can 
from  the  liquor  j and  when  the  licjuor  is  quite  cold,  put  the. 
brawn  into  it. 

,RRAY  (Sir  Reginald),  a celebrated  architcfl  and  politician, 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the  privy 
pouncll  to  king  Henry  VI.  Sir  E.eginald  was  inftrumental  in 
the  advancement  of  king  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  of  Eng  - 
land ; and  was  greatly  in  the  favour  of  that  prince,  who  be- 
llowed honours  and  wealth  iqion  him.  His  Ikill  in  archite£lure 
appears  from  Henry  VII.’s  chap.cl  at  Weftminfter,  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windl'or,  as  he  had  a principal  concera 
and  dire6lion  in  the  building  of  the  former,  and  the  finiftiing 
and  bringing  to  perfeftion  the  latter,  to  vrhich  he  was  allb  a 
liberal  benefaftor.  In  the  middle  of  the  fonth  aile  of  the  above 
chapel  is  a fpacious  chapel  built  by  him,  and  ('till  called  by  his 
name.  He  died  in  1301  j and  was  Interred  in  the  above  clia- 
2)el,  probably  under  the  ftone  where  lies  Dr.  'W'’aterland  ; for 
on  opening  the  vault  for  that  gentleman,  who  died  in  1740,  a 
leaden  coffin  of  ancient  fonn.was  found,  which,  by  other  ap- 
pearances, was  judged  to  be  that  of  Sir  Reginald,  and  was,  by- 
order  of  the  dean,  immediately  arched  over. 

Bkay,  (Dr  Thomas)  an  eminent,  learned,  and  pious  divine,, 
was  born  at  Marton,  in  Shroplhire,  in  the  year  1656,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at  length  prefented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Over-Whitacre,  in  Warwickfture ; and  in  1690  to  the 
re;Tory  of  Sheldon,  where  he  compofed  his  Catechetical  Lec- 
tures ; which  procured  him  fuch  reputation,  that  Dr.  Compton, 
bilhop  of  London,  pitched  upon  him  as  a proper  perfon  to 
model  the  infant  church  of  Maryland,  and  ellablifti  it  upon  a 
folid  foundation,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  was  invefted  with  the 
office  of  commill'ary.  He  now  engaged  in  feveral  noble  under- 
takings. He  procured  fums  to  be  raifed  for  purchafing  fmall 
libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  minifters  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  our  plantauons  : and  the  better  to  promote  this  defign,  he 
publillied  two  books  5 one  intitled  Bibliotheca  parocbialis,  or  a 
icheme  of  fuch  theological  and  other  heads  as  feem  requifite  to 
be  perufed  or  occafionally  confulted  by  the  clergy,  together 
with  a catalogue  of  books  which  may  be  profitably  read  on 
each  of  thofe  points  ; the  other,  Apoftolical  charity,  its  nature 
and  excellency  conlidered.  He  endeavoured  to  get  a fund 
eftabliffied  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  efpeciaily  among 
the  uncultivated  In  lians ; and  by  his  means  a patent  was  ob 
tained  for  eredling  the  corporation  called  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gofptl.  He,  by  his  induftry,  procured  relief 
for  prilbners  ; and  formed  the  plan  for  the  fociety  for  the  re- 
formation of  manners,  charity-fcoools,  &c.  He  wrote,  i.  his 
Martyrology,  or  Papal  ufurpation,  in  one  volume  folio;  2.  T)i- 
reBorhnn  viifionarinm  ; and  other  works.  This  excellent  mau 
died  in  1730,  at  the  age  of  73. 

Bray,  a port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
and  jirovince  of  Leinfter,  feated  on  St.  George’s  Channel,  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Dublin.  \\  . long.  6.  16.  N.  lat.  53.  8. 

BRAYLE,  among  f]iortlincn,  a piece  of  leather  Hit  to  put 
upon  the  hawk’s  wing,  to  tic  it  up. 

BRAZED,  in  heraldry,  a term  ferving  to  deferibe  three 
cheverons,  one  clafping  another. 

BRAZEN,  fomething  conlUling  of  brafs,  or  formed  out  of 
it.  See  Brass. 

Brazen  Age.  See  Age. 

Brazen  Dijbt  among  miners,  is  the  ftandard  by  which  the 
other  difltes  are  gauged,  and  is  kejit  in  the  king’.s  hall. 

Brazen  Sea,  in  Jewiffi  antiquity,  one  of  the  facred  utenfils 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  It  was  call  in  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
and  removed  from  thence  into  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  : 
where  it  was  placed  upon  1 2 oxen,  three  of  which  looked  to- 
ward each  quarter  of  the  world.  It  was  ten  cubits  from  the 
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•one  nnrn  to  the  other,  five  cnpits  in  ii  fight,  and  jo  aibits  In 
cui'uniferenc'e,  and  contained  3000  baths.  The  bnm  ot'it  was 
pettectly  round,  and  fo  it  contimicil  in  tlie  two  upper  cubits  ; 
but  below  the  brim,  in  the  three  lower  cubits,  it  was  Iquarc. 

, It  was  a hand-breadth  thick,  and  the  brim  was  wrought  like 
the  brim  of  a cup,  with  ilowers  (-.f  lilies.  About  the  body  of 
this  huge  vellel  tlicre  were  two  borders  of  engravings,  being 
the  heiuls  of  o.\en  in  dcmi-rellef)  out  of  which  fome  fuppofe 
the  water  iii’uol,  and  that  they  were  made  as  Cocks  and  con- 
. veyances  tor  that  pnrpole. — 'I  his  brazen  or  molten  lea  was 
defigned  for  tlie  priefis  to  wath  themlehes  in,  before  they  per- 
tormed  thelerxicc  (>t  the  tempde.  Ihe  iupply  of  water  was 
through  a pipe  out  ot  the  well  Elam ; though  fome  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  conftantly  lupplied  with  water  by  the 
Giheonites. 

BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  deals  in  all  kinds 
ot  brals  ware.  This  trade,  as  e-Kerciled  in  Britain,  may  be 
reckoned  a branch  of  the  fraither)',  though  they  leldom  keep 
forges,  except  for  brazing  or  folderiiig,  and  tinning  the  inlides 
ot  Iheir  vedels,  which  they  work  up  chielly  out  of  copper  and 
brafs  prepared  rough  to  their  han.ls.  They  confifi:  of  a work- 
ing part,  and  a fliopkeeping  part,  which  latter  many  carry 
on  to  a great  extent,  dealing  as  well  in  all  forts  of  iron  and 
Itecl,  as  copper  and  brals  goods  for  houfehold  furniture. 

BZAZIE.  See  Bkasil. 

BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of  Iron  to- 
gether by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brals,  melted  between  the 
pieces  that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the  v/ork  be  very  fine,  as 
when  two  leaves  of  a broken  law  are  to  be  brazed  together, 

• they  cover  it  with  pulverized  borax,  melted  with  water,  that  it 
'may  incorporate  with  the  brafs  powder,  which  is  added  to 
it.  The  piece  is  then  expofed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the 
coals,  and  heated  till  the  brafs  is  feen  to  run. 

Brazing  is  alfo  the  joining  two  pieces  of  iron  together 
by  heating  them  hot,  the  one  upon  the  other,  which  is  ufed  for 
. large  pieces  by  black -fmiths,  &rc. 

BRAZZA,  a town  and  Hland  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia,  in 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  oppofite  to  SpalaLto,  and  fubjecl  to  Ve- 
nice. E.  long.  28.  o.  N.  lat.  43.  o. 

BREACH,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a break  or  rupture 
in  fome  part  of  a fence  or  inclofure,  whether  owing  to  time 
or  violence. — Inundations  or  overflowings  of  lands  are  fre- 
quently owing  to  breaches  in  the  dikes  or  lea-hanks.  Dagen- 
ham breach  is  famous;  it  was  made  in  1707,  by  a failure  of 
the  Thames  wall  in  a very  high  tide.  The  force  wherewith  it 
burft  in  upon  the  neighbouring  level  tore  up  a large  channel  or 
, palTage  for  water  100  yards  wide,  and  in  fome  places  20  feet 
deep,  by  which  a multitude  of  fubterraneous  trees  that  had 
been  buried  many  ages  before  were  expofed  to  view. 

Breach,  in  fortification,  a gap  made  in  any  part  of  the 
works  of  a town  by  the  cannon  or  mines  of  the  befiegers,.  in 
. order  to  make  an  attaclt  upon  the  place.  To  make  the  at- 
tack more  diificult,  the  befieged  fow  the  breach  with  crow-feet, 
or  Hop  it  with  chtvaux  defrizc. — A pra£licable  breach  ligni- 
lies  that,  where  the  men  may  mount  and  make  a lodgment, 
and  ought  to  be  15  or  20  fathoms  wide.  The  befiegers  make 
their  way  to  it,  by  covering  themkhes  with  gabi»n.s,  earth- 
bags,  &c. 

Breach,  in  a legal  fenfe,  is  where  a pcrfijti  breaks  through 
the  condition  of  a bond  or  covenant ; on  an  a'ftion  upon  which, 
the  breach  mult  be  alfigned  : and  thus  alfignmcnt  mult  not  be 
general,  but  particular,  as.  In  an  adtion  of  covenant  for  not  re- 
pairing houfes,  it  ought  to  be  alligned  particularly  what  is  the 
■want  of  reparation  ; and  in  I'uch  certain  manner,  that  the 
defendant  may  lake  an  itfne. 

BREAD,  a mafs  of  dough  kneaded  and  baked  in  an  oven. 
.See  Baker,  Baking,  and  Barm. 


The  grains  of  all  vegetables  are  almoll  entirely  compokd 
of  fubltances  very  proper  for  the  nonrilliment  of  animals  ; 
and  amonglt  grains  thole  which  contain  the  largelt  proportion 
of  farinaceous  matter  are  the  moll  nutritive.  Man,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  defigned  by  nature  to  eat  of  all  fubllances  which 
are  capable  of  nourilhing  him,  and  ftill  more  of  vegetables  than 
animals,  has,  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  ufed  farinaceous  grains  as  the  prinripal  halls  of  his 
food  : but  as  thek  grains  cannot  well  be  eaten  in  their  natural 
llate,  means  have  been  gradually  found  not  only  to  extracl  the 
farinaceous  part,  but  alfo  to  prepare  it  fo  that  it  becomes  a 
very  agreeable  and  wholelbme  aliment,  fuch  as  the  bread  we 
now  genemliy  eat. 

It  appears  very  certain,  that  for  a long  time  men  no  other- 
wik  prepared  their  corn  than  by  boiling  and  forming  compact 
vifeous  cakes,  not  very  agreeable  to  the  tafie,  and  of  difficult 
digellion.  Before  they  were  able  to  make  bread  of  good  tafte 
and  quality,  as  we  do  now,  it  was  neceflary  to  invent 
and  conqilete  ingenious  machines  for  grinding  corn,  and 
kparating  the  pure  flour  with  little  trouble  and  labour;  and 
that  inquiries,  or  rather  fome  happy  chance  which  fpme  ob- 
ferving  perfon  availed  himklf  of,  fliould  dilkiver  that  flour, 
mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  water,  is  fufceptible  of  a 
fermentatkm  which  almoft  entirely  dellroys  its  vii'ciditv,  height- 
ens its  take,  and  renders  it  proper  to  make  a li.ght  bread,  ver/ 
agreeable  to  the  tafie,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  In  fact  it  is  to 
the  fortunate  invention  of  raiting  the  patte  before  baking  that 
we  owe  the  ]ierfcction  of  the  art  of  making  bread.  'I'liis 
operation  confifis  in  keeping  fome  pafte  or  dough,  till  by  fer- 
mentation it  fwells,  rarefie.s,  and  acquires  a quick  pungent 
tafte,  and  fmells  foinewhat  four,  and  rather  difagrceable.  This 
fermented  dough  is  well  worked  with  llnne  frelli  dough,  by 
which  the  whole  mafs  is  atteintated,  and  divided  : air  is  intro 
duced  into  it,  which  forms  in  it  ftnall  cavities,  raifes,  and 
fwells  it.  Hence  the  fmall  quantity  of  fermented  pafte  which 
difpoks  the  reft  to  ferment,  is  called  iea-ven,  from  the  Erench 
word  lever  to  raife  or  lighten. 

But  the  invention  of  beer  fnrniftied  a matter  ftill  more  ufe- 
ful  in  the  making  of  bread.  I'his  matter  is  what  we  call  barm 
or  yca/i.  See  Barm.  By  means  of  this,  the  fineft  and  lighteft 
bread  is  made.  It  often  happen.s,  that  bread  made  with  leaven 
dough  has  a fourlfti,  and  not  agreeable  tafte  ■;  which  mav  pro- 
ceed from  too  great  a quantity  of  leaven,  or  from  leaven  in 
which  the  fermentation  has  advanced  too  far.  This  inconve- 
nience does  not  happen  to  bread  made  with  ycaft.  Bread  well 
raifed  and  baked  ditfers  from  nnkrmented  bread,  not  only  in 
being  lefs  compa6I,  lighter,  and  of  a more  agreeable  tafte,  but 
alfo  in  Ireing  more  eafily.  mifcible  with  water,  with  which  it 
does  not  form  a vifeous  mafs,  which  circumltance  is  of  gi'eat 
importance  to  health. 

It  is  remarkalile,  that  no  nation  lives  without  bread,  or  fomc- 
^thing  of  a fubftitute  for  it.  Thus  the  I.ajfiamkrs,  having  no 
coni  of  their  own,  make  a fort  of  bread  of  their  dried  fillies, 
and  of  the  Inner  rind  of  the  pine,  which  feems  to  be  nkd,  not 
fo  much  for  their  nouriftimcAt,  as  for  fupjdying  a dry  food. 
For  thi.s,  mankind  kem  to  have  an  nniverfal  apjietite,  rejeifting 
bland,  llipperv,  and  mucilaginous  foods.  I'his  i.s  not  com- 
monly accounted  for,  but  feems  to  depen<l  on  very  limple  piin- 
cijiles.  The  jireparation  ot  e:>iir  tood  depends  on  the  mixture 
of  the  animal  fluids  in  every  Ita^c.  Among  others  the  faliva 
is  neceflary,  which  requires  dry  loisl  as  a neceflary  flimulus  to 
draw  it  forth,  as  bland,  flippery,  fluid  aliments  are  too  inert, 
and  make  too  lEort  flay  in  the  mouth,  to  produce  this  eflcH, 
or  to  caule  a futficient  degree  of  manducation'  to  cmulge  that 
liquor.  For  this  reafun  wc  commonly  nl'e  dry  hi  cad  along 
with  animal  food,  which  otherwile  would  be  too  quickly  I'wal- 
lowed.  P’or  blending  the  oil  and  ',vater  of  our  loud  nothing  is 
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fit  fit  as  bread,  afTifleJ  by  a previous  mandueation.  For  which 
puqKile,  biead  is  of  like  neceifity  in  the  ftomach,  as  it  is  proper 
that  a fuhllance  of  folid  confiltence  fhould  be  long  retained 
there.  Now  the  animal  fluids  muft  he  mixed  with  our  ali- 
ments, in  order  to  change  the  acefrency  it  undergoes.  But  li- 
quid foods  would  not  attain  this  end,  whereas  the  folid  ftimu- 
late  and  emulge  the  glands  of  the  llomach.  The  bread  then 
appears  to  be  exceedingly  proper,  being  bulky  without  too 
much  folidity,  and  firm  without  difficulty  of  folution. 

Among  the  ancients  we  meet  with  various  denominations  of 
bread;  as,  i.  Panis  Jiligtricus,  called  alfo  mnndus,  atbh'ticus, 
ijungiu,  coliptms,  and  rolys,  anfwering  to  our  white  bread ; 
being  made  of  thepurcll  hour  of  the  bell  wheat,  and  only  ufed 
by  the  richer  forL  2.  Panis  fecundus  or  fecundarius,  called 
^\io  f mil  aeons  or  fmilagincus,  the  next  in  purity;  being  made 
of  line  hour,  only  all  the  bran  not  lifted  out.  3.  Autopyrus, 
called  alfo  jyncomijlus  and  confufancus,  made  of  the  whole  fub- 
ilance  of  the  wheat,  without  either  retrenching  the  finer  hour 
or  coarfer  bran  ; anfwering  to  our  houfehold  bread.  4.  Caca- 
haccus,  apparently  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife 
denominated  fordidus,  as  being  given  to  dogs ; furfur a- 
ccus,  furfurcus,  or  furfurativus,  becaufe  made  in  great  part 
of  bran ; and.  In  the  middle  age,  hijfus,  on  account  of  its 
browmnefs ; fometimes  alfo  Iciho.  There  were  other  forts  of 
bread,  denominated  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made,  or  the  ufes  they  were  applied  to  ; as,  i . The  militaris, 
which  was  prejared  by  the  foldiers  and  officers  in  camp  w'ith 
their  own  hands ; for  which  purpofe  fome  had  hand-mills ; 
€»thers  pounded  the  corn  in  a mortar,  and  baked  it  on  the  coals, 
a.  Clibanites,  that  baked  in  an  oven,  by  way  of  contraditlinc- 
tion  from  that  baked  on  the  earth  or  under  the  embers. 

3.  That  called or  fuh  cincre  coQus  •,  Ibmelimes 
alfo  resverfatus,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  turned  in  the  baking. 

4.  Nautiens,  anfwering  to  our  fea-bifeuit,  and  denominated 
accordingly  bis  codius,  becaufe  baked  feveral  times  over  to 
make  it  keep  the  longer.  Other  kinds  of  bread  were  denomi- 
nated from  their  qualities  and  accidents;  as,  i.  The  panis 
ficcus,  that  which  had  been  long  baked ; fuch  as  were  the  bis 

cocius,  naval  and  buccellated  bread.  2.  Madulus,  a fort  made 
of  rye  or  l>ear,  fometimes  alfo  made  of  fine  flour,  wherewith 
they  fmeared  their  faces,  by  way  of  a cofmetic,  to  render  them 
fmooth.  3.  or  bread  acidulated  with  vinegar.  Azy- 

tnus,  that  which  was  unleavened  or  unfermented, 

The  French  have  alfo  a great  vaiiety  of  breads  ; as  queen’s 
bread,  alamode  bread,  bread  de  Segopie,  de  Gcntillay,  quality- 
bread,  &c.  all  prepared  in  peculiar  mannens  by  the  bakers  of 
Paris.  The  bread  de  Gonclfe  excels  all  others,  on  account  of 
the  waters  at  Gonefl'e,  a town  three  leagues  from  Paris.  It  is 
light,  and  full  of  eyes,  which  are  the  marks  of  its  goodnefs. 
Pain  de  menage  is  that  which  each  family  bake.s  for  itfelf. 
Spice -bread,  pain  depiee,  denotes  bread  baked  and  iced  over 
with  the  feum  taken  olf  fugar  in  refining  houfes ; it  is  fome- 
times alfo  made  with  honey  and  other  forts  of  feafoning,  and 
anfwers  to  what  the  antients  call  panis  mcllitus. 

Among  u.s,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  into  white,  wheaten,  and 
houfehold ; ditlering  only  in  degrees  of  purity.  In  the  firll, 
all  the  bran  is  I'cparated ; In  the  fecond,  only  the  coarfer ; in 
the  third,  none  at  all  : fo  that  fine  bread  is  made  only  of  flour; 
wheaten  bread,  of  Hour  and  a mixture  of  the  finer  bran;  and 
houfehold,  of  the  whole  fubflance  of  the  grain,  without  taking 
out  either  the  coarl'e  bran  or  fine  flour.  We  alfo  meet  with 
I'ymnel  bread,  manchot,  or  roll  bread,  ami  French  bread  : whi(  h 
arc  only  fo  many  denominations  of  the  linclt  and  whiteft  bread, 
made  of  the  purdl  Hour;  except  that  in  roll  bread  there  is  an 
addition  of  milk ; and  in  French  bread,  of  eggs  and  butter  alfo. 
In  Lanc-alhire,  and  t'everal  of  the  northern  counties  of  I'ingland, 
they  have  various  forts  of  oaten  brcatl;  as,  i.  'J’Ue  baimock, 
VoL.lI. 


which  is  an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only  with  water,  and  baked  on 
the  embers.  2.  Clap-bread,  which  is  made  into  thin  hard 
cakes.  3.  Bitchinefs-bread,  which  is  compofed  of  thin  batter, 
and  made  into  thin  foft  oat-cakes.  4.  Riddle-cakes,  which 
are  thick  and  four,  have  but  little  leaven,  and  are  kneaded  fiitf. 
And,  5.  Jannock,  which  is  oaten-bread  made  uji  into  loaves. 
Add  to  thefe,  peafe-bread,  ranch  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land ; being  bread  confiding  either  wholly  of  the  Hour  of  peafe, 
or  of  this  and  oat-meal  mixed  : the  dough,  fouietimes  leavened, 
fometimes  made  only  with  water,  is  formed  either  into  ban- 
nocks or  cakes,  and  baked  over  the  embers  ; or  into  what  they 
call  baps,  i.  e.  a kind  of  Hattiffi  rolls,  and  baked  in  the  oven. 
In  the  ftatute  of  aflize  of  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  111.  mention 
is  made  of  wafted-bread,  cocket-bread,  and  bread  of  treet ; 
which  anfwer  to  the  three  kinds  of  bread  now  in  ufe,  called 
Rvbite,  nvbeaten,  and  houfehold  breai^.  In  religious  houfes, 
they  heretofore  diftinguilhed  bread  by  the  names  Efquire-brcad, 
panis  armigeroTum-,  monks-bread,  panis  convcviualis boys- 
bread,  panis  pnerormn ; and  fervants  bread,  panis  faimdoruniy 
called  alfo  panis  fervicnialis.  A like  diftribution  obtained  in 
the  houfeholds  of  nobles  and  princes ; where,  however,  we  find 
fome  other  denominations  ; as  raefl'engers  bread,  panis  nuncius, 
that  given  to  meflengM's  as  a reward  of  their  labour  ; court- 
bread,  panis  curialis,  that  allowed  by  the  lord  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  houfehold ; cleemofynary  bread,  that  dillributcd 
to  the  poor  by  way  of  alms. 

It  Is  for  the  interefl:  of  the  community  that  the  food  of  the 
poor  ffioidd  be  as  various  as  pollible,  fo  that,  in  times  when 
there  Is  a fcarclty  qf  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain,  fuch  as  we 
have  lately  experienced,  they  may  not  be  without  ready  and 
cheap  refources.  To  the  difeovery  of  fuch,  feveral  have  fuci 
cefsfully  turned  their  inqulides,  and  we  ffiall  lay  before  the 
reader  fome  account  of  their  experiments, 

1.  Bread  of  Potatoes.  Potatoes,  previouHy  deprived  of 
their  Ikin,  cut  Into  thin  flices,  and  put  between  paper,  will 
dry  in  a heat  fomewhat  lefs  than  35°  of  Reaumur’s  thermome- 
ter ; and,  when  thus  dried,  will  prefeiwe  their  white  colour, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  pofleffing  the  fmell 
and  tafte  of  wheat.  Even  when  moft  finely  powdered,  it 
cannot  be  faid  to  poflefs  either  the  feel  or  brlghlnefs  of  the 
flour  of  wheat ; although,  on  a chemical  analyfis,  it  yields  the 
fame  produ6ls.  Yet  it  is  nutritious,  and  keeps  well  for  a long 
time.  Trials  were  made  with  one  fourth,  one  third,  one  half,- 
and  two  thirds,  of  the  potatoe-meal,  the  remainder  being  wheat 
Hour.  Thefe  proportions,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fait 
and  yeaft,  yielded  bread  which  was  well  tafted,  but  which  had 
fermented  little,  was  brown,  and  covered  with  hard  brown 
crufts.  Bread  made  from  the  meal  of  potatoes-  alone,  with 
the  addition  of  fait  and  yeaft,  was  eatable,  but  very  heav>', 
unfermented,  and  exceedingly  brown.  This  bread,  from  the 
meal  of  jiotatoes  alone,  was  apt  to  crumble  into  powder — • 
a deleft  which  was  remedied  by  mixing  with  the  >neal  a de- 
coftion  of  bran,  or  a nfixlure  of  honey  and  water;  cither  of 
which  made  it  lighter  and  more  fermented.  It  obtained  alfo 
a cruft  of  a golden  colour,  became  well  tafted.  .and  luHlciently- 
adhelive.  Mr.  Parmentier,  the  author  of  thefe  experiments, 
obtained  bread,  alio,  well  fermented,  and  of  a good  colour 
and  tafte,  from  a mixture  of  raw  potatoe-juilp  with  meal 
of  wheat,  or  potatoe-meal,  with  the  addition  of  yeaft  and  fait. 

Potatoes,  when  ni'ed  for  making  bread,  are  not  re.adily  dif- 
pofed  to  ferment ; without  which,  bread  Is  very  Infipid,  and 
not  ealily  dlgdled.  But  it  has  been  found,  that  good  bread 
may  be  made  from  equal  (juantities  of  Hour  and  potatoe-meal. 
'I'his  therefore  ihould  be  recommended  in  times  of  fcarcity, 
inllead  of  employing  lye,  barley,  or  oats,  as  has  fre(]ucnt!y 
been  done.  In  iaft,  ffiis  has  been  greatly  the  prafticc,  and 
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l*or  a long  time,  in  thofe  counties  moft  remarkable  for  the 
plentitul  culture  of  potatoes  ; and  their  procefs  is  fimjdy  that 
ot  boiling  a quantity  of  jiotatoes,  rubbing  them  into  the  dry 
flour,  and  aftenvards  joining  the  barm,  ike.  as  if  the  whole 
were  ct)mpofed  of  flour  alone.  Bread  made  in  this  way  is  re- 
markably light,  and  preferves  its  moillure  longer  than  bread 
made  with  flour  only. 

When  grein  is  altogether  wanting,  bread  may  be  made 
from  a mixture  of  the  amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes  an-i  of 
their  pulp,  this  mixture  being  fennented  with  leaven,  yealt  or 
honey.  'Ihe  meal  of  this  root,  when  diluted  with  iiot  water, 
acquires  a tenacious  and  gluey  confiftence.  However  fair  the 
meal  of  potatoes  may  be,  it  alwa)'s  gives  a grey  colour  to  the 
bread  made  by  mixing  it  with  the  flour  of  wheat : but  a mix- 
ture of  maflied  potatoes  with  the  flour  of  wheat  does  not  pro- 
duce brown-coloured  bread. 

a.  Bp,e.\d  yrom  differe7it  Vcgctahlcs  not  commonly  in  Ufe, 
Although  the  horfe-chefnut  has  not  hitherto  been  employed, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  wholefome  bread,  without  any  bitternefs, 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  Mr.  Parmentier  advifes,  that  the 
fniit,  after  the  fkin  is  taken  off,  and  the  juice  prefl'ed  from  it,  be 
made  into  a pafle,  which  mull;  be  diluted  in  water,  and  Brained 
through  a fiere.  A milky-coloured  liquor  is  thus  leparated, 
whith,  on  Handing,  depolits  a fine  powder,  which  is  the  farina 
or  ftarch.  This,  being  dried,  is  without  either  fmell  or  tafte, 
a ‘d  very"  tit  for  aliment  j the  mafs  from  which  it  is  procured  re- 
taining the  bitternefs  of  the  fmit.  The  roots  of  the  biymnia, 
when  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  yielded  a fimilar  white  pow- 
der. By  the  fame  treatment  alfo,  tine,  white,  infipid,  in- 
odorous powders  may  be  procured  from  the  roots  of  the  iris, 
gladiolus,  ranunculus,  fumaria,  arum,  dracunculus,  mandragora, 
colchicum,  tilipendula,  and  helleborus  ■,  plants  which  grow 
fpontaneoufly,  and  in  great  abundance. 

Of  acorns  bread  has  frequently'-  l>cen  made ; and  to  this  day. 
In  fome  countries,  they  are  for  that  purpofe  commonly  ufed. 
The  method  of  preparation  which  Mr.  Parmentier  recommends 
is,  that  they'  be  deprived  of  their  cover  bv  boiling,  then  dried 
and  jiowdered,  and  afterwards  baked  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
flour  of  wheat.  When  fully'  ripe,  and  made  into  a pafte,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  altringency  by'  merely  prelling  theirjuice 
from  them.  The  mafs  remaining  after  the  prelfure,  when 
dried,  was  eafily  reduced  to  a tine  powder,  by  no  means  of  a 
difagrceable  tafte. 

I'he  gramen  caninum  aiu'enfe,  in  its  appearance,  approaches 
to  corn  j and  fome  naturalifts  have  confidered  it  as  the  original 
f[>ecies  from  which  all  our  grain  is  produced.  Its  roots  are 
Iweet-tafted  ; and  in  the  preparation  of  them  for  bread  it  is 
only  necelTary  that  they  fliould  be  cleanfed,  cut  fmall,  dried, 
and  powdered'.  This  powder  ditfolves  in  boiling  w'ater,  which 
it  renders  thick  and  cloudy',  and,  upon  cooling,  the  whole  mafs 
(obtains  a gelatinous  confiftence.  Upon  a chemical  analyfis, 
it  yields  an  acid  empyreuniatic  oil,  w'hich  potfeifes  a fiiigular 
(dour,  rcfcmbling  that  which  is  perceived  on  burning  the  plant. 
The  fpongy  refiduum,  calcined  in  the  air,  gives  a fixed  alkali. 
Thefc  properties  inconteftably  prove  that  it  contains  an  amy- 
Lu'cous  matter  fimilar  to  that  of  grain,  which  afipears  to  be  the 
nutritive  part  of  vegetables.  This  amylaceous  matter,  formed , 
into  a jelly',  and  diftufed  in  water,  keeps  for  a long  time  with- 
out fuffering  any  change  5 it  then  turns  acid,  and  at  length  pu- 
trefies. 

The  amylaceous  matter  of  acrid  and  poifonous  jilants,  al- 
though innocent  and  nutritive,  cannot  be  converted  into  bread 
without  -the  addition  of  fome  mucilaginous  fubftance.  In 
times  of  great  fcarcity',  common  bran  will  anl'wcr  the 
jiurpofe } but  when  potatoes  are  to  be  had,  the  addition  of 
a proper  proportion  of  thefe  is  to  be  preferred.  Though  we 
arc  not  to  confidcr  the  glutinous  matter  as  the  nutritious 
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part  of  vegetables,  yet  it  is  a very  neceftary  ingredient.  It 
is  that  which  preferves  the  cohefion  of  the  pafte  in  ferment- 
ing bread  : it  is  that  which  forms  the  vifeid  pellicle,  and  flops  the 
air  in  fermentation  ; gives  the  favoury  tafte  to  bread  ; occafions 
it  to  be  light,  to  ferment,  and  which  forms  the  fmall  cells  feen 
in  it.  It  is  found  elj)ccially  near  the  cortical  part  of  grain ; 
and  this  accounts  for  its  being  found  in  the  greateft  quantity 
in  coarfc  brown  meal.  It  is  this  gluten  which  renders  wheat  a 
fuperior  aliment  to  the  other  grains  and  roots. 

Mr.  Parmentier  gives  an  account  of  the  bread  w'hich  he  ob- 
tained from  the  amylaceous  powders  of  the  dilferent  vegetables 
mentioned  above,  with  the  addition  of  potatoes  and  a finarl 
quantity  of  common  leaven  of  grain.  This  bread  appeared  in 
general  to  be  well  fermented;  it  was  of  a gcxxl  white  colour, 
and  free  from  any  difagrceable  odour  : but  to  the  tafte  it  was 
fomewhat  infipid;  which  however  he  imagines  might  have 
been  correfted  by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity'  of  lalt. 

3.  Bke.\d,  zuitb  the  addition  of  turnips.  From  a letter  in  the 
Muf/eum  Rujlicum  et  Commcrcialc,  we  extraft  the  following 
account  of  this  procefs  ; “ At  the  time  1 tried  this  method 
(fay's  the  writer)  bread  was  very  dear,  Infomuch  that  the 
poor  people  in  the  country  where  I live  could  hardly'  aft’ord 
themfelves  half  a meal  a day.  This  j)ut  me  upon  confidering 
whether  fome  cheaper  method  might  not  be  found  than 
making  It  of  wheat-meal.  Turnips  were  at  that  time  very 
plentiful.  I had  a number  of  them  pulled,  walhed  clean, 
pared,  and  boiled ; when  they'  were  become  foft  enough  to 
mafh,  I had  the  greateft  part  of  the  water  prefted  out  of  them, 
and  afterwards  had  them  mixed  with  an  e<iual  quantity  in 
weight  of  coarfe  wheat-meal ; the  dough  was  then  made  in  the 
ufual  manner,  with  yeaft  or  barm,  fait,  water,  &:c.  It  rofe 
very  well  in  the  trough  ; and  after  being  well  kneaded,  was 
formed  into  loaves,  and  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked.  I had 
at  the  fame  time  fome  other  bread  made  with  common  meal 
in  the  ordinary  way'.  I baked  my  turnip-bread  rather  longer 
than  the  other.  When  they  were  drawn  from  the  oven,  I 
caufed  a loaf  of  each  fort  to  be  cut ; and  found,  on  examina- 
tion, the  turnip -bread  was  fweeter  than  the  other,  to  the  full 
as  light  and  as  white,  but  had  a little  tafte  (though  nothing 
difagreeable)  of  the  turnip.  Twelve  hours  afterwards  I tafted 
my  turnip-bread  again,  when  I found  the  tafte  of  the  turnip 
in  it  fcarce  perceivable,  and  the  fmell  cyuite  gone  olF.  On  ex- 
amining it  when  it  had  been  baked  aq  hours,  had  I not  known 
that  there  were  turnips  in  its  compofition,  I Ihould  not  have 
imagined  it ; it  had,  it  is  true,  a peculiar  fweetifli  tafte,  but  by 
no  means  difagreeable  ; on  the  contrary,  I rather  preferred  it 
to  the  bread  made  of  wheat-meal  ajone.  After  it  had  been 
baked  48  hours,  it  underwent  another  examination,  when  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  fuperior  to  the  other ; it  ate  freftier 
and  moifter,  and  had  not  at  all  alxited  in  its  good  qualities : to 
be  fliort,  it  was  ftill  very'  good  after  a week  ; and,  as  far  as  I 
could  fee,  kept  as  well  as  the  bread  made  of  commoir  wheat- 
meal.  In  my  trials  of  this  bread  by  the  tafte,  I was  not  fa- 
tisfied  w'ith  eating  it  by'  itfelf ; I had  fome  of  it  fpread  with 
butter;  I tafted  it  with  cheefe;  I ate  of  it  toafted  and  buttered, 
and  finally  in  boiled  milk  and  in  foup  : in  all  thefe  forms  it  was 
very'  palatable  and  good.” 

Bkead-Tree.  See  Artocarpus. 

i<i'i?-BKEAD.  See  Bee. 

CaJfiul,i-Y!)V.Ei\r>.  SceJATRornA. 

£,zr/i)-BREAD.  We  are  told  In  the  German  Ephemerides 
for  the  year  i/64,  that,  “ In  thejordflilp  of  Mofcaw,  in  the 
Upper  Lufatla,  a fort  of  white  earth  is  found,  of  which  the 
poor,  urged  by  the  calamities  of  the  wars  which  raged  in  thofe 
parts,  make  bread.  It  is  taken  out  of  a hill  where  they  for- 
merly worked  at  faltpetre.  When  the  fun  has  fomewhat 
warmed  this  earth,  it  cracks,  and  fmall  white  globules  proceed 
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from  it  as  meal ; it  does  not  ferment  alone,  but  only  when 
mixed  with  meal.  iVIr.  Sarlitz,  a Saxon  gentleman,  was  pleated 
to  inform  us,  that  he  has  teen  perfons  who  in  a great  meafure 
lived  upon  it  for  tome  time.  He  alfure.s  us  “ that  he  j)rocured 
bread  to  be  made  of  this  earth  alone,  and  of  diflercnt  mixtures 
of  earth  and  meal  j and  that  he  even  kept  fome  of  this  bread 
by  him  upwards  of  fix  } ears ; he  further  fays,  a Spaniard 
told  him,  that  this  earth  is  alfo  found  near  Geronne  in  Cata- 
lonia.” 

Sacramental  Bkead  or  Eucharift,  in  the  Proteftant  churches, 
is  common  leavened  bread,  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  prac- 
tice. In  the  llomifli  mafs,  azymous  or  unleavened  bread  is 
ul'ed,  particularly  in  the  Gallican  church,  where  a fort  is  pro- 
vided for  this  jiurpofe,  called  fain  h chanter,  made  of  the  pureft 
wheaten  flour  prefl’ed  between  two  iron  plates  graven  like  wafer- 
moulds,  being  firft  rubbed  with  white  w^ax  -to  prevent  the  pafte 
from  flicking.  The  Greeks  obfeiwe  divers  ceremonies  in  mak- 
ing the  eucharift  bread.  It  is  necellary  the  perfon  who  bakes  it 
have  not  lain  with  his  wife  the  day  before  5 or,  if  it  be  a wo- 
man, that  flie  have  not  converfed  with  her  hufliand.  The 
Abylfinians  have  an  apartment  in  their  churches  for  this  fer- 
vice,  being  a kind  of  I’acrifly.  F.  Sirmond,  in  his  difquifition 
on  azymous  bread,  fhows,  from  the  council  of  Toledo,  that 
anciently  there  were  as  many  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  Latin 
church  in  the  preparation  of  their  unleavened  bread  as  are  ftill 
retained  in  the  eaftem  churches.  He  cites  the  example  of 
Queen  Radegonda,  who  diftributed  with  her  own  hands,  in  the 
church,  the  bread  which  flie  herfelf  had  made.  It  appears  alfo, 
from  the  difpute  of  cardinal  Humbert  againfl  the  Greeks,  that 
in  the  Latin  church  no  bread  was  ufed  for  the  eucharift,  but 
what  was  taken  out  of  the  facrifty,  and  had  been  made  by  the 
deacons,  fubdeacons,  and  even  priefts,  who  rehearfed  feveral 
pfalms  during  the  procefs. 

Ecclefialtical  writers  enumerate  other  fpecies  of  bread  al- 
lotted for  jiurpofes  of  religion  5 as,  i.  Cahmdarius,  that  an- 
ciently offered  to  the  pried  at  the  kalends.  3.  Prebendarius, 
the  fame  with  cafitularh,  that  diftibuted  daily  to  each  preben- 
dary or  canon.  3.  BejiediBns,  that  ulually  given  to  cate- 
chumens before  baptifin,  in  lieu  of  the  eucharift  bread,  which 
they  were  incapable  'of  partaking  of.  The  favis  benedidtus 
was  called  alfo  pariagium  and  eulogium,  being  a fort  of  bread 
blCrllcd  and  conlecrated  by  the  prieft,  whereby  to  prepare  the 
catechumens  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Chrill.  The 
fame  was  uled  afterwaixls,  not  only  by  catechumens,  but  by 
l)clievers  themfelves,  as  a token  of  their  mutual  communion 
and  friendfhip.  Its  origin  is  dated  from  the  7th  centnrxs  at 
the  council  at  Nantz,  In  the  Gallican  church  we  ftill  find 
fanis  benedidins,  pain  bcnil,  ufed  fur  that  offered  for  benedic- 
tion, and  afterwards  diftributed  to  pious  perfons  who  attend 
divine  fervicc  in  chapels.  4.  Confecrated  bread  is  a piece  of 
wax,  pafte,  f>r  even  earth,  over  which  feveral  ceremonies  have 
been  })erfonned  with  benedictions,  &:c.  to  be  lent  in  an  Agnus 
J)ei,  or  I'clic-box,  and  ])refentcd  for  veneration.  5.  Unleavened 
bread,  panis  aisynius.  The  Jc'ws  eat  no  other  bread  during 
their  paifover;  and  exact  fearch  was  made  in  ever\"  houle,  to 
Ice  that  no  leavened  bread  was  left.  The  ufage  was  introduced 
ui  memory  of  their  hafty  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they  had 
not  leifure  to  bake  leavened.  6.  Shew-bread  was  that  otl'ered 
to  Gcxl  ever}'  Sabbath-day,  being  placed  on  the, golden  table  in 
the  holy  of  holies. 

Horfe-VtKv.wi  is  made  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans;  to  which 
fometimes  are  added  anifeed,  gentian,  licpiorlcc,  fiemigreek, 
egg.c,  and  ale ; and  fometimes  rye  and  w'hitc  wine  are  uled. 
For  racc-horfes  three  forts  of  bread  are  nfually  given  with  fuc- 
cefs,  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  nights  feeding.  I’hey 
are  all  made  of  beans  and  wheat  worked  with  barm  ; the  dif- 
ference conlifting  chicdly  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  former. 


In  the  firft  kind,  three  times  the  quantity  of  beans  i.s  ufed  to 
one  of  w'heat  ; in  the  fecond,  ecpial  quantities  of  both  ; in  the 
third,  three  times  the  quantity  of  w'heat  to  one  of  beans. 

A’c2_go-BuE.\D.  See  Sago. 

Affize  ^Brkad.  B}'  aft  of  parliament,  the  price  and  weight 
of  bread  are  direfted  to  be  regulated  by  the  magiftrates  according 
to  the  price  of  wheat.  We  have  tables  of  the  weights  of  the  loaves 
both  of  wheat,  wheaten,  and  houfehold  bread,  at  every  price 
of  wheat.  If  bread  want  one  oimce  in  36,  the  baker  formerly 
was  to  fuffer  the  pillory:  now,  to  forfeit  3s.  for  every  ounce 
wanting;  and  for  every  defeft  lefs  than  an  ounce,  2 1,  rid. ; 
fuch  bread  being  complained  of  and  weighed  before  a raagi- 
ftrate  within  34  hours  after  it  is  baked  or  expofed-to  fale  W'ithin 
the  bills  of  mortality,  or  within  three  days  in  any  other  place. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  bread  lofes  weight  by  keeping : in  fome 
experiments  recited  by  Bartholine,  the  diminution  w'as  near 
one  fourth  in  fix  months.  The  fame  author  allures  us,  that 
in  Norway  they  make  bread  which  keeps  30  or  40  years  ; and 
that  they  are  there  fonder  of  their  old  hard  bread,  than  elfe- 
where  of  new  or  loft ; fince  the  older  it  is,  the  more  agreeable 
it  grow'S.  For  their  great  feafi.s  particular  care  is  taken  to 
have  the  oldeft  bread ; lb  that,  at  the  chriftening  of  a child, 
thev  have  ufually  bread  which  had  been  baked  perhaps  at  the 
chrilietiing  of  his  grandfather.  It  is  made  of  barley  and  oat- 
meal baked  between  two  hollow  ftones. 

BuEAD-ZiooOT,  in  a ftiip,  that  room  or  apartment  which  Is 
deftined  to  hold  the  bread  or  bilket  laid  in  for  the  ul'e  of  the 
crew.  The  boards  of  the  bread-room  fliould  be  jointed  and 
caulked,  and  even  lined  with  tin  plates  or  mats.  It  is  alfo 
proper  to  warm  it  well  with  charcoal  for  feveral  days  before  the 
bilket  is  put  into  it ; fince  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
bread  than  moifture. 

BREADTH,  in  geometr}',  one  of  the  three  dimen fions  of 
bodies,  which  multiplied  into  their  length  cwnftit,Mte  a fur- 
face. 

BREAK,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  to  divide  a thing  into 
feveral  parts  wfith  violence.  In  the  art  of  war,  to  break  gronnil 
is  to  open  the  trenches  before  a place.  Among  fporlfmen,  to 
break  'a  borfe  in  trotting  is  to  make  him  light  upon  the  hand 
in  trotting.  In  order  to  make  him  fit  for  a gtillop.  To  break  a 
horfe  for  hunting  is  to  fupple  hiio,  to  make  him  take  the  habit 
of  running. 

BREAKERS,  a name  given  by  failors  to  thofe  billows  that 
break  violently  over  rocks  lying  under  the  lurface  of  the  fea. 
They  are  diftinguiftied  both  by  their  ajipearancc  and  found,  as 
they  cover  that  part  of  the  fea  with  a perpetual  foam,  and 
produce  a hoarfe  and  terrible  roaring,  very  diflerent  from  what 
the  waves  ulually  have  in  a deeper  bottom.  When  a ftup  is 
unhappily  driven  among  breakers,  it  is  hardly  pollible  to  lave 
her,  as  every  billow  that  heaves  her  upwards  ferves  to  dalh  her 
down  with  additional  force  when  it  breaks  over  the  rocks  or 
lands  beneath  it. 

BREAKING,  in  a mercantile  fenfe,  denotes  the  becom- 
ing bankrupt.  See  Bankuui’T. 

'Bkeaking-R«//^,  In  the  fea-langnagc,  is  the  beginning  to 
unlade  part  of  the  cargo. 

BREAM,  in  ichthyology.  See  Barbel. 

To  Bream,  to  burn  otV  the  filth.  Inch  as  grafs,  ooze,  ftiells, 
or  fea-wecvl,  from  a ibip’s  bottom,  that  has  gathered  to  it  in 
a voyage,  or  by  lying  long  in  a harbom.-.  This  operation  is 
performed  by  holding  kindled  furze,  faggots,  or  I'nch  materials,  ^ 
to  the  bottom,  fo  that  the  flame  incorpCnating  with  the  jntcli, 
fulphur,  &C.  that  had  formerly  covered  it,  immediately  loofens 
and  throws  ofl'  whatever  tilth  may  have  adhered  to  the  planks. 
After  this,  the  bottom  is  covered  anew  with  a eompofition  of 
fulphur,  tallow,  &c.  which  not  only  makes  it  linooth  and 
flipperv,  lb  as  to  divide  the  fluid  more  readily,  but  alfo  poifons 
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ami  dcllrop  tbofi;  woriTis  which  eat  through  the  j^lanka  in  the 
rmirl'c  of  a voyage.  Breaming  may  be  perlormed  either  when 
tlie  lhi{)  ]ic.s  aground  after  the  tide  has  ebbed  from  her,  or  by 
docking,  or  bv  care cning. 

BREAS'r,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  external  and  fore-parts 
of  the  thorax.  See  Ak.vto.my.  Smiting  the  brcalt  is  one  of 
the  exj.'ri  tlions  of  penitence.  In  the  Romilh  church,  the  prieft 
beats  his  breaft  in  rehcarfing  the  general  confelfum  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mat’s. 

Bre;nsts,  or  Miimmar,  in  anatomy.  See  Avato.my.  The 
brealts  in  females  are  ufuallr  two  ; thoneh  we  :dfo  meet  with 
accomits  of  tnmarim\<T  or  women  with  three  hreuils,  and  even 
fome  with  four,  ai!  yielding  milk  alike. 

BuEAST-//.oI-r,  in  fliij)  building,  are  thick  pieces  of  timber 
inenrvated  into  tire  form  of  knees,  and  ufed  to  llrengthen  the 
fore-part  cf  the  lliip,  where  they  arc  placed  at  dift'erent  heights 
direblly  acrols  the  Item,  fo  as  to  unite  it  with  the  bows  on  each 
tide.  The  breaft-hooks  are  ftrongly  connefted  to  the  Hem  aud 
hawfe-pieces  by  tree-nails,  and  by  bolts  driven  from  without 
through  the  planks  and  hawfe-ptece.s,  and  the  whole  thicknefs 
of  the  breafl-hooks,  upon  whole  tulide  thofe  bolts  are  fore- 
locked  or  clinched  upon  rings.  They  are  ufually  about  one 
third  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  as  the  knees  of  the  decks 
they  fupport. 

Breast-ZV.;/.’,  in  antbjuity,  a piece  of  armour  worn  to 
defend  the  bread,  oiiiginally  belicvevl  to  be  made  of  hides,  or 
feemp  twifted  into  fmall  cords,  but  afterwards  made  of  brafs, 
Iron,  or  other  metals,  which  were  foraetlnics  fo  exquifitely 
hardened,  a.s  to  be  proof  againft  the  greateft  force. 

Bkeast-7V.zZ^,  in  Jewilh  antiquity,  one  part  of  the  prieftly 
Veftments  anciently  worn  by  the  high  priefts.  It  was  a folded 
piece  of  the  fame  rich  embroidered  Ibutf  of  which  the  ephod 
was  made ; and  it  was  fet  with  twelve  precious  ftones,  on  each 
of  which  was  engraven  the  name  of  the  tribes.  They  were 
fet  in  four  rows,  three  in  each  row ; and  were  divided  from 
rach  other  by  the  little  golden  fquares  or  partitions  in  which 
they  were  fet.  The  names  of  thefe  ftones,  and  that  of  the 
tribes  engraven  on  them,  as  alfo  their  difpofition  on  the  breaft- 
plate,  are  as  follows  ; 


1 Sardine. 
1 Reuben. 

Emerald. 

Judah. 

Ligure. 

Gad. 

Beryl. 

Zebulun. 

f Topaz. 

Sapphire. 

Agate. 

Onyx. 

[ Simeon. 

Dan. 

Asher, 

Joseph. 

Carbuncle. 

Diamond. 

Amethyjl. 

jafper. 

Levi. 

Naphthali 

Issachar. 

Benjamin. 

This  breaft-plate  was  faftened  at  the  four  corners  j thofe  on 
the  top  to  each  fhoulder  by  a golden  hook  or  ring  at  the  end 
cf  a wreathed  chain  ; and  thofe  below,  to  the  girdle  of  the 
ephofl,  by  two  ftrings  or  ribbons,  which  had  likewife  two  rings 
and  hooks.  This  ornament  was  never  to  be  fevered  from  the 
prieftly  garment ; and  it  was  called  the  memorial,  to  put  the 
.high-prieft  in  mind  how  dear  thofe  tribes  ought  to  be  to  him, 
whofe  names  he  wore  on  his  hreaft.  It  is  alfo  c:\lled  the  hreajl- 
plaic.  of  judgment,  becaufc  it  had  the  divine  oracle  of  Urim 
jtiul  Tbummim  annexed  to  it.  See  Urim  and  Thummim, 

Breast-P/^A-,  in  the  manege,  the  ftrap  of  leather  that  runs 
from  one  fide  of  the  faddle  to  the  other,  over  the  horfe's  l^reaft, 
in  order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight,  and  hinder  it  from  Hiding 
Iiackwards, 

Breast- in  fortification,  the  fame  with  Par apet. 

BREATH,  the  air  infjiired  and  expelled  again  in  the  action 
#/  refpiration.  U'he  ancients  were  very  watchful  over  the  lull 


breath  of  dying  perfons,  which  the  neareft  relations,  a.s  thtf 
mother,  father,  brother,  or  the  like,  received  in  their  mouth.s. 

BRECHIN,  a borough  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  feated  in  a plain,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  South 
Elk.  The  Gothic  cathedral  is  partly  ruinous,  though  one  of 
its  aides  ferves  for  the  parrfti  church.  Adjoining  to  this  is  a- 
curious  antique  round  tower,  compofed  of  hewn  ftone.  It 
tapers  from  the  bottom,  and,  is  very  {lender  in  proportion  to 
its  height.  Similar  towers  are  to  be  feen  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  purpofe  to  which  they  were  originally  dellinecL 
is  unknown.  Plere  is  a manufatlory  c;f  linen  and  cotton,  and 
a confiderable  tannery.  Brechin  is  3^  miles  N.  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Lon.  2.  18.  E.  Lat.  56.  40.  N. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  a town  of  Brecknockftnrc  iis 
Wales,  and  capital  of  the  county.  It  is  called  by  the  Welch 
j^ber-Hondey,  and  is  feated  at  the  continence  of  the  riveiv 
Hondey  and  Ulk,  over  which  there  is  a handfome  ftone  bridge. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  containing  three  churches,  one  of  which 
Is  collegiate,  and  is  feated  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town.  The 
honfes  are  well  built.  Here  was  formerly  a ftately  cattle,  and 
a ftrong  wall,  through  which  there  were  three  gates,  that  arc. 
all  demolifticd.  It  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  It  is 
well  inhabited,  which  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  its  being 
the  town  where  the  affizes  are  kept  j and  there  Is  here  a con- 
fiderable woollen-mannfaftory.  The  markets  are  well  fup- 
plied  with  cattle,  corn,  and  provifions.  W.  long.  3. 

N.  lat.  52.  o. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  a county  of  Wales,  bounded  by 
Radnorfturc,  on  the  north  ; Cardiganlhire  and  Caermarthen- 
fliire,  on  the  weft  5 Herefordtliire  and  Monmouthiliire,  on  the 
eaft ; and  by  Glamorganfhire  and  Monmouthiliire,  on  th» 
fouth.  It  is  35  miles  in  length,  30  In  breadth,  and  about  ico 
in  circumference.  It  is  furrounded  with  hills,  which  renders 
the  air  in  the  valleys  pretty  temperate.  The  foil  on  the  hills 
is  very  ftony,  but  the  ftreams  defeending  from  thence  into  the 
valleys  render  them  fruitful  both  In  corn  and  grafs.  The- 
chief  commodities  here  are  corn,  cattle,  fifti,  and  otter's  fur> 
befides  manufaHures  of  cloth  and  ftockings.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Ulk,  the  Wye,  and  the  Yrvon.  The  chief 
towns  are  Brecknock,  Bealt,  and  Hay.  Two  miles  to  the  eaft 
of  Brecknock  is  a large  lake,  called  Breckrioek  Mccr,  and  by 
the  Welch  Lbyn  Savaddan  5 it  is  two  miles  in  length, 
nearly  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  contains  plenty  of  otters,  tench, 
perch,  and  eels.  The  county  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  is  In  the  diocefe  of  Landaftj  contains  61  parilhes,  and  is 
divided  into  fix  hundreds. 

BREDA,  a handfome  town  of  Dutch  Brabant.  The  for- 
tifications are  ftrengthened  by  the  waters  and  moraftes  near  it. 
The  papifts  are  more  numerous  than  the  proteftants,  and  have 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  It  has  a Dutch  giirrifon  ; 
but  the  property  and  government  belong  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  great  church  is  a noble  ftruflure,  with  a fine 
fpire,  362  feet  high.  In  1577,  the  Spanilli  garrifon  delivered 
this  city  to  the  States  General ; but  it  was  recovered  in  1381. 
In  1590,  prince  Maurice  retook  it.  In  162^^,  the  great  mar- 
quis of  Sjfmola,  after  a memorable  fiege  of  ten  months,  once 
more  reduced  it;  but,  in  1637,  the  prince  of  Orange  retook 
it.  In  Feb.  1793,  count  Byland  furrendered  it  to  the  French, 
after  a fiege  of  only  three  days,  but  it  wa.s  retaken  foon  after. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Merk,  22  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Bois-le- 
duc,  22  N.  E.  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  25  N.  N.  E.  of  Antwerp, 
and  60  S.  of  Ainllerdam.  Lon.  4.  ^o.  E.  Lat.  31.  35.  N. 

BREDA  (John  Van),  painter  ot  hiftory,  landfcape,  and 
converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1683,  the  Ion  of  Alex- 
ander Van  Breda,  an  artift  who  was  much  efteeincd  for  land- 
fcapes,  views  of  parlicidar  Icenes  in  Italy,  fairs,  and  markets, 
with  a variety  of  animals  and  figures.  He  was  inltrudcd  by 
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his/atlier;  and  having  the  advantage  of  a good  example  and 
a good  director,  added  to  his  ovti  great  application,  he  con- 
tinued his  ftudies  with  his  father  till  he  ^yas  i8  years  of  age. 
Among  the  variety  of  capital  paintings  which  were  at  that 
time  in  the  pofleffion  of  John  de  Wit  at  Antwerp,  Breda 
fixed  u])on  thole  of  Velvet  Breugel,  which  he  copied  with 
extraordinary  fuccefs ; and  he  was  alfo  employed  for  nine 
\ ears  in  copying  the  pictures  of  fevcral  other  great  mailers  ; 
which  he  pel-formed  with  llich  incredible  exa6lnefs  as  Icarcely 
to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  judicious  perfon  to  dillinguilh 
the  originals  from  the  copies.  Having  at  length  eftablillied  his 
reputation  in  Holland,  he  went  to  London  with  Rylbrack  the 
fculptor,  and  there  gradually  rofe  into  fuch  ellcem  that  he  was 
■vifited  by  perfens  of  the  highell  rank,  and  particularly  patro- 
mifed  by  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  be- 
.headed  for  rebellion  in  I-7I5.  He  found  lb  much  encourage- 
‘tnent  in  London,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  court  and  the 
nobility,  and  could  Icarcely  execute  the  large  demands  for  his 
performances.  After  a refidence  of  Ibme  years  in  England,  he 
retmned  to  Antwerp  loaded  with  riches,  the  honourable  tclli- 
monies  of  EngliHi  liberality,  as  well  as  of  his  own  merit ; and 
in  the  year  1746,  when  Louis  XIV.  arrived  in  that  city,  he 
lb  far  honoured  this  mailer  as  to  purchale  four  of  his  pi6tures. 
One  reprefented  Chrill  at  the  lea  of  Tiberias  5 another,  Chrill 
performing  miracles  5 and  the  other  two  were  landfcapes,  with 
a number  of  figures,  fo  excjuifitcly  drawn  and  finillied  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  dillinguilh  them  from  thofe  of  ^’’elvet 
Breugel.  He  certainly  approached  nearer  to  thofe  great 
mailers  whofe  manner  he  imitated,  namely  Breugel  and 
Wouwermans,  than  any  pther  artill  of  his  time.  His  land- 
f fcapes  are  in  the  llyle  and  talle  of  the  former,  and  his  conver- 
futions,  hillorical  figures,  fairs,  Ikirmiflies,  or  battles,  are  in 
the  manner  of  the  latter.  His  colouring  is  good  j his  touch 
.Heat ; his  Ikies  and  diftances  natural  and  beautiful ; and  his 
^ talle  of  delign  agreeable.  He  hatj  as  much  fire  In  his  compo^ 
fition,  an<l  perhaps  more  genius,  than  Breugel,  in  thofe  fub- 
je6ls  which  he  painted  in  the  ftyle  of  that  mailer  > his  figures 
are  generally  well  placed,  his  groUnds  fkilfully  broken  5 ever)- 
fmalT  figure  has  its  particular  character,  and  occupies  its  pro- 
per place  j and,  in  Ihort,  he  is  a jjainter  of  Inch  a rank,  that 
the  value  and  eftimation  of  his  works  muft  always  increale. 
He  died  in  >1750. 

BK]*'KCH  of  a gun,  the  end  next  the  touch-hole. 

BPiEEClIE.S,  a garment,  part  of  the  drefs  of  moll  Eu- 
ropcan.s,  worn  bv  males,  reaching  from  the  waill  to  the  knees, 
aii'l  lefving  to  cover  the  hips,  thighs,  &rc.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans r;nd  ju-thing  in  their  drefs  which  was  anfwcrable  to  our 
bn c , lies  an<l  dockings.  Inllead  of  thefe,  under  their  lower 
tunic  -• k1  waillcciat.s  th*!y  lometimes  bound. their  thighs  and  legs 
round  v ith  filkcn  darves  or  fafeian,  called and  feinoraVia. 
Breeches  ri-^pciTjr  to  be  a habit  pca.liar  to  the  barbarous  nations 
inhal.iting  th.:.  colder  countiies  of  the, north  ; whence  Tacitus 
■calls  them  barbr-rjuii.  ^r^mcn.  W'e  iind  mention  made  of  them 
among  the  aurient  Geta*,  Sarni  it:.r,  Gauls,  Get  mans,  and 
Britons;  they  alio  obtained  among  the  INIeilcs  and  I’erfians,  as 
l)eing  a people  of  Sc)thian  origin:  they  allo  afterwards  got 
fording  in  Italy,  fome  pretend  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Au- 
gii;'”  s ; hut  v.'itlK.'iit  ninth  foundation,  that  emperor’s  hrccelies, 
111'.  ntioned  by  Sneloniiis,  being  apparently  only  Iwaths  tied 
4)ver  his  thighs.  In  wcver  this'  lie,  breeches  were,  at  lall  re- 
ceived into  Italy,  and  grew  Ib  highly  into  falhion,  tliat  i^  was 
thought  neceiiaiy,  uiuler  J-lonorius  and  7\n  adiu. , to  rellrain 
them  by  law,  and  ekpel  the  hracar'u  or  bvecches-makers  out  ot 
- the  city;  it  being  thought  unw'oiihy  of  a nation  that  com- 
maniled  the  world,  to  wear  the  apparel  of  barbtirians.  The 
^ Scots  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  Britain  that  rejctl  this  article 
‘ cf  our  Orel's. 
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BREECHINGS,  in  the  fea-language,  the  ropes  with  wTiicli 
the  great  guns  are  laffied  or  fadened  to  the  diip’s  fide,  'i’hcy 
are  thus  called,  becaufe  made  to  pafs  round  the  breech  of  the 
gun. 

BREEDING,  In  a general  fenfe,  the  producing,  nourlfli- 
ing,  and  educating,  all  manner  of  young  animals.  In  a moral 
fenfe,  it  denotes  a perfon’s  deportment  or  behaviour  in  the 
external  offices  and  decorums  of  focial  life.  In  this  fenfe  we 
nvdl-hrcd,  ill-hred,  a'vian  of  breedhtg,  8cc.  Good-breed- 
ing, though  hard  to  define,  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
what  among  us  is  otherwife  called  poUtenefs,  and  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  vrha?nty.  Good-breeding  is  near  to  virtue, 
and  will  of  itfelf  lead  a man  a great  part  of  the  way  towards 
the  fame.  It  teaches  him  to  rejoice  in  afts  of  civility,  to  feek 
out  obje£ls  of  compafiion,  and  to  be  pleafed  wdth  every 
occafiun  of  doing  them  fervtce. 

Breeding  of  Horfes.  See  the  article  Barb. 

Breeding  of  Fijb.  The  neceffary  qualities  of  a ponch.  to 
make  it  fer^'e  well  for  breeding  fiffi,  are  ver}'  different  from 
thofe  which  are  to  make  it  ferve  for  the  feeding  of  them,  info- 
much  that  fome  particular  ponds  ferve  only  for  one  of  thefe 
puqiofes,  and  others  for  the  other ; and  fcarce  ever  the  fame 
pond  is  found  to  anfw-cr  for  both.  In  general,  it  is  much 
more  rare  to  find  a good  breeding  pond  than  a good  feeding 
one.  The  bell  indications  of  a good  breeding  pond  are  thefe  ; 
that  there  be  a good  quantity  of  ruflies  and  grafs  about  its  fides, 
wdth  gravelly  Ilioals,  fuch  as  horl'e-ponds  ufually  have.  The 
fpawn  of  fiffi  is  prodigious  in  quantity ; and  where  it  fucceeds, 
one  fiffi  is  able  to  produce  fome  millions  ; thuS)  in  one  of  th^fe 
breeding  ponds,  two  or  three  meltets,  and  as  many  fpawners,  will, 
in  a very  little  time,  Hock  the  whole  country.  When  thefe  pond.<» 
are  not  meant  entirely  for  breeding,  but  the  owner  wiffies  to 
have  the  fiffi  grow  to  Ionic  fize  in  them,  the  method  is  to  thin 
their  numbers ; for  they  would  otherwife  ftarve  one  another. 
It  may  allb  be  necefl'aiy'  to  put  in  other  filh  that  will  prey  upon 
the  young,  and  thin  them  in  Ihe  quickell  manner.  Eels  and 
perch  are  the  moll  ufeful  on  this  account ; becaufe  they  prey 
not  only  upon  the  fp-awn  itfelf,  but  upon  the  young  fiy  from 
the  firll  hatching  to  the  time  they  are  of  a conliderable  fize. 
Some  filh  are  obl'erved  to  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds  of 
waters,  and  that  in  confiderable  plenty  ; of  this  nature  are  the 
roach,  pike,  and  perch. 

BREEN llERG  (Bartholomew),  an  excellent  painter,  was 
born  in  i6iO.  He  is  bell  known  by  the  name  ot  Jlartolomrbf, 
an  appellation  bellowed  upon  him,  foi-  diltiiiitlion  lake,  by  the 
fuciety  of  l‘'lcmilh  painters  at  Rome  called  Jii  >!ivo^ds.  He 
was  born  at  L’^trerht ; but  in  the  early  part  of  his  lite  went  to 
Rome.  His  {Indies  in  the  art  of  painting  were  attended 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  his  jfie'ture.s  were  held  in  the  highell 
cllimation.  He  gfe.atly  excelled  in  Isndfcape.s,  and  thefe 
he  enriched  with  hillorical  lubjefts.  I'hc  riguies  and  ani- 
mals which  he  introduced  were  very  fpirited,  and  drawn  in 
a maflcrlv  mannci-;  el'pecially  when  they  were  not  larger  fh;in 
the  fize  in  which  he  ulually  painted  them.  He  died  in  1660. 
aged  40  years.  He  alfo  etched  from  his  own  deligns  a let  of 
24  / 2t  ni<s  iirid  Liimlfciipcs,  orvumnitcd  •ai  itb  Ruins. 

BllKKZPi,  a Ihifting  wind  that  blows  from  I'ea  or  hand  for 
fome  certain  hours  in  the  day  or  night ; common  in  Africa 
and  fome  parts  of  the  Eal't  and  'Well  Indies.  Brecze-s  diff'er 
I'roin  ctchfi  or  trade-winds,  as  the  former  are  diuin.al,  or  have 
their  jK'riod.s  each  day;  and  the  latter  are  anniverfary,  ami 
blow  at  :i  difiance  from  biml.  The  fea-breezes  rule  by  day. 
and  the  land-breezes  by  night ; fo  that.  divUling  their  empire, 
they  remain  eonltant  as  the  feafons  of  the  year,  or  eonrl'e  of  the 
f m,  on  whic  h they  I'ecm  to  depend  : not  but  that  they  aj'pcar 
l()oner  or  later,  flrongcr  or  Weaker,  in  fome  pl.aees  than  iu 
others ; and  vary  the  allernalivc  according  to  the  I'everal  lati- 
D d 
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(mles,  fituations  and  foils,  &ro.  of  the  countries  where  they 
are  found.  See  the  article  Wind. 

BREEZK-i^/y.  Sec  Tabanus. 

BREGENTZ,  or  Bekokntz,  a town  of  Tyrol  in  Ger- 
many, fituated  at  the  call  end  of  the  lake  of  Conftance,  in 
Ei.  long.  9.  40.  N.  lat,  47.  36. 

BREGMA,  or  Os  Bkegmatis,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  Ikull.  See  Anatomy. 

EREHAR,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  lying  almoft  direflly 
well  of  the  land’s  end  in  Cornwall,  about  the  diftance  of  30 
miles.  It  lies  between  the  illcs  of  Micarlo,  Guel,  Trefcaw, 
and  Sampfon.  It  is  the  roughert  and  moft  mountainous  of 
them  all,  and  not  many  years  fince,  there  were  onl}'  two  fa- 
milies in  it,  but  now  there  are  13.  There  are  a few  poor 
houfcs,  called  the  town  of  Brebar  j and  there  are  fevefal  bar- 
rows edged  with  llone,  in  which  they  buried  confiderable  per- 
fons  in  ancient  times  5 betides  many  monuments  of  the 
Druids.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  with  the  reft  made 
but  one  illand,  which  is  the  reafon  why  fo  many  antiquities  are 
now  found  in  moft  of  them. 

BREHONS,  the  provincial  judges  among  the  ancient  Irifti, 
by  whom  jullice  was  adminiftered,  and  controverfies  decided. 
Theie  fages  were  a diftinft  tribe  or  family,  to  whom  competent 
lands  were  allowed  in  inheritance.  In  criminal  cafes  the  bre- 
hon  had  the  eleventh  part  of  all  the  fines ; which  could  not 
but  be  confiderable  at  a time  v/hen  murders,  rapes,  robberies, 
and  the  like  offences,  were  only  fubjeft  to  pecuniary  cominu-> 
rations. 

B&hiion-Laws,  or  Leges  Brehomea,  denote  the  general 
maxims  or  rules  of  law  obferved  by  the  brehons,  and  having 
the  force  of  laws  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland.  Se- 
veral fragments  of  the  leges  hrehonica  are  ftill  extant  in  public 
and  private  libraries.  The  moft  complete  colleftion  is  that 
liclonging  to  the  duke  of  Chandos  j containing  22 i ftieets  clofe 
written,  full  of  abbreviated  words,  and  not  very  legible.  By 
the  ftatute  of  Kilkenny,  made  under  Edward  III.  it  is  enafted 
that  no  Englifli  fubjeft  lhall  fubmit  to  a trial  by  the  brebon  law, 
on  the  penalty  of  high  treafon.  Notwithftanding  which,  many 
were  ftill  under  a neceflity  of  being  dire6led  by  the  Irifti  laws 
and  cultoms,  till  the  whole  kingdom  was  fettled  on  an  Englifli 
foundation  by  king  James  I. 

BREMEGARTON,  a handfome  and  pretty  confiderable 
town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  territory  of  E’yen-Aempter,  be- 
tween the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  The  inhabitants  deal 
chiefly  in  jiaper  ; and  their  religion  is  the  Roman-catholic,  It 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  larger  towns,  and  is  very  advan- 
tageoufly  feated  on  the  river  Rufs.  E.  long.  8.  2^.  N.  lat.  47.  20. 

BREMEN,  a large,  pojiulous,  and  very  ftreng  town  of 
Germany,  capital  of  a duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  an  arch- 
bifho{)’s  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  Swedes,  but  now 
belonging  to  the  eleftor  of  Hanover.  The  river  Wefer  runs 
through  the  middle,  and  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  town. 
In  1739,  while  the  inhabitants  were  afleep,  the  magazine  of 
powder  was  fet  on  fire  by  lightning^  and  all  the  houfcs  were 
fhook,  as  if  there  had  been  a violent  earthquake,  which 
threw  them  irito  a terrible  confternation.  This  town  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  each  of  which  has  a burgomafter  j and  in 
the  middle  there  is  a large  market-place,  with  the  ftatue  of 
Rolando,  Bremen  carries  on  a very  large  trade  for  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  and  linen,  with  E'rance,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  in  return  takes  back  other  provifions,  with  which  it  fup- 
plies  Weftphalia  and  the  countries  about  Hanover.  It  alfo 
gets  a great  deal  by  its  fifheries;  the  trade  for  blubber  with  the 
fouth  of  Germany  is  very  confiderable.  E.  long.  8.  45.  N. 
lat.  33.  40, 

Bremen,  a duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  Lower 
Saxony,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wefer  and  the  Elbe ) of  which 


the  former  feparates  It  from  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  the 
other  from  that  of  Holfteln.  The  air  is  cold;  but  the  country 
is  fertile,  and  wdl  peopled.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Swedes, 
but  was  afterwards  fold  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  eleftor 
of  Hanover,  in  171^.  In  the  winter  It  is  fabjeft  to  inun- 
dations. In  1617,  on  Chriftmas-day,  feveral  thoufand  cattle 
were  drowned,  befides  feveral  hundred  perfons ; and  the  coun- 
try was  fo  covered  with  water,  that  it  has  coft  immenfe  fums 
to  repair  the  dykes,  Bremen  is  the  capital  town. 

BREMEN-Idrr^f,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen.  It  is  an  open  town,  feated 
on  the  river  Ooft,  and  was  formerly  the  place  of  refidence  of 
the  archbiftiop.  E.  long.  8.  33.  N.  lat.  53.  38, 

BRENNAGE,  Brennagium,  in  middle-age  writers,  a kind 
of  tribute  paid  in  lieu  of  bran,  or  brtfn  itfelf,  which  the  te- 
nants were  obliged  to  fumifti  for  the  fupport  of  the  lord’s 
hounds.  The  word  is  alfo  written  hrenage,  brenagium,  and 
brenatge,  hernagtum,  brcnaticum,  and  brcnnaticum. 

BRENNUS,  a celebrated  captain  among  the  Gauls,  who, 
about  388  years  before  the  Chriftian.  sera,  entered  Italy  with  a- 
powerful  army;  made  great  conquefts  there;  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  facked  Rome.  The  capital  alone  was  defended  ; 
and  Camillus  coming  to  its  relief,  drove  the  Gauls  not  only  out 
of  Rome,  but  out  of  all  Italy. 

BRENT,  a town  of  Devonlhlre,  with  a market  on  Satur- 
days, and  two  fairs,  on  May  13th  and  Oftober  loth,  for 
horned  cattle.  It  is  but  a fmall  place,  and  lies  on  the  road 
from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  being  26  miles  fouth-wetl  from  the 
former,  and  198  weft-by-fouth  of  London.  W.Iong.  7, 
N.  lat.  30.  30. 

Brent  Goife,  a fpecies  of  goofe  with  a black  neck,  and  a 
white  collar  round;  ufually  confounded  with  the  barnacle, 
though  in  reality  a diftinfl  fpecies.  See  Anas. 

BRENTFORD,  a town  of  Middlefex,  in  the  great  London 
road  to  the  weft.  It  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  Brentford,  in 
which  laft  are  the  church  and  market-houfe,  and  where  the 
county  eleftions  are  held.  It  is  a long  place,  well  flocked  with- 
public  houfes,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Thames,  in  \V,  long. 

0.  10.  N.  lat.  31.  26. 

BRENTWOOD,  or  Burntwood,  a town  of  Elfex  in. 
England ; it  ftands  on  a rifmg  ground  in  the  road  from  London 
to  Colchefter,  and  has  feveral  good  inns.  E.  long.  o.  23.  N. 
lat.  31.  38. 

BREREWOOD  (Edward),  a very  learned  Englifli  matHe- 
maticlan  and  antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert  BrerewoocTa 
tradefman,  who  was  thrice  mayor  of  Chefter ; and  bom  in  that 
city  in  the  year  13^.5*  educated  in  grammar  learning 

at  the  free  fchool  in  Chefter;  and  afterwards  admitted,  in 
1381,  of  Brazen-nofe-college  in  Oxford.  In  the  year  1396 
he  became  the  firft  profeft'or  of  aftronomy  in  Grefliam-college 
in  London ; where  he  led  the  fame  private  and  retired  courfe  ' 
of  life  that  he  had  before  done  in  Oxford.  He  died  there  of 
a fever,  upon  the  4th  of  November  1613,  much  lamented. 
He  was  a great  fearcher  into  antiquity  and  curious  knowledge ; 
but  is  remarkable  for  having  never  publifticd  any  thing  during 
his  life-time.  After  his  death  came  out  the  following  works. 

1.  De  fonderibus  et  pretiis  veterum  nummorum.  2.  Inquiries 

touching  the  diverfities  of  languages  and  religion  through  the 
chief  parts  of  the  world.  3.  JLlemcnta  logic>.e  in  gratiam  JiudiofcE 
juveniutis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  4.  Tradiatus  quidam  logici.  3.  6. 
Two  treatifes  on  the  Sabbath,  q.  Tradiains  duo,  quorum 
primus  eji  de  meteoris,  jeeundus  de  oculo.  8.  Comment arii  in 
ethica  Arijlotclis.  Mr,  Wood  tells  us,  that  the  original  manu- 
feript  of  this,  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  fmalleft 
and  neateft  charafters  that  his  eyes  ever  beheld ; and  that  it 
was  finiftied  by  him  on  the  17th  of  C)(ftober  138^*  9' 

archal  government  of  the  ancient  church. 
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BRESCIA,  a ftrong  and  handfome  town  of  Italy,  with  a 
bitliojfs  fee  and  a good  citadel.  It  is  the  capital  of  Brel'ciano 
in  the  lerritoiy  of  Venice,  and  is  feated  in  an  agreeable  plain 
on  the  river  Garza,  in  E.  long.  lo.  5.  N.  lat.  45.  31. 

BREbCIANO,  a province  of  Italy  in  the  territoryof  Ve- 
nice ; bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Grifons  and  the  bitliopric 
of  Trent ; on  the  eatl,  by  the  lake  Garda,  the  Veronefe,  and 
the  duchy  of  Mantua ; on  the  fuuth,  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
and  the  Cremonefe  5 and  on  the  weft,  by  the  Crefmafco,  the 
Burgomalco,  and  the  Valtclina.  It  is  watered  by  feveral 
fm.aii  rivers,  which  render  it  ver}"  fertile  j and  is  full  of  towns 
an  . -.'illages,  of  which  Brefcia  is  the  capital. 

ERESELLO,  a fniall  town  in  Italy,  of  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena, feated  on  the  river  Po,  in  E.  long.  10.  25.  N.  lat. 

44-  55-  . ^ ^ . 

BRESCICATE,  in  commerce,  a kind  of  bays,  of  which 
there  is  Ibme  trade  carried  on  with  the  negroes,  between  the 
river  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  beft  Ibrts  for  that  pur- 
pole  are  the  blue  and  the  red. 

BRESLAU,  a fmall  duchy  of  Lower  Silefia,  in  Germany, 
lying  between  thofe  of  Wolaw,  Olfl'e,  Brieg,  Schwednitz,  and 
Lignitz.  It  is  every  where  level  and  flat ; is  an  excellent  corn 
country,  yielding  allb  good  pafture  j abounding  too  with  herds 
of  cattL  and  flocks  of  iheep ; but  deftitute  of  wood,  except  ia 
one  dillricl  or  circle ; and  the  roads  in  general  are  very  bad. 
It  is  an  immediate  principality,  that  is,  one  of  which  both  the 
property  and  jurifdiflion  belong  to  the  king,  forming  a part 
of  one  of  the  three  bailiwicks  into  which  all  the  immediate 
principalities  are  divided. 

Breslau,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  that  name,  and 
of  all  Sileiia,  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Oder  and 
Ohlau,  in  E.  long.  17.-5.  N.  lat.  51.  4.  Including  the  fub- 
urbs,  it  is  of  great  extent ; having  many  large  regular  fquares, 
broad  ftreets,  ftately  public  and  private  edifices  5 but  the  for- 
tifications are  of  no  great  importance.  Breflau  is  very  popu- 
lous, and  much  frequented  by  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Polilh, 
and  other  merchants,  having  feveral  yearly  fairs.  The  city 
was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pniflia  in  1741,  and  retaken  by  the 
Auftrians  in  1757  j but  the  king  of  Pruffia  took  it  back  again 
the  fame  year,  and  gained  a fignal  viblory  over  the  Auftrians 
at  Leuthen,  a village  not  far  from  the  capital. 

BRESSE,  a late  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Burgundy  and  Franche  Comte,  on  the  E.  by  Savoy,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Viennois,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Lyonois.  It  now 
forms  the  department  of  Ain. 

BRESSICI,  in  geography.  See  Bee&te. 

BREST,  a nxaritime  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Fmifterre  and  late  province  of  Brittany,  with  the  beft  harbour 
in  France,  and  a caftle  feated  on  a craggy  rock  by  the  fea-fide. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  all  upon  a declivity. 
The  quay  is  above  a mile  in  length.  The  arfenal  was  built  by 
Lewis  XIV.  whofe  fuccelfor  eftablilhcd  a marine  academy  here 
in  175^5  this  is  the  principal  port  for  the  French 

navy,  it  has  every  other  accommodation  for  the  marine  fcrvice. 
The  Engldh  attempted  in  vain  to  take  this  place  in  1694.  It 
is  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Morlaix,  and  32^^  N.  of  Paris.  Lon.  4. 
26.  W.  Lat.  48.  23.  N. 

Brest,  or  lireaji,  in  architedlure,  a term  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  member  of  a column,  more  ufually  called  torus.  See 
Torus  in  plate  2^. 

BREST-i’Kw/OTfrr,  in  timber  bifddings,  arc  pieces  in  the  out- 
ward thereof,  into  which  the  girders  are  framed  : this,  in  the 
ground-floor,  is  called  a d ll } and,  in  the  garret-floor,  a heavi. 
— As  to  their  fize,  it  is  tjie  fame  with  that  of  girders.  See 
Girders. 

BRESTE,  the  palatinate  of,  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  Cu- 
java,  in  Poland.  It  lies  between  the  palatinates  of  Plocfko, 
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Raya,  and  Lenciei  Wiadiflaw.  It  is  divided  into  four  chatc- 
lanies,  and  Brefte  is  the  capital  of  the  whole. 

Breste,  or  Brcffici,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  Rrellici, 
and  ot  Polelia,  in  Poland,  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  So  miles 
eaft  of  Warfaw,  and  fubjedl;  to  Poland.  It  is  a fortified 
town,  and  has  a caftle  built  upon  a rock.  Here  is  a fanaous 
fynagogue,  reforted  to  by  the  Jews  from  all  the  countries  in 
Europe.  E.  long.  24.  o.  N.  lat.  41.  35. 

BRET,  a name  the  people  on  the  coafts  of  Lincolnfliire 
give  to  the  common  turbot,  a fifti  extremely  plentiful  with 
them,  and  taken  in  vaft  abundance.  The  way  of  catching 
them  is  in  a net  trailed  on  the  ground  by  two  horfes ; the 
one  going  up  to  the  middle  of  his  body  in  ■ water,  the  other 
on  lliore. 

BREPESSE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a line  embattled  on  both 
fides, 

BRETHREN  and  sisters  of  the  free  fpirit ; in  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Hiftory,  an  appellation  alllimed  by  a feiSl  which  fprung  up 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  centurj"^,  and  gained  many 
adherents  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  They  took  their 
denomination  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  chap.  viii.  ver. 
2,  14.  and  maintained,  that  the  true  children  of  God  were  in- 
vefted  with  the  privilege  of  a full  and  perfeft  freedom  from 
the  jurifdiftion  ot  the  law.  They  were  enthufiafts  to  a degree 
of  diftraftion,  both  in  their  principles  and  praftice.  They  re- 
fembled  the  hegbardsy  by  which  name  they  were  fometimes 
called,  in  their  afpeft,  apparel,  and  manner  of  living.  Some 
of  their  profelTed  principles  refembled  thofe  of  the  Pantheifts  j 
for  they  held, ' that  all  things  flowed  by  emanation  from  God  ; 
that  rational  fouls  were  portions  of  the  Deity  5 that  the  uni- 
verfe  was  God ; and  that,  by  the  power  of  contemplation,  they 
were  united  to  the  Deity,  and  acquired  hereby  a glorious 
and  fublime  liberty,  both  from  the  finful  lufts  and  the  common 
inftinfts  of  nature.  And  hence  they  conclude,  that  the  perfon, 
who  was  thus  abforbed  in  the  abyfs  of  the  Deity,  became  a 
part  of  the  Godhead,  and  was  the  fon  of  God,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  and  manner  that  Chrift  was,  and  that  he  was  freed  from 
the  obligation  of  all  laws  human  and  divine.  They  treated 
with  contempt  all  Chriftian  ordinances,  and  all  external  afts 
of  religion,  as  unfuitable  to  the  ftate  of  perfeftion  at  which 
they  were  arrived.  Some  of  them  were  honeft  but  deluded 
enthufiafts  j and  they  endured  the  torntents  inflifted  upon  them 
by  the  inquifitors  with  aftonifliing  calmnefs  and  triumph. 
Others  proceeded  to  the  moft  extravagant  licentioufnefs  of  con- 
duft.  They  held  their  fecret  alfemblies  ftark  naked,  and  lay 
. in  the  fame  beds  with  their  fpiritual  fillers,  and  iadifcriminately 
with  other  women,  without  the  leaft  fcruple  or  hefitalion  : 
modefty  and  decency  being,  according  to  their  creed,  marks  of 
inward  corruption.  Some  of  them  proceeded  llill  farther,  and 
maintained,  that  the  divine  man,  or  believer,  could  not  fin, 
let  his  conduft  be  ever  fo  horrible  or  atrocious.  Many  cdiifts 
were  publiftied  againft  them  j but  notwithftanding  the  feveri- 
ties  they  fulfered,  they  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  were  called  by  feveral  other  names, 
fuoh  as  Schweftriones,  Picards,  Adamites,  and  Turlupins. 

Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Lfc,  a denomination 
aflumed  by  a religious  fraternity  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  I'hey  lived  under  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftin, 
and  were  eminently  uleful  in  promoting  the  caul'e  of  religion 
and  learning.  Their  fociety  was  firll  formed,  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  by  Gerard  dc  Groote,  a native  of  Deventer  5 but 
did  not  flourifli  till  about  the  period  above  mentioned,  when  it 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Conllance,  and  be- 
came very  relpebtable  in  Holland,  the  I.owcr  Germany,  and 
the  adjacent  provinces.  It  was  divideil  into  two  dalles  ; the 
Ictlcrcd  breibren  or  clerks,  and  the  illiterate  : they  lived  in  fe- 
parate  habitations,  but  maintained  the  clofdl  fraternal  union. 
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The  former  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature,  and  the 
education  of  youth  ; wliilll  the  latter  were  employed  in  manual 
labour,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  "were  frccjuently  called 
Higbards  and  Lollards,  by  wa}'  of  reproach. 

White  Bkethrev,  fratvis  alhat'i,  were  the  followers  of  a 
leader  about  the  beginning  of  the  tifteenth  century,  who  was 
arrayed  in  a white  garment ; and  as  they  were  alfo  clothed  in 
white  linen,  they  were  diflinguilhed  by  this  title.  Their  leader 
was  a prielt  from  the  Al}).s,  who  carried  about  a crofs,  like  a 
ftandard,  and  whofe  apj)arent  fanftity  and  devotion  drew  to- 
gether a number  of  followers.  The  deluded  enlhufiaft  prac- 
tiled  many  a<fts  of  mortification  and  penance,  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  European  nations  to  renew  the  holy  war,  and 
pretended  that  he  was  favoured  with  divine  vifions.  Boni- 
face IX.  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
flames;  upon  which  his  followers  made  their  efcape. 

BRETOX,  or  C.vpf.-Bketox,  an  illand  of  N.  America, 
lietween  45  and  47  'degrees  of  K latitude.  It  is  feparated 
from  Nova  Scotia  by  a narrow  ftrait,  called  Canfo,  and  is  about 
100  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  It  is  a barren  coun- 
tr}',  producing  little  com  or  grafs,  and  fubjeft  to  fogs  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  covered  with  fnow  in  the  winter,  and  is 
exceilively  cold.  There  is  an  excellent  filhery  on  this  coaft. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Englifli  in  1745,  and  reftored  to  the 
French  in  1748.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  1758, 
and  wnis  confinned  to  England  by  treaty  in  1763.  The  capi- 
tal is  Louijburg. 

B RE'IT'I G A W,  a territory  or  valley  of  the  Gfifons,  lying 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  county  of  Tyrol,  and  along  the 
river  Lanquet.  The  fortrefs  of  Caflcls  is  the  principal  town. 

BRE\Tj,  in  law,  is  any  writ  direfted  to  the  chancellor, 
judges,  Iheriffs,  or  other  officers,  whereby  aperfon  isfummoned, 
or  attached,  to  anltver  in  the  king’s  court,  &c. 

Breve  Pcrqutrrre,  the  purchafing  of  a writ  or  licence  for 
trial  in  the  king’s  courts  ; whence  comes  the  pre.fent  ufe  of 
paying  6s.  8d.  fine  to  the  king  in  fuit,  for  money  due  on 
’bciid,  where  the  debt  is  40I.,  and  of  los.  where  it  is  tool., 
&c. 

Breve  de  Reffo  is  a writ  of  right,  or  licence,  for  a perfon 
eje6led,  to  fue  for  the  pofl'effion  of  the  eftate  detained  from 
him. 

Breve,  in  mufic,  a note  or  charafter  of  time,  in  the  form 
of  a diamond  or  fipiare,  without  any  tall,  and  eqtiiv.alcnt  to 
two  meafures  or  minims. 

BREVEl',  in  the  fomier  French  cuftoms,  denoted  the  grant 
of  fome  favour  or  donation  from  the  king  : in  this  fenfe  it 
was  partly  anfwerable  to  our  warrant,  and  partly  to  letters- 
patent. 

Brevet  more  particularly  denotes  the  commilTion  of  a fub- 
altem  officer,  being  only  written  on  parchment,  and  without 
feal.  A brevet  olticer  is  one  whofe  rank  in  the  army  is  above 
his  pay ; for  inftance,  a brevet-major,  though  he  ranks  as  a 
field  officer  in  the  army,  ferves  only  as  a captain  in  his  own 
regiment,  and  receives  pay  as  Inch. 

'BREUGEX  (I’eter),  an  eminent  painter,  commonly  called 
Old  Bra/grl,  to  difiinguith  him  from  his  fon,  was  born  at  a 
village  of  tbc  fame  name  near  Breda,  in  the  year  15^5  5 
was  the  firft  pupil  t)f  Peter  Cock,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 
It  was  cuftomar>'  with  him  to  drcl's  like  a countryman,  in 
order  to  be  more  cafily  admitted  into  the  company  oi  country 
people,  and  be  allowed  to  join  in  their  frolics,  by  which  means 
he  became  perfeAly  acquainted  with  their  manners  and  gcl- 
tures,  of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  ])i6tures.  He 
travelled  to  E'rance  and  Italy,  and  for  a long  time  Itudied  land- 
fcapes  on  the  mountains  of  I’yrol.  His  humourous  turn  of 
mind  difplayed  itl'elt.in  all  his  plftures,  which  generally  01- 
fifted  of  country  dances,  marriages,  fports,  and  diverfitn  ; 
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though  be  fometimes  paintcrl  the  hiflorlcal  parts  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  ()n  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at  Antwerp, 
and  in  his  laft  illnefs  caufed  his  wife  to  gather  together  all 
the  immodcll  pieces  which  his  licentious  fancy  had  led  him  to 
paint,  and  burn  them  before  his  face.  He  died  at  Antwerp 
alxnit  the  year  i75°"  works  of  old  Breugel,  the  great 

duke  of  Tufeany  has,  Chrifi  carrying  his  crofs,  with  a great 
number  of  figures  ; and  a country  feaft.  The  emperor  has  the, 
tower  of  Babel,  the  mafl'acre  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  conver- 
fion  of  St.  Paul,  of  his  painting : the  eleftor  Palatine,  a land- 
fcape,  with  St.  Philip  baptizing  queen  Candace’s  eunuch ; and 
St.John  preaching  in  the  wildernefs,  with  a great  many  figures. 
Old  Breugel  alfo,  for  his  amufement,  is  faid  to  have  engraved 
fome  few  plates  of  landfcapes  and  grotefque  fubjeits.  , 

Breugel  (Peter),  the  younger,  was  the  fon  of  the  above- 
mentioned  artift,  and  named  llcllijb  Breugel,  from  the  horri- 
ble fubjefis  he  delighted  to  reprefent.  He  engraved  all'o,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Heineken  ; but  his  works  are  not  fpecified. 
He  died  in  1642. 

Breugel  (John),  commonly  called  Velvet  Breugel,  from 
his  generally  wearing  velvet  clothes,  was  the  fon  of  Peter 
Breugel,  and  born  about  the  year  1573.  He  firft  applied  him-* 
felf  to  painting  flowers  and  fruit,  in  which  he  e.xcelled ; and 
afterwards  had  great  fuccefs  in  drawing  landfcapes,  and  views 
of  the  fea,  fet  off  with  fmall  figures.  He  lived  long  at  Cologne, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation.  Pie  travelled  to  Italy, 
where  his  fame  had  got  before  him  ; and  where  his  fine  land- 
fcapes, adorned  with  fmall  figures  fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  fa- 
ther, gave  very  great  fatisfattion.  If  a good  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  the  great  number  of  piflures  he  left  behind 
him,  all  highly  finifhed,  he  muft  have  been  exceedingly  induf- 
trious.  Nor  did  he  fatisfy  hitnfelf  with  embelliftiing  his  own 
works  only,  but  was  very  ufeful  in  this  refpeft  to  his  friends. 
Even  Rubens  made  ufe  of  Breiigel's  hand  in  the  landfcape- 
part  of  feveralof  his  fmall  pi6tures,  Inch  as  his  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona  ; the  fatyr  viewing  the  lleeping  nymph ; and  the 
terreftrial  paradife,  which  is  looked  upon  as  his  mafter-piece. 
He  died  in  1642. — Several  of  his  works  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
archbiftiop’s  gallery  at  IVIilan ; particularly  a hunting-piece 
with  a vaft  many  figures ; a landfcape  reprefenting  a defert, 
with  the  picture  of  St.  Hierom  painted  by  Cerano,  alias  Gro 
Baptifta  Crefpi.  In  the  Ambrofian  library  are  20  pieces  of 
this  rnaftcrly  hand  ; particularly  Daniel  m the  lion’s  den,  the 
im'ide  of  the  great  church  at  Antwerp,  the  four  feafons  on 
copper,  and  the  burning  of  Goinorrha,  In  the  poffeffion  of 
the  eleftor  Palatine  at  Dulfeldorp,  Chrift  preaching  on  the  fea- 
ihore;  a country  dance  ; a fea-port,  with  a great  many  figures, 
a coach  and  two  chariots,  with  a multitude  of  figures  and  ani- 
mals ; a landfcape,  wherein  P'lora  is  crowned  by  a nymph  ; 
St,  John  preaching  in  the  wildernefs ; a fmall  fea-landliape, 
and  feveral  other  jiicccs.  In  the  pofleftion  of  the  king  of 
France,  a woman  jilayingwith  a dog,  the  battle  between  Alex- 
ander and  Darius,  both  in  wood ; Orpheus  in  hell,  ^'c. 

breviary,  a daily  office,  or  book  of  divine  fervice.  In 
the  Romith  rhurch.  It  is  compofed  of  matins,  lauds,  firft, 
third,  fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  compline  or  poft-com- 
munio.  The  breviary  of  Rome  is  gena'al,  and  may  be  ufed 
in  all  places  ; but  on  the  model  ol  this  v.trious  others  have 
Ireen  built,  appro]>riated  to  each  diocefe,  aud  each  order  ot  re- 
ligious. 'I'he  breviaiT  of  the  Greeks  is  the  lame  in  almoft  all 
churches  an<l  monafterics  that  follow  the  Greek  rites  ; the 
Greeks  divjde  the  pfalter  into  20  parts.  In  general,  the  Greek 
breviary  confifts  of  two  parts  ; the  one  containing  the  office  fur 
the  evening,  the  oUicr  that  of  the  morning,  divided  into  matin.s, 
lauds,  firft,  third,  fi.xth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  anil  the  compline ; 
that  is,  of  leven  difierent  hours,  on  account  ot  that  faying  of 
David,  Septies  in  die  laudcni  dixi  tibi. 
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The  inftltution  of  the  breviary  is  not  of  very  ancient  date. 
There  have  been  inferted  in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints,  full  of 
ridiculous  and  ill-attellcd  llories,  which  gave  occafion  to  fcve- 
ral  reformations  of  it  by  feveral  councils,  particularly  thofe  of 
Trent  and  Cologne ; by  feveral  popes,  particularly  Pius  V. 
Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII. ; and  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals 
and  biiliops,  each  lopping  off  fome  extravagances,  and  bringing 
it  nearer  to  the  timplicity  of  the  primitive  oifices.  Originally, 
every  body  was  obliged  to  recite  the  breviary  every  dayj  but 
by  degi-ees  the  obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy  onl}-,  v/ho 
are  enjoined,  under  penalty  of  mortal  (in  and  eccletiaftical  cen- 
fures,  to  recite  it  at  home,  when  they  cannot  attend  in  public. 
In  the  14th  century,  there  was  particular  referve  granted  in 
favour  of  bilhops,  who  were  allowed,  on  extraordinary  occafions, 
to  pals  three  days  without  rehearfing  the  breviarj'’. 

This  otfice  was  originally  called  enrfus  ; and  afterwards,  the 
hre  viarium ; which  latter  name  imports  that  the  old  office  was 
abridged  ; or  rather,  that  this  colle6'tion  is  a kind  of  abridge- 
ment of  all  the  prayers.  The  breviaries  now  in  ufe  are  innu- 
merable ; the  difference  between  them  conlifts  principally  in 
the  number  and  order  of  pfalms,  hymns,  patemofters,  ave- 
IMaries,  creeds,  magnificates,  &c.  &c. 

Eueviarv,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a book  firft  introduced  by 
Augultus,  containing  an  account  of  the  application  of  the  pub- 
lic money. 

BREVIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eaftem  empire,  whofe 
bufmefs  it  was  to  write  and  tranllate  briefs. — At  Rome  thofe 
are  ftyled  hreviators,  or  abhreviators,  who  diftate  and  draw  up 
the  pope’s  briefs. 

BREVIBUS,  A ROTULis  libekandis,  a writ  or  command 
to  a Iherifl'to  deliver  to  his  fucceffior,  the  county,  with  the  ap- 
urtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
is  office. 

BREVIER,  among  printers,  a finall  kind  of  type  or  letter 
between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

This  line  is  a Specimen. 

BREVITY,  in  a general  fenfe,  that  which  denominates  a 
thing  brief  or  fhort.  In  fpeaking  of  the  ftyle  or  compofition 
of  a difeourfe,  brevity  is  by  fome  called  hrachylopa  and  hrevi- 
loquciitia  ; fometimes  laconifmns.  Tacitus  and  Perfius  are  re- 
markable for  the  brevity  of  their  ftyle.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  brevity,  one  arifmg  from  drynefs,  poverty,  and  narrownefs 
of  genius;  the  other  from  judgment  and  refteftion ; which 
latter  alone  is  laudable.  Brevity  is  fo  eft'ential  to  a tale,  a 
fong,  and  an  epigram,  that  without  it  they  necelfarily  languifli, 
and  become  dull.  Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal marks  or  conditions  of  eloquence ; but  the.  rules  they 
j)rel(Tihc  for  attaining  it  are  difficult  to  apply,  fo  a.s  ftilL  to 
Jceep  tlic  due  medium  between  too  much  and  too  little.  A 
juft  brevity  is  attained  by  ufing  all  the  words  which  are  necef- 
I'an',  and  none  but  thofe  which  arc  needfary.  Sometimes  it 
may  alfo  be  had,  by  choofing  a word  which  has  the  force  of 
feveral.  It  is  this  laft  Irimd  which  (-iuintilian  admires  fo  much 
InSalluft;  and  the  imitation  of  which,  by  other  writers,  has 
caufed  f)  much  obfeurity. 

BREVIl.’^M  Gustos.  Sec  Gustos. 

BREVOUDT,  a town  of  Guelderland,  in  the  United  Nether- 
lands, fitnated  in  E.  long.  6.  ,3  5.  N.  lat.  132.  o. 

BREWER  (Anthony),  a dramatic  poet  who  Houriflicd  in 
the  reign  of  king  (ffiarlcs  I.  and  appears  to  have  been  held  in 
high  cftiniation  by  the  wits  of  that  time,  as  may  be  more  p.ar- 
ticularly  gathered  from  an  elegant  com[)liment  paid  to  him 
in  a poem,  called  .9/<y  i to  Pani.iffus,  wherein  he  is  fnppofcd  to 
have  a magic  jrower  to  call  the  mufes  to  his  affillancc,  and  is 
even  fet  on  an  equality  with  the  immortal  Shakelpcare  hiinlclt. 
'I'hcre  ■ arc,  h(;wcvcr,  great  difputes  among  the  level  al  writers 
VoL.  II. 


as  to  the  number  of  his  works.  Thofe  which  have  been  aft 
crihed  to  him  with  any  certainty  are,  i.  The  country  girl,  a 
cornedy.^  2.  The  love-lick  king,  a comedy.  And,  3.  Lwpuu  : 
a piece  in  regard  to  which  Winftanlcy  record.s  a remarkable 
anecdote,  which  points  it  out  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the 
innocent  caufe  of  thofe  troubles  that  diftiubed  the  peace  of 
thefe  realms  in  the  middle  of  the  I7thcciituty.  He  tells  u.s, 
that  when  this  play  was  ailed  at  Cambridge,  (Jliver  Cromwell 
(then  a youth)  ailed  a part  in  it.  The  fubftance  of  the  jdecc 
is  a contention  among  the  Senfes  for  a crown  which  Lineua 
had  laid  for  them  to  find.  The  part  allotted  to  young  CnTm- 
well  was  that  ot  7 ciflns  or  Touch ; who  having  obLained  ihc 
contefted  coronet,  makes  this  fjiiritcd  declamation.; 

Rofes  and  b:iys,  pack  hence!  this  crown  and  robe 
My  brows  and  b(;dy  circles  and  invefts  ; 

I-Iow  gallantly  it  fits  me  ! fare  the  Have 
Meafur’d  my  head  who  wrought  this  coronet. — 

'1  hey  lie  that  fay  complexions  cannot  change  1 
My  blood’s  ennobled,  and  I am  transform’d 
Unto  the  facred  temper  of  a king. 

Methinks  I hear  my  noble  parafites 
Styling  me  C^far,  or  Great  Alexander, 

Licking  my  feet,  &rc. 

It  is  faid  that  he  felt  the  whole  part  fo  warmly,  and  more 
efpecially  the  above-quoted  fpeech,  that  it  was  what  firft  fired 
his  foul  with  ambition,  and  excited  In'm  from  the  profefiion  of 
an  imaginaiy  crown  to  ftretch  his  views  to  that  of  a real  one. 

Brewer,  a perlbn  who  profelles  the  art  of  brewing.  There 
are  companies  of  brewers  in  moll  capital  cities  ; that  of  Lon- 
don was  inconporated  in  1427  by  Henry  VI.  The  apparatu.s 
and  utenfils  of  a brewhonfe  are,  A furnace  made  dole  and  hollow” 
for  faving  fuel,  and  for  difeharging  the  fmoke  left  it  taint  the 
liquor;  a copper ; a malh-vat  near  the  head;  a cooler  near 
the  malli-vat ; and  a guile- vat  under  the  cooler.  Adjoining  to 
all  feveral  clean  tubs,  to  receive  theworts  and  liquor,are  required. 

Brewers-Haven",  a good  harbour  at  the  north  end  of  the 
iftand  of  Ghiloe  on  the  coaft  of  Ghili,  in  South  America,  and  in 
the  South  Sea.  Ibe  Dutch  landed  forces  here  in  1643,  de- 
figning  to  get  poft'eftion  of  fome  part  of  Chili ; but  they  were 
driven  from  thence  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  natives.  W.  long. 
82.  S.  lat.  42. 

BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale  or  beer  from 
Malt.  Though  the  art  of  brewing  is  a part  of  chemiftry, 
and  certainlj"  depends  on  fixed  and  invariable  principles,  as 
well  as  every  other  branch  of  that  fcience,  thefe  principles  have 
never  yet  been  thoronghlv  invelligRted.  I’or  wunt  of  a fettled 
theory,  therefore,  the  pradicc  of  thi.s  art  is  found  to  fucceed 
with  foiue,  whilll  with  others  it  is  nnfuccefpful.  Some  few 
hints,  however,  to  cftahlitli  a regular  theory  of  brewing,  wc 
fliall  here  detail  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  are  unac- 
qitainted  with  the  fuhjctft. 

The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing  i.s  as  follows  : A quantity  of 
water  being  boiled,  i.s  left  to  eool  till  the  height  of  the  fteam  he 
over;  when  li;  much  is  jiourcd  to  a (juantity  of  malt  in  the 
ma(hing-tub,  as  makes  it  of  a confiftence  ftilf  enough  to  be 
jull  well  rowed  up.  After  Handing  thu.s  for  a quarter  of  an- 
hour,  a fecond  quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as 
before.  Lallly,  the  fiiil  quantity  of  water  is  added  ; and  that 
in  i'roj)ortion  as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  ftnmg  or  weal:. 
— 'ibis  jiart  of  the  (jperation  is  ealled  nujbiny. — The  whole 
now  (lands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  Ids,  according  to  the 
llrength  of  the  wort  or  the  ditlerence  of  weather,  and  is  then 
drawn  oft'  into  a receiver;  and  the  mafliing  repeated  for  a fe- 
cotid  wort,  in  the  fame  manticr  as  for  the  firft,  only  the  watei* 
mn(i  he  cooler  than  Icl'ure,  and  nnift  not  fland  above  half  the 
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<Ime.  The  two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended 
quantity  ofhopsadded,and  the  liquor  clofe  covered  up,  and  gently 
boiled  in  a copper  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two ; then  let 
into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  Itrained  Irom  it  into  the  coolers. 
When  cool,  the  harm  or  yeall  is  applied ; and  it  is  left  to  work 
or  ferment  till  it  be  fit  to  tun  up.  For  fmall  beer  there  is  a 
third  mafliing  with  the  water  nearly  cold,  and  not  left  to  ftand 
above  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; to  be  then  hopped  and  boiled 
at  difcretlon.  For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  liqriors  rcfulting 
from  the  two  firli  mafhings  mull  be  ufed  as  liquor  for  a third 
inalliing  of  fredi  malt. 

From  confulering  this  procefs,  and  the  multiplicity  of  clr- 
cumllances  to  be  attended  to  in  it,  wc  cannot  but  lee  that  it 
mult  be  a very  precarious  one.  The  fuccefs  of  the  operation, 
7.  e.  the  goodnefs  of  the  beer,  mull  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  malt  from  which  it  is  made  j on  that  of  the  water  with 
which  It  is  infufed  j on  the  degree  of  heat  apjrlied  in  the  infu- 
fion  5 on  the  length  of  time  the  infufion  is  continued;  on  the 
proper  degree  of  boiling;  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops 
employed ; on  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation.  See. : all 
which,  as  was  juft  now  obferved,  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
made  out. 

“ The  procefs  of  making  malt  (fays  Mr.  Richardfon  in  his 
Theoretic  Hints  on  Brewing,  &c.)  is  an  artificial  or  forced  vege- 
tation, in  which  the  nearer  we  ajrproach  the  footfteps  of  nature 
in  her  ordinary  progrels,  the  more  certainly  fhall  we  arrive  at 
that  perfeclion  of  which  the  fubjeft  is  capable.  The  farmer 
prefers  a dry  I'ealbn  to  low  his  corn  in,  that  the  comnron  moif- 
ture  of  the  earth  may  but  gently  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  pores 
of  the  grain,  and  thence  gradually  dilpofe  it  for  the  reception 
of  the  future  lliower,  and  the  a6lion  of  vegetation.  The  malt- 
fter  cannot  proceed  by  fuch  flow  degrees,  but  makes  an  immer- 
fton  in  water  a fubftitute  for  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  where 
a few  hours  infufion  is  equal  to  many  days  employed  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  vegetation ; and  the  corn  is  accordingly  re- 
moved as  foon  as  it  appears  fully  faturated,  left  a folution,  and 
confequently  a deftiaiilion  of  feme  of  its  parts,  fhould  be  the 
effeft  of  a longer  continuance  in  water,  inftead  of  that  repara- 
tion which  is  begun  by  this  introdu6lion  of  aqueous  particles 
into  the  body  of  the  grain. 

“ Were  it  to  be  I'pread  thin  after  this  removal,  it  would 
become  dry,  and  no  vegetation  would  enfue ; but  being  thrown 
into  the  couch,  a kind  of  vegetative  fermentation  commences, 
which  generates  heat,  and  produces  the  firft  appearance  of  ger- 
mination. This  Hate  of  the  barley  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  many  days  continuance  in  the  earth  after  fowing  : but 
l>elng  in  lb  large  a body,  it  requires  occafionally  to  be  turned 
over,  and  I'pread  thinner;  the  former,  to  give  the  outward  parts 
of  the  heap  their  lliare  of  the  required  warmth  and  moifture, 
toth  of  which  are  lell'ened  by  expol'ure  to  the  air;  the  latter,  to 
pievent  the  progrels  of  the  vegetative  to  the  putrefablivc  fer- 
mentation, which  would  be  the  confequence  of  fullering  it  to 
jiroceed  beyond  a certain  degree. 

“ To  fupply  the  moifture  thus  continually  dccreafing  by  eva- 
poration and  confumption,  an  occafional  but  I’paring  fprinkling 
of  water  Ihould  be  given  to  the  flour,  to  recruit  the  languilhing 
I'O'.vers  of  vegetation,  and  imitate  the  fliower  upon  the  coni- 
lield.  But  this  Ihould  not  be  too  often  repeated ; for,  as  in  the 
field,  too  much  rain,  and  too  little  lun,  produce  rank  ftems  and 
th;n  ears,  fo  here  would  too  much  water,  and  of  courfe  too 
little  dry  warmth,  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  malt,  fo  as  to 
occafion  the  extra£lion  and  lofs  of  fuch  of  its  valuable  parts, 
as  by  a flower  procefs  would  have  been  duly  feparated,  and  left 
behind. 

“ By  the  flow  mode  of  conducing  vegetation  here  recom- 
ipended,  an  ablual  and  minute  feparation  of  the  parts  takes  place. 
The  germination  of  the  radicles  and  acrofpirc  carries  oft  the 


cohefive  properties  of  the  barley,  thereby  contributing  to  th« 
prejiaration  ot  the  laccharine  matter,  which  it  has  no  tendency 
to  extraiSl  or  olherwife  injure,  but  to  increafe  and  meliorate,  Ib 
long  as  the  acrofpire  is  confined  within  the  hufk  ; and  by  how 
much  it  is  wauling  of  the  end  of  the  grain,  by  fo  much  does 
the  malt  tall  fliort  of  perfe6Uon  ; and  in  proportion,  as  it  has 
advanced  beyond,  is  that  purpofe  defeated. 

“ This  is  very  evident  to  the  moll  ciiinmon  obfervation,  on 
examining  a kernel  of  malt  in  the  diftbrent  ftages  of  its  progrefs. 
When  the  acrofpire  has  lliot  but  half  the  length  of  the  grain, 
the  lower  part  only  is  converted  into  that  yellow  faccharine 
flour  we  are  folicitcjus  alwut,  whilft  the  other  half  aftbrds  no 
olher  figns  of  it  than  the  whole  kernel  did  at  its  firil  germina- 
tion. Let  it  advance  to  two  thirds  of  the  length,  and  the 
lower  cud  will  not  only  have  increafed  its  faccharine  flavour,, 
but  will  have  proportionally  extended  its  bulk,,fo  as  to  have 
left  only  a third  part  nnmalted.  This,  or  even  lefs  than  this, 
is  contended  for  by  many  maltfters,  as  a fulficient  advance  of 
the  acrofpire,  which  they  fay  has  done  its  bufinefs  as  foon  as  it 
has  palled  the  middle  of  the  kernel.  But  we  need,  feek  no 
further  for  their  convibtion  of  error,  than  the  examination  here 
alluded  to. 

“ Let  the  kernel  be  flit  down  the  middle,  and  taffed  at  either 
end,  whilft  green ; or  let  the  elfeCls  of  maftication  be  tried 
when  it  is  dried  oft  ; when  the  former  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
the  appearances  juft  mentioned,  the  latter  to  difeover  the  un- 
wrought parts  of  the  grain,  in  a body  of  ftony  harlnefs,  which 
has  no  other  eft'eiSl  in  the  mafli-tun  than  that  of  imbibing  a 
large  portion  of  the  liquor,  and  contributing  to  the  retention  of 
thole  faccharine  parts  of  the  malt  which  are  in  contact  with  it ; 
whence  it  is  a rational  inference,  that  three  buftiels  of  malt, 
imperfeft  in  this  proportion,  are  but  equal  to  two  of  that 
which  is  carried  to  its  utmoft  perfection.  By  this  is  meant  the 
fartheft  advance  of  the  acrofpire,  when  it  is  juft  burfting  from 
its  confinement,  before  it  has  effedled  its  enlargement.  The 
kernel  is  then  uniform  in  its  internal  appearance,  and  of  a 
rich  fweetnefs  in  flavour,  equal  to  any  thing  we  can  conceive 
obtainable  from  imperfeCl  vegetation.  If  the  acrofpire  be 
fuft’ered  to  proceed,  the  mealy  fubftance  melts  into  a liquid 
fweet,  which  foon  palfes  into  the  blade,  and  leaves  the  hulk 
entii'ely  exh.aufted. 

“ The  fweet  thus  produced  by  the  infant  efforts  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  loft  by  its  more  powerful  aClion,  revives,  and  makes 
a fecond  appearance  in  the  ftem,  but  is  then  too  much  difperfed 
and  altered  in  its  form  to  anfwer  any  of  the  purpofes  of  art. 

“ Were  we  to  inquire,  by  what  means  the  fame  barley,  with 
the  fame  treatment,  produces  unequal  portions  of  the  faccharine 
matter  in  different  fituations,  we  fhould  perhaps  find  it  princi-r 
pally  owing  to  the  dift'erent  qualities  of  the  water  ufed  in 
malting.  Hard  water  is  very  unfit  for  every  purj)ofe  of  vege- 
tation, and  foil  will  vary  its  efte<,fts  according  to  the  predomi- 
nating qualities  of  its  impregnations.  Pure  elementary  wa- 
ter is  in  itfelf  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  vehicle  of  the  nutriment 
of  plants,  entering  at  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  roots,  rifing 
into  the  body,  and  there  difperfing  its  acquired  virtues,  per- 
fpiring  by  innumerable  fine  pores  at  the  furface,  and  thence; 
evaporating,  by  the  prrrelldifiillation,  Into  the  open  atmofphere, 
where  it  begins  anew  its  rourrd  of  collecting  frefli  properties, 
in  order  to  its  preparation  for  frefli  fervice. 

“ This  theory  leads  us  to  the  confideration  of  an  attempt  to 
increafe  the  natural  quantity  of  the  faccharum  of  malt  by  adven- 
titious means;  but  it  mult  be  obferved  on  this  <x:cafion,  that 
no  addition  to  water  will  rife  into  the  veffels  of  plants,  but 
fuch  as  will  pals  the  filter;  the  pores  of  which  appearing  foine- 
what  fnnilar  to  the  fine  fti-ainers  or  abforbing  velfels  employed 
by  nature  in  her  nicer  operations,  wc,  by  analogy,  conclude, 
that  properties  fo  intimately  blended  with  water  as  to  pafs  the- 
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one,  will  enter  and  unite  with  the  oeconosny,  of  the  other,  and 
we  verfa. 

“ Suppofitig  the  malt  to  have  obtalnediks  utmoft' perfection, 
according  to  tire  criteiion  here  inculcated;  to  prevent  its  farther 
jjrogrel's,  and  I'ecure  it  in  that  ftate;  we  are  to  call  in  the  alfilt- 
ance  of  a heat  fuOicieitt  to  deitroy  the  aCtion  of  vegetation, 
by  evai>orating  every  particle,  of  water,  and  thence  leaving  it  in 
a I'tate  of  prelervaLlon,.tit  for  the  prefent  or  future  purpofe  of 
tile  brewer. 

Thus- having  all  its  moilture  extracted,  and  being  by  the 
previous  procefs  deprived-  of  its  cohefive  property,  the  body  of 
the  grain  is  left  a mere  lump  of  flour,  I'o  eaflly  divifible, 
that  the  liuik  being  taken,  off,  a mark  may  be  made  with 
the  kernel,  as  with  a piece  of  loft  chalk.  The  extraCtible 
qualities  of  this  flour  are,  a faccharum  clofely  united  with  a 
large  quantity  of  the  farinaceous  mucilage  peculiar  to  bread- 
corn,  and  a finall  portion-  of  oil  enveloped,,  by  a fine  earthy 
I'ubftance,  the  whole  readily  yielding  to  the  imprafiion  of  water 
applied  at  difl'erent  times  and  different  degrees  of  heat,  and 
each  part  predominating  in-. proportion  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  application. 

“ In  the  curing  of  malt,  as  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  a> 
total  extrication  of  every  aqueous  particle ; if  we  had  in  the 
ieafon  proper  for  malting,,  a folar  heat  fufficient  to  produce 
perfeCl  drynefs,  it  v/ere  praCIicable  to  reduce. b'eers  nearly  co- 
lourlefs  ; but  that  being  wanting,;  and  the  fbree  of  cuftom 
having  made  iinecefl'aiy  to  give  our  beers  various  tinCIures  and 
qualities  refulting  from  fire,  for  the  accommodation  of  various 
taftes,  we  are  neceflitated  to  apply  fuch  heats  in  the  drying 
as  fliall  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  prefervatibn,  but  give 
the  complexion  and  property  required. 

“ To  eft'eCI  this  with  certainty  and  precifion,  the  introduction 
of  the  thermometer  js  neceflary ; but  the  real  advantages  of 
its  application  are  only  to  be  known  by  experiment,  on  account 
of  the  different  conftruClion-.  of  difl'ei'ent  kilns,  the  irregularity 
of  the  heat  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  kiln,  the  depth  of  the 
malt,  the  diflance  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  from  the 
floor.  See.  &c. ; for  though  fimilar  heats  will  produce  fimilar 
effeCls  in  the  fame  fituation,.  yet  is  the  dilperfion  of  heat  in 
every  kiln  fo  irregular,  that  the  medium  fpot  muft  be  found 
for  the  local  fituation  of  the  thermometer  era  a ftandard  can  be 
fixed  for  afeertaining  effecls-upon  the  whole.  That  done,  the 
leveral  degrees  neccfliiry  for  the  purpofes  ot  porter,  amber,  pale 
beers,  &c.  are  eafily  difeovered  to  the  utmoft  exabtnefs,  and 
become  the  certain  rule  of  future  praClice. 

'Though  cuftom  has  laid  this  arbitrary  injunCHonof  variety 
in  our  malt  liquors,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  imitate  the  lofles 
we  often  fuftain,  and  the  inconveniences  we  combat,  in  obe- 
dience to  her  mandate. 

“ The  further  we  purfite  the  deeper  tints  of  colour  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  heat  beyond  that  which  fimple  prefervation  re<piires, 
the  more  we  injure  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  malt.  It  is 
well  known  that  fcorclied  oils  turn  black,  and  that  calcined" 
fugar  afl'umcs  the  fame  complexion.  Similar  efl'cCIs  are  pro- 
ducible in  malts,  in  proportion  to  the  incrcafc  of  hc.at,  or  the 
time  of  their  continuing  expofed  to  it.  The  parts  of  the  whole 
being  fo  united  by  naUrre,  an  injury  cannot  be  done  to  the  one, 
without  affeCting  the  c.thcr;  accordingly  we  find,  that  luch 
parts  of  the  fubjeCI,  as  might  have  been  fevcrally  extraCIe<l  for 
the  purpofes  of  a more  intimate  union  by  fermentation,  arc,  by 
great  heat  in  curing,  burnt  and  blended  fo  cfl'cO;Iually  together, 
that  all  difcriminalion  is  loft  j the  unfermcntable  are  extradlcd 
•with  the  fermentable,  the  integrant  with  the  conllituent,  to  a 
very  great  lofs  both  of  fpirituofity  and  tranfparcncy.  In  paler 
malts,  the  cxtradling  licpior  produces  a feparation  which  can- 
not be  effeAecl  in  brown,  where  the  parts  are  fo  incorporated, 
that,  unlefs  the  brewer  is  very  well  acquainted  with  their  fcvcial 


qualities  and  attachments,  he  will  bring  over,  with  the  burnt 
mixture  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  principles,  fuch  an 
abundance  of  the  fcorched  oils,  as  no  fermentation  can  at- 
tenuate, no  precipitants  remove;  for  being  in  themfelves  im- 
pediments to  the  aftion  of  fermentation,  they  lelfcn  its  cilicaev  j 
and  being  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  beer,  they  re- 
main fulpended  in,  and  incorpiorated  with  the  body  of  it,  an 
offence  to  the  eye,  anda  naufea  to  the  palate  to  the  lateft  period.” 

From  this  account  it  is  evident  that  the  drying  of  malt 
is  an  article  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  Concerning  the 
proper  degrees  of  heat  to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  M. 
Combnme  has  related  fome  experiments  made  ia  an  earthen 
]ran,  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  three  inches  deep,  in 
which  was  put  as  much  of  the  paleft  malts,  very  unequally 
gi'own,  as  filled  it  on  a level  to  the  brim.  This  being  placed 
over  a little  charcoal  in  a fmall  ftove,  and  kept  continually 
ftirred  from  bottom  to  top,  exhibited  dift'erent  changes  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  heat  employed.  On  the  whole  he  con- 
cludes, that  “ true  germinated  malts  are  charred  in  heats  be- 
trveen  and  180  degrees;  and  that,  as  thefe  correfpond" 
to  the  degree.";  in  which  jmre  alcohol,  or  the  fineft  fpirit  of  the 
grain  itfelf  boils,  or  dil'engages  itfelf  therefrom,  they  may  j)oint'. 
out  to  us  the  reaibn  of  barley  being  the  fitteft  grain  for  the 
purpofes  of  brewing.” 

From  thefe  experiments,  our  author  has  alfo  conftmftcd  a 
kind  of  table  of  the  difl'erent  degrees  of  the  drynefs  of  m.nlt, 
with  the  colour  occafioned  by  the  difl'erence  of  heat.  Thus 
malt  expofed  to  1x9  deg.  is  White;  to  124,  Cream  colour  j 
129,  Light  yellow;  134,  Amber  colour;  13 S,  High  amber; 
143,  Pale  brown;  148,  Brown;  132,  High  brown;  157, 
Brown  inclining  to  black;  162,  Iligh  brown  fpeckled  wllh-- 
Iflack;  167,  Black ifli  brown  with  black  fpccks  ; 1 71,  Colour 
of  burnt  cotfee ; 176,  Black.  This  account  not  only  thews  113- 
how  to  judge  of  the  drynefs  of  malt  from  its  coloxir,  .but  alfo,. 
when  a grift  is  compofed  of  feveral  forts  of  malt,  what  eft'eft 
the  whole  will  have  when  blended  together  by  extra£Hon.  Ex- 
perience proves,  that  the  lefs  heat  we  employ  in  drying  malt, 
the  thorter  time  will  be  required  before  the  beer  which  is 
brewed  from  it  is  fit  to  be  ufed ; and  of  this  our  author  has 


given  the  following  table  : 


Deg. 


1 19  2 weeks. 

124  I.  month. 
129  3 months. 

134  4 months. 


Deg. 

138  6 months. 

143  6 months. 

148  10  months. 


Deg. 

162 


13  months-. 
20  months. 
2 years. 


Mr.  Combrune  has  alfo  given  a table;  which  ftiews  the- 
comparative  tendency  beers  have  to  become  fine,  when  pro- 
perly brewed  from  malts  of  difl'erent  degrees  of  drynefs. 

The  next  contidcrution  in  brewing  is  the  (/ualify  tfihe  water 
to  be  employed ; and  here  foft  water  is  univerfally  allowed  to 
be  preferable  to  hard,  both  for-  the  purpofes  of  malhing  and 
fermentation.  Tranfparcncy  is  however  more  cafily  obtained 
by  the  ufe  of  hard  than  foft  w'ater ; firft,  from  its  inaptitude  to 
extract  fuch  an  abundance  of  that  light  mucilaginous  matter, 
which,  floating  in  the  beer  for  a long  time,  occafions  it  to  be 
turbid ; fccondly,  from  its  greater  tendency  to  a ftate  of  quie- 
tude after  the  vinous  fermentation  is  finilhcd,  by  which  thofc 
iloating  particles  are  more  difjiofed  to  fubfide ; and,  laftly,  fioin' 
the  mutual  aggregation  of  the  earthy  particles  of  the  water 
with  thofc  of  the  materials,  which,  by  their  greater  fpccific  gravity 
thus  aggregated,  not  only  precipitate  themfelves,  but  carry 
down  allb  that  lighter  mucilage  juft  mentioned.  For  thelc 
reafons,  hard  water  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  brewing  of 
porter,  or  I'uch  Irccrs  as  require  a fulnd's  of  palate,  a«  in  tlie; 
London  brcw'cry,  and  fotne  country  lituatkms. 
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The  purity  of  water  is  rletermined  l>y  its  lightnefs;  and 
in  this  rd'pect,  dlftillcd  water  only  can  claim  any  material  de- 
gree of  perfcdtion.  Rain  water  is  the  pureft  of  all  naturally 
prcnluced  : but  having  once  dcfcended  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  it  Is  liable  to  a variety  of  intermixtures  unfavourable  to 
the  purpefes  of  brewing.  With  regard  to  others,  though  a 
matter  of  counderable  importance,  no  precife  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  AV'herc  there  is  liberty  of  choice,  a preference  fliould 
doubtlefsbe  given  to  that  watei'  which,  from  natural  purity,  equal- 
ly free  from  the  aufteiity  of  fdiue  fubdances  and  the  ranknefs 
of  vegetable  ]iutrefa6tion,  has  a foft  fulnefs  upon  the  palate,  is 
totally  flavourlefs,  inodorous,  and  colourlefs ; whence  it  is  the 
better  prepared  fur  the  reception  and  retention  of  fuch  (jualities 
iis  the  procefs  of  brewing  is  to  communicate. 

The  next  to  be  coiilidered  is  the  proper  degree  of  heat  to  be 
employed  in  making  the  infuiion  : and  here  it  is  evident,  that 
though  this  muft  be  very  material  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  extremely  diliicult,  ])erhaps  impoHible,  to  tix  upon 
a precife  ftandard  that  lhall  at  all  times  fully’’  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole.  On  this  lubje ‘b  Mr.  Richardl'on  fays  : “ The  ijuality  of 
the  faccharine  part  of  malt  refembles  that  of  common  ibgar, 
to  which  it  is  pradbicable  to  reduce  it ; and  its  charadleriliical 
properties  are  entirely'  owing  to  Its  intimate  comieffiou  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  malt,  from  which  fuch  dlfllnguilhing 
flavours  of  beers  are  derived  as  are  not  the  immediate  refult  of 
the  hop.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  properties,  the  brewer  might 
adopt  the  ufe  of  fugar,  m.olalfes,  honey',  or  the  fweet  of  any' 
vegetable,  to  equal  advantage ; which  cannot  now  be  done, 
unlel’s  an  eligible  fuccedaneum  be  found  to  anfwer  that  purpofe. 
As  we  are  at  prel'ent  circumllanced,  a fearch  on  the  other  fide 
would  turn  more  to  the  brewer’s  account.  We  have  in  malt  a 
fnberabundance  of  the  grofler  principles ; and  would  govern- 
ment permit  the  introdudbion  of  a foreign  addition  to  the 
faccharine,  which  is  too  deficient,  many  valuable  improvements 
might  be  made  from  it;  as  we  could,  by  a judicious  applica- 
tion of  fuch  adventitious  principle,  produce  a fecond  and  third 
wort,  of  quality'  very  little  inferior  to  the  firft. 

“ Eut  in  thefe  experiments  a very  particular  attention  would 
be  necelfaiy  to  the  folvent  powers  of  the  water  at  ditferent  de- 
grees of  heat,  and  to  the  inquiry  how  far  a menibruum  fatu- 
rated  with  one  principal  may  be  capable  of  dilfolving  another. 
Such  a confideration  is  the  more  neceifary  on  this  occafion  to 
direft  us  clear  of  two  extremes  equally'  difagreeable ; the  firlb 
is,  th'at  of  apply'ing  the  mcnfbnmm  pure,  and  at  fuch  a heat 
as  to  bring  off  an  over  proportion  of  the  oleaginous  and  earthy 
principles,  which  would  occafion  in  the  beer,  thus  wanting  its 
natural  fliarc  of  faccharam,  a harlhnefs  and  aufberity  which 
fcarce  any'  time  the  brewer  could  allow  would  be  able  to  dilfi- 
pate ; the  other  is,  that  of  previcully  loading  the  menlbiuum 
with  the  adopted  fweet  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  deltroy  its  fol- 
vent force  upon  the  charadberiftical  ([uallties  we  wilbi  to  unite 
with  it,  and  thereby'  lea\e  it  a mere  folutlon  of  lligar.  The 
requifite  mean  is  that  of  conlidcringwhat  portion  of  the  I'accha- 
rinc  (juality  has  been  extrabbed  in  the  firlb  wort,  according  to 
the  (juantily  of  water,  and  degree  of  heat  applied;  and  then  to 
make  Inch  a previous  addition  of  artificial  fweet  as  will  j nib 
ferve  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency,  and  afiimilate  with  that 
portion  of  the  remaining  princi))les  we  an;  taught  to  expeib 
will  be  exti'aitlcd  with  the  I'ucceeding  wort. 

“ Fnau  the  nature  of  the  conftituent  principles  of  malt,  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  former,  or  faccharine  or  mucilagl- 
ncrus  parts,  yield  moll  readily  to  the  imprellion  of  water,  and 
that  at  fo  low  a degree  of  heat  as  would  have  no  vifible  efleifb 
upon  the  latter.  If  therefore  we  arc  to  have  a certain  projror- 
tlon  of  every  part,  it  is  a rational  inference,  that, the  means  of 
obtaining  it  rell  in  a judicious  variation  of  the  extradbing  heat 
according  to  the  feveral  proportions  required. 
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“■  A low  degree  of  heat,  adbing  principally  upon  the  faccha- 
rum,  pnxluces  a wort  replete  W'ith  a rich  foft  fweet,  fdly  im- 
pregnated w'ith  its  attendant  mucilage,  and  in  quantity  much 
exceeding  that  obtainable  from  increafed  heat ; which,  by  Its 
more  powerful  infinuation  into  the  body  of  the  malt  afting 
U])on  all  the  parts  together,  extradbs  a confiderable  portion  of 
the  oleaginous  and  earthy  principles,  but  falls  fhort  in  foftnefs, 
fulnefs,  fweelnefs,  and  quantity.  This  is  occafioned  by  the 
coagulating  property  of  the  mucilage,  which,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  floui',  has  a tendency'  to  mn  into  p.albe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increafe  of  he'at  applied;  by  v.'hich  means  it  not 
only'  locks  up  a confiderable  part  of  the  faccharum  contained 
therein,  but  retains  with  it  a proportionate  quantity  of  the  ex- 
traeting  liniior,  which  would  otherwife  have  drawn  out  the 
Iiiijirifoned  fweet,  thence  lellening  both  the  quantity  and 
qu.ality  of  the  w.jrts.  And  this  has  fometimes  been  known  to 
have  had  fo  powerful  an  cd’edt,  as  to  have  occafioned  the  feithig 
of  the  goods,  or  the  uniting  the  whole  into  a pafty  mafs;  for 
though  heat  increafes  the  folvent  jK>wers  of  water  in  molb 
inlbances,  there  are  fome  In  which  it  totally  deftroys  them. 
Such  is  the  prefence  of  Hour,  which  it  converts  into  pafle ; 
befides  thofe  of  blood,  eggs,  and  fome  other  animal  fubftances, 
whlnbi  it  invariably  tends  to  harden. 

“ From  a knowledge  of  thefe  eli'e£bs,  we  form  our  ideas  of 
the  variations  neceHaiy  in  the  heat  of  the  extraebing  liquor ; 
which  are  of  more  extenfive  utility  than  bias  y'ct  been  intimated, 
though  exceedingly  limited  in  their  extent  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other. 

“ The  mofl  common  efbe6bs  of  too  low  a heat,  befides  fome- 
times producing  immediate  acidity,  are  an  infipidity  of  the 
flavour  of  the  beer,  and  a want  of  early'  tranfparency,  from  the 
luperabundance  of  mucilaginous  matter  extrabbed  by'  fuch  heats, 
which,  after  the  utmofb  efforts  of  fermentation,  will  leave  the 
beer  turbid  with  fuch  a cloud  of  its  lighter  feculencies  as  will 
require  the  fepai;ation  and  precipitation  of  many  months  to. 
difperfe. 

“ The  contrary  application  of  too  much  heat,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  leffens  the  mucilage,  has,  as  we  have  feen  before, 
the  effeft  of  diminilliing  the  facchanim  alfo  ; whence  that  lean 
thin  quality  obfervable  in  fome  beers  ; and,  by  extradbing  an 
over  proportion  of  oleaginous  and  earthy  particles,  renders  the 
bufinefs  of  fermentation  difficult  and  precarious,  and  im- 
prelfes  an  aufberity  on  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  which  will  not 
eafily'  be  effaced. 

“ Yet  the  true  medium  heat  for  each  extradb  cannot  be  uni- 
verfally  afccrtaincd.  An  attention  not  only'  to  the  quality'  of 
the  malt,  but  to  the  quantity  wetted,  is  abfolutely  neceifary  to 
the  obtaining  every  due  advantage ; nor  niulb  the  period  at 
which  the  beer  is  intended  for  ufe  be  omitted  in  the  account. 
The  quality  of  the  water  alfo  claims  a fliare  in  the  confider- 
ation, in  order  to  fup])lv  that  deficient  thinnefs  and  want  of 
folvent  force  in  hard,  and  to  allow  for  the  natural  fulnefs  and 
fermentative  quality'  of  foft — a particular  to  which  I.ondon  in 
a great  meafurc  oxves  the  peculiar  mucilaginous  and  nutritious 
(juality  of  its  malt  li([uors. 

“ Although  the  variations  above  alluded  to  are  indifpenfable, 
It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  from  the  fmall  extent  of  the  utmofb  va- 
riety, that  they  cannot  be  far  diftant.  If  therefore  we  know 
that  a certain  degree  extracts  the  firlb  principles  in  a certain 
])r(ipurlion,  wc  need  not  much  confideration  to  fix  upon  another 
degree  that  fliall  jmiducc  ih^  required  proportion  of  the  re- 
maining qualities,  and  etbe£b  ihateijual  (Jillribution  of  parts  in 
the  extract  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  fermentation  to  form  into 
a confiflent  whole.” 

I'be  jirincipal  ufe  of  Imllttg  thi  worts  is  to  feparate  the 
grofler  parts  of  the  cxtrai^l,  preparaloiy  to  that  more  minute 
I'cparalion  which  is  to  be  affeiibeU  in  the  guile  tun.  The  eye  is 
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a very  competent. judge  of  this  effeft ; for  the  concretions  into 
which  the  continued  action  of  boiling  forms  thofe  parts  arc 
obvious  to  the  tlighteft  infpeftion,  whilft  the  jierfeft  tranfpar- 
ency  of  the  interllices  of  the  worts  points  out  its  utility  m pro- 
moting that  defirable  quality  in  the  beer.  Thefe  coagwlable 
parts  are  formed  from  the  fuperabundant  mucilage  already 
mentioned  ; and  hence  they  are  found  in  greater  proportion  in 
the  firft  worts  than  in  thofe  that  come  after;  at  the  fame. time, 
they  are  in  thefe  laft  fo  mingled  with  a quantity  of  oleaginous 
matter,  that  they  become  much  more  difficultly  coagulable  In 
the  weak  worts  than  in  fuch  as  are  ftronger  ; and  hence  thefe 
require  to  be  much  longer  boiled  than  the  others. 

During  this  operation  the  boJ>s  are  generally  added,  which 
are  found  to  be  abfolutely  necellary  for  preventing  the  too  great 
tendency  of  beer  to  acidity.  The  fine  eflential  oil  of  hops  be- 
ing moll  volatile,  and  foonell  extracted,  we  are  thence  taught 
the  advantage  of  boiling  the  firll  wort  no  longer  than  Is  fuffi- 
clent  to  form  the  extraCd,  without  expofing  it  to  the  action  of 
the  fire  fo  long  as  to  difiipate  the  finer  parts  of  this  moll  valu- 
able principle,  and  defeat  the  puq)ofes  of  it.  To  the  fubfe- 
quent  w'orts  we  can  afford  a larger  allowance,  and  purfuc  the 
means  of  prefervalion  fo  long  as  we  can  keep  in  view  thofe  of 
flavour ; to  which  no  rules  can  pofitively  dlre£t,  the  procefs 
varying  with  every  variety  of  beer,  and  difi'ering  as  eflhitially 
in  the  production  of  porter  and  pale  ale  as  the  modes  of  pro- 
ducing v/ine  and  vinegar. 

The  effects  of  not  allowing  a fulficient  time  for  the  due 
feparation  of  the  parts  of  the  wort,  and  extraction  of  the 
-requifite  qualities  of  the  hop,  muff  be  obvious.  If  we  proceed 
to  the  other  extreme,  we  have  every  thing  to  ai)prehcnd  from 
the  introduction  of  too  large  a quantity  of  the  grolTer  prin- 
ciples of  the  hop,  which  are  very  inimical  to  fermentation ; 
and  from  impairing  the  fermentative  quality  of  the  worts 
themfelves,  by  fuft'ering  their  too  long  expofure  to  the  aClion 
of  the  fire,  whereby  they  are  reduced  to  a more  denfe  con- 
fiftcnce,  and  their  parts  too  intimately  blended  to  yield  to  the 
fejrarating  force  of  fermentation. 

The  laft  ftep  in  the  procel's  of  brewing  is  to  fii-meiit  the  liquor 
properly ; for  if  this  is  not  done,  whatever  care  and  pains 
have  been  taken  in  the  other  parts,  they  will  be  found  alto- 
gether infulFicient  to  produce  the  beverage  we  defire.  The  firft 
thing  to  be  done  here  is  to  procure  a proper  ferment.  There 
are  only  two  kinds  of  artificial  ferments  procurable  in  large 
quantity,  and  at  a low  price,  viz.  beer-yeaft,  and  wine-lees. 
Brewers  .have  always  found  it  a confiderable  difficulty  to  pro- 
cure thefe  ferments  in  futlicient  quantities,  and  preferve  them 
ccmftantly  ready  for  ufe ; and  this  has  been  fo  great  a dil- 
couragement  to  the  bufinefs,  that  fome  have  endeavoured  to 
produce  other  ferments,  or  to  form  mixtures  or  compounds  oi 
particular  fermentable  ingredients  : for  fome  accouni  of  thele, 
fee  the  article  B.vkm. 

I'lie  greateft  cin'umfpeClion  and  care  are  neceffary  in  regard 
(o  the  quality  of  the  ferment.  It  muft  be  cholcn  perfeiilly 
fweet  and  frefh ; for  all  ferments  are  liable  to  grow  muily.  If 
the  ferment  is  four,  it  muft  by  no  means  be  uled  for  any  li- 
quor; for  It  will  communicate  its  flavour  to  the  whole,  and 
give  it  an  accious,  inftcad  of  a vinous  tendency.  When  the 
proper  quantity  is  got  ready,  it  muft  be  put  to  the  liquor  in  a 
ftate  barely  tepid.  The  whole  intended  quantity  being  loofely 
jnixed  in  fome  of  the  lukc-warm  liquor,  and  kept  covered,  and 
in  a warm  fituati<>n,  more  of  the  inlenfibly  warm  liquor  ought, 
at  proper  intervals,  to  be  added,  till  thus  by  degrees  the  wltule 
quantity  is  put  together.  When  the  whole  is  thus  let  at  work, 
fecured  in  a proper  degree  of  warmth,  and  kept  from  a too  free 
intercourfe  with  the  external  air,  it  becomes  as  It  were  the 
bufinefs  of  nature  to  finifh  the  procefs. 

fn  the  operation  of  fermentation,  however,  the  degree  of 
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heat  employed  Is  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  In  forming  the- 
extracts  of  the  malt,  the  variation  of  a few  degrees  of  heat 
pjroduces  an  important  ditfereucc  in  the  cfi'eCl.  In  the  heat  of 
fermentation,  fimrlar  confequences  are  the  refult.  Under  a 
certain  regulation  of  the  procefs,  we  can  retain  in  the  beer  the 
finer  mucilage,  and  thereby  preferve  that  fulnefs  upon  the 
palate  which  is  by  many  fo  much  admired.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  a flight  alteration,  we  can  throw  it  off,  and  produce 
that  evennefs  and  uniformity  of  flavour  which  has  fcarce  any 
charaCleriftical  property,  and  is  preferred  by  fome  only  for 
v/ant  of  that  heavinefs  which  they  complain  of  in  full  beers. 
If  a more  vinous  racy  ale  be  required,  we  can,  by  collecting 
and  confining  the  operation  within  the  body  of  the  wort,  caufe 
the  fepvaration  of  fuch  an  abundant  portion  of  the  oleaginous 
principle,  as  to  produce  a liquor  in  a pcrfeCl  ftate  at  the 
earliell  period,  and  fo  highly  flavoured  as  to  create  a fufpiicion 
of  an  adventitious  mixture.  But  though  all  this  may  be  done, 
and  often  has  been  done,  the  proi>er  management  of  ferment- 
ing li<iuors  depends  fo  much  upon  a multiplicity  of  flight  and 
feemingly  unimportant  circumftances,  that  it  has  never  yet 
been  laid  down  in  an  intelligible  manner ; and  no  rules,  drawni 
from  any  thing  hitherto  publiflied  on  the  fubjeCl  of  brewing, 
can  be  renrlered  at  all  fufficient  to  dircCl  any  perfon  in  this 
matter,  unlefs  he  has  had  confiderable  epportunilies  of  obferving 
the  practice  of  a brewhoufe. 

BREY,  a town  of  Germany,  on  the  frontiers  of  Brabant, 
feated  on  a rivulet,  in  E.  Ion.  5.  ,35.  N.  lat.  51.  6. 

BREYNIA,  in  botany,  a lynonime  of  the  capparis.  See 
CAri’Aitis. 

BRI ANCON,  a town  of  Franre,  in  the  late  province  of 
Dauphiny.  E.  long.  6.  45.  N.  lat.  44.  46. 

BRIANCONNOIS,  a territory  of  France,  in  Dauphiny, 
bounded  by  Grenoblois,  Gapenzois,  A mbrunois.  Piedmont, 
and  Savoy.  It  comprehends  feveral  valleys,  which  lie  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Alps  ; and  though  it  is  extremely  cold, 
yet  it  is  fertile  in  corn  and  pallures.  The  inhabitants  have  a 
great  deal  of  wood  ; yet  they  choofc  to  be  in  the  ftahles  withr 
their  cattle  fix  months  in  the  year,  to  keep  themfelves  warm. 
Briancon  is  the  capital  town. 

BRIAR,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  a fpecies  of  rofa. 
See  Rosa. 

BRIARE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lolrct 
and  late  province  of  Orleanois.  It  has  a long  ftreet  full  of 
inns  and  farriers,  being  on  the  great  road  to  Lyons ; and 
the  canal  of  Briare,  which  is  .3.3  miles  In  length,  and  main- 
tains a communication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  hy 
means  of  the  Loing.  E.  long.  2.  4^.  N.  lat.  47.  40. 

BRIAREUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a giant  ; the  fon  ot 
AUther,  Titan  or  Ciulus,  and  Terra.  This  was  his  name  in 
heaven;  on  earth  he  was  called  lie  was  of  fingular 

fervicc  to  .Tupiter,  when  Juno,  Pallas,  Neptune,  and  the  reft 
of  the  gods,  endeavoured  to  bind  him  in  chains,  and  dethrone 
him.  Afterwards  however  he  conlpircd  with  the  reft  of  his> 
gigantic  brethren  to  detlirone  Jupiter.  Virgil,  on  this  ocCafion, 
deVerihes  him  as  having  100  hands,  50  heads,  and  breathing 
oAit  fire.  The  fable  fays  that  Jupiter,  to  punifli  him,  threw 
him  under  mount  .Eltna,  which,  as  often  as  he  moves,  belches 
out  fire  and  fmoke. 

BRIBE,  a reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment  : fee  tlw 
next  article.  The  word  is  Freiu'h,  bribe,  which  originnlly  ue- 
notes  a hit,  fragment,  or  relic  of  meat  taken  olf  the  table  ; on 
which  fooliiiir,  bribe  imports  as  much  as  pains  mcndicalus,  and 
Itill  keeps  up  the  idea  of  the  matter  whereof  bribes  ancictitly 
confifted.  Hence  alfo  the  Spaniards  ufe  brihar,  and  brivar,  for 
lcyghi?r ; and  brivia,  brivoncria,  and  brinjomfvu),  for  bcgg.ny. 
In  middlc-agc  writers,  a bribe  given  a judge  is  called  qnato 
litis  ; and  th«  receiver,  campi  particeps,  or  fumli  particeps ; bc- 
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taufe  the  fpo'ils  of  the  field,  i,  e.  the  profits  of  the  caufe,  were 
thus  fliared  with  the  donor. 

BRIBERY,  in  law,  is  a high  offence,  where  a perfon  in  a 
judicial  place  takes  any  fee,  gift,  reward,  or  brockage,  for  do- 
ing his  olKcc,  of  any  other  but  the  king.  But,  taken  largely,  it 
fignifies  the  receiving  or  offering  any  undue  reward  to  or  by 
any  perfon  concerned  in  the  adminillration  of  public  jullice, 
whether  judge,  olheer,  &c.  to  ail  contrary  to  his  duty  ; and 
fometimes  it  fignifies  the  taking  or  giving  a reward  fora  public 
olfice. 

In  the  Eaft  it  is  the  cullom  never  to  petition  any  fuperior 
for  jufticc,  not  excepting  their  kings,  without  a prefent.  This 
to  calculated  for  the  genius  of  delpotic  countries ; where  the 
true  principles  of  government  are  never  underflood,  and  it  is 
imagined  that  there  is  no  obli^yation  due  from  the  fuperior  to 
the  inferior,,  no  relative  duty  owing  from  the  governor  to  the 
governed.  The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  fevere 
injunftions  againft  bribery,  as  well  for  felling  a man’s  vote  in 
the  fenate  or  other  public  allembly,  as  for  the  bartering  of  com- 
mon jufticc ; yet,  by  a ftrange  indulgence  in  one  inftance,  it 
tacitly  encouraged  this  praflice;  allowing  the  magittrate  to  re- 
ceive fmall  prefents,  provided  they  did  not  on  the  whole  exceed 
loo  crowns  a-year : not  confidering  the  infmuating  nature  and 
gigantic  progrefs  of  this  vice  when  once  admitted.  Plato, 
therefore,  in  his  ideal  republic,  orders  thofe  who  take  prefents 
for  doing  their  duty  to  be  jrunifhed  in  the  fevereft  manner  : 
and,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  he  that  ofi'ered  a bribe  was  alfo 
profecuted,  as  well  as  he  that  received  a bribe.  In  England 
this  offence  of  taking  bribes  is  puniflied,  in  inferior  officers, 
with  fine  and  imprifonment ; and  in  thofe  that  offer  a Irribe, 
though  not  taken,  the  fame.  But  in  judges,  efjiecially  the 
fuperior  ones,  it  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  fo  heinous  an 
offence,  that  the  chief  juftice  Thorpe  was  hanged  for  it  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  By  a ftatute  ii  Henry  IV.  all  judges 
and  officers  of  the  king  convifted  of  bribery  fliall  forfeit  treble 
the  bribe,  be  puniftred  at  the  king’s  will,  and  be  difeharged 
from  his  fervice  for  ever.  And  fome  notable  examples  have 
been  made  in  parliament  of  perfons  in  the  higheft  ftations, 
and  otherv/ife  very  eminent  and  able,  but  contaminated  with 
this  fordid  vice.  1 hus  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  the  earl 

of  M- lord  treafurer  of  England,  being  impeached  by  the 

commons  for  refufing  to  hear  petitions  referred  to  him  by  the 
king  till  he  had  received  bribes,  &c.  was,  by  fentence  of  the 
lords,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  dil'abled  to  hold  any  for 
the  future,  or  to  fit  in  parliament  ■,  he  was  alfo  fined  50,000!. 
and  imprifoned  during  the  king’s  pleafure.  In  the  nth  year 

of  king  George  I.  flie  lord  chancellor  M had  a femewhat 

milder  puniffiment : he  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  with 
great  zeal,  for  bribery,  in  felling  the  places  of  mafters  in 
chancery  for  exorbitant  fum.s,  and  other  corrupt  prafliccs, 
tending  to  the  great  lofs  and  ruin  of  the  fultors  of  that  court  5 
and  the  charge  being  made  good  againft  him,  being  before  di- 
vefted  of  his  office,  he  was  fentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  30,000!. 
and  imprifoned  till  it  was  paid.  It  is  faid  that  one  of  the 
peers,  if  not  two,  who  voted  againft  him,  had  been  poflTeflTed 
of  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  fold  the  places  of  mafters  in 
chancery  whenever  vacant. 

Bribery  in  Elcdio?is.  See  Elections. 

BRICIANI,  thofe  of  the  order  of  that  name.  This  was  a 
military  order,  inftituted  by  St.  Bridget,  cpieen  of  Sweden, 
who  gave  them  the  rules  and  conftitutions  of  thofe  of  Malta 
and  St.  Auguftin.  This  order  was  approved  by  pope  Urban  V. 
They  were  to  fight  for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  to  relieve  and 
aflift  widows,  orphans,  the  lame,  fick,  &c. 

BRICK,  a fat  reddifli  clay,  formed  into  long  fquares,  four 
inches  broad,  and  eight  or  nine  long,  by  means  of  a wooden 
moaldj  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in  a kiln,  to  ferve  the  pur- 


pofes  of  building.  Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  a.<!  appears 
by  the  facred  writings,  the  tower  and  walls  of  Babylon  being 
built  with  them. 

Bricks  are  commonly  red  ; though  there  are  fomo  alfo  of  a 
white  colour,  for  which  fort  Walpit  in  Suffolk  is  famous. 
Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear  of  ftones,  even 
fea-oufe ; but  all  will  not  burn  red — a property’ peculiar  to 
earths  which  contain  ferruginous  particles.  Jn  England,  bricks 
are  chiefly  made  of  a hazely,  yellowifl; -coloured,  fatty  earth, 
fomewhat  red,  vulgarly  called The  earth,  according  to 
Lcibourn,  ought  to  be  dug  before  winter,  but  not  made  into 
bricks  before  fpring.  For  the  making  of  fuch  bricks  as  will 
ftand  the  fierceft  fires,  Sturbridge  clay  or  Windfor  loam  are 
efteemed  the  beft.  In  general,  the  earth  whereof  bricks  are 
made  ought  not  to  be  too  fandy,  which  would  lender  them 
heavy  and  brittle  j nor  too  fat,  which  would  make  them  fwelL 
and  crack  in  the  drying. 

The  firft  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  brick-making  is  cafting  the 
clay,  or  earth.  The  next  ftep  is  to  tread  or  temper  it,  which 
ought  to  be  performed  doubly  of  what  is  ufually  done  5 finoe 
the  goodnefs  of  the  biicks  depends  chiefly  upon  this  firft  pre- 
paration. The  earth  itl'elf,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  generally" 
brittle  and  dufty  j but  adding  fmall  quantities  of  water  gradu- 
ally to  it,  and  working  and  incorporating  it  together,  it  opms 
its  body,  and  tinges  the  whole  with  a tough  gluey  band  or 
fubftance.  If,  in  the  tempering,  you  overwater  them,  as  the 
ufual  method  is,  they  become  dry  and  brittle,  almoft  as  the 
earth  thev  are  made  of ; whereas,  if  duly^  tempered,  they'  be- 
come fmooth  and  folid,  hard  and  durable.  A brick  of  this 
laft  fort  takes  up  near  as  much  earth  as  a brick  and  a half  made 
the  contrary  way' ; in  which  the  bricks  are  fpongy,  light,  and 
full  of  cracks,  partly  through  want  of  due  working,  and  partly 
by  mixing  of  allies  and  light  fandy  earth,  to  make  it  work  eafy  ' 
and  with  greater  difpatch  j as  alfo  to  fave  culm  or  coals  in  the 
burning.  We  may  add,  that  fur  bricks  made  of  good  earth, 
and  well  tempered,  as  they  become  folid  and  ponderous,  fo 
they  take  up  a longer  time  in  drydng  and  burning  than  the 
common  ones ; and  that  the  well  drying  of  bricks  before  they 
are  burned,  prevents  their  cracking  and  crumbling  w’hen  fub- 
mitted  to  the  procefs  of  burning. 

Bricks  are  burnt  either  in  a kiln  or  clamp.  Thofe  that  are 
bunit  in  a kiln,  are  firft  fet  or  placed  in  it ; and  then  the 
kiln  being  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  they  put  in  fome 
wood  to  dry  them  with  a gentle  fire ; and  this  they'  continue 
till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry',  which  is  known  by  the  fmoke’s 
turning  from  a darkilh  colour  to  tranfparent  fmoke  : they'  then  J 
leave  off'  putting  in  wood,  and  proceed  to  make  ready  for  burn-  ^ 
ing  j which  is  performed  by  putting  in  brulh,  furze,  fjiray,  ,j 
heath,  brake,  pr  fern  faggots : but  before  they  put  in  any  faggots, 
they  dam  up  the  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln  with  pieces  of  bricks  5 
(which  they  call  Jhmlog)  piled  up  one  upon  another,  and  clofe  »] 
it  up'with  wet  brick-earth  inftead  of  mortar.  The  ftfinlog  '1 
they  make  fo  high,  that  there  is  but  juft  room  above  it  to  thruft  ' i 
in  a faggot  j then  they  proceed  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  Ij 
kiln  and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the  top 
of  the  kiln  ; upon  which  they  Ilacken  the  fire  for  an  hour,  and 
let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  continue  to  do,  alternately  ii 
heating  and  Hacking,  till  the  ware  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  ‘1 
is  ufually  eft'efted  in  about  48  hours.  > 

In  the  vicinity  of  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps,  built  i 
of  the  bricks  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  aVches  in  kilns,  . • 
with  a vacancy  between  each  brick,  for  the  fire  to  play  through; 
but  with  this  diff'erence,  that  inftead  of  arching,  they  fpan  it 
over  by  making  the  bricks  project  one  over  another  on  both 
fides  of  the  place,  for  the  wood  and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they 
meet,  and  are  bounded  by  the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe 
all  up.  The  place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  ftraight  on  both 


Tiiles,  till  about  three  feet  high ; then  thc7  almofl  fill  it  with 
wood,  and  over  that  la^'  a covering  of  fea-coal,  and  then  over- 
fpan  the  arch ; but  they  ftrew  fea-coal  alio  over  the  clamp, 
betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks ; latlly,  they  kindle  the  wood, 
which  gives  tire  to  the  coal  ; and  when  all  is  conl’umed,  then  they 
conclude  the  bricks  are  futhciently  burnt.  Bricks  burnt  in  fuch 
an  heat  as  is  jull  futficient  to  vitrify  or  glaze  their  outer  fur- 
face,  would  be  infinitely  more  durable  than  the  common  brick. 
In  many  country  towns  we  fee  glazed  bricks  checpiered  with 
the  common  fort,  fo  that  it  is  to  be  prefumed  there  is  .no  diiR- 
culty  in  the  procefs. 

In  volume  ill,  p.  303,  of  Dr.  Percival’s  Elfays,  we  have  thb 
following  experiment  of  the  effe£t.s  of  bricks  on  water  : “ Two 
or  three  pieces  of  common  brick  were  fteeped  four  days  in  a 
bafon  full  of  diftilled  water.  The  water  was  then  decanted  off, 
and  examined  by  various  chemical  tefts.  It  was  immilcible 
with  foap,  ffruck  a lively  green  with  fyrup  of  violets,  was 
rendered  llightly  laftefeent  by  the  volatile  alcali,  and  quite 
milky  by  the  fixed  alcali,  and  by  a folution  of  i'accharum  faturni. 
The  infufion  of  tormentil  root  produced  no  change  in  it.” 
This  experiment,  he  oblerves,  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  lining  wells  with  brick — a practice  very  common 
in  many  places,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  rendering  the  water 
hard  and  unwholefome.  Clay  generally  contains  a variety  of 
heterogeneous  matters.  The  coloured  loams  often  participate 
of  bitumen,  and  the  ochre  of  iron.  Sand  and  calcareous  .earth 
are  ftill  more  common  ingredients  in  their  compofition ; and 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Geoffry  and  Mr.  Pott  prove,  that  the 
earth  of  alum  alfo  may  in  large  quantity  be  extrafted  from 
clay.  Now,  as  clay  is  expofed  to  the  open  air  for  a longfiiace 
of  time,  is  then  moulded  into  bricks,  and  burnt  5 this  procefs 
relembles  in  many  refpe£ls  that  by  which  the  alum-ftone  is  pre- 
pared. And  it  is  probable  that  the  white  elllorefcence  w'hich  is 
frequently  obferved  on  the  furface  of  new  bricks,  is  of  an 
aluminous  nature.  The  long  expolure  of  clay  to  the  air  before 
it  is  moulded  into  bricks,  the  fulphureous  exhalations  of  the 
pit-coal  ufed  for  burning  it,  together  with  the  fuffocating  and 
bituminous  vapour  which  arifes  from  the  ignited  clay  itfelf, 
futhciently  account  for  the  combination  of  vitriolic  acid  with 
the  earth  of  alum. 

Worlidge,  and  others  after  him,  have  endeavoured  to  excite 
brick-makers  to  trj''  thgir  tkill  in  making  a new  kind  of  brick, 
or  a compofition  of  clay  and  fand,  whereof  to  form  window- 
frames,  chimney-pieces,  door-cafes,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be 
made  in  pieces  fathioned  in  moulds,  which,  when  burnt,  may , 
he  fet  together  with  a fine  red  cement,  and  feem  as  one  entire 
piece,  by  which  may  be  imitated  all  manner  of  ftone-work. 
The  thing  Ihould  feem  fcatible,  by  the  earthen  pipes  made  fine, 
thin,  and  durable,  to  carry  water  under-ground  at  Portfmoulh  j 
and  by  the  earthen  backs  and  grates  for  chimneys,  formerly 
made  by  Sir  John  Winter,  of  a confiderable  fize  and  thick- 
nets. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  fliall  lay  before  our  redders 
an  account  of  Mr.  Cartwright’s  patent  bricks,  as  ftated  in  the 
fpecification,  dated  April  14,  1795.  The  principle  of  this 
invention  will  readily  be  comprehended,  by  fuppofing  the  two 
eppofite  fides  of  a common  brick  to  have  a groove  or  rabbet  down 
the  middle,  which  groove  muft  be  a little  more  than  half  the 
width  of  the  fide  of  the  brick  in  which  it  is  madej  there  will  then 
he  left  a fhoulder  on  each  fide  of  the  groove,  each  of  which 
Ihoulders  will  be  nearly  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  width  of 
the  fide  of  the  brick,  or  to  one  half  of  the  groove  or  rablrct. 
Sec  plate  59,  fig.  i.  A courle  of  thefe  bricks  being  laidfiioul- 
dcr  to  fiioulder,  as  in  fig.  they  will  form  an  indented  line, 
of  nearly  equal  divifions ; the  grooves  or  rabbets  being  fome- 
what  wider  than  the  two  adjoining  Ihouldcrs,  to  allow  for 
■jnortar,  See.  When  th«  next  courfc  comes  on,  the  Ihouldcrs 


of  the  bricks  which  compofe  it  will  fall  into  the  grooves  of  the 
firft  courfe  ; and  the  fiioulders  of  the  firlt  courfe  will  fit  into  the 
grooves  or  rabbets  of  the  fecond ; and  fo  on,  as  is  clearly  Ihcwn 
in  the  plate.  This  mode  of  fliaping  the  bricks  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  being  perfc6tly  fimple ; the  principle,  how'ever,  will 
be  preferved,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  made  to  lock 
into  or  cramp  each  other,  by  whatever  form  of  indenture,  or 
whether  by  one  groove,  or  more.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  in 
whatever  manner  the  variation  from  the  fimple  form  fig.  i.  is 
made,  except  by  flraight  line,  the  two  fides  of  the  brick,  &c. 
muft  proportionally  vary,  lb  that,  when  they  come  together  in 
woik,  they  may  correfpond  and  fit  each  other;  an  example  of 
which  is  exhibited  in  fig.  2,  where  a and  b fticw  the  oppofite. 
fides  of  a brick.  It  may  make  fome  fmall  laving  in  the  ex- 
pence, though  perhaps  not  a prudent  one,  if  the  bricks,  &c. 
were  of'  fuch  a width  as  to  admit  a common  brick,  or  piece  of 
plain  ftone,  between  the  Ihoulders  of  each  of  thefe  bricks;  in 
that  cafe,  the  groove  muft  be  made  proportionably  wider.  For 
the  purpofe  of  turning  the  angles,  it  may  be  expedient  to  have 
bricks  or  ftones  of  fuch  fize  and  lhape  as  to  correfpond  with 
each  wall  refpectively ; this  however  is  not  abfolutely  ne-. 
ceft’ary,  as  the  groove  in  the  bricks,  See.  of  each  wadi,  where 
they  crofs  or  meet  each  other,  may  be  levelled,  and  the  bricks- 
lap  over,  as  in  the  common  mode.  For  .the  purpofe  of  break- 
ing the  joints  in  the  depth  of  the  walls,  1 ricks  will  be  required 
of  different  lengths,  though  of  the  fame  wddth.  Buildings 
conftmfted  with  bricks  of  this  principle,  w'ill  require  no  bond- 
timber,  one  uuiverfal  bond  running  through,  and  connedling 
the  whole  building  together ; the  walls  of  which  can  neither 
crack  nor  bulge  out,  w'ithout  breaking  through  the  bricks  them- 
felves.  When  thefe  bricks,  &c.  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  fimpLe 
form,  fig.  I,  are  ufed  for  the  conftru6\ion  of  arches,  the  fides 
of  the  grooves  and  the  Ihoulders  Ihould  be  radii  of  the  circle,, 
of  W'hich  the  intended  arch  is  to  be  a fegment.  See  fig.  3. 
Though,  if  the  circle  be  very  large,  the  difierence  of  the  width 
of  the  bricks.  See.  at  top  and  bottom  will  be  fo  trilling  as  to 
make  a minute  attention  to  this  particular  fcarcely,  if  at  all 
neceffary.  When  thefe  arches  are  required  to  be  particularly 
flat,  or  are  applied  in  fuch  fituations  as  admit  not  of  end-walls, 
as  in  the  conftru6Iion  of  bridges,  Stc.  it  may  be  expedient  to 
have  the  Ihoulders  dove-tailed,  to  prevent  the  arch  cracking 
acrofs,  or  giving  way  endwife.  See  fig.  4.  If  the  bricks  arc 
as  wide  at  the  liottom  as  the  top,  the  manner  of  putting  theai 
together  by  a dove-tail  is  obvious  ; when  not  fo  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom as  the  top,  on  one  fide  of  the  brick.  See.  the  fides  of  the 
flioulders  muft  be  parallel,  and  on  the  ether  the  fides  of  the 
grooves  or  ra’obets  muft  be  parallel,  fo  that  tlie  two  fides  of  the 
bricks.  Sec.  which  fall  together,  may  conelpond.  See  fig.  4. 
b,  c.  In  forming  an  arch,  the  bricks  mull  be  courfed  acrofs 
tile  centre  on  which  the  arch  is  turned,  and  a grooved  fide  ot 
the  bricks  mull  face  the  w'orkmen.  See  fig.  6.  It  may  be  ex- 
pedient, though  not  abfolutely  necefl'ary,  in  laying  the  firft 
two  or  three  courfes  at  leaft,  to  begin  at  the  crown,  and  work 
downwards  each  way.  In  archw'ork,  the  bricks,  See.  maybe 
either  laid  in  mortar,  or  diy,  and  tFie  inlerllices  aftenvards 
filled  and  wedged  up,  by  pouring  in  lime-putty,  plafter  of 
Paris,  grouting,  or  any  other  convenient  material,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  workman  or  builder.  It  is  obvious  that  arches 
upon  this  principle,  having  no  lateral  preflure,  can  neither  ex- 
pand at  the  foot  nor  Ij'ring  at  the  crown  ; confequently  they 
will  want  no  abutments,  reepuring  only  jicrpendicular  walls  to 
be  let  into,  or  to  reft  upon  ; and  they  will  want  no  fuperincum- 
bent -weight  upon  the  crown  to  prevent  their  fpringing  up — a 
circumftance  of  great  importance  in  many  inflances  in  the 
conllniition  of  bridges.  Another  advantage  attending  tbis- 
mode  of  arching  is,  that  the  centres  may  be  ftmek  immedi- 
atoly  3 fo  that  the  lame  centre  (which  in  no  cafe  need  be  many 
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{cc't  wide,  'v.’liatevcr  111.17  breadth  of  the  arch)  may  lie 

regularly  fliifced,  as  the  work  proceeds.  Fmt  the  greateft  and 
inoii:  driking  advantage  attending  this  invention  is  the  abfo- 
IiUe  Icciirity  it  alVord.';,  and  at  a very  reafonable  rate,  againft 
the  podlbility  of  fire;  for,  from  the  peculiar  properties  of  this 
arch,  requiring  no  abutments,  it  may  be  laid  upon,  or  let  into, 
romnion  walls  no  llrongcr  than  what  are  required  for  timbers, 
ol  which  it  will  preclude  the  necellity,  and  lave  the  expence,” 

Oil  of  Bkicks,  olive  oil  imbibed  by  the  fubftance  of  bricks, 
and  afteiwards  diltilled  from  it.  This  oil  was  once  in  great 
lepute  for  curing  many  difeafes,  but  is  now  juftly  laid  afide. 

HmcK-Liijcr,  an  artificer,  whofe  bufincfs  is  to  build  with 
bricks.  The  materials  ufed  by  brick-layers  are  bricks,  tyles, 
inoit.ir,  laths,  nails,  and  tyle-pins.  Their  tools  are  a brick 
trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up  mortar ; a brick-ax,  to  cut 
bricks  to  the  detennined  fhape  ; a law,  for  fawing  bricks ; a 
ruli-ftone,  on  which  to  rub  them ; alfo  a fquare,  wherewith  to 
lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face  or  furface  of  the  brick,  to  fee 
whether  they  are  at  right  angles ; a bevel,  by  which  to  cut  the 
under  fides  of  bricks  to  the  angles  required ; a fmall  trannel 
of  iron,  wherewith  to  mark  the  bricks;  a lloat-ftone,  with 
which  to  rub  a moulding  of  brick  to  the  pattern  deferibed  ; a 
banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on  ; line-pins,  to  lay  their  rows  or 
couides  by ; plumb-rule,  whereby  to  carry  their  work  upright ; 
level,  to  condu6l.it  horizontal  ; fquare,  to  let  off  right  angles; 
ten-foot-rod,  wherewith  to  take  dimenfions ; jointer,  where- 
with to  run  the  long  joints;  ranuner,  wherewith  to  beat  the 
foundation ; crow  and  pick-ax,  wherewith  to  dig  through  walls. 
The  London  brick -layers  make  a regular  company,  which  was 
incor})oratcd  in  1568 ; and  confifts  of  a mafter,  two  wardens, 
20  alliflants,  and  78  on  the  livery. 

I>KiCK-Z/«yi;z^,  the  art  of  framing  edifices  of  bricks, 

Moxon  hath  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  art  of  brick-laying  ; 
in  which  he  deferibes  the  materials,  tools,  and  method  of  work- 
ing, ufed  by  brick-layers. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  bricks  be  laid  joint  on  joint 
in  the  middle  of  the  wall  as  feldom  as  may  be  ; and  that  there 
be  g(jod  bond  made  there,  as  well  as  on  the  outfides.  Some 
brick-layers,  in  working  a brick  and  half  wall,  lay  the  header 
on  one  fide  of  the  wall  perjiendicular  on  the  header  on  the  other 
fide,  and  lb  all  along  the  whole  courfe ; whereas,  if  the  header 
on  one  fide  of  the  wall  were  toothed  as  much  as  the  ftretcher 
on  the  other  fide,  it  would  be  a ftronger  toothing,  and  the 
joints  of  the  headers  of  one  fide  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
headers  of  the  courfc  they  lie  upon  of  the  other  fide.  If  bricks 
be  laid  in  winter,  let  them  be  kept  as  dry  as  poflible;  if  in 
fummer,  it  will  quit  coll  to  employ  boys  to  wet  them,  for  that 
they  will  then  unite  with  the  mortar  better  than  if  dry,  and  will 
make  the  work  ftronger.  In  large  buildings,  or  where  it  is 
thought  too  much  trouble  to  dip  all  the  bricks  feparately,  wa- 
ter may  be  thrown  on  each  couri'e  after  they  are  laid.  If  bricks 
arc  laid  in  fummer,  they  are  to  be  covered ; for  if  the  mortar 
dries  too  haftily,  it  wall  not  bind  fo  firmly  to  the  bricks  as 
when  left  to  dry  more  gradually.  If  the  bricks  be  laid  in 
winter,  they  lliould  alfo  be  covered  well,  to  protc6l  them  from 
rain,  fnow,  and  froll. 

BKiCK-fi/ii/trr,  is  he  whofe  employ  is  the  making  of 
bricks. 

BRICKING,  among  builders,  the  counterfeiting  of  a brick- 
w’all  ori  plaficr ; which  is  done  by  finearing  it  over  with  red 
ochre,  and  making  the  joints  with  an  edged  tool ; thefe  lall  are 
afterwards  filled  with  a fine  philter. 

BRIDE,  a woman  newly  married.  Among  the  Greeks, 
it  was  cultomary  for  the  bride  to  be  conduflcd  from  her  father’s 
houfc  to  her  hufbar.d’s  in  a chariot,  the  evening  being  chofen 
for  that  piirpofe,  to  conceal  her  blufijes  : Ilie  was  jdaced  in  the 
middle,  her  hniLand  fitting  on  one  fide,  and  one  of  her  inofi.  inti- 


mate friends  on  the  other;  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and 
fhe  was  entertained  in  the  paflTage  with  a fong  fuitable  to  the 
occafion.  When  they  arrived  at  the  journey’s  end,  the  axle-tree 
of  the  coach  they  rode  in  was  burnt,  to  fignify  that  the  bride 
was  never  to^  return  to  her  father’s  houfe. — Among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  bride  was  to  feem  to  be  ravHhed  by  force  from  her 
mother,  in  memory  of  the  ra.pe  of  the  Sabines  under  Romulus ; 
file  was  to  be  earned  home  in  the  night-time  to  the  bride- 
groom s houfe,  accompanied  by  three  boj’S,  one  whereof  carried 
a torch,  and  the  other  two  led  the  bride ; a fpindle  and  a diftalF 
being  carried  with  her  : file  brought  three  pieces  of  money,, 
called  ajfcs,  in  her  hand  to  the  bridegroom,  whofe  doors  on  this 
occafion  were  adorned  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees  : be- 
ing here  interrogated  who  file  was,  file  was  to  anfwer  Caia,  in 
memory  of  Caia  Cecilia,  wife  of  Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  was 
an  excellent  lantfica  or  fpinftrefs ; for  the  like  reafon,  before 
her  entrance,  file  lined  the  door-po.fis  with  wool,  and  fmeared 
them  with  greafe.  Fire  and  water  being  let  on  the  threfiiold, 
file  touched  both ; but  ftarting  back  from  the  door,  refufed  to 
enter,  till  at  length  file  palled  the  threfiiold,  being  careful  to 
ftep  over  without  touching  it  : here  the  keys  were  given  her ; a 
nuptial  fupper  was  prepared  for  her,  and  minftrels  to  divert 
her ; file  was  feated  on  the  figure  of  a priapus,  and  here  the 
attendant  boys  refigned  her  to  the  fronuba,  who  brought  her 
to  the  nuptial  chamber,  and  put  her  to  bed.  This  office  was 
to  be  performed  by  matrons  who  had  only  been  once  married, 
to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  for  perpetuity. 

BRIDEGROOM,  a man  newly  married,  the  fpoufe  of  the 
bride.  The  Spartan  bridegrooms  committed  a kind  of  rape 
upon  their  brides.  For  matters  being  agreed  on  between  them 
two,  the  woman  that  contrived  and  managed  the  match  having 
fhaved  the  bride’s  hair  clofe  to  her  fkin,  drefied  her  up  in 
man’s  clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a mattrafs : this  done,  in  came 
the  bridegroom,  in  his  ufual  drefs,  having  fupped  as  ordinary, 
and  ftcaling  as  privately  as  he  could  to  the  room  where  the 
bride  lay,  and  untying  her  virgin  girdle,  took  her  to  his  em- 
braces ; and  having  ftayed  a fliorl  time  with  her,  returned  to 
his  companions,  with  whom  he  continued  to  fpend  his  life, 
remaining  with  them  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  unlefs  he 
ftole  a fiiort  vifit  to  his  bride,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
a great  deal  of  circumfpe61Ion,  and  fear  of  being  difeovered. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  bridegroom  was  decked  to  receive  his 
bride;  his  hair  was  combed  and  cut  in  a particular  form;  he 
had  a coronet  or  chaplet  on  his  head,  and  was  drefied  In  a 
white  garment. — By  the  ancient  canons,  the  bridegroom  was 
to  forbear  the  enjoyment  of  his  bride  the  firfi;  night,  in  hsnour 
of  the  nuptial  benediflion  given  by  the  prieft  on  that  day'. 
In  Scotland,  and  alfo  it  is  thought  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
a fcandalous  feudal  cuflom,  called  marcbet,  obtained ; by  which 
the  lord  of  the  manor  was  intitled  to  the  firli  night’s  cohabita- 
tion with  his  tenants’  brides. 

BRIDEWELL,  a work-houfe,  or  place  of  corre6tIon  for 
vagrants,  firumpets,  and  other  dlfordcrly  perfons. — Thefe  are 
made  to  work,  being  maintained  with  clothing  and  diet;  and 
when  it  feenis  good  to  their  governors,  they  are  fent  by  pafles 
into  their  native  countries  ; however,  while  they  remain  here, 
they  are  not  only  made  to  work,  but,  according  to  their  crimes, 
receive  once  a-fortnight  fuch  a number  of  ftripes  as  the  go- 
vernor may  diredd.  Several  new  buildings  intended  to  correct 
the  morals  of  the  vicious  and  dilhoneft  part  of  the  community, 
have  been  eredled  near  the  metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  improved  plan  fuggefted  by  the  late  bene- 
volent Mr.  Howard,  In  thefe  the  culprit  is  confined  in  a 
fmall  but  wholefome  cell,  and  entirely  (hut  out  from  all  com- 
munication with  external  objedts  ; in  which  ftate  the  mind 
IS  forced  into  refleddion  ; and  from  this  mode  of  punifinnent  the 
nioft  happy  effedls  have  already  refulted,  and  arc  likely  to  re- 
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fult  fo  long  as  thefe  Infrltutions  are  conduifled,  as  they  are  at 
prefent,  under  the  management  of  the  moft  relpe61:ablc  gentle- 
men and  magillnites  in  the  different  counties  of  England. 

Brideu’ell,  near  Fleet-ftreel,  is  a foundation  of  a mixed  and 
fmgular  nature,  partaking  of  the  hofpital,  the  prifon,  and  the 
workhoufe.  It  was  founded  in  1553,  by  Edward  VI.  who 
gave  the  place  where  king  John  had  formerly  kept  his  court, 
and  which  had  been  repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  city  of 
I.ondon,  with  700  merks  of  land,  bedding,  and  other  furniture. 
Several  yoaiths  are  fent  to  this  hofpital  as  apprentices  to  manu- 
fatlurers,  who  refide  there  ; they  are  clothed  in  blue  doublets 
and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Having  faithfully  ferved  their 
time  of  feven  years,  they  have  their  freedom,  and  a donation 
of  lol.  each,  for  carrying  on  their  refpedtive  employments. 

BRIDGE,  a work  of  mafonry  or  timber,  confifting  of  one 
or  more  arches  built  over  a river,  canal,  or  the  like,  for  the 
conveniency  of  pall'engers.  See  Architecture,  Part  IV. 
and  Canal.  Bridges  are  a fort  of  edifices  very  difficult  to 
execute  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  laying  foundations 
and  walling  under  water.  The  parts  of  a bridge  are,  the 
piers  ; the  arches ; the  pavement,  or  way  over  for  cattle  and 
carriages  j the  foot-way  on  each  fide,  for  foot-pafl'engers ; the 
rail  or  parapet,  which  inclofes  the  whole ; and  the  butments 
or  ends  of  the  bridge  on  the  bank.  The  necelTary  requifites 
in  a bridge  are,  that  it  be  well-defigned,  commodious,  durable, 
and  fuitably  decorated.  The  piers  of  ftone-bridges  lliould  be 
equal  in  number,  that  there  may  be  one  arch  in  the  middle, 
■w^ere  commonly  the  current  is  ftrongeft  j their  tMcknefs  is 
not  to  be  Id's  than  a fixth  part  of  the  fpan  of  the  , arch,  nor  more 
than  a fourth  ; they  are  commonly  guarded  in  the  front  with 
angular  fterlings,  to  break  the  force  of  the  current : the  ftrongeft 
arches  are  thofe  whofe  fweep  is  a whole  femicircle.  As  the 
piers  of  bridges  always  diminifli  the  bed  of  a river,  in  cafe 
of  inundations,  the  bed  muft  be  funk  or  hollowed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  piers,  fo  that  the  waters  ftiall 
gain  in  depth  what  they  lofe  in  breadth,  otherwife  they  may 
wafii  away  the  foundation  and  endanger  the  piers.  To  prevent 
this,  they  fometimes  diminilli  the  current,  either  by  lengthening 
its  courfe,  or  by  making  it  more  winding ; or  by  ftopping  the 
bottom  with  rows  of  planks,  ftakes,  or  piles,  which  break  the 
force  of  the  cuiTent. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges 
was  firft  committed  to  the  pontifices  or  priefts  j then  to  the 
cenfors,  or  curators  of  the  roads ; laftly,  the  emperors  took  the 
care  of  bridges  into  their  own  hands.  Thus  Antoninus  Pius 
built  the  Pons  Janiculenfis  of  marble;  Gordian  reftored  the 
Pons  Ceftius  ; and  Adrian  built  a new  one  denominated  from 
him.  In  the  middle-age,  bridge-building  was  reckoned  among 
the  adls  of  religion ; and  a regular  order  of  Hofpitallers  was 
founded  by  St.  Benezet,  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  centuiy, 
under  the  denomination  q{ pontifices,  or  bridge-builders,  whofe 
office  it  was  to  be  aififtant  to  travellers,  by  making  bridges, 
fettling  ferries,  and  receiving  ftrangers  in  hofpitals,  or  houfes 
built  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Of  all  the  bridges  of  antiquity, 
that  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
magnificent. 

Among  modern  bridges,  that  of  Weftminfter,  built  over  the 
river  Thames,  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
It  confifts  of  13  large  and  2 fmall  arches,  together  with  14  in- 
termediate piers.  Each  pier  terminates  with  a faliant  right 
angle  againll  either  ftream  ; the  two  middle  piers  arc  each  17 
feet  in  thicknefs  at  the  fpringing  of  the  arches,  and  contain 
3000  cubic  feet,  or  near  aoo  tons,  of  folid  ftone ; and  the 
others  dccrcafe  in  width  equally  on  each  fide  by  one  foot.  All 
the  arches  of  this  bridge  arc  feniicircular ; they  all  fpring  from 
about  two  feet  above  Jow-water  mark ; Uw  middle  arch  is  76 
VOJL.  II. 
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feet  wide, ' and  the  others  deercafe  tii  breadth  equally  on  each 
fide  by  4 feet. 

London-bridge  confifts  of  20  locks  or  arches,  19  of  which 
are  open,  and  one  filled  up  or  Tjbfcured.  It  is  900  feet  long, 
60  high,  and  74  broad,  with  almoft  20  feet  aperture  in  each 
arch.  It  is  fupported  by  18  piers,  from  23  to  34  feet  thick  ; 
fo  that  the  greateft  water-way  when  the  tide  is  above  the 
fterlings  is  430  feet,  fcarce  half  the  width  of  the  river;  and  be- 
low the  fterlings,  the  water-way  is  reduced  to  194  feet.  Thus 
a river  900  feet  wide  is  here  forced  through  a channel  of  194 
feet,  which  renders  the  fall  of  the  water  on  the  recefs  of  the 
tide  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  both  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
to  thole  who  pafs  through  the  arches.  London-bridge  was 
firft  built  of  timber,  fonie  time  before  the  year  994,  by  a col- 
lege of  priefts,  to  whom  the  profits  of  the  feny  of  St.  Mary 
Overj'’s  had  defeended  ; it  was  repaired,  or  rather  new  built 
of  timber,  in  1163.  The  ftonc-bridge  was  begun  by  king 
Henry  in  1176,  and  finillied  by  king  John  In  1209.  The  ar- 
chitedl  was  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a prieft.  For  the  keeping  it 
in  repair,  a large  houfe  is  allotted,  with  a gi’eat  nimiber  of 
offices,  and  a vaft  revenue  in  land,  &c.  The  chief  otficers  arc 
two  bridge-mafters,  chofen  yearly  out  of  the  body  of  the 
livery. 

Blackfriars-bridge,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
built  according  to  a plan  drawm  by  IMr.  Roller!  Mylne,  is  an 
exceeding  light  and  elegant  ftrudture.  The  arches  are  only  9 
in  number;  but  very  large,  and  of  an  elliptical  form.  The 
centre-arch  is  1 00  feet  wide ; thofe  on  the  fides  decreafe  in  a re- 
gular gradation  ; and  the  width  of  thatnear  the  abutment  at  each 
end  is  70  feet.  It  has  an  open  baluftrade  at  the  top,  and  a foot- 
way on  each  fide,  with  room  for  three  carriages  abreaft  in  the 
middle.  It  has  alfo  recelfes  on  the  fides  for  the  foot-palfen- 
gers,  each  fupported  by  two  lofty  Ionic  columns. 

Poulet  mentions  a bridge  of  a fingle  arch  in  the  city  of  Mun- 
fter  in  Bothnia,  much  bolder  than  that  of  the  noted  Rialto  at 
Venice.  But  thefe  are  nothing  to  a bridge  in  China,  built 
from  one  mountain  to  another,  confifting  of  a fingle  arch  400 
cubits  long  and  500  in  height,  whence  it  is  called  the  fifing- 
bridge : a figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Kircher  alfo  fpeaks  of  a bridge  in  the  fame  country 
360  perches  long,  fupported  by  300  pillars. 

liujben  Bridge,  Pont  de  jonc,  is  made  of  large  ftieaves  of 
nifties  growing  in  marftiy  grounds,  which  they  cover  with 
boards  or  planks ; they  fen'e  for  crofting  ground  that  is  boggy, 
miry,  or  rotten.  The  Romans  had  alfo  a fort  of  fubitaneous 
bridges  made  by  the  foldiers,  of  boats,  or  fometimes  of  calks, 
leathern  bottles,  or  bags,  or  even  of  bullocks  bladders  blown 
up  and  faftened  together,  called  ajeogafri.  M.  Couplet  give* 
the  figure  of  a portable  bridge  200  feet  long,  eafily  taken  aSim- 
der  and  put  together  again,  and  which  40  men  may_  carry. 
Frezier  fpeaks  of  a wonderful  kind  of  bridge  at  Apurima  in 
Lima,  made  of  ropes,  formed  of  the  bark  of  a tree. 

Pendent  or  Hanging  Bridges,  called  alfo  PbilofopUcal 
Bridges,  are  thofe  not  lupported  either  by  polls  or  pillars,  but 
hung  at  large  in  the  air,  only  fupported  at  the  two  ends  or  but- 
ments. Inllances  of  fuch  bridges  are  given  by  Palladio  and 
others.  Dr,  Wallis  gives  the  defign  of  a timber-bridge  70  feet 
long,  without  any  pillars,  which  may  be  ufeful  in  fomc  places 
where  pillars  cannot  be  conveniently  ercilled.  Dr.  Plot  alfurcs 
us,  that  there  was  formerly  a large  bridge  over  the  callleditch 
at  Tutbuiy  in  Staftbrdftilre,  made  of  pieces  of  timber,  nono 
much  above  a yard  long,  and  yet  not  fupported  underneatl> 
either  with  pillars  or  archwork,  or  any  fort  of  jirop  whatever. 

JJaiw-Bridge,  one  that  is  faftened  with  hinges  at  one  end 
onlv,  fo  that  the  other  may  be  drawn  up;  In  which  cafe,  the 
bridge  Hands  upright*  to.  hinder  the  palliige  o£  a ditch  or  moats 
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rijtng-l^iR  I j)GK,  or  Pons  du^orhis,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
bridge  made  of  pontoons,  leather  boats,  hollow  lieams,  catks, 
or  the  like,  laid  on  a river,  and  covered  with  planks,  for  the 
paflage  of  an  army. 

/'^7«^!f-BKinGE  (pout  vplaiti^  more  particularly  denotes  a 
bridge  compofed  of  one  or  two  boats  joined  together  by  a lort 
of  flooring,  and  furroulided  With  a rail  or  bahiftrade ; having 
alfo  one  or  more  niatts,  to  which  is  faftened  a cablt*  fupported, 
at  proper  di  (lances,  by  boars,  and  extended  to  an  anchor,  to 
which  the  other  end  is  tattened,  in  the  middle  of  the  water:  by 
which  contrivance,  the  bridge  becomes  moveable,  like  a pen- 
dulum from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  without  any 
other  help  than  the  rudder. — Such  bridges  fometimes  alfo  con- 
fill  of  two  (lories,  for  the  quicker  pall'age  of  a great  number  of 
men,  or  that  both  infantry  and  cavalry  maj^  pafs  at  the  fame 
time. 

In  plate  57  Is  reprefented  a flying-bridge  of  this  kind.  Fig. 
1 . is  a perl'pefllve  view  of  the  courfe  of  a river  and  its  two 
banks,  a,  b,  c,  cl.  Two  long-boats  or  batteaux,  which  fup- 
port  the  flying-bridge.  G H,  K L,  two  mails  joined  at  their 
tops  by  two  tranfverfe  jjieces,  or  beams,  and  a central  arch, 
and  fupported  in  a vertical  pofitlon  by  two  pair  of  flirouds  and 
two  chains  L N,  HR.  M,  a horfe,  or  crofs  piece,  over  which 
the  rope  or  cable  M,  F,  e,f,  that  rides  or  holds  the  bridge 
againll  the  current,  pafles.  E,  a roll  or  windlafs  round  which 
the  rope  M,  F,  e,f,  is  wound,  a,  b.  The  rudders.  AB,  and 
C D,  two  portions  of  bridges  of  boats  faftened  to  the  bank  on 
each  fide,  and  between  which  the  flying-bridge  moves  in  pair- 
ing from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other.  e,f.  Chains  fup- 
ported by  two  punts,  or  fmall  flat-bottomed  boats : there  are 
five  or  fix  of  thefe  punts  at  about  40  fathoms  from  one  another. 
The  firft,  or  fartheft  from  the  bridge,  is  moored  with  anchors 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Fig.  2.  Is  a plan  of  the  fame  bridge,  a,  b,  c,  d.  The  two 
boats  thatfupport  it.  K and  G,  the  two  mails.  K F G,  the 
tranfverfe  piece  or  beam  over  which  the  cable  pafles.  E,  the 
roll,  or  windlafs  round  which  the  rope  or  cable  is  wound. 
a,  b,  The  rudders.  O,  a boat,  e,  One  of  the  punts,  or  fmall 
flat-bottomed  boats  that  fupport  the  chain.  N,  N,  pumps  for 
e.xtra£ling  the  water  out  of  the  boats.  P,  P,  capftans. 

Fig.  3 . A lateral  elevation  of  the  bridge,  a,  c.  One  of  the 
boats,  h.  The  rudder.  E,  The  roll,  or  windlafs.  M,  The 
horfe,  or  crofs-piece.  G,  H,  One  of  the  malls.  E,  M,  H,  F, 
The  cable.  In  this  view  the  baluftrade  running  along  the  fide 
of  the  bridge  is  plainly  exhibited. 

Fig.  4.  Elevation  of  the  hinder  or  ftem  part  of  the  bridge. 
a,  b,  I'he  two  boats.  G H,  K L,  The  two  malls.  H L,  The 
upper  tranfverfe  beam,  p,  q.  The  lower  tranfverfe  beam,  or 
that  over  which  the  cable  paflTes,  and  on  which  it  Aides  from 
one  mail  to  the  other ; this  beam  is  therefore  always  kept  well 
greafed.  p,  k,  q,  g,  Shrouds  extending  from  the  fides  of  the 
bridge  to  the  tops  of  the  malls.  M,  The  horfe  or  crofs-piece 
over  which  the  cable  paflTes  to  the  roll  or  windlafs  E. 

Bridges  of  Boats,  are  either  made  of  copper  or  wooden 
boats,  faftened  with  Hakes  or  anchors,  and  laid  over  with 
planks.  One  of  the  moll  notable  exploits  of  Julius  Csefar  was 
the  expeditious  making  a bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine. 
Modern  armies  carry  copper  or  tin  boats,  called  pontoons,  to 
be  in  readinefs  for  making  bridges : feveral  of  thefe  being 
joined  fide  by  fide  till  they  reach  acrofs  the  river,  and  planks 
laid  over  them,  make  a plane  for  the  men  to  march  on. 
There  are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Bcaucaire  and  Rouen, 
which  rife  and  fall  with  the  water ; and  that  at  Seville  is 
faid  to  exceed  them  both.  The  bridge  of  boats  at  Rouen, 
built  in  lieu  of  the  ftately  Hone-bridge  ercdled  there  by 
the  Romans,  is  rejircfciited  by  a modern  writer  as  the 
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wonder  of  the  prefent  age..  It  alwa)'s  floats,  and  rlfes  and 
falls  with  the  tide,  or  as  the  land-waters  fill  the  river.  It  is 
near  300  yards  long,  andiis  paved  with  Hone,  juft  as  the  ftreets 
are ; carnages  with  the  greateft  burdens  go  over  it  with  eafe, 
and  men  and  horfes  with  fafety,  though  there  are  no  rails  on 
either  hand.  The  boats  are  verj^  firm,  and  well  moored  with 
ftrong  chains,  and  the  whole  well  looked  after  and  conftantly 
repaired,  though  now  verj"  old. 

FIoating-BiKiOGZ,  is  ordinarily  made  of  two  fmall  bridges,, 
laid  one  over  the  other,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  nppermolL 
ftretches  and  runs  out,  by  the  help  of  certain  cords  running 
through  pullies  placed  along  the  fides  of  the  under-bridge,, 
which  pulh  it  forwards  till  the  end  of  it  joins  the  place  it  is  de- 
figned  to  be  fixed  on.  When  thefe  two  bridges  arc  ftretched 
out  to  their  full  length,  fo  that  the  two  middle  ends  meet,  they 
are  not  to  be  above  four  or  five  fathoms  long  ; becaufe,  if 
longer,  they  will  break.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  luqirifing  out- 
works, or  pofts  that  have  but  narrow  moats.  In  the  memoirs- 
of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  we  find  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance of  3 floating  bridge,  which  la}"S  itfelf  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river. 

Natural  Bruog'e,  Implies  a bridge  not  conftrudled  by  art, 
but  the  refult  of  fome  operation  of  nature.  A moll  wonderful 
bridge  of  this  kind  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Jefferfon  in  his  State  cf 
Virgima.  It  is  on  the  afeent  of  a hill,  which  feems  to  have 
been  cloven  through  its  length  by  fome  great  convulfion.  The 
fift'ure,  juft  at  the  bridge,  is  by  fome  deemed- 270  feet  deep,  by 
others  only  205.  It  Is  about  45  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  andpo 
feet  at  the  top ; this  of  courfe  determines  the  length  of  the 
bridge,  and  its  height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  mid- 
dle is  about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch  about  40  feet.  A part 
of  this  thicknefs  is  conftituted  by  a coat  of  earth,  which  gives- 
growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both 
fides,  is  one  folid  rock  of  limeftone.  The  arch  ;ipproaches  the 
femi-elllptical  form  j but  the  larger  axis  of  the  cllipfis,  which 
would  be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than  the 
tranfverfe.  Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in 
fome  parts  with  a parapet  of  fixed  rock,  yet  few  have  refolu- 
tion  to  look  over  them  into  the  abyfs.  If  the  view  from  the 
top  however  be  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an 
equal  degree.  It  is  impoflible  for  the  emotions  ariling  from  the 
fublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here : fo  beantiful  an 
arch,  fo  elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  hea- 
ven, the  rapture  of  the  fpeftator  is  really  indefcribable  ! The 
fiffiire  continuing  narrow,  deep,  and  ftraight  for  a confiderable 
diftance  above  and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a fliort  but  very 
pleafing  view  of  the  North-mountain  on  one  fide  and  Blue- 
ridge  on  the  other,  at  the  diftance  each  of  them  of  about  five 
miles.  This  bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which 
it  has  given  name,  and  aflbrds  a public  and  commodious  paf- 
fage  over  a valley,  which  cannot  be  eroded  elfewhere  for  a con- . 
fiderable  diftance.  The  ftream  palfing  under  it  is  called  Cedar- 
creck.  It  is  a water  of  James  River,  and  fuflicient  in  the  drieft  _ 
feafons  to  turn  a grift-mill,  though  its  fountain  is  not  more 
than  two  miles  above.  Don  Ulloa  mentions  a break,  fimilar 
to  this,  in  the  province  of  Angaraez,  in  South  America. 

Bridge,  in  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which  go  be- 
tween the  two  tranfums  of  a gun-carriage,  on  which  the  bed 
reds. 

Bridge,  in  mufic,  a term  for  that  part  of  a flringcd  Inftni- 
ment  over  which  the  ftrings  arc  ftretched.  The  bridge  of  a vio- 
lin is  about  one  inch  and  a quarter  high,  and  near  an  inch  and 
a half  long. 

Bill DGE -TOWN,  Ihc  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes, 
fitualcd  in  tha  inmoft  part  of  Carlille  Bay.  It  contains  1500 
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houfes,  and  would  make  a figure  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe. 
The  ftreets  are  broad,  the  houl'es  high,  and  the  rents  dear. 
UTie  wharfs  and  quays  are  neat  and  convenient,  and  the  forts  are 
very  ftrong.  The  church  is  as  large  as  fume  cathedrals,  and  it 
has  a fine  organ.  Here  alfo  is  a free  fchool,  an  hofpital,  and  a 
college;  the  hitter  created  by  the  fociety  for  propagating  the 
gol'pel,  purfuant  to  the  will  of  colonel  Codrington,  who  en- 
dowed it  with  20C0I.  a year,  for  the  maintenance  of  profefibrs 
and  fcholars  in  divinity,  phyficj  and  furgery.  T^on.  50.  36.  W. 
Lat.  13.  5.  N. 

BRIDGENORTH,  a borough  in  Shropfiiirc,  with  amarketon 
Saturday.  It  is  feated-on-+he  Severn,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  joined  by  a handfome  Rone  bridge.  They  are  called  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Town.  The  ftreets  arc  broad  and  paved, 
and  it  has  two  churches.  It  was  formerly  fortified  with  walls, 
and  had  a caftle,  feated  on  a rock,  but  now  in  ruins.  It  is  20 
miles  W.  by  N.,of  Birmingham,  and  139  N.  W.  of  London. 
Lon.  2,  28.  W.,  Lat.  32.  36.  N. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a large  borough  of  Somerfetftiire,  with  two 
markets  on  Thurfday  and  Saturday.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Parret,  over  which  is  a ftone  bridge,  and  near  it  ftiips  of  100 
tons  burden  may  ride.  It  carries  on  a confiderable  coafting 
trade,  and  trades  likewife  with  Ireland  and  Norway.  I'he  tide 
herfe  nifties  In  with  great  violence,  and  rifes  to  a vaft  height. 
It  is  eight  miles  S.  of  the  Briftol  Channel,  31  S.  S.  W.  of 
Briftol,  and  137  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  3.  10.  W, 
Lat.  31.  7.  N. 

BRIDLE,  in  the  manege,  a contrivance  made  of  ftraps  or 
thongs  of  leather  and  pieces  of  iron,  in  order  to  keep  a horfc  in 
fubjeftion  and  direft  his  courfe.  The  feveral  parts  of  a bri- 
dle are  the  bit,  or  fnaffle  3 the  head-ftall,  or  leathers  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the  bit ; the  fillet,  over  the  fore-head 
and  under  the  fore-top;  the  throat-band,  which  buttons  from  the 
head-band  under  the  throat ; the  reins,  or  long  thongs  of  lea- 
ther that  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit,  and  being  caft  over 
the  horfe’s  head,  the  rider  holds  them  in  his  hand ; the  nofe- 
band,  going  through  loops  at  the  back  of  the  head-ftall,  and 
buckled  under  the  cheeks ; the  trench  ; the  cavefan ; the  mar- 
tingal ; and  the  chatf  halter. 

Pliny  alTures  us  that  one  Pelethronius  firft  Invented  the  bri- 
dle and  faddle  ; though  Virgil  aferibes  the  invention  to  the  La- 
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pithae,  to  whom  he  gives  the  epithet  Pelcibronii,  from  a moun- 
tain in  ThcflTaly  named  Pekthronium,  where  horfes  were  firft 
begun  to  be  broken.  The  firft  horfemen,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  governing  horfes  with  bridles,  managed  them 
only  with  a rope  or  a fwitch,  and  the  accent  of  the  voice.  This 
was  the  praftice  of  the  Numidians,  Getulians,  Libyans,  and 
Mallilians.  The  Roman  youth  alfo  learned  the  art  of-  fighting 
without  bridles,  which  was  an  exercife  or  leftbn  in  the  manege; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  on  the  Trajan  column,  foldiers  are  repre- 
fented  riding  at  full  fpeed  without  any  bridles  on. 

StoMwg-BRim.E.  See  Bkank. 

BRIDON,  orSN  AEULE,  after  the  Engliib  faftiion,  is  a very 
(lender  month-bit  without  any  branches.  The  Englifti  make 
much  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarcely  ufe  any  true  bridles  excejd  in 
the  feiwice  of  war.  The  French  call  them  bridons,  by  way  of 
diftinftion  from  bridles. 

BRIDLINGTON,  a fea-port  town  in  the  eaft  riding  of 
Yorkftiire  in  England.  It  is  fituatcd  on  a creek  of  the  foa 
near  Flamborough-head,  having  a commodious  quay  for  ftiijis 
to  take  in  their  lading.  It  has  a fafe  harbour,  and  is  a place 
of  good  trade.  It  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Jitiriwgto?!,  as  it  once  gave  title  to  an  carl  of  that  name. 
E.  long.  o.  10.  N.  lat.  34.  13. 

BRIDl’ORT,  a town  of  Dorfetftilre  in  England,  ft  has  a 
low  dirty  fituation  between  two  rivers,  which,  at  a little  dif- 
lance,  joining  a fmall  ftream,  formerly  made  a convenient  har- 
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hour ; but  Is  now  quite  choked  up  with  fand.  It  fends  tv/o 
members  to  parliament,  who  are  chofen  by  the  inhabitant  houf*- 
holders.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufaiflure  of  ropes  and  cables - 
for  ftiipping.  W.  long.  3.  o.  N.lat.  30. 40. 

BRIEF,  inlaw,  an  abridgment  of  the  client’s  cafe,  made 
out  for  the  inftru61ion  of  counfel  on  a trial  at  law;  wherein  the 
cafe  of  the  plaintift',  &c.  is  to  be  brietly  but  fully  ftated : the 
proofs  mtift  be  placed  in.  due  order,  and  proper  anfwers  made 
to  whatever  may  be  objefted  to  the  client’s  caufe  by  the  oppo- 
fite  fide ; and  herein  great  care  is  requifite,  that  nothing  be 
omitted,  to  endanger  the  caufe. 

In  Scots  law,  it  fignifies  a \yrit  ifllied  from  the  chancery,  di- 
refted  to  any  judge  ordlnarj",  commanding  him  to  call  a jury 
to  inijuirc  into  the  cafe  mentioned  in.  tire  briefj  and  upon  their 
verdi6l  to  pronounce  fentence. 

jlpoJloUcal  Briefs,  letters  which  the  pope  difpatches  tO’ 
princes,  or  other  raagiftrates,  relating  to  any  public  affair. — 
Thefe  briefs  are  diftinguiftied  from  bulls,  in  regard  the  latter 
are  more  ample,  and  always  written  on  parchment,  and  fealed 
with  lead  or  green  wax ; whereas  briefs  are  ver}'-  concife,  writ- 
ten on  paper,  fealed  with  red  wax,  and  with  the  feal  of  the 
filhennan,  or  St.  Peter  in  a boat. 

BRIEG,  a town  of  Silefia  in  Germany,  fituated  in  E.  lofig. 
17.  33.  N.  lat.  30.  40. 

BRIEI-,  a maritime  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  iftand  of  Vourn.  It  was  one  of  the  cautionary 
towns  which  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  queen  .Elizabeth, 
and  garrifoned  by  the  Englifti  during  her  reign  and  part  of  the 
next.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1372,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  their  republic.  It  is  feated  at  the  moutli^ 
of  the  river  Meufe,  in  E.  long.  3.  36.  N.  lat.  31.  33. 

BRIESCIA,  a palatinate  in  the  "duchy  of  Lithuania,  in  Po- 
land. The  name  given  to  it  by  feme  is  Po/c/?iz.  Itisboundedv 
on  the  north,  by  Novogrode  and  I'roki ; on  the  w^ft,  by  thole  ot 
Biellko  and  Lublin  ; on  the  fouth,  by  that  of  Chelm  and  Upper 
Volhinia;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  territory  of  Rziczica.  This-, 
province  is  of  confiderable  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  the  rivers  Bug  and  Pripefe  : it  is  lull  of  woods  and 
marflies ; and  there  are  lakes  that  yield  large  quai^tities  of  filli, 
that  are  falted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  fent  into  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces. 

BRIEUX  (St.),  a confiderable  town  of  France,  In  the  de- 
partment of  Finifterre  and  late  province  ot  Brittany.  It  is 
feated  in  a bottom,  furrounded  with  mountains,  which  deprive 
it  of  a profpe6b  of  the  fea,  though  it  is  not  above  a mile  and  a 
quarter  from  it,  and  there  forms  a fmall  port.  1 he  churches, 
ftreets,  and  fquares,  are  tolerably  handfome ; but  the  town  is 
without  walls  and  ditches.  The  church  of  Michael  is  in  the 
fnburb  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  the  largeft  in  the  place.  The 
college  is  maintained  by  the  town  for  the  inftruAion  of  youth-. 
W.  long.  2.  158.  N.lat.  48.  33. 

BRIG,  or"BRiGANTiNE,  a merchant-ftnp  with  two  maft.s. 
This  term  is  not  nniverfally  confined  to  vellcls  ot  a particular 
conftrudtion,  or  which  are  mailed  and  rigged  in  a manner  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.  It  is  variouily  applied,  by.  the  mariners 
of  ditlerent  European  nations,  to  a peculiar  fort  of  vellcl  of 
their  own  marine.  Anumgft  Britilh  fenmen,  this  velVel  is  dilr 
tiuguilhed  by  having  her  mainfails  let  nearly  in  the  plane  ot 
her  Iceel ; whereas  the  mainfails  of  larger  ftfqis  are  hung  athwart, 
or  at  right  angles  with  the  ihip  s length,  and  l.illcncd  l->  a yard 
which  hangs  parallel  to  the  deck  : but  in  a brig,  the  forcmoll 
edge  of  the  mainl'ail  is  fattened  in  difierent  places  to  hoops  which 
encircle  the  maimnall,  and  Hide  up  and  down  it  as  the  fail  is 
hoilled  or  lowered ; it  is  extended  by  a galV  above  and  a boom 

below.  . . 

BRIGADE,  in  the  military  art,  a party  or  divifion  ot  a 
body  ot  loldicrs,  whether  horte  or  foot,  under  the  command  of  ■ 
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sVb'rigadier. — army  is  divided  into  brigades  of  horfe  and 
brigades  of  foot : a brigade  of  horfe  is  a body  of  eight  or  ten 
Hquadrons;  a brigade  of  foot  contids  of  four,  five,  or  fix  batta- 
lions. The  eldell  brigade  has  the  right  of  the  firft  line,  ami 
the  fecond  the  right  of  the  fecond  ; the  two  next  take  the  left 
of  the  twm  lines,  and  the  youngelt  ftand  in  the  centre. 

BuKi.^DE  Major,  is  an  otlicer  appointed  by  the  brigadier,  to 
allid  him  in  the  management  and  ordering  of  his  brigade. 

liillGADIER,  is  the  general  olHcer  who  has  the  command 
:«f  a brigade.  The  eldeft  colonels  are  generally  advanced  to 
this  poll:.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is  brigadier  of  the  day.  They 
march  at  the  head  of  their  own  brigades,  and  are  allowed  a 
ferjeant  and  ten  men  of  their  own  brigade  for  their  guard. 
But  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Britifli  fervice  is  now 
-abo!  idled. 

BRIGANDINE,  a coat  of  mail,  a kind  of  ancient  defenfive 
■annour,  confifting  of  thin  jointed  fcales  of  plate,  pliant  and 
-cafy  to  the  body. 

BRIGANTINE.  See  Brig. 

BRIGG,  by  fome  called  Glamford  Brldg-es,  a town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lincolnfliire,  featedonthe  river  Ankain,  W.  long,  o 20. 
N.  lat.  53.  40. 

BRIGGS  (Elenry),  one  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  in 
the  i6th  century,  was  bom  at  Warley  Wood  in  the  parifli  of 
Halifax  in  Yorkfliire,  in  1556,  In  1592,  he  was  made  ex- 
aminer and  lefturer  in  m.athematics,  and  foon  after  reader  of 
the  phyfic  letlure  founded  by  Dr.  Linacer.  When  Grdham 
college  in  London  was  eftabl idled,  he  was  chofen  the  firll  pro- 
I'ellor  of  geometry  there,  about  the  beginning  of  March  1596. 
»ln  1609,  Mr.  Briggs  contrafted  an  intimacy  with  the  learned 
Mr.  James  Udier,  afterwards  archbidiop  of  Armagh,  which 
continued  many  years  by  letters,  two  of  which,  written  by  our 
author,  are  yet  extant.  In  one  of  thefe  letters,  dated  in  Auguft 
i(5io,  he  tells  his  friend  he  was  engaged  on  the  fubjeft  of 
eclipfes ; and  in  the  other,  dated  March  loth,  1615,  he  ac- 
rjuaints  him  with  his  being  wholly  employed  about  the  noble 
invention  of  logarithms,  then  lately  dilcovered,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  which  he  had  afterwards  a great  dm  re.  In  1619,  he 
was  made  Savilian  profed’or  of  geometry  at  Oxford  j and  re- 
figned  his  profcdbrfhip  of  Grediam  college  on  the  2 3th  of 
July  1620.  Soon  after  his  going  to  Oxford,  he  was  incor- 
porated mafter  of  arts  in  that  univeriity;  where  he  continued 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  January  1630. 
Dr.  Smith  gives  him  the  charabler  of  a man  of  great  probity  j 
m contemner  of  riches,  and  contented  with  his  own  llation ; 
preferring  a dudioiis  retirement  to  all  the  fplendid  circum- 
Itances  of  life.  He  wrote,  i.  Logarithmorum  chilias  prima. 
2.  Arltbmetica  hgariibmica.  3.  Trigonomctfia  Britanmca. 
4.  A fmall  traiSI  on  the  north-wed  pad’age  j and  fome  other 
works. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE,  a fea-jiort  town  of  SiidTex  in 
England.  It  is  rather  a large  and  populous  town,  though  ill 
built,  and  has  a pretty  good  harbour.  W.  long.  o.  10.  N. 
lat.  30.  50.  It  was  at  this  place  king  Charles  II.  embarked 
for  France,  1631,  after  the  battle  of  Worceder.  It  has  of  late 
years  been  confiderably  extended  and  embed  idled,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  having  become  a place  of  great  refort  for  fea-bath- 
ing,  and  the  ufual  lummer  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
has  a hand  fome  pavilion  there. 

BRIGITl’lNS,  or  Bridgetin’S,  more  properly  Brxgitlins,  a 
religious  order  denominated  from  their  founder  St.  Bridget  or 
Brigit,  a Sv;edidi  lady  in  the  14th  century.  The  rule  of  this 
order  diders  little  from  that  of  St.  Augudin  ; only  with  certain 
additions  fuppofed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Chrid,  whence 
they  alfo  denominate  it  the  Rule  of  our  Sa-viour. — The  fird 
monadery  of  the  Bridgetin  order  was  erc6Ied  by  the  foundrefs 
-.^bout  the  year  1344,  in  the  diocefc  of  Lincopen;  on  the  model 


of  which  all  the  red  were  formed.  The  Brldgetlns  profefs 
great  inortidcation,  poverty,  and  fclf-denial,  as  well  as  devo- 
tion ; and  they  are  not  to  pollefs  any  thing  they  can  call  their 
own,  not  fo  much  a?  an  halfpenny;  nor  even  to  touch  money 
on  any  account.  Tliis  order  fpread  much  through  Sweden, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  icc.  In  England  we  read  but  of 
one  monadery  of  Brigittins,  and  this  built  by  Henry  V.  in 
1413,  oppofite  to  Richmond,  now  called  Sion-bouje,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  wliich,  fmee  the  dillblution,  are  fettled  at 
Litbon.  The  revenues  were  reckoned  at  1495I.  per  annum. 

BRIGNOLLE3,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Var,  and  late  province  of  Provence,  famous  for  its  prunes. 
It  is  feated  among  mountains,  in  a pleafant  country,  275  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  E.  long.  6.  13.  N.  hit.  43,  24. 

BRIHIJEGA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  where  ge- 
neral Stanhope  with  the  Englifli  army  were  taken  prifoners, 
after  they  had  feparated  themfelves  from  that  commanded  by 
count  Staremberg.  It  Is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Tajuna,  43  miles  north-ead  of  Madrid.  W.  long.  3.  20. 
N.  lat.  41.  o. 

BRIL  (Matthew  and  Paul),  natives  of  Antwerp,  and  good 
painters. — Matthew  was  born  in  the  year  1530,  and  dudied 
for  the  mod  part  at  Rome.  He  was  eminent  for  his  perform- 
ances in  hidory  and  landfcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican ; 
where  he  was  employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Fie  died  in 
1384,  being  no  more  than  34  years  of  age. — Paul  was  bom 
in  1534;  followed  his  brother  Matthew  to  Rome;  painterl 
feveral  things  in  conjunftion  with  him  ; and,  after  his  deceafe, 
brought  himfelf  into  credit  by  his  landfcapes,  but  efpecially  by 
thole  which  he  Compofed  in  his  latter  time.  The  invention 
of  them  was  more  pleafant,  the  difpofition  more  noble,  all  the 
parts  more  agreeable,  and  painted  with  a better  gudo,  than  his 
earlier  produftions  in  this  way  ; which  was  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing dudied  the  manner  of  Hannibal  Carrache,  and  copied  fome 
of  Titian’s  works  in  the  fame  kind.  He  was  much  in  favour 
with  Pope  Sixtus  V. ; and  for  his  fucced'or  Clement  VIII. 
painted  the  famous  piece,  about  68  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint 
of  that  name  is  reprefented  cad  into  the  fea  with  an  anchor 
about  his  neck.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1626,  aged  72. 

BRILLIANT,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  fonrething  that  has  a 
bright  and  lucid  appearance.  In  the  manege,  a bride,  high- 
mettled,  dately  horfe  is  called  brilliant,  as  having  a raifed  neck  ; 
a dne  motion ; and  excellent  haunches,  upon  which  he  rifes, 
though  ever  fo  little  put  on. 

Brilliants,  a name  given  to  diamonds  of  the  fined  cut. 
See  Diamond. 

BRIM,  denotes  the  outmod  verge  or  edge,  efpecially  of 
round  things.  The  brims  of  vefiels  are  made  to  projeft  a 
little  over,  to  hinder  liquors.  In  pouring  out,  from  running 
down  the  fide  of  the  vefiel . The  brimming  of  vefiels  was  con- 
trived by  the  ancient  potters,  in  imitation  of  the  fupercilium  or 
drip  of  the  cornices  of  columns  : it  is  done  by  turning  over 
fome  of  the  double  matter  when  the  work  is  on  the  wheel. 

Brim,  in  country  afiairs.  A fow  is  faid  to  brim,  or  to  go  to 
brim,  when  die  is  ready  to  take  the  boar. 

BRIMSTONE.  See  Sulphur. 

Brimstone  Medals,  Figures,  &c.  may  be  cad  In  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Melt  half  a pound  of  brimdone  over  a gentle 
fire  : with  this  mix  half  a pound  of  fine  vermilion  ; and  when 
you  have  cleared  the  top,  take  it  off  the  fire,  dir  it  well  toge- 
ther, and  cad  it  into  the  mould,  which  diould  be  fird  anointed 
with  oil.  When  cool,  the  figure  may  be  taken  out. 

BRIN,  a drong  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia.  It  is  pretty 
large,  and  well  built ; the  alfembly  of  the  dates  is  held  alter- 
nately there  and  at  Olmutz.  The  cadle  of  Spilberg  is  on  an 
eminence,  out  of  the  town,  and  is  Its  principal  defence.  It 
was  inveded  by  the  king  of  Prullia  in  1742,  but  he  was  obliged 
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* to  raife  the  fiege.  It  is  near  the  river  Swart,  in  E.  long.  7.  8. 
W.  lat.  4;;.  8. 

BRINDISI,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  with  an  archbilhop’s  ice,  a fortrels,  and  a harbour, 
which  has  been  partly  fpoiled  by  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated 
on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  ^2  miles  E.  of  Tarento.  Lon.  18.  15.  E. 
Lat.  40.  45.  N. 

BRINI-EY  (James),  a moft  uncommon  genius  for  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  i)articularly  excellent  in  planning  and 
conducting  inland  navigations,  was  born,  1716,  at  Tunfted 
in  Derbylhire.  Through  the  milmanagement  of  his  father 
(for  there  was  fome  little  property  in  the  family)  his  education 
was  totally  neglected  ; and,  at  feventeen,  he  bound  himfelf 
apprentice  to  a mill-wright,  near  Macclestield,  in  Chediire. 
He  ferved  his  apprenticelhip  j and,  afterwards,  fetting  up  for 
himfelf,  advanced  the  mill-wright  butinefs,  by  inventions  and 
contrivances  of  his  own,  to  a degree  of  perfection  which  it  had 
not  attained  before.  His  fame,  as  a molt  ingenious  mechanic, 
I'preading  widely,  his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bu- 
ll net's  of  bis  profefl'ion : for  his  abilities  were  exercifed  in  un- 
dertakings of  great  public  importance,  no  lefs  than  in  the  pro- 
jecting and  executing  inland  navigations,  by  which  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage  is  lellened,  communications  are  opened  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thcl'e 
parts  to  the  fea  : whence  produce  and  manufactures  are  afforded 
at  a more  moderate  price.  'I'hc  duke  of  Bridgwater,  in  his 
vaft  undertakings,  was  particularly  indebted  to  the  talents  of 
Brinley,  v/ho,  in  his  fervice,  executed  many  arduous  perform- 
ances, of  which  none  are  more  deferring  of  admiration  perhaps 
than  the  bold  yet  luccefsl'ul  fcheme  of  carr}'ing  the  canal  from 
"NVorlley  to  Manchefter  over  the  river  Invell.  "When  the  canal 
was  completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where  the  Irwell  is  navigable 
for  large  vefl'els,  he  found  means  to  carry  it  over  that  river,  by 
an  aqueduft  of  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  lurface  of  the  water; 
a proje(T  by  every  one  treated  as  wild  and  chimerical  till  it  was 
actually  accompliflied  in  1761.  Brinley  was  engaged  in  a 
great  number  of  fimilar  undertakings,  for  a full  account  of 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  a curious  pamjihlet,  publillied 
fome  years  fince,  and  intituled,  “ The  Hiftory  ot  Inland-Navi- 
gations, particularly  that  of  the  Duke  of  Jlridgvwiter.”  He 
died  at  Turnhurft  in  Staffordfliire,  Sept.  27*-^’  ^77 ->  his  ^^6th 
year ; having,  it  is  fuppofed,  fliortened  his  days  by  too  intenie 
application,  which  brought  on  a he6fic  fever,  that  continued 
for  fome  years  before  it  confumed  him.  When  any  extraordi- 
nary" dilficulty  occurred  to  him  in  the  execution  ot  his  works, 
he  generally  retired  to  bed  ; and  has  been  known  to  lie  there 
one,  two,  or  three  days,  till  he  has  lurmounted  it.  He  would 
then  get  up,  and  execute  hi.s  defign  without  any  drawing  or 
model : for  he  had  a jircdigious  memory",  and  carried  every 
thing  in  his  head.  As  his  tlation  in  life  was  low,  and  his  edu- 
cation totally  neglefted,  fo  his  exterior  accompliflnnents  were 
fuitable  to  them.  He  could  indeed  read  and  write,  brrt  both 
very'  indifferently;  and  he  was  jicrhaps,  in  his  way",  as  tihnormh 
fapiens — “ of  mother-wit,  and  wife  withurrt  the  fchools’’ — as 
any  man  that  ever  lived. 

BRINE,  or  ricKi.K:  water  replete  with  falinc  ])articles. 
Brine  taken  out  of  brine-pits,  or  brine-pans,  ufed  by  tome  for 
curing  or  pickling  of  fifli,  without  boiling  the  (ame  into  fait; 
and  rock-falt,  without  rctiniug  it  into  white-f'alt ; are  prohibited 
by  I Ann.  cap.  21.  Hi'inc  is  either  native,  as  the  fea-water, 
which  by  coiflion  yields  lalf ; or  fiuditiovrs,  tonned  by  dillirlv- 
Ing  fait  in  water.  In  the  falt-works  at  Lpwick  iit  V'orcelier- 
Ihirc,  there  are  founil  :rt  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  lame  pit, 
three  torts  of  brine,  each  of  a diffci'cnt  ftrengtb,  'I'hey  :ire 
dniwn  by  a pump;  and  that  in  the  bottom,  firlt  brought  up, 
is  called  ;ni/n ; the  next,  w/hW/c  man-,  and  the  third, 
mtm. 
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Leacb  Bbinr,  a name  given  to  what  drops  from  the  corned 
fait  in  draining  and  drying,  which  they  preferve  and  boil 
again  ; being  ttronrer  than  any  brine  in  the  pit.  There  is 
fand  found  in  all  Staffordlliirc  brines  after  boiling;  but 
naturalitls  obferve,  it  did  not  pre-exill  in  the  water,  but  rather 
is  the  prodmSt  of  the  operation. 

Brine  alfo  denotes  a pickle  pregnant  with  fait,  wherein 
things  arc  ttceped  to  keep. 

BKiNE-7>i77/j,  the  pits  wherein  the  falt-water  is  retained, 
and  fuffered  to  Hand,  to  bear  llie  aiSlion  of  the  fun,  where.by  it 
is  converted  into  fait.  There  are  divers  forts  of  falt-jians,  as 
the  water-pan,  fecond  pan,  I'un-pan  ; the  water  being  tranf- 
ferred  fuccetfively  from  one  to  another. 

BiiiNE-/ii/t,  in  falt-making,  the  fait  fpring  from  whence  the 
water  to  be  boiled  into  fait  is  taken.  There  are  of  thefe  fprings 
in  many  places  ; that  at  Namptwich,  in  Chefiiire,  is  alone  fuf- 
ficient,  according  to  the  account  of  the  people  of  the  place,  to 
yield  fait  for  the  whole  kingdom  ; but  it  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  certain  lords  and  regulators,  who,  that  the  market  may 
not  be  overftocked,  will  not  fuff'er  more  than  a certain  quantity" 
of  the  fait  to  be  made  y'early".  See  the  next  article. 

'SiRitiF,- Springs,  are  fountains  which  flow  with  falt-water 
inftcad  of  frefh.  Of  thefe  there  are  many'  in  South  Britain  ; 
but  though  not  peculiar  to  this  ifland,  they  are  far  from  being 
common  in  the  countries  on  the  continent.  The  moll  remark- 
able brine-fprings  are,  one  at  Eatl-Chennock  in  Somerfetlhire, 
about  20  miles  from  the  fea.  Another  at  Leamington  In 
Warwicklliire,  very  near  the  river  Learn;  which,  however,  is 
but  weak.  Such  a fpring  likewife  runs  into  the  river  Cherwell 
in  Oxfordtliire,  and  feveral  more  in  Wetlmoreland  and  York- 
Ibire  : but  as  they"  are  but  poor,  and  the  fuel  in  moll  of  thofe 
countries  fcarce  and  dear,  no  fait  is  prepared  from  them.  At 
Barrowdale  near  Grange,  three  miles  from  Kefwick  in  Cuin- 
berland,  a pretty  tlrong  fpring  rifes  in  a level  near  a mots, 
16  gallons  of  the  water  of  which  yield  one  of  pure  fait ; which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  confidcred  that  the  fame 
quantity"  of  fait  cannot  be  obtained  from  lefs  than  22  gallonj 
of  the  waters  of  the  German  ocean.  At-a  place  called  Salt- 
waier  Hau^h,  near  Butterpy,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Durham, 
there  are  a multitude  of  I'alt  Iprings  which  rife  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  Weare,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40  yards  in  length, 
and  ten  in  breadth  ; but  particularly  one  out  of  a rock,  which 
is  I'o  tlrong  that  in  a hot  fummer’s  day'  the  furface  will  be  co- 
vered with  a pure  white  fait.  Brine-fprings  are  alfo  found  at 
Wcllon,  in  Stailordlhire ; at  Namptwich,  and  Noithwich,  at 
the  continence  of  the  Weever  and  the  Dan ; and  in  many  other 
parts  of  England,  I'o  as  to  render  it  probable  that  there  is  an 
immenfe  body  of  feliile  fait  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  fome 
of  the  counties  where  thefe  fprings  exill.  At  Middlewich, 
which  (lands  at  the  ronlluence  ot  the  Croke  and  the  D.an,  there 
are  falt-i'prings  with  a freth  brook  running  between  them. 
The  brines  from  Ihele  pits  are  of  une(jual  llrenglh  ; but,  when 
mixed,  thevoommonlv  obtain  four  ouncc.s  of  I'alt  troni  a pound 
of  brine.  Experience  lliows,  that  in  thefe  fprings  the  water 
is  flrongetl  nearell  the  bottom,  richer  in  dry  weather  than  in 
wet,  and  when  long  drawn  than  when  firll  wrought.  But 
thel'e  changes  do  not  occur  in  other  I'alt-fprings,  fince  in  thole 
of  the  ci-devant  Franche  Comte  the  brine  is  llroiigoll  in  wet 
weather.  There  arc  I'cveral  other  bodies  difiolvcd  in  thele 
brines  betides  I'alt ; in  tome  a Culpliureous  t'uhllancc,  which  I'nb- 
linics  as  the  brine  heats  ; a.  fort  of  dirty  ochre  which  difcolov.rs 
the  brine,,  hut,  if  fulferetl  to  Hand,  l'])eedily  I'ublidcs ; and  in 
moll  brines  a lelenilic  earth,  which  fettles  to  the  bottriin  of 
the  jiaus.  Sec  Sar-’r  and  Sen i. no. 

To  BRING  to,  in  navigation,  to  chock  the  courfc  of  a (hip 
when  the  is  advancing,  by  arranging  the  falls  in  fuch  a manner 
that  they  lliall  cuutUeraA  each  other,  and  prevent  her  either 
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from  retreating  or  moving  forward.  In  this  fuuation  the  fliip 
. is  laid  to  !le-by,  or  lic-to  ; having,  according  to  the  fea-phrale, 
foine  of  her  fails  to  oppole  the  force  of  thofc  which  are 

lull;  or  having  them  othenvile  fliortencd  by  being  or 

hiiuled  up  in  the  brails. 

Bringing-/^,  is  generally  n fed  to  detain  a (hip  in  any  par- 
ticular liation,  in  order  to  wait  the  approach  of  Ibme  other  that 
may  be  advancing  towards  her ; or  to  retard  her  courfe  occa- 
fonally  near  any  port  in  the  courfe  of  a voyage. 

rtRiKGiNG-i«  a Ilorfr,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  as  to  fay, 
l<eep  down  the  nofe  of  a horle  li.at  boars  and  toffes  his  nofe  in 
the  wind  : this  is  done  by  means  of  a branch. 

ERINING  cu'  COKN,  in  hufbandry,  an  operation  performed 
on  the  wheat  feed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fmut.  A liquor  is 
to  be  prepared  frr  this  purpofe,  by  putting  into  70  gallons  of 
water,  in  a tub,  a corn-buthel  of  unbaked  lime.  Thus  about 
a hogthead  of  tirong  lime-water  will  be  obtained,  to  which 
muft  be  added  three  jiecks  of  fait.  I'he  wheat  fteeped  in  this 
pickle  will  be  tit  for  lowing  in  two  hours  after  the  brining. 

of  bay-ricks,  a practice  common  in  America,  of 
nfixing  fait  with  the  hay  as  it  is  ftacked. 

BRIONNF',,  a town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  feated  on  the 
river  Kille.  K.  long.  o.  51.  N.  lat.  49.  51. 

BRiOUDE,  in  the  department  of  Upper  Loire,  and  late 
province  of  Velay  in  France,  is  the  name  of  two  towns,  about 
a mile  from  each  other ; the  one  called  Cbursh  Brioude,  the 
other  Old  Brioude.  Near  the  Old  Town  is  a ftone  bridge  on 
the  river  Allici',  which  confifls  of  one  arch,  efteemed  a ftupen- 
dous  ftrufture,  and  thought  to  be  a w’ork  of  the  Romans.  The 
inhabitants  have  no  manufablures.  It  is  fituated  in  E.  long.  3. 
25,  N.  lat_.  45.  14.  _ 

jlRIQUflRAS,  a town  In  Piedmont,  feated  In  the  valley  of 
Lucern,  three  miles  from  the  town  of  that  name,  and  four 
• tbuth  of  Pignerol.  E.  long.  7.  24.  N.  lat.  44.  41. 

BRISACH,  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  Brifgaw. 
It  was  once  ^ very  ftrong  place,  btit  the  fortifications  have  been 
demolifhed.  It  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a bridge 
of  boats.  E.  long.  7.  49.  N.  lat.  48.  5. 

Bris.4CH  (New),  a handfome  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  late  province  of  Alface,  built 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  oppofite  to  Old  Brifach,  and  fortified 
by  Vauban.  It  is  32  miles  fouth  of  Strafburg.  E.  long.  7. 
46.  N.  lat.  48. 

BRISEIS,  or  Hippodamia,  in  fabulous  hlftory,  the  wife  of 
Mynes  king  of  LyrnelTa.  After  Achilles  had  taken  that  city, 
and  killed  her  hulband,  fhe  became  his  captive.  I'hat  hero 
loved  her  tenderly  ; but  Agamemnon  taking  her  from  him,  fhe 
became  the  accidental  caufe  of  numbcrlefs  diforders  in  the  Gre- 
cian army.  Achilles,  enraged,  retired  to  his  tent ; and,  till 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  refufed  to  fight  againfl  the  Trojans. 
'I’he  refentment  of  this  jirince  is  finely  ])ainted  in  the  Iliad. 

BRISGAW,  a territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
on  the  eallem  banks  of  the  Rhine,  about  5c  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth.  The  principal  places  are  Old  Brifach, 
New  Brifach,  P’rcyburgh,  Rhinmarck,  and  an  ifland  in  the 
Rhine. 

BRISTLE,  a rigid  gloffy  kind  of  hair  found  on  fwine,  and 
muck  ufed  by  brufh- makers,  &c. 

BRlSTOi,,  a city  and  fca-port  of  England,  fituated  partly 
in  (41ouccftcrfhire  and  partly  in  Somcrletlhire ; to  which  lall 
county  it  was  accounted  to  belong,  before  it  formed  a feparatc 
juri(di£Iion.  In  wealth,  trade,  and  pojnilation,  it  was  long 
reckoned  the  fecond  fea-port  in  this  kingdom ; but  the 
cuftom-houfe  receipts  for  Liverpool  now  greatly  exceed  thofe 
of  Briflol,  which  no  longer  has  pre-eminence  with  refp,c6l 
to  the  opulence  and  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  with  the  fmall  river  Frome, 
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about  ten  mile.s  from  the  jilace  where  tha  Avon  cmptic*# 
iti'elf  into  the  Severn.  The  tide  rifing  to, a great  height 
in  thefe  narnAv  rivers,  brings  vellcls  of  confiderable  burden  to 
the  quay,  which  extends  along  the  inner  Ihore.s  of  the  Frome 
and  Avon  ; but,  at  low  water,  they  lie  aground  in  the  mud,. 
Brillol  has  18  chinches,  befides  its  cathedral,  and  feveral  meet- 
ings for  proteftant  diflenters,  among  whom  the  Quakers  are  a 
large  body.  The  moll  remarkable  church  is  St.  Mary  Radcliff, 
one  of  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a bridge  over  the 
Avon,  and  an  exchange.  They  have  a confide. able  trade;  for 
it  is  reckoned  they  fend  2000  iliips  yearly  to  diti'erent  parts  of 
the  world.  Here  are  no  lei's  than  13  glals-houfes,  they  having 
plenty  of  qoal  from  King’s-wood  and  INIendip-hills ; and  the 
fugar-refinery  is  one  of  its  principal  manufactures.  The  hot 
wells  are  much  retorted  to  : they  are  of  great  purity,  have 
obtained  a high  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  confumptive 
cafes,  and  are  about  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Avon,  In  St.  Vincent’s  Rock,  above  this  well,  are  found 
thofc  native  cryftals,  fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  Briftol 
ftones.  Betide  this  well,  there  is  a cold  fpring,  which  gullies 
out  of  a rock  on  the  fide  of  the  river,  that  fupplies  the  cold 
bath.  In  the  college-green,  ftands  a llatcly  high. crofs  of  Go- 
thic ftrufture,  decorated  with  the  elfigies  of  feveral  of  the  kings 
of  England.  Near  Queen’s-fquare,  which  is  adorned  with 
rows  of  trees,  and  an  equcltrian  llatue  of  king  W^illiam  HI. 
Hands  the  cultom-houie.  The  walls  have  been  demolifiied  lone 
ago;  but  there  are  leveral  gates  yet  Handing.  They  ufe  Hedges 
inltead  of  carts,  becaufe  the  vaults  of  the  common  fewers  will 
not  admit  them.  Brillol  has  three  markets,  on  Wednefday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  and  fends  tw'o  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  40  miles  S.  of  Hereford,  60  N.  E.  of  Exeter,  34  S.  W. 
by  S.  of  GlouceHer,  30  S.  S.  W.  of  Worcefler,  12  \V.  N.  W.. 
of  Bath,  and  124  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  36.  W.  Lat.  31., 
28.  N. 

New  Bristol,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bucks  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  fituated  on  the  liver  Delawar,  about  20  miles  north; 
of  Philadelphia,  in  W.  long.  73.  N.  lat.  40.  43. 

Bristol  Water.  Of  the  four  principal  warm  waters  na- 
turally produced  in  England  this  is  the  leaH  fo.  It  is  held 
good  in  Phthifis  pulmonalis,  and  its  fpring  is  of  courfe  much' 
frequented  by  the  confumptive  clafs  of  invalids,  though,  it  mufl 
be  confelVed,  wdth  fuccefs  in  ver)"^  few  infianccs.  The  hotter 
months  are  reckoned  the  beH  time  for  ufing  it.  It  is  faid,, 
the  BriHol  and  Matlock  waters  are  of  exactly  the  fame  qua- 
lities. Doftors  Alcad  and  Lane  firH  efiablilhed  the  reputation 
of  BriHol  waters,  by  recommending  them  in  difeafes  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  though  them  elHcacy  in  Inch  cafes  cannot 
but  be  trivial. 

BRITAIN,  Britanxia,  alfo  called  Albion,  from  the  white 
rocks  on  its  coaft,  extends  near  700  miles  in  length,  and  300 
miles  in  its  greateft  breadth ; between  30  and  60  north  lat. 
The  Roriians  confidered  it  as  a dilliiirt  world  by  itfelf,  Et  penitiss 
foto  divijos  errbe  Britannos,  Virg.  eel.  i.  67'.  They  divided  it 
into  two  parts,  Romana  and  Barbara,  of  diff'erent  extent  at 
difi'erent  times,  according  to  the  progrefs  of  their  conqueHs. 
Britannia  Rom.imi  was  divided  into  Superior,  anfwering  to- 
"Wales,  -awdi  Inferior,  comprehending  the  reft  of  it:  likewile 
into  Britannia  prima,  f cuuda  ■,  Vah  ntia-,  Ma.x'ima  Cerfarienjis , 
and  Flavia  Cafarienjis  •,  but  the  limits  of  ihcfc  are  not  known. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Britain  are,  Tanufis,  'I’hames ; Sa- 
hrtna,  the  Severn;  Abus,  the  Humlicr,  compoled  of  the  O ufe, 
Trent,  and  other  branches ; Vedra,  the  Wre  or  Tees,  rather 
the  former;  Tina,  the  Tyne,  Ituna,  the  Ivleii,  running  into 
the  AEJiuarium  Itinur,  the  Solway  frith;  Tuaefs,  or  Tutjis,  the 
Tweed ; Bodotria,  or  Boderia,  the  Forth ; Glota,  the  Clyde ; 
Tans,  theTay;  Dcva7ia,  ihc  Ozc,  Kc. 

The  wcH  part  of  the  illand  is  in  general  mountainous.  The 
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«dy  mountain,  however,  which  the  Romans  have  iliflinguiflicd 
bv  a name,  is  M(»ts  Grumpius,  the  Grampian  mountain,  called 
ail'b  Crcfs-bcmi,  or  the  crois  mountain,  which  beginning  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  not  i'ar  from  ^U^erdeen,  nms  weft- 
ward  to  Cov/al  in  Argyleihire,  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
iiland. 

The  chief  ftates  were,  Cav.iVi,  inhabiting  Kent ; Trhiohantcs, 
]\Iiddletex ; Bcigar,  or  lti'g7ii,  Hampfliiic,  Wiltfliire,  Somer- 
fetlhire ; Duroh-'igcs,  Dorletfliire ; Bavuwnii,  Devonfliire  and 
Cornw.dl  j Berk Ih ire ; iSi/wrer,  South  Wales  ; Ordo- 

^ict's,  North  Wales ; Icetn,  Kiiex,  Suftblk,  Norfolk,  &:c. ; 
JirigtVifcS,  Yorklhire;  and  feveral  others. 

Br'nanniu  Binhara,.  called  alfo  Caledonia,  was  never  fub- 
dued  by  the  Romans,  who  did  not  jienetrate  farther  than  the 
monies  GrampiL  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Calid&nians  and  F'ldls, 
fo  calkd,  becaufe  they  painted  their  bodies  j which  praftice  in- 
deed was  common  to  all  the  Britons,  as  to  other  barbarous  na- 
tions. Scot},  the  Scots,  are  only  mentioned  by  later  writers, 
after  the  time  of  Theodofnis ; and  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
eome  from  Ireland  ; but  by  fome  they  are  reckoned  to  be  a co- 
lony of  Saxons. 

The  fouth-eaft  j)art  of  Britain  is  thought  to  have  been  peo- 
pled from  Gaul.  Tacitus  imagines  the  Caledonians,  from  their 
fize  and  colour  of  their  hair,  to  have  been  of  German  extrac- 
tion. The  Sihires,  or  \\'’ellh,  for  fimilar  reafons,  are  believed 
to  have  come  from  Spain. 

The  Britains  had  fcarcely  any  towns  of  note  when  invaded  by 
the  Romans.  The  termination  Cbejier,  which  is  common  to 
fo  many  towms  in  England,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  cajlra,  they  having  been  places  of  Roman  encampments. 
Londinum,  London,  was  early  remarkable  for  the  great 
refort  of  merchants.  Camalodumim,  Malden,  or  according  to 
others,  Colehefter,  was  the  firft  Roman  colony  in  Britain. 
The  port  moft  frequented  under  the  emperors,  was,  Rutupiec, 
Richborough,  in  Kent,  the  Portus  Dubris,  or  -a:,  Dover  was 
afterwards  more  famous  : and  Lenianis,  Lyme,  near  which 
Caelar  is  fuppofed  to  have  firft  landed.  Other  remarkable 
places  were,  Durovernum,  Canterbuiy  5 Dtirohrivis,  Rochefter  ; 
Fenta  Be{sfaruni,  Wincheller ; Duniiiim  or  Dunm’aria,  Dor- 
chefterj  Ifoa,  Exeter;  Ferulamlum,  Vendam,  near  St.  Alban’s; 
yiqu.v  Solis,,  or  Calubv,  Bath ; Cianum,  Gloucefter ; Dcoja, 
Chefter,  on  the  river  Dee,  where  the  ancient  walls  and  forti- 
fications ftill  remain;  Lhulum  Colonia,  Lincoln;  Ehoracitm, 
York  ; L’iguvallum,  Carlide ; Alatra  cajlra,  fuppofed  to  be 
Edinburgh,  called  anciently  Edenodunum,  from  its  Celtic  appel- 
lation, Dune  Aldan,  the, eminence  or  citadel  of  Aidan,  its  pro- 
prietor.; Burg  is  Saxon,  anfwering  to  dune  in  the  Celtic ; or 
rather,  according  to  others,  fronr  Eden,  a Northumbrian  king, 
who  either  built  or  polfefl'cd  it. 

The  chief  iflancls  round  Britain  are,  Fetlis,  Wight;  Caf- 
Jiterides,  fuppoled  to  be  the  Scilly  lllands,  fo  called,  from  their 
producing  tin,  by  the  Pha  nicians  and  Greeks,  who  gave  this 
name  likcwilc  to  Bolerium,  Landfciul,  and  il.z.72- 

nonium  or  Ocrinum,  the  l.izaid  point,  as  alfo  to  a part  of  Corn- 
wall; Mona,  Anglefcy,  the  feat  of  the.  Druids,  and  or 

MoTurdi,  .Ma.n,;  EbUd.c,  cr  -des,  called  alfo  by  a more  modern 
name  Hebrides,  the  w'cftcin  illes  of  Scotland ; Orc'ldes,  the 
Orkneys,  opjxdite  to  the  promontory  Oreas,  Dungll.'yhcad  : to 
which  add  the  Shetland  Hlands,  fuppofed  t<z  be  the  Ultima 
Thule  ot  the  ancients,  which  they  imagined  the  moft  remote 
part  of  the  earth  Urwards  the  north. 

Manners  and  Ctijioms  of  the  Ancient  Britons. — When  the  Ro- 
mans invaded  Britain,  it  w<iis  (liviiied  into  a number  of  fmall 
indcpend.nt  ftates,  which  facilitated  the  conqueft  ofit.  Each 
ft, ate  was  governed  by  a king  or  chief  magiftrate,  and  under 
him  by  fevenal  chieftains,  who  nded  each  his  own  trilx  with  a 
kind  . I fnbordinate  authority.  One  of  the  chief  parts  of  the 
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regal  office  was  to  command  in  war;  which  thefe  foverclgns 
always  executed  in  perfon,  whether  they  were  kings  or  queens; 
lor  in  this  refpe6t,  as  in  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  there  was 
no  diftiniftion  of  fexes  “ ncpiie  enim  Jcxiim  in  imperiis  difeernunt," 
Tacit.  Agric.  16.  Thefe  kings  were  frequently  at  war  with 
one  another,  though  Diodorus  Siculus  fays  they  ufuallv  lived 
in  peace. 

The  authority  of  the  kings  of  Britain  was  greatly  controuled 
by  the  priefts  called  Druids  (Druidee),  who  were  not  oiily 
the  minifters  of  religion,  but  allb  poflelled  the  right  of  making 
laws,  of  explaining  and  executing  them.  Their  power,  and 
confequently  the  honour  paid  them,  was  incredibly  great.  'I'hey 
were  contulered  as  the  interpreters  of  the  Gods ; they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes  and  militar)’  fervices ; and  their  per- 
fons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable. 

There  were  two  other  clalfes  of  men  highly  refpeRcd  both  in 
Gaul  and  Britain,  the  one  called  Bards  (Bakdi),  who  fang 
hiftorical  and  heroic  fongs  in  praife  of  brave  rvarriors ; and  the 
other,  prophets  (\"ates),  who  foretold  future  events,  from 
omens  and  the  entrails  of  victims.  Diodor.  Slrab.  ibid,  for 
the  Dniids  were  much  addicted  to  divination,  Cic.  Divin.  I.  41. 
and  to  gratify  that  propeniitj'  committed  abts  of  the  greatelt 
cruel  t)'. 

The  Britons  were  much  more  united  with  refpeiSl  to  religi- 
ous than  political  matters.  The  conftant  jealoufy  and  fre- 
ejuent  hoftilit)'  which  fubfifted  between  the  ditl'erent  ftates  were 
very  unfavourable  to  external  defence.  To  this  want  of  union 
Tacitus  aferibes  their  fubjeftion  to  the  Romans,  Agric.  12. 
who,  according  to  their  ufual  art,  firft  formed  alliances  with 
fome  of  the  ftates,  and  employed  their  afiiltance  to  cmfli  the 
reft,  ib.  14.;  Annal.  xii.  31  & 32.  then  quarrelling  with  their 
allies,  they  reduced  them  alfo  : which  was  fooner  or  later  the 
fate  of  all  the  allies  of  Rome. 

When  the  Romans  firft  invaded  Britain,  there  was  hardlv 
in  the  iiland  any  thing  anfwering  to  our  ideas  of  a city  or  town. 
The  dwellings  of  the  Britons  were  fcattered  over  the  count:}', 
like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  generally  fituated  on ' 
the  brink  of  fome  rivulet,  for  the  fake  s>f  water,  and  on  the 
fkirt  of  fome  wood  or  foreft,  for  the  convenience  of  hunting, 
and  pafture  for  their  cattle.  Tacit.  IMor.  Ger.  16.  For,  when 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior, 
parts  of  Britain  lived  on  milk  and  liefli,  without  corn  ; and  had 
no  clothing  but  ikins. 

The  principal  ftrength  of  the  Britilh  forces  confifted  in  in- 
fantry; although  they  alfo  had  a numerous  cavalry;  and  Ibine 
nations  likewife  fought  from  dtcaxioXs,  citrrus  (ejjeda  covini',. 
unde  ESSEDAUii  vel  covixarii,  vocubantiir,  i/ui  inde  pupna- 
bant),  armed  with  feythes,  Mela,  iii.  6.  which  they  managed- 
with  great  dexterity.  The  chieftains  managed  the  reins,  while 
their  dependents  fought  from  the  chariot.  Tacit.  Agric.  la. 
Diodor.  v.  21. 

The  cniel  policy  of  the  Romans  in  difarming  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conquered  provinces,  p.rodurcd  a woiwlerful  change 
of  character  in  the  Britons  ; whii'h  the  artful  conduft  of  .'\cri- 
cola  contributed  greatly  to  accelerate.  .M'ter  building  c.ifiles 
and  forts  in  proper  places  through  the  dlftrifls  v.  hich  had  fub- 
mllted;  he  ufed  every  pofilblc  method  to  habituate  the  nati'vs 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  by  exhorting  them  in  private,  and  aiding 
them  in  public,  to  build  temples,  courts  of  juftice,  and  com- 
modious dwelling-houfes.  The  children  of  the  chief  men  he 
caufed  to  be  inftruCted  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  is  laid  to  have 
preferred  the  genius  of  the  Britons  to  the  learning  of  the  CAuls. 
Thus  thofe  who  lately  difdaiued  the  Roman  language,  grew 
fond  of  its  beauties,  Tacit.  Agric.  21.  'I'hc  Roman  habit  be- 
gan to  be  rcfpciftcd,  and  the  toga  became  fafhionable.  By  de- 
grees they  acquired  a taftc  for  thofe  refinements  which  ftimu- 
latc  to  vice  (dclinimenta  vitiorumj,  portlcosj  baths,  and  tie- 
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gnnt  entertainments;  and  what  confiltuted  part  of  their  Haveiy 
was,  thrungh  inexperience,  termed  by  them  humamly  or  po- 
litenels,  i'acit.  ib.  Thus  the  llritons,  after  being  fuhjefted  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  although  greatly  increafed  in  numbers,  and 
improved  in  point  of  domeftic  enjoyment,  funk  in  a Ihort  time 
from  being  one  of  the  bravetl  of  nations  into  feeblencl's  and 
,efteminacy  ; fo  that  when  the  Romans  left  them,  they  were  in 
a manner  (juite  defencelefs,  and  thus  became  an  eafy  prey  to 
the  firft  invaders. 

jMotla/i  Divif.ous  of  Englano. — England  is  divided  into 
the  kingdom  ot  England,  and  principality  of  "NVales.  England 
compiehends  fix  circuits,  hefides  Middlefex  and  Chefiiire,  which 
belong  to  no  circuit ; the  former  being  the  feat  of  the  fupreme 
courts  of  jufticc,  and  the  latter  what  is  called  a coiciity-palathie, 
privileged  with  having  its  own  judges. 

The  chief  mountains  in  England  are  the  hills  of  Wcdmorc- 
land,  the  Malvern  hills  in  Woiceller,  the  Peak  in  Dclb^',  Snow- 
don and  Pleidimmon  in  Wales. 

The  chief  ports  for  the  Navy  are,  Portfmouth,  Plymouth, 
De]itford,  and  Chatham. 

I'he  chief  trading  towns  are,  London,  Taverpool,  Brifrol, 
and  il\ill;  Birmingham  is  famous  for  hard-ware  manufac- 
tures, buttons,  buckles,  &:c. ; Shellield,  for  cutlery  ; JMtmchef- 
tter,  for  cottons,  checks,  dimities,  &:c. ; Norwich,  for  drug- 
gets and  carnblets ; Colchclier,  for  its  bays  and  ferges,  &c.  ; 
tkrrnwall  and  Devonflrire  fupply  tin  and  lead,  &c. 

d'hore  arc  five  harbours  on  the  coaft  of  Sull'ex  and  Kent, 
inamel)',  Hattings,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sandwich, 
which  are  called  Cniguc-ports.  Thefe  had  anciently  very  con- 
fiderable  privileges,  on  account  of  their  fitting  out  Ihips  for  the 
defence  of  the  coall  againft  any  invader.  They  are  frill  under 
the  government  of  the  conllable  of  Dover  callle.  The  five 
cinquc-iiorts,  with  their  three  dependents.  Rye,  Winchelfea, 
and  Seaford,  fend  i6  memliers  to  the  Britifii  parliament,  who 
are  fi  rded  Barons  of  the  cinguc-puris. 

The  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  are  generally  com- 
puted at  feven  millions. 

The  eltablilhed  religion  is  the  reformed.  The  Church  of 
EngliV.d  is  governed  by  billiops,  whole  benefices  were  converted 
-by  the  Norman  conqueror  into  temporal  baronies  ; in  right  of 
which  every  bitliop,  except  the  bilhop  of  Sodor  and  INIan,  has  a 
•feat  in  the  houfe  of  jieers.  The  king  is  the  head  of  the  church; 
under  him  there  are  two  archbilhops,  and  twenty-four  bilhojis. 
■T'he  archbilEops  are  thofe  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The 
former  is  the  firfi:  peer  of  the  realm,  and  takes  precedence  he 
fore  all  dukes  and  otficers  of  frate,  excep.t  the  members  of  the 
royal  family.  Befides  his  own  diocefe,  he  has  under  him  the 
bilhops  of  j.ondon,  Y'inchefler,  Ely,  I.incoln,  Rocheftcr,  Idch- 
ficld  and  Coventry,  Hereford,  Worceller,  Bath  and  MTlls, 
Salillniry,  Exeter,  ('hichefter,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Clnuceftcr, 
I’eterborough,  Puiltol  ; and  in  Ykile.s,  St.  David’s,  Landafi, 
St.  Afaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  archbifliop  of  ^'ork  takes  place  of  all  <lukes  not  of 
the  blood  royal,  and  of  all  ollicers  of  dale,  the  I,ord  Chancel- 
lor excepted.  He  has  in  his  province,  befide.s  his  own  diocel'e, 
the  bilhopricks  of  Durham,  Carlille,  Chcller,  and  Sodor  and 
Alan. 

'Phe  ccclefiaflical  government  of  England  is  lodged  in  the 
convocation,  or  aliembly  of  the  clergy.  But  as  fome  clergy- 
men in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  il.  endeavoured  to  raife  its  power  too  high, 
the  king  exerted  his  prerogative  of  calling  the  members  toge- 
ther, and  didblving  them  atpleafure;  and  fince  that  time  they 
have  never  met  to  do  bufmefs. 

The  civil  government  of  England  refides  in  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  who,  together,  form  the  parliament,  or  fove- 
i\  ign  council  of  the  nation.  The  houfe  of  commons  confills 


of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  Englilh  reprefentatives,  and  of 
forty-five  .Scots,  in  all  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

The  general  divifion  of  Britain  is  into  En-glavd,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales;  for  a more  particular  defeription,  fee 
thofe  articles. 

AWo-Buitain,  a large  country  of  North  America,  called 
alfo  Terra  Labrador,  ha.s  Pludfon’s  bay  and  firait,  on  the  north 
and  weft;  Canada  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  foiith ; 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  eaft.  It  is  fubjeef  to  Great 
Britain,  but  yields  only  fklns  and  furs.  The  following  extracts 
from  a defeription  of  this  country  were  publilhed  in  the 
Phil.  Trauf.  V'ol.  Ixiv. 

“ lliere  is  (fays  this  writer)  no  part  of  the  Britifii  domi- 
nions fo  little  known  as  the  imnienfe  country  of  Labrador.  So 
few  have  vifited  the  northern  parts  of  this  valt  country,  that 
almoft  from  the  ftreights  of  Belleifte  until  you  come  to  the  en- 
trance to  Hudfon's  bay,  for  more  than  ten  degrees  of  latitude, 
no  chart  which  can  give  any  toler.able  idea  of  the  coaft  has  been 
hitherto  formed.  The  harrennefs  of  the  country  explains  why 
it  has  been  fo  feldoin  frequented.  Here  avarice  has  but  little 
to  I'eed  on. 

“ Its  fea-coaft  is  moft  remarkable.  Bordered  by  innume- 
rable iilands,  and  many  of  them  being  a conftderablc  diltance 
from  the  main  land,  a ihip  of  burden  would  fail  a great  u’^ay 
along  the  coaft  without  being  able  to  form  any  notion  of  its 
true  lituation.  Plence  it  is  that  all  charts  of  it  have  been  fo 
extremely  erroneous  ; and  hence  arol'e  thofe  opinions  that  lome 
of  the  inlets  extended  a v.alt  diftance  into  the  country,  if 
not  quite  into  the  fea  of  Hudfon’s  bay.  Davis’s  inlet,  which 
has  been  fo  much  talked  of,  is  not  20  leagues  from  the  entrance 
of  it  to  its  extremity.  The  navigation  here  is  extremely  ha- 
zartlous.  Towards  the  land,  the  lea  is  covered  with  large  bo- 
dies and  broken  pieces  of  ice ; and  the  farther  you  go  north- 
ward, the  greater  is  the  quantity  you  meet  with. 

“ Some  of  thofe  maftes,  which  the  feamen  call  {/lands  of 
ice,  arc  of  a prodigious  magnitude ; and  they  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  fwim  two  thirds  under  water.  You  will  frequently 
fee  them  more  than  100  feet  above  the  furface;  and  to  fhips  in 
a ftorm,  or  in  thick  weather,  nothing  can  be  more  terrible. 
Thofe  })rodigious  pieces  of  ice  come  from  the  north,  and  are 
fuppoi'ed  to  be  fca'incd  by  the  freezing  of  cataratiH  upon  the 
lands  about  Eaft  Greenland  and  the  Pole.  As  foon  as  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  winter  begins  to  abate,  their  immenfe  weight 
breaks  them  from  the  ftioro,  and  they  are  driven  to  the  fouth- 
ward.  To  the  milerable  inhabitants  of  Labrador  their  ap- 
jiearance  upon  the  coaft  ferves  as  a 'tiilc'en  of  the  approach  of 
fumnicr. 

“ This  vMft  traifl  of  land  is  e.xtremely  barren,  and  altogether 
incap'able  of  cultivation.  The  furface  is  every  where  uneven, 
and  covered  with  large  ftoius,  fome  of  which  are  of  amazing 
dimenfions.  There  are  few  fprings  ; yet  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  are  prodigiou.s  chains  of  lakes  or  ponds,  whic  h are  pro- 
duced by  the  rain.«  and  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  Thefe  ponds 
abound  in  trout,  but  the}-  are  very  I’mall. 

“ I’licre  is  no  fuch  thing  as  level  land.  It  is  a country 
formed  of  frightful  mountains,  and  unfruitful  valleys.  A 
blighted  (hnib'and  a little  mofs  are  fometimes  to  he  fecn  upon 
thc;m,  but  in  general  the  bare  rock  is  all  you  behold,  i’he 
valleys  are  full  of  crooked  low  trees,  fuch  as  the  different  pine.s, 
fjirucc,  birch,  and  a fiiecies  of  cedar.  L^p  lome  ot  the  deep 
hays,  and  not  far  from  the  water,  it  i.s  faid,  however,  there 
are  a few  fcicks  of  no  inconfiderahle  fize.  In  a word,  the 
whole  country  is  nothing  more  than  a prodigious  heap  ol  bar- 
ren rocks. 

“ The  climate  is  extremely  rigorous.  There  is  but  little 
appearance  of  fummer  before  the  middle  of  July;  and  jn  fiep- 
tcml.)cr  the  apjmoach  of  winter  is  very  evident.  It  has  been  rc- 
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Tjinrked,  that  the  winters  within  thcfe  few  years  have  been 
Tefs  I'evere  than  they  have  been  known  heretofore.  The  caul'e 
of  fuch  an  alteration  it  would  be  ditHcult  to  difetwer. 

“ All  along  the  coaft  there  are  many  rivers  that  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  fea,  yet  there  are  but  few  of  any  confideration  ; 
and  you  mult  not  imagine  that  the  largeft  are  any  thing  like 
what  is  generally  underftood  by  a river.  ' Cultom  has  taught  us 
to  give  them  this  appellation  j but  the  greatelb  part  of  them  are 
nothing  more  than  broad  brooks  or  rivulets.  As  they  are  only 
drains  from  the  ponds,  in  dry  weather  they  are  every  where 
•fordable  3 for,  running  upon  a folid  rock,  they  become  broad 
without  having  a bed  of  any  depth  below  thel'urface  of  the  banks. 

“ The  fuperficial  appearance  of  this  cou'ntry  is  extremely 
■unfavourable.  What  may  be  hidden  In  its  bowels,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  fuggelt : probably  It  may  produce  fome  copper  3 the 
rocks  in  many  places  are  impregnated  with  an  ore  of  that  re- 
■femblance.  Something  of  an  horny  fubftance,  which  is  ex- 
tremely tranfparent,  and  which  will  fcale  out  into  a multitude 
■of  fmall  flieets,  is  often  found  amidft  tire  ftones ; there  are 
both  black  and  white  of  this  fort.  Ilut  the  black  Is  the  moft 
fare.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  fire,  but  feems  to  be  noways  af- 
■fefted  by  heat. 

“ The  fpecies  of  wood  here  ai'e  not  verj'-  various  : excepting 
a few  fhrubs  which  have  as  yet  received  no  name  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans, the  principal  produce  of  the  country  Is  the  ditl’erent 
forts  of  fpruce  and  pine.  Of  thefe,  even  in  the  more  fouthern 
parts,  there  is  not  abundance  3 as  you  advance  northwards 
they  gradually  diminilh  3 and  by  the  time  you  arrive  at  the 
60th  degree  of  latitude,  the  eye  is  not  delighted  with  any  fort 
«f  herbage.  Here  the  wretched  refidents  build  their  miferable 
habitations  with  the  bones  of  whales.  If  ever  they  cheer  their 
aching  limbs  with  a fire,  they  gather  a few  Hicks  from  the  fea 
fliore,  which  have  probably  been  wafhed  from  Norway  or  Lap- 
land.  A vaft  quantity  of  fnow  remains  upon  the  land 
throughout  the  year. 

“ Although  the  winter  here  is  fo  exceilively  rigid,  in  fum- 
mer  the  heat  is  fometimes  difagreeable  3 and  in  that  feafon  the 
weather  is  very  moderate,  and  remarkably  ferene.  It  is  but 
feldom  fogg}',  I'peaking  comparatively,  between  this  and  New- 
foundland 3 nor  are  you  fo  frequently  liable  to  thofe  deftrutfive 
gales  of  wind  which  vifit  many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is 
in  general  high  land,  and  fometimes  you  meet  with  mountains 
of  an  aftonifhing  height ; you  are  alfo  frequently  prefented  with 
profpe61s  that  are  really  awful,  and  extremely  romantic." 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  are  called  FJkunaux  5 for  a 
particular  account  of  whom,  fee  the  article  Eskimaux. 

BRITE,  or  Bkight,  in  hu(l);mdry.  Wheat,  barley,  or  any 
other  grain,  is  faid  to  hrhe,  when  it  grows  over  rij)e  and  ihat- 
ters. 

BRIT.TANY,  or  Erctaonk,  a confiderable  province  of 
France,  which  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  112  in  breadth. 
It  is  a ])eninfula,  fummnded  on  all  tides  by  the  ocean,  except 
on  the  eatt  where  it  joins  to  Anjou,  JMaine,  Normandy,  and 
Poitou.  It  is  divided  into  five  of  the  new  departments  of 
France.  It  carries  on  a great  trade,  by  real<jn  of  the  many 
harbours  on  its  coalts.  It  was  united  to  France  in  15.32. 
Ilennes  is  the  caj)ilal  town. 

BRin.'LENESS,  that  quality  of  bodies  which  fubjecls 
them  to  be  eafily  and  completely  broken  by  preliiire  or  per- 
culfion . 

Brittle  bodies  are  extremely  hard  5 a very  fmall  percutlion 
exerts  a force  on  them  equivalent  to  the  grcatcll;  jtrdilire,  and 
thus  may  eatily  break  them.  This  etfeH  is  particularly  re- 
markable in  glafs  fuddenly  cooled,  the  brittlcnefs  of  which  is 
thereby  much  increafed.  Tin,  though  In  itfell  tough,  gives  a 
brittlcnefs  to  all  the  other  metals  when  mixed  with  them. 

BRITTON  (Thomas),  the  famous  mufical  fraallcoal-man, 
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was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamptonihire,  He  ferved 
his  time  in  London,  where  he  fet  up  in  a liable,  next  door  to 
the  little  gate  of  St.  John  of  Jerufilcm,  on  Clcrkenwell- 
green,  which  he  converted  into  a houfe.  Here  getting  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Garenciers,  his  near  neighbour,  he  became 
an  excellent  chemitl,  conftmdting  a movable  laboratory  which 
was  much  admired  by  all  who  law  It.  His  fkill  in  mulic  w.as 
not  inferior  to  that  in  chemitlry,  either  in  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice 3 he  had  for  many  years  a well  frequented  mufical  club, 
meeting  at  his  mvn  little  cell  5 and  was  as  well  refpefted  as 
known  by  perfons  of  the  firll  quality  3 being,  above  all,  a va- 
hiable  man  in  his  moral  charadfer.  In  Ward’s  account  of 
clubs,  we  are  told,  that  “ Britton’s  was  firft  begun,  or  at  leall 
confirmed,  by  Sir  Roger  L’Ellrange,  a very  mulical  gentle- 
man 3 and  that  the  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and  other  ingeni- 
ous gentlemen,  lovers  of  the  mufes,  to  Britton,  arofe  from  tlie 
profoun-1  regard  he  had  In  general  to  all  manner  of  literature. 
It  is  ob'ervable,  that  this  meeting  was  the  firft  of  the  kind, 
and  the  undoubted  parent  of  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  con- 
certs in  London.  Ward,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  fays,  that 
at  the  fiiit  inftitutlon  of  it,  his  concert  was  performed  in  his 
own  houi'e,  which  is  thus  deferibed.  “ On  the  ground  floor 
was  a rejiofitory  for  fmall-coal:  over  that  was  the  concert  room, 
which  was  verj'  long  and  narrow  3 and  had  a ceiling  fo  low, that 
a tall  man  could  but  juft  ftand  upright  in  it.  The  ftairs  to  this 
room  were  on  the  outfide  of  the  houfe,  and  could  fcarce  be  af- 
cended  without  crawling.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  very  old  and 
low  built,  and  in  every  refpect  fo  mean  as  to.be  a fit  habitation 
only  for  a very  poor  man."  This  manfion,  however,  defpica- 
ble  as  it  may  feem,  attracted  to  it  as  polite  an  audience  as  ever 
the  opera  did.  At  thefe  concerts  Dr.  Pepufeh,  Mr.  Handel, 
Mr.  Bannifter,  Mr.  Henry  Needier,  and  other  capital  maf- 
ters,  were  performers.  At  the  firft  Inftitution  of  this  club, 
It  is  certain  Britton  would  receive  no  gratuity  whatever  from 
his  guefts,  and  was  ofl’ended  whenever  any  was  oft'ered  him. 
According  to  fome,  however,  he  departed  from  this  3 and  the 
rules  were,  Britton  found  the  inftruments,  the  fubfcription  was 
los.  a year,  and  they  had  coffee  at  a penny  a difh.  The  fm- 
gularity  of  his  charafter,  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  the 
colledlions  he  made,  induced  fufpicions  that  Britton  was  not 
the  man  he  feemed  to  be.  Among  other  groundlefs  conjec- 
tures, his  mufical  aftembly  was  thought  by  fome  to  be  only  a 
cover  for  feditious  meetings  5 by  others,  for  magical  purpofes  3 
and  Britton  himfelf  was  takenfor  .au  atheift,  a prclbytcrian,  a 
jefuit,  &c.  The  circumftances  of  this  man’s  death  ere  not 
lefs  remarkable  than  thofe  of  his  life.  There  lived  at  that  time 
one  Sanmel  Honeynnm,  a blackfmith  by  trade,-  u ho  became 
very  famous  for  a faculty  which  he  polfclfed  of  fpcaking  as  if 
his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  diftant  part  of  the  houfe  where 
he  fto(Kl  5 in  fhort,  he  was  one  of  thofe  men  <'allcd 
i.  c.  thofe  that  fpeak  from  their  bellies;  See  Vkvtiui  oftUlSM. 
One  Robe,  an  acejuaiutance  of  Britton's,  w^as  fooli'.h  cnov;gh 
to  introduce  this  man,  unknown,  to  Britton,  fur  the  foie  pur- 
pofe  of  terrifving  him ; and  he  fucceeded  in  it.  noneymam 
vyithout  moving  his  lip.‘=,  or  feeming  to  fpeak,  announced, 
from  afar  oft',  the  death  of  Britton  within  a few  hours,  with  uii 
intimation  that  the  only  way  to  avert  his  doom  was  for  him 
to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately  and  fay  the  Lord’s  prayer: 
the  poor  ntan  did  as  he  was  bid,  went  home  and  took  to  his 
bed,  and  in  a few  <l.ays  died,  leaving  his  friend  Mr.  Robe  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  mirth.  T his  h;ij>p<.-ned  in  September 
1714.  Britton  left  behind  him  a large  culle.ft ion  of  books, 
mufic,  and  mufical  iiiftrunient.s.  Of  the  fininer  Sir  Hans 
Sloanc  was  a coutidorable.  purchafer.  His  colleeftion  of  mulic, 
inoftly  pricked  by  hiTiifilf,  and  very  neatly,  fiild  for  near  tool. 
In  the  Brltilh  jSiufeum  there  is  a paiiuing  of  Jiifn  taken  from 
the  life. 
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BRIVES-la-Gallakd,  a town  .of  France,  in  the  depart- 
liient  of  Correze  and  late  province  of  Limofin.  It  ftands  in 
a fruitful  plain,  oppofite  to  an  Hland  formed  by  the  river  Cor- 
reze, over  which  there  are  two  handfome  bridges.  E.  long.  i. 
45.  N.  lat.  45. 

I3RIXEN  (the  bifhopric  of),  is  leated  in  Tirol,  in  Germa- 
ny) near  the  frontiers  of  Friuli  and  Carinthia,  towards  the 
eaft.  The  bifliop  has  a vote  and  feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
and  furnilhes  his  contingent  when  any  tax  is  laid  in  Tirol. 
The  principal  places  are  Brixen,  Sertzingen,  Breuneck,  and 
I.ientz. 

Brixen,  the  capital  of  the  bilhopric  of  the  fame  name,  and 
where  the  bilLop  commonly  refides,  is  feated  on  the  river 
Eifache,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  mountain  Brenner.  It  is 
I'll rrounded  with  mountains,  where  there  are  plenty  of  vine- 
yards, which  yield  good  red  wine.  It  is  a populous  town ; 
and  the  houfes  are  well  built  with  piazzas,  and  arc  painted  on 
the  outfide.  The  public  buildings  are  veiy  handfome,  and 
there  are  feveral  fpacious  fqiiares.  It  is  much  frequented,  on 
account  of  the  mineral  waters  that  are  near  it.  E.  long.  11.  50. 
N.  lat.  46.  35. 

BRIZA,  at; AKiNG-GRASS,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the 
digvnia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order.  Gramma. 
The  calyx  is  two-valved,  and  multiflorous ; the  fpicula  bifa- 
rious,  or  fpread  to  the  two  (ides  ; with  the  fmall  valves  heart- 
fliaped  and  blunt,  and  the  inner  one  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
reft.  There  are  five  fpecies  of  briza,  two  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain,  •uiiz.  tlie  media  or  middle  quaking-grafs,  and 
the  minor  or  fmall  quaking-grafs.  They  grow  in  pafture 
grounds. 

BRIZE,  in  hufbandry,  denotes  ground  that  has  lain  long 
tin  tilled. 

■ Brize-^7i^j,  fhelters  ufed  by  gardeners  who  have  notvtalls 
on  the  north-fide,  to  keep  cold  winds  from  damaging  their  beds 
of  rrielons.  They  are  inclofures  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
and  an  inch  or  more  thick  ; made  of  ftraw,  fupported  by 
ftakes  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  props  acrofs  on  both  infide 
and  outfide  ; and  faftened  together  with  willow-twigs,  or  iron- 
wire. 

BROACH,  Brocha,  from  the  French  hroebe,  denotes  an 
awl  or  bodkin  ; alfo  a large  packing-needle.  A fpit,  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  is  called  a broach ; and  from  this  word 
comes  to  pierce  or  broach  a barrel.  In  Scotland,  broach,  broebe, 
or  brotebe,  is  the  name  of  an  ornament  or  buckle  which  the 
Highlanders  ufe  like  the  fibula  of  the  Romans,  to  faften  their 
veft.  They  are  ufually  made  of  filver  ; of  a round  figure ; 
with  a tongue  crolTing  its  diameter,  to  faften  the  folds  of  the 
garment ; fometimes  with  two  tongues,  one  on  each  fide  of  a 
crofs-bar  in  the  middle.  There  are  preferved,  in  feveral  fa- 
nfilies,  ancient  brotches  of  ve:y  elegant  workmanfliip,  and 
richly  ornamented.  Some  of  them  are  inferibed  with  names, 
to  which  particular  virtues  ufed  to  be  attributed  ; others  are 
furnifhed  with  recejitacles  for  relics,  luppofed  to  preferve  from 
harm.  So  that  tha.fe  brotches  feem  to  have  been  worn  not  only 
for  ufe  but  as  amulets.  One  or  two  of  this  fort  arc  figured 
and  deferibed  ly  IMr.  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scuil.  i.  90.  iii.  14. 
edit.  3d. 

BROADCAST,  as  oppofed  to  the  drill  hufijandry,  denotes 
the  method  of  cultivating  corn,  turnips,  pulle,  clover,  the 
foreign  gralfcs,  and  moft  other  field-plants  that  are  not  tranl- 
planted,  by  fowing  them  with  the  hand  ; in  which  method 
they  arc  fcattered  over  the  ground  at  large,  and  thence  laid 
to  be  fown  In  broad-caft.  This  is  called  the  old  bujbandry, 
to  diftinguifii  it  from  the  drill,  horfe-hoeing,  or  new  hulbandry. 
See  Husbandry. 

KXo-fiece,  a denomination  given  to  certain  gold  pieces 


broader  than  a guinea;  particularly  Carolufes  and  Jacobufcj, 
of  which  few  are  now  to  be  found  in  circulation. 

BROApyfzIi’,  in  the  fca-language,  adifeharge  of  all  the  guns 
on  one  fide  of  a fhip  at  the  fame  time.  A broad-fide  is  a 
kind  ot  volley  of  cannonade,  and  ought  never  to  be  given  at  a 
diftance  from  the  enemy  above  mulket  fliot  at  j)oint-blank. 

BROCADE,  or  Brocmdo,  a ftuft  of  g(jld,  filver,  orfilk, 
ralfed  and  cnriclscd  with  flow'ers,  foliages,  and  other  orna- 
ments, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers. Formerly  the  word  fignified  only  a fluff,  wove  all  of 
gold,  both  in  the  warj)  and  in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver,  or  of 
both  mixed  together  ; thence  it  pafled  to  thole  of  ftufl's  in 
w'hich  there  was  filk  mixed,  to  raife  and  terminate  the  gold  oc 
filver  flowers  : but  at  })rel'ent  all  ftulTs  are  called  brocades,  even 
thole  of  filk  alone,  whether  they  be  grograms  of  Tours  or  of 
Naples,  fatins,  and  even  taft'eties  or  luftrings,  if  they  he  but 
adorned  and  worked  with  fome  flowers  or  other  figures.  Bro- 
cades are  at  prefeiit  out  of  falhion  in  England.  ' 

Brooadf.  Bhcll,  the  Englifli  name  of  a fj)ecics  of  Limax. 

BROCATEL,  or  Brdcadel,  a kind  of  coarfe  brocade ; 
chiefly  uled  for  tapeftry. 

, BROCCOLI,  a kind  of  cabbage  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of 
the  table.  See  Brassica. 

BROCtlE,  or  Broach.  See  Broach. 

Br.OCX,  among  fportfmen,  a term  ufed  to  denote  a badger. 
A hart  too,  of  the  third  year,  is  called  a brock,  or  brocket ; 
and  a hind  of  the  fame  year  is  called  a brocket's fifter. 

BROD,  a town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Polfega  in 
Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  river  Save.  It  was  once  more  confi- 
derable  than  at  prefent ; and  is  memorable  for  a vidfory  ob- 
tained over  the  Turks  in  166S.  E.  long.  i8.  36.  N.  lat. 
45.  20.  _ ^ 

BRODEAU  (John),  in  Latin  Brodaus,  a great  critic,  on 
whom  Ljqifius,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all  the  learned  have 
beftow'ed  great  encomiums,  ■ was  defeended  from  a noble  family 
in  France,  and  bom  at  Tours  in  1300.  He  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  placed  under  Alciat  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  ; but  foon 
forfaking  that,  he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages  and 
the  belles  lettres.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  w’here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Sadolet,  Bembus,  and  other  famous  wits  ; 
and  here  (fays  Thuanus)  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
mathematics,  philofophy,  and  the  facred  languages,  in  which 
he  made  no  fmall  proficiency.  Then,  returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  led  a retired,  but  not  an  idle,  life,  as  his  many 
learned  lucubrations  abundantly  teftify.  He  was  a man  free 
from  all  ambition  and  vain  glory,  and  fuffered  his  works  to  be 
publifhed  rather  under  the  fan(ftion  and  authority  of  others 
than  under  his  own.  His  chief  works  are,  i.  A commentary 
on  tlie  Antbohgia.  2.  Ten  books  of  mifcellanies.  3.  Notes 
on  Oppian,  Euripides,  ike.  Fle  died  in  aged  63. 

BIUJDDERA,  or  Brodra,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  empire 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  ftands  in  a large  fandy  jilain,  on  the 
little  river  Waflet;  and  is  fortified,  after  the  old  way,  with 
pretty  good  wall^  and  towers.  It  is  iidiabited  by  Banians  and 
callico  weavers.  The  country  about  it  produces  plenty  of  gum- 
lac  and  Indigo.  E.  long.  72.  30.  N.  lat.  22.  jo. 

BROGLING  for  r;i:LS  ; the  fame  with  Sniggling. 

BROGLIO,  a ti.iwn  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  firiated  near  the  frontiers  of  Pro- 
vence, in  E.  long.  6.  42.  N.  lat.  44.  12. 

BROKE  (Sir  Robert),  lord  chief  juflice  of  the  common 
pleas,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Broke,  Efq ; of  Claverly  in 
Shroplhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford  \ from  w'hcnce  ho  removed 
to  the  Middle  Tcmide,  and  foon  bei  ame  a very  eminent  law- 
yer. In  the  year  i chofen  fummer  reader,  and 

double  reader  in  1330.  In  1332,  he  wns  made  ferjeant  at 
law ; and  the  year  following  (firft  of  iiuccn  Mary),  lord  chief 
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juftice  of  the  common  pleas;  about  which  time  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Stow  fays  he  was  recorder  of  Lon- 
don and  !'[);:aker  of^the  houfc  of  commons  ; which  is  confirmed 
by  a mamil'oript  in  the  Alhmolean  library.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at  Clavcrly  in  Shropfiiire,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in 
Wood  gives  him  the  charafter  of  a great  lawyer  and 
an  upright  judge.  His  works  are,  i . An  abridgement  contain- 
ing an  abllrai^t  of  the  year-books  till  the  time  of  queen  Mary. 
2.  Certain  cafes  adjudged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  queen  Mary.  3.  Reading  on  the  ftatute  of  li- 
mitations, 32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

BROKEN  WIND,  among  farriers.  See  Farrieky. 

BROKER.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  contelled;  fome  de- 
rive it  from  the  French  broier,  “ to  grind  others  from  bro- 
canter,  “ to  cavil,  or  triggle others  deduce  broker  from  a 
trader  broken,  and  that  from  the  Saxon  broc  “ misfortune,” 
which  is  often  the  true  reafon  of  a man’s  breaking.  In  which 
view,  a broker  is  a broken  trader  by  rhisfortunc ; and  it  is 
faid  none  but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to  that  employ- 
ment. 

Brokers  are  of  three  kinds  ; exchange -brokers,  flock- 
brokers,  and  pawn-brokers. 

Exebavge  Brokers,  are  a fort  of  negctlators,  who  contrive, 
make,  and  conclude  bargains  between  merchants  and  tradef- 
m.en,  in  matters  of  money  or  inerchandife,  for  which  they 
have  a fee  or  jiremium.  Thefe,  in  old  Englilh  law-books,  are 
called  broggers,  and  in  Scotland,  Iroccani,  i.  e.  according  to 
Skene,  mediators  or  iritercelfors  in  any  contradl,  &c. 

They  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  know  the  alteration  of  the 
courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how  it  goes,  and 
to  notify  to  thole  who  have  money  to  receive  or  pay  beyond 
fea,  who  are  proper  perfons  for  negotiating  the  exchange 
with  ; and  when  the  matter  is  accompliflied,  that  is,  when  the 
money  is  paid,  they  have  for  brokage  2s.  per  lool.  flerling. 
'I'hefe,  by  the  ftatute  of  8 and  9 William  III.  are  to  be  li- 
cenfed  in  London  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  gives  them  an  oath, 
and  takes  bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  offices.  If 
any  perfon  ffiall  aft  as  broker  without  being  thus  llcenfed  and 
admitted,  he  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of  500I. ; and  perfons  em- 
ploying him  5I.;  and  brokers  are  to  regifter  contrafts,  &c. 
under  the  like  penalty  : allb  brokers  lhall  not  deal  ^r  them- 
felves,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  200I.  They  are  to  cany  about 
with  them  a filver  medal,  having  the  king’s  arms  and  the  arms 
of  the  city,  and  pay  40s.  a year  to  the  chamber  of  the  city. 

In  France,  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  their  ex- 
change-brokeis  were  called  courtu  rs  de  change  ; but  by  an  arret 
of  council  in  1639,  name  was  changed  for  that  more  cre- 
ditable one  of  agent  de  change,  hanque,  ^ finance ; and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  to  render  the  office  flill 
more  honourable,  the  title  of  king's  counfcllors  was  added.  At 
Grand  Cairo,  and  feveral  places  of  the  Levant,  the  Arabs, 
who  do  the  office  of  exchange-brokers,  arc  called  confuls.  See 
CONSUI.. 

The  exchange-brokers  at  Amftcrdam,  called  niakelders,  are 
of  two  kinds  : the  one,  like  the  Englilh,  called brokers, 
becaufe  of  the  oath  they  take  beibre  the  burgoniaflers  : the 
others  negotiate  without  any  commilfion,  and  are  called  walk- 
ing brokers.  'I'hc  firft  are  in  number  395 ; whereof  3 7 3 arc  Chrif- 
tians,  and  20  .Tews  ; the  others  are  near  double  that  number; 
fo  that  in  Amllerdam  there  arc  near  1000  exchange-brokers. 
*1  he  difi’erence  between  the  two  confifts  in  this : The  books 
and  perfons  of  the  former  arc  allowed  as  eviflence  in  the  courts 
of  jultice  ; whereas,  in  cafe  of  difpute,  the  latter  arc  difowned, 
and  their  bargains  fet  afide.  I hc  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange- 
brokers  of  Amflerdam  is  fixed  by  two  regulations,  of  1613 
and  1623,  v/ith  regard  to  matters  of  exchange,  to  18  fols  for 
100  livfes  de  gros,  or  Coo  florins;  i.  c.  three  fols  for  ico  flo- 
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rins  ; payable, ' half  by  the  drawer  and  half  by  the  perfon  who 
pays  the  moneJ^  But  cuftom  has  given  rife  to  various  altera- 
tions in  that  rel'peft. 

The  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  arc  the  chief  brokers 
throughout  moll  parts  of  the  Levant  and  the  Indies.  In  I’er- 
fia,  all  affairs  are  tranfabted  by  a fort  of  brokers  whom  they 
call  deJal,  i.  e.  great  talkers.  The  manner  of  making  their 
markets  is  very  fingular : after  the  brokers  have  launched  out 
Into  long,  and  ufually  impertinent  difeourfes,  coming  towards 
a conclufion,  they  only  converfe  with  their  fingers,  The  buyer 
and  feller’s  broker  each  taly;  the  other  by  the  right  hand,  which 
they  cover  with  their  coat,  or  a handkerchief : the  finger 
flretched  out  Hands  for  fix  ; bent  for  five ; the  tip  of  the  finger 
for  one;  the  whole  hand  for  100;  and  the  hand  clenched, 
for  1000.  They  will  exprdseven  pounds,  ihillings,  and  pence, 
by  particular  pofitions  of  the  hand.  During  all  this  myftic 
commerce,  the  two  brokers  appear  as  cool  and  compofed  as  if 
there  were  nothing  palling  between  them. 

The  French  diflinguiffi  two  kinds  of  brokers  ; one  for  the 
fervice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  manufafturers,  artificers, 
and  workmen.  The  bufmefs  of  the  former  is  to  facilitate  the 
fale  of  goods  in  the  wholefale  and  mercantile  way ; that  of 
the  other,  to  procure  the  goods  wanted  for  manufafturers,  ar- 
tificers, &c.  or  to  fell  their  goods  when  made.  At  Paris  there 
is  fcarcely  a company  of  tradefmen,  or  even  mechanics,  that 
have  not  their  brokers,  who  are  ufually  taken  out  of  their 
body,  and  make  it  their  foie  bufinefs  to  negotiate  in  the  parti- 
cular kinds  of  goods  to  which  fuch  company  is  reftrained  by 
ftatute.  There  are  brokers  for  drapery,  brokers  for  grocery, 
brokers  for  mercery,  &c.  There  are  even  brokers  for  tanners, 
curriers,  cutlers,  &c.  &c. 

5/cc^-Brokers,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  to  buy  and  fell 
fhares  in  the  joint  flock  of  a company  or  coqtoration,  and  alfo 
in  the  public  funds.  As  the  praftice  of  flock -jobbing  has  been 
carried  to  fuch  an  excels  as  became  not  only  ruinous  to  a great 
number  of  private  families,  but  even  affefted,  or  at  leafl  might 
foon  aft’eft,  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  the  legillature 
thought  fit  to  put  fome  reftraints  upon  it.  The  negotiations 
of  thefe  brokers  are  accordingly  regulated  by  flat.  6 Geo.  I. 
cap.  18.  and  7 and  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  which,  among  other 
things,  enaft,  that  contrafts  in  the  nature  of  wagers,  &:c.  meur 
a penalty  of  500I.  and  by  the  fale  of  flock  of  which  the  feller 
is  not  polfelled,  a forfeit  of  lool.;  and  that  brokers  keep  a 
book,  in  which  all  contrafts,  with  their  dates,  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned,  fliall  be  entered,  on  j>ain  of  30I. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  legal  rellriftions,  however,  it  has  been 
funnifed,  that  the  public  occafionally  fufler  by  the  artful  ma- 
nccuvros  of  thefe  gentry. 

i^-r-iuH-BROKERS,  perfons  who  keep  fliops  and  lend  money 
upon  pledges  to  necellitous  perfons,  and  mofl  commonly  at 
an  exorbitant  intereft.  They  are  more  properly  fly  led  pawn- 
takers,  or  tally-men  ; fometimes  fripers,  or  firiperers  : thefe  are 
meant  in  i Jac.  I.  cap.  xxi.  left.  5.  By  the  aft  29  Geo.  III. 
c.  <;7,  for  further  regulating  the  trade  or  bufmefs  of  pawn- 
brokers, which  is  continued  for  two  years  by  33  Geo.  III.  c.  53, 
I’.awn -brokers  may  legally  take  a pri)fit  after  the  following 
rates  : For  eveiy  ])ledge  upon  which  there  lhall  have  been  lent 
any  fum  not  exceeding  2s.  rid.  one  halfpenny,  for  any  time 
the  faid  pledge  lhall  remain  in  })awn,  not  exceeding  one  calen- 
dar month,  and  the  fame  for  c'^ery'  month  afterward.^,  includ- 
iug  the  month  in  which  fuch  pledge  lhall  be  redeemed,  although 
fuch  month  lhall  not  be  expired. 

Where  there  lhall  have  been  lent  — one  penny  ; 7s.  rid. — 

one  penny  halfpenny  ; los. — twopence;  12s.  rid. — twopence 
halfpenny;  15s. — three  pence;  17s.  rid. — three  pence  halfl 
penny;  il.  — four  pence;  and  fo  on  in  proportion  for  any  fum 
not  exceeding  408. 
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Whore  there  flmll  have  been  lent  any  fum  above  40s.  and 
not  exceedinij  lol.  at  and  after  the  rate  of  three-pence,  and  no 
more,  for  the  loan  of  every  20s.  by  the  calendar  month,  In- 
chidini’'  the  current  month;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any 
fraidional  fum.  ^^^nch  linns  lhall  be  taken  as  a full  fatisfac- 
tion  for  intereft  and  warehoufe  room, 

"Wliere  goods  arc  pawned  for  any  fum  of  money  exceeding 
5s.  the  pawn  broker  before  he  advances  the  money  lhall  enter 
in  a fair  and  regular  manner,  in  a book-  kept  by  him  for  that 
purpole,  a defeription  of  the  goods  or  chattels  which  he  lliall 
rc(,'eive  in  pawn,  the  linn  of  money  to  be  advanced  thereon, 
with  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  on  which,  and  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  perfon  by  whom  fuch  goods  are  fo 
pawned,  and  nll'o  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  owner 
thereof,  according  to  the  information  of  the  perfon  pawning 
the  lame ; and  where  the  money  lent  on  any  goods  lhall  not 
exceed  the  iiim  of  53.  entry  fliall  be  made  in  a book  by  the 
pawn-broker  within  four  hours  after  the  faid  goods  lhall  have 
been  fo  pawned ; and  every  pawn-broker  lliall,  at  the  time  of 
taking  every  pawn  whatfoever,  give  to  the  perfon  lb  pawning 
the  lame,  a note,  fairly  written  or  printed,  or  in  part  written 
and  in  part  printed,  containing  therein  a defeription  of  the 
goods  which  he  lhall  have  received  in  pawn,  and  alfo  the  fum 
advanced,  vAth  the  date,  alfo  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  perfon  by  whom  fuch  goods  are  fo  pawned,  and  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  owner  thereof;  alfo  upon  the  faid  note, 
or  on  the  back  thereof,  lhall  be  written  or  printed  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  pawn-broker  giving  the  fame ; which 
laid  note  the  party  pawning  the  faid  goods  is  required  to  ac- 
cept in  all  cafes,  and  the  pawn-broker  lhall  not  receive  fuch 
pledge  unlefs  the  party  pledging  lhall  accept  the  fame ; and 
every  fuch  note,  where  the  fum  lent  fliall  be  lefs  than  ijs.  fliall 
be  delivered  gratis ; if  ^s.  and  lefs  than  los.  the  pawn-broker 
may  take  one  halfpenny  for  the  fame;  if  los.  and  lefs  than  20s. 
— one  penny ; if  20s,  and  lefs  than  5I. — two  pence;  if_5l.  or  up- 
wards,— four  pence,  and  no  more ; and  which  note  lhall  be  pro- 
duced to  the  pawn-broker  before  he  fliall  be  obliged  to  re-de- 
liver  the  refpedlive  goods,  except  as  herein-after  is  excepted. 

Perfons  pawning  goods  are  alloived  feven  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  tirfl  month,  without  paying  any  thing  for  the 
faid  feven  days,  and  if  after  the  expiration  of  feven  days,  and 
if  before  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days,  by  paying,  for  one 
month  and  a half ; but  if  the  fourteen  days  have  exjiired,  the 
pawn-broker  is  intitled  to  the  intereft  of  the  fecond  month ; 
and  the  fame  regulation  takes  place  in  eveiy'  fubfequent 
month. 

Perfons  pawning  goods  the  property  of  others,  fliall,  ujion 
convibtion  before  a juflicc  or  juftices  of  the  peace,  forfeit  the 
■I'um  of  twenty  Ihillings,  together  with  the  value  of  the  goods 
fo  pawned,  and  in  cale  of  non-payment  of  the  foiieiture,  to  be 
ronimitted  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  and  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  no  lefs  time  than  one  calendar  month,  nor  longer  than 
three,  unlefs  the  forfeit  fliall  be  fooner  paid,  and  within  three 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term  fliall  be  publicly 
whipjied ; and  the  faid  forfeitures,  when  recovered,  fliall  be  ap- 
plied towards  malting  fatisfatllon  to  the  party  injured,  and  de- 
fraying the  cofts  of  the  jirofecutlon,  as  fliall  be  confidercd  rea- 
fonable  by  the  juftice;  but  if  the  party  injured  declines  to  ac- 
cept of  fuch  fatisfaClion  and  cofts,  or  if  there  fliould  be  any  over- 
plus of  the  faid  forfeitures,  after  making  and  paying  the  fame, 
the  forfeitures,  or  the  overplus,  fliall  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
the  poor  of  the  parifli  where  fuch  ofi'ence  fliall  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

Perfons  forging  or  counterfeiting  notes,  or  jirocuring  them 
to  be  done,  or  felling  them  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  it  fliall 
■be  lav/ful  for  any  perfon  who  fliall  have  reaibn  to  fufpeCt  the 
fame,  to  feize  and  detain  fuch  perfon  uttering  or  offering  the 


forged  note,  and  to  deliver  him  into  the  cuffody  of  a conflable, 
who  lhall  convey  luch  perfon  to  fome  juftice  of  the  peace  where 
the  offence  fliall  have  been  committed ; and  upon  conviCtion 
the  party  fliall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  houfe  of 
correction,  there  to  be  impriloiied  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
three  calendar  months,  nor  lefs  than  one,  at  the  diferetion  of 
fuch  juftice. 

Perfons  bringing  goods  to  pawn,  not  giving  a good  account 
of  themfelves,  or  refufmg  to  give  an  account  at  all,  or  upon 
fufpicion  of  offering  ftolcn  goods,  or  any  perfon  not  intitled  to 
1‘cdeem  goods  in  pawn  who  lhall  endeavour  to  redeem  the  fame,  it 
fliall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon,  or  his  agent,  to  whom  fuch 
goods  are  fo  offered,  or  with  whom  Inch  goods  are  in  pledge, 
to  feize  and  deliver  fuch  perfon  into  the  cuftody  of  a conrtable, 
who  fliall  carry  him  before  a juftice  of  the  peace  where  the 
offence  is  committed ; and  fliould  there  appear  any  ground 
of  the  laid  offences,  after  a fecond  examination,  they  lhall  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  houfe  of  correction  where 
the  offence  fliall  be  committed,  there  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law ; but  where  the  nature  of  the  oflence  fliall  not  authorize 
fuch  proceedings,  they  fliall  be  committed  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding three  calendar  months,  nor  lefs  than  one,  at  the  difere- 
tion of  fuch  juftice. 

Goods  unlawfully  pawned,  without  the  privity  of  the  owner, 
any  juftice  of  the  peace  may  illiic  out  a warrant  tl>r  fearchiiig 
in  the  day  time  an)'  warehoufe  or  hoiife  where  the  laid  goixls 
are  fuppofed  to  be  lodged;  and  upon  the  pawn-broker  refilling 
to  cipen  the  fame,  any  peace  officer  may  break  open  the  premiles, 
doing  no  wilful  damage,  and  the  laid  goods  fliall  be  reftored 
to  the  owner. 

Pawn-brokers  refuting  to  deliver  up  goods  that  have  been 
pledged  within  the  fpace  of  one  year,  the  money  lent  w ilh  the 
intereft  thereon  being  tendered  for  the  lame,  provided  the  prin- 
cipal does  not  exceed  10/.  upon  conviction,  a juftice  of  peace  is 
empowered  to  commit  the  offender  to  jiublic  prifon,  there  to 
remain  until  the  goods  be  delivered  up,  or  realonable  fatif- 
faCtion  made  for  the  fame.  Perfons  producing  notes  are  to 
be  deemed  owners,  unlefs  notice  to  the  contrary,  of  the  fame 
having  been  procured  fraudiileiilly  or  uiijuftitiably  from  the 
real  owner  be  given. 

Duplicates  being  loft,  the  owner  thereof,  upon  oath  before, 
any  juftice,  del’cribing  the  goods  and  circumfiaiices  attending 
the  lol's,  lliall  be  intitled  to  another  from  the  pawn-broker  ; for 
which,  in  cafe  the  money  lent  fliall  not  exceed  tos.  the  pawn- 
broker fliall  receive  one  penny;  if  above  los.  the  pawn-broker 
Is  intitled  to  the  fame  premium  as  when  the  goods  were  tirli 
pawned.  Pawn-brokers  receiving  notice  from  the  owners  of 
goods  before  the  expiration  of  a year,  fliall  not  dif]  ofe  of  the 
laid  goods  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months,  to  be 
computed  from  the  expiration  of  the  laid  year. 

Goods  to  be  fold  by  public  auction  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year,  cauling  the  fame  to  be  expofed  to  public  view,  and 
catalogues  thereof  to  be  publiflied,  and  two  advertifemeiils, 
giving  notice  of  fuch  fale,  together  with  the  name  of  the  pawn- 
broker, to  be  inierted  in  fome  newfpaper,  two  days  at  leaft 
before  the  firfl  day  of  fale,  upon  pain  of  forfeituig  for  every 
oft'ence  <;1.  to  the  owner  of  the  faid  goods. 

Pawnbrokers  to  enter  an  account  of  lales  in  their  books,  of 
all  goods  pawned  for  upwards  of  los.  and  in  cafe  ot  any  over- 
plus by  the  fale  thereof,  upon  demand  it  fliall  be  paid  to  tlie 
owner,  provided  fuch  demand  .fliall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  fuch  fale,  the  neceffury  cofts,  principal  and  intereft 
being  deduced,  and  the  perfons  who  pofliils  a note  fliall  be 
intitled  to  the  infpeelion  of  the  book  for  the  fum  of  one  penny; 
and  in  cafe  the  goods  fliall  have  fold  for  more  than  the  fum 
entered,  or  fuch  entry  fliall  not  have  been  niadc,  or  fliall  not 
have  fold  the  fame,  or  fliall  refufe  to  pay  liich  overplus,  p<  rlons 
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■fo  offending  (halt  for  every  fuch  offence  forfeit  treble  the  fuin 
luch  goods  were  originally  pawned  for,  to  be  levied  by  difticls. 

Pawnbrokers  ftiall  not  purchafe  goods  whilft  in  their  cuftody, 
or  fuffer  them  to  be  redeemed  for  that  purpofe  ; nor  fliall  they 
-lend  money  upon  any  pledge  to  any  perlbn  who  ffall  appear 
to  be  under  twelve  years  of  age,  or  to  be  intoxicated  with  li- 
quor, or  purchafe  the  duplicate  of  any  other  pawnbroker,  or 
buy  any  goods  before  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  forenoon,  and 
after  I’even  in  the  evening ; nor  fliall  they  receive  any  goods  in 
pawn  before  eight  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  after  nine  at 
night,  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady  Day,  and  before  feven 
■o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and  after  ten  at  night  during  the  re- 
jmainder  of  the  year,  .excepting  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  and 
the  evenings  preceding  Good  Friday  and  Chriflmas  Day ; nor 
lhall  any  perfon  carr)'  on  the  trade  of  a pawnbroker  on  any 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or  Chriflmas  Day. 

Pawnbrokers  are  to  place  in  view  a table  of  rates.  Their 
chriflian  and  furnames  and  bufinefs  are  allb  to  be  vwritteu  over 
the  door,  under  a penalty  of  lol. — half  to  the  informer. 

Pawnbrokers  having  ibid  goods  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allowed  by  this  abt,  or  otherwife  than  according  to  the  direc- 
tions ot  this  aft,  or  having  embezzled,  or  having  injured  goods 
in  any  refpeft,  juflices  fliall  award  reafonable  fatisfaftion  to 
the  owners  of  the  faid  goods,  in  cafe  the  fame  fliall  not  amount 
to  the  principal  and  profit  thereon  ; but  in  cafe  the  fatisfaftion 
av/arded  fliall  be  equal  to  or  exceed  the  principal  and  profit, 
ihe  goods  fliall  be  delivered  to  the  owner  without  paying  any 
principal  and  intereft,  under  a penalty  of  lol.  They  are  to 
produce  .their  books  before  any  juftice  if  required,  under  a 
penalty  of  lol.  On  negiefting  to  make  their  entry  in  a fair 
and  regular  manner,  they  forfeit  lol.  and  for  every  offence 
againft  this  a6f  where  no  penalty  is  provided,  the  funi  of  5I. 
to  be  levied  by  diflrels,  and  the  informer  fhall  be  intitled  to  the 
I'um  of  2I.  I os.  the  remainder  to  the  poor  of  the  parifli. 

No  perfon  is  liable  to  a profeoution  unlefs  complaint  fliall 
be  made  within  twelve  months  after  the  offence  is  committed. 
The  aft  requires  churchwardens  to  profocute  for  every  offence 
at  the  expence  of.the  parifli. 

This  aft  does  net  extend  to  pledges  for  money  above  10I.3 
nor  to  perlbns  .lending  money  upon  goods  at  five  per  cent. 

The  aft  33  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  repealed  the  claul'e  in  29  Geo. 
HI.  which  direfted  that  jullices  fliould  not  receive  any  fees  or 
gratuities  for  afting  under  that  aft. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  eftabliflied  by 
authority  for  the  letting  out  money  on  pawns,  called  mounts  of 
j)'u'ty  3 a title  little  becoming  fuch  inftitutions.  In  fonie  parts 
of  Italy,  they  have  alfo  mounts  of  piety  of  another  kind,  where- 
in they  only  receive  ready  money,  and  return  it  again  with  in- 
terefl,  at  a certain  fum  j>er  annum.  At  Bologna,  they  have 
feveral  fuch  mounts,  which  are  diftinguiflied  into  frank  and 
perpetual : the  intereft  of  the  former  is  only  (owr  per  cent.  3 that 
of  the  latter,  feven. 

Brokers  are  alfo  thofe  who  fell  old  houfehold  furniture,  old 
wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  latter  is  a common  employment 
for  the  poorer  clafs  of  Jews  in  England. 

BROME  (Alexander),  a poet  and  attorney  in  the  lord 
mayor’s  court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  author  of 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  fongs  and  epigrams  which  were  pub- 
lifticd  in  favour  of  the  royalifts,  and  againft  the  rump,  as  well 
in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time  as  during  the  rebellion.  Tbefe,  to- 
gether with  his  Kpiftles  and  Epigrams  tran Hated  from  different 
authors,  were  all  printed  in  one  volume  8vo.  after  the  Kellora- 
tion.  He  alfo  publiflied  a verfion  of  Horace,  by  himfolf  and 
others,  which  is  very  far  from  being  a bad  one.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a comedy  entitled  The  Cunning  Lonjers : and  the 
World  is  indebted  to  him  for  two  volumes  of  Richard  Brome’e 
flays  in  octavo  3 many  of  which,  but  foi'  his  caa-c  in  preferv- 
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ing  and  publlfliing  them,  would  in  all  probability  have  bccil 
entirely  loft.  He  died  in  1666. 

Bkome  (Richard),  a dramatic  WTiter  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  I.  and  was  cotemporary  with  Decker,  h'ord, 
Shirley,  Src.  Flis  extra6fion  was  mean,  he  having  been  ori- 
ginally no  better  than  a menial  fervant  to  the  celebrated  Ben 
Jonfon.  He  wrote  himfelf,  however,  into  high  reputation, 
as  is  teftified  not  only  by  various  commendatory  verfes  written 
by  his  cotemporarics  and  prefixed  to  many  of  his  plays,  but 
alfo  by  fome  lines  which  his  quondam  inalter  addrelfed  to  him 
on  account  of  his  comedy  called  The  Northern  Lafs.  Brome, 
in  imitation  of  his  inafter,  laid  it  down  as  his  firft  great  point, 
to  apply  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  men  and  manners.  His  genius 
was  entirely  turned  to  comedy  5 and  therefore  his  proper  pro- 
vince was  obfervation  more  than  reading.  His  plots  are  all  his 
own,  and  are  far  from  being  ill  condufted  3 and  his  charafters, 
which  for  the  moft  part  are  ffrongly  marked,  were  the  offspring 
of  his  own  judgment  and  experience,  and  his  clofe  attention  to 
the  foibles  of  the  human  heart.  In  a word,  his  plays  in  ge- 
neral are  good  ones  ; met  with  great  applaufe  when  firft  afted  3 
and,  as  Langbain  informs  us,  were  thought  by  the  players  wor- 
thy to  be  revived,  to  their  own  profit  and  the  author’s  honour, 
in  that  critical  age  which  he  himfelf  lived  in.  Nay,  we  have 
had  a proof,  even  in  our  own  time,  of  the  merit  of  one  of  hi* 
comedies,  which  with  a very  little  alteration  has  lately  been  re- 
vived, and  with  great  fuccefs,  viz.  The  Jovial  Crew,  which 
for  no  lefs  than  three  feafons  running  brought  crowded  audiences, 
to  the  theatre-royal  in  Covent-garden  at  all  the  frequent  repe- 
titions of  its  performance.  The  comedies  which  the  author 
left  behind  him  are  13  in  number  5 ten  of  which  are  collefted 
together,  as  above  mentioned,  in  two  volumes  oftavo.  He 
joined  alfo  with  Thomas  Heywood  in  a play  called  The  Lan- 
cajhire  Witches.. 

BIIOMELIA,  the  pine  apple  5 a genus  of  the  monogy- 
nla  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in. 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  i.oth  order,  Corenariae. 

Of  this  genus  Linnaeus  enumerates  feven  fpecies  3 but  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  moft  remarkable.  I.  The  ananas5  ol  v/hich  there 
are 'fix  varieties,  viz.  i.  The  ovatns,  or  oval-fliaped  pine-apple. 
2.  The  pyramidalis,  pyramidal,  or  fu  gar-loaf  pine.  3.  The  gla- 
ber,  with  fmooth  leaves.  4. The  lncidu.s,with  ftuninggreen  leaves. 
5. The  ferrotinus,  with  a yellowilh-coloured  llelh.  6.  The  viridis, 
or  green  pine-apple.  The  other  fpecies  arc,  II.  The  nitdicauli.'^, 
with  the  lower  leaves  indented  and  prickly.  III.  ’I'he  lingulata, 
with  obtufe,f  -.\ved,  and  prickly  leaves, — The  firil  fort  hath  leaves 
very  like  Ibme  forts  of  aloes,  but  not  fo  thick  and  Jucculent, 
which  are  ftrongly  armed  with  black  f()iues.  From  the  cemtre 
of  the  plant  arifes  the  flower-ltalk,  which  is  near  three  feet 
high,  the  lower  part  ot  which  is  garuiflied  with  entire  leaves 
placed  alternately  at  every  joint.  The  upp^er  part  of  the  ftalk 
is  garnilhed  with  flowers  let  in  a loofo  fpike  or  thyrfe  cpiile 
round  5 thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  feed-vcllels,  having  a lon- 
gitudinal partition,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  faftened  fmooth 
cylindrical  feeds. — ^I'hc  fecoud  hath  ffiorter  leaves  than  the  firft, 
which  are  ffiarply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a deep  green 
colour.  The  ffower-ftem  arifes  from  the  centre  of  the  plant, 
which  divides  upward  into  feveral  bninchcs  ; the  upper  parts 
of  thefo  arc  garnifhed  with  fpilces  of  flowers,  which  come  out 
alternately  from  the  tides  of  the  branchc.s,  each  having  a nar- 
row entire  leaf  juft  below  it,  which  are  longer  than  the  fpike. 
U’he  flowers  are  placed  very  clofe  on  the  fpikes  ; and  when 
they  decay,  the  einpalement  tainis  to  an  oval  pointed  Iced-veftel, 
incloting  lecds  of  the  fame  fliajre  with  the  other. 

Cullure  of  the  pine-apple.  The  firft  lin't  of  ananas  is  the 
moft  common  in  Europe  3 but  the  fecond  fort  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  it,  the  fruit  of  Ihi.s  lieing  larger  and  much  better 
tlavoured : the  juice  of  tins  fort  is  uol  fo  allriugeut  as  that  wf 
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the  tirll ; fo  thiit  this  fruit  may  be  eaten  in  greater  quantity 
V'ilh  lei's  danger.  This  fort  frequently  produces  fuckers  im- 
mediately under  the  fruit,  whereby  it  may  be  increafed  much 
falter  than  the  common  fort ; fo  that  in  a few  years  it  may  be 
the  beft  common  I'ort  in  Britain. — ^The  third  fort  is  preferved 
by  fome  curious  perfons  for  the  fake  of  variety;  but  the  fruit 
is  not  worth  any  thing. — ^^Phefort  with  very  fmooth  grafs-green 
leaves  was  raifed  from  feeds  taken  out  of  a rotten  fruit  which 
came  from  the  Well  Indies  to  the  late  Henry  Heathcote,  Kfq. 
from  whom  Mr.  Miller  received  one  plant,  which  produced 
large  fruit : this  is  what  the  people  of  America  call  the 
pine. — The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the  crowns 
which  grow  on  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers  which  are  produced  ei- 
ther from  the  tides  of  the  plants  or  under  the  fruit : both  which 
are  found  to  be  equally  gocxl ; although  by  fome  perfons  the 
crown  is  thought  preferable  to  the  fuckers,  as  fuppofing  it  will 
produce  fruit  fooner  than  the  fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a 
millake.  The  fuckers  and  crowns  muft  be  laid  to  dry  in  a 
warm  place  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (according  to  the 
moifture  of  the  part  which  adhered  to  the  old  plant  or  fiaiit) ; 
firr  if  they  are  immediately  jilanted,  they  will  rot.  ■ The  cer- 
tain rule  of  judging  when  they'' are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving 
if  the  bottom  is  healed  over  and  become  hard ; for  if  the  fuck- 
ers are  drawn  off  carefully  from  the  old  plants,  they  will  have 
a hard  tkin  over  the  lower  part,  fo  need  not  lie  fo  long  as  the 
crowns  of  thofe  whofe  bottoms  are  moift.  But  whenever  a 
crown  is  taken  from  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers  from  old  plants, 
they  Ihould  be  immediately  diverted  of  their  bottom-leaves,  fo 
high  as  to  allow  depth  for  their  planting : fo  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in  every  part,  left  when  they  receive 
heat  and  moirture  they  rtiould  perirti,  which  often  happens 
v/hen  this  method  is  not  obferved.  If  thefe  fuckers  or  crowns 
are  taken  off  late  in  the  autumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early 
in  the  fpring,  they  lliould  be  laid  in  a dry  place  in  the  rtove 
tor  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  planted  ; but  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  they  will,  within  fix  or  feven  days,  be  fit  for 
planting. 

Thefe  rtiould  be  placed  in  a rich  good  kitchen-garden  mould, 
not  too  heav)'  fo  as  to  detain  the  moillure  too  long,  nor  over 
light  and  fandy^ ; but  where  this  is  wanting,  fome  frerti  earth 
liiould  be  got  from  a good  parture,  and  mixed  with  about  a 
third  part  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the  dung  of  an  old  melon 
or  cucumber  bed  which  is  well  confumed.  Thefe  Ihould  be 
mixed  fix  or  eight  months  before  they  are  ufed,  but  if  it  be  a 
year  it  will  be  the  better  ; and  ihould  be  often  turned,  that 
their  parts  may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  clods  well 
broken.  This  earth  rtiould  not  be  Icreened  very  fine ; for  if 
you  only  clear  it  of  the  great  rtones,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You  rtiould  always 
avoid  mixing  any  land  with  the  earth,  unlefs  it  be  extremely 
rtift',  and  then  it  will  be  necert'ary  to  have  it  mixed  at  Icaft  fix 
months  or  a year  before  it  is  ufed ; and  it  mull  be  frequently 
turned,  that  the  land  may  be  incorjiorated  in  the  earth  fo  as  to 
divide  its  parts  : but  you  rtiould  not  put  more  than  a fixth  part 
of  fand  ; for  too  much  fand  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants. 
In  the  fummer  feafon,  thefe  plants  mull  be  frequently  watered ; 
but  you  rtiould  not  give  them  large  quantities  at  a time  ; you 
iiiurt  alfo  be  very  careful  that  the  moirture  is  not  detained  in 
the  |)Ots  by  the  holes  being  flopped,  for  that  will  foon  dertroy 
the  plants.  If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they'  rtiould  be  watered 
twice  a-week ; but  in  a cool  feafon,  once  a-week  will  be  often 
enough  ; and,  during  the  fummer  Icafon,  you  Ihould  once  a- 
v/eek  water  them  gently  all  over  their  leaves  ; which  will  warti 
and  thereby  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  them.  It  is  a 
])niclice  with  fome,  frequently  to  rtiift  thefe  plants  from  pot  to 
pot.  But  this  is  by  no  niean.s  to  be  praftifed  by  thofe  who  pro- 
pofe  to  have  large  wcll-rtavourcd  fruit ; for,  unlcl's  the  p'jts  be 


filled  with  the  roots,  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  rtiow  theif- 
fruit,  they  commonly  jiroduce  fmall  fruit,  which  have  gene- 
rally large  crowns  on  them  ; therefore  the  plants  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  new  potted  oftener  than  twice  in  a feafon.  The 
firrt  time  rtiould  be  about  the  end  of  April,  when  the  fuckers 
and  crowns  of  the  former  year’s  fruit  (which  remained  all  the 
winter  in  thofe  pots  in  which  they  were  firrt  planted)  rtiould  b&^ 
rtiifttri  into  larger  pots  ; i.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  halfpenny  or* 
three-farthing  pots  rtiould  be  put  into  penny  or  at  mort  three- 
halfpenny  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  plants  ; for  you 
mult  be  very  careful  not  to  overpot  them,  nothing  being  more 
prejudicial  to  thefe  plants.  The  fecond  time  for  Ihifting  of 
them  is  in  the  beginning  of  Augurt ; when  you  rtiould  rtiift 
thofe  which  are  of  a proper  fize  for  fniiting  the  following 
• fpring  into  two-penny  pots,  which  are  full  large  enough  for 
any  of  thefe  plants.  At  each  of  thefe  times  of  fliifting  the 
plants,  the  bark-bed  rtiould  be  llirred  up,  and  fome  new  bark 
added,  to  raife  thq  bed  up  to  the  height  it  was  at  firrt  made ; 
and  when  the  pots  are  plunged  again  into  the  bark -bed,  the 
plants  rtiould  be  watered  gently  all  over  their  leaves,  to  warti  off" 
the  filth,  and  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If 
the  bark-bed  be  well  rtirred,  and  a quantity'  of  good  frerti  bark 
added  to  the  bed,  at  this  latter  rtiifting,  it  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  plants  ; for  they'  may  remain  in  the  fame  tan  until 
the  beginning  of  November,  or  fometimes  later,  according  to 
the  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  will  require  but  little  fire  before- 
that  time.  During  the  winter,  they  will  not  require  to  be  wa- 
tered oftener  than  once  a-week,  according  as  you  find  the  earth 
ill  the  pots  to  dry  : nor  Ihould  you  give  them  too  much  at 
each  time  ; for  it  is  much  better  to  give  them  a little  water 
often,  than  to  over-water  them  at  kny'  one  time. 

It  is  particularly  necert'ary'  never  lo  lbift  thofe  plants  which 
rtiow  their  fruit  into  other  pots  ; for  if  they  are  removed  after 
the  fruit  appears,  it  will  Ilop  the  growth,  and  thereby'  caufe. 
the  fruit  to  be  fnialler,  and  retard  its  ripening,  fo  that  many 
times  it  will  be  Odlober  or  November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  : 
therefore  y'ou  rtiould  be  very'  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a vi- 
gorous growing  Hate  from  the  firrt  appearance  of  the  fruit,  be- 
caufe  upon  this  depends  the  goodnefs  and  the  fize  of  the  fruit ; 
for  if  they  receive  a check  after  this,  the  fruit  is  generally 
fmall  and  ill-tarted. — "When  y'ou  have  cut  off  the  fruit  from  the 
plant  whofe  kind  ymu  are  defirous  to  propagate,  you  rtiould 
trim  the'  leaves,  and  plunge  the  pots  again  into  a moderate 
hot-bed,  obferving  to  refrerti  them  frequently  with  water, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  fuckers  in  plenty ; fo  that 
any  perfon  may  be  foon  fupplied  with  jilants  enough  of  any  of 
the  kinds,  who  will  but  obferve  to  keep  the  plants  in  a healthy 
condition. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  thefe  plants  than  their 
being  attacked  by  fmall  white  infedls,  which  q^ea^'  at  fiift 
like  a w’hite  mildew,  but  foon  after  have  the  appearance  of 
lice  : thefe  attack  both  root  and  leaves  at  the  fame  time ; and, 
if  they  are  not  foon  dertroyed,  will  fpread  over -a  whole  rtove 
in  a Ihort  time,  and  in  a few  weeks  entirely  ftop  the  growth  of 
the  plants  by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  juice,  fo  that  the 
leaves  will  appear  yellow  and  fickly',  and  have  generally  a great 
number  of  yellow  tranf})arent  fpots  ^11  over  them.  Thefe  in- 
fefts,  after  they  are  fully  grown,  appear  like  bugs,  adhering 
fo  clofely  to  the  leaves  as  not  to  be  eafily  walbcd  off,  and  feem 
to  have  no  local  motion.  They  were  originally  brought  from 
America  upon  the  plants  which  were  imported  from  thence  ; 
and  are  jirubably  the  fame  infefls  which  have  dellroyed  the  fu- 
gar-canes  of  late  in  lome  of  the  Leeward  Hlands,  for  upon 
fome  fugar-canes  which  were  fent  Mr.  Miller  from  Barbadocs 
he  obferved  great  numbers  of  Ihele  inledls.  Since  they'  havi# 
been  in  Engladid,  they  have  fpread  greatly  in  fuch  ftoves  where 
there  has  not  been  more  than  ordinary'  care  taken  to  dertroy 
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them.  They  have  alio  attacked  the  ovange-trees  in  manj’’  gar- 
dens near  London,  and  have  done  them  incredible  damage  j 
but  they  do  not  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  winter,  fo 
that  they  are  never  found  on  Inch  plants  as  live  in  the  open  air. 
The  only  method  yet  difeovered  for  dellroying  thel'e  infe6ts,  is 
by  frequently  wadiing  the  leaves,  branches,  and  ftems,  of 
fuch  plants  as  they  attack,  with  water  in  which  there  has  been 
a ftrong  infufion  of  tobacco  llalks.  Eut  this  method  cannot  be 
praftifed  on  the  ananas  plants,  becaufe  the  inle6ts  will  faften 
themfelves  fo  low  between  the  leaves,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
come  at  them  with  a fponge  to  walk  them  ofl'j  lb  that  if  all 
thole  which  appear  to  fight  are  cleared  off,  they  will  foon  be 
fucceeded  by  a frelh  fupply  from  below,  and  the  roots  will  be 
alfo  equally  infefted  at  the  fame  time.  Therefore,  wherever 
thel'e  infefts  appear  on  the  plants,  the  fafeft  method  will  be  to 
take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  clear  the  earth  from  the 
roots ; then  prepare  a large  tub,  which  lliould  be  filled  with 
water  in  which  there  has  been  a ftrong  infufion  of  tobacco 
ftalks  ; into  this  tub  you  fiionld  put  the  plants,  placing  fome 
Hicks  acrofs  the  tub  to  keep  them,  immerfed  in  the  liquid.  In  this 
water  they  ftiould  remain  24  hours  ; then  take  them  out,  and 
with  a fponge  walh  off  all  the  infedls  from  the  leaves  and 
roots,  and  dip  the  plants  into  a tub  of  fair  water,  walliing 
them  therein,  which  is  the  moft  effebhial  way  to  clear  them 
from  the  infebls.  After  which,  you  lliould  pot  them  in  frelh 
earth  3 and,  having  ftirred  up  the  bark-bed,  and  added  fome 
new  tan  to  give  a frelh  heat  to  the  bed,  the  j)Ots  lliould  be 
plunged  again,  obferviiig  to  water  them  all  over  the  leaves, 
and  this  lliould  be  repeated  once  a-week  during  the  fummer 
feafon  ; for  thefe  infects  always  multiply  much  falter  where  ’ 
the  plants  are  kept  dry,  than  where  they  are  fometimes  fprinkled 
over  with  water,  and  kept  in  a growing  ftate.  As  thefe  infeCts 
are  frequently  brought  over  from  America  on  the  ananas 
plants  which  come  from  thence,  thofe  perfons  who  procure 
their  plants  in  that  way,  fliould  look  carefully  over  them 
when  they  receive  them,  to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe  infeCts 
on  them  ; for  if  they  have,  they  will  foon  be  propagated  over- 
all the  plants  in  the  ftove  where  they  are  placed ; therefore, 
whenever  they  are  obferved,  the  jdants  lliould  be  foaked,  as 
before  direbletl,  before  they  are  planted  into  pots. 

Such  are  the  methods  ufually  taken  in  the  culture  of  the 
pine-apple  in  this  country.  Lately,  however,  fome  very  con- 
fiderable  improvements  have  been  made  In  that.  The  leaves 
of  the  oak  have  been  fubftituted  to  the  more  expenfive  bark  3 
and  by  treating  the  pines  with  them,  they  are  found  to  thrive 
as  well,  and  to  produce  as  good  fruit,  as  in  the  other  method  : 
of  the  proper  method  of  managing  thefe  leaves  for  the  rearing 
of  exotic  jilants,  an  account,  is  given  under  the  article  Oak.- 
Leax'cs.  But  the  moft  confiderable  improvement  i.s  that  men- 
tioned In  the  67th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 
v/here  a meth'xl  is  Ihewn  by  Mr.  Baftard  of  Devonthire,  of 
raifing  thefe  fniits  In  water.  He  lays,  “ Before  I enter  into  the 
particulars  of  raifing  pine-apples  in  water,  it  will  be  necell'aiy 
to  tell  you  that  my  hot-houfe  is  covered  with  the  belt  crown- 
glafs,  which  I apprehend  gives  more  heat  than  the  common 
fort  of  green  glal's  generally  ufed  for  hot-houfes.  In  the  hunt 
part  of  the  houfe,  and  indeed  any  where  in  the  loweit  parts  of 
it,  the  pine-ajiple  plants  will  not  thrive  well  in  v/ater.  I'he 
way  in  which  I treat  them  is  as  follows.  I jilace  a ftielf  near 
the  higheft  part  of  the  back  wall,  fo  that  the  pine-plants  may 
Hand  without  abfolutely  touching  the  glal's  but  as  near  it  as 
ran  be  : on  this  Ihelf  1 |il.ace  pans  full  of  water,  about  fe\  en  or 
right  inches  deep  3 and  in  thefe  jians  I put  plne-a[i])lc  plants, 
growing  in  the  fame  pots  of  earth  as  they  arc  generally  jilantcd 
in  to  be  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  common  way  : 
that  is,  I piU  the  pot  of  earth,  with  the  pine-plant  in  it,  in 


the  pan-full  of  water,  and  as  the  water  decreafes  I conftantly 
fill  up  the  pan.  I place  either  plants  in  fruit,  or  young  plants- 
as  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  in  thefe  pans  of  water,  and 
find  they  thrive  equally  well : the  fruit  reared  this  way  is  al- 
\yays  much  larger,  as  well  as  better  flavoured,  than  when 
ripened  in  the  bark-bed.  I have  more  than  once  put  only  the 
plants  themfelves  without  any  earth,  I mean  after  they  had 
roots,  into  thefe  pans  of  water,  with  only  water  fufticient  to 
keep  the  roots  always  covered,  and  found  them  flourifti  beyond 
expeftatlon.  In  my  houfe,  the  flrelf  I mention  is  fupported  by, 
irons  from  the  top,  and  there  is  an  inleryening  fpace  of  about 
10  inches  between  the  back  wall  and  the  flielf.  A neighbour 
of  mine  has  placed  a leaden  ciftem  upon  the  top  of  the  back 
flue  (in  which,  as  it  is  in  contaft  with  the  flue,  the  water  is 
always  warm  when  there  is  fire  in  the  houfe),  and  finds  his 
fruit  excellent  and  large.  I)Iy  flrelf  docs  not  touch  the  back 
flue,  but  is  about  a foot  above  it ; and  confequently  the  water 
is  only  warmed  by  the  air  in  the  houfe.  Both  thefe  methods  do 
well.  The  way  I account  for  this  fuccefs  is,  that  the  warm  air 
always  afeending  to  the  part  where  the  flielf  is  placed,  as  being^ 
the  higheft  part  of  the  houfe,  keeps  it  much  hotter  than  in  any 
other  part.  The  temperature  at  that  place  is,  I believe,  fiSi- 
dom  lei's  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  73d  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  and  when  the  fun  ftiines  it  is  often  at  above 
100  : the  water  the  plants  grow  in  feems'  to  enable  them  to- 
bear  the  greateft  heat,  if  fufticient  air  be  alloweil  3 and  I often 
lee  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  out  of  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  of  earth,  and  Ihooting  vigoroully  in  the 
water. 

“ My  hot-houle  (the  dimcnfions  of  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  know)  is  60  feet  long  and  1 1 feet  wide,  the  flues  included  3 
fix  feet  high  iu  the  front,  and  11  feet  at  the  back  of  the  infide 
of  the  houfe.  It  is  warmed  by  two  fires.  A leaden  trough  or 
ciftern  on  the  top  of  the  back  flue  is  preferable  to  my  Ihelf,  as- 
in  it  the  pine-plants  grow  much  fafter  in  the  winter,  the  water 
being  always  warmed  by  the  flue  : of  this  I have  feeu  the  great 
benefit  thele  lall  two  months  in  my  neighbourhood.  It  is  not 
foreign  to  this  purpofe  to  mention,  that,  as  a perfon  was  mov- 
ing a large  pine-plant  from  the  hot-bed  in  my  houfe  laft  fum- 
mer, which  plant  was  juft  Ihowing  fruit,  by  fome  accident  ha 
broke  oft' the  jilant  juft  above  the  earth  in  which  it  grew,  and 
there  was  no  root  whatever  left  to  it ; by  way  of  experiment  I 
took  the  plant,  and  flxed  it  upright  in  a pan  of  water  (without 
any  earth  whatever)  on  the  Ihelf 3 it  there  foon  threw  out 
roots,  and  bore  a pine-apple  that  weighed  upwards  of  two 
pounds.” 

BROMLEY,  a town  of  Kent  in  England,  fituated  on  the 
river  llavenlburn,  in  E.  long.  o.  3.  N.  bit.  3;.  23. 

BllOrvISGKOVE,  a town  of  Worccllcrlhire  In  England, 
felted  on  the  river  Salwarp.  It  is  a.  pretty  good  town,  well 
inliabitcd  by  clothiers  3 and  the  market  is  large  for  corn,  cattle, 
and  all  forts  of  provifions.  "W.  long.  2.  3.  N.  lat.  32.  26. 

BIIOMHS,  BROOM-GKASS,  III  botany  3 a genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  3 rank•^ 
ing,  in  the  natural  method,  under  the  4th  oixler,  Gramma, 
'J'lic  calyx  is  bivalvcJ,  having  n partial  ijiikc,  oblong  and  round, 
oppofilc  grains,  with  an  awn  below  the  point  of  each  outer  valve, 
There  are  24  fpecies,  eight  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  liz. 
the  fecalinus,  or  field  broom-grats3  the  arvenfis,  or  common 
broom-grafs3  the  ciliatus,  or  wall  broom-grafs  3 the  fterilis, 
or  barren  broom-grafs;  the  giganlcus,  or  tall  broom-grafs^ 
the  r.unol'iis,  or  wood  broom-grafs;  and  the  pinnatus,  ot 
fpiked  broom-grals. 

BR()MY.\1\D.  a town  of  Ilercfordflilre  in  England;  "W. 
lotig.  2.  46.  N.  lat.  32.  20, 

BRUN.  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Jililanj  whevr 
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tmperialills  gained  an  advantage  -over  the  French  in  1703. 
E.  lung.  lb.  o.  N.  lat.  44.  50. 

BRONCHIA^  in  anatomy,  the  Vanilficatlons  of  the  trachea. 
See  Anatomy. 

BRONCHOCELE,  a tumor  rifing  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  neck.  Sec  Surgery. 

’BIl(J)NCHOTOMY,  in  forgery,  an  iucllion  made  in  the 
afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  needfary  in  many  cafes, 
and  d'pecially  in  a cpiinrey  which  threatens  fufibcation  from  the 
Iwdling  itf  the  parts.  It  i.s  alfo  called  laryngotomy  and  tracheo- 
tomy. See  Surgery. 

BROXKHORST  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter  who 
flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  He  was  born 
at  Utrecht ; and  after  having  ftudied  under  feveral  matters, 
entered  the  fchool  of  Cornelius  Poelcmbur^,  whofe  ftyle  of 
painting  he  imitated  with  gieat  fuccefs.  He  painted  both 
Eittorj'  and  landfcapes  5 and  his  pictures,  wliich  are  very  highly 
■finitlied,  are  held  in  great  ellimation.  He  amufed  himfelf 
with  the  point ; and  tome  landfcapes  from  Poelemburg,  to- 
gether with  other  fubjefts  from  his  own  compofitions,  are 
attributed  to  him. 

BRONTLH,  or  Thunder-stones  : fee  Belemnites. 

BRONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a place  underneath 
the  lloor  of  the  theatres,  in  which  were  kept  brazen  vellels  full 
of  itones  and  other  materials,  with  which  they  imitated  the 
noife  of  thunder. 

BRONTOLOGY,  denotes  the  doftrine  of  thunder,  or  an 
explanation  of  Its  caufes,  phenomena,  Ucc.  together  with  the 
iireftiges  drawn  from  it.  See  Electricity  and  Thunder. 

BRONZE,  a compound  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  fome- 
times  other  metallic  fubltances,  particularly  zinc,  are  added. — 
This  metal  is  brittle,  hard,  and  fonorous.  It  is  employed  for 
various  ufes,  as  for  making  of  bells,  guns  and  ftatues ; and 
the  proportions  of  the  component  metals  aie  varied  to  fuit  the 
leveral  purjiofes  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  compound,  like 
fume  others,  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  either  of  the  metals 
taken  feparately.  A metallic  mafs,  compofed  of  four  fifths  of 
copper  and  one-fifth  part  of  tin,  weighs  in  watcu’  7,-'^  grains 
more  than  the  fame  quantities  of  thefe  two  metals  would  toge- 
ther weigh  in  water  if  notallay'ed.  This  proves,  that  in  the  union 
of  copjier  and  tin  there  is  a penetration  of  parts,  the  one  metal 
•entering  ii^to  the  pores  of  the  other;  and  this  is  further  con- 
firm.ed  by  an  olifervation  of  Mr.  Tillet,  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences.  In  his  memoir  concerning  the  dudti- 
lity  of  metals,  he  takes  notice,  that  when  the  mixture  of  copper 
■and  tin  is  made  in  the  proportions  above  mentioned,  the  colour 
of  the  copper  is  entirely  annulled  and  covered  by  that  of  the 
.tin,  although  the  quantity  cf  the  firft  be  four  times  greater; 
and  this  fingular  efleft  cannot  be  underftood  without  admitting 
a total  change  in  the  fize  and  difpofition  of  the  pores  of  the 
compound  metal.  Tin  being  lefs  fubjedl  to  ruft  than  copper, 
bronze  is  alfo  found  to  be  lefs  liable  to  be  coveted  with  verdigrcal'e 
than  pure  copper  is ; and  this  is  one  reafon  why  it  is  ufed  for 
Works  that  are  expofed  to  air  and  weather.  The  greater  fufi- 
bility  of  bronze  than  copper  is  alfo  an  advantageous  property, 
and  much  facilitates  the  calling  of  large  articles. 

Bronze  alfo  denotes  a colour  prepared  to  imitate  bronze. 
There  are  two  forts,  the  red  and  the  yellow  or  golden.  The 
latter  is  made  folely  of  a bright  copper-dull ; the  former,  of  the 
jfame,  with  a little  pulverized  red  ochre.  Both  are  applied  with 
varnilh. 

BRONZES,  a name  given  by  antiquarians  to  figures  either 
■of  men  or  bealls,  to  urns,  and  in  general  to  cveiy  piece  of 
fculpture  which  the  antients  made  of  that  metal.  We  likewife 
give  the  name  of  bronzes  to  ftatues  or  bufts  call  of  bronze, 
whetlier  thefe  pieces  be  copies  of  antiques  or  original  fubjedls. 


— Among  medalhfts,  all  copper  medals  bear  the  name  of 
bronze. 

BRONZING,  the  art  of  imitating  bronze,  which  is  done 
by  means  of  copper-duft  or  leaf,  faftened  on  the  outfide,  as 
gold  leaves  arc  in  gilding. 

BROODING,  the  aiSl  of  a hen  in  hatching  her  eggs.  Sec 
FIatching. 

BROOK,  a little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water. — A brook 
is  dillinguifhed  from  a river,  infomuch  as  a river  Hows  at  all 
times,  whereas  a brook  Hows  at  fome  particular  fcafons  only. 

Brook-L/otc.  See  Veronica. 

BROOKE  (Mrs.),  daughter  of  a clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Moore,  was  a lady  as  remarkable  for  her  virtues  and  fuavity  of 
Iwelling  as  for  her  great  literary  accompliftiments.  Her 
firft  performance,  which  introduced  her  to  the  notice  and  con- 
fequent  efteem  of  the  public,  Jnha  Mamlemlle  •,  a work 
concerning  which  there  were  various  opinions,  but  which  every 
body  read  with  eagernefs.  It  has  been  often  wiflied  that  flic 
had  made  the  catallrophe  lefs  melancholy ; and  we  believe  that 
the  afterwards  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  ftie  thought  it 
beneath  her  charafter  to  alter  It.  She  foon  afteru'urds  went  to 
Canada  with  her  hulband,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at 
Quebec;  and  here  flic  faw  and  loved  thofe  romantic  charaTers 
and  feenes  which  gave  birth  to  Emily  Mo7iti.zgue,  a work  moll 
defervedly  in  univerfal  efteem,  which  has  palled  through  feveral 
editions,  and  which  is  now  not  eafily  met  with.  On  her  re- 
turn to  England,  accident  introduced  her,  and  congenial  fen- 
timents  attra£led  her,  to  Mrs.  Yates  ; an  intimacy  was  formed,, 
which  terminated  only  with  the  life  of  that  lady.  Mrs.  Brooke, 
ia  confequence  of  this  connexion,  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Garrick,  and  wrote  fome  pieces  for  the  ftage.  She 
had,  however,  great  reafon  to  be  difl'atisfied  with  his  behaviour 
as  a manager ; and  fiie  made  Tbe  E.xcurfion,  a novel  which  ftie 
wrote  at  this  time,  the  vehicle  by  which  fhe  exhibited  to  the  . 
public  her  complaints  and  anger  againft  the  king  of  Druiy» 
Her  anger,  we  believe,  was  juft,  but  the  retribution  was  too 
fevere.  She  herfelf  afterwards  thought  fo,  for  fhe  lamented 
and  retraced  it.  Her  firft  dramatic  performance  was  the 
tragedy  of  Virginia,  1 756.  Her  next  effort  in  that  line  was^ 
The  Seige  of  Synope,  a tragedy  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  and 
written  princijially  with  a view  of  placing  Mrs.  Yates  in  a 
confpicuous  charadter.  d'his  did  not  altogether  fail,  but  it  did 
not  become  popular ; it  wanted  cnerg}'',  and  it  had  not  much 
originality;  there  was  little  to  difapprove,  but  there  was  no- 
thing to  admii'e.  Her  next  and  moft  popular  produdlion  was 
Rojina,  which,  in  a moft  liberal  manner,  file  prefented  to  Mr, 

I Jarri.s.  Few  modern  pieces  have  been  equally  fuccefsful.  Laft 
year  alfo,  a mufical  piece  of  hers,  entitled  Marian,  was  intro- 
duced, which  is  now  occafionally  exhibited,  for  which  we  be- 
lieve Shield  is  principally  to  be  thanked.  Mrs.  Brooke  was 
alfo  the  tranflator  of  various  books  from  the  French.  She  was 
efteemed  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  valued  by  Mifs  Seward,  and  her 
company  courted  by  all  the  firft  charadlers  of  her  time. 
She  died  in  Januar}'^  ^789,  two  days  after  her  huftiand.  Her 
huftiand  enjoyed  the  reHory  of  Colney  in  Norfolk,  to  which 
he  had  been  preferred  after  his  arrival  from  America. 

BROOM,  in  botany.  See  Genista. 

Butcher’s  Broom,  in  botany.  See  Ruscus. 

Spaziijh  Qvioo's.i,  iu  botany.  SeeSpARTiUM. 

Broom  alfo  denotes  a well-known  houfehold  befom  or  imple- 
ment wherewith  to  fweep  away  dirt,  &c.  The  'primitive 
broom,  from  whence  the  denomination  Is  given  to  all  the  reft, 
was  made  of  the  genifta.  ' 

BtsooM-flo’ivcr  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of  knight* 
inftituted  by  St.  Lewis  of  France,  on  occafion  of  his  marriage. 
The  motto  was,  lUvallat  humiles,  and  thQ  collar  of  tbe  order 
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mafle  up  of  broom-flowers  arul  hiifks,  ennmelleJ  and  inter- 
mixed v.ni\\  Jenr-dt'-lys  of  gold  fet  in  open  lozenges,  enamelled 
•u'hitc,  chained  together,  and  to  it  hung  a crols  liorenoe  of  gold. 
This  anfwcrs  to  what  the  French  call  Ordre  de  la  Gntcjlc,  from 
the  name  of  a fpecies  of  broom  fo  called;  dift'erent  from  I he 
common  broom,  as  being  lower,  the  ftalk  fmaller,  and  leaf 
narrow;  the  flower  is  yellow,  and  bears  a long  hulk.  Sonic 
allb  fpeak  of  another  order  of  the  Gc?!ejlc  or  ^>■oom  eftabliflicd 
by  Charles  Martel,  or  rather  Charles  I. 

BROOM-jfu//,  in  natural  hilfoiy,  a name  given  by  authors 
to  a remarkable  fpecies  of  gails  found  on  the  gentjia  vulgaris 
or  common  broom.  This  is  occafioned,  like  all  other  galls, 
by  the  punfture  and  eating  of  an  infect;  and,  when  opened, 
is  found  to  contain  a fmall  oblong  worm,  of  a rcil  colour,  birt 
whofe  lize  recpiires  the  ufe  of  a glafs  in  order  to  fee  it  dif- 
timflly. 

BRooM-i?iz/ie,  in  botany.  See  Orob.vnche. 

BROOME  (William),  was  born  in  Chelhire,  as  is  faid,  of 
very  mean  parents.  He  was  educated  upon  the  foundation  at 
Kton : and  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a tranflator  of  the 
Iliads  into  jirole,  in  conjunftion  with  Ozell  and  Oldifworth. 
He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope;  and  gained  fo 
much  of  his  efteem,  that  he  was  employed  to  make  extracts 
from  Euftathius,  for  the  notes  to  the  tranflation  of  the  Iliad ; 
and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  publiflied  by  LIntot,  commonly 
called  “ Pope’s  Mifcellanies,"  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  in- 
fected.— When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encouragement  to 
a verfion  of  the  Odyifey,  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fen- 
ton and  Broome  to  his  aflillance;  and  taking  only  half  the 
work  upon  himi'elf,  divided  the  other  half  between  his  part- 
ners, giving  four  books  to  Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome,  To 
the  lot  of  Broome  fell  the  2d,  6th,  8th,  nth,  12th,  i6th,  i8th, 
and  23d;  together  with  the  burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes. — 
The  price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  alliflance  was  300I. 
paid  to  Fenton  ; and  ^ool.  to  Broome ; with  as  many  copies 
as  he  wanted  for  his  friends  ; which  amounted  to  tool.  more. 
Broome  died  at  Bath,  Nov.  16,  i745- 

BROOMING,  or  Breaming^  a Jbip,  the  waffling  and 
burning  off  all  the  filth  ffle  has  contrafted  on  her  fides  with 
weeds,  ftraw,  broom,  or  the  like,  when  file  is  on  the  careen, 
or  on  the  gronnd.  See  C.vreening. 

BROSSARD  (Sebaftian  de),  an  eminent  French  mufician. 
In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  prebendary  and  cha- 
pel-mafter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Strafburg;  but  after- 
wards became  grand-chaplain,  and  alfo  maitre  de  chapelle  in 
the  cathedral  of  Meaux.  There  is  extant  of  his  a work  enti- 
tled Prodromus  muJicaVis.  He  was  author  alfo  of  a verj'^  ufeful 
"book,  entitled  lyi^iomaire  de  mnfiqne,  printed  at  Amtterdam, 
in  folio,  1703;  and  afterwards  at  the  fame  place  In  o61avo, 
without  a date.  At  the  end  of  this  bcK)k  is  a catalogue  of  au- 
thors ancient  and  modern,  to  the  amount  of  900,  who  have 
written  on  mufic ; divided  into  clafl'es,  wherein  are  interfperfed 
many  curious  olffervation.s  of  the  author  relating  to  the  hiltory 
of  mufic.  By  Mr.  Boivin's  Catalogue  general  dcs  livres  de 
mu/ique  for  the  year  1729,  it  a))j>cars  that  Brotlard  was  the 
author  of  two  fets  of  motels,  as  alfo  of  nine  LeCjOm  de  Tenebres 
therein  mentioned.  It  feems  that  thel'e  feveral  publications 
were  at  a time  when  the  author  wa.s  far  advanced  in  years  : for 
Walter  takes  notice,  that  in  the  Mercure  Galanle,  he  is  men- 
tione<l  as  an  abbe  and  CGm])onilt,  fo  early  as  the  year  1678. 

BIK  )THEL-housf,s,  lev/d  ))laces,  being  the  common  ha- 
bitations of  proftitutes.  King  Henry  VIII.  by  ])roclamation, 
in ’the  37th  year  of  his.  reign,  I'upjiretled  all  thf  llews  or  bro- 
thd-houfes  whif-h  had  long  continued  on  the  Bank-fide  in 
Southwark.  A brothelman  was  a lotjfe  idle  fellow ; and  a 
iordelter,  or  brothelier,  a common  whore.  'J’he  term  horelman  is 
a contrail  ion  for -(w/izi/v/it/;,  See  \\\  - livufe 
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BROTI'TER,  Prater,  a term  of  relation  between  two  male 
children,  f])ning  from  the  fame  father,  or  mother,  or  both.' 
Scaligcr  and  Vollius  Atvive  f rater  from  <ppssrv;p  for  epfa-ru^,  which 
properly  fignifies  a perfon  who  draws  water  in  the  fame  well ; 
ippifl!;,  in  Greek,  fignifying  vjcll,  and  /pfvrpia,  a company  of 
jneople  who  have  a right  fo  draw  water  out  of  the  fame  well. — 
1 he  word,  it  is  faid,  came  originally  from  the  city  of  Argo.s, 
where  there  were  only  a few  wells  dillributed  in  certain  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  to  which  thofe  of  the  fame  neighbourhood . 
alone  repaired.  By  the  civil  law,  brothers  and  fifters  (land  in 
the  fecond  degree  of  confanguinity ; by  the  canon  lav/,  they 
are  in  the  firft  degree. — By  the  Mofaic  law,  the  brother  of  a 
man  who  died  without  ilfue  was  obliged  to  marry  the  widow  of 
the  deceafed.  Deutcr.  xxv.  7. 

The  ancients  a])phed  the  term  brother  indifferently  to  almofl  . 
all  who  flood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as  uncles  and  ne- 
phews, coufm-germans,  &c. — This  we  learn  not  only  from 
a ^-eat  many  palfages  in  the  Old  Teflament,  but  alfo  from 
profane  authors : Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  fays,  Antonia 
was  both  wife  and  filter  of  Mark  Antony  ; becaufe  Ihe  was 
daughter  of  his  brother  C.  Antonius.”  Tullius  Hoftilius  calls 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  brothers ; becaufe  they  were  fitters 
children. 

The  language  of  the  Jews,  bithop  Pearfon  obferves,  included 
in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  Itrift  relation  of  frater- 
nity, but  allb  the  larger  of  confanguinity.  “^Ve  arc  brethren, 
fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  Gen.  xiii.  8.  whereas  I,ot  was  only  his 
nephew.  Among  us,  kings  give  the  title  brother  to  each 
other;  the  unftion  in  coronation  being  efleemed  to  creates 
kind  of  brotherhood.  Nor  is  the  cuflom  modern  : PvJenander 
mentions  a letter  of  Cofroes  king  of  Perlia  to  the  emperor  Juf- 
tinian,  beginning  thus  : Cofroes,  king  of  kings,  &:c.  to  the  em- 
peror Juflinian  my  brother. — Kings  now  alfo  give  the  fame  ap- 
pellation to  the  debtors  of  the  empire;  and  the  like  was  given 
by  the  French  monarch  to  the  late  king  of  Sardinia,  while  only 
duke  of  Savoy. 

In  the  civil  law,  brothers,  fratres,  in  the  plural,  fometimes 
comprehend  fifters  : as  Lucius  isf  Titia,  fratres ; tres  fratres, 
Titius,  Meevius,  tsf  Seta. 

jp^rr-BROTHERS,  thofe  who  fucked  the  fame  nurfe.  The 
French  call  them  freres  du  lait,  or  brothers  by  milk  ; which 
is  molt  properly  ul’ed  in  refpebt  of  a perfon  who  fucked  a uurl'e 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  nurfe’s  own  child. 

BROTHERS-Gma?;,  Fratres  Germaui.  See  German. 

Brother  was  alfo  a tenn  ufed,  by  middle-age  writers,  for 
a comes,  or  governor  of  a province. 

Brother  is  applied,  in  a lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  denote  a per- 
fon of  the  fame  profeflion.  In  which  fenfe,  judges,  biflio|)s, 
priefts,  &c.  call  each  other  brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  a cuftomary  term  for  priefts  of  the  fame 
perfuafion  to  addrefs  one  another  by : but  it  is  more  particu- 
larly ufed  to  denote  the  relation  Itetween  monks  of  the  fame 
convent ; as,  brother  Zachary:  in  Englilh,  we  more  ufually 
fay,  Friar  Zachary,  from  the  French  word,  frere,  brother  —^ 
Preachers  allb  call  their  hearers,  my  brethren,  or  my  dear  bre- 
thren. This  appellation  is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  (’’hril- 
tians,  who  all  called  each  other  brothers.  But  it  is  nuwj)rinci]'allj 
ufed  for  fuch  of  the  religious  as  are  not  priefts;  thofe  in  or 
ders  arc  generally  honoured  with  the  title  of  jathcr,  whereas 
the  reft  are  only  limply  brothers. 

Bkotuer  is  alfo  an  appellation  more  pecuKaily  given  1*« 
certain  ordicis  of  religious  : 'Phus,  the 

Brothers  0/'  St.  Ale.vis,  in  the  low  countries,  were  an  or- 
der of  iterlbns  who  attended  on  thofe  who  lay  dying,  and  ti)ok 
care  (;f  the  burial  ol  the  dead.  Sec  alfo  Ihcthren  of  Cuaiutt, 
of  Death,  &c. 

Poor  BuoTHEiti,  in  the  charlty-houfe,  a 'denomination  ghen 
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to  decayed  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  80,  who  are  fubfifled 
with  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging,  on  the  edablHlimeiit.  'I'hc 
poor-brothers  are  to  be  gentlemen  bydefeent,  come  to  poverty, 
or  decayed  merchants,  Ibldiers,  or  olficers  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
hoid.  The  conditions  of  admitiion  are,  that  they  have  no  ef- 
tate  for  life  woi'th  200I.  nor  coming  in,  vils  (sf  modis,  24!. 
per  annum-,  and  that  they  be  50  years  old,  unlefs  they  have 
been  maimed  in  the  public  fervice ; in  which  cafe,  the  age  of 
forty  I'ulHces.  They  wear  a liver)f-go\vn  within  doors. 

BuoTunus  Arms,  an  ap[)ellation  given  to  thofe'who  con- 
trabb  a kind  of  fraternity  in  war,  obliging  thcmfeh-cs  to  the 
mutual  fervicc  and  afliltance  of  each  other.  In  the  military 
orders,  the  knights  are  alfo  called  brothers. — In  the  order  of 
Malta,  there  is  a particular  clafs,  who  are  called  ferving  bro- 
thers-, Conti  fling  of  fuch  as  cannot  give  proof  of  their  nobi- 
lity. In  Latin  they  are  denominated  fratres  client cs^ 

Ekothers  of  the  rofy  crofs.  See  RosYCKUCiyiNS. 

BROUAGE,  a maritime  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Charente  and  late  province  of  Saintonge.  It 
confifts  of  five  or  fix  fireets,  w'hich  terminate  in  a great  fquare. 
It  is  famous  for  its  falt-works,  which  arethefineft  in  the  king- 
dom. W.  long.  I.  o.  N.  lat.  45.  50. 

BROURSHA^  EN,  a port-town  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  the  illand  of  Schonen  in  Zealand,  feated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  ifland,  in  a bay  of  the  fea,  in  E.  long.  3.  35.  N. 
lat.  51.  50. 

BROUGH,  a town  in  Weftmoreland  in  England,  feated 
under  Stanmore-hill,  W.  long.  a.  50.  N.  lat.  ^54.  40.  It 
was  formerly  a place  of  great  note,  being  a Roman  fortrefs  j 
but  is  now  fo  much  de'eayed,  that  it  is  little  better  than  a vil- 
lage. . 

BROUGHTON  (Thomas),  a learned  divine,  and  one  of 
the  original  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  was  born  at 
London,  July  3th  1704,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Andrew,  Hoi- 
born ; of  which  parifh  his  father  was  minifter.  Upon  receiv- 
ing preferment  through  the  favour  of  his  patron  bifliop  Sher- 
lock, he  removed  from  London  to  Briftol,  w'here  he  married 
the  daughter  ofThqmas  Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he 
had  feven  children,  fix  of  whom  furvived  him.  He  refided  on 
his  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  December  21ft,  1774, 
in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  RedclifL 

BROUNCKER,  or  Brounker,  (William),  lord  vifeount 
«f  Caftle-Lyons,  in  Ireland,  and  the  firft  prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William  Brounker,  knt, 
and  bom  about  the  year  1620.  He  was  diftinguiflied  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  and  by  the  confiderable  polls 
of  honour  and  profit  he  enjoyed  after  the  refloration ; for  he 
had  at  the  fame  time  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and 
the  keeping  of  her  great  feal,  that  of  one  of  the  commiffioners 
of  the  navy,  and  mafter  of  St.  Catharine’s  hofpital  near  the 
'Power  of  London.  Rewrote,  i.  Experiments  of  the  recoil- 
ing of  guns.  2.  An  algebraical  paper  upon  the  fquaring  of 
the  hyperbola ; and  feveral  letters  to  Dr.  Ufficr,  archbilhop  of 
Armagh.  He  died  in  1684. 

BROUWER  (Adrian),  a famous  Dutch  painter,  born 
cither  at  Oudenard,  or  Haerlem,  in  i6o8“,  of  poor  parentage. 
He  became  the  difciple  of  Francis  Hals,  under  whom  he  proved 
aJi  inimitable  artirt.  Flis  fubjebis  were  taken  from  low  life, 
always  copied  from  nature  5 as  droll  converfations,  dmnkcn 
t>rawls,  bwrs  a,t  cards,  or  furgeons  drelling  the  wounded. 
Brouwer  was  apprehended  at  Antwerp  as  a fpy  -,  where  being 
dilcovered  by  Rubens,  he  procured  his  liberty,  took  him  home, 
clothed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  acquaint  the  public  with  his 
merit  i but  the  levity  of  his  temper  made  him  quit  his  bene- 
faflor:  and  he  died  not  long  after,  in  1640,  deftroyed  by  a dif- 
folutc  courfe  of  life. 


BROW,  or  Eyk  Brow,  an  h.iiry  arch  abovc  the  eyes, 

BKOM'-Prty?,  among  builders,  denotes  a beam  which  goei 
acrols  a buildirig. 

Biwv.--Aiit/er,  among  fportfmen,  that  branch  of  a deer’s, 
horn  next  the  tail.  See  Antler.  ^ 

BRONVLVLT.JA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  angiofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants,  for  which 
there  is  no  Englilh  name. — Of  this  there  are  two  fpecies.  The 
dmiifa,  with  a fingle  flower  upon  each  footllalk  5 and  the 
data,  with  one  or  many  flowers  on  each  footflalk.  The  feeds 
of  the  firft  were  font  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Panama.  It  ufually 
grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  Ijrreads  out  into  lateral  branches 
on  every  fide  of  the  flalk,  garniffied  with  oval  leaves  which  are 
entire,  and  -have  fliort  footftalks.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
branches,  the  flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  pretty  long 
footftalks  arifing  from  the  wing  of  the  leaf.  Thefe  are  of  a 
light  blue  colour,  fometimes  inclining  to  a purple  or  red)  and. 
there  are  often  three  colours  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.. 
The  plant  flowers  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September)  and- the 
feeds  are  ripe  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after.  The  fecond  fort  is  a 
native  of  Peru : the  ftalk  of  this  plant  is  twice  the  fize  of  that 
of  the  firlt,  and  appears  fomewhat  ffirubby ) the  leaves  upon 
the  flower-branches  are  fmooth  : the  footftalks  have  fome  with  - 
one  flower,  others  with  three,  and  others  with  five;  which  are 
of  a deep  violet  colour.  As  both  fpecies  of  browallia  are  an- 
nual plants,  they  mult  be  railed  from  feeds,  which  are  to  be 
fown  on  a hot-bed : but  they  may  be  tranfplanted  in  June, 
into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  ; where,  if  the  weather 
proves  warm,  they  will  flower  and  perfeft  feeds  ; but  left  thefe 
fliould  fail,  there  fliould  be  a plant  or  two  kept  in  the  ftove  to 
fecure  feeds. 

BROWN  (Robert),  a fchifmatic  divine,  the  founder  of  the 
Brownifts,  a numerous  left  of  dilTenters  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Anthony  Brown  of  Tol- 
throp  in  Rutlandffiire ; whofe  father  obtained  the  lingular  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  his  cap  in  the  king’s  prefence,  by  a charter 
of  Henry  VIII.  He  died  in  Northampton  jail,  in  the  year 
1630,  aged  80.  Sec  farther  particulars  under  the  article  Bar- 

ROWISTS. 

Brown  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  writer  and  phyfician, 
bom  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Michael,  Cheapfide,  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober 1603.  His  moft  celebrated  piece,  called  “ Religio  Me- 
dici,” the  religion  of  a phyfician,  was  publiflicd  163  5.  In 
1646  he  wrote  his  “ Treatife  on  vulgar  errors.” — Wood  informs 
us,  that  his  praftice  as  a phyfician  was  very  extenfive,  and 
that  many  patients  reforted  to  him.  In  16^55  he  was  chofen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  College  of  .Phyficians,  as  a man  “ vir- 
tute  et  literis  ornatiffimus,”  eminently  embelliffied  with  litera- 
ture and  virtue. — In  1671  he  received,  at  Norwich,  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  and  died  on  his  birth-day, 
Oft.  19,  1682. 

Brown  (Edward),  an  eminent  phyfician,  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  about  1642,  and  died  Auguft  1708. — King 
Charles  II.  whofe  phyfician  he  was,  faid  of  him,  that  “ he  was 
as  learned  as  any  of  the  college  (of  which  he  died  prefident), 
and  as  well  bred  as  any  at  court.” 

Brown  (William),  an  Engliffi  poet;  bom  at  Taviftock 
in  Devonffiirc)  died  1645. — edition  of  his  works,  which 
were  become  extremely  fcarce,  was  publilhed,  1772,  in  three 
fmall  volumes  : the  principal  article  in  which  is,  “ Britannia’s 
Paftorals.” 

Brown  (Thomas),  " of  facetious  memory,”  as  he  is  ftylcd 
by  Addifon,  was  the  fon  of  a farmer  in  Shropfliire ; and  en- 
tered in  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  foon  dif- 
tingiiiffied  himfclf  by  his  uncommon  attainments  in  literature. 
But  the  irregularities  of  his  life  not  futl’ering  him  to  continrtf 
long  there,  he,  inftcad  of  returning  to  his  father,  went  to  Lon- 
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Joa  to  feik  his  fortune  : his  companions,  hctwrvcr,  being  more 
delighted  with  his  humour  tlmn  ready  to  relFevc  his  necelfitles, 
he  had  recourfe  to  the  ulual  refuge  of  half-ftarved  wits,  fcrlb- 
bling  for  bread  j and  publilhed  a' great  variety  of  poems,  letters, 
dialogues,  &c.  fuH  of  humour  and  erudition,  but  often  inde- 
licate. Though  a good-natured"man,  he  had  one  pernicious 
quality,  which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  jokfe.' 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  Tom  Brown’s  life,  we  are  informed 
by  iVfr.  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet, 
who  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a Chriftmas-day,  with  Mr. 
Dryden  aud  foma  other  gentlemen  celebrated  for  their  inge- 
nuity (as  his  Icrulhip’s  cullom  was)  j when  Mr.  Brown  to 
has  agreeable  furprife  found  a bank  note  ofeol.  under  his  plate, 
and  Mr.  Drycicn  at  the  fame  time  was  prefented  with  another 
of  lool.  Mr.  Brown  died  in  the  year  17045  and  was  interred 
in  the:cl6ifter  of  "'.Vellminlter  abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
Behn;  with  whom  he  was  intimate  in  his  lifetime.  His  works 
have  been  printed  both  in  8vo  and  i2mo,  making  4 vols. 

Brown  (John),  an  ingenious  Englifli  writer;  born  at  Rot- 
bury  in  Nerthumberland)  Nov.  1715.  Having  taken  or- 
ders, and '.made  himfelf  eminent  many  excellent  fermons, 
he  fell  under  the  notice  of  ^Dr.  Ofbaldifton  5 who,  when  railed 
to  the  fee  of  Carllfle,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  It  was 
probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  poem,  intitled. 
“ Honour,”'  to-ihew  th'at  true  honour  can  only  be  founded  in 
virtue  : it . was  infcribecl  to  lord  Lonfdale.  His  next  poetical 
produdtion;  though  not  immediately  publilhed,  was  his  “ Ef- 
fay  on  Satire,”  in  three  parts:  it  was  addrelfed  to  Dr.  War- 
burton,  who  prefixed  it  to  the  fecond  volume  of  Pope’s  works 
by  Warburton^  ,with  which  it  ftill  continues  to  be  printed  j as- 
well  as  in  Dodfley’s  coUe£lion. — Brown  now  began  to -figure  as 
a writer  5 and,  in  1751,  publillied  his  “ Ell’ays  on  Shaftelbury’s 
Gharatleriftics  3”  a work  written  with  elegance  and  fpirit,  and 
fo  applauded  as  in  a Ihort  time  to  go  through  five  editions. 
His  next  appearance  in  the  world  was  as  a dramatic  writer; 
and  in  1755  his  tragedy  of  “ Barbaroffa”  was  produced  upon 
the  ftage  ; and  afterwards  his  “ Athelllan,”  in  1756. — Our 
author  had  taken  his  doiffor  of  divinity’s  degree  in  17,55. 

1757  came  out  his  famous  work,  intitled  “ An  Ellimate  of  • 
the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times,”  8vo ; famous  we 
call  it,  becaufe  feven  editions  of  it  were  printed  in -little  more 
than  a year.  In  1758  he  publillied  a fecond  volume  of  “ The 
Ellimate.”.  His  other  works  were,  “ The  Cure  of  Saul,  a 
I'acred  Ode “ A DilTertation  on  the  Rile,  Union  and  Power, 
the  Progrellions,  Separations,  and  Corruptions,  of  Poetr}"  and 
Mufic,”  4to.  “ Thoughts  on  Civil  Liberty,  Licentiouliiefs, 
and  Eaflion  “ A Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowth,”  &c. — Dr. 
Brown  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Sept.  23,  1766,  in  his  51ft  year. 
He  had,  it  feems,  a cunltitutional  tendency  to  inl’anity ; and, 
from  his  early  life,  had  been  lubjedl,  at  times,  to  diforders  in 
the  brain,  at  leall  to  melancholy  in  its  excel's ; of  which  he 
ufed  to  complain  to  his  friends,  and  to  “ exprefs  his  fears,  that 
one  time  or  another  lome  ready  mifehief  might  prefent  itfelf 
to  him  at  a time  when  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon.” 
Brown  (Sir  William),  a noted  phylician  and  multifarious 
writer,  was  fettled  originally  at  Lynn  in  Noiiolk,  where  he 
publilhed  a tranllation  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  Elements  of  Catop- 
trics and  Dioptrics;  to  which  he  added,  i.  A Method  for  find- 
ing the  Foci  of  all  Sjiecula,  as  well  as  Lenfes  unlverl'ally ; as 
allb  magnifying  or  Iclfening  a given  Objetl  by  a given  Specu- 
lum or  Lens,  in  any  aifigned  Proportion.  2.  A Solution  of 
thofe  Problems  which  Dr.  Gregory  has  left  undemonftrated. 
3.  A particular  Account  t)f  Microl'copcs  aud  Tclefcopes,  from 
Mr.  Huygens;  with  the  Difcoveiies  made  by  Catoptrics  and 
Dioptrics.  Having  acquired  a competence  by  his  prufelfion, 
he  removed  to  Queen  Square,  Ormond  Street,  London,  where 
he  refided  till  his  death.  By  his  lady,  who  died  he  had 
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one  daughter,'  grandmother  to  the  prefent  Sir  Martin  Brpwrt 
Folkes,  hart.  A great  number  of  lively  elfays,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  the  proclutlioh  of  his  pen,  were  printed  and  circu- 
lated among  his  friends.  The  adlive  part  taken  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brown  in  the  contell  with  the  licentiates,  1768,  occafioned 
his  bemg  introduced  by  Mr.  Foote  in  his  Devil  upon  Two 
Sticks.  Upon  Foote’s  exadl  reprefentation  of  hin;i  with  his 
identical  wig  and  coat,  tallfig-ure,  and  glafs  ftiffly  applied  to  his 
eye,  he  fent  him  acard complimenting  him  onhavingfo  happily  - 
rcprcfented  him ; but  as  he  had  forgot  his  mull',  he  had  I'ent 
him  his  own.  This  good-natured  method  of  refenting  dif- 
armed  Foote.  He  ufed  to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the  lad- 
dies’ board! ng-fchool.  Queen  Square,  merely  as  a neighbour, 
a good-natured  man,  and  fond  of  the  company  of  fprightly 
young  folks.  A dignitary^  of  the  church  being  there  one  day 
to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and  finding  this  uj)right  figure  fta- 
tioned  there,  told  him  he  belie'ved  he  was  Hermippus  redivivus 
who  lived  anhelitu  puellariim.  When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a 
pamphlet  was  written  againfl;  him  : he  nailed  it  up  againllhis 
houfe-door.  At  the  age  of  80,  on  St.  Luke’s  day  1771,  he 
came  to  Batfon’s  cofFee-houfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  and 
fringed  white  gloves,  to  Ihow  himfelf  to  Mr.  Crolby,  then  lord 
mayor.  A gentleman  prefent  obferving  that  he  looked  vei-ywajll, 
he.  replied,  he  bad  neither  wife  nor  debts.  He  died  in  1774, 
at  the  age  of  82 ; and  by  his  will  he  left  two  prize-medals  to 
be  annually  contended  for  by  the  Cambridge  pogts. . 

Brown,  among  dyers,  painters,  &c.  a dulky  colour  inclining 
towards  rednefs.  Of  this  colour  there  are  various  fliades  or 
degrees,  dillinguiflied  by  ditferent  appellations. 

Spanljb  Brown,  an  earth  of  great  ufe  among  painters, 
being  generally  the  firft  or  priming  colour  that  tliey  layiqDOn" 
any  kind  of  timber-work.  That  which  is  of  thedeepeft  colour, 
and  freeft  from  ftones,  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  heft  and  bright- 
elt  when  burnt  in  the  fire  till  it  be  red-hot. 

BROWNIA,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  endecandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is 
bifid,  the  corolla  double,  the  exterior  quinquefid,  and  the  inte- 
rior pentapetalous..  There  is  but  one.fpeciea,  the  coccinea,  a 
native  of  the  Well  Indies. 

BROWNISTS,  a religious  ledl,  which  fprung  out  of  the 
Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  century.  See  Bj^k- 

ROWISTS. 

BROWNY,.the  name  of  a ferviceable  kind  of  fprlte,  who 
according  to  a fiqierltitious  notion  formerly  prevalent  in  the 
Flebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland  (as  well  as  among  the 
country  people  in  England,  where  he  had  the  name  of  Rohiri 
Goodfdlow),  was  wont  to  clean  the  houfes,  helped  to  churn, 
threil\ed  the  corn,  and  would  belabour  all  that  preteiideil  ti> 
make  a jell  of  him.  He  was  reprefented  as  flout  and  bloom- 
ing, had  fine  long  flowing  hair,  and  went  about  with  a wand 
in  hi.s  hand.  He  was  the.  very,  counter  part  of  jSiiltan's  Lubber 
Fiend,  who 

Tells  how  the  dmd,^ng  goblin  fwet, 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  let. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpfe  of  mom, 

H1.S  fliadowy  flail  hath  thrclh’d  the  corn, 

I’hat  ten  clay-lab’ vers  could  not  end  ; 

'^i'hen  lies  him  down  the  Lubber  Fiend, 

Ami,  ftretch’cl  along  the  chimney's  length. 

Balks  at  the  firc_his  haiiy  llrength. 

BROWSE,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trec.s,  whereon  beafis 
feed.  This  i.s  fonietimes  alio  called  and  ; pro- 

bably from  the  French  brout,  which  lignifies  the  fame  thing. 

Bkowsk  more  jn-crperly  denotes  the  fcx)d  which  deev  find  ilk 
young  copies,  continually  fprouting  anew. 
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BRUCHSAIj,  r,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Kliine,  and  hilhoprio  of  Sj)ircs,  tituated  on  the  river  Satz,  in 
E.  Ions:.  8.  ?o.  N.  lat.  49.  i i;. 

RRl't'HlIS,  in  zooloftv,  a geims  of  infci'dfi  belonging  to  the 
order  of  (.oh'optt'ra.  Tlic  feelers  are  tilifoian,  and  gradually 
iiioreafe  in  thichnefs.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  viz.  i.  The 
pi(i,  has  grey  elytra  interfj  erfed  with  white  fpots,  and  a -white 
fundament  with  two  black  fpots.  It  is  a native  of  Nurtii 
Aincrica,  and  detiroys  wlmlc  fieltlsof  jieafc  : it  is  now  fnind 
in  fcveral  of  the  fouthcin  parts  of  Europe;  where  it  does  great 
rnjurv  to  the  com.  2.  The  thcobromce,  with  whitilh  elytra 
interfpeiled  with  black  points.  It  frequents  the  theohrom;o  or 
chocolate -trees  in  the  Kail  Indies.  3.  The  gledilfia*,  with 
Rriated  elytra  of  the  ftme  length  with  the  belly,  a pltch-co- 
lourcd  holly,  and  green  feelers.  It  is  a native  of  America. 
4.  'riic  hae'tri.«,  witli  finoolh  elytra,  a hoary  body,  and  the 
hind  part  of  the  thighs  oval.  It  frequents  the  pahnTiees  of 
.aainaica-.  "5.  The  granarius,  ha.s  black  elytra; 'the  fore-feet 
.are  red,  and  the  hind-feet  are  dentated.  It  infefts  the  feeds 
of  jdants- in  iliflerent  parts  of  Europe.  6.  I'he  feminarius,  is 
• black,  with  the  bafe  of  the  feelers  and  fore-feet  teltaceuus.  It 
is  about  the  fizc  of  a loui'e,  and  a native  of  Europe,  y.  The 
jiefticornis,  with  comb-diaped  feelers  longer  than  the  body. 
•It  is  a native  of'Barbary  and  China. 

Bill  .TEGHE  L . See'  B 11  e i;  g e i.  . 

BRUGES,  a large  epifcopal  city  of  Auftrian  Flanders.  It 
was  formerly  the  Englitli  ftaple  for  wool,  and  tire  centre  of 
, communication  between  the  Lombards  and  the  Hanfeatic  mer- 
ichants.  Hither  the  Lombards  brought  the  pvodudls  of  India, 
Mid  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them  for  the 
commodities  of  the  north;  fo  that  Bruges,  at  that  period,  was 
the  greateft  trading  Unvai  in  Europe ; and  every  commercial 
nation  had  a conl'ul  here.  But,  in  the  i6th  century,  the  civil 
wars,  occafioned  by  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  drove  the  trade 
tiiil  to  Antwerp,  and  then  to  Amtierdam.  Bruges,  therefore, 
is  not  populous  aiow  in  proportion  to  its  extent ; and  it  pofl'efl'es 
nothing  to  attraft  attention  but  fome  fine  churches  and  rich 
monafteries.  Its  fituation,  however,  ftill  commands  fome 
trade;  for  It  has  canals  to  Ghent,  Oftend,  Sluys,  NIeuport, 
Fumes,  Ypres,  and  Dunkirk.  Here  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  was  inftituted  in  1430.  Bmges  has  been  feveral  times 
taken  and  retaken  during  the  military  contefts  in  the  Nether- 
lands. ddie  French  obtained  it  in  1792,  loft  It  in  1793  ; and 
now  again  include  it  among  their  conquefts.  It  is  eight  miles 
E.  of  Oftend.  Lon.  3.  5.  E.  Lat.  51.  12.  N. 

Breuies  (John  of),  whofe  real  name  was  John  van  EIck,  a 
celebrated  Elemilh  j>ainter,  and  the  firft  who  difeovered  the 
method  of  jiainting  in  oil,  flouriftied  in  the  15th  century.  He 
fi/und  in  the  courfe  of  his  chemical  experiments  (to  which 
fcience  he  alfo  applied  hlmfelf),  that,  by  grinding  colours  with 
Itnfeed  or  nut-oil,  he  could  form  them  into  a folid  body  which 
woidd  refift  water,  and  not  need  the  varnifti  ufed  in  paint- 
ing in  water-colours  or  in  frcl'co.  He  prefented  the  firft  jiic- 
ture  painted  in  this  manner  to  Alphonfus  I.  king  of  Naples, 
who  was  much  pleafed  with  it. 

BRUIN  (John  de),  profellbr  of  natural  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematics at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  1620.  He  had 
uncommon  tkill  in  diflefting  animals,  and  was  a great  lover  of 
experiments.  He  made  alfo  obfervations  in  aftronomy.  He 
publiftied  dllTertations  De  ti  altrice ; De  corporum  gravitate  et 
levitate-,  De  cogiiitionc.  Dei  ?iaturali-,  De  Inch  cavfu  ct  originc, 
See.  He  had  a dilpute  with  Ifaac  Vollius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a 
letter  printed  at  Aralterdam  in  1663  ; wherein  he  criticifes 
Votlius’s  bix)k  Dc  naiura  et  proprietate  Inch-,  and  ftrcnuoufly 
maintains  the  hypothefis  01  Defcartes.  lie  died  in  1675, 
after  he  had  been  profelfor  23  years : and  hi.s  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  four  days  after  by  M.  Grandus, 


BRUISE,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with  CovTtTsro»f. 

BRUMALES  pi-a-nt.®,  in  botany,  (from  hruma  winter); 
plants  which  flower  in  our  winter:  common  about  the  (,bipe. 

BRUMALIA,  In  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  of  Bacchus 
celebiated  twice  a-)iear;  the  firft  on  the  I2lh  of  ^he  kalends  of 
March,  and  the  other  on  the  rSth  of  the  kalends  of  November. 
Th'ey  were  inftituted, by  Romulus,  who  during  thcl'e  fcalts  uled 
to  entertain  the  fcnatc.  Among  other  hrathen  feftlials  which 
the  primitive  Chriftians  were'  much  inclined  t<;  obferve,  Ter- 
tulHan  mentions  the  brumre  or  brumalia. 

BRLIMOY  (Peter),  a learned  Jefuit,  born  at  Ronen  in  i658. 
diltinguilhecl  himfdlf  in  his  youth  by  his  talents  for  the  llL•lk^^ 
leltres  ; and  during  his  whole  life  was  beloved  for  his  probitv, 
bis  virtue,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart.  He  wrote  many' 
works,  the  moll  confiderable  of  which  is  his  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks.  Pie  died  at  Paris  in  1742. 

BRLTN  (Charles  Ic),  v.-as  defeended  of  a family  of  difttne- 
tion  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  the  year  1619.  His  father  was 
a ftatuary  by  p,rofe(fion.  He  difeovered,  it  is  laid,  fuch  an 
early  inclination  for  painting,  that  at  tiiree  ye:irs  of  age  he 
ufed  to  take  coals,  and  delign  on  the  hearth  and  fides  of  tiie 
chimney,  only  by  the  light  of  the  fire  ; and  at  12  he  drew  the 
pichu'c  of  his  uncle  fo  well,  that  it  ftill  palles  for  a fine  jjiece. 
His  father  being  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Seipiier,  and 
having  brought  his  fon  along  with  him,  the  chancellor  of  that 
name  took  a liking  to  him,  and  j)laced  him  with  Simon  Vouet, 
an  eminent  painter.  Pie  was  afterwards  fent  to  P'ontainebleau, 
to  take  off  fome  of  Raphael’s  pieces.  Pie  fent  him  next  to 
Italy,  and  fupporfed  him  there  for  fix  years.  I.e  Baui,  in  his 
return,  met  with  the  celebrated  Pouflin,  by  whofe  converfation 
he  greJtly  improved  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  contra<5led  a friend- 
ftiip  with  him  whicli  lafted  as  long  as  their  lives.  A painting 
of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  finifhed  in  1651,  railed  his  reputation 
to  the  higheft  pitch.  Soon  after  this,  the  king,  upon  the  re- 
prefentation  of  M.  Colbert,  made  him  his  firft  painter,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  His  majell}'  em- 
j)Ioyed  two  hours  every  day  to  fee  him  work,  while  he  was 
painting  the  family  of  Darius  at  Fontainebleau.  About  the 
year  1662,  he  began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hiltory  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet  the  ac- 
tions of  that  famous  conqueror  in  a more  glorious  light  than 
Quintus  Curtius  hath  done  in  his  hiftorj’’.  He  procured  fe- 
veral advantages  for  the  royal  academy  of  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan  of  another  of  his  own  na- 
tion at  Rome.  There  was  fcarce  any  thing  done  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fine  arts  in  which  he  was  not  confulted.  It 
was  through-  the  interell  of  AI.  Colbert  that  the  king  gave  him 
the  dirertion  of  all  his  works,  particularly  of  his  royal  manu- 
facftoiy  at  the  Gobelins,  where  he  had  a handfome  houfe  with 
a genteel  falary  affigned  to  him.  He  was  alfo  made  direftor 
and  chancellor  of  the  ro}'al  academj',  and  Ihowed  the  greateft 
zeal  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  in  France.  He  was  endowed 
with  a vaft  inventive  genius,  which  extended  itfelf  to  arts  of 
every  kind.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
hilloiy  of  all  nations.  Befides  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
behaviour  was  fo  genteel,  and  his  addrefs  fo  pleafing,  that  he 
attrafled  the  regard  and  afIe£lion  of  the  whole  court  of  P'rance, 
wheie,  by  the  places  and  penfions  conferred  on  him  by  the 
king’s  liberality,  he  made  a very  confiderable  figure.  Le 
Brun  was  the  author  of  two  celebrated  treatifes;  one  on  phy- 
fiognomy,  and  the  other  on  the  dift'erent  charaHers  of  the  paf- 
fions.  He  died  at  l^aris  in  the  year  1690. 

This  painter  may  be  faid  to  have  poHelPcd  a univerfal  talent 
except  for  landfcapes.  He  was  not  indeed  admired  for  his  co 
louring,  nor  for  his  Ikill  in  the  dillribution  of  his  lights  and 
ftiadows  ; but  for  a good  gufto  of  defign,  an  excellent  choice 
of  attitudes,  an  agreeable  management  of  his  draperies,  a 
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beaulirul  and  juft  expreflion,  and  a ftrl(fl  obfcnMncc  of  deco- 
rum. In  rine,  his  compofitions  demand  the  attention  and  admi 
ration  of  the  niceft  judges.  The  pieces  that  gained  him  nrioft: 
reputation  were,  befidcs  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  thole 
which  he  finithed  at  Fontainebleau,  the  great  ftair-cafe  at  Ver- 
sailles, but  efpeciallv  the  grand  gallery  there,  which  was  the 
laft  of  his  works,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him  up  14 
years. 

BRUNIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  Ihe  flowers  are 
aggregate  or  clultered  ; the  filaments  inferted  into  the  heels  of 
the  j)ctals  ; the  Itigma  is  bifid  ; the  feeds  are  folitarj",  and  the 
capfule  is  bilocular.  There  are  eight  fpecies. 

BRUNSBUTTLE,  a fea  port  town  of  Germany,  In  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Ilolftein,  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  long.  8.  42.  N.  lat.  44.  30. 
It  is  I'ubjedl  to  Denmark. 

BRUXSFELSIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dal's  of  plants.  The  corolla 
is  fuiinel-lliaped,  and  very  long;  and  the  fruit  an  unilocular 
polyfpcnnov.3  berry.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  ameri- 
cana.  It  rifes  with  a woody  branching  rough  ftem  fix  or  eight 
feet  high ; garnillied  with  oblong  entire  leaves  on  footttalks, 
and  large  whitifh  flowers  by  threes  or  fours  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  fuccecdcd  by  round  falTron-colourcd  foft  fruit.  This 
plant  may  be  raifed  from  feeds  Ibwn  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and 
plunged  in  a bark-bed.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  pots  in  the  fame  feafon,  plunging  them  alfo  in  a 
bark-bed  or  other  hot-bed  under  glalles.  The  plants  mull;  al- 
ways remain  in  the  ftovc. 

BRUNSWICK,  a large  and  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  and  duchy  of  Bmnfwick.  It  was 
formerly  an  Imperial  and  Hanfeatic  town,  till  it  was  taken  by 
the  duke  of  Bnmlwick  Wolfenbuttle  in  1671,  who  built  a cita- 
del to  keep  it  in  awe.  In  the  fquare  before  the  caftle  is  a fa- 
mous ftone  ftatue,  with  a Hoa  made  of  block-tin,  done  aftec 
the  life.  Here  is  alfo  a rich  monaftery  of  St..  Bhufe,  whofe 
j)rior  is  a prince  of  the  houfe  of  Severn.  This  town  is  famous 
tor  the  well-known  liquor  calledMum,  whichhas  hence  the  name 
®f  Bmnfwick  Mum.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ocker,  55,  miles 
\V.  of  Magdeburg.  Long.  10.  42.  E.,  Lat..  52.  21;.  N., 

Brunswick,  a country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  on 
the  W.  by  the  circle  of  Weftjihalia,  on  the  S.  by  Heffe,  and 
the  territory  of  Piechfield,  and  on  the  E..  by  Thuringia,  with 
the  principalities  of  Anhalt  and  Halberlladt,.  and  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg.  The  rivers  are  the  AVefer,  the  Ocker,  and  the 
Lyne,  and  It  is  fertile  both  in  corn  and  paftures.  It  is  divided 
into  four  duchies  and  two  counties..  The  duchies  of  Bmnfwick 
Proper  and  of  Bmnfwick  Wolfenbuttle,  with  the  counties  of 
Rheinftein  and  Blanckenberg,  are  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Brunl- 
wick  Wolfenbuttle ; while  the  elector  of  Hanover  is  duke 
of  Bmnfwick  Gmbenhagen  and  Bmnfwick  Calenberg,  which 
alfo  includes  the  duchy  of  Gottingen, 

Brunswick,  a town  of  Georgia,  in  North  America,  where 
the  Turtle  river  enters  St.  Simon’s  Ibund.  It  has  a lafe  har- 
b<jnr,  capable  of  containing  a numerous  fleet  of  men  of  war  ; 
and  even  the  bar,  at  the  entrance,  has  depth  enough  for  the 
largelt.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  not  yet  completed^ 
From  its  advantageous  fituation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  back 
country,  it  jiromifes  to  be  hereafter  one  of  the  firtt  trading  towns 
in  Georgia.  It  is  70  miles  S,  W,  by  W,  of  Savannah,  Long, 
82,  o,  "W,  Lat.  31.  10.  N. 

Brunswick,  a city  of  New  Jerfey,  In  North  America,  In- 
corporated in  1784.  It  is  fituated  on  the  S.  W”^.  bank  ofRari- 
ton  river,  12  miles  above  Perth  Amboy,  Its  fituation  is  low 
and  unpleafant,  being  \,nder  a high  hill,  which  riles  at  the 
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back  of  the  town.  The  ice,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  river  In 
winter,  frequently  lodges  on  the  {hallow  fording  place,  juft  op- 
pofite  the  town,  and  forms  a temporary  dam,  which  makes  the 
water  rife  many  feet  above  its  ufual  height,  and  overflow  the 
ground  floors  of  the  houfes  that  are  not  guarded  againft  this 
inconvenience  by  elevated  foundations.  The  inhabitants  arc 
beginning  to  build  on  the  pleafant  hill  above  the  town.  They 
have  a confiderable  inland  trade,  and  many  fmall  vctfels  be- 
longing to  the  port.  Here  is  a flourifhing  college,  calletl-. 
Q-ueen’s  College.  Long.  75.  o.  W.  Lat.  40.  20.  N. 

, Brunswick  (New),  in  North  America,  In  1784,  Nova 
Scotia  was  divided  into  two  provinces.  The  province  now 
llyled  New  Brunfwick,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  of  the  river  St. 
Croix,  by  the  faid  river  to  Its  fource,  and  by  a line  drawn  due 
N.  thence  to  the  S.  boundary  of  Canada;  to • the  N.  by  the. 
fame  boundary  as  far  as  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Cha- 
leurs ; to  the  E.  by  the  faid  bay  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  bay  called  Bay  Verte;  to  the  S.  by  a line  in  the  centre  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Alufquat  river,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource, . and  thence 
by  a due  E.  line  acrofs  the  ifthmus  into  the  Bay  Verte  to  join 
the  E.  lot  above  deferibed,  including  all  illands  within  fix 
leagues  of  the  coaft.  Since  the  conclufion  of  the  American, 
war,  the  emigration  of  loyalifts  to  this  province,  from  the 
United  States,  has  been  very  great.. 

BRUSCHIUS  (Gafpar),  a Latin  hiftorian  and poet,  was  born-; 
at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  In  1518.  He  was  devoted  to  books  from  . 
his  childhood,  and  efpecially  to  poetry,  in  which  he  gained  fo- 
much  reputation,  that  he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to* 
the  dignity  of  poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  wrote 
with  prodigious  facility ; and  his  verfes  are  extremely  flowing, 
eafy,  and  natural..  He  publiflied  Latin  poems  on  a great  va- 
riety of  fubjedls ; the  hillory  of  the  bifliops  and  biflioprics  of 
Germany;  hiftory  of  German  monafteries ; and. a great  num- 
ber of  other  works,  of  which  a catalogue  is  given  in  Gefner’s 
hihliotheque ..  Brufehius  was  far  from  being  rich,  or  rather  he 
was  very  poor.  fubfifting  almofl  entirely  by  the  benefaftiona 
of  his  poetical  patrons,  and  by  prefents  from  the  abbots  and 
abbelfes  whofe  monafteries  he  deferibed.  The  liberalities  of. 
fome  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Oporin  at  Bafil,  enabled  him. 
to  buy  a new  fuit  of  clothes  ; but  when  he  found,  that  appear- 
ing well  drefl'ed  in  the  ftreets  procured  him  many  marks  of 
refpeft  from  the  vulgar,  he  tore  his  new  finery  to  pieces,  “ as 
{laves  that  ufuiqied  their  mafter’s  honours.”  Brufehius  I'eems 
to  have  been  too  great  a philofopher  for  the  age  he  lived  in,  or 
indeed  for  any  age.  He  was  murdered  in  the  foreft  of.  Scalin- 
genbach,  between  Rottemberg  on  the  Tauber  and  AVinflicim  ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  this  aflTaflination  was  concerted  and 
carried  into  execution  by  fome  gentlemen  againft  whom  Brul- 
chius  was  about  to  write  fomething. 

BRUSH,  an  afl'emblage  of  hairs  or  briftles  faftenal  in  the 
holes  of  a wooden  handle  or  board.  The  manner  of  making 
bruflies  is  by  folding  the  hair  or  briftle  in  two  ; and  bringing 
it  by  means  of  a packthread,  which  is  engaged  in  the  fold, . 
through  the  holes  with  which  the  wood  is  pierced  all  over, 
being  afterwards  fallcned  therein  with  glue..  Wlien  the  holes- 
are  thus  filled,  the  ends  of  the  liair  are  cut  to  make  the  fur{iice 
even. 

Shearmen's  Brush,  is  made  of  wild  boars  briftles;  and 
ferves  to  lay  the  wool  or  nap  of  cloth,,  after  {hearing  it  for  the 
laft  time. 

Brush,  among  painters,  a larger  and  coarfer  kind  of  a 
pencil  made  of  hogs  briftle.s,  wherewith  to  lay  the  colours  on- 
their  large  pieces.  The  Chinefe  painter’s  brufli  confifts  of  the- 
ftalk  of  a plant ; whofe  fibres  being  {'retted  at  both  ends,  amU, 
tied  again,  ferve  for  a brufli. 

/f’irr-BRUsiJES,  ai'c  u'fcd  by  filvcr-fuiitHi  aid  gilders, . for,- 
M.  m 
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fcrubLIng  filvcr,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces,  in  order  to  the  gilding 
ol'them.  'J'here  is  a method  of  dyeing  or  colouring  leather, 
j)ei-forincd  by  only  rubbing  the  colour  on  the  flun  with  a brutli. 
'This  the  French  leather-gilders  call  hroujfurc-,  being  the  lowed: 
of  all  the  forts  of  dye  that  are  in  ufe. 

Bkush  of  a Fox,  among  fportfmen,  tigiiifies  his  drag  or  tail, 
the  tip  or  end  of  which  is  called  the  chape. 

Brush  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpcakingof  a-fmall  thicket  or  coppice. 
In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  formed  from  the  middle-age  Latin 
hrujc'ia,  hrvjcus,  which  fignities  the  fame. 

Brush-Z/TW  denotes  Imall  llender  wood  or  fpray.  See 
Browse. 

Bkl’sh,  in  elediricity,  denotes  the  luminous  appearance  of 
the  electric  matter  ilfuing  in  a parcel  of  diverging  rays  from  a 
point.  Beccaria  aferibes  this  appearance  to  the  force  with 
which  the  eleClric  fluid,  going  out  of  .a  point,  divides  the  con- 
tiguous air,  and  paffes  through  it  to  that  which  is  more  re- 
mote. 

RRL^SHING.  Among  jockies,  a brufliing  gallop  denotes  a 
britk  one  : a horfe  fliould  have  his  bruflung  gallop  in  a morn- 
ing before  watering. 

BllUSSEl/S,  the  capital  of  Brabant,'  and  the  feat  of  the 
governor  of  the  Auftrian  Low  Countries.  Like  all  the  towns 
in  the  Netherlands,'  it  abounds  with  fine  churches  and  jnona- 
fterics  : of  the  former,  that  dedicated  to  St.  Gudule  is  the 
largell.  The  principal  fquares  are  the  grand  market  place,  in 
which  is  the  noble  ancient  townhoufe  on  the  one  fide,  and  an 
old  ftrudlure,  called  the  king’s  houfe,  on  the  other  3 the  Place 
tie  Sablon,  in  which  is  a fountain  eredled  by  Thomas  fecond 
earl  of  Ailefbur}’',  who  refided  here  43  years  in  a kind  of  exile  3 
the  Place  dc  St.  Michel,  a new  fquare,  near  the  opera  houfe  3 
the  Place  royale,  another  new  fquare  (with  a new  church  on 
one  fide),  built  on  the  fite  of  an  old  royal  palace  that  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire  3 the  park,  another  new  and  very  extenfive 
fquare,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  a magnificent  building  for  the 
fovereign  council  of  Brabant,  and  the  area  is  formed  into  beau- 
tiful public  walks,  with  a Vauxhall,  ^rc.  There  are  many 
public  fountains  in  the  city,  from  fome  of  which  the  water 
flows  in  a very  whimfical  manner.  Here  is  an  academy  of  belles- 
lettres,  and  an  opera-houfe  after  the  Italian  manner.  There 
is  a kind  of  nunnery  here,  called  the  Beguinage,  which  is  like 
a little  town,  having  fome  flreets,  and  being  furrounded  by  a 
wall  and  a ditch.  The  women  educated  here  are  allowed  to 
leave  it  when  they  choofe  to  marry.  Bruil'els  is  celebrated  for 
its  fine  lace,  camlets,  and  tapellry.  It  was  bombarded  by 
marfhal  Villeroy  in  1695,  by  which  4000  houfes  were  deflroyed. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  but  reftored  at  the  fub- 
fequent  peace.  It  was  again  taken  by  them  in  17923  but  the 
Auftrians  compelled  them  to  evacuate  it  ,in  March  1793. 
It  is  however  among  the  later  conquefts  of  the  French  republican 
army.  It  is  feated  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly  in  a fer- 
tile plain,  on  the  little  river  Senne,  22  miles  S.  of  Antweiqj, 
26  S.  E.  of  Ghent,  and  148  N.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  28.  £. 
Lat.  ^o.  51,  N. 

BRUTE,  a general  name  for  all  animals  except  mankind. 
Among  brutes,  the  monkey  kind  bear  the  neareft  refemblance 
to  man  3 both  in  the  external  fhape  and  internal  firudlure, 
but  more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  monkey 
kind,  the  higheft  and  the  neareft  ap))roach  to  the  likenefs  of 
man  is  the  Oran  Outang,  or  Homo  Sylveftris. — The  ftrudlure 
and  ceconomy  of  brutes  are  the  objedls  of  what  is  called  Com- 
parative Anatomy.  See  that  article. 

Philofophers  have  been  much  j)uzzlcd  about  the  efienthl 
charadleriftics  of  brutes,  by  which  they  may  be  diftinguiflied 
from  man.  Some  define  a brute  to  be  an  animal  not  rifiblc,  or 
a Jiving  creature  incapable  of  laughter  3 others  call  them  mute 
c iim  fls.  The  peripatetics  allowed  them  a fenfitive  power,  but 


denied  them  a ratienal  ‘one.  The  Platonifts  allowed  them 
reafon  and  underftanding,  though  in  a degree  lefs  pure  and  re- 
fined than  that  of  men.  Lattantius  allows  every  thing  to 
brutes  which  men  have,  except  a fenfe  of  religion  3 and  even 
this  has  been  aferibed  to  them  by  fome  fceptics.  Defcarte.s' 
maintained  that  brutes  are  mere  inanimate  machines,  abfo- 
lutely  deftitute  not  only  of  reafon,  but  of  all  thought  and  per- 
ception, and  that  all  their  adlions  are  only  confequcnces  of  the. 
•exquifite  mechanifm  of  their  bodies.  This  fyftem,  however, 
is  much  older  than  Defcartes,3  it  was  borrowed  b}"  him  from 
Gomez  Pereira,  a Spanifli  phyfician,.  who  employed  30  years 
in  compofing  a treatife  w^hich  he  entitled  Antoniana  Marga- 
rita, from  the  Chriftian  names  of  his  father  and  mother.  If 
was  publiftied  in  1554 : but  his  opinion  had  not  the  honour  of 
gaining  partifans,  or  even  of  being  refuted  5 fo  that  it  died 
with  him.  Even  Pereira  feems  not  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  this  notion  3 fomething  like  it  having  been  held  by  fome  of 
the  ancients,  as  we  find  from  PlutarA  and  St.  Auguftin. 
Others,  who  rejefted  the  Cartefian  hypothefis,  have  maintained 
that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a foul  eflentially  inferior  to  that 
of  men  3 and  to  this  foul  fome  have  allowed  immortality,  others 
not.  And,  laftly,  in  a treatife  publiflied  by  one  Bougeant  a 
Jefuit,  entitled  A pbihfopbical  annfement  on  the  language  of 
heajls,  he  affirms  that  they  are  animated  by  evil-fpirits  or  devils. 

The  opinion  of  Dcfcartes  was  probably  invented,  or  at  leall 
adopted,  by  him  to  defeat  two  great  objedtions  : one  againll 
the  immortality  of  the  fouls  of  brutes,  if  they  were  allow'ed  to 
have  any  3 the  other  againft  the  goodnefs  of  God,  in  fuft’ering 
creatures  who  had  never  finned,  to  be  fubjedted  to  fo  many 
miferies.  The  argtrments  in  favour  of  it  may  be  ftated  as' 
follow ; I . It  is  certain,  that  a number  of  human  adlions  are 
merely  mechanical  3 becaufe  they  are  done  imperceptibly  to  the 
agent,  and  without  any  diredlion  from  the  will  3 which  are  to 
be  aferibed  to  the  imprelTion  of  objedls  and  the  primordial  dif- 
pofition  of  the  machine,  wherein  the  influence  of  the  foul  has 
no  fliare  3 of  which  number  are  all  habits  of  the  body  acquired 
from  the  reiteration  of  certain  adlions.  In  all  fuch  circum- 
Ibances,  human  beings  are  no  better  than  automata.  2.  There 
are  fome  natural  movements  fo  involuntary,  that  we  cannot 
reftrain  them  3 for  example,  that  admirable  mechanifm  evei*  • 
on  the  watch  to  preferre  an  equilibrium,  when  we  ftoop,  bend, 
or  incline  our  bodies  in  any  way,  or  when  we  walk  upon  a 
narrow  plank.  3.  The  natural  liking  for,  and  antipathy  ‘ 
againft,  certain  objedls,  which  in  children  precede  the  power  • 
of  knowing  and  diferiminating  them,  and  which  fometimes  in 
grown  perfons  triumph  over  all  the  efforts  of  reafon  3 are  all 
phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  wonderful  mechanifm 
of  the  body,  and  are  fo  many  cogent  proofs  of  that  irrefiftible 
influence  which  objedts  have  on  the  human  frame.  4.  Every 
one  knows  how  much  our  paflions  depend,  on  the  degree  of 
motion  into  which  the  blood  is  put,  and  the  reciprocal  Im- 
preflions  caufed  by  the  fympathy  between  the  heart  and 
brain,  that  are  fo  clofely  connebled  by  their  jicrves  3 and  if  fuch 
.effedts  may  be  produced  by  fuch  fimple  mechanical  means  as  • 
the  mere  increafeof  motion  in  the  blood,  without  any  diredlion 
of  the  will,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  adlions  of  bnites  being 
the  effedts  only  of  a refined  mechanifm,  without  thought  or 
])erception.  5.  A farther  proof  will  arife  from  a confuleration 
of  the  many  wonderful  efledts  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  contrived  to  bring  about  by  mechanical  means  3 the  an- 
droide,  for  inftance,  of  Mr.  Kempell,  which  plays  at  chefs. 
Now,  it  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  but  that  the  mechanifm  of  the 
body  of  the  meaneft  animal  infinitely  furpalfcs  that  of  Mr. 
Kempell’s  machine  3 and  what  can  be  the  confequence  of  this, 
but  that  the  adlions  of  that  animal  muft  be  proportionably  more 
furprifing  than  thole  of  the  wooden  chefs-player  See  An- 
URoioES  and  Autom.vton. 
o 
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Ylie  above  is  a lliort  abflraft  of  all  the  arguments  that  are 
hronglit  in  favour  of  the  Cartefian  fytlem  : but  they  are  evi- 
dently very  far  from  being  conclufive.  They  are  deficient,  in 
the  firit  place,  becaufe,  though  we  allow  them  in  the  utmoft 
extent  jhe  Cartefians  themfelves  can  defire,  they  prove  only  the 
pofiibility  of  brutes  being  inanimate,  and  that  the  power  of 
Gotl  actually  couH  produce  fuch  and  fuch  aftions  from  inani- 
mate machines  j but  that  he  aCdually  has  done  fo,  they  have 
not  the  leaft  tendency  to  prove.  In  the  fecond  place,  the  Carte- 
fian  argument  is  infufficient,  becaufe  it  has  no  limits,  and  knows 
not  where  to  Hop;  as,  by  the  fame  method  of  arguing,  every 
man  might  prove  his  neighbour  to  be  an  inanimate  machine  ; 
for  though  every  individual  be"  confcious  of  Hiis  owii  thoughts) 
he  is  not  lb  of  thofe  of  his  neighbours ; and  it  no  more  exceeds 
the  power  of  God  tocaufean  inanimate  machine  to  perform  the 
actions  of  a man  than  thole  of  a beaft.  Neither  are  the  two 
objebtions  which  the  hypothefis  is  calculated  to  anfwer,  to  be 
at  all  admitted  as  arguments  in  its  favour.  They  are,  i.That 
if  we  allow  brutes  to  have  fouls,  they  mult  be  immaterial,  and 
confequently  immortal;  and,  2.  It  feems  a contradiftion  to 
the  goodnefs  of  God  to  think  tliat  he  Ihould  fubjedb  innocent 
creatures  to  luch  a multitude  of  evils  as  we  fC9  the  bnite  crea- 
tion endure  in  this  world.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  produdlive  of 
no  bad  confetiuences  to  us,  though  it  fhould  be  granted  : and 
if  it  is  fuppofed  that  brute  creatures  ai'c  really  immortal, 
the  fecond  objection  vanilhes;  becaufe,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
endlefs  felicity,  all  temporary  afllidlions,  how  fevere  foever, 
mult  be  fwallowed  up  as  though  they  had  never  been. 

As  to  a pofitive  proof  on  the  other  fide,  viz.  that  brutes  are 
really  endowed  with  fenfation  and  confcioufnefs,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fame  evidence  for  the  fenfibility  of  brutes  that 
there  is  for  that  of  mankind.  We  fee  brtites  avoid  pain  as 
much  as  we  do ; and  we  likewife  fee  them  leek  for  pleafure 
•fend  exprefs  their  happinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  things 
by  figns  not  at  all  equivocal.  Therefore,  though  we  grant  the 
pofiibility  of  all  this  being  the  eftedl;  of  mere  mechanifm ; yet, 
as  we  are  confcious  that  in  ourfelves  liinilar  efl’edls  are  produced 
by  a fentient  principle,  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
conclude  that  in  brutes  they  are  likewife  derived  from  a principle 
of  fenfation : efpecially  feeing  we  know  of  no  kind  of  me- 
chanifm in  any  other  part  of  nature  that  produces  any  thing 
like  the  elfedls  juft  mentioned ; and  until  we  fee  that  a me- 
chanifm of  this  kind  does  take  place  in  fome  part  of  nature, 
we  have  no  right  to  fuppofe  it  in  any.  As  to  thofe  actions  of 
the  human  body  in  which  it  feems  to  move  fpontaneoully,  like 
an  automaton,  without  the  direftion  of  the  mind  or  will,  it  is 
almoft  fupcrtluons  to  obferve,  that  they  were  not  performed  in 
this  manner  originally,  but  required  very  great  exertions  of  the 
will  and  intclleilual  faculty  before  the  body  could  be  brought 
to  perform  them  cafily ; fo  that  from  this  nothing  can  be  in- 
ferred. Add  to  this,  that  divine  revelation  fets  forth  to  us  in 
many  places  the  brute  creation  as  objedls  of  mercy;  which 
could  not  be  done  without  the  higheft  abfurdity,  if  they  were 
not  really  capable  of  feeling  pleafure  and  pain  as  well  as  we. 

The  moft  rational  oppolers  of  the  Cartefian  fcheme  main- 
tain, that  bnites  are  endowed  with  a principle  of  fenfation  as 
well  as  we ; though  of  an  inferior  nature  to  ours.  Great  dif- 
putes,  however,  have  arifen  on  this  fubje«?l ; fome  maintain- 
ing, that  the  foul  in  brutes  is  merely  fenlitive,  and  that  they 
arc  altogether  deftitute  of  reflection  and  underllanding ; others, 
that  they  not  only  reafon,  but  make  a better  ufe  of  it  than 
men  do.  That  the  bnites  are  endowed  only  with  fenfation, 
and  totally  deftitute  of  all  power  of  refieftion,  or  even  rcafon- 
ing,  is  what  can  by  no  means  be  maintained  on  good  grounds: 
neither  can  it  be  allcrted  that  they  act  entirely  from  intlinCt, 
or  a blind  propenfity  to  certain  things  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore.  In  mimberlcfs  inllanccs,  iiccdlcli  to  be  men- 


tioned here,  but  which  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader,  it  Is 
evident,  that  education  will  get  the  better  of  many  of  the  na- 
tural infiinfts  of  brutes ; which  coidd  never  be  the  cate  were 
they  abfolutely  incapable  of  reafoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of  education 
in  the  tame  degree  that  men  are;  neither  are  the  rational  exer- 
tions of  beafts  at  all  to  be  compared  even  with  thofe  of  the 
meaneft  favages.  One  remarkable  inftance  of  this  is  in  the 
ufe  of  the  element  of  fire.  The  mofl:  favage  nations  have 
known  how  to  make  this  element  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes  ; 
or  if  fome  have  been  found  who  have  been  entirely  ignorant 
of  its  exiftence,  they  have  quickly  learned  its  ufes  on  feeing 
it  made  ufe  of  by  others  : but  though  many  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion are  delighted  with  warmth,  and  have  opportunities  every 
day  of  feeing  how  fire  is  fupplied  with  fuel,  and  by  that  means 
preferved,  it  never  was  known  that  one  of  them  attempted  to 
preferve  a fire  by  this  means.  This  flrows  a ftrange  defeft  of 
rationality,  unaccountable  upon  any  other  fuppofition  than 
that  the  foul  or  fentient  principle  of  brutes  is  fomehow  or 
other  inferior  in  its  nature  to  that  of  man  ; but  ftill  it  is  a fen- 
tient principle,  capable  of  perceptions  as  quick,  and  in  many 
inftances  much  more  fo  than  our  own. 

Father  Botigeant  fupports  his  opinion  of  the  fpirits  of  brute 
creatures  being  devils,  by  many  curious  and  forcible  arguments, 
too  long  however  to  be  enumerated  in  this  place  ; but  the  reply 
to  them  is  obvious.  Beafts,  though  remarkably  mifcltievous, 
are  not  completely  fo ; they  are  in  many  inftances  capable  of 
gratitude  and  love,  which  devils  cannot  pofiibly  be.  The  Very 
fame  paflions  that  are  in  brutes,  exift  alfo  in  human  nature ; and 
if  we  chofe  to  argue  from  the  exiftence  of  tholij  paflions,  and 
the  afcendency  they  have  over  mankind  at  fome  times,  we  may 
fay  with  as  great  juftice,  that  the  fouls  ot  men  are  devils,  as 
that  the  fouls  of  brutes  are.  All  that  can  be  reafonably  inferred 
from  the  greater  prevalency  of  the  malignant  paflions  among 
the  brutes  than  among  men,  is,  that  the  former  have  lefs  ra- 
tionality than  men  : and  accordingly  it  is  found,  that  among 
favages,  who  exercife  their  reafoit  lefs  than  other  men,  every 
fpecies  of  barbarity  is  pra6Iifed,  without  being  deemed  a 
crime. 

On  the  prcfent  fubjeft  there  is  a very  ingenious  treatife  in 
German,  publifhed  by  the  late  profeflbr  Bergman,  under  the 
title  (as  tranllated)  of  “ Refearches  defigned  to  fliow  what 
the  brute  animals  certainly  are  not,  and  alfo  what  they  pro-  - 
bably  are.” — That  they  are  not  machines,  he  proves  with  more 
detail  than  feemed  necelfary  for  refuting  an  hypothefis  which 
would  equally  tend  to  make  7ts  c/7  machines.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  haIf-reafo?thig  elephant  cannot  be  deemed  a machine,  by  us, 
from  any  other  confideration,  than  that  be  goes  upon  four 
feet,  while  go  upon  two;  and  he  might  as  well  take  us  for 
mere  machines  becaufe  we  go  upon  two  feet,  while  he  goes 
upon  four. 

But  if  animals  arc  not  mere  machines,  what  are  they  ? 
jManifeftly  fenfitive  beings,  with  an  immaterial  principle ; and 
thinking  or  reafoning  beings,  to  a certain  degree.  In  certain 
clailbs  of  animals  this  appears  evident  to  our  author,  who 
feems  to  have  obferved  with  great  fagacity  and  attention  their 
aperations  and  procecding.<!,  their  ways  and  means,  &c. 
He  thinks  it  impoflible  to  deduce  this  variety  of  adion,  in  any 
animals  (if  we  except  thofe  of  the  luweft  dalles  in  the  gradation 
of  intelligence),  from  a general  and  uniform  inflindt  : fur 
they  accommodate  Iheii*  operations  to  times  and  circumftances. 
They  combine ; they  choofe  the  favourable  moment ; they 
avail  themfelves  of  the  occafion,  and  feein  to  receive  in- 
ftruddion  by  experience.  Many  of  their  operations  announce 
refiedlion  :'the  bird  repairs  a fluttered  neft,  infteadof  conftrudl- 
ing  inftindively  a new  one : the  hen,  who  has  been  robbed  of 
her  eggs,  changes  her  place  in  order  to  lay  the  remainder  with 
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wiorc  iecurlty ; the  cat  d'.lcovers  both  care  mid  artifice  in  con- 
•eealtiig  her  kittens.  Again,  it  is  evident,  that,  on  many 
■occafions,  animals  k«ow  their  faults  and  mitlakes,  and  corrodt 
them  j they  Ibraetitnes  contrive  the  molt  ingenious  methods  of 
■obtaining  their  ends,  and  when  one  method  fails  have  rcr.ourfe 
to  another;  and  they  have,  without  doubt,  a kind  of  langiiage 
■for  the  mutual  communication  of  their  ideas.  How  is  all  this 
to  be  aocoimted  for  (fays  our  author),  unlels  we  foppole  them 
endowed  with  the  j)owers  of  perceiving,  thinking,,  remember- 
ing, comparing,  and  judging?  They  have  thole  powers,  in- 
tleed,  in  a degree  inferior  to  that  in  which  they  are  polTeffed  by 
the  human  fpocies,  and  form  dalles  below  them  in  the  gradu- 
aterl  fcale  of  intelligent  beings.  But  IHII  k teems  to  our  author 
unrealbnable  to  exclude  them  from  the  place  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  found  philolbphy,  and  fads  afeertained  by  conthint 
wbfervation,  afiign  to  them  in  the  great  and  diverfified  fphere  of 
life,  fenfation,  and  intelligence ; — he  docs  not,  however,  con- 
fider  them  as  beings  whofe  adions  are  dirc6fcd  to  vioral  ends, 
nor  confe(|uently  as  account.able  and  proper  fubjeds  for  rc- 
‘ivard  or  pnn  'ijhmcnt  in  a fiiturc  world. 

I’hat  brute  animals  poflefs  relledion  and  fentiment,  and  are 
fufccplible  of  the  kindly  as  well  as  the  irafcible  pallions,  inde- 
pendently of  fexual  attachmept  and  natural  afledion,  is  evident 
from  the  numerous  inftances  of  afledion  and  gratitude  daily 
obfervable  in  dilierent  animals,  particularly  the  dog.  Of  tliofe 
and  other  fentiments,  fuch  as  pride,  and  even  fenfe  of  glory,, 
the  elephant  exhibits  proofs  equally  furprifing  and  indubitable, 
as  the  reader  may  fee  under  the  article  Es.epil,vs.. 

As  to  the  natural  afledion  of  brutes,  fays  Mr.  White}  in 
his  Natural  Hilfory,  See.  of  Selborue,  “ the  more  L relledf  on. 
it,  the  more  I am  alloniflied  at  its  efl'eds.  Nor  is  the  violence- 
«f  this  afledion  more  wonderful  than  the  fliortnefs  of  its  du- 
ration. Thus  ever)'  hen  is  in  her  turn  the  virago  of  the  yard 
in  proportion  to  the  helpleflhefs  of  her  brood;  and  will  fly  im 
the  face  of  a dog  or  a fovv  in  defence  of  thofe  chickens  which 
in  a few  weeks  flie  will  drive  before  her  with  relentlefs 
cruelty.  This  afledion  fublimes  the  pallions,  quickens  the 
invention,  and  fliarpens  the  fagacity  of  the  brute  creation^ 
Thus  an  hen,  jull  become  a mother,  is  no  longer  the  placid 
bird  flie  ufed  to  be,  but  with  feathers  ftandiag  on  end,  wings 
hovering,  and  clocking  note,  Ihe  runs  about  like  one  poflelTed. 
Dams  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  of  the  greatell  danger 
in  order  to  avert  it  from  their  progeny.  Thus  a>  partridge  will 
tumble  along  before  a fportfman  in  order  to  draw  away  the 
dogs  from  her  helplefs  covey.  In  the  time  of  nidification  the 
moft  feeble  birds  will  aflault  the  mofl;  rajvacious.  All  the  hi- 
nmdines  of  a village  are  up  in  arms  at  the  fight  of  an  hawk,, 
whom  they  will  perfecute  till  he  leaves  that  diftrid.  A very_ 
exad  obferver  has  often  remarked,  that  a pair  of  ravens  neft- 
ling  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  would  fuller  no  vulture  or  eagle 
to  reft  near  their  ftation,  but  would  drive  them  from  the  hill, 
with  an  amazing  fiuy  : even  the  blue-thrufli,  at  the  feafon  of 
breeding,  would  dart  out  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  to  chafe 
away  the  keftril  or  the  fparrow-hawk.  If  you  Hand  near  the 
neft  of  a bird  that  has  young,  llie  will  not  be  induced  to  betray 
them  by  inadvertent  fondnefs,  but  will  wait  about  at  a diftance 
with  meat  in  her  mouth  for  an  hour  together.  The  flycatcher 
builds  every  year  in  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  walls  of  my 
houfe.  A j)air  of  thefe  little  birds  had  one  year  inadvertently 
placed  their  neft  on  a naked  bough,  perhaps  in  a lliady  time, 
not  being  aware  of  the  inconvenience  that  followed  : but  an 
hot  funny  feafon  coming  on  before  the  brood,  was  half  fledged, 
the  relledion  of  the  wall  became  infupportable,  and  muft  in- 
evitably have  deftroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not  afledion 
fuggefted  an  expedient,  and  prompted  the  parent-birds  to 
hover  over  the  neft  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  with  wings  ex- 
panded and  mouths  gaping  for  breath  they  fcrecned  olf  the 


heat  fi.T  their  fulTerlng  offspring.  A farther  inftance  I o’nccr 
faw  of  notable  fagacity  in  a willow-wren,  which  had  built  in 
a bank  in  my  fields.  This  bird  a friend  and  rnyfelf  had  ob- 
ferved  as  flic  fat  in  her  neft  ; but  were  particularly  careful  not 
to  difturb  her,  though  we  faw  flie  eyed  us  with  fome  degree  of 
jealoiily.  Some  days  after,  as  we  pallal:  that  v/ay,  we  were, 
defirous  of  remarking  how  this  brood  went  on ; but  no  neft 
could  be-  found,  till  I happened  to  take  up  a large  bundle  of 
long  green  mofs  as  it  were  careleflly  thrown  over  the  nett,  ia 
order  to  dodge  the  eye  of  any  impertinent  intruder.” 

A wonderful  fjiirit  of  fociality  in  the  brute  creation,  inde-- 
pendent  of  fexual  attachment,  has  been  frequently  remarked. 
IMany  horfes,  thov^'i  quiet  with  company,  will  not  ftay  one 
minute  in  a field  by  themfelves  : the  ftrongeft  fences  cannot 
reftrain  them.  A horfe  has  been  known  to  leap  out  at  a ftable 
window,  through  which  dung  was  thrown,  after  comjiany ; 
and  yet  in  other  refpedls  remarkably  cjuiet.  Oxen  and  cows 
will  not  fatten  by  themfelves ; but  will  negleft  the  fiiielt  pa- 
fture  that  is  not  recommended  by  fociety.  It  would  be  needlefs- 
to  inftance  this  in  flieep,  which  conftantJy  flock  together.  But 
this  propenfity  feems  not  to  be  confined  to  animals  of  the  fame- 
fpecles.  In  the  work  laft  quoted,,  we  are  told  of  “ a doe  ftill., 
alive,  that  was  brought  up  from  a little  fawn  with  a dairy  of" 
COW'S;  with  them  it  goes  a-field,.  and  with  them  it  returns  to- 
the  yard.  The  dogs  of  the  houfe  take  no  notice  of  this  deer„ 
being  ufe.d-to  her  : but  if  ftrange  dogs  come  by,  a chafe  enfues  j, 
while  the  mailer  fralles  to  fee  his  favourite  fecurely  leading  her 
purfuers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or  ftile,.  till  flie  returns  to  the 
cows,  who  with  fierce  lowings  and  menacing  horns  drive  the- 
aflailants  quite  out  of  the  pafture.” 

Even  great  difparity  of  kind  and  fize  docs  not  alxvays  pre- 
vent focial  advances  and  mutual  fellowfliip.  Of  this  the 
following  remarkable  inftance  is  given  in  the  fame  work  : “ A- 
very  intelligent  and  obfen^ant  perfon  has  allured  me,  that  iiv 
the  former  part  of  his  lifcj  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened- 
alfo  on  a time  to  have  but  one  folltaiy  hen.  Thefe  two  incon- 
gruous animals  fperit  much  of  their  time  together  in  a lonely 
orchard,  where  they  faw  no.  creature  but  each  othen  By  de- 
grees an  apparent  regard  began  to  take  place  between  thefe 
two  fequeftered.  Individuals.  The  fowl  would  approach  the, 
quadruped  with  notes  of  complacenc}',  rubbing  herfelf  gently 
againft  his  legs;,  while,  the  horfe  would  look  down  with  fatif* 
faftion,  and  move  with  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpec- 
tion,  left  he  fliould  trample  on  his  diminutive  companion ^ 
Thus,, by  mutual  good  offices,  each  feemed  to  confole  the  vacant 
hours  of  the  other;  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the  fol- 
lowing fentiment  in.  the  mouth  of  Adam,  feems  to  be  fonio 
what  miftaken  : 

Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft,  or  fiffi  with  fowl. 

So  well  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape.!*^ 

To  thefe  inftances  of  attachment  between  incongnious  ani- 
mals from  a fpirit  of  fociality  or  the  feelings  of  fympathy,  may 
be  added  the  following  inftance  of  fondnefs  from  a dift'erent 
motive,  recounted  by  Mr- "White  in  the  work  already  fo  fre- 
quently quoted.  “ My  friend  had  a little  helpleis  leveret 
brought  to  him,  which  the  fervants  fed  with  milk  in  a fpoon  ;. 
and  about  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the  young  were 
difpatched  and  buried.  The  hare  was  foon  loft,  and  luppofed 
to  be  gone  the  way  of  moft  fondlings,  to  be  killed  by  fome 
dog  or  cat.  However,  in  about  a fortnight,  as  the  mafter  was 
fitting  in  his  garden  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  he  obferved 
his  cat,  with  tail  ereft,  trotting  towards  him,  and  calling  with 
little  fliort  inward  notes  of  complacency,  fuch  as  they  ufe  to- 
wards their  kittens,  and  fomething  gamboling  after,  which 
proved  to  be  tin;  leveret  that  the  cat  had  fupporlcd  with,  her 
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jnlTl<,  anti  contlnucil  to  fupport  with  great  afleftlon.  Thus 
was  a graminivorous  animal  nurtured  by  a carnivorous  and 
predaceous  one ! 

“ Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinary  a bead  as  a cat,  of  the 
ferocious  genus  of  FeJis,  the  mur'nim  leo,  as  Linn.'ens  calls  it, 
fhould  be  aft'ecled  with  any  tendernefs  towards  an  animal  which 
• is  its  natural  prey,  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine.  This  ftrange 
afteftion  pn>bably  was  occafioned  by  that  defiderium,  thofe 
tender  maternal  feelings,  which  the  lots  of  her  kittens  had 
awakened  in  her  brealf;  and  by  the  complacencj^  and  eafe  llie 
derived  to  herl'elf  from  the  jn'oeuring  her  teats  to  be  drawn, 
which  were  loo  much  diltended  with  milk,  till  from  habit 
llie  became  as  much  delighted  with  this  foundlin”'  as  if  it  had 
been  her  real  oli'spiing. 

“ 'I’his  incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  that  ftrange  circum- 
ftmee  which  grave  hillorians  as  well  as  the  poets  ailert,  of 
eetpofed  children  being  foraetimes  nurtured  by  female  wild 
Ijealts  that  j>robably  had  loit  their  young.  For  it  is  not  one 
whit  mure  marvellous  that  Komulus  and  Remus,  in  their  in- 
fant date,  thould  be  nurfed  by  a dse-wolf,  than  that  a poor  little 
i'ucking  leveret  Ihoukl  be  fofiered  and  cheridied  by  a bloody 
grimalkin. 

J'lridi  foctam  Muvortis  in  antro 

P'rocuhui[fc  lupiim  : geminas  huic  uhera  cirainn 
Lndcrc  pendentes  pturos,  ct  lamhere  vuitrcuL 
Impavidos  : ilium  tercti  ccr-vice  rejlcxam 
Midi  ere  alternos,  et  corpora  finger  e Unguii." 

Eut  befides  the  different  qualities  enumerated,  befiJes  re- 
dedtion  and  fagacity  often  in  an  aftonidilng  degree,  and  befides- 
the  fentiments  and  aftions  prompted  by  focial  and  natural  at- 
tachments, certain  brutes  feem  on  many  occafions  infpired 
with  a fuperior  faculty,  a kind  of  prefentiment  or  fecond-fight 
as  it  were,  with  regard  to  events  and  defigns  altogether  un- 
forefeen  by  the  rational  beings  whom  they  concern.  Of  the 
faculty  alluded  to,  various  inllances  will  probably  confift  with 
the  knowledge  or  the  recollediioii  of  molt  of  our  readers : we 
fliall  therefore  only  recite  the  following  on  account  of  Its  un- 
queftionable  authenticity.  At  the  feat  of  the  late  earl  of  Lich- 
field, three  miles  from  Blenheim,  there  is  a portrait  in  the 
dining-room  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  by  Johnfton,  with  that  of  a 
maffiff  dog  which  laved  his  life.  It  feems  a fervant  had 
formed  the  defign  of  aflallinating  his  malter  and  robbing  the 
houle ; but  the  night  he  had  fixed  on,  the  dog,  which  had  never 
been  much  noticed  by  Sir  Henry,  for  the  firft  time  followed 
him  up  flairs,  got  under  his  bed,  and  could  not  be  got  from 
thence  by  either  mailer  or  man  : in  the  dead  of  night,  the 
fame  fervant  entered  the  room  to  execute  his  horrid  "delign 
but  was  inftantly  feized  by  the  dog,  and  being  fecured,  confell'ed 
his  intentions,  d’hore  are  ten,  quaint  lines  in  one  corner  of  the 
pifture,  which  conclude  thus  ; 

But  in  my  dog,  whereof  I made  no  fiore,, 

I find  more  love  than  thofe  1 tmlled  more. 

Upon  what  hypothefis  can  wc  account  for  a degree  of  fore- 
fight and  penetration  fuch  as  this  ? Or  will  it  be  fuggefted,  as 
a folution  of  the  ditliculty,  that  a dog  may  pollibly  become 
capable  in  great  meafurc  of,  underllanding  human  difeourfe, . 
and  of  reafoning  and  ailing  accordingly  ; and  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  the  villain  had, cither  uttered  his  defign  in  folilo- 
quy,  or  imparted  it  to  an  aiXomplice,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
animal  ? 

It  has  been  much  difputcd  whether  the  brutes  have  any 
language  whereby  they  can  exprefs  their  minds  to  each  other ; 
or  whether  all  the  noife  they  make  confifts  only  of  cries  inur- 
Vox..  IL 
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ticulate,  and  unintelligible  even  to  themfelves.  We  are,  how- 
ever,  ton  little  acquainted  with  the  intelleilual  faculties  "of 
thele  creatures  to  be  able  to  determine  this  point.  Certain  it 

is,  that  their  paffions,  when  excited,  are  generally  prodmftive  of 
Ibrae  peculiar  cry  5 but  whether  this  be  defigned  as  an  expref- 
fiun  of  the  jiallion  to  others,  or  only  a mechanical  motion  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  occafioned  by  the  palfion,  is  what  wc 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  We -may  indeed,  from  analogy, 
conclude,  v.'ith  great  realbn,  that  fome  of  the  cries  of  beads  arc 
really  expreflion.s  of  their  fentiments;  but  v/hether  one  beall 
is  capable  of  forming  a defign,  and  communicating  that  defign 
by  any  kind  of  laiiguage  to  others,  is  what  we  fubn'iit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  re.ider,  after  giving  the  following  iiiff-ince 
which  among  others  is  brought  as  a proof  of  it  by  father  B ju- 
gcant.  “ A Iparrow  finding  a nell  that  a marlin  had  juft, 
built.  Handing  very  conveniently  for  him,  poffeffed  himfelf  of 

it.  ft  he  martin,  feeing  the  ufurper  in  her  houle,  called  for 
help  to  expel  him.  A thoufand  niartins  came  full  fpeed,  and. 
attacked  the  fparrow ; but  the  latter  being'  covered  on  every 
fide,  and  prefenting  only  his  large  beak  at  the  entrance  of 
the  neft,  was  invulnerable,  and  made  the  boldeft  of  them  who. 
durft  approach  him  repent  of  their  temerity.  After  a quarter 
of  an.  hour’s  combat,  all  the  martins  dlfappcarcd.  The  fpar  ■ 
row  thought  he  had  got  the  better,  and  the  fpe6lators  judged, 
that  the  martins  bad.  abandoned  their  undertaking.  Notin 
the  leaft.  Immediately  they  returned  to  the  charge ; and  each 
of  them  having  procured  a little  of  that  tempered  earth  with 
xV-hich  they  make  their  nells,  they  all  at  once  fell  upon  the 
Iparrow,  and  inclofed  him  in  the  neft  to  pcrifli  there,  though- 
they  could  not  drive  him  thence.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
martins  could  have  been  able  to  hatch  and  concert  this  defiijn 
all  of  them  together,  without  fpeaking  to  each  other,  or  with- 
out fome  medium  of  communication  equivalent  to  language 

BRUTTON,  a town  of  Somcii'ctHure,  in.  England ; litu- 
ated  on  the  river  Brew.  W.  long.  2.  30.  N.  lat.  51.  1 1;.. 

BRUTUS,  or  Brute,  according  to  the  old  exploded  hif— 
tory  of  this  country  by  Geoff'roy  of  Monmouth,  was  the  firft 
king  of  Britain.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Sylvius, 
and  he  of  Albanius  the  fon  of  vEneas,  and  born  in  Italy  : kill- 
ing his  father  by  chance,  he  fled  into  Greece,  where  he  took, 
king  Pandrafns  prifoner,  who  kept  the  Trojans  in  llavery, 
whom  he  relealed  on  condition  of  providing  fhips,  &c.  for  the. 
Trojans  to  forfake  the  land.  Being  advifed  by  the  oracle  to- 
fail  weft  beyond  Ganl,  he,  after  fome  adventures,  landed  at 
Totnefs  in  IJevonflnre.  Albion,  was  them  inhabited. by  a rem- 
nant of  giants,  whom  Brutus  deftroyed  ; and  called  the  illand, 
after  bis  own  name,  Britain.  He  built  a city  called  Nezu 
Troy,  fince  London ; and  having  reigned  here  24  years,  at  his 
death  parcelled  the  illand  among  his  three  Ions:  Locrine  had. 
the  middle,  called  Loegria-,  Camber  had  Wales,  and  Albana\lt> 
Scotland. 

BRua'us  (John  IMlchael),  a man  of  learning,  and  a polite 
writer,  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a native  of  Venice  ; and, 
having  lludlcd  at  Padua,  fpent  gi'eat  part  of  his  life  in  travel- 
ling, and  became  hiftoriographer  to  his  imperial  majelly.  He 
wrote,  I.  A hillory  of  Hungary.  2.  A hillory  of  Florence. 
3..  Notes  on  Horace,  Ca'far,.  Cicero,  A'c. ; and  other  works. 
He  was  living  in  the  year  1590. 

BRUYEllE  (John  de  laj,  a celebrated  French  author,  was 
liorn  at  Dourdaii  in  the  year  1664.  He  wrote  Characters,  dc- 
feribing  the  manners  ol  his  age,  in. imitation  of  Theophralbrs 
which  charaHers  were  not  always  imagin.'iry  or  general,  but 
delcriptive,  as  was  well  known,  of  pcifons  of  confidcrable 
rank.  In  the  year  1693,  he  was  by  an  order  of  the  king  chofeii 
a member  of  the  French  academy  ; and  died  in  the  year  1696.. 
— “ The  Charafters  of  Bruyere  (fays  ^'ollairc)  may  jxilTly  bc 
ranked  among  the  extraordinary  produtlious  tf  ihit  age. 

N.  u. 
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Anllqiiity  fim-jifl-es  no  examples  of  fuch  a work.  A flyle 
rajnd,  concile,  and  nervous ; expreflions  animated  and 
relijne  ; an  ule  of  language  altogether  new,  without  offending 
agalnft  its  eftablilhed  rules,  ftruck  the  public  at  hrft ; and  the 
allufions,  which  arc  crowded  in  almolt  every  page,  completed 
its  ffu  Lcfs.  When  I. a Ercyero  fliowed  his  work  in  manul'cript 
to  Malefieux,  the  latter  told  him,  that  the  book  would  have 
many  readers,  and  its  author  many  enemies.  It  fomewhat 
I'unk  in  the  opinion  of  men,  when  that  whole  generation  whofe 
follies  it  attacked  were  paf.cd  away  : yet,  as  it  contains  many 
things  applicable  to  all  limes  and  places,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  will  never  be  forgotten.” 

BRUYIERS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
\k)fges,  and  late  province  of  Lorrain.  E.  long.  6.  45.  N.  lat. 
48.  15.^ 

BRY'ANS-beidge,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Clare  and  province  of  Connaught,  feated  on  the  river  Shannon, 
eight  miles  north  of  Limeric.  W.  long.  8.  30.  N.lat.  52.  31. 

BRYANT  (Sir  Francks),  a’foldier,  ftatefman,  and  a poet 
of  no  inconliderable  fame  in  his  time,  was  born  of  a genteel  fa- 
mily, educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  f])ent  fome  time  in 
travelling  abroad.  In  the  year  the  14th  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
attended  in  a military  capacity  the  earl  of  Surry  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  coalt  of  Brittany  ; and  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
attack  of  the  town  of  Morlaix,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  For 
this  lervice  he  was  knighted  on  the  Ipot  by  the  earl.  In  1528, 
he  was  in  Spain ; but  on  what  fervice  is  doubtful.  In  1529, 
he  was  lent  ambaflador  to  France  ; and,  the  .year  following,  to 
Rome  on  account  of  the  king’s  divorce.  He  had  alfo  been 
there  in  i j22,  in  the  fame  capacity,  when  cardinal  Wolfey’s 
eleilion  to  the'hHy  fee  was  in  agitation.  ’He  was  gentleman 
of  the  privy  chamber  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  to  his  fuccef- 
for  Edward  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he  marched 
with  the  proteftor  againft  the  Scots.;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Mufftlburgh,  in  whidi  .he  commanded  the  light  horfe,  was 
made  banneret.  In  1348,  he  was  appointed  chief  governor  of 
Ireland,  w'herc  he  married  the  countcl's  of  Ormond.  He  died 
foon  after,  and  was  buried  at  Waterford.  He  wrote,  1.  Songs 
and  Sonnets ; fome  of  which  were  printed  with  thofe  of  the 
earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir  THunas  Wyatt,  Lcmd.  1,56,5.  2.  Let- 

ters written  from  Rome  concerning  the  king’s  divorce ; manu- 
feript.  3,  Various  letters  of  ftate  ; which  Ant.  Wood  fays' he 
had  feen.  4.  A difpraife  of  Ihe  life  of  a courtier,  R'c.  Lond. 
I 548.  8vo,  from  the  lYendr  of  Ala}'gri,  who  tranllated  it 
from  the  Calliliaii  language,  in  which  it  was  originally  written 
by  Guevara. 

BRYE  (John  Thctxlore  de),  an  excellent  engraver,  was  a 
native  of  fJege;  but  he  refidcd  chiefly  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
canied  on  a confiderable  commerce  in  prints.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear when  he  was  bora,  nor  to  v.'hat  matter  he  owed  his  in- 
Itrudions  in  the  art  of  defigning  and  cngia'ing.  FIc  worked 
jiljnfjft  entirely  with  ihe  graver,  and  i'eldom  called  in  the  affilt- 
ance  of  the  point,  I Ic  ac(juircd  a neat,  free  flyle  of  engraving, 
excellently  well  adapted  to  t'lnall  tubje6l,s,  in  which  many 
6gnres  were  to  I'm-,  rejiretented  ; zs  funeral  parades,  prpcrjjions, 
and  the  like,  which  be  executed  in  a charming  manner.  He 
alto  drew  very  c(»neHIy,  I lis  heads  in  gcneral  are  fpirited  and 
cxprelfive,  and  the  other  reqnifiles  of  his  tigures  well  marked. 
His  back-grounds,  though  frequently  very  flight,  arc  touched 
with  a malurly  hand.  He  died,  as  his  funs  inform  us  in  the 
third  part  <;f  Eoillard’s  collctlion  of  portraits,  on  March  27th, 
j -5y8:  the  two  firtl  parts  of  tiiat  collc6lion  were  cngravctl  by 
hin.lcif,  atHlltd  by  hi.s  tons,  who  afterwards  continued  it. 

ER  YKXXU.'S  (M.anuel),  a Greek  writer  on  rnufic,  is 
fuj'poted  10  have  tlouritlied  under  the  elder  Falcologos,  viz. 
alwut  the  year  of  Chrill  1120,  He  wrote  three  books  on 
Harmonics ; the  firft  whereof  is  a kind  of  commentary  on 


Euclid,  as  the  fecond  and  third  are  on  Ptolemy,  He  profeffes 
to  have  tludied  pcrtpicuity  for  the  fake  of  young  men.  Mci- 
boinius  had  given  the  public  expe£lations  of  a tranllation  of 
this  work  : but  not  living  to  complete  it,  Dr.  Wallis  under 
took  it;  and.it  now  makes  a part  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
works,  juibliflied  at  Oxford,  in  three  volumes  folio,  1699. 

BRYGMU.S,  among  ^phy^lclan3,  a grating  noife  made  by 
the  gnatliing  of  the  teeth. 

BRY''ONIA,  bryony;  a genus  of  the  fyngenefia  order, 
belonging  to  the  moncccia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
methotl  ranking  under  the  34th  order,  Cucurh'itacece . The  calyx 
of  the  male  is  five-toothed,  with  a quinquefid  corolla,  and  three 
.filaments.  'In  the  female  the  calyx  is  dentated,  the  corolla 
quinquefid,  the  flyle  trifid,  with  a roundifli  many-teeded  berr}'. 

The  fpecies  are,  i.  The  alba,  rough,  oj^  white  bryony  with 
red  flowers,  is  a native  of  dry  banks  under  hedges  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  by  impoftors 
been  brought  into  a human  fbape,  and  fliown  for  mandrakes. 
The. method  praftifed  by  thefe  people  was  to  find  a young 
thriving  plant  of  bryony,;  then  they  opened  the  earth  all  round, 
being  careful  not  to  diflufb  the  lower  fibres ; and  being  provided 
with  fuch  a mould  as  is  ufed  for  making  plafler  figures,  they 
fixed  the  mould  clofe  to  the  root,  faflening  it  with  wire  to 
keep  it  in  its  proper  fituation  : then  they  filled  the  earth  about 
^the  root,  leaving  it  to  grow  to  the  fliape  of  the  mould  ; which 
in  one  fummer  it  will  do ; fo  that  if  this  is  done  In  March,  by 
September  It  will  have  the  fliape.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
allb  impoled  on  people  for  mandrake-leaves  ; although  there  is 
no  refemblance  between  them,  nor  any  agreement  in  quality^ 
2.  The  afr'icana,  or  Af  rican  tuberous  rooted  bn-^ony.  3.  The 
racemofa,  or  bryony  with  a red  olive-fliaped  fruit.  Thefe  are  na- 
tives of  warm  climates,  and  are  perennial ; but  their  branclu.>a 
decay  every  winter.  They  flower  in  July,  and  in  warm 
f'umniers  will  perfeft  their  feeds  in  Britain.  4.  The  crctica,  or 
fpotted  bryony  of  Crete.  5.  The  "variegata,  or  American 
brj'ony  with  a variegated  fruit.  6.  The.  boTiariesifs,  or  bryony 
with  hairy  pal  mated  leaves,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  obtufe 
fegments.  Thefe  are  likewife  natives  of  warm  counta-ies  ; but 
merit  cultivation  on  account  of  the  pretty  appearance  they 
make  when  the  plants  are  full  of  fruit. 

The  culture  of  the  fecond  and  third  forts  is  efte6led  by  plant- 
ing them  in  pots  filled  with  frefli  light  earth.  In  winter  they 
mull  be  })laced  in  the  green-houfe  to  proteft  them  from  frofls 
and  great  rains,  which  would  deflroy  them  if  they  were  ex- 
pofed.  In  fummer,  they  may  be  left  to  the  open  air,  and  muft 
be  frequently  refreflicd  with  water  in  dry  weather.  The  three 
1 all  forts  arc  annual  plants;  they  mufl  .be  raifed  on  a hot-bed 
early  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches 
high,  they  Ihoxf.d  be  each  tranfpkmted  into  a I'mall  pot,  and 
plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants 
are  grown  fo  large  as  to  ramble  about  on  the  llu'face  of  the 
bed,  and  begin  to  entangle  with  other  jilants,  they  Ihould  be 
fliifted  into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  the  bark-flove ; where 
their  branches  maj'^  he  trained  to  the  wall,  or  againll  an  efpa- 
lier,  that  they  may  have  fun  and  air,  which  is  ablolutely  ne- 
ccfliiry  for  their  yielding  fruit. 

The  roots  of  the  firfl  fpecies  are  nfed  in  medicine.  Thefe 
arc  fometimes  as  thirk  as  a man’s  thigh:  their  Imcll,  when 
frcfli,  is  llrong  and  difagrccable ; the  tafte  naufcoully  bitter 
and  acrid.  'I’he  juice  is  fo  fliarp,  as  in  a little  time  to  exco- 
riate the  fkin  ; in  drying,  they  lofe  great  part  of  their  acri- 
mony, and  alinoff  their  whole  feent. — Bryony-root  is  a flrong 
irritating  cathartic;  and  has  been  exhiltiled  in  maniacal  cafes, 
in  drojrfies,  and  in  fevcral  chronic  difeafes.  An  extraft  pre- 
paral  by  water  a£ls  more  mildly,  and  with  greater  lately, 
than  the  root  in  fubllance  : given  from  halt  a dram  to  a dram, 
it  is  faid  to  prove  a gentle  purgative,  and  likewife  to  operate 
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“powerfully  by  urine. — Br}"ony-root  is  direiSled  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia chinirgica  in  the  compofition  of  a fiimulating  plafler 
• and  cataplafm. 

Bhick  Buvony.  See  Tamus. 

BRYUM,  in  botany  j a genus  of  the  56th  natural  order 
of  LInnseus,  viz.  Mnfci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  anthera  is  operculated  or  covered  with  a lid, 
the  calyptra  polithed ; and  there  is  a filament  arifing  from  the 
terminal  tubercle.  There  are  41  fpecics,  moll  of  them  natives 
of  Britain. 

BLIA,  an  iOand  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  coall  of 
Dalmatia,  near  the  town  of  Tran  5 called  likewife  the  Par- 
trid^e-ijland,  becaufe  frequented  by  thofe  birds.  It  is  called 
jSk/w  by  Pliny. 

Bl'ARCOS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira. 
W.  long.  8.  5.  N.  lat.  40.  3. 

BUBALIS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  the  buffalo,  a 
Tperics  of  the  bos.  See  Bos. 

BUBASTIS,  in  the  Egj'ptian  mythology,  one  of  the  names 
of  Ifis  or  the  moon.  The  Egjq)tians  bellowed  different  names 
on  the  fun,  either  to  charadlerize  his  efiedls  or  his  relations 
with  refpedl  to  the  earth ; they  followed  the  fame  method  re- 
fpcdling  the  moon.  A barbarous  cuftom  was  introduced  at 
the  feflivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Buballis,  called  by  the 
Greeks  alfo  Ilithyia  or  Lucina,  to  mark  her  prefiding  over 
childbed.  The  Egyptians  a«’.ored  her  under  this  name  in  the 
citv  of  Ilithyia,  fituated  near  Latopolis. 

BUBBLE,  in  philofophy,  a fmall  drop  or  veficle  of  any 
■-•fl.uid  filled  with  air ; and  foi'med  either  on  its  furface  by  an  ad- 
dition of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining,  &c.  5 or  in  its  fub- 
llance,  by  an  intelline  motion  of  its  component  particles. 
Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  compreffible,  i.  e.  they  take  up  more 
or  lefs  room  as  the  included  air  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more 
or  lefs  prelfed  from  without  j and  are  round,  becaufe  the  in- 
cluded air  adls  equally  from  within  all  around. 

Bubble,  in  commerce,  a cant  term  given  to  a kind  of  pro- 
je£l  for  railing  money  on  imaginary  grounds,  much  pra6lifed 
in  France  and  England  in  the  years  1719,  1720,  and  1721. 
The  pretence  of  thofe  fchemes  was  the  railing  a capital  for 
retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on,  fome  promifmg  and 
ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manufafture,  machinery,  or  the  like. 
To  this  end  propofals  were  made  out.  Blowing  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  undertaking,  and  inviting  perfons  to  be 
engaged  in  it.  The  fum  necellary  to  manage  the  affair,  toge- 
ther with  the  profits  expelled  from  it,  were  divided  into  fliares 
or  fubferiptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  any  difpofed  to  adventure 
therein.  Bubble.s,  by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked,  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  i.  Thofe  which  we  may  properly  enough 
term  trud'uig-hulhlcs  and,  2.  Stock  or  fund  bubbles.  The 
former  have  been  of  various  kinds ; and  the  latter  have  occurred 
at  different  periods,  as  in  1719  and  1720. 

BUBO,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecies  of  flrix. 
See  Stiux. 

Bi^no,  or  Bnhoc,  in  furgery,  a tumour  which  arifes  with  in- 
flammation, only  in  certain  or  glandular  parts,  as  in  thearm-pits 
and  in  the  groins.  See  Suroeuy. 

BIJBON,  MACEDONIAN  PARSLEY:  a geiius  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  5 and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  tlie  45th  order,  IhnhcllaLv. 
'I'he  fruit  is  ovated,  llriated,  and  villous. 

The  Spo'cics  are,  i.  The  maccdo?ucum  ■,  this  fends  out  many 
leaves  from  the  root,  and  the  lowefl  grow  al molt  horizontally, 
Ipreading  near  the  furface  of  the  ground : the  foot-llalk  of 
each  leaf  divides  intofcveral  fmallcr;  which  are  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  rhomb-fliapcd  leaves,  which  are  of  a liright  pale-green 
colour,  and  fawed  on  their  edges.  In  the  centre  of  the  ])lant 
arifes  the  llower-flein,  which  is  little  more  than  a foot  high. 
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dividing  into  many  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  an 
umbel  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  hairy 
feeds.  This  plant,  in  warm  countries,  is  biennial  : the  plant.i, 
wliich  rife  from  feeds,  one  year  produce  flowers,  and  feeds 
the  next,  and  then  pcrifli  : but  in  Britain  they  feldom  fiower 
till  the  third  or  fourth  year  from  the  feed ; but  whenever  the 
plant  flowers,  it  always  dies.  2.  The  riguhis,  hard  or  rigid 
ferula,  is  a native  of  SicilyL  It  is  a low  perennial  plant,  hav- 
ing lliort,  fliff,  and  very  narrow  leaves  : theflower-flalk  riles  a 
foot  high,  which  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall  white 
flowers  j which  are  fucceeded  by  finall,  oblong,  channelled 
feeds.  It  is  a plant  of  little  beauty  or  ufe,  fo  is  only  cultivated 
for  the  fake  of  variety.  3.  Th&  galhanum  or  African  ferula, 
rifes  with  an  upright  flalk  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
which  at  bottom  is  woody,  having  a puqilifo  bark  covered 
with  a wh'itifli  powder  that  comes  off  when  handled.  The 
upjier  part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnilhed  with  leaves  at  every  joint, 
the  fcx)t-flalks  half-embracing  them  at  their  bafe,  and  are  fet 
with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  lovage,  but  fmaller,  and  of  a grey 
colour : the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  yel- 
low flowers ; which  are  fucceevled  by  oblong  channelled  feed.s 
which  have  a thin  membrane  or  wing  on  their  border.  When 
any  part  of  the  plant  is  brolien,  there  iflues  out  a little  thin 
milk  of  a cream  colour,  which  has  a llrong  feent  of  galbanum. 
4.  The  gummiftrum,  with  a mock  chervil  leaf,  rifes  with  a lig- 
neous ftalk  about  the  fame  height ; and  is  garnilhed  with  leaves 
at  each  joint,  which  branch  out  like  the  former;  but  the  fmall 
leaves  or  lobes  are  narrow  and  indented  like  thofe  of  baftard 
hemlock.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall  yel- 
low flowers,  which  are  fucce-eded  by  feeds  like  thole  of  the 
former  fort. — Thefe  plants  ai-e  all  propagated  by  feeds,  and 
require  the  common  culture  of  other  exotic  vegetables.  The 
galbanum  of  the  fliops  is  fuppofed  to  be  procured  from  the  third 
and  fourth  forts. 

BUBONOCELE,  or  hernia  inguinalis,  in  furger5^  a 
tumour  in  the  groin,  formed  by  a prolapfus  of  (he  inteftines, 
omentum,  or  both,  through  the  procelfes  of  the  peritoneum 
and  rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  See  Surgery. 

BUBONIUM,  in  botany,  afynonyme  of  the  Inula. 

BUC  (George),  a learned  Englifh  antiquarian,  flourifhed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  reign  of . king 
James  I.  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majefty’.s 
privy'-chamber,  and  knighted : he  was  alfo  conflituted  maftcr 
of  the  revels.  What  he  moftly  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  was 
his  writing,  i.  The  hillory  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.;  in 
which  he  takes  great  pains  to  wipe  otl'  the  bloody  ftains  that 
have  blotted  his  charailer,  and  reprefents  the  perfon  and  ac- 
tions of  that  ]>rince  in  a much  lefs  odious  light  than  other  hif- 
torians  have  done.  He  alii)  wrote,  2.  A treatife  of  the  art  of 
revels;  and,  3.  a work  entitled  The  third  uiiiverfitie  of  Eng- 
land. 

BUCANPiER,  one  who  dries  and  fmokes  flefli  or  hfli  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name  was  particularly 
given  to  the  firfl  French  fettlers  on  the  illand  of  St.  Doiviiugo, 
whole  foie  em])loyment  conlillcd  in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  Ixiars, 
in  order  to  fell  their  hides  and  llelh.  The  name  has  alfo  been 
applied  to  thofe  famous  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  I'inglifli 
and  French,  who  joined  together  to  make  depredations  on  the 
Spaniards  of  America. 

The  IU'ganef.rs  oe  St.  Domingo  lived  in  little  huts  built; 
on  fome  fpots  of  cleared  ground,  juft  large  enough  to  diy  their 
Ikins  on,  and  contain  their  bucanning  houfes.  Thefe  Ipol.s 
they  called  Boncam,  and  the  huts  they  dwelt  in  Ajoupas,  a 
word  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  .and  the  Sj)S 
niards  from  the  natives.  Though  thefe  ajoujias  l:iy  open  on 
all  fidcs,  they  were  very  agree.able  to  the  hardy  inhabitants,  in 
a climate  where  wind  and  air  are  lb  very  dcfirable.  As  the 
S> 
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I'ucaneers  h;ul  neither  wife  nor  chikl,  they  afTocialetl  by  pairs,  and 
mutually  rendered  each  other  all  the  I'ervices  a mafter  could 
rcafonably  cxpefl  from  a Icrvant,  living  together  in  lb  per- 
I'crd  a community,  that  the  I'urvivur  always  I’ucceeded  his  de- 
tealed  partner.  This  kind  of  union  or  fellowfliip  thev  called 
i'cuuilclotir  [infailoriiig],  and  each  other  maiclol  [failor], 
whence  is  derived  the  cuftom  of  giving,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts 
of  the  French  Antilles,  the  name  matchtage  [lailorage],  to  any 
Find  of  Ibciety  foiined  by  private  peribns  for  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Thej' behaved  to  each  other  with  the  grcatelt  juftice 
and  opcnncls  of  heart : it  would  have  been  a crime  to  keep  anv 
thing  under  lock  and  key;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leail 
juli'ering  was  unj)ardonable,  and  punilhed  with  expulfion  from 
the  community.  And  indeed  there  could  be  no  great  tempta- 
tion to  Ileal,  when  it  was  reckoned  a point  of  honour,  never 
tv)  reful'e  a neighbour  what  he  wanted ; and  where  there  was 
j’o  little  prcjierly,  it  wa.s  impolfible  there  fhould  be  man)-  dif- 
putes.  If  any  hajipencd,  the  common  friends  of  the  parlies 
at  variance  interpulld,  and  foon  put  an  end  to  the  difl’erence. 

Their  drefs  confified  of  a filthy  greafv  fliirt,  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  animals  they  killed ; a pair  of  trowfers  (till  more 
nalty  : a thong  of,  leather  by  way  of  belt,  to  which  they  hung 
a cafe  containing  fome  Dutch  knives,  and  a kind  of  very  lliort 
Ihbi'e  called  maucbctic  •,  a hat  without  any  brim,  except  a little 
Hap  on  the  front  to  take  hold  of  it  by;  and  Ihoes  of  hogtkin  all 
of  a piece.  Their  guns  were  four  feet  and  a half  in  the  barrel, 
and  of  a bore  to  carry  balls  of  an  ounce.  Fiver)'  man  had  his 
contradl  fen-ants,  more  or  fewer  according  to  his  abilities ; befides 
a pack  of  20  or  ,30  dogs,  among  which  there  was  always  a couple 
of  beagles.  Their  chief  employment  at  firft  was  ox-hunting; 
and,  ff  at  any  time  they  chafed  a wild  hog,  it  was  rather  for 
paftime,  or  to  make  provifion  for  a feaft,  than  for  any  other 
advantage. 

Such  were  the  bucancers  of  St.  Domingo,  and  fuch  their 
fituation,  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to  extirpate  them. 
And  at  firft  they  met  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  as  the  bucaneers 
hunted  feparately,  ever)"  one  attended  by  his  fervants,  they 
Were  eafily  furpriled.  Hence  the  Spaniards  killed  numbers, 
and  took  many  more,  whom  they  condemned  to  a moft  cnicl 
Haver)".  But  whenever  the  bucaneers  had  time  to  put  them- 
felves  into  a Hate  of  defence,  they  fought  like  lions,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a nation  from  whom  they  were  lure  to 
receive  no  quarter;  and  by  this  means  they  often  efcaped. 
The  Spaniards  at  length  made  a general  hunt  over  the  whole 
illand ; and,  by  deftroying  their  game,  put  the  bucaneers  un- 
fler  a ncceffity  of  betaking  thcmfelves  to  anotlier  courfe  of  life. 
Some  of  them  turned  planters ; and  thereby  increafed  fome  of 
the  French  fettlemeuts  on  the  coaft,  and  formed  »thers.  The 
reft,  not  reliftiing  lb  confined  and  regular  a life,  entered  among 
the  freebooters,  who  thereby  became  a very  pow"erful  body. 
Fmncc,  who  had  hitherto  difclaimed  for  her  fubjedds 
thefe  rufiians  whofe  luccefl'es  were  only  temporary,  acknow- 
ledged them,  how'cvcr,  as  foon  as  they  formed  themfelves 
into  fcttlements ; and  took  proper  meafures  for  their  govern- 
ment and  defence. 

With  regard  to  the  piratical  Bucaxf.eks,  before  the  Englifh 
had  made  any  fettlemsnt  at  Jamaica,  or  the  French  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, fome  j)irates  of  both  nations,  who  had  driven  the  Spa- 
niards out  of  the  fmall  illand  of  Tortuga,  fortified  themfelves 
there,  and  with  amazing  intrej)idity  made  excurfions  againft 
the  common  enemy.  They  formed  themfelves  into  fmall  com- 
panies, confifting  of  100,  or  i ijb  men  each.  A boat,  of 
a greater  or  fmaller  fize,  was  their  only  armament.  Here 
they  were  expofed  night  and  day  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  having  fcarce  room  enough  to  lie  down.  A love  of 
abl()lute  independence,  the  great  eft  hlefling  to  thofe  who  are 
*)ot  proprietors  of  land,  rendered  them  -averfe  from  thofe  mu- 


tual reftraints  which  the  members  of  fociety  imj)ofe  on-thenr^ 
fclves  for  the  common  good ; fome  of  them  chofe  to  fing,' 
while  others  w'ere  defirous  of  going  to  tleep..  As  the  autho- 
rity they  hud  conferred  on  their  captain  was  confined  to  his 
giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the  greateft.  confufion . 
Like  the  lavages,  having  no  apprehenlion  of  want,  nor  any 
care  to  preferve  the  necellaries  of  life,  they  were  conftantly  cx- 
poled  to  the  fevereft  e.xtremities  of  hunger  and  thirft.  But 
deriving,  even  from  their  very  diliretles,  a courage  fuperior  to 
every  danger,  the  fight  of  a Ihip  tranfpurted  them  to  a degree; ' 
of  phrenfy.  They  never  deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it  was 
their  cuftom  to  board  the  lliip  as  foon  as  jiolfible.  The  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  veflels,  and  the  ikill  they  fliowed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  fereened  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater  Ihips; 
and  they  prefented  only  the  fore  part  of  their  little  vellels  filled 
u'ith  fuiilcers;  who  fired  at  the  port  holes  with  fo  much  ex- 
aclnefs,  that  it  entirely  confounded  the  moft  experienced  gun- 
ners. As  f )on  as  they  threw  out  their  grappling,  the  largeft 
veftel  feldom  efcaped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  ncceility,  they  attacked  the  people  of 
every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all  times.  Tnicy 
thought  that  the  cmelties  the  latter  had  exercif'ed  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  new  worlcF  juftified  the  implacable  averfion  they, 
had  Iworn  againft  them..  But  this  was  heightened,  by  a per- 
fonal  pique,  from  the  mortification  they  felt  in  feeing  them— 
felves  debarred  from,  the  privilege  of  hunting  and’ fifliing,  which 
they  confidered  as  natural  riglits.  Such  were  their  ])rinciples 
of  juftice-  and  religion,  that,  whenever  they  embarked  on  any 
expedition,  they  ufed  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the  fuccefs  of  it ; 
and  they  never  came  back  from  the  plunder,  but  they  con- 
ftantly returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  vi6lor)". 

The  bucaneers,  when  they  had  got  a confiderable  booty,  at 
firft  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  illand  of  Tortuga,  in  order  to- 
divide  thefpoil:  but  afterwards  the  French  went  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  the  Englifli  to  Jamaica.  Each  perlbn,  holding  up 
his  hand,  folemnly  protefteft  that  he  had  fecreted  nothing  of  what 
he  had  taken.  If  any  one  among  them  was  convi£ted  of  per.- 
jury,  a cafe  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon  as  an 
opportunity  offered,  upon  fome  defert  illand,,  as  a traitor  un.- 
worthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Such  brave  men  among  them  as  had 
been  maimed  in  any  of  their  expeditions, , were  firft  provided 
for  ; and  after  this  adt  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  fliares  as  there  were  claim- 
ants. The  commander  had  by  right  only  a fingle  lliare  with  the 
reft;  but  they  complimented  him  with  two  or  three,  in  pro  • 
portion  as  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  to  their  fatisfaftion.  Fa- 
vour never  had  any  inlluence  in  the  divifion  of  the  booty ; for 
every  lharc  \\"as  determined  by  lot.  When  thefe  duties  had 
been  conqilicd  with,  they  then  indulged  themfelves  in  all  kinds 
of  jirofufion.  Unbounded  licentioufnefs  in  gaming,  wine, 
women,  every,  kind  of  debauchery,  was  carried  to  the  utmoft 
pitch  of  excefs,  and  was  ftopt  only  by  the  want  which  fuch 
profufion  necefl'arily  brought  on.  Thofe  men  who  were  eiir 
riched  with  feveral  millions,  were  in  an  inftant  totally  ruined; 
anddeftitute  of  clothes  and.  provifions.  They  returned  to  fea; 
and  the  new  lupplies  they  acquired  were  foon  laviftied  in  the 
fame  manner. 

d'he  Siianifli  colonies,  flattering  themfelves  with  the  hopes 
of  feeing  an  end  to  their  iniferies,  and  reduced  almoft  to  de- 
fpair  in  rinding  themfelves  a perpetual  prey  to  thefe  ruffians, 
grew  weary  of  navigation.  They  gave  up  all  the  power,  con- 
veniencies,  and  fortune,  which,  their  connexions  procured  them, 
and  formed  themfelves -almoft  into  fo  many  diftinX  and  feparatc 
ftates.  They  were  fenfible  of  the  inconveniencie.s  arifing  from 
fuch  a condu61,  and  avowed  them ; but  Uie  dread  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  raj)acious  and  lavage  men,  had  greater  in- 
fluence over  them  than  the  diXates  of  honour,  intercll,  and  polic)". 
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This  gave  rife  to  that  fpiiit  of  Inaftivlty  which  continues  to 
this  time. 

This  defponclency  fervetl  nnly  to  Increafe  the  bolilnefs  of  the 
bucaneers.  As  yet  tiicy  had  only  appeared  in  the  Spanith  fet- 
tlcments,  in  order  to  cany  off  fome  provifions  when  they  were 
in  want  of  them.  They  no  fooner  found  their  captures  begin 
to  diminiflu  than  they  determined  to  recover  by  land  what 
they  had  loit  at  fea.  The  richelt  and  moft  populous  countries 
t)f  the  continent  were  plundered  and  laid  walte.  The  culture 
of  lanrk  was  equally  negie6ted  with  navigation  ; and  the  Spa^ 
•niards  dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public  roads,  than  fail  in 
the  latitudes  which  belonged  to  them. 

The  feparation  of  the  Englifli  'and  French,  when  the  War, 
■on  account  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  divided  the  two  nations  5 
the  fuccefsful  means  they  both  made  ufc  of  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  land  among  their  colonies,  by  the  afliltance  of  thefe 
•cnterprifing  men ; and  the  prudence  they  fliowed  in  fixing  the 
moft  diftinguiflied  among  them,  and  entrufting  them  with  civil 
and  military  employments ; the  protection  they  were  both  un- 
'8el‘  a necetfity  or  aflording  to  the  Spanifti  fettlements,  which 
'till  then  had  been  a general  objedt  of  plunder : all  thefe  cir- 
•cumftances,  and  various  others,  befides  the  impoffibility  there 
was  of  fupplying  the  place  of  thefe  remarkable  men,  who 
Tvere  continually  dropping  off,  concurred  to  put  an  end  to  a fo- 
-ciety  as  extraordinary  as  ever  exifted.  Without  any  regular 
'iyftem,  without  laws,  without  any  degree  of  fubordination, 
and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue,  they  became  the  aftonifti- 
ment  of  that  age  in  which  they  lived,  as  they^  will  be  alfo  of 
4>ofterity. 

BUCCELLAllII,  an  order  of  foldierj'  under  the  Greek 
•emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and  diftribute  the  ammunition 
Tread  5 though  authors  are  ibmewhat  divided  as  to  their  office 
and  quality.  Among  the  Vifigoths,  Imccellarius  was  a general 
■name  for  a client  or  vafl'al  who  lived  at  the  expcnce  of  his 
lord.  Some  give  this  denomination  to  parafites  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  fome.make  them  the  body-guards  of  emperors,  and 
Eome  fancy  they  were  only  fuch  as  emperors  employed  in  put- 
ting perfons  to  death  privately, 

BUCCELLATUM,  among  ancient  military  writers,  de- 
notes camp-bread,  or  bilket  baked  hard  and  dry,  both  for 
lightnefs  and  keeping.  Soldiers  always  carried  with  them 
enough  for  a fortnight,  and  fometimes  much  longer,  during 
the  time  that  military  difeipline  was  kept  up. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mufical  and  military  Inftrument. 
It  is  ufually  taken  for  a kind  of  trumpet ; which  opinion 
'is  confirmed  l>y  Feftus,  by  his  defining  it  a crooked  horn, 
played  on  like  a lruiTq>et.  ^’egetius  obferves,  that  the  buc- 
clna  bent  in  a femicircle,  in  which  refpeft  it  differed  from  the 
■tuba  or  trumpet.  It  is  very  hard  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
cornu  or  horn,  though  itwa.s  fomething  lei's,  and  not  quite  fo 
crooked ; yet  it  certainly  wa.s  of  a different  I'pecies,  becaul'e  we 
never  read  of  the  cornu  in  ufc  with  tlie  watch,  but  only  thehuc- 
rina.  Befides,  the  found  of  the  huccina  was  ftiarper,  and  to 
be  heard  much  farther  than  either  the  cornu  or  the  tuba.  In 
feripture,  the  like  inllrument,  uf'ed  both  in  war  and  in  the  teln- 

})le,  was  called  rams-buni,  kircnjobel,  and  jopberoib,  hagijo- 
h Jim. — This  inftrument  was  in  ufc  among  the  Jews  to  pro- 
claim their  feall-days,  new-moons,  jubilees,  lahhatic  years, 
and  the  like.  At  Laccdxmon,  notice  was  given  by  the  huc- 
cina when  it  wa.s  fupper-time  ; and  the  like  was  done  at  Rome, 
where  the  grandees  had  a huccina  blown  both  before  and  after 
they  fat  down  to  table.  I’li'e  found  of  the  huccina  was  called 
hticcinus,  nr  lucinui ; and  the  mufician  who  played  on  it  was 
called  hncc'rnator. 

BUCCINUiVI,  or  whei-K,  a genus  of  ftiell-fifti  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  teftaccnc.  This  animal  is  one  of  the 
fiiail  kind.  'J'hc  ftiel!  is  univalve,  fpinil,  and  gibbous.  The 
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aperture  is  oval,  cuifing  in  a fmall  ftrait  canal.  Linna-us 
enumerates  about  60  fpecies,  moft  of  which  are  found  in  the 
fouthern  feas. 

The  fix  fifllowing  are  found  in  the  Britifli  feas,  viz.  i.  The 
ptillus,  or  brown  whelk,  vnth  five  fpires  ftriated,  waved,  and 
tubercuiated.  Aperture  wrinkled  ; upper  part  replicated. 
Length  five  eighths  of  an  inch.  2.  The  midaium,  or  waval 
whelk,  with  leven  fpires,  is  fpirally  ftriated,  and  deeply  and 
tranfverfely  undulated.  Length  three  inches.  Inhabits  deep 
Water.  3 . The  Jiriatum  has  eight  fpires,  with  elevated  ftriac, 
undulated  near  the  apex.  Ijcngth  near  four  inches.  4.  The 
retkulatum,  with  fp/res  fcarcely  ralfed,  and  ftrongly  reticulated, 
is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  and  of  an  oblong  form.  The  aj>er- 
ture  white,  glofly,  and  denticulated.  Size  that  of  a hazel  nut. 
5.  The  minutum,  or  fmall  whelk,  with  five  fpires,  ftriated  fpi- 
mlly,  ribbed  tranfverfely.  Size  lefs  than  a pea.  Found  alfo 
in  Norway.  6.  lappillnsf  or  mafi'y  whelk,  with  about  five 
fpires  j fide  of  the  mouth  (lightly  toothed  ; a very  flrong  thick 
Ihell,  of  a whitifti  Colour.  A variety  yellow,  or  fafeiated  with 
yellow,  on  a white  ground  j or  ftilcated  fpirally,  aud  fome- 
times  reticulated.  Length  near  an  inch  and  a halL  Inhabits, 
in  great  abundance,  rocks  near  low-water  mark.  This  is  one 
of  the  Britilh  fliells  that  produce  the  purple  dye  analogous  to 

purpura  the  ancients.  See  IMuke^;. 

BUCCLEUGH,  a village  in  the  county  of  Selkirk  in  Scot- 
land, from  which  the  noble  family  of  Scott  have  the  title  of 
Dulce.  They  would  likewife  have  been  dukes  of  Monmouth,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  attainder,  they  being  the  lineal  defeendants 
of  his  Grace : they  are  now  alfo  heirs  to  the  noble  family  of 
JMontague  in  England. 

BL^CCO,  the  BarbeT,  in  ornithology,  a genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  picae.  The  beak  is  cultrated,  turned  inwards, 
comprelfed  on  the  fides,  and  emarginated  on  each  fide  at  the 
apex  5 and  there  is  a long  flit  below  the  eyes.  The  noftrils  are 
covered  with  feathers.  The  feet  have  four  toes,  two  before  and 
two  behind.  Linnaeus  mentions  only  one  fpecies,  the  ca- 
penfis5  but  ornlthologlfts  enumerate  feveral,  either  as  fuch,  or 
as  individuals  differing  only  in  age  or  fex,  all  found  in  Afia, 
Africa,  or  the  fouthern  parts  of  America. 

BUCENTAUR,  a gaieas,  or  large  galley  of  the  doge 
of  'Venice,  adorned  with  fine  pillars  on  both  fides,  and  gilt 
o'\'er  from  the  prow  to  the  ftern.  This  veflel  is  covered  over 
head  with  a kind  of  tent,  made  of  purple  filk.  In  it  the  doge 
receives  the  great  lords  and  perfons  of  quality  that  go  to  Ve- 
nice, accompanied  with  the  ambafladors  and  counfellons  of 
ftate,  and  all  the  fenators  feated  on  benches  by  him.  The 
■fame  veflel  I'erves  alfo  in  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  Afeenfion- 
day,  in  which  the  duke  of  Venice  throws  a ring  into  the  fea  to 
cfpoul'e  it,  and  to  denote  his  dominioji  over  the  gulph  of  Venice. 

Eucentauh  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fhip,  as  great  and  as 
magnificent  as  that  of  the  \'enetians,  built  by  oaler  of  the. 
eledtor  of  Bavaria,  and  launched  on  a lake  which  is  fix  leagues 
ill  length. 

BUCJ'iPIIALA,  or  Bt'cephalos,  in  the  ancient  geogra- 
phy, a town  built  by  Alexander,  on  the  weft  tide  of  the  Ily- 
dai'pi.s,  a river  of  the  Hither  India,  in  memory  of  his  horl'e 
Bucephalus,  which  was  killed  in  the  action  with  Porus,  after 
eroding  that  river.  Others  fay,  this  horfc  died  of  age,  being  30 
A'cars  old  ; and  not  in  the  battle,  hut  I'omc  time  after.  His  be- 
ing branded  or  marked  on  the  buttock  with  the  head  of  an  oxy 
gave  rife  to  his  name.  This  generous  animal,  which  had  fo 
long  ftiared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mafter,  had  formerly 
received  fignal  marks  of  royal  regard.  Having  dil'appeared 
ill  the  country  of  the  Uxii,  Alexander  ifl'ued  a jiroclamation, 
commanding  liis  horfc  to  he  reftored,  othmvife  lie  would  ra- 
vage the  whole  country  with  fire  and  fword.  This  com- 
mand was  immediately  obeyed.  “ bo  dear,"  fays  Arritui, 
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“ was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander,  and  fo  terrible  was  Alexander 
to  the  Barbarians.” 

BUCER  (Martin),  one  of  the  firft  authors  of  the  reforma- 
tion at  Stralbur»h,  was  horn  In  1491,  in  Allace;  and  took-Uic 
reUgluiis  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  at  I'evcntecn  years  of  age:'  but 
meeting  afterward  with  the  writings  ot  IMartin  Luther,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  Scriptures,  he  began  to  entertain 
doubts  concerning  fcvcral  things  in  the  Roinilh  religion.  After 
fomeconfereirces  with  Lutherat  lieidelberg  in  ij2i,  he  adopted 
molt  of  his  fentiments ; but  in  1542  he  gave  the  preference 
to  thole  of  Zuinglius.  He  allillcd  in  many  conferences  cotir 
cerning  religion  ; and  in  1548  w>w  feat  for  to  Augdrurg  to  fign 
the  agreement  between  the  Papilts  and  Protcltants,  called  the 
inicrim.  His  warm  oppolitiou  to  this  projeH  expofed  him  to 
many  difliculties  and  hardlhlps;  the  news  of  which  reaching 
England,  whe,re  his  fame  had  already  arrived,  Craumer  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury  gave  him  an  Invitation  to  come  over, 
which  he  readily  accepted.  In  1549,  an  haudl'ome  apartment 
was  alfigned  him  in.  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge,  and  a I'a- 
lary  to  teach  theology.  King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greatefl 
regard  for  him.  Being  told  that  he  w'as  very  fenfible  .of  the 
cold,  of  the  climate,  and  fufferCd  much  for  want  of  a German 
Hove,  he  fent  him  100  crowms  to  purchafe  one.  He  died  of  a 
complication  of  diforders  in  1551 ; and'  was  buried,  at  Canir 
bridge  with  great  funeral  pomp.  Five  years-  after,,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Maiy,  his  body  was  dug  up,  and  publicly 
burnt,  and  his-  tomb  demolIHied  j but  it  was  afterwards  fet  up 
by  order  of  queen  Elixabeth.  He  compofed  many  works, 
among  which  are  commentaiies  on  the  evangelifts  and  gof- 
pels. 

BUCEROS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  belonging  to  the  or^ 
der  of  picae.  The  beak  is  convex,  cultrated,  very  large,  and 
ferrated  outwards  : the  fore-head  is  naked, . with  a . bony  gib- 
bofity.  The  noftrils  are  behind. the  bafe  of  the  beak.  The 
tongue  is  fliarp  and,  fhort.  The  feet  are  of  the  gi'eflkrii  kind, 
i.  e.  the  toes  are  diftinft  from  each  other.  There  are  four  fpe.- 
cies  of  the  buceros,  viz.  i.  The  bicorals,  with  a flat  bony 
lore-head,  and  two  horns  before.  The  body  is  black,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a hen ; but  the  breafl,  belly,  and  thighs  are 
white.  There  is  a white  fpot  on  the  wing;  the  tail  is  long, 
with  ten  black  prime  feathers, . and  the  four  outermoft  on  each 
are  white.  The  feet  are  greenifh,  with  three  toes  before  and 
ene  behind.  It  is  a native  of  China,  and  called  calao  by  Wil- 
lughby  and  other  authors.  The  pied  hombill,  deferibed  by 
Mr.  Latham  {SynopJ.  vol.  i.  p.  349.)  from  a living  fpecimen 
which  came  from  the  Eafi;  Indies,  the  author  fuppofes  to  be  the 
fame  fpecies,  differing  merely  in  fex  or  age.  In  fize,  it  was 
a trifle  bigger  than  a crow.  The  manners  of  this  bird  were 
peculiar : it  would  leap  forwards  or  fideways  with  both  legs  at 
once  like  a magpie  or  jay,  never  walking : when  at  rett,  it 
folded  its  head  back  between  the  wings:  the  general  air  and 
appearance  was  rather  flnpid  and  dull,  though  it  would  fome- 
times  put  on  a fierce  look  if  at  any  time  it  was  furprifed  or 
the  like  ; it  would  eat  lettuce  after  bruifing  it  with  its  bill,  and 
fwallow  raw  flefli ; as  well  as  devour  rats,  mice,  and  fmall 
birds,  if  given  to  him  : it  had  different  tones  of  voice  on  dif- 
ferent occafions ; fometimes  a hoarfe  found  in  the  throat,  moft 
likcouck,  ouck;  at  other  times  very  hoarfe  and. weak,  not  un- 
like the  clucking  of  a Turkey  hen.  This  bird  nfed  to  difplay 
the  wings  and  enjoy  itfelf  in  a warm  fun,  but  fliivercd  in  tire 
cold ; and  as  the  winter  approached  died,  unable  to  bear  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  fo  different  to  its  nature.  Another 
‘ variety,  the  calao  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  594),  is  about 
t lie  fize  of  a hen.  It  Inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  has 
a cry  more  like  that  of  a hog  or  a calf  than  of  a bird.  The 
Gentoos  rank  it  among  their  gods,  and  pay  wfcrlhip  to  it.  It 
lives  altogether  in  woods,  feeding  on  fruits,  fuch  as  the  Indian 
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fig,  alfo  piftachlos,  See.  which  it  fwallows  whole;  and  after' 
the  external  parts  have  been  digefled,  it  1 rings  up  the  nutS' 
again  whole,  without  the  kernels  being  any  wife  damaged  or 
unfit  for  vegetation.  2.  The  hydrocorax  or  Iiidiiirucrow  of'. 
Ray,  has  a plain  bony  forehead  without  any  horns.  The 
body  Is  yellowifh,  and  blacklfli  below.  It  inhabits  the  Mo- 
lucca Hies.  Vrillughlw.obferves,  that  it  refcmbles  our  raven- 
in  the  bill,,  but.  is  red,  on.  the  temples  like  fomc  kinds  of 
turkies;  has  wide  noftrils  and  ill-favoured  eyes;  and  that  it  ■ 
feeds  cHefly  on  nutmegs,  whence  its  flefh  is  veiy  delicate,  and  ' 
hasr-a  fine  aromatic  relifh..  This  in  its  native  places  is  fre- 
quently tamed,  and  is  ufeful  in  deflroying  rats  - and  mire  in  ■ 
koufes.  3.  The  rhinoceros,  has  a crooked  horn  in  the  fore-headi 
joined  to  the  upper  mandible.  It  is  a native  of  India.  Thefe  • 
birds  are  faid.  to  feed  on  flefli  and  carrion  ; and  that  they  follow  • 
the  hunters  for  the  purpole  of  feeding  on  the  entrails  of  .the  beafls  - 
which  they  kill ; that  they  chafe  rats  and  mice,  and  after. pref- 
fing  them  flat  with  the  bill  la  a .p,ecur!ar  manner,  tolling  them 
up  into  the  air,,  fwallow  them  whole  immedrately.  on  their  de- 
feent.  4.  The  nafutus,  has  a fmootli  forehead.  It  Is  about 
the  fize  of  a magpie,  and  is  a . native  of  Senegal,  ilrefe  are 
very  common  at  Senegal  and  other  warm  parts  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, where  they  are.  called  iock.  They  are.  very  tame  and 
foolifli  birds  v/hile  young,  infomuch  as  . to,  fuffer  . themfelvcs  to  -- 
be.  taken  by  the  hand ;.  but  having  learned  experience  with  ma-  ! 
ture  age,  they  then  become  rather  flry.  When  taken  young,  , i 
they  immediately  become  familiar ; but  are  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  < J 
feed  of.  themfelves,  though  food  be.  offered  to  them,  requiring  i 
it  to  be  put  into  their  mouths.  In  their  wild  ftate  they  feed  | 
on  fruits,  but  whea  domeftieated  eat  bread,  and  will  Iwallow . J 
almoft  any  thing  that  you  will  give,thein. . 4 

BUCHAN,  a county  or  diftriH  of  Scotland,  lying  partly  1 
In  the  fliire  of  Aberdeen  and  partly  in  that  of  Banff  : it  gives  i 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  and  ancient  family  of  Erflrine.  ' 
BUCHANAN  (George),  the  belf  Latin  poet  of  his  time, . ! 
perhaps  inferior  to  none  fince  the  Auguftan.age,  was  bora  in 
February  1506. . This  accorapliflied  fcholar  and  diftinguiflied 
wit  was  not  defeended  of  a family,  remarkable  for  its  rank. 
He  had  no  occafionfor  the  fplendour  of  anceftr}^  He  wantedv 
not  a reflcHed  greatnefs,  the  equivocal,  and  too  often  the  only 
ornament  of  the  rich  and  noble.  The  village  of  Killcarn,  in 
Stirlinglhire,  Scotland,  was  the  place,  of  his  nativity ; and 
the  abj eft  poverty  in  which  his  father  died  might  have  conr 
fined  him  to  toil  at  the  lowefl:  employments  of  life,  if  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  an  uncle  had  not  aflifted  him  in  his  education,  and 
enabled  him  to  purfue  for  two  years- his  ftudies.  at  Paris.  But  ^ 
that  fliort  fpace  was  fcarcely  elapfed,  when  the  death  of  his  - 4 
benefaftor  made  it  neceffary  that  he  Ihould  retunx.to  his  own 
country,  and  forfake,  for  a time,  the  paths  of  fcience. . •! 

He  was  yet  under  his  aoth  year,  and  furrounded  with  the  ;> 
horrors  of  indigence.  In  this  extremity,  he  enlifted  as  a com- 
mon  foldler  under  John  duke  of  Albany,  who  commanded  the  ‘ 
troops  which  France  hod  fent  to  affift  Scotland  in  the  war  it  4 
waged,  at  this,  period,  againft  EnglancL . But  nature  had  not 
dettined  him  to  be  a hero..  He  was  difgufted  with  the  fatigues  ■ 
of  one  campaign;  and,  fortunately,  John.  Major,  then  pror-  ’■ 
feffor.of  philofophy  at  St.  Andrew’s,  hearing  of  hia  necelfity 
and  his  merit,  afforded  him  a temporary  relief.  He.  now  ber 
came  the  pupil  of  John  Maiz,  a . celebrated  teacher  in  the  fame 
univerfity,  under  whom  he  ftudied  the  fubtilties  of  logic ; and 
contrafting  an  attachment  to  his  mafter,  he  followed  him  to 
Paris.  There,  after  having  encountered  many  difficulties,  hx 
was  invited  to  teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe.  In 
this  flavifli  occupation  he  was  found  by  the  earl  of  Caffilis ; with 
whom,  having  remained  five  years  at  Paris,  he  returned  into 
Scotland.  Lie  next  afted  as  preceptor  to  the  famous  carl  of 
Moray,  the  natural  fon  of  James  V.  But  while  he  was  form- 
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thg"  this  nobleman  for  public  affairs,  he  found  that  his  life  was 
in  danger  5 and  from  enemies,  whofe  vindi(Stive  rage  could  fiif- 
fer  no  abatement,  and  who  would  not  fcruple  the  moll  dif- 
honourable  means  of  gTatifying  it. 

The  I'candalous  lives  of  the  clergj'  had,  it  feems,  excited  his 
indignation  j and,  more  than  reafjning  or  argument,  had 
ellranged  him  from  the  errors  of  Popery.  The  Francifcan 
monks,  in  return  to  the  beautiful  but  poignant  fatires  he  had 
written  againft  them,  branded  him  with  the  appellation  of 
athcijl]  a term  which  the  religious  of  all  denominations  are  too 
apt  indifcriminately  to  lavilh  where  they  have  conceived  a pre- 
judice ; and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  outrage  of  abufe  and  car 
lumny,  they  confpired  his  deftniftion.  Cardinal  Beaton  gave 
orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bribed  king  James  with  a very, 
conliderable  fum  to  permit  his  execution.  He  was  feized  upon 
accordingly ; and  the  firft  genius  of  his  age  was  about  to  perllh 
by  the  halter,  or.  by  tire,  to  fatisfy  a malignant  refentmenty 
when,  efcapinglhe  vigilance  of  his  guards,  he.fled  into  England. 
Henry  VIII.  at  all  times  the  Have  of  caprice  and  paffion,  was 
then,  burning,  on  the  lame  day,  and  at  the.  fame  Hake,  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Papill.  Kis  court  did  not  fuit  a philofopher 
tw  a fatirill.  After  a fhort  Hay,  Etichanan-  crolTed  the  fea'to 
France  j and,  to  his  extreme  difappointment,  found,  at  Paris, 
cardinal  Beaton,  as  ambaffador  from  Scotland.  He.  retired 
privately  to  Bourdeaux,  dreading,  perhaps,  new  misfortunes, 
and  concerned  that  he  could  not  profecute  his  iludics  in  obfeu- 
rity  and  in  filence.  Here  he  met  Andrew  Govea,  a Portuguefe 
of  great  learning  and  worth,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
acquainted  during, his  travels,  and  who  was  now  employed  in 
teaching  a public  fchool.  He  difdained  not  to  aft  as  the  alTift- 
ant  of  his  friend  5 and  during  the  three  years  he  redded  at  this 
place,  he  compofed  the  tragedies  which  do  him  fo  much  ho- 
nour. It  was  here,  alfo,  that  he  wrote  fome  of  the  moll  plea- 
fant  of  thofe  poems,  in  which- he  has.rallled  the  mufes,  and 
threatened  to  forfake  them,  as  not  being  able  to  maintain  their 
votary.  About  this  time,  too,  he  prefented  a.copy  of  verfesto 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  happened  to  pafs  through  Bour- 
deaux.. 

His  enemies,  In  the  mean  while,  were  not  inaftive.  Cardinal 
Beaton  wrote  about  him  to  the  archbilhop  of  Bourdeaux ; and 
by  every  motive,  which  .a  cunning  and  a wicked  heart  could  in- 
vent, he  invited  him  to  punifh  the  moll  pellilential  of  all  here-r 
tics,  llie  archbilhop,  however,  was  not  fo  violent  as  the  car- 
dinal. On  enquiring  into  the  matter,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  poet  had  committed  a very  Imall  Impropriety  5 and  allowed 
hinifelf  to  be  pacified.  But  fortune  was  not  long  to  continue 
her  fmiles.  Andrew  Govea  being  called  by  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, his  mailer,  to  ellablilh  an  academy  at  Coimbra,  he  en- 
treated Buchanan  to  accompany  him.  Fie  obtained  hisrequeftj 
and  had  not  been  a year  in  his  own  country,  when  he  died,  and 
left  his  alTociate  expofed  to  the  malice  of  his  inveterate  enemies 
the  monks.  They  loudly  objefted  to  him  that  he  was  a Lu- 
theran ; that  he  had  written  poems  againll  the  Francifeans  j 
and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  abominable  crime  of  eating 
flelh  in  Lent.  He  was  confined  to  a monallery  till  he  Ihould 
learn  what  thefe  men  fancied  to  be  religion  : and  they  enjoined 
him  to  tranllate  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  Latin  verle  j a talk 
which  every  man  of  talle  knows  with  what  admirable  Ikill  and 
genius  he  accompliflicd. 

After  having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  had  the  offer  of  a fpeedy 
promotion  from  the  king  of  Portugal the  ilTue  of  which,  his 
averfion  to  the  clergy  chd  not  allow  him  to  wait.  He.hallcned 
to  England  3 but  the  perturbed  Hate  of-  affairs  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  n<d  giving  him  the  promife  of  any 
lading  fecurlty,  he  fet  out  for  France.  I’here  he  had  not  been 
long,  when  he  publilhcd  his  Jephlha,  which  his  nccelfities  made 
him  dedicate  to  the  marflial  dc  Brilfac.  This  patron  did  not 


want  generofity,  and  could  judge  of  merit,  He  fent  him  to 
Piedmont,  as  preceptor  to  his  fon  Timoleon  de  Coffi.  In  this 
employ  he  continued  feveral  years  5 and  during  the  Icifure  it 
afforded  him,  he  fully  examined  the  controverfics  which  now 
agitated  Europe;  and  he  put  a finifliing  hand  to  many  of  the 
moll  admired  .of  his  fmaller  poems. 

When  he  found  that  his  pupil  had  no  longer  any  ufe  for  him,' 
he  went  Into  Scotland,  and  made  an  open  profellion  of  the  re- 
formed faith.  But  he  foon  quitted  his  native  country  for 
France  3 which  appears  to  have  been  more  agreeable  to  his 
talle.  Queen  Mary,  however,  having  determined  that  he 
fhould  have  the  charge  of  educating  her  Ion,  recalled  him  : 
and  till  the  prince  Ihould  arrive  at  a proper  age,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  principality  of  St.  Andrew’s.  His  luccefs  as 
James’s  preceptor  is  well  known.  When  It  was  reproached  to 
him,  that  he  had  made  his  majelly  a pedant : “ It  is  a wonder, 
(he  replied)  that  I have  made  lb  much  of  him.”  Mackenzis-j 
relates  a-llory  concerning  his  tutelage  of  his  pedantic  majefty, 
which  is  llrongly  expreffive  of  Buchanau’s  charafter  as  a man; 
of  humour,  and  at  the  fame  time  Ihows  the  degree  of  his  vene-- 
ration  for  royalty.  The  young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with 
his  fellow-pupil  the  mailer  of  Erlkine,  Buchanan,  who  waa* 
then  reading,  defired  them  to  make  lei's  noife.  Finding  that 
they  dlfregarded  his  admonition,  he  told  his  majefty,  if  he  did, 
not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would. certainly  whip  his  breech.  The 
king  replied,  he  would  be  glad  to  fee  who  would  bell  the  cat,. 
alluding  to  the  fable.  Buchanan,  in  a .paffion,  threw  the  book, 
from  , him,  and  gave  his  majefty  a found . flogging.  The  old 
countefs  of  Mar,  who  was  in  the  next  apartment,  ruftied  into- 
the  room,  and  taking  the  king  in  her  arms,  alked  how  he  dared, 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Lords  anointed.  ” Madam  (fays  Bucha- 
nan), I have  whipped  Eis  a — 3 you  maykils  it,  if  you  pleafe.” 

On  the  occurrence  of  thofe  misfortunes  wliich  befel  the  amia- 
ble but  imprudent  Mary,  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  earL 
of  Moray;  and  at  his  earneft  defire  was  prevailed  upon  to-’ 
write  his  “ Deteftion,’'  a work  which  his  greateft  admirers, 
have  read  with  regret.  Having  been  fent  with  other  commif- 
fioners  to  England,,  againft  his  miflrefs,  he  was,  on  his  return,, 
rewarded  with-  the  a.bbacy  of  Crofs  Raguel  3 made  direftor  to 
the  chancer}";  and  fome  time  after  1<  ’•J  ©f  the  privy  council, 
and  privy  feal.  He  was  llkewife  rewarded  by  queen  Elizabeth 
with  a penfion  of  tool,  a-year.  The  twelve  laft  years  of  his. 
life  he  enrployed  in  compofing  his  Hlflory  of  Scot.and.  After, 
having  vied  with  almofl  all  the  more  eminent  of  the  Latin  poets,, 
he  contefled  with  Livy  and  Sallull  the  palm  of  eloquence  and 
political  fagacity.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  with  pain,  that, 
like  the  former  of  thefe  hiflorians,  he  was  not  always  careful  to> 
preferve  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  In  the  year 
158a,  he  expired  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  76th  -year  of  his  age. 

Many  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  author,  fpeak  of  him- 
in  very  different  language,  according  to  their  religious  and  poli-> 
tical  prejudices.  From  his  works,  however,  it  is  evident,  that, 
both  as  a-  Latin  poet  and  profe  writer,  he  has  rarely  been, 
equalled  fmee  the  reign  of  Auguftus;  nor  is  he  lefs  deferving 
of  remembrance  as  a friend  to  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind, 
in  oppofition  to  ufurpalion  and  tyranny.  “ The  happy  genius 
of  Buchanan  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon),  equally  formed  to  excel  in 
profe  and  in  vciffe,  more  various,  more  original,  and  more  ele- 
gant, than  that  of  almoll  any  other  modern  wl;o  writes  in 
Latin,  reflefts,  with  regard  to  this  particular,  the  greateft. 
lullrc  on  his  country.”  To  his  memory  an  obelifk  100  feet 
high,,  was  erefted  in  1 78S  by  I'ubfcription,  at  Killearn  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  dcfigned  by  Mr.  J.  Craig,  nephew  to  the  cele- 
brated poet  'i'homfon. 

The  following  is  a lift  of  his  works,  i.  Rerum  Scotiearlir’, 
&c.  2.  Pjulmorum  Davidis  paraphrajls  poeiica.  3.  De  jure 

regn'i  apxid  Scotos  dialogus,  4.  PJalmus  civ.  cum  judicio  Bar*- 
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clatt,  See.  5.  Pfulmtis  exx,  am  analyfi  organica  Eeuzeri. 
6.  Bapt'jlcs,  Jive  calnmnia.  AlccsjUs,  tragocdui.  ^8.  Tra- 
geediee  Jua-L-e,  ct  extera.  9.  De  calcto  rcccpio  carmen,  apud 
Stephan.  10.  Franetjeanus  ct  F)-atrcs,  See.  ii.  Elegies,  Sylvies, 
^c.  13.  I)c  Jpbera  licrbornes.  13.  Pocmata.  14.  Satyra 

in  cardina.E-,ii  j_,otharingium.  15*  Pudimenta  gramniaticcs,  Tho. 
i^inacri  c.v  Anglico  fermone  hi  Latinum  verjes.  \ 6.  An  admo- 
nition to  the  tme  lords.  17.  Dc  projodia.  i8.  Cbanieslcon, 
1372 • ^9-  viros  Jut  Jeeuli  epijioles.  10.  Liter es  regirhs 

Scotices  ad  com.  Bothwelies.  21.  A deteftion  of  the  doing.s  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  of  James  earl  of  Bothwell,  againft 
Henr)”-  lord  Darnly.  22.  Vita  ah  ipfo  J"cripta  biennio  ante 
mortem,  cum  commentario  D.  Rob.  Sibhaldi,  M.  D.  23 . Life 
of  INIary  queen  of  Scots.  Thefe  have  been  feverally  printed 
often,  and  in  various  countries.  An  edition  of  them  all  col- 
le<fled  together  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1704,  in  two  folio 
>volume.s. 

BUCHANNESS,  a cape  or  promontory  of  Scotland,  which 
is  the  fartheft  point  of  Buchan,  not  far  from  Peterhead,  and 
the  moft  eaftern  of  all  Scotland.  E.  long.  o.  30.  N.  lat.  57.  28. 

BUCHA^^^  a free  and  imperial  town  -of  Gcrhiany,  in 
Suabia,  feated  on  the  river  Tederlee,  22  miles  fouth-weft  of 
L^lm.  ;Here  is  a inonaftery,  whofe  abbefs  has  a voice  in  the 
diets  of  the  empire.  E.  long.  9.  37.  N.  lat.  48.  5. 

Buchaw,  a fmall  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Pibine,  which  comprehends  the  diftrift  of  the  abbot 
of  Flud. 

BUCPIGREST,  a pretty  large  town  of  Turkey,  in  Europe, 
feated  in  the  middle  of  Walachia,  and  the  ordinary  refidence 
of  a hofpodar.  The  houfes  are  mean  and  very  ill  built,  except 
a few  that  belong  to  the  principal  perfons.  In  1716,  a party 
of  Germans  fent  from  Tranfylvania  entered  this  town,  and 
took  the  prince  prifoner  with  all  his  court,  and  carried  them 
off.  This  expedition  was  the  more  eafily  performed,  as  feveral 
lords  of  the  country  had  a fecret  intelligence  with  the  governor 
of  Tranfylvania.  This  prince  had  no  other  way  to  regain  his 
liberty,  but  by  giving  up  that  part  of  Walachia  which  lies  be- 
tween the  river  Aluth  and  Tranfylvania,  to  the  emperor  of 
■Germany,  by  the  peace  concluded  at  Paffarowitz  in  1718.  The 
Germans  entered  again  into  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and 
levied  exceffive  contributions.  But  affairs  took  another  turn 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Crotzka  in  .1737  ; for  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  reftore  this  part  of  Walachia  to  the  hofpodar,  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  E.  long.  26.  30.  N.  lat, 
44-  JO- 

BUCHOM,  a fmall,  free,  and  imperial  town  of  Suabia,  in 
Germ.any,  feated  on  the -lake  of  Conllance,  in  E.  long.  9.  2.Q. 
N.  lat.  47.  41. 

BUCIOCHE,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  woollen  cloth  manu- 
faftured  in  the  late  province  of  Provence  in  Erance.  The 
French  fliips  carry  it  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

BUCK,  in  zoology,  a male  horned  heart  of  venery  pr  chafe, 
whofcTemale  is  denominated  a doe.  See  Cervus. 

Buck  is  allb  applied  to  the  males  of  the  hare  and  rabbit 
kind.  See  Lepus. 

Bvc»-Bcan,  in  botany.  See  Buck-BF.AH., 

BvcK-Tborn,  the  Englifli  name  of  the  Riiamnus. 

Buck- JVbeat.  See  Polyuonum. 

BUCK  EXHAM,  a town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  which 
formerly  had  a rtrong  caftle,  but  now  demoliflied.  It  is  feated 
in  a flat,  in  E.  long.  i.  40.  N.  lat.  52.  30. 

BUCKET,  a fmall  portable  vellel  to  hedd  ^Vater,  often  made 
of  leather  for  its  lightnefs  and  eafy  ufe  in  cafes  of  fire. — It  is 
alfo  the  vellel  let  down  into  a well,  or  the  Tides  of  (hips,  to 
fetch  up  water. 

BUCKING,  the  firft  operation  in  the  whitening  of  linen 
yarn  or  cloth.  Sec  Bleachino, 
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BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  BucklngViamniirc  In 
England,  ftands  in  a low  ground,  on  the  river  Oufe,  by  which 
it  i.s  ahnort  lurroimded,  and  over  which  there  are  three  hand- 
fome  ftone  bridges.  The  town  is  large  and  populous,  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  had  the  title  of  a duchy.  It 
feems,  however,  to  have  been  but  an  inconfiderable  place  at  the 
■Conqueft;  for,  according  to  Doomfday-book,  it  paid  only  for 
one  hide,  and  had  but  26  burgell'es.  hldward  the  elder  fortitied 
It  in  the  year  918  againrt  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  with  a 
rampart  and  turrets.  It  alfo  had  formerly  a cartle  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town,  of  which  no  veftiges  now  remain.  Thelhrine 
of  St.  Rumbald,  the  patron  of  flfhermen,  preferv^ed  in  the 
church,  was  held  in  great  veneration.  The  county  gaol  ftands 
in  this  town,  and  here  the  aflizes  are  fometimes  kept.  It  was 
formerly  a flaple  for  wool,  but  that  advantage  it  has  now  lort. 
It  is  governed  by  a bailiff  and  1 2 burgefl'es,  who  are  the  foie 
eledlors  of  the  members.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  many  pa- 
per-mills upon  the  Oufe.  W.  long.  o.  58.  N.  lat.  51.  30. 

BucKiNGHAM-57>ir£,  orBucKS,  a county  of  England  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Northamptonfhire  j on  the  E,  by  Bedforff- 
fliire,  Herts,  and  Middlefex ; on  the  W'.  by  Oxfordfliire  3 and 
on  the  S,  by  Bci'ks,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Thames, 
as  it  is  from  Middlefex  by  the  Coin.  The  other  rivers  of  this 
county  are  the  Oufe  and  the  Tame.  It  is  about  39  miles  in 
length,  and  18  in  breadth,  containing  8 hundreds,  185  pariflies, 
and  II  market-towns.  It  fends  14  members  to  parliament  ; 
namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  Buckingham, 
Ailertmry,  Wendover,  Great  Marlow,  Chipping  Wycombe, 
and  Agmondefham.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  rich,  be- 
ing chiefly  chalk  or  marl.  The  mort  general  manufafture  is 
bonelace  and  paper.  M’’lth  refpeft  to  its  produ6Is,  barley  is 
cultivated  in  the  Chiltern  hills ; and  great  part  of  .the  vale  of 
Ailefbury  is  devoted  to  grazing.  Fine  wheat  ,is  .gro-wn  in  the 
uplands ; and  the  woods  of  the  hills,  chiefly  beech,  ;fonn  a 
confiderable  article  of  profit,  both  as  fuel  and  timber. 

BUCKLE,  a well  known  utenfil,  made  of  divers  forts  of 
metals,  as  gold,  filver,  rteel,  brafs.  See.  The  fartiion  or  form 
of  buckles  is  various  5 but  their -ufe,  in  general,  is  to  make 
fart  certain  parts  of  ourdrefs,  as  the  'fhoes,  knee  garters,  ficc. 

Buckle,  in  heraldry.  The  buckle  was  fo  much  elleemed 
in  former  times,  that  .few  perfons  of  repute  and  honour  wore 
theirgirdlewithout.it,;  and  it  may  be  confidcred,  in  coats  of 
arms,  as  a token  .of  the  furety,  the  faith,  and  fervice  of  the 
bearer. 

ELTCKLER,  a piece  of  defenfive  armour  ufed  by  the  an- 
cients. It  was  worn  on  the  left  arm  ; and  compofed  of  wickers 
woven  together,  or  wood  of  the  lightefl  fort,  covered  with  hide.s, 
and  fortified  with  plates  of  brafs  or  other  metal.  The  figure 
was  fometimes  round,  fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  ahnort 
fcpiare.  Mort  of  the  bucklers  were  curioufly  adorned  with  all 
forts  of  figures  of  birds  and  hearts,  as.  eagles,  lions ; nor  of  thefe 
only,  but  of  the  gods,  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  all  the  works  of 
nature ; which  curtom  was  derived  from  the  heroic  times,  and 
from  them  communicated  to  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  Barba- 
rians. The  feutum,  or  Roman  buckler,  was  of  wood,  the  parts  be- 
ing joined  together  with  little  jilates  of  iron,  and  the  whole  co- 
vered with  a bull’s  hide.  An  iron  jilatc  went  about  it  without, 
to  keep  off  blows  ; and  another  within,  to  hinder  it  from  taking 
any  damage  by  lying  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  was  an 
iron  bofs  or  umbo  jutting  out,  very  ferviceable  to  glance  off 
ftones  and  darts  ; and  fometimes  to  prefs  violently  upon  the 
enemy,  and  drive  all  before  them.  They  are  to  be  dirtin- 
guifhed  from  the  clypei,  which  were  lefs,  and  quite  round, 
belonging  more  properly  to  other  nations,  though  for  fome 
little  lime  ufed  by  the  Romans^  The  feuta  themfelves  were  of 
two  kinds  ; the  ovaia,  and  the  imbricata  : the  former  is  a plain 
oval  fig-urc ; the  other  oblong,  and  bending  inward  like  half  a 
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n'arulcr.  Polybius  makes  the  fciita  four  feet  long,  and  Plu- 
tarch calls  them  riacbihg  do^ivn  to  the  feet.  And  it  is 

very  probable  that  they  covered  almoft  the  whole  body,  fmce 
in  idvy  we  meet  with  foldiers  wlib  ftood  on  the  guard,  fome- 
times  lleeping  with  their  head  on  their  fliield,  having  fixed  the 
other  part  of  it  in  the  earth. 

lotme  IjUckleks  : Thofe  confccrated  to  the  gods,  and  hung 
up  in  their  temples,  either  In  commemoration  of  fome  hero, 
or  as  a thankl'giving  for  a victory  obtained  over  an  enemy  ;• 
wbofe  bucklers,  taken  in  war,  were  offered  as  a trophy; 

BUCKtJR,  a province  of  Afia,  fubjeA  to  the  great  mogul. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Indus,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  are 
corn  and  cattle  j but  the  weft  part,  which  is  bounded  by  Sa- 
gelhm  in  Perfia,  is  a defert.  The  inhabitants  are  ftrong, 
rebuff,  and  apt  to  mutiny  j for  which  reafon  the  mogul  has  a 
garrifon  at  the  chief  town,  called  Buckor,  which  is  feated  in  an 
illand  made  by  the  river  Indus.  They  are  all  Mahometans, 
and  drive  a great  trade  in  cotton  cloth,  and  other  Indian  com- 
modities. E.  long.  ‘JO.  N.  lat.  28.  20. 

BUCKRAM,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  coarfe  linen  cloth 
ffUTened  with  glue,  ufod  in  the  making  of  garments  to  keep 
them  in  the  form  intended.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  bodies  of 
women’s  gowns ; and  it  often  ferves  to  make  wrappers  to  cover 
^oths,  ferges,  and  fuch  other  merchandifes,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  them  and  keep  them  from  the  duft,  and  their  colours  from 
fading.  Buckrams  are  fold  wholefale  by  the  dozen  of  fmall 
pieces  or  remnants,  each  about  four  ells  long,  and  broad  ac- 
cording to  the  piece  from  which  they  are  cut.  Sometimes  they 
ufe  new  pieces  of  linen  cloth  to  make  buckrams,  but  moft 
commonly  old  ftiects  and  old  pieces  df  fail-cloth. 

■ BUCKSTALL,  a toil  to  take  deer,  w|rlch  mull  not  be  kept 
by  any  body  that  has  Hot  a park  of  his  own,  under  certain  legal 
penalties. 

BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a kind  of  poem  relating  to 
ftiepherds  and  country  affairs,  which,  according  to  the  moft 
generally  received  opinion,  took  its  rife  in  Sicily.  Bucolics> 
lays  Volfius,  have  fome  conformity  with  comedy.  Like  it, 
they  are  pittures  and  imitations  of  ordinary  life;  with  this 
ditference,  however,  that  comedy  reprefents  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  cities,  and  bucolics  the  occupations  of  country 
people.  Sometimes,  continues  he,  this  laft  poem  is  in  form  of 
a monologue,  and  fometimes  of  a dialogue.  Sometimes  there  is 
action  in  it,  and  fometimes  only  narration  ; and  fometimes  it 
is  compofed  both  of  aftion  and  narration.  The  hexameter 
verfe  is  the  moft  proper,  for  bucolics  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues.  Mofehus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil,  are  the  moft 
renowned  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poets.  / 

BUD,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Gemma. 

BUD  A,  the  oapital  of  Lower  Hungary,  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  a hill,  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  churches 
and  public  buildings  are  handfome.  In  the  adjacent  country 
are  vineyards,  which  produce  excellent  wine ; and  baths  fo 
hot,  that  they  will  boil  an  egg  in  a thort  time  : thefe  baths 
were  in  excellent  order,  with  magnificent  rooms,  while  the 
Turks  had  poffcflion  of  the  place.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1526,  and  retaken  by  the  ./\,uftrians  the  fame  year.  The 
Turks  took  it  again  in  1529,  and  it  was  afterward  befieged  fe- 
veral  times  by  the  Germans  to  no  purpofe,  till  1686,  when  it 
was  taken.  It  is  105  miles  S.  E.  of  Vienna,  3:18560  N.  W< 
of  Conftantinople.  Long.  18.  22.  E.  Lat.  47.  25.  N. 

Buda  (the  beglerbeglic  of),  was  one  of  the  chief  govern- 
ments of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  It  included  all  the  countries 
of  Upper  Hungary  between  the  rivers  Tieffe  and  Danube,  and 
between  Agria  and  Novigrad  all  Lower  Hungary,  from  Gian 
and  Canilca,  the  caftern  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  almoft  all 
Servia : but  a good  part  of  this  government  now  belongs  to  the 
Emperor. 
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BUD.®US  (William),  the  moft  k.anied  man  in  France  in 
the  15th  century,  was  defeended  of  an  ancient  and  il!uftriou.s 
family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467.  He  was  placed  yo\ing 
under  mafters ; but  barbarifm  prevailed  fo  much  in  the  fehooL 
of  Paris,  that  Budaeus  took  a diftike  to  them<  aild  fpent  his 
whole  time  In  idlencfs,  till  his  parent.s  fent  him  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Orleans  to  ftudy  law.  Here  he  palled  three  years  unth- 
out  adding  to  his  knowledge ; for  hiSt-parents  fending  tor  him 
back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lefs  than  before,  and  his 
reluftance  to  ftudy,  and  love  to  gaming  and  other  finl'ul  plea- 
lures,  much  greater.  They  talked  no  more  to  him  of  learning 
of  any  kind  ; and,  as  hd  was  heir  to  a large  fortune,  left  him 
to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  He  was  paffionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  took  great  pleafurc  in  horfes,  dogs,  and  hawk.s. 
The  fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and  his  ufnal  pleafures  to 
pall  upon  his  fenles,  he  wa.s  feized  with  an  Irrefiftibie  pallion 
for  ftudy.  He  immediately  dlfpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equi- 
page, :md  even  abftracted  himlelf  from  all  bunnefs  to  apT)iy 
himfelt  wholly  to  ftudy  ; in  which  he  made,  without  any  allilt- 
ance,  a very  rapid  and  amazing  progrels,  particularly  iu  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  'Phe  work  which  gained  him 
moft  reputation  was  his  treatife  de  BJfe.  His  erudition  and 
high  birth  were  not  his  only  advantages ; he  had  an  uncommon 
ftiare  of  piety,  modeliy,  gentlenefs,  and  good  breeding.  "I'he 
French  king  Francis  I.  often  fent  for  him  ; and  at  his  perfuafion, 
and  that  of  Du  Bellav,  founded  the  royal  college  of  France,  for 
teaching  the  languages  and  fciences.  The  kirig  fent  him  to 
Rome  with  the  character  of  his  ambaffador  to  Leo  X.  and  in 
1522  made  him  mafter  of  requefts.  The  fame  year  he  was 
ehofen  provoil  of  the  merchants.  Fie  died  at  Paris  in  1540. 
His  .works,  making  four  volumes  in  folio,  were  printed  at 
Bafil  in  1557* 

BUDDJEUS  (John  Francis),  a celebrated  Lutheran  divine^ 
and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  Germany  has  produced,  was 
born  in  1667,  at  Anclam,  a town  of  Pomerania,  where  his 
father  was  minifter.  He  wSs  at  firll  Greek  and  Latin  profeffof 
at  Colberg;  afterwards  profeflbr  of  morality  and  politics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Hall;  and  at  length,-  in  1705,  profeflbr  of  divi- 
nity at  Jena,  where  he  fixed,  and  where  he  died,  after  having 
acquired  a very  great  reputation.  He  was  the  author  of  va  • 
rious  publication*  in  divinity, 

BUDDESDALE,  or  Bettisdale,  a town  of  Suffolk  iis 
England,  feated  in  a dale  or  valley.  Its  ftreet  takes  in  a 
good  part  of  Ricking,  all  which  together  make 'up  the  town, 
for  of  itfelf  it  is  but  a hamlet,  having  a fmall  chapel,  and  aH 
endowed  grammar-fchool,-  to  which  belong  certain  fcholarlhips/ 
alligned  to  Bennet  or  Corpus  Chrilli-college  in  Cambridge,  be- 
ing the  gift  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  gi'eat 
feal.  E.  long.  1.8.  N.  lat.  52.  25. 

BUDDING,  in  gardenmg.  See  Exgrafting. 

EUDDLE,  in  mineralog)',  a large  fquare  frame  of  boards, 
ufed  in  walhing  the  tin  ore. 

EUDDLEIA,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  monogj’nia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  and 
corolla  are  qtiadrifid;  the  ftamina  placed  at  the  inciftres  of  the 
corolla.  The  capfule  is  bifulcatcd,  bilocular,  and  polyfper- 
mous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  aiTiericarci,arid  occidenta- 
Us.  The  firft  is  a native  of  Jamaica  and  moft  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican illands  ; where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
with  a thick  woody  ftem  covered  with  a .grey  bark  ; and  fends 
out  many  branches  towards  the  top,  which  come  out  oppofite. 
At  the  ends  of  the  braitches  tire-  flowers  arc  produced  in  long 
clofe  fpikes  branching  out  in  clufters,  which  are  yellow,  con- 
fifting  of  one  leaf  cut  irvto  four  feginents;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  capfule.s  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  The  fecond  grows 
naturally  at  Carlhagena ; and  rifes  much  higher  than  the 
other,  dividing  into  a great  number  of  ilender  branches  covered 
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with  a ruflet  haliy  bark,  garnllbed  with  long fpear-fliaped  leaves 
ending  in  fliarp  points : at  the  end  of  the  branches  are  pro- 
duced branching  fpikes  of  white  flowers  growing  in  whorls 
round  the  italks,  with  flnall  fpaces  between  each. — Thefe 
plants  grow  in  gullies,  or  other  low  flieltercd  fpots;  their 
bi'anches  being  too  tender  to  refift  the  force  of  ftrong  winds. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  procured  from  thofe  places 
where  they  arc  natives ; and  are  to  be  managed  like  other 
exotics : only  their  feeds  mult  be  fown  in  pots  as  foon  as  they 
arrive,  and  very  lightly  covered  j for  if  they  are  buried  deep  in 
the  earth,  they  will  all  be  deftroyed. 

BUDELICH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  ele6loral  circle 
of  the  Rhine  and  archbifltopric  of  Treves,  feated  on  the  little 
river  Traen,  in  E.  long.  6.  ^5.  N.  lat.  49.  153. 

13UDGE-3ARREI.S,  among  engineers,  finall  barrels  well 
hooped,  with  only  one  head ; on  the  other  end  is  nailed  a piece 
of  leather,  to  draw  together  upon  flrings  like  a purl'e.  Their 
ufe  is  tor  carrying  pewder  along  with  a gun  or  mortar  j being 
lefs  dangerous,  and  eafier  carried,  than  whole  barrels.  They 
are  likewife  ufed  ujion  a battery  of  mortars,  for  holding  meal- 
powder. 

BUDGELL  (Eutlace),  Efq.  an  ingenious  and  polite  writer, 
was  the  fon  of  Gilbert  Budgell,  doftor  of  divinity;  and  was 
born  at  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  about  the  year  16S5.  He 
was  educated  at  Chrirt-church  college,  Oxford ; from  which 
he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  London : but  inftead  of 
findying  the  law,  for  which  his  father  intended  him,  he  aji- 
plicd  to  polite  literature ; kept  company  with  the  genteeleft 
perfons  in  town ; atwi  particularly  contra6led  a ftrift  intimacy 
with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Addifon,  who  was  firft  coufin  to  his 
mother,  and  who,  on  his  being  made  fecretary  to  lord  Whar- 
ton lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took  him  with  him  as  one  of. 
the  clerks  of  his  ofRce.  Mr.  Budgell,  who  was  about  20  years 
of  age,  and  had  read  the  claflics,  and  the  works  of  the  heft 
Englifli,  French,  and  Italian  authors,  now  became  concerned 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Addifon  in  writing  the  Tatler, 
as  he  had,  foon  after,  a fliare  in  writing  the  SpeiSlators,  where 
all  the  papers  written  by  him  are  marked  with  an  X ; and  when 
that  work  was  completed,  he  had  likewife  a hand  in  the  Guar- 
dian, wdiere  his  }>erformances  are  marked  with  an  aflerilk. 
He  was  afterwarcis  made  under-fecretary  to  Mr.  Addifon,  chief 
fecretary  to  the  lords  jufirocs  of  Ireland,  and  deputy-clerk  of 
the  council.  Soon  after,  he  was  chofen  member  of  the  Irifli 
parliament;  and  in  1717,  Mr.  Addifon,  having  become  prin- 
cij)al  fecretary  of  Rate  in  England,  procured  him  the  place  of 
accountant  and  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland. 
But  the  next  year,  the  duke  of  Bolton  being  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Budgell  wrote  a lampoon  againll  Mr.  Webfter, 
his  fecretary,  in  which  his  Grace  himfelf  was  not  fpared ; and 
U])on  all  occafions  treated  that  gentleman  with  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt. This  imprudent  Rep  was  the  primary  caufe  of  his 
ruin  : for  the  duke  of  Bolton,  in  fupport  of  his  fecretary,  got 
him  removed  from  the  poR  of  accountant-general ; upon  which, 
returning  to  England,  he,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Addi- 
lon,  puhliflicd  his  cafe  in  a pamphlet,  intitled,  “ A letter  to 
the  lord  * * *,  from  EuRace  Budgell,  Efq.  accountant-gene- 
ral,” See.  Mr.  Addifon  had  now  refigned  the  feals,  and  was 
retired  into  the  country  for  the  fake  of  hi.s  health ; Mr. 
Budgell  had  alfo  loR  feveral  other  powerful  friends,  who  had 
licen  taken  otF  by  death,  particularly  the  lord  H.alifax  and  the 
rail  of  Sunderland : he,  however,  made  feveral  attempts  to 
lucceed  at  court,  but  v/as  conftantly  kept  down  by  the  duke  ©f 
Bolton.  In  the  year  1720  he  loR  20,oool.  by  the  Sonth-fea 
Icheme,  and  afterwards  fpent  ^oool.  more  in  unl’ucccfsful  at- 
tempts to  get  into  parliament.  This  completed  his  ruin.  Fie 
at  length  employed  himfelf  in  writing  pamphlets  againR  the 
iuliilRiy,  and  wrote  many  papers  in  the  CmRlmaji.  In  1733, 


he  began  a weekly  pamphlet,  called  Tie  Bee;  which  he  conw 
tinned  for  above  loo  numbers,  printed  in  eight  volumes  8vo. 
During  the  progrefs  of  this  work.  Dr.  Tindal’s  death  happened, 
by  whofe  will  Mr.  Budgell  had  2000I.  left  him  ; and  the  world 
being  furprifed  at  Rich  a gift  from  a man  entirely  unrelated  to 
him,  to  the  cxclufion  of  the  next  heir,  a nephew,  and  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Rapin’s  hiRory  of  England,  immediately  imputed- 
it  to  his  making  the  will  himfelf.  Thus  thefatiriR; 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-Rreet  on  my  quill, 

And  write  whate’er  he  pleafe,  except  my  will. 

It  was  thought  he  had  foinc  hand  in  publiRiing  Dr.  Tindal's 
Cbriflianity  iis  old  as  the  creation ; for  he  often  talked  of  another 
additional  volume  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  but  never  publiRied  it. 
After  the  celfation  of  the  Bee,  Mr.  Budgell  became  fo  involved 
in  law-fuits,  that  he  was  reduced  to  a very  unhappy  fituation. 
lie  got  himfelf  called  to  the  bar,  and  attended  for  fume  lime  in 
the  courts  of  law;  but  finding  himfelf  unable  to  make  any 
progrefs,  and  being  diflreR  to  the  utinoll,  he  determined  at 
length  to  make  away  with  himfelf.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1736,  he  took  a boat  at  Somerfet-Rairs,  after  filling  his  pockets 
with  Rones ; ordered  the  waterman  to  flioot  the  bridge ; and, 
while  the  boat  was  going  under,  threw  himfelf  into  the  river. 
He  had  feveral  days  before  been  vifibly  diRrafted  in  his  mind. 
Upon  his  bureau  was  found  a flip  of  paper,  on  which  were  thefe 
words  ; 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv’d. 

Cannot  be  wrong. 

Befides  the  above  works,  he  wrote  a Tranflation  of  Theophaf- 
tus’s  Charafters.  He  was  never  married ; but  left  one  natural 
daughter,  who  afterwards  aflaimed  his  name,  and  became  an 
aftrefs  in  Drury-lane.  - 

BUDN/EANS,  in  ecclefiaRical  hiRory,  fo  called  from  the 
name  of  their  leader,  Simon  Budnseus.  They  not  only  denied 
all  kind  of  religious  worRiip  to  Jefus  ChriR,  but  afl'erted,  that- 
he  was  not  begotten  by  any  extraordinary  a6l  of  divine  power  ; 
being  born,  like  other  men,  in  a natural  way.  Budnaeus  was 
depol'ed  from  his  miniRerial  functions  in  the  year  1584,  and 
publicly  excommunicated,  with  all  his  difciples ; but  after- 
wards abandoning  his  peculiar  fentiments,  he  was  re-admitted, 
to  the  communion  of  the  Socinian  fe6l.  Crellius  aferibes  the 
origin  of  the  above  ojiinion  to  Adam  Neufer. 

BUDOA,  a maritime  town  of  Dalmatia,  with  a biftiop’s 
fee,  fubjeft  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated  between  the  gulf  of 
Cattaro  and  the  city  of  Dulugno,  on  the  coaR  of  Albany  5 and 
is  an  important  fortrefs,  where  the  Venetians  always  keep  a 
Rrong  garrifon.  In  1667,  it  fuftered  greatly  by  an  earthquake  : 
and  in  1686,  was  befieged  by  Soliman,  bamaw  of  Scutari ; but 
general  Cornaro  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege.  E.  long.  19, 
22.  N.  lat.  42.  12. 

BUDRIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bolognefe.  The  adja- 
cent fields  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  liemp,  which  renders 
the  town  of  more  confequence  than  larger  places.  E.  long. 
II.  35.  N.  lat.  44.  37. 

BUDUN,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceylonefe  gods ; he  is 
fnppofed  to  have  arrived  at  fupremacy,  after  fuccelfive  tranf- 
migration  from  the  loweR  Rate  of  an  Infedli,  through  the  vari- 
ous fpecies  of  living  animals.  There  have  been  three  deities  of 
this  name,  each  of  which  is  Rrppoled  to  reign  as  long  as  a bird 
removes  a hill  of  fand,  half  a mile  high,  and  fix  niiles  round, 
by  a fitigle  grain  in  a thoul'and  years. 

BUD  WEIS,  a royal  city  of  Bohemia,  in  Germany.  It  is 
pretty  large  and  well  built,  furrounded  with  Rrong  walls,  for- 
tified with  a gotxi  rampart,  and  might  be  made  an.  impoitaiit 
place.  E.  long.  14.  19.  N.  lat.  42.  15. 
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BUDZIAC  TARTARY,  lies  on  Iho  rivers  Neifter,  Bog,  and 
Kieperj  having  Poland  and  Rulfia  on  the  north,  l.ittle  Tarlary 
on  the  eaft,  the  Black  Sea  on  the  fouth,  and  Bellarabia  on  the 
weft.  The  chief  town  is  Oczakow.  It  is  fnhjedl  to  Turkey. 

BUENA  VISTA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  illands,  lying  in 
N.  lat.  15.  56.  It  is  alfo  called  Bo/lvi/Ia,  and  Boniievue  ; but 
the  firft  is  the  tnie  appellation,  the  others  being  only  abbrevi- 
ations and  corrup‘ions  of  the  original  name,  which  fignifies  a 
^ood proJf>{ti,  intimating  tire  beautiful  appearance  it  makes  to 
thijjs  at  lea.  This  ifland  is  reckoned  near  20  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  diftinguiflied  on  the  north  lide  by  a ridge  of 
white  rooks  that  bound  it.  The  coalt  that  ftretches  eaft  and 
north-weft  is  terminated  wdth  fundry  banks  to  the  fea  j but  the 
interior  part  is  chiefly  mountainous.  From  the  northern  point 
there  is  a large  ridge  of  rocks  projecting  near  a whole  league 
into  the  fea,  againft  which  the  waves  break  with  incredible 
furv.  Another  point  of  rocke  ftretches  into  the  fea,  on  the 
Ibuthern  point  of  the  ifland  ealtward,  a league  and  a half  be- 
yond that  point  j and  in  that  bay  is  the  belt  road  for  fliipping. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  or  Civiuad  de  la  Trinidad,  a confl- 
derable  feaport  of  La  Plata,  on  the  E.  coall  of  S.  America, 
with  a bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  well  fortified  ; and  hither  is  brought 
a great  part  of  the  treafures  and  merchandife  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  which  are  exported  to  Spain.  It  was  founded  by  Men- 
dofa  in  15J5,  but  afterward  abandoned.  In  1,1544,  another 
colony  of  the  Spaniards  came  here,  who  left  it  alio ; but  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1582,  and  is  at  prelent  inhabited  by  Spaniards  and 
the  native  Americans.  It  is  feated  on  the  Plata,  50  miles 
from  the  fea,  though  the  river  there  is  21  miles  in  breadth. 
Lon.  58.  26.  W.  Lat.  34.  35.  S. 

BUFALMACO  (Boramico),  an  Italian  painter;  the  firft 
who  put  labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures,  with  fentenccs  ; 
lince  followed  by  bad  mailers,  but  more  frequently  in  carica- 
tura  engravings.  He  died  in  the  year  1340. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  leather  prepared  from  the 
Ikin  of  the  bufl'alo ; which  drell'ed  with  oil,  after  the  manner 
of  lliammy,  makes  w'hat  we  call  buff-}kin.  This  makes  a very 
Confiderable  article  in  the  French,  Englilh,  and  Dutch  com- 
merce at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and  all  along  the  coall  of 
Africa.  The  Ikins  of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when 
prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  bulfalo,  are 
likewife  called  huffs.  Of  buft-fkin,  or  buft'-leather,  were  made 
a fort  of  coats  for  the  horfe  or  gens  d'armes  of  France,  banda- 
liers,  belts,  pouches,  and  gloves. — In  France,  there  are  feveral 
manufactories  defigned  for  the  drclfing  of  thole  forts  of  hides, 
particularly  at  Corbeil,  near  Paris ; at  -Niort,  at  Lyons,  and 
other  places. 

BUFFALO,  in  zoolog}^  See  Bos. 

BUFFET  was  anciently  a little  apartment,  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  room  by  llender  wooden  columns,  for  the  dif- 
pofmg  of  china,  glafs-ware,  ^c.  The  purpofes  of  the  buftet- 
ars  now  fupplied  by  a large  table  in  a dining-room,  called 
a fidc-hoard,  for  the  plate,  glalfes,  bottles,  batons,  &c.  to  be 
placetl  on.  In  houfes  of  perfons  of  diftindlion  in  France, 
the  butfet  is  a detached  room,  decorated  with  pidlurcs  relative 
to  the  fubjcdl,  with  founlain.s,  ciftems,  and  vales.  It  is  com- 
monly faced  wdth  marble  or  bronze. 

BUFFON  (Count  de).  See  Cleuc. 

BUFFOON,  a droll,  or  mimic,  who  diverts  the  public  by 
his  pleafantries  and  follies.  Menage,  after  Salmafius,  derives 
the  word  from  buffo,  a name  given  to  thofe  who  appeared  on 
the  Roman  theatre  with  their  cheeks  blowrui  up ; that,  leceiving 
blows  Ihereon,  they  might  make  the  greater  noife,  and  fet  the 
peo})le  a-laughing.  Others,  as  Bhodiginus,  make  the  origin 
of  buffoonery  more  venerable  ; deriving  it  from  a feall  inlli- 
tuted  in  Attica  by  K.  Evi^lheus,  called  bupbonia, — BuS'oons 


are  the  fame  with  what  w'e  olherwife  find  denoinina'lo<17Ij^r.''rf‘, 
^gebjjuini,  vijmilogt,  minificlU,  .goUardi,  jocuJatorts,  &c.  whofe 
chict  Icenc  is  laid  at  the  tables  of  great  men.  Gallienus  never 
fat  down  to  meat  without  a lecond  table  of  bufi'oons  by  him. 
Tillemont  alfo  renders  pantomvnes  by  bulFoons.  In  which  fenlc 
he  obferves,  the  Ihows  of  the  buffoons  W’ere  taken  away  by 
Domitian,  rellored  by  Nerva,  and  finally  abolillied  by  Tra- 
jan. 

BUFONIA,  TOAD-GRASS  ; a geiius  of  the  monogynia order, 
belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  zzd  order,  CaryopbyUca:.  The- 
calyx  is  quinquedentate ; there  is* no  corolla;  ihe'berry  is  mo- 
nol'pennous.  There  is  but  one  fpccies,  viz.  the  tenuifolia,  a 
native  of  Britain. 

BUFONITA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  toad-llone.  This  has 
been  received  not  only  among  the  lift  of  native  Hones  by  the 
generality  of  authors,  but  even  has  held  a place  among  the 
gems,  and  is  ftill  v/orn  in  rings  by  fume  people;  though  un- 
doubtedly it  is  an  extraneous  'fulfil.  There  has  been  an  idle 
opinion  in  the  world,  that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  an  old^ 
toad  ; and  that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth,  on  being 
put  on  a red  cloth.  The  general  colour  of  the  bufonitae  is  a 
deep  dufky  brown ; but  it  varies  greatly  in  this  refpeCl  in 
feveral  fpecimens,  fome  of  which  are  quite  black,  others  of 
an  extremely  pale,  fimple  brown,  a chelnut  colour,  liver  co- 
lour, black,  grey,  or  whitifh.  The  bufonitae  are  ufually  found 
immerfed  in  beds  of  ftone ; and  fo  little  doubt  is  there  of  what 
they  have  originally  been,  viz.  the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus 
jiifcis,  or  wplf-fifli,  that  jiart  of  the  jaw  of  the  filli  has  fome- 
times  been  found  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it.  To  the  bufo- 
nitae many  medical  virtues  have  been  aferibed,  but  the  prefent. 
pra6lice  has  reje6led  them. 

BUG,  or  EUGG,  in  zoolog}’’,  the  Englilh  name  of  a fpecies 
of  cimex.  See  Cimex.  For  the  dcftnuflion  of  this  trouble- 
fome  infedl,  many  remedies  have  been  propofed  ;'but  there  is 
fcarcely  any  fo  effevllual  as  a mixture  of  corrofive  fublimate 
(bydragyrus  inuriatusj  and  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  of  4116  former  to  fix  ounces  of  the  latter.  The  fubli- 
mate Ihould  be  firft  nibbed  extremely  fine  in  a marble  mortar, 
adding  a few  drops  of  common  oil,  till  its  particles  are  minutely 
divided.  The  lard  llionld  then  be  added  by  little  and  little, 
till  the  whole  is  well  mixed;  and  laftly,  as  much  more  oil  as. 
will  make  the  mixture  of  the  confiftence  of  a very  thick  paint. 
I’he  beclftead  is  to  be  then  taken  to  pieces,  bruflied  in  the  joints, 
and  fome  of  this  unguent  applied  with  a fmall  bru(h  all  over, 
and  likewife  between  every  crevice  that  can  be  dlfcovered. 
Some  recommend  a mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  turjjen- 
line,  and  camphor ; but  thefe  ingredients  evaporate  quickly, 
and,  though  deftrudlivc  to  all  the  bugs  that  are  alive,  this  li- 
quid does  not  prevent  the  nits  from  being  hatched.  Beds  in- 
fefted  with  bugs  fliould  be  taken  down  and  clieiicd  every  year 
for  at  leaft  two  or  three  years,  after  wiiich  It  is  probable  they 
will  no  longer  need  it. 

BUGEY,  a former  province  of  France,  being  the  S.  E.  dl- 
vifion  of  Brefle  in  Burgundy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy. 

BLIGGFIRS,  Bulgarii,  anciently  fignified  a kind  of  he- 
retics, otherwife  called  Baferiui,  Cutburi,  and  yllbige^i/es. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Bcugrrs,  and  that  from 
Bougria  or  Bulgaria,  tjie  country  where  they  chletly  appeared. 
Among  other  errors,  they  held,  that  men  ought  to  believe  no 
feripture  but  the  New  'I'cftamcnt ; that  bnptifm  was  not  ne- 
ccllary  to  infants  ; that  hulbands  who  couverfetl  with  their 
wives  could  not  be  faved ; ami  that  an  oath  was  ahfolutcly  un- 
lawful. They  were  ftrenuoully  refoted  by  Fr.  Robert,  a Do- 
minican, furnamed  the  Bugger,  as  having  formerly  made  pre- 
fcifion  of  tins  hcrciy. 
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ITie  Uiiggcrs  are  nrentloncd  by  Matthew  Parl,«,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  under  the  name  of  Bvgarts.  Circa  dies  auiem 
■Hies  invahiit  b^zrc'tica  pravitas  ecrum  qui  vulgaritcr  dicuntnr 
Paferini  iSl  Bugarcs,  de  quorum  erroribus  vialo  tacere  quam  h- 
qni.  The  term  Bugger,  or'Enggerer,  came  afterwards  to  be 
ulcd  for  a Sodomite;  it  being  one  of  the  imputations  laid, 
right  or  wrorig,  on  tire  Bulgarian  heretics,  that  they  taught,  or 
at  lead  pratftiled,  this  abominable  crime. 

Bccckr  CBulgarius)  is  alfoa  denomination  given  to  ufurers  ; 
ufury  K-ing  a vice  to  which  the  fame  heretics  are  fald  to  have 
been. much  addicted. 

BUGGliRY,  or  Sodomy,  is  defined  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
tn  be  a canial  copulation  dgainlb  nature,  either  by  a confufion 
of  fjrecics,  that  is  to  f;;y,  either  a man  or  woman  with  a brute 
Vtead;  or  fexes,  as  a man  with  a man,  or  a man  unnaturally 
with  a woman.  It  is  faid  this  fin  agninft  God  and  nature  was 
fird  brought  into  England  by  the  Lombards.  As,  to  Its  punidi- 
•lUent,  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  rcafon,  and  the  exprefs  law 
of  God  (Levit.  xx.  13,  14.),  determine  it  to  be  capital.  Of 
this  we  have  a fignal  indance,  long  before  the  Jewidi  dlfpen- 
fation,  by  the  dedru6Iion  of  two  cities  by  fire  from  heaven  ; 
fo  that  this  is  an  univerfal,  not  merely  a provincial,  precept, 
(dur  ancient  law*,  in  fome  mealure,  imitated  this  punifliment, 
by  commanding  fuch  mifereants  to  be  burnt  to  death  ; though 
Eleta  fays,  they  fhould  be  buried  alive ; either  of  which  punith- 
ments  was  indid'crently  ufed  for  this  crime  among  the  ancient 
Goths.  But  now'  the  general  punithment  of  all  felonies  is 
the  fame,  namely,  hanging:  and  this  odence,  which  in  the 
times  of  Popery  was  only  fubjeft  to  eccJefiadical  cenfures,  was 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  datute  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  6.  revived  and  confirmed  by  5 EHz.  c.  17.  And  the  rule  of 
lau'  herein  is,  that,  if  both  parties  are  arrived  at  years  of  dif- 
cretion,  agentes  ei  confeniicntes  pari  poena  plcHantur,  “ both  are 
liable  to  the  fame  punithment." 

BL'GIA,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  Africa. 
It  is  almod  furrounded  with  mountains  ; and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  Benijubar,  Aura'i,  and  Labez.  Thefe  mountains 
are  peopled  with  the  molVancient  Arabs,  Moors,  or  Saracens. 
The  province  is  veiy'  fertile  in  corn. 

Bugia,  by  the  Africans  called  Bugeiab,  a maritime  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  once  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  that  name.  It  i-s  fuppofed  to  be  the  Saida;  of 
Strabo,  built  by  the  Romans.  It  has  a handfome  port  form- 
ed by  a narrow  neck  of  land  running  into  the  fea ; a great 
part  of  whofe  jrromontoiy  was  formerly  faced  with  a wall  of 
hewn  done ; where-  was  likewdfe  an  aqueduft,  which  fupplled 
the  port  with  water,  difeharging  It  into  a capacious  bafon  ; all 
-which  now  lie  in  ruins.  The  city  itfelf  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
a large  one,  at  the  foot  of  a high  mountain  that  looks  towards 
the  north-eaft;  a great  part  of  whofe  walls  nin  up  quite  to  the 
top  of  it;  where  there  is  alfo  a caftle  that  commands  the 
whole  town,  befides  two  others  at  the  bottom,  built  for  a fecu- 
rity  to  the  port.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a confiderable 
trade  in  plough-thares,  mattocks,  and  other  iron  tools,  which 
they  manufafture  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  The  town 
is  watered  by  a large  river,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nafava  of  Pto- 
lemy, ifie  place  is  populous,  and  has  a confiderable  market 
for  iron  work,  oil,  and  wax,  which  is  carried  on  with  great 
tranquillity ;;  but  is  no  fooner  over  than  the  whole  place  is  in 
an  uproar,  fo  that  th«  day  fcldom  concludes  without  fome 
flagrant  inftance  of  barbarity.  E.  long.  4.  N.  lat.  35.  30. 

BUGIE,  a town  of  Plgy]:)t,  fituated  on  tbe  weftern  thore 
of  the  Red  Sea  almoll  oppofitc  to  Ziden,  the  port-town  to 
Mecca,  and  about  100  milc-j  well  of  it.  E.  long.  36.  N*.  lat. 
22; 

BUGLE,. in  botany.  See  Ajuga. 
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BUGLOSS,  In  botany.  See  ANcnusA. 

Vipers  Bugloss,  in  botany.  Sec  Echium. 

BUILDING,  a fabric  credled  by  art,  either  for  devotion, 
magnificence,  or  domeftic  accommodation. 

Building  Is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  conftrudling  and 
raifing  an  edifice ; in  which  fenfc  it  comprehends  as  well  the 
expences  as  the  invention  and  execution  of  the  defign.  See 
Architecture. 

The  modern  building.s  are  much  more  commodious,  and  alfo 
more  beautiful,  than  thofe  of  former  times,  which  were  dark, 
low,  and  ill  contrived.  Our  buildings  arc  remarkable  now 
for  uniformity  and  convenience,  a houfe  after  the  modem  way 
affording,  on  the  fame  quantity  of  ground,  almoft  double  the 
conveniences  which  could  be  had  from  the  old  plan  of  build- 
ing. By  afts  II  Geo.  I.  and  4 Geo.  III.  for  the  regulation  of 
building  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and  in  other 
places  therein  fpecified,  party  walls  are  required  to  be  ere<Sted 
of  brick  or  ftone,  which  (liall  be  two  bricks  and  a half  thick  in  the 
cellar,  two  bricks  thick  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  &c.  and 
other  limitations  are  ena6ted  refpefting  the  difpofition  of  the 
timbers,  &c.  And  every  building  is  to  be  furveyed ; and  the 
perfon  who  oflends  againll  the  flatute  in  any  of  the  particulars 
recited,  is  liable  to  a forfeit  of  2 50I.  to  be  levied  by  wairant 
of  juflices  of  the  peace.  The  other  principal  ftatutes  relating 
to  building  are  19  Car.  II.  c.  3.  22  Car.  IJ.  c.  ii.  5 Eliz.  c.  4. 
35  Eliz.  c.  6.  6 Ann.  c.  31.  7 Ann.  c.  17.  33  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 
and  6 Geo.  III.  c.  37.  By  a6Is  27  and  34  of  Geo,  III,  cer- 
tain duties  are  laid  upon  bricks ; and  thefe  have  occafioned 
builders  to  -conftruft  their  work  In  a much  llighter  manner 
than  heretofore.  It  is  an  evil  indeed  which  is  daily  increafing, 
and  muft  fliortly  call  for  the  interference  of  the  legiflature. 

Building  of  Ships.  See  Ship-building. 

BUILTH,  or  Bealt,  a town  of  South-Wales  in  Breck- 
nockfhire,  pleufantly  feated  on  the  river  Wye,  over  which 
there  is  a wooden  bridge  that  leads  into  Radnorfliire,  W. 
Ion.  3.  10.  N.  lat.  52.  8. 

BUIS  (Le),  a territory  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Drome  and  late  province  of  Dauphiny.  It  is  a fmall  moun- 
tainous country,  but  pretty  fertile ; and  Le  Buis  and  Nions 
are  the  principal  places. 

BURARI,  a fmall  well-built  town  of  Flungarian  Dalmatia, 
fituated  on  the  Golfo  di  Bikeriza,  in  E.  long.  ao.  53.  N.  lat, 
45.  20. 

BUKHARIA,  a general  name  for  all  that  vaft  traft  of 
land  lying  between  Karazm  and  the  great  Kobi,  or  fandy  de- 
fert  bordering  on  China.  It  derives  its  name  of  Bukharia 
from  the  mogul  word  Bukbar,  w'hich  fignifies  a learned  man  ; 
it  being  formerly  the  cuftom  for  thofe  who  wanted  inftmftion 
in  the  languages  and  fciences  to  go  into,  Bukharia.  Hence  this 
name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  It  by  the  Mogul,  who  un- 
der Jenghiz  Khan  conquered  the  country.  It  is  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  called  by  the  Arabs  MaKvaralnahr,  which  is 
little  other  than  a tranflation  of  the  word  Tranfo.xana,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  thefe  provinces.  This  region  is  di- 
vided into  Great  and  Little  Bukharia.  Great  Bukharia 
(which  feems  to  comprehend  the  Sogdiana  and  Badlriana  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  with  their  dependencies)  is 
fituated  between  the  34th  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  76th  and  pad  degrees  of  eaft  longitude.  It 
may  be  about  390  miles  long,  and  320  broad,  and  includes’ 
the  towns  Bokhara,  Zam,  Wardanfi,  Karakul,  Siunjbab, 
Karlhi,  Zarjui,  Nerfem,  Karmina,  See,  Little  Bukharia  is  fo 
called,  not  becaufe  it  is  lefs  in  dimenfions  than  the  other,  for 
in  reality  it  is  larger;  but  becaufe  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  to  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  cities,  guodnefs  of  the  foil.  See.  It 
is  fituated  between  the  93d  and  ii8th  degrees  of  eaft  longitude. 
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and  between  35°  30'  and  43°  of  north  latitude  j being  in 
'length  from  call  to  welt  about  850  miles,  and  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  580  : but  if  its  dimenfions  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  its  femicircular  courle  from  the  fouth  to  the  north-ealt, 
’ its  length  will  be  1200  miles.  The  inhabitants  both  of  Great 
and  Tattle  Bukharia  are  generall)'  thofe  people  called  Bukbars. 

BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronologj',  the  eighth  month 
of  the  ecclefiaflical,  and  the-  fecond  of  the  civil,  year  : it  has 
fince  been  called  Marjhcvuri,  and  anfwers  to -our  Oibfober. 

BULAC,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  fhe  eaftern  fliore 
of  the  river  Nile,  about  two  miles  weft  of  Grand  Cairo,  of 
which  it  was  the  port  town,  and  contains  about  4000  families. 
It  is  a place  of  great  trade,  as  all  the  velfels  going  up  and 
•down  the  Nile  make  fome  ftay  here.  It  Is  alfo  at  this  place 
that  they  cut  the  banks  of  the  river  ever}'^  year,  in  order  to  fill 
their  canals  and  overflow  the  neighbouring  grounds,  without 
which  the  foil  would  produce  neither  grain  nor  herbage.  E, 
Ion.  33.  N.  lat.  30. 

BULAFO,  a mufical  inftrument,  confifting  of  feveral  pipes 
of  wood  tied  together  with  thongs  of  leather,  fo  as  to  form  a 
fmall  interftice  between  each  pipe.  It  is  ufed  by  the  negroes 
of  Guinea. 

BULARCHUS,  a Greek  painter;  the  firft  who  Intro- 
duced (among  the  Greeks  at  leaft)  different  colours  in  the 
fame  pidhire.  He  flouriftied  74c  years  before  the  chriftian 
. sera. 

BULB,  In  the  anatomy  of  plants,  a kind  of  large  bud,  gene- 
rally produced  under  the  ground,  upon  or  near  the  root  of  cer- 
tain herbaceous  plants,  hence  denominated  bulbous.  A bulb  is 
defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a fpecies  of  hybernaculum,  produced 
upon  the  defeending  caudex  or  root ; confifting  of  ftipulae, 
pietioli,  the  rudiments  of  the  former  leaves,  and  fcales  or  bark. 
'Trees  which  are  perennial,  with  a woody  and  durable  Item  or 
tnmk,  have  generally  proper  buds  or  gemmae,  but  no  bulbs. 

In  bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  or  lily,  what  we 
generally  call  the  root,  is  in  fa6l  a bulb  or  hybernaculum, 
■which  inclofes  and  fecures  the  embiy'o  or  future  ftioot.  At 
the  lower  part  of  this  bulb-  may  be  obferved  a fleflry  knob  or 
tubercle,  from  whence  proceed  a number  of  fibres  or  threads. 
This  knob,  with  the  fibres  attached  to  and  hanging  from  it,  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  true  root;  the  upper  part  being  only 
the  cradle  or  nurfery  of  the  future  Item,  which  after  the  bulb 
has  repaired  a certain  number  of  times,  it  pei  iflies ; but  not  till 
it  has  produced  at  its  fidcs  a number  of  fmaller  bulbs  or  fuckers 
for  perpetuating  the  fpecies. 

In  bulbous  roots,  where  the  ftalk  and  former  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  funk  below,  and  formed  into  what  Is  called  the  bulb 
or  wintering  of  the  future  vegetable,  the  radicles  or  fmall  fibres 
that  hang  from  the  bulb  are  to^  be  confidered  as  the  root ; that 
is,'  the  })art  which  furniflies  nourilhment  to  the  plant : the  fe- 
veral rinds  and  (hells  whereof  the  bulb  .chiefly  confifts,  fuccef- 
fively  perifli,  and  ftirink  up  into  fo  many  dry  (kins ; betwixt 
■which,  and  in  their  centre,  are  formed  other  leaves  and  fliells, 
and  thus  the  bulb  is  perpetuated. 

All  bulbous  nx)ts,  fays  Dr.  Grew  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants, 
may  be  confidered  as  hermaphrodite  roots,  or  root  and  trunk 
both  together:  for  the  radicles  or  llrings  only  arc  abfolute 
roots;  the  bulb  ailually  containing  thole  parts  which  I'pring- 
ing  up  make  the  body  or  leaves  of  the  plant ; fo  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a large  bud  under  ground. 

Bulbous  roots  are  laid  to  be  folid,  when  compofed  of  one 
•uniform  lump  of  matter;  tunicated,  when  formed  of  multi- 
tudes of  coats  furrounding  one  another  ; fipiamofe,  when  com- 
pofed of,  or  covered  with.  Idler  flakes;  duplicate,  when  there 
are  only  two  to  each  plant ; and  aggregate,  when  there  is  luch 
a congeries  of  fuch  roots  to  each  ]dant. 

BULBCjCASTANUM,  in  botany.  See  Bunium. 
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BULBOCODIUM,  MouNTAiN-SArntoN’ ; a genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  j 
and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  9th  order, 
Spathacca:.  The  corolla  is  funnel-lhaped,  and  hexajietalous, 
with  the  heels  narrow,  fupporting  the  ftamina.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  the  alpuium  and  veruum.  The  firft  fort  grows 
naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  alfo  on  Snowdon  in  "Wales.  It 
has  a fmall  bulbous  root,  which  fends  forth  a few'  long  narrow 
leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  faftron,  but  narrower.  In  the 
middle  of  thefe  the  flower  comes  out,  which  Hands  on  the  top 
of  the  footftalk,  growing  ereft,  and  is  fliaped  like,  thofe  of  the 
crocus,  but  fmaller;  the  foot-ftalk  riles  about  three  inches 
high,  and  hath  four  or  five  fhort  narrow  leaves  ]>laced  alter- 
nately upon  it  below  the  flower.  This  flowers  in  March,  and 
the  feeds  are  rijje  in  May.  The  fecond  is  a native  of  Spain. 
It  has  a bulbous  root  lhaped  like  that  of  the  fnow-drop,  which 
fends  out  three  or  four  fpear-fliaped  concave  leaves,  between 
which  comes  out  the  flower,  ftanding  on  a very'  Ihort  footftalk. 
The  flowers  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  laft  ; at  firft 
they  are  of  a pale  colour,  but  afterwards  change  to  a whitiflr 
purple.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  oft'-fets  at  the 
decay  of  the  flower  and  leaf  every  fecond  or  third  year  ; alfo, 
by  fowing  the  feed  in  pots  in  autumn,  llieltering  them  in  a 
frame  from  froft ; and  the  plants  will  appear  in  the  fpring, 
which,  at  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  may  be  taken  up  for  planting 
in  the  borders  in  Oftober,  where  they  will  flower  the  year 
following. 

BULBOSE,  or  Bulbous,  See  Bulb. 

BULEUTyE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magiftrates  an- 
fwering  to  the  decuriones  among  the  Romans,  o e Decujrio. 

BULFINCH,  in  ornitholog}'.  See  Loxia. 

BULGARIA,  a fmall  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Wallachia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Black  fea,  on 
the  fouth  by  Romania  and  Macedonia,  and  on  the  •w'eft  by 
Servla.  It  is  veiy  narrow,  but  323  miles  long  on  the  fide  of 
the  Danube,  from  Servia  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  fea.  Bul- 
garia is  a province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  inhabitants 
are  Chriftians;  but  extremely  ignorant,  Infomuch  that  they 
feem  to  know  nothing  of  Chriftianity  but  baptifm  and  falling. 
It  is  divided  into  four  fangiacates  ; Byden,  Sardice,  Nicopolis, 
and  Siliftria.  The  chief  towns  are  of  the  fame  names,  except 
Sardice,  which  is  now  called  Sophia. 

Bulgarian  Language,  the  fame  with  the  Sclavonic. 

BULIMY,  a difeafe  in  which  the  patient  is  faid  to  be 
afiefted  with  an  Infatiable  and  perpetual  defire  of  eating ; and, 
unlefs  he  is  indulged,  he  often  falls  into  fainting  fits.  It  is 
otherwife  called  fames  canina,  canine  appetite. 

BULITHUS,  a ftone  found  either  iii  the  gall-bladder,  or  in 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  of  an  ox. 

BULK  of  a Ship,  the  whole  content  in  the  hold  for  the 
ftowage  of  goods.  ’ 

BuLK-Htuuis  are  partitions  made  athwart  the  'fliip  with 
boards,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from  the 'other ; as  the 
great  cabin,  gun-room,  bread-room,  and  feveral  other  divi- 
fions.  The  bulk-head  afore  is  the  partition  between  the  fore- 
caftlc  and  gratings  In  the  head. 

BULL  (Dr.  John),  a celebrated  mufician  and  compofer, 
was  born  In  Somerfetlliire  about  the  year  15(53,  and,  as  it  is 
faid,  was  of  the  Somerfet  family.  He  was  educated  under 
Blitheman.  In  1586  he  was  admitted  at  Oxford  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  mufic,  having  pm^lifcd  in  that  faculty  fourteen 
years ; and  in  1 592  was  created  doAor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  Bull  was  the  firft  Gu'lham  profcflbr  of  mulic,  and 
was  appointed  to  that  ftatlon  ujjon  the  fpccial  recommendation 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  However  lliilful  he  might  be  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  it  feems  he  was  not  able  to  read  his  Icftures  in  l.atih  ; 
and  therefore,  by  a fpccial  provilion  in  the  ordinances  rcl'peCL 
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ing  the  Grefliam  profen’or?,  made  anno  1597,  ll  is  declared, 
that,  becaufe  Dr.  Bull  is  recommended  to  the  place  of  mufic- 
profedbr  by  the  queen’.s  mod  excellent  majed)",  being  not  able 
to  f'peak  Latin,  his  lecdures  are  permitted  to  be  altogether  in 
Englilh.  In  the  year  1601,  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  and  travelled  incog,  into  France  and  Germany.  Dr. 
W'ard  has  given  the.  life  t)f  Dr.  Bull,  in  hi-s  lives  of  the  Gre.fliam 
profeflbrs,  and  relates  many  anecdotes  to  his  honour.  Wood 
fa  vs,  he  died  at  Hamburgh  : others  have  faid,  at  Lubeck. 

The  only  works  of  Bull  in  print  are  lelfons  in  the  “ Par-  . 
theiiia,  or  the  maiden-head  of  the  firll  mtific  that  ever  was 
printed  for  the  virginals.”  An  anthem  of  his,  “Deliver  me, 
O God  !”  is  to  be  found  in  Bernard’s  colleflion  of  church-mufic. 
Dr.  Ward  has  given  a long  lift  of  compofitions  of  Dr.  Bull  in 
nianufcript  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Pepufeh,  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  was  equally  excellent  in  vocal  and  inltru- 
mental  harmony. 

Bull  (George),  bifliop  of  St.  David’s,  was  born  at  Wells 
in  1634;  and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  in  Oxford.  During 
the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  he  adhered  fteadlly,  though  ftill 
with  great  p-ntdence,  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  preached  very  Itrenuoufly  againft 
the  errors  of  Popery.  He  wrote,  i:  A defence  of  the  Nicene 
faith.  2.  Apoftolical  harmony.  3.  Primitive  apoftolical  tra- 
dition 5 and  other  works. 

Bull,  in  zoology.  See  Bos. 

Jl'Vd  Bulls.  The  wild  bulls  now  fo  numerous  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  are  faid  to  have  fprung  from  one  bull  and 
feven  cows,  which  were  carried  thither  by  fome  of  the  firft 
conquerors. 

Bull,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy.  ' 

BuLL’s-.^'t',  among  feamen,  a fmall,  obfenre,  fublime  cloud, 
ruddy  in  the  middle,  that  fometimes  appears  to  mariners,  and 
is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  a great  ftorm  at  fea.  ' 

lHvLi.- Fighting,  a fport  or  exercife  much  in  vogue  among 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  confifting  in  a kind  of  combat 
of  a cavalier  or  torreadore  againft  a wild  bull,  either  on  foot  or 
on  horfeback,  by  riding  at  him  with  a lance.  The  Spaniards 
have  bull-light.s,  i.  e.  feafts  attended  with  flows,  in  honour 
of  St.  John,  the  Virgin  IVIary,  &c.  This  fport  the  Spaniards 
received  from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with 
great  eclat.  Some  think  that  the  Moors  might  have  received 
the  cuftom  from  the  Romans,  and  they  from  the  Greeks. 
Dr.  Plot  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Tavfoyed)ci^iuv  nuifon  among  the 
Theflalian.s,  who  firft  inftituted  this  game,  and  of  whom  Julius 
Caefar  learned  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  were  the  origin  both 
of  the  Spanifti  and  Portuguefe  bull-fighting,  and  of  the  Eng- 
lifi  bull-running.  This  praftice  was  prohibited  by  Poi)e 
Pius  V.  under  pain  of  excommunication  incurred  ipfo  faHo, 
But  fucceeding  popes  have  granted  feveral  mitigations  in  be- 
half of  the  toradors. 

A ftriklng  relic  of  barbarity  in  the  Spanifti  manners  of  the 
prefent  day,  is  the  excelfive  attachment  of  that  nation  to  bull- 
fights, a fpe6tacle  which  ftiocks  the  humanity  of  every  other 
people  in  Europe.  IVIany  Spaniards  confidcr  this  praftice  as 
the  fure  means  of  preferving  that  energy  by  which  they  arc 
charaflerifed,  and  of  habituating  them  to  violent  emotions, 
which  are  terrible  only  to  timid  minds.  But  it  feems  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  what  relation  there  is  between  bravery  and 
a fpeftacle  where  the  affiftants  now  run  no  danger;  where  the 
aftors  prove  by  the  few  accidents  which  befal  them,  that  theirs 
has  nothing  in  it  very  interefting;  and  where  the  unhappy 
vi(ftims  meet  only  with  certain  death  as  the  reward  of  their 
vigour  and  courage.  Another  proof  that  thefe  fpedlacles  have 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  difpofition  of  the  mind  is,  that 
children,  old  men,  and  people  of  all  ages,  ftations,  and  cha- 
racters, aflift  at  them ; and  yet  their  being  accuftomed  to  fuch 


bloody  entertamnients  appears  neither  to  correCl  their  weaknefs 
and  timklity,  nor  alter  the  mildnefs  of  their  inanners. 

Though  the  bull-fights  are  very  expeufive,  they  bring  great 
gain  to  the  undertakers.  The  worft  places  coft  two  or  four 
rials,  according  as  they  are  in  the  tun  or  in  the  ftiade.  The  price 
of  the  higheft  is  a dollar.  W’hen  the  price  of  the  horfes  and  bulls, 
and  the  wages  of  the  Torreadvrrs,  have  been  paid  out  of  thij- 
money,  the  njft  is  generally  approjiriated  to  pious  foundations ; 
at  Madrid  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  funds  of  the  hofpitaL 
It  is  only  during  fummer  tluit  thefe  combats  are  exhibited,  be- 
caufe the  feafon  then  permits  the  fpeClators  to  fit  in  the  open 
air,  and  becaufe  the  bulls  are  then  more  vigorous.  Thofe- 
which  are  of  the  beft  breed  are  condemned  to  this  kind  of  fa- 
crificc ; and  connoilfeurs  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  their 
diftlnguiflilng  marks,  that  as  foon  as  a bull  appears  upon  the 
arena,  they  can  mention  the  place  where  he  was  reared.  This 
arena  is  a kind  of  circus  furrounded  by  about  a dozen  of  feats, 
rifing  one  above  another ; the  higheft  of  which  only  is  covered,. 
The  boxes  occupy  the  tower  part  of  the  edifice.  In  fome  cities,. 
Valladolid  for  example,  which  have  no  place  particularly  fet 
apart  for  thefe  combats,  the  principal  fquare  is  converted  into 
a theatre.  The  balconies  of  the  houfes  are  widened,  fo  as  to 
projedl;  over  the  ftreets  which  end  there ; and  it  is  really  a very 
interefting  fight  to  fee  the  difterent  clalTes  of  people  ailembled 
around  this  fquare,  waiting  for  the  fignal  when  the  entertain- 
ment is  to  commence,  and  exlubiting  eveiy  external  fign  oF 
impatience  and  joy.  The  fpeftacle  commences  by  a kind  of 
procelfion  around  the  fquare,  in  which  appear,  both  on  horle- 
back  and  on  foot,  the  combatants  who  are  to  attack  the  fierce- 
animal  ; after  which  two  alguazils,  drefted  in  perukes  and. 
black  robes,  advance  with  great  gravity  on  horfeback ; who  go- 
and  a(k  from  the  prefident  of  the  entertainment  an  order  for  it 
to  commence.  A fignal  is  immediately  given  ; and  the  animal, 
which  was  before  ftiut  up  in  a kind  of  hovel  with  a door  open- 
ing into  the  fquare,  foon  makes  his  appearance.  The  officers 
ofjuftice,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bull,  prudently 
haften  to  retire,  and  their  fright  is  a prelude  to  the  cruel 
pleafure  which  the  fpeftators  arc  about  to  enjoy..  The  bull,, 
however,  is  received  with  loud  ftiouts,  and  almoft  ftunned  hy 
the  noify  expreflions  of  their  joy.  He  has  to  contend  firft 
againft  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horfeback,  who,  drefted 
according  to  the  ancient  Spanifti  manner,  and'  as  it  were  fixed 
to  their  faddles,  wait  for  him,  each  being  arme-d  with  a long 
lance.  This  exgrcife,  iVhich  I'equires  ftrength,  courage,  and 
dexterity,  is  not  confidered  as  difgraceful.  Formerly  the- 
greateft  lords  did  not  difdain  to  praftifeit;  even  at  prefent 
fome  of  the  hidalgos  folicit  for  the  honour  of  fighting  the  bull 
on  horfeback,  and  they  arc  then  previoufly  prefented  to  the 
people,  under  the  aufpices  of  a patron,  who  is  commonly  one 
of  the  principal  perfonages  at  court. 

The  picadores,  whoever  they  may  be,  open  the  feene.  It 
often  happens  that  the  bull,  without  being  provoked,  darts 
upon  them,  and  every  body  entertains  a favourable  ojiinion  of  his 
courage.  If,  notwithftanding  the  ftiarp-pointed  weapon  which 
defends  his  attack,  he  returns  immediately  to  the  charge,  their 
ftiouts  are  redoubled,  as  their  joy  is  converted  into  enthufiafin ; 
but  if  the  bull,,  ftruck  with  terrot,  appears  pacific,  and  avoids 
his  perfeoutors,  by  walking  round  the  fquare  in  a timid  man- 
ner, he  is  hooted  at  and  hilled  by  the  whole  fpedlators,  and  all 
thofe  near  whom  he  pafl'es  load  him  with  blows  and  reproaches. 
He  feems  then  to  be  a common  enemy,  who.  has  fome  great 
crime  to  expiate ; or  a vi6Iim,  in  the  facrifice  of  which  all  the 
people  are  interefted.  If  nothing  can  awaken  his  courage,  he 
is  judged  unworthy  of  being  tormented  by  men ; the  cry  of 
perros,  perros,  brings  forth  new  enemies  againft  him,  and  large 
dogs  are  let  loofe  upon  him,  which  feize  him  by  the  neck  and 
cars  in  a furious  manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  ufe  of 
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thofe  weapons  with  which  nature  has  furniihed  him  ; he  tofles 
the  dogs  into  the  air,  who  fall  down  Ifunned,  and  I'ometimes 
mangled ; they  however  recover,  renew  the  combat,  and  gene- 
rally finilh  by  overcoming  their  adverfary,  who  thus  perifhes 
ignobly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  prefents  himfelf  w'ith  a 
good  grace,  he  runs  a longer  and  nobler,  but  a much  more 
painful  career.  The  firli:  a6l  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  the 
combatants  on  horfeback  j this  is  the  molt  animated  and  bloody 
of  all  the  fcenes,  and  often  the  molt  difgufting.  The  irritated 
animal  braves  the  pointed  Iteel  which  makes  deep  wounds  in 
his  neck,  attacks  with  fury  the  innocent  horfe  who  carries  his 
enemy,  rips  up  his  Tides,  and  overturns  him  together  with  his 
rider.  The  latter,  then  difmounted  and  dilarmed,  would  be 
expofed  to  imminent  danger,  did  not  combatants  on  foot, 
called  cbulos,  come  to  divert  the  bull’s  attention,  and  to  pro- 
voke him,  by  lliaking  before  him  ditferent  pieces  of  cloth  of 
various  colours.  It  is,  however,  at  their  own  rilk  that  they 
thus  lave  the  difmounted  horfeman  5 for  the  bull  I'ometimes 
puri'ues  them,  and  they  have  then  need  for  all  their  agility. 
They  often  el'cape  from  him  by  letting  fall  in  his  way  the  piece 
of  Ituff'  which  was  their  only  arms,  and  againft  which  the  de- 
ceived animal  expends  all  his  fur}^  Sometimes  he  does  not 
accept  this  fubltitute,  and  the  combatant  has  no  other  refource 
but  to  throw  himfelf  fpeedily  over  a barrier,  fix  feet  high,  which 
inclofes  the  interior  part  of  the  arena.  In  fome  jilaces  this 
barrier  is  double,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  forms  a kind  of 
circular  gallery,  behind  which  the  purfued  torreadore  is  in 
fafety.  But  when  the  barrier  is  fingle,  the  bull  attempts  to 
jump  over  it,  and  often  fucceeds.  The  reader  may  eafdy  ima- 
gine in  what  conftcrnation  the  nearell  of  the  fpeftators  then 
arej  their  hafte  to  get  out  of  the  wa)'^,  and  to  crowd  to  the 
upper  benches,  becomes  often  more  fatal  to  them  than  even 
the  fury  of  the  bull,  who.  Humbling  at  every  ftep,  on  account 
of  the  narrownefs  of  the  place  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
thinks  rather  of  his  own  fafety  than  of  revenge,  and  befides 
Toon  falls  under  the  blows  which  are  given  him  from  all 
quarters. 

Except  in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  very  rare,  he  immediately 
returns.  His  arlverfarj',  I'ccovered,  has  had  time  to  get  up  j he 
immediately  remounts  his  horfe,  provided  the  latter  is  not  killed 
or  rendered  unfit  for  fervice,  and  the  attack  commences  5 but 
he  is  often  obliged  to  change  his  horfe  feveral  times.  Expref- 
fions  cannot  then  be  found  to  celebrate  thefe  afts  of  prowefs, 
which  for  feveral  days  become  the  favourite  topic  of  converfa- 
tion.  The  hoii'es,  very  affefting  models  of  patience,  courage, 
and  docility,  may  be  fcen  treading  under  their  feet  their  own 
bloody  entrails,  which  drop  from  their  fides  half  torn  open,  and 
yet  obeying,  for  fome  time  after,  the  hand  which  condurts 
them  to  new  tortures.  Spectators  of  delicacy  are  then  filled 
with  difguft,  which  converts  their  pleafure  Into  pain.  A 
new  aft  is  however  preparing,  which  reconciles  them  to  the 
entertainment.  As  loonYis  it  is  concluded  that  the  bull  has 
been  futficicntly  tormented  by  the  combatants  on  hoiTeback, 
they  retire,  and  leave  him  to  be  irritated  by  thofe  on  foot.  T'he 
latter,  who  are  called  baruleriUcros,  go  before  the  animal:  and, 
the  moment  he  darts  upon  them,  they  plunge  into  his  neck, 
two  by  two,  a kind  of  darts  called  baniLril/as,  the  points  of 
which  are  hooketl,  and  which  arc  ornamented  with  I'mall 
flreamers  made  of  coloured  pajjcr.  The  fury  of  the  bull  is  now 
redoubled)  he  roars,  tolIEs  his  head,  and  the  vain  etl’orts  which 
he  makes  ferve  only  to  increafe  the  {rain  of  his  wounds : this 
lad  feene  calls  forth  all  the  agility  of  his  adverfaries.  The 
fpeftators  at  firft  tremble  for  them,  when  they  behold  them 
placed  fo  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal  j but  their 
hanrlf,  well  excrcifcd,  aim  their  blows  fo  fkilfully,  -and  they 
avoid  the  danger  fo  nimbly,  that  after  having  fcen  them  a few 


times,  one  neither  pities  nor  admires  them,  and  their  addrefs 
anrl  dexterity  feem  only  to  be  a fmall  epifbde  of  the  tragedy, 
which  concludes  In  the  following  manner.  "When  the  vigour 
of  the  bull  appears  to  be  almofl;  exhaufted ; when  his  blood,  if- 
fuing  from  twenty  wounds,  dreams  along  his  neck  and 
moidens  his  robud  fides;  and  when  the  people,  tired  of  one 
objeft,  demand  another  viftim  ; the  prefident  of  the  entertain- 
ment gives  the  lignal  of  death,  which  is  announced  by  the 
found  of  tmmpets.  The  metador  then  advances,  and  all  tlie 
red  quit  the  arena ; with  one  hand  he  holds  a long  dagger,  and 
with  the  other  a kind  of  Hag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and 
forwards  before  his  adverfata'.  They  both  flop  and  gaze  at  one 
another ; and  while  the  agility  of  the  metador  deceives  the 
impetuofity  of  the  bull,  the  pleafure  of  the  fpeftators,  whiph’ 
was  a while  fufpended,  is  again  awakened  Into  life.  Some- 
times the  bull  remains  motionlefs,  throws  up  the  earth  with 
his  foot,  and  appears  as  if  meditating  revenge. 

^ The  bull  in  this  condition,  and  the  metador  who  calculates 
his  motion  and  divines  his  projefts,  form  a group  which  an 
able  pencil  might  not  difdain  to  delineate.  The  alfembly  in 
filence  behold  this  duml#  feene.  The  metador  at  length  gives- 
the  mortal  blow ; and  if  the  animal  immediately  falls,  a thou- 
fand  voices  proclaim  with  loud  fhouts  the  triumph  of  the  con.- 
queror ; but  if  the  blow  is  not  decifive,  if  the  bull  furvives  and 
feeks  dill  to  brave  the  fatal  decl,  murmurs  fucceed  to  applaufe^ 
and  the'  metador,  whof'6  glory  was  about  to  be  raifed  to  the 
fkies,  is  confidered  only  as  an  unlkilful  butcher.  He  endea- 
vours to  be  foon  revenged,  and  to  difarm  his  judges  of  their 
feverity.  His  zeal  fometimes  degenerates  into  blind  fury.,  and 
his  partifans  tremble  for  the  confequences  of  his  imprudence. 
He  at  length  direfts  his  blow  better.  The  animal  vomits  up 
blood ; he  daggers  and  falls,  while  his  conqueror  is  intoxicated 
with  the  applaufes  of  the  people.  Three  mules,  ornamented 
with  bells  and  dreamers,  come  to  terminate  the  tragedy.  A 
rope  is  tied  round  the  bull’s  horns,  which  have  betrayed  his 
valour,  and  the  animal  which  but  a little  before  was  furious 
and  proud,  is  dragged  ignominioudy  from  the  arena  which 
he  has  honoured,  and  leaves  only  the  traces  of  his  blood  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  exploits,  which  are  foon  effaced  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  fucceffor.  On  each  of  the  days  fet  apart  lor 
thele  entertainments,  fix  are  thus  facrificed  in  the  morning, 
and  twelve  in  the  afternoon,  at  lead  in  Madrid.  The  three 
lad  are  given  exclufively  to  the  metador,  who,  without  the  af- 
fidance  of  the  picadores,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  vary  the  plea- 
fure of  the  fpeftators.  Sometimes  he  caules  them  to  be  com- 
bated by  fome  intrepid  dranger,  who  attacks  them  mounted  on 
the  back  of  another  bull,  and  fometimes  he  matches  them  with 
a bear  : this  lad  method  is  generall)'  deftined  for  the  jileafure  r/ 
the  populace.  The  points  of  the  bull’s  horns  are  concealed  'oy 
fomething  wrapped  round  them,  which  breaks  their  force. 
The  animal,  which  in  this  date  is  called  EmhohiJo,  has  power 
neither  to  pierce  nor  to  tear  his  ahtagonid.  'The  amateurs 
then  defeend  in  great  numbers  to  torment  him,  each  after  his 
own  manner,  and  often  expiate  this  cruel  pleafure  by  violent 
contufions  ; but  the  bull  always  falls  at  length  under  the  llroke 
of  the  metador.  The  few  fpeftators  who  are  nut  infefted  by 
the  general  madnefs  for  this  fport,  regrct  that  tliofe,  wretched 
animals  do  not,  at  lead,  ]mrchale  their  lives  at  the  expence 
of  fo  many  torments  and  fo  many  efforts  of  cutirage;  they 
would  willingly  atlld  them  to  efcape  from  their  peiiecutors. 
In  the  minds  of  dteh  fpeftators  difgull  I'ucceeds  cc-mpaffion, 
and  fatlety  fucceeds  difgull.  Such  a feries  of  uniform  fcenes 
makes  that  interdl  become  languid,  which  this  fpt  fta<-le,  on 
its  commencement,  feemed  to  promife.  But  to  connoiffeur.^, 
who  have  thoroughly  dudied  all  the  dratagems  of  the  bull, 
the  rclburccs  of  his  addrels  ami  fury,  and  the  ditferent  me- 
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thods  of  irritatiiicf,  tormenting,  and  deceiving  lilm,  none  of 
ihefe  Iccn.'s  r(;i;nnl)lc,s  another,  and  they  pity  thofe  frivolous 
obtervers  who  cannot  remark  all  their  varietic?. 

The  Spanith  government  arc  very' fenliblc  of  the  moral  and 
political  inconveniences  ariling  from  this  fpecics  of  phvenfy. 
Tlicy  have  long  fmee  perceived,  that  among  a people  whom 
tliey  with  to  encourage  to  labour,  it  is  the  caufe  of  much  dif- 
orderand  dilhpation  i and  that  it  hurts  agriculture,  hy  deltroy- 
:ng  a great  number  of  robuft  animals,  which  might  be  ul’e- 
fully  employed : hut  the)'  are  obliged  to  manage  witli  caution 
a talle  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  attonpt  to  abolilh  pre- 
cipitately. They  are,  however,  far  from  encouraging  it, 
'^I'he  court  itfelf  formerly  reckoned  bull-fights  among  tlie  num- 
ber of  its  fellivals,  which  were  given  at  certain  period.s.  Tiie 
Plaza-Mayor  was  the  theatre  of  tliem,  and  the  king  and  the 
n>yal  family  honoured  them  with  thdir  prefence.  His  guards 
prefided  there  in  good  order.  His  halberdiers  formed  the,  in- 
terior circle  of  the  Icene  5 and  their  long  weapons,  held  out  in 
a defenlive  pofiure,  were  the  only  barrier  which  they  oppofed 
againtl  the  dangerous , caprices  of  the  bull.  Thefe  entertain- 
ments, which  by  wa / of  excellence  were  called  Fiejlas  Rcales, 
-are  become  very  rare.  Charles  III.  who  endeavoured  to  polHh 
the  natioia,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  nfeful  obje6ts,  was 
"very  defirous  of  deltroying  a tafiein  which  he  faw  nothing  but 
anifehiefj  but  he  was  too  wife  to  employ  violent  means  for 
•that  purpole.  He  however  coji fined  the  number  of  bull-fights 
to  thole  the  jirofits  of  which  were  applied  to  the  fupport  of 
fome  charitable  infiitution,  with  an  intention  of  fubtlituting 
for  thefe  other  funds  afterwards.  Bull-fights,  by  thefe  means 
Being  rendered  lei's  frequent,  will,  perhaps,  gradually  lofe 
iheir  attra6Hons,  until  more  favourable  circumftances  permit 
the  entire  abolition  of  them. 

^VLV-Riinni?ig,  denotes  a feudal  cuftom  obtaining  in  the 
•honour  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordfliire  where,  anciently,  on  the 
day  of  the  afl'umption  of  our  Lady,  a bull  is  turned  loofe  by 
the  lord  to  the  minftrels  j who,  if  they  can  catch  him  before 
he  pafies  the  river  Dove,  are  to  have  him  for  their  own,  or, 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  receive  each  40  pence;  in  confideration  of 
which  cutiom  they  pay  20  pence  yearly  to  the  faid  lord. 

Bull  a7id  Boar,  By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places,  the  parfon 
is  obliged  to  keep  a bull  and  boar  for  the  ufe  of  his  pariih- 
ioners,  in  confideration  of  his  having  tithes  of  calves  and 
pigs,  &c. 

BuLL-Tnig,  in  zoology.  See  Rana. 

'Qvh'L-Head,  or  Millors  Thumb,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cot- 

TUS. 

BULL,  among  'ecclefiaftics,  a written  letter,  difpatched,  by 
order  of  the  Pope,  from  the  Roman  chancery,  and  fealed  with 
lead,  being  written  bn  parchment,  by  which  it  is  partly  dif- 
tlnguifticd  from  a brief:  fee  the  article  Brief. — It  is  a kind  of 
apoftolical  refeript,  or  edibl ; and  is  chiefly  in  ufe  in  matters 
of  jufticc  or  grace.  If  the  former  be  the  intention  of  the  bull, 
the  lead  is  hung  by  a hempen  cord ; if  the  latter,  by  a filken 
thread.  It  is  this  pendent  lead,  or  feal,  which  is,  properly 
fpcaking,  the  bull,  and  which  is  imprelfed  on  one  fide  with 
the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
name  of  the  Pope  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  bull 
is  written  in  an  old,  round.  Gothic  letter,  and  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  the  narrative  of  the  fa^t;  the  conception,  the  claufe, 
rthe  date,  and  the  falutation,  in  which  the  Pope  ftyles  hlinfelf 
jervus  Jervorum,  i.  e,  the  fervant  of  fervants.  Thefe  inftru- 
menLs,  befides  the  lead  hanging  to  them,  have  a croft,  with 
iome  text  of  feripture,  or  religious  motto,  about  it.  Bulls  are 
granted  for  the  confecration  of  bilhops,  the  promotion  to  bene- 
iices,  and  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  &c. 

Bull  in  cuona  Domini,  a particular  bull  read  every  year,  on 
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the  clay  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  or  Mannday  Thurfday,  In  the 
Pope’s  prefence,  containing  exconununications  and  anathemas 
agiHiift  heretics,  and  all  who  dillurb  or  oppofe  the  jnrifdidtion 
of  the  holy  fee.  After  the  reading  of  the  bull,  the  Pope  throws 
a burmn^  torch  in  the  public  place,  to  denote  the  thunder  of 
this  anathema. 

Golden  an  edift,  or  imperial  conftitution,  made  by 

the  emperor  Charles  IV.  reputed  to  be  the  magna  charta,  or 
•the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire.  ' It  is  called  gol- 
den, becaufe  it  has  a golden  feal,  in  the  form  of  a pope’s  bull, 
tied  with  yellow  and  red  cords  of  filk : upon  one  fide  is  the 
emperor  reprefented  fitting  on  his  throne,  and  on  the  other  the 
capital  of  Rome.  It  is  alfo  called  Caroline,  011  Charles  IV.’s 
account.  Till  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form  and 
ceremony  of  the  clciftion  of  an  emperor  were  dubious  and  uu- 
dctei  ralaecl,  and  the  number  of  the  ek(fIor3  not  fixed.  This 
folemn  edicl  regulated  the  funftions,  rights,  privileges,  and 
pre-eminences,  of  the  eleftors.  The  original,  which  is  in  La- 
tin, on  vellum,  is  preferved  at  Franefort:  this  ordonuance,  con- 
taining 30  articles  or  chapters,  was  approved  of  by  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  remains  ftill  in  force. 

. Bulls  were  not  in  fo  frequent  ufe;  though  inftances 

of  them  might  be  produced. 

Leaden  Bulls  were  fent  by  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople 
to  defpots,  patriarchs,  and  princes ; and  the  like  were  alfo  : 

ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  Imperial  court,  as  well  as  by  the  ' 

kings  of  France,  Sicily,  &c,  and  by  bilhops,  patriarchs,  and 
popes.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  leaden  bulls  of  thefe 
laft  had,  on  one  fide,  the  name  of  the  pope  or  biftiop  inferibed. 
Polydore  Virgil  makes  pope  Stephen  III.  the  firft  who  ufed 
leaden  bulls,  about  the  year  772.  But  others  find  inftances  of  • 
them  as  early  as  Silvefter,  Leo.  I.  and  Gregory  the  Great. 

The  latter  popes,  befide  their  own  names,  ftrike  the  figures  of  ^ 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  their  bulls ; a pmftice  firft  intro-  ■ 
duced  by  Pope  Pafchal  II.  But  why,  in  thefe  bulls,  the  fi- 
gure of  St.  Paul  is  on  the  right,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
left  fide.  Is  a queftion  which  has  occafioncd  many  dift'ercnt 
conjeftures.  • , 

Waxen  Bulls  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  brought  Into  Eng-  t 
land  by  the  Normans.  They  were  in  frequent  ufe  among  the  T 
Greek  emperors,  who  thus  fealed  letters  to  their  wives,  mo-  • j 
thers,  and  fons.  Of  thefe  there  were  two  forts,  viz.  red,  and  (8 
green.  ‘-f 

BULLA,  or  dipper,  in  zoology,  a genus  belonging  to  the  || 
order  of  vermes  teftaceae.  It  is  an  animal  of  the  fnail-kind : 
the  Ihell  confifts  of  one  valve,  convoluted,  and  without  any  [i 
prickles ; the  apertui'e  is  narrowilh,  oblong,  longitudinal,  and 
entire  at  the  bale;  the  colomella  is  fmooth  and  oblique.  Thete  ^ 
are  23  fpecies ; four  of  them  found  in  the  Britilh  leas ; the  reft 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Afiatic  and  Atlantic  oceans.  4 

BULLvE,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  ornaments  much  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Manchefter,  vol.  i.  p.  79,  ftates  it  as  his  oj)inion,  that  ,1 
they  were  originally  formed  of  leather  among  all  ranks  of  peo-  | 
pie ; and  it  is  certain  that  they  continued  I'o  to  the  laft  among  1 
the  commonalty.  He  alfo  imagines,  that  at  firft  tlie  bulla  was  l\ 
intended  as  an  amulet  rather  than  an  ornament ; as  a proof  of  '.;j 
which  he  tells  us,  that  the  bullae  were  frequently  imprelfed  with  j 
the  figure  of  the  fexual  parts.  It  is  umverfally  aliened  by  the,  j 
critics,  that  the  bullae  were  made  hollow  for  the  reception  of  an  ’ 
amulet ; but  this  Mr.  Whitaker  contradi£ts  from  the  figure  i 
of  a golden  one  lately  found  at  Manchefter,  which  had  no 
aperture  whereby  an  amulet  could  have  been  introduced. — 
Pliny  refers  the  original  of  the  bulla  to  the  cider  Tarquin,  who 
gave  one  with  the  praetexta  to  his  Ion,  becaufe  at  the  age  ot  14  he 
had  with  his  own  hand  killed  an  enemy ; and  in  imitation  of  him 
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«,r..s  aH-em-avclb  afTiimetl  by  other  patricians.  Others  affirm 
that  the  bulla  u'as  given  by  that  king  to  the  fons  of  all  the  pa- 
tricians who  had  borne  civil  offices.  Lallly,  others  allege  that 
Romulus  firll  introduced  the  bulkij  and  gave  it  to  Tullus  Hof- 
tilius,  the  tirft  child  born  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. — As  to 
the  fornr  of  the  bulke,  Mr.  Whitaker  informs  us  that  .they 
were  originally  made  in  the  ffiape  of  hearts  j but  they  did  not 
-always  retain  the  form  of  an  heart,  any  more  than  they  were 
alwaj’s  made  of  leather.  As  the  wealth  of  the  Hate  and  the 
riches  of  indiriduals  increafed,  the  young  patricians  diftin- 
gnilhed  themfelves  by  a bulla  of  gold,  while  the  common 
people  wore  the  amulet  of  their  ancellors.  The  figure  of  an 
heart  was  not  ftritSlly  obfervcd,  this  form  having  occafionally 
varied  from  a complete  circle  to  that  of  a legment : this  indeed 
was  the  ffiape  of  the  bulla  found  at  Manchefier. 

Bull.®  was  alfo  the  denomination  given  to  various  other 
metalline  ornaments  made  after  the  lame  form ; and  in  this 
i'enfe  hullce  feem  to  include  all  gold  and  filver  ornaments  of  a 
roundilh  fonn,  whether  worn  on  the  habits  of  men,  the  trap- 
])ings  of  horfes,  or  the  like.  Such  were  thofe  decorations 
iifed  by  the  ancients  on  their  doors  and  belts.  The  bullae  of 
doors  were  a kind  of  large-headed  nails  fattened  on  the  doors 
of  the  rich,  and  kept  bright  with  great  care.  The  doors  of 
temples  were  fometimes  adorned  with  golden  bullae.  Mr.  Ban- 
delot  takes  the  bullae  worn  by  foldlers  on  their  belts  to  be  fome-  • 
thing  more  than  mere  ornaments.  They  feem  to  have  been 
■confidered  as  prefeivatives  from  dangers  and  difeaffis,  and 
even  means  of  acquiring  glory,  and  other  advantages.  The 
like  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  the  bullae  on  doors,  which 
Avcre  probably  placed  there  as  a I'ecurity  to  them  from  being 
broken  or  violated. 

Bullve  alfo  denoted  a table  hungup  in  the  public  courts, 

’ to  diftinguiffi  which  days  were  fafli,  and  which  nefafti  j an- 
fwerlng  in  fome  meafure  to  our  kalendar. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  or  ffiot,  with  which  fire-arms 
are  loaded.  Leaden  bullets  are  call  in  iron  moulds,  confifting 
of  two  concave  hemifpheres,  with  a handle  whereby  to  hold 
them ; and  between  them  is  a hole,  called  the  g-atc,  at  which  to 
pour  in  the  melted  metal.  The  chaps  or  hemifpheres  of  bul- 
let-moulds are  firll  punched,  being  blood-red  hot,  with  a round 
ended  punch,  of  the  ffiape  and  nearly  the  fize  of  the  intended 
bullets.  'I'o  deanfe  the  infides,  they  make  ufe  of  a bullet 
bore,  which  confills  of  a fteel  ffiank,  having  a globe  at  one 
end,  wherewith  to  bore  the  infide  of  a mould  dean,  and  of  the 
intended  fize. 

BULLIALDUS  (Ifmael),  an  eminent  aflroiiomcr,  was 
born  at  Laon  in  the  ille  of  France  in  1605.  He  travelled  in 
his  youth  for  the  fake  of  improvement  j and  afterwards 
publiffied  feveral  works,  among  which  are,  De  naturaluch. 
2.  Philolaus.  3.  AJlronomia  fbilolaica,  opus  novum,  in  quo 
motus  planetarum  per  novam  ct  veram  bypotbefin  demonJiTaniur, 
4.  AJlronomia  pbilolaiCiS  fundamenta  clurius  explicata  et  njferia 
adverjus  Xotbi  JVardi  impugnationcm.  He  .alio  wrote  a piece 
or  two  upon  Geometry  and  Arithmetic.  In  1661,  he  paid 
Hevelins  a vifit  at  Dantzic,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  his  optical 
and  allronomical  apparatus.  Afterwards  he  became  a prclbyter 
at  Paris,  and  died  there  in 

BULLINGER  (Henry),  rorn  at  Brcmgartcn  in  Switzer- 
land in  1504,  was  an  eminent  Zuinglian  minillcr,  a great  fup- 
porter  of  the  reformation,  and  employed  in  many  ccdefiallical 
negotiations.  He  compofed  many  books,  one  againll  Luther 
in  })articnlar.  He  diwi  in  1 1;75. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  filver  In  the  mafs.  Thofe 
metals  are  called  fo,  either  when  fmelted  from  the  native  ore, 
and  not  perfedly  refined ; or  when  they  are  perfeiStly  refined, 
but  melted  down  in  bars  or  ingots,  or  in  any  iinwrought  body, 
of  any  degree  of  finencl's.  When  gold  and  filver  arc  in  their 
VoL.  H. 


purity,  they  are  fo  foft  and  flexible,  that  they  cannot  well  be 
brought  into  any  faffiion  for  nfe,  without  being  firll  reduced 
and  hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fome  other  bafer  metal.  To 
prevent  thefe  abufes,  which  fome  might  be  tempted  to  commit 
in  the  making  of  fuch  alloys,  the  legiflators  of  civilized  cuim- 
tries  have  ordained,  that  there  fliall  be  no  more  than  a certain 
proportion  of  a bafer  metal  to  a particular  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  filver,  in  order  to  make  them  of  the  finenels  of  what  is 
called  the  ftandard  gold  or  filver  of  fuch  a country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of  wrought  }>Iate  in  ge- 
neral ought  to  be  made  to  the  legal  llandard  j and  the  price  of 
our  llandard  gold  and  filver  is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  fet 
a value  upon  their  tmllion,  whether  the  fame  be  ingots,  bars, 
dull,  or  foreign  Ipecie : whence  it  is  ealy  to  conceive  that  the 
value  of  bullion  cannot  be  exaftly  known,  without  being  firll 
elTayed,  that  the  exa£l  quantity  of  pure  metal  therein  contained 
may  be  determined,  and  confequently  whether  it  be  above  or 
below  the  llandard.  Silver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  un- 
coined (though  ufed  for  a common  meafure  of  other  things), 
are  no  lefs  a commodity  than  wine,  tobacco,  or  cloth  : and 
may,  in  many  cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  the  national  advan- 
tage as  any  other  commodity. 

BULLOCK,  the  fame  with  an  ox,  or  gelded  bull.  See 
Bos. 

BULTER,  a term  ufed  to  denote  the  refufe  of  meal  after 
dreffing,  or  the  cloth  wherein  it  is  drefl'ed,  otherwil'e  called  bul- 
tcr-chtb. 

BULWARK,  in  the  ancient  fortification.  See  Rampa.rT. 

BUMICILLT,  a religious  left  of  Mahometans  in  Egj'pt 
and  Barbary,  who  pretend  to  fight  with  devils,  and  commonly 
appear  in  a fright  and  covered  with  wounds  and  bruifes. 
About  the  full  moon  they  counterfeit  a combat  in  the  pre- 
fence of  all  the  people,  which  lalls  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
is  performed  with  afl'agaias,  or  javelins,  till  they  fall  down 
quitefpent;  in  a little  time,  however,  they  recover  their  I'pi- 
rits,  get  up,  and  walk  offi 

BUNDLE,  a colleftion  of  things  wrapped  up  together.  Of 
balle-ropes,  haniels-plates,  and  glovers  knives,  ten  make  a 
bundle  5 of  Hamburgh  yarn,  twenty  fleeansj  of  balket  rods, 
three  feet  the  band. 

BUNEL  (Peter),  a native  of  Tonlonfe,  was  one  of  the 
moll  elegant  writers  of  the  Latin  tongue  ^in  the  i6th  century, 
but  was  llill  more  confpicnous  for  the  regularity  of  his  man- 
ners. He  did  not  feek  either  for  riches  or  lucrative  employ- 
ments j but,  contented  with  the  bare  neceflaries  of  life,  ap- 
plied himfelfwholiy  to  the  improvement  of  his  inlml.  He  di^d 
at  Turin  in  1547,  aged  47 ; and  has  left  behind  him  Ionic 
Latin  epillles,  which  are  written  with  the  ntmoll  jnirity.  The 
magillrates  of  Tonlonfe  have  a bull  of  him  in  marble,  placed 
in  their  town-houle.  The  moll  correft  edition  of  his  Letters 
is  that  of  Henry  Stephens  in 

BUNGAY,  a market-town  of  SnfiTolk,  fituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Wavcntly,  about  32  miles  norlh-ealt  of  Bury.  E.  long. 
I.  35.  N.  lat.  52.  35. 

BUNIAS,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  39th  natural  order, 
Siliquofie,  belonging  tw  the  tetradynamia  dais  of  plants,  for 
which  there  is  no  Englifli  name.  The  filicula  is  deciduous, 
four-fKlt’d,  muricated,  or  ffiagreened  with  unequal  pointed 
angles.  There  are  eight  l])ccies;  all  of  them  annual  plants, 
but  none  of  them  polfelled  of  any  remarkable  property. 

BUNJUM,  pig-nut,  or  eartb-nut.  In  botany;  a genus  of 
the  cHgynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dal's  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Vm- 
hclhiLr.  The  corolla  is  uniform,  the  umbel  thick,  and  the 
fruit  ovate.  There  is  but  one  Ipecies,  the  hnlbocallanum,  with 
a globular  root.  This  grows  naturally  in  moill  pallnres  in 
many  parts  of  Britain.  It  hath  a tuberous  I'olid  root,  which 
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lies  deep  in  the  ground.  The  leaves  arc  finely  cut,  and  lie  near 
the  ground.  The  ftalk  rlfes  a foot  and  an  half  high  ; is  round, 
channelled,  and  folid  j the  lower  part  being  naked ; but  above, 
where  it  branches  out,  there  is  one  leaf  placed  below  every 
branch.  The  ilowers  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  other 
umbelliferous  plants ; the  feeds  are  fmall,  oblong,  and  when 
ripe  are  channelled.  I'he  roots  of  this  fort  are  frequently  dug 
u{),  and  bv  fome  peojde  eaten  raw.  They  have  much  refem- 
hlancc  In  tafie  to  a chefnut,  whence  the  plant  obtains  the  name 
of  hulbocajianum. 

BUiS'T  of  a Sail,  denotes  the  middle  part  of  it,  formed 
defignedly  into  a bag  or  cavity,  that  the  fail  may  gather  more 
wind.  It  is  ufed  moftly  in  top-fails,  becaufe  courfes  are  gene- 
rally cut  fquarc,  or  with  but  fmall  allowance  for  bunt  or  com- 
pais.  I'he  bunt  holds  much  leeward  wind  j that  is,  it  hangs 
much  to  leeward. 

BuNT-Lirtts  are  fmall  lines  made  faft  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt-rope,  to  a cringle,  and  fo 
are  reeved  through  a fmall  block,  felzed  to  the  yard.  Their 
life  is  to  trice  uj)  the  bunt  of  the  fail  for  the  better  furling 
it  up. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology.  See  Emberiza. 

BUNTiNGFORD,  a town  of  Hertfordlhire,  with  a market 
on  Mondays,  and  two  fairs,  on  June  29th  and  November  30th, 
for  pedlars  ware.  It  is  a good  thoroughfare  town,  but  fmall, 
and  is  accounted  only  a large  hamlet.  W.  long.  o.  6.  N.  lat. 

BUNTZEL,  or  Buntzlau,  a town  of  Silelia,  in  the  duchy 
of  Jauer.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  with  ftone,  and  there 
V,  ere  formerly  rich  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  In  the 
common  road  to  Leipfic ; and  their  trade  is  in  earthen  ware, 
of  which  they  make  great  quantities.  E.  long.  15.  50.  N.  lat. 
51.  12. 

BUNYAN  (John),  author  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progrefs,  was 
bom  at  Elftow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
tinker  3 and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  a great  repro- 
bate, and  a foldier  in  the  parliament  army  : but  being  at  length 
deeply  ftmek  with  a fenfe  of  his  guilt,  he  laid  afide  his  profli- 
gate courfes,  became  remarkable  for  his  fobriety,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  obtain  fome  degree  of  learning.  About  the  year 
1655,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  a Baptift  congregation  at 
Bedford,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  their  preacher:  but,  in 
1660,  being  taken  up,  and  tried  for  prefuming  to  preach,  he 
was  cnielly  fentenced  to  peqietual  bauifliment.  In  the  mean 
time  he  was  committed  to  jail,  where  necelfity  obliged  him  to 
learn  to  make  long-tagged  thread-laces  for  his  l'upport3  and  to 
add  to  his  diftrefs,  he  had  a wife  and  feveral  children,  among 
v’hom  was  a daughter  who  was  blind.  In  this  unjufi  and  cniel 
i-onfinemept  he  was  detained  twelve  years  and  a half,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  wrote  many  of  his  trails  5 but  he  was  at  length 
difeharged,  by  the  humane  interpofition  of  Dr.  Barlow.  When 
king  James’s  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience  was  pub- 
lifhcd,  he  was  chofen  paftor  of  a congregation  at  Bedford.  He 
at  length  died  of  the  fever  at  London,  on  the  3 ill  of  Auguft 
1688,  aged  60.  He  alfo  wrote  an  allegory,  called  7'be  Holy 
!'/ur.  His  Pilgrims  Progrefs  has  been  tranllated  into  moft 
European  languages  5 and  his  works  have  been  colleilcd  toge- 
ther, and  jirinted  in  two  volumes  folio. 

RUONOCARSI,  or  Pierino  ukl  Vaga.  See  Pjerino. 

BUOY,  in  fea-affairs,  a fort  of  clofe  calk,  or  block  of  wood, 
faftened  by  a rope  to  the  anchor,  to  determine  the  place  where 
the  anchor  is  fituated,  that  the  fliip  may  not  come  too  near  it, 
to  entangle  her  cable  about  the  ftock  or  the  flukes  of  it. — 
Buoys  are  of  various  kinds  5 as, 

Can-B\jo'is  : thefe  are  in  the  form  of  a cone  5 and  of  this 
conftmition  are  all  the  buoys  which  are  floated-over  dangerous 
banks  and  ftiallows,  as  a.  warning  to  pafling  ftiips,  that  they 


may  avoid  them.  They  are  extremely  large,  that  they  may  be 
feen  at  a diftance ; and  are  faftened  by  ftrong  chains  to  the 
anchors  which  are  funk  for  this  purpofe  at  fuch  places.  Sec 

PI-  57-  fig- J- 

Nun-Bvon  are  ftiaped  like  the  middle  fruftum  of  two 
cones,  abutting  upon  one  common  bafe,  being  calks,  which  arc 
large  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  nearly  to  a point  at  each  end. 
See  Pl.  57.  fig.  6. 

Wooden  Buoys  are  folid  pieces  of  timber,  fometimes  in  the 
ftiape  of  a cylinder,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  a nun-buoy; 
they  are  furnifhed  with  one  or  two  holes,  in  which  to  fix  a fliort 
piece  of  rope,  whofe  two  ends,  being  fpliced  together,  make  a 
fort  of  circle  or  ring  called  the  Jlrop. 

Cable-Bxjo'cs,  are  common  cafks  employed  to  buoy  up  the 
cables  in  different  places  from  rocky  ground.  In  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  every  fliip  is  moored  with  at  leaft 
three  cables,  and  has  three  or  four  of  thefe  buoys  on  each  cable 
for  this  purpofe. 

Slmgs  of  the  Buoy,  the  ropes  which  are  faftened  about  It, 
and  by  which  it  is  hung : they  are  curloufly  fpliced  round  It,, 
fomething  refembling  the  braces  of  a drum. 

To  fream  tbe  Buoy,  is  to  let  it  fall  from  the  fliip’s  fide  Into 
the  water  3 which  is  always  done  before  they  let  go  the  anchor,, 
that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  buoy-rope  as  it  finks  to  the 
bottom. 

BuoY-Rope,  the  rope  which  faftens  the  buoy  to  the  anchor  : 
it  fliould  be  little  more  than  equal  in  length  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  where  the  anchor  lies,  as  it  is  intended  to  float  near,  or 
immediately  above,  the  bed  of  it,  thatJhe  pilot  may  at  all  times- 
know  the  fituation  of  the  anchor.  The  buoy-rope  is  often  ex- 
tremely ufeful  otherwife,  in  drawing  up  the  anchor  when  the 
cable  is  broke.  It  fliould  always  therefore  be  of  fuflicient 
ftrength  for  this  purpofe,  or  elfe  the  anchor  may  fome  time  or. 
other  be  loft. 

Buoy  of  the  Norc,  is  a buoy  jilaced  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Thames,  to  dire£l  mariners  how  to  avoid  a dangerous  fand. 

BUOYANT,  fomething,  which,  by  its  aptnefsto  float,  bears, 
up  other  more  ponderous  and  weighty  things. 

BUPALUS,  a celebrated  fculptor,  and  native  of  the  ifland 
of  Chios,  was  fon,  grandfon,  and  great-grandfon  of  fculptors... 
He  had  a brother,  named  Atbenls,  of  the  fame  profelfion.. 
They  flouriflied  in  the  60th  Olympiad  3 and  were  cotempoiary 
with  Hipponax,  a poet  of  an  ugly  and  defpicable  figure.  Our 
fculptors  diverted  themfelves  in  reprefenting  him  under  a ridi- 
culous form.  But  Hipponax  wrote  fo  fliarp  a fatire  againft 
them,  that  they  hanged  themfelves,  as  fome  fay.  Pliny,  how- 
ever, does  not  allow  this  3 but  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that,  after 
Hipponax  had  taken  his  revenge,  they  made  feveral  fine  ftatues 
in  feveral  places  3 particularly  a Diana  at  Chios,  which  was 
placed  very  high,  and  appeared  with  a ^frowning  countenance 
to  thofe  that  came  in,  and  with  a pleafant  one  to  thofe  that 
went  out.  There  were  feveral  ftatues  at  Rome  made  by  them; 
and  they  worked  only  in  the  white  marble  of  the  ille  of  Paros, 
Paufanias  mentions  Bupalus  as  a good  architeA  as  well  as 
fculptor;  but  fays  nothing  of  Athenis. 

BUPHAG  A,  in  ornitholog}',  a genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  picx.  See  PI.  58.  The  beak  is  i^alght  and  quadrangular  3 the- 
mandibles  are  gibbous,  entire,  and  tbe  gibbufity  is  greater  on 
the  outfide.  The  feet  arc  of  the  ambulatory  kind.  The  body 
is  grcylfli  above,  and  of  a dirty  yellow  below;  the  tail  is  flraped 
like  a wedge.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  africana,  a 
native  of  Senegal.  It  frequently  perches  upon  oxen,  and  picks 
out  the  worms  from  their  backs. 

BUPHONIA  (from  ox,  and  axoit,  faugbter),  In  anti- 
quity, an  Atheifian  feaft  or  ceremony,  denominated  from  a 
bullock  {lain  therein,  with  quaint  formalities.  For  the  origin 
of  the  buphonia,  we  are  told  it  was  forbidden  by  the  law's  of 
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Attica  to  kill  an  ox  : bxit  it  once  happened,  at  the  feaft  of  the 
diipoUa,  that  an  ox  ate  the  corn,  others  fay  the  cakes,  which 
had  been  drefled  for  the  facrifice.  Thaulon  the  prieft,  enraged 
at  this,  jirefently  killed  him,  and  tied  for  it.  On  which  the 
Athenians,  fearing  the  refentment  of  the  gods,  and  feigning 
thcmfelves  ignorant  who  had  committed  the  fa6t,  brought  the 
bloody  axe  before  the  judges,  where  it  was  folemnly  arraigned, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned.  And,  in  memory  of  this 
event,  a feaft  was  inltituted  under  the  denomination  of  bupbo- 
ma,  in  which  it  was  ilill  cuftomary  for  the  prieft  to  fly,  and 
judgment  to  be  given  about  the  flaughter  of  the  ox. 

BUPHTHAl/MUM,  ox-eye  j a genus  of  the  polygamia 
fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  5 and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofita. 
The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ■,  the  pappus  an  indirt'erent  rim  5 
the  feeds,  elpecially  thofe  of  the  radius,  emarginated  on  the 
Tides ; the  ftigmata  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets  undivided. 
There  are  ten  fpecies-,  of  which  the  following  are  the  moft 
remarkable,  i.  The  hdiantboidei,  a native  of  North  America. 
This  has  a perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk,  which  rifes  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  garnifhed  at  • each  joint  with  two  oblong 
heart-lhaped  leaves,  which  have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and 
the  bafe  on  one  fide  ftiorter  than  the  other.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a bright  yellow 
colour,  refembling  a fmall  fun-flower.  -2.  The  arhorejeens, 
riles  with  feveral  woody  ftems  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
garnifticd  with  leaves  very  unequal  in  fize  j fome  are  narrow 
and  long,  others  are  broad  and  obtufe;  thefe  are  intermixed  at 
the  fame  joint,  and  often  at  -the  intermediate  one ; they  are 
green,  and  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  j they  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and 
have  fcaly  empalements.  Both  thefe  fpecies  may  be  propagated 
by  feeds  ■,  and  thofe  which  cannot,  by  parting  their  roots,  or 
cutting  of  their  branches.  Some  of  the  fpecies  are  tender,  and 
require  to  be  railed  on  a hot-bed. 

BUPLEURUM,  hare’s-ear,.  or  Thorough-Wax •,  a genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  rfafs  of 
])lants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th 
order,  UmbrUsta.  The  involucra  of  the  partial  umbels  are 
large  in  proportion,  and  pentaphyllous  3 the  petals  involuted 
or  rolled  inwards  5 the  fruit  roundilh,  comprefled,  and  ftriated. 
The  principal  f{)ecies  is  the  fruticofum,  or  flirubby  Ethiopian 
hartwort.  Ibis  rifes  with  a Ihrubby  ftem,  dividing  into  nu- 
merous branches,  forming  a bufliy  head  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves  of  a i)ale  green  colour, 
place!  alternate,  with  yellow  flowers  in  umbels  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  which  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fome- 
times  fucceeJed  by  ripe  feeds.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

BUPRESTIS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infefls  belonging  to 
the  order  of  coleoptera.  See  PI.  51.  The  antennae  are  fetaceous, 
and  as  long  as  the  thorax  : the  head  is  half  drawn  back  within 
the  thorax  3 to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  antennae  are  fer- 
rated : the  mouth  is  armed  with  jaws,  and  furnilhed  with 
palpi;  the  elytra  are  margined,  and  cover  the  abdomen  5 and 
the  tarfi  have  five  articulations  ; the  feet  are  faltatorii.  There 
are  2’]  fpecies  of  this  infedi,  moft  of  them  natives  of  the  Indies. 
The  French  have  given  the  name  of  Richard  to  this  genus,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  rich  colours  with  which  moft  of  the 
infedls  belonging  to  it  are  adorned.  Infedls  of  this  genus  are 
not  common  in  England.  They  arc  of  the  higheft  fplcndour ; 
and  fome  aj)pear,  when  alive,  to  be  united  in  colour  with  the 
refulgent  particles  of  emeralds,  rubies,  diamonds,  and  gold. 
Applied  to  the  microfeope,  the  fjjlendour  is  fo  great  as  to  dazzle 
the  cyei  The  guttata  is  one  of  the  moft  oblong  fpecies.  Tlie 
wliolc  body  is  green  and  gold,  with  a blucilh  call,  underneath  3 


but  what  diftinguiflies  it,  are  four  white  dents  or  deprefled  fpots 
that  arc  feen  upon  the  elytra,  two  upon  each  end.  One  of  thole 
dots  is  on  the  outward  rim  of  the  clytrum,  about  the  middle 
ot  it,  near  the  abdomen,  and  is  the  larger  one.  The  other  is 
on  the  Inner  edge,  dole  to  the  future,  about  three-fourths  of 
that  luture  downwards,  and  exadly  oppofite  its  fellow  on  the 
other  elytrum.  This  latter  one  Is  the  final ler.  The  whole 
upper  part  of  the  infeft,  viewed  through  a glafs,  appears  finely 
dotted.  This  fpecies  has  been  found  in  timber-yards. 

BUQ. UOI,  a town  of  Artois,  in  the  French  Netherlands, 
fituated  on  the  confines  of  the  former  province  of  Picardy. 

E.  long.  3.  40.  N.  lat.  150.  12. 

BUR,  a broad  ring  of  iron,  behind  the  place  made  for  the 
hand  on  the  fpears  ufed  formerly  in  tilting,-  which  bur  was 
brought  to  reft,  when  the  tilter  charged  his  fpear. 

BURBAS,  in  commerce,  a fmall  coin  at  Algiers,  with  the 
arms  of  the  dey  (truck  on  both  tides  : it  is  worth  half  an  afper. 

BURCHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Lower  Ba- 
varia, fituated  on  the  river  Saltz.  E.  long.  13.  35.  N.  lat..  ' 
48.  5- 

BURDEN,  or  Burdon,  in  mufic,  the  drone-  or  bafs,  and 
the  pipe  or  firing  which  plays  it : hence  that  part  of  a fong, 
that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ftanza,  is  called  the  burden- 
of  it. — A chord  which  is  to  be  divided,  to  perform  the  Inter- 
vals of  mufic,  when  open,  and  undivided,  is  alfo  called  the 
burden. 

Burden  properly  fignifies  a heavy  weight  or  load.  Ringcl- 
berg  recommends  the  bearing  burdens  as  the  beft  fort  of  exer- 
clfe  3 efpecially  to.  fb'engthen  men  of  ftudy.  To  this  end,  he 
had  a gown  lined  with  plates  of  lead,  which  he  could  juft  lift 
with  both  his  hands.  This  load  he  bore  fix  or  feven  days  toge- 
ther, either  increafing  or  diminifliing  it  as  he  found  occafion  3 
by  which  means  he  could  both  write  and  exercife  at  the  fame 
time. 

Burden  alfo  denotes  a fixed  quantity  of  certain  commodi- 
ties. A burden  of  gad-fteel  is  two  fcore,  or  120  pounds. 

Burden  of  a Ship  is  its  contents,  or  the  number  of  tons  it  will’ 
carry.  The  burden  of  a (hip  may  be  determined  thus : Mul- 
tiply the  length  of  the  keel,  taken  within  board,  by  the  breadth- 
of  the  fliip,  within  board,  taken  from  the  midfliip-beam,  from 
plank  to  plank  ; and  multiply  the  produft  by  the  depth  of  the 
hold,  taken  from  the  plank  below  the  keelfon,  to  the  under  part 
of  the  upper  deck  plank  5 and  divide  the  laft  produdl  by  94:-. 
the  quotient  is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  required.  See 
Freight. 

BURDOCK,  in  botany.  See  Arctium  and  Xanthium. 

BURELL,  or  Civita  Burkeli.a,  a town  of  Italy  in  the 
kln'^dom  of  Naples,  and  in  Abruzzo  CItra,  near  the  river 
Sangro.  E.  long.  15.  5-  N-  Ut.  41.  56. 

BUREN,  a town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Guelderland. 

E.  long.  p).  22.  N.  lat.  52.  o. 

Buren,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  \\  cftphalla,  and. 
bifliopric  of  Paderborn.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Alme,  five 
miles  fouth  of  Paderborn.  E.  long.  8.  25.  N.  lat.  51- 35- 

BURFORD,  a town  of  Oxfordlhlre,  feated  on  an  afeenton. 
the  river  Windrulh,  is  a handfome  place,  chiefly  noted  for  the 
making  of  faddles.  The  Downs  near  it,  noted  for  horfc-races, 
are  of  great  advantage  to  the  town.  Burford  is  an  earldom  in 
the  family  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  23  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Banbury,  and  85  weft  of  London..  W.  long.  i.  43.  N.  lat. 
51.  40, 

BURG,  Burgh,  or  Dun,  in  northern  topography.  See  Dun. 

Burg,  a town  of  Lincolnfliire,  feated  in  a mailh,  12  miles 
fouth-call  of  Bofton,  and  127  north  of  London.  E.  long.  o.  5. 
N.  lat.  53.  12. 

Burg,  a town  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  In  Zutphen,  leated 
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< on  the  old  IfTel,  tS  miles  eafl;  of  Nimegucn.  E.^long.  i6.  12. 
N.  lat.  .52.  o. 

BuRG-Cii/il/i’,  or  Borough-Caftle,  a fortrefs  on  the  edge  of 
the  county  of  .Suffolk,  three  miles  weft  of  Yarmouth,  where 
the  rivers  Yare>and  Waveny- meet.  .It  was  formerly  a delight- 
ful place;  but  now  only  the  ruins  of  its  walls  remain,  near 
c which  Reman  coins  are  often  dug  up. 

BURGAGE,  or  Tenure  in  Burgage,  is  where  the  king,  or 
mother  perfon,  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough,  in  which  the  tene- 
ments are  held  by  a rent  certain.  It  is  indeed  only  a kind  of 
town  foccage.;  as  common  foccage,  by  which  other  lands  are 
^■holden,  is  ul'uallyof  a rural  nature.  See  Soccage.  A borough 
is  diftinguifhed  from  other  towns  by  the  right  of  fending  mem- 
, bers  to  parliament;  and  where  the  right  of  eleftion  is  by  bur- 
gage-tenure, that  alone  is  a proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
borough.  Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage-tenure,  is 
•where  houfes  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  feite  of  houfes 
>in  an  ancient  borough,  are  held  of  fome  lord  in  common  foc- 
cage, by  a certain  eftabliftied  rent.  And  thefe  feem  to  have 
withftood  the  ftiock  of  the  Norman  encroachments  principally 
-on  account  of  their  infignificancy,  which  made  it  not  worth 
while  to  compel  them  to  an  alteration  of  tenure,  as  100  of 
them  put  together  would  fcarce  have  amounted  to  a knight’s 
•.fee.  Beftdes,  the  owners  of  them,  being  chielly  artificers,  and 
perfons  engaged  in  trade,  could  not  with  any  tolerable  pro- 
})riety  be  put  on  fuch  a military  eftabliftiment  as  the  tenure  In 
-chivalry  was.  The  free  foccage,  therefore,  in  which  thefe  tene- 
ments are  held,  feems  to  be  plainly  a remnant  of  Saxon  liberty; 
which  may  alfo  account  for  the  great  variety  of  cuftoms  aft'eft- 
jng.ciany  of  thefe  tenements  fo  held  in  ancient  burgage ; the 
.principal  and  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  that  called  Borougb- 
Engljb.  See  the  article  BoROUGH-E/r^7i/y6. 

BURGAU,  in  natural  hiftorqq  the  name  of  a large  fpecies  of 
fea  fnail,  of  the  lunar  or  round-mouthed  kind.  It  is  very  beau- 
tifully lined  with  a coat,  of  the  nature  of  the  mother  of  pearl; 
and  the  artificers  take  this  ©ut,  to  ufe  under  the  name  of  mo- 
ther of  pearl,  though  fome  call  it  after  the  name  of  the  fliell 
they  take  it  from,  burgaudinc. 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  French  artificers  to 
what  we  call  mother  of  pearl.  In  their  works,  they  do  not 
ufe  the  common  nacre-lhell  for  this,  but  the  lining  of  the 
American  burgau.  Hence  fome  call  the  mother  of  pearl  bur- 
gaudine,  and  others  the  lurgaudme  mother  of  pearl. 

BURGDORF,  a handfome  ajid  pretty  large  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  canton  of  Bern,  feated  on  an  eminence.  The 
river  Emma  is  about  a piftol-fliet  from  the  town ; and  as  it 
.often  changes  its  bed,  it  frequently  does  a great  deal  of  mif- 
chief.  It  runs  at  the  foot  of  a rock  of  a prodigious  height,  and 
there  is  a ftone-bridge  over  it.  Near  the  town  there  is  a ful- 
phureoue  fpring  that  fupplies  their  baths  with  water,  which 
.2.S  good  againft  palfies  and  difeafes  of  the  nerves.  K long.  7.35- 
N.  lat.  47.  6. 

BURGEON,  in  gardening,  a knot  or  button  put  forth  by 
the  branch  of  a tree  in  the  fpring.  The  word  is  formed  from 
•the  French  bourgeon,  which  fignifies  the  fame,  formed  from  the 
I-atin  burrio,  of  hurra.  Bourgeon  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  called  eye,  bud,  or  germ.  Frofts  are  chidly 
Rangerous  when  the  burgeons  begin  to  appear.  The  burgeons 
have  the  fame  fkin,  fame  pith,  fame  ligneous  body,  and  the 
f?me  infertions  as  the  ftalk  ; that  is,  all  the  parts  arc  the  fame 
;in  both,  only  more  contraAcd  in  the  former. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a borough,  or  walled  town,  or 
one  whp  polfclles  a tenement  therein.  The  word  is  alfo  applied 
t(j  the  -magiftrates  of  fome  towns;  as  the  bailitf  and  burgefles 
of  Lcominfler.  Anciently,  burgefles  were  held  in  great  con- 
tempt j being  reputed  fenile,  bafe,  and  unfit  for  war;  fo  that 
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the  gentry  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  families,  or 
fight  with  them  ; but,  in  lieu  thereof,  were  to  appoint  cham- 
pions. A burgefs’s  fon  was  reputed  of  age,  when  he  could  dlf- 
tinftly  count  money,  meafure  cloth,  &c. 

Burgess  is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  reprefentative  of  a 
borough-town  in  parliament.  Burgefl'es  are  fuppofed  to  repre- 
lent  the  mercantile  part  or  trading  intereft  of  the  nation.  They 
were  formerly  allowed,  by  a rate  eftabl idled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  two  fliillings  a day  as  wages.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  membei-s  for  boroughs  bear  above  a quadru- 
ple proportion  to  thofe  for  counties.  The  right  of  ele£tion  of 
burgefles  dej^ends  on  feveral  local  charters  and  cuftoms;  though, 
by  2 Geo.  II.  ch.  24.  the  right  for  the  future  ftiall  be  allowed  ' 
according  to  the  bill  determination  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
concerning  it:  and  by  3 Geo.  III.  c.  15.  no  freeman,  excej)t  ,1 
fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fervitnde,  or  marriage,  lhall  be  intitlcd 
to  vote,  unlefs  he  has  been  admitted  to  his  freedom  twelve  g 
months  before.  No  perfon  is  eligible  as  a burgefs,  who  has  q 
not  a clear  eftate  of  300I.  a-year.  i 

BURGGRAVE,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary  governor 
of  a caftle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly'  in  Germany.  The  word  ' ; 
is  compounded  of  bourg,  town,  and  graf,  or  grave,  count.  The  - 
burggraves  were  originally  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  ; 
call  cajiclla7is,  or  comites  cajicllani-,  but  their  dignity  was  con-  ’ 
.fiderably  advanced  under  Rudolph  of  ’Haplburgh ; iiefore  his  ; 
time  they  were  ranked  only  as  counts,  and  below  the  princes, 
but  under  him  began  to  be  efteemed  on  a footing  with  princes. 

In  fome  parts  the  dignity  is  much  degenerated,  efpecially  in 
the  palatinate.  There  v.^ere  formerly,  according  to  Leti,  fifteen 
families  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  burggraves,  thirteen  of  which 
are  now  extin6l.  But  this  is  differently  reprefented  by  others. 

In  Bohemia  the  title  of  burggrave  is  given  to  the  chief  officer, 
or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality  of  viceroy.  In  Pruffia, 
the  burggrave  is  one  of  the  four  chief  officers  of  the  province. 

BURGH.  See  Borough. 

Burgh,  or  Dun.  See  Dun. 

BuRGH'-Bo/t’  fignifies  a contribution  towards  the  building  or 
repairing  of  caftles,  or  walls,  for  the  defence  of  a borough  or 
city.  By  the  law  of  king  Athelftan,  the  caftles  and  walls  of 
towns  were  to  be  repaired,  and  burgh-bote  levied  ever}'  year 
within  a fortnight  after  rogation  days.  No  perfon  whatever 
was  exempt  from  this  ferrfee ; the  king  himfelf  could  not  ex- 
empt a man  from  burgh-bote  : yet,  in  after-times,  exemptions 
appear  to  have  been  frequently  granted ; infomuch  that,  accord- 
ing to  Cowel,  the  word  hurgb-bote  came  to  be  chiefly  ufed  to 
denote,  not  the  fervice  but  the  liberty  or  exemption  from  it- 

Bv^GH-Breebe,  or  breeb,  a fine  impofed  on  the  community 
of  a town,  or  burgh,  for  the  breach  of  peace  among  them. 

Burgh  Mails,  were  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of  Scot-, 
land,  introduced  by  Malcolm  III.  and  refembling  the  fee  farm 
rents  of  burghs  in  England.  See  Majl- 

~S>VRGii-MaJler,  an  officer  In  the  tin  mines,  who  directs  and 
lays  out  the  meers  for  the  workmen,  &c.  otherwife  denominated 
bailift"  and  bar-mafter. 

BURGPIERMASTER.  See  Burgomaster. 

BUKGHMOTE,  the  court  of  a borough.  By  the  laws  of 
king  Edgar,  the  burghmote  was  to  be  held  thrice  in  the  year; 
by  thofe  of  Henry  I.  12  times. 

'BURGLARY,  or  nocturnal  house-breaking  (hurgi 
latroeinium),  which  by  the  ancient  Engliffi  law  was  called  . - 
hamefucken,  a word  alfo  ufed  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  but  in  a 
fomewhat  diflerent  fenfe,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
very  heinous  oftence  ; not  only  becanfe  of  the  abundant  terror  J 
it  carries  with  it,  but  all'o  as  it  is  a forcible  invafion  and  dil- 
turbance  of  that  right  of  habitation  which  every  individual 
might  acquire  even  in  a ftatc  ol  nature;  an  invafion  which. 
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in  fuc-h  a ftate,  would  be  fure  to  be  punlflied  wiih  death,  un- 
lels  the  aflliilant  were  Itronger.  But,  in  chil  I'ociety,  the  laws 
come  in  to  the  allitlance  of  the  weaker  party  ; and,  befides 
that  they  leave  him  this  natural  right  of  killing  the  aggrefl’or 
if  he  can,  they  alfo  prote6l  and  avenge  him  in  cafe  the  allailant 
is  too  powerful.  And  the  law  has  fo  particular  and  tender  a 
regard  to  the  immunity  of  a man’s  houfe,  that  it  (lyles  it  his 
c.j/Hc,  and  will  never  fufter  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity ; 
agreeing  herein  with  the  fentiments  of  ancient  Rome.  For 
this  rcafon  no  outward  doors  can  in  general  be  broken  open 
to  execute  any  civil-  procefsj  though  in  criminal  cafes  the 
public  fafety  fuperfeefes  the  private.  Hence  alfo  in  part  arifes 
the  animadverfion  of  the  law  upon  eaves-droppers,  nufancers, 
and  incendiaries ; and  to  this  principle  it  muft  be  affigned, 
that  a man  may  allenrble  people  together  lawfully  (at  leaft 
if  they  do  not  exceed  ii),  without  danger  of  railing  a riot, 
rout,  or  unlawful  aflembly,  in  order  to  proteft  his  houfe  j which 
he  is  not  j^ermitted  to  do  in  any  other  cafe. 

The  definition  of  a burglar,  as  given  us  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,- 
is,  “ he  that  by  night  breaketh  and  enterelh  into  a manfion- 
houfe,  with  intent  to  commit  a felony.’'  In  this  definition 
there  are  four  things  to  be  confidered ; the  time,  the  place,  the 
7>i a luier,  z.nd  ihe.  intent . i.  The  time  muft  be  by  night,  and 
not  by  day  j for  in  the  d.ay-time  there  is  no  burglary ; i.  e.  if 
there  be  day-light  or  crepufculum  enough,  begun  or  left,  to 
difeern  a man’s  face  withal.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight;  for  then  many  midnight  burglaries  would  go  un- 
punifhed  : and  befides,  the  malignity  of  the  ofi'ence  does  not 
confift  fo  much  in  its  being  done  in  the  dark,  as  at  the  dead  of 
night ; when  all  the  creation,  except  beafts  of  prey,  are  at  reft ; 
when  fleep  has  difarmed  the  owner,  and  rendered  his  caftle  de- 
fencclefs.  2.  As  to  the  place.  It  muft  be,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke’s  definition,  in  a manfiun-houfe  : for  no  diftant 
barn,  warehoufe,  or  the  like,  are  under  the  fame  privileges,  nor 
looked  upon  as  a man’s  caftle  of  defence ; nor  is  a breaking 
open  of  houfes  wherein  no  man  refides,  and  which  for  the  time 
being  are  not  manfion-houfes,  attended  with  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  of  midnight  terror.  A houfe,  however,  wherein  a man 
fometinres  refides,  and  which  the  owner  hath  left  only  for  a 
(hort  feafon,  anvno  revertcncli,  is  the  objeft  of  burglary,  though 
no  one  be  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  latl  committed.  And  it  the 
barn,  ftable,  or  warehoufe,  be  parcel  of  the  manfion-houfe, 
though  not  under  the  fame  roof  or  contiguous,  a burglary  may 
i be  committed  therein ; for  the  capital  houfe  protects  and  privi- 
leges all  its  branches  and  appurtenants,  if  within  the  curtilage 
I or  homeftall.  A chamber  in  a college,  or  an  inn  of  court, 

1 where  each  inhabitant  hath  a diftinfl  property,  is,  to  all  other 
i puqiofes  as  well  as  this,  the  manfion-houfe  of  the  owner.  So 
i alfo  is  a room  or  lodging  in  any  private  houfe,  the  manfion 
for  the  time  being  of  the  loilger ; if  the  owner  doth  not  himfelf 
dwell  in  the  houle,  or  if  he  and  the  lodger  enter  by  dilfercnt 
; outward  doois.  But  if  the  owner  himfelf  lies  in  the  houfe, 

I and  hath  but  one  outward  door  at  which  he  and  his  lodgers 
enter,  fuch  lodgers  feem  only  to  be  inmates,  and  all  their  apart- 
ments to  be  parcel  of  the  one  dwelling-houfe  of  the  owner. 
3.  As  to  the  ;/Zi7w?/(T  of  committing  burglary:  there  muft  be 
iKith  a breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it.  But  they,  need 
not  be  both  done  at  once;  for  if  a hole  be  broken  one  night, 
:iud  the  fame  breakers  enter  the  next  night  through  the  fame, 
they  are  burglars,  'I’hcre  muft  be  an  akftual  breaking;  as,  at 
leati,  by  breaking  or  taking  out  the  glafs  of,  orotherwile  o]icn- 
; ing,  a window  ; picking  a lock,  or  opening  it  with  a key  ; nay, 
by  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a door,  f)i’  unloofing  any  other  laltcu- 
ing  which  the  <wner  has  providc<l.  But  it  a jierfon  leaves  his 
doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  folly  and  negligence  ; :tnd 
■ if  a man  enters  therein,  it  is  no  burglary  ; yet,  it  he  afterwards 
unlocks  an  inner  or  chamber  door,  it  is  fo.  But  to  come  down 
VoL.  II. 


a chimney  is  held  a burglarious  entry;  for  that  Is  as  much 
clofed  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit.  So  alfo,  to  knock 
at  a door,  and,  upon  opening  it,  to  rufti  in  with  a felonious 
intent;  or,  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to  fall  upon  the 
landlord  and  rob  him  ; or  to  procure  a conftable  to  gain  admit- 
tance in  order  to  fearch  for  traitors,  and  then  to  bind  the  con- 
ftable and  rob  the  houfe ; all  thefe  entries  have  been  adjudged 
burglarious,  though  there  was  no  aftual  breaking : for  the  law 
will  not  fufter  itfelf  to  be  trifled  with  by  fuch  evafions,  efpe- 
cially  under  the  cloak  of  legal  procefs.  As  for  the  entry,  any 
the  leaft  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of  the  body,  or  with  an  in- 
ftrument  held  in  the  hand,  is  fufficient : as,  to  ftep  over  the 
th^efhold,  to  put  a hand  or  hook  in  at  a window  to  draw  out 
goods,  or  a piftol  to  demand  one’s  money,  are  all  of  them  bur- 
glarious entrie.s.  The  entry  may  be  before  the  breaking,  as 
well  as  after ; for  ’ny  ftatute  12  Anne  c.  7.  If  a perfon  enters  Into 
the  dwelling-houfe  of  another,  without  breaking  in  cither  by 
day  or  by  night,  with  an  Intent  to  commit  felony,  or,  being  In 
fuch  houfe,  lhall  commit  any  felony ; and  ftiall  in  the  night 
break  out  of  the  fame ; this  is  declared  to  be  burglary.  4.  As 
to  the  intent ; it  is  clear  that  fuch  breaking  and  entry  muft  be 
with  a felonious  intent,  otherwife  it  is  only  a trefpafs.  And  it 
is  the  fame  whether  fuch  intention  be  actually  carried  Into  exe- 
cution, or  only  demonftrated  by  fome  attempt  or  overt  aft,-  of 
which  the  jury  are  to  judge. 

Burglary  Is  a felony  at  common  law,  but  within  the  benefit 
of  clergv'.  Burglary  in  any  houfe  belonging  to  the  plate-glafs 
company,  with  intent  to  Ileal  the  ftock  or  utenfils,  is  by  ftatute 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  declared  to  be  fingle  felony,  and  punilhed 
with  tranfportation  for  feven  years, . 

BURGOIMASTER,  Buughekmaster,  Bourgcrmejler,  or 
Bargmejler,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  great  towns  in  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  The  power  and  jurifdiftion  of  the 
burgomafter  is  not  the  fame  In  all  places,  every  town  having  its 
particular  cuftoms  and  regarlations.  At  Amllerdam  there  are 
four  chofen  by  the  voices  of  all  thole  people  in  the  lenate  who 
have  either  been  burgomafters  or  echevins.  They  difpofe  of 
all  under  ollices  that  fall  In  their  time,  keep  the  key  of  the 
bank,  and  enjoy  a falary  but  of  300  guildres ; all  feafts,  public 
entertainments,  ike.  being  tlefra}  ed  out  ot  the  common  trea- 
futy".  The  word  is  formed  from  the  two  Flemilh  words,  hor^ 
gcr,  hurgefs,  or  citizen ; and  mejlcr,  majlcr.  Some  exprefs  it  in 
Latin  by  co7iftd,  others  by  fenator. — M.  Bnmeau  obferves,  that 
Imr^hermaiier  in  Holland  anfwers  to  what  is  called  alderman 
anci,  Jberij}  in  England,  attorney  at  Compeigne,  capitoul  at 
Tholoule,  conful  at  Languedoc,  ike. 

BURGOO,  or  Burgout,  a fea-f:iring  dilli,  made  of  whole 
oatmeal,  or  groats,  boiled  in  water  till  t hey  burft : then  mixed 
with  butter.  It  is  a cheap  and  ftrengthening  diet.  Burgoo, 
otherwife  called  lollolly,  is  held  by  Cockburn  very  proper  to 
correft  that  unwholcfome  difpolition  to  coftivenefs  to  which  the 
other  diet  of  failors  much  inclines  them.  Yet  the  burgoo  vic- 
tualling is  the  leaft  liked  of  all  their  provifions,  becaufe  of  the 
fcatity  allowance  of  butter  to  it.  The  liiine  author  thinks  it 
might  be  worth  the  confuleration  of  Ihofe  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  feainen  is  committed,  to  contrive  to  render  this  food  more 
agreeable  to  them. 

BURGOS,  a city  of  Spain  the  c.apital  of  Old  Caftile,  with 
an  archbiftiop’.s  fee,  ereiHed  in  1574.  It  is  furrounded  with 
mountains,  which  render  the  air  very  cold  nine  months  In  the 
year,  and  the  other  three  cxceftlvcly  hot.  It  is  fcated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill,  on  the  lop  of  which  there  is  a ftrong  caftle, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the  river  Alan^on. 
d’he  jirincipal  avenue  to  the  city  ’us  by  a handfomc  bridge  over 
this  river,  which  Ic.ads  to  a beautiftd  gate,  adorned  with  the 
ftatues  of  feveral  kings  of  Spain.  The  town  is  large  and  po- 
pulous ; Iml  the  houles  arc  ill  built,  and  the  ftrects  are  narrow 
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ani!  dirty,  except  fonic  few,  efpecially  that  which  leads  to  the 
cathedral.  There  are  fcveral  hjiiares,  adorned  with  fountains 
and  Itatues.  The  great  fquarc  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is 
fnrrounded  with  fine  houfes,  with  piazzas  to  each.  The  cathe- 
dral church  is  a mafier-piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  one 
of  the  fined  in  all  Spain.  The  church  of  the  Augufiincs  is 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and  rich  chapel  of  the  holy  cruci- 
fix. There  are  feveral  fine  convents  and  nunneries;  one  of 
wWch  lad  contains  1 150  nuns,  who  mud  all  be  of  nobk  ex- 
traction. They  have  llkewife  a royal  hofpltal,  very  richly  en- 
dowed; and  at  this  pMce  they  fpeak  the  bed  Cadilian,  that  is, 
the  pured  Spanifh  in  the  kingdom.  W.  long.  4.  7.  N.  lat. 
42.  20. 

BUllGUNDIONES,  a part  or  branch  of  the  Vindili  or 
Wandili.  Cluverius  places  them  about  the  Waita,  a river  of 
Poland : though  the  conjectures  on  the  feat  of  thefe  people  are 
iloubtful ; and  no  wonder,  becaule  the  Roman  expeditions  ter- 
minated at  the  Elbe.  They  afterwards  removed  to  the  Cilal- 
pine,  Germany,  and  at  length  to  Celtic  Gaul,  and  gave  name  to 
the  duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY,-  a late  })rovince  of  France;  bounded  on  the 
E,  by  Franche  Comte,  on  the  W.  by  Bourbonnois  and  Niver- 
Tiois,  on  the  S.  by  Lyonois,  and  on  the  N.  by  Champagne.  Its 
length  from  north  to  foulh  is  about  45  leagues,  and  its  breadth 
from  ead  to  wed  about  30.  It  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
fruit,  and  tobacco;  being  watered  by  the  Seine,  the  Dehune 
which  falls  into  the  Soane,  the  Brebince  or  Bourbince,  the  Ar- 
nian^on,  the  Oucke,  and  the  Tide.  There  are  fome  noted 
mineral  fj)rings  in  it,  with  lubterraneous  lakes,  and  plenty  of 
ochre.  The  principal  places  are  Dijon,  Auxerre,  Autun, 
Bourbon,  L’Ancy,  &:c. 

BURIAL,  the  interment  of  a deceafed  perfon.  The  rites 
of  burial  are  looked  upon  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times,  as  a 
idebt  fo  facred,  that  fuch  as  negleCled  to  difeharge  it  were 
thought  accuri'ed : hence  the  Romans  called  them  juft‘s,  aud 
the  Greeks  vofjuua.,  os-ia,  words  impl}  ing  the  inviolable 

obligations  which  nature  has  laid  upon  the  living  to  take  care 
of  the  obfequies  of  the  dead.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder,  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  extremely  folicitous  about 
the  interment  of  their  deceafed  friends,  fince  they  were  drongly 
perfuaded,  that  their  fouls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
Eilyfian  fields  till  their  bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth  ; 
and  if  it  happened  that  they  never  obtained  the  rites  of  burial, 
they  were  excluded  from  the  happy  manfions  for  the  term  of 
Joo  years.  For  this  reafon  it  was  confidered  as  a duty  incum- 
bent upon  all  travellers  who  fliould  meet  with  a dead  body  in 
their  way,  to  caft  dull  or  mould  upon  it  three  times ; and  of 
thefe  three  handfuls  one  at  IcaR  was  caft  upon  the  head.  7’he 
ancients  llkewife  confidered  it  as  a great  misfortune  if  they 
were  not  laid  in  the  fepulchrcs  of  their  fathers ; for  which  rea- 
fon, fuch  as  died  in  foreign  countries  had  ufually  their  allies 
brought  home,  and  interred  with  thofe  of  their  anceltors.  But 
notwithftanding  their  great  care  in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  there 
were  fome  perfons  whom  they  thought  unworthy  of  that  laft 
office,  and  to  whom  therefore  they  refufed  it : fuch  were, 
1.  Public  or  private  enemies.  2.  Such  as  betrayed  or  con- 
fpired  againft  their  country.  3.  Tyrants,  who  were  always 
looked  upon  as  enemies  to  their  country.  4.  Villains  guilty 
ipf  facrilege.  5.  Such  a.s  died  in  debt,  whofe  bodies  belonged 
to  their  creditors.  And,  6.  Some  particular  offenders,  who 
were  punifhed  with  death. 

Of  fuch  as  were  allowed  the  rites  of  burial,  fome  were  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  particular  circumftances  of  difgrace  attending 
their  interment : thus  perfons  killed  by  lightning  were  buried 
apart  by  themfclves,  being  thought  odious  to  the  gods ; thofe 
who  wafted  their  patrimony  forfeited  the  right  of  being  buried 
In  the  fepulchrcs  of  iheir  fathers;  and  thole  who  were  guilty 
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of  fell-  murder  were  privately  dcpofited  in  the  ground,  wlthoul!. 
the  accuftomed  folemnities.  Among  the  Jews,  the  privilege 
ot  burial  was  denied  only  to  lelf-murderer.s,  who  were  thrown 
out  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In  the  Chriltian  church,  though 
good  men  aUrays  delired  the  privilege  of  interment,  yet  they 
were  not,  like  the  heathens,  fo  concerned  fur  their  bodies,  a> 
to  think  it  any  detriment  to  fhem,  if  either  the  barharitj  of  an 
enemy,  or  fome  other  accident,  deprived  them  of  this  privilege, 
The  primitive  Chriftian  church  denied  the  mere  folemn  riles 
ofbuiial  only  to  unbaptized  perfons,  felf-murderers,  and  ex- 
communicated  perfons  who  continued  obftiriate  and  impenitent, 
in  a manifell  contempt  of  ecclefiaftical  cenlures. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  never  precifely  determined  what 
was  the  j)lace  of  burial.  They  had  graves  in  tov/n  and  coim- 
try,  on  the  highways.  In  gardens,  and  upon  mountains. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  temples  were  made  repofitories  for  the 
dead  in  the  primitive  ages ; yet  the  general  cuftum  in  latter 
ages,  with  them,  ns  well  as  with  the  Romans  and  other  heathen  ; 
nations,  was  to  bury  their  dead  without  their  cities,  and  chiefly  ; 
by  the  highways.  Among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  burying 
in  cities  was  not  allowed  for  the  firft  300  years,  nor  in  churches  | 
for  many  ages  after,  the  dead  bodies  being  firft  depofited  in  the  1 
atrium  or  churchyard,  and  porches  and  porticos  of  the  church  : j 
hereditary  Imrying-places  were  forbidden  till  the  12th  century.  J 
As  to  the  time  of  burial,  with  all  the  ceremonies  accompany-  j 
ing  it,  lee  the  article  FuxKUAL-A’f/cr.  | 

BURICK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia, 
and  duchy  of  Cleves,  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Pruffia.  In  1672, 
the  fortifications  were  demolKhed  by  the  French.  It  is  agree- 
ably feated  on  the  river  Rhine,  over  againft  Wefel,  in  E.  long. 
6.8.  N.  lat.  51.38. 

BURIDAN  (John),  a native  of  Bethune,  in  Artois,  was  one 
of  the  mort  celebrated  philofophers  of  the  14th  century.  He 
taught  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  with  great  reputation ; and 
wrote  commentaries  on  logic,  morality,  and  Ariftotle’s  meta-  . 
phyftcs.  Aventinus  relates,  that  he  was  a difciple  of  Ockam  j 
and  that,  being  expelled  Paris  by  the  pow'er  of  the  Realifts, 
which  w'as  ftrperior  to  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  he  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  founded  the  univerfity  of  Vienna.  From 
him  came  the  proverb  of  the  afs  of  Buridan,  fo  famous  in  the  ; 
fchools.  Buridan  fuppofed  an  hungry  afs  fixed  at  an  exaclly 
equal  diflance  between  two  buftiels  of  oats ; or  an  afs,  as  much 
])reft'ed  by  thirft  as  hunger,  between  a bufliel  of  oats  and  a pail 
of  water,  each  of  them  afting  equally  on  his  fenfes.  Having  ; 
made  this  fuppofition,  he  defired  to  know  what  the  afs  wordd  q 
do If  he  was  anfwercd  that  he  would  remain  immoveable, 
then  he  concluded  he  would  die  of  hunger  between  two  buftiels  fj 
of  oats,  or  of  both  hunger  and  thirft,  with  both  corn  and  water 
within  his  reach.  This  appeared  abfurd,  and  brought  the-; 
laughter  on  his  fide;  but  if  it  was  replied,  that  the  afs  would:* 
not  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  die  of  hunger  or  thirft  in  fuch  a fituation,  'i 
Then  (faid  he),  the  afs  has  free  will,  or  is  it  poflible  that  of  ' 
two  equal  weights  one  ftiould  outweigh  the  other } Thefe  two  d 
confequences  appeared  equally  abfurd  : and  thus  Buridan,  by  j 
this  fophifm,  perplexed  the  philofophers,  and  his  afs  became 
famous  in  the  I'chools.  ' ' 

EURKFT  (William),  a celebrated  commentator  on  the 
New 'I'eftament,  was  boni  at  Hitcham  in  Northamptonihire, ■ 
July  25,  1650,  and  educated  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge. 
He  was  a pious  and  charitable  man.  Fie  made  great  collec-  ; 
tions  for  the  French  Proteftants  in  the  year  1687,  &c.  and  by 
his  great  care,  pains,  and  charges,  procured  a worthy  miniftef  i 
to  go  and  fettle  at  Carolina.  Refidcs  a Commentary  on  the  New  • 
Tcftament,  written  in  the  fame  plain,  praftical,  and  aftcc-  | 
tionate  manner  in  which  he  preached,  he  wrote  a volume^  ; 
entitled,  The  poor  man's  help,  and  rich  mans  ^u'uk.  \ 
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■JiUnLESQUE,  a fpecies  of  coinpoftion,  which,  Ihoogh  a 
great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not  confined  to  that  I'ubjeit  j for  it 
is  clearly  diftinguifliable  into  burlefque  that  excites  laughter 
merely,  and  biirldquc  that  excites  derifion  or  ridicule.  A grave 
fubjedt,  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be  brought 
down  by  a certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  rifible,  as  in  Virgil 
traveltie;  the  author  firft  laughs  at  every  turn,  in  order  to 
make  his  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin  is  a burlei'que  poem  of 
the  other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a low  and  trifling  incident  to  ex- 
jxrte  the  luxury,  indolence,  and  contentiotis  fpirit  of  a fet  of 
monks.  Boileau,  the  author,  turns  the  fubjedt  into  ridicule, 
by  dretfing  it  in  the  heroic  ll)  le,  and  afiedtingto  confider  it  as  of 
the  utmoft  dignity  and  importance.  Though  ridicule  is  the 
poet’s  aim,  he  always  carries  a grave  face,  and  never  once  be- 
trays a fmile.  The  oppofititm  between  the  fubjedt  and  the 
manner  of  handling  it,  is  what  produces  the  ridicule;  and 
therefore,  in  a compofition  of  this  kind,  no  image  profefiedly 
ludicrous  ought  to  have  quarter,  becaufe  the  contraft  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  fuch  images. 

Although  the  burlei'que  that  aims  at  ridicule,  produces  its 
effecSts  by  elevating  the  llyle  far  above  the  fubjedt ; yet  the  poet 
ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as  are  lively,  and  readily 
apprehended.  A {trained  elevation,  foaring  above  the  ordinary 
reach  of  fancy,  makes  an  unpleafunt  imprdfion.  The  mind  is 
foon  difgufted  by  being  kept  long  on  the  llretch.  Machinery 
may  be  employed  in  a burlei'que  poem,  fuch  as  the  Lutrin,  the 
Difpenfary,  or  Hudibras,  with  more  fuccefs  and  propriety  than 
in  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry  : for  burlefqne  poems,  though 
they  alTume  the  air  of  hiftory,  give  entertainment  chlelly  by 
their  pleafant  and  ludicrous  pidtures.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  fuch 
a poem  to  raife  lympathy ; and  for  that  reafon,  a ftridl  imi- 
tation of  nature  is  not  necelfary.  And  hence,  the  more  extra- 
vagant the  machinery  In  a ludicrous  poem,  the  more  it  affords 
laughter. 

BURLINGTON,  a fea-port  town  in  the  etift  riding  of 
Yorkihire,  fituated  on  the  German  ocean,  about  37  miles 
■north-eaft  of  York.  E.  long.  10.  and  N.  lat.  34. 15.  It  gave 
the  title  of  carl  to  a branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Boyle,  but 
the  earldom  is  now  extindf. 

Nc<u)  Burlington,  the  capital  of  New  Jerfey,  In  North 
America ; fituated  in  an  ifland  of  Delawar  river,  about  20 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  'VV.  long.  74.  o.  N.  lat.  40.  40. 

BURMAN  (Francis),  a Proteftant  minifter,  and  learned 
profelTor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  was  horn  at  Leyden  in  162S; 
and  died  on  the  loth  of  November  1679,  after  having  pub- 
lilhcd  a courfe  of  divinity,  and  feveral  other  works.  This 
writer  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Francis  Biinnan,  his  Ion  ; 
or  with  Peter  Burman,  a laborious  commentator  on  Phaedrus, 
Lucan,  Petronius,  and  other  profane  authors,  who  died  in  the 
year  1741. 

BURN,  in  furgery,  an  injury  received  on  any  part  of  the 
body  by  the  application  of  fire  to  it.  See  Surckhy. 

BURNET  (Gilbert),  bifliop  of  Salitbury  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  i6th  century,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1643,  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  the  thire  of  Aberdeen.  His  father  being  bred 
to  the  law,  was,  at  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  feflion,  with  the  title  of  lord  Crimond, 
in  reward  for  his  conftant  attachment  to  the  royal  party  during 
the  troubles  of  Great  Britain.  Our  author,  the  youngeft  foa 
of  his  father,  was  inftmfted  by  him  in  the  Latin  tongue  ; at 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  continue  his  ftudies  at  Aberdeen, 
and  was  admitted  M.  A.  before  he  was  14.  His  own.  incli- 
nation led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  feudal  law ; and  he 
ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was  from  this  ftudy  he  had  received  more 
juft  notions  concerning  the  foundations  of  civil  focicty  and  go- 
vernment, than  thofe  which  feme  divines  maintain.  About  a 
year  after,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  began  to  apply  to  di- 


vinity, to  the  great  fatlsfaftion  of  his  father.  He  was  acrmlttecF 
preacher  before  he  wxs  18;  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnet,  his- 
cuulin-germun,  offered  him  a benefice,  which  he  refufed. 

In  the  year  1663,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  came  into  England ; and  after  fix  months  ftay  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scolhuid ; which  he  fouu 
left  again  to  make  a tour  for  feme  months,  in  1664,  in  Hol- 
land and  France.  yVt  Amfferdam,  by  the  help  of  a Jewllh 
ra'ubi,  he  perfected  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew  language;  auL 
likewife  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  dif- 
ferent pcrfuafions  tolerated  in  that  country : as  Calviniff.s,. 
Arminlans,  Lutherans,  Anabaptiffs,  Brownift.s,  Papifts,  and 
Unitarians ; amengff  each  of  which  he  ul'cd  frequently  to  de- 
clare, he  met  with  men  of  fuch  unfeigned  piety  and  virtue,  that 
he  became  fixed  in  a ftrong  principle  of  unlverfal  charity,  and 
an  Invincible  abhorrence  of  all  feverlties  on  account  of  reli- 
gious doctrines. 

When  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he  was  admitted  mi- 
nifter of  Sal  ton  ; in  which  ftation  he  ferved  five  years  in  the 
molt  exemplary  manner.  He  drew  up  a memorial,  in  which, 
he  took  notice  of  the  principal  errors  in  the  conduit  of  the. 
Scots  biffiops,  which  he  obferved  not  to  be  conforniable  to  the 
primitive  inffitution ; and  fent  a copy  of  it  to  leveral  of  them,. 
This  expofed  him  to  their  refentments : but,  to  ffiow  he  was 
not  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  ambition,  he  led  a retired  coml'e- 
of  life  fur  two  years;  which  fo  endangered  his  health,  that  he- 
was  obliged  to  abate  his  excellivc  application  to  ftudy.  In. 
1669,  he  publifhed  his  “ Modeft  and  free  conference  between 
a conformift  and  nonconformift.”  He  became  acquainted 
with  the  duchefs  of  Plamilton,  who  communicated  to 
him  all  the  papers  belonging  to  her  father  and  her  uncle ; 
upon  which  he  drew  up  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton.”  The  duke  of  Lauderdale,  hearing  he  was- 
about  this  work,  invited  him  to  London,  and  imrqduced  him 
to  king  Charles  II.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  married  the 
lady  iSIargaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  ear]  of  Catfilis ; a 
lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly  efleemed  by  the 
prefbyterians,  to  whole  feiitiments  Ihe  was  ftrongly  inclined. 
A.s  there  was  fome  dlfparity  in  their  ages,  that  it  might  remain 
pall  difpute  that  this  match  was  wholly  owing  to  inclination,, 
and  not  to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  before  their  marriage 
our  author  delivered  the  lady  a deed,  whereby  he  renounced  all 
pretenfions  to  her  fortune,  which  was  very  confulerable,  and 
muft  otherwife  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  file  herfelf  having  no- 
intention to  fecure  it.  The  fame  year  he  publifhed  his  “ Viur 
dication  of  the  authority,  conftitution,  and  laws  of  the  church  ■ 
and  ftate  of  Scotland ;”  which  at  that  juncture  was  lookea'  upon 
as  fo  great  a fervice,  that  he  was  again  offered  a bifhopric,  and. 
a promife  of  the  next  vacant  archbilhoprk  ; but  did  not  accept.^ 
of  it,  becaufe  he  could  not  approve  of  the  meafures  of  the 
court,  the  grand  vie  w of  which,  he  law  te>  be  the  advancement 
of  the  Ilomllh  church. 

Mr.  Burnet's  intimacy  with  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  ■ and-^ 
Lauderdale  occafioncd  him  to  be  frequently  feat  fon  by  tlie  king 
and  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  converfations  with  him  in 
private.  But  Lauderdale  conceiving  a refentment  againft  him. 
on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  fpoke  to  him,  repre- 
fented  at  laft  to  the  king,  that  Dr.  Burnet  was  engaged  in  an. 
oppofition  to  his  meafures.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he 
perceived  that  thefc  fuggeftions  had  entirely  thrown  him  out  of 
the  king’s  favour,  though  the  duke  of  York  treated  him  with 
greater  civility  than  ever,  and  dllfuaded  him  from  going  to, 
Scotland.  Upon  this,  he  refigned  his  profelforlhip  at  Glafgow, 
and  ftaid  in  London.  About  this  time  the  living  at  Cri})ple- 
gate  being  vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  (in  whofe 
gift  it  was),  hearing  of  his  circumllance.s,  and  the  hardfliips 
he  hud  undergone,  i'ent  him  an  off'er  of  the  hcu<ficc  j but  ai 
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he  h:\fl  hcen  informed  of  their  f.rlt  intention  of  conferring  it  on 
Dr.  Kowler,  he  gencroully  declined  it.  In  1675,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  lord  Hollis,  whouvhe  had  known  in  France, 
amhallhdor  at  that  court,  he  was,  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimllone, 
mailer  of  the  rolls,  appointed  jireachcr  of  the  chapel  there, 
notwithltanding  the  oppolition  of  the  court.  He  was  loon 
alter  chol'en  a le»5hirer  of  St.  Clement’s,  and  became  one  of  the 
preachers  that  were  molt  followed  in  town.  In  1697,  he  pub- 
lilhcd  his  Hijhr\>  of  ihc  r formation y for  which  he  had  the 
thanks  of  both  lioules  of  parliament.  I'he  lirft  part  of  it  was 
pvdililhed  in  1679,  and  tlu;  I'econd  in  16S1  ; and  the  next  year 
an  rd>rldgement  of  thole  two  parts  appeared. 

About  this  time  iMr.  Burnet  happened  to  be  fentfor  to  a wo- 
man in  ficknefs,  who  had  been  ciu'aL'cd  in  an  amour  with  the 
earl  ot  Rochclter.  The  manner  in  which  he  treated  her  during 
her  illnels,  gave  that  lord  a great  curiolity  for  being  acquainted 
•with  him.  hereiq)on,  fora  whole  winter,  he  fpent  one  even- 
ing in  a week  with  Dr.  ffurnet,  who  difeourfed  with  him  upon 
aii  thole  topics  upon  which  fceptics  and  men  of  loofe  morals 
attack  the  Chriltian  religion.  The  happy  etleft  of  thefe  con- 
ferences occafioucd  the  publication  of  his  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  that  earl.  In  16S2,  when  the  adminidration  was 
changed  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  being  much  retorted 
to  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  return- 
ing vifits,  he  built  a laboratory',  and  went  for  above  a year 
through  a courfe  of  chemical  experiments.  Not  long  after, 
he  retufed  a living  of  300I.  a year  otfered  him  by  the  earl  of 
Eilex,  on  the  terms  of  his  not  redding  there,  but  in  London. 
\Vhen  the  inquiry  concerning  the  popilh  plot  ,was  on  foot,  he 
was  frequently  fent  for  and  confulted  by  king  Charles  with  re- 
lation to  the  ftate  of  the  nation.  His  majefty  otfered  him  the 
billiopric  of  Chichelfer,  then  vacant,  if  he  would  engage  in  his 
interefts ; but  he  refuted  to  accept  it  on  thefe  terms.  He 
preached  at  the  Rolls  till  ] 6S4,  when  he  was  difmilfed  by  order 
of  the  court.  Alx)ut  this  time  he  publilhed  feveral  pieces  of 
gveat  merit. 

(Jn  James’s  accelTion  to  the  throne,  having  obtained  leave  to 
go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  lirlf  w'cnt  to  Paris,  and  lived  in 
great  retirement,  till  contradling  an  acquaintance  with  briga- 
dier Stouppe,  a Protellant  gentleman  in  the  French  fervice,  he 
made  a tour  w'ith  him  into  Italy.  He  met  with  an  as;reeable 
reception  at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author’s 
arrival,  fent  the  captain  of  the  Swdfs  guards  to  acquaint  him  he 
■w'ould  give  him  a j>rivate  audience  in  bed,  to  avoid  the  cere- 
mony of  killing  his  Holinefs’s  flipper.  But  Dr..  Burnet  excufed 
himfelf  as  well  ashecoidd.  Some  difputes  which  our  author  had 
here  'j».>ncerning  religion,  beginning  to  be  taken  notice  of,  made 
it  proj)er  for  him  to  quit  the  city ; which,  upon  an  intimation 
given  him  by  })rince  Borghefe,  he  accordinglv  did. 

Purl'uing  his  travels  now  through  Switzerland  and  Germany; 
in  168S,  he  came  to  Utrecht,  and  intended  to  fettle  in  fome 
<jt  the  feven  provinces.  I’here  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  (to  whom  their  party  in 
England  had  recommended  him)  to  come  to  the  Hague,  which 
he  accepted.  He  was  lix)n  made  accpiainted  with  the  fecret  of 
their  counlcls,  and  advifed  the  fitting  out  of  a Heet  in  Holland 
Inllicient  to  fup]iort  their  defigns  and  encourage  their  friends. 
’Phis,  and  the  j-h  connt  of  bis  travrh,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  blend  popery  and  tyranny  together,  and  reprefent  ificm  as 
infeparable,  with  fome  j)aj)crs  xcllcOting  on  the  proceedings  of 
England,  that  came  out  in  fmgle  flieets,  and  were  difperled  in 
ieveral  parts  of  England,  molt  of  which  Mr.  Burnet  owned 
himlelt  the  author  c;f,  alarmed  king  James ; and  were  the 
occalion  of  his  writing  twice  againlt  him  to  the  princefs  of 
( )range,  and  infifting,  by  his  aml}alfad(U‘,  on  his  being  forbid 
the  court;  which,  after  nmch  importunity,  was  done,  though 
he  continued  to  be  trullcd  and  employed  as  before,  the  Dutch 


mlnifter  confulling  him  dally.  To  put  an  end  to  thefe  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  minifters,  a profecution  for  high 
treafon  was  fet  on  foot  againll  him  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, But  Burnet  receiving  the  intelligence  before  it  arrived 
at  the  States,  he  avoided  the  llorm,  by  petitioning  for,  and 
obtaining  without  any  difficulty,  a bill  of  naturalization,  in 
order  to  effedf  a marriage  with  Mary  Scot,  a Dutch  lady  of 
confiderable  fortune,  who,  with  the  advantage  of  birth,  had 
thole  of  a fine  perfon  and  many  accomplifliments. 

His  union  with  this  lady,  legally  entitled  him  to  the  pro- 
teffion  of  Holland ; and  when  Mr.  Bumet  found  king  James 
plainly  fubverting  the  confdtution,  he  omitted  no  method  to 
fupport  and  promote  the  defign  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
formed  of  delivering  Great  Britain,  and  came  over  with  him  in 
quality  of  chaplain.  He  was  foon  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Salil- 
biiry.  He  declared  for  moderate  meafures  with  regard  to  the 
clergy  who  fcrupled  to  take  the  oaths,  and  many  were  dif- 
pleafed  with  him  for  declaring  for  the  toleration  of  noncon- 
formills.  His  paftoral  letter  concerning  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  fu])rcmacy  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  1689,  hap- 
pening to  touch  unon  the  right  of  conquell,  gave  fuch  offence 
to  both  houfes  of  parliament,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hrmds  of  the  common  executioner.  In  1698  he  loft  his 
wife  by  the  fmall-pox ; and,  as  he  was  almoft  immediately 
after  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  in  whole 
education  he  took  great  care,  this  employment,  and  the  tender 
age  of  his  children,  induced  him  the  lame  year  to  fupply  her 
lofs  by  a marriage  with  Mrs.  Berkely,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Blake,  knight.  In  i6p9  publilhed  his  Expolition 
of  the  39  articles ; which  occafioned  a reprefentation  againft 
him  in  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  in  the  year  17013  but 
he  was  vindicated  by  the  upper  houfe.  Elis  fpeech  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  1704  againft  the  bill  to  prevent  occafional 
conformity  was  feverely  attacked.  He  died  in  i7^5>  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  where  he  has 
a monument  ere6led  to  him.  He  formed  a fcheme  lor  aug- 
menting the  poor  li'Vings ; which  he  prefl'ed  forward  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  it  ended  in  an  aft  of  parliament  palled  in  the  2d 
of  queen  Anne,  “ for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings  of  the 
poor  clergy.” 

Bukni.t  (Thomas),  a polite  and  learned  writer  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  centur}',  was  bom  in  Scotland,  but  educated  in 
Cambridge  under  the  tuition  of  Tillotfon,  afterwards  archbilliop 
of  Canterburj'.  In  the  beginning  of  i6S^,  he  was  made 
mafter  of  Sutton’s  hofpital  in  London,  after  which  he  'entered 
into  holy  orders.  During  the  reign  of  king  James,  he  made  a 
noble  ftand  in  his  poll  as  mafter  ot  the  charter-houfe  againft 
the  encroachments  of  that  monarch,  who  would  have  impofe.d 
one  Andrew  Popham,  a papift,  as  a penfioner  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  that  houfe.  In  1680  he  publilhed  his  Iciluris  thcona 
facra,  fo  univerfally  admired  for  the  purity  of  the  ftyle  and. 
beauty  of  the  fentiments,  that  king  Charles  gave  encourage- 
ment to  a tranflation  of  it  into  Engllih.  Ihis  theorj'  \vas  how- 
ever attacked  by  feveral  writers.  In  1693  he  publilhed  his 
Arcbccoloitia  pbilofopbica,  dedicated  to  king  M illiam,  to  whom 
he  was  clerk  of  the  clofet.  He  died  in  r7-^5'  bince  his  death 
has  been  publilhed,  his  lx)ok  De  fatii  moriuorum  ct  rfurgen- 
liiiniy  and  alfo  his  treatilc  De  fide  et  ojficus  Cbri/iianorum. 

Bukx’et,  in  botany.  See  PoTEitn’M  and  SiVNouisoRBA.- 

BURNHAM,  a market  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  fitu- 

ated  in  Ji.  long.  o.  150.  N.  lat.  53-  o- 

BURNING,  the  aftion  of  fire  on  fome  pabuliim  or  fuel,  by 
which  the  minute  parts  thcreot  are  put  into  a violent  motion, 
and  fome  of  them,  ail'umlng  the  miture  of  lire  themlelves,  fiy 

in  orhem,  while  the  reft  are  diiiipatcd  in  form  of  vapour  or 
reduced  to  allies.  Sec  loNixiox.  MT  are  told  of  inllanccs 
of  perfons  being  burnt  by  fire  kindled  within  their  own  bodies* 
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A •vt'ornan  at  Paris,  who  ufed  to  drink  brandy  to  exccfs,  was 
one  night  reduced  to  aflies  by  a fire  from  within,  all  but  her 
■head  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers.  Signora  Coni.  Zangari,  or, 
tt):  others  call  her,  Corn.  Bividi,  an  aged  lady,  of  an  unblemifhed 
life,  near  Cefena  in  Romagna,  underwent  the  fame  fate  in 
INlarch  She  had  retired  in  the  evening  into  her  cham- 

dier  fomewhat  indifpofed  ; and  in  the  morning  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  reduced  to  allies,  all  except  her  face,  legs, 
ikull,  and  three  fingers.  The  (lockings  and  flioes  flic  had  on 
Vere  not  burnt  in  the  lead.  The  alhes  were  light ; and,  on 
prclling  between  the  fingers,  vanifiied,  leaving  behind  a grofs 
■linking  moifture  with  which  the  Hoor  was  liiiearedj  the  walls 
and  furniture  of  the  room  being  covered  with  a moill  cineri- 
tious  foot,  which  had  not  only  Rained  the  linen  in  the  chetls, 
but  had  penetrated  into  the  clofet,  as  well  as  into  the  room 
•overhead,  the  walls  of  which  were  moiftened  with  the  fame 
vifeous  humour. — We  have  various  other  relations  of  perlbns 
burnt  to  death  in  this  unaccountable  manner,  and  many  have 
written  treatifes  to  account  for  the  caufc  of  fo  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon;  but  their  opinions  are  not  worth  repeating. 

Ik'RNiN’G,  or  brenving,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  denotes  an  in- 
fc(5lious  difcale,  got  in  the  dews  by  converfi ng  with  lewd  wo- 
men, and  fujipofed  to  he  the  fame  with  what  we  now^iall  the 
■njcnereat  djjeaje.  In  a manul'cript  of  the  vocation  of  John  Bale 
to  the  bilhopric  of  Ollbr)',  written  by  hinifelf,  he  fpcaks  of 
Dr.  Hugh  Wefton,  who  was  dean  of  Windl'or  in  15.56,  but 
deprived  by  cardinal  Pole  for  adultery,  thus ; “ At  this  day  is 
leaoherous  Wefton,  who  is  more  praftifed  in  the  arts  of  breech- 
burning,. than  all  the  whores  of  the  (lews.  He  not  along  ago 
brent  a beggar  of  St.  Botolph’s  parith.”  See  Bawdy-house 
and  Stews. 

Burxino,  in  antiquity,  a way  of  difpofing  of  the  dead, 
much  pratlifed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  (till 
retained  by  feveral  nations  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The 
‘antiquity  of  this  cuftom  rifes  as  high  as  the  Theban  war,  where 
we  are  told  of  the  great  folemnity  accompanying  this  cere- 
mony at  the  pyre  of  Menseceus  and  Archemoms,  who  were  co- 
temporary with  Jair  the  eighth  judge  of  Ifracl.  Homer 
abounds  with  funeral  obl'equies  of  this  nature.  In  the  inward 
regions  of  Afia,  the  praftice  was  of  verj'-  ancient  date,  and  the 
continuance  long : for  we  are  told,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
the  king  of  Chionia  burnt  his  fon’s  bod)’’,  and  depofited  the 
afhes  in  a filvcr  urn.  Coeval  almoft  with  the  firft  inftances  of 
this  kind  in  the  eaft,  was  the  praftice  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Herulians,  the  Getes,  and  the  Thracians,  had 
all  along  obferved  it;  and  its  antiquity  was  as  great  with  the 
i Gcltse,  Sannatians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  The  origin 
•of  this  cuftom  feems  to  have  been  out  of  friendfliip  to  the 
' deceal'ed  : their  alhes  were  preferved  as  we  prefcrv'c  the  hair,  or 
a ring,  or  feal,  of  a deceafed  friend. 

U'he  bixlies  of  kings  were  burnt  in  a cloth  made  of  afbeftos, 
that  their  allies  might  be  preferved  from  an)'  mixture  with  the 
: . fuel  and  other  matters  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile.  The  fame 
t method  is  ftill  obferved  with  the  princes  of  Tartary.  Among 
' the  Greeks,  the  body  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a pile,  on  which 
i were  thrown  divers  animals,  and  even  Haves  and  captives,  be- 
! ’fidc.s  unguents  and  perfumes.  In  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  we 
I find  a number  of  Ihccp  and  oxen  thrown  in,  then  four  horfes, 
r followed  by  two  dogs,  and  lallly  by  12  Trojan  prifoners.  I'he 
J like  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  funerals  of  his  Trojan.s ; 

; where,  befidcs  oxen,  fwine,  and  all  manner  of  cattle,  we  find 
j -eight  youths  condemned  to  the  Uames.  The  firft  thing  was  the 
1 tfal  of  the  beafts  wherewith  the  body  was  covered,  that  it  might 
li  confume  the  Iboncr;  it  being  reckoned  great  felicity  to  lie 
; quickly  reduced  to  alhes.  For  the  like  rcalou,  where  numbers 
were  to  be  bunicd  at  the  fame  time,  care  was  taken  to  mix 
. Vox..  II. 


with  the  reft  fome  of  hutnld  conftitutions,  which  they  ^oiiglit 
more  inflammable.  Thus  we  aYe  alliu’cd  by  Plutarch  and 
hiacrobius,  that  for  every  ten  men  it  was  cuftomar;/  to  put  in 
one.  woman.  Soldiers  ufually  had  their  arms  burnt  with  them. 
The  garments  worn  by  the  living  were  all’o  thrown  on  the  pile, 
with  other  ornaments  and  prefents  5 a piece  of  extravagance 
■w'hich  the  Athenian.s  carried  to  fo  great  a height,  that  fome  of 
the  law-givers  were  forced  to  reftrain  them,  by  fevcrc  penalties, 
from  defraiiding  the  living  by  their  liberality  to  the  dead.— -In 
fome  cafes,  burning  was  exprefsly  forbidden  among  the  Romans, 
and  even  looked  upon  as  the  higheft  impiet)'.  Thus  infants, 
who  died  before  the  breeding  of  teeth,  were  intombed  unburnt 
in  the  ground,  in  a particular  place  let  apart  for  this  purpol'e, 
called  fuggnindarium.  The  like  was  pratlifed  with  regard  to 
thofe  who  had  been  ftruck  dead  with  lightning,  who  were  never 
to  be  burnt  again.  Some  fay  that  bvirnlng  was  denied  to  fui.- 
cides. — The  manner  ol’  burning  among  the  Romans  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Greeks  : the  corpfe,  being  brought  out  with- 
out the  city,  was  carried  directly  to  the  place  appointed  far 
-burning  it ; which,  if  it  joined  to  the  fepulchre,  was  called 
hujluvi-,  if  feparate  from  it,  ujirina-,  and  there  laid  on  the  rogus 
or  pyra,  a pile  of  wood  prepared  on  which  to  burn  it,  built  in 
lhape  of  an  altar,  but  of  different  height  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  deceafed.  The  wood  ufed  was  commonly  from  Inch 
trees  as  contain  moll  pitch  or  rofm ; and  if  any  other  were 
ufed,  they  I'plit  it  for  the  more  eafy  catching  fire,  Round  the 
jiile  they  fet  cyprefs  trees,  probably  to  hinder  the  noilbme  fmell 
of  the  corjjfe.  The  body  was  not  placed  on  the  bare  pile,  but 
on  the  couch  or  bed  whereon  it  lay.  This  done,  the  next  of 
blood  performed  the  ceremony  of  lighting  the  pile;  which  they 
did  with  a torch,  turning  their  faces  all  the  while  the  other  way, 
as  if  it  were  done  with  reludlance.  During  the  ceremony,  de- 
curfions  and  games  were  celebrated  ; after  which  came  the 
ojjilcg'min,  or  gathering  together  of  the  bones  and  alhes;  alfo 
waftiing  and  anointing  them,  and  depofi ting  them  in  urns. 

Burning,  among  furgeons,  denotes  the  application  of  an 
aftual  cauteiy,  that  is,  a red-hot  iron  iiiftniment,  to  the  part 
affefted ;,  which  is  otherwife  denominated  cauterizaiion. — ^Thfe 
whole  art  of  phyfic  among  the  Japanefe  lies  in  the  choice  cf 
jdaces  proper  to  be  burnt ; which  are  varied  according  to  the 
dileal'e.  In  the  country  of  the  Mogul,  the  colic  is  cured  by  an 
iron  ring  applied  red-hot  about  the  patient’s  navel.  Certain  it 
is,  that  fome  very  extraordinary  cures  have  been  perfonned  ac-- 
cidentally  by  burning.  The  following  cafe  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Homberg  by  a phyfician  at  Bruges.  A woman,  who 
for  feveral  years  had  her  legs  and  thighs  fwelled  in  an  extra- 
ordlnar)'  manner,  found  fome  relief  from  rubbing  them  before 
the  fire  with  brandy  every  morning  and  evening.  One  even- 
ing the  fire  chanced  to  catch  the  brandy  llie  had  rubbed  herlclf 
with,  and  llightly  burnt  her.  She  applied  fome  brandy 
to  her  burn ; and  in  the  night  all  the  water  her  legs  and  thighs 
were  fwelled  with  was  entirely  dil'charged  by  urine,  and  the 
fwelling  did  not  again  return.  I'he  ancients  had  recourfe  to 
this  remedy  very  frequently,  and  with  a degree  cf  advantage 
that  ought  to  have  deterrcil  nuxlern  furgeotisfroiu  rclinquilhing 
the  pradllce  fo  abfolutely  as  they  have  done. 

Burning  Bnjh.  Sec  Bush. 

Burning- G/,y},  or  Burning- Mirror,  a machine  by  which 
the  fun’s  rays  arc  colloifted  into  a point;  and  bv  that  inc:m.« 
their  force  and  cfledl  are  extremely  heightened,  fo  a.s  to  biun 
objefls  placed  in  it. 

Burning-glalles  are  of  two  kinds,  convix  and  conenvr.  I’hc 
convex  ortc.s  are  lenfe.s,  which  acting  according  to  the  laws  of 
refraction,  incline  the  nays  of  light  towards  the  axLs,  and  unite 
them  in  a point  or  focus.  The  concave  ones  are  mirrors  or 
ailceffors,  whether  made  pf  poliflicd  metal  or  lilvercd  gkil.^  aivri 
1’  t 
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ailing  b-y  the  laws  of  rcfleifilon,  thrOv/  the  rays  back 
into  a point  or  focus  before  the  glal's. 

The  uic  of  liuniing-gluHes  it  appears  is  very  ancient,  many 
of  the  old  authors  relating  fome  effecls  of  them.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, Lucian,  Dion,  Zonaras,  Galen,  Anthemiu.s,  Eultatius, 
Tzet/es,  and  others,  relate  that  by  means  of  them  Archimedes 
fet  tire  to  the  Roman  fleet  at  the  iiege  of  Syracufe.  Tzetze.s  is 
fo  particular  in  his  account  of  this  matter,  that  his  defeription 
luggelred  to  Kirchcr  the  method  by  which  it  was  probably  ac- 
rompliihed.  That  author  fays,  that  “ Archimedes  fet  fire  to 
Alarcellus’s  navy  by  means  ot  a burning-glafs  compofed  of  fmall 
Iquare  mirrors,  nioving  every  way  upon  hinges ; which,  when 
j'laced  in  the  fun’s  rays,  diredWl  them  upon  the  Roman  fleet, 
lo  as  to  reduce  it  to  allies  at  the  diftance  of  a bow-fliot.”  Aiul 
the  burning  power  ot  refledlors  is  ment^pnecLin  Euclid’s' Optic.-;, 
theor.  31.  Again,  Arillophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Clouds, 
introduces  Socrates  as  examining  Strepfiades  about  a method 
he  had  difeovered  of  getting  clear  of  his  debts.  Ide  replies, 
that  “ he  thought  of  making  ul'e  of  a burning-glafs  which  he 
had  hitherto  uled  in  kindling  his  fire  ; tor  Ihoiild  they  bring  ;t 
■w'ri.t  againfl;  me,  Til  immediately  place  my  glafs  in  the  fun  at 
loine  little  diftance  from  it,  and  fet  it  on  lire.”  Pliny  and  Lac- 
tantius  ha\e  alfo  fpoken  ot  glafles  that  burn  by  refradtion. 
The  former  calls  them  halls  ox  globi's  of  cryjial  ox  glafs,  whigh 
being  expofed  to  the  fun,  tranfmit  a heat  fufficient  to  fet  fire 
to.  cloth,  or  corrode  the  dead  lleth  of  thole  patients  who  Rand 
in  need  ot  cauftics  f'and  the  latter,  after  Clemens  Alcxan- 
drinus,  obferves  that  fire  may  be  kindled  by  interpofing  glafles 
filled  •with  water  between  the  fun  and  the  obje£t,  fo  as,  to  tranf- 
init  the  ra}  s to  it. 

Among  the  ancients  the  motl  celebrated  burning  mirrors 
were  thole  of  Archimedes  and  Proclus ; by  the  former  was 
burnt  the  fleet  of  Rlarcellus,  as  above  mentioned ; and  by  the 
latter,,  the  navy  of  Vitellius,  befieging  By'zantium,  according 
to  Zonaras  was  burnt  to  allies. 


Among  the  moderns,  the  moft  remarkable  burning-glafles 
are  thofe  of  Alagine,  of  20  inches  diameter  : of  Sepatala  of 
Milan,  near  42  inches  diameter,  and  which  burnt  at  the  ditlance 
of  15  feet;  ot  Settala  of  Villette,  of  Tfehirnhaufen,  of  Rufl'on, 
of  Tmdaine,  and  of  Parker. 

\ il!eltc,  a French  artiftat  Lyons,  made  a large  mirror,  which 
was  bought  'oy  Tavernier,  and  prefented  to  the  king  of  Pnillia ; 
a fecund,  bought  by  the  king  of  Denmark  ; a third,  prefented 
to  the  Royal  Academy  by  the  king  of  I'l-ance;  and  a 4th  came 
to  Piugland,.  and  was  publicly  tliewn.  This  mirror  is  47 
inches  wide,  being  a fegment  of  a fphere  of  76  inches  radius ; 
fo  that  ius  focus  is  about  38  inches  from  the  vertex  ; and  its 
fubftanrp,  is  a compofition  of  tm,  copper,  and  tin-glals.  Some 
< f its  elfecb  were  as  follow  : 


fee. 


A filver  fixpence  melted  in-  _ 

A George  the  ill’s  halfpenny  in  - 

and  runs  with  a hole  in  _ _ _ 

Tm  melts  in  _ _ . . _ 

C’aR.iron.in,  - - - • - 

Mate  in  _ _ _ . _ 

A folld  fliell  calcines  in  - 
Piece  of  Pompey.’s  pillajr  vitrifies,  the  black  part  in 

the  while  part  in 

Copper  ore  in 

Bone  ralcines  in  4,  and  vitrifie.s  In  - - 

An  emerald  mejts  into  a fubttaucc  like  a torquois  tlone  ; a dia- 
memd  weighing  4 grains  lofes  ^ of  its  weight : the  albcftos 
vitrifies;  as  all  other  bodies  will  do  if  kept  long  enough  in  the 
fbcu.s ; but  when  once  vitrified,  the  mirror  can  go  no  farther 
■with  ihixn.  Puilul.  Tranfi  vol.  iv.  pa.  158.. 
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Tlc’nirnhaufen’s  reflecting  mirrors  produced  equally  furprif- 
ing  cflciTs ; as  they  may  be  feen  ddcribed  in  the  A6la  Erudit, 
tor  16S7,  pa.  32.  And  other  perfons  have  made  very  good 
ones  of  wood,  ftraw,  paper,  ice,  and  other  fubtlances  capable 
of  taking  a proper  form  and  polith. 

hivery  lens,  whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  convexo-con- 
vex, colle61s  the  fun’s  rays,  dlfperfcd  over  its  convexity,  into 
a point  by  refra<SUon ; and  it  is  therefore  a burnlng-glajis,.  The 
molt  coniidcrable  of  this  kind  is  that  made  by  Tfehirnhaufen, 
and  defcrlbed  in  the  fame  A(5la  Emdit.  ’The  diameters  of  his 
lenfes  are  from  3 to  4 feet,  having  the  focus  at  the  diltance  of 
12  feet,  and  its  diameter  an  inch  and  a half.  To  make  the 
focus  more  vivid,  the  rays  are  colleiited  a I'econd  time,  by  a 
fecond  lens  parallel  to  the  firlT,  and  placed  at  fuch  a diftance 
that  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  firll  lens 
is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  fecond  ; fo  that  it  receives  them 
all ; and  the  focus  is  reduced  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  half 
the  quantity,  and  confequcntly  its  force  is  quadrupled.  This 
glals  vitrifies  tiles.  Hates,  pumice-ftones,  &c.  in  a moment. 

It  melts  fulphur,  pitch,  and  all  rofins  under  water ; the  athes 
of  vegetables,  woods  and  other  matters,  are  tranfmuted  into 
glafs ; and  every  thing  applied  to  its  focus  is  either  melted, 
changed  into  a calx,  or  into  fumes.  The  author  obferves  ^ 
that  it  fucceeds  befl;  when  the  matter  applied  is  laid  on  a - 
hard  charcoal  well  burnt. — But  though  the  force  of  the  folar 
ra)'s  be  thus  found  fo  furprifing,  yet  the  rays  of  the  full 
rnoon,  collefted  by  the  fame  burning-glafs,  do  not  flicw  the 
leaft  increafe  of  heat. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  prefented  a bumlng-glafs  to  the  Royal 
Society,  confilling  of  7 concave  glalfes,  fo  placed  that  all  , 
their  foci  join  in  one'  phyfical  point.  Each  glafs  is  about.  . 
iii  inches  diameter;  fix  of  them  are  placed  contiguous  to,  ■! 
and  I'ound  the  feventh,  forming  a kind  of  fpherical  fegy  J/ 
ment,  whole  fi^Jitenfe  is  about  34^  inches  : the  common  fo-  * 
CHS  is  about  22-|  inches  diftant,  and  about  an  inch  in  di-  ! 
ameter.  This  glafs  vitrifies  brick  or  tile  in  i fecond,  aud.^ 
melts  gold  in  30  feconJs.  ) 

M.  Bufibn  alfo  made  a variety  of  verj'  powerful  burning-  A 
glalfes,  both  as  mirrors  and  as  lenfes;  but  at  length  coiir-A..; 
eluded  with  one  which  is  probably  of  the  fame  nature  \vith.,a  J 
that  of  Archiiiiedes,  and  confifted  of  400  mirrors  rcfleiTing  f ; 
their  rays  all  to  one  point,  and  with  which  he  could  melt 
lead  and  tin  at  the  dillance  of  140  feet;  and  with  others 
he  confumed  fubftances  at  the  diftance  of  210.  feet. 

In  Plate  60.  fig.  i.  we  have  given  a reprefentation  of 
Butfon’s  burning  mirror.  Each  of  the  fmall  nfirrors  w’hlch  com-|j' ' 
pofe  it  is  moveable  by  a contrivance  on  the  back  part  of  tlie^  , 
frame,  fo  that  their  rellecftions  may  all  coincide  in  one  point.  1 
By  this  means  they  are  capable  of  being  accommodated  to  va-^ 
rious  heights  of  the  fun,  and  to  dift'erent  diftances.  The  afi— 
jufting  them  in  this  manner  takes  up  a confiderable  time  ; buUJC, 
after  they  are  fo  adjufted,  the  focus  will  continue  unaltered  lor® 
an  hour  or  more.  fr'' 

Eig.  2..reprefents  a contrivance  of  M.  Buffon’s  for  dur.inilh-  i 
Ing  the  thicknefs  of  very  large  refracting  Icnl'cs.  He  obfervts,ljg 
that  in  large  lenfes  of  this  kind,  and  wnich  are  moll  conve-c 
nient  for  many  purpofes,  the  thicknefs  of,  the  glafs  in  the  m:d-'" 
die  is  fo  gre-at  as  very  much  to  dimiiillh  their,  force.  For  this- 
reafoa  he  propofos  to  form  a burning-glafs  of  concentric  cir-- 
cular  pieces  of  glafs,  each  refting  upon  the  other,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  figi.re.  His  method  is  to  divide  the  convex  arch-, 
of  the  lens  into  three  equal  parts.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  diameter 
to  be  26  inches,  and  the  thicknefs  in  the  middle  to  be  three 
inches;  By  dividing  the  lens  into  three  concentric  circles,  and; 
laying  the  one  over  the  other,  the  tUicknefs  of  the  middle  piece- 
need  only  be  one  inch;  at  the  lame  time  that  the  lens  will 
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have  the  fame  convexity,  and  almoft  the  fame  focal  diftance, 
as  in  the  other  cafe  5 while  the  eftedls  of  it  mult  be  much 
greater  on  account  of  the  greater  thinnefs  of  the  glafs. 

From  a great  number  of  experiments  made  with  this  lens, 
the  following  are  fciedled  to  lerve  as  fpecimens  of  its  powers : 


Subftances  fufedj  with  their 
of  fulion. 

Scoria  of  wrought  iron 
Common  fiate 
Silver,  pure 
riatina,  pure 
Kickell 

Call  Iron,  a cube 

Kcarlh 

Gi/hl,  pure 

Cryflal  pebble 

<Jauk,  or  terra  ponderofa 

La%’a 

Albeftos 

Bar  Iron,  a cul?e 
Steel,  a cube 
Garnet 
Copper,  pure 

Onyx  - r 

Zeolites 

Pumice  Stone 

Oriental  Emerald 

Jafper 

White  Agate 
Flint,  oriental 
Topaa,  or  Cbryfollte 
Common  Limeltonc 
White  rhomboidal  Spar 
Volcanic  Clay 
Cornifh  Moorflone 
Rough  Cornelian 
Rotten  Stone 


■eight,  and 

time 

Ti  m e 
in  fee. 

IVgt, 
in  grs. 

. 

2 

. 12 

■ 

- 

2 

10 

- 

3 

20 

- 

- 

3 

10 

- 

- 

3 

16 

- 

- 

3 

10 

- 

- 

3 

10 

- 

- 

4 

20 

- 

- 

6 

7 

- 

- 

7 

10 

- 

- 

7 

10 

- 

- 

10 

10 

- 

- 

12 

10  ' 

- 

- 

12 

10 

- 

- 

17 

10  1 

- 

- 

20 

33 

- 

- 

2.3 

10 

- 

- 

2.3 

la 

- 

- 

24 

10 

- 

- 

25 

2 

- 

- 

2.3 

10 

- 

- 

.3° 

10 

- 

- 

3° 

10 

- 

- 

4.3. 

3 

- 

- 

.3.3 

10  • 

- 

- 

60 

10  , 

- 

- 

60 

10 

- 

- 

60 

10 

- 

- 

7.5 

10 

- 

- 

So 

10 

In  the  Elevation  reprefented  in  the  plate,  A Is  the  lens-  of  the 
diameter  mentioned  : thicknefs  in  the  centre,  3 inches  and  one 
fourth:  weight,  212  pounds:  length  of  the  focus,  6 feet  8 
inches ; diameter  of  ditto,  i inch.  B,  a fecond  lens,  whole 
diameter  in  the  frame  is  16  inches,  and  fhows  in  the  clear  ip, 
inches  : thicknefs  in  the  centre,  i.  inch  hve  eighths : weight  a i 
pounds : length  of  focus,  29  inches  : diameter  of  ditto,  three.- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  When  the  two  above  lenfes  are  compounded 
together,  the  length  of  the  focus  is  5 feet  3 inches ; diameter 
of  ditto,  half  an  inch.  C,  a truncated  cone,  comj)ofed  of  21 
ribs  of  wood ; at  the  larger  end  is  fixed  the  great  lens  A,  at 
the  fmaller  extremity  the  leilcr  lens  B : near  the  fmaller  end  is 
alfo  fixed  a rack,  D,  paffing  through  the  pillar  L,  moveable 
by  a pinion  turning  in'thc  laid  pillar,  by  means  of  the  handle 
FI,  and  thus  giving  a vertical  motion  to  the  machine.  F,  a 
bar  of  wood,  fixed  between  the  two  lower  ribs  of  the  cone  at 
G;  having,  within  a chaced  mortice  in  which  it  moves,  an  ap- 
paratus, H,  with  the  iron  plate,  I,  fixed  thereto  j and  this  part 
turning  on  a ball  an<l  locket,  K,  a method  is  thereby  obtained 
of  placing  the  matter  under  experiment,  ff>  a.s  to  be  afted  upon 
by  the  focal  rays  in  the  moft  dired  ami  powerful  manner. 
L T.,  a ftrong  mahogany  frame,  moving  on  caflor.s,  MM.  Im- 
mediately under  the  tabic  N arc  three  fridion  wheels,  by 
which  the  machine  moves  h<)rI/.ontaiIy.  O,  a ftrong  iron  bow, 
in  which  the  lens  and  the  cone  hang. 

In  the  St  f lion,  a is  the  gieat  lens  muiked  A In  the  elevation,  h, 
pj-mjje  which  contains  the  lens,  c,  Ihelmall  lens  marked  B. 


2, 


d,  The  frame  which  contaIn.s  the  ftnall  lens,  e,  The  trun- 
cated cone,  marked  C.  f,  The  bar  on  which  the  apjiaratuj 
marked  F moves,  g,  The  iron  plate  marked  I.  Z>,  the  cone 
of  rays  formed  b;-  the  rclVadion  of  the  great  lens  a,  and  fall- 
ing on  the  lens  c.  7,  The  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  lens  c.  Frent-vieze.  k,  1'he  great  lens.  /,  The 
frame  containing  it.  ni,  The  ftrong  iron  bow  in  which  it 
hangs. 

Burning  Mountains.  See  jEtka,  Etna,  Vksuvius, 

and  Volcano,  with  the  plates  accompanying  them. 

Burning  Springs.  Of  thefe  there  are  many  in  diirerent 
parts  of  the  world  j particularly  one  in  Dauphiny  near  Gre- 
noble j another  near  Hermanftadt  in  Tranlylvania ; a third  at 
Chermay,  a village  near. Switzerland ; a fourth  in  the  canton 
of  Friburg;  and  a fifth  not  far  from  the  city  of  Cracow  in  Po- 
land. There  alfo  is,  or  was,  a famous  fpring  of  the  fame  kind- 
at  V'igan  in  Lancafliire,  which  upon  the  approach  of  a lighted’ 
candle,  would  take  fire  and  burn  like  fpirit  of  wine  for  a whole 
day.  But  the  moft  remarkable  thing  of  this  kind,  or  at  leaft 
that  of  which  we  have  the  . moll  particular  defeription,  was« 
dilcovered  in  i/H  ut  Brofely  in  Shropftiire.  An  account  of 
this  extraordinary  fpring  was  publilhed  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Ma- 
fon,  Woodv/ardian  profeflbr  at  Cambridge,  in  17,46.  The 
caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  eafdy  explained,  when  we  refleft, 
that  the  mud  of  a common  pit  when  Itirred  with  a Hick,  will; 
fend  up  large  bubbles  of  intlammable  air,  which^  would  bura> 
rapidly,,  if  a candle  were  applied  to  it. 

BuiiNiNG  of  Colours,,  among  painters.  There  are  feveraE 
colours  that  require  burning ; as,,  i.  Lamp-black,  which  is  a 
colour  of  fo  greafy  a nature,  that,  except  it  is-burnt,  it  will'i 
require  a.  long  time  to  dry.  The'method  is,  to  put  It  into 
a crucible  over  a'cl’ear  fire,  and  letting  It  remain  till  no  man- 
ner of  fmoke  arifes  from  it.  2..  Umber,  which;  if  intended, 
for  colouring  a horfe,  or  as  a flmdow  for  gold,  ftiould  be  put 
into  the  naked  fire,  in  large  lumps,  and  not  taken  out  till  It  is 
thoroughly  red  hot.  Some  indeed^  prefer  burning  it  in  a ci'uci- 
ble.  4.  To  make  Ivory  black,  fill  two  crucibles  with  pieces- or 
ftiavings  of  ivoiy,  then  clap  their  two  mouths  together,  and  ' 
bind  them  firft  v/ith  an  iron  wire,  and  lute  -tlie  i(fints  dole 
with  clay,  fait,  and  horfe-dung,  well  beaten . together ; theijj 
let  it  over  the  fire,  covering  it  all  over  with  coals ; let  it  rc 
main  in  the  fire  till  the  matter  inclol'ed  is  thoroughly  red-hot : ■ 
then  take  it  out  of  the  fire,  but  do  not  open  the  crucibles  till 
they  are  perfeftly  cold ; for  were  they  o]icncd  while  hot,  the 
matter  would  turn  to  alhes ; and  fo  it  will  be  if  tlie- joints - 
are  not  luted  clofc.  Common  bone- treated  after. this  manner- 
will  make  a very  good  black. 

BURNISHER,  a rouml  polifned  piece  of  ftcel,  fci-rlng  ■ 
fmooth  and  give  a luftre  to  metals.-  Of  thefe  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  different  figures,  liralght,  crooked, , v'ce.  Half 
burnifliers  are  ufed  to  folder  filver,  as  well  as  to  give  a luftre.  . 
Burniftier.s  for  gold  and  filver  are  commonly  made  of  a dog's  01  > 
wolf’s  tooth,  fet  in  the  end  of  an  iron  or  wooden  handle.  Ot  late, , 
agates  and-pobbles  have  becu  introduced,  which  many  prefer  to  ■> 
the  dog’s  tooth.  The  burnillicrs  ufed  by  engraver.-,  in  copper, 
ufuully  have  one  end  to  burnilli  with  and  the  other  to  fi'nipe. 

BURNISHING,  is  the  art  of  fmoothing  or  pNiftiing  a me- 
talline body,  by  a brilk  rubbing  of  It  with  .a  burnilhcr.  Book 
binders  bunufli-  the  edges  ol  their  books,  by  rubbing  them  with  < 
a ilog’s  toot  h . 

BURNLEY,  a. town  of  Lancafliire  in-:England,  .fltuated  In 
"NV.  long.  2.  3.  N.  lilt.  51.  jS. 

BURNTU  00 D,  a town  of  F.flex  in  England,  fltuated  on- 
a hill,  in  E.  long.  o.  25.  N.  lat.  31.  5S. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a horn  next  a deer’s  head. 

Burk-7’.7w/',  01  BiLi)(iK-P.'o/77>.  .See  Bildge. 

BURRi'l,  Bouhee,  or  Borec,  a kind  of  dance  compofld  cf 
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Ihrec  'ftcps  joined  together  in  two  motions,  begitn  with  a 
crotchet  riling.  The  tirft  couplet  contains  twice  four  inea- 
fures,  the  lecond  twice  eight.  It  confifts  of  a balance  and 
Coupee. 

BURROCK,  a fmall  wicr,  or  dam,  where  wheels  are  laid  in 
3 river,  for  the  taking  of  fith. 

BURROUGIIvS’s  MACHINE,  for  grinding  and  polifliing  plate 
glafs  j and  for  which  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts 
gave  the  inventor  a premium  of  70I. 

This  machine  confills  of  a cog-wheel  A,  FI.  57.  fig.  1.  12 
feet  in  diameter,  carri'irig  72  cogs  j which  turn  a trundle-head 
•B,  one  foot  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  furnilhed  with  eight 
rounds  ; and  alfo  an  horizontal  fpur-wheel  C,  of  12  Cogs,  and 
one  foot  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  trundle-head  B turns 
a fipur-wheel  D of  ten  cogs,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter. This  fpur-wheel  has  two  cranks,  a h,  in  its  thaftj 
•one  of  \\>hich  a gives  motion  to  a wooden  frame  r,  about  34 
inches  long  aud  19  broad.  On  the  under  fide  of  this  frame 
are  fattened  by  ferews  twelve  pieces  of  polifhed  metal,  each  five 
inches  aiul  a hilflong,  and  three  broad,  covered  with  Icatherj 
and  underneath  thefe  polilhers,  a glafs  plate  cemented  in  an- 
other frame  is  placed  on  the  bench  d,  and  polilhed  with  trijuili 
by  the  motion  given  to  the  upper  frame  by  the  crank  a.  The 
nuts  of  the  ferews  which  fatten  the  p(jlitliers  to  the  upper  frame 
-are  not  fcrcwcd  defe  to  the  w'ood,  in  order  to  give  the  frame 
nvK.ni  to  play  : by  which  contrivance  the  perpendicular  rife  of 
the  crank  is  avoided,  and  the  motion  of  the  polilhers  always 
paralltil  and  equal.  The  under  frame  may  be  moved  by  the 
•hand  in  any  diredion  without  flopping  the ‘machine 5 by  which 
•means  the  plate,  when  larger  than  the,  polilhing  frame  can 
-cover  in  its  motion,  will  be  equally  polillied  in  every  part. 

The  other  crank  b gives  motion  to  two  other  polifliers 
marked  n,  0,  which  have  an  alternate  motion  by  the  bending 
of  the  crauk ; they  move  upon  the  fame  plate,  and  have  an 
•equal  number  of  polilhers  as  that  already  deferibed.  The 
fame  crank  alfo  gives  motion  to  a contrivance  rejrccfented  at  e 
for  polifliing  Ipedacle-glafles.  It  confifls  of  two  fegments  of 
the  fame  fphere;  one  concave  and  the  other  convex.  On  the 
latter  the  glafl'e.s  are  cemented;  and  polilhed  by  the  former, 
•which  is  moved  by  the  crank  b.  The  convex  fegnient  may  be 
moved  round  by  the  hand  without  flopping  the  machine,  fo 
-that  all  theglafles  on  its  luperficies  will  be  equally  jiolilhed. 

The  other  fpur-wheel  C,  by  means  of  a crank  ki  its  fliaft, 
■gives  motion  to  another  frame  g,  employed  in  grinding  the 
glafs  plates.  The  rod  b,  extended  from  the  crank  to  the 
■frame  g,  is  faflened  to  the  latter  by  means  of  a pivot,  in  order 
to  admit  of  a rotatory  motion,  as  well  as  that  given  it  by  the 

• crank  in  a longitudinal  diredion.  This  rotatory  motion  -is  cf- 
■fedled  by  means  of  a rod  -of 'iron  i,  called  a trigger,  (harp  at  the 
extremity  next  the  frame,  where  it  touches  the  teeth  of  an 
horizontal  fpur-wheel,  or  circular  piece  of  wood,  fixed  on  the 
grinding-plate,  while  the  other  end  is  extended  three  feet  two 
Inches  to  the  centre  of  motion. 

Rut  this  contrivance,  in  which  ‘the  merit  of  the  machine 
principally  confifls,  will  he  much  better  conceived  from  a fmall 

• delineation  of  it  by  itfelf  (fig.  a.),  where  F is  the  crank  marked^ 
in  fig.  I.  and  turned  by  the  fpur-wheel  C in  the  fame  figure. 

•G  is  the  trigger,  three  feet  two  inches  long.  I,  a roll  fixed 
/on  the  trigger  for  the  nxl  to  Aide  on.  H,  the  horizontal  fpur- 
wheel,  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  on  the  grincjing-plate, 
the  teeth  of  which  is  touched  by  tVe  trigger ; but  with  a very 
unequal  force,  as  it  will  wholly  depend  upon  the  grinding-plate’s 
being  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  the  centre  of  motion  ijf  the 
•trigger.  By  this  fimple  contrivance,  the  grinding-plate  has  a 
very  compound  motion,  never  moving  exatlly  in  the  fame 
rack,  and  therefore  mufl  grind  the  plates  equally  in  every  part. 
'Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  others  for  producing  the 
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fame  effeft,  but  without  fuccefs  ; the  grihdlng-plate  always 
following  the  fame  track,  confequently  the  plates  were  ground 
unequally. 

BURROW  (Sir  James),  mafler  of  the  crown  office,  was 
elefted  F.  R . S.  and  F.  A.  S.  in  1 73  r . On  the  death  of  Mr.  Weft 
in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill  the  prefident's  chair  at  the 
Royal  Society  till  the  anniverfary  eledtion,  when  he  refigned  it 
to  Sir  John  Pringle;  and  Auguft  10,  1773,  when  the  Society 
prefented  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  publiflied  two  volumes  of  Reports  in  1^66 i 
two  others  in  17.71  and  1776;  and  a volume  of  Decilicms  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  upon  fettlement  cafes  from  1732  to 
-1772  (to  which  was  fubjoined  An  FilFay  on  Puniluation),  in 
three  parts,  4to,  1768,  1772,  1776.  The  eflay  was  alfo  printed 
fcj)arately  in  4U),  in  1773.  He  publiflied,  without  his mme, 

“ A few  Anecdotes  and  Obfervations  relating  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  his  family,  ferving  to  reiVi-fy  feveral  errors  concerning 
him,”  publiflied  by  Nicol.  Conin.  Papadopoli,  in  his  Hijlaria 
Gymnajii  Patuvitii,  4to.  He  died  in  the  year  1782. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a warren,  fenlng  as  a covert  for 
rabbits,  &c.  A coney’s  coming  out  of  her  burrow  is  called  bolt- 
ing. To  catch  conep,  they  fometinies  lay  jmrfe-nets  over 
the  'burrows,  tlien  put  in  a terrier  clofe  muzzled,  which  making 
the  creature  bolt,  llie  is  caught  in -the  net. 

BURROWSTOUNNESS,  or  Eorkow-stounness,  a fea- 
port  town  of  Weft  Lothian,  fituated  on  the  Ifiirth,  iS  miles 
well  from  Itdinburg-h.  It  is  a fmall  town,  hut  has  a confider- 
uWe  tra<le,  and  a very  commodicais  harbour-.  Its  exports  in 
fait  and  coals  are  very  great,  and  it  has  all'o  feveral  veliels  em- 
ployed in  the  Greenland  flfhery. 

BURSA,  or  Prusa,  in  geography,  the  capitai  of  Bithynia  in 
Afia  Minor,  fituated  in  a fine  fruitful  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Olympus,  about  100  miles  fouth  of  Conflantinople. 

E.  long.  29.  o.  N.  lat.  40.  30. 

Buksa  Pajloris,  ip  botany.  See  Thlaspi. 

Bu-ksa,  Burfc,  origiRally  fignifies  a purfe.  In  middle-age 
writers  it  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a little  college  or  hall 
in  an  univerflty,  for  -the  refidence  of  fludents,  called  burfalcs  or 
btirfarii.  In  the  French  univerfities  it  flill  denotes  a founda- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  j.)oor  ifcholars  in  their  iludics.  The 
nomination  to  burfes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons  and  foun- 
ders. The  buries  of  colleges,  however,  are  neft  benefices,  but 
mere  places  alfigned  to  certain  countries  and  perflins.  A 
burfe  becomes  vacant  'by  the  burfer’s  being  promoted  to  a 
cure. 

BURS./E  Mucos.®;  fmall  glands  which  fecrcte  a muais  to 
lubricate  the  parts  on  which  they  are  fituated.  See  Anatomy. 

BURSAR,  or  Bueser,  {Burfarius),  is  ufed  i-n  middle  age 
writers  for  a treafurcr  or  calh-keeper.  -In  this  fenfe  we  meet 
with  burfars  of  colleges'.  Conventual  burl’ars  were  oflicers  in 
monaftcrie.s,  who  were  to  deliver  up  their  accounts  yearly  on 
the  day  after  Michaelmas.  The  word  is  fonned  from  the  La- 
tin hurfa,  whence  alfo  the  Englifli  word  .purje  ■,  hence  alfo  the 
officer,  who  in  a college  is  called  burfar,  in  a Ihip  is  called 
fur/iT. 

Bursars,  or  Burfors,  {Burjarii),  alfo  denote  thole  to  whom 
flipends  are  paid  out  of  a burfe  or  fund  appointed  for  that  pur-  " 
;pofe. 

BURSARIA,  the  burfary,  or  exchequer  of  collegiate  and 
conventual  bodies  ; or  the  place  of  receiving,  paying,  and  ac  • 
counting  by  the  biirlarii  or  burfars. 

BURSE,  in  matters  of  commerce,  denotes  a public  edifice 
in  certain  cities,  for  the  meeting  of  merchants  to  negotiate 
hills,  and  confer  on  other  matters  relating  to  money  and  trade. 
In  this  fenfe,  burfe  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we  other- 
wife  call  an  exchange.  The  firll  place  of  this  kind  to  which 
the  name  Burfe  was  given,  Guicchardin  allures  us  was  at 
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?nige*  : and  it  took  ils  denomination  from  nn  hotel  adjoining 
to  it,  built  by  a lord  of  the  family  de  la  Eourfe,  whofe  arma, 
which  are  three  })url'ea,  arc  Hill  found  on  the  crowning  over 
the.  portal  of  the  houl'e.  Cattel’s  account  is  I'oiuewhat  dit- 
ferent,  ‘viz.  that  the  merchants  of  Bruges  bought  a houfe  or 
apartment  to  meet  in,  at  which  was  the  ligti  ol  the  purle. 
From  this  city  the  name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
like  places  in  others,  as  in  Antwerp,  AmHerdain,  Bergen  in 
Nonvay,  and  London.  This  laft,  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  the  burfe  of  merchants,  had  the  denomination 

fince  given  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  usyal  exchange.  The 
mod  confiderable  bnrfe  is  that  of  Amllerdam,  which  is  a 
large  building  230  feet  long  and  130  broad,  round  which  runs 
a periltyle  20  feet  wide.  The  columns  of  the  perillyle,  which 
are  46,  are  numbered,  for  the  coiiveniency  of  rinding  people. 
It  will  hold  4500  perfons.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  there 
were  public  places  for  the  meeting  of  merchants  in  mod:  of  the 
trading  cities  of  the  empire  j that  built  at  Rome,  in  the  a^pth 
j'ear  after  its  fomidation,  under  the  conlulate  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  Pnblius  Servilius,  was  denominated  the  cu/legv  if 
merchants  ; fome  remains  of  it  are  Hill  to  he  feen,  and  are 
known  by  the  modern  Romans  under  the  name  loggia.  The 
Hans  towns,  after  the  example  of  the  Homans,  gave  the  name 
•of  colleges  to  their  burfes. 

BL^RSERA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  triph)'l- 
lous  ; the  corolla  tripetalous  ; the  capfnle,  carnous,  trivalvcd, 
and  monofpermous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  gummifera, 
or  gum  elcmi.  This  is  frequent  in  woods  in  moft  of  the  Ba- 
hama iilands,  ami  grows  Ipeedily  to  a great  height  and  thick- 
nefs.  The  bark  is  brown,  and  very  like  the  birch  of  Britain. 
The  wood  is  loft  and  nfelefs,  except  when  pieces  of  the  limbs 
are  put  into  the  ground  as  fences.  When  it  grows  readily,  and 
becomes  a durable  barrier.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  mid- 
dle rib  five  or  fix  inches  long,  with  the  pinnae  fet  oppofite  to 
•one  another  on  footftalks  half  an  inch  long.  It  has  yellow 
flowers,  male  and  female  on  dift’erent  trees.  Thelc  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  purple-coloured  berries  bigger  than  large  peas,  hang- 
ing in  cl  alters  on  a ftalk  of  about  rive  inches  long,  to  which 
C4ch  beny  is  joined  by  a footflalk  of  half  an  inch  long.  The 
feed  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a triangular  figure,  inclofed  within  a 
thin  capfule,  which  divides  in  three  parts,  and  difeharges  the 
feed.  The  fruit,  when  cut,  difeharges  a clear  balfain  or  tur- 
pentine, eftcemed  a good  medicine,  ]>artic>ilarly  for  horfes. 
On  wounding  the  bark,  a thick  milky  liquor  is  obtained,  which, 
loon  concretes  into  a refin  no.way  diti'erent  from  the  ginn  elcmi 
of  the  lliops.  See  Amyris,  and  PI.  Dr.  Browne,  and 
after  him  Linnaeus,  have,  according  to  Dr.  W'right,  hiiffaken 
the  bark  of  the  roots  for  the  fimarouba,  which  is  a fpdcics  of 
QuAs.sr  A. 

BUiri’OX  u/)on  Trf.nt,  a town  of  Staflbrdfhirc.  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  formerly  a large  abbey  ; and  over  the  river  'J'lcnt 
it  has  now  a famous  bridge  of  free  (lone,  about  a (Uiarter  ot  a 
mile  in  length,  fiipjiortcd  by  37  arches.  It  conhl'ts  chietly  ot 
one  long  (ireet,  which  nurs  from  the  place  where  the  abbey 
ti.o(K.l  to  the  bridge;  ami  ha.s  a good  market  for  corn  and  pnj- 
■virions.  Burton  ale  i.s  reckoned  the  bell  of  any  brought  (o 
London.  E.  long.  s.,']6.  i\.  lat.  32,  48. 

Buutov,  a town  of  lancolnthire.  in  England,  feated  on  a 
lifll  near  the  river  Trent.  It  i.->  but  a linall  jdace,  and  lituated 
in  W.  long.  o.  30.  N.  lat.  53.  40. 

Buktov,  a town  of  \\h-;lmorcland  in  I'lngland,  feated  in  a 
valley  near  a large  hill  called  Farleton-knof-tull.  It  is  jiretty 
well  huilt,  and  lies  on  the  great  road  Inim  Lancaller  to  C'arliile. 
W,  long.  a.  33.  X.  lat.  yg,  10. 

BUR'rON  ( Robert;,  known  to  the  learned  by  the  name  of 
Democritus  junior,  w;is  younger  bujlhcr  to  William  Biu'Uui, 
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who  wrote  '' The  .antiquities  of  Leiecfleifiiire and  Ixyrn  of 
an  ancient  family  at  Jiindley,  in  that  county,  npcm  the  Sth 
of  February  1376.  He  was  a man  of  general  leaniing ; a 
great  philofopher ; an  exaft  mathematician;  and  (whal  makes 
the  peculiarity  of  his  charadter)  a very  curious  calculator  ot 
nativities.  He  was  extremely  Ibidious,  and  of  a melancholy 
turn ; yet  an  agreeable  companion,  and  very  humorous.  Tbs 
anatomy  of  rnelanch-h,  by  Democritus  junior,  as  he  calls  hiin- 
lelf,  ihow.s,  tlut  thelc  dlrferent  qualities  were  mixed  together 
in  his  compolition.  This  book  was  printed  rirlt  in  qto,  aften- 
wards  in  folio,  in  1624,  1632,  1638,  and  1652,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  bookfeller,  who,  as  Mr.  Wc>od  tells  us,  got 
an  eftate  by  it.  Some  circumllanc.es  attending  his  death  oc- 
calioned  ftrangc  fulpicions.  He  died  in  his  chamber  at  or  very 
near  the  lime  which,  it  feems,  he  had  fome  years  before  pre- 
dicted from  the  calcuLation  of  his  nativity ; and  this  exadtnefs 
made  it  whifpered  about,  that  for  the  glory  of  aftrology,  and 
rather  than  his  calculation  Ihould  fail,  he  became-  indeed’  a f lo 
de  fe.  Ibis,  however,  was  generally  difcredite<l ; he  was  buried 
with  due  folemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrill-church,  and 
had  a fair  monument  ercdled  to  his  memory.  He  left  behind 
him  a ver}'  choice  colleflion  of  books.  He  bequeathed  many 
to  the  Bodleian  library;  and  lool.  to  Chrift-church,  the  in- 
tereft  of  which  was  to  be  laid  out  yearly  in  books  for  their 
library.  According  to  an  account  j)uhli{lied  in  the  Tranf- 
ailions  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter, 
by  Dr.  Ferriai',  it  appears,  that  the  celebrated  Sterne  borrowed 
many  of  his  molt  beautiful  pallages  from  the  Anatomy  of 
jMeiancholy. 

Burton  (John),  D.  D.  a Lite  worthy  and  learned  divine, 
was  born  in  1696,  at  AVeinbworth,  in  Devonfhire,  his  father" 
being  reftor  of  that  parilb  ; and  was  educated  at  Corpus 
Chrilli  college,  0.xford.  In  1723,  being  then  pro-proAor  and 
mafter  of  the  fchools,  he  (poke  a Latin  oration  before  the  de- 
termining bachfelor,  which  is  intitled  “ lieU ; or,  An  inftance' 
of  a magiftrate’s  erring  through  unleafonable  lenity ;”  written 
and  publiflied  with  a view  to  encourage  the  falutary  exercife.  of 
ac.idemical  difcipline.  When  the  fellliirg  of  Georgia  was  in 
agitation,  Dr.  Brav,  jnltly  revered  for  his  inftiLution  of  pa- 
rochial libraries.  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  Dr.  Bcniman,  and  other 
learned  divines,  entrcalcd  Mr.  Burton’s  pious  allillance  in  that- 
undertaking.  This  he  readily  gave,  by  preaching  before  the^ 
Ibciety  in  173J.  About  the  fame  time,  on  the  death  of  ])r.' 
Edward  Littleton,  he  was  prefented  by  Eton  college  to  the* 
vicarage  of  Manle-Derham,  in  Oxfordlhirc.  Here  a melan- 
clmlv  fccne,  which  too  often  appears  in  the  inanfions  of  the 
clergy,  prefented  itfelf  to  his  view , a widow,  with  three  in-' 
farit  daughter.^,  without  a home,  without  a fortune.  Erom  his' 
c(>m])afllon  arofe  love,  the  confequence'  of  which  was  marriage;' 
for  Mrs.  Littleton  was  handfome,  elegant,  accumplillied,  in-- 
genious,  and  had  *grcat  fweetnefs  of  temper.  In  1760,  he 
exchanged  his  vicarage  of  Maple- De.rhani,  for  the  rectory  of 
Worplel'don  in  Surry.  In  his  advanced  age,  rinding  his  eyes 
begin  to  fail  him,  he  collected  and  puhliihed,  in  one  volume, 
all  his  fcattcrcd  pieces,  under  the  title  t)t  Opufeula  mifeellanea  ; 
and  foon  after  (lied,  Felmtary  iilh,  I77^- 

Burton,  in  the  fea-laiiiptage,  a Im.all  tackle  confifting  of 
two  fmgle  blocks,  that  may  he  made  fall  any  where  at  jileafme, 
for  hoiliing  linall  Ihiirg'.s  in  and  out. 

BURY,  is  fumetinies  ufel  to  denote  the  hole  or  don  of  fome 
animal  under  ground.  In  this  Icnlc-rv'o  fay  the  hur\  (,if  a mole, 
a torloife,  or  the  like.  The  grillottdpa,  or  mole-cricket,  digs 
ill'clt'  a hurv  with  ils  forefeet,  which  are  in  tde  broad  and  Itnrng 
for  that  jnii-jKife.  Natnralilin  (peak  of  a kind  of  urchin.'^  in  the 
illand  of  Mtirugiian,  which  have,  two  entries  to  their  buries,  one 
1oward.s  the  north,  the  (Jthcr  tis  the  fouth,  -(A  hich  they  open  and 
llmt  altern.iLcly  as  the  wind  happens  to  lie. 
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Bury,  in  geography,  a market  town  of  Lancafhire,  about 
50  miles  Ibuth-eaft  of  Lanoaiter.  It  is  a barony  in  the  family 
uf  Albemarle.  W.  long.  2.  20.  N.  lat.  5 36. 

Bury  (St.  Edmund’s),  or  Si.  Eihuunds  bury,  the  county 
.town  of  Suft'nlk,  about  12  miles  eaft  of  Xew-inarket,  and  70 
north-eaft  of  Londoai.  E.  long,  o,  45.  N.  lat.  52.  20. 

BURYING,  the  fame  with  interment  or  Butu au.  Burying 
Alive  was  the  punilhment  of  a veftal  who  lead  violated  her  vow 
of  virginity.  The  unhappy  ]>ricflefs  was  let  down  into  a deep 
pit,  with  bread,  water,  milk,  oil,  a lamp  burning,  and  a bed 
to  lie  on.  But  thi.-^  \\~.is  only  for  fliew  j for  tlie  moment  fhe  was 
let  down,  they  began  to  call  in  the  earth  upon  her  till  the  pit 
was  tilled  up.  Some  middle  age  writers  feem  to  make  buryihg 
alive  {(iefojfio)  the  punUhment  of  a womaii  thief.  Lord  Bacon 
gives  inllances  of  the  refurreition  of  perfons  who  have  been 
buried  alive.  The  famous  Duns  Scotus  is  of  the  number^  who, 
having  been  feized  with  a catalejdi.s,  was  thopght  dead,  and 
laid  to  lleep  among  his  fat  hens,  but  ralfed  again  by  hi.s  fervant 
in  whofe  abfence  he  had  been  buried.  Bartholin  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a woman,  who,  on  recovering  from  an  apoplexy,  could 
not  be  convinced  but  that  fhe  was  dead,  and  folicited  lb  long 
and  fo  earneilly  to  be  buried,  that  they  were  forced  to  comply  ; 
and  performed  the  ceremonies,  at  lealt  in  aj^pearance.  'I'he  fa- 
mous emperor  Charles  V.  afeer  his  abdication,  took  it  in  his 
head  to  have  his  burial  celebrated  in  his  lifetime,  and  ailifted 
at  it. 

Burying  Place.  The  ancients  buried  out  of  citic.s  and 
towns  j an  ufage  which  we  find  equally  among  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  Among  the  laft,  burying  within  the  walls  was 
exprefsiy  prohibited  by  a law  of  the  12  tables.  The  ufual 
places  of  interment  were  in  the  fuburbs  and  fields,  but  efpe- 
cially  by  the  way-fides.  AYe  have  inftances,  however,  of  perfons 
buried  in  the  city ; but  it  was  a favour  allowed  only  to  a few 
of  lingular  merit  in  the  commonwealth*  Plutarch  lays,  thofe 
who  had  triumphed  were  indulged  in  it.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
Val.  Publicola  and  C.  Fabricius  are  faid  to  have  had  tombs 
in  the  forum  ; and  Cicero  adds  Tubertus  to  the  number,  Ly- 
curgus  allowed  his  Lacedemcmians  to  bury  their  dead  within 
the  city  and  around  their  temples,  that  the  youth,  being  inured 
to  fuch  fpeftacles,  might  be  the  lefs  terrified  with  the  appre- 
henfion  of  death.  Two  reafons  are  alleged  why  the  ancients 
buried  out  of  cities ; the  firft,  an  opinion,  that  the  fight,  touch, 
or  even  neighbourhood,  of  a corpfe  defiled  a man,  efpecially  a 
prieft  j whence  that  rule  in  A.  Gelllus,  that  the  jlanien  Dial'n 
might  not  on  any  account  enter  a place  where  there  was  a 
grave : the  fecond,  to  prevent  the  air  from  being  cornipted  by 
the  flench  of  putrefied  bodies,  and  the  buildings  from  being  en- 
dangered by  the  frequency  of  funeral  fires.  Burying  in 
churches  was  not  allowed  for  the  firft  300  years  after  Chrift3 
and  the  fame  was  feverely  prohibited  by  the  Chriftian  emperors 
for  many  ages  aftenvards.  The  firfl  ftej)  towards  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  pradlicc  of  erefting  churches  over  the  graves  of 
feme  martyrs  in  the  country,  and  tranllating  the  relics  of 
others  into  churches  in  the  city  : the  next  was,  allowing  kings 
apd  emperors  to  be  buried  in  the  atrium  or  church-porch,  in. 
the  6th  century,  the  people  began  to  be  admitted  into  the 
church-yardsj  and  fome  princes,  founders,  and  bilhops,  into- 
the  church.  From  that  time  the  matter  feems  to  have  been 
left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefc. 

BUSBEC  (Augur  Gillen,  lord  of),  a perfon  illullrious  on 
account  of  his  embaflies,  was  born  at  Comines,  in  the  year 
1522  5 and  educated  at  the  moft  famous  univerfities,  at  Lou- 
vain, at  Paris,  at  Venice,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Padua.  He  was 
engaged  in;  feveral'  important  employments  and  negotiations. 
His.  Difeourfe  of  the  Hate  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  his 
Relation  of  his  two  journeys  to  Turkey  are  much  eftcemed. 
Fie  died  in  1591. 


BUSBY  (Dr,  Richard),  Ton  of  a gentleman  in  Weftminller, 
was  born  at  Button  in  Lincolnlhire,  in  1606'.  He  pafled 
through  the  claffea  in  Wcflminfter  fchool,  as  king’s  fcholar ; 
and  completed  his  ftudies  at  Chrift-church, 'Oxford.  In  1640, 
he  w'as  appointed  mailer  of  Wellniinfittr  fchool  5 and  by  his 
Ikill  and  diligence  in  the  dllcharge  of  this  important  and  la- 
borious olfice,  for  the  fpace  of  55  years,  bred  up  the  greateft 
number  of  eminent  men  in  church  and  Hate  that  ever  at  one 
time  adorned  any  age  or  nation.  He  w'as  extremely  fevere  in 
his  fchool  5 though  he  applauded  wit  in  his  fcholars,  even, 
when  It  reHc(Ted  on  himlelf.  T'his  great  man,  after  a long 
and  healthy  life  purchafed  liy  temperance,  died  in  1691;,  aged 
89;  atid  was  buried  in  Weltmiufter  abbey,  w^here  there  is  a 
fine  monument  ereCled  for  him,  with  a Latin  infeription.  He 
compofed  feveral  books  for  the  ufe  of  his  fchool. 

BUSH  (Paul),  the  firft  bilhop  of  Briftol,  became-a  (Indent 
in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  1513,  and  in  1518 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  afterwards  became  a 
brother  of  the  order  called  bonhonie ; of  which,  after  fludying 
fome  time  among  the  friars  of  St.  Auftin  (now  Wadbam  col- 
lege), he  was  elcfted  provincial.  In  that  ftation  he  lived  many 
years  5 till  at  length  king  Henry  ^TIL  being  informed’  of  his 
great  knowledge  in  divinity  and  phyfic,  made  him  his  chaplain,, 
and  in  1542  appointed  him  to  the  new  epifcopal  fee  ofBriftor: 
but  having  in  the  reign  of  lildward  VI.  taken  a rvlfe,  he  was, 
on  the  accelfion  of  Mary,  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  fjient 
the  remainder  of  hjs  life  in  a private  ftation  at  Briftol,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  155S,  aged  68,  and  was  buried  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  Wood  lays,  that  whiler 
he  was  a Undent  at  Oxford,  he  was  numbered  among  the  cele- 
brated poets  of  that  univerfity ; and  Pits  gives  him  the  charafler 
of  a faithful  catholic,  his  want  of  chaftity  notwithftanding. 
He  wrote,  i.  An  exhortation  to  Margaret  Burges,  wife  to 
John  Burges,  clothier,  of  King’s-wood,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts.  Lond.  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  8vo.  2. 
Notes  on  the  Pfalms.  3.  Treatifc  in  praife  of  the  crofs. 
4.  Anfwer  to  certain  queries  concerning  the  abules  of  the  mafs. 
Records,  No.  25.  5.  Dialogues  between  Ghrift  and  the  Vir- 

gin Mary.  6.  Treatife  of  I'alves  and  curing  remedies.  7.  A 
little  treatife  in  Englilh,  called  The  extirpation  of  ignorancy^ 
&c.  in  verfe,  Lond.  by  Pinion,  4to.  8.  Carmina  diverfa. 

BUSPI,  a term  ufed  for  feveral  Ihrubs  of  the  fame  kind 
growing  clofe  together : thus  we  fay,  a furze-bujb,  bramhle- 
bujh,  &c.  The  term  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a more  general 
fenfe,  for  any  afl'emblage  of  thick  branches  interwoven,  and' 
mixed  together. 

Bush  alfo  denotes  a coronated  frame  of  wood  Inmg  out  as  a 
fign  at  taverns.  It  takes  the  denomination  from  hence,  that, 
ancieiu.*y,  figns  where  wine  was  fold  vjtt^hijhcs  chiefly  of  iv)-, . 
cyprefs,  or  the  like  plant,  which  keep.s  its  verdure  long.  And 
hence  the  Englifh  proverb,  “ Good  wine  needs  no  bujb." 

Burning-BusH-,  that  bufh  wherein  the  Lord  appeared  to- 
Mofes  at  the  foot  of  mount  Floreb,  as  he  was  feeding  his- 
father-in-law’s  flocks. 

BUSHEJj,  a meafi-ire  of  capacity  for  things  dry ; as  grains, 
pulfe,  dry  fruits,  &c.  containing  four  pecks,  or  eight  gallons, 
or  one-eighth,  of  a quarter.  Du  Cange  derives,  the  word  from 
bujfcllas,  bujhllus,  or  bijfeUus,  a diminutii’c  of  buz,  or  buzUr 
tiled  in  the  corrupt  Latin  for  the  fame  thing  3 others  derive  it 
from  bujffuhis,  an  urn,  wherein  lots  were  caft  3 which  feems  to 
be  a corruption  from  buxulus.  Bujfdlus  appears  to  have  been 
firft  ufed  for  a liquid  meafure  of  wine,  equal  tet  eight  gallons. 
Odo  libra  faciunt.  galonan  vini,  isl  oSto  galones  vini  faciunt 
buffellum  London,  , (jtia  eji  oSlava  pan  quartcrii.  It  was  foon. 
after  transferred  to  the  dry  meafure  of  corn  of  the  fame  quan- 
tity-— Pondus  oBo  librarum  frumenti  facit  bullcllum,  de  quibui-. 
otla  coujijiit  quartcrium. 
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By  13  Hen.  VJI.  cap.  5.  a bufhel  Is  to  contain  eight  gallons 
I ef  wheat ; the  gallon  eight  pounds  of  wheat  troy-weight ; the 
pound  twelve  ounces  troy-weight;  the  ounce  twenty  Ilerlings; 

! and  the  fterling  thirty-two  grains,  or  corn  of  wheat,  growing 
fn  the  niidfl  of  the  ear.  This  ftandard  bulhel  is  kept  in  the 
Exchequer;  when  being  filled  with  common  fpring  water,  and 
the  water  nieafured  before  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1696,  in 
a regular  parallelopiped.  It  was  found  to  contain  2145)6  folid 
wiches  ; and  the  faid  water  being  weighed,  amounted  to  1 13 1 
ounces  and  14  penny  weights  troy.  Befides  the  ftandard  or 
legal  bulhel,  we  have  feveral  local  bulhels,  of  different  dimen- 
lions  in  different  places.  At  Abingdon  and  iVndover,  a bufhel 
contains  nine  gallons ; at  Appleby  and  Penrith,  a bufhel  of 
peafe,  rye,  and  wheat,  contains  16  gallons;  of  barley,  big, 
Bialt,  mixt  malt,  and  oats,  20  gallons.  A bufliel  contains,  at 
CarliQe,  24  gallons ; at  Chefter,  a bufhel  of  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
contains  32  gallons,  and  of  oats  40;  at  Dorchefter,  a bufhel 
of  malt  and  oats  contains  10  gallons;  at  Falmouth,  the  bufji^l 
of  ftricken  coals  is  i6  gallons,  of  other  things  20,  and  ufuaTfy 
21  gallons;  at  Kingllon  upon  Thames,  the  bufhel  contains 
eight  and  a half ; at  Newbury,  9;  at  Wycomb  and  Reading, 
eight  and  three-fourths ; at  Stamford,  16  gallons.  Houghton 
Colleft.  tom.  i.  n.  46.  p.  42.  See  Me.\suhe  and  Weight. 

BUSKIN,  a kind  of  Ihoe,  lomewhat  ip  manner  of  a boot, 
and  adapted  to  cither  foot,  and  worn  by  either  fex.  'Phis  part 
of  drefs,  covering  both  the  foot  and  mid-leg,  was  tied  under- 
neath the  knee;  it  was  ver)'  rich  and  fine,  and  principally 
ufed  on  the  ftage  by  aitors  in  tragedy.  It  was  of  a quadran- 
gular fonn ; and  the  foie  was  fo  thick,  as  that,  by  means 
thereof,  men  of  the  ordinary  ftature  might  be  raifed  to  the 
pitch  and  elevation  of  the  heroes  they  perfonated.  The  colour 
was  generally  purple  on  the  ftage  ; herein  it  was  diftinguifhed 
from  the  fock  worn  in  comedy,  that  being  only  a low  common 
fhoe.  The  bufkin  feems  to  have  been  worn  not  only  by  aftors 
but  by  girls,  to  raife  their  height ; travellers  and  hunters  alfo 
made  ul'e  of  it,  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  mire.  In  clalfic 
authors,  we  frequently  find  the  bulkin  uied  to  fignify  tragedy 
itlelf,  in  regard  it  was  a mark  of  tragedy  on  the  ftage.  It  was 
allb  to  be  underftood  for  a lofty  ftrain  or  high  ftyle. 

BUSS,  in  maritime  affairs,  a fmall  fea-veffel,  ufed  by  us  and 
the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fifliery,  commonly  from  48  to  60  tons 
burden,  and  fometimes  more : a bufs  has  two  fmall  flieds  or 
cabins,  one  at  the  prow  and  the  other  at  the  ftern ; that  at  the 
prow  ferves  for  a kitchen.  Every  bufs  has  a matter,  an  aflift- 
ant,  a mate,  and  feamen  in  proportion  to  the  veffTel’s  bignels ; 
the  mailer  commands  in  chief,  and  without  his  exprefs  orders 
the  nets  cannot  be  call  nor  taken  up ; the  affiftant  has  the  com- 
mand after  him;  and  the  mate  next,  whole  bulinefs  it  Is  to  fee 
the  feamen  manage  their  rigging  in  a proper  manner,  to  mind 
thole  who  draw  in  their  nets,  and  thofe  who  kill,  gut,  and  cure 
the  herrings,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  fea : the  feamen  do 
■generally  engage  for  a whole  voyage  in  the  lump.  The  provi- 
lion  which  they  take  on  board  the  bufl'es,  confills  commonly  of 
bilket,  oat-meal,  and  dried  or  fait  filh  ; the  crew  being  content 
for  the  reft  with  what  frelh  filh  they  catch.  See  Fisheries. 

BUST,  or  Busto,  in  "Sculpture,  denotes  the  figure  or  por- 
trait of  a perfon  in  relievo,  Ihowing  only  the  head,  fhoulders, 
and  breaft,  the  arms  being  lopped  off';  ordinarily  placed  on  a 
pedeftal,  or  confole.  In  fpeaking  of  an  antique,  we  fay  the 
head  is  marble,  and  the  bull  porjihyry,  or  bronze,  that  is,  the 
breaft  and  flioulders.  Felibien  obferves,  that  though  in  paint- 
ing, one  may  fay  a figure  appears  in  bufto,  yet  it  is  not  pro- 
perly called  a that  word  being  confined  to  things  in  re- 
lievo, The  bull  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  called  Hernia, 
from  the  Greek  Hermes,  Mercury,  the  image  of  that  god  being 
frequently  reprefisnted  in  this  manner  among  the  Athenians.-— 


Bull  is  alfo  ufed,  efpedally  by  the  Italians,  for  the  trunk  of  an 
human  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

Busta  Gallica,  was  a place  in  ancient  Rome,  wherein  the 
bones  of  the  Gauls,  who  firft  took  the  city,  and  were  llain  by 
Camillns,  were  depofitcd.  It  differed  from 

Busta  GaUorum,  a place  on  the  Apennines,  thus  called  by 
reafon  of  many  thoufands  of  Gauls  killed  there  by  P'abius. 

BUSTARD,  in  ornithology.  See  Otis. 

BUSTUARLE  MOECH.E,  according  to  fome,  women  that 
were  hired  to  accompany  a funeral  and  lament  the  lofs  of  the 
decealed  ; but  others  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  rather  the 
more  common  proftitutes,  that  ftood  among  the  tombs,  graves, 
and  other  fuch  lonely  place.s. 

BUSTUARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  gladiators  who  fought 
about  the  buftum  or  funeral  pile  of  a perfon  of  dittinftion,. 
that  the  blood  which  was  fpilt  might  ferve  as  a facrifice  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  render  them  more  propitious  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceafed.  This  cullom  was  introduced  in  the  room  of  the- 
more  inhuman  one  of  facrificing  captives  at  the  buftum,  or  on 
the  tombs  of  warriors. 

BUSTUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a pyramid  or  pile  of  wood, 
whereon  were  anciently  placed  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed,  in 
order  to  be  burnt.  The  Romans  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  burn- 
ing their  dead  from  the  Greeks.  The  decealed,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  ck-elled  in  his  richeft  habits,  was  laid  on  the  buf- 
tum. Some  authors  fay,  it  was  only  called  hujliim,  after  the 
burning,  quaji  bene  njhim  : before  the  burning  it  was  more 
properly  called pyra  ; during  it,  rogui  : and  afterwards,  bujium. 
When  the  body  was  only  burnt  there,  and  buried  elfewhere, 
the  place  was  not  properly  called  bujium,  but  ujlrina,  or 
ujlrinum. 

Bustum,  In  the  Campus  Martius,  was  a ftrafture  whereon 
the  emperor  Augultus  firft,  and,  after  him,  the  bodies  of  his 
fucceftbrs  were  burnt.  It  was  built  of  white  Hone,  furrounded 
with  an  iron  palifade,  and  planted  withinfide  with  alder  trees. 

Bustum  was  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  denote  any  tomb. 
Whence  thofe  phrafes,  facere  bujium,  molare  bujium,  &c. 

Bustum  of  an  altar,  was  the  hearth  or  place  where  the  fire 
was  kindled. 

BUTCHER,  a perfon  who  flaughters  cattle  for  the  ufc  of 
the  table,  or  who  cuts  up  and  retails  the  fame.  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  there  were  three  kinds  of  eftabliflied  butchers, 
whofe  office  it  was  to  furniffi  the  city  with  the  neceflfary  cattle, 
and  to  take  care  of  preparing  and  vending  their  flefh.  The 
fuarii  provided  hogs ; the  pecuarii  or  boarii,  other  cattle,  efpe- 
cially  oxen ; _ and  under  thefe  was  a fubordinate  clafs,  whole 
office  was  to  kill,  called  lanii,  and  carnifices. 

To  exercife  the  office  of  butcher  among  the  Jews  with  dex- 
terity, was  of  more  reputation  than  to  underftand  the  liberal 
arts  and  fciences.  They  have  a book  concerning  Ihamble-con- 
ftitution  ; and  in  cafe  of  any  difficulty,  they  apply  to  fome 
learned  rabbi  for  advice  : nor  was  any  allowed  to  pra61ife  this 
art,  without  a licence  in  form  ; which  gave  ihe  man,  upon  evi- 
dence of  his  abilities,  a power  to  kill  meat,  and  others  to  eat 
what  he  killed ; provided  he  carefully  read  every  week  for  one. 
year,  and  every  month  the  next  year,  and  once  a quarter  dur- 
ing his  life,  the  conftitution  abovementioried. 

We  have  fome  very  good  laws  for  the  better  regulation  and 
preventing  the  abufes  committed  by  butchers.  A butcher  that 
fells  fwine’s  llelh  mealled,  or  dead  of  a dillempcr,  for  the  firft 
offence  ftiall  be  amerced  ; for  the  fecond,  have  the  pillory’ ; for 
the  third,  be  imprifoned,  and  make  fine ; and  for  the  fourth, 
abjure  the  town.  Butchers  not  felling  meat  at  reafonable 
prices,  ftiall  forfeit  double  the  value,  leviable  by  warrant  of 
two  jultices  of  the  peace.  No  butcher  ffiall  kill  any  fleffi  in 
his  fcalding-houfe,  or  within  the  walls  of  London,  on  pain  to 
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r\>rfclt  for  eveiy  ox  fo  killed,  I2d.  and  for  every  other  bead  Sd. 
to  be  divided  betwixt  the  king  and  the  profecutor. 

.l>UTCHF,ii-i)’h<a',  in  ornithology.  See  Lanius. 

Butch in  botany.  See  lluscus.  . 

Butch er’s-^hW,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  a finall  Ifland  about 
tv.a)  miles  long,  and  Icarcely  one  broad.  It  has  its  name  from 
•cattle  being  kept  there  for  the  ufe  of  Bombay,  from  which  it  is 
about  three  miles  diltant.  It  has  a fmall  fort,  but  of  very  little 
icoillctp.icnce. 

BL’TESHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland,  confiding  of  the 
inlands  of  Bute,  Arran,  and  Inchmarnoc,  which  lie  in  the  frith 
of  (ri  vde,  to  the  S.  of  Arg)dediire.  They  are  fertile  in  corn 
ami  paftures,  and  there  is  a confiderable  herring-fifliery.  Tills 
Ihire  lends  a member  to  parliament  alternately  with  Calthnefs, 
tiiough  that  county  lies  at  the  didance  of  above  i qo  miles  to 
thexN.  E. 

BUTEO,  in  ornithologj'^,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecics  of 
Ealco. 

BUTLER  (Charles'),  a native  of  Wycomb  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  and  a mailer  of  arts  in  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  pub- 
lillied  a book  with  this  title,  “ The  principles  of  mufic  in  fing- 
iug  and  letting;  with  the  two-fold  ufe  thereof,  ecclefiallical 
and  civil.”  C-iuarto,  London  1636.  The  author  of  this  book 
was  a perfon  of  fingular  learning  and  ingenuity,  which  he  ma- 
nifeded  in  lundiy  other  works  enumerated  by  Wood  in  the 
Alhai.  O.von. 

Butlek  (Samuel),  a celebrated  poet  of  the  lad  century, 
was  the  foA  of  a reputable  Worcellerdiire  farmer,  and  born  in 
16x2.  He  palled  fome  time  at  Cambridge,  but  was  never 
raatriculatod  in  that  univerlity.  Returning  to  his  native 
countr}'^,  he  lived  fome  years  as  clerk  to  a judice  of  peace  5 
where  he  found  fufticient  time  to  apply  hirnfelf  to  hidory, 
jxoetiy,  and  painting.  Being  recommended  to  Elizabeth  coun- 
tefs  of  Kent,  he  enjoyed  in  her  houfe,  not  only  the  ufe  of  all 
kinds  of  books,  but  the  converfation  of  the  great  Mr.  Selden, 
who  often  employed  Butler  to  write  letters,  and  tranflate  for 
him.  He  lived  alio  fome  time  with  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a gen- 
tleman of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedfcjrddiire,  and  a famous 
commander  under  Oliver  Cromwell : and  he  is  fuppofed  at  this 
time  to  have  written,  or  at  lead  to  have  planned,  his  celebrated 
Hudihras ; and  under  that  chara6ler  to  have  ridiculed  the 
knight.  The  poem  itl'elf  furnilhes  this  key  3 where,  in  the 
drft  canto,  Hudibras  fay.«, 

“ ’Tis  fung,  there  is  a valiant  mamalukc 
“ In  foreign  land  yclep’d  — — 

“ To  whom  we  oft  have  been  compar’d 
“ I’or  perfon,  parts,  addrel's,  and  beard.” 

After  the  redoration,  Mr.  Butler  was  made  fecretary  to  the 
earl  of  Carbury,  lord-prefident  of  Wale.s,  who  appointed  him 
deward  of  Ludlow  cadle,  when  the  court  was  revived  there. 
No  one  was  a more  generous  friend  to  him  than  the  earl  of 
Dorfet  and  Middlefex,  to  whom  it  was  owing  that  the  court 
relidied  his  Hudihras.  He  had  promifes  of  a good  place  from 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  but  they  were  never  accomplilhed ; 
though  the  king  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  poem,  as  often 
to  quote  it  pleafantly  in  converfation.  It  is  indeed  laid,  that 
(.iharles  ordered  him  a gift  of  3000I.  but  the  fum  being  ex- 
prefied  in  figures,  fomebody  through  whofe  hands  the  order 
palled,  by  cutting  oft'  a cypher,  reduced  it  to  300I.  which, 
though  it  palled  the  odices  without  fees,  proved  not  fulKcient 
to  pay  what  he  then  owed ; fo  that  Butler  was  not  a fliilling  the 
better  for  the  king’s  bounty.  He  die-d  in  1680:  and  though 
he  met  with  many  difapj)ointments,  wjxs  never  reduced  to  any 
/.Itiug  like  want,  nor  did  he  die  in  debt,  Mr,  Granger  obferves. 


that  Butler  llands  without  rival  in  burlcfque  poetry. 
Hudiljra^  (fays  he)  is,  in  its  kind,  almofl.  as  great  an  effort  of 
genius,  as  the  Paradife  Loll  itfelf.  It  aixounds  with  uncommon 
leauiing,  new  rhimes,  and  original  thoughts.  Its  images  are 
tnily  and  naturally  ridiculous.  There  are  many  ftrokes  of 
temporary  falire,  and  fome  charafters  and  allufions  which  can- 
not be  difeovered  at  this  diftance  of  time.” 

Butler  (Jofeph),  bilhop  of  Durham,  a prelate  of  moft 
diftinguifhed  piety,  born  1692.  His  deep  learning  and  com- 
prehenfive  m'tnd  appear  fufliciently  in  his  writings,  particularly 
in  his  work  intituled,  “ The  Analogy  of  Religicm  natural  and 
revealed  to  the  conftitution  and  courl'e  of  Nature.”  He  died 
in  1752. 

Butler,  the  nam.e  anciently  given  to  an  officer  in  the  court 
of  France,  being  the  fame  as  the  grand  cchanfon,  of  great  cup- 
bearer of  the  prefent  times. 

Butler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  an 
officer  in  the  houfes  of  princes  and  great  men,  whofe  principal 
bufinefs  is  to  look  after  the  wine,  plate.  See. 

BUTLERAGE  of  wine,  is  a duty  of  2s.  for  every  ton  of 
wine  Imported  by  merchants  ftrangerS5  being  a compofition  in 
lieu  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  granted  to  them  by  king 
John  and  Edward  I.  by  a charter  called  ebarta  mercatoria, 
Butlerage  was  originally  the  only  cuftom  that  w’as  payable 
upon  the  importation  of  wines,  and  was  taken  and  received  by 
virtue  of  the  regal  prerogative,  for  (he  proper  ufe  of  the  crown.' 
But  for  many  years  pall,  there  having  been  granted  by  parlia- 
ment fubfidies  to  the  kings  of  England,  and  the  duty  of  but- 
lerage not  repealed,  but  confirmed,  they  have  been  pleated  to 
grant  the  fame  away  to  fome  nobleman,  who,  by  virtue  of 
liich  grant,  is  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  and  advantage  thereof, 
and  may  caufe  the  fame  to  be  colledled  in  the  fame  manner 
that  the  kings  themfelves  were  formerly  wont  to  do. 

"BUTMENT.  Butments  of  arches  are  the  fame  with  but- 
trefles.  They  anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  call  fubUcaSi  the, 
French  culees  and  hutecs. 

Butments,  or  Abutmevts,  of  a bridge,  denote  the  two 
maffives  at  the  end  of  a bridge,  whereby  the  two  extreme 
arches  are  fuftained  and  joined  with  the  Ihore  on  cither  fide,. 
See  Architkci'ure. 

BUTOMUS,  the  flowering-rush,  or  watcr-gladioU-,  a 
genus  of  the  hexagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  enneandria 
clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx,  but  it  has  fix  petals,  and 
as  many  rnonofpermous  capfulcs.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  umbellatus ; of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one 
a white,  the  other  with  a rofe-coloured  flower.  Though  com- 
mon plants,  they  are  very  pretty,  and  are  worth  propagat- 
ing in  a garden  where  there  is  convenlency  for  an  artificial 
bog,  or  where  there  are  ponds  of  (landing  water,  as  is  many 
times  the  cafe.  "W’here  thefe  conveniences  are  wanting,  they 
may  be  jdanted  in  ciftems,  which  thould  be  kept  filled  with 
water,  with  about  a foot  thicknefs  of  eaith  in  the  bottom  3 and 
into  this  earth  the  roots  ftiould  be  planted,  or  the  feeds  fown  as 
foon  as  they  are  ripe. 

BUTRINTO,  a port-town  of  Epirus,  or  Canina,  In  Turkey 
in  Europe,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  iiland  of  Corfu,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulph  of  ’V^enicc.  E.  long.  20.  40.  N.  lat. 

■39-4.'i-  ... 

BUl’T  Is  ufed  for  a vcflTel,  or  meafure  of  wine^  containing 

two  hoglheads,  or  126  gallons  3 otherwile  called  a plpt'-  A butt 
of  currants  is  from  1500  to  2200  weight. 

Butt,  or  Butt-ends,  in  the  fea-languagc,  are  the  fore-ends 
of  all  planks  under  water,  as  they  rile,  and  are  joined  one  end 
to  another. — Butt-ends  in  great  (hips  are  moll  carefully  bolted; 
for  if  any  one  of  them  ftiould  Iprlng  or  give  way,  the  leak 
would  be  very'  dangerous,  and  difficult  to  Hop. 
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BtTTTS,  the  place  where  archers  meet  with  their  bows  and 
arrows  to  llioot  at  a mark,  which  we  call  fliootlng  at  the  huffs.: 
(See  Archery.) — Buffs  arc  allb  the  fliort  pieces  of  land  in 
arable  ridges  and  furrows. 

BUl'Ti'ER,  a fat  nnftuons  fubftance,  prepared  from  milk 
by  beating  or  churning.  It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  attained 
any  notion  of  butter  j their  poets  make  no  mention  of  it,  and 
yet  are  frequently  fpeaking  of  milk  and  cheefe.  The  Romans 
ufed  Imtter  no  other\A'ife  than  as  a medicine,  never  as  a food. 
The  ancient  Chriltians  of  Egvpt  burnt  butter  in  their  lamps 
inftead  of  oil ; and  in  the  Roman  churches,  it  was  anciently 
allowed,  during  Chrilbmas  time,  to  burn  butter  inftead  of  oil, 
on  account  of  the  great  confumption  of  it  otherwife. 

Butter  is  the  fat,  oily,  and  inflammable  part  of  the  milk. 
This  kind  of  oil  is  naturally  dittributed  through  all  the  fub- 
llance  of  the  milk  in  very  fmall  particles,  which  are  inter- 
pofed  betwixt  the  cafeous  and  ferous  parts,  amongft  which  it  is 
lufpended  by  a flight  adhefion,  but  without  being  difl’olved. 

It  is  in  the  fame  Itate  in  which  oil  is  in  emulfions  : hence  the 
fame  whitcnel's  of  milk  and  emullions  ; and  hence,  by  reft,  the 
oilv  parts  feparate  from  both  thefe  liquors  to  the  furface,  and 
form  a cream,  ^^’^hen  butter  is  in  the  Hate  of  cream,  its  pro- 
per oily  parts  are  not  yet  fufHciently  concentrated  to  fonn  an 
homogeneous  mafs.  Whilft  feparated  by  the  interjiofition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  ferOus  particles,  the  butter  cannot  be  com- 
pletely formed,  but  by  prelilng  out  thefe  heterogeneous  parts 
by  means  of  continued  percuHion  by  the  well-known  operation 
of  churning,  it  then  beixmaes  an  uniform  foft  mafs. 

Frelh  butter,  which  has  undergone  no  change,  has  fcarcely 
any  fmell ; its  tafte  is  mild  and  agreeable,  it  melts  with  a weak 
i heat,  and  none  of  its  principles  are  difengaged  by  the  heat  of 
I boiling  water.  Thefe  properties  prove,  that  the  oily  part  of 
butter  is  of  the  nature  of  mild  oils  obtained  from  many  vege- 
table I'ubliances  by  exprellion.  Butter  is  conftantly  ufed  in 
food  ; but  to  be  wholelbme,  i*^,  muft  be  very  frelh  and  free  from 
; rancidity;  neither  Ihould  it  be  fried  or  burnt,  otherwife  it  cannot 
fail  of  difordering  the  Itomach.  Some  perfons  indeed  have 
ftomachs  fo  delicate,  that  they  are  even  att'efted  with  inconve- 
niences by  the  ufe  of  frefh  butter  and  milk ; and  this  obferva- 
tion  is  allb  aj)plicable  to  all  kinds  of  oil,  fat,  chocolate,  and  in 
general  to  all  fimilar  matters. 

After  churning  fufHciently,  the  butter  Ihould  be  taken  out 
with  both  hands  from  the  butter-milk,  and  laid  in  a clean  bowl, 
or  earthen  pan.  If  the  butter  be  deligned  to  be  ufed  Iweet,  fill 
the  pan  with  clear  water,  and  work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro, 
tHl  it  is  brought  to  a firm  confillence ; after  which  it  muft  be 
fcotched  and  Diced  through  and  through  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  in  ever)'  dire6Iion,  in  order  to  fetch  out  hairs,  motes,  or 
bits  of  rag,  that  may  have  happened  to  fall  into  it.  It  is  then 
to  be  fpread  thin  in  a bowl,  and  worked  well  together,  with  fuch 
a quantity  of  fait,  as  you  think  fit,  afterwards  making  it  up 
into  jrounds,  half  pounds,  See. 

The  trade  in  butter  is  very  confiderable.  Some  compute 
50,000  tons  annually  confumed  in  London.  It  is  chiefiy  made 
within  40  miles  round  the  city.  Fifty  thoufand  firkins  are 
faid  to  be  fent  yearly  from  Cambridge  and  Suftblk  alone  ; each 
firkin  containing  56  lbs.  ITtoxeter  in  Staffonllhire  is  a market 
famous  f>r  good  butter,  infomuch  that  the  London  merchants 
have  eftabliftic<l  a faftory  there  for  that  article.  It  is  liought 
by  the  pot,  of  a long  cylindrical  form,  weighing  14  lb.  But 
no  butter  is  eftcemcfl  equal  to  that  which  is  made  in  the  countv 
of  Lllcx,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Ejjping  butter,  and 
which  in  almoll  every  I'eafon  of  the  year  yields  at  London  from 
one  ftiilling  to  iqd.  jier  pound  avoirdupois.  The  following 
direilions  concerning  the  making  and  management  of  butter, 
including  the  Epping  niethod,  are  cxtrabled  from  the  3d  volume 
of  the  Jiath  Society’s  Papers, 
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It  is  for  the  moft  part  to  be  obferved,  that  the  greater  the 
quantity  ot  butter  made  from  a few  cows,  the  greater  will  be 
the  farmer’s  profit ; therefore  he  Ihould  never  keep  any  cows 
but  what  arc  efteemed  good  milkers.  A bad  cow  will  be 
equally  expenfive  in  her  keep,  and  will  not  perhaps,  by  the 
butter  and  cheefe  that  is  made  from  her,  bring  in  more  thair 
from  three  to  fix  pounds  a-ycar ; whereas  a good  one  will 
bring  from  feven  to  ten  poimcls  per  annum ; therefore  it  is  ob- 
vious that  bad  cows  Ihould  be  parted  with,  and  good  ones  pur- 
chafed  in  their  room.  When  fuch  are  ob'.ained,  a good  fer- 
vant  lliould  be  employed  to  milk  them ; *as  through  the  ne- 
gleft  and  mifmanagement  of  fervants,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  beft  cows  are  fpoiled.  Farmers  however  ftiould  never 
truft  entirely  to  fervants,  but  fometimes  fee  themfelves  that 
their  cows  are  milked  clean ; for  if  any  milk  is  luftered  to  re- 
main in  the  udder,  the  cow  will  daily  give  lefs,  till  at  length 
file  will  become  chy  before  the  proper  time,  and  the  next  fea- 
fon  file  will  fcarcely  give  milk  lufHcient  to  pay  for  her  feed. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  fome  of  a cow's  teats  may  be 
fcratched  or  wounded  fo  as  to  produce  foul  milk  : when  this  is 
the  cafe,  we  ftiould  by  no  means  mix  it  with  the  clean  milk , 
but  give  it  to  the  pigs;  and  that  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
dairy-houfe  Ihould  remain  in  the  pail  till  it  is  nearly  cool, 
before  it  be  ftrained,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be  warm  ; but  in 
frofty  weather  it  ftiould  be  immediately  ftrained,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  mixed  with  it,  which  will 
caufe  it  to  produce  cream  in  abundance,  and  the  more  fo  if  the. 
pans  employed  have  a large  furface. 

During  the  hot  fummer-months,  it  is  right  to  rife  with  or  be- 
fore  the  fun,  that  the  cream  may  be  tkimmedfrom  the  milk  ere  the 
dairy  becomes  warm ; nor  ftiould  the  milk  at  that  feafon  Hand 
longer  in  the  pans  than  24  hours,  nor  be  tkimmed  in  the  evening 
till  after  fun-fet.  In  winter,  milk  may  remain  unikimmed  for  36 
or  48  hours  ; the  cream  Ihould  bedepofited  in  a deep  ]ian,  which 
ftiould  be  kept  during  the  fummer  in  the  coldeft  part  of  the  dairy  ; 
or  in  a cool  cellar,  where  a free  air  is  admitted,  which  is  Hill  bet- 
ter. Where  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  churning  every 
other  day,  they  ftiould  ftiift  the  cream  daily  into  clean  pans, 
which  will  keep  it  cool,  but  they  Ihould  never  fail  to  churn  at 
Icalt  twice  in  the  week  in  hot  weather ; and  this  work  Ihould 
be  done  in  a morning  before  the  fun  appears,  taking  care  to  fi.x 
the  churn  where  there  is  a free  draught  of  air.  If  a pump- 
churn  be  to  be  ufed,  it  may  be  plunged  a foot-deep  into  a tub 
of  cold  water,  and  Ihoukl  remain  there  during  the  whole  time 
of  churning,  which  will  very  much  harden  the  butter,  ,A 
ftrong  rancid  flavour  will  be  given  to  butter,  if  w'e  churn  fo 
near  the  fire  as  to  heat  the  wood  in  the  winter  feafon. 

After  the  butter  is  churned,  it  Ihould  be  immediately  waftied 
in  many  different  waters  till  it  is  perfectly  cleanfed  from  the 
milk.  Butter  will  require  more  working  in  winter  than  in 
fummer;  but  It  is  remarked,  that  no  perfon  whofe  hand  is 
warm  by  nature  makes  blitter  to  look  well  to  the  eye. 

'I'hol'e  who  ufe  a pump-churn  muft  endeavour  to  keep  a re- 
gailar  ftroke;  nor  Ihould  they  admit  any  perfon  to  .aftili  them, 
except  they  keep  nearly  the  fame  ftroke:  for  if  they  churn 
more  llowly-,  the  butter  will  in  the  winter  ^0  hack,  as  it  is 
called;  an^  if  the  ftroke  be  more  ipiick  and  violent  in  the 
fummer,  it  will  caufe  a fermentation,  by  which  means  the 
butter  will  imbibe  a very  difagreeable  flavour.  Where  people 
keep  many  cows,  a barrel-churn  is  to  be  preferred ; l)ut  if 
this  be  not  kept  very  clean,  the  bad  efforts  will  be  difeovered 
in  the  butter;  nor  mull  we  forget  to  ftiift  the  lituation  of  the 
churn  w'hen  we  ufe  it,  as  the  Irafons  alter,  fo  as  to  fix  it  in  a 
warm  place  in  winter,  and  where  there  is  a free  air  In  fummer. 
There  are  fome  improved  churns  that  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  farmer’s  attention.  See  the  article  Churn. 

In  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  they  colour  their  butter  in 
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winter,  but  this  rulds  nothing  to  its  goodncfs ; ami  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  farmers  in  or  near  Epping  ufe  anj'’  colour, 
but  when  they  tlo,  it  is  very  innocent.  They  procure  fome 
found  carrots,  whole  juice  they  exprel's  through  a fieve,  and 
mix  with  the  cream  when  it  enters  the  churn,  which  makes  it 
appear  like  May  butter;  nor  do  they  at  any  time  ufe  much 
lah,  though  alittlc  is  ablblutcly  necefl'ary. 

As  they  make  in  that  country  but  very  little  cheefe,  fo  of 
courfe  very  little  whey-butter  is  made  : nor  indeed  fliould  any 
pcrlbn  make  it,  excejit  for  prefent  ufe,  as  it  will  not  keep 
good  more  than  two  da}  s ; and  the  whey  will  turn  to  better 
account  to  fatten  pigs  with.  Nothing  feeds  thefe  faller,  nor 
will  any  thing  make  them  fo  delicately  white.  At  the  fame 
time  it  is  to  be  obfeived,  that  no  good  bacon  can  be  made 
Jrorn  pigs  thus  fatted  ; where  much  butter  is  made,  good  cheefe 
lor  lervants  may  be  obtained  from  ikimmed  milk,  and  the 
Vvhey  will  afterwards  do  for  ftore  }>igs. 

The  foregoing  rules  will  fuflice  Ibr  making  good  butter  in 
any  country  ; but  as  fome  people  arc  partial  to  the  wetl-coun- 
Iry  method,  it  fhall  be  deferibed  as  briclly  as  polllble. — In  the 
lirll  place,  they  depofit  their  milk  in  earthen  ]>ans  in  their 
dairy-houfe,  and  (after  thefe  have  flood  twelve  hours  in  the 
fummer,  and  double  that  fpace  in  the  w’inter)  they  remove 
them  to  floves  made  for  that  purpofe,  which  lioves  arc  filled 
with  hot  embers ; bn  thefe  they  remain  till  bubbles  arife,  and 
the  cream  changes  its  colour  3 it  is  then  deemed  heated  enough, 
and  this  they  call  fcalded  cream  5 it  is  afterwards  removed 
fleadily  to  the  dairy,  where  it  remains  twelve  hours  more, 
and  is  then  Ikimmed  from  the  milk  and  put  into  a tub  or 
chum.  If  it  be  put  into  a tub,  it  is  beaten  well  with  the 
hand,  and  thus  they  obtain  butter  5 but  a cleanlier  way  is  to 
make  ufe  of  a churn.  Some  fcald  it  over  the  fire,  but  then 
the  fmoke  is  apt  to  affeft  it ; and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  pans 
touch  the  fire,  they  will  crack  or  fly,  and  the  milk  and  cream 
will  be  wafled. 

The  Cambridgefliire  fait  butter  is  much  efteenved,  and  is 
made  nearly  after  the  fame  method  as  the  Epping  5 and  by 
wafliing  and  working  the  fait  from  it  the  cheefemongers  in 
London  often  fell  it  at  a high  price  forfrefli  butter.  They  de- 
pofit it  when  made  into  wooden  tubs  or  firkins,  which  they 
expofe  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often  wafli  them  3 
but  a readier  way  is  to  feafon  them  with  unflaked  lime  3 or  a 
large  quantity  of  fait  difl'olved  in  water  will  do  : with  this  they 
mull  be  ferubbed  feveral  times,  and  after\vards  thrown  into 
cold  water,  where  they  fliould  remain  three  or  four  days,  or 
till  they  are  wanted  ; then  they  fliould  be  ferubbed  as  before, 
and  well  rinfed  with  cold  water  3 but  before  they  receive  the 
butler,  care  muft  be  taken  to  rub  every  part  of  the  firkin  with 
lalt  3 then  if  the  butter  be  properly  made,  and  perfectly  fweet, 
it  may  be  gently  prelTed  into  the  firkin  : but  it  mufl  be  well 
faked  when  it  is  made  up,  and  the  fait  Ihould  be  etpally  dif- 
tributed  through  the  whole  mafs,  and  a good  handful  of  lalt 
muft  be  fpread  on  the  top  of  the  firkin  before  it  is  headed,  after 
w'hich  the  head  fhoidd  be  immediately  put  on. 

'I'hey  purfue  nearly  the  fame  method  in  Suffolk  and  York- 
fliire  3 nor  is  the  butter  that  is  made  in  thefe  counties  much 
inferior  to  t]jat  made  in  Cambridgefliire  3 indeed  it  is  often 
fold  in  London  for  Cambridge  butter ; and  no  people  make 
more  butter  from  their  cows  than  the  Yorkfhirc  farmers  do, 
which  is  certainly  owing  to  the  care  they  take  of  them  in 
the  winter  3 as  at  that  feafon  they  houfe  them  all,  feed  them 
with  good  hay,  and  never  fulfer  them  to  go  out  (except  to  wa- 
ter) but  when  the  weather  i.s  very  ferene  3 and  when  their  cows 
calve,  they  give  them  comfortable  malt  meflies  for  two  or 
three  days  after  3 but  thefe  cow.s  never  anfwer  if  they  arc  re- 
moved to  other  counties,  except  the  fame  care  and  attendance 
be  given  them,  and  then  none  anlwer  better. 


Land  whereon-  cows  feed  does  very  often  affe£l  the  tafle  of 
butler.  If  wild  garlic,  charlock,  or  May-weed,  be  found  in  a 
paflure  groimd,  cows  fliould'  not  feed  there  till  after  they 
have  been  mown,  when- fuck  pernicious  plants  will  appear  no- 
more  till  the  following  fpring  3 but  thofe  cows  that  give  milk 
mufl  not  partake  of  the  hay  made  from  thence,  as  that  will  alia- 
affeil  the  butter. 

Great  part  of  the  Epping  butter  is  made  from  cows  that- 
feed  during  the  fummer  months  in  Epping  forell,  where  the 
leaves  and  flirubby  plants  contribute  greatly  to  the  flavour  off 
the  butter.  The  mountains  of  Wales,  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  moors,  commons,  and  heaths  in  England,  pro- 
duce excellent  butter  where  it  is  properly  managed  3 and  though 
not  equal  in  quantity,  yet  far  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  which 
is  produced  from  the  richeft  meadows  3.  and  the  land  is  ofteit 
blamed  when  the  butter  is- bad  only  through  mifmanagement.. 

Turnips  and  rape  aftedl  milk  and -butter,  but  brewers  grains* 
arc  fweet  and  wholefome  food,  and  will  make  cows  give  abun- 
dance of  milk  3 yet  the  cream  on  it  will  be  thin,  except  good 
hay  be  given  at  the  fame  time,  after  every  meal  of  grains,. 
Coleworts  and  cabbages  are  alfo  excdlfent  food  3 and  if  thefe  and 
favoys  were  cultivated  for  this  purpofe,  the  farmers  in  generat 
would  find  their  account  in  it.  Cows  fliould  never,  be  fullered 
to  drink  improper  water  3 flagiiated  pools,-  water  wherein- 
frogs  fpawn,  common  fewers,  and  ponds  that  receive  the. 
drainings  of  flables,  are  improper. 

Many  abides  are  committed  in  the  packing  and  falling  of 
butter,  to  increafe  its  bulk  and  weight,  againfl  which  we  have  an 
exjirefs  flatute.  Pots  are  frequently  laid  with  good  butter  forr 
a little  depth  at  the  top,  and  with  bad  at  the  bottom  3 Ibme- 
times  the  butter  is  fct.  in  rolls-,  only  touching  at.  top,  and  ftand- 
ing  hollow  at  the  bottom.  To  prevent-  thefe  cheats,  the  fac- 
tors at  Utoxeter  keep-  a furveyor,  who,  in  cafe  of  fufpicion, 
tries  the  pots  with  an-  iron  inflrumefit  called,  a huttcr-horcy 
made  like  a cheefe-tafler, . to  be  flruck  in  obliquely  to  the. 
bottom. 

Sbo^uer  of  Butter.  Naturalifls  fpeak  of  fhowers  and  dews 
of  a butyraceous  fubflance.  In  1695,  there  fell  in  Ireland, 
during  the  unnter  and-  enfuing  fpring,  a thick  yellow  dew,, 
which  had  the  properties  and  appearance  of  butter. 

Butter,  among  chemifls,.  a name  given  before  the  intni- 
duftion  of  the  new  nomenclature,  to  feveral  medicines,  on  ac- 
count of  their  confiflence  refembling  that  of  butter. 3 as  butter 
of  antimony,  &c. 

BuTTER-I??^r,  in.botany.  See  Tussil,\go-. 

BuTi'ER-df/V;!’,  the  milk  which  remains  after  the  butter  is 
got  by  churning.  Butter-milk  is  efleemed  an  excellent  food, 
in  the  fpring  eljjecially,  and  is  particularly  recommended  in 
hedlic  fevers.  Some  make  curds  of  butter-milk,  by  pouring 
into  it  a quantity  of  new  milk  hot. 

Butter- in  botany.-  See  Pinguicula. 

BUTl’ERFLY,  the  Englifli  name  of  a numerous  genus  of 
infcdls.  See  Papilio. 

BuTTERFLY-Si>r//,  in  natural  hiflory.  SeeVoEUTA. 

Method  p/" Butterflies.  Sec  Insects. 

Metbodof  making  Figures  ^Butterfl  ies.  In  Edward’s  Hif- 
tory  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  laa,  wehave  the  following  inflrudlions 
on  this  fubjeft  : “ Take  butterflies  or  field-moths,  either  thofe 
catched  abroad,  or  fuch  as  are  taken  in  caterpillars  and  nurfed 
in  the  houfe  till  they  be  flics  3 clip  oft'  their  wings  very  clofe  to 
their  l)odies,  a«d  bay  them  on  clean  pajicr,  in  the  form  of  a 
butterfly  when  flying  3 then  have  ready  prepared  gum  arable 
that  hath  been  fome  time  difl'olved  in  water,  and  is  pretty 
thick  3 if  you  put  a drop  of  oxgall  into  a fpoonful  of  this,  it 
will  be  better  for  the  ufe  3 temper  them  well  with  your  finger, 
and  fpread  a little  of  it  on  a piece  of  thin  white  {)aper,  big 
enough  to  take  both  fides  ol  your  fly ; when  it  begins  to  be 
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clammy  tinder  yoiir  finger,  the- paper  Is  In  proper  order  to  take 
the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  tiy,'  then  lay  the  gummed 
tide  on  the  wings,  and  it  will  take  them  up ; then  double 
your  ]iaper  fo  as  to  have  all  the  wings  between  the  paper ; 
then-  ky  it  on  a table,  prelling  it  clofe  with  your  fingers  ; and 
you  may  rub  it  gently  with  tome  fmooth  hard  thing  5 then 
open  the  paper  and  take  out  the  wings,  which  will  come  forth- 
tranfparent  : the  down  of  the  upper  and  under  fide  of  the 
wings,  Iticking  to  the  gummed  paper,  form  a jull  likenefs  of 
both  fides  of  the  wings  in  their  natural  fhapes  and  colours. 
The  nicety  of  taking  off  flies  depends  on  a juft  degree  of  moif- 
ture  of  the  gummed  paper  : for  if  it  be  too  wet,  all  will  be  blot- 
ted and  confufed  ; and  if  too  dry,  your  paper  will  flick  fo  fall 
together,  that  it  will  be  torn  in  feparation.  ^\'hen  j-ou  have 
opened  )^our  gummed  jjapers,  and  they  ai’e  dry,  you  mufl  draw 
the  bodies  from  the  natural  ones,  and  paint  them  in  -water-co- 
lours : you  muft  take  pajier  that  will  bear  ink  very  well  for  this 
ufe  ; for  finking  paper  will  feparate  with  the  reft,  and  fpoil  all.” 

BUITERIS,  in  the  manege,  an  inftminent  of  lleel,  fitted 
to  a-  wooden  handle,  wherewith  they  pare  the  foot,  or  cut  off 
the  hoof,  of  a horfe.. 

BUl’TOCK  of  a Ship,  is  that  part  of  her  which  is  her 
.breadth  right  aftern,  from  the  tack  upwards;  and  a fliip  is 
laid  to  have  a broad  or  narrow  buttock,  according  as  flie  is  built 
broad  or  narrow  at  the  tranfum. 

BUTTON,  an  article  in  drefs,  whofc  form  and  ufe  are  too 
w^;ll  know'n  to  need  defeription.  They  are  made  of  various 
materials,  as  mohair,  filk,  horfe-hair,  metal,  &c.  of  thefe  we 
fliall  fpeak  in  their  order:  Common  Buttons  are  generally 

made  of  mohair ; fome  indeed  are  made  of  filk,  and  others  of 
thread ; but  the  latter  are  of  a very  inferior  fort.  In  order  to 
make  a button,  the  mohair  muft:  be  previoufty  wound  on  a 
bobbin  ; and  the  mould  fixed  to  a board  by  means  of  a bodkin 
thruft  through  the  middle  of  it.  This  being  done,  the  work- 
’tnan  wraps  the  mohair  round  the  mould  in  three,  four,  or  fix 
columns,  according  to  the  button. — 2.  Hoifc-hair  Buttons. 
The  moulds  of  thefe  are  covered  with  a kind  of  fluff  compofed 
of  filk  and  hair ; the  warp  being  balladine  filk,  and  the  fhoot 
horfe  hair.  This  fluff  is  wove  with  two  felvedges,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  in  the  fame  loom  as  ribbands.  It  is  then  cut  into 
fquare  pieces  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the  button,  wrapped 
round  the  moulds,  and  their  felvedges  Hitched  together,  which 
form  the  under  part  of  the  button.  It  is  here  to  be  obferved, 
that  a button  is  not  finiihed  when  it  comes  from  the  maker’s 
hands ; for.  the  fuperlluous  hairs  and  hubs  of  filk  mull  be  ta- 
ken off,  and  the  button  rendered  glolly  and  beautiful  before  it 
can  be  fold.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner;  A quantity 
of  buttons  are  jmt  into  a kind  of  iron  lieve,  called  by  work- 
men a fingemg  box.  Then  a little  fpirit  of  wine  being  poured 
into  a kind  or  ftiallow  iron  difh,  and  let  on  fire,  the  workman 
moves  and  fliakes  the  fingeing  box,  containing  the  buttons, 
briikly  over  the  flame  of  the  fpirit,  by  which  the  fuperfluous 
hairs,  hubs. of  filk,  &c.  are  burnt  oft',  without  damaging- the- 
buttons.  Great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  that  the  but- 
tons in  the  fingeing  box  be  kejit  continually  in. motion.;  .f6r  if 
they  are  futfered  to  reft  over  the  flame,  they  will  immediately 
bum.  ^\'hen  all  thefe  loofc  hairs,  &c.  are  burnt  oft'  by  the 
flame  of  the  fpirit,  the  buttons  arc  taken  out  of  the  fingeing 
l)ox,  and  put,  with  a proper  quantity  of  the  ciMmbs  of  bread, 
into  a leather  bag,  about  three  feet  long,  and  of  a conical 
lhape ; the  mouth  or  finaller  end  of  which  being  tied  up,  the 
workman  takes  one  of  the  ends  in  one  hand  and  the  other 
in  the  other,  atid  fliakes  the  hand  brifkly  with  a particular 
jerk.  This  ojieration  cleanfes  the  butlon.s,  renders  them  very 
glolly  and  tit  for  falc. — 3.  Gohl-t'tvijt  Buttons.  The  mould 
of  thefe  is  firlt  covered  in  the  lame,  way  as  with  that  of  i-om- 
mon  buttons.  This  being  done,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
thin  plate  of  gold  ,or  lilvcr,  and  then  wrought  over  of  different 


forms,  with  purle  and  gimp.  The  former  is  a kind  of  thread 
compofed  of  filk  and  gold-wire  twilled  together ; and  the  lat- 
ter, capillary  tubes  of  gold  or  filver,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
long.  Thefe  are  joined  together  by  means  of  a fine  needle, 
filled  with  filk,  thruft  through  their  ajiertures,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  beads  or  bugles. — 4,  A/ci‘a/-BuTTONS.  The  metal 
with  which  the  moulds  are  intended  to  be  covered  is  firft  call 
into  fmall  ingots,  and  then  rolled  into  thin  jilates  or  leaves ; 
after  which  it  is  cut  into  fmall  round  pieces  jiroportionaMe  to 
the  fize  of  the  mould  they  are  intended  to  cover,  by  means  of 
proper  punches  on  a block  of  wood  covered  with  a thick  plate 
of  lead.  Each  piece  of  metal  thus  cut  out  of  the  plate  is  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a button,  by  beating  it  fuccellively  in 
feveral  cavities,  or  concave  moulds,  of  a fpherical  form,  with 
a convex  puncheon  of  iron,  always  beginning  with  the  fhal- 
lowcft  cavity  or  mould,  and  proceeding  to  the  deeper,  till  the 
plate  has  acquired  the  intended  form : and  the  better  1^0  ma- 
nage fo  tin'll  a plate,  they  form  ten,  twelve,  and  t'ometimes 
even  twenty-four,  to  the  cavities,  or  concave  mould.s,  at  once  ; 
often  nealiiig  the  metal  during  the  operation,  to  make  it  more, 
duftile.  This  plate  is  generally  called  by  workmen -the  cap  of 
the  button. 

The  form  being  thus  given  to  the  plates  or  caps,  they  flrike  " 
the  intended  imprcifion  on  the  convex  ftde,  by  means  of  a fimi- 
lar  iron  puncheon,  in  a kind  of  mould  engrayen  crciix,  either 
by  the  hammer  or  the  prefs  ufed  in  coining.  The  cavity  or 
mould,  wherein  the  impreftion  is  to  be  made,  is  of  a diameter 
and  depth  fuitable  to  the  fort  of  button  intended  to  be  flruck 
in  it ; each  kind  requiring  a particular  mould.  Between  the 
puncheon  and  the  plate  is  placed  a thin  piece  of  lead,  called 
by  workmen  a bob,  which  greatly  contributes-- to  the  taking  off 
all  the  flrokes  of  the  engraving;  the  lead,  by  reafon  of  its  foft- 
nefs,  eafily  giving  way  to  the  parts  that  have  relievo,  and  a.s 
eafily  inftnuating  itfelf  into  the  traces  or  indentures.  - 

The  plate  thus  prepared  makes  the  cap  or  fhell  of  the  but-  - 
ton.  The  lower  part  is  formed  of  another  plate,  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  much  flatter,  and  without  any  impreftion.  To 
the  lall  or  under  plate  is  fwldered  a fmall  eye  made  of  wire,  by 
which  the  button  is  to  be  faftened.  The  two  plates  being  thus-' 
finifticd,  they  are  foldered  together  -with  foft  folder,  and  then ' 
turned  in  a lathe.  Sometimes  indeed  they  ufe  a wooden  mould, 
inrtead  of  the  under  plate;  and  in  order  to  fallen  it,  they  pafs 
a thread  or  gut  acrofs,  through  the  middle  of  the  mould,  and- 
fill  the  cavity  between  the  mould  and  the  cap  with  cement,  in 
order  to  render  the  button  firm  and  folid ; for  the  cement  en- 
tering all  the  cavities  formed  by  the  relievo  of  the  other  fide, 
fuftains  it,  prevents  its  flattening,  and  prefeiwes  its  bofl'e  or 
delign;. 

Button,  in  the  manege.  Button  of  the  reins  of  a bridle. 
Is  a- ring  of  leather,  with  the  reins  pafTcd  through  it,  which 
runs  all  along  the  length  of  the  reins.  To  put  a horl'e  under 
the  button,  is  when  a horfe  is  flopped  without  a rider  upon 
his  back,  the  reins  being  laid  on  his  neck,  and  the  button  low- 
ered fo  far  down  that  the  reins  bring  in  tlio  horle’s  liead,  and 
fix  it  to  the  true  pothire  or  carriage.  It  is  not  only  the  horl'cs 
which  are  managed  in  the  hand  that  nmtl  he  jnit  under  the 
button  ; for  the  tame  method  mull  be  taken  with  Inch  horfes 
as  are  bred  between  two  pillar.'^,  before  they  arc  backed. 

Button-I/'7W.  Sec  Cj-.ph.\i.  wtiius. 

Button’s- /?./>’,  the  name  of  the  north  part  of  Hndfon's 
bay,  in  North  America,  whereby  Sir  Thomas  Button  at- 
tempted to  find  out  a north-well  paftage  to  the  Iviti  Indies. 
It  lies  between  So^  and  loo*^  weft  longitude,  and  between  60^ 
and  66'-'  north  l.ititude. 

Button in  natural  hiftorj',  a kind  of  figured  ftoiie, 
fo  denominated  from  its  rel'eniMing  the  button  of  a girment. 
Dr.  Hook  gives  the  figure  of  three  forts  of  buttnn-ftoncs.  which 
feem  to  have  been  nothing  dl'e  but  the  tilling  uj)  of  three  te- 
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veral  iorts  of  fhells.  They  are  all  of  them  very  hard  flints  j 
and  have  this  in  common,  that  they  confilt  of  two  bodies, 
which  leem  to  have  been  the  tilling  up  of  two  holes  or  vents 
in  the  fliell.  Dr.  Plot  delbribes  a fpecies  finely  firiated  from 
the  top,  after  the  manner  of  tome  hair  buttons.  This  name 
is  allb  given  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  Hate  found  in  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Bareith,  in  a mountain  called  F’lcbtdherg  which  is  ex- 
tremely ditferent  from  the  common  forts  of  flate,  in  that  it  runs 
with  great  eafe  into  glafs  in  five  or  fix  hours  time,  without  the 
addition  of  any  fait  or  other  foreign  fubftance,  to  promote  its 
vitrification,  as  other  ftones  require.  It  contains  in  itfclf  all 
the  princijiles  of  glafs,  aiul  really  has  mixed  in  its  fubltance 
the  things  necellary  to  be  added  to  promote  the  fufion  of  other 
Itony  bodies.  The  Swedes  and  Germans  make  buttons  of  the 
glals  produced  from  it,  which  is  very  black  and  flfining,  and  it 
has  hence  its  name  bution-Jlonc.  They  make  feveral  other  things 
alfo  ot  this  glals,  as  the  handles  of  knives  and  the  like,  and 
lend  a large  quantity  ot  it  imwrought,  in  round  cakes  as  it  cools 
from  the  fufion,  into  Holland. 

BUTTKi'lSS,  a kintl  of  hutment  built  archwife,  or  a mafs 
•of  ftone  or  brick,  ferviilg  to  prop  or  fupport  Ihe  fides  of  a 
building,  w'all,  &:c.'  on  the  outfide,  where  it  is  cither  very 
high,  or  h.as  auy  conliderable  load  to  fuftain  on  the  other  fide, 
as  a bank  of  earth, _ vVc. — Buttrefl'es  are  ufed  againlt  the  angles 
•of  lleeples  and  other  buildings  of  tionc,  &rc.  on  the  outfide, 
aiid  along  the  walls  of  fuch  buildings  as  have  great  and  heavy 
roofs,  which  would  be  lubjeft  to  thnitl  the  walls  out,  imlel's 
ver)' thick,  if  no  buttrelles  were  placed  againlt  them.  They 
are  alfo  -placed  for  a I'upport  and  hutment  againlt  the  feet  of 
fome  arches,  that  are  turned  aa'ofs  great  halls  in  old  palaces, 
abbeys,  &:c. 

BUTZAW,  a town  in  I,ower  Saxony,  In  Germany  5 it  Itands 
upon  the  river  Varnow,  on  the  road  from  Schwerin  to  Rof- 
tock,  lying  in  E.  long,, 13.  12.  N.  lat.  54.  50, 

BUVETTE,  or  Bkuvette,  in  the  former  French  laws,  an 
Itabliflied  place  in  every  court,  wdicre  the  lawyers  and  counfel- 
lors  retired  to  wann  themfelves,  and  take  a glafs  of  wine  by 
way  of  refrelliment,  at  the  king’s  charge.  There  was  one  for 
qach  court  of  parliament,  but  thefe  were  only  for  perfons  be- 
longing to  that  body ; there  were  others  in  the  palais,  whither 
other  perfons  alfo  reforted. 

BUXTON,  a place  on  the  peak  of  DerbyHiIre,  celebrated 
for  its  medicinal  w-aters,  and  lying  in  W.  long.  o.  20,  N, 
lat.  ^3.  20.  It  has  been  always  believed  by  our  antiquaries, 
that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  thefe  wells,  and  had 
frequented  them  much,  as  there  is  a military  way  ftlll  vifible, 
called  the  Batb-gate,  from  Burgh  to  this  place.  This  was 
verified  about  jo  years  ago,  when  Sir  Thomas  Delves,  of 
Clhefhire,  in  memory  of  a cure  he  received  here,  caufed  an 
arch  to  be  erebtetl ; in  digging  the  foundations  for  which,  they 
came  to  the  remains  of  a fdid  and  magnificent  ftrubture  of 
Roman  workmanfiiip ; and  in  other  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, \try  capacious  leaden  velfels,  and  other  utenfils,  of  Ro- 
man workmanfiiip,  have  been  difeovered.  Thefe  waters  have 
always  been  reckoned  inferior  to  thofe  in  Someii'etthire ; but 
feem  never  to  have  been  totally  difufed.  I’hey  are  mentioned 
by  Leland,  as  well  known  200  rears  ago;  but  it  is  certain  they 
were  brought  into  greater  credit  by  Dr.  Junes  in  1572,  and  by 
George  earl  of  Shrewfburv',  who  erected  a building  over  the 
bath,  then  compofed  of  nine  fprings.  This  building  was  af- 
terwards pulled  down,  and  a mor,  commodious  one  erc6ted  at 
the  exjience  of  the  carl  of  Dcvonfiiire.  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  regifier  of  cures  drawn  u)>  by  the  bath-warden, 
nr  phyfii'ian  attending  the  baths,  and  fubl'cribed  by  the  hands 
of  the  patient.s,  was  loll. 

The  warm  waters  of  Buxton  arc,  the  bath,  confifiing  of 
nine  fprings,  as  already  mentioned,  St.  Ann's  well,  and  St. 
I’cter’s  or  Biii!^ham  well,  St,  Anne’s  well  rifes  at  the  dillance 


of  fomewhat  more  than  32  yards  north-eaft  from  the  bath. 
It  is  chiefly  lupplied  from  a fjiring  on  the  north  fide,  out  of  a 
rock  of  black  limeltone  or  baftard  marble.  It  formerly  rofe 
into  a ftone  bafon,  fluit  up  within  an  ancient  Roman  brick 
wall,  a yard  fquare  within,  a yard  high  on  three  fides,  and 
open  on  the  fourth.  But,  in  1709,  Sir  Thomas  Delves,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  erected  an  arch  over  it,  which  ftill  continues. 
It  is  12  feet  long,  and  as  many  broad,  let  round  with  ftone  Heps 
on  the  infide.  In  the  midlt  of  this  dome  the  water  now 
fprings  up  into  a ftone  bafon  two  feet  fquare,  St.  Peter’s  or 
Bingham  well  rifes  about  20  yards  fimth-eaft  of  St.  Ann’s, 
It  is  alfo  called  Leigh's  KL'eH,  from  a memorable  cure  received 
from  it  by  a gentleman  of  that  name.  It  rifes  out  of  a'  black 
limeftone,  in  a very  di'y  groimd ; and  is  not  fo  warm  as  St. 
Ann’s  well  is  found  to  be. 

From  the  great  refort  of  company  to  the  waters,  this  place 
has  grown  into  a large  ftraggling  town,  which  is  daily  increaf- 
ing.  I he  houfes  are  chiefly,  or  rather  folely,  built  for  the  re- 
ception of  invalids;  and  many  of  them  are  not  only  commo- 
dious, but  elegant.  The  duke  of  Devonfiiire  erected  a moft 
magnificent  building  in  the  form  of  a crefeent,  with  piazzas, 
under  which  the  company  walk  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  It  is 
divided  into  difl'erent  hotels,  Ihops,  &c.  with  a public  coffee- 
room,  and  a very  elegant  room  for  afl'emblies  and  concerts. 

The  hot  water,  which  refembles  that  of  Brlllol,  has  a fwcet 
and  pleafant  tafte.  It  contains  the  calcareous  earth,  together 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  lea  fait,  and  an  inconfiderable  portion 
of  a purging  fait;  but  no  iron  can  be  difeovered  in  it.  This 
water  taken  inwardly  is  efteemed  good  in  the  diabetes ; in 
bloody  urine ; in  the  bilious  colic ; in  lots  of  appetite,  and 
other  art'eftions  of  the  ftomach ; in  contraction  of  the  limbs, 
&:c.  &c.  Inwardly  and  outwardly,  it  is  laid  alfo  to  be  good 
Ln  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  complaints;  in  the  gout;  in  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  and  kidneys  ; alfo  in  confumptlons  of 
the  lungs ; and  in  cutaneous  difeafes. — Befides  the  hot  water/ 
there  is  alfo  a cold  chalybeate  water  here,  which  refembles  that 
of  Tunbridge  in  its  virtues. 

BUXTON  (Jedediah),  a prodig}'^  with  refpeCt  to  fidll  in 
numbers.  His  father,  William  Buxton,  was  fchool-malter  of 
the  fame  parifh,  where  he  was  born  in  1704:  yet  Jedediah 's 
education  was  fo  much  negleCted,  that  he  was  never  taught  to 
write ; and  with  refpeCt  to  any  other  knowledge  but  that  of 
numbers,  feemed  always  as  ignorant  as  a boy  of  ten  years  of 
age.  Flow  he  came  firft  to  know  the  relative  proportions  of 
numbers,  and  their  progreflive  denominations,  he  did  not  re- 
member; but  to  this  he  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  mind, 
and  upon  this  his  attention  was  conftantly  fixed,  fo  that  he 
frequently  took  no  cognizance  of  external  objeCls,  and  when  he 
did  it,  it  was  only  with  refpeCl  to  their  numbers.  If  any 
fpace  of  time  was  mentioned,  he  would  foon  after  fay  it  was  fo 
many  minutes  : and  if  any  dillance  of  way,  he  would  alfign  the 
number  of  hairs  breadths,  without  any  queftion  being  alked,  or 
any  calculation  expeCted  by  the  company.  hen  he  once 
underftood  a queftion,  he  began  to  work  with  amazing  facili- 
ty, after  his  own  method,  without  the  ufe  ol  a pen,  pencil,  or 
chalk,  or  even  underllanding  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic 
as  taught  in  the  fchools.  Fie  would  ftride  over  a piece  of  land 
or  a field,  and  tell  you  the  contents  of  it  almoft  as  exaClly  as  if 
)ou  had  meafured  it  by  the  chain.  In  this  maimer  he  mea- 
fured  the  whole  lordlhip  of  Elmton,  of  lome  thouland  acres, 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Rhodes,  and  brought  him  the  contents, 
not  only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even  in  Iquarc  inches. 
After  this,  for  his  own  amufenient,  he  reduced  them  into  fquare 
hair-breadths,  computing  4S  to  each  fide  of  the  inch.  His 
memory  was  fo  great,  that,  while  rciolving  a queftion,  he  could 
leave  off,  and  reVume  the  ojieration  again  where  he  left  off  the 
next  morning,  or  at  a week,  a month,  or  at  leveral  months, 
and  proceed  regularly  till  it  was  completed.  His  memory 
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•would  doubtlcfs  have  been  equally  retentK’e  with  rerpeft  to 
other  objedts,  it  he  had  attended  to  other  objefts  with  equal 
diligence ; hut  his  peqtcUial  application  to  figures  prevented 
the  fmallell  acquifition  of  any  other  .knowledge.  He  was 
Jbnietimes  alked,  on  his  return  from  church,  whether  he  re- 
membered the  text,  or  any  part  of  the  fermon,  Init  it  never  ap- 
•peared  that  he  brought  away  one  lentence ; his  mind,  upon  a 
jclol'er  examination,  being  found  to  have  been  bufied,  even 
■•luring  divine  krvice,  in  his  favourite  operation,  either  dividing 
iiame  time,  or  lojue  fpace,  into  the  Imallelt  known  parts,  or 
rel'olving  fome  queltion  that  had  been  given  him  as  a telt  of 
hi.s  abilities. 

This  extraordinary  j)erfon  living  in  laborious  poverty,  his 
life  was  unitbrm  and  oblc-ure.  Time,  with  refpeA  to  him, 
-changed  nothing  but  his  age  j nor  did  the  fealbns  vary  his  em- 
ployment, except  that  in  winter  he  uled  a fiail,  and  in  fummer 
'a  ling-hook.  In  the  year  1754,  -he  came  to  London,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  royal  fociety,  who,  in  order  to  prove  his 
abilities,  alked  him  feveral  queitions  in  arithmetic,  and  he  gave 
-them  fuch  fatisfatlion,  that  they  difniilled  him  with  a hand- 
Jbine  gratuity.  In  this  vifit  to  the  metropolis,  the  only  ohjebt 
of  his  curiolity,  except  figures,  was  his  delire  to  fee  the  king 
and  royal  family  ^ but  they  being  jull  removed  to  Kenfington, 
Jedediah  was  dil'appointed.  During  his  refidence  in  London, 
he  was  taken  to  fee  Xing  Richard  III.  performed  at  Dnury- 
Jane  playhoufe ; and  it  was  expected,  either  that  the  novelty 
and  the  Iplendour  of  thefhow  would  have  fixed  him  In  alfonilh- 
inent,  or  kept  his  imagination  in  a continual  hurry,  or  that 
his  pallions  would,  in  fome  degree,  have  been  touched  by  the 
power  of  abtitm,  if  he  had  -not  perfeHly  underltood  the.  dia- 
logue. But  Jededlah’s  mind  was  employed  in  the  playhoufe 
jull  as  it  was  employed  in  every  other  place.  During  the 
iance,  he  iixed  his  attention  upon  the  number  of  Heps ; he  de- 
clared, after  a fine  piece  of  mufic,  that  the  innumerable  Ibunds 
produced  by  the  intli’uments  had  perplexed  him  beyond  jnea- 
i'ure  j and  he  attended  even  to  Mr.  Garrick,  only  to  count  the 
•words  that  .he  uttered,  in  which  he  faid  he  perfebUy  fucceeded. 

1 Jedediah  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where,  if  his  enjoy- 
) ments  were  few,  his  wiflies  did  not  feem  to  be  more.  He  ap- 
5 plied  to  his  labour,  by  which  he  fubfilled  with  cheerfulnefs  j 
i he  regretted  nothing  that  he  left  behind  him  in  London ; and 
-it  continued  to  be  his  opinion,  that  a flice  of  nifty  bacon  af- 
' forded  the  moll  delicious  repaft. 

BUXTORF  (John),  a learned  pu-ofelfor  of  Hebrew  at  Bafil, 
• who,  in  the  17th  century,  acquired  the  higheft  reputation  for 
1 .his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages.  He 
I died  of  the  jdague  at  Bafil  in  aged  6^.  His  j)rincipal 

I works  are,  i.  A fmall  but  excellent  Hebrew  grammar  j the  bell 
«.  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Iveyden  in  1701,  reviled  by  Leulden. 

J SL.  A f real'll  re  of  the  Hebrew  grammar.  3.  An  Hebrew  con- 
‘ cordance,  and  feveral  Hebrew  lexicons.  4.  Injiitutio  cpijlolarh 
lUbraica.  3.  De  abhrcviaturh  Hebrzeorum,  &c. 

Buxtorf  (John),  the  I'on  of  the  fonner,  and  a learned  pro- 
feft'or  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Bafil,  dillinguiftied  himl'elf, 

I like  his  father,  hy  his  knowledge  of  the  HeHew  language, 
r and  his  rabbinical  learning.  He  died  at  Bafil  in  1664,  aged 
63  veans.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  His  tranllation  of  the 
1 jilvrc  Nii'uchim,  and  the  C'ozri.  2.  A Chaldee  and  Syriac 
: lexicon.  3.  An  anticritic  againft  Cajijicl.  4.  A treatlle  on 
' the  Hebrew  points  and  accents,  agaiull  the  lame  (Jappcl. 

BUXL'S,  the  box-tker  ; a genus  of  the  tetrandria  order, 
i belonging  to  the  moiuj-cia  dais  of  jilauts  ; and  in  the  natural 
! method  ranking  umler  the  38th  order,  Tricocc,/:.  The  male 
I calyx  is  triphyllous,  the  germcn  an  embryo,  or  impevfcel  rudi- 
: .ment.  The  female  calyx  is  tctraph-yllous  ; there  are  three  jic- 

tals,  and  as  many'  ftyles  : the  caplule  threc-hcaked  and  tri- 
locular,  with  three  lced.s.  The  S/>ccics  arc,  i.  The  urbortfeens, 
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with  oval  leaves.  2.  The  avgujlifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  box. 
Thel'e  two  forts  grow  in  great  plenty  ujion  Boxhill  near  Dork-> 
ing  in  Suixy  in  England.  Here  were  formerly  large  trec.s  of 
that  kind  J but  now  they  are  much  fewer  in  number.  There 
are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firll  fort  which  are  jiropagatcd 
in  gardens ; one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  with  lA'hite  ftriped 
leaves.  Another  hath  the  tips  of  the  leaves  only  marked  with 
yellow,  and  is  called  tipped  box.  3.  The  fuffrutieofa,  dwarf,  or 
Dutch  box,  commonly  ufed  for  bordering  of  ftowor-bed.s. 

The  two  firll  forts  may  be  ralfetl  from  feeds  j and  may  be 
alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
autumn  In  a ftiady  border.  The  bell  feafin  for  removing  thel'e. 
trees  is  in  Odlober ; though,  if  care  be  ufed  to  take  them  up 
with  a good  ball  of  earth,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  almoll  at 
any  time  except  the  middle  of  ftimmer.  The  dwarf  box  is 
increafecl  by  parting  the  roots,  or  planting  the  Hips : but  as  it 
makes  lb  great  an  increafe  of  itfelf,  and  fo  eafily  parts,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  plant  the  Hips  that  have  no  roots. 

The  tree  or  large  hax  Is  projier  to  intermix  in  clumps  of 
evergreens,  &c.  where  it  adds  to  the  variety  of  fuch  plantations. 
Box  trees  ai'c  a very  great  ornament  to  cold  and  barren  foils 
where  few  other  things  will  grow.  The  dwarf  kind  of  box  is 
ufed  for  bordering  flower-beds,  or  other  purpofes  of  that  na- 
ture; and  for  this  it  far  excels  any  other  plant,  being  fubjebl  to 
no  injuries  from  cold  or  heat.  It  is  of  long  duration  ; is  eafily 
kept  haudlbme;  and,  by  the  firmnefs  of  its  rootins:,  keeps  the 
mould  in  the  borders  from  waftung  into  the  gravel  walks  more 
eileblually  than  any  plant  whatever. — Boxwood  is  extremely 
hard  and  fmooth,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  the 
turner.  Combs,  mathematical  inllruments,  knife-handlc.% 
and  button-moulds,  are  made  of  it.  It  may  properly  enough 
be  fulillituted  in  default  of  -ebonj",  the  yell’AV  alburnum  of 
which  it  perfectly  refembles,  A decoftion  of  box  wood  has 
been  recommended  by  fome  as  a powerful  I’udorlric,  preferable 
even  to  guaiacum  ; but  the  tafte  readily  dll'covers  that  it  wants 
the  qualities  of  that  wood.  Neither  the  wood  nor  the  leaves 
of  the  box-tree  at  prelent  are  ufed  for  any  medicinal  puqiofe. 

BUYING,  the  adl  of  making  a purchale,  or  of  acquiring 
the  property  of  a thing  for  a certain  price.  Baying  Hands  op- 
pofed  to  felluig,  and  difters  from  borrowing  or  hiring,  as  in  the 
former  the  property  of  the  thing  is  alienated  for  pcqietuity, 
which  in  the  latter  is  not.  By  the  civil  law,  perftms  are  allowed 
to  buy  hope,  fpi:?n  pretio  emcre,  that  is,  to  purchafe  the  event  or 
expeftation  of  any  thing;  for  inllance,  the  filh  or  liirds  a pev- 
fon  ftiall  catch,  or  the  money  he  ftiall  -win  in  gaming.  There 
are  dift'erent  fpecies  of  buying  in  ufe  among  traders  ; as,  buy- 
ing on  one's  own  account,  ojipofed  to  buying  on  commillion ; 
buying  for  ready  money,  which  is  when  the  purchafer  pa)’s  in 
adlual  i'pecie  on  the  fpot ; buying  on  credit,  or  for  a time  cer- 
tain, is  when  the  payment  is  not  to  be  prefently  made,  hut,  in 
lieu  thereof,  an  obligation  given  by  the  buyer  for  payment  at 
a future  time;  buying  on  delivery,  is  when  the  goods  purchafed 
are  only  to  be  delivered  at  a certain  future  time. 

Bu'yini;  the  refvjal,  is  giving  money  for  the  right  or  liberty 
of  purchafing  a thing  at  a fixed  price,  in  a certain  time  to 
come ; chielly  ufed  in  dealing  for  lliarcs  in  ftoek.  This  is 
fometimes  ali'o  called  by  a cant  name,  hvyiug  the  bear. 

Buying  thcJnuiU-pox,  is  an  apiicllatiun  given  to  a method 
of  proeuring  tluit  difeale  by  an  operation  limilar  to  Inocula- 
tion ; iVcqnent  in  South  'Wales,  where  it  has  obtained  time  out 
of  .mind.  It  i.s  perfor-med  either  by  nil  ibing  fome  of  the />ws 
taken  out  of  a pullule  of  a variolou.s  perfpu  on  the  fkin,  or  by 
making  a puntture  in  the  Ikin  with  a pin  dipjied  in  fuch  pus. 

J5UYS,  a town  ul  the  former  province  of  JDauplnn;  in 
France.  Fk  long.  j.  20.  N.  lat.  44.  23. 

BUZAXfTMS,  a fmall  town  of  the  former  .^u-ovince  oJ' 
Berry  in  I’rancc;  liluated  In  K.  long.  ].  ay.  A.  Lit.  46.  38 
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BUZBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Wefteravia  and  the 
conntyuf  Holmes,  one  of  the  conhnes  of  Hanau.  E.  long.  10.51. 
N.  lat.  50.  22, 

13UZET,  a Ihiall  town  of  France,  in  the  former  province  of 
Languedoc,  feated  on  the  river  Tome,  in  E.  long.  1.  45.  N.lat. 
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BUZZARD,  in  ornitholog}',  the  name  of  fcveral  fpecics  of 
the  hawk  kind.  See  Falco. 

BYCHOW,  a fmall  town  of  Lithuania  in  Poland,  fituated 
on  the  river  Nieper,  in  E.  long.  jo.  2.  N.  lat.  53.  5;. 

BY-LAWS,  arc  laws  nude  ohiicr,  or  by  the  by;  fuch  as 
orders  and  conllitutions  of  corporations  for  the  governing  of 
their  members,  of  court  Iccts,  and  courts  baron  ; commoners,  or 
inhabitants  in  vills,  ific.  made  by  common  afl'ent,  for  the  good 
of  thofe  that  made  them,  in  particular  cafes  whereunto  the 
public  law  doth  not  extend ; fo  that  they  bind  farther  than  the 
common  or  ftatute  law ; guilds  and  fraternities  of  trades  by 
letters  patent  of  incorporation,  may  likewife  make  by-laws  for 
the  better  regulation  of  trade  among  thcmfelves  or  with  others. 
In  Scotland  thefe  laws  are  called  laws  of  birlaiu,  dr  burlanv. 

BYNG  (George),  lord  vifeount  Torriugton,  was  the  fon  of 
John  Byng,  Efq.  and  was  born  in  1663.  At  the  age  of  15, 
he  went  volunteer  to  fca  with  the  king’s  warrant.  His  early 
engagement  in  this  courfe  of  life  gave  him  little  opportunity 
of  acquiring  learning  or  cultivating  the  polite  arts ; but  by  his 
abilities  and  atlivity  as  a naval  commander  he  furnifhed  abun- 
dant matter  for  the  pens  of  others.  After  being  feveral  times 
advanced,  he  was  in  1702  raifed  to  the  command  of  the 
Nallau,  a third  rate,  and  was  at  the  taking  and  burning  the 
French  fleet  at  YYgo ; and  the  next  year  he  was  made  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red.  In  1704  he  ferved  in  the  grand  fleet  fent 
to  the  Mediterranean,  under  Sir  Cloudelly  Shovel,  as  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red ; and  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  fqua- 
dron  that  attacked,  cannonaded,  and  reduced  Gibraltar,  tie 
was  in  the  battle  of  Malaga,  which  followed  foon  after;  and 
for  his  behaviour  in  that  aftion  queen  Anne  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1705,  in  about  two  months 
time,  he  took  12  of  the  enemy’s  largeft  privateers,  with  the 
Thetis,  a French  man  of  war  of  44  guns ; and  alfo  feveral 
merchant  fhips,  moft  of  them  richly  laden.  The  number  of 
men  taken  on  board  was  2070,  and  of  guns  334.  In  1718, 
he  was  made  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet; 
and  was  fent  with  a fquadron  into  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  proteftion  of  Italy,  according  to  the  obligation  England 
was  under  by  treaty,  againft  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards; 
who  had  the  year  before  furprifed  Sardinia,  and  had  this  year 
landed  an  army  in  Sicily.  In  this  expedition  he  difpatched 
captain  Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with  five  more  Ihips  in 
purfuit  of  fix  Spanifli  men  of  war,  with  galleys,  fire-fliips, 
bomb-vclTels,  and  ftore-fhips,  who  feparated  from  the  main 
fleet,  and;  flood  in  for  the  Sicilian  fliore.  The  captain’s  laconic 
epiftle  on  this  occafion,  dated  i6lh  Auguft  1718,  is  worthy 
of  n(4ire-;  as  it  fliowed  that  fighting  was  his  talent  as  well  as 
his  admiral’s,  and  not  writing.  It  ran  thus:  “ We  have 
taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  Spanifli  fhips  and  veflels  which 
were  upon  the  coaft,  as  per  margin. 

“ Canterbury,  ofl'  Syracufe.”  “ C.  Walton.” 

From  the  account  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  he  had  taken 
four  Spanifli  men  of  war,  with  a bomb-veird  and  a fliip  laden 
with  arms ; and  burned  four,  with  a fire-fliip  and  bomb-vel- 
fel.  'I’he  king  made  the  admiral  an  handfome  prefent,  and 
fcnt  him  plenipotentiary  powers  to  negotiate  with  the  princes 
and  the  ftates  of  Italy  as  there  fliould  be  occafion.  He  pro- 
cured the  emperor’s  troops  free  accefe  into  the  lortrefles  that 
flill  held  out  in  Sicily  ; failed  afterwards  to  Malta,  and  brought 
out  the  Sicilian  gallies,  and  a fliip  belonging  to  the  Turkey 
company.  Soon  after  he  received  a gracious  letter  from  the 
3 » 


emperor  Charles  VI.  written  with  I1I.S  own  hand,  accompanied 
with  a pifture  of  his  imperial  niajefty,  fet  round  with  very  j 
large  diamonds,  as  a mark  of  the  grateful  feiifc  he  had  of  his  | 
fervices.  It  w.is  entirely  owing  to  his  advice  and  afliftance 
that  the  Germans  retqok  the  city  of  Melfina  in  1719,  and  de-  f 
ftroyed  the  fhips  that  lay  in  the  bafon  ; which  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  being  much  , i 
diftrelfed,  offered  to  quit  Sicily;  but  the  admiral  declared,  that  i 
the  troops  fliould  never  be  fuffered  to  quit  the  ifland  till  the  A 
king  of  Spain  had  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  And  to 
his  conduct  it  was  entirely  owing  that  Sicily  was  fubdued,  and  * 0 
his  Catholic  majefty  forced  to  accept  the  terms  preferibed  him  | 
by  the  quadruple  alliance.  After  performing  fo  many  fignal  1 
fervices,  the  king  received  him  with  the  moft  gracious  expref-  a 
fioiLs  of  favour  and  fatisfadtion ; made  him  rear-admiral  of  J 
England  and  treafurer  of  the  navy,  one  of  his  moft  honourable  '|a 
privy-council,  baron  Byng  of  Swuthill  in  the  county  of  Bed-  » 
ford,  vifeount  Torrington  in  Devonfliire,  and  one  of  the  knights  ij 
companions  of  the  Bath  upon  the  revival  of  that  order.  In  p 
1727,  George  II.  on  his  accelfion  to  the  crown,  placed  him  at  | 
the  head  of  his  naval  affairs,  as  tirft  lord  commillioner  of  the  i 
admiralty;  in  wliidi  high  flation  he  died  January  15th,  1733,  4, 

in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southill  in  the  ® 
county  of  Bedford.  [ 

Byng  (the  honourable  George),  Efq.  the  unhappy  ion  of 
the  former,  was  bred  to  fea,  and  rofe  to  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  blue.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  courage;  but  was  at  laft  i 
fliot,  upon  a dubious  fentence  of  negleft  of  duty,  in  17^7.  S 
BYROM  (John),  an  ingenious  poet  of  Manchefter,  bom  & 
in  1691.  His  firlt  poetical  efl'ay  appeared  in  the  Spedlator,  . 
N°  603,  beginning,  “ My  time,  O ye  mufes,  was  happily 
fpent ;"  which,  with  two  humorous  letters  on  dreams,  are  to 
be  found  In  the  eighth  volume.  He  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  royal  fociety  in  1724;  and  having  originally  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  praftiling  phyfic,  to  which  the  title  of 
doBor  is  incident,  that  was  the  appellation  by  which  he  was 
always  known  : but  reducing  hlmfelf  to  narrow  circumftances 
by  a precipitate  marriage,  he  fiipported  hlmfelf  by  teaching  a 
new  method  of  writing  Ihort-hand,  of  his  own  invention  ; until 
an  eftate  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother. 

He  was  a man  of  lively  wit ; of  which,  whenever  a favourable 
opportunity  tempted  him  to  indulge  it,  he  gave  many  humorous 
fpecimens.  He  died  in  1763  ; and  a collection  of  his  Mifcella- 
neous  Poems  was  printed  at  Manchefter,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  1773. 

BYRRHUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infefts  belonging  to  the 
order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  clavated,  pretty  Iblid,  and  a 
little  comprefled.  There  are  five  fpecies,  all  of  which  are  to  * 
be  found  on  particular  plants;  and  principally  diftinguilhcd 
from  one  another  l.y  the  colonr  and  figure  of  the  elytra,  or 
cruftaceous  wing-cafes.  The  byrrhus  Jcrcphulario’,  which  is 
very  common  upon  flowers,  it  is  very  bard  to  deferihe  properly. 

Its  body  is  almoll  oval ; the  ground  colonr  black ; but  the 
under  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  almoft  entirely  white,  owing 
to  an  Infinite  number  of  minute  fcales,  of  that  colour  with  « 

which  it  is  covered.  The  head  is  fmall,  and  often  drawn  back  >■ 

under  the  thorax,  which  latter  is  broad,  covered  with  white 
and  reddilh  fcales,  through  which  the  black  ground  in  fomc 
places  appears.  The  elytra  are  bent  in,  and  even  rather  inclofe 
the  Tides  and  under  part  of  the  body.  They  are  black,  with 
white  and  red  fcales,  which  form  a kind  of  embroidered  work. 
FIrft»  there  is  obfcrvahlc  a white  tranlverfal  ftripe,  fomewhat 
broad  on  the  toji  of  the  elytra;  at  the  bottom  of  them,  there 
are  two  white  dillinO  fpots  near  the  future,  one  upon  each  el}~-  ■ 
trum.  The  ruddy  colour  occupies  chiefly  the  lower  end  of  the 
future  of  the  elytra,  and  the  upper  ra-t  of  them,  near  their 
conne(£Uon  with  the  thorax.  I bis  is  common  in  gar- 

dens. If  rubbed,  the  fmall  coloured  fcalc  comes  oft)  and  the 
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infect  appears  almoft  entirely  black.  The  byrrhus  vcrhajci  is 
much  fnialler  than  the  preceding  fpecles  j its  figure  and  form 
are  however  the  fame ; only  that  the  fcales  which  cover  the 
elytra  are  more  numerous  and  clofer  fet,  fo  that  the  black  co- 
lour, which  conftitules  the  ground  of  the  elytra,  is  no  where 
to  be  feen.  The  fcales  form  ttiree  llripes,  white,  tranlverfal, 
and  undulated,  between  which  intervene  ftripes  of  a reddifli 
brown  fliaped  in  the  fame  manner.  They  are  fometimes  to  be 
met  with  rtripped  of  part  of  their  fcales,  which  renders  them  fo 
ditferent  as  not  to  be  known  for  the  fame  creatures.  The  larvae 
©f  this  inl'eft,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  dermeftae. 
People  who  colle.il  fubjefts  of  natural  hiftory,  are  greatly  pef- 
tered,  and  but  too  well  acquainted  with  them. 

BYSSUS,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  57th  natural  order, 
viz.  Alga,  belonging  to  the  ayptogamia  clafs  of  plants.  It 
has  a do-ivK,  or  very  fine  uniform  powder.  The  charafter  is 
taken  from  this  circumftance,  that  they  are  covered  with  a Am- 
ple capillary  filament  or  downj  refembling  foft  duft.  There 
are  15  fpecies,  all  natives  of  Britain,  growing  upon  rotten 
wood,  old  walls,  &c. 

Byssus,  or  Byjfuin,  a fine  thready  matter  produced  In  India, 
Egypt,  and  about  Elis  in  Achaia,  of  which  the  richeft  apparel 
was  anciently  made,  eipecially  that  worn  by  the  priefts  both 
Jewifli  and  Egyptian,  Some  interpreters  render  the  Greek 
B.tro-©-,  which  occurs  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  by 
fine  linen.  But  other  verfions,  as  Calvin’s,  and  the  Spanilh 
printed  at  Venice  in  1556,  explain  the  word  by  filk  ; and  yet 
byflTus  mull  have  been  different  from  our  filk,  as  appears  from 
a multitude  of  ancient  writers,  and  particularly  from  Jul. 
Pollux.  M.  Simon,  who  renders  the  word  by  fine  linen,  adds 
a note  to  explain  it ; viz.  “ that  there  was  a fine  kind  of  linen 
very  dear,  which  the  great  lords  alone  wore  in  this  country  as 


well  as  in  Egypt."  This  account  agrees  perfectly  well  with 
that  given  by  Hefyehius,  as  well  as  what  is  obferved  by  Bochart, 
that  the  bylfus  was  a finer  kind  of  linen,  which  was  frequently 
dyed  of  a purple  colour.  Some  authors  will  have  the  bylfus  to 
be  the  fame  with  our  cotton  ; others  take  it  for  the  Unum  ajbcfli- 
nnm ; and  others  for  the  locl^  or  bunch  of  filky  hair  found 
adhering  to  the  pinna  marina,  by  which  it  fallens  itfelf  to  the 
neighbouring  bodies.  Authors  ufually  diftinguilh  two  forts  of 
bylfus  ; that  of  Elis  ; and  that  of  Judaea,  which  was  the  fiueft. 
Of  this  latter  were  the  prieftly  ornaments  made  Bonfrerius 
notes,  that  there  mull  have  been  two  forts  of  bylfus,  one  finer 
than  ordinary,  by  reafon  there  are  two  Hebrew  words  uferl  in 
Scripture  to  denote  bylfus ; one  of  which  is  always  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  habit  of  the  priefts,  and  the  other  of  that  of 
the  Levites.  ' 

Byssus  AJlnJlinus,  a fpecies  of  albeftos  or  Incombuftible  flax, 
compofed  of  fine  flexible  fibres  parallel  to  one  another.  It  is 
found  plentifully  in  Sweden,  either  white,  or  of  different  fliades 
of  green.  At  a copper  mine  in  Weftmannland  it  forms  the 
greateft  part  of  the  vein  out  of  which  the  ore  Is  dug ; and  by 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  which  fmelts  the  metal,  is  changed  into 
a pure  femitranfparent  flag  or  glafs. 

BYZANTIUM.  See  Ccnstantinople. 

BZOVIUS  (Abraham),  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  writers 
in  the  17th  century,  with  refpedl  to  the  aftonilhing  number  of 
pieces  compofed  by  him.  His  chief  work  is  the  continuation 
of  Baronius’s  Annals,  He  was  a native  of  Poland,  and  a Do- 
minican friar.  Upon  his  coming  to  Rome,  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  Pope,  and  had  an  apartment  alfigned 
him  in  the  Vatican.  He  merited  that  reception,  for  he  has 
imitated  Baronius  to  admiration  in  his  defign  of  making  all 
things  confpire  to  the  defpotic  power  and  glory  of  the  papal 
fee.  He  died  in  the  year  1637,  aged  70. 
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CTHE  third  letter,  and  fecond  confonant,  of  the  alpha- 
, bet,  is  pronounced  like  k before  the  vowels  a,  0,  and  ii ; 
and  like  s befijre  e,  i,  andy.  C is  formed,  according  to  Sca- 
liger,  from  the  x of  the  Greeks,  by  retrenching  the  ftem  or 
upright  line;  though  others  derive  it  from  the  3 of  the  He- 
brews, which  has  in  efie6l  the  fame  form ; allowing  only  for 
this,  that  the  Hebrews,  reading  backwards,  and  the  l.atlns, 
&c.  forwards,  each  have  turned  the  letter  their  own  way. 
However,  the  C not  being  the  fame  as  to  found  with  the 
Hebrew  capb,  and  it  being  certain  the  Romans  did  not  borrow 
their  letters  immediately  from  the  Hebrews  or  other  orientals, 
but  from  the  Greeks,  the  derivation  from  the  Greek  x is  the 
more  probable.  Add,  that  F.  Montfaucon,  in  his  Palaeo- 
graphla,  gives  us  fome  forms  of  the  Greek  x,  which  come  very 
near  that  of  our  C ; thus,  for  inllance,  C : and  Suida  calls 
the  C the  Roman  kappa.  ITie  fecond  ftmnd  of  C refcmblcs 
that  of  the  Greek  I ; and  many  inftances  occur  of  ancient 
inferiptions,  in  which  E has  the  (amc  form  with  our  C.  All 
grammarians  agree,  that  the  Ronuas  pronounced  their  Q like 
©ur  C,  and  their  C like  our  K.  F.  Mabillon  adds,  that  Charles 
the  Great  was  the  firft  who  wrote  his  name  with  a C ; whereas 


all  his  predeceffors  of  the  fame  name  wrote  It  with  a K ; and 
the  fame  difference  Is  obferved  in  their  coins.. 

As  an  abbreviature,  C ftands  for  Caius,  Carolus,  Cafar,, 
condemno,  hcc.  and  CC  for  eonjiilibus. 

As  a numeral,  C fignifies  100,  CC  200,  &:g. 

C,  in  mufic,  placed  after  the  clift’,  intimates  that  the  mufic  ‘ 
is  in  common  time,  which  is  either  quick  or  flow,  as  it  is 
joined  with  allegro,  or  adagio : If  alone,  it  Is  ufually  adagio. 
If  the  C be  crolfed  or  turned,  the  firft  reqitires  the  air  to  be 
played  quick,  and  the  laft  very  qwek. 

CAABA,  or  Caabah,  properly  fignifies  a fquare  ftone 
btiilding ; but  It  is  particularly  applied  by  the  ^Mahometans  to 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  built,  as  they  pretend,  by  Abtaham  and 
Ifliinael  his  fon.  Before  the  time  of  Mahonvet,  this  temple  was 
a place  of  worftiip  for  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  is  faid  to  have 
contained  no  Icfs  than  jfiodifterent  images,  equalling  In  num- 
ber tl)e  days  of  the  Arabian  year.  They  were  all  deftroyed  l^y 
Mahomet,  who-fantlifiied  the  C'aaba,  and  appointed  it  to  be 
the  chief  place,  of  worftiip  for  all  true  believers.  The  tenijde 
is  In  length  from  north  to  fouth  about  24  cubits ; its  breadth 
from  call  to  welViB  23  5 and  its  height  27.  The  door,  which 
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is  on  the  cnft  fide,  (lands  about  four  cubits  from  the  ground  ; 
the  door  being  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  In  the 
corner  next  this  door  is  the  black  Jlouc,  fo  much  celebrated 
among  the  Mahometans.  On  the  north  firle  of  the  caaba, 
within  a femicircular  inclofure  50  cubits  long,  lies  the  white 
/lone,  faid  to  be  the  fepulchre  of  Ifluuael,  which  receives  the 
rain-water  from  the  caaba  by  a fpout  formerly  of  wood,  but 
now  of  gold.  The  black  ftone,  according  to  the  Mahometans, 
wa.s  brought  down  from  heaven  by  Gabriel  at  the  creation  of 
the  world;  and  originally  of  a white  colour;  but  contra6\eJ 
the  blacknefs  that  now  appears  on  it  from  the  guilt  of  thofe 
tins  committed  by  the  fons  of  men.  It  is  fet  in  filver,  and 
fixed  in  the  limth-eaft  corner  ot  the  caaba,  looking  towards 
Ilafra,  about  feven  fpans  from  the  ground.  This  ftone,  upon 
which  there  is  the  figure  of  a human  head,  is  held  in  the  high- 
eft  eltimation  among  the  Arabs;  all  the  pilgrims  killing  it  with 
great  devotion,  and  fome  even  calling  it  the  riifht  band  of  God. 
its  blacknels,  which  is  only  fuperficial,  is  probably  owing  te 
the  kill’es  and  touches  of  fb  many  people.  After  the  Karma- 
tians  had  taken  (Mecca,  they  carried  away  this  precious  ftone, 
and  could I>y no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  reftore  it;  but 
finding  at  laft  that  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  concourfe  of 
pilgrims  to  Mecca,  they  fent  it  back  of  their  own  accord,  after 
having  kept  it  22  years.  I^iis  temple  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
an  aljdum  for  all  torts  of  criminals ; but  it  is  molt  remarkable 
for  the  pilgrimages  made  to  it  by  the  devout  mulliilmans,  who 
pay  fo  great  a veneration  to  it,  that  they  believe  a fmgle  fight 
of  its  facred  walls,  without  any  particular  aft  of  devotion,  is 
as  meritorioiK;,  in  the  fight  of  God,  as  the  moft  careful  dif- 
charge  of  their  duty,  for  the  fpace  of  a whole  year,  in  any 
other  temple. 

.CAAjVIINI,  in  botany,  a name  given  b}’’  the  ■Spaniards  and 
others  to  the  fineft  fort  of  Paragua}’an  tea.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a 
flmib  which  grows  on  the  moiuitains  of  Maracaya,  and  is  ufed 
in  Chili  and  Peni  as  tea  is  with  us.  The  mountains  where 
this  Ihrub  grows  naturally  are  far  from  the  inhabited  parts  of 
Paraguay:  but  the  people  of  the  place ’know  fo  well  the  value 
and  ufe  of  It,  that  they  conftantly  furnifti  themtelves  with  great 
quantities  of  it  from  the  fpot.  They  ufed  to  go  out  on  thel'e 
expeditions  many  thoufands  together ; leaving  their  countrj’  in 
the  mean  time  expofed  to  the  intuits  of  their  enemies,  and 
many  of  themfelves  peritlung  by  fatigue.  To  avoid  thel'e  in- 
conveniences, they  have  of  late  planted  thefe  trees  about  their 
habitations ; but  the  leaves  of  thefe  cultivated  ones  have  not 
the  fine  flavour  of  thofe  that  grow  wild.  ’The  king  of  Spain 
has  jiermitted  the  Indians  of  Paraguay  to  bring  to  the  town  of 
Saintfoy  12,000  arobes  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  every  )xar„ 
tut  they  are  not  able  to  procure  fo  :much  of  the  wild  leaves 
annually  : about  half  the  quantity  is  the  utmoft  they  bring  of 
this;  the  other 'h?df  is  made  up  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in 
their  own  plantations;  ami  this  fells  at  a lower  price,  and  is 
called  pabos.  The  arobe  is  about  ‘i.fi'n.  weight.;  the  general 
price  is  four  piaftres  and  the  money  is  always  divided  e(]ually 
among  the  peojfle  of  the  colony. 

CAANA,  or  Ka.\na,  a town  in  Gpper  Egj’pt,  feated  on 
the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  from  whence  they  carry 
corn  and  pulfe  for  the  fupjily  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  E.  long. 
52.  23,  N.  lat.  24.  30.  Here  are  federal  ihwnumeiits  of  an- 
tiquity yet  remaining,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics. 

CAR,  an  Hebrew  dry  meafure,  being  the  6th  part  of  a 
■fcah  or  fatum,  and  the  i8th  part  of  an  ephah,  A cab  con- 
tained 2^  jiints  of  our  coni-meafure : a quarter  cab  was  the 
meafure  of  dove’s  dung,  or  more  properly  a fort  of  chick-jieate 
called  by  this  name,  which  vt-as  fold  at  Samaria,  during  the 
Ticge  of  that  city,  tor  five  tliekels. 

CARAL,  an  apt  name  currently  given  to  the  infamous  mi- 
Jiittry  of  Charles  II.  compofed  of  five  pcrlons,  Clitl'ord,  Atldey, 


Ruckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale ; the  firft  letters  of 
whofe  names,  in  this  order,  furnifhed  the  appellation  by  which 
they  were  diftinguithed. 

CABALIST,  In  French  commerce,  a faftor  or  agent  con- 
cerned in  managing  the  trade  of  another.  , 

CABALLAllIA,  in  middle-age  writers,  lands  held  by  the 
tenure  offurnithing  a hoifeman,  with  fuitable  equipage,  in  time  j 
of  war,  or  when  the  lord  had  occafion  for  his  fervices.  i 

CARALLEIIOS,  or  Cav.vlleros,  arc  Spaniili  w(x>ls,  of 
which  there  is  a pretty  confiderable  trade  at  Bayonne  in 
France. 

CABALLINE,  denotes  fomething  belonging  to  horfes  : 
thus  caballine  aloes  is  fo  called,  from  its  being  chiefly  ufed  for 
purging  horfes : and  common  brimftone  has  been  called  ful~ 
phnr  caballinum  for  a like  reafon. 

CABBAGE,  in  botany.  See  Brassica;  and  Husbandry, 

In  the  Gcorgical  effays,  we  find  this  plant  greatly  recommended 
as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  producing  much  dung,  and  | 

.being  an  excellent  fubltitute  for  hay.  The  author  prefers  the  ' 

Scotch  kind,  as  being  moft  durable,  and  preferable  on  all  other  ? 
accounts.  Pie  alfo  recommends  autumn-fowed  plants  in  pre- 
ference to  thofe  fowed  in  the  fpring;;  the  former  producing  a 
much  more  weighty  crop  than  the  latter.  The  expence  of 

raifing  an  acre  of  good  cabbages  he  values  at  14I.  15s.  and  its  i 

produce  at  34I. 

CABBA(iE-7>cr,  or  Cabbage-Palm.  See  Areca. 

Cabbage-bark.  Tr<'.e.-  See  Geoefrm.\.  - t 

CABBALA,  according  to  the  Plebrew  ftyle,  has  a very  dif- 
tinft  fignification  from  that  wherein  we  underltand  it  in  our  i 
language.  The  Hebrew  cabbala  tignifies  tradition ; and  the 
rabhins,  who  arc  called  cahhalijis,  ftudy  principally  the  com-  i 
bination  of  particular  words,  letters,  and  numbers,  and  by  this 
means  pretend  to  difeover  what  is  to  come,  and  to  fee  dearly 
into  the  fenfe  of  many  difficult  palfages  of  fcri}>ture.  There  * 
are  no  fure  principles  of  this  knowledge,  but  it  depends  upon 
fome  particular  traditions  of  the  ancients ; for  which  reafon  it 
is  termed  cabbala. — The  cabbalifts  have  abundance  of  names 
which  they  call  facred ; ftefe  they  make  ufe  of  in  invoking 
fpirits,  and  imagine  they  receive  great  light  from  them.  They 
tell  us,  that  the  fecrets  of  the  cabbala  were  difeovered  to  Mofes  ' 
on  mount  Sinai ; and  that  thefe  have  been  delivered  down  to  them 
from  father  to  ton,  without  interniption,  and  without  any 
ufe  of  letters  ; for  to  write  them  dovm,  is  what  they  are  by  no 
means  permitted  to  do.  This  is  likewife  termed  tlie  oral  law, 
becaufe  it  paft'ed  from  father  to  fon,  in  order  to  diltinguith  it 
from  the  written  laws, — There  is  another  cabbala,  called  arti-  \ 

ficial,  which  confifts  in  fearching  for  abftnifc  and  nq’fterious  j 

fignifications  of  a word  in  Scripture,  from  whence  they  borrow  ‘ 

certain  explanations,  by  combining  the  letters  which  cmnpofc  t 

it:  this  cibbala  is  divided  into  three  kinds,  the  ge'matrie,  the  / 

notaricon,  and  the  temura  or  themurah.  The  firft  of  thefe  .. 

confifts  in  taking'the  letters  of  a Hehrerv  word  for  ciphers  or 
arithmetical  numbers,  and  explaining  every  word  by  the  arith- 
metical value  of  the  letters  whereof  it  is  compofed.  The  fe- 
cond  fort  of  cubbala,  caHed  notaricon,  confifts  iu  taking  every 
particular  letter  of  a word  for  an  entire  diftion  ; and  the  third, 
c-A\&\  tbemnra , i.  e.  change,  confifts  in  making  difierent  tranf- 
pofitions  or  changes  of  letters,  placing  one  for  the  other,  or  oi\t 
bfefore  the  other. — Among  Cffiritlians,  likewife,  a certain  fort  oft 
magic  is,  by  niLftake,  called  cabbala  ; which  confifts  in  ufing 
ini])roperly  certain  paflages  of  Scri})lure  for  magic  operation^, 
or  in  forming  magic  charafters  or  figures  with  -ftars  :uul  talil- 
mans.  Some  vlfionaries  among  the  . Jews  believe,  that  Joins 
Chrift  wrought  his  miracles  by  virtue  of  the  myfteries  of  the 
cabbala. 

CABBALISTS,  the  Jewitli  doftors  who  profefs  the  ftudy 
of  the  cabbala.  In  the  opinion  of  thefe  men,  there  is  not  a 
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^ TTord,  letter,  or  acrent  in  the  law,  without  fome  myftery  In  It. 
il  I’he  Jews  are  divided  into  two  general  lefts;  the  karaites,  who 
t»  retufe  to  receive  either  tradition  or  the  talmud,  or  any  thing 
(1  but  the  j)ure  texts  of  t’eripture;  and  the  rabhinifts,  or  tal- 
c niudilts,  who,  t)clldes  this,  receive  the  traditions  of  the  ancients, 
i and  follow  the  talmud.  The  latter  arc  again  divided  into  two 
i other  feels ; pure  rabbinlfts,  who  explain  the  feripture  in  its 
d natural  fenfe,  by  grammar,  -hiitor^',  and  tradition ; and  cab- 
d balills,  who,  to  difeover  hidden  myltical  tenfes,  which  they  fup- 
^ pole  God  to  have  couched  therein,  make  ufe  of  the  cabbala, 

I and  the  myftical  methods  above  mentioned. 

CABECA,  or  Cabessf,  a name  given  to  the  fmeft  filks  in 
!:  the  Eal't  Indies,  as  thofe  from  15  to  20  pir  cent,  inferior  to  them 

; are  called  hanna.  The  Indian  wt)!kmen  endeavour  to  pals 

I them  otfone  with  the  other;  for  which  reafon,  the  more  cx- 
} perienced  European  merchants  take  care  to  open  the  bales, 

; and  to  examine  all  the  tkains  one  after  another.  The  Dutch 
> diftinguilh  two  f*rts  of  cabecas  ; namely,  the  moor  cabcca, 

; and  the  common  cabcca.  The  former  is  fold  at  Amfterdam 
1 for  about  2 fcheiiinghen  Elcmilh,  and  the  other  for  about 
I i8i. 

C.ABECA  de  Vide,  a fmail  fea-port  town  of  Alentejo  in  Portu- 
I gal,  with  good  walls,  and  a ftrong  cafile.  W . long.  6.  45. 

[ N.  lat.  39.  o. 

C.ABKNDA,  a fea-port  of  Congo  in  Africa,  fituated  in 
E.  long.  12,  2.  S.  lat.  4.  5. 

CARES,  or  Gaets,  a town  of  Africa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  feated  on  a river  near  the  gulf  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
i long.  10.  N.  lat.  55.  40. 

CARE^ZO,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  in  Afri- 
ca; having  Oacco  on  the  north,  l.ubolo  on  the  fouth,  the 
I Coanza  on  the  north-eafl.,.  and  the  Reinba  on  the  fouth-weft. 

It  is  populous,  and  well  ftored  with  cattle,  &:c.  and  hath  a 
' mine  of  iron  on  a mountain  from  thence  called  the  iro?i  moun- 

\ tain,  which  yields  great  (pantities  of  that  metal ; and  this  the 

I’urtuguefe  have  taught  the  natives  to  manufacture.  This  j)ro- 
vince  is  watered  by  a river  called  Rio  Longo,  and  other  fmail 
rivulets,  lakes,  &c.  The  trees  here  are  very  large ; and  they 
have  one  fort  not  unlike  our  applc-trcc.«,  the  bark  of  which 
being  llalhed  with  a knife,  } ields  an  odoriferous  refm  of  the  co- 
Ituir  and  confiftence  of  wax,  and  very  medicinal  in  its  nature, 
only  a little  too  hot  for  Europeans,  unlefs  <pialitied  by  fume 
cooling  dnig. 

CABIDOS,  or  Caviiios,  a long  meafnre  ufed  at  Goa,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eafi  Indies  belonging  to  the  Portnguel'c,  to 
meafnre  ftutfs,  linens,  &c.  and  eopial  U)  ^ths  of  the  Paris  ell. 

CABIN,  a rr)om  -r  apartment  in  a lliip  where  any  of  the 
OtKcers  uiually  relidc.  I'here  ai'e  many  of  thefe  in  a large 
tliip;  the  principal  of  which  is  defigncd  for  the  captain  or 
commander.  lii  fliips  of  the  line  this  chamber  is  inrnillicd 
with  an  oj)en  gallery  in  the  ll;i[)'s  fiern,  as  alfo  a little  gallery 
<in  each  (piarter.  Ihe  apartments  where  the  inferior  olliccrs 
or  common  failors  fleep  and  mefs  are  ufually  called  Biktus  ; 
which  lee.  The  l)ed-])laces  built  up  for  the  lailors  at  the 
blip's  fiile  in  merchantmen  are  all'o  called  cahins. 

CABINDA,  the  chief  jiort  of  the  kingdom  of  Angoy  in 
Loangl  in  Africa.  It  i.s  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a river  ot 
the  fame  name  about  live  leagues  nortn  of  (.’ape  I'almerino,  on 
the  north  (ide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaire.  I'he  bay  is  very 
commcHlious  for  trade,  wooding,  and  watering. 

C.ABlNliT,  the  molt  retired  jilaeo  in  the  lincll  part  of  a 
building,  let  apart  fur  vyriting,  Itudying,  or  prclcwing  any 
thing  that  Is  precious.  A cijinplete  apartment  conlilis  ot  a 
hall,  anti-chamber,  chamber,  and  cabinet,  with  a gallery  on 
one  fule.  I fence  we  fay,  a cabinet  of  jiainting.-,  iairiulilie.«,  c.,c. 

('abinet  alf)  denotes  a piece  ot  joiner’s  workmanliiip, 
being  a kind  of  profs  or  cheft,  with  feveral  doors  and  drawers. 
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Cabinet  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  more  feleA  and  fe- 
cret  councils  of  a prince  or  adminillralion.  Thus  we  fav,  the 
fecrets,  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet.  To  avoid  the  inconve  • 
niences  of  a numerous  council,  the  policy  of  Italy  and  praAice 
of  France  firlt  introduced  cabinet  councils.  King  Charles'!, 
is  charged  with  firft  ellablithing  this  ufage  in  England.  Be- 
lides  his  privy  council,  that  prince  ereAed  a kind  of  cabinet 
council,  or  junto,  under  the  denomination  of  a council  of  Hate  y 
conjpol'ed  of  archbilhop  Laud,  the  earl  of  Straf'ord,  and  lord 
Collington,  with  the  fecretaries  of  Hate.  Yet  fome  pretend  to 
find  the  fubttance  of  a cabinet  council  of  much  greater  anti- 
quity, and  even  allowed  by  parliament,  who  anciently  fettled 
a quoi-um  of  perfons  moil  contided  In,  without  whofe  prefence 
no  arduous  matter  was  to  be  determined ; giving  them  power 
to  aA  without  confulting  the  reft  of  the  council.  As  long 
lince  as  the  28th  of  Henry  HI.  a charter  palled  in  affirmance 
of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  kingdom  ; which  provided,  that 
four  great  men,  chofen  by  common  confent,  who  were  to  be 
confervators  of  the  kingdom,  among  other  things,  ffiould  fee 
to  the  difpofing  of  monies  given  by  parliament,  and  appro- 
jirlated  to  particular  ufes ; and  parliaments  were  to  be  fura- 
moned  as  they  iliould  advife.  But  even  of  thefe  four,  any  two 
made  a quorum  ; and  generally  the  chief  jultice  of  England, 
and  chancellor  were  of  the  number  of  the  confervators.  Matth. 
Par.  28  Hen.  III.  In  the  firft  of  Hcniy  VI.  the  parliament 
proi  ides,  that  the  q'uonim  for  the  privy  council  be  fix,  or  four 
at  leaft ; and  that,  in  all  weighty  confiderations,  the  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Glouceftei',  the  king’s  uncles,  Ihould  be  prefent ; 
which  feeins  to  be  ereAing  a cabinet  by  law. 

CABIRI,  a term  in  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Pagans, 
fignif}  ing  great  and  powerful  gods  ; being  a name  given  to 
the  gods  of  Samothracia.  'I’hey  were  alfo  worftiiped  in  othef 
parts  of  Greece,  as  Lemnos  and  Thebes,  where  the  cabiria 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  them ; thefe  gods  are  faid  to 
be  in  number  four,  viz.  Axieros,  Axiocerfa,  Axiocerfus,  and 
Cafmilus. 

CABIRIA,  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  Cabiri,  celebrated  in 
Thebes  and  Lemnos,  but  efpecially  in  Samothracia,  an  Bland 
coni'ecrated  to  the  Cabiri.  All  who  were  initiated  into  the 
m}'fteries  of  thefe  gods  were  thought  to  be  fccured  thereby 
frv;m  ftorms  at  I'ea,  and  all  other  dangers.  The  ceremony  of 
initiation  w.as  performed  by  placing  the  candidate,  crowned 
with  olive  branches,  and  girded  about  the  loins  with  a jnirple 
ribband,  on  a kind  of  throne,  about  which  the  priefts  and  per- 
fons before  initiated,  danced. 

CABLE,  a - thick,  large,- ftrong  rope,  commonly  of  hemp, 
which  ferves  to  keep  a Iliip  at  anchor.  'Phere  i.s  no  merchant- 
ftiip,  however  weak,  but  has  at  leaft  three  cables  ; namely,  the 
chief  cable,  or  cable  of  the  Iheet-anchor,  a common  cable,  and 
a rmallcr  one.  This  appellation  is  alfo  given  to  ropes,  which 
ferv'e  to  raile  heavy  loads,  by  the  help  of  cranes,  pullies,  and 
other  engines.  The  name  of  caldc  is  ufu.illy  given  to  fuch 
as  have,  at  leaft,  three  inches  in  circumference  ; thul'e  that 
arc  lets  are  only  called  ropes,  of  tlifl’erent  names,  according  to 
their  ul'e. 

Every  cable,  of  whatfoevor  Uilcknefs  It  be,  is  compeftd  of 
three  Itrand.s ; every  Itrand  of  three  ropes  ; and  every  rope  of 
three  twills  ; the  twill  is  made  ot  more  or  lefs  threads,  accord- 
ing us  the  cable  is  to  bo  tliickcr  or  thinner.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  cables,  after  the  rojies  are  maile,  they  ufe  llicks,  which 
the.v  I afs  lirll  between  the  l uiies  of  which  they  make  thcllrands, 
and  afterwards  between  the  llrands  of  which  they  make  the 
cable,  to  the  end  that  they  may  all  twill  the  better,  and  be 
more  rcgnl.niy  wound  together;  and  alfo,  to  prevent  them 
iVom  ciuwining  or  ent.ingling,  they  hang,  at  the  end  ot  each 
Itrand  and  of  eac  h rope,  a weight  of  load  or  of  ftone.  Tl.e 
nnmbcr  of  threads  each  cable  is  compoled  ot  is  always  pro 
Z z 
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portioned  to  its  length  and  thicknefs;  and  it  is  by  this  num- 
ber ol  threads  that  its  weight  and  value  are  afcerlained ; thus, 
a cable  of  three  ihches  circumference,  or  one  inch  diameter, 
ought  to  confift  of  48  ordinary  threads,  and  to  weigh  igz  jjoundsj 
and  on  this  foundation  have  been  calculated  tables  very  uleful 
for  all  ]icople  engaged  in  marine  commerce. 

Sbet't~jh:chor  Caei.e,  is  the  greatclt  cable  belonging  to  a 
Ihip.  A SirearnCtXJii.?.,  is  a hawfer  or  rope,  fomclhing  fmaller 
than  the  bowers,  and  ufed  to  moor  the  fliip  in  a river  or  haven, 
fheltered  from  the  wind  and  Tea,  &c. 

To  Serve  or  Plate  the  Cable,  is  to  bind  it  about  with  ropes, 
clouts,  See.  to  keep  it  from  galling  in  the  hawfe, 

'Jo  Splice  a Cable,  is  to  make  two  pieces  faft  together,  by 
W'orkingthe  feveral  thread.^  of  the  rope  the  one  into  the  other, 

Pay  viore  Cable,  is  to  let  more  out  of  the  fliip.  Pay  cheap 
the  Cable,  is  to  hand  it  out  apace.  Veer  more  Cable,  is  to  let 
more  out,  &c. 

Cable’s  Length,  is  a meafure  of  i 2o  fathom.?,  the  ufual  lengA 
of  'a  cable. 

CABLED,  in  heraldry,  a term  applied  to  a crofs  formed 
of  the  two  ends  of  a Ihip's  cable  j fometimes  alfo  to  a crofs  co- 
vered over  with  rounds  of  rope  j more  properly  called  a crofs 
(orded. 

Cabled  Fhate,  in  archite£lure,  fuch  flutes  as  are  filled  up 
with  pieces  in  the  form  of  a cable. 

CABO  DE  Istkia,  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of 
Iftria,  in  the  tcrritoiy  of  Venice  j and  the  fee  of  a bifhop. 
It  is  feated  on  a finall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  is 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  dniw-bridges.  £.  long.  14.  22. 
*N.  lat.  45.  49. 

CABCiCHED,  in  heraldry’,  is  when  the  heads  of  beafts  are 
borne  without  any  part  of  the  neck,  full-faced. 

CABOLETTO,  in  commerce,  a coin  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  worth  about  3d.  of  our  money. 

CABOT  (Sebaftian),  the  firft  difeoverer  of  the  continent  of 
America,  was  the  fon  of  John  Cabot  a Venetian.  He  was  born 
at  Briftol  in  1477;  and  was  taught  by  his  father  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  cofmography.  Before  he  w’as  20  years  of  age 
he  made  feveral  voyages.  The  firft  of  any  confequence  feems 
to  have  been  made  with  his  father,  who  had  a commilfion  from 
Henry  VII.  for  the  difeovery  of  a north-weft  palfage  to  India. 
They  failed  in  the  fpring  of  1497  ; proceeding  to  the 
north-weft  they  difeovered  land,  which  for  that  reafon  fliey 
called  Primavnjla,  or  Ncvafoundland.  Another  fmaller  illand 
they  called  St.  ]fohn,  from  its  being  difeovered  on  the  feaft  of 
St.  John  Baptilt ; after  which,  they  failed  along  the  coaft  of 
America  as  far  as  Cape  Florida,  and  then  returned  to  England 
with  a.  good  cargo,  and  three  Indians  aboard.  Stowe  and 
Speed-  aferibe  thefe  difcoverics  wholly  to  Sebaftian,  without 
mentioning  his  father.  -It  is  probable  that  Sebaftian,  after  his  fa- 
ther’s death,  made  feveral  voyages  to  thel'e  parts,  as  a map  of  his 
difeoveries,  drawn  by  himfelf,  was  hung  np  in  the  privy  garden  at 
"Whitehall.  However,  hiftory  gives  but  little  account  of  his  life 
for  near  20  years  j when  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made 
pilot-major,  and  intnifted  with  reviewing  all  projefts  for  difeo- 
verics,  which  were  then  very  numerous.  HLs  great  capacity  and 
approved  integrity  induced  many  emment  merchants  to  treat 
with  him  about  a voyage  by  the  new  found  ftraits  of  Magellan  to 
the  Moluccas.  He  therefore  failed  in  1525,  firft  to  the  Canaries, 
and  then  to  the  Gape  de  Verd  illands,  St.  Anguftinc  and  the 
iflauil  of  Vatos  but  his  fervices  at  this  period  not  having  g»-.ined 
him  the  approbation  of  the  yourt,  he  came  to  England;  and  be- 
ing introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  then  lord  protettor,  a 
new  office  was  erefted  for  him.  He  was  made  governor  of  the 
myftcry  and  company  of  the  merchant-adventurers  for  the  dif- 
eovery of  regions,  dom'uuons,  illands,  and  places  unknown  ; a 
yeiifion  was  granted  him,  by  Iclters-patcivt,  of  i661.  13s.  4d.  per 


annum  ; and  he  _ was  confulted  in  all  affairs  relative  to  trade. 
In  1522,  by  his  intereft,  the  court  fitted  out  fome  fliips  for  the 
difeovery  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  This  produced 
the  firft  voyage  the  Engliflt  made  to  Rullia,  and  the  beginning 
of  that  commerce  which  has  ever  fince  been  carried  on  between- 
the  two  nation.?.  The  Rullia  company  was  now  founded  by  a. 
charter  granted  by  Philip  and  Marj' ; and  of  this  company  Se- 
haftian  was  appointed  governor  for  life.  It  is  laid  he  was  the 
firft  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of  the  needle,  and  who 
publiflicd  a map  of  the  world.  The  exaft  time  of  his  death  i& 
not  known,  but  he  lived  to  be  above  70  years  of  age. 

CABRA,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tombut  in  Africa. 
It  is  a large  town,  but  without  walls ; and  is  feated  on  the 
river  Niger,  about  12  miles  from  Tombut.  The  houfes  arc 
built  in  the  ftiape  of  bells;  and  the  w'alls  are  made  with  ftakea 
or  hurdles,  plaftered  w’ith  clay,  and  covered  with  reeds  after 
the  manner  of  thatch.  This  place  is  very  much  frequented  by 
negroes  who  come  here  by  water  to  trade.  The  town  is  very 
uoheaUhy,  which  Is  probably  owing  to  its  low  fituation.  The 
colour  of  the  inhabitants  is  black,  and  their  religion  a fort  of 
INIahometanifm.  They  have  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  milk,  and 
butter ; but  fait  is  very  Icarce.  The  judge  who  decides  contro- 
verfies  is  appointed  by  the  king  of  Tombut.  E.  long.  o.  50., 
N.  lat.  14. -21. 

CABUL,  or  Gaboul,  a city  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Cabulillan.  It  lies  in  E.  long.  <58.  15.  K.  lat.  33. 
30.  on  the  frontiers  of  Great  Bukharia,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  the  territories  of  the  Mogul  from  that 
part  of  Great  Tartary. 

CABULISTAN,  a province  of  Afia,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Great  Mogul ; but  ceded  in  1739  to  KoHi  Khan,  who  at 
that  time  governed  Perfia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bukharia,  on  the  eatt  by  Cafehmire,  on  the  weft  by  Zabu- 
llftan  and  Candahar,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Multan.  It  is  250. 
miles  in  length,  240  in  breadth,  and  its  chief  town  is  Cabul. 

CABURNS,  on  ftiip-board,  are  fmall  lines  made  of  fpua 
yarn,  to  bind  cables,  feize  tackles,  or  the  like. 

C.\CALIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  polj'gamia  aequalls 
order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants.  The  recep- 
tacle is  naked ; the  pappiis  hairy ; the  calyx  cylindrical,  ob- 
long, and  caliculated,  or  havir>g  a ftnall  calyx  of  very  Ihort 
fcales  only  at  the  bafe. 

The  fpecies  are,  i.  The  fua'veolens,  with  a herbaceous  ftalk,, 
is  a native  of  North  America.  It  hath  a perennial  creeping 
root  which  fends  out  many  ftalks,  garnifti^  with  triangular 
fpear-ftiaped  leaves  ftiarply  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a pale 
green  on  their  under  fide,  but  a deep  ftiining  green  above, 
placed  alternately.  The  ftalks  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  and  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  covered  with  down.  It- 
flowers  in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Otlober.  The  ftalks- 
decay  in  autumn,  and  new  ones  rile  in  the  fprmg.  This  plant 
multiplies  greatly  by  its  fpreading  roots,  as  alfo  by  the  feeds, 
which  are  fpreacl  to  a great  diftance  by  the  wind,  the  down 
which  adheres  to  them  being  greatly  alfifting  to  their  convey- 
ance. The  roots  which  have  been  caft  out  of  Chellea  garden, 
being  carried  by  the  tide  to  a great  diftance,  have  fixed  them~ 
felvcs  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  increafed  to  much,  that  im 
a few  years  this  fpecias  may  probably  appear  as  a native  of 
England.  2.  '^Hic  fcouies  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good: 
IIopc.  It  rifes  with  ftrong  round  ftalks  to  the  height  of  feven. 
or  eight  feet,  woody  at  bottom,  but  loft  and  fucculcnt  upward, 
fcnd'ing  out  many  irregular  branches,  garnifticd  more  than  half 
their  length  with,  thick,  taper,' fucculent  Icayes,  a,  little  com- 
prellcd  on  two  fides,  ending  in  points,  covered  with  a whitifh. 
glaucous  farina,  which  comes  ofi  when  handled.  Ihefe,  when, 
broken,  emit  a ftrong  odour  of  turpentine,  and  are.  full  of  avifeouatr 
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■Juice;  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  the  flowem  are.  pro- 
duced in  I'mall  umbels;  they  are  white,  lubulous,  and  cut  into 
[five  parts  at  the  top.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  pickled  by 
I the  French,  who  eltcein  them  much ; and  in  doing  this  they 
; have  a mClhod  of  prcl'erving  the  white  farina  upon  them, 

I which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  pickle  w'hcn  brought 
: to  table.  .5.  The  klan'm,  with  a compound  llirubby  flalk, 

: grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  illands,  but  has  long  been  cul- 
! tivated  in  the  Englidi  gardens.  It  rifes  with  a thick  flefhy 
1 item  divided  at  certain  diftances,  as  it  were,  into  fo  many 
'joints.  Each  of  thefe  divitions  Iwell  much  larger  in  the  middle 
• than  they  do  at  each  end ; and  the  Italks  divide  into  many 
iiTcgular  branches  of  the  lame  form,  which,  toward  their  ex- 
tremities, are  garuithed  with  long,  narrow,  fpear-fliaped  leaves 
of  a glaucous  colour  Handing  all  round  the  ftalks  without  order. 
As  they  fall  off,  they  leave  a fear  at  the  place,  which  always 
remains  on  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
clufters  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  tubulous, 
and  of  a faint  carnation  colour.  They  appear  in  Auguft  and 
September,  but  continue  great  part  of  Oftober,  and  are  not 
lucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  countiy.  I'here  have  been  Hones 
- and  foffds  dug  up  at  a very  great  depth  in  fome  parts  of  Eng- 
land having  very  perieiT  imprellions  of  this  plant  upon  them ; 
from  whence  Dr.  Woodward  has  fuppofed  the  plants  were 
lodged  there,  at  the  univerfal  deluge;  and  finding  the  impref- 
fions  of  many  other  plants  and  animals  which  are  natives  of 
thofe  illands,  he  concludes  that  the  water  flowed  hither  from 
the  fouth-weH.  I'his  plant  has  been  called  the  cabhage-trcc, 
from  the  refemblance  which  the  flalk  of  It  has  to  the  cabbage : 
others  have  intitled  it  carnation  tree,  from  the  fliape  of  the 
leaves  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Belides  thefe,  there  are 
feven  other  fpecies,  viz.  the  alpina,  with  kidney-fhaped  leaves; 
the  glabra,  withfmooth  leaves;  the  atriplici-folia,  with  heart- 
fhaj>cd  finuated  leaves;  the  papillaris,  with  a flrrubby  ftalk 
guarded  on  every  fide  with  broken  rough  foot-flalks ; the  ante- 
euphorbium,  with  oblonig  oval  leaves;  the  fonchifoWa,  with 
lyre-fhaped  indented  leaves ; and  the  lutea,  wfith  leaves  divided 
into  five  acute  parts. 

Thefe  three  fpecLe.s  are  very  eafily  cultivated.  The  firfl  wdll 
propagate  itfelf,  as  already  mentioned,  either  by  roots  or  feeds, 
'i'he  lecond  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer 
months  : thefe  fliould  be  cut  from  the  plants  and  laid  to  dry 
a fortnight,  that  the  wound  may  healed  over  before  they 
are  p>lanted.,  MoH  people  plunge  the  pots  in  which  thefe  are 
planted  into  a hot-bed,  to  promote  their  putting  out  roots ; 
bait  if  planted  in  June  or  July,  they  will  root  as  well  in  the 
open  air.  E'.en  branches  broken  off  by  accident  have  fre- 
quently put  out  roots  when  fallen  on  the  gToimd,  without  any 
care,  d'hefe  branches  may  be  kept  fix  months  out  of  the 
ground,  and  will  take  root  if  planted.  This  fliould  have  a 
light  fandy  earth,  and  in  winter  be  placed  in  an  aiiy  glafs-cafe, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun  and  air  in  mild  weather,  but 
muft  be  protefti;d  from  froft.  During  the  winter  feafon  the 
plants  muff  have  but  little  water ; and  in  fummer,  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  open  air,  it  Hiould  not  be  given  to  them  too 
often,  nor  in  great  quantity.  The  third  is  alio  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  the  plants  require  the  fiune  culture ; but  nuift 
have  a dry  warm  glafs-cal'e  in.  winter,  and  very  little  water,  be- 
ing fubjeitt  to  rot  with  wet.  In  fummer  they  mull  be  placed  in 
the  open  air  in  a warm  flicltered  fituation,  and  in  very  dry 
weather  refrefhed  moderately  with  water.  With  this  manage- 
ment the  plants  wHl  flower  annually,  and  grow  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet. 

CACA(J.  See  Theobroma. 

CACCOONS.  See  Flevii.lf.a. 

CACKRES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  EHrcma- 
ima,  is  feated  on  the  river  Salcr,  and  noted  fur  the  exceeding 


fine  wool  which  the  flieep  bear  In  the  neighbourhood.  Between 
this  town  and  Brocos,  there  is  a wood,  where  the  allies  defeated 
the  rear-g\iard  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  on  the  7th  of  xiprll 
1706.  E.  long.  6.  47.  N.  lat.  .39.  15. 

CACHALOT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Physeter. 

CACHAN,  or  Cashan,  a confiderable  town  of  Perfia  in 
Irac  Agemi,  where  they  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade  in  filks, 
filver,  and  gold  brocades,  and  fine  earthen  ware.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  in  a vafl  plain,  j miles  from  Ifpahan.  E.  long.  50.  2. 
N.  lat.  ,34.  10. 

CACH  AO,  a town  of  Afia,  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ton  quin,  about  80  miles  from  the 
gulf  of  Tonquin  in  the  Baflern  Ocean,  and  on  the  wefl  fide  of 
the  river  Hoti.  It  contains  about  20,000  houfes,  whofe  walls 
are  of  mud ; the-  roofs  covered  with  thatch ; and  each  has  a 
yard,  in  which  is  a fmall  arched  brick  building,  like  an  oven,, 
with  the  mouth  to  the  ground.  In  thefe  they  put  their  goods,, 
to  fecure  them  from  fire.  The  houfe  of  the  Englifli  faftoiy  is 
the  befl  in  the  place.  The  trading-people  are  civil  to  Hrangers,. 
but  the  great  men  haughty,  and  the  poor  thievifh'.  They  are 
Pagans,  and  have  a great  number  of  pagodas.  The  faTories 
purchafe  filks  and  lackered  ware,  as  in  China.  Long.  105. 
32.  E.  Lat.  22.  10.  N. 

CACHECTIC,  fomething  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or 
belonging  to,  cachexy. 

C ACPI  EG,  a town  of  Negroland  in  Africa,  feated  on  the 
river  St.  Domingo.  It  is  fubje6l  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  have 
three  forts  there,  and  carry  on  a great  trade  in.  wax  and  Haves.. 
W.  long.  14.  55.  N.  lat.  12.  o. 

CACHEXY,  in  medicine,  a term  ufed  by  the  Boerhaavians; 
to  fignify  a vicious  Hate  of  the  humours  and-,  whole  habit  oIT 
body. 

CACHRYS,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  digynia  order  be- 
longing to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  the  natural, 
method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Unibellatce.  The  fruit" 
is  lubor-ate,  angled,  and  cork  or  fpongy  rinded. — There  are 
?i\e.fpecics,  viz.  trifida,  with  bipinnated  leaves ; \he.Jicula,. 
with  double  winged  leaves  ; the  I'lhanoth,  with  fmooth  fur- 
rowed feeds ; the  hnearia,  with  plain  channelled  fruit ; and; 
the  bnngaricdy.  with  a plain,  fungous,,  channelled  feed..  All 
thefe  are  perennial  plants,  rifiiig  pretty  high,  and  bearing, 
large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  and  may.  be  prop:ig;U;ed  by 
feeds  which  ought  to  be  fown  loon  after  they  are  ripe  3 for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  next  fpring,  they  often; 
mifearry.  They  mull  ^Ib  be  fown  in  a lhady  border  where 
they  are  to  remain  ; for  the  plants,  having  long  top  roots,  will 
not  bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  as  many  olTiars.  The  Hungari- 
ans in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Erlaw,  and  thofe  who  border  ont 
Tranfylvania,  Servia,  &c.  eat  the  root  of  the  fifth  fpecies,  in  a 
fcarcity  of  corn,  for  want  of  other  bread. 

CACFIUTsDE,  a medicine  highly  celebrated  among  the 
Chlnefe  and  Indians^  made  of  feveral  aromatic  ingredients, 
perfumes,  medicinal  earths,  and  precious  Hones.  They  make 
the  whole  into  a Hiff  palle,  and  form  cut  of  it  feveral  figures- 
according  to  their  fancy,  which  arc  dried  for  ule.  Thefe.  arc 
principally  tiled  in  the  Ball  Indies,  but  are  fometimes  brought 
over  to  Portugal.  In  China,  the  principal  perfons  ufually, 
carry  a fmall  piece  in  their  mouths,  which  is  a continued  cor- 
dial, and  gives  their  breath  a very  fweet  Intel  1..  It  is  highly 
elteemcd  as  a medicine  in  nervous  complaints;  and  is  reckoneJi 
a prolougcr  of  life,  and  a provocative  to  venerv,  the  two  great 
intentions  of  moH  of  the  medicines  ufed  in  the  Ball. 

CACOCHYLIA,  or  Cacochymia,  according  to  the  hu- 
moral pathology,  a vicious  Hate  of  the  vital  fluids,  cfpecially  of.' 
the  mafs  of  blcjod;  fuppofed  to  arife.  either  from  a dilordcr  of 
the  fecrctions  or  excretions,  or  from  external. contagion.  'Lhe 
word  is  compounded  of  juice,- 
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CACOPHONIA,  in  grammar  nnd  rhetoric,  the  meeting  of 
two  letter.®,  or  fyllables,  which  yield  an  uncouth  and  dil'agi'ce- 
able  found.  The  word  is  comjunmdcd  of  evil,  and  fwi-r  voice. 

C.\corHOX)A,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a vice  nr  dc[)rivation 
of  the  voice  or  f2)ecch  3 of  which  there  arc  two  fjiecies,  apbonia 
and  /l\f/>l'j/ii,r. 

CACl'US,  in  botany,  a genu.®  of  the  inonogA-nia  order  be- 
longing to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  jdants;  and  in  the  natural 
•method  ranking  under  the  i ?th  order,  Succule7/iLr.  Tlie  calyx 
is  monojdiyllous  3 fuperior,  or  above  the  rccejitacle  of  the  fmit 
imbricated  3 the  corolla  jiolyjietalous  3 the  fruit  an  unilocular, 
polylpemious  berry.  To  this  genus  I.,inn-jtus  has  added  the 
cereus  and  opnntia.  There  are  2.y  fj>ecics,  all  natives  of  the 
M'efl:  Indies  and  Alexico. — The  cav^ti  are  plants  of  a lingular 
■(trufture,  but  efpecially  the  larger  kinds  of  them  3 which  ap- 
pear like  a large,  tlelhy,  green  melon,  with  deep  ribs,  fet  all 
over  with  ftrong  lharp  thorns,  and,  when  the  plants  are  cut 
through  the  middle,  their  intide  is  a foft,  ]>ale  green,  Helhy 
fubftance,  very  fidl  of  moitlure.  The  fruit  of  all  the  fpecies  Is 
frequently  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  i)f  the  Welt  Indies.  I’lie 
fraits  are  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a tajier 
form,  drawing  to  a point  at  the  bottom  toward  the  plant,  but 
blunt  at  the  top  where  the  empalement  of  the  tlower  was  titu- 
ated.  The  tafte  is  agreeably  acid,  which  in  a hot  country  mull 
render  the  fruit  more  grateful.  The  cochineal  animals  are 
fupported  on  a fpecies  called  caftm  cochenil lifer. — The  flower  of 
the  caftus  grandillora  (one  of  the  creej)ing  cereufes)  is  faid  to 
be  as  grand  and  beautifid  as  any  in  the  vegetable  f)  Item  ; it 
begins  to  open  in  the  evening  about  feven  o’clock,  is  in  j)er- 
feclion  about  eleven,  and  fades  abcnit  four  in  the  morning  3 fo 
that  the  fame  flower  only  continues  in  perfection  about  fix 
hours.  The  calyx  when  exj^anded  Is  about  a foot  In  diameter, 
of  a fplendld  y^ellow  within,  and  a dark  brown  without  3 the 
petals  are  man)',  and  of  a pure  white  3 and  the  great  number 
of  recurved  ftamina,  furrounding  the  llyle  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  make  a grand  appearance,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
fine  feent,  which  perfumes  the  air  to  a confiderable  dillance. 
It  flowers  in  the  month  of  July. 

CACUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  an  Italian  fliepherd  upon  mount 
Aventine.  As  Hercules  was  driving  home  the  herd  of  king 
Geryon,  whom  he  had  llain,  Cacus  robbed  him  of  fome  of  his 
oxen,  which  he  drew  backward  into  his  den  lell  they  Ihould  be 
difeovered.  Hercules  at  laft  finding  them  out  by  their  lowing, 
or  the  robbery  being  difeovered  to  him,  killed  Cacus  with  his 
dub.  He  was  Vulcan’s  fon,  of  jmodigious  bulk,  and  half 
man  half  fatyr. 

CAD  AN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Zats,  feated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Egra,  in  E.  long.  13.34. 
N.  lat.  30.  20. 

CADARI,  or  Kadari,  a fe£l  of  Mahometans,  who  aflert 
free-will  3 attribute  the  aClions  of  men  to  men  alone,  not  to 
any  fccrct  power  determining  the  will  5 and  deny  all  abfolute 
decrees,  and  jircdcftination.  I'he  author  of  this  fed  was  Ma- 
bed  ben  Kalcd  A1  Gihoni,  who  fuficred  martyrdom  for  it. 
The  word  comes  from  the  yVrabic,  "\*llT  cadara,  povjer.  Ben 
Aim  calls  the  Cadarians  the  Magi,  or  Manichees  of  the  Muf- 
lulmen. 

CADE,  a cag,  calk,  or  barrel.  A cade  of  herrings  is  a vefl'el 
containing  the  quantity  of  300  red  herrings,  or  1000  fprats, 

Chi>v.-Laml),  a young  lamb  weaned  and  brought  up  by 
hand,  in  a houfe  3 called  in  the  north,  pei-lamb. 

Cade-0//,  in  the  Materia  Medicn,  a name  given  to  an  oil 
much  in  ufe  in  fume  j)arts  of  France  and  (jermany.  I’he  phy- 
ficiajis  have  called  it  oleum  cad.r,  r>r  oleum  de  cada.  This  is 
fnppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  pilfelreum  of  the  ancients,  but  im- 
pro{)crly3  it  is  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  oxycedrus,  which  Is 
called  by  the  people  of  thole  j Jaces  cadu. 


Cadk  IForm,  in  zoolog)’,  the  maggot  or  worm  of  a fly  called'  ; 
phryga?iea.  It  is  uled  as  a bait  in  angling.  See  Puryoa-  | 

NEA. 
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CADEA,  or,  Tjie  league  of  the  house  of  God,  is  one  ! 
of  thofe  that  conipofe  the  republic  of  the  Gril’ons,  and  the  moll  < 
})Owerful  and  extenlivc  of  tliem  all.  It  contains  the  bilhopric  I 
of  Coire,  the  great  valley  of  Jingadine,  and  that  of  Bragail  J 
or  Pregal.  Of  the  ii  great,  or  21  Imall  communities,  there  | 
arc  but  two  that  fpcak  the  German  language  3 that  of  the  rell  • 
is  called  \\\c.  Hhelic,  and  Is  a dialect  of  the  Italla.is.  The  Pro-  i 
teftant  religion  is  moll  jmevalcnt  in  this  league,  which  has  ' 
been  allied  at  the  Swifs  cantons  ever  lince  ihe  year  123/S.  • ■ 
Coire  is  the  capital  town.  * | 

CADENAC,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Lot 
and  late  province  of  (ducrei,  feated  on  the  river  Lot,  in  E. 
long.  2.  12.  N.  lat.  44.  36.  i 

CADENCE,  orl-tErosE,  in  mufic  (from  the  Latin  cadire  ■ 
to  fail  or  dejeertd)-,  the  termination  of  rm  harmonical  phrafe 
on  a repofe,  or  on  a irerfetl  chord.  See  farther  on  this  fubjei't 
under  the  article  Mu.=  ic.  » 

Cadence,  in  reading,  is  a fulling  of  the  voice  below  the  ■< 
key-note  at  the  clofe  of  ever)’  period.  In  reading,  whether  | 
profe  or  verfe,  a certain  tone  is  alfumcd  which  is  called  the  , 
key-vote-,  and  in  this  lone  the  bulk  of  the  words  are  founded 3 
but  this  note  is  generally  loweicd  towards  the  clofe  of  every 
fentence. 

Cadence,  In  the  manege,  an  equal  meafure  or  proportion 
obferved  by  a horfe  In  all  his  motions  5 fo  that  his  times  have 
an  equal  regard  to  one  another,  the  one  does  not  embrace  or 
take  in  more  ground  than  the  other,  and  the  horfe  obferves  his 
ground  regularly. 

CADENE-,  one  of  the  forts  of  caiqvets  which  the  Europe- 
ans  import  from  the  Levant.  They  are  the  worll  fort  of  all, 
and  are  fold  by  the  piece  from  one  to  two  plaftres  per  caq.>et.  j 
CADENET,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the  j 
mouths  of  the  Rhone  and  late  jrrovince  of  Provence,  E.  ’ 
long.  3.  30.  N.  lat.  43.  40. 

CADET,  the  younger  fon  of  a famil)',  is  a term  natura- 
lized in  our  language  from  the  lAey.ch.  Before  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  French  republic,  at  P^ris,  among  the  citizens,  the 
cadets  had  an  equal  {)atrimony  with  the  rett.  At  Caux,  in 
Normandy,  the  cullom,  as  with  us,  was  to  leave  all  to  the  j 
eldefl,  excejit  a fmall  jiortion  to  the  cadets.  In  Spain,  it  is 
ufual  for  one  of  the  cadets  in  great  families  to  take  the  mother’s 
name.  '-f 

Cadet  Is  alfo  a mllltarv  title  denoting  a young  gentleman  j'j 
who  choofes  t(j  cany  arms  in  a marching  regiment  as  a pri-  ■ j 
vate  man  3 having  a viewto  acejuire  fome  knowledge  in  the  art  ™ 
of  war,  and  to  obtain  a commiliion  in  the  a.'my.  A cadet  dif-  ® 
fers  from  a volunteer,  as  the  former  takes  j;ay,  whereas  the 
latter  ferves  without  2)ay. 

CADI,  or  Cadhi,  a judge  of  the  civil  afl'airs  In  the  Turkifli 
emjiire.  It  is  generally  taken  for  the  judge  ot  a town  3 judges 
of  provinces  being  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellarion  of  moulas. — 

We  find  numerous  comjilaints  of  the  avarice,  ini(iuity,  and 
extortion  of  the  Turkilh  cadis  5 all  jiifiicc  is  here  venal  3 the 
people  bribe  the  cadis,  the  cadis  bribe  the  moulas,  the  moulas 
the  cadilefchers,  and  the  cadilelchers  the  multi.  Each  cadi 
has  his  ferjeants,  who  are  to  fummon  jicrlons  to  ajipear 
and  anfwcr  comj)laints.  It  the  jiarty  lummoned  f.iils  to  ap- 
pear at  the  hour  appointed,  lentence  is  palled  in  favour  of  his 
adverfary.  It  is  ufual ly  vain  to  apiieal  from  the  fcntences  of 
the  cadi,  lince  the  atl'air  is  never  heard  anew,  but  judgment  is 
palled  on  the  calc  as  Hated  by  the  cadi.  But  the  cadis  are 
often  calhicred  and  punilhed  for  crying  injullice,  with  the  baf- 
tinado  and  muldts  : the  law,  however,  docs  not  allow  them  to 
be  j)ut  to  death.  Conllantinoj^le  lias  had  cadis  ever  fince  the 
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jvar  1390,  when  Bajazet  I.  obliged  John  Palcologus,  emperor 
\ of  the  Greeks,  to  receive  cadis  into  the  city  to  judge  all  con- 
^■!  troverfies  happening  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  fet- 
^ tied  there.  In  fome  countries  of  Africa,  the  cadis  are  alfo 

u.  judges  of  religious  matters.  Among  the  Moors,  cadis  is  the 
■7  denomination  of  their  higher  order  of  priefts  or  dotlors,  an- 
/,  fwering  to  the  rabbins  among  the  Jews.  ' 

CADIACI,  the  Turkilh  name  of  Chalccdon.  See  Chal- 

! CEDON. 

CADILESCHER,  a capital  officer  of  juftice  among  the 
Turks,  anfwering  to  a chief  jullice  among  us.  It  is  faid,  that 
1;  this  authority  was  originally  confined  to  the  foldiery  ; but  that, 
: at  prefent,  it  extends  itfelf  to  the  determination  of  all  kinds 

of  law-fuits,  yet  is  neverthelcfs  fubjedl  to  appeals.  There 
-are  but  three  cadilefehers  in  all  the  grand  fignior’s  territories  : 
the  firft  is  that  of  Europe ; the  fecoml,  of  Natolia  j and  the 
i third  refides  at  Grand  Cairo.  This  laft  is  the  moft  confidera- 
ble : they  have  their  feats  in  the  divan  next  to  the  grand 
■<  vizir. 

CADILLAC,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Gironde 
1 and  late  province  of  Guienne,  feated  near  the  river  Garonne, 
<i  with  a handfome  caflle,  fituated  in  AY.  loner,  o,  i?.  N. 
Iat.  44.  37. 

CADIZ,  a city  and  port-town  of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  fitu- 
■ ated  on  the  illand  of  Leon,  oppolite  to  Port  St.  Mary  on  the 
' continent,  about  60  miles  fouth-weft  of  Seville,  and  40  north- 
welt  of  Gibraltar.  \V.  long.  6.  40.  N.  lat.  36.  30.  It  oc- 
cupies the  whole  furface  of  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  ifland, 
which  is  compofed  of  two  large  circular  parts,  joined  together 
by  a very  narrow  bank  of  fand,  forming  altogether  the  figure 
of  a chain-fliot.  At  the  fouth-eaft  end,  the  ancient  bridge  of 
Suaco,  thrown  over  a deep  channel  or  river,  affords  a commu- 
nication between  the  ifland  and  the  continent ; a ftrong  line  of 
works  defends  the  city  from  all  approaches  along  the  iflhmus ; 
and,  to  render  them  ftill  more  difficult,  all  the  gardens  and 
little  villas  on  the  beach  were  in  1762  cleared  away,  and  a 
dreary  fandy  glacis  left  in  their  room,  lb  that  now  there  is  fcarce 
a tree  to  be  found  in  the  whole  ifland. 

Except  the  Calle  A?icba,  all  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  ill- 
paved,  and  infufferably  ftinking.  They  are  all  drawn  in  ftraight 
lines,  and  moft  of  them  interfecl  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  Iwarms  of  rats  that  in  the  night  run  about  the  ftreets  are 
innumerable;  whole  droves  of  them  pafs  and  repals  continu- 
ally, and  thefe  their  midnight  revels  are  extremely  trbublefome 
to  fuch  as  walk  late.  The  houfes  are  lofty,  wdth  each  a vef- 
tibule,  which  being  left  open  till  night,  ferve  piaffengers  to  re- 
tire to ; this  cuftom,  which  prevails  throughout  Spain,  renders 
thefe  places  exceedingly  offenfive.  In  the  middle  of  the  houle 
is  a court  like  a deep  well,  under  which  is  generally  a ciftern, 
the  breeding-place  of  gnats  and  mufquitos ; the  ground  floors 
arc  warehoufes,  the  firlt  ftories  comj)ting-houfe  or  kitchen,  and 
the  principal  apartment  up  two  pair  of  flairs.  The  roofs  are 
fiat,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  cement,  and  few  are  with- 
out a TJiiradcr  or  turret  for  the  purpofe  of  commanding  a 
view  of  the  fea.  Round  the  parapet-wall  at  top  are  placed 
rows  of  Iquare  pillars,  meant  cither  for  ornament  according 
to  fome  traditional  mode  of  decoration,  or  to  fix  awnings  to, 
that  fuch  as  fit  there  for  the  bcnclit  of  the  fea-breeze  may  be 
fheltcrcd  from  the  r.ays  of  the  fun;  but  the  moft  common  ufc 
made  of  them,  is  to  fallen  ropes  for  drying  linen  upon.  High 
*bove  all  thefe  pinnacles,  whirh  give  Cadiz  a moft  fingular 
appearance,  ftands  the  tower  of  fignals.  Here  flags  are  hung 
out  on  the  firft  fight  of  a fail,  marking  the  fize  of  the  fhi]), 
the  nation  it  belongs  to,  and,  if  a Spanifh  Indiainan,  the  port 
■of  the  Indies  it  comes  from,  'The  fhips  are  ac<pi.aintcd  with 
the  proper  fignals  to  be  made,  and  thefe  arc  rcpcatctl  bv  the 
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watchmen  of  the  tower ; as  painted  lifts  are  in  every  houfc, 
perfons  concerned  in  Commerce  foon  inform  thcmfelves  of  the 
fignals. 

The  city  is  divided  into  twenty-four  quarters,  under  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  as  many  commiffioners  of  police ; and  its  popula- 
tion is  reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  inhabit- 
ants, of  which  twelve  thoufand  arc  French,  and  at  leaft  as  many 
more  Italians.  The  fquare  of  St.  Antonia  is  large,  and  tole- 
rably handfome>  and  there  are  a few  fmaller  openings  of  no 
great  note.  The  public  walk,  or  Alameda,  is  pleafant  in  the 
evening  ; it  is  fenced  oft'  the  coach-road  by  a marble  rail. 
The  fea-air  prevents  the  trees  from  thriving,  and  deftroys  all 
hopes  of  future  fliade. 

From  the  Alameda,  continuing  your  walk  weftwards,  you 
come  to  the  Campofanto,  a large  efplanade,  the  only  airing- 
place  for  coaches ; it  turns  round  moft  part  of  the  weft  and 
fouth  fides  of  the  ifland,  but  the  buildings  are  ftraggling  and 
ugly } the  only  edifice  of  any  fhow  is  the  new  orphan-houf'c  j 
oppofite  to  it  is  the  fortrefs  of  St.  Sebaftian,  built  on  a neck  of 
land  running  out  into  the  fea.  The  round  tower  at  the  ex- 
tremity is  fuppofed  to  have  faved  the  city,  in  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1.755,  being  fwept  away  by  the  fury  of  the 

waves.  The  building  proved  fixfficiently  folid  to  withftand  the 
fliock,  and  break  the  immenfe  volume  of  water  that  threatened 
deftruftion  to  the  whole  ifland.  In  the  narrow  part  of  the 
ifthmus  the  furge  beat  over  with  amazing  impetuofity,  and 
bore  down  all  before  it ; among  the  reft,  the  grandfon  of  the 
famous  tragic  poet  Racine,  who  ftrove  in  vain  to  efcape,  by 
urging  his  horfe  to  the  utmoft  of  his  fpeed.  On  St.  Sebaftian’s 
feaft,  a kind  of  wake  or  fair  is  held  in  the  fort;  an  aftonifh* 
ing  number  of  people  then  paffing  and  repaffmg,  on  a firing 
of  wooden  bridges  laid  from  rock  to  rock,  makes  a very  lively 
moving  pifture. 

From  hence  to  the  wooden  circus  where  they  <^xhibit  the 
bull-feafts,  you  keep  turning  to  the  left  clofe  above  the  fea> 
which  on  all  this  fide  daffies  over  large  ledges  of  lock ; the 
ffiore  feems  here  abfolutely  inacccflible.  On  this  ffiore  ftands 
the  cathedral,  a work  of  great  expence,  but  carried  on  with 
fo  little  vigour,  that  it  is  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  term  of  years 
it  will  require  to  bring  it  to  perfeftion.  Next,  croffmg  before 
the  land  gate  and  barracks,  a fuperb  edifice  for  ftrength,  con- 
venience, and  cleanlinefs,  you  come  down  to  the  ramparts 
that  defend  the  city  on  the  fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  ptofpetl  to 
the  ocean  is  folemn,  that  towards  the  main  land  is  animated 
in  the  higheft  degree ; the  men  of  war  ride  in  the  eaftern  bo* 
fom  of  the  bay ; lovVer  ddwn  the  merchantmen  are  fpread  far 
and  near;  and  clofe  to  the  toWrt  an  incredible  number  of 
barks,  of  various  fl'iapes  and  fizes,  cover  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, fome  moored  and  fome  in  nuition,  carrying  goods  to  and 
fro.  The  oppofite  lliore  of  Spain  is  ftudded  with  white  houfes, 
and  enlivened  by  the  towns  of  St.  Mary,  Port-real,  and  others; 
behind  which,  eaftward,  on  a ridge  ot  hills,  ftands  Aledina 
Sidonia,  and  further  back  rile  the  lUountains  of  Grenada. 
Weftward,  Rota  clofes  the  horizon:  near  to  this  was  .anciently 
the  ifland  and  city  of  'rarteffus,  now  covered  by  the  fea,  but 
at  low- water  fome  part  of  the  ruins  are  ftill  to  be  difeerned. 
In  a large  baftion,  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  they  have  built 
the  cnllom-houf’e,  the  firft  ftory  of  which  is  level  with  the  walk 
upon  the  wall.';.  When  it  was  relblvod  to  cre'5I  a building  fo 
nccelfary  to  this  great  emporium  of  trade,  the  marquis  di  Si- 
quillace  gave  orders  that  no  expence  Ihould  befparcd,  and  the 
moft  intelligent  architedls  employed,  in  order  to  eredt  a monu- 
ment, which  by  its  talle  and  magnificence  might  excite  the 
admiration  of  pofterity  : the  relull  of  thefe  intentions  jiroved 
a piece  of  vile  architeclnrc,  conqiofed  of  mateii.ils  of  the  ■very 
vrorfl  kind. 
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The  buflle  and  ai^tlvlty  dll])layed  here  Is  prodigious  during 
tho  lall  months  of  the  Itay  of  the  fh»fa.  The  packers  pollefs 
the  art  of  preliing  goods  in  great  perfedtioiv;.  but,  as  they  pay  the 
treight  according  to  the  cubic  palms  of  eacdi,  bale,  tliey  arc 
apt  to  fqueeze  down  die  cloths  and  linen  fo  very  clofe  and  hard, 
as  fometimes  to  render  them  unfit  for  ufe.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion in  Fi-ance  the  exportation  of  luxuries  in  drefs  was  enor- 
mous j Lynns  furnilhed  molt  of  them  j England  fends  out  bale 
goods  : Brittany  and  tlie  north,  linens,  livery  commercial 
nation  has  a conful  refident  at  Cadiz j thole  of  England  and 
J’' ranee  are  the  only  ones  not  allowed  to  have  any  concern  in 
trade.  In  159^  Cadiz  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  burnt  by 
the  Englilhj  but  in  1702  it  was  attempted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dutch,  without  elfeCd, 

CADIZADEI.ITES,  a feCt  of  IMahometans  very  like  the 
arreient  itoics.  d hey  Ihun  leafts  and  dlverfions,  -and  affeCt  an 
extraordinary  gravity  in  ail  their  aCtions ; they  arc  continually 
talking  of  God,  and  fome  of  them  make  a jumble  of  Chrif- 
tianity  and  ^lahometanifm  ; they  drink  wine,  even  in  the  fait 
ot  the  ramazan  ; they  love  and  protedt  the  Chriltians  j they 
believe  that  Mahomet  is  the  HolyGholt,  pFaftife  circumcifion, 
and  jultify  it  by  the  example  of  Jefus  Cbrilt. 

CADMEAN  I.ETTEKS,  the  ancient  Greek  or  Ionic  cha- 
raclers,  luch  as  they  were  lirll  brought  by  Cadmus  from  Phoc- 
nlciaj  whence  Herodotus  alfo  calls  them  Pbocuic'uin  IcUrrs. — 
According  to  fome  writers,  Cadmus  was  not  the  inventor,  nor 
even  importer  of  the  Greek  letters,  bu.t  only  the  modeller  and 
reformer  of  them  j and  it  was  hence  they  acquired  the  appel- 
lation Cadmean  or  rba'mc'tan  L iters ; whereas  before  that  time 
they  had  been  called  Pelafgian  letters, 

CbVDMIA.  See  Calamine. 

CADAHJS,  in  fabulous  hirtory,  king  of  Thebes,  the  fon  of 
Agenor  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  brother  of  Phoenix,  Cilix, 
and  Europa.  He  carried  into  Greece  the  16  fimple  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  5 and  there  built  Thebes,  in  Boeotia.  The 
poets  fat',  that  he  left  his  native  country  in  fearch  of  his  filter 
Europa,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away  in  the  form  of  a bull ; 
and  that,  enquiring  of  the  Delphic  oracle  for  a fettlcment,  he 
was  anfwered,  that  he  fhould  follow  the  diredlion  of  a cow, 
and  build  a city  where  fire  lay  down.  Having  arrived  among 
the  Phocenfes,  he  was  nret  by  a cow,  who  condufted  him 
through  Boeotia  to  the  place  where  Thebes  %vas  afterwards 
built : but  as  he  was  about  to  facrifice  his  guide  to  Pallas,  he 
fent  two  of  his  comjrany  to  the  fountain  Dirce  for  water  j when 
they  being  devoured  by  a ferpent  or  dragon,  he  flew  the  mon- 
fter,  and  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Pallas,  fowed  his  teeth, 
when  there  fprung  up  a number  of  armed  foldiers,  who  pre- 
pared to  revenge  the  death  of  the  ferpent  5 but  on  his  calling 
a ftone  among  thefc  upftart  warriors,  they  turned  their  wea- 
pons againll  each  other  with  fuch  animofity,  that  only  five 
lurvived  the  combat,  and  thole  aflifted  Cadmus  in  founding 
his  new  city.  Afterwards,  to  recompenfe  his  labours,  the  gods 
gave  him  Plarmonia,  or  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Venus;  and  honoured  his  nuptials  with  prefents  and  pecu- 
liar marks  of  approbation  and  favour.  But  at  length  rcfigning 
'Ihebes  to  Pentheus,  Cadmus  and  Hermione  went  to  govern 
the  Ecclellenfes  : when  grown  old,  they  were  transformed  into 
ferpents;  or,  as  others  fay,  fent  to  the  Elj'fian  fields,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  ferpents. 

Cadmus  ot  Miletnm,  a celebrated  Greek  hiftoriau,  was, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  wrote  hiftory 
in  profe.  He  llcurllhcd  about  550  years  before  Chrifl. 

CADORE,  or  Pilvk  de  Cadork,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice,  and  capital  of  a diftritl  called  Cudorbw, 
fam-ous  for  the  birth  of  Titian  the  pairitcf.  E.  long.  jj.  45. 
N.  lat.  46.  25. 


C ADORING,  a province  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Ve5- 
nice;  bounded  on  the  call  by  Friuli  Proper,  on  the  fouth  and" 
well  by  the  Bellunefc,  and  by  the  bilhopric  of  Bri,\en  on  the 
north.  It  is  a very  mountainous  country,  but  pretty  popu- 
lous. The  only  town  is  Pieve  de  Cadore. 

CADIHTES,  a fort  of  Mahometan  friars,  who  once  a-week 
fpend  a great  part  of  the  night  in  turning  round,  holding  each 
others  hand,  and  repeating  inccflantly  the  word  bai,  which  fig- 
nifies  living,  and  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  God  ; during 
which  one  of  them  plays  on  a flute.  They  never  cut  their 
hair,  nor  cover  their  heads ; and  always  go  bare-footed  : they 
have  liberty  to  quit  their  convent  when  they  pleafe,  and  to  marry,. 

CADSAND,  an  illand  on  the  coall  of  Dutch  Flanders,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  whereby  the  Dutch  formerly 
commanded  the  navigation  of  that  river. 

CADUCEUS,  in  antiquity.  Mercury’s  rod  or  feeptre,  being 
a wand  entwilled  by  two  ferpents  borne  by  that  deity  as  the. 
enfign  of  his  quality  and  office,  given  him,  according  to  the 
fable,  by  Apollo,  for  his  feven-ftringed  harp.  Wonderful 
properties  are  aferibed  to  this  rod  by  the  poets ; as  laying  men 
alleep,  raifing  the  dead,  ^:c. — It  was  alio  ufed  by  the  ancients 
as  a lyinbol  of  peace  and  concord : the  Romans  fent  the  Car- 
thaginians a javelin  and  a cadneeus,  oll'ering  them  their  cholc(}- 
either  of  war  or  peace.  Among  that  j>eople,  thofe  who  de^- 
nounced  war  were  called  fcciules ; and  thofe  who  went  to  de- 
mand peace,  cadueeatores,  becaufe  they  bore  a caduceus  in  their 
hand. — The  caduceus  found  on  medals  is  a common  Ijunbol,. 
fignilj'iug  good  conduH,  peace,  and  profperlty.  The  rod  ex- 
prelles  power,  the  two  ferpents  prudence,  and  the  two  wings 
diligence. 

. CADUCI,  from  cado  to  “ fall,”  is  the  name  of  a clafs  in 
Linnaeus’s  calycina,  confifting  of  plants  whole  calyx  is  a fimple 
periaHthium,  fupporting  a Angle  flower  or  fnuSlificatiun,  and 
falling  olf  either  before  or  with  the  petals..  It  Hands  opjiofid 
to  the  claffesperfijlentes  ia  the  fame  method,  and  is  exemplified 
in  mullard  and  ranunculus. 

CADUS,  in  antiquity,  a winc-velTcl  of  a certain  capacity,, 
containing  So  amph»r.ne  or  firkins ; each  of  which,  according 
to  the  bell  accounts,  held  nine  gallons. 

CvECILIA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ferpents  belonging  to 
the  amphibia  clafs.  The  caecilia  has  no  fcales;  it  is  fmootb, 
and  moves  by  means  of  lateral  rugae  or  prickles.  The  upper 
lip  is  prominent,  and  furniffied  with  two  tentacula.  It  has  no 
tail.  There  are  but  two  fpecles  of  this  ferpent,  viz.,  i.  The 
teniaculata,  has  13^  rugae.  It  is  about  a foot  long,  and  aa 
inch  in  circumference,  preferving  an  uniform  cylindrical  fliape 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  The  teeth  are  very  fmall.  It 
has  fuch  a refemblance  to  an  eel,  that  it  may  eafily  be  millakcii 
for  one  ; but  as  it  has.  neither  fins  nor  gills,  it  cannot  be  clallcd 
with  the  fillies.  It  is  a native  of  America,  and  its  bite  is  not 
polfonous.  2.  Thi  gluthioju,  has  340  rugaj  or  prickles  above, 
and  10  below,  the  anus.  It  is  of  a brownilh  colour,  with  a 
white  line  on  the  fide,  and  is  a native  ol  the  Indies. 

C/ECUM,  or  CIoiCUM,  the  blind  gut,  improperly  ranked 
with  the  large  intcllines,  fince  it  is  infinitely  the  linalleft  in  the 
human  body.  See  Anatomy. 

CHILIUS  Mons  at  Rome.  See  CacLius. 

CiELius  (Aur'elianus),  an  'ancient  phylician,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  fed  of  the  methodills  of  whom  we  have  any  remains. 
He  was  of  Sicca,  a town  of  Numidia ; but  in  what  age  he  lived 
cannot  be  determined  : it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  lived 
liefore  Galen ; fince,  though  he  carefully  mentions  all  the  phy- 
ficians  before  him,  he  takes  no  notice  of  Galen.  He  had  read 
over  very  diligently  the  ancient  phyficians  of  all  fcdls  ; and  w'c 
arc  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas  which 
arc  not  to  be  found  but  in  his  books  de  cekribus  et  tardis  fajjh- 
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ffjUuj,  He  wrate,  as  he  himfelf  tells  u3,  foveral  other  works  j 
tut  they  are  all  periflied. 

CAEN,  a handfoine  and  confiderable  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Calvados,  and  late  province  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  it  was  the  capital.  It  has  a celebrated  uni- 
verfity,  and  an  academy  of  literature ; and  contains  6o  ftreets, 
and  1 2 parilhes.  It  has  a caftle  with  four  towers,  which  were 
huilt  by  the  Englilh.  The  town-houfe  is  a large  building  with 
four  great  towers.  The  royal  fquare  is'  the  handfomeft  in  all 
Normandy,  and  has  fine  houfes  on  three  fulcs  of  it.  In  the 
middle  once  flood  the  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  a Roman  habit, 

f)laced  on  a marble  pedeftal,  and  furrounded  with  an  iron  bal- 
iillrade.  It  is  feated  in  a pleafant  country  on  the  river  Orne, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  fea.  William  the  conejueror  was 
buried  here,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  founded. 
W.  long.  0.27.  N.-lat.  49.  II. 

CAERITLLY,  a town  of  Glamorganfhire  in  South  Wales, 
feated  between  the  rivers  Taff  and  Rumney,  In  a moorifii 
ground  among  the  hills.  It  is  thought  the  walls,  now  in  ruins, 
were  built  by  the  Romans  j there  being  often  Roman  coins 
dug  up  there.  W.  long.  3.  12.  N.  lat-.  51.  25. 

CAERLEON,  a town  of  Monmouthftiire  in  England,  and 
a place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  a Roman  town,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  many  Roman  antiijuities  found  here.  It  Is  com- 
modioully  filuated  on  the  river  LTfk,  over  which  there  is  a large 
wooden  bridge.  The  houfes  are  generally  built  of  Hone,  and 
there  are  the  niins  of  a caftle  ftill  to  be  I’een.  W.  long.  j.  o, 
N.  lat.  51.  40; 

CAERMARTHEN-ehire,  a county  of  Wales,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Severn  fea  or  St.  George’s  Channel,  Cardiganftiire 
on  the  fouth,  the  Ihires  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan  on  the 
caft,  and  Pembrokefhire  on  the  weft.  Its  greateft  length  is 
hetw'een  30  and  40  miles,  and  Its  breadth  upwards  of  20.  The 
air  is  wholefonie,  and  the  foil  let's  rocky  and  mountainous  than 
moft  other  parts  of  Wales,  and  conlequently  is  proportionally 
inore  fertile  both  in  corn  and  pafture.  It  has  alfo  plenty  of 
wofxl,  and  is  well  fupplied  with  coal  and  limeftone.  The  moft 
confiderable  rivers  are  the  Tow)’’,  the  Cothy,  and  theTave; 
of  which  the  firft  abounds  with  excellent  falmon.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Caermarthen  the  capital,  Kidwely,  Lanlmdo- 
Very,  &c.  This  county  abounds  with  ancient  forts,  camps,  and 
tumuli  or  barrows.  Near  to  Caennarthen,  towards  the  eaft, 
may  be  feen  the  ruins  of  Kaftclk  Karrey,  which  was  fituated  on 
a fteep  and  inacceliible  rock  j and  alfo  feveral  vaft  caverns, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  copper  mines  of  the  Romans.  Near  this 
I'pot  is  a fountain  which  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  24  ho\irs,  like 
the  fea. 

Caermartiiex,  a town  of  Wales,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Fowey,  over  which  it 
has  a fine  ftone-bridge.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  the 
Maridunmn  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  a populous,  thriving,  and  polite 
place,  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  refiding  there  in  the 
winter.  It  is  a corporation  and  county  of  itfelf,  with  power  to 
make  by-laws.  Here  were  held  the  courts  of  chancery  and 
exchequer  for  South  Wales,  till  the  whole  was  united  to  PJng- 
land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Here  was  born  the  famous 
conjuror  Merlin ; and  many  of  his  pretended  prophecies  are 
ftill  prei'er\'cd.  The  town  gives  the  title  of  marquh  to  the  duke 
of  Leeds,  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament,  and  the  county 
another. 

CAERNARVON-siiire,  a county  of  Wale.s,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  weft  by  the  lea,  on  the  fouth  by  Mcrionethlhire, 
and  on  Ihe  eaft  is  divided  from  Denbighfture  by  the  river  Con- 
v/ay.  It  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth;  and 
fends  one  member  to  parliament  for  the  Ihirc,  and  another  for 
Ihe  borough  of  Caernarvon.  The  air  Is  very  piercing ; owing 
.partly  to  the  fiio\Vj  tfiat  lies  feven  or  eight  months  of  the  year 


upon  fome  of  the  mountains,  which  are  fo  high  that  they  are 
called  the  Brilijb  Alps ; and  partly  to  the  great  number  of 
lakes,  which  arc  I'aid  not  to  be  fewer  than  50  or  60.  The  foil 
on  the  valle)'s  on  the  fide  next  Ireland  is  pretty  fertile,  cfpe- 
cially  in  barley ; great  numbers  of  black  cattle,  ftiecp,  and 
goats,  are  fed  on  the  mountains ; and  the  fea,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
abound  with  variety  of  filli.  The  higheft  mountains  in  the 
county  arc  thofe  called  SnoiudoH  bills,  and  Pin-maen-ma^vr^ 
which  laft  hangs  over  the  fea.  There  is  a roa<l  cut  out  of  the 
rock  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  guarded  by  a wall  running  along 
the  edge  of  it  on  that  fide ; but  the  traveller  is  fometimes  in 
danger  of  being  crufhed  by  the  fall  of  pieces  of  the  rock  from 
the  precipices  above.  The  river  Conway,  though  its  courlc 
from  the  lake  out  of  which  it  ilfues  to  its  mouth  is  only  12 
miles,  yet  is  fo  deep,  in  confequeiice  of  the  many  brooks  it 
receives,  that  it  is  navigable  by  lliips  of  good  burden  for  eight 
miles.  Pearls  are  found  in  a large  black  mufcle  taken  in  this 
river.  The  principal  towns  are  Bangor,  Caernarvon  the  capi- 
tal, and  Conway.  In  this  county  is  an  ancient  road  faid  to 
have  been  made  by  Helena  the  mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great; 
and  Matthew  of  Weftminlter  aft'erts,  that  the  body  of  Conftan- 
tius,  the  father  of  the  fame  Conftantine,  was  found  at  Caernar- 
von in  the  year  128,3,  interred  in  the  parilh-church  there 
by  order  of  Edward  I. 

Caernarvon,  a town  of  Wale.s,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  It  was  built  by  Edward  I.  near  the  fite  of  the 
ancient  Segontium,  after  his  conqueft  of  the  country  in  1282, 
the  fituation  being  well-adapted  to  overawe  his  new  ful>jects. 
It  had  natural  requifites  for  ftrength ; being  bounded  on  one 
fide  by  the  arm  ol  the  fea  called  the  Menai ; by  the  eftuary  of 
the  Seiont  on  another,  exaflly  where  it  receives  the  tide  from 
the  former ; on  a third  fide,  and  a part  of  the  fourth,  by  a creek 
of  the  Menai ; and  the  remainder  has  the  appearance  of  having 
the  infulation  completed  by  art.  Edward  undertook  this  great 
work  Immediately  after  his  conqueft  of  the  country'  in  1282, 
and  completed  the  fortifications  and  caftle  before  1284  ; for  his 
queen,  on  April  25th  In  that  year,  brought  forth  within  its 
walls  Edward,  firft  prince  of  Wales  of  the  Englifli  line.  It  was 
built  within  the  fpace  of  one  year,  by  the  labour  of  the  peafants, . 
and  at  the  coft  of  the  chiettains  of  the  country,  on  whom  the; 
conqueror  impofed  the  hateful  talk.  The  external  ftate  of  the 
walls  and  caftle,  ^Ir.  Pennant  informs  us,  are  at  prefent  exaftly 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Edward.  The  walls  are  defended 
by  numba's  of  round  towers,  and  have  two  principal  gates:  the 
eaft,  facing  the  mountains  ; the  welt,  upon  the  Menai..  The 
entrance  into  the  caftle  is  very  auguft,  beneath  a great  tower, 
on  the  front  of  which  appears  the  ftatue  of  the  founder; , with 
a dagger  in  his  hand,  as  if  menacing  his  new-ac<juired  un- 
willing fubjefts.  The  gate  had  four  portcullifes,  and  every 
requifitc  of  ftrength.  The  towers  are  very  beautiful. . The  ea- 
gle tower  is  remarkably  fine,  and  has  the  addition  of  thre«j 
{lender  angular  turrets  ift'uing  from  the  top.  lAlward  II.  was 
born  In  a little  dark  room  in  this  tower,  not  twelve  feet  long 
nor  eight  in  breadth  : fo  little  did,  in  thofe  days,  a royal  conl'ort 
confult  cither  pomp  or  convenience.  The  gate  through  which 
the  aft'eftionate  Eleanor  entered,  to  give  the  Wellh  a prince  of 
their  own,  who  could  not  i'peak  a word  of  Englifli,  is  at  the 
fartheft  end,  at  a vaft  height  above  the  outfide  groun(l ; fo  could 
only  be  :ipj)ro:iched  by  a ilraw-bridge.  The  quay  is  a moft 
beautiful  walk  along  the  fide  of  the  Menai,  and  commands  a 
moft  agreeable  prol'i)e<5.L 

Caernarvon  is  delHtute  of  mamifaclure.s,  but  ha.«  a brilk  trade 
with  London,  Brlftol,  Liverpool,  and  Ireland,  for  the  feveral 
necefl'aries  of  life.  Edward  1.  beftowed  on  this  town  Its  firft 
royal  charter,  and  made  It  a free  borough.  The  rr.prcfentativc 
of  the  place  is  eleifted  by  its  burgcil'es,  and  thofe  of  Conway, 
Pwllheli,  Ncfyn,  and  Crickaeth,  The  town  gives  title  of  e>iri 
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and  Kjrquis  to  the  duke  of  Chandos,  and  has  a good  tide- 
harbour. 

CAERWIS,  a market-town  of  Flintfhire  In  North  Wales, 
fituated  in  W.  long.  2^.  N.  lat.  ^53.  20. 

CyESALPINIA  Rrasiletto,  or  Brajil-'wood a genus  of 
the  inonog>’nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  dais  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lo- 
I'he  calyx  is  qninquetid,  with  the  lowell  fegment 
larger  in  proportion.  There  are  live  petals,  with  the  lowed: 
more  beautiful  than  the  red.  It  is  a leguminous  plant.  Of 
this  there  are  three  fpecies,  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  I? 
llie  brafilicnlis,  commonly  called  Brafildto.  See  Plate  63.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  warmed  parts  of  America,  from  whence 
the  wood  is  imported  for  the  dyers,  who  ufe  it  much.  The 
demand  has  been  fo  great,  that  none  of  the  large  trees  are  left 
in  any  of  the  Britilh  plantations ; fo  that  Mr.  Catelby  owns 
himlelf  ignorant  of  the  dimenfions  to  which  they  grow.  The 
larged  remaining  are  not  above  two  Inches  in  thicknefs,  and 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  {lender,  and 
full  of  linall  prickles  ; the  leaves  are  pinnated ; the  lobes  grow- 
ing oppofite  to  one  another,  broad  at  their  ends,  without  one 
notch.  The  flowers  are  white,  papilionaceous,  with  many  da- 
mina  and  yellow  apices,  growing  in  a pyramidal  fpike,  at  the 
end  of  a long  llcnder  lialk  ; the  pods  indole  feveral  fmall  round 
I'eecls.  The  colour  produced  from  this  wood  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  alblutlon  of  tin  in  aqua  regia.  Sec  Colour-makikg 
and  Dyeing.  The  lecond  fort  is  a native  of  the  fame  coun- 
tries with  the  fird,  but  is  of  a larger  fize.  It  fends  out  many 
weak  Irregular  branches,  armed  with  Ihort,  drong,  upright 
thorns.  The  leaves  branch  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  thefirll; 
but  the  lobes,  or  fmall  leaves,  are  oval  and  entire.  The  dowers 
are  produced  in  long  fpikes  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are 
variegated  with  red.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  from 
I'eeds,  which  diould  be  town  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich 
earth  early  in  thefpring,  and  plunged  in  a bed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
Being  tender,  they  require  to  be  always  kept  in  the  dove,  and 
to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  exotics  of  the  fame 
"kind. 

C/ESALPINUS  of  Arezzo,  profellbr  at  Pifa,  and  afterwards 
phyfician  to  pope  Clement  VIII.  one  of  the  fird-rate  writers 
in  botany  at  that  period.  See  the  Introduftion  to  Botany. 

CAESAR  (Julius),  the  illudrious  Roman  general  and  hido- 
rian,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Julii,  who  pretended  they 
were  defeended  from  Venus  by  BEneas.  The  defeendants  of 
Afeanius  fon  of  .Tineas  and  Creufa,  and  furnamed  Jjiliiis,  lived 
iit  Alba  till  that  cit}'  was  ruined  by  Tullus  Hodllius  king  of 
Rome,  who  carried  them  to  Rome,  where  they  llourilhed.  We 
•do  not  find  that  they  produced  more  than  tw’o  branches.  The 
fird  bore  the  name  of  Tullus,  the  other  that  of  Ca:Jar.  The 
mod  ancient  of  the  Caefars  were  thofe  who  were  in  public 
employments  in  the  iithyear  of  the  fird  Punic  war.  After 
that  time  wc  find  there  was  always  fomc  of  that  family  who 
'•njeyed  public  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  till  the  time  of 
Caras  Julius  CxTar,  the  fubjeifl  of  this  article.  lie  was  bon) 
at  Rome  the  12th  of  the  month  Q.uintilis,  year  of  the  city  653, 
and  lod  his  father  anno  669.  By  his  valour  and  eloquence  he 
foon  acquired  the  highed  reputation  in  the  field  and  in  the  fe- 
nate.  Beloved  and  rel'pedled  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  enjoyed 
fucceffively  every  magiderial  and  military  honour  the  republic 
could  liedow  confident  with  its  own  free  conftitution.  But  at 
length  having  fubdued  Pompey  the  great  rival  of  his  growing 
power,  his  boundlefs  ambition  effaced  the  glory  of  his  former 
actions  : for,  jiurfuing  his  favourite  maxim,  “ that  he  had  ra- 
ther be  the  firft  man  in  a village  than  the  fecond  in  Rome,” 
iie  procured  hiinfelf  to  be  chofen  perpetual  ditdator;  and,  not 
content  with  this  unconfiitutional  power,  his  fablion  had  rc- 
’foived  to  raifs  him  to  the  impel iul  dignity  ; when  the  friends 
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-of  the  civil  liberties  of  the  republic  ralhly  aflaffinated  him  l.n 
the  fenate-houfe,  where  they  diould  only  have  feized  him  and 
brought  him  to  a legal  trial  for  ufurpatlon, ' By  this  Impolitic 
meilliire  they  defeated  their  own  purpofe,  involving  the  city  in 
condernation  and  terror,  which  produced  general  anarchy,  and 
paved  the  way  to  the  revolution  they  wanted  to  prevent ; the 
monarchical  governrheat  being  abfoiutely  founded  on  the  mur- 
der of  Julius  Csefar.  He  fell  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  43 
years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  His  commentaries  contain  a 
hillory  of  his  principal  voyages,  battles,  and  viftorles.  The 
London  edition  in  1712,  in  folio,  is  preferable  to  all  others.  . 

In  the  Mela7igcs  Philofophiques  of  M.  Ophellot,  we  are  pre- 
fented  with  the  following  portrait  of  this  extraordinary  man- : 

“ C;efar  (fays  that  writer)  had  one  predominant  padion,  the  love 
of  glory ; and  he  palfed  40  years  of  his  life  in  feeking  opportu- 
nities to  foller  and  encourage  it.  His  foul,  entirely  ablbrbed  in 
ambition,  did  not  open  itfelf  to  other  impulfes.  He  cultivated 
letters  ; but  he  did  not  love  them  with  enthufiafm,  becaufe  he 
had  not  leifure  to  become  the  firft  orator  of  Rome.  He  cor- 
rupted the  one  half  of  the  Roman  ladies,  but  his  heart  had  no  . 
concern  in  the  fiery  ardour  of  his  fenfes.  In  the  arms  of  Cle- 
opatra, he  thought  of  Poqipey ; and  this  fmgular  man,  who  ■ 
difdained  to  have  a partnefi  in  the  empire  of  the  world,  would 
have  blulhed  to  have  been  for  one  inllant  the  Have  of  a woman. 

“ We  muft  not  imagine,  that  Coefar  was  born  a warrior,  as . 
Sophocles  and  Milton  were  born  poets.  For,  if  nature  had  I 
made  him  a citizen  of  Sybaris,  he  would  have  been  the  moft: : 
voluptuous  of  men.  If  in  our  days  he  had  been  born  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  he  would  have  been  the  moft;  inoffenfive  of  quakers,, 
and  would  not  have  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  new  world. 

“ The  moderation  with  which  he  condufted  himfelf  after  j 
his  vifilories,  has  been  highly  extolled ; but  in  this  he  Ihewed , 
his  penetration,  not  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart.  Is  it  not  obvi- 
ous, that  the  difplay  of  certain  virtues  is  neceftary  to  put  in  1 j 
motion  the  political  machine  ? It  was  requifite  that  he  Ihouldl 
have  the  appearance  of  clemency,  if  he  inclined  that  Rome : 
Ihould  forgive  him  his  vi6Iorks.  But  what  greatnefs  of  mind  1 
is  there  in  a generofity  which  follows  on  the  ufurpation  of  fu- 
preme  power  ? 

“ Nature,  while  it  marked  Caefar  with  a fublime  charabler, , 
gave  him  alfo  that  fpirit  of  perfeverance  which  renders  it  ufe-- 
ful.  He  had  no  fooner  begun  to  reflebi,  than  he  admired 
Sylla;  hated  him,  and  yet  wilhed  to  imitate’him.  At  the  age 
of  13,  he  formed  the  projeft  of  being  diftator.  It  was  thus: 
that  the  prefident  Montcfquieu  conceived,  in  his  early  youth, , 
the  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  laws. 

“ Phyfical  qualities,  as  well  as  moral  caufes,  contributed  to 
give  ftrength  to  his  chara'fter.  Nature,  which  had  made  him 
for  command,  had  given  him  an  air  of  dignity.  He  had  ac- 
quired that  loft  and  infinuating  eloquence,  which  is  perfcdlly 
fuited  to  feduce  vulgar  minds,  and  has  a powerful  intluence  on 
the  moft;  cultivated.  His  love  of  pleafure  was  a merit  with 
the  fair  fex ; and  women,  who  even  in  a republic  can  draw  to 
them  the  fuftrages  and  attention  of  men,  have  the  higheli 
importance  in  degenerate  times.  The  ladies  of  his  age  were 
charmed  with  the  profpeff  of  having  a dictator  whom  they 
might  fubdue  by  their  attradlions. 

‘‘  In  vain  did  the  genius  of  Cato  watch  for  fomc  lime  to 
fuftain  the  liberty  of  his  country.  It  was  unequal  to  contend 
with  that  of  Cxfar.  Of  what  avail  were  the  eloquence,  the 
philofophy,  and  the  virtue  of  this  republican,  when  oppofed 
by  a man  who  had  the  addrefs  to  debauch  the  wife  of  every 
citizen  whole  intereft  he  meant  to  engage  : who,  poftclfing  an 
enthufiafm  for  glory,  wept,  becaufc  at  the  age  of  30,  he  had 
not  conejuered  the  world  like  Alexander ; and  who,  with  the 
haughty  temper  of  a defpot,  was  more  ckfirous  to  be  the.  firlt 
man  in  a village  than  the  fecond  in  Rome  ? 
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*“■  C<TlHr  had  the  good  fortune  to  cxift  In  times  of  trouble 
and  civil  commotions,  when  the  minds  of  men  arc  put  into  a 
fennent  j when  opportunities  of  great  aftions  are  frequent ; 
when  talents  are  every  thing,  and  thofe  who  can  only  boalt  of 
their  virtues  are  nothing.  If  he  had  lived  an  hundred  years 
fooner,  he  would  have  been  no  more  than  an  obt'eure  villain  ; 
and,  inftead  of  giving  laws  to  the  world,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  pnxluce  any  confulion  in  it. 

“ I will  here  be  bold  enough  to  advance  an  Idea,  which  may 
appear  paradoxical  to  thole  who  weakly  judge  of  men  from 
what  they  achieve,  and  not  from  the  principle  which  leads 
them  to  aft.  Nature  fonned  in  the  fame  mould  Ca;tar,  Ma- 
homet, Cromwell,  and  Kouli  Khan.  They  all  of  them  united 
to  genius  that  profottnd  policy  which  renders  it  fo  powerful. 
They  all  of  them  had  an  evident  fuperiority  over  thofe  with 
whom  they  were  furrounded;  they  were  confeious  of  this  lu- 
perioritv,  and  they  made  others  conlcious  of  it.  They  w'cre 
all  of  them  bom  fubje6ts,  and  became  fortunate  ufurpers. 
Had  Csefar  been  placed  in  Peifia,  he  would  have  made  the 
conqueft  of  India ; in  Arabia,  he  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a new  religion  j iu  London,  he  would  have  fobbed  his  fo- 
vereigii,  or  have  procured  his  atlalllnation  under  the  fanftion 
of  the  laws.  He  reigned  with  glory  over  men  whom  he  had 
reduced  to  be  Haves;  and,  under  one  afpedf,  he  is  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  a hero  ; under  another,  as  a monfter.  But  it  w'-ould 
be  unfortunate  indeed  for  fociety  if  the  poflelfion  of  fuperior 
talents  gave  individuals  a right  to  trouble  its  repofe.  Ufurpers 
accordingly  have  flatterers,  but  no  friends;  li rangers  refpeft 
them  ; their  fubjefts  complain  and  fubmit ; it  is  in  their  own 
families  that  humanity  finds  her  avengers.  Ciefar  was  alTiif- 
finated  by  his  fon,  Mahomet  was  poifoned  by  his  wife,  Kouli 
Khan  was  mallkcred  by  his  nejihew,  and  Cromwell  only  died 
in  his  bed  becaufe  his  fon  Richard  was  a philofopher. 

“ Caefar,  the  tyrant  of  his  country ; Caefar,  who  dellroyed 
the  agents  of  his  crimes,  if  they  failed  In  addrefs ; Caefar,  in 
fine,  the  hulband  of  every  wife,  and  the  w'ife  of  every  hulband, 
has  been  accounted  a great  man  by  the  mob  of  writers.  But 
it  is  only  the  philofopher  who  knows  how  to  mark  the  barrier 
between  celebrity  and  greatnefs.  The  talents  of  this  fingular 
man,  and  the  good  fortune  which  conflantly  attended  him  till 
the  moment  of  his  ailalfmation,  have  concealed  the  enormity 
of  his  aftions.” 

CjES.vr,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a title  borne  by  all  the  em- 
perors from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  deflruftion  of  the  empire.  It 
was  alfo  ufed  as  a title  of  diflinftlon  for  the  intended  or  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  as  king  of  the  Romans  is  now  uled 
for  that  of  the  German  empire.  This  title  took  its  rife  from 
the  furname  of  the  tirit  emperor,  C.  Julius  Caefar,  which,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  all  the  fucceeding  emperors  were  to  bear. 
Under  his  fuccelfor,  the  appellation  of  being  ajipropri- 

ated  to  the  einjicrors,  in  compliment  to  that  jirince,  the  title 
CiTjar  was  given  to  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  empire,  though 
Rill  it  continued  to  be  given  to  the  firlt ; and  hence,  the  difl'er- 
♦•nce  betwixt  Caefar  ufed  finiply,  and  Cafar  with  the  addition  of 
Jmperator  Auguftus.  The  dignity  of  Caefar  remained  to  the  fe- 
cond of  the  empire,  till  Alexius  Comnenius  having  elefted  Nice- 
phorus  IVIeHRenus  Caefar,  by  contract;  and  it  being  nccellarv 
to  C(/iifer  fome  higher  dignity  on  his  own  brother  I laacius,  he 
< reated  him  Scballocrator,  with  the  precedemty  over  .Melillenus  ; 
ordering,  that  in  ail  acclamations,  ivc.  Ifaacius  SebaRocrator 
Ihould  be  named  the  t’econd,  aivl  Melitlenus  Cicfar  the  third. 

C.TtSAR  (Sir  Julius),  a learned  civilian,  wa.«  defcerided  by 
the  female  line  from  the  duke  de  Celarini  in  Italy  : and  was 
Ixjrn  near  'Tottenham  In  Middlefex,  In  the  year  t_^57' 
was  educated  at  (,)xford,  advanced  to  ntany  honourable,  cm- 
pjovmcnts,  and  lor  the  lalt  20  years  ot  his  life  was  mafter  of 
VoL.  II, 
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the  rolls.  He  w'as  remarkable  for  his  extenfive  bounty  and 
charity  fo  all  perlbns  of  worth,  fo  Ihat  he  feemed  to  be  the 
almoner  general  of  the  nation.  He  died  in  1639,  79'^!' 

year  ot  bis  age.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  manuferipts  of 
this  lawyer  v.'erc  olTered  (by  the  executors  of  fome  of  his  de- 
Icendants)  to  a chedeinongcr  for  walle-paper ; but  being  timely 
inl'pefted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Paterfon,  that  gentleman  difeovered 
their  worth,  and  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  find  his  judgment  con- 
firmed by  the  protellion,  to  whom  they  were  fold  in  lots  for 
upwards  of  jjool.  in  the  year  17 1;/. 

CvESARLA,  the  name  of  federal  ancient  cities,  particu- 
larly one  on  the  coall  ot  Phenice.  It  was  conveniently  tituated 
for  trade ; but  had  a very  dangerous  harbour,  fo  that  no  fhips 
could  be  fafe  in  it  when  the  wind  was  at  fouth-weft.  Herod 
the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  remedied  this  inconvenience  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence  and  labour,  making  it  one  of  the  moR  conveni- 
ent havens  on  that  coaft.  He  alfo  beautified  it  with  many 
buildings,  and  beftowed  12  years  in  the  tinitliing  and  adorn- 
ing  it. 

CL'ESA  RIAN  operation.  See  Midwifery. 

CvESARlANS,  CiVjarienJes,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were 
oilicers  or  mlnillers  of  the  Roman  emperors;  they  kept  the. 
account  of  the  revenues  of  the  emperors  ; and  took  polleffion, 
in  their  name,  of  Rich  things  as  devolved  or  were  contifeated  to. 
them. 

CfESONES,  a denomination  given  to  thofe  cut  out  of  their 
mother’s  wombs.  Pliny  ranks  this  as  an  aufpicious  kind  of 
birth;  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  Rrft  of  the  family  of 
Caefars,  was  brought  into  the  world  in  this  way. 

CilLSTUS,  in  antiquity,  a large  gantlet  made  of  raw  hide, 
which  the  wreftlers  made  ufe  of  when  they  fought  at  the  public 
games. — This  was  a kind  of  leathern  ftrap,  ftrengthened  with 
lead  or  plates  of  iron,  which  encompaR'ed  the  hand,  the  wrilt, 
anil  a part  of  the  arm,  as  well  to  defend  thefe  parts  as  to  en- 
force their  blows. 

CjESTUS,  or  Ccjlim,  was  alfo  a kind  of  girdle,  made  of 
wool,  which  the  hulband  untied  for  his  bride  the  firft  day  of. 
marriage,  before  they  went  to  bed.  This  relates  to  Venus's 
girdle,  which  Juno  borrowed  of  her  to  entice  Jupiter  to  love 
her.  See  Ckstus. 

CiESL^RA,  in  the  ancient  poetr)%  Is  when,  in  the  fcanning 
of  a verfe,  a word  is  fo  divided,  as  that  one  jiart  feems  .culvotf, 
and  goes  to  a different  foot  from  the  reft ; as,  Mevii\ri  no'li, 
7mn\quani  maAdacia  profunt : where  the  fyllables  r/,  /;,  quant, 
and  men,  are  csefuras. 

C.“ESUKE,  in  the  modern  poctr}'-,  denotes  a reR  or  paufe  to- 
wards the  middle  of  an  Alexandrian  vcrle,  by  which  the  voice 
and  pronunciation  arc  aided,  and  the  verfe,  as  it  were,  divided 
into  two  hcmIRichs.  See  Patsk. 

CtETERIS  I’arieus,  a Latin  term  in  frequent  ufe  among 
mathematical  and  phyfical  writers.  The  words  literally  fig-  . 
nify,  ihe  reji  (or  otb>  r things)  being  alike  or  equal.  Thus  we  ■ 
fay  the  heavier  the  bullet,  e.rteris  paribus,  the  greater  the 
range;  i.  e.  by  how  much  the  bullet  is  heavier,  if  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  ])iece  and  Rrength  of  the  powder  be  the 
fame,  by  fo  much  will  the  utmol't  range  or  diftance  of  a piece 
of  ordnance  be  the  greater.  Thus  alfo.  in  a phyfical  way,  wc 
lay,  the  velocity  and  ipiantity  cin  ula'ing  in  given  time 
through  any  I'cftion  (f  an  artuy,  will,  eatfris  paribus,  be 
according  to  its  diameter,  and  nearnds- to  or  diRance  from  the 
licart. 

C.VFFA,  in  Commerce,  ]>ainted  .t'otton-clolhs  mauufaftured  , 
In  the  Rail  Indies,  and  told  at  Bengal.- 

I’.u'i  A,  or  Kajla,  a city  ami  port-town  of  Grim  Turtary, 
fitiuted  on  the  fiuth-eaR  jiart  of  that  peninfida.  E.  long. 
37.  o.  N.  Jat.  44.  55.  It  is  the  molt  coniidcrablc  town  in  the  . 
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country,  and  gives  name  to  the  ftraits  of  CafFii,  which  runs 
from  the  Euxinc  or  Black  Sea  to  the  Palus  Meotus,  or  fea  of 
Azoph. 

CAFFILA,  a company  of  merchants  or  travellers  who  join 
together  in  order  to  go  with  more  fecurity  through  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Mogul,  and  through  other  countries  on 
the  continent  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Catflla  differs  from  a 
caravan,  at  leaft  in  Pertia : for  the  cafF.la  belongs  properly  to 
feme  Ibvereign  or  to  f'ome  powerful  company  in  Europe,  where- 
as a caravan  is  a company  of  particular  merchants,  each  trad- 
ing upon  his  own  account.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  each 
of  them  their  catlila  at  Gainbnnv.  There  are  allb  fuch  calfilas 
which  crol's  fome  parts  of  the  deferts  of  Africa,  particularly 
that  called  the wh:.  :i  lies  between  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco  and  thole  of  Tombut  and  Gaigo.  This  is  a journey 
of  400  leagues;  and  takes  up  two  months  in  going,  and  as 
many  in  coming  back ; the  callila  travelling  only  by  night,  on 
account  of  the  exceifive  heat  of  that  country.  The  chief  mer- 
chandize they  bring  back  confills  in  gold  diift,  which  they  call 
antibar,  and  the  Europeans  tib'ir. 

Caffila  on  the  coafl  of  Guzerat  or  Cambaya,  fignifies  a 
fmall  fleet  of  merchant  fliips. 

CAFFRARIA,  the  country  of  the  Caffres  or  Hottentots 
in  the  moft  foutherly  parts  of  Africa,  lying  in  the  form  of  a 
crefeent  about  the  inland  country  of  JVIunomopata,  between 
35®  fouth  latitude  and  the  tiopic  of  Capricorn  : and  bounded 
on  the  eafl,  fouth,  and  weft,  by  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
See  Hottentots.  Moft  of  the  fea-coafts  of  this  country  are 
fubjedl  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  built  a fort  near  the  moft 
fouthem  pfomontory,  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CAG,  (Jr  Keg,  a barrel  or  velTel,  that  contains  from  four 
to  five  gallons. 

CAGANUS,  or  Cacanus,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
fcy  the  Huns  to  their  kings.  The  word  appears  alfo  to  have 
been  foiTnerly  applied  to  the  princes  of  Mufeovy,  now  called 
czars.  From  the  fame  alfo,  probably,  the  Tartar  title  ebam  or 
can  had  its  origin. 

CAGE,  an  inclofure  made  of  wire,  wicker,  or  the  like,  in- 
terwoven lattice-wife,  for  the  confinement  of  birds  or  wild 
beafts.  The  word  is  French,  cage,  formed  from  the  Italian 
gaggia,  of  the  Latin  cavea,  which  fignifies  the  fame  ; a caveis 
ibeatralibus  in  quihus  includehantur  ferce. — Beafts  were  ufually 
brought  to  Rome  ftiut  up  in  oaken  or  beechen  cages,  artfully 
formed,  and  covered  or  Ihaded  with  boughs,  that  the  creatures, 
deceived  with  the  appearance  of  a wood,  might  fancy  them- 
felves  in  their  foreft.  The  fiercer  fort  were  pent  in  iron  cages, 
left  wooden  prifons  Ihould  be  broke  through.  In  fome  prifons 
there  are  iron  cages  for  the  clofer  confinement  of  criminals. 
The  former  French  laws  diftinguifhed  two  forts  of  bird-cages, 
viz.  high  or  finging  cages,  and  low  or  dumb-cages ; thofe  who 
expof^  birds  to  fale  were  obliged  to  put  the  hens  in  the  latter, 
and  the  cocks  In  the  former,  that  perfons  might  not  be  im- 
pofed  on  by  buying  a hen  for  a cock . 

Cages  \cavea),  denote  alfo  places  in  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatres, wherein  wild  beafts  were  kept,  ready  to  be  let  out 
for  fport.  The  ca’veoe  were  a fort  of  iron  cages  different  from 
dens,  which  were  under  ground  and  dark  ; whereas  the  cavees 
being  airy  and  light,  the  beafts  rulhed  out  of  them  with  more 
alacrity  and  fiercenefs  than  if  they  had  been  pent  under  gi'ound. 

Gage,  in  carpentry,  fignifies  an  outer-work  of  timber,  en- 
clofing  another  within  it.  In  this  fenfewe  fay,  ibe  cage  of  a 
•wind-miU.  '^he  cage  of  a ffair-cafe  denotes  the  wooden  fides  or 
walls  which  inclofe  it. 

CAGEAN,  or  Cagayan,  a province  of  the  Hland  of  Lyt- 
zen,  or  Manila,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  It  is  the  largeft  in  the 
iffandj  being  80  leagues  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth.  The 


principal  city  Is  called  Kew  Segotia,  and  leagues  eaftward 
from  this  city  lies  Cape  Bajador,  Doubling  that  cape,  and 
coafting  along  20  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  the  province  of 
Cagean  ends,  and  that  of  fllocos  begins.  The  peaceable 
Cageans  wiio  pay  tribute  arc  about  cjooo  ; but  there  are  a great 
many  not  fubdued. 

CAGLI,  an  ancient  epifcopal  town  6f  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenninc  mountains^ 
E.  long.  14.  12.  N.  !at.  43.  30. 

CAGLIARI  (Paolo),  called  Paulo  Veronefe,  an  excellent 
painter,  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year  i'J32.  Gabriel  Cag- 
liari his  father  was  a fculptor,  and  Antonio  Badile  his  uncle 
was  his  mafter  in  painting.  He  was  not  only  efteemed  the 
beft  of  all  the  Lombard  painters,  but  for  his  extenfive  talenU- 
in  the  art  was  peculiarly  ftylecl  II  pittor  fdice,  “ the  happy 
painter;”  and  there  is  fcarcely  a church  in  Venice  where  fome 
of  his  performances  are  not  to  be  feen.  De  Piles  fays,  that 
“ his  piiTure  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  church  of  St. 
George,  is  to  be  dlftinguilhed  from  his  other  works,  as  being 
not  only  the  triumph  of  Paul  Veronefe,  but  alinoft  the  triumph 
of  painting  itfeltV’  When  the  fenate  fent  Grimani,  procu- 
rator of  St.  Jvlark,  to  be  their  ambalfador  at  Rome,  Paul  at- 
tended him,  but  did  not  ftay  long,  having  left  fome  pieces  at 
Venice  unfinilhed.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  fent  for  him  to-. 
paint  the  Efeurial,  and  made  him  great  offers ; but  Paul  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  from  leaving  his  own  country,  where  his  reputa- 
tion was  fo  well  eftablilhed,  that  moft  of  the  princes  of  Europe- 
ordered  their  feveral  ambaifadors  to  procure  fomething  of  his 
hand  at  any  rate.  He  was  indeed  highly  efteemed  by  all  the. 
principal  men  in  his  time ; and  fo  much  admired  by  the  great 
mafters,  as  well  his  contemporaries  as  thofe  who  fucceeded  him, 
that  Titian  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  the  ornament  of  his, 
profeffion.  And  Guido  Reni  being  afked  which  of  the  mafters 
his  predeceflbrs  he  would  choofe  to  be,  were  it  in  his  power, 
after  Raphael  and  Correggio,  named  Paul  Veronefe ; whom  he 
always  called  his  Paolino.  He  died  of  a fever  at  Venice  in 
1588,  and  had  a tomb  and  a ftatue  of  brafs  ere(Red  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  church  of  St.  Sebaftian.  He  left  great  wealth  t* 
his  two  fons  Gabriel  and  Charles,  who  lived  happily  together, 
and  joined  in  finiffiing  feveral  of  their  father’s  imperfeib 
pieces. 

Cagliari,  an  ancient,  large,  and  rich  town,  capital  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  fcated  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill,  is  a univerfity,  an  archbHhopric,  and  the 
refidence  of  the  viceroy.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a 
good  trade  ; but  is  a place  of  no  great  ftrength.  It  was  taken,, 
with  the  whole  ifland,  by  the  Englifh  in  1708,  who  transferred 
it  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI. ; but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1717,  and  about  two  yearfe  afterwards  ceded  to. . 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  lieu  of  Sicily,  and  hence  he  has  the  title 
of  king  of  Sardinia.  E.  long.  9.  14.  N.  lat.  39.  1.2. 

CAGUI,  in  zoology,  a fynonyme  of  two  fpecies  of  monkeys, 
viz.  the  jacchus  and  oedipus.  See  Si.mia. 

C AHORS>  a confiderable  town  of  France, , in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot  and  late  province  of  Querci  in  Guienne,  with  a 
bifliop’s  fee  and  an  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  a peninfula 
made  by  the  river.  Lot,  and  built  partly  on  a craggy  rock. 
The  principal  ftrecL  is  very  narrow;  and  terminates  in  the. 
market-place,  in  which  is  the  town-houfe.  The  cathedral  is 
a Gothic  ftnufture,  and  has  a large  fquare  fteeple.  The  forti- 
fications are  regular,  and  the  town  is  furrounded  with,  thick; 
walls.  E.  long.  i-.  6.  N.  lat.  44.  26. 

CAHYS,  a dry  meafure  for  com,  ufed  in  . fome  parts  of 
Spain,  particularly,  at  Seville  and  at  Cadiz.  It  is  near  a bulhel 
of  our  meafurc. 

CAJANABURG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cajania  or 
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Eaft  Bothnia  in  Sweden,  fituatcd  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  the 
lake  Cajania,  in  E.  long.  27.  o.  N.  lat.  63..  50, 

• CAIAPHAS,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  after  Simon,  con- 
, demned  Chrift  to  death  j and  was  put  out  of  his  place  by 
the  emperor  Vitellius,  for  which  difgTace  he  made  away  with 
him  lei  f. 

CAJAZZO,  a town  of  the  province  of  Lavoro  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  fituated  in  E.  long.  13.  o.  N.  lat.  41.  13. 

CAICOS,  the  name  of  fome  American  illands  to  the  north 
of  St.  Domingo,  lying  from  \V.  long.  112.  10.  to  113.  16. 
N.  lat.  21.40. 

CAJEPUT,  an  oil  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  refembling 
that  of  cardamoms. 

CAJETAN  (Cardinal),  was  born  at  Cajeta  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  the  year  1469.  His  proper  name  was 
Tboinai  de  rio)  but  he  adopted  that  of  Cajetan  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  He  defended  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  which 
I ftiffered  greatly  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a work  intitled  ■ Of 

! tbc  po<iL'cr  of  the  Pope,  and  for  this  work  he  obtained  the 

1 bifhopric  of  Cajeta.  He  was  afterwards  ralfed  to  the  archi- 
I epifcopal  fee  of  Palermo,  and  in  1517  was  made  a cardinal  by 

pope  Leo  X.  The  year  after,  he  was  fent  as  legate  into  Ger- 

many, to  quiet  the  commotions  raifed  againlt  indulgences  by 
Martin  Luther;  but  Luther,  under  proteftion  of  Frederic 
i eleftor  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  defiance;  for  though  he  obeyed 
the  cardinal’s  fummons-in  repairing  to  Augfberg,  yet  he  ren- 
dered all  his  proceedings  inelfe6lual.  Cajetan  was  employed 
in  feveral  other  negotiations  and  tranfaftions,  being  as  ready 
at  bufinefs  as  letters.  He  died  in  1534.  He  wrote  Commen- 
taries upon  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  and  upon  Thomas  Aquinas’s 
theology ; and  made  a literal  tranllation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments. 

CAIFONG,  a large,  populous,  and  rich  town  of  Afia,  in 
China,  feated  in  the  middle  of  a large  and  well  cultivated  plajn- 
It  llands  in  a bottom  ; and  when  befieged  by  the  rebels  in  1642, 
they  ordered  the  dykes  of  the  river  Hohangho  to  be  cut,  which 
drowned  the  city,  and  deftroyed  300,000  of  its  inhabitants. 
E.  long.  1 13.  27.  N.  lat.  35.  o. 

CAILLE  (Nicholas  Louis  de  la),  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  bom  at  a fmall  town  in  the  diocefeof  Rheims 
in  1 7 13 . His  father  had  fen'ed  in  the  army,  which  he  quitted,  and 
in  his  retirement  ftudied  mathematics ; and  amufed  himfelf  with 
mechanic  exercifes,  wherein  he  proved  the  happy  author  of  fe- 
veral inventions  of  confiderable  ufe  to  the  public.  Nicholas,  al- 
moft  in  his  infancy,  took  a fancy  to  mechanics,  which  proved  of 
fignal  fervice  to  him  in  his  maturer  years.  He  was  fent  young  to 
fchool  at  Mantes  fur  Seine,  where  he  difeovered  eaily  tokens  of 
genius.  In  1729,  he  went  to  Paris  ; where  he  ftudied  the  daf- 
fies, philofophy,  and  mathematics.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
ftudy  divinity  at  the  college  de  Navarre,  propofmg  to  embrace 
an  ecclefiaftical  life.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  ordained 
a deacon,  and  officiated  as  fuch  in  the  church  of  the  college  de 
Mazarin  feveral  years;,  but  he  never  entered  into  prieft’s  orders, 
a{)prehending  that  his  aftronomical  ftudies,  to  which  he  became 
moft  affiduoully  devoted,  might  too  much  interfere  with  his 
religious  duties.  In  1 739,  he  was  conjoined  with  M.  de  Thury, 
fim  to  M.  Callini,  in  verifying  the  meridian  of  the  royal  obfer- 
vatoiy  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
In  the  month  of  November  the  fame  year,  whilft  he  was  en- 
gaged day  and  night  in  the  operations  which  this  grand  under- 
taking reqttircd,  and  at  a great  diftance  from  Paris,  he  was, 
without  folicitation,  elefted  into  the  vacant  mathematical  chair 
which  the  celebrated  M.  Varignon  had  lb  worthily  filled. 
Here  he  began  to  teach  about  the  end  of  1740 ; and  an  obfer- 
vatory  was  ordered  to  be  ercdicd  for  his  ufe  in  the  college,  and"' 
ffirniflied  with  a fultable  apparatus  of  the  beft  inftruments.  In 
May  1741,  M.  de  la  Caillc  was  admitted  into  the  royal  acar 
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demy  of  fciences  as  an  adjoint  member  for  aftronomy.  Befide* 
the  many  excellent  papers  of  hisdifperfed  up  and  down  in  their 
memoirs,  he  publiftied  Elements  of  geometry,  mechanics,  optic.s, 
and  aftronomy.  Moreover,  he  carefully  computed  all  the 
eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  that  had  happened  fince  the 
Chriftian  aera,  which  were  printed  In  a book  publifhed  by  two 
Benediftines,  entitled  TArt  de  venfer  les  dates,  &c.  Paris, 
1750,  in  4to.  Befides  thefe,  he  compiled  a volume  of  aftro- 
nomical ephemerides  for  the  years  1745  to  17.55  5 another  for 
the  years  1755  to  1765;  a third  for  the  years  1765  to  177.5; 
an  excellent  work  intitled  Afironomi^e  fandavtenta  novijjimis 
foVis  et  Jlellarum  obfervatlonihus  JiabUita  ; and  the  moft  corredl 
I'olar  tables  that  ever  appeared.  Having  gone  through  a feven 
years  ferles  of  aftronomical  obfervations  in  his  own  obfervatory, 
he  formed  a projeft  of  going  to  obferve  the  fouthem  ftars  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  was  highly  approved  by  the 
academy,  and  by  the  prime  minifter  Comte  d’Argenfon,  and 
very  readily  agreed  to  by  the  ftates  of  Holland.  Upon  this,  he 
drew  up  a plan  of  the  method  he  propofed  to  purfue  In  his 
fouthern  obfervations ; fetting  forth,  that,  befides  fettling  the 
places  of  the  fixed  ftars,  he  propofed  to  determine  the  parallax 
of  the  Moon,  Mars,  and  Venus.  But  whereas  this  required 
correfpondent  obfervations  to  be  made  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world,  he  fent  to  thofe  of  his  correfpondents  who  were  ex- 
pert in  pra6lica!  aftronomy  previous  notice,  in  print,  what 
obfervations  he  defigned  to  make  at  fuch  and  fuch  tinjes  for  the 
faid  purpofe.  At  length,  on  the  21ft  of  November  1750,  he 
failed  for  the  Cape,  and  arrived  there  on  the  19th  of  April. 
17^1.  He  forthwith  got  his  inftruments  on  Ihore  ; and  with 
the ' affiftance  of  fome  Dutch  artificers,  fet  about  building  an. 
aftronomical  obfervatory,  in  which  his  apparatus  of  inftmments 
was  properly  difpofed  of  as  foon  as  it  was  in  a fit  condition  to 
receive  them. 

The  Iky  at  the  Cape  is  generally  pure  and  ferene,  unlefs 
when  a fouth-eaft  wind  blows.  But  this  is  often  the  cafe,  and 
when  it  is,  it  is  attended  with  fome  ftrange  and  terrible  effe6Is. 
The  ftars  look  bigger,  and  feem  to  caper;  the  moon  has  an 
undulating  tremor  ; aud  the  planets  have  a fort  of  beard  like 
comets.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  nights  did  our  aftro- 
nomer furv’ey  the  face  of  the  fouthern  heavens  ; during  which 
fpace,  which  Is  almoft  incredible,  he  obferved  more  than  10,000- 
ftars  ; and  whereas  the  ancients  filled  the  heavens  with  mon- 
fters  and  old-wives  tales,  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille  chofe  rather 
to  adorn  them  with  the  inftmments  and  machines  which  mo- 
dern philofophy  has  made  ufe  of  for  the  conqueft  of  nature. 
With  no  lefs  fuccefs  did  he  attend  to  the  parallax  of  the  Moon, 
Mars,  Venus,  and  the  Sun.  Having  thus  executed  the  pui> 
pofe  of  his  voyage,  and  no  prefent  opportunity  offering  for 
his  return,  he  thought  of  employing  the  vacant  time  in  an- 
other arduous  attempt ; no  lei's  than  that  of  taking  the  ihea- 
fure  of  the  earth,  as  he  had  already  done  that  of  the  heavens. 
This  indeed  had,  through  the  munificence  of  the  French  king, 
been  done  before  by  different  fets  of  learned  men  both  in 
Europe  and  America  ; fome  determining  the  quantity  of  a de- 
gree under  the  equator,  and  others  under  the  anJVic  circle  : but 
it  had  not  as  yet  been  decided  whether  In  the  fouthern  parallels' 
of  latitude  the  fame  dimenfions  obtained  as  in  the  northern. 
His  labours  were  rewarded  with  tho  latisfkdiion  he  wilhed  for ; 
having  determined  a diftance  of  410,814  feet  from'  a place 
called  Kilp-Fontyn  to  the  Cape,  by  means  of  a bale  of  38,80a 
feet,  three  times  aftually  meafured ; whence  he  difeovered  ai 
new  feci  ct  of  nature,  namely,  that  the  radii  of  the  parallels 
in  fouth  latitude  arc  not  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  correfpond- 
ing  parallels  in  north  latitude.  About  the  23d  degtec  of 
fouth  latitude  he  found  a degree  on  the  meridian- to  contain 
342,222  Paris  feet.  He  returned  to  Paris  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember X754  5 having  in  his  almoft  four  years  abfcnce  expends- 
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cd  no  more  than  9144  livres  on  himfelf  and  his  companion; 
and  at  liis  coining  into  port,  he  refufed  a bribe  of  100,000 
livres,  ollered  by  one  who  thirltcd  lefs  after  glor}''  than  gain,  to 
be  lharor  in  his  iinnmnity  from  cntloni-houle  fearches. 

After  receiving  the  congratulatory  vifits  of  his  more  inti- 
mate friends  and  the  aftronomers,  he  firft  of  all  thought  tit  to 
draw  up  a reply  to  fome  liriftures  which  profetlbr  Euler  had 
publillied  relative  to  the  meridian,  and  then  he  fettled  the  re- 
tults  of  the  compaiifon  of  his  own  with  the  obfen'ations  of 
other  allronomers  for  the  parallaxes.  That  of  the  tun  he 
fixed  at  9'."  ; of  the  moon,  at  56'  56"  ; of  Mars  in  his  oppo- 
filion,  36  ot  Venus,  .38'^.  He  alto  fettled  the  laws  where- 
by altronomical  refractions  arc  varied  by  the  ditlerent  den- 
tity  or  rarity  ot  the  air,  by  heat'Or  cold,  and  drynefs  or  moi- 
■ IJure.  And,  laftly,  he  thowed  an  eafy,  and  by  common  na- 
vigators practicable,  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  tea 
by  means  of  the. moon,  which  he  illuftrated  by  examples  leleCled 
from  his  own  obfervations  during  his  voyages.  His  fame 
being  now  etiablitheil  upon  fo  firm  a bafis,  the  moll  celebrated 
academies  of  Europe  claimed  him  as  their  own  ; and  he  was 
unanimoufly  cleCled  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  la-m- 
don ; of  the  iutlitute  ot  ilologna ; ot  the  imperial  academy 
at  Peterlburgh ; and  of  the  royal  academies  of  Berlin,  Stock- 
holm, and  Gottingen.  In  the  year  1760,  M.  de  la  Caille  was 
attacked  with  a fevere  fit  of  the  gout ; which,  however,  did 
not  intermpt  the  courte  of  his  tludies  ; for  he  then  planned 
out  a new  and  immenle  work  ; no  lefs  than  the  hillory  of 
aftronomy  through  all  ages,  with  a comparifon  of  the  ancient 
and  inodern  obfervations,  and  the  contlruClion  and  ufe  of  the 
yiftfuments  employed  in  making  them.  In  order  to  purfue 
the  talk  he  had  impofed  upon  himfelf  in  a fuitable  retirement, 
he  obtained  a grant  of  apartments  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Vincennes  ; and  whiltl  his  aftronomical  apparatus  was  creCling 
there,  he  began  printing  his  Catalogue  of  the  fouthern  liars, 
and  the  third  volume  of  his  Ephemerides.  The  ftate  of  his 
health  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1763,  greatly  reduced. 
His  blood  grew  inflamed ; he  had  jiains  of  the  head,  obftruc- 
tioHS  of  the  kidneys,  lofs  of  apjjetite,  with  a difeafe  of  the 
whole  habit.  His  mind  remained  unaffeCled,  and  he  refolutely 
perfilled  in  his  tludies  as  ufual.  In  the  month  of  March, 
‘medicines  were  adminitlered  to  him,  which  rather  aggravated 
than  alleviated  his  fymptoms  ; and  he  was  iu)W  fenfible,  that 
the  fame  complaint  which  in  Africa,  ten  years  before,  yielded 
to  a few  fimple  remedies,  did  in  his  native  country  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  bell  phyticians.  This  Induced  him  to  fettle  his 
affairs  : his  manuferipts  he  committed  to  the  care  and  dif 
cretion  of  his  elleemed  friend  M.  Maraldi.  It  was  at  latl  de- 
termined that  a vein  fliould  be  opened  ; but  this  brought  on 
an  obllinate  lethargy,  of  which  he  died,  aged  49. 

CAIMACAM,  or  Caimacam,  in  the  Turkith  affairs,  a 
dignity  in  the  Ottoman'  empire,  anfwering  to  lieutenant,  or 
rather  deputy,  amongfl  us.  There  are  ufually  two  Cainiacans; 
one  refiding  at  Conftantinople,  as  governor  thereof ; the  other 
attending  the  grand  vizir  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant,  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  and  firll  minifter  of  his  council,  and  giving  audience 
to  ambafl’adors.  Sometimes  there  is  a third  caimacan,  who 
attends  the  fultan;  whom  he  acquaints  with  any  public  dif- 
turbanccs,  and  receives  his  orders  concerning  them. 

CAIMAN  ISLANDS,  certain  American  itlands  lying  fouth 
of  Cuba,  and  north -wetl  of  Jamaica,  between  8i°  and  86°  of 
weft  longitude,  and  in  2 1*^  of  north  latitude.  They  arc  moll 
rcm<arkable  on  account  of  the  fitheiy  of  tortoife,  which  the 
people  of  Jamaica  catch  here  and  carry  home  alive,  keeping 
them  in  penns  for  food,  and  killing  them  as  they  want  them. 

CAINITES,  a fc6l  of  heretics  in  the  2d  century,  fo  called 
on  account  of  their  great  rcfpe(ft  for  Cain.  'I’hcy  pretended 
that  the  virtue  which  produced  Abel  was  of. an  order  Inferior 


to  that  which  had  produced  Cain,  and  that  this  was  the  reafon 
why  Cain  had  the  vi6lory  over  Abel  and  killed  him  ; for  they 
admitted  a great  number  of  genii,  which  they  called  I'irtues, 
of  different  ranks  and  orders.  They  made  profeflion  of  honour- 
ing thofe  who  carry  in  Scripture  the  nioft  vifible  marks  of  re- 
probation; as  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  Efau,  Korah,  Dafhan, 
and  Abiram.  They  had,  in  particular,  9.  very  great  venera- 
tion for  the  traitor  Judas,  under  pretence  that  the  death  of 
Jefus  Chritl  had  faved  mankind.  They  had  a forged  gofpel  of 
Judas,  to  which  they  paid  great  refpe6l. 

CAIRNS,  or  Carnrs,  the  vulgar  name  of  thofe  heaps  of’ 
ftones  which  are  to  be  feen  in  many  place.s  of  Britain,  jiartjcu- 
larly  Scotland  and  \VaIes.— They  arc  compofed  of  ftones  of  all  di- 
menfions  thrown  together  in  a conical  form,  a Hat  ft^iinc  crown- 
ing the  apex:  fee  3d  PI.  46,  and  the  article  Barrows.  Various 
caiifes  have  been  alfigncd  by  the  learned  for  thefe  heaps  of 
ftones.  They  have  fuppoled  them  to  have  been,  in  times  of 
inauguration,  the  places  where  the  chieftaln-elcvft  ftood  to  ffiow 
himfelf  to  bed  advantage  to  the  people;  or  the  place  from 
whence  judgment  was  promumced ; or  to  hav'e  been  erefted 
on  the  road-fide  in  honour  t)f  Mercury  ; or  to  h:ive  been  formed 
In  memory  of  fome  folemn  compacl,  particularly  where  accom- 
panied by  ftanding  pillars  of  ftones  ; or  for  the  celebration  of 
certain  religious  ceremonies'.  Such  might  have  been  the  rea- 
fons,  in  fome  inftances,  where  the  evidences  of  Itone-chefts  and 
urns  are  wanting : but  thefe  are  fo  generally  found,  that  they 
feem  to  determine  the  moll  ufual  purpofe  of  the  piles  In  quef- 
tion  to  hav^e  been  for  fepulchral  monuments.  Even  this  defti- 
natlon  might  render  them  fuitable  to  other  purpotes  ; particu- 
larly religious,  to  which  by  their  nature  they  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  give  additional  folcmnity. — According  to  Toland, , 
fires  were  kindled  on  the  tops  or  flat-ftones,  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  particularly  on  the  eves  of  the  ill  of  May  and  the  ifl 
of  November,  for  the  purpole  of  facriticing  ; at  which  time  all 
the  people  having  extinguilhed  their  domettic  hearths  rekindled 
them  from  the  facred  fires  of  the  cairns.  In  general,  there- 
fore, thefe  accumulations  appear  to  have  been  defigned  for 
the  fepulchral  proteftion  of  heroes  and  great  men.  The  ftone- 
chefts,  the  repofitory  of  the  urns  and  afhes,  are  lodged  in . 
the  earth  beneath  : fometimes  only  one,  foraetimes  more,  are 
found  thus  depofited ; and  IMr.  Pennant  mentions  an  inftance 
of  17  being  difeovered  under  the  fame  pile. — Cairns  are  of  dit- 
ferent  fizes,  fome  of  them  verj'  large.  Rlr.  Pennant  deferibes  • 
one  in  the  iffand  of  Arran,  114  feet  over,  and  of  a vaft  height. 
They  may  jullly  be  fuppoled  to  have  been  proportioned  in  fize  - 
to  the  rank  of  the  perfon,  or  to  his  popularity  : the  people  of  a. 
whole  diltrift  alTembled  to  fhow  their  refpeCl  to  the  deccafed  ; , 
and,  by  an  aiSlive  honouring  of  his  memory,  foon  accumulated  i 
heaps  equal  to  thofe  that  alloniih  us  at  this  time.  But  thefe 
honours  were  not  merely  thofe  of  the  day  ; as  long  as  the  me- 
mory of  the  deceafed  endured,  not  a pallenger  went  by  without 
adding  a ftone  to  the  heap  ; they  fujipofed  It  would  be  an  ho- 
nour to  the  dead,  and  acceptable  to  his  manes. 

Quan(]uarn  f'Jihus,  von  eft  mora  hnga  : liceh'if, 

InjcLio  ter pnl-verc,  ciirras. 

To  this  moment  there  is  a proverbial  expreffion  among  the  I ligh- 
landers  allulive  to  the  old  practice  ; a fuppliant  will  toll  his 
jiatron,  Curr'i'  mi  clocb  er  elo  cborne,  “ I vyill  add  a ftone  to  your 
cairn  meaning,  When  you  arc  no  more,  I will  do  :dl  polfible  ■ 
honour  to  your  memory. — Cairns  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  our  illands,  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  all  parts  of  North, 
Britain  5 they  were  in  ufe  among  the  northern  nations ; Dahl- 
berg,  in  his  323d  plate,  has  given  the  iigurc  of  one.  In  Walts- 
they  arc  called  carueddau ; but  the  proverb  taken  from  them 
there,  is  not  of  the  complimental  kind  : Karri  ar  dj  btn,  or, 

“ A cairn  on  your  head,”  is  a token  ot  imprecation. 
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CAlHO,  or  Grand  Cairo,  a large  city  ot‘  Af*rica,  capital 
of  figypt,  built  in  795.  It  confills  of  three  towns,  about  a 
mile  auart  ; Old  Cairo,  New  Cairo,  and  the  port  termed  Bil- 
lac.  'I’he  ancient  town  had  the  name  of  Mcfra.  Old  Cairo 
is  reduced  to  a fmall  place,  though  there  is  a harbour  for  boats 
that  come  from  Upper  Egy'pt.  Some  of  the  beys  have  coun- 
trv  houl'es  here,  to  which  they  retire  when  the  countr}'’  is  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile.  New  Cairo  is  about  a mile  from  the 
river,  and  is  feven  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  three  or  four 
grand  gates,  of  excellent  workmanfliip  j but  the  ftreets  are  nar- 
row, and  look  like  lanes.  The  linelt  houfes  are  built  round  a 
court,  in  which  they  make  the  bell  appearance  j but  there  are 
few  or  no  windows  next  the  ftreet.  The  caflle  (lands  upon  a 
rock.  To  the  W.  of  the  caflle  are  the  remains  of  fomc  grand 
apartments,  covered  with  domes,  and  adorned  with  mofaic 
pictures  of  trees  and  hou(es.  Thefe  are  now  ufed  for  weaving 
and  embroidering.  Still  higher  is  Joleph's  Hall,  whence  there 
is  a delightful  profpeft  over  the  city,  the  pyramids,  and  all 
the  country  round.  It  was  probably  a terrace  to  that  magni- 
ficent room  which  is  now  open  on  the  top,  and  is  adorned  with 
large  beautiful  pillars  of  red  granite.  There  are  feveral  pub- 
lic bagnios,  which  are  very  handlbme  within,  and  are  ufed  as 
places  of  refrefhment  and  diverfion,  efpccially  for  the  women, 
who  go  there  twice  a week  ; but  the  wives  of  great  men  are 
deprived  of  this  pleafure,  by  having  baths  at  home.  This 
city  is  exceedingly  populous  ; feveral  families  living  in  one 
houfe,  and  a number  of  people  in  each  room.  1‘ur  this  reafon, 
in  the  bufy  time  of  the  day,  the  ftreets  are  fo  crowded,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  pafs  along.  The  women  have  greater  liberty 
here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Turldlh  empire  ; and  there  are 
particular  ftreets,  where  the  courtel'ans  fit  at  the  doors,  richly 
drefled,  to  invite  cuftomers.  Here  are  likewife  many  caravan- 
faries.  The  Califh  is  a canal,  which  conveys  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  into  the  city : it  is  about  20  feet  broad,  and  has 
houles  on  each  fide  of  it.  As  foon  as  the  water  begins  to  rife, 
they  dole  the  mouth  of  the  canal  with  earth,  and  place  a 
■mark,  to  (how  the  time  when  this  and  all  other  canals  in  the 
kingdom  are  to  be  opened,  which  Is  done  with  great  folemiiitv. 
’I'he  mouth  of  Jofeph’s  Well  (fo  called,  not  from  the  patriarch, 
but  from  a grand  vizir,  who,  about  700  years  ago,  had  the  care 
•cf  the  work  under  Sultan  Mahomet)  is  60  feet  in  circum- 
ierence,  and  In  depth  2/6,  being  cut  in  a rock  j and  oxen  are 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  water.  This  city  was  a place 
of  much  greater  trade,  before  the  difeovery  of  the  Cape  of 
■Good  Hojie.  Jofeph’s  Granary  is  in  Old  Cairo,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a Iquare  wall.  Here  they  lay  up  the  corn  that  is 
paid  as  a tribute  to  the  Gtand  Signior.  Notwithftanding  its 
name,  it  was  certainly  built  in  the  time  of  the  Saracens.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Savary,  there  are  not  lefs  than  300  mofques  m 
Cairo,  the  lofty  minarets  of  which  prefent  a very  pidurefque 
appearance.  The  Europeans  have  their  confuls  and  fadors 
here.  Cairo  Is  fuppofed  to  contain  700,000  inhabitants ; and 
is  feated  near  the  Nile,  100  miles  S.  of  its  mouth.  Long. 
31.  23.  E.  Eat.  30.  3.  N. 

CAIROAN,  or  Cairwan,  a city  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  feated  in  a fandy  barren  foil,  about  five  miles 
trom  the  gulph  of  Caprts.  It  has  lu  ither  fpring,  well,  nor 
river;  for  which  reafon  they. are  obliged  to  preferve  rain-water 
in  tanks  and  cil'terns.  It  was  built  by  the  Aglabites  : and  Is 
the  ancient  Cyrene,  but  has  now  loft  its  fplendour.  There  is 
(till,  however,  a very  fuperb  mofquc,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Tunis  are  yet  to  be  fecn.  E.  long.  9.  la.  N.  lat. 
3S-40. 

CAISSON,  In  the  military  art,  a wooden  cheft.  Into  which 
feveral  bombs  arc  put,  and  fomtlimes  filled  only  with  gun- 
powder : this  is  bin  itd  under  fome  work  whcrecd  the  •nany 
Vox..  II. 


intend  to  po(Tcfs  thehifclves,  and,  when  they  are  maflers  of  if, 
is  fired,  in  order  to  blow  them  np. 

Caisson  is  alfo  ufed  for  a wooden  frame,  or  cheft  ufed  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  a bridge. 

CAITHNESS-shIre,  the  mod  northerly  country  of  Seof- 
land,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pentland  Frith,  which  divides 
it  trom  the  Orkney  iflands  j on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Britilh  Ocean  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Sutherlandthire.  Its  greateft  extent  is  33 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  20  from  E.  to  W.  The  whole  S.  W. 
part  is  occupied  by  great  mountains,  the  abode  of  roes  ami  a 
variety  of  game.  The  rocky  fummits  (helter  eagles  and  other 
birds  of  prey ; and  the  lakes  are  often  reforted  to  by  fwans  and 
numerous  other  water-fowls.  A vaft  ridge  of  hills  forms  the 
S.  W.  boundary,  ending  in  the  promontory  called  the  Ord  uf 
Criithuefs.  Along  the  fide  of  this  deep  hill,  im.pending,  in  a 
manner,  above  the  (ea,  a winding  road  is  cut,  which  is  the  only 
entrance  into  this  ftiire  from  the  S.  The  climate  is  good,  and 
the  foil  around  the  coaft  very  improveable.  Its  chief  exports 
are  beef,  meal  and  barley,  butter,  cheefe,  yarn,  (kins,  feathers, 
and  kelp,  Englifti  is  chiefly  fpoken  on  the  coaft,  but,  in  the 
high  lands,  the  Gaelic  prevails.  The  women  were  formerly 
llibjecT  to  the  mod  humiliating  drudgery ; it  being  no  un- 
common thing,  about  40  years  ago,  to  (ee  a party  of  them 
trudging  to  the  fields,  loaded  with  the  dung-ba(ket,  or  return- 
ing home.  In  harveft,  under  a heavy'  burden  of  ftieaves.  Thi.s 
(hameful  treatment  is  now  abolilhed  ; the  farmers  employing 
hori'es,  carts,  and  men,  as  in  other  counties. 

CAILIS,  Kaye,  or  ATj'f,  (Dr  John),  the  founder  of  Caius 
college  in  Cambridge,  w'as  born  at  Norwich  in  1510.  He  was 
admitted  very  young  a ftudent  in  Gonville-hall  in  the  above- 
mentioned  unlverfity ; and  at  the  age  of  2 1 tranflated  from  Greek 
into  Latin  feme  pieces  of  divinity,  and  into  Englith  Erafinus’s 
paraphrafe  on  Jude,  &c.  From  thefe  his  juvenile  labours,  it 
fccras  probable  that  he  firft  intended  to  prOfecute  the  ftudy  of 
divinity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  at 
Padua  itudied  phyfic  under  the  celebrated  Montanus.  In  that 
univerfity  he  continued  Ibme  time,  where  we  are  told  he  read 
Greek  leblures  with  great  applaufe.  In  1343  he  travelled 
through  part  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France ; and  returning 
to  England  commenced  doHor  of  phylic  at  Cambridge.  lie 
praHif'ed  firft  at  Shrewtbury,  and  afterwards  at  Norwich  ; but 
removing  to  London,  in  1347  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficians,  to  which  he  was  feveral  years  prelident. 
In  1337,  being  then  phyfician  to  queen  Mary,  and  in  great 
favour,  he  obtained  a licence  to  advance  Gonville-hall,  where 
he  had  been  educated.  Into  a college  ; wffilch  he  endowed  with 
feveral  confiderable  eftates,  adding  an  entire  new  fquarc  at  the 
expence  of  1834I.  Of  this  college  he  accepted  the  mafterfliip, 
which  he  kept  till  within  a fliort  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
phyfician  to  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  'and  queen  Elizabeth. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  retired  to  his  own  college 
at  Cambridge ; where,  having  refigned  the  mafterfliip  to  Dr. 
Leggc  of  Norwich,  he  (pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a fel- 
low-commoner. He  died  in  July  1373,  aged  63;  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  own  college.  Dr.  Caius  was  a 
learned,  ai5live,  benevolent  man.  In  1337  he  cretled  a mo- 
nument in  St  Paul’s  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  Linacre. 
In  I ^63  he  obtained  a grant  for  the  college  of  phi  (icians  to 
lake  the  bodies  of  two  malcfaiilors  annually  tor  difletlion  3 and 
he  was  the  inventor  of  the  injigma  which  diltinguKh  the  pre- 
fidcnt  from  the  reft  of  the  fellows.  He  wrote,  i . Annals  of  (he 
college  from  1355  to  1371.  2.  Tranflaliun  of  leveral  of  Ga- 

len’s works  ; printed  at  ditferenl  times  abroad.  3,  Uippocra- 
tci  lie  MeJicament  'is,  lirft  dilcovered  and  publlfticd  by  our  au- 
tlior  3 all'o  Dc  rat'wr.4  'I'lHus,  Lov.,  I3;;6,  8vo.  4.  Dc  rr.:dtn.i- 
TKstbodti.  C.afil,  1:34.4  ; Lwnd.  bvo.  3.  Account  of  tire 
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fwcrUiiig  Tick ncfs  ill  England.  I.ond.  1721.  It  is  in- 

tituled l)t’  <'pbimcra  Biitjnmca.  6.  Hillory  ot' the  nniveiiitv 
ot  Canibrulge.  I.ond.  1 768,  Svo.  1 <574,  yto.  in  I.atin.  7.  /),■ 
the  rmis  Hi  it. Irwins  ■,  doul)tful  wlietlicr  ever  printed.  8.  Of 
foinc  rare  j)lants  and  animals.  Lond.  1 570.  9.  J)e  canibus 

Bri/iwriins,  1729.  JO.  f)e  Irovunciaiione  Gi\rnr  <7  La- 

ti/.ur  J/w<ru,r.  I.ond.  2,774.  u.  Dc  libris  propriis.  I.ond.  3,570. 
Ik-lides  mativ  other  works  which  never  were  printed. 

(WKK,  a tlner  fort  of  In-cad,  fo  denominated  from  its  flat 
Tound  f gnre.  ^\'e  meet  with  dill’erent  comjKjlilions  under 
name  ot  cal'i  s ; as  /enl-mki  s,  plume, ikes,  pcvn'itkrs,  8ec.  The 
I lebrews  had  feveral  firts  of  cakes,  which  they  otiered  in  the 
temple.  ’’J'hey  were  made  of  the  meal  cither  of  wheat  or  barley  ; 
they  were  Inieaded  fometimes  with  oil  and  fometimes  with  ho- 
ney. Sometimes  they  only  nibbed  them  over  with  oil  when 
they  were  baked,  or  Aied  them  with  oil  in  a frving-pan  ujion 
the  fire.  In  the  ceremony  of  Aaron's  confccration,  they  la- 
criheed  a calf  and  two  ram's,  and  ollcred  unleavened  bread, 
arul  cakes  unleavened,  tempered  with  oil,  and  wafers  uu- 
leavened  anointed  with  oil  j the  whole  niade  of  line  wheaten 
flour.  Exixi.  xxix.  1,2. 

(k\KET,  a t<Jwn  of  Afia,  in  Pcrfia,  in  the  province  of  <Iur- 
piftan  near  iNlount  Caucafus.  Its  trade  confifts  chiefly  in  lilks. 
K.  Ion.  46.  1,5.  N.  lat.  43.  ,32. 

(Wl-ABASI  1}  in  commerce,  a light  kind  of  vcfl'el  formed 
of  the  fhell  of  a gourd,  emptied  and  dried,  fervifig  to  put  di- 
\-crs  kinds  of  goods  in,  as  pitch,  rofn,  and  the  Jike.  d'hc 
word  is  Spanilh,  Calahacca,  which  fignihes  the  fame.  The 
Indians  alio,  both  of  the  North  and  South  Sea,  put  the  pearls 
they  have  Allied  in  calabalhes,  and  the  negroes  on  the  coall  of 
Africa  do  the  lame  by  their  guld-duft.  ITie  finaller  calabalhes 
are  alfo  frequently  ufed  by  thefe  people  as  a meafure,  by  which 
they  fell  thefe  precious  commcxlilies  to  the  Europeans.  The 
fame  vefl'els  likewife  ferve  for  putting  in  liquors ; and  do  the 
oflice  of  cujis,  as  well  as  liottles,  for  foldiers,  jiilgriins,  S:c. 

CALAUASii-TnY,  in  botany.  See  Cruscknti A. 

slfrican  Calabash  Tree.  See  AnANSoxi'A. 

CALABRIA,  a country  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, divided  into  Calabria  Ultra,  and  Calabria  Citra,  com- 
monly called  Ulteriore  and  Citcriorc,  or  E'arther  and  Hither 
Calabria.  Calabria  Citra  is  one  of  the  T2  provinces  of  Na- 
ples, and  bounded  on  the  8.  by  Calabria  Ultra,  on  the 
N.  by  Bafilieata,  and  fm  the  W.  and  K.  by  the  fea.  Co- 
lenza;  is  the  capital.  Ci.alabria  Ultra  is  waflied  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  on  the  E.  S.  and  M'.  and  bounded  by  (Calabria 
<-’itra  on  the  N.  Reggio  is  the  capital.  In  the  beginning  of 
1 78,3  a great  ]>art  of  Calabria,  as  well  as  of  Sicily,  was  de- 
kroyed  by  one  of  the  molt  terrible  earthquakes  on  record. 
Betide  the  dclIruAion  of  many  towns,  villages,  and  farms, 
above  40,000  people  ])eriflic<l  by  this  calamity.  Mountains 
were  levelled,  and  vallics  formed  in  an  inftant : new  rivei'S^ 
began  to  flow,  and  old'  ftreams  were  funk  into  the  earth  and 
deftroyed  : plantations  were  removed  from  their  fituations,  and 
hills  carried  to  places  far  diftant.  At  Cafal  Nuovo,  the  princels 
ilerace,  aa<l  ufiwards  of  4000  inhabitants,  loft  their  lives ; a,t. 
Kagnara,  ,301 7, •-  at  Rudicina  and  Palmi,  6000;.  at  Te.rra. 
Nuovo,  1400.  At  SciHa,  a.  wave  which  had  fwept  the  country 
fr>r  three  miles,  carried  oft',,  on  its  return,  247  3 of  the  inhar 
ritant.s,  with  the  prince  at  their  head.  The.  earthquakes  (for- 
there  were  I’evera)  lliocks)  vented  their  greateft  force  from  t lie  foot 
ot  thofe  mountains  of  the  Apennines^  called'  Alonte  Dejp,. 
Monte  Sacro,.  and  Monte  Caulone,  extending  weftwarrl  to  the 
'I'ufcan  Sea;  in  all  which  vaft  tra6l,.  there  was  not  a tingle  vil- 
lage or  town,  which  was  not  either  totally  deftroyed,  or  verj' 
much  damaged. 

CxVLsVDJK,  in  the  manege,  the  defeent  or  Hoping  declivity 
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of  a riling  manege  ground,  being  a fmall  eminence,  upon 
which  we  ride  down  a horfe  feveral  time.s,  putting  him  to  a 
ftiort  gallop,  with  his  fore-hams  in  the  air,  to  learn  him  to 
ply  or  l)end  his  haunches,  and  form  his  flop  upon  the  aids  of 
the  calves  ot  the  legs,  the  flay  of  the  bridle,  and  the  cavefon 
feat'onably  given, 

(k\L.'\  1 It  )R RA,  an  ej)ifcoj.»al  toxvn  of  Spain,  in  Old  CaC- 
tile,  fcated  in  a lertile  toil,  on  the  tide  of  a hill  which  extends 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ebro,  AV.  long.  2.  7.  N.  lat.  42.  12. 

CALAIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  tlcj>artmcrtt  of  the 
Strait.-^  of  Calais  and  late  province  of  I’kardy,  with  a citadel 
and  a fortified  harbour.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  HI.  in  J.547, 
after  a memorable  liege  of  more  than  eleven  months,  which 
lias  given  rife  to  fome  biftorical  as  well  as  dramatic  fictions, 
(See  Hume,  vol.  ii.  note  II.)  In  1557,  in  the  inglorious 
reign  of  (|ueeii  .Mary,  it  was  tideen  liy  the  duke  of  Cuit'e,  and 
has  remaliu'd  ever  lince  in  potleflion  of  the  EVench.  It 
was  bombarded  by  the  Englilh  in  1696,  xvithout  receiving 
much  injury.  The  t'ortifications  are  gtvxl  : but  its  greateft 
fircngth  is  its  filiuilion  among  the  marfljcs,  which  may  be 
overllowed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  In  time  of  peace 
there  are  packet-lioats,  which  go  twice  a week  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  It  is  21  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Dover,  and  152  N.. of 
Paris.  Lou.  i.  56.  E.  lat.  jo.  58.  N. 

Calais  Zites,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  fons  of  Boreas  and 
Orylhia,  to  wdiom  the  ]ioets  attributed  wings : they  went  oil 
the  voyage  of  Colcha  with  the  Argonauts,  delivered  I’hincus 
from  the  harpie.s,  and  were  tlaiaby  frerculcs. 

CALAM.ANCD,  a fort  of  wi>ollen  fixitl'  mamifaAured  in 
England  and  Brabant.  It  has  afineglofs;  and  is  checkered 
in  the  warji,  whence  the  checks  appear  only  on  the  right  fide. 
Some  calamancos  are  quite  jdain,  others  have  broad  ftripcs 
adorned  with  Howens,  fome  with  jilain  broad  ftripes,  fome  with, 
narrow  firipc.*,  and  others  watered. 

CAL.A.MARTvEi,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
2'r,igmcnta  methotii  vetlureilis  of  Llnn.anis ; in  which  he  has  the 
following  genera,  viz.  bobartia,  fciqius,  cypenis,  eriophorum, . 
carex,  fch.-cMUS,  ftagellaria,  juiicus. 

CAL.Vi\L\.L'\,  a confiderablc  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,, 
in  the  Morea,  and  jirovince  of  Belvcdera.  It  was  taken  by  ■ 
the  Venetians  in  1685;  but  the  Turks  retook  it  afterwards; 
with  all  the  Moreti.  It  ftands  on  the  river  Spinarza,  eight; 
miles  from  the  lea.  E.  long.  22.  15.  N.  lat.  37.  8. 

C.AL.I.MINE,  Calam  y,  Lapis  Calamirmris,  or  Cm/ffilii! 
Tojjilisy  a fort  of  ftone  or  mineral,  containing  zinc,  iron,  andl 
fmnctiines  other  I'libftances.  It  is  conlitlerahly  heavy,  and  the 
more  fo  the  better ; moderately  hard  aiul  brittle,  or  of  a con-- 
fiftenre  betwixt  ftone  and  earth:  the  colour  is  fometimes- 
whitilh  or  grey:  fometimes  }ellowilh,  or  of  a deep  yellow; 
fometimes  red;  fometimes  brown  or  blackilh.  It  is  plentiful' 
i'll  feveral  jjarts  of  Europe,  as  Himgaiy,  Tranfi  Ivania,  Po- 
kind,  Spain,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  .Saxony,  Collar,  France,  and 
England,  particularly  In  Derlnihlre,  Cloncefterlhire,  Notting- 
hamlhlrc,  and  Soinerfctlhire,  as  alfo  In  Wales.  The  c:damine 
of  England,  however,  is  by  the  belt  judges  allowed  to  he  fn- 
jH-ribr  in  quality  to  that  of  moft  other  countries.  It  fclduin 
lies  very  dceji,  being  chietlv  found  in  clayey  grounds  near  the-' 
fiirface.  In  fome  jilaces  it  is  mixed  with  lead-ores.  It  is  the- 
only  true  ore  of  zinc,  and  is  ufed  'as  an  ingredient  in  making, 
of  brafs.  The  chemifts  have  relatejl  various  exjicrimciits  with: 
this  mineral,  calculated  to  (hew  that  it  contains  iron  as  wclll 
as  zinc. — This  mineral  is  an  article  in  the  materia  medica ; 
but,  before  it  comes  to  the  (hops,  it  is  nfually  roafted  or  cal- 
cined, in  order  to  feparate  fome  arfcnical  or  fulphnreous  par- 
ticles, which  in  its  crude  ftate  it  is  luppofed  to  cont;iIn,  and! 
alfo  to  render  it  inure  culily  reducible  into  a tine  powder,.  In. 
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tkis  rt.ite  it  is  einiiloycd  in  collyria  T.if  eye'',  fur  promotin'^ 
clcatri/.ati<)n  in  uk'crJ,  and  lu-aling  exroriations  of  the  (kin.  It 
is  the  halis  nl' an  ufKi  inal  C’f.i;ati-  called,  in  the  reviled  edi- 
tjirti  of  the  cul lege  I’hann.icopa'ia,  Cn\itttm  lup  'uiis  caLimiriKins, 

'^I’liough  the  laj'i.s  calaininaris  is  the  only  native  ore  of  zini', 
there  is  another  I'uhftance  from  which  that  feini-inetal  I.s  alio 
ohlaincil.  This  is  railed  aiilmhi  fynua/m,  or  cadm'ia  of  the 
furnaets,  to  diltingnilh  It  from  the  other.  'I'his  i.>  a matter 
fublimcd  when  ores  rontaining  zinc,  like  thofe  of  Rammcll- 
berg,  are  Intel  ted.  I'his  cadmia  conlifts  of  the  (lowers  ot  the 
lemi-metal  I'ublimed  during  the  ftifioii,  and  adhering  to  the 
inner-l'nrfaces  of  the  walls  of  furnaces,  where  they  I’utlcr  a 
leini-fiilion,  and  therefore  aojuire  llune  lolidity.  bo  great  a 
quantity  of  thefe  arc  collected,  that  they  form  very  thick  in- 
crnUatlons.  which  mull  Itc  freiiueiitly  taken  oft.  The  name  ot 
cadmia  of  tbe  furnaces  has  alli>  been  given  to  all  the  foots  and 
metallic  fubliinates  formed  by  fmelting,  although  there  is  cer- 
talnlv  a dillerence  between  them. 

('Al.AMLN'T,  in  botany.  See  Baum  and  Mkn’Tha. 

C A 1. AMI'S,  in  botaity,  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
lielong-ing  to  the  hexandria  dais  of  plants  j and  In  tlie  mitural 
luethixl  ranking  under  the  5th  order,  Tripetaloide.r.  The  ca- 
l\  x i.s  he.vajrhyllous,  there  is  no  corolla,  the  fruit  is  a dry  mono- 
IjH-rmous  hern-,  imbric.ated  backwards.  There  is  but  one  Ipe- 
cics,  the  rotang.  The  ftem  is  without  Irranches,  has  a crown 
at  top,  and  is  every'  where  bel'el  with  ftraight  fpines.  This  is 
the  true  Indian  cane,  which  is  not  vifiblc  on  the  outfide;  but 
the  bark  being  taken  ofl'difeovers  the  fmooth  ftick,  which  has 
no  marks  of  fpine  on  the  bark,  and  is  cxa611y  like  thofe  which 
the  Dutch  fell  to  us  5 keeping  this  matter  vcry'fecret,  lelt  tra- 
vellers going  bv  (liould  take  as  many  canes  out  of  the  woexis 
as  they'  plcafe.  Sumatra  is  faid  to  be  the  place  where  moll  of 
thefe  fticks  grow.  Such  are  to  be  cholen  as  are  of  proper 
growth  between  two  joints,  fuitable  to  the  falhionabic  length 
of  cane,s  as  thev  are  then  worn  : but  thefe  are  fcarce. — I’hc  ca- 
lamus rotang  is  one  of  feveral  jdants  from  which  the  drug  im- 
properly called  Dragon’s-blood  is  obtained. 

(Jai-A-mof,  in  the  ancient  poets,  dcnotc.s  a fimple  kind  of 
pipe  or  filiula,  the  mufical  inllrument  of  the  ihepherds  and 
herdl'men : ufually'  made  cither  of  an  oaten  ftalk  or  a reed. 

(’ala.mi.'s  Aromat'h-usi  or  S^iurt-f  ciitid  17a",  in  the  materia 
medlca,  a fpecies  of  Hag  called  acorus  by  Linnaeus.  See 
Acinu'S. 

Da  I.  A MI'S  Seripforiiis,  in  antiquity',  a reed  or  rulh  to  write 
with.  The  ancients  made  ufe  of  lly  les  to  write  on  tables  co- 
vered with  wax  j and  of  rceel,  or  ruth,  to  write  on  parchment, 
or  i.igy[itian  jiaper. 

(k‘\L.\MY  (Kdmund),  an  eminent  Prefbyterian  divine, 
born  at  London  in  the  y'eaf  i6oo,  and  educated  at  I’embroke- 
hall,  Cambridge,  where  his  attachment  to  the  Arminian  party 
excluded  him  from  a fellowfliip.  Dr.  Felton  billiop  of  Lly, 
however,  made  him  bis  chaj)lain  5 and  in  16,39  he  was  cholen 
ininiller  of  St.  Marv  Aldermarv,  in  the  city'  of  I.ondon.  1 ji- 
on  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  he  diftinguilhed  him- 
felt  in  defence  of  the  I’relhyterian  caufe ; and  had  a principal 
hand  in  writing  the  Smccfy/nnus,  which,  he  himfe.lf 

Dy*"  gti'e  the  hrft  deadly  blow  t<j  cpilcopacy'.  'i'hc  author.s  of 
this  tra‘t  were  tive,  the  initials  of  whole  names  formed  the 
name  under  w'hich  it  was  publjlhcd  ; viz.  Stephen  iMarlhal, 
Ivlmund  Calainv,  'J’homas  \ tumg,  Matthew  lYewcomcn,  and 

illiain  Sparl’tow.  He  w'as  after  that  an  aiHive  member  in 
the  alleinhly  <jf  divines,  was  a llremious  opjKjfer  of  le^tarics, 
and  tiled  his  nt moll  endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences  com- 
mitted attcr  the  king  was  brought  from  the  llle  of  "^Vight. 
in  t-roinwells  time  he  lived  privately,  but  was  alliduous  in 
promoting  the  king'.s  return  ; tor  which  he  was  afterwards  of- 
iered  a bifhopric,  but  refu|i;ci  it.  ilc  was  eje^led  for  uoucuu- 
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formity  in  1662;  and  died  of  grief  at  the  light  of  the  great 
rireol  London. 

Cauamy  (Ldmnnd),  grandfon  to  the  preceding  (liy  his 
cldeft  fon  Mr.  Kdnumd  C’alamy',  who  was  ejefted  uni  of  the 
living  ol  Moxtou  in  KlTex  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  1692), 
was  i)orn  in  London,  Aiiril  3,  1671.  "\’v'hilH  he  rcfided  here,, 
he  declined  an  otTer  of  a profrlliir’s  chair  in  the  univcrlity  of 
I '.dinlmrgh  which  was  madehlmby  thcjiriiicipal  of  that  uni  verlitv, 
who  had  been  commillicmed  to  lind  a perlim  properly  qualified 
for  the  office.  Having  refolved  to  make  (livinity  his  jiriiicipal 
lludy,  he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  eontroveriy  be- 
tween the  conformllls  and  nonconformills  ; which  determined 
him  to  join  the  latter  in  1692.  In  1696  he  drew  up  a table 
of  contents  to  .Mr.  Baxter’s  Hiftory'  of  his  life  and  times,  and 
made  fome  remarks  on  the  work  itfelf.  Rellec^lliig  afterwards 
on  the  uletulncfs  ot  the  hewk,  he  law  the  expediency  of  coat  ir 
nuing  it ; and  as  Mr.  Baxter’s  hiftory  came  no  lower  than  ih? 
year  1684,  he  compofed  an  abridgment  of  it,  with  an  aecoiuit 
of  many  other  minillers  who  were  cjecled  after  the  rdloratiou 
of  Charles  II.  and  a continuation  of  their  hiftory' till  the  year 
1691.  He  aftent'ards  inibliflied  a moderate  defence  of  non- 
conformity', ill  three  tracls,  in  anfwer  to  fome  traces  of  Dr. 
Hoadley.  In  1709  Mr.  Calamy  made  a tour  to  Scotland; 
and  had  the  degree  of  do.^lor  of  divinity  conferred  on  him  bv 
the  univerlities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glafgow,  He 
died  June  ,3,  17.32,  greatly  regretted  not  only  by'  the  dill'enters, 
hut  Ailli)  by'  the  moderate  members  of  the  eftablilhed  church, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  with  many  of  whom  he  Ii\ed  in  great 
intimacy.  Belidcs  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  publilhed 
many  treatlfcs  and  fermons  on  dill'cren.t  lubje61s„  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  1 j children. 

CALANDRlj,  a name  given  by  the  French  writers  to  an 
infett  that  does  great  mifehief  in  granaries^  It  is  properly  of 
the  fcarab  -or  beetle  dal's  ; it  has  two  antennaj  or  horns  formed 
of  a great  number  of  round  joints,  and  covered  with  a foft  and. 
fliort  <lown  ; from  the  anterior  jiart  of  the  head  there  is  Ihruft 
out  a trunk,  which  is  fo  formed  at  the  end,  that  the  creature 
ealily'  makes  way  with  it  through  the  coat  or  Ikin  that  covers 
the  grain,  and  gets  at  the  meal  or  farina  on  which  it  feeds ; 
the  intide  of  the  grain  Is  all'o  the  place  where  the  female  de  ■ 
jHilits  her  eggs,  that  the  young  jirogcny  may;  be  born  with 
provilion  about  them..  M’hen  the  female  has  pierced  a gniin  of 
corn  tor  this  purpofe,  Hie  dejiolits  in  it  one  egg,  or  at  the- 
utmoft  two,  hut  flie  moH  -frequently'  lays  them  fingle 
thefe  eggs  hatch  into  fmall  worms,  which  are  nfuairy  found, 
with  their  bodies  rolled  up  in  a ijilral  form.;,  and  after  eating 
till  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  they  are  ch.tnged  into, 
chtylals,  and  from  thefe  In  about  a fortnight  comes  out  the 
perfet‘'t  calandre.  The  female  lays  a cqnfiderable  nnmher  of 
eggs ; and  the  incrcafe  of  thel'c  creatures  would'  be  very  great, 
but  .nature  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  while  in  the  egg  Hate,  and 
even  while  in  that  of  the  worm,  they  are  I'ubjed  to  be  eaten 
bv  mites ; thefe  little  vermin  are  alway's  very  pletitilul  in  gra- 
narFcs,  and' they  delcroy  the  far  gi'eatcr  number  of  thefe  larger 
animals. 

L.VL.VS  (John),  the  name  of  a inoft  unfortnnatc  Brotefiant 
merchant  at  Thoul'oul'e,  inhumanly  butchered  under  forms  of. 
law  cnielly  jiroliitnted  to  Ihelter  the  I'anguinarv  duHates  of  ig- 
norant popilli  zeal.  He  had  lived' 40  years  at  Tlionloul'c.  His 
wife  was  an  Knglilh  woinair  ot  French  extmiHion  and  they 
had  five  ibns  ; one  of  whom,  l.ewis,  had  turned  (’atholic 
throu.gh  the  perl'uAlion.s  ot  a ("atholic  maid,  who  had  lived  30. 
years  in  the  family.  In  Oitoher  1761,  the  tamil'y  conlilted. 
of  C’alas,  his  wife,  INlark  Anthony'  their  fun,  I'eter  their 
fecond  Hm,  and  this  maid'.  Anthony  was  educated  for  the 
bar  ; but,  being  of  a mdaneboly  turn  of  mind,  w'as  conlinnallv. 
dwelling  on  palliiges  trom  authors  oiv  the  1uIh]pCI  ol'  luicidoj 
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<tnrl  one  nioht  in  fhil  month  hanged  himfelf  on  a bar  laid 
aerofs  two  folding  doov>  in  tlieir  ihop.  The  crowd  colU\Hed 
by  the  confufion  of  the  family  on  fo  fltocking  a dii'ooverv,  took 
U into  their  heads  that  he  had  been  ibanglcii  by  the  family  to 
prevent  his  changing  his  religion,  and  tliat  this  was  a common 
practice  among  protellants.  d'hc  odicors  of  iiillicc  adopted 
the  popular  talc,  afid  were  fu]rplied  by  the  mob  with  what 
they  accepted  as  evidences  of  the  fart.  The  fraternity  of 
•white  penitents  got  the  body,  I)uried  it  w ith  great  ceremony, 
and  performed  a foleinn  fervicc  for  him  as  a martvr ; the  Fran- 
cifcans  did  the  fame : -and  after  thefe  formalities  no  one 
doubted  the  guilt  of  the  devoted  heretical  family.  They  were 
all  condemned  to  the  torture,  to  bring  them  to  confelfion : they 
appetded  to  the  j)arllamentj  who,  as  Weak  and  as  wicked  as 
'the  fubordinate  magillrates,  fentenced  the  father  to  the  torture, 
ordinary  and  e.vtraordinary,  to  be  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel, 
and  then  to  be  burned  to  allies.  A diabolical  decree!  which, 
to  the  lhame  of  humanity,  was  a£hially  carried  into  execution. 
Feter  Cala.s,  the  other  fon,  was  banilbed  for  life;  and  the  reft 
were  acquitted.  The  diftrarted  widow  found  fome  friends, 
and  among  the  reft  M.  Voltaire,  who  laid  her  cafe  before  the 
council  of  ftate  at  Verfailles,  and  the  parliament  of  Thouloufe 
were  ordered  to  tranfmit  the  proceedings.  Thefe  the  king 
and  council  unanimontly  agreed  to  annul ; the  capitoul  or  chief 
magiftrate  of  Thouloufe  was  degraded  and  fined ; old  Galas 
was  declared  to  have  been  innocent ; and  every  imputation  of 
guilt  was  removed  from  the  family,  who  alfo  received  from 
the  king  and  clergy  confiderable  gratuities. 

CALASH,  or  Calesh,  a fmall  light  kind  of  chariot  or 
chair,  with  very  low  wheels,  ufed  chiefly  for  taking  the  air 
in  parks  and  gardens.  The  calafti  is  for  the  moft  part  richly 
decorated,  and  open  on  all  Tides  for  the  convenience  of  the  air 
and  profpert,  or  at  moft  inclofed  with  light  mantlets  of  wax- 
cloth to  be  opened  and  ftiut  at  pleafure.  In  the  Philofophical 
Tranfartions  we  have  a defcriptioii  of  a new  fort  of  c-alafti 
going  on  two  wheels,  not  hung  on  traces,  yet  eafier  than  the 
common  coaches,  over  which  it  has  this  further  advantage, 
that  whereas  a common  coach  will  ovemirn  if  one  wheel  go  on 
a fnrface  a foot  and  an  half  higher  than  the  other,  this  will 
admit  of  a difference  of  3 * feet  without  danger  of  overturning. 
The  conftrurtion  is  alfo  fuch  that,  after  the  fpokes  turned  are 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  one  wheel  is  flat  over  the  head 
of  him  that  rides  in  it,  and  the  other  flat  under  him,  it  will 
turn  once  more,  and  by  that  means  the  wheels  will  be  placed 
in  Jlaiu  quo,  without  any  dif’order  to  the  horfeor  rider. 

CALASIO  (Marins),  a Francifean,  and  profefl'or  of  the 
Hebrew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little  to  be 
laid,  but  that  he  publiflied  there,  in  the  year  1621,  a Concor- 
dance of  the  Bible,  which  confifted  of  four  great  volumes  in 
folio, 

CALASJRIS,  In  antiquity,  a linen  tunic  fringed  at  the  bot- 
tom,  and  worn  by  the  Egyptians  under  a white  woollen  gar- 
ment : but  this  laft  they  were  obliged  to  pull  ofi'when  they  en- 
tered the  temples,  being  only  allowed  to  appear  there  in  linen 
garments. 

CAI/ATAJUD,  a large  and  handfome  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  ; fitnated  at  the  confluence  of  the  ri- 
vers Xalon  and  Xiloca,  at  the  end  of  a very  fertile  valley, 
with  a good  caftle  on  a rock,  W,  long.  2.  9.  N.*lat.  41.  22. 

CALATHUS,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  hand-baiket  made 
of  light  wood  or  ruflics;  ufed  by  the  women  fometimes  to  ga- 
ther flowers,  but  chiefly  after  the  example  of  Minerva,  to  put 
their  work  in.  I'he  figure  of  the  calalhus,  as  reprefented  on 
ancient  monuments,  is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  widening 
upwards  like  that  of  a top.  i Pliny  compares  it  to  that  of  a 
lily.  The  C{ilathus  or  work-bafket  of  Minerva  is  no  Icfs  ce- 
lebrated among  the  poets  tlian  Eer  diftaft'. 
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Calathus  was  alfo  the  name  of  a cup  for  wirtc  ufed  in 
facrifices. 

CALATOR,  in  antiquity,  a cryer,  or  ofTu'cr,  appointed  to 
publifli  fomething  alotid,  or  call  the  people  together.  The 
Word  is  formed  from  woo,  I call.  Such  minifters  the 

pontifices  had,  whom  they  ufed  to  fend  before  them  when  they 
went  to  facrifice  on/m'd?  or  holidays,  to  advertife  the  people . 
to  leave  off  work.  I'he  magiftrates  alfo  ufed  calaforos,  to  rail 
the  people  to  the  comitia,  both  curiata  and  cnituriata. 
The  ollicers  'in  the  army  alfo  had  calatores-,  .as  had  likewife 
many  private  families,  to  invite  their  guefts  to  entertain- 
ments. 

CALATRAVA,  a city  of  New  Caftlle,  in  Spain,  fituated 
on  the  river  Guadlana,  45  miles  Ibuth  of  Toledo.  Vk 
long.  4.  2D.  N.  lat.  39.  o. 

ATi^iri^y^CALATRAVA,  a military  order  in  Spain,  Inftituted 
under  Sancho  III.  king  of  Caftile,  upon  the  following  occa- 
fion.  When  that  prince  took  the  ftrong  fort  of  Calatrava 
from  the  Moors  of  Andalufia,  he  gave  it  to  the  Templars,  who. 
Wanting  cfAtrage  to  defend  it,  returned  it  him  again.  Then 
Don  Reymond,  of  the  order  of  the  Cillcrdaiis,  accompanied 
by  feveral  perfons  of  quality,  made  an  oft'er  to  defend  the 
j)lace,  which  the  king  thereupon  delivered  up  to  them,  and 
inftituted  that  order.  It  increafed  lb  much  under  the  reign 
of  Alphonfus,  that  the  knights  defired  they  might  have  a 
grand  mailer,  which  was  granted.  Ferdinand  and  Iliihcll.t 
afterwards,  with  the  content  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  re-united 
the  grand-maftcrllup  of  Calatrava  to  the  Spanilli  crown  ; fo 
that  the  kings  of  Spain  are  now  become  perpetual  adminiltra- 
tors  thereof. — The  knights  of  Calatrava  bear  a crofs  gules, 
flower-delifcd  with  green,  tVc.  Their  rule  and  habit  was  ori- 
ginally that  of  the  Cillerclaiis. 

CALCADA,  or  St.  Domingo  Calcalda,  a town  of  Spain, 
fituated  in  W.  long.  3.  5.  N.  lat.  42.  36. 

CALCAR,  a very  ftrong  town,  of  Germany,  in  the  circle, 
of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  is  feated  near  the 
Rhine,  in  E.  long.  3.  41.  N.  lat.  51.  45. 

Calcar,  in  glafs-making,  the  name  of  a fmall  oven  or  re- 
verberatory furnace,  in  which  the  firft  calcination  of  land  and 
fait  of  potalhes  is  made  'for  the'  turning  them  into  what  is 
called  frit.  This  furnace  is  made  In  the  faftiion  of  an  oven, 
ten  feet  long,  feven  broad  In  the  wideft  part,  and  two  feet  deep. 
On  one  fide  of  it  is  a trench  fix  inches  fquare,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  level  with  the  calcar,  and  feparated  only  from  it  at 
the  mouth  by  bricks  nine  inches  wide.  Into  this  trench  they 
put  fea  coal,  th*  flame  of  which  is  carried  into  every  part  of 
the  furnace,  and  is  reverberated  from  the  roof  upon  the  frit, 
over  the  furfacc  of  which  the  fnioke  flies  very  black,  and  goes 
out  at  the  mouth  of  the  calcar ; the  coals  bum  on  iron  grates, 
and  the  allies  fall  through. 

Calcar  (John  de),  a celebrated  painter,  was  the  difciple 
of  Titian,  and  perferted  himfelf  by  ftudying  Raphael.  Among 
other  pieces  he  drew  a nativity,  reprefenling  the  angels  around 
the  infant  Chrlft;  and  lb  ordered  thadlfpofition  ol  his  pirture, 
that  the  light  all  proceeds  from  the  child.  He  died  at  Naples, 
In  1546,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  It  was  he  who  defigned  the 
anatomical  figures  of  Vefal,  and  the  portraits  of  the. painters  of 
Vefari. 

CALCAREOLIS,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  calx,  or  lime.  We  Iby  a ouloaroous  earth, 
calcareous  ftone.  See  Chemistry. 

CAI.CEARIUM,  in  antiquity,  a donative  or  largefs  be- 
ftowi'd  on  Roman  foldicrs  for  buying  flioes.  In  monafleries, 
calcearium  denoted  tlie  daily  fervice  of  cleaning  the  Ihoes  of  the 
■religious. 

CALCEOI.ARIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogv-nia 
order*  belonging  to  the  diandria  dais  ot  plants.  J he  corolla 
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13  rlnn’ent  and  inflated;  the  capfule  has  two  cells,  and  two 
valves ; the  calyx  four  parted  and  equal. 

(^ALCHAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a famous  diviner,  followed 
the  Greek  army  to  Troy.  He  foretold  that  the  fiege  would 
ialt  ten  years ; and  that  the  fleet,  which  was  detained  in  the 
port  of  Aults  by  contrary  winds,  would  not  fail  till  Agamem- 
non’s daughter  had  been  facrificed  to  Diana.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  he  retired  to  Colophon ; where,  it  is  faid,  he  died  ot 
grief,  becaufe  he  could  not  divine  what  another  of  his  profeffion, 
called  Mopfiis,  had  difeovered. 

CALCINATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  reducing  of  fubftances 
to  a calx  by  lire.  See  Chemistky. 

CALCINATO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
remarkable  for  a vidlory  gained  over  the  Imperialifts  by  the 
French  in  1706.  E.  long.  9.  55.  N.-  lat.  45.  25. 

CALCULARY  of  a Peak,  a congeries  of  little  ftrong  knots 
difperfed  through  the  whole  parenchyma  of  the  fruit.  The 
calculary  is  mofl  obferved  in  rough-tafled  or  choak-pears. 
The  knots  lie  more  continuous  and  compaft  together  towards 
the  pear  where  they  furround  the  a get  ary.  About  the  Italk 
they  Hand  more  dillant ; but  towards  the  cork,  or  ftool  of  the 
flower,  they  ftill  grow  clofer,  and  there  at  latl  gather  into  the 
tirmnefs  of  a plum-ftone.  The  calculary  is  no  vital  or  efl'en- 
tial  part  of  the  fruit;  the  feveral  knots  whereof  it  confifts  being 
cnly  fo  many  concretions  or  precipitations  out  of  the  fap,  as 
we  fee  in  urine,  wines,  and  other  liquors. 

CALCULATION,  the  aft  of  computing  feveral  fums,  by 
adding,  fubtrafting,  multiplying,  or  dividing.  See  Arith- 
metic. 

Calculation  Is  more  particularly  ufed  to  fignify  the 
computations  in  allronomy  and  geometry,  for  making  tables 
of  logarithms,  ephemerides,  finding  the  time  of  eclipfes,  8cc. 
See  Astronomy,  Geometry,  and  Logarithms. 

CAl.CULUS,  primarily  denotes  a little  ftone  or  pebble, 
anciently  ufed  in  making  computations,  taking  of  fuffrages, 
playing  at  tables,  and  the  like.  In  after-times,  pieces  of  ivory, 
and  counters  ftruck  of  filver,  gold,  and  other  matters,  were 
ufed  in  lieu  of  thel'e,  but  ftill  retained  the  ancient  names. 
Computifts  were  by  the  lawyers  called  calcuhnes,  when  they 
were  either  Haves,  or  newly  freed  men  ; thofe  of  a better  condi- 
tion were  named  calciilatores  or  immcrani : ordinarily  there  was 
one  of  thefe  in  each  family  of  diftinftion.  The  Roman  judges 
anciently  gave  their  opinions  by  calculi,  which  were  white  for 
abfolution,  and  black  for  condemnation.  Woxvqo, calculus  alhus, 
in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a favourable  vote,  either  in  a perfon 
to  lie  abfolved  and  acquitted  of  a charge,  or  elected  to  fomc 
dignity  or  poll;  as  calculus  viger  did  the  contrary.  This  ul'age 
•is  faid  to  have  been  borrow'ed  from  the  'I'hracians,  who  marked 
their  happy  or  profperous  days  by  lubite,  and  their  unhappy 
by  black,  pebbles,  put  each  night  into  an  urn.  Belides  the  di- 
verfity  of  colour,  there  were  fome  calculi  alfo  which  had  fi- 
gures or  charafters  engraven  on  them,  as  thofe  which  were  in 
life  in  taking  the  futfrages  both  in  the  fenale  and  at  ailemblies 
xjI  the  people.  Thefe  calculi  were  made  of  thin  wood,  po- 
tilhed  and  covered  over  with  wax.  Their  form  is  Hill  feen  in 
fome  medals  ot  the  Gallian  family;  and  tjie  manner  of  cafting 
them  into  the  urns,  in  the  medals  of  the  Licinlan  family.  The 
hiters  marked  upon  thelc  cahmli  were  U.  R.  for  uti  rogas, 
and  A.  for  autiquo  ; the  firft  of  which  exprelfcd  an  approbation 
‘>1  the  law,  the  latter  a rejeftion  of  it.  Afteiwards  the  juilgcs 
who  fat  in  capital  caufes  uled  calculi  maiked  with  the  letter 
-A.  for  ahfok'O)  C.  for  condemm  ■,  and  N.  L.  for  non  liquet,  fig- 
nitying  that  a more  full  information  was  required. — Calculics 

alfo  uled  by  ancient  grammarians  for  a kind  of  weight 
equal  to  two  grains  of  cicer.  Some  make  it  equivalent  to  the 
filiqua,  which  is  e(pial  to  three  grains  of  barley,  d’wo  calculi 
made  the  ceratium. 
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Calculus  Dilferer.ilaUsj  is  a method  of  differertcing  quAn- 
titles,  or  of  finding  an  infinitely  fmal!  quantity,  which  being 
taken  infinite  times,  fliall  be  equal  to  a given  quantity  ; or,  it 
is  the  arithmetic  of  the  infinitedy  fmall  differences  of  variable 
quantities. — ^'The  foundation  of  this  calculus  is  an  infinitely 
fmall  quantity,  or  an  infinitefimal,  which  is  a portion  of  a 
quantity  incomparable  to  that  quantity,  or  that  is  lefs  than  any 
affignable  one,  and  therefore  accounted  as  nothing ; the  en'or 
accniing  by  omitting  it  being  lefs  than  any  affignable  one. 
Hence  two  quantities,  only  diflering  by  an  infinitefimal,  are 
reputed  equal.  Thus,  in  Aftronomy,  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
is  an  infinitefimal,  in  refpeft  of  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars ; 
and  the  fame  holds  in  abftraft  quantities.  The  term,  infi- 
nitefimal, therefore,  is  merely  refpective,  and  involves  a rela- 
tion to  another  quantity ; and  does  not  denote  any  real  ens,  of 
being.  Now  infinitefimals  are  called  dijferentiah,  or  differen- 
tial quantities,  when  they  are  confidered  as  the  differences  of 
two  quantities.  Sir  I faac  Newton  calls  them  iwowirwfr ; confi- 
dering  them  as  the  moinentaiy'  increments  of  quantities,  e.  g. 
of  a line  generated  by  the  flux  of  a point,  or  of  a furface  by 
the  flux  of  a line.  The  dift'erendal  calculus,  therefore,  and  the 
doftrine  of  fluxions,  are  the  fame  thing  under  different  names  ; 
the  former  given  by  hi.  Leibnitz,  and  the  latter  by  Sir  Il'aac 
Newton  ; each  of  whom  lay  claim  to  the  difeovery.  There  is, 
indeed,  a diftcrence  in  the  manner  of  e.xprelling  the  quantitie.s 
rel'ulting  from  the  different  views  wherein  the  two  authors  C'oii- 
fider  the  infinitefimals  ; the  one  as  moments,  the  other  as  dlfl’er- 
ences : Leibnitz,  and  moll  foreigners,  exprefs  the  dift'erentials 
of  quantities  by  the  fame  letters  as  variable  ones, 'only  prefixing 
the  letter  J.-  thus  the  differential  of  .v  is  called  1:/ .r;  and  that 
oi y,  dy;  now  d x is  a pofitlve  quantity,  if  x continually 
increafe;  negative,  if  it  decreafe.  The  Englifli,  with  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  inllead  of  d x write  .i  (with  a dot  over  it ;)  for  dy,y, 
A'c.  which  foreigners  objeft  againtl,  on  account  of  that  con- 
fufion  of  points  which  they  imagine  arifes  when  differentials 
are  again  difi'erenced  ; befides  that  the  printers  arc  more  apt  to 
overlook  a point  than  a letter.  Stable  quantities  being  always 
exprefled  by  the  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet  d a = 0,  d b = 0, 
dc  = o-,  wherefore  d (.t'-f  y — «)  = d x-\-dy,  and  d (.v  — y-fii) 
d x — dy.  So  that  the  dift'erencing  of  quantities  is  eafily  per- 
formed, by  the  addition  or  fubtraftion  of  their  compounds. 

To  diflerence  quantities  that  multiply  each  other;  the  rule  is, 
firft,  multiply  the  difl'erential  of  one  faftor  into  the  other 
faftor,  the  turn  of  the  two  faftors  is  the  differential  fought : 
thus,  the  quantities  being  xy,  the  diftcrentitd  will  be  .v  dy-\-y 
d X,  i.  e.y/  {ce y)  — x dy+y  d x.  Secondly,  if  there  be  three 
epantities  mutually  multiplying  each  other,  the  faftum  of  the 
two  mull  then  be  multiplied  into  the  difterential  of  the  third; 
thus  fuppofe  V xy,  let  <v  .r  = t,  then  v xy  = ty,  conlequently 
d (v  xy)  = t dy  -\-y  d t : but  d t — no  d .v-t-.r  d -v.  'I’hel'e  va- 
lues, therefore,  being  fulfllitutcd  in  the  antecedent  diriercntial, 
t dy  V d r,  the  refult  is,  d (v  xy)  — v .v  dy-^vy  r/.v  + A- 
y d ‘V.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  apprehend  how  to  proceed,  where, 
the  quantities  are  more  than  three.  If  one  vtiriable  quantity 
increafe,  while  the  other  r decrcafes,  it  is  evidenl_)>  d x—x  dy 
will  be  the  diirerential  of.vjy. 

To  diflerence  quantities  that  mutually  divide  each  other;  the 
rule  is,  firft,  multiply  the  diflercntial  of  the  divil’or  into  the 
dividend;  and  on  the  coiitran,',  the  difl'erential  of  the  dividend 
into  the  divllbr : fublra6l  the  laft  jmxluft  from  the  firft,  and 
divide  the  remainder  by  the  i'quare  of  the  divil’or  ; the  (]uotii,  nt 
is  the  difl'erential  of  the  quantities  mutually  dividing  each  other. 
See  Fluxions. 

Calculus  Exponcufialis,  Is  a method  of  dift'erencing  expo- 
nential quantities,  or  of  finding  and  fumming  up  the  difleren- 
tials  or  moments  of  exponential  (piantities  ; or  at  Icaft  bringing 
them  to  geometrical  coullruftions. — By  exponential  quantity, 
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is  here  underdood  a power,  whofe  exponent  is  invariable;  e.g. 
A’  - a'^.  X''..  where  the  exponent  x does  not  denote  the  fame  in  all 
the  points  of  a curve,  Intt  in  fome  ftands  for  2,  in  others  for  3, 
in,  others  lor  5,  &c. — To  dijference  an  exponential  quantity  ; 
there  is  nothing  required  but  to  reduce  the  exponential  quan- 
tities to  logarithmic  ones;  which  done,  the  diffirrencing  is 
Eianaged  as  in  logarithmic  quantities.- — Thus,  fuppofc  the 
^iflerentiql  of  the  exponential  quantity  xy  required,  let 

A’t  z 


Then  will  y / x 


1.  X d y +■ 


y-  d X 


X 


, , z y d X 

% I'x  d,y  -1 = dz 


That  is,  a'T  / .v  .-f  y-f  a-y  — ^ d x = d z. 

C.xLCULtJS  f/ite^ralis,  or  Su/innaforius,  is  a method  of  inte- 
^ating,  or  fumming  up  moments,  or  ditlerential  quantities ; 
i.  e.  from  a differential  quantity  given,  to  find  the.  quantity 
from  whofe  differencing  the  given  differential  refults. — The 
integral  calculus,  therefore,  is  the  inverfe  of  the  differential 
cme : whence  the  Englilh,  who  ufually  call  the  differential  me- 
thoil _dnxionSf  give  this  which  afeendsfrom  the  tluxions, 

to  the  ffowing  or  varialde  quantities  : or.  as  foreigners  exprels 
it,  from  the  differences  to  the  fums,  by  the  name  of  the  inverje 
juetbod  of  flux  'wm. 

Hence,  the  integration  is  known  to  be  juftly  performed,  if 
the  quantity  found,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  differential 
calculus,  being  differenced,  produce  that  propofed  to  be,  fum- 
med. — Suppofe  f the  fign  of  the  fum,  or  integral  quantity, 
then  Jy  d x will  denote  the  fum,  or  integral  of  the  differential 
y d X. 

To  integrate,  or  fum  up  a differential  quantity : It  is  demonr 
ftrated,  firft,  that  f dx  = x-,  fecondly,  f {dx.  + d.y)  = A’+_y  ; 
t hirdl}',y  {x  dy  + y d .v)  — - xy ; fourthly,/ {rn  .v  m — ^ dx  = x m 

fifthly,/  (^n  7?i)  X dx  = x — fixthly,  f {y  d x — x d y): 

m m 

y''-  — x:  y.  Of  thefe,  the  fourth  and  fifth  cafes  are  the  rnoft 
trequent,  wherein  the  differential  quantity  is  integrated,,  by 
adding  a. variable  unity  to  the  exponent,  and  dividing  the  fum 
by  the  new  exponent  multiplied  into  the  differential  of  the  root ; 
e.  g,  the  fourth  cale,  by  — ( i -f  i)  d x,  i.  e.  by  m d,  av.  If 
the  differential  quantity  to  be  integrated  docs  not  come  under 
any  of  thefe  formulas,  it  muff  either  be  reduced  to  an  Integral 
finite,  or  an  infinite  feries,  each  of  whofe  terms  may,  bg 
liimmed. 

It  may  be  here  obfers'ed,  that,  as  in  the  anajyfis  of  fiiiites, 
any  quantity  may  he  raifed  to  any  degree  of  power.;  but  vice 
•verfa,  the  root  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  ivny  number  required  ; 
to  in  the  analyfisof  infinites,  any  variable  or-  ffowing  quantity 
may  be  differenced,;  but  vice,  njcrfa,  any  differential  cannot  be 
integrated.  And  as,  in  the  analyfis  of  linltes,  we  are  nqt  yet 
arrived  at  a meth^xl  of  extradling  the  roots  of  all  equations, 
fo  neither  has  the  integral,  calculus  arrived  at  Its  perfe6ticm  : 
and  a.s  in  the  former  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  approxi- 
mation, fo  in  the  latter  we  have  recourfe  to  iiyfinlte  feries,  where 
we  cannot  attain  to  a..perfe6t  integration. 

CALCUI.US  Literalii,  or  Literal  Cxugvlxss,  Is  the  fame  with 
I^>ccious  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  fo  called  from  its  ufing^  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet ; in  conlradiftiruftion  to  numeral  arith- 
metic, which, ules  figures..  In  the  literal  calculus  given  quan- 
tities are  exprefled  by  the  firlt  letters,  abed)  and  <]u:mtities 
fought  by  the  laft  zy  x,  &c..  Equal  (luantities  are  denoted  by 
the  fame  letters. 

Calculus  Minerva,  among  the  ancient  lawyers,  denoted 
tlic  dccifion  of  a ca\»ie,  wherein  the  judges  were  equally  di- 


vided.^ The  expreffion  is  taken  from  the  hlff.017  of  Oreffes, 
reprefented  by  iEfehylus  and  Euripides;  at  whofe  trial,  befiire- 
the  Areopagites,  for  the-murder  of  his  mother,  the  votes  being 
e(]ually  divided  for  and  againft  him,  Minerva  interpofed,  and 
gave  the  catting  vote  or  calculus  in  his  behalf.  M.  Cramer, 
profeflbr  at  Marpurg,  has  a difeourfe  exprefsly  De  Calculo  Mi- 
nerva-, wherein  he  maintains,  that  all  the  efteft  an  entire  equa- 
lity of  voices  can  have,  is  to  leave  the  caufe  hi  Jlatu  quo. 

Calculus  Tibertinus,  a fort  of  figured  ftone,  formed  in  .great 
plenty  about  the  cataracts  of  the  Anio,  and  other  rivers  in  Italy; 
of  a w'hite  colour,  and  in  fhape  oblong,  round,  or  echinated. 
They  an;  a fpecies  of  the  Jliria  lapidea,  and  generated  liko 
them  ; and  fo  like  fugar-plums  in  the  whole,  that  it  is  a com- 
mon jeff  at  Rome  to  deceive  the  unexperienced,  by  ferving  them 
up  at  table  as  a part  of  the  delert. 

Calculus,  in  medicine,  a ffone  formed  in  the  bladder,  kiff-^ 
ncys,  &c.  The  term  is  Latin,  aud  figififies  a little  pebble.  The 
calculus  in  the  bladder  is  called  lethiajis)  and  in  the  kidneys; 
nephritis.  See  Medicine  and  Surgeky-.  Human  calculi  are 
commonly  formed  of  different  ftrata  of  incruftations  ; often 
fmooth  and  heavy ; but  fometimes  fjx>ngv,  light,  and  full  of 
inequalities  or  protuberances.  Gffiemically  analyfed,'  oc  diffilled 
in  an  open-  fire,  they  nearly  yield  the  fame  principles  as-urine 
itfelf,  or  at  leaft  an  empyreumatic  volatile  urinous  matter,  to- 
gether wffth  a great  deal  of  air.  They  never  have,  nor  can. 
have,  naturally,  any  foreign  matter  for  a balls ; but  they  may 
by  accident.  An  inftance  of  this  is  related  by  Dr.  Percival  r 
A bougie  had  unfortunately  Hipped  into  the  bladder,  and  upon 
it  .a.ffone  of  a confiderable  fize  was  formed  in  lei's  than  a yean 
Tiii^  ffone  had  the  appearance  of  ■ chalk,  and  was  afterwards - 
converted  into  quicklime.  From  experiments  made  both  with, 
that  and  other  calculi,  he  conjeftures,  that  hard  waters  wmch 
contain  calcareous  eartE  may  contribute  towards  the  formatica 
of  thefe  calculi. 

CALCUIT’A,  or  Fort  William,  the  emporium  of  Ben.* 
gal,  and  the  feat  of  the  governor-general  of  India,-  fituated  on 
the  Hoogly  river,  or  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganges,  at  about  100 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  extends  from  the  weftem  point  of 
Fort  William,  along  the  banks-of.  the  river*  aimed  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Colfipoor*  four  miles  and  a half.  The  breadth,  in'  many 
parts,  is  inconfiderable.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  defeription  of 
one  Indian  city  is  a defeription  of  all ; tliey  being  all  built  ca 
one  plan,  with-  very  narrow,  confined;  and  crooked  ftreets  ; 
an  incredible  number  of  refervoirs  and  ponds,  and  a great  many 
gardens  interfperfed.  A few  of  the  ftreets  are  paved  -wiEh 
brick.  The  houfes  are  varicaiffy  built  : fome  of  brick  ; othcre 
with  mud;  and  a greater  proportion  with*bainboos  and  mats. 
Thefe  dift'erent  kimls  of  fabrics  ftauding  intermixed  with  each 
other,  form  a motley  appearance  : thole  of  the  latter  kinds  are 
invariably  of  onc-  ftoty,  and  covered  with  thatch  : thofe  ot 
brick  feldom  exceed  two  floors,  and  have  flat-terraced  . roofs^ . 
T’he  two  former  clafl'es  far  outnumber  the  laft,  which  are  U> 
thinly  fcattered,  that  fires,  w.hich  often  happen,  do  not,  fome- 
times, meet  with  the  obftru6lioa  of  a brick  houfe  through  a 
whole,  ftreet.  Rut  Calcutta  is,  in  paxt,^  an  exception  to  this 
rule  of  building;  for  there,,  the. quarter  inhabited  , by  the  Eng- 
lish is  compofed  entirely  of  brick  buildings,  many  of  which 
have  more  the  appearance  of  jialaces  than  ol  private  houles. 
The  line  of  buildings  that  furrounds  two  Tides  of  the  efplanade 
of  the  fort,  is-mngiilficcni; ; and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  fuperb 
afijiearance,  tint  the  houfes  are  detached  from  each  other,  and 
inlulated  in  a great  fpace.  The  buildings,  are  all  on  a large 
fcale,  from  the  ncoeffity  of  having  a free  circulation  of  air  in  a 
climate,  the  heat  of  which  is  extreme.  The  general  approach 
to  the  houfes  is  by  a flight  of  ffeps  with  great  projefting  por- 
ticos, or  furrounded  by  colonnades  or  arcades,  which  give  them 
the  appearance  of  Grecian  temples,  and, . indeed,  cverj'  houle  • 
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may  be  oorifidcred  as  a temple  dedicated  tn  hofpltaUty.  But 
the  remainder  of  tire  city,  and  by  much  the  grcatell:  part,  is 
built  as  above  del'aibed.  Within  thirty  years  paft,  Calcutta 
hai  been  wonderfully  improved  both  in  appearance  and  in 
the  lalubrity  of  the  air,  for  the  ftrects  have  been  properly 
drained,  and  the  ponds  filled  up  ; thus  removing  a vaft  furface 
of  ftagnant  water.  It  is  an  extenfive  and  populous  city,  being 
fuppofed  to  contain  at  leaft  500,000  inhabitants.  The  mix- 
ture of  European  and  Afiatic  manners,  that  may  be  obferved 
in  Calcutta,  is  curious : coaches,  phaetons,  fmgle-horfe  ebaifes, 
with  the  pallankeens  and  hackeries  of  the  natives,  the  paffing 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  did'erent  ajipearances  of 
the  fakirs,  form  a fight  more  novel  and  extraordinary,  per- 
haps, than  any  city  in  the  world  can  prefent.  The  hackery 
here  mentioned  is  a fmall  covered  carriage  upon  two  wheels, 
drawn  by  bullocks,  and  ufed  generally  for  the  female  part  of 
the  family.  The  fituation  of  Calcutta  is  not  fortunate  ; for 
it  has  fome  extenfive  muddy  lakes,  and  a vaft  foreft  clofe  by 
it.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Englilh  have  been  more 
inattentive  to  the  natural  advantages  of  fituation,  in  their 
foreign  fettlements,  than  other  European  nations.  Calcutta 
is  a modern  city,  having  rifen  on  the  fite  of  the  village  of 
Govindpour,  about  95  years  ago.  The  Ganges  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town  for  the  largeft  fliips  that  vifit  India.  Elere 
is  the  feat  of  the  governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  who 
have  a controul  over  the  prefidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Bencoolen.  Here  Is  likewlfe  a fupreme  court  of  judicature, 
in  which  juftice  is  difpenfed,  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, by  a chief  juftice  and  three  puifnc  judges.  In  1756, 
Calcutta  w'as  taken  by  the  Soubah  of  Bengal,  who  forced  the 
f^ble  garrifon,  to  the  amount  of  146  perfons,  into  a prifon 
called  the  Black  Hole,  a cube  of  18  feet,  out  of  which  only 
zj  came  alive.  The  particulars  of  this  horrid  event  are  the 
Allowing. 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock  when  thefe  unhappy  perfons 
were  thus  crammed  together  in  a clofe  fultry  night  in  Bengal, 
in  a fituation  where  no  air  could  reach  them, .being  open  only 
to  the  weft  by  two  windows,  ftrongly  barred-  ■v»’ilh  iron,  arul 
from  which  they  could  receive  fcarcely  any  circuhitlon  of  frefti 
air.  'I’hey  had  been  but  a few  minutes  confined  before  every  one 
fell  into  a.  perfpiration  that  brought  on  a,  raging  thlrft,  whioh, 
increafed  in  proportion,  as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  moi- 
fture.  Various  expedients  were  thought  of  to  give  more  room 
and  air.  Every  man  was  ftripped,  and  every  hat  put  in  mo- 
tion : they  levcral  times  fat  down  on  their  hams  j but  at  each 
time  fcveral  of  the  poor  creatures  fell,  and  were  fuflbeated  or 
trod  to  death.  Before  nine  o’clock  every,  maids  thirft  grew  in- 
tolerable, and  refpiration  diflicult.  Efforts  were,  made  to  force 
the  door,  but  in  vain..  Inlults  were  even  ufed  to  the  guard?, 
to  provoke  them  to  fire  in  upou  the  prifoners,  who  grew  out- 
rageous, and  many  delirious,.  “Water!  water!”  became  the 
general  ciy  5 but  this  feene  of  mifery  only,  proved  matter  of 
enterlaimncnt  to  the  brutal  wretches  without,  who  fupplied 
them  with . water,  that  they  might  have  the  fatisfaftion  of 
feeing  thcmyi^Z)/  for  it,  as  they  phrafed  it;  and  held  up  lights 
to  the  bars,  that  they  might  lofc  no  part  of  the  inhuman 
diverfion.  Before  eleven  o’clock,  one  third  of  the  whole 
were  dead.  'Ihirft  grew  Intolerable  ; but  Mr.  Holwcll,  who 
lived  to  relate  the  tale,  kept  his  mouth  molft  by  fucking  the 
pcrlpiration  out  ot  his  Qiirt-llecves,  anti  catching  the  drops 
as  th^y  fell,  like  heavy  rain,  from  his  head  and  face.  By  half 
an  hour  atler  eleven,  moft  of  the  living  were  in  :ui  outrageous 
delirium.  They  found  that  water  heightened  their  uneafinefs  ; 
and  “ Air  ! air !”  was  the  general  cry.  Every  infult  that  could 
be  devifed  againft  the  guard,  all  the  opprobrious  names  that  the 
viceroy  and  his  officers  could  be  load>.tl  with,  were  repeated, 
provoke  the  guard  to  fire  upon  them.  Every  man 
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eager  hopes  of  meeting  the  firft  ftiot.  Some  at  length  expired’ 
on  the  bodies  of  others ; while  a fteam  arole  as  well  from  the 
living  as  the  dead,  which  was  very  oft'enfive.  About  two  i'a 
the  morning,  thefe  unhajipy  prifoners  crowded  fo  much  to  the 
windows,  that  many  died  ttanding,  unable  to  fall  by  tlie 
throng  and  equal  prtfturc  around  them.  When  the  day  brol  e, 
the  flench  arifing  from  the  dead  bodies  was  infufi'erable.  At 
that  jiui6Iure,  the  Soubah,  who  had  received  an  account  of 
the  havoc  death  had  made  among  them,  fent  one  of  hLs  officers 
to  enquire  if  the  chief  furvived.  Mr.  Holwell  was  Ihown  t» 
him;  and  about  fix  o’clock,  an  order  came  for  their  releafe. 
Thus  they  had  remained  in  this  infernal  prifon  from  eight 
at  night  until  fix  in  the  monui-^,  when  the  ])oor  remains  (<f 
146  fouls,  being  only  2^,  came  out  barely  alive.  The  dead 
bodies  were  dragged  out  of  the  hole  by  the  foldiers,  and 
thrown  promifeuouily  into  the  ditch  of  an  uufinifhed  ravelin,, 
which  was  afterwards  filled  with  earth. 

Calcutta  was  retaken,  the  next  year,  by  colonel  Clive  and- 
admlral  Watfon.  The  vlftory  of  Plaftey  followed;  and  the 
inhuman  Soubah  was  depofed,  and  put  to  death  by  his  fucceftbr. 
Immediately  after  this  viflory,  colonel  Clive  began  to  erei^ 
the  prefent  citadel  of  Calcutta,  which  is  fuperior  to  any  for- 
trefs  in  India.  It  is,  however,  upon  too  extenfive  a fcale. 
Calcutta  is  1030  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Madras.  Long.  88. 
28.  E.  Lat.  22.  23.  N. 

CALDAllIUM,  in  the  ancient  batlis,  denoted  a brazen, 
veflcl  or  clftern,. placed  in  the  hypocauftum,  full  of  hot  water, 
to  be  drawn  thence  into  the  pifana  or  bath,  to  give  it'  the  ne- 
ceflar)'  degree  of  heat. . In  this  fenfe  t’ae  caldarium  flood  Qon- 
tradiftinguifliedLrom  tcpidar'ium  and  frlp^  'idar’ium. 

Caudarivm;  alTo  denoted  the  -ftove,  or  fudatory,  being  a. 
clofe  vaulted  - room,  wherein  by  hot  dry  fumes,  without  water, 
people  were  brought  to  a {)rofufe  fweat.  In  which  fenfe 
caldaritan  was  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife  denominated - 
’uaporar'ium  j'udatorium,  and  laccninm-,  in  the  Greek  baths,. 
vTrox.oLv<r9v  hypocauflzim.. 

CALDERINUS  (Domitiiis),  a learned  critic,  born  at  Cal- 
deria  near  Verona.  Ele  read'  leTures  upon  polite  literature 
at  Rome  with  great  reputation  ; and  was  the  firft  who  ventured 
to  write  upou  the  moft  diflicult  of  the  ancient  poets.  He 
died  very  young  in  the  year  1477. 

CALDERON,  de  la  Barca,  (Dom. . Pedro),  a Spanlfti 
officer,  who  after  having  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  military  pro- 
feflion,  quitted  It  for  the  eccleftaftical,  and  then  commenced 
dramatic  writer.  His  dramatic  work's  make  9 vols.  in  4 to, 
and  fome  Spiuiiffi  authors  have  compared  him  to  Shakefpearc. 
He  flouilftied  about  the  year  1640. 

CALDEIIWOOD  (David),  a famous  divine  of  the  church. , 
of  Scotland,  and  a diftlnguiftied  writer  in  behalf  of  the  Prefoy- 
terians.  Jame.s  I.  who  was  dcfirous  of  bringing  the  Church 
of  Scotland  nearer  to  a conformity  with  that  of  England, 
lalioured  carncitly  to  reftore  the  cpifcopal  aiuhoritv,  and  en- 
large the  powers  of  the  bifhops  who  were  then  in  Si'otland. 
I'lils  de,fign  was  very  warmly  oppofed  by  many  of  the  ininifters,  . 
aiul  particularly  by  Mr  Calderwood  : who,  after  many  ftrug- 
gles  and  at  laft  refufing  to  comply  with  what  the  king  in  per- 
ibn  required  of  him,  was  committed  to  prifon.  Aftcrwanls  the 
privy  council,  according  to  the  power  cxcroifcd  by  them  at 
that  time,  dircifted  him  to  baniffi  himfelf  out  of  the  kings 
dominions  before  IVIichaclmas  next  ; and  not  to  return  with- 
out licence.  Having  applied  to  the  king  for  a prorogation  of 
his  fentcncc  without  fuccel's,  becaufc  he  would  neitliev  acknow- 
ledge hi.s  offence,  nor  pvomifo  couformity  for  th-e  futui'c,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  where,  in  1623,  he  pi.!->!iihed  his  c I-, - 
brated  piece  infilled  Jltarc  Damafjnium. . Mr.  CaUtr-,vo.  d 
having  in  the  year  1624  been  afllleted  with  a long  fit  e-f  ili  k- 
uefs,  and  nothing  having  been  heard  of  him  for  fome  tiir.i,  ouc, 
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Mr.  Tatrick  ?cot,  as  Calclcnvccd  hlmfclf  informs  us,  took  It 
for  granted  that  he  was  dead  ; and  thereupon  wrote  a recanta- 
tion in  his  name,  as  if,  beibrc  his  deceafe,  he  had  changed  his 
fentiments.  This  impolhirc  being  detected,  Scot  went  over  to 
flolland,  and  ftaid  three  weeks  at  Amfterdam,  where  he  made 
a diligent  fearcli  for  the  author  of  Altare  Damafeenum,  with 
a delign  to  have  difpatchcd  him.  But  Calderwood  had  pri- 
vately retired  into  his  own  country,  where  he  lived  feveral  yeans. 

*■  Scot  gave  out  that  thfe  king  had  furniflied  him  with  the  mat- 
ter for  the  pretended  recantation,  and  that  he  only  jmt  it  in 
order.  During,  bis  retirement,  ]\Ir.  Calderwood  collected  ail 
the  memorials  relating  to  the  eccletialiical  affairs  of  Scotland, 
from  the  beginning  ofthe  reformation  there  down  to  the  death 
of  king  James ; which  collection  is  dill  preferved  in  the  uni- 
verfity  library  of  Glafgow:  that  which  was  publifhed  under 
the  title  of  “ The  true  hillory  of  Scotland,”  is  only  an  extraCt 
from  it.  In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  lalt  edition  of 
his  Altare  Damafeenum  mention  is  made  of  his  being  mini- 
fter  of  Pencaitland  near  Edinburgh  in  1638  ; but  we  find 
nothing  laid  there,  or  any  where  elfe,  of  the  time  of  his 
death. 

CALDIION,  a large  kitchen  utenfil,  commonly  made  of 
copper;  having  a moveable  iron  handle,  whereby  to  hang  it 
on  the  chimney-hook.  Ihe  word  is  formed  from  the’ French 
chaudron,  or  rather  the  I.atin  caldanum. 

Boilhig  in  C.^ldroxs  (caJdariis  dccoqucre),  is  a capital 
punifliment  fpoken  of  by  the  middle-age  writers,  decreed  to 
divers  forts  of  crimirtals,  but  chiefly^  to  debafers  of  the  coin. 
One  of  the  torments  inflifted  on  the  ancient  Chiiftian  mar- 
tyrs, was  boiling  them  in  caldrons  of  water',  oil.  See. 

CALDWAI,L  (Richard),  a learned  Englifh  phyfician,  bom 
in  Statfordfhire  'about  the  year  1513.  He  ftudied  phyfic  in 
Brazen-Nole  college,  Oxford';  and  was  examined,  admitted 
•into,  and  made  cenlor  of,  the  college  of  Phyficians  at  liondon, 
all  in  one  day.  Six  weeks  after,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the 
•deHs;  and  in  the  j'ear  1570  was  made  prefident  of  that  col- 
lege. iMr,  Wood  tells  irs,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  his 
pmfelTion  ; but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  they  were,  only  that 
he  tranflated  a book  on  the  art  of  furgery,  written  by  one 
Horatio  More,  a P'lorentine  phyfician.  'SVe  learn  from  Camb- 
den,  that  Caldwall  founded  a chiiairgical  lefturc  in  the  college 
of  jrhyficians,  and  endowed  it  with  a handfome  falary.  lie 
died  In  the  year 

CALEA,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  polygamia  atqualis  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  nrclhod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Cempojita. 
The  receptacle  is  paleaceous,  the  pappus  hairy,  and  the  calyx 
imbricated. 

CALEB,  one  of  the  deputies  fent  by  the  Ifraclites  to  take  a 
view  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  made  a good  report  of  the 
country,  anti  by  this  means  revived  the  Iplrits  of  the  dejebled 
people;  on  which  account,  he  and  Jofi.iqti  v/crc  the 'only  per- 
fons  who,  after  their  leaving  Pigypt,  fettled  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Caleb  had  for  his  lhare,  the  m'o'untains'and  the  city 
of  Hebron,  from  which  he'  drove  three  kings,  (hhouiel  his 
ne]hevv  having  taken  the  city  of  Dcbir,  Caleb  gave  him  his 
daughter  Achfah  in  marriage  ; and  died  at  the  age  of  114. 

CALEDON  1 A, ■ the  ancient  n.ame  of  Scotland.  Prom  the 
teftimonics  of  Tacitys,  Dio,  and  Sol’imis,  we  find,  that  the 
ancient  Caledonia  comprehended  all  that  country  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  rivers'  P'orlh  and  Clyde.  .In  proportion  as  the 
Silures  or  Cimbri  advanced  towards  the  north,  the  Caledonians 
being  circumferibed  within  narrower  limits,  were  forced  to 
traniiiiigrate  into  the  illands  which  crowd  the  weflerii  coafis 
(4‘  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  period,  probably,  we  otight  to  place 
the  firil  great  migration  of  the  Britlfn  Gael  into  Ireland;  that 
kingdom  being  much  nearer  to  the  jrronioiitory  of  Galloway 


and  Cantire,  than  many  of  the  Scottifli  Ifles  are  to  the  continent 
of  North  Britain. 

To  the  country  which  the  Caledonians  poflefled,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Gasl-doch  ■,  which  is  the  only  apj^ellation  the  Scots 
who  fpake  the  Gaelic  language,  know  for  their  own  divifion 
of  Britain.  Gdd-docb  is  a compound,  made  up  of  Gael  ox 
Gael,  the  firft  colony  of  the  ancient  Gauls  who  tranfmigrated 
into  Britain,  and  doch,  a diftrift  or  divifion  of  a county)'. 
The  Romans,  by  tranfpofing  the  letter  I in  Gael,  and  by  foften- 
Ing  into  a Latin  termination  the  ch  of  docb,  formed  the  well- 
known  name  of  Caledonia. 

When  the  tribes  of  North  Britain  were  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans, they  entered  into  allbciations,  that,  by  uniting  their 
ftrength,  they  might  be  more  able  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 
The  particular  name  of  that  tribe,  which  either  its  fuperior 
power  or  military  reputation  placed  at  the  head  of  the  afl'o- 
ciation,  was  the  general  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  the 
confederates.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Mneatec,  who  with  other  tribes 
inhabited  the  diftrifts  of  Scotland- lying  fouthward  of  the  frith, 
arid  the  Galedo7iiam,\vho  inhabited  the  weft  and  north-weft  parts, 
have  engrofled  all  the  glory  which  belonged  in  common,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree,  to  all  the  other  nations  fettled  of  old  in  North 
Bi'itain.  It  was  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  name  of  Mocatee 
was  entirely  forgotten  by  foreign  writers  after  the  third  century, 
and  that  of  the  Galedonians  themfelves  but  feldom  mentioned 
after  the  foirrth . The  ditferent  names  of  Britons,  Galedonians, 
Mosatec,  Barbarians,  are  conftantly  given  to  the  old  inhabi- 
tants of  North  Bi'itain,  by  Tacitus,  Plerodian,  Dio,  Spartian, 
Vopifeus,  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  fuccefl'ors  of  tbefe 
Britons,  Caledonians,  JMccats,  and  Barbarians,  are  called  l’i6b, 
Scots,  and  Attacots,  by  fome  Roman  writers  of  the  fourth 
century.  I'he  oi'igin  of  the  appellation  Scoti  and  Picii,  intro- 
duced by  later  Roman  authors,  has  occafioned  much  con- 
troverly  among  the  antiquarians  of  thefe  days.  The  dif]iute 
feems  now  to  be  fully  decided  by  fome  learned  critics  of  the 
prefent  century,  whole  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language 
altifted  their  inveftigation.  See  Scotland,  Picts,  and  High- 
landers. 

Caledonia,  the  name  of  a fcttlement  made  by  the  Scots 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Darien,  in  1698;  out  of 
which  they  were  ftaived  at  the  requeft  of  the  Eaft-India  com- 
pany; ‘for  the  Pinglifti  government  prevented  the  other  colonies 
from  fending  them  any  provifions  ; fo  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  it  in  the  year  1,700. 

Mro  Caledonia,  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  except  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand.  It  extends 
from  lat.  19.  37.  to  22.30.  S.  and  from  long.  163.  37.  to  \6q. 
14.  E.  II  was  difeovered  by  capt.  Cook  in  1774-  It  is 
full  of  hills  and  vallies,  of  various  extent,  both  in  height 
and  depth.  From  the  hills  Ijiring  numbers  of  rivulets,  which 
contribute  greatly  to  fertilize  the  plains.  The  lummits  of  the 
hills  arc  in  general  barren,  though  fome  are  clothed  with  wood,^ 
as  are  all  the  plains  and  vallies.  Among  the  trees  is  a fort  ot 
])ine,  very  fit  for  mafts,  the  wood  being  clofe  grained,  lough 
and  light.  The  inhabitants  are  ftrong,  aftive,  and  well-made ; 

■ their  hair  is  black,  -and  much  friz'zled,  but  not  woolly;  their 
beards  arc  crifp  and  thick  ; theybefmear  their  faces  with  black 
))i'grtient ; and'  their  only  covering  is  a wrapper,  made  fn>m  the 
bark  of  a tree,  or  of  leaves.  M hey  cidtivatc  the  foil  with 
.fome  art  and  induftry,  but  fubfift  chiefly  on  roots  and  lilh. 
Plantains  and  fugar-cancs  arc  not  jilcntitid,  bread-fruit  is  very 
fcarce,  and  the  cocoa-nut  trees  are  but  thinly  planted  ; but  their 
yam's  and  taras  are  in  great  abundance.  Their  houfes  are  cir- 
cular like  a beehive,  and  as  clofe  and  warm.  The  framing  of 
their  houfes  is  of  (’mail  fjiars  and  reeds,  and  both  the  roof  .and 
tides  are  covered  with' long  coarfc  grafs.  T.he  floor  is  laid  \vith 
dry  grafs,  and  here  and  there  mats  are  fpread  for  the  principal 
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ffople  to  lie  or  fit  on.  They  depofit  their  dead  in  the  ground, 
and  decorate  the  grave  of  their  chiefs  with  fpears,  darts, 
paddles,  &c.  all  Ituck  upright  in  the  ground  about  it.  They 
are  of  a pacific  difpofition,  and  their  women  are  far  more  chafte 
than  thole  of  the  more  eafiem  iflands. 

CALEFACTION,  the  production  of  heat  in  a body  from 
the  action  of  fire,  or  that  impulfe  imprefl'ed  by  a hot  body  on 
others  around  it.  This  word  is  ufed  in  pharmacy,  by  way  of 
diltinCtion  from  coition,  which  implies  boiling  j whereas  cale- 
faCtion  is  only  heating  a thing. 

CALENBERG,  a caftle  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwick  and  principality  of  Calcnberg.  It  is  feated  on  the 
ris-er  Leine,  and  is  15  miles  fouth  of  Flanover.  It  is  fubjeCt 
to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenberg,  eleCtor  of  Hanover,  and 
king  of  Great  Britain.  E.  long.  9.  43.  N.  lat.  53.  20. 

Calenbeug,  a principality  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  one  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Verden,  on  the  eaft  by  the  principality 
of  Zell,  on  the  fouth  by  the  principalities  of  Grubenhagcn  and 
Wolfenbuttle,  and  on  the  weft  by  Wellphalia.  It  belongs  to 
the  elcClor  of  Hanover. 

CALENDAR,  or  Kalendar,  a diftribution  of  time  as 
accommodated  to  the  ufcs  of  life ; or  an  Almanac,  or  table, 
contaming  the  order  of  clays,  weeks,  months,  feafts,  &c.  oc- 
curring in  the  courl'e  of  the  year : being  fo  called  from  the 
word  Calenda,  which  among  the  Romans  denoted  the  fiiil 
days  of  every  month,  and  anciently  was  written  in  large  cha- 
racters at  the  head  of  each  month.  See  Almanac,  Calends, 
IMonth,  Time,  Year,  &c. 

In  calendars  the  days  were  originally  divided  into  oCloaclcs, 
or  eighths  5 but  afterrvards,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  they  were 
divided  into  hebdomades,  or  fevens,  for  what  we  now,  call  a 
week  : which  cuftom,  Scaliger  obferves,  was  not  in  ufe  among 
the  Romans  till  after  the  time  of  Theodofius. 

Divers  calendars  are  eftablilhed  in  difl'erent  countries  accord- 
ing to  the  different  forms  of  the  year,  and  diftributions  of 
time:  as  the  Perfian,  the  Roman,  the  Jewifli,  the  Julian,  the 
Gregorian,  &rc.  calendars. — The  ancient  Roman  calendar  is 
given  by  Ricciolus,  Struvius,  Danet,  and  others  j in  which 
we  perceive  the  order  and  number  of  the  Roman  holy-days  and 
work -days. — The  Jewifli  calendar  was  fixed  by  Rabbi  Hillel, 
about  the  year  360  5 from  which  time  the  days  of  their  year 
may  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  Julian  calenclar. — The  three 
Chriftian  calendars  arc  given  by  Wolfius  in  his  Elements  of 
Chronology;  as  alfo  the  Jewifli  and  Mohamedan  calendars. 
< )ther  writers  on  the  calendars  arc  Vieta,  Claviiis,  Scaliger, 
Blondel,  &c. 

Y'bfc’ Calendar  was  firft  formed  by  Romulus,  who 
dillribiitcd  time  into  feveral  periods  for  the  ufe  of  his  followers 
and  people.  He  divided  the  year  into  10  months,  of  304  days  ; 
beginning  on  the  firft  of  March  and  ending  with  December. 

Nunia  reformed  the  calendar  of  Romulus.  He  added  the 
months  of  January  and  Februar}'^,  making  it  to  commence  on 
the  firft  of  Januaiy,  and  to  confift  of  3^5  days.  But  as  this 
was  evidently  deficient  of  the  true  year,  he  ordered  an  interca- 
lation of  415  days  to  be  made  every  four  years,  in  this  manner, 
viz.  every  two  years  an  additional  month  of  22  days,  between 
February  and  March  ; and  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  more, 
another  month  of  23  days  ; the  month  thus  interpofed,  being 
called  Marccdonius,  or  the  intercalary  Febniarv. 

Julius  Crelar,  with  the  aid  of  Sofigenes,  a celebrated  aftro- 
nomcr  of  thofe  tinie.s,  farther  reformed  the  Roman  calendar, 
Ironi  whence  arole  the  Julian  calendar,  and  the  Julian  or  old 
Ityle.  landing  that  the  fun  performed  his  annual  courfe  in  365 
days  and  a (juarter  nearly,  he  divided  the  year  into  3615  days, 
but  every  fourth  year  366  days,  adding  a day  that  year  before 
thc^24th  of  February,  which  being  the  fixlh  of  the  calends,  and 
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being  thus  reckoned  twice,  gave  occafiori  to  the  name  byftx-- 
tile,  or  what  we  alfo  call  leap-year. 

This  calendar  was  farther  reformed  by  order  of  the  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  from  whence  arofe  the  term  Gregorian  calendar 
and  ftyle,  or  what  we  alfo  call  the  new  ftyle,  which  is  now 
obferved  by  almoft  all  European  nations.  I'he  year  of  Julius  was 
too  long  by  nearly  ii  minutes,  which  amounts  to  about  three 
days  in  400  years ; the  pope  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  Clavins 
and  Ciaconius,  ordained  that  there  Ihould  be  omitted  a day  in 
every  three  centuries  out  of  four;  fo  that  ever}'  century,  v/hich. 
would  otherwlfe  be  a biffextile  year,  is  made  to  be  only  a cem- 
mon  year,  excepting  only  fuch  centuries  as  are  exaftly  clivifiblc 
by  four,  which  happens  once  in  four  centuries.  See  Bissex- 
tile. This  reformation  of  the  calendar,  or  the  new  ftyle,  as 
we  call  it,  commenced  in  the  countries  under  the  popifli  in- 
fluence, on  the  4th  of  OAober  1582,  when  10  days  were 
omitted  at  once,  which  had  been  over- run  fmee  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  by  the  furplus  of  ii 
minutes  each  year.  But  in  England  it  only  commenced  in 
1732,  when  II  days  were  omitted  at  once,  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber being  accounted  the  14th  that  year  ; as  the  furplus  minutes 
had  then  amounted  to  1 1 days. 

Julian  Chrijlian  Calendar,  is  that  in  which  the  days  of 
the  week  are  determined  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
by  means  of  the  folar  cycle ; and  the  new  and  full  moons, 
particularly  the  pafchal  full  moon,  with  the  feaft  of  Eaftcr, 
and  the  other  moveable  feafts  depending  upon  it,  by  means  of 
golden  numbers,  or  lunar  cycles,  rightly  difpofed  through  the 
Julian  year.  See  Cycle,  and  Golden  Number. 

In  this  calendar,  it  is  I'uppofcd  that  the  vernal  eejuinox  is  fixed 
to  the  3 1 ft  day  of  March;  and  that  the  golden  numbers,  or 
cycles  of  19  years,  conftantly  indicate  the  places  of  the.  new 
and  full  moons ; though  both  are  erroneous ; and  from  hence 
arofe  a great  irregularit}'  in  the  time  of  Ealter.  f 

Gregorian  Calendar,  is  that  which,  by  means  of  Epatfts, 
rightly  dil'pofed  through  the  feveral  months,  determines  the 
new  and  full  moons,  with  the  time  of  Eafter,  and  the  move- 
able  feafts  depending  upon  it,  in  the  Grigorian  year.  ' This 
differs  therefore  from  the  Julian  calendar,  both  in  the  form  of 
the  year,  and  in  as  much  as  epaffs  are  fubliituted  inftead  of 
golden  numbers.  See  Epact. 

Though  the  Gregorian  calendar  I c more  accurate  than  the 
Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  imperfertions,  as  Scaliger  and 
Calvifius  have  fully  fticwn  ; nor  is  it  pcrh:ips  jictlible  to  devife 
any  one  that  fliall  be  quite  perfect.  Yet  the  Reformed  ca- 
lendar, and  that  which  is  ordered  to  be  obferved  in  England, 
by  add  of  parliament  made  the  24th  of  George  II.  come 
very  near  to  the  point  of  acc.nra'\y  : for  by  that  acd  it  is  or- 
dered that  “ Eafter-day,  on  whii|h  the  reft  dcjiend,  is  alway.-i 
the  firft  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  happens  upon  or 
next  after  the  3ift  day  of  March  ; and  if  the  full  moon  happens 
upon  a Sunday,  Eafter-day  is  the  Sunday  after." 

Reformed  or  Correct'd  Calendar,  is  that  which,  rejeding 
all  the  apparatus  of  golden  numbers,  epails,  and  dominical 
letters,  determines  the  equinox,  and  the  pafchal  full  moon, 
with  the  moveable  feafts  dejicnding  upon  it,  by  computation 
from  aftronomical  tables.  I'his  calendar  was  introduced  among' 
the  protcliant  Hates  of  Germany  in  the  year  1700,  when  ii 
days  were  omitted  in  the  month  of  Echrnar^',  to  make  llie 
correded  ftyle  agree  with  the  Gregorian.  I'his  alteration  in 
the  form  of  the  year  they  admitlcd  for  a time  ; in  expedation 
that,  the  true  quantity  ol  the  tropical  year  being  at  length 
more  accurately  determined  by  (jhlervatlon,  the  Romanifts  would 
agree  with  them  on  fome  more  convenient  intercal.ition. 

fie.nv  French  Cat.i'.ndau,  is  quite  a new  form  of  calendar 
that  commenced  in  France  on  the  2:.d  of  Se])temlK>r  1702.  Al- 
though it  has  exifted  ever  lincc  that  time,  it  does  uot  cer- 
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twln'.y  appear  wliether  this  new  calendar  will  be  made  per- 
manent or  not ; but  at  kail  as  a curiofity  in  the  Icience  of 
chronology,  a very  brief  account  of  it  may  not  improperly  be 
■introduced  in  this  place. 

, The  year,  in  this  calendar,  commences  at  midnight  thebe- 
ginning  of  that  day  in  which  falls  the  true  autumnal  equinox 
tor  the  obi'ervatory  of  Paris.  The  year  is  divided  into  12  equal 
months,  ot  ^30  days  each  ; after  which  five  fupplementarj'  days 
are  added,  to  complete  the  365  days  of  the  ordinary  year: 
thcl'e  live  days  do  not  belong  to  any  month.  Each  month  is 
divided  into  three  decades  of  10  days  each  3 dillinguiflied  by 
I ft,  2(1,  and  3d  decade.  All  thefe  are  named  according  to 
the  order  of  the  natural  numbers,  viz.  the  ill,  2d,  3d,  &:c. 
month,  or'day  ot  the  decade,  or  of  the  lupplementary  days. 
The  years  \diich  receive  an  intercalary  day,  when  the  polition 
of  the  equinox  requires  it,  which  we  call  embolifmic  or  bif- 
fextilc,  they  call  olimpic  5 and  the  period  of  four  years,  ending 
with  an  olimpic  year,  is  called  an  olimpiade  3 the  intercalary 
day  being  placed  after  the  ordinary  five  lupplementary  days, 
and  making  the  laft  day  of  the  olimpic  year.  Each  day,  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  is  divided  into  10  parts,  each  part  into 
10  others,  and  to  on  to  the  laft  meaturable  portion  of  time. 

In  this  calendar  too  the  months  and  days  of  them  have  new 
names.  T.’he  firft  three  months  of  the  year,  of  which  the 
.autumn  is  compofed,  take  their  etymology,  the  firft  from  the 
vintage  which  takes  place  from  .September  to  0(9:obcr,  and  is 
called  ^’endnuiaire  5 the  fecond,  hrimairc,  from  the  mifts  and 
low  fogs,  which  lliew  as  it  were  the  tranfudation  of  nature 
froai  Oiftober  to  November : the  third,  frhnairc,  from  the 
cold,  fometimes  dry  and  foinetimes  moift,  which  is  felt  from 
November  to  December.  The  three  winter  months  take  their 
etymology,  the  firft,  nivofe,  from  the  fnow  which  whitens  the 
earth  from  December  to  January  3 the  fecond,  fluvio/i’,  from 
'the  rains  which  ufually  fall  in  greater  abundance  from  January 
•to  Febniary3  the  third,  ’ventofe,  from  the  wind  which  dries 
the  earth  from  Februar}"  to  I\Iarch.  The  three  fpring  months 
take  their  etymology,  the  firft,  gmnhial,  from  the  fermenta- 
tion and  development  of  the  fap  from  March  to  April  3 the 
fecond,  floreal,  fmm  the  blowing  of  the  flowers  from  April  to 
NIay3  the  third, /'/•u/nlr/,  from  the  Imiling  fecundity  of  the 
meadow  crops  from  May  to  June.  I.aftly,  the  three  lummer 
months  take  their  etymology,  the  firft,  inejj'ulor,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  waving  ears  of  corn  and  the  golden  harvefts 
which  cover  the  fields  from  June  to  July  3 the  fecond,  ihcrvii- 
dor,  from  the  heat,  at  once  folar  and  terreftrial,  which  inflames 
the  air  from  July  to  Augutt3  the  third,  yr//J/;r/or,  from  the 
fruits  gilt  and  ripened  by  the  fun  from  Auguft  to  September. 
Thus,  the  whole  J2  months  are,  Autumn,  Vendemiaire,  Bru- 
inaire,  Friniaire. — IV'inter,  Nivofe,  Pluviofe,  Ventofe. — Spring, 
Germinal,  Floreal,  Prairial. — Summer,  Meifidor,  Thennidor, 
Eru6lidor. 

FVom  thefe  denominations  it  follows,  that  by  the  mere  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  the  month,  every  one  readily  perceives 
Three  things  and  all  their  relations,  viz.  the  kind  of  leafoii,  the 
temperature,  and  the  Hate  of  vegetation  : for  inftance,  in  tlic 
word  germinal,  his  imagination  will  eafily  conceive,  by  the 
termination  of  the  word,  that  the  fpring  commences  3 by  the 
conllnklion  of  the  word,  that  the  elementary  agents  are  hnfied  3 
and  by  the  fignification  of  the  word,  that  the  buds  unfold 
thcmfelves. 

As  to  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  or  decade  of  10 
days  each,  which  they  have  adopted  iiillcad  of  leven,  as  thefe 
bear  the  ftamp  of  judicial  aftrologv  and  heathen  mythology, 
they  are  Amply  called  from  the  firft  ten  numbers  ; thus,  Primidi, 
Duodi,  'IVidi,  Quartidi,  Quintidi,  Sextidi,  Septidi,  Odlidi, 
N'onidi,  Decadi. 

In  the  almanac,  ot  annual  calendar,  inlicad  of  the  multitude 
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of  faints,  (tne  for  each  day  of  the  year,  as  In  the  poplfti  calen- 
dars, they  annex  to  every  day  the  name  of  fome  animal,  or 
utcnfil,  or  work,  or  fruit,  or  flower,  or  vegetable,  &c.  appro- 
priate and  moft  proper  to  the  times.  ^ ^ 

AJlronomical  Calendar,  an  inftrument  engraven  upon  cop- 
per-plates, printed  on  paper,  and  pafted  on  board,  with  a brafs 
llider  which  carries  a hair,  and  ftiews  by  infpeiflion,  the  fun’ff 
meridian,  altitude,  right  afeenfion,  declination,  rifing,  fettino’, 
amplitude,  &c.  to  a greater  exaftnefs  than  can  be  ftiewn  by  the 
common  globes.  ^ 

Calendar  of  prifoners,  inlaw,  a lift  of  all  the  prifoners’ 
names  in  the  cuftody  of  each  relpedive  flieriff.  See  the  article 
Execution. 

CALENDARIUM  Flor.e,  In  botany,  a calendar  contain- 
ing an  exacT;  regifter  of  the  refpeiftive  times  in  which  the  plants 
of  any  given  province  or  climate  germinate,  expand,  and  ftied 
their  leaves  and  flowers,  or  ripen  and  difperfe  their  feeds.  For 
particulars  on  this  curious  fubjehl,  fee  the  articles  Defoliatio, 
Efflorescent!. \,  F'kondescentia,  I’kuctescentia,  anil 
Germinatio. 

CALENDER,  a certain  machine  ufed  in  manufaiftories  to 
prels  woollen  and  filken  ftuft's  and  linens,  to  make  them  fmooth, 
even,  and  glofty,  or  to  give  them  a waved  appearance,  or  water 
them,  as  may  lie  feeri  in  mohairs  and  tabbies.  This  inftru' 
ment  is  compofed  of  two  thick  cylinders  or  rollers,  of  very  hard 
and  well-polilhed  wood,  round  which  the  ftuft’s  to  be  calendered 
are  wound  : thefe  rollers  are  placed  crofs-wife  between  two  very 
thick  boards,  the  lower  ferving  as  a fixed  bafe,  and  the  upper 
moveable  by  means  of  a thick  ferew  with  a rope  faftened  to  a 
fpindle  which  makes  its  axis:  the  uppermoft  board  is  loaded 
with  large  ftones  weighing  2o,ooolb.  or  more.  At  Paris  thev 
have  an  extraordinary  machine  of  tliis  kind,  called  the  royal 
calender,  made  by  order  of  M.  Colbert.  The  lower  table  or 
plank  is  made  of  a block  of  I'mooth  marble,  and  the  upper  i.s 
lined  with  a plate  of  poliftied  copper. — The  alternate  motion  of 
the  upper  board  fometimes  one  way,  and  fometimes  another, 
together  with  the  prodigious  weight  laid  upon  it,  gives  the  fluff's 
their  glofs  and  fmoothnefs  5 or  gives  them  the  waves,  by  mak- 
ing the  cylinders  on  which  they  are  put  roll  with  great  force 
over  the  undermoft  board.  When  they  would  put  a roller  from 
under  the  calender,  they  only  incline  the  undermoft  board  of 
the  machine.  The  drefling  alone,  with  the  many  turns  they 
ni:ike  the  ftuft's  and  linens  undergo  in  the  calender,  gives  the 
waves  or  waters  them,  as  the  workmen  call  it.  It  is  a miftake 
to  think,  as  fome  have  alTertcd,  and  Chambers  among  others, 
that  they  ufe  rollers  with  a lhallow  Indenture  or  engraving  cut 
into  them. 

CALENDER  of  Montf.ith,  a diftricl  in  the  fouth-weft 
corner  of  Perthfliire  in  Scotland. 

CALFINDEKS,  a fort  of  Mahometan  friars,  fo  called  from 
Santon  Calender!  their  founder.  This  Santon  went  bare-headed, 
without  a ihirt,  and  with  the  Ikin  of  a wild  bealt  thrown  over 
his  ftioulders.  He  wore  a kind  of  ajiron  before,  the  Itrings  of 
which  were  adorned  with  counterfeit  precious  ftones.  His  dil- 
ciples  are  rather  a fe6l  of  Epicureans  than  a fociety  of  religious. 
RFey  honour  a tavern  as  much  as  they  do  a inofque  3 and  think 
they  pay  as  acceptable  worlhip  to  God  by  the  free  ufe  of  his 
creatures,  as  others  do  by  the  greateft  aufterities  and  aiSls  of 
devotion.  They  are  called,  in  I’erlia  and  Arabia,  AbJah,  or 
Ahdallat,  i.  c.  perfons  confecrated  to  the  honour  and  fervice  (if 
God.  Their  garment  is  a tingle  coat,  made  up  of  a variety  of 
pieces,  and  (juilted  like  a rug.  They  preach  in  the  market ' 
places,  and  live  upon  what  their  auditors  heftow  on  them.  I’hey 
arc  generally  very  vicious  perfons : for  which  rcalon  they  arc 
not  admitted  into  any  houfes. 

CALliNDS,  in  limman  antiquity.  See  Kalends. 

CALENDULA,  The  marigold 3 a genus  of  the  poly- 
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jjamia  necefliina  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  dais  of 
plants } and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  Compofita:.  The  receptade  is  naked,  there  is  no  j^appus, 
the  calyx  is  polyphyllous  and  equal,  the  feeds  of  the  difk 
membranaceous.  Of  this  there  are  eight  fpecies,  none  of  them 
natives  of  Europe.  The  common  kind  is  fo  well  known  as  to 
need  no  definition ; and  none  of  the  others  merit  any,  except 
the  fruticofj,  which  has  lately  been  introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  has  a llender  llirubby  perennial  ftalk, 
which  rifes  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  but  requires 
fupport : this  fends  out  a great  number  of  weak  branches  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  which  hang  downward  unlefs  they  are 
fupportcd ; they  are  garnilhed  with  oval  leaves,  having  fliort 
flat  footftalks ; thefe  are  of  a fliining  green  colour  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  paler  underneath  : the  flowers  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  on  fiiort  naked  footllalks.  This  is  eafily 
propagated  by  cuttings;  which  may  be  planted  at  any  time  in 
liunmer  in  a lliady  border,  or  otherwife  fliaded  with  mats  in 
the  heat  of  the  day:  in  five  or  fix  weeks  thefe  will  have  taken 
root,  when  they  flrould  be  feparately  taken  up,  each  put  in  a 
feparate  pot,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
root;  then  they  may  be  placed,  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants, 
in  a fheltered  lituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  froll 
begins,  when  -they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe, 
placing  them  near  the  windows,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free 
air;  for  this  plant  only  requires  prote6tion  from  froft.  The 
feeds  of  the  common  fort  may  be  fown  in  March  or  April, 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ; and  will  require  no  other  cul- 
ture but  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  to  thin  the  plants 
where  they  are  too  thick.  The  flowers  of  the  common  mari- 
gold were  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  but  their  properties  are 
too  feeble  to  entitle  them  to  any  notice. 

CALENTIUS  (Elifius),  a Neapolitan  poet  and  profe  au- 
thor. He  was  preceptor  to  Frederic  the  fon  of  Ferdinand  king 
pf  Naples,  and  the  carlieft  writer  on  the  illegality  of  putting 
criminals  to  death,  e.xcept  for  murder.  He  died  in  the  year  150,3. 

CALENTURE,  a feverifh  diforder  incident  to  failors  in 
hot  countries ; the  principal  fymptom  of  which  is  their  ima- 
gining the  fea  to  be  green  fields  ; and  hence,  attemjiting  to  walk 
abroad  in  thefe  imaginary  places  of  delight,  they  are  fretpiently 
drowned.  Vomits,  bleeding,  a fparediet,  &c.  are  recommended 
in  this  diforder. 

CALEl’JN  (Ambrofius),  an  Augirflin  monk  of  Calepio, 
whence  he  took  his  name,  in  the  i6th  century.  He  is  author 
of  a diflionar}'  of  eight  languages^  fince  augmented  by  Palierut 
and  others. 

C.VLETURE,  a fort  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  fame  name.  I'he  Dutch  became  mailers  of  it 
in  but  were  afterwards  oblisjed  to  leave  it.  E.  loHff. 

80.  51.  N.  lat.  6.  38. 

CALF,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  ox  kind.  There  are 
two  ways  of  breeding  calves  that  arc  intended  to  be.  reared. 
1 he  one  is  to  let  the  calf  run  about  with  its  dam  all  the  year 
round;  which  is  the  method  in  the  cheap  breeding  countries, 
and  is  generally  allowed  to  make  the  hell  cattle,  'i'he  other  is 
to  take  them  trom  the  dam  after  they  have  fucked  nbouL  a fort- 
night: they  are  then  to  be  taught  to  drink  ihit  milk,  which  is 
to  be  made  jull  warm  for  them,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  give 
it  them  too  hot.  'I'he  bell  lime  of  weaning  calves  is  from 
January  to  May:  they  fliould  have  milk  for  12  weeks  after; 
and  a tortnight  before  that  is  left  oil',  water  Ihould  be  mixed 
with  the  milk  in  larger  and  larger  quantities.  When  the  calf 
has  been  fed  on  milk  for  about  a month,  little  whil'jis  of  hav 
Ihould  be  jilaced  .all  about  him  in  clell  Hicks  to  induce  him  to 
cat.  lu  the  beginning  of  April  they  ihould  be  turned  out  to 
grals;  »)iily  for  a few  days  they  Ihould  be  taken  in  for  the  night, 
and  have  milk  and  water  given  -them ; the  lame  nuv  .alfo  be 


given  them  in  a pail  fometimes  in  the  field,  till  they  are  fo  able 
to  feed  themfelves  that  they  do  not  regard  it.  The  grafs  they 
arc  turned  into  muft  not  be  too  rank,  but  ftiort  and  fweet,  that 
they  may  like  it,  and  yet  get  it  with  fome  labour.  Calves 
Ihould  always  be  weaned  at  grafs;  for  if  it  be  done  with  hay 
and  water,  they  often  grow  big-bellied  on  it,  and  are  apt  to 
rot.  When  thofe  among  the  males  are  fele.5lcd  which  are  to 
be  kept  as  bulls,  the  reft  Ihould  be  gelt  for  oxen : the  fooner 
the  better.  Eetween  10  and  20  days  is  a proper  age.  About 
London  almoft  all  the  calves  are  fatted  for  the  butcher.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a good  market  for  them ; and 
the  lands  there  are  not  fo  profitable  to  breed  upon  as  in  cheaper 
countries.  The  way  to  make  calves  fat  and  fine  is,  the  keeping 
them  very  clean;  giving  them  frefli  litter  every  day;  and  the 
hanging  a large  chalk-ftone  in  fome  corner  where  they  can 
eafily  get  at  it  to  lick  it,  but  where  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  being- 
fouled  by  their  dung  and  urine.  The  coops  are  to  be  placed  fo 
as  not  to  have  too  much  fun  upon  them,  and  fo  high  above  the 
ground  that  the  urine  may  run  off.  They  alfo  bleed  them  once 
when  they  are  a month  old,  and  a fecond  time  before  they  kill 
them ; which  is  a great  addition  to  the  beauty  and  whitenefs  of 
their  lleflr  : the  bleeding  is  by  fome  rejieated  much  oftener,  but 
this  is  lullicient.  Calves  are  very  apt  to  be  loofe  in  their 
bowels,  which  waftes  them.  The  remedy  is  to  give  them  chalk 
feraped  among  milk,  pouring  it  down  with  a horn,  If  this 
does  not  fuccecck  they  give  them  bole  armenic  in  large  dofes, 
and  ulc  the  cold  bath  every  morning.  If  a cow  will  not  let  a 
ftrange  calf  fuck  her,  the  common  method  is  to  rub  both  her- 
nofe  and  the  calf’s  with  a little  brandy,  which  generally  recon- 
ciles them. 

Golden  C.\LF,  an  idol  fet  up  and  worlhipped  by  the  Ifraelites 
at  the  foot  of  Mount'  Sinai  in  their  palTage  through  the  wilder- 
nefs  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Gx'L'e-Skvn,  in  the  leather  manufafture,  are  prepared  and 
drelfed  by  the  tanners,  Ikinners,  and  curriers,  who  fell  them 
for  the  ufe  of  the  flioe-makers,  fadlers,  book-binders,  and 
other  artificers,  who  employ  them  in  their  feveral  manufaclures. 

O.x'LV-Skin  drejjcd  in  Jumacb,  denotes  the  ftiin  of  this  ani- 
mal curried  black  on  the  hair  fide,  and  dved  of  an  orange  co- 
lour on  the  Hefh  fide,  by  means  of  fumach,  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
making  of  belts.  The  Engliili  calf  fldn  is  much  valued  abroad; 
and  the  commerce  very  conliderable  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries; where  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  it,  but 
hitherto  in  vain.  "What  is  like  to  baffle  all  endeavours  for 
imitating  the  Englifli  calf  in  France  is,  the  fmallnefs  and 
weaknefs  of  the  calves  about  Paris ; which  at  fifteen  days  old 
are  not  fo  big  as  ours  when  they  come  into  the  world. 

Sea-C-MA-'.  See  Sea  Bkak. 

CALI,  a town  of  Pojieyan  in  South  America,  fcated  in  a 
valle)’^  of  the  fame  name  on  the  river  Cain-a.  The  governor 
of  the  province  ufually  rclidei  there.  Long.  78.  5.  N, 
lat.  3.  15. 

CiALlBER,  or  Calipkr,  properly  denotes  the  diameter  of 
any  body;  thus  we  f:i}',  two  columns  of  the  lame  caliber,  the 
caliber  of  the  bore  of  a gun,  tbe  caliber  of  a bullet,  &:c. 

G\LiBVA\-Com/h/JfiS,  or  C\TAv::\{-Co7np,'i/fes,  or  limply  Ca~ 
Mi’KKS,  a fort  of  compalTes  made  with  bowed  or  arched  leg.-;, 
the  better  to  take  the  diameter  of  any  round  bodv ; as  the  di- 
ameters of  balls,  or  the  bores  ol  guns  ; or  the  diameter,  and  even 
length  of  calks,  and  fuch  like.  'I'he  heft  tort  of  calipers  ufually 
toutain  the  following  artide.s,  viz.  ill.  the  mcafure  of  convc.x 
diameters  in  inches,  See.;  2d,  of  concave  diameters ; 3d,  the 
weight  of  iron  ftiut  of  given  diameters;  qtb,  the  weight  of 
iron  Ihot  lor  given  gun  bores;  5th,  the  dcgi’ecs  of  a femicir- 
clc  ; 6:h,  the  jiroporlion  of  troy  and  .avoirdupois  weight; 
7th,  the  proportion  of  Fnglilh  and  French  feet  and  pounds 
weight;  8lh,  fadtors  ul'ed  in  circular  and  fphericaj  figures; 
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Qih,  tables  of  the  fpecific  gravities  ami  weights  of  bodies; 
jotfi,  tildes  of  the  quantity  of  jmwiler  ncceUary  for  the  proof 
Mid  Icrvic.e  of  brafs  and  iron  guns;  uth,  rules  for  computing 
the  number  of  Ihot  or  fliells  in  a complete  pile  ; 12th,  rules 
for  the  fall  or  dcl'ccnt  of  heavy  bodies ; 13th,  rules  for  the 
ralfmg  of  water ; 14th,  rules  for  firing  artilleiy  and  mortars ; 
15th,  a line  of  inches;  i6th,  logarithmic  fcales  of  nucnbcis, 
fines,  verfed  fines,  and  tangents;  17th,  a feftoral  line  of  equal 
parts,  or  the  line  of  lines;  iSth,  a feftoral  line  of  planes  and 
i'uperficies;  and  19th,  a fedloral  line  of  fol ids. 

The  calipers  are  exhibited  in  PI.  61.  Their  furniture  and 
life  we  lhall  now  deferibe.  Let  the  four  faces  of  this  inltru- 
nient  be  diftinguifliecl  by  the  letters  A,  E,  C;  D.  A and  D 
confift  of  a, circular  head  and  leg;  B and  C con  fill:  only  of  a 
leg.  On  the  circular  head  adjoining  to  the  leg  of  the  face  A 
are  divifions  denominated  Jhot  diameters  ; which  tliow  the  dif- 
tance  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  of  the  points  of  the  ca- 
lipers when  they  are  o])cned ; fo  that  if  a ball  not  exceeding 
fen  inches  be  introduced  between  them,  the  bevil  edge  E marks 
its  diameter  amonir  thefe  divifions. 

O 

On  the  circular  bevil  part  E of  the  face  E is  a fcale  of  divl- 
Cons  diltinguiflied  hy  Ih . weight  of  iron  JJect . When  the  di- 
ameter of  any  fliot  is  taken  between  the  points  of  the  calipers, 
the  Inner  edge  of  the  leg  A fliows  Its  weight  In  avoirdupois 
jmunds,  provided  It  be  lb.  i,  i,  1^,  2,  3,  4,  5,^,  6,  8,  9,12, 
i<5,  18,  24,  26,  32,  36,  or  42  ; the  figiu-es  nearefl:  the  bevil 
edge  anfwering  to  the  ihort  lines  in  the  I'calc,  and  thofe. behind 
them  to  the  longer  ftrokes.  d’kis  fcale  is  conftmfted  on  the 
following  geometrical  theorem,  w’z.  that  the  weights  of  fjiheres 
areas  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
circular  head  of  the  f.ice  A Is  a fcale  of  divifions  marked  Iwres 
of  guns ; for  the  ufc  of  which,  the  legs  of  the  calipers  are  dipped 
acrols  each  other,  till  the  fteel  points  touch  the  concave  fur- 
face  of  the  gun  in  its  greated  breadth;  then  the  bevil  edge  F 
of  the  face  E will  cut  a divifion  in  the  fcale  flowing  the  dia- 
tueter  of  the  bore  in  inches  and  tenths. 

Within  the  leaks  Jbot  and  lore  diameters  on  the  circular 
part  of  A,  arc  <livifions  maikcd  .•  the  inner  figures 

V d’  5t>  3^’  correfpond  to  the  longcf 

lines;  and  the  figures  i,  2,  4,  6,  9,  16,  24,  32,  42,  to  the 
ihort  ftrokes.  ^^'hen  the  bore  of  a gun  is  taken  between  the 
points  of  the  caliper,  the  bevil  edge  F of  the  face  B will  either 
cut  or  be  near  one  of  thefe  divifions,  and  flow  the  weight  of 
Iron  fiot  proper  for  that  gun. 

On  the  upper  half  of  the’  circular  head  of  the  face  A are 
flirec  concentric  fcales  of  degrees;  the  outer  fcale  confifing  of 
iSo  degrees  numbered  from  right  to  left,  to,  20,  See.  the 
middle  numbered  the  contrary  way,  and  the  outer  leak  be- 
ginning at  the  middle  with  o,  and  numbered  on  each  fide  to 
90  degrees.  Thefe  fcales  ferve  to  take  the  quantity  of  an  an- 
gle, either  entering  or  faliant.  For  an  entering  or  internal 
angle,  apply  the  kgs  of  the  calipers  fo  that  its  outward  edges 
coincide  with  the  legs  of  the  given  angle,  the  degree  cut  by  the 
bevil  edge  F in  the  outer  fcale  flows  the  incafire  of  I lie  angle 
fought:  for  a faliant  or  external  angle,  flip  the  kgs  of  the  ca- 
lipers acrofs  each  other,  fo  that  their  outward  edges  may  coin- 
cide with  the  kgs  forming  the  angle,  ami  the  degree  marked 
fill  the  middle  fcale  by  the  bevil  edge  K will  flow  the  mcafure 
of  the  angle  required.  The  inner  leak  will  feeve  lo  determine 
the  elevation  of  cannon  and  mortars,  or  of  any  oblique  ['lane. 
Let  one  end  of  a thread  be  fixed  Into  the  notch  on  the  plate  E, 
and  any  weight  tied  to  the  other  end  ; apjdy  the  f raight  fide  of 
the  plate  A to  Iheiidc  of  the  body  whole  inclination  is  fought; 
hold  it  in  this  pofition,  and  move  the  plate  E,  till  the  thread 
falls  upon  the  line  near  the  centre  marked  J\rf>.  Then  will 
the  bevil  edge  F cut  the  degrees  on  the  inner  leak;  fliowing  the 
inclination  of  that  body  to  the  horizon. 


On  the  face  C near  the  point  of  the  calipers  Is  a little 
table  flowing  the  proportion  of  troy  and  avoirdupois  weights, 
by  which  one  kind  of  weight  may  be  eafily  reduced  into  ano- 
ther. Near  the  extreme  of  the  face  D of  the  calipers  are  two  ta- 
bles fliowing  the  proportion  between  the  pounds  weight  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  alfo  between  the  lengths  of  the  foot  mea- 
fure  of  England  and  France.  Near  the  extreme  of  the  face' 
A is  a table  containing  four  rules  of  the  circle  and  fphere ; and 
geometrical  figures  with  numbers  annexed  to  them  : the  firf  is 
a circle  including  the  proportion  in  round  numbers  of  the  di- 
ameter to  its  circumference;  the  fecond  is  a circle,  inferibed  in 
a fquare,  and  a fquare  within  that  circle,  and  another  circle  in 
the  inner  fquare : the  numbers  28,  22,  above  this  figure  ex- 
hibit the  proportion  of  the  outward  fquare  to  the  area  of  the 
inferibed  circle;  and  the  numbers  14,  ii,  below  it  Ihow  the 
proportion  between  the  area  of  the  inferibed  fquare  and  the 
area  of  its  inferibed  circle.  The  third  is  a cube  infcHbed  in  a* 
fphere;  and  the  number  89*,  fliows  that  a cube  of  iron,  in- 
feribed in  a fphere  of  X2  Inches  in  diameter,  weighs  89-. 
The  fourth  is  a fphere  in  a cube,  and  the  number  243  expreli'es 
the  weight  in  pounds  of  a fphere  Inferibed  in  a cube  whofe  fide 
is  1 2 inches : the  fifth  reprefents  a c) Under  and  cone  of  one 
foot  diameter  and  height:  the  number  in  the  cylinder  fhows, 
that-  an  iron  cylinder  of  that  diameter  and  height  weighs 
364.5  lb.  and  the  number  121.5  in  the  cone  exprelTes  the 
weight  of  a cone,  the  diameter  of  whofe  bafe  is  12  inches, 
and  of  the  fame  height : the  fixth  figure  fliows  that  an  iron 
cube,  whofe  fide  is  12  inches,  weighs  lb.  and  that  a fquare 
pyramid  of  iron,  whofe  bafe  is  a fquare  foot  and  height  12 
inches,  weighs  154-  lb.  The  numbers  which  have  been  hi- 
therto fixed  to  the  four  laft  figures  were  not  ftriflly  tnie  ; and 
therefore  the_y  have  been  corredfed  in  the  figure  here  referred 
to ; and  by  thefe  the  figures  on  any  inftrument  of  this  kind 
fliould  be  correfted  likewife. 

On  the  kg  B of  the  calipers,  is  a table  fliowing  the  weights 
of  a cubic  inch  or  foot  of  various  bodies  in  pounds  avoirdu- 
]iois.  On  the  face  D of  the  circular  head  of  the  calipers  is  a 
table  contained  between  live  concentric  fegments  of  rings  : the 
inner  one  marked  Giais  fliows  the  nature  of  the  gun  or  the 
weight  of  ball  it  carries  ; the  two  next  rings  contain  the  quan- 
tity of  powder  ufed  for  proof  and  fen  icc  to  brafs  guns,  and  the 
two  outermoft  rings  fliow  the  quantity  for  proof  and  fervice  in 
iron  cannon.  On  the  face  A is  a table  exhibiting  the  method  of 
computing  the  number  of^Jhot  or  Jbells  in  a triangular,  fquare, 
or  reflangular  pile.  Near  this  is  placed  a table  containing  the 
principal  rules  relative  to  the  /iz//  of  bodies,  exprefl'cd  in  an  al- 
gebraic manner  : nearer  the  centre  we  have  another  table  of 
rules  for  railing  water,  calculated  on  the  fuppofition,  that  one 
horfe  is  equal  in  this  kind  of  labour  to  five  men,  and  that  one 
man  will  raife  a hogfliead  of  water  to  eight  feet  of  height  in 
one  minute,  and  work  at  that  rate  for  lume  hours.  N.  B. 
Hogflicads  are  reckoned  at  fixty  gallons. 

Some  of  the  leading  principles  in  gunnery,  relative  to  firing 
from  guns  and  mortars,  are  exprelfed  on  the  face  B of  the  ca- 
lipers. Befides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  the  fcales 
ufually  marked  on  the  fc£tor  are  laid  down  on  this  inftrument  r 
thus  the  line  of  inches  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  calipers,, 
or  on  the  ftraight  borders  of  the  faces  C,  D : the  logarithmic 
fcales  of  numbers,  fines,  verfed  fines,  an<l  tangents,  are  placed 
along  thefe  faces  near  the  ftraight  edges  r the  line  of  lines  is 
])!aced  on  the  fame  faces  in  an  angular  pofition,  and  marked 
Lin.  The  lines  of  plains  or  lupcrlicies  are  alfo  exhibited  on 
the  faces  C and  JL  tending  towards  the  centre,  and  marked 
Plan.  Finally,  the  lines  of  iblids  are  laid'on  the  fame  faces 
tending  towaids  the  centre,  and  diftingfilihed  by  So]. 

CALICOULAN,  or  Quillon,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  on  the  coaft  of  JMalabar,  and  in  the  peninfula  on 
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tTiis  tlic  Ganges,  where  the  Dutch  have  a faiSloiy.  E. 
long.  75.  21.  N.lat.p.  5._ 

CALICl’T,  V country  in  the  peninfula  of  Ilimlollan,  on 
the  coalt  of  Malabar,  62  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  woods,  rivers,  and  marflies ; produces 
pepper,  ginger,  aloes,  and  rice  j and  the  tree.s  are  always 
green.  There  is  a tree,  which  produces  a kind  of  dates,  irom 
which  they  obtain  fugarandoil.  This  country  was  fubjcdl  to 
Tippoo  Sultan,  regent  of  Ivlyfore;  but,  by  the  detinitive  treaty 
of  peace,  March  18,  1792,  part  of  it  (63  talooks)  was  ceded 
to  the  Englifli  Eali  India  Company.  Calicut  is  the  principal 
town. 

Calicut,  a town  in  the  peninfula  of  Hindollan,  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  320  miles  S.  W.  of  -Madras.  The  Eriglilh 
have  a factoiy  here.  This  city  is  remarkable  for  being  the  firll: 
Indian  port  vifited  by  European  (hipping;  it  being difeovered  by 
the  Portuguefe,  when  they  came  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  1498.  It  was  then  the  moll  fiourilhing  place 
on  the  coall  of  Ttlalabar,  but  appears  to  have  declined  in  its 
confeijuence  foon  after}  the  new  power  of  the  Portuguefe  hav- 
ing occalioned  a revolution  throughout  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
peninfula.  Lon.  74.  24.  E.  Lat.  li.  18.  N. 

CALID2E  PLANT.®  (from  calor  heat)  5 plants  that  ai'c  na- 
tive.s  of  warm  climates.  Such  arc  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
South  America,  Eg)'pt,  and  the  tanary  Illands.  'I'hefe  plant.«, 
lavs  Linnaeus,  will  bear  a degree  of  heat  which  is  as  40  on  a 
fcale  in  which  Ih^  freezing  point  is  o,  and  ico  the  heat  of 
boiling  v/ater.  In  the  loth  degree  of  cold  they  ceafe  to  grow, 
lofe  their  leaves,  become  barren,  are  fuffocated,  and  perilli. 

CALIDUCT,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  pipes  or  canals  dif- 
pefed  along  the  walls  of  houfes  or  apartments  5 ufed  by  the 
ancients  for  conveying  heat  to  fevcral  remote  parts  of  the  houfe 
from  one  common  furnace. 

CALIFORNIA,  a peninfula  of  North  America,  on  the 
South  Sea.  It  was  vlfited  in  1^578  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
called  it  New  Albion,  and  took  pofleffion  pf  it  in  the  name  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  In  fummer,  the  heats  are  violent  along  the 
coaft,  for  it  feldom  rains  during  that  feafon  ; but  up  the  coun- 
try the  air  is  more  temperate.  In  winter  the  rains  are  ex- 
celfive ; and,  when  they  are  over,  there  is  a great  dew  every 
tnorning.  It  is  very  healthy;  for  ftrangers,  who, have  been 
there  for  five  years  together,  never  had  any  lickuefs.  It  abounds 
v ith  extenfne  plains,  pleafant  valiies,  and  excellent  pafturcs, 
full  of  fine  fprings.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  -are  willows, 
^•.;od3,  and  wil  1 vines.  California  has  fevcral  trees  and  fruits 
peculiar  to  the  country.  They  have  fourteen  torts  of  grain  ; 
and  they  make  bread  of  the  roots  of  trees  and  ]il:mts.  They 
have  two  kinds  of  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  the  ruuiitry,  one  of 
which  is  about  the  fize  of  a calf  of  two  years  old,  with  a head 
like  a dag,  and  horns  like  a ram  ; their  hair  is  long,  and  their 
hoofs  like  an  ox's  ; the  other  is  a kind  of  Ihcep,  fome  white  and 
others  black ; but  they  dill'er  from  the  European  in  fevcral  rc- 
fpefis.  The  other  animals  arc  like  thole  of  Mexico.  The  in- 
land countr}-,  el’peeially  northward,  is  populous;  but  the  inha- 
bitants live  in  arbours,  made  of  the  boughs  of  tree.®,  in  tummer; 
and  in  winter  they  creep  into  cavc.s  dug  in  the  eaith.  d'he 
go  naked,  except  a piece  of  fine  linen  about  their  hcails  ; 
and  they  have  ornaments  made  of  Hulls,  mixed  with  little 
round  berries,  r.’.out  their  necks  and  arms.  Their  weapons  are 
bows,  arrows,  and  javelins,  which  they  tdways  carry  in  their 
ru.iids  ; for  they  are  often  at  war  , with  each  other,  d'he  wo- 
r|icn  wear  aprons  made  of  ])lalted  recds,  and  rover  (heir 
'oulders  with  the  Ikins  of  beafls,  with  a tort  of  nelworlc  on 
heads.  They  have  alto  neckiaccs  and  bran, lets  like  the 
n«en.  Ihi-y  make  thefe  ornaments  of  a kind  ol  grat's  ; as  al- 
0 bags,  tor  difi'erent  nfes,  and  filhing  nets.  With  this  gral's 
'vali'u  make  cup«,  plates,  dilhes,  and  fomclimcs  umbrellas. 
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They  have  no  form  of  government,  and  little  religion.  They 
are  of  a red  copper  colour,  with  coarfe’  black  hair,  ahd  no 
beards,  like  the  rell  of  the  native  Americans.  If  this  coun- 
try can  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  Eunqiean  nation,  it  mu  ft  be 
to  the  Spaniards  ; becaul'e  no  other  Europeans  have  ever  made 
any  ftay  here, 

CAI.TGA,  in  Homan  Antiquity,  was  the  proper  foldler’s 
flioc,  made  iit  the  fandal  faftiion,  without  upper  leather  to  covef 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  foot,  though  othcvwife  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  and  fatiened  with  thongs.  The  foie  of  the 
caiiga  was  of  wood,  like  the  fabot  of  the  French  peafants,  and 
its  bottom  ftuck  full  of  nail.s  ; which  clavi  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  veiy  long  in  the  fhoes  of  the  fcouts  and  fentinels ; 
v/hence  thefe  were  called  by  the  way  of  diftinftion,  caVigL-e 
fj-rculat07'hr  •,  as  if,  by  mounting  the  wearer  to  a higher  pitch, 
they  gave  a greater  advantage  to  the  fight ; though  others  will 
inive  the  cahgic  fpi'cnlatoiittf  to  h;tvc  been  made  foft  and  woolly, 
to  prevent  their  making  a noife.  From  thefe  caiiga;  it  wasi 
that  the  emperor  Caligula  took  his  name,  as  having  been  born 
in  the  army,  and  aftei*wards  bred  up  in  the  habit  of  a com-* 
mon  foldier.  According  to  Du  Cange,  a fort  of  caltgce  wa^ 
alfo  worn  by  monks  and  bilhops,  when  they  celebrated  mafs 
pontifically. 

CALICAIT,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  ancient  writers 
to  the  common  foKlicrs  in  the  Roman  armies,  by  rcafon  of  the 
caliga  which  they  wore.  The. -caiiga  was  the  badge  or  tj-mbol 
of  a Ibldier  ; whence  to  take  away  the  caiiga  and  belt,  imported 
a tlil'miliing  or  calhioring. 

CALjIGO,  or  Caligatio,  among  the  old  furgeons,  fig- 
nified  an  opacity,  or  cloudinel's  of  the  anterior  J'urface  of  the 
cryfialline  humour  of  the  eye,  or  rather  of  the  capl'ula. 

CALIGULA,  the  Roman  emperor  and  tyrant,  A.  D.  .37, 
began  his  reign  with  every  promifing  appearance  of  becoming 
the  real  father  of  his  people;  but  at  the  end  of  eight  months 
he  was  feized  with  a fever,  which,  it  is  thought,  left  a phrenfv 
on  his  mind  : fur  his  ditjiofition  totally  changed,  and  he  com- 
mitted the  molt  atrocious  adls  of  impiety,  cruelty,  and  folly  j 
fuch  as  proclaiming  his  horfe  conful,  feeding  it  at  his  table,  in- 
troducing it  to  the  temple  in  the  veltments  of  the  priefts  of 
Jupiter,  &c.  and  caufing  'facrifices  to  be  offered  to  himfelf, 
his  wife,  and  the  horfe.  After  having  murdered  many  of  his 
fubjefts  with  his  own  hand,  and  caiil'cd  others  to  be  put  to 
death  without  any  juft  caufe,  he  was  alTaffmated  by  a tribune 
of  the  people  as  he  came  out  of  the  amphitheatre,  A.  D.  41, 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  4th  of  his  reign. 

CALIN,  a compound  metal,  whereof  the  Chinefe  make 
tca-canifters,  &;c.  The  ingredients  feem  to  be  lead  and  tin. 

CALIPH,  or  Kiialif,  the  I'upreme  ecclefiafiical  dignity 
among  the  Saracens  ; or,  a.®  it  is  otherwife  defined,  a lovercigTi 
dignity  among  the  Alahometans,  vetted  with  abfulnte  authority 
in  all  matters  relating  both  to  leligion  and  poliev.  In  the 
Arabic  it  lignifies or  vicar the  caliphs  bearing  the 
fame  relation  to  IMahumet  tlv.it  the  pujies  pretend' they  do  to 
Jelus  Chriil  or  St.  Peter.  It  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  (irnnd 
Signior's  titles,  as  fucreffor  of  Mahomet  ; ami  of  the  Soph of 
Perfia,  as  fuccelibr  of  Ali.  One  oi  the  chief  funiftiors  of  the 
caliph,  in  quality  of  imam  or  chlcl  prleft  of  MuftUlmanifm,  was 
to  begin  the  public  prayers  every  Erid:iy  in  the  chief  molijuc, 
and  to  deliver  the  kbstbbak  or  sermon.  In  after-times,  they 
had  afilftants  for  this  latter  olllce, ; hut  the  former  the  caliphs 
always  performed  in  pciiim.  ’’i'lie  calij.h  was  alfo  obliged  to 
lead  tlio  ijilgiims  to  Mecca  in  prrfoii,  and  to  march  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  his  empire.  He  gi-anted  iisveftitvue  to 
princes;  and  fent  fwords,  liandaids,  gowms,  and  the  like,  as 
prctenls  to  princes  of  the  Mahoim tan  religion  ; who,  though 
they  had  thrown  offthe  yoke  of  the  caliphate,  nevcrlbclefs  held 
of  it  as  viUlals.  'jlhe  caliphs  ul'ually  wesjt  to  the.  mofqur 
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tnonnted  on  mules  3 and  the  Aillans  felglucldcs,  though  maAers 
of  Bagdad,  held  their  ItiiTups,  and  led  their  mules  by  the  bridle 
Ibme  dillance  on  foot,  till  I'uch  lime  as  the  caliphs' gave  them 
the  lign  to  mount  on  horfeback.  At  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  caliph’s  palace,  there  always  hung  a piece  of  black  velvet 
20  cubits  long,  which  reached  to  the  ground,  and  was  called 
the  caliph's  JUeve  3 which  the  grandees  of  his  court  never  failed 
to  kifs  every  day,  with  great  refpeft.  After  the  deftruftion  of 
the  caliphate  by  Hulaku,  the  JNIahometan  princes  appointed 
a particular  officer,  in  their  rcfpe£five  dominions,  who  fuf- 
tains  the  facred  authority  of  caliph.  In  Turkey,  he  goes 
under  the  denomination  of  ?«/////,  .and  in  Perfra  ui'ider  that  of 
Jadne, 

CALIPHA'IE,  the  office  or  dignity  of  caliph  ; fee  the  pre- 
ceding article.  The  fucceffion  of  caliphs  continued  from  the 
death  of  Mahomet  till  the  655th  year  of  the  Hegira,  when  the 
city  of  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the'  Tartars.  After  this,  how- 
ever-, there  were  perfons  who  claiirred  the  caliphate,  as  pretend- 
ing to  be^  of  the  fanrily  of  the  Abaffides,  <md  to  whonr  the- 
fultairs  of  Egypt  rendered  great  honours  at  Cairo,  as  the  trite 
lircceHbrs  of  Mahomet:  Inrt  this  honour  was  merely  titular-, 
and  the  rights  allo'vved  them  orrly  in  matter-s  rcbtiirg  to  t-eli- 
gion  3 and  though  they  Ixrre  the  fovereign  title  o(  caliphs,  they 
were  nevertheleis  fubjecb  and  dependcirts  of  the  lliltans.  In 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  561,  a kind  of  caliphate  w:is  et-efbed  by 
the  fatenrites  in  Africa,  aird  lafted  till  it  was  fupirrelfed  by 
Saladin.  Pliftorians  alfo  Ipcak  of  a third  caliphate  irr  Gcrt.en 
nr  Arabia  Eelr.x,  ere6fcd  by  fotne  princes  of  the  fanrrly  of  the 
Jobites.  The  emperors  of  Morocco  afllrme  the  title  of  grand 
eberiff's  3 and  pretend  to  be  the  true  caliphs,  or  fuccelibrs  of 
Ma’ncmet,  though  under  another  name. 

CALIPPIC  PEKioD,  in  chronology,  a fei-ies  of  Icventy-tix 
years,  perpetually  recurring 3 which  e’lapfed,  the  middle  of  the 
new  and  trrll  moons,  as  its  Inverrtor  Calippus,  an  Athenian, 
imagined,  return  to  the  fame  day  of  the  folar-  year.  Meton,  an 
hundred  years  before,  had  invented  the  period,  or  cycle,  of 
iiineteen  years  3 ailuming  the  cp.antlty  of  the  folar  year  365  d. 

6 b.  18'  56''  50’  31'’-  34’  3 and  the  lunar  month,'  d.  12  h. 
45^  47^^  Calippus,  confiderlug  that  the 

Jkletonic  quantity  of  th'e  folar  year  was  not  exa6I,  multiplied 
Meton’s  period  by  4,  and  thence  arofe  a period  of  76  years, 
called  the  Calippic.  The  Calippic  period,  therefore,  contains 
'^>7159  fmcc  the  lunar  cycle  contains  235  lunalioms, 

and  the  Calippic  period  is  quadruple  of  this,  it  contains  940 
lunations.  I'hls  period  began  in  the  third  year  of  the  12th 
Olympiad,  or  the  43  841'n  of  the  Julian  period.  It  is  demon- 
ilrated,  huw-cver,  that  the  Calippic  period  itlelf  is  not  accu- 
rate 5 that  it  does  not  bring  the  new  and  full  moons  prccifcly 
to  their  places  ; ^ b.  5'  52^'  60'",  being  the  excefs  of  940 
lunations  above  76  Iblar  years  3 but  brings  them  too  late,  by  a 
whole  day  in  225  years. 

CALISTA,  in  fabulous  hlftory,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon 
king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana.  Being  be- 
loved by  Jupiter,  that  god  alfumcd  the  form  of  the  goddefs  of 
chalUty,  by  which  means  he  debauched  her  : but  her  dil'grace 
being  revealed,  as  the  v/as  bathing  with  her  patroneA,  the  in- 
cenfed  deity  turned  her  and  the  Ibn  with  which  (lie  was  preg- 
nant into  bears  5 when  Jupiter,  in  compallion  to  her  fuffcring.s, 
took  them  up  into  the  heavens,  and  made  them  the  ccnftella- 
lions  Urfa  JMajor  and  Urfa  Minor. 

CALIX.  See  Calyx. 

CALIXTIXS,  a name  given  to  thofc  nmoiig  the  lAitherans 
who  follow  the  fentiments  of  George  Calixtus,  a celebrated 
divine,  and  profcflbr  at  HelmAadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick, 
who  died  in  1656  : he  oppofed  the  opinion  of  St.  Anguftin,  on 
predeftination,  grace,  ami  free-will,  and  endeavoured  to  form 
an  union  among  the  various  members  of  the  Borailli,  Lutheran, 
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and  reformed  churches  3 or,  rather,  to  join  them  in  the  bonds 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  charitv. 

(h'-LixTiKS  alfo  denote  a feft  in  Bohemia,  derived  from  the 
Hullites,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  centur)',  who  allerted 
the  ufe  of  the  cup,  z&  ellential  to  the  euchariA.  And  hence 
their  name  ; which  is  formed  from  the  Latin  callx,  a cup. — 
Ihe  Calixtins  arc  not  ranked  by  RomaniAs  in  the  HA  of  here- 
tics, fmee  in  the  main  they  fiill  adhered  to  the  doftrinc  of 
Rome.  The  reformation  they  aimed  at  terminated  in  the  four 
following  articles,  i.  In  reAoring  the  cup  to  the  laitv.  2.  In 
fubj ebbing  the  criminal  clerks  to  the  inmiAimcnt  of'the  civil 
maglArate.  3.  In  Aripping  the  clergy  of  their  lands,  lordAiip.«, 
and  all  temporal  juriidiftion.  4.  In  granting  liberty  to  all 
capable  priefts  to  preach  the  word  of  God. 

CALK  A,  a kingdom  of  Tart-ai-j',  in  Afia,  to  the  eaA  of 
Siberia. 

CALKING.  See  Caulking, 

CAI.KINS,  the  prominent  parts  at  the  extremities  of  at 
horfe-Aioc,  bent  downwards,  and  forged  to  a fort  of  point, 
Calkin.s  are  aj)t  to  make  horfes  trip,  and  occafion  Arains  and 
other  injurie.e.  If  faAiioncd  in  form  of  a hare’s  ear,  they  do  lei's 
damage  3 but  the  great  fquare  calkins  quite  fpoil  the  foot. — ; 
C'alkins  are  either  tingle  or  double,  that  is,  at  one  end  of  the 
Aioe,  or  at  both  : thde  laA  are  deemed  lefs  hurtful,  as  tha 
horl'es  can  tread  more  even. 

CALL,  among-  hunters,  a leAbn  blowa  upon  the  horn,  to 
comfort  the  hounds. 

Call,  an  Englifli  name  for  the  mineral  called  Tungften  or 
M'olfram  by  the  Germans. 

Call,  among  failors,  a fort  of  whiAIe  or  jiipe,  of  filver  or 
brafs,  nfed  by  the  boatf\\-ain  and  his  mates  to  fummon  the 
I'ailors  to  their  duty,  and  direfl  them  in  the  dlA'erent  employ- 
ments of  the  Aiip.  As  the  call  can  be  founded  to  various 
Arains,  each  of  tHem  is  appropriated  to  fome  particular  exer- 
cife  3 Inch  as  hoilblng,  heaving,  lowering,  veering  away,  belay- 
ing, letting  go  a tackle,  ?cc.  The  aft  of  winding  this  inAru- 
ment  is  called  piping,  which  is  as  attentively  obferved  by  fail- 
ors as  the  beat  of  the  drum  to  march,  i-etreat,  rally,  charge,  &:c. 
is  obeyed  by  foldiers. 

Call,  among  fowlers,  the  noife  or  cr}'-  of  a bird,  efpecially 
to  its  young,  or  to  its  mate  in  coupling-time.  One  method  of 
catching  partridges.is  by  the  natural  call  of  a hen  trained  for 
the  purpofe,  which  dra-\ving  the  cocks  to  her,  they  are  entangled, 
in  a net.  DiA'erent  birds  require  dilferent  forts  of  call  3 but 
they  are  moA  of  them  compofed  of  a pipe  or  reed,  with  a little 
leathern  bag  or  purfe,  fomewhat  in  form  of  a bellows  5 which, 
by  the  motion  given  thereto,  yields  a noife  like  that  of  the 
Ipecies  of  bird  to  be  taken.  The  call  for  partridges  is  formed 
like  a boat  bored  through,  and  fitted  with  a pijie  of  fwan’s 
quill,  &c.  to  be  blown  with  the  mouth,  to  make  the  noife  of 
the  cock  partridge,  which  is  very  different  from  the  call  ot  the 
hen.  Calls  for  quails,  Kc.  arc  made  of  a leathern  purfe  in 
Aiape  like  a pear,  fluffed  with  horl'e-hair,  and  fitted  at  the  end 
with  the  bone  of  a cat’s,  hare’s,  or  coney’s  leg,  formed  like  a 
A.igeolet.  I’hey  arc  played,  by  fquec-^ing  the  purfe  in  the  paint 
of  the  hand,  at  the  fame  time  llrlking  on  the  Angeolct  part 
w-ith  the  thumb,  to  counterfeit  the  call  of  the  hcn-quail. 

Call  of  the  Houfe.  See  Calling. 

CALLA,  Wake-kocin,  or  Ethiopian  Arum:  a gen-js  of 
the  polyamliia  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  ot  plants  3. 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2d  order,  Piperi- 
Le.  d'he  fpatha  is  plain  3 the  fpadix  covered  with  florets; 
there  is  no  calyx  3 no  petals  ; and  the  berries  arc  monoljicr- 
fnous.  ( )f  this  there  is  but  one  t'pccics.  It  hath  thick,  tlcthy,. 
tuljcrous  roots,  which  arc  covered  with  a thin  brown  Ikln,  and 
Arike  down  many  Arong  tlcthy  fibres  into  the  ground.  I ho 
leaves  have  footllalks  more  than  a foot  long,  which  arc  green.  ^ 
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and  liicculcnt.  The  leaves  are  fliaped  like  the  point  of  an 
arrow;  they  are  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  ending  in  a 
fijarp  point,  which  turns  backward ; between  the  leaves  aril'es 
the  footftalk  of  the  flower,  which  is  thick,  finoolh,  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  leaves,  rifes  above  them,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
Angle  flower,  fliapedlike  thofe  of  the  arum,  the  hood  or  fpatha 
being  twifted  at  the  bottom,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  top,  and 
is  of  a pure  white  colour.  When  the  flowers  fade,  they  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifli  flethy  berries,  compreiled  on  two  fldes, 
each  containing  two  or  three  feeds.  This  plant  grows  natu- 
rally at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  propagates  very  fall  by 
olTsets,  which  fliould  be  taken  off  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft, 
at  which  time  the  old  leaves  decay ; fur  at  this  time  the  roots 
are  in  their  moft  inaAivc  llate.  They  are  fo  hardy  as  to  live 
without  any  cover  in  mild  winters,  if  planted  in  a warm  bor- 
der and  dry  foil ; but,  with  a little  flielter  in  hard  froll,  they 
may  be  preferred  in  full  growth  very  well. 

Galina- Su/iing.,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  illand  of  Bouton 
in  the  Ball  Indies.  It  Is  feated  about  a mile  from  the.fea, 
on  the  top  of  a fmall  hill  furrounded  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 
See  Bocton. 

CALL.A.O,  a fea-port  of  S.  America,  in  Peru.  The  har- 
bour is  the  bell:  in  the  South  Sea.  The  governor  is  fent  from 
Spain,  and  is  changed  every  five  years.  It  was  almofl:  totally 
deltroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1746.  It  is  five  miles  from 
I,ima,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  the  port.  Long.  76.  W. 
Lat.  12.  2.  S. 

CALLIiN,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
and  province  of  Leinfter,  about  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kil- 
kenny. W.  long.  7.  22.  N.  lat.  52.  25. 

CAlJdCARPA,  in  botany.  See  Johnsonia. 

CAL.LICO,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  cloth  refembling  linens 
made  of  cotton.  The  name  is  taken  from  that  of  Calicut,  a 
city  on  the  coaft  of  JMalabar,  being  the  firft  place  at  which  the 
Portuguefe  landed  when  they  di (covered  the  India  trade.  The 
Spaniards  Itill  call  it  call'icu.  Callicoes  are  of  diftci’ent  kinds, 
j)lain,  printed,  ]iainted,  flained,  dyed,  chintz,  muflins,  and 
the  like,  all  included  under  the  general  denomination  of  cal- 
Vicoes.  Some  of  them  are  painted  with  various  Jlowers  of  dif- 
ferent colours  ; others  arc  not  rtained,  but  have  a ftripe  of  gold 
and  fdver  quite  throligh  the  pieoe,  and  at  each  end  is  fixed  a 
tilfue  of  gold,  fdver,  and  (ilk,  intermixed  with  flowers.  The 
printing  of  callicoes  was  firll  fet  on  foot  in  London  about  the 
year  1676,  and  have  long  been  a molt  important  article  of 
commerce. 

CALLICRATES,  an  ancient  fculptor,  who  engraved  fome 
of  Homer’s  verfes  on  a grain  of  millet,  made  an  ivory  chariot 
that  might  be  concealed  under  the  wing  of  a fly,  and  an  ant 
«f  ivory  in  which  all  the  members  were  dillin6l:  but  ALlian 
juflly  blames  him  for  exerting  his  genius  and  talents  in  things 
fo  ufelefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  difficult.  He  flourifhed 
about  the  year  472  before  Chrift. 

CALLIGONUM,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  1 2th  order,  Uoloriiccic.  The  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous,  wdthout  petals  or  ftyles  ; the  fruit  hifpid  and 
nionofpcnnous.  'Iherc  is  but  one  fpecies,  which  is  found  on 
Mount  Ararat. 

CALJ^IGRAPHIJS,  anciently  denoted  a copyifl,  or  feri- 
vener,  w’ho  tranfearibed  fair  and  at  length  what  the  notaries 
had  taken  down  in  notes  or  minutes.  ’I'he  word  is  compounded 
of  xhaAo,-  beauty,  and  I write.  The  minutes  of  a6Is, 

&c,  were  always  taken  in  a kind  of  cy[)hcr,  or  Ihort-hand;  fuch 
as  the  notes  of  Tyro  in  Gruter  ; by  which  means  the  notaries, 
a.s  the  Latins  called  them,  or  the  o-n/iii'.yfap- 1 and  ra^vyfxipni, 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  were  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  a 
Ipraker  or  perfon  who  di6tutcd.  Thefc  noteSj  being  underftood 


by  few,  were  copied  over  fair,  and  at  length,  by  perfoiis  whf> 
had  a good  hand,  for  Ihle,  &c.  Thcfe  perfons  were  called  cal- 
Vigraphi ; a name  frequently  met  with  in  the  ancient  writers. 

CALLIGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fair  writing.'  Callicrates  is 
faid  to  have  written  an  elegant  diftich  on  a fefamum  feed.  Ju- 
nius fpeaks  of  a perfon,  as  very  extraordinar}',  who  wrote  the 
apoltles  creed,  and  beginning  of  St.  John's  gofpel,  in  the 
compafs  of  a farthing.  "What  would  he  have  faid  of  our  fa- 
mous Peter  Bale,  who  in  1575  wrote  the  Lord’s  prayer,  creed, 
ten  commandments,  and  two  iiliort  prayers  in  Latin,  with  his 
ovsm  name,  .motto,  day  of  the  month,  year  of  the  Lord,  artd 
reign  of  the  queen,  in  the  compafs  of  a Angle  penny,  inchafed 
in  a ring  and  border  of  gold,  and  cov'ered  with  a crylial,  all  fo 
accurately  written  as  to  be  very  legible  ? 

CALLIMACHUS,  a celebrated  architect,  painter,  and 
fculptor,  born  at  Corinth,  having  feen  b)'^  accident  a veilel 
about  which  the  plant  called  acanthus  had  raifed  its  leaves, 
conceived  the.  idea  of  forming  the  Corinthian  capital.  See 
Acanthus,  and  pi.  ip.  The  ancients  affure  us,  that  he 
worked  in  marble  with  wonderful  delicacy.  Pie’  flouriflied 
about  540  B.  C. 

Callimachus,  a celebrated  Greek  poet,  native  of  Cyrene 
in  Libya,  flourifhed  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Ptolemv 
Euergetes  kings  of  Egypt,  about  280  years  before  Chrill.  He 
palled,  according  to  Quintilian,  for  the  prince  of  the  Greek 
elegiac  poets.  His  llyle  i.s  elegant,  delicate,  and  nervous. 
He  wrote  a great  number  of  fmall  poems,  of  which  we  have 
only  fome  hymns  and  epigrams  remaining.  Catullus  has  clofely 
imitated  him,  and  tranllated  into  Latin  verfe  his  fmall  poem 
on  the  locks  of  Berenice.  Callimachus  was  alfo  a good  gram- 
marian and  a learned  critic.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  re- 
mains, by  Mefl'.  Le  P'evre,  quarto ; and  another  In  two  volumes 
octavo,  with  notes  by  Spanheim,  Gracvlus,  Bentley,  Src. 

CALldNG  the  House,  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  is  the 
calling  over  the  members’  names,  every  one  anfwering  to  his 
own,  and  going  out  of  the  houfe,  in  the  order  in  which  he  is 
called : this  they  do  in  order  to  difeover  whether  there  be  any 
jjorfons  there  not  returned  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  or  if  any 
member  be  abfent  without  leave  of  the  houfe. 

CALLINICUS  of  Heliopolis,  inventor  of  a compofitiou  to- 
burn  in  the  water,  called  the  Creek,  and  fmee  tyUd,  Fire.  See 
Grecian  Fire. 

CALLINUS  of  Ephefus,  a very  ancient  Greek  poet,  in- 
ventor of  elegiac  verfe ; fome  fpccimens  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  colleclion  of  Stobeus.  Pie  llourKhed  about  7 70. 
years  before  Chrift. 

CALLIOXYMUS,  the  dragonet,  in  ichthyology,  a genus- 
of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  jugularies.  The  upper  li{> 
is  doubled  up ; the  eye's  are  very  near  each  other ; the  mem- 
brane of  the  gills  has  fix  radii ; the  operculum  is  Ihut ; the 
body  » naked ; and  the  belly-fins  arc  at  a great  diltance  froim 
each  other.  There  are  three  f])ccies  of  callionymus,  viz.  r,. 
The  lyra,  with  the  firft  bone  of  the  back  fin  as  long  as  the  body 
of  the  anim.al,  and  a cirrlius  at  the  anus.  It  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Norway  and  Spitzbergen,  and  as  far  foulh  as  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  and  is  not  unfr<jtpucnt  on  the  Scarborough, 
coafts,  where  it  is  taken  by  the  hook  in  jp  or  40  fathoms  water. 
It  is  often  found  In  the  ftomach  of  the  cod-fifti.  2.  The  dra- 
cunculus,  with  the  firft  bone  ot  the  back  fin,  ftiorter  than  its 
body,  which  is  of  a fpotted  yellow  ciduur.  It  frequents  the 
ftiores  of  Genoa  and  Home.  '5.  The  indicus,  has  a fmooth  head, 
with  longitudinal  wrinkles  ; the  lower  jaw  is  a little  longer  than, 
the  upper  one;  the  longue  is  obtufc  and  eiuargiiutcd ; the 
apierturcs  of  the  gills  are  large  : it  is  of  a livid  colcuir,  and  the 
anus  is  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  It  is  a native  of  Afia. 

CAI/LIOPF,  In  the  Pagan  mvtholocv,  themufewho]'rc- 
fidts  over  ejoqr.i lire  and -heixic  poetry,  She  was  thus  caiiej 
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from  the  fwectnefs  of  her  voire,  and  was  reckoned  the  firtl  of 
the  nine  fillers.  Her  diHinguilhing  oilicc  was  to  record  the 
worthy  actions  of  the  living;  and  accordingly  Ihe  is  rcprelented 
with  tablets  in  her  hand. 

CAIjLlP/EDlA,  the  art  of  getting  or  breeding  fine  and 
beautiful  children.  We  find  divers  rules  relating  to  this  fup- 
pofed  art,  in  ancient  and  modern  writer.*!.  Among  the  magi, 

.a  fort  of  medicine  called  ermejia  was  adminifiered  to  pregnant 
women,  as  a means  of  producing  a beautiful  itVue.  Of  this 
kind  were  the  kernels  of  pine-nuts  ground  with  honey,  myrrhj 
iafi'ron,  palin-winc,  ami  milk.  The  .Tews  are  faid  to  have  been 
fo  lulicitous  about  the  beauty  of  their  children,  that  care  wits 
taken  to  have  Ibiite  very  beautiful  c'hild  placed  at  the  door  of 
the  public  baths,  that  the  women  -at  going  out  being  llrudc 
with  his  appearance,  and  retaining  the  idea,  might  all  have 
children  as  fine  as  he.  I'be  Cliinele  take  liill  greater  care  of 
their  breeding  women,  to  jmevent  uncouth  objeds  of  any  kind 
ftom  Itriklng  their  imagination.  Muficians  are  employed  at 
night  to  entertain  them  with  agreeable  fongs  and  odes,  in  which 
are  let  forth  all  the  duties  and  comforts  of  a conjugal  and  do- 
meltic  life ; that  the  infant ‘ma}- receive  good  impreliions  even 
before  it  is  born)  and  not  only  come  forth  agreeably  formed  in 
body,  but  wcll-dil'])ofed  in  mind.  Callipsedia,  neverthelels, 
feems  tc  have  been  firll  erefted  into  a jull  art  by  Claude  tluillet 
de  Chinon,  a French  abbot,  who,  under  the  fidtilious  name  of 
Cal-vidus  Latin,  has  puhlilhed  a fine  Latin  poem  in  four  hooks, 
under  the  title  of  Callipadia,  fcu  de  pulebra  prdth  bahenJa: 
rationc,  wherein  are  contained -all  the  precejits  of  that  new 
art.  There  is  a tranllation  of  it  into  Englilh  vefl'e  by  Mr, 
Jfowe. 

CALLIPPIC  Period,  SeeC\Lippic, 

CAI/LISIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  mofiogynla  order, 
belonging  to  the  triandria  dal's  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranliitjg  under  the  6th  order,  Enfatid.  The  calyx  is 
triphyllou.s  ; the  petals  are  three  ; the  antherae  are  double ; and 
the  capfule  is  bilocular.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a native  of 
America. 

CALLISTEA,  in  Greclart  antiquity,  a Lelblan  feftival, 
wherein  the  woitien  prefented  Ihcmfelves  in  Juno’s  tentple,  and 
the  prize  was  alfigiied  to  the  fairell.  There  was  another  of 
thcle  contentions  at  the  fellival  of  Cci'cs  Eleufmia  among  the 
Parrhafians,  and  another  among  the  Eleans,  where  'the  moft 
beautiful  man  v/as  prefented  with  a complete  fitit  of  armour, 
which  he  confecrated  to  Minetwa,  to  whofe  temple  he  walked 
in  proceffion,  being  accomjianied  by  his  friends,  who  adorned 
him  with  ribbons,  and  crowned  him  with  a garland  of  myrtle. 

CAIjLISTHENES  the  philofopher,  difciple  and  relation  of 
Ariftotle,  by  whofe  define  he  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
In  his  expeditions ; but  proving  too  fevere  a cenfurer  of  that 
hero’s  condud,  he  was  put  by  him  to  the  torture  (on  a fufpi- 
cion  of  atrealbnable  confpir.acy),  and  died  under  it,  328  years 
before  Chrill. 

CAIJdSTR  ATUS,  an  excellent  Athenian  orator,  was  ba- 
tiiThed  for  having  obtained  too  great  an  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment. Demofthenes  was  fo  Itruck  with  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  glory  it  procured  him,  that  he  abandoned 
Plato,  and  rdfolved  from  theiicefoi-ward  to  apply  himfclf  to 
oratory. 

CAIjLTTRICHE,  or  st.ui  oras.«,  in  botany;  a gemns  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  iiiouandria  clafs  nf  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Ilolo- 
tracco'.  There  is  no  calyx,  but  two  petals,  and  the  capfule  is 
bilocular  and  tetrafpermous. 

CALLtJO,  a fovtrefs  in  the  Nethellnnds,  in  the  territory  of 
^Vacs,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  till  lately  fuhjcct  to  Auflria.  E.' 
long.  4.  10.  N.  lat.  51.  13. 

CALLOSUM  CORPUS,  in  anatomy,  a whilifii  hard  fub- 
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fiance,  joirfing  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  and  appear- 
ing in  view  when  the  two  hemifpheres  are  drawn  back.  Seo: 
Anatomy. 

CALT..OT  (James),  a celebrated  engraver,  born  at  Nancy  in 
L his  youth  he  travelled  to  Rome  to  learn  defigning 
and  engraving ; and  from  thence  went  to  Florence,  where  the 
grand  duke  took  him  into  his  fervice.  After  the  death  of  that 
prince,  Callot  returned  to  his  native  country ; where  he  was 
very  favourably  received  by  Hemy  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  fettled 
a confiderablc  pcnfion  Upon  him.  His  reputation  being  fooi? 
after  fpread  all  over  Euiaipe,  the  infanta  of  the  Netherlands 
drew  him  to  RrulVels',  where  he  engraved  the  fiege  of  Hreda. 
Louis  XIII.  made  him  dcfign  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  and  that 
of  the  illc  of  Rhe.  T'he  French  king,  having  taken  Nancy 
in  1631,  made  Callot  the  propofol  of  reprefentuig  that  new 
conquell,  as  he  had  already  done  the  taking  of  Rochelle:  hut 
Callot  begged  to  be  excufed ; and  fome  courtiers  rel'olving  to 
oblige  him  to  do  it,  he  anfwered,  that  he  would  fooncr  cut  olf 
his  thumb  than  do  any  thing  againll  the  honour  of  his  prince 
and  country.  This  excufe  the  king  accepted ; and  faid,  that 
the  duke  of  Lorrain  was  happy  in  having  Inch  faithful  and 
affedlionate  fubjedls.  Callot  fidlowed  his  bufinefs  fo  clofely, 
that,  thougii  he  died  at  the  age  of  .yj,  he  is  faid  to  have  left 
of  his  own  execution  about  1300  jileces.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  princip.al.  1.  The  murder  p/  the  innocents,  a fmall 
oval  plate,  engraved  at  Florence.  Callot  engraved  the  fame 
fubjeCl  at  Nanmq  with  fomc  difference  in  the  figures  on  the 
back  ground.  'iTe  former  is  the  moll  rare : a fine  impreffion 
of  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  found,  a.  The  marriage  of  Cana 
in  Galilee,  from  the  Paolo  Veronefe,  a middling  fized  plate 
lengthwife.  3.  The  paffion  of  Chrifi,  on  twelve  very  I'mall 
upright  plates : firft  impreliions  very  fcarce*  4.  St.'fohn  in 
the  ijland  of  Palma,  a fmall  plate  nearly  fqnare.  3.  The  temp-' 
tation  of  St.  Anthony,  a middling  fized  jilate,'  lengthwifo.  He 
alfo  engraved  the  lame  fubjeCl  larger ; which,  though  not  the 
bell,  is  notwithftandiug  the  fcarcell  print.  There  is  a confi- 
derable  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  fubjeft  in  the  tlvo 
prints.  6.  The  pumjbmcnts,  wherein  is  feen  the  execution  of 
feveral  criminals.  The  marks  of  the  bell  imjireliions  of  this 
plate  are,  a fmall  fquare  tower  which  appears  above  the  houfes, 
towafds  the  left,  and  a very  fmall  image  of  the  Virgin  jilaced 
in  an  angle  of  the  wall,  near  the  middle  of  the  print.  7.  The 
mfertes  of  uuar,  eig;htecn  linall  plates,  lengthwife.  There  is 
another  fet  on  the  fame  fubje(Sl,  confilting  of  feven  plates,  lefs 
than  the  former.  'Yhd  great  fair  of  Florence,  fo  called  bc- 

caiife  it  was  engraved  at  Florence.  As  feveral  parts  of  this 
plate  were  riot  equally  bitten  by  the  aquafortis,  it  is  difficult  to 
meet  with  a fine  impreffion.  Callot,  on  h'ls  return  to  Nancy, 
re-engraved  this  plate  without  any  alteration.  The  copy,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  equal  to, the  original.  The  firft  is  diftin- 
guifhed  frorn  the  fecond  by  the  words  in  Firenza,  which  appear 
below  at  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  plate.  The  fecond  has 
thefe  word.s  in  the  fame  place,  Fe  I'lorientis,  If  e.vatdil  Faiicei. 
There  Is  alfo  a large  a>py  of  this  print,  reverfed,  publifhed  by 
Savery ; but  the  difference  is  eafily  diftingnilhed  between  it  and 
the  true  print.  9.  The  little  fair,  otherwile  called  the  players 
at  howls-,  where  alfo  fomc  peafants  are  reprefen  Led  dancing. 
This  is  one  of  the  foarccll  of  Ciallot’s  prints ; and  II  is  ver)*- 
difficult  to  meet  with  a fine  impreffion  of  it,  for  the  ditlances 
and  other  parts  of  the  plate  failed  in  the  liitiiig  it  with  the 
aquafortis,  id.  The  tilting,  or  the  new  frect  at  Nancy,  a niul- 
dling-fized  plate,  lengthwife.  1 1 . The  garden  of  Nancy,  where 
young  men  .are  playing  with  a balloon,  the  fame.  12.  / uw  of 
the  Pont  Neuf  a fmall  plate,  lengthwife.  13.  View  of  the 
Louvre,  the  fame.  14.  Four  laitdfcapee,  fmall  plates,  length- 
wife. 

CALLL^S,  or  CAur.osiTy,  In  a general  fenfo,  any  cutaucou.«. 
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^mfonSi  or  ofleons  bardnefs,  whether  natural  or  preternatural  j 
but  molt  trequently  it  means  the  callus  I'urrounding  a fractured 
bone.  A callus,  in  this  laft  fenfc,  is  a fort  of  jelly,  or  liquid 
vilcous  matter,  that  fweats  out  from  the  fmall  arteries  and  bony 
fibres  of  the  divided  parts,  and  fills  up  the  chinks  or  cavities 
between  them.  It  iirft  appears  of  a cartilaginous  fubftance  j 
but  at  length  becomes  quite  bony,  and  joins  the  fractured  part 
fo  firmly  together,  that  the  limb  will  often  make  greater  refilt- 
ance  to  any  ex.ternal  viol-. nee  with  this  part  than  with  thofe 
which  were  never  broken. 

Cai.lus  is  alfo  a hard,  denfe,  infenfible  knob,  rifmg  on  the 
hands,  feet,  8cc.  by  much  frirtion  and  proflure  againli  hard 
bodies. 

CALM,  that  flate  of  reft  which  happens  in  the  air  and  fea 
when  there  is  no  wind  ftirring.  A calm  is  more  dreaded  by 
a.  lea-faring  man  than  a ftorm  if  he  has  a Itrong  ihip  and  fea- 
rouin  enough  ; for  under  the  line  excellive  heat  fometimes  pro- 
duces fuch  dead  calms,  that  lliips  are  obliged  to  Itay  two  or 
three  months  without  being  able  to  ftir  one  way  or  other.  I'wo 
©j'pofite  winds  will  fometimes  make  a calm.  This  is  fre- 
quently oblerved  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  lliure,  where  fome  guft  or  land-v/ind  will  fo  poife  the  ge- 
neral eafterl  V wind,  as  to  produce  a perfect  calm.  Calms  are  never 
fo  great  on  the  ocean  as  on  the  Mediterranean,  becaufe  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  former  keep  the  water  in  a continual  agitation, 
even  where  there  is  no  wind  ; whereas  there  being  no  tides 
in  the  latter,  the  calm  is  fometimes  lb  dead,  that  the  face  of 
the  water  is  as  clear  as  a looking-glafs  ; but  Inch  calms  are  al- 
moft  ccniftant  prefagesof  an  approaching  ftorm.  On  the  coatis 
about  Smyrna,  a long  calm  is  reputed  a prognoltic  of  an  earth- 
quake. It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  veliels  to  be  calmed,  «r 
becalmed,  as  the  lailors  exprefs  it,  in  the  road  of  the  conftant 
i.evantine  winds,  in  places  where  they  ride  near  the  land. 
Ihns  between  the  two  cajies  of  CarUroch  toward  the  main, 
and  cajie  Antonia  in  Cuba,  the  fea  is  narrow,  and  there  is 
often  a calm  produced  by  fome  guft  of  a land-wind,  that  poifes 
the  Levantine  wind,  and  renders  the  whole  perfcbfly  ftill  for 
two  or  three  days.  In  this  cafe,  the  current  that  runs  here  is 
<<f  ul'e  to  the  vell'els,  if  it  fets  right  3 when  it  lets  ealterly,  a 
fhip  will  have  a pallage  in  three  or  four  days  to  the  Havan- 
rah  5 but  if  othei^wile,  it  is  often  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  fail, 
the  Ihip  being  embayed  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  M'hen  the 
weather  is  perfectly  calm,  no  wind  at  all  ftirring,  the  fallors 
fry  which  way  the  current  fets,  by  means  of  a boat  which  they 
fend  out,  and  which  will  ride  at  anchor  though  there  is  no 
Iviilom  t(j  be  found,  as  regularly  and  well  as  if  faltcned  by  the 
Irrongeft  anchor  to  the  bottom.  1’he  method  is  this  ; they 
row  the  boat  to  a little  diftance  from  the  ftii]i,  and  then  throw 
over  their  plummet,  which  is  about  fortv  pounds  weight  3 they 
let  thi.s  fink  to  about  two  hundred  fathom  5 and  then,  though 
it  never  reaches  the  bottom,  the  boat  wall  turn  head  againft  the 
current,  and  ri<le  very  fecurely. 

Calm  LatHuchs,  in  fea  language,  arc  fituated  in,  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  latitude  of 
N.  or  they  denote  the  fpace  that  lies  betw'cen  the  trade 
and  var:al)lc  winds,  Irecaul'c  it  is- frequently  lubjcdl;  to  calms  of 
long  duration, 

(bVLMAR,  a ftrong  I'ca-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Snuiland,  divided  into  two  towns,  the  old  and.  the  new  3.  but  of 

♦ he  former  there  remains  only  the  church  and  a few  lioufes. 
Ihc  new  town  is  built  a little  way  from  the  other,  and- has 
large  handlome  houfes.  E.  long.  16..  15.  IS.  lat.  i;rt.  48. 

('AL.Ml-IT  (Augultine),  one  of  the  molt  learned  and.  la-- 
Inrious  writers  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  at  Md'nil  le 
I'lorgne,  a village  in  the  diocefc  of  Toul  in  France,  in  the  year 

♦ ♦>72,  and  t(.Kjk  the  habit  of  the  fk-nediilincs  in  1688.  Anunig 
the  many  w'orks  he  publilhcd  are,  i,  A literal  expolilion  in 
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French,  of  all  the  books  in  the  Old  Teftament,  in  nine  volumes 
folio.  2.  An  hiftorical,  critical,  chronological,  geographical, 
and  literal  diftionary  of  the  Bible,  in  four  vols  folio,  enriched 
with  a great  number  of  figures  of  Jewitli  antiquities.  3.  A 
civil  anil  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Lorrain,  three  vols  folio.  4.  A 
hlftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  and  of  the  Jews,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  and  feven  vols  duodecimo.  5.  An  uni- 
vcrfal  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  in  feveral  volumes  quarto. 
He  died  in  17_<57. 

CALMUCKS.  See  Kalmucks. 

CALNE,  a town  of  Wiltfliire  in  England,  feated  on  a river 
of  the  fame  name.  It  has  a handfome  church,  and  fends  two- 
members  to  parliament.  W.  lung.  i.  55).  N.  lat.  51.  30. 

CAl.OGERI,  in  church  hiftory,  monks  of  the  Greek  church, 
divided  into  three  degrees  : the  novices,  called  archari  3 the  or- 
dinary profeffed,  called  microcbcrm  3 and  the  more  jierfeft,  called 
megalocbemi ; they  are  likew'ife  divided  into  caenobites,  an- 
chorets, and  reclufes.  The  crenobites  are  employed  in  reciting 
their  offices  from  midnight  to  fun-fet  3 they  are  obliged  to  make 
three  genuHexiuns  at  the  door  of  the  choir,  and,  returning,  to- 
bow  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  to  their  brethren.  The  an- 
chorets retire  from  the  converfatiou  of  the  world,  and  live  in- 
hermitages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monafteries  3 they  cul- 
tivate a little  fpot  of  ground,  and  never  go  out  but  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  next  mo- 
naltery.  As  for  the  reclufes,  they  Unit  Ihemfelves  up  in  grottos- 
and  caverns  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  which  they  never  go 
m;t  of,  abandoning  themfelves  entirely  to  Providence : they 
live  on  the  alm.s  lent  them  by  the  neighbouring  monafteries. 

CALOMBAC,  in  the  materia  medica.  See  Excclcana. 

CALOMEL,  formerly  called  dulcified  fublimate  of  mercun\ 
See  Pharmacy. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  in  botanv3  a genus  of  the  monog\'ni:i 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  dais  of  jdants.  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  clatled  under  thole  called  doabtfid  by  Linnneus.  The 
corolla  is  tetrapetalous  3 the  calyx  tetraph)  llous  and  coloured  ; 
the  fruit  a globofe  plum.  The're  are  two  I'pcciesj  both  natives- 
of  India. 

CALOTTE,  a cap  or  coif  of  hair,  fattin,  or  other  ftuft'3  am 
ecclefiaftical  ornament  in  moft  popilh  countries.  See  C.vi>. 

Calotte,  in  ai'chiteifture,  a roiuid  cavity  oi'.  deprolliire,  in? 
form  of  a cap  or  cup,  lathed  and  plalfered,  ufed  to  diminilh  the 
rile  or  elevation  of  a modera  chapel,  cabinet,  alcove,  Ac.  which, 
without  fuch  an  expedient,  would  be  too  high  for  other  parts 
of  the  apartment. 

CALPI’I,  a mountaia-of  Andalufia  in  Spain  ; at  the  foot  of 
which,  towards  the  lea.  Hands  the  town  of  Gibraltar.  It  is- 
half  a league  in  height  tovrar/ls  the  land,  and  fo  lleep  that 
there  is  no  approaching  it  on  that  tide. 

CALPURNILJS  (Titus),  a Latin  Sicilian  poet,  lived,  under 
the  emperor  Cirrus  and  his  fon.  We  have  Levcn.of  his  cdogues- 
remaining. 

CALC-iUING,  or  Calking,  a tcrm.ufcd  in  painting,  Ac. 
where  the  back-lido  of  any  thing  is  covered  over  with  a black 
or  red.  colour,  and  the  I'trokcs  or  lines  traced  through  on  a 
waxed  plate,  wall,  or  other  matter,  by  palling  lightly  over  each 
ftroke  of  the  dofign  with  a point,  which  leaves  an  imprciliou. 
of  the  colour  on  the  plate  or  wall. 

CAL'l'HA,  in  botany  5 a genus  of  the  monogj’nia  ortlcr,  be- 
longing to  the  polyaniU'ia  clafs  of  jilanls  3 and  in  the  n.atur.il 
incthud  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  ^thdUjU'iquj:.  'I’here 
is  no  calyx  3 there  are  live  petals ; no  ueeftaria  : the  c.ipl'iilcs  are 
manv,  and  polylpermous.  There  is  only  one  fpecies  known, 
which  grows  naturally  in  moilt  bogg)-  lands  in  many  jiarts  of 
England  -ami  Scotland.  There  is- a variety,  with  very  double 
llowns,  which  for  its  beauty  is  preferved  in  gardens.  It  is 
propagateil  by  parting  tlie  routs  in.  autumn.  It  ihould  be. 
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planted  in  a molll;  foil  and  fliady  fituatlon;  and  as  there  are 
often  fuch  places  in  gardens  where  few  other  plants  will  thrive, 
I'o  thel'c  may  be  allowed  room,  and  during  their  feafon  of 
dowering  will  afford  ati  agreeable  variety.  The  Howers  ga- 
thered before  they  expand,  and  preferved  in  falted  vinegar,  are 
a good  fublHtute  for  capers.  The  juice  of  the  petals,  boiled 
with  a little  alum,  Itains  paper  yellow.  The  remarkable  vel- 
lownefs  of  the  butter  an  fpring  is  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  this 
plant : but  cows  will  only  eat  it  when  compelled  by  extreme 
hunger  j and  then,  Boerhaave  lays,  it  oocafions  Inch  an  inflam- 
mation, that  they  generally'die.  Upon  May-da\',  the  country 
peoj)le  drew  the  flowers  upon  the  pavement  before  their  doors. 
Goats  and  flieep  eat  this  plant : hoffes,  cows,  atid  fwine  reject  it. 

f^ALTROP  in  military  afi'airs,  an  mftmment  with  four  iron 
■points,  dilpofed  in  a triangular  fonu,  fo  that  three  of  them  are 
always  on  the  ground,  and  the  fourth  in  the  air.  They  are 
ft  altered  over  the  ground  where  the  enemy’s  cavaliy  is  to  pafs, 
in  order  to  emharrafs  them. 

CAl.VAPJA,  in  anatomy,  the  hairy  fcalp  or  upper  part  of 
the  head,  which,  either  by  difeale  or  old  age,  grows  bald  firft. 

CALV  ART  (Denis),  a celebrated  painter,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp in  15.') 2 ; and  had  for  his  mafters  Profpero  I’ontana  and 
Lorenzo  Sabbatini.  He  opened  a fchool  at  Bologna,  which  be- 
came celebrated;  and  from  which  proceeded  Guido,  Albani, 
and  other  gre.at  mafters.  Calvart  Was  well  fkilled  in  archU 
teCturer  perfpeHive,  and  anatomy,  which  he  confidered  as  ne- 
■fclTary  to  a ]>ainter,  and  taught  them  to  his  pupils.  His  prln- 
cijial  works  are  at  Bologna,  Home,  and  Reggio.  He  died  at 
Bologna  in  1619. 

CALVARY,  a term  ufed  in  Catholic  countries  for  a kind 
of  chapel  of  devotion  railed  on  a hillock  near  a city,  in  memory 
of  the  place  where  Jefus  Chrift  was  crucified  near  the  city  of 
..rerufalem,  1 'he  word  comes  from  calvaruim  ) and 

that  from  calvm,  bald,  becaufe  the  top  of  that  hillock  was 
bare  and  deftitute  of  verdure : which  is  alfo  fignified  by  the 
l lebrew  word  golgotba.  Such  is  the  Calvary  of  St.  Valerian 
near  Paris  ; which  is  accompanied  with  feveral  little  chapels,  in 
each  of  which  is  rejrrefented  in  Iculpture  one. of  the  mylteries 
of  the  paflion. 

Calvary,  in  heraldr)',  a crofs  fo  called,  bccaufe  it  refem- 
l)ks  the  crofs  on  which  our  Saviour  fufi'ered.  It  is  always  fet 
ujron  fteps, 

CALVERT  (Gcojge),  afterwards  lord  Baltimore,  was  born 
at  Kipling  in  Yorkfhirc  alwrut  the  j'ear  and  educated  at 

Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  af- 
terwards travelled.  At  his  return,  he  was  made  fecrctaiy  to 
Sir  Robert  Cecil:  he  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  in  j6i8 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  fecretarics  of  ftate.  But  after 
he  had  enjoyed  that  poll  al>out  five  years,  he  willingly  refigned 
jt ; freely  owning  to  his  majefty  that  he  was  become  a Roman- 
catholic,  fo  that  he  muft  cither  be  wanting  to  his  truft,  or 
violate  his  confcience  in  difeharging  his  ollice.  This  ingenuous 
confeirion  fo  aft'edled  king  James,  that  he  continued  him  prlvy- 
rounfellor  all  his  reign,  and  the  fame  year  created  him  baron 
of  Baltimore  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  He  had  before  ob- 
tained a patent  for  him  and  his  heirs,  for  the  province  of 
Avelon  in  Newfoundland  ; but  that  being  expofed  to  the  in- 
f ults  f)f  the  French,  he  abandoned  it,  and  afterwards  obtained 
the  grant  of  a connfry  on  the  north  jjart  of  Mrginla  f:om 
fdiarles  1.  who  called  it  Marylarul,  in. honour  of  his  queen  ; but 
he  died  in  A{)ril  1632  (aged  50),  before  the  patent  was  made 
out.  It  was,  however,  tilled  up  to  his  fun  Cecil  Calvert  lord 
Baltimore  ; and  l>ears  date  June  20th  1632.  It  was  held  from 
the  crow'n  as  part  of  the  manor  of  Windfor,  on  one  very  fingular 
condition,  viz.  to  prefent  Awo  Indian  arrow.s  yearly,  on  Eaftcr 
TuefJay,  at  the  caftle,  xyberc  they  were  kept  and  Ihown  to  vi- 
fitors. — His  lordlhip  wrote,  i.  A Latin  poem  on  the  death  of 
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Sir  Henr}’’  Upton.  2.  Speeches  in  parliament.  3,  Various 
letters  of  ftate.  4.  The  anfwer  of  Tom  Tell-truth.  3.  The 
pradlice  of  princes.  And,  6.  The  lamentation  of  the  kirk, 

CALVI,  a town  of  the  province  of  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  fituated  near  the  fea,  about  i <;  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Naples.  E.  long.  14.  45.  N.  lat.^41,  15. 

Calvi  is  alfo  the  name  ot  a fea-port  in  the  illand  of  Corfica, 
fituated  on  a bay,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  about  40  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Balliai  E.  lung.  9.  3.-  N.  lat*  42.  16. 

CAIA^IN  (John),  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Chriftian 
church  from  the  Romifii  fuperftitions  and  doftrinal  errors, 
and  founder  of  the  fe6t  fince  called  CaWimJh,  was  born  in 
1509,  He  was  the  I'on  of  a cooper  of  Noyon  in  Picardy;  and 
his  real  name  was  Chau-vin,  which  he  chofe'  to  latinize  into 
Calv'inus,  ftyling  himfelf  in  the  title-page  to  his  firft  work 
(a  Commentary  on  Sc7ieea  de  cleincniia),  “ Lucius  Calvinus, 
Civis  Romanus an  early  proof  of  his  jiride,  at  about  24 
years  of  age.  In  1529  he  was  reftor  of  Pontl'EvC-que;  and 
in  1534  he  thrpw  up  this  benefice,  feparatiiig  himfelf  entirely 
from  the  Romifli  church.  The  perfecution  againft  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  France  (with  whom  he  was  now  aft'oeiated)  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Balle  in  Switzerland : here  he  publiftied  his 
famous  Inftitutes  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  1535.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  chofen  profeftbr  of  divinity,  and  one  of 
the  minifters  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  next  year,  viz, 
1537,  he  made  all  the  people  folemnly  fwear  to  a body  of 
doftrines;  but  finding  that  religion  had  not  yet  had  any  great 
influence  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  he,  aflifted  by  other 
minifters,  declared,  that  fince  all  their  admonitions  and  warn- 
ings had  proved  unfuccefsful,  they  could  not  celebrate  the  holy 
facrament  as  long  as  thefe  dil'orders  reigned ; he  alfo  declared, 
that  he  could  nut  fubmit  to  fome  regulations  made  by  the 
fynod  of  Berne.  Upon  this  the  Syndics  having  fummoned 
the  people,  it  was  ordered  that  Calvin  and  two  other  minifters 
ftiould  leave  the  city  within  two  days.  Calvin  however  re- 
tired to  Strafburg,  where  he  ellabliflied  a French  church,  of 
which  he  was  the  firft  minifter,  and  was  alfo  chuleii  pro- 
feft'or  of  divinity  there-  Two  years  after  he  was  cholen  to  aftilt 
at  the  diet  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  meet  at  Worms  and 
at  Ratilhon  in  order  to  appeafe  the  troubles  occafioned  by  the 
difference  of  religion.  He  went  with  Bucer,  and  entered  into 
a conference  with  Melandlhon.  The  people  of  Geneva  now  en- 
treated him  to  return ; to  which  he  confented,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva,  September  13  th  1541.  He  began  with  eftablilhing  a 
form  of  ecclcfiaftical  difeipline,  and  a confiftorial  jurifdidlion, 
with  the  power  of  inlli6ting  all  kinds  of  canonical  punifhments. 
This  was  greatly  difllked  by  many  perfons,  who  imagined  that 
the  ])apal  tyranny  would  foon  be  revived.  Calvin,  however, 
afterted  on  all  occafions  the  rights  of  his  confiftory  with  in- 
flexible ftridfnefs ; and  he  canted  lUichael  Servetus  to  be  burnt 
at  the  ftake  for  writing  againft  the  doHrinc  ot  the  Trinity, 
But  though  the  rigour  of  his  proceedings  fometimes  occafioned 
great  tumults  in  the  city,  yet  nothing  could  lhake  his  fteadi- 
nefs  and  inflexibility.  Amongft  all  the  difturbances  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  took  care  ot  the  foreign  churches  in  Eng- 
land, Erance,  German)',  and  in  Poland ; and  did  more  by  his 
pen  than  his  prclcnce,  lending  his  advice  and  inftrudlions  by 
letter,  and  writing  a great  jiumber  ot  iKwks.  Ihis  great  re- 
former died  on  liie  27th  of  May  1.564,  aged  .5.5.  His  works 
were  printed  togctlicr  at  Amftcrdam  in  1671,  in  nine  volumes 
folio:  the  princij.)al -of  which  are  his  Inltitution.s,  in  Latin,  the 
heft  edition  of  Which  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens  in  1.5.53,  in 
folio;  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. — Ckilvin 
is  univerlally  allowed  to  have  had  great  talents,  an  cxcel-tnt 
genius,  and  proloimd  learning.  His  ftyle  is  grave  and  polite. 
Independent  of  his  Ijiiritual  pride,  his  morals  were  exemplary  j 
for  he  was  pious,  lobcr,  chafle,  laborious,  and  dilinteicitcdr 
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^vit  his  mehior)'  (Mn  never  be  pilrihed  frohi  the  ftalrt  of  burning 
Servetus : it  ill  became  a reformer  to  adopt  the  moft  odious 
practice  of  the  cornipt  church  of  Rome, 

CAlyVINISM,  the  doCfrine  and  I'entiments  of  Calvin  and 
"his  followers.  Calviniim  fubfifts  in  its  greatcft  purity  in  the 
city  of  Geneva ; and  from  thence  it  was  tirll  propagated  into 
Germany,  France,  the  Ignited  Provinces,  and  England.  In 
France  it  was  abolitlied  by  the  revocation  of  the  ediCi  of  Nantz 
•in  16S5.  It  ha*  been  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  United 
Provinces  ever  tince  the  year  1571.  I he  theological  I'yftem  of 
Galvin  was  adopted,  and  made  the  public  nde  of  faith  in 
England,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  j and  the  church  of 
Scotland  was  modelled  by  John  Knox,  the  difciple  of  Calvin, 
•agreeably  to  the  doctrine,  rite.-,  and  form  of  ecclefiaftical  go- 
vernment, eftablilheJ  at  Geneva.  In  England  it  has  declined 
'fmee  the  time  of  (jueen  Elizabeth ; though  it  Hill  fubfills,  fome 
fay  a little  allayed,  in  the  articles  of  the  eftabliflied  church  ; 
and  in  its  rigour  in  Scotland.  I'he  diltinguifhing  theological 
tenets  of  Calvinifm,  as  the  term  is  now  generally  applied,'  re- 
fpeft  the  docSIrincs  of  Predestination,  or  particular  Elec- 
tion and  Reprobation,  original  Sin,  particular  Redemp- 
tion, eft'eClual,  or,  as  fome  have  called  it,  irrcfiftible  Grace 
in  regeneration,  Justification  hy  faith,  Perseverance, 
and  the  Trinity.  See  each  of  thofe  articles.  Befides  the 
doftrinal  part  of  Calvin’s  fyftem,  which,  fo  far  as  it  ditl'ers 
from  that  of  other  reformers  of  the  fame  period,  principally  re- 
garded the  abfolute  decree  of  God,  whereby  the  future  and 
eternal  condition  of  the  human  race  was  determined  out  of 
mere  fovereign  pleafure  and  free-will ; it  extended  likewife  to 
the  difeipline  and  government  of  the  Chrillian  church,  the 
nature  of  the  Eucharift,  and  the  qualirication  of  thofe  who 
were  entitled  to  the  participation  of  it.  Calvin  oontidered  every 
church  as  a feparate  and  independent  body,  invelled  with  the 
power  of  legillation  for  itfelf.  He  propofed  that  it  fliould  be 
governed  by  prelbyteries  and  fynods,  compofed  of  clergy  and 
laity,  without  bilhops,  or  any  clerical  fubordlnation ; and 
maintained,  that  the  province  of  the  civil  magiftrate  extended 
only  to  its  proteAion  and  outward  accommodation.  In  order 
to  facilitate  an  union  with  the  Lutheran  church,  he  acknow- 
ledged a real,  though  fpiritual,  prefence  of  Chrilt  in  the  Eu- 
charift} that  true  Chriftians  were  united  to  the  man  Chrift  in 
this  ordinance  } and  that  divine  grace  was  conferred  upon  them, 
and  I'ealed  to  them,  in  the  celebration  of  it ; and  he  confined 
the  privilege  of  communion  to  pious  and  regenerate  believers. 
In  Fiance  the  Calvinifts  are  dlftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  //«“ 
gueriots } and,  among  the  common  people,  by  that  of  Par^- 
faillots.  In  Germany  they  are  confounded  with  the  Lutherans, 
under  the  general  title  Protejiants ; only  fometimes  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  Uefornud. 

(.'ALVIN ISTS,  in  rhnrch-hlftoiy,  thofe  who  follow  the 
ojiinions  of  Calvin.  See  the  twopreceding  articles. 

'ai.vinists,  a name  given  to  the  favourers  of  Cal- 
vinilm  in  Saxony,  on  account  of  their  ferret  attachment  to  the 
Genevan  doi  triiie  and  difeipline.  Many  of  them  fuft'ertd  l>y 
the  dec  ree.s  ot  the  convocation  of  Torgaw',  held  in  15/fi.  'I he 
Calvinifts  m their  progrefs  have  divided  into  fcveral  branches, 
or  lelli-r  fc(5ts. 

(b\LVISIlJS  (Seth),  a celebrated  German  chronologcr  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century.  He  wrote  EUnebui  cahn- 
dar'n  itregonun’i,  ct  duplex  caUndani  md'ious  fornuiy  and  other 
learned  works,  togrtlier  with  fome  excellent  treatifes  on  inutic. 
1 le  died  in  f 6 1 7,  aged  6 x , 

( .-M AGTIlv',  or  C.u.vitiv.m,  in  medicine,  baldnefs,  or 
a want  of  hair,  p.ir'lciil.irlv  on  the  (inclput,  occationed  by  the 
iTioifturc  ot  till  head,  wliich  Ihould  feed  it,  being  dried  up,  by 
loiiie  difeafe,  old  age,  or  the  Immoderate  ufe  of  powder,  i\c. 
bee  Ai.orEciA, 


CALUTVIET,  a fymbolical  inftrument  of  great  importance 
among  the  American  Indians. — It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
pipe,  whofe  bowd  is  generally  made  of  a loft  red  marble  : the 
tube  of  a veiy'  long  reed  ornamented  with  the  wings  and  feathers 
of  birds.  No  affair  of  conlequence  is  tranfafted  without  the  ca- 
lumet. It  ever  appears  in  meetings  of  commerce  or  exchanges  ; 
in  congreffes  for  determining  of  peace  or  war}  and  even  in  the 
very  fury  of  a battle.  The  acceptance  of  the  calumet  is  a mark 
of  concurrence  with  the  terms  propofed } as  the  refulal  is  a 
certain  mark  of  rejeftion.  Even  in  the  rage  of  a conllift  this 
pipe  is  fometimes  olfered } and  if  accepted,  the  weapons  of  de- 
ftruftion  inftantly  drop  from  their  hand.s,  and  a truce  eufues. 
It  feems  the  facranlent  of  the  lavages;  for  no  coinpaft  is  ever 
violated  which  is  confirmed  by  a whitf  from  this  hoi)'"  reed. 
^^'hen  they  treat  of  war,"*  the  pipe  and  all  its  ornaments  are 
nfually  red,  or  fometimes  red  only  on  one  fide.  The  fize  and 
decorations  of  the  calumet  are  for  the,  moft  part  proportioned 
to  the  quality  of  tiie  jierfons  to  whom  they  are  prefented,  and  to 
the- importance  of  the  occafion.  The  calumet  of  peace  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  war.  They  make  ule  of  the  former  to 
feal  their  alliances  and  treaties,  to  travel  with  fafety,  and  to 
receive  ftrangers } but  of  the  latter  to  proclaim  war.  It  con- 
lifts  of  a red  ftone,  like  matble,  formed  into  a cavity  relem- 
bling  the  head  of  a tobacco  pipe,  and  fixed  to  a hollow  reed. 
They  adorn  it  with  feathers  of  various  colours}  and  name  it 
the  calumet  of  the  fun,  to  which  luminary  they  prefent  it,  in 
expectation  of  thereby  obtaining  a change  of  weather  as  often 
as  they  delire.  From  the  winged  ornaments  of  the  calumet, 
and  its  conciliating  ufes,  writers  compare  it  to  the  caduceus 
of  IVIercury,  which  w^as  carried  by  the  caduceatores  or  mei- 
fengers  of  peace,  with  terms  to  the  hoftile  ftates.  It  is  fm- 
gular,  that  the  moft  remote  nations,  and  the  moft  oppofite 
in  their  other  cuftoms  and  manners,  Ihonld  in  fome  things 
have,  as  it  wefe,  a certain  content  of  thought.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Americans  had  the  fame  idea,  in  the  invention  of  the 
caduceus  of  the  one,  and  the  calumet  of  the  other. 

Dance  of  the  Calumet,  is  a Iblemn  rite  among  the  Indians 
on  various  occafions.  They  dare  not  wafli  themfelves  in  rivers 
in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  nor  lafte  of  the  new  fruits,  with- 
out performing  it } and  the  fame  ceremony  always  confirms  a 
peage  or  precedes  a war.  It  is  pevforrtied  in  the  winter-time 
in  their  cabins,  and  in  fummer  In  the  open  fields.  For  this 
purpofe  they  choofe  a fpot  among  the  trees  to  fhade  them  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  lay  in  the  middle  a large  mat,  as  a 
carpet,  fettiiig  upon  it  the  monitor,  or  god,  of  the  chief  of 
the  company.  (On  the  right  hand  of  this  image  they  place  the 
calumet,  as  their  jjreat  deitv,  erc61ing  around  it  a kind  of 
trophy  with  their  arms.  Things  being  thus  dilpolcd,  and 
the  hour  of  dancing  come,  thofe  who  are  to  fing  take  the 
molt  honourable  feats  under  the  lliade  of  the  trees.  Lhe  com- 
pany is  then  ranged  round,  every  one,  before  he  fits  down, 
fainting  the  monitor,  which  is  done  b^'  blowing  upon  it  the 
fmokc  of  their  tobacco.  Each  pcrlbn  next  receives  the  calu- 
met in  rotation,  and,  holding  it  with  both  hands,  dances  to  the 
cadence  of  the  vocal  mulic,  whicii  is  accompanied  with  the 
beating  of  a fort  of  drum.  During  this  cxercilc,  he  gives  a 
ligiial  to  one  of  their  warriors,  who  takes  a bow,  arrow,  ami 
Uxe,  from  the  trophie.s  already  mentioned,  and  lights  him; 
the  former  defending  liimfelf  with  the  calumet  only,  and  both 
of  them  dancing  all  the  while.  This  mock  engagement  being 
over,  he  wlio  holds  the  c.ilnmc.t  makes  a fpeech,  in  which  ho 
gives  an  account  of  the  battles  he  Ita.s  I'ought,  and  the  prilbncrs 
he  has  taken,  and  then  receives  a cloak,  or  fome  other  prefent, 
from  the  chief  of  the  ball.  11c  then  religns  the  calumet  to 
another,  wlio  having  acted  a funilar  part,  delivers  it  to  a third, 
who  afterwaids  gives  it  his  neighbour,  till  at  laft  the  inllni 
Hunt  returns  to  ihc  pcriou  that  began  the  ceremony,  who  pro- 
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unts  it  to  the  nation  invitcil  to  the  foaft,  a§  a mark  of  their 
trienddiip,  and  a continnatioii  of  their  alliance,  when  this  is 
the  occahon  of  the  entertainment. 

CALUMNY,  the  crime  of  ticcnfing  another  fallelv,  and 
knowingly  fo,  of  Ibme  heinous  otlence.  The  oath  of  Ca- 
lumny, yuramintum  (or  rather  Jmjurandum)  Culumnic-e,  a- 
niong  civilians  and  canoniits,  was  an  oath  which  both  panics 
in  a caule  w'crc  obliged  to  take;  the  plaintiff  that  he  did 
not  bring  his  charge,  and  the  defendant  that  he  did  not 
deny  it,  with  a deiign  to  abule  each  other,  but  bccaufe  they 
'relieved  their  caufc  was  juft  and  good;  that  they  would  not 
deny  the  truth,  nor  create  unneceliary  dela)''s,  nor  offer  the 
judge  or  evidence  any  gifts  or  bribes.  If  the  plaintilf  refufed 
’.his  oath,  the  complaint  or  libel  was  dilinilled ; if  the  defen- 
dant, it  was  taken  pro  confrjfo.  Tins  cuftom  was  talien  from 
tue  ancient  athletae;  who,  before  they  engaged^  were  to  I'wcar 
t.iat  they  had  no  malice,  nor  would  ule  any  unfair  means  for 
overcoming  each  other.  The  jurami  ntam  caliarnics  is  nnu  h 
diluted,  as  a great  occafion  of  perjury.  A.nciently  the  aclvo- 
vute'j  and  jiroifors  alfo  took  this  oath  ;.  but  of  late  it  isdiCpeuled 
with,  and  thought  fiifticient  that  they  take  it  once  for  all  at 
their  tirft  admillion  to  praftice. 

CALVUS  (Corneliu-s  Licinius),  a celebrated  Iloman  orator, 
was  the  friend  of  Catullus  ; and  tlourlflied  64  B.  C,  Catullus, 
tlvid,  and  Horace,  fpeak  of  him. 

CALX  properly  fignifics  lime,  but  is  alfo  ufed  by  chemifts 
and  phyficians  for  a line  powder  remaining  after  the  calcination 
or  corrofiou  of  metals  and  other  mineral  I'ubftanccs.  All  me- 
tallic calces,  at  leaft  all  thole  ir.a<le  by  fire,  are  found  to  weigh 
more  than  the  metal  from  which  they  were  originally  produced. 
See  Chhmistry. 

Calx  Nativa,  in  natural  hiftory,  a kind  of  marley  earth, 
et  a dead  whitifh  colour,  which,  if  thrown  into  water,  makes 
a confiderable  bubbling  and  hiffing  noife,  and  ha.s,  without 
previous  burning,  the  quality  of  making  a cement  like  lime  or 
plafter  of  Paris, 

Calx  Vi'va,  or  Quick-lune,  that  whereon  no  water  has  been 
raft,  in  contradiftinftion  to  lime  which  has  been  llaked  by 
pouring  water  on  it. 

(’ALYBITES,  the  inhabitant  of  a cottage,  an  appellation 
given  to  certain  laints  on  account  of  their  long  refidenoe  in  Ibme 
hut,  by  way  of  mortificatw)n. 

The  word  is  formed  from  yjLXvxru  trgo,  I cover;  whence 
xaAsci-,  a little  cot. — The  Romifli  church  coinmemoratcs  St. 
Jehn  the  calybites  on  the  15th  of  December. 

CALYCANTHEM.^E,  In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  I'ragmcr.ia  metbodi  naturalis  of  Llnn.'cus,  in  which  are  the 
following  genera,  viz.  epilobium,  cenothera,  juffiaea,  ludivigia, 
oWenlandia,  ifnarda,  &c.  See  Botany,  Part  III. 

CALYCAKTHITS,  in  Hjtany;  a genu-s.  of  the  polygynia 
<jrder,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clals  of  plants;  and  in  the 
n.ihiral  method  claffed  with  thole  of  which  the  order  is  douht- 
lul.  The  calyx  is  inonophyllous,  urceolatc,  or  blown  up ; 
I’quarrofc,  or  frizzled  with  I'mall  ccjloured  leave.s,  the  corolla 
confifting  of  the  leaves  on  the  calyx;  the  ftyles  are  numerous, 
each  with  a glandular  ftigma  ; the  feeds  are  many,  each  with 
a train,  within  a I'ucculent  calyx.  'Ehere  are  tw'o  lj)tcies ; 
namely,  i.  Ibe  ;‘vr<rfo.v,  which  is  not  quite  inured  to  this  cli- 
mate ; and,  2.  U'he Jloridus,  a flowering  calycanthus,  or  Caro- 
lina allfpice  tree,  a native  of  Carolina.  It  I'eldom  grows,  at 
Jeaft  with  us,  to  more  than  five  feet  high.  It  divides  into 
many  branches  irregularly  near  the  ground.  They  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  being  brull'ed  emit  a moft  agreeable  odour. 
’Xhe  leaves  that  garnilh  this  delightful  aromatic  are  of  an  oval 
figure,  pointed  : they'  are  near  four  inches  long,  and  are  at 
leaft  two  and  a half  broad,  and  are  placed  oppofite  by  pairs  on 
the  branches.  At  the  cud,  of  thefe  ftand  the  fluwcis,  of  a kind 


of  chocolatc-purple  colour,  and  which  are  poftl?lTc;l  of  the  o{> 
pofite  qualities  of  the  bark  on  the  branches.  Thev  ftand  fingls 
on  their  Ihort  fi;otftalks,  come  out  in  May  and  June,  and  -ap; 
fucceeded  by'  ripe  feeds  in  England.  The  propagation  of  this 
Ihrub  is  not  very  ditilcult ; though  more  than  common  care 
muft  be  takeii,  after  fmall  plants  are  obtained,  to  jirelcrve  them 
till  they  are  of  a fize  to  be  ventured  abroad.  I'he  laft  year’s 
flioots,  if  laid  iVi  the  ground,  the  bark  efpecially  being  a little 
bruifed,  will  ftrike  root  w'ithin  the  comyiafs  of  twelve  months, 
particularly  if  the  layers  are  ihaded,  and  now'  and  then  W'atcred 
in  the  I'ummer’s  drought.  In  the  I’pring  they  ftiould  be  taken 
oft,  and  planted  in  pots  ; and  if  thefe  are  atibiiled  a fmall  de- 
gree of  heat  in  a bed,  they'  will  ftrike  lb  much  the  I'ooner  ssid 
ftrongcr.  After  they  have  been  in  this  bed  a month' or  fix 
w'ceks,  they'  fliould  be  taken  out.  In  the  heat  of  the  ftimmer 
they'  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  fliade;  and  if  the  ])ots  are  plunged 
into  the  natural  ground,  it  will  he  lb  nuich  the  better.  At 
(he  approach  of  the  litccceding  w'iiiter’s  had  weather,  the  pots 
ftumld  he  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  or  li;me  Ihelter,  and 
in  the  fpring  may'  relume  their  old  lialions : and  this  fliould 
be  repeated  till  they  are  of  a ]>roper  fize  and  flrength  to  be 
planted  out  to  Hand.  If  the  pots  in  w'hich  they'  W'ere  firft 
j’lanled  were  linall,  they  may  be  fliifted  info  larger  a fpring  or 
tw'o  after;  and,  wdien  they  have  got  to  be  pretty'  ltrc»ng  plants, 
they  may  be  turned  out,  tnould  and  all,,  into  the  places  w'here 
they'  are  to  remain.  By  this  care  of  potting  them,  and  houf- 
ing  them  during  the  I'evere  w'eatlVer  in  winter,  the  young  crop 
will  be  prefervevl ; othenvile,  if  they  w'ere  jflanted  immedi- 
ately abroad,  the  firft  hard  froft  the  enfuing  winter  would  de- 
ftroy  them  all : Tanners’  bark  al*mt  their  roots  W'ill  be  the 
moft  proper  feenrity';  as  they  are  at  heft,  when  full  growrij  but 
tender  plants,  and  muft  have  the  w'armcft  fituation  and  the 
driell  foil  that  can  be  procured. 

CALYCIFLORAC,  in  botany',  the  16th  order  in  Linnaeus’s 
Fragme?ita  metbodi  miiitralis,  confifting  of  plants  w'hich,  as  the 
title  imports,  have  the  ftamiua  (the  llow'cr)  inlerted  into  the 
calyx.  This  order  contains  the  followltig  genera,  viz.  eleagnus, 
hippophae,  ofyris,  and  trophis.  See  Bo'tany,  Part  III. 

CALYC’ISTAi  (from  eulj.v  the  flower-cup),  fvftematic 
bofauifts,  fo  termed  by  Linn.xus,  who  have  arranged  all  vege- 
tables from  the  dilierent  fpecies,  ftruClure,  and  other  circum-- 
ftances,  of  the  calyx  or  flow'er-enp.  The  only'  fyftems  of  this 
kind  are  the  Cbarailer plaritarum  noviis,  a pofthumous  w'ork  of 
Magnolius,  profellbr  of  botany  at  jVIontpelier,  pubhthed  in 
1/20:  and  Linnaeus’s  Metbodus  calycvta,  publiflted  in  his 
Chijfcs  phintarum,  at  l.eyden,  in  i7,5^> 

CAl'YI’SC),  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a goddefs,  who  was.  the 
daughter  of  ( keaints  and  Tethys,  or,  -as  others  fay,  »f  Atlas. 
She  was  (pieen  of  the  itlaud  of  Ogy'gin,  which  from  her  was 
called  the  itlaud  of  Cahpjo.  According  to  Homer,  L'^lyftcS 
fuffored  fliipwreck  on  her  coaft,  and  ftaid  with  her  fevcral  years. 

CALYPTRA,  among  botanifts,  a thin  membranaceous  in- 
volucmm,  ufually  of  a cuuic  figure,  which  covers  the  parts  of 
frudificalisn.  The  capfulcs  of  moft  of  the  motfes  have  ca- 
lyptrce. 

CALYX,  among  botanifts,.  a genera!,  term  exprefling  the 
cup  of  a flower,,  or  that  part  of  a plant  which  lurrounds  and- 
fupports  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  I'he  cups  of  flowers 
are  very  variou.s  in,  their  ftruilurc,  and  on  that  account  diliin- 
guiflied  by  feveral  names,  as  pcriu/itbium,  irivolucrum,  fpatbci, 
glurna,- <kc,  SccBoTany,  Parti. 

CALZADA,  a.tuwn  of  OhK'aftlle  in  Spain,  feated  on  the 
river  Leglera,  W.  long.  2.47.  K.  lat.  42.  12. 

CAMyEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of  the  femipellucid. 
gems  approaching  to  the  onyx  ftruclurc,  being  coiupolcd  of 
zones,  and  formed  on  a crvllalline  bafis ; but  having  their. 
Zones  very  broad  and  thick,  and  laid  aUeriiately  one  on  another. 
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with  no  common  matter  between  j nfually  lefs  tranfpareiit, 
and  more  debafed  with  earth,  than  the  onyxes,  i.  One  Ipe- 
cies  of  the  camaea  is  the  dull-looking  onyx,  with  broad  black 
and  white  zones ; and  is  the  camaea  of  the  moderns,  and  the 
Arabian  onyx.  This  fpecies  is  found  In  Egj'pt,  Arabia,  Perfia, 
and  the  Eaft  Indies.  2.  Another  fpecies  of  the  camaea  is  the 
dull  broad  zoned,  green  and  white  camaea,  or  the  jafpi -cameo 
of  the  Italians : it  is  found  in  the  Eall  Indies,  and  In  fome 
parts  of  America,  3,  The  third  is  the  hard  camaea,  with  broad 
white  and  chefnut-coloured  veins.  4.  The  hard  camaea,  with 
blueifli  whitejand  tlelh-coloured  broad  veins,  being  the  lardonjTt 
of  Pliny’s  time,  only  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

CAMAIEU,  Camayeu,  or  Cameo,  a word  ufed  to  exprefs 
a peculiar  fort  of  onyx ; alfo  by  fome  to  exprefs  a ftone,  whereon 
are  found  various  figures,  and  reprefentations  of  landfcapes, 
See.  formed  by  a kind  of  Infits  riatura; ; fo  as  to  exhibit  pic- 
tures without  painting.  The  word  comes  from  camebuia,  a 
name  the  Orientals  give  to  the  onyx,  when  they  find,  in  pre- 
paring it,  another  colour  j as  who  fliould  fay,  a fecond  Jione. 
It  Is  of  thefe  camaieux  Pliny  is  to  be  underftood  when  he  fpeaks 
of  the  manifold  picture  of  gems,  and  the  party-coloured  fpots 
of  precious  ftones  ; Gemniarim pdura  tarn  multiplex  lapidumque 
tarn  difcolores  macula. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  applied  by  others  to  thofe  precious  ftones, 
as  onyxes,  camelions,  and  agates,  whereon  the  lapidaries  employ 
their  art  to  aid  nature,  and  perfeft  thofe  reprefentations.  See 
Camaea. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  frequently  applied  to  any  kind  of  gem, 
whereon  figures  may  be  engraven  either  indentedlyor  In  relievo. 
In  this  fenfe  the  lapidaries  of  Paris  are  called  in  their  ftatutes  cut- 
ters of  Camay eux. — A fociety  of  learned  men  at  Florence  un- 
dertook to  procure  all  the  cameos  or  camayeux,  and  intaglios 
in  the  great  duke’s  galleiy  to  be  engraven  3 and  began  to  draw 
the  heads  of  divers  emperors  in  cameos. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  ufed  for  a painting,  wherein  there  is  only 
one  colour  3 and  where  the  lights  and  fliadows  are  of  gold, 
wrought  on  a golden  or  azure  ground.  When  the  ground  is 
yellow,  the  French  call  it  cirage  5 when  grey,  grijfailc.  This 
kind  of  work  is  chielly  ufed  to  reprefent  baflb  relievos : the 
Greeks  call  pieces  of  this  fort  y.o^oyyu^.a.-v'j.. 

CAMALDULI ANS,  Camaldunians,  or  Camaldo- 
i.iTES,  an  order  of  religious,  founded  by  Romuald,  an  Italian 
fanatic,  In  1023,  in  the  horrible  defect  of  Camaldoli,  other- 
wife  called  Campo-Malduli,  fituate  in  the  ftate  of  Florence, 
on  the  Apennines.  Their  rule  is  that  of  St.  Benedift  3 and 
their  houfes,  by  the  ftatutes,  are  never  to  be  lefs  than  five 
leagues  from  cities.  The  Camaldulians  have  not  borne  that 
title  from  the  beginning  of  their  order  3 till  the  clofe  of  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  called  Romualdivs,  from  the  name 
of  their  founder.  Till  that  time,  Camaldidian  was  a parti- 
cular name  for  thole  of  the  defect  Camaldoli  3 and,  D.  Grand! 
(d)fervcs,  was  not  given  to  the  whole  order.  In  regard  it  was 
in  this  monaftery  that  the  order  commenced,  but  becaufe  the 
rjegulation  wa.^s  belt  maintaim^d  here. — Guido  Grandl,  mathc:' 
nuticlau  of  the  great  duke  of  .-Tufeany,  and  a monk  of  this 
order,  has  publiflicd  Camaldu'ian  Difl'ertations,  on  the  origin 
and  elUbliflunent  of  it. — The  were  dillinguilhed 

into  ckdies,  of  which  the  one  were  cuixoBiTES,  and  the  other 
EKEMITES. 

CAMARANA,  an  ifland  of  Arabia,  in  the  Red  Sea,  whofe 
inhabitants  are  little  and  black.  It  is  the  heft  of  all  the  iOands 
in  this  fea,  and  here  they  filh  for  coral  and  pearls.  N.  lat. 
15.0. 

C.'VMASSEI,  or  Cam  ace,  (Andrea),  j)aintcr  of  hiflory  and 
landfcape,  was  born  at  Bevagna,  and  at  lirft  learned  the  prin- 
ci[)lcs  of  dcfign  and  colouring  from  J')ominichino  3 but  .af- 
teiwards  he  lludied  under  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  proved  a 
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very  great  painter.  He  was  employed  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
as  alfo  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and  his  works  are  extremely  admired 
for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  colouring,  the  elegance  of  his  thought.s 
and  defign,  and  likewife  for  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil.  Sand- 
rart  laments  that  the  world  was  deprived  of  fo  proinifing  a 
genius,  in  the  very  bloofn  of  life,  when  his  reputation  was 
daily  advancing.  He  died  In  1657.  At  St.  John  Lateran 
are  to  be  feen,  the  Battle  of  Conftantine  and  Maxentius,  and 
the  Triumph  of  Conftantine  5 which  are  noble  and  grand  com- 
pofitions  3 and  they  aftbrd  fufficient  proofs  of  the  happinefs  of 
his  Invention,  and  the  correftnefs  of  his  execution.  Alfo  at 
Wilton,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  there  is  a pidlure 
of  Venus  with  the  Graces,  faid  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Camaflei. 

CAMARINA  Pains,  a marfli  or  lake,  near  the  city  Ca- 
marina,  and  from  which  it  took  its  name.  In  a time  of 
drought,  the  ftench  of  the  lake  produced  a peftilence  5 upon 
which  the  inhabitants  confulted  the  oracle,  whether  they  fhould 
not  quite  drain  it.  The  oracle  difluaded  them  ; they  notwith- 
{landing  drained  it,  and  opened  a way  for  their  enemies  to 
come  and  plunder  their  city : hence  the  proverb  Ne  mcmeas 
Camarinam,  that  is,  not  to  remove  one  evil  to  bring  on  a 
greater.  Lago  di  Camarana  is  fituated  in  a beautiful  plain, 
under  the  very  walls  of  Camariiia,  and  of  a triangular 
figure. 

CAMAYEU.  See  Camaieu. 

CAMBAIA,  or  Camp  ay,  a town  of  Afia,  In  India,  and 
in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  5 capital  of  a province 
of  the  fame  name  5 but  more  commonly  called  Guzarat.  It 
is  fcated  at  the  bottom  of  a gulph  of  the  fame  name,  on  a 
fmall  river  3 is  a large  place  with  high  walls,  and  has  a pretty 
good  trade.  The  produft  and  manufablures  are  inferior  to 
few  towns  in  India,  for  it  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  and  filk ; 
and  carnelion  and  agate  ftones  are  found  in  its  rivers.  The 
inhabitants  are  noted  for  embroideiy  3 and  fome  of  their  quilts 
have  been  valued  at  40I.  It  is  fubjedl  to  the  Great  Mogul. 
E.  long.  72.  15.  N.  lat.  22.30. 

CAMBAYES,  in  commerce,  cotton  cloths  made  at  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  fome  other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
They  are  proper  for  the  trade  of  Marfeilles,  whither  the  En- 
glilh  at  Madras  fend  great  numbers  of  them.  Flany  are  alfo 
imported  into  Holland. 

CAMBER,  according  to  our  monkilh  hlftorians,  one  of  the 
three  fons  of  Brute,  who,  upon  his  father’s  death,  had  that, 
part  of  Britain  afligned  him  for  his  {hare,  called  trom  him 
Cambria,  now  JVdles.  _ 

Cxsi'&Y.w-Beam,  among  builders,  a piece  of  timber  In  an 
edifice  cut  archwife,  or  with  an  obtufe  angle  In  the  middle, 
commonly  ufed  in  platforms,  as  church-leads,  and  on  other 
occafions  where  long  and  ftrong  beams  are  required. 

CAMBERED-decks,  among  {liip-builders.  The  deck  or 
flooring  of  a tliip  is  faid  to  be  cambered,  or  to  lie  cambering, 
when  it  is  higher  in  the  middle  of  the  fliip’s  length,  and  droops 
toward  the  ftem  and  ftern,  or  the  two  ends.  Alfo  when  it  lies 
irregular  3 a circuinftance  which  renders  Uie  {liip  very  unfit  for 
war. 

CAMBERT,  a French  muficlan  in  the  laft  century,  was 
at  firft  admired  for  the  m:inner  in  which  he  touched  the  organ, 
and  became  fuperintendant  of  the  mufic  to  Anne  of  Aullria 
the  queen-mother.  The  abbe  Perrin  alibciated  with  him  in  the' 
jirivilcge  he  obtained  of  his  majefty,  of  felting  up  an  opera  in 
iA6y.  Cambert  let  to  mufic  two  paftorals,  one  intitled  Po- 
mona,  the  other  Ariadne,  which  were  the  firft  operas  given  in 
France.  He  alfo  wrote  a piece  intitled  The  pains  and  plca/ures 
of  love.  Thefe  pieces  fuited  the  public  5 yet,  in  1672,  Lully^ 
obtaining  the  privilege  ol  the  opera,  Cambert  was  obliged  to 
come  to  England,  where  he  became  luperintendant  of  tlie  mufic 
to  king  Charles  11.  and  died  there  in  1677. 
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CAMBIO,  an  Italian  word  which  'Hgnifics  exchange,  cofn- 
monly  ul’ed  at  Provence,  and  in  fomc  other  countries,  particu- 
larly Holland. 

CAMBIST,  a name  given  in,  France  to  Ihofe  who  trade  in 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange.  The  word  cambift,  though  a 
term  of  antiquity,  is  even  now  a technical  word,  of  fome  ufe 
among  merchants,  traders,  and  bankers.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  Latin  camh'nm,  or  rather  camb  'io. 

CAMBLET,  or  Chamelet,  a ftuff  fometimes  of  wool, 
fometimes  filk,  and  fometimes  hair,  el’pecially  that  of  goats, 
with  wool  or  filk.  In  fome,  the  warp  is  filk  and  wool  twilled 
loscther,  and  the  w(K>f  hair. — T.  he  true  or  oriental  camblet  is 
made  of  the  pure  hair  of  a fort  of  goat,  frecpient  about  An- 
gora, and  which  make.s  the  riches  of  that  city,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants v/hereof  are  employed  in  the  manufadlure  and  commerce 
of  camblets.  It  is  certain  we  find  mention  in  middle-age 
writers  of  fluffs  made  of  camels  hair,  under  the  denomination  of 
cameletum  and  camelinum,  whence  probably  the  origin  of  the 
term ; but  thefe  are  reprefented  as  ftrangely  coarfe,  rough,  and 
prickly,  and  fcem  to  have  been  chiefly  ufed  among  the  monks 
by  way  of  mortification,  like  the  hair  Ihirt  of  latter  times.  We 
have  no  camblets  made  in  Europe  of  the  goaW  hair  alone  j 
even  at  Bruflels,  they  find  it  neceffary  to  add  a mixture  of 
woollen  thread. — England,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
are  the  chief  places  of  this  manufa6lure.  Bruflels  exceeds  them 
all  in  the  beauty  and  quality  of  its  camblets : thofe  of  England 
are  reputed  the  fecond  bell. 

Figured  Camblets,  are  thofe  of  one  colour,  whereon  are 
llamped  various  figures,  flowers,  foliage,  &c.  by  means  of  hot 
irons,  which  are  a kind  of  moulds,  pafl'ed,  together  with  the 
fluff,  under  a prefs,  Thefe  arc  chiefly  brought  from  Amiens 
and  Flanders  : the  commerce  of  them  was  formerly  much  more 
confiderable  than  at  prefent. 

Watered  Camblets,  thofe  which,  after  weaving,  receive  a 
certain  preparatian  with  water  j and  are  afterwards  paffed  un- 
der a hot-prefs,  which  gives  them  a figured  fmoothnefs. 

Waved  Camblets,  are  thofe  whereon  waves  are  impreffed, 
as  on  tabbies  j by  means  of  a calendar,  under  which  they  are 
palled  and  rcpalfcd  feveral  times. — I’he  manufatlurers,  &rc. 
of  camblets  are  to  take  care  they  do  not  acquire  any  falfe  and 
ncedlefs  plaits  j it  being  almoll  impoffible  to  get  them  out 
again.  This  is  notorious,  even  to  a proverb  3 for  we  fay  a per- 
fon  is  like  camblet,  he  has  taken  bis  flait, 

CAMBODIA,  a kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  on  the  call  by 
Cochin  China  and  Chiapa,  and  on  the  fouth  and  well  by  the 
gulph  and  kingdom  of  Siam  5 divided  by  a large  river  called 
Mccon.  The  capital  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the 
wellern  Ihore  of  the  faid  river,  about  150  miles  north  of  its 
mouth.  This  country  is  annually  overflowed  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fon,  between  June  and  Oilober  5 and  its  produdions  and 
fruits  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  ufually  found  between  the 
tropics.  E.  long.  104.  15.  N.  lat.  12.  40. 

CAMBOGI A,  in  botany  3 a genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  5 and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  .38th  order,  Tricocc.e.  The  corolla 
is  tetrapetalous  3 the  calyx  tetraphyllous  3 and  the  fruit  is  a 
pome  with  eight  cells,  and  folitary  feeds.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  the  gutta,  a native  of  India,  which  yields  the  gum- 
refin  known  by  the  name  of  gamboge  in  the  Ihops.  See 
Gamboge. 

CAMBRASINES,  in  commerce,  fine  linen  made  in  Egy]-)t, 
of  which  4hefe  is  a confiderable  trade  at  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
and  Rofetta,  or  Rafchit.  They  arc  called  cambrafmes  from 
their  refemblance  to  cambrics. 

CAMBRAY,  a handfome,  large,  and  llrong  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  North  and  late  province  of  the  Cam- 
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brelis,  ^ It  was  lately  an  archiepifcopal  fee,  but  is  nmv  only  x 
bilhopric.  It  has  a citadel  and  fort,  and  a confiderable  mann* 
faftory  of  linen,  and  ( fpef.-ially  of  cambrics,  which  took  their 
name  from  this  city.  It  is  feated  on  the  Scheldt,  which  di- 
vides it  in  two,  and  is  22  miles  S.  E.  of  Arras,  and  102  N.  of 
Paris.  Lon.  3.20.  E..  Lat.  50.  11.  N. 

Cambkay  (M.  de  Fenelon,  archbifhop  of).  See  Fene- 

LON. 

CAMBRESIS,  a late  province  of  France,  2-;;  miles  In 
length;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Hainault,  on  the  S.  by 
Picardy,  and  on  the  W.  by  Artois.  Cambray  is  the  capital’; 
and  it  is  now  included  in  the  department  of  the  North. 

CAMBRIA,  a name  for  the  principality  of  Wales. 

CAMBRIC,  in  commerce,  a fpecies  of  linen  made  of  flax,, 
very  fine  and  white  3 the  name  of  which  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  city  of  Cambray,  where  they  were  finl  ma- 

nufaflured.  They  are  now  made  in  other  parts  of  France. 

The  manufadlure  of  cambrics  has  long  fmee  proved  of  extraor- 
dinary advantage  to  France.  For  many  years  it  appeared  that 
England  did  not  in  this  article  contribute  lefs  than  200,000!. 
per  annum  to  the  interell  of  France.  This  proved  motive  fuf- 
ficient  to  induce  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  enaft  many 
falutary  laws  to  prevent  this  great  lofs  of  our  wealth.  Sec  18 
Geo.  II,  c,  36.  and  21  Geo.  II,  c.  26.  See  alfo  flat.  ^2 
Geo,  II.  c.  ,32,  and  4 Geo.  Ill,  c.  37.  which  regulates  the 
cambric  manufaftojy,  not  long  fmcc  introduced  into  Winchel- 
fea  in  Suffex ; but  very  foon  aboliflied.  The  cambrics  now  al-- 
lowed  in  this  country  are  manufaftured  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Any  perfons  convifled  of  wearing,  felling  (except  for 
exportation),  or  making  up  for  hire,  any  cambric  or  French 
lawns,  are  liable  to  a penalty  of  5I.  by  the  two  firft- ftatutes- 
cited  above. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a town  of  England,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  that  name.  It  takes  the  name  of  Cambridge  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Cam,  which  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts.  Either  that  or  a place  in  the  neighbourhood  was  llyled . 
Camhoritum  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  fuftered  much 
during  the  wars  witli  the  Danes.  Here  was  a caftle  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  of  which  the  gatchoufe  yet  remains, 
and  is  now  the  county  gaol.  By  Doomfday-boolc  it  appears 
that  it  then  had  ten  wards,  containing  387  houfes.  In  Wil- 
liam Rufus’s  reign  it  was  quite  deftroyed  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery 3 but  Henry  I.  bellowed  many  privileges  upon  it  to 
encourage  its  reftoration,  particularly  an  exemption  from  the 
power  of  the  fheriff,  on  condition  of  its  paying  yearly  into  the 
exchequer  100  merks  (equivalent  to  1000  pounds  now),  and. 
from  tolls,  laftage,  pontage,  paflage,  and  flallage,  in  all  fairs- 
of  his  dominions.  It  was  afterwards  often  plundered  in  the 
barons  wars  by  the  outlaws  from  the  Hie  of  Ely,  till  Henry  III. 
fecured  it  by  a deep  ditch.  In  1388,  Richard  II.  held  a parli- 
ament here.  In  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw 
againll  that  prince,  the  univerfity  records  were  taken  and  burnt 
in  the  market-place. 

The  modern  town  is  alxrut  one  mile  long  from  S.  to  N.  and 
about  half  a mile  broad  in  the  middle,  dlminifliing'  at  the 
extremities.  It  has  14  jnirith-churches,  of  which  hvo  are  with- 
out any  towers.  It  contain.s  above  1200  houfes;  but  the  pri- 
vate buildings  are  neither  elegant  nor  large,  owing  chiefly  to 
their  being  held  on  college  or  coq)oratIon  kales.  It  is  governed 
by  a mayor,  high-lleward,  recordei',  13  aldermen,  and  24  com- 
mon-couiicil-men,  a town-clerk,  &c.  Its  chief  trade  is  water- 
carriage  from  hence  to  Downham,  Lynn,  Ely,  ^c.  The  Jews 
being  encouraged  to  fettle  in  England  by  William  I.  and  II. 
were  very  populous  here  for  levcral  generations,  and  In- 
habited that  flreet  now  called  the  jevary.  They  had  a fyna- 
gogue,  fince  converted  to  a parilh  church,  called  from  the  fliape 
of  its  tower  Hound  Church  3 though  others  are  of  opinion,  that 
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it  was  built  by  the  Knights  Templars,  it  bearing  a retemblance 
to  the  Temple  church  in  London.  The  market-place  is  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  confifts  of  two  fpacious  oblong 
fquares  united  together  j at  the  top  of  the  angle  ftands  the 
iliire-hall,  lately  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  county.  At 
the  back  of  the  fhire-hall  is  the  town-hall  and  gaol.  In  the 
market-place,  fronting  the  Iliire-hall,  is  a remarkable  hand- 
fome  ftone  conduit,  to  which  water  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct, 
which  was  the  benefaftion  of  the  celebrated  Hobfon,  a carrier 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  who  \vas  a native  of  this  town.  A fine 
road  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  and  Undents  was  made  a 
few  years  fince  for  4 miles,  from  this  town  to  Gogmagog-hills, 
purfuant  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Wortes.  The  late  Dr.  Addenbfoke 
alfo  left  it  4000I.  towards  building  and  furnithing  an  hofpital 
for  the  cure  of  poor  difeafed  people  gratis  j of  which  charity 
the  matter  of  Catharine-hall  is  a trultee.  This  hofpital  has 
been  ere6ted  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  town.  At  a little 
diftance  from  Benet-college  is  the  botanic  garden  of  <;  acres, 
and  a large  houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  governors  and  the  refidence 
of  the  curator,  given  to  the  univerfity  by  the  late  Dr.  Walker. 
But  the  principal  ornament  of  Cambridge  is  its  univerfity,' 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  during  the  heptarchy. 
It  confifts  of  12  colleges,  and  4 halls,  having  the  fame  privi- 
leges as  the  colleges.  The  whole  body,  which  is  commonly 
about  1300,  enjoy  very  great  privileges  granted  by  feveral  of 
«ur  fovereigns  j but  it  was  James  I.  who  impowered  it  to  fend 
two  members  to  parliament,  as  the  town  had  done  from  the 
firtt.  The  univerfity  is  governed,  i.  By  a chancellor,  who  is 
always  fome  nobleman,  and  may  be  changed  every  three  years, 
or  continued  longer  by  the  tacit  confent  of  the  univerfity.  2. 
By  a high-fteward,  chofen  by  the  fenate,  and  holding  his  place 
by  patent  from  the  univerfity.  3.  By  a vice-chancellor,  who  is 
the  head  of  fome  college  or  hall,  and  chofen  yearly  by  the  body 
of  the  univerfity,  the  heads  of  the  colleges  naming  two.  4.  By 
two  proftors  chofen  every  year,  according  to  the  cycle  of  col- 
leges and  halls ; as  are  two  taxers,  who  with  the  proftors  regu- 
late the  weights  and  meafures,  as  clerks  of  the  markets.  The 
proftors  alfij  ini'peft  the  behaviour  of  the  fcholars,  who  muft 
not  be  out  of  their  colleges  after  nine  o’clock  at  night.  Here 
are  alfo  2 moderators,  2 ferutators,  a commifl'aiqq  public  orator, 
2 librarians,  a regifter,  a fchool-keeper,  3 efquire  beadles  and 
a yeoman  beadle,  iSprofeflbrs,  and  the  caput,  confifting  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  a doAor  of  divinity,  a doftor  of  laws,  a docTor 
of  phyfic,  a regent,  and  a non-regent  matter  of  arts.  Henry 
VI.  granted  it  the  power  tp  print  all  books  of  any  kind  within 
itfelf,  a privilege  which  Oxford  had  not.  The  fenate-houfe  of 
the  univerfity  is  an  elegant  building  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
cott  near  i(i,oool.  building;  in  which  on  the  north  fide  is  a fine 
ttatue  of  George  I.  ere£led  in  1739,  at  the  expence  of  the  late 
Lord  Townfhend;  oppofite  to  this  on  the  fouth  fide  is  another 
of  George  II.  crefled  in  J7^5>  expence  of  the  late  Duke 

of  Newcaftle  : at  the  eaft  end,  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance,  are 
two  others;  one,  the  late  Duke  of  Somerfet,  after  the  Vandyke 
tafte;  the  other,  an  Italian  emblematical  figure  of  Gloria. 
This  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  fuperb  room  in  England,  being 
loi  feet  long,  42  broad,  and  32  high;  and  it  has  a gallery 
which  can  contain  looo  pcrfoiis.  'I'his  building  forms  the 
north  fide  of  a quadrangle,  as  the  fchools  and  public  library  do 
the  weft,  the  fchools  being  the  ground  floor,  and  the  library 
over  them  furrounding  a fmall  court.  North  of  the  philofophy 
fchool  is  thtt  repofitory  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  folfils,  ores,  fticlls, 
IVc.  The  dottor,  together  with  that  collertion  and  a jiart  of 
his  library,  left  a fnni  of  money  to  this  univerfity  for  creAing 
a protcHorlhip  for  natural  philofophy,  with  a provifion  of  150I. 
a-year  fur  ever.  At  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  this  building  is  an 
elegant  geometrical  ftone  ttair-cafe  which  leads  to  the  old  library', 
and  confifts  of  18  dalles;  at  the  end  of  which  is  an  elegant 
fquare  room,  in  which  arc  depofited  the  MSS.  and  a valuable 


cabinet  of  oriental  books  and  curiofities,  &c.  This  room  opens 
to  two  other  rooms,  containing  26  large  dalles  confifting  of 
30,000  volumes  prefented  to  the  univerfity  by  George  I.  being 
the  entire  colledtion  of  Dr.  Moor  bifiiop  of  Ely.  In  a grand 
gallery  over  part  of  the  chancel  is  a feat  for  the  chancellor, 
vice-chancellor,  &c.  George  I.  when  he  gave  the  books,  alfo 
eftablifhed  a profeflbr  of  modern  hiftory  and  m<')dern  languages 
in  this  nniverfity,  with  a falary  of  400I.  for  himfelf  and  two ' 
perfons  under  him  qualified  to  inftruA  in  that  branch  20  febo- 
lars,  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  each  of  which  is  obliged  to 
learn  two  at  lead  of  the  languages.  A fellowfhip  is  founded 
at  Magdalen  college,  appropriated  to  the  gentlemen  of  Norfolk, 
and  called  the  travelling  Norfolk  fello^vjbip.  All  the  libraries 
in  Cambridge,  except  that  of  the  King’s-college,  are  lending, 
libraries  ; and  thofe  at  Oxford  are  ftudying  libraries. 

The  different  colleges  in  the  univerfity  are,  i.  St.  Peter’s,-, 
the  moft  ancient,  and  the  firft  on  entering  the  town  from  Lon- 
don. It  confifts  of  two  courts,  feparated  by  a doifler  and  gal- 
lery ; the  largeft  144  feet  long,  and  84  broad.  The  leffer  court 
is  divided  by  the  chapel,  v;hich  is  a fine  old  building  34  feet 
long,  27  broad,  rind  27  high.  This  college  was  founded 
1237.  There  are  three  colleges  in  Oxford  which  difpute  the 
antiquity  with  this.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  uiiiverfities 
long  before  they  were  pofl'effed  of  any  colleges  in  their  own 
right,  the  ftudents  then  lodging  and  boarding  with  the  townl- 
men,  and  they  then  hired  hotels  for  their  exercifes  and  difpu- 
tations.  A hotel  or  hall,  now  denominated  Pythagoras's  fchool,. 
fituated  on  the  w'eft  fide  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  ancient 
hotels  that  remains  undemoliflied,  and  in  which  Erafmus  read 
his  firft  Greek  leisures  in  England.  2.  Clare-hall,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  over  which  it  has  an  elegant  ftone-bridge,  was 
founded  1326,  confifting  of  one  grand  court  130  feet  long  and 
II I broad.  The  front  of  this  building,  that  faces  the  fields,  has 
the  appearance  of  a palace.  To  this  college  a new  chapel  has 
been  added.  3.  Pembroke-hall  is  near  St.  Peter’s  college,  was 
founded  in  1343,  and  confifts  of  two  courts.  It  has  an  elegant 
chapel  built  by  Sir  Chrift.  Wren.  4.  Corpus  Chrifti  or  Benet 
college,  founded  in  1350,  has  but  a mean  appearance,  but  is 
poflelTcd  of  a remarkably  large  colleflion  of  valuable  and  cur 
rious  ancient  manuferipts.  3.  Trinity-hall,  on  the  north, 
of  Clare-hall,  near  the  river,  was  founded  in  1351  ; it  is  a 
fmall  but  remarkably  neat  building.  6.  Gonvil  and  Cains  col- 
lege  is  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  north  of  the  fenate-houfe, 
and  has  three  courts.  It  was  founded  1348,  and  augmented 
1337.  7.  King’s  college,  the  moft  noble  foundation  in  Europe, 
was  firft  endowed  by  Henry  VI.  The  old  court  relembles  a 
decayed  caftle  more  than  a college.  The  new  building  is  very 
magnificent,  near  300  feet  long.  The  chapel  is  one  ot  the 
finelt  pieces  of  Gothic  archilefture  now  remaining  in  the  world. 
It  is  304  feet  long,  73  broad  on  the  uutfidc  and  40  within,  and 
91  high;  and  yet  not  a fingle  pillar  to  I'uftain  its  ponderous 
roofs,  of  which  it  h.i.s  two  : the  firft  i.s  of  ftone,  moft  curimdlr 
can'ed;  the  other  of  wood,  covered  with  lead*,  between  which - 
is  a vacancy  of  10  feet.  T'here  is  I'uch  a ])rol'ulion  of  carving 
both  within  and  without  as  is  no  where  to  be  equalled.  Henry 
VII.  enlarged  it  1S8  feel  in  length,  and  Plenry  VUI.  gave  the 
elc.£ant  ftalls  ami  organ  gallery,  with  its  inimitable  carvings, 
where  are  the  coals  of  arms  of  that  king  and  thole  of  Anne 
Boleyn  quartered.  He  gave  alfo  the  elegant  ])aintcd  glals- 
windows,  which  are  in  fine  prelervation,  and  were  perm  it  ted 
by  Cromwell  to  be  prel'crvcd  when  almofttvery  other  in  Eng- 
land was  deflroyed,  as  he  h.ad  a particular  regard  for  tliis  uni- 
verfity, where  he  had  his  eelucation,  and  for  the  town  which  • 
he  had  repretented  in  parliament.  A new  altar  has  hocu  lately 
erc6Icd,  which  correl'ponds  with  the  archite6hirc  of  the  build- 
ing, embelliffied  with  aip  antique  painting  of  Chril't  taking 
down  from  the  crofs,  ])urchal’al  in  Italy,  and  j)reJenled  to  the 
college,  by  the  carl  of  Carliilc.  In  tliis  chapel  arc  put  up  the 
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Spanllh  colours  taUeii  at  the  mluftiou  of  Manilla  by  Colonel 
Jumper,  a member  of  this  college.  This  college  has  an  an- 
cient llone-briclge  over  the  Cam.  S.  Queen’s-college,  near  the 
river,  fouth  of  King’s,  was  founded  144S,  and  confifls  of  two 
eourts,  with  a tine  grove  and  gardens  on  both  Tides  of  the  ri- 
ver, conneiiled  with  each  other  and  the  college  by  two  wooden 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  of  a curious  llrufture.  9.  Catharine- 
hall  is  eaft  of  Queen’s,  and  its  jirincipal  front  on  the  well, 
the  moll  extenfivc  and  regular  in  the  univelfity.  It  contains 
only  one  court  180  feet  long  and  lao  broad,  and  was  founded 
^475-  Jebib’  college  is  at  the  eaft  end  of.  the  town, 

lurrounded  by  groves  and  gardens.  The  principal  front  faces 
the.  fouth,  I So  feet  long,  regularly  built  and  falhed;  it  was 
originally  a benedifline  convent,  and  converted  to  the  jirefent 
life  1,^76,  ii.Chrill’s  college  is  oppofite  to  St.  Andrew’s 
church,  on  the  eall  fide  of  the  towm  j and  was  founded  by 
Hen \ II.  s mother  in  It  has  lately  had  a thorough 

repair,  and  is  now  a neat  and  beautiful  llrudlure.  12.  St. 
John’s  college  was  founded  by  the  fame  lady  in  1509,  on  the 
fitc  of  a ditlblved  priory.  It  confifls  of  three  courts,  and  has 
a large  librar}'  filled  with  fcarce  and  valuable  books.  To  this 
college  belongs  a fine  llone-bridge  over  the  river,  which  leads 
to  their  grand  w'alks.  13.  Magdalen  college,  the  only  one 
that  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  near  the  great  bridge, 
confifts  of  two  courts,  and  ivas  founded  in  1519.  14.  Tri- 

nity college  is  call  of  the  river,  having  St.  John’s  college  on 
the  north,  and  Caius  college  and  Trinity-hall  on  the  fouth. 
It  contains  two  large  <|uadrangles,  the  firft  of  which  is  344 
feet  long  and  280  broad.  It  has  two  noble  entrances ; and 
on  the  north  fide  of  it  is  the  chapel  204  feet  long,  34  broad, 
and  44  high.  It  has  every  grand  omament,  and  the  much 
admired  flatue  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  a (Indent  in  this 
college.  'I’he  hall  is  above  100  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  50 
high.  The  inner  court  is  elleemed  the  finell  in  the  univerfity, 
and  lurpalfes  any  in  Oxford.  It  is  very  fpacious,  and  has  an 
elegant  cloifter  of  (tone  pillars,  fupporting  grand  apartments  ; 
on  the  w’ell  is  the  library,  the  moll  elegant  lli-uilure  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom,  190  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  38  high 
within.  Its  .entrance  is  by  a flair-cafe,  the  Heps  black  mar- 
ble, and  the  walls  incrulted  with  ancient  Roman  monuments. 
The  entrance  into  the  library  is  by  folding  doors  at  the  north 
end.  Its  infide  appearance  is  inexprelfibly  grand,  having  at 
tile  fouth  end  (lately  ereAed)  a beautiful  painted  glafs  w'indow 
of  his  prelcnt  majclly  in  his  robes;  and  the  dalles  are  large, 
beautiful,  and  noble,  well  Hocked  with  books,  manuferipts, 
&c.  Its  outlide  has  every  fuitable  embellilhment,  and  was 
ereded  by  Sir  Chriitopher  Wren  at  the  exiience  of  near 
20,cool.  Under  this  building  is  a fpacious  piazza  of  equal 
dimenfions;  out  of  which  ojien  three  gates  to  a lawn  that 
leads  to  the  river,  over  which  is  a new  elegant  cycloidal  bridge 
of  three  arches,  leading  to  cxtenfive  walks.  In  the  middle  is 
a remarkable  villa.  This  college  was  founded  on  the  file  of 
two  other  colleges  and  a hall  in  1346  by  Henry  VIII.  15. 
Kmanuel  college  is  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  town;  confilis 
of  two  courts,  the  principal  of  which  is  very  neat;. and  was 
built  on  the  file  of  a Dominican  convent.  It  has  been  lately 
in  a great  jiart  rebuilt  and  elegantly  embdlilhed.  16.  Sid- 
ney-Sulfex  college  is  in  Rridge-firect.  Its  hall  is  elegant,  but 
the  chapel  remaikable  only  for  Handing  north  and  Ibuth,  as 
others  do  eaft  and  well. 

Cambuidoe,  a village  of  GlouccHcrfliirc,  near  Berkeley, 
on  the  river  Cam.  Here  the  Danes  were  attacked  by  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  fome  thoufands  of  them  were  killed. 

New  Cambridge,  a town  of  New  England  about  three 
miles  from  Bolton,  remarkable  for  an  univerfity  confilling  of 
three  colleges.  W.  long.  70.  4.  N.lat.42.0. 

Cambridgeshire,  a county  of  England,  bounded  on  the 
N.  W.  by  Lincolnfliire,  on  the  N.  K.  by  Norfolk,  on  the  E. 
by  Sullblk,  on  the  S.  by  Ellex  and  Herts,  and  on  the  AV,  by 
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the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Northampton.  It 
is  30  miles  in  length  from  N,  to  S.  and  25  broad  from  E.  to  W. 
It  lies  ill  the  diocefes  of  Ely  and  Norwich;  contains  17  hundreds, 
an  cpifcopal  fee,  a univerfity,  feven  market-towns,  and  163 
parillies ; and  fends  fix  members  to  parliament ; namely,  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  the  town  and  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  The  air  and  foil  vary  extremely;  fome  parts, 
elpccially  the  fouthern  and  eaflern,  are  pleafant  and  healthy ; 
but  the  northern,  or  fenny  country,  is  low  and  watery,  from 
the  conlluepce  of  many  rivers.  . All  the  waters  of  the  middle 
part  of  England,  which  do  not  run  into  the  Tliames  or  the 
Trent,  fall  into  thefe  fens ; and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ycar^ 
when  they  are  overflowed  by  water,  they  appear  covered  with 
fogs;  fo  that  while  the  higher  grounds  of  the  adjacent  country 
glitter  with  the  beams  of  the  fun,  the  ifie  of  Ely  appears  wrapt 
iu  a mill.  To  clear  thefe  fens,  drains  have  been  made  at  a very 
great  expence,  by  which  a great  deal  of  ground  has  been  ren- 
dered fertile,  and  the  air  much  improved.  In  thefe  fens  are 
abundance  of  decoys  for  the  wild  fowl  which  migrate  hither, 
during  the  winter,  from  the  colder  climates  of  the  north ; and 
it  is  incredible  what  quantities  are  caught  of  ducks,  mallards, 
teal,  &c, 

Cambridge  Manufeript,  a copy  of  the  Gofpels  and  AAs  of 
the  Apoflles  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Beza  found  it  in  the  mo- 
nallery  of  Irenseus  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1362,  and  gave  it  to 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  1382.  It  is  a 4to,  and  written 
on  vellum : 66  leaves  of  it  are  much  tom  and  mutilated,  ten 
of  which  are  fupplied  by  a later  tranferiber.  Beza  conjeAures, 
that  this  manufeript  might  have  exiHed  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
IreiicEUS  : AVetflein  apprehends,  that  it  was  either  returned  or 
firH  brought  from  Egypt  into  France;  that  it  is  the  fame  copy 
which  Dru-hmar,  an  ancient  expofitor  who  lived  about  the  year 
840,  had  feen,  and  which,  he  obferves,  was  aferibed  to  St. 
Hilary ; and  that  R.  Stephens  had  given  a particular  account  of 
it  in  his  edition  of  the  New  TeHament  in  1550.  It  is  ufually 
called  Stephens's  fccond  manufeript.  Mill  agrees  with  F.  Simon  in 
opinion,  that  it  was  written  in  the  weflern  part  of  the  world  by 
a Latin  feribe,  and  that  it  is  to  a great  degree  interpolated  and 
corrupted.  He  obferves,  that  it  agrees  fo  much  with  the  Latin 
A^ulg^ate,  as  to  afford  reafon  for  concluding,  that  it  was  cor- 
redled  or  formed  upon  a corrupt  and  faulty  copy  of  that  tranlla- 
tion.  From  this  and  the  Clermont  copy  of  St.  Paul’s  EpiflIes, 
Beza  publiflied  his  larger  Annotations  in  13S2. 

CAMBYSES.  See  Persia. 

CAMDEN  (AVilliam),  the  great  antiquarian,  was  bom  in 
London  in  the  year  1331.  His  father  was  a native  of  Lich- 
field in  Staftbrdfhire,  who  fettling  in  London  became  a myn- 
ber  of  the  company  of  painter-flainers,  and  lived  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  HisMnothcr  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  Curwen,  of 
AVirkington  in  Cumberland.  Fie  was  educated  firft  at  Chrill's 
hofpital,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paul’s  fchool ; from  thence  he 
was  lent,  in  i 566,  to  Oxford,  and  entered  fervitor  of  Magda- 
len college;  but  being  dilappointed  of  a demy’s  place,  he  re- 
moved to  Broad-gate  hall,  and  fomewhat  more  than  two  years 
after,  to  Chrill-church,  where  he  was  fupported  by  his  kind 
friend  and  patron  Dr.  Thornton.  About  this  time  he  was  a 
candidate  for  a fellowlliip  of  All-Souls’  college,  but  loll  it  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Popiffi  party.  In  1370  he  fupplicatcd  the 
regents  of  the  univerfity  to  be  admitted  bachelor  of  arts  ; but 
in  this  alfo  he  mifearried.  The  following  year  Mr.  Camden 
came  to  London,  where  he  profccuted  his  favourite  Hudy  ot 
anti<]uity,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Goodman,  deau  of 
AVellminflcr,  by  whofe  interell  he  was  made  fecond  mailer  of 
AVellininHcr-fchool  in  1373.  From  Ihe  time  of  his  leaving 
the  univerfity  to  this  period,  he  took  fevcral  journeys  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  England,  with  a view  to  make  obfervations  and 
collcA  materials  for  his  Britannia,  in  which  he  was  now 
deeply  engaged.  In  13S1  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  learned  prelidcnt  Briffon,  who  was  then  in  England ; 
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and  in  iijS^hc  jnxUifliecl  the  firft  edition  nf  his  Britannia; 
work  which,  tliough  much  enlarged  and  improved  in  future 
editions,  was  even  then  cfteemed  an  honour  to  its  author,  and 
the  glory  of  his  country.  In  1593  he  fucceeded  to  the  head 
nialterlliip  of  Weftminiter  fchool  on  the  relignation  of  Dr. 
Grant.  In  this  olilec  he  continued  till  1597,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  he  Clarencieux  king  at  arms.  In  the  year  1600 
Mr.  Camden  made  a tour  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Carlille,  ac- 
companied I'.y  his  friend  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Cotton. 
In  1606  he  began  his  corrcfpondence  with  the  celebrated  pre- 
lident  De  Thou,  which  continued  to  the  death  of  that  faitlUid 
hiltorian.  In  the  following  year  he  pnblilhed  his  laft  edition 
of  the  Britannia,  which  is  that  from  which  the  feveral  Eiiglifli 
tranflalions  have  been  made;  and  in  160S,  he  began  to  digefl; 
his  materials  for  a hittoiy  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eli2ahcth.  In 
1609,  after  recovering  from  a dangerous  illnefs,  he  retired  to 
Cliillthurl't  in  Kent,  where  he  continued  to  fpend  the  fummer 
months  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  rirft  part  of  his 
annals  of  the  cpieen  did  not  appear  till  the  year  1615,  and  he 
determined  that  the  fecond  volume  fliould  not  apjxear  till  attcr 
his  death.  The  work  was  entirely  finifted  in  1617  ; and  from 
that  time  he  was  principally  emplo}'cd  in  colleiting.  more  ma- 
terials for  the  further  improvement  of  his  Britannia.  In  1622, 
being  now  upwards  of  70,  and  linding  his  health  decline 
apace,  he  determined  to  lofe  no  time  in  executing  his  defign  of 
founding  an  hiftory-lefturc  in  the  univerfityof  Oxford.  His 
deed  of  gift  was  accordingly  tranlinitted  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Heather  to  Mr.  Gregory  Mlieare,  who  was,  by  himfelf,  ap- 
pointed the  firll  profelfor.  He  died  at  Chillehurft  in  1623,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age ; and  was  buried  with  great  folemnity 
in  Weftmintler-abbey  in  the  fouth  aide,  where  a monument  of 
white  marble  was  ercAed  to  his  memory.  Camden  was  a man 
of  fingular  moclefty  and  integrity : profoundly  learned  in  the 
hlftory  and  antiquities  of  this  kingdom,  and  a judicious  and 
confeientious  hiftoriaii.  He  was  reverenced  and  efteemed  by 
the  literati  of  all  nations,  and  will  be  ever  remembered  as  an 
honour  to  the  age  and  country  wherein  he  lived.  Befides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  was  author  of  an  excellent 
Greek  grammar,  and  of  I'everal  trails  in  Hearne’s  colleilion. 
But  his  great  and  mod  ufet'ul  work,  the  Biitanma,  is  that  up- 
on which  his  fame  is  chicfl)'  built.  The  edition  above  men- 
tioned, to  which  he  put  his  lall  hand,  was  correilly  printed 
in  folio,  much  augmented,  amended  where  it  was  necdTar}’, 
and  adorned  with  maps.  It  was  firll:  tranilatcd  into  Englifli, 
and  jniblilhcd  in  folio  at  Lohdun,  in  161  r,  by  the  laborious 
Dr.  Philemon  Holland,  a phyfician  of  Coventry,  who  Is  thought 
to  have  conlulteel  our  author  himfelf ; and  therefore  great  re- 
fpect  has  been  paid  to  the  additions  and  explanations  that  occur 
in  it  on  a fuppotition  that  they  may  belong  to  (kimden.  But 
in  a later  edition  of  the  fame  tranllatlon,  publlflied  in  1636, 
the  doilor  has  taken  liberties  which  cannot  either  be  defended 
or  excufed.  yV  new  trantlation,  made  with  the  ut moll  lidelity 
from  the  lall  edition  of  our  author’s  work,  wai  pnblilhed  in 
1695,  by  Edmond  Gibl on  of  tineen's  College  in  Oxford,  af- 
terwards hilhop  of  London;  in  which,  befides  the  addition  of 
note.s,  and  of  all  that  deferved  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  Dr. 

1 lulland’s  tirll  edition,  which,  though  thrown  out  of  the  text, 
is  preferred  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  many  other 
augmentations  :uad  inqirovomcnts,  all  properly  diliinguithcd- 
from  the  genuine  work  of  the  axiihor,  as  they  ought  to  he  : and 
the  fame  judicious  method  <jbt.iined  in  the  next  editiorr  of 
the  fame  performance,  which  was  jultly  cojiCdorcd  as  the  very 
hell  book  of  its  kind  that  had  ever  Iwcn  jnihlilhcd.  Ihit 
the  public  has  recently  been  jmt  in  pollellion  of  a new  trant- 
lation,  by  Mr.  Gough,  who  has  enlarged  it  to  nearly  double 
the  fizc  of  the  lall  of  Billiop  Gibfon’s  editions. 

C/VMEL,  in  zoology.  Sec  CAMtJLVi. 

VoL.  U. 


Ca  MEL,  a kind  of  machine  ufed  In  Holland  for  railing  or  Uftin<» 
fliips,  in  order  to  bring  them  over  the  Pampus,  which  is  at  the 
mouiii  of  the  river  Y,  where  the  fhallowuefs  of  the  water 
hinders  large  fltip.s  from  palling.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  other  places, 
particularly  at  the  dock  of  Peterlburg,  the  veficls  built  there  be- 
ing iu  their  jxafiage  to  Cronlladt  lifted  over  the  bar  by  means 
of  camels.  Thele  machines  were  originally  invented  by  the 
celebrated  De  Wit,  for  the  purpofe  above  mentioned;  and  were 
Introduced  into  Ilullia  by  Peter  the  Great,  v.Eo  obtained  the 
mc.'del  of  them  when  he  worked  in  Holland  as  a Common  fliip- 
wright.  Acamel  is  coinpofed  of  two  feparate  parts,  whole  out- 
fides  are  pei-pendicular,  and  whole  iufides  are  concave,  fluped  fo 
as  to  embrace  the  hull  of  a fliip  on  both  fides.  Each  part  has  a 
fmall  cabin  with  16  pumps  and  10  plugs,  qianaged  by  20  men, 
xhey  are  braced  to  a fhip  underneath  by  means  of  cables,  and  en- 
tirely euclolc  its  fides  and  bottom ; being  then  towed  to  the 
bar,  the  [ lugs  are  opened,  and  the  water  admitted  until  the 
camel  finks  with  the  fhip  and  runs  a-gronnd.  Then,  the  wa- 
ter being  pumped  out,  the  camel  rites,  lifts  up  the  veflel,  and 
the  whole  is  towed  over  the  bar.  This  machine  can  rail'e  the 
thip  eleven  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  make  it  draw  eleven  feet 
lei's  water. 

CAMELFORD,  a borough  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
confifting  of  about  100  houfes,  badly  built;  but  the  llreets  are 
broad  and  well  paved.  W.  long.  3.4.  N.  lat.  30.  40.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament;  and  gives  title  of  baron  to  Tho- 
mas Pitt,  elder  brother  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham. 

CAMELIJA,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  polyandria  order,, 
belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Colmmi]fcr<r . 
The  calyx  is  Imbricated  and  polyphyllous,  with  the  interior 
leaves  larger  than  the  exterior  ones.  (,)f  this  genus  there  is 
but  one  fpecies,  a native  both  of  China  and  Ja[xan.  Thunberg, 
in  his  Flora  Japonica,  delcribes  it  as  growing  every  where  in 
the  groves  and  gardens  of  Ja[>an,  where  it  becomes  a jxrodi- 
gioully  large  and  tall  tree,  highly  efteemed  by  the  natives  for 
the  elegance  ef  its  large  and  very  variable  blofl'oms,  and  its 
evergreen  leaves;  it  is  there  found  with-  fingle  and  double 
Powers,  which  alfo  are  white,  red,  and  purple,  and  produced 
from  April  to  OClober.  Reprefentations  of  this  flower  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Chinefe  paintings.  With  us,  the  Camrl- 
Ha  is  generally  treated  as  a ftove  plant,  and  liropagatcd  by 
layers;  it  is  fometimes  placed  in  the  greenhonfe;  hut  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  one  of  tlxe  propereft  plants  imaginable  for  the’ 
confervatory.  At  I'ome  future  time  it  may,  perhaps,  not 
be  uncommon  to  treat  it  as  a Laurujlimis  or  Maguol'm : but 
the  high  j)rice  at  which  it  has  hitherto  been  fol<l,  may  have 
[uevented  its  being  hazarded  in  this  way.  I'he  bloll'oms  are 
of  a firm  texture,  bxrt  apt  to  fall  oft'  long  before  they  have  loft 
their  brilliance ; it  therefore  is  a j)ra(5lice  with  fomc  to  flick 
fnch  deciduous  bloflbms  on  foine  frefti  bud,  where  they  con- 
tinue to  look  well  for  a conJiderahle  time.  Petivor  confidored.- 
this  plant  as  a fpecies  of  tea-tree;  and  future  obfervulions  will- 
probably  confirm  his  conjeAurts-. 

CA.MKLODlkM.  .Sec  Cam.m.oditnum. 

CJAMKLOPARDALdS,  in  zoologxq  the  trivial  name  of  a* 
fpecies  of  Cekvus. 

CAMELUS)  or  Ca-mel,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  quadm- 
peds  Irclonging  to  the  order  of  pccyra.  d he  c-liara<5l(  rs  of  the 
camel  are  thefc ; It  has  no  horns;  it  has  fix  fore-teetli  in  the 
under  qaw  i the  laniarii  are  wide  I'ct,  throe  in  the  rrppcr,  and.- 
two  in  the  lower  jaw:  and  there  is  a iiliiire  in  the  upper  lip, 
n'lemhling  a cleft  in  the  Up  of  a hare.  See  PL  67. 

Thc-  fpccics  are;  i.  The  drurudarlus,  or  Ar.dnan  camel, 
with  OIK',  hunch  or  protuberance  on  thc  back.  It  has  fourcnl'- 
kms  jirotubcnmcc's  on  the  fore-legs,  anti  two  on  the  hind-om  s. 
d'ln.«  fjiecies  is  common  in  Africa,  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
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Alia  ; iii't  lhat  ii  is  fprcail  bvcr  either  of  the  coniinents.  It  is 
a common  beait  of  burden  in  Egypt,  and  along  the  countries 
which  border  on  the  ^Mediterranean  Seaj  in  the  kingdom  of 
IMorocco,  Sara  or  the  Defert,  and  in  Ethiopia : but  no  where 
tenth  of  thole  kingdoms.  In  Afia,  it  is  equally  common  in 
Turkey  and  Arabia;  but  is  Icarcely  teen  farther  north  than  Per- 
iia,  being  too  tender  to  bear  a more  fevere  climate.  In  India 
thel'e  animals  are  not  to  be  found. 

'i.  I'Pc  Ba^ridnus,  or  Badtrian  camel,  has  two  bunches  on 
the  back,  but  is  in  all  other  relpcdts  like  the  preceding ; of 
which  it  teems  to  be  a mere  variety,  rather  than  a different 
I'pccies ; and  is  equally  adapted  for  riding  ov  carrying  loads. 
It  is  liill  found  wild  in  the  deferts  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Afia,  particularly  in  thole  between  China  and  India.  I’hele 
are  larger  and  more  generous  than  the  domefticated  race, 
I'he  Babtiian  camel,  which  is  very  common  in  Afia,  is  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and  in  great  ufe  among  the  Tartars  and  IMon- 
gols,  as  a beall  of  burden,  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  empire 
of  China.  It  bears  even  lb  fevere  a climate  as  that  of  Siberia, 
being  found  about  the  lake  Baikal,  where  the  Burats  and 
Mongols  keep  great  numbers.  They  are  far  lefs  than  thole 
which  inhabit  Wellern  Tartarj%  Here  they  live  during 
winter  on  willows  and  other  trees,  and  are  by  this  diet  brought 
very  lean.  They  lofe  their  hair  in  April,  and  go  naked  all 
J\Iav,  aniidff  the  frofts  of  that  fevere  climate.  To  thrive,  they 
muff  have  dry  ground  and  fait  marlhes.  There  are  feveral  va- 
rieties among  the, camels.  The  Turkman  is  the  largeft  and 
llrengeft.  The  Arabian  is  hardy.  MTat  is  called  the  Dro- 
medary, Maihary,  and  Raguahl,  is  very  fwift.  The  common 
Ibrt  travel  about  30  miles  a day.  The  Lift,  which  has  a fmaller 
bunch,  and  more  delicate  lhape,  and  alfo  is  much  inferior  in 
lizc,  never  carries  burdens  ; but  is  ufed  to  ride  on.  In  Arabia, 
they  are  trained  for  running-matches : and  in  many  places 
for  carrying  couriers,  who  can  go  above  100  miles  a day  on 
them  ; and  that  for  nine  days  together,  over  burning  deferts, 
uninhabitable  by  any  living  creature.  The  African  camels  are 
the  mort  hardy,  having  more  diftant  and  more  dreadful  deferts 
to  pal's  over  than  any  of  the  others,  from  Numidia  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ethiopia.  In  Weffern  Tartary  there  is  a white  va- 
riety, very  fcarce,  and  facred  to  the  idols  and  prieffs.  The 
Chinefe  have  a fwift  variety,  which  they  call  by  the  expreffive 
name  of  Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  camels  w'ith  feet  of  the  wind.  Fat 
of  camels,  or,  as  thofc  people  call  it,  oil  of  bunches,  being 
drawn  from  them,  is  efteemed  good  in  many  diforders,  but 
without  the  fmalleft  foundation.  This  fpecies  of  camel  is 
'are  in  Arabia,  being  an  exotic,  and  only  kept  by  men  of 
rank. 

In  camels  the  riches  of  Arabia  have  confifted  from  the  time 
of  Job  to  the  prefent  day.  The  patriarch  reckoned  6000 
camels  among  his  paftoral  treafures,  and  the  modem  Arabs 
eftimate  their  wealth  by  the  numbers  of  thefe  ufeful  animals. 
Without  them  great  part  of  Africa  would  be  wretched ; by 
them  the  whole  commerce  is  carried  through  arid  and  burning 
tradts,  impaffablc  but  by  beafts  which  Providence  formed  ex- 
prelHy  for  thofe  fcorching  deferts.  Their  folei  are  adapted  to  the 
lands  they  are  to  pafs  over,  their  toughnefs  and  fpungy  foftnefs 
preventing  them  from  cracking.  Their  great  powers  of  fuf- 
taining  abftinence  from  drinking,  enable  them  to  pafs  over 
unwatered  tradls  for  many  days,  without  requiring  the  leaft 
liquid;  and  their  patience  under  hunger  is  fuch,  that  they  will 
travel  many  days  led  only  with  a few  dates,  or  fome  fmall  balls 
of  bean  or  barley-meal,  or  on  the  miferable  thorny  plants  of 
the  deferts, 

'I’he  Arabians  regard  the  camel  as  a prefent  from  heaven,  a 
facred  animal,  without  whofe  afliffance  they  could  neither  lub- 
fift,  carry  on  trade,  nor  travel.  Camel’s  milk  is  their  common 
food.  They  alfo  eat  its  flelli,  that  of  the  young  camel  being 


reckoned  highly  faroury.  Of  the  hair  of  this  animal,  whlclt 
is  fine  and  loft,  and  which  is  conipletely  renewed  every  year, 
the  Arabians  makellnll.^  for  clothes,  and  other  furniture.  With 
their  camels,  they  not  only  want  nothing,  but  have  nothing  to 
fear.  In  one  day,  they  can  perform  a journey  of  fifty  leagues 
into  the  defert,  which  cuts  off  every  approach  from  their  ene- 
mies, All  the  armies  in  the  world  would  perifh  in  purluit  of 
a troop  of  Arabs.  Hence  they  never  fubmit,  unlefs  from 
choice,  to  any  power.  • With  a view  to  his  predatory  expedi- 
tions, the  Arab  irtflrufis,  rears,  and  exercifes  his  camels,  A 
few  days  after  their  birth,  he  folds  their  limbs  under  their  bellv, 
forces  them  to  remain  on  the  ground,  and,  in  this  fituation, 
loads  them  with  a pretty  hea\y  weight,  which  is  never  re- 
moved but  for  the  purpofe  of  replacing  a greater.  Inffead  of 
allowing  them  to  feed  at  pleafure,  and  to  drink  when  they  are 
dry,  he  begins  with  regulating  their  meals,  and  makes- them 
gradually  travel  long  journeys,  diminifhing,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  quantity  of  their  aliment.  When  they  acc^uire  fome 
ftrength,  they  are  trained  to  the  courfe.  He  excites  their  emu- 
lation by  the  example  of  horfes,  and,  in  time,  renders  them 
more  robuft.  In  fine,  after  he  is  certain  of  the  ftrength,  fleet- 
nefs,  and  fobriety  of  his  camels,  he  loads  them  both  with  his 
own  and  their  food,  lets  olf  with  them,  arrives  unperceived  at 
the  confines  of  the  defert,  robs  the  firft  palfengers  he  meets, 
pillages  the  folitary  houfes,  loads  his  camels  with  the  booty, 
and,  if  purfued,  he  can  eafily  accelerate  his  retreat.  It  i.s 
on  thefe  occafions  that  he  unfolds  his  own  talents  and  thofe  of 
the  camels.  He  mounts  one  of  the  fleeteft,  condufts  the  troop, 
and  makes  them  travel  night  and  day,  without  almoft  either 
flopping,  eating,  or  drinking;  and,  In  this  manner,  he  eafily 
performs  a journey  of  three  hundred  leagues  in  eight  days. 
During  this  period  of  motion  and  fatigue,  his  camels  are  per- 
petually loaded,  and  he  allows  them  each  day  one  hour  only 
of  repofe,  and  a ball  of  pafte.  They  often  run  in  this  manner* 
nine  or  ten  days,  without  finding  water;  and  when,  by  chance, 
there  is  a pool  in  their  way,  they  fcCnt  the  water  half  a 
league  oft'.  Third  makes  them  double  their  pace,  and  they 
drink  as  much  at  once  as  ferves  them  for  the  time  that  is  jiaft, 
and  as  much  to  come;  for  their  journeys  often  Lift  feveral 
weeks,  and  their  abftinence  continues  during  that  time. 

There  is  no  kind  of  carriage  fo  cheap  and  expeditious  as  that 
by  camels.  The  merchants  and  other  palfengers  unite  in  a 
caravan,  to  prevent  the  infults  and  robberies  of  the  Arabs. 
lEefe  caravans  are  often  very  numerous,  and  are  always  com- 
pofed  of  more  camels  than  men.  Each  camel  is  loaded  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ftrength ; but,  when  overloaded,  he  refufes  to 
march,  and  continues  lying  till  his  burden  is  lightened.  The 
large  camels  generally  carry  a thoufand,  or  even  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  and  the  fmalleft  from  fix  to  feven  hun- 
dred. In  thefe  commercial  travels,  their  inarch  is  not  haftened: 
.as  the  route  is  often  feven  or  eight  hundred  leagues,  their  mo- 
tions and  journeys  are  regulated.  They  only  walk,  and  per- 
form from  about  ten  to  twelve  leagues  each  day.  Every  night 
they  are  unloaded  and  allowed  to  pafture  at  freedom.  When 
in  a rich  country,  or  fertile  meadow,  they  cat,  in  lefs  than  an 
hour,  as  much  as  ferves  them  to  ruminate  the  whole  night, 
and  to  nourifti  them  during  twenty-four  hours.  But  they  lel- 
dom  meet  with  fuch  paftures;  neither  is  this  delicate  foot! 
necefl’ary  for  them.  They  even  feem  to  preier  wormwood,  thifiles, 
nettles,  broom,  caffia,  and  other  prickly  vegetables,  to  the 
fofteft  herbage.  As  long  as  they  find  plants  to  broule,  they 
eafily  difpenfe  with  drink.  This  facility  of  abftainlng  long 
from  drink  proceeds  not,  however,  from  habit  alone,  but  i.s 
rather  an  efi'ct-I  of  their  ftnidure.  Independent  of  the  four 
ftomachs,  which  arc  common  to  ruminating  animals,  the  ca- 
mels have  a fifth  bag,  which  Icrves  them  as  a refervoir 
water  This  fifth  ftomach  is  peculiar  to  the  camel.  It  is  fo 
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a*  to  contain  a vaft  quantity  of  water,  \vhere  it  remains 
"without  corrupting,  or  mixing  with  the  other  aliments.  When 
the  animal  is  prellecl  with  thirft,  ami  has  occafion  for  water  to 
macerate  his  dry  food  in  ruminating,  he  makes  part  of  this  water 
mount  into  his  paunch,  or  even  as  high  as  the  cefophagus,  by 
a Ample  contraiftion  of  certain  inufcles.  It  is  by  this  Angular 
ronitruftion  that  the  camel  is  enabled  to  pafs  feveral  days  with- 
t)ut  drinking,  and  to  take  at  a time  a prodigious  quantity  of 
Water,  which  remains  in  the  refervoir  pure  and  limpid,  becaufe 
tieither  the  liquors  of  the  body,  nor  the  juices  of  digellion,  can 
mix  with  it.  Travellers,  when  much  oppreffed  with  drought, 
are  fometimes  obliged  to  kill  their  camels  in  order  to  have  a 
I'upply  of  drink  from  thefe  refervoirs.  Thefe  inoffeiiAve  crea- 
tures mull  futl'er  much ; for  they  utter  the  mod  lamentable 
cries,  efpecially  when  overloaded.  But,  though  peqietually 
opprelfed,  their  fortitude  is  equal  to  their  docility*  At  the  Aril 
Agnal,  they  bend  their  knees  and  lie  down  to  be  loaded,  which 
faves  their  condudlor  the  trouble  of  raiAng  the  goods  to  a great 
height.  As  loon  as  they  are  loaded,  they  rife  fpontaneoully, 
■and  without  any  allillance.  One  of  them  is  mounted  by  their 
condudlor,  who  goes  before,  and  regulates  the  march  of  all  the 
followers.  They  require  neither  whip  nor  fpur.  But  when 
they  begin  to  be  tired,  their  courage  is  fupported,  or  rather 
their  fatigue  is  charmed,  by  Anging,  or  by  the  found  of  Ibme 
inllniment.  Their  condu£lors  relieve  each  other  in  Angingj 
and,  when  they  want  to  prolong  the  journey,  they  give  the 
animals  but  one  hour’s  reft  3 after  which,  refuming  their  fong, 
they  proceed  on  their  march  for  feveral  hours  more,  and  the 
Anging  is  continued  till  they  arrive  at  another  celling  place, 
when  the  camels  again  lie  down ; and  their  loads,  by  looAng 
the  ropes,  are  allowed  to  glide  olf  on  each  Ade  of  the  animals. 
Thus  they  lleep  on  their  bellies  in  the  middle  of  their  baggage, 
which  next  morning  is  again  Axed  on  their  backs  with  equal 
facility. 

But  fatigue,  hunger,  thirft,  and  meagrenefs,  are  not  the  only 
inconveniencies  to  which  thefe  animals  are  fubjetled  ; they  are 
accommodated  to  all  thefe  evils  by  callration.  One  male  only 
is  lett  for  eight  or  ten  females  5 and  the  laboxirirtg  camels  are 
generally  geldings.  They  are  unqudlionably  weaker  than  un- 
mutilated males;  but  they  are  more  tradable,  and  at  all 
feafons  ready  for  fervice ; while  the  former  are  not  only  un- 
manageable, but  almoll  furious,  during  the  rutting  feafon, 
which  lalls  forty  days,  and  returns  annually  in  the  fpring.  It 
is  then  faid,  that  they  foam  continually,  and  that  one  or  two 
red  veAcles,  as  large  as  a hog’s  bladder,  ilfue  from  their  mouths. 
In  this  leafon  they  eat  little,  attack  and  bite  animals,  and 
even  Ihcir  own  maliers,  to  whom  at  all  other  times  they  are 
very  I’ubmitfive*  Their  mode  of  copulating  differs  from  that 
of  all  other  quadrupeds;  for  the  female,  inllcad  of  ftanding, 
lies  <lown  on  her  knees,  and  receives  the  male  in  the  fame  j>o- 
Ation  that  the  repofes,  or  is  U)aded.  This  pofture,  to  which 
the  animals  are  early  accultomed,  becomes  natural,  Ance  they 
alfumc  it  Ipontaneoully  in  coition.  The  time  of  geltation  is 
near  twelve  mouths,  and,  like  all  large  quadrupeds,  the  fe- 
males bring  forth  only  one  at  a l)irth.  Her  milk  is  copious 
and  thick  ; and,  when  mixed  with  a large  (piantity  of  water, 
affords  an  rxcdlenf  nourilhinent  to  man.  'I’he  females  are  not 
obligetl  to  labour,  but  arc  allowed  to  paflnre  and  produce  at 
full  liberty.  'I'hc  advantage  derived  fruni  their  produce  and 
their  milk  is  perhajis  liiperior  to  what  could  be  drawn  from 
their  working.  In  tome  places,  however,  inoft  of  the  females 
arc  fpayed,  in  order  to  lit  them  for  labour ; and  it  Is  alleged 
that  this  operation,  inftead  of  dimiiiifliing,  augments  their 
ftrength,  vigour,  and  plumpncfs.  In  gtiural,  the  falter  ca- 
mels are,  the  more  capable  they  are  of  enduring  great  fatigue. 
Ihcir  buiichis  teem  to  [iroreed  from  a redundance  of  nuurilh- 
mcnl  ; lor,  during  long  jc.urnwy*,  in  whii  h their  conduitor  is 
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obliged  to  huAaand  their  food,  and  v/here  they  often  fuft'er 
much  hunger  and  thirft,  thefe  bunches  gradually  diminilh,  and 
become  lb  Hat,  that  the  place  where  they  were  is  only  percep- 
tible by  the  length  of  the  hair,  which  is  always  longer  on  thefe 
parts  than  on  the  reft  of  the  back . The  meagrenefs  of  the  body 
augments  in  proportion  as  the  bunches  decreafe.  The  Moors, 
who  tranfport  all  articles  of  merchandife  from  Barbary  and 
Numldia,  as  far  as  ^Ethiopia,  fet  out  with  their  camels  well 
laden,  which  are  very  fat  and  vigorous;  and  bring  back  the 
fame  animals  lb  meagre  that  they  commonly  fell  at  a low- 
price. 

The  ancients  have  held  that  camels  are  In  a condition  for 
propagating  at  three  years  of  age;  but  this  alfertion  is  fufpi- 
cious ; for,  in  three  years,  they  have  not  acquired  one  half  of 
their  growth.  The  young  camel  fucks  his  mother  twelve 
months ; but,  when  meant  to  be  trained,  in  order  to  fender 
him  llrong  and  robull  in  the  chace,  he  is  allowed  to  fuck  and 
pafture  at  freedom  diirlng  the  Arft  years,  and  is  not  loaded,  or 
made  to  perform  any  labour,  till  he  is  four  years  old.  He 
generally  lives  forty  and  fometimes  Afty  years,  but  there  Is  no 
foundation  for  the  idle  tale  of  his  living  a century. 

If  we  confider,  under  one  point  of  view,  all  the  qualities  of 
this  animal,  and  all  the  advantages  derived  from  him,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  he  is  a moft  ufeful  creature.  Gold  and  Aik 
contlitute  not  the  true  riches  of  the  Eaft.  The  camel  is  the 
genuine  treafure  of  AAa.  He  is  more  valuable  than  tl>e  ele- 
phant ; for  he  may  be  faid  to  perform  an  equal  quantity  of 
labour  at  a twentieth  part  of  the  expence.  BeAdes,  the  whole 
fpecies  are  under  fubjeblion  to  man,  who  propagates  and  mul- 
tiplies them  at  pleafure.  But  he  has  no  fuch  dominion  over 
the  elephants,  whom  he  cannot  multiply,  and  the  individuals 
of  whom  he  conquers  with  great  labour  and  difficulty.  The 
camel  is  not  only  more  valuable  than  the  elephant,  but  per- 
haps equal  in  utility  to  the  horle,  the  afs,  and  the  ox,  when 
their  powers  are  united.  He  carries  as  much  as  two  mules  ; 
though  he  eats  as  little,  and  feeds  upon  herbs  equally  coarfe 
as  the  afs.  The  female  furnifhes  milk  longer  than  the 
cow.  The  flefh  of  a young  camel  is  as  good  and  wholefomc 
as  veal.  The  Africans  and  Arabs  All  their  pots  and  tubs  with 
it,  which  is  fried  with  greafe,  and  preferved  In  this  manner 
during  the  whole  year  for  their  ordinary,  redrafts.  The  hair  is 
Alter  and  more  in  reqnell  than  the  beft  w'ool.  Even  their  excre- 
ments are  ufeful ; fal  ammoniac  being  made  of  their  urine  j 
and  their  dung,  dried  in  the  fun,  ferving  for  litter  where  no 
flraw  can  be  h-ad. 

,3.  The  Glaaiitf  Llama,  or  South-American  camel-fheep, 
has  an  almoll  even  back,  fmall  head,  Ane  black  eyes,  ami 
very  long  neck,  bending  much,  and  very  protuberant  near  its 
juneftion  with  the  body ; in  a tame  ftate,  with  fmooth  fliort  hair ; 
in  a wild  ftate,  w'it’n  long  coarfe  hair,  white,  grey  and  ruflet, 
difpofed  in  Ipots ; with  a black  line  from  the  head  along  the 
lop  of  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  belly  white.  The  fpotted  may 
poAibly  be  the  tame,  the  lalt  the  wild.  Llamas.  The  tail  is 
ftiort ; the  height  from  four  to  four  feet  and  a hall';  the 
length  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  fix  feet.  The  carrafe  diverted 
of  Tkin  and  offals,  according  to  the  editor  of  J»Ir.  Byron’s 
voyage,  weighed  200  lb.  In  general,  the  ftiape  exactly  rc- 
feinbles  a camel,  only  it  wants  the  dorfal  bunch.  It  is  the 
camel  of  Peni  and  Chili;  and,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
ni.irds,  was  the  only  heart  ot  burden  known  to  the  Indian.s. 
It  in  very  mild,  gcnlk:,  and  traiSlable.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  mules,  they  were  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  plough  the 
land:  at  preleut  they  lerve  to  carry  burdens  of  about  icolb. 
'Ihey  go  with  great  gravity;  and,  like  their  Sp-anilh  maliers, 
nothing  can  prevail  upon  the. a to  change  their  pace.  They 
lie  down  to  the  burden;  and  when  wearied,  no  blows  can 
pro’,  oki  tlicm  to  go  on.  Teuili,.c  iay.%  they  are  fu  capriciou-'. 
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it  flruclt,  they  inftantly  down,  and  nothing  but 

ruivlics  can  make  them  rill;.  When  angry,  they  liave  no 
o'.her  niethixl  of  revenging  their  injuries  than  by  fpitUngj 
which  they  can  do  to  tiie  dillance  of  ten  paces,  and  if  it  falls 
on  the  ikin,  it  raifes  an  itching  and  a redifli  fpot.  Their  iiefh 
i.s  eaten,  and  is  faid  to  be  as  good  as  mutton.  The  wool  has  a 
llrong  difagre<-able  fcent.  They  are  very  lure-footed  j therefore 
tiled  to  carry  the  I’eruvian  ores  over  the  ruggedeft  hills  and 
narrowed  paths  of  the  Ande.s.  They  inhabit  that  vail  chain 
of  mountains  their  whole  length  to  the  ftrails  of  Magellan  ; 
lut  except  where  thefe  hills  approach  the  fea,  as  in  Pata- 
gonia, never  appear  on  the  coafts.  Like  the  camel,  they  have 
powers  ot  abliaining  long  from  drink,  fomctiines  for  four  or 
five  days  : like  that  animal  too,  their  food  is  coarfe  and  trifling. 
Jn  a Wild  date,  they  keep  in  great  herds  in  the  highed  and 
f'reped  parts  ot  the  hills  j and  while  they' are  feeding,  one  keeps 
fnitry  on  the  pinnacle  of  fome  rock.  If  it  perceives  the  ap- 
proach of  any  one,  it  neighs ; the  herd  takes  the  alarm,  and 
goes  off  with  incredible  fpeed.  They  outrun  all  dogs,  fo 
there  is  no  way  of  killing  them  but  W'ith  the  gun.  They 
arc  ihot  for  the  fake  of  their  lledi  and  hair ; for  the  Indians 
weave  the  lad  into  cloth.  From  the  form  of  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration in  both  fexes,  this  aiiimal  coprdates  with  fuch  diffi- 
culty', as  to  be  often  a whole  day  in  performing  the  talk. 

4.  The  faces,  or  dieep  of  Chili,  has  no  bunch  on  the  back. 
It  is  covered  with  a fine  valuable  wool,  which  is  of  a-  role-red 
cf.lour  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  white  on  the  belly, 
'I’hey  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  j^receding  j inhabit 
the  fame  places,  but  are  more  capable  of  fupporting  the 
ligour  of  trod  and  fnow : they' live  in  vail  herds;  are  very 
timid,  and  excelfively  fwift.  The  Indians  take  the  pecos  in  a 
drange  manner : they  tie  cords  with  bits  of  cloth  or  wool 
hanging  to  them,  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
acral's  the  narrow  jialfes  of  the  mountains,  then  drive  thofe  ani- 
mals cowards  them,  which  are  fo  teiTified  by  the  fiuttcr  of  the 
rags,  as  not  to  dare  to  pafs,  but,  huddling  together,  give  the 
hunters  an  opportunity  to  kill  with  their  dings  as  many  as 
they  ])lcale.  The  tame  ones  will  cany  from  50  to  751b.  ; but 
are  kept  principally  for  the  fake  of  the  wool  and  the  lleffi, 
which  is  very'  well  fiavoured. 

CAMEO.  See  C.xmaieu. 

CAMERA  A'Ioli.x,  a contrivance  for  blowing  the  fire,  in 
the  fufion  of  ores,  without  bellows  ; by  means  of  water  falling 
through  a funnel  into  a clofe  veflel,  which  fends  from  it  as 
much  air  or  vajiour  as  continually  blows-  the  fire.  If  there  be 
any  great  fpace  for  it  to  expand  irt  by  the  way',  it  there 
lets  fall  its  humidity,  which  may  pollibly  hinder  the  ef- 
fe<d.  This  contrivance  was  named  camera  by'  Kir- 

chcr. 

Cami-ir.v  Lucira,  a contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook  for  making 
the  image  of  any  thing  appear  on  a wall  in  a light  room,  either 
by'  day  or  uight.  Ojijiofituto  the  place  or  wall  where  the  ap- 
pearance is  to  be,  make  a hole  of  at  lead  a foot  in  diameter; 
or,  if  there  be  a high  window  with  a cafeinent  of  that  dinienfion 
in  it,  this  will  do  much  better  without  fuch  hole  or  cafement 
ii[iene*l.  At  a convenient  didance,  to  prevent  its  being  per- 
ceived by  the  company  in  the  room,  jdace  the  objefl  or  piilture 
intendecl  to  be  reprefeiited,  but  in  an  inverted  fitnalion.  If  the 
, picture  be  tranfparent,  reflcft  the  fun’s  rays  by  means  of  a 
locAtng-glafs,  fo  as  that  they  may  pafs  through  it  towards  the 
jilace  of  reprefentation.;  and  to  jircvent  any  rays  from  palling 
alide  it,  !«t  the  pifture  be  encompafled  with  lomc  hoard  or 
doth.  If  the  object  be  a datiie,  or  a living  creature,  it  mud 
be  nmrh  enlightened  by  cadiiig  the  fun's  rays  on  it,  either  by 
rcrieflion,  refraction,  or  both.  Between  this  objeCl  and  the 
place  of  reprefentation  put  a broad  convex  glafs,  ground  to 
fuch  a convexity  as  that  it  may  reprefeut  the  objciil  dillindly 


in  Inch  place.  The  nearer  this  is  fitnated  to  the  objer'd,  the 
more  will  the  inrage  be  magnified  on  the  wall,  and  the  further 
the  lets ; fuch  diverfity  depending  on  the  ditference  of  the 
fpheres  ot  the  glades.  If  tlic  objeft  cannot  be  conveniently 
inverted,  there  mud  be  two  large  glades  of  proper  fpheres, 
lituated  at  fuitable  didances,  eafily  found  by  trial,  to  make  the 
reprefentations  ere6t.  This  whole  apparatus  of  objeCl,  gladb, 
&c.  with  the  jisrfons  employed  in  the  management  oflhem, 
are  to  he  placed  without  the  window  or  hole,  fo  that  they  may 
not  be  perceived  by  the  fpeCtators  in  the  room,  and  the  ope- 
ration ilfelf  will  bo  eafily  performed.  See  Philof.  Tranf. 
xxxviii.  p.  741,  et  feq. 

Cam  TUI  A Ubfeura,  or  Dark  Chaviher,  in  Optics,  a machine, 
or  apparatus,  reprelenting  an  artificial  eye  ; wliereon  the  images 
of  external  objeds,  received  through  a double  convex  glals, 
are  exhibited  dillin-.Hly,  and  in  their  native  colours,  on  a white 
ground  placc-el  within  the  machine,  in  Ihe  focuS  of  the  glals. 
The  fird  invention  of  this  indrument  is  aferibed  to  Baptida 
Porta,  who  pliblidicd  On  the  fubjeft  at  Antwei'p  in  i5<5o. 
The  camera  obfeura  affords  very'  diverting  fpetlacles ; both  by 
exhibiting  images  perfeftly'  like  their  obje6ls,  and  each  clothed 
in  their  mative  colours,  and  by  exjireffing,  at  the  fame  time, 
all  their  motions  ; which  latter  no  other  art  can  imitate..  By 
means  of  this  indrument,  a perfon  unacquainted  with  defign- 
ing  will  be  able  to  delineate  objedts  with  the  greatelt  accuracy  ■ 
and  jndnefs,  ■ and  another  well  verfed  in  painting  wiJI  find 
many  things  herein  to  perfeft  his  art.  For  the  condnidlion  of 
this  machine,  fee  Dioptrics. 

CAIVIPIRAIUA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  t-he  monogymia 
order  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th  order,  Confertce.  There 
are  two  hori'zontal  follicles  at  the  bate  of  the  fee<l-cafe.  The 
feeds  are  infeffed  into  a proper  lYietnbritne.  Of  this  there  are  two 
fpecles  ; the  latifolia,  and  the  angullifolia.  The  firlt  is  a native 
of  the  illand  of  Cuba,  and  rifes  with  a dinibby  dalk  to  the  height 
of  10  and  12  feet,  dividing  into  levcral  branches,  garnidied 
with  roundilh  pointed  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are 
jirodnced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  cinders,  which 
have  long  tubes  enlarging  gradually'  upward,  and  at  the  top  are 
cut  into  five  fegiuents,  broad  at  their  bafe,  but  ending  in  lharp 
points;  the  fiower  is  of  a y'ellowidi  white  colour.  The  fecond' 
fort  has  an  irregular  fiirubby'  dalk,  which  rifes  about  eight  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  branches  which  are  garnilhed  with 
very'  narrow  thin  leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each  joint.  The  dow- 
ers are  produced  fcatteringly  at  the  end  of  the  bnmehes,  which 
are  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  fmaller.  It  is  ai 
native  of  .laniaica.  Both  thefe  plants  abound  with  an  acrid 
milky  piice  like  the  fpurge.  They  are  propagated  by' feed.s,. 
which  mud  he  procured  from  the  places  of  their  growth.  They 
may'  :ilfo  be  preqingated  by' cuttings  planted  in  a hot-bed  during 
the  fummer  months : they  mull  have  a bark  dove,  for  they 
are  very  tender  plants ; but  in  warm  weather  they  mull  have  ■ 
air  allowed  them.  . 

CA.MERARI1TS  (Joachim),  one  of  the  mod  learned  wri- 
ters of  his  time,  was  born  in  1500,  at  Bamberg,  a city  of. 
Franconia;  and  obtained  great  reputation  by  his  writings. 
FIc  tranllated  into  f.atin  Herodotu.s,  Demodheires,  Xenophon,. 
Fluclid,  Homer,  Theocrltii.«,  Sophocles,  Lucian,  Thcodorct, . 
Nicephoma,  iec.  He  pnlvlidied  a catalogue  of  the  bldiops  of 
the  principal  fees;  Creek  ejiidlcs ; Accounts  of  his  journeys,, 
in  I^atin  verfe;  a Commentary  on  Plautus  : the  Lives  of  Helius 
Eobanns  Hclfus,  and  Philip  Melanaiion,  &c.  He  died  in  the 


year  1574. 

Camkrarius  (.Toachim),  fon  of  the  former,  and  a learned 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  i Jj34-  After  having 
linidied  his  llndics  in  Germany,  he  went  into  Italy',  where  he 
obtained-  the  clleem  ol  the  learned.  At  his  return  he  xvaa. 
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courted  by  fevcral  princes  to  live  with  them;  but  he  was  too 
much  devoted  to  books,  and  the  Itudy  of  cheiniltry  and  botany, 
to  comply.  He  wrote  an  hortus  medlcus,  and  feveral  other 
works.  He  died  in  the  year 

CxVMERATED,  among  builders,  the  fame  with  vaulted  or 
arched. 

CAMERET-bay,  in  the  former  province  of  Britanny  In 
France,  forms  the  harbour  of  Breft. 

CAMERINO,  a town  of  the  ecclefaftica^  fate  in  Italy,  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  long.  13.  7.  N.  lat.  45.  <J. 

CAMERLIKGO,  according  to  Ducange,  fignlfied  formerly 
the  pop<;’s  or  emperor’s  treafure ; at  prefent,  camcrlingo  is  no 
where  ufed  but  at  Rome,  where  it  denotes  the  cardinal  who 
governs  the  ecclefialtical  Rate  and  adminifters  juflice.  It  is  the 
rnoll  eminent  ollice  at  the  court  of  Rome,  becaufo  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  treafur}".  During  a vacation  of  the  papal  chair, 
the  cardinal  camerlingo  ])ubliflies  edidts,  coins  money,  and 
exerts  every  other  prei'ogative  of  a fovereign  prince ; he  has 
under  him  a treal'urer-gencral,  auditor-general,  and  12  prelates 
called  clerks  of  tbc  chamber. 

CAMERON  (John),  one  of  the  molt  famous  divines  among 
the  Proteftants  of  France  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
Glafgow  in  Scotland,  where  he  taught  the  Greek  tongue ; and 
having  read  ledlures  upon  that  language  for  about  a year,  tra- 
velled, and  became  profelfor  at  feveral  univerfities,  and  ininifter 
at  Bourdeaux.  He  publifhed,  i . Theological  ledtures  ; Icon 
yohdiuiis  Camcronis  ■,  and  fome  mifcellaneous  pieces.  He  died 
in  1625,  aged  60. 

CAMERONIANS,  a fedt  in  Scotland,  who  feparated  from 
the  Prefbyterians  in  1 666,  and  continued  to  hold  their  religious 
allemblics  in  the  fields.  The  Cameronians  took  their  denomi- 
nation from  Richard  Cameron,  a famous  field-preacher,  who 
refufing  to  accept  the  indulgence  to  tender  confciences,  granted 
by  king  Charles  II.  thinking  fuch  an  acceptance  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  that  he  had  before  a 
right  to  -filence  them,  made  a defedtion  from  his  brethren,  and 
even  headed  a rebellion,  in  which  he  was  killed.  His  followers 
were  never  entirely  reduced  till  the  Revolution,  when  they  vo- 
luntarily fubmitted  to  king  William. — The  Cameronians  ad- 
hered rigidly  to  the  form  of  government  ellabliflied  In  1648. 

CAMEitONtASS,  or  CameromUs,  is  alfo  the  denomination  of 
a party  of  Calvinifts  in  France,  who  aiferted  that  the  will  of 
man  is  only  determined  by  the  practical  judgment  of  the  mind  5 
that  the  caufe  of  men’s  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  from  the 
knowledge  which  God  infufes  into  them ; and  that  God  does 
not  move  the  will  phyfically,  but  only  morally,  in  virtue  of  its 
dependence  on  the  judgment  of  the  mind.  They  had  this  name 
from  John  Cameron,  a famous  profetibr,  firft  at  Glafgow,  where 
he  was  born  in  1580,  and  aftenvards  at  Bourdeaux,  Sedan,  and 
Saumur ; at  which  lalt  place  he  broached  his  new  dortrine  of 
grace  and  free-will,  .which  was  framed  by  Amyraut,  C’appel, 
Bochart,  Daille,  and  others  of  the  more  learned  among  tiie  re- 
formed minifters,  who  judged  Calvin’s  doctrines  on  thefe  jioints 
too  harfli.  The  Cameronians  arc  a fort  of  mitigated  Calvin- 
ills,  and  approach  to  the  opinion  of  the  Arminians.  They 
are  alfo  called  Uniwerfahjis,  as  holding  tlic  univcrfality  of 
Chrill’s  death ; and  fometiiucs  AmyraldiHs. 

CAMES,  a name  given  to  the  iinall  lleiidcr  rods  of  call-lead 
of  whiefi  the  glaziers  make  their  turned  lead.  'I'hc  lead  being 
call  into  ilender  rods  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long  each,  is 
called  the  came-,  fometimes  alfo  they  call  each  of  thefe  rods  a 
came,  which  being  afterwards  dr.awu  through  their  vice,  makes 
their  turned  lead. 

CAMILLUS  (Marcus  Inirius),  w,as  the  firll  who  rendered 
the  family  of  Furius  illultrious.  He  triumphed  four  times,  was 
five  times  diblator,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the 
fccond  founder  of  lloinc.  In  a word,  he  actjuired  all  the  glory  a 
\ql.  II. 
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man  can  gain  in  his  own  country.  IaicIu.s  Apuleius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  profecuted  him  to  make  him  give  an  account  of 
the  fpoils  taken  at  Veii.  Camillus  anticipated  judgment,  and 
banilhed  himfelf  voluntarily.  During  his  banilhment,  Inliead 
of  rejoicing  at  the  devallation  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  he  exerted 
all  his  wifdom  and  bravery  to  drive  away  the  enemy;  and  yet 
kept  with  the  utmofl.  ftriftnefs  the  facred  law  of  Rome,  in  re- 
filling to  accept  the  command  which  feveral  private  perfons 
offered  him.  The  Romans  who  were  befieged  in  the  capitol, 
created  him  diftator  in  the  year  363  ; In  which  office  he  afted 
w’ith  fo  much  bravery  and  conduct,  that  he  entirely  drove  the 
array  of  the  Gauls  out  of  the  territories  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  died  In  the  Siftyear  of  his  age,  -^6 6 years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  aera. 

CAMILLI  and  CAMii.r./-E,  in  antiquity,  boys  and  girls  of 
Ingenuous  birth,  who  miniftcred  in  the  facrifices  of  the  gods ; 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  attended  the  fiamen  dialis,  or  prieR  of 
Jupiter.  The  word  feenis  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Hetrurians,  where  it  (ignified  ininiRer,  and  was  changed 
from  cafmilhs.  The  Tufeans  alfo  gave  the  appellation  Camil- 
his  to  IVIercur}’’,  in  quality  of  miniRer  of  the  gods. 

CAMINHA,  a maritime  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Entre-Duero-e-Minho,  with  the  title  of  a duchy.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Minho,  In  W.  long.  9.  15. 
N.  lat.  41.  44. 

CAMIS,  or  Kamis,  in  the  fafanefc  Tbcohg)’,  denote  deified 
fouls  of  ancient  heroes,  who  are  fuppofed  Rill  to  intereR  them- 
felves  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  over  w'hom  they  anciently 
commanded.' — The  camis  anfwer  to  the  heroes  in  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  theolog)',  and  are  venerated  like  the  faints 
in  the  modern  Romifli  church. — Befides  the  heroes  or  camis 
beatified  by  the  confent  of  antiquity,  the  mlkaddos,  or  jiontitfs, 
have  deified  many  others,  and  continue  Rill  to  grant  the  apolhe- 
ofis  to  new  worthies  ; fo  that  they  fwarm  with  camis  : the  prin- 
.cipal  one  is  Tenfio  Dai  Sin,  the  common  father  of  Japan,  tei 
whom  are  paid  devotions  and  pilgrimages  extraordinary. 

CAMISADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  an  attack  by  furprife  in 
the  night,  or  at  the  break  of  day,  when  the  enemy  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a-bed.  The  w^ord  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  rile  from  an 
attack  of  this  kind  ; wherein,  as  a badge  or  fignal  to  know  one 
another  by,  they  bore  a fliift,  in  French  called  ebemije,  or  camife, 
over  their  arms. 

CAMISARDS,  a name  given  by  the  French  to  the  Calvin- 
iRs  of  the  Cevennes,  who  formed  a league,  and  took  u])  arms 
in  their  own  defence.  In  the  year  1688. 

CAMLETINE,  a Right  Ruff,  made  of  hair  and  coarfc  filk, 
in  the  manner  of  camblct.  It  is  now  out  ot  fallilon. 

GAMMA,  and  Gouni,  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
Loango  in  Africa.  The  inhabitants  arc  continually  at  war 
with  each  other.  The  weapoiw  they  formerly  tiled  In  their 
wars  were  the  fliort  pike,  bows  and  an  ows,  fword  and  dagger ; 
but  fince  the  Europeans  have  become  acquainted  with  that 
coaR,  the.v  have  ftipplied  them  with  fire  arms.  'I'he  chief  town 
of  Gobbi  lies  about  a day's  journey  from  the  fca.  Their  rivers 
abound  with  a variety  of  fith ; but  are  infcRcd  with  fea-horfes, 
which  do  great  mifehief  both  by  land  and  water.  'I'he  principal 
commerce  with  the  natives  is  in  logwood,  elephants  teeth,  and 
tails,  the  hair  of  which  is  highly  valued,  and  ufed  for  leveral 
curious  purpofes. 

CAMMIN,  a maritime  town  of  Germany,  in  Brandenburg 
Pomerania,  fitualed  in  E.  long.  15^^.  N.  lat.  54^^. 

CAMOJ'iNS  (I.ouis  de),  a fai^pus  Porluguefe  poet,  the 
honour  of  whole  birth  is  claimed  by  different  cities.  But  ac- 
cording to  N.  Antonio,  and  Manuel  Correa,  hi.s  intimate  friend, 
this  event  happened  at  LiRion  in  1517.  His  family  was  ot 
conliderable  note,  and  originally  Spanilh.  In  1370,  Valeo 
Perez  de  Caraoens,  difgullcd  at  the  court  of  CaRile,  Red  to  that 
3 K 
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of  Lifbon,  where  king  Ferdinand  immediately  admitted  him 
into  his  council,  and  gave  him  the  lordfliips  of  Sardoal,  Pun- 
nete,  Marano,  Amenclo,  and  other  confiderable  lands  ; a certain 
proof  of  the  eminence  of  his  rank  and  abilities.  In  the  war 
for  the  luccelhon,  which  broke  out  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
Camoens  fided  with  the  king  of  Caftile,  and  was  Icilled  in  the 
battle  of  Aljabarota.  But  though  John  I.  the  viiSlor,  feized  a 
great  part  of  his  eftate,  his  widow,  the  daughter  of  Gonfalo- 
Tereyro,  grand  raafter  of  the  order  of  Chrilt,  and  general  of 
the  Portnguefe  army,  was  not  reduced  beneath  her  rank.  She 
had  three  fons,  who  took  the  name  of  Camoens.  The  family  of 
the  eldell  intermarried  with  the  lirft  nobility  of  Portugal ; and 
even,  according  to  Caftcra,  with  the  blood-royal.  But  the  fa- 
mily of  the  fecond  brother,  whofe  fortune  was  ilendcr,  liad  the 
fuperior  honour  to  produce  the  author  of  the  Lufiad. 

Early  in  his  life  the  misfortunes  of  the  poet  began.  In  his 
infancy,  Simon  Vaz  de  Camoens,  his  father,  commander  of  a 
vcHcl,  was  ihipwrecked  at  Goa,  where,  with  his  life,  the  grcatelt 
part  of  his  fortune  \yas  loti.  Ilis  mother,  however,  Anne  de 
Maredo  of  Santarenc,  jirovided  for  the  education  of  her  fon 
I.ouis  at  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra.  Vr'liat  he  acquired  there, 
his  works  dilcover;  an  intimacy  with  the  clatlic.s,  equal  to  that 
of  a Scaliger,  but  diredted  by  the  tatle  of  a Milton  or  a Pope. 

John  III.  having  prepared  an  armament  :igalntl  Africa, 
Camoens,  tired  of  an  inadlive  life,  went  to  Ceuta  in  this  expe- 
dition, and  greatly  difplayed  his  valour  in  feveral  rencoun- 
ters. In  a naval  engagement  with  the  Moors  in  the  flraits  of 
Gibraltar,  in  the  contlidl  of  boarding,  he  was  among  the  fore- 
moft,  and  loll  his  right  eye.  Yet  neither  hurry  of  adtiral  fer- 
vice  nor  the  dilfipation  of  the  camp  could  ftiile  his  genius.  Pie 
continued  his  LuJIadas,  and  feveral  of  his  moll  beautiful  fonnets 
were  written  in  Africa,  while,  as  he  exprefl'ed  it, 

“ One  hand  the  pen,  and  one  the  fword,  employ’d.” 

After  a life  crowded  with  difallrous  events,  in  the  courfc  of 
■which  his  valour,  his  indiferetion,  and  his  extraordinary  poeti- 
cal talents  v/ere  difplayed  by  tunis,  Camoens,  in  1569,  re- 
turned to  Lilbon — ^unhappy  even  in  his  arrival,  for  the  petlllence 
then  raged  in  that  city,  and  prevented  his  publication  for  three 
years.  At  laft,  in  1572,  he  printed  his  Lufiad,  which,  in  the 
opening  of  the  firft  book,  in  a moil  elegant  turn  of  compli- 
ment, he  addreffed  to  his  prince,  king  Seballian,  then  in  his  i8th 
year.  The  king,  lays  the  French  tranllator,  was  lb  plealed 
•with  his  merit,  that  he  gave  the  author  a pen fion  of  4000  reals, 
on  condition  that  he  lliould  refide  at  court.  But  this  falary, 
fays  the  fame  writer,  was  withdrawn  by  cardinal  Henry',  who 
fucceeded  to  the  crewn  of  Portugal,  loll  by  Sebaftian  at  the 
battle  of  Alcazar. 

Though  the  great  patron  of  one  fpecies  of  literature,  a fpe- 
cies  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Camoens,  certain  It  is,  that  the  author 
of  the  Lufiad  was  utterly  neglected  by  Henry,  under  whole 
inglorious  reign  he  died  in  all  the  rnifery  of  poverty.  By  tome, 
it  is  faid,  he  died  in  an  alnis-houfe.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  had  not  even  the  certainty  of  lubfiftence  which  thefe  houfes 
provide.  He  had  a black  fervant,  who  had  grown  old  -wnth 
him,  and  who  had  long  experienced  his  mailer’s  humanity. 
This  grateful  Indian,  a native  of  Java,  who,  according  to  fume 
writers,  faved  his  mailer’s  life  in  the  unhappy  fliipwrcck  where 
he  loll  hi.s  eR’edbs,  begged  in  the  flrects  of  Lilbon  for  the  only 
man  in  Portugal  on  wHnn  God  had  bellowed  ihofc  talents 
which  have  a tendency  to  ereft  the  fpirlt  of  a downward  age. 
To  the  eye  of  a careful  obferver,  the  fate  of  Camoens  throws 
great  light  on  that  of  his  country,  and  will  appear  llii6tly  con- 
neited  with  it.  The  fame  ignorance,  the  fame  degenerated 
fpirit  v/hich  fuffered  Camoens  to  depend  on  his  llrare  of  the 
alms  begged  in  the  llrects  by  his  old  lioary  fervant,  the  fame 
fpirit  which  canfed  this,  funk  the,  kingdom  of  Portugal  into  the 
•noil  abjedt  valTalagc  ever  expcrieuced  by  a conquered  nation. 


While  the  grandees  of  Portugal  w'ere  blind  to  the  ruin  which 
inqiended  over  them,  Camoens  beheld  it  wdth  a poignancy  of 
grief  which  hallened  his  exit.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  has  thefe 
remarkable  ■words  : Em  Jim  accaherey  a nj'ida,  e verrarn  todos 
que  fuy  efeicoada  a minho  fatria,  isde.  “ I am  ending  the  courfe 
of  my  lile,  the  world  will  witnefs  how  I have  loved  rny  counti^y'. 
I have  returned,  not  only  to  die  in  her  bofom,  but  to  die  with 
■her.”  In  this  unhappy  fituation,  in  1579,  in  his  6ad  year, 
the  year  after  the  fatal  defeat  of  Don  Seballian,  died  Louis  de 
Camoens,  the  greateft  literary  genius  ever  produced  by  Portu- 
gal; in  martial  courage,  and  fpirit  of  honour,  nothing  inferior 
to  her  greatell  heroes.  And  in  a manner  fuita’ole  to  the  poverty 
in  wliich  he  died,  was  he  burled. 

CAMOMILE,  in  botany.  See  Anthemis. 

CA7JP,  the  ground  on  which  an  army  pitch  their  tents.  It 
is  marked  out  by  the  quarter-maftcr  general,  who  appoints 
every  regiment  their  ground.' 

The  chief  ailvantages  to  be  minded  In  choofing  a camp  for  an 
army,  are,  to  have  it  near  the  water,  in  a country  of  forage, 
where  the  foluiers  may  find  wood  for  drelling  their  vidluals ; 
that  it  have  a free  communication  with  garrifons ; and  with  a 
country  from  whence  it  may  be  fupplied  with  provifions  : and, 
if  poffible,  that  it  be  fituated  on  a rifing  ground,  in  a dry  gra- 
velly foil.  Befides,  the  advantages  of  the  ground  ought  to  be 
confidered,  as  marlhes,  woods,  rivers,  and  inclufures;  and  if 
the  camp  be  near  the  enemy,  with  no  river  or  marlh  to  cover 
it,  the  army  ought  to  be  intrenched.  An  army  always  en- 
camps fronting  the  enemy  5 and  generally  in  two  lines,  running 
parallel  about  500  yards  dillance  5 the  hori'e  and  dragoons  on 
the  wings,  and  the  foot  in  the  centre ; ibmetimes  a body  of 
two,  three,  or  four  brigades  is  encamped  behind  the  two  lines^ 
and  is  called  the  body  of  referve.  The  artillery  and  bread- 
waggons  are  generally  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  two  lines. 
A battalion  .of  foot  is  allowed  80  or  1 00  paces  for  its  camp  j 
and  30  or  40  for  an  interval  betwixt  one  battalion  and  another. 
A fquadron  of  horfe  is  allowed  30  for  its  camp,  and  30  for  aa 
interval,  and  more  if  the  ground  v/ill  allow  it. 

The  difpofition  of  the  Hfbre%u  encampment,  agreea’oly  to 
divine  command,  was  of  a quadrangular  form,  furrounded 
with  an  inclofure  of  the  height  of  10  hands  breadth.  It  made 
a fquare  of  i ^2  miles  In  compafs  about  the  tabernacle ; and 
within  this  was  another  called  the  Levites  camp.  The  Greeks 
had  alfo  their  camjDS,  fortified  with  gates  and  ditches.  The 
LaceLl.anon'ians  made  their  camp  generally,  though  not  always, 
of  a round  figure,  looking  xipon  that  as  the  moll  perfebl  and 
defenfible  of  any  form.  The  figure  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a 
fquare  divided  into  two  principal  parts : in  the  upper  parts 
were  the  general’s  pavilion,  or  pr?etorium,  and  the  tent  of  the 
chief  officers ; in  the  lower,  thofe  of  inferior  degree  were  placed. 
On  one  lide  of  the  prirtorium  flood  the  qu;rllorIum,  or  apart- 
ment of  the  treafurer  of  the  army  ; and  near  this  the  forum, 
both  for  a market-place  and  the  aflembling  of  councils.  On 
the  other  fide  of  the  praelorium  were  lodged  the  legati  j and 
below  it  the  tribunes  had  their  quarters,  oppofite  to  their  re- 
fpc6live  legions.  By  the  fide  of  the  tribunes  were  the  jirae- 
fctli  of  the  foreign  troops,  over  agalnft  their  refpeftive  wings ; . 
and  behind  thole  were  the  lodgments  of  the  evocati,  then  thofe 
of  the  extraordinarii  and  abledli  cquites,  which  concluded  the 
higher  par-t  of  the  camp.  Between  the  two  partitions  was  a 
f])ot  of  ground  called  principia,  for  the  altars  and  images  of 
the  gods,  and  probably  allb  for  the  cliicf  enfigns.  The  middle 
of  the  lower  partition  was  affigned  to  the  Roman  horfe;  next 
to  them  were  ipiartcred  the  triaiii;  then  the  juincipcs,  and 
dole  by  them  tlie  hallati ; afteiwards  the  foreign  horle,  and 
lallly  the  foreign  fool.  I’licy  fortified  their  camp  with  a ditch 
and  parapet,  which  they  termed Jqj[]fa  and  vallum ; in  the  latter 
fojnc  diflinguilli  two  parlS;  viz,  the  agger  or  earth,  and  the 
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f.tdcs  or  wooden  flakes  drove  in  to  fecure  it.  The  camps  were 
fometimes  furrounded  by  walls  made  of  hewn  ftone;  and  the 
tents  themfelves  formed  of  the  lame  matter. 

The  Turks,  in  the  front  of  their  camp,  quarter  the  janizaries 
and  other  foot,  whofo  tents  encompafs  their  aga  j and  in  the 
rear  are  the  quarters  of  the  fpahis  and  other  horfemen.  The 
b<')dy  of  the  camp  is  poflelTed  by  the  ftatcly  tents  or  pavilions 
of  the  vizier  or  general,  reis  elFendi  or  chancellor,  kahija  or 
fleward,  the  teflerdar  balhaw  or  lord  treafurer,  andkapiilar 
kahiafee  or  mafler  of  the  ceremonies.  In  the  middle  of  thefc 
tents  is  a fpacious  field,  wherein  are  erefted  a building  for  the 
divan,  and  a hafna  or  treafury.  When  the  ground  is  marked 
out  for  a camp,  all  wait  for  the  pitching  of  the  tent  lailac,  the 
place  where  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held  j it  being  the  difpo- 
fition  of  this  that  is  to  regulate  all  the  refl.  The  Arabs  ftill 
live  in  camps,  as  the  ancient  Scenites  did.  The  camp  of  the 
Aflyne  Emir,  or  king  of  the  country  about  Tadmor,  is  deferibed 
by  a traveller  who  viewed  it,  as  fpread  over  a very  large  plain, 
and  poflefling  fo  vaft  a fpace,  that  though  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a riling  ground,  he  could  not  fee  the  utmoll  extent  of 
it.  His  own  tent  was  near  the  middle  j fcarce  dillinguilhable 
from  the  reft,  except  that  it  was  larger,  being  made,  like  the 
others,  of  a fort  of  hair-cloth. 

Camp  is  all'o  ufed  bv  the  Siamefe,  and  fome  other  nations 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  the  name  of  the  quarters  which  they 
aflign  to  foreigners  who  come  to  trade  with  them.  In  thefe 
camps,  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were,  a particular  towit,  where 
they  carry  on  all  their  trade,  not  only  keeping  all  their  ware- 
houfes  and  fliops  there,  but  alfo  living  in  thefe  camps  with  their 
whole  families.  The  Europeans,  however,  are  fo  far  indulged, 
that  at  Siam,  and  almoft  every  where  elfe,  they  may  live 
either  in  the  cities  or  fuburbs  as  they  fhall  judge  molt  con- 
venien  t. 

Camp  fight,  or  Kamp  fght,  in  law  writers,  denotes  the  trial 
of  a caufe  by  duel,  or  a legal  combat  of  two  champions  in  the 
field,  for  decilion  of  fome  controverfy.  In  the  trial  by  camp 
fight,  the  accufer  was,  vvith  the  ])erll  of  his  own  body,  to  prove 
the  accufed  guilty  j and_by  offering  him  his  glove,  to  challenge 
him  to  this  trial,  which  the  other  muft  either  accept  of,  or 
acknowledge  himfelf  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  ac- 
cufed. If  it  wei'o  a crime  deferving  death,  the  camp  fight  was 
for  life  and  death  : if  the  offence  deferved  only  imprifonment, 
the  camp  fight  was  accompliftied  when  one  combatant  had  fub- 
dued  the  other,  fo  as  cither  to  make  him  yield  or  take  him 
prifoner.  Ihe  accufed  had  liberty  to  choofe  another  to  tight  in 
bis  ftead,  but  the  accufer  was  obliged  to  perform  it  in  his  owm 
per.flin,  and  with  equality  of  weapons.  No  women  were  per- 
mitted to  be  l']Jc6fators,  nor  males  under  the  age  of  thirteen. 
The  prieft  and  the  people  who  looked  on,  were  engaged  lilently 
in  prayer,  that  the  viftory  might  fall  to  him  who  had  right. 
None  might  cry,  lliriek,  or  give  the  leaft  fighj  vvhich  in  fome 
places  was  executed  with  fo  much  ftri£fnefs,  that  the  execu- 
tioner flood  ready  with  an  axe  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  or  foot 
of  the  yiarty  that  Ihould  ofl'end  In  that  refpeift.  He  that,  being 
wounded,  yielded  himfelf,  was  at  the  other’s  mercy  either  to  be 
killed  or  luftcred  to  live.  But  if  life  were  granted  him,  he  was 
declared  infamous  by  the  judge,  and  difabled  from,  ever  bearing 
arms,  or  riding  on  horfcback. 

CAMBAGNA.  See  Campania. 

CAMPAIGN,  in  the  art  of  v/ar,  denotes  the  fpace  of  time 
that  an  army  keeps  the  field,  or  is  encamped.  The  beginning 
of  every  campaign  is  confulerahly  more  unhealthy  than  if  the 
men  were  to  remain  in  quarters.  After  the  firfl  fortnight 
o>'  three  weeks  <.nratnpmcnt,  the  fleknefs  dccraafes  daily; 
tile  nioft  infirm  being  by  that  time  In  the  hofpitals,  and  the 
'vealhcr  daily  growing  warmer.  This  healthy  flatc  continues 
throughout  the  fummer,  unlcfs  the  men  get  wet  clothes  or  wet 
Wi  which  cafe,  a greater  or  Icfs  degree  of  the  dyfcntciy 
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will  appear  in  proportion  to  the  preceding  heats.  But  the  moft 
lickly  part  of  the  campaign  begins  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
Augult,  whllfl  the  days  are  flill  hot,  but  the  nights  cool  and 
damp,  with  fogs  and  dews  ; then,  and  not  fooner,  the  dyfentery 
jirevails  ; and  though  its  violence  is  over  by  the  beginning  of 
Oftober,  yet  the  remitting  fever  gaining  ground,  continues 
throughout  the  refl  of  the  campaign,  and  never  entirely  ceafes, 
even  in  winter  quarters,  till  the  frofts  begin.  At  the  beginning 
of  a campaign  the  ficknefs  is  lb  uniform,  that  the  number  may 
be  nearly  predibted  ; but  for  the  reft  of  the  leafon,  as  the  dil- 
eafes  are  then  of  a contagious  nature,  and  depend  fo  much  upon  • 
the  heats  ot  fummer,  it  is  impoftible  to  forefee  how  many  may 
fall  fick  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  allr;- 
obferved,  that  the  laft  fortnight  of  a campaign,  or  if  protraiSfed' 
till  the  beginning  of  fpring,  is  attended  with  more  fiak- 
nefs  than  the  firlt  two  months  encampment : lb  that  it  is  hcttec 
to  take  the  field  a fortnight  fooner,  in  order  to  return  into 
winter  quarters  lb  much  the  earlier.  As  to  winter  expeditions, 
though  levere  in  appearance,  they  are  attended  with  little  ftek- 
nefs,  if  the  men  have  ftrong  flioes,  quarters,  fuel,  and  provi- 
fions.  Long  marches  in  fummer  are  not  without  danger, 
unlels  made  in  the  night,  or  fo  early  in  the  morning  as  to  be 
over  before  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  the  commanding  officer ' 
generally  orders. 

CAAlPANACEzH,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the- 
Fragnienta  methodl  naturaJis  of  Linnaeus, . in  -which  are  the  fol- 
lowing genera,  viz.  convolvulus,  ipiomaea,  polemonium,  cam- 
panula, roella,. viola,  &x. — See  Botany,  Part  III. 

CAMPANELLA  (Thomas),  a famous  Italitm  philofopher, 
born  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  in  1568.  He  diftinguiflied  himfelf- 
by  his  early  proficiency  in  learning;  for  at  the  age  of  13  he 
was  a perfebt  mafler  of  the  ancient  orators  and  poets.  His 
peculiar  inclination  was  to  philolbjihy,  to  which  he  at  lall  con- 
fined his  whole  time  and  ftudy.  In  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  he 
fhook  ofi'  the  }’oke  of  authority  : by  which  means  the  novelty  of 
fome  of  his  opinions  expofed  him  to  mam"  inconveniences ; for 
at  Naples  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  in  which  he  remained  27  • 
ycar.s,  and  during  this  confinement  wrote  his  famous  work 
entitled  ^■tthcifnius  iiiuniphatus.  Being  at  length  fet  at  liberty,  , 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  gracioully  received  by  Louis 
XIII.  and  cardinal  Richelieu  : the  latter  procured  him  a pen- 
fion  of  2000  livres,  and  often  conluk'ed  him  on  the  airalrs  of 
Italy.  Campanclla  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a mo-  ■ 
naftcT)'  of  Dominicans  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1639, 

CAMPANT  (Matthew)  of  Spoletto,  curate  at  Rome,  wrote 
a curious  treatife  cn  the  art  of  cutting  giaftes  for  fpedacles, 
and  made  feveral  improvements  in  optics,  in  which  he  was 
aftilted  by  Ifis  brother  and  pupil  Joleph.  He  died  about  the 
year  1678. 

CAMPANL^,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  the  farther  principato,  with  a bilhop's  lee.  E.  long. 
15.  30.  N.  lat.  40.  40. 

Campania,  or  Catnpagrta  di  Ixotua,  anciently  I.atium,  a 
province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Tiber  and 
the  lea,  on  the  S;  W.  by  the  lea,  on  the  S.  and  on  the  N.  by 
Sabina.  Though  the  foil  is  good,  it  produces  littK  or  nothing, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  duties  upon  corn  ; and  the  air  is  un- 
wholcfomc.  Formerly  the  befl-peojftcd  and  hcfl-cullivated  fpot 
in  the  world,  few  villages,  little  cultivalion,  and  fcarcely  any 
inhabitants  arc  now  to  be  feen  : no  trees,  no  inclulures ; no- 
thing, in  Ihort,  but  the  fcattered  ruins  of  tcmjdes  and  tombs, 
which  prelbnt  the  idea  ot  a country  depopulated  by  pelliUnce. 
In  the  inidfl  of  thefe  deferted  fields,  Rome,  the  ancient  miltrefs 
of  the  world,  rears  her  head  in  melancholy  majeltv.  The 
Ckimpania  extends  60  miles  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
fuhjcbl  to  the  ])opc. 

CAMPANII'ORM,  or  CAMPANULATEr;  an  appcUaticn.> 
given  to  llowers  rclcmbling  a bell,. 
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CAMPANINI,  a uame  given  to  an  Italian  marble  dug  out 
of  the  mountains  of  Canara,  becaufe,  when  it  is  worked,  it 
founds  like  a bell. 

CAiMPAN^UIiA,  or  BELt  flower  ; a genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Cam- 
panaccct.  The  corolla  is  campanulatcd,  with  its  fundus  clofed 
up  by  the  va.lves  that  fupport  the  ftamina;  the  iligma  is  trifid  ; 
the  capfule  inferior,  or  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower, 
opening  and  emitting  the  feeds  by  lateral  pores. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  no  fewer  than  41  Species  enumerated 
by  botanical-  writers : but  the  following  are  the  moft  worthy 
cf  attention,  i.  pyramulaUs y hath  thick  tuberous  roots 
filled  with  a milky  juice  ; it  fends  orrt  ftrong,  fmooth,  upright 
(talks,  which  rile  -to  the  height  of  four  feet,  garniflied  with 
luioodt  oblong  leaves  a little  indented  at  the  edges.  The  fiuwers 
are  produced  from  the  tide  of  the  Italks,  and  are  rcgulaidy  let 

■ on  for  more  than  half  their  length,  forming  a fort  of  pyra- 
mid ; thel’e  are  large,  open,  and  lliaped  like  a bell.  The  moft 

■ common  colour  of  the  flowers  is  blue,  though  fornc  arc  white, 
but  the  former  are  moft  elteemed.  2.  The  dccurrcnsy  or 
peach- leaved  bell-flower.  Is  a native  of  the  northern  parts 
of  F.uroj>e.:  of  this  there  are  fome  with  white,  and  fome  with 
blue  ilowers,  and  fome  with  double  flowers  of  both  colours. 
7’hefe  laft  have  of  late  been  propagated  in  fuch  abundance  as 
to  have  almoft  banillied  from  the  gardens  thole  with  fmgle 
flowers.  3.  I'he  medium,  commonly  called  Canterbury  bcll- 
f^iHi'er,  is  a biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  it  has 
ripened  its  feeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  of  Italy  and 
Auftriif;  but  is  cultivated  In  the  Britilh  gardens  for  the  beauty 
wf  its  flowers,  which  are  blue,  purple,  white  and  ftriped, 
with  double  fiuwers  of  all  the  colours.  This  fpecies  has  oblong, 
tough,  hairy  leaves,  ferrated  on  their  edges : from  the  centre 
of  thel'e  rili^  a ftiff,  hairy,  furrowed  ftalk  about  two  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  lateral  branches,  garniflied  with  long, 
narrow,  hairy  leaves  fawed  on  their  edges.  From  the  letting 
on  of  thefe  leaves  proceed  the  footftalks  of  the  flower;  thole 
which  are  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  diminifli- 
ing  gradually  in  their  length  upward,  and  thereby  forming  a 
tort  of  pyramid.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  very  large,  and 
make  a fine  appearance.  The  feeds  ripen  in  September,  and 
the  plants  decay  foon  after.  4.  The  tracbelium,  with  nettle 
leaves,  hath  a perennial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral  ftiff  hairy 
(talks  having  two  ribs  or  angles.  Thefe  put  out  a few  fliort 
(ide  branches,  garniflied  with  oblong  hairy  leaves  deeply  fawed 
on  their  edges.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  the 
iuwers  come  out  alternately  upon  fliort  trifid  foot-ftalks  hav- 
ing hairy  empalements.  I'he  colours  of  the  flowers  are  a deep 
and  a pale  blue  and  white,  with  double  flowers  of  the  fame ; 
the  double-flowered  kind  only  merit  a place  in  gardens,  jj.  The 
latifoha,  or  greateft  bell-flower,  has  a perennial  root,  com- 
poied  of  many  flefiiy  fibres  that  abound  with  a milky  juice. 
From  thefe  arife  feveral  ftrong,  round.  Angle  ftalks,  which 
never  put  out  branches,  but  arc  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear- 
fliapcd  leaves  flighlly  indented  on  their  edges.  Towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  come  out  fmgly  upon  ftiort 
foot-ftalk,s  ; their  colours  are  blue,  jnirple,  and  white.  6.  The 
rapunculus,  or  rampion,  hath  nmndith  fleftiy  roots,  which  arc 
eatable,  aad  much  cultivated  iu  France  for  fallads;  fome  years 
paft  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  but  is  now  generally  ncgledted.  It  is  a native  of  Britain  ; 
but  the  roots  of  the  wild  fort  never  grow  to  half  the  fize  of 
Tftofe  which  ate  cultivated.  7.  The  fpecuhim,  with  yellow 
ty'c-bright  leaves,  is  au  annual  plant  with  {lender  ftalks  riting 
a foot  high,  Irranchiug  out  on  every  fide,  and  garniflied  with 
oblong  leaves  a little  curled  on  their  edges;  from  the  wings  of 
tfie  leaves  come  out  the  flowers  fitting  dole  to  the  fialks,  which 
arc  of  a beautiful  purple  inclining  to  a violet  colour.  In  the 


evening  they  contraA  and  fold  into  a pentagonal  figure  ; from 
whence  it  is  by  fome  called  -viola  pcntagonia,  or  jive- cornered 
violet.  8.  The  bybrida,  or  common  Venus’s  looking-glafs. 
This  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches  high,  with  a ftalk 
branching  from  the  bottom  upward,  and  garniflied  with  oval 
leaves  fitting  dole  to  the  flalks,  from  the  hafe  of  which  the 
branches  are  produced,  which  are  terminated  by  flowers  very 
like  the  former  fort.  This  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens : but  fince  the  former  kind  has  been  introduced  it  has 
almoft  fupplan ted  this;  for  the  other  is  a much  taller  plant, 
and  the  flowers  larger,  though  of  a Icfs  beautiful  colour. 
9.  The  canaricnfis,  with  an  orach  leaf  and  tuberous  root,  is  a 
native  of  the  Canary  illands.  It  has  a thick  flefhy  root  of  an 
Irregular  form ; fometimes  running  downward  like  a parlhip, 
at  other  times  dividing  into  feveral  knobs  near  the  top ; and 
when  any  part  of  the  root  is  broken,  there  illiies  out  a milky 
juice  at  the  wound.  From  the  head  or  crown  of  the  root  arile 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  flalks,  in  proportion  to  the  fizc  of 
the  root ; but  that  in  the  centre  is  generally  larger,  and  rifes 
higher  than  the  others.  Thefe  ftalks  are  very  tender,  round, 
and  of  a pale  green ; their  joints  are  far  diftant  from  each  other ; 
and  when  the  roots  arc  ftrong,  the  ftalks  will  rife  to  ten  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  hiLeial  branches.  At  each  joint  they 
are  garniflied  with  two,  three,  or  four  fpear-fliapcd  leaves, 
with  a (harp-pointed  beard  on  each  fide.  They  are  of  a fca- 
green  ; and,  when  they  tirft  come  out,  are  covered  flightly  with 
an  afli-coloured  pounce.  From  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  the 
(lowers  are  jrroduced,  which  are  of  the  perfeft  bell-(hape,  and 
hang  downward  ; they  are  of  a flame  colour,  marked  with 
ftripes  of  a brownith  red;  the  flower  is  divided  into  five  parte; 
at  the  bottom  of  each  is  feated  a neAarium,  covered  with  a 
white  tranfparent  fltin,  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  crown 
imperial,  but  fraaller.  The  Ilowers  begin  to  open  in  the  be- 
ginning of  061ober,  and  there  is  often  a fucceflion  of  them 
till  March.  The  ftalks  decay  to  the  root  in  June,  and  new 
ones  fpring  up  in  Auguft. 

The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  to  adorn  halls,  and  to  place  be- 
fore chimnies  in  the  fummer  when  it  is  in  flower,  for  which 
purpofe  there  is  no  plant  more  proper ; for  when  the  roots  are 
ftrong,  they  will  fend  out  four  or  five  ftalks  wdiich  will  rife  as 
many  feet  high,  and  are  adorned  with  flowers  a great  part  of 
their  length.  When  the  flowers, begin  to  open,  the  pots  are 
removed  into  the  rooms,  where,  being  fhaded  from  the  fun  and 
rain,  the  flowers  will  continue  long  in  beauty ; and  if  the  pots 
are  every  night  removed  into  a more  airy  fituation,  but  not  ex- 
pofed  to  heavy  rains,  the  flowers  will  be  fairer,  and  continue 
much  longer  in  bloom.  Thofe  plants  which  are  thus  treated, 
are  feldom  fit  for  the  purpofe  the  following  fealon  ; therefore  a 
fupply  of  young  ones  muft  be  annually  raifed.  The  plant  may 
be  propagated  either  by  dividing  the  roots  or  by  feeds,  but  the 
latter  produce  the  moft  vigorous  and  bell  flowering  plants. 
The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  autumn  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with 
light  undunged  earth,  and  placed  In  the  open  air  till,  the  troll 
or  hard  rains  come  on  : then  they  muft  be  phiccd  under  a hot- 
bed frame,  where  they  may  be  Iheltercd  from  both ; but  in 
mild  weather  the  glalles  fliuuld  be  drawn  off  every  day,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  air : wfith  this  management  the  plants 
will  come  up  early  iu  the  fpriug,  and  then  they  muft  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  frame,  placing  them  firft  in  a warm  fitu- 
ation ; but,  w'hen  the  fcafon  becomes  w-arm,  they  fliould  be 
fo  })laccd  as  to  have  the  morning  fun  only.  In  September  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  will  begin  to  decay,  at  w-hich  time  they 
Ihould  he  tranfplantcd ; therefore  there  muft  be  one  or  two 
beds  prepared,  in  propt^rtlou  to  the  number  of  plants.  Ihcfe 
beds  muft  be  in  a warm  fituation,  and  the  earth  light,  Tandy, 
ami  without  any  mi.xture  ot  dung.  1 he  plants  muft  then  lie 
taken  out  of  the  pots  or  cafes  very  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  bniife 
their  roots ; fur  they  are  very  tender,  and  on  being  broken  the 
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inilTty  juice  wiH  flow  nut  plentifully,  wfcich  wHl  greatly  vyeaken 
them.  Thele  fliould  be  pbrnted  at  about  fix  inches  diftance 
each  way,  with  the  head  or  crown  of  the  root  half  an  inch  be- 
low the  I'urface.  If  the  fcafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  gently 
watered  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  planted  5 the  beds 
ijiould  alfo  be  covered  with  mats  in  the  day  time,  but  which 
fhould  be  taken  otf  at  night  to  let  the  dew  fall  on  the  plants. 
Towards  the  end  of  November  the  beds  thould  be  covered  over 
with  fome  old  tanners’  bark  to  keep  out  the  froft  5 and  where 
there  is  no  convenience  for  covering  them  with  frames,  they 
Ihould  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  that  in  fevere  weather  they 
may  be  covered  with  mats.  In  the  fpriug  the  mats  muft  be 
removed,  and,  the  following  fummer,  the  plants  kept  free 
from  weeds.  In  autumn  the  earth  ftiould  be  ftirred  between 
them,  fomc  frcfti  earth  fpread  over  the  beds,  and  the  plants 
covered  in  winter  as  before.  In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may  re- 
main two  years,  during  which  time  they  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  manner  before  directed.  The  roots  will  now  be  ftrong 
enough  to  fto\ver5  fo,  in  September  they  ftiould  be  nicely 
taken  up,  and  fome  of  the  moll  promifmg  carefully  jilanted  in 
pots  j the  others  may  be  planted  in  warm  borders,  or  in  a frefti 
bed,  at  a greater  diftance  than  before,  to  allow  them  room  to 
grow.  'I'hofe  plants  which  are  potted  ftiould  be  ftieltered  in 
winter  from  great  rains  and  hard  irofts,  otherwife  they  will  be 
in  danger  of  ratting,  or  at  leaft  will  be  fo  weakened  as  not  to 
flower  willi  any  ftrength  the  following  fummer  j and  thofe 
which  are  planted  in  the  full  ground,  ftiould  have  fome  old 
tanners’  bark  laid  round  them  to  prevent  the  froft  from  getting 
at  the  roots.  The  feeond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts  are 
lb  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roo..,  or  by  feeds,  that  no 
particular  diretlions  for  their  culture  need  be  given.  The 
tixth  fort,  which  is,  cultivated  for  its  efculent  roots,  may  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  to  be  fown  in  a ftiady  border ; 
a id  when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  the  ground  ftiould 
bi  hoed  as  is  pra£lifed  for  onions,  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and 
thin  the  plants,  to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  inches  y and 
when  the  weeds  come  up  again,  they  muft  be  hoed  over  to  de- 
ftroy  them : this,  if  well  performed  in  dry  weather,  will 
make  the  ground  clean- for  a long  time } fo  that  being  three 
times  repeated,  it  will  keep  the  plants  clean  till  winter,  which 
is  the  I'eafun  for  eating  the  roots,  when  they  may  be  taken  up 
for  ufe  as  wanted.  They  will  continue  good  till  April,  at 
which  time  they  lend  out  their  llalks,  when  the  roots  become 
hard  and  unfit  for  ufe. — The  feventh  and  eighth  forts  are  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  they  produce  in  plenty.  If  thefe, 
and  the  Venus  navelwort,  dwarf  lychnis,  cantly-tuft,  and 
other  low  annual  flowers,  are  properly  mixed  in  the  border  of 
the  flower-garden,  and  fown  at  two  or  three  dillerent  feafons, 
fo  as  to  have  a fuccetfion  of  them  in  flower,  they  will  make  an 
agreeable  variety.  If  thefe  feeds  are  I'own  in  autumn,,  the 
plants  will  flower  early  in  the  fpring;  but  if  . fown  in  the 
fpring,  they  will  not  flower  till  the  middle  of  June  5 and  if  a 
third  fowing  is  perfornK-d  about  the  middle  of  May^  the  plants 
will  flower  in  Augnft ; but  from  thefe  good  feeds  muft  not  be 
expected. — The  ninth  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
which  muft  be  done  with  caution ; for  if  they  are  broken  or 
wounded,  the  milky  juice  will  flow  out  plentifully;  and  if 
planted  before  the  wounds  are  Ikinned  over,  it  occafions  their 
rotting;  therefore  when  any  of  them  arc  broken,  they  ftiould 
be  laid  in  the  grecn-houle  a few  days  to  heal.  '’I'hel'e  roots 
muft  not  be  too  often  parted,  if  they  are  exjicfled  to  flower 
well;  for  by  this  means  they  are  weakened.  The  heft  time 
for  tranlplanting  and  parting  their  roots  is  in  July,  foon  after 
the  (talks  are  <lcca3'cd.  'I’hey  muft  not  be  planted  in  rich 
earth,  otherwife  they  will  be  very  luxuriant  in  branches,  and 
have  but  few  flowers.  They  fuccced  heft  in  a light  fandy 
loam,  mixed  with  a fourth  part  of  fereeued  lime  nibbilli  : 
Voi.,  II.  ‘ 
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when  the  roots  arc  firft  planted,  the  pots  ftiould  be  placed  in 
the  ftiade,  and  uiilefs  the  feafon  is  very  dry  they  ftiould  not  be 
watered ; for  during  the  time  they  are  inaftive,  wet  is  very  in- 
jurious to  them.  About  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  roots  will 
begin  to  put  out  fibres  ; at  which  time,  if  the  pots  are  placed 
under  a hot-bed  frame,  and,  as  the  nights  grow  cool,  covered 
w'ilh  the  glalfes,  but  opened  every  day  to  enjoy  the  free  air,  it 
will  greatly  forward  them  for  flowering,  and  increafe  their 
ftrength  : when  the  ftalks  appear,  they  muft  be  now  and  then 
refrefhed  with  water;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  too  often,  nor 
in  too  great  cpiantlty.  The  plants  thus  managed,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  Sejitember  will  have  grown  fo  tall  as  not  to  be  kept  any 
longer  under  the  glafs  trame;  they  muft  therefore  be  removed 
into  a dry  airy  glals-cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in 
mild  weather,  yet  be  fereened  from  the  cold.  During  the  winter 
lealon  they  muft  be  frequentlj'  refrefhed  with  water,  and 
guarded  from  froft ; and,  in  the  fpring,  when  the  ftalks  begin 
to  decay,  the  pots  Ihould  be  fet  abroad  in  the  ftiade,  and  not 
watered. 

CAMPBELL/  (John),  an  eminent  hiltorical,  biographical, 
and  political  writer,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1707-S. 
Among  many  other  works,  he  was  either  lole  author  of,  or 
principally  concerned  in  the  following : “ The  Military  Hil- 
tory  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  “ An- 
cient Univerlal  Iliftory;”  “ Lives  of  the  Englifli  Admirals," 
“ Herniippus  Redivivus  ; or,  the  Sage’s  Triumph  over  old  Age 
and  the  Grave “ Voyages  and  Travels,”  a vols.  folio;  “ Bio- 
graphia  Britannica ;”  “ The  Preceptor ;”  “ Prelent  State  of 
Europe;”  “The  Modern  Uiilverfal  Hlftory ;’'  and.  “ A Poli- 
tical Survey  of  Britain;”  Dr.  Campbell  died  Dec.  28,  177  c. 

CAMPBELLTOWX,  a parliament  town  of  Argjde-ftiire 
in  Scotland,  feated  on  the  lough  of  Kilkerran,  on  the  eallern 
fliore  of  Kintyre  or  Canlyre,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  has 
a good  harbour;  and  is  now  a very  confiderable  place,  though 
within  thefe  50  years  only  a petty  fiftiing  town.  It  has  in  fad 
been  created  by  the  fiflieiy;  for  it  was  appointed  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  bufTcs ; and  above  260  have  been  leen  in 
the  harbour  at  once.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  to  be  up- 
wards of  8000  in  number.  W.  long.  5.  10.  N.  lat.  54. . 

CAMPDEN,  a Imall  town  of  Glouceflerfhire  in  England, 
containing  about  200  houfes.  It  gives  title  of  Vilcount,  by 
courtefy,  to  the  Earl  of  Gainlborough’s  fon.  W.  lono-.  i e© 
NL  lat.  52,  / 

CAMPEACHY,  a town  of  Mexico  lu  South  America, 
feated  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  weft 
of  the  province  of  Yucataro.  It  is  defended  by  a good  wall 
and  ftrong  forts ; but  is  neither  lb  rich,  nor  carries  on  Inch  a 
trade,  as  formerly;  it  having  been-  the  port  for  the  fale  of  log- 
wood, the  jftace  where  it  is  cut  being  about  30  miles  diftaiit. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Englifti  in  1596;  by  the  bucaneers  in 
1678;  and  by  the  Flibufters  of  St.  Domingo,  in  168;;,  who 
let  it  on  fire  and  blew  up  the  citadel.  W.  long.  93.  7. 
N.  lat.  19.  20. 

Campe/\chy-  UooJ,  In  botany.  See  ILematoxylum. 

CAAIPEN,  a ftrong  town  of  Overyliel  in  the  L'nited  Pro- 
vinces. It  hath  a citadel  and  a harbour ; but  the  latter  is 
almoft  choaked  up  with  land.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1578,  and  by  the  French  in  1672;  but  they  abandoned  it 
the  following  year.  It  is  Icated  near  the  nunUh  of  the  river 
Y fill  and  Zuyder  Zee.  E.  long.  5.  35.  N.  lat.  152.  38. 

CAMPES'J'RE,  in  antiquity,  a fort  of  cover  for  the  privi- 
ties, worn  by  the  Roman  Ibldiers  in  their  field  exereiles;  being 
girt  under  the  navel,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knees.  The 
name  is  I'uppolcd  to  be  formed  from  campus,  the  field  or  place 
where  the  Roman  I'oldiors  i)erfurmcd  Iheir  exereiles. 

CAMPHORA,  Camphok  or  Camphirf,  a Iblid  concrete 
juice  cxtradled  from  the  wood  of  tlie  laurus  camphora.  See 
% 1/ 
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.BaYj  Chemistry,  and  Matfkia  MF.niC/V.  t’nrc  cam- 
i:ilu)r  is  very  white,  j^cllucid,  ibmewhat  undluous  to  the  touch  j 
of  a bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  yet  accompanied  with  a fenfe  of 
coolucls;  of  a very  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  rofe- 
mar}',  but  much  tlronger.  It  has  been  very  long  efteemed  one 
of  the  moft  efficacious  diaphoretics  ; and  has  been  celebrated  in 
malignant  fevefs  and  epidemical  difeafes.  In  deliria,  alfo, 
where  opiates  could  not  procure  ileep,  but  rather  aggravated 
tiie  lymptoms,  this  medicine  has  foinelimes  been  obferved  to 
procure  it.  All  thefe  elfefts,  however,  I)r.  Cullen  attributes 
to  its  fedative  property,  and  denies  that  camj^hor  has  any  other 
medicinal  virtues  than  thole  of  an  antifpafmodic  and  hdative. 
He  allows  it  to  be  very  powerful,  and  cajjable  of  doing  much 
good  or  much  harm.  From  experiments  made  on  different 
animals,  camphor  appears  to  be  poifonous  to  every  one  of 
them.  In  fome  It  produced  ileep  followed  by  death,  without 
any  other  fymntom.  In  others,  before  death,  they  were  a- 
wakened  into  convulfions  and  rage.  It  feems,  too,  to  aft 
chiefly  on  the  ftumach  j for  an  entire  piece  fwallowed,  produced 
the  above-mentioned  eftefts  with  very  little  diminution  of  its 
bulk. 

CAMPHITi^SEN  (Dirk  Theodore  Raphael),  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  1586.  He  learned  the  art  of 
painting  from  DIederic  Govertze  5 and  by  a ftudious  application 
to  it,  he  very  foon  not  only  equalled,  but  far  furpafl'cd  his 
inafter.  He  had  an  uncommon  genius,  and  lludied  nature 
with  care,  judgment,  and  afliduity.  His  fubjefts  were  latid- 
i'eapes,  moltly  fmall,  with  minous  buildings,  huts  of  peafants, 
or  views  of  villages  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  with  boats  and  hoys, 
and  generally  he  reprefented  them  by  moon-light.  His  pencil 
is  remarkably  tender  and  foft,  his  colouring  tme  nature  and 
very  tranfparent,  and  his  expertnefs  in  peifpedlive  is  feen  in 
the  proportional  diftances  of  his  objefts,  which  are  excellently 
contrived,  and  have  a fiirprifing  degree  of  nature  and  truth. 
As  he  left  oft'  painting  at  an  age  when  others  are  fcarccly  qua-- 
lified  to  commence  artifts,  few  of  his  works  arc  to  be.  met  with, 
and  they  bring  confiderable  })rices ; as  they  cailnot  but  give 
pleafure  to  the  eye  of  the  obfers'er.  He  painted  his  piftures 
with  a thin  body  of  C(jlour,  but  they  are  handled  with  iingtilar 
neatnefs  and  fpirit.  He  jiiUftilcd  in  his  profdflon  only  till  he 
was  18  years  of  age,  and  being  then  recommended  as  a tutor 
to  the  fons  of  the  lord  of  Nieujiort,  he  undertook  the  emploj'>- 
ment,  and  difeharged  it  with  fo  much  credit,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed fecretary  to  that  nobleman.  He  excelled  in  drawing 
with  a pen  ; and  the  defigns  which  he  finiffied  in  that  manner 
are  very  highly  efteemed.  ' 

CAMPIAN  (Edmund),  an  Engllfli  Jefuit,  was  bom  at 
London,  of  indigent  parents,  in  the  year  1540;  and  educated 
at  Chrili’s  hofpital,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  fjieak  an  ora*- 
tion  before  queen  INIar)'  on  her  acceflion  to  the  throne.  He 
was  admitted  a fcholar  of  St.  John’s  college  In  Oxford  at  its 
foundation,  and  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1564. 
About  the  fame  time  he  was  ordained  by  a bllhop  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  became  an  eloquent  Proteftant 
preacher.  In  i <566,  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he  lj)oke  an  elegant  oration  before  her 
majefly,  and  was  alfo  refpondent  in  the  philofophy  aft  in  St. 
Mary’s  chi. -rrh.  In  1,568,  he  was  junior  prodtor  of  the  unl- 
verlity.  In  the  following  year,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  where 
he  wrote  a hiflory  of  that  kingdom,  and  turned  jiajiill;  but 
being  found  rather  too  affiduous  in  perfuading  others  to  follow 
his  example,  he  was  committed  to  jiril'on.  Idc  foon,  however, 
found  means  to  el'cape  ; landed  in  England  in  1571,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Douay  in  Flanders,  where  he  jmblii  ly  recanted 
his  former  herefy,  and  was  created  bachelor  of  divinity.  He 
went  foon  after  to  Rome,  where,  in  I.57J,  he  was  admitted 
of  the  focicty  of  Jsfus,  and  was  fent  by  the  general  ofthatorUor 


to  Vienna,  wliere  he  wrote  his  tragedy  called  Avct^ir  ef  yimhof.di 
which  was  afted  before  the  emperor  with  great  applaufe. 

From  Vienna  he  went  to  Prague  in  Boiiemia,  where  he  re*- 
fided  in  the  Jefuits'  college  about  lixyears,  and  then  returned  to 
Rome.  From  thence,  in  1580,  he  was  lent  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  with  the  celebrated  Father  Parffins,  to  convert  the  people 
of  England.  From  Pitts  we  learn,  that,  Ibme  time  before, 
leveral  Engliffi  priefts,  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  had  under- 
taken to  convert  their  countrymen ; that  80  of  thefe  foreign 
feminarilts,  befides  feveral  others  who  by  God’s  grace  had  been 
converted  in  England,  were  aftually  engaged  in  the  pious  work 
with  great  luccefs;  that  Ibme  of  them  had  I’uflered  imprifon- 
ment,  chains,  tortures,  and  ignominious  death,  with  becoming 
conflancy  and  relblution  : but  teeing  at  laft  that  the  labour  was 
abundant  and  the  labourers  few,  they  Iblici'^’d  the  afliftance  of 
the  Jefuits  ; requefting,  that  though  not  early  in  the  morning 
they  would  at  leaft  in  the  third,  tixth,  or  ninth  hour,  fend  la- 
boui-crs  into  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  In  confequence  of  this  fo- 
licitatlon,  the  above  two  were  lent  to  England.  They  arrived 
in  an  evil  hour  for  Campian,  at  Dover  5 and  were  next  day 
joyfully  received  by  their  friends  at  London.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  England,  before  'Waltingham  the  fecretary  of  ftate, 
being  informed  of  his  uncommon  ailiduity  in  the  caufe  of  the 
chu'ch  of  Rome,  nfed  every  means  in  his  power  to  have  him 
apprehended,  but  for  a long  time  without  luccefs.  However,  he 
was  at  laft  taken  by  one  Elliot,  a noted  frirjl-takcr,  Who  found 
him  ih  the  huufe  of  Edward  Yates,  Efq ; at  Lyford  in  Berk- 
fliirc,  and  condufted  him  in  triumph  to  London,  with  a ])aper 
on  his  hat,  on  which  was  written  Campian  the  Jefuit.  He  was 
imprilbned  in  the  Tower;  where,  "WixkI  lays,  “ he  did  iindergo 
many  examinations,  abufes,  raclcings,  tortures;”  e.vquijitif- 
Jimis  CTUciatibus  tortns,  fays  Pitts.  It  is  hoped,  for  the  cre- 
dit of  our  reformers,  thi.«  torturing  part  of  the  ftorj'  is  not  true. 
The  poor  wretch,  however,  was  condemned,  on  the  ftat.  25 
Ed.  III.  for  high  treafon  ; and  butchered  at  Tybnm,  with  two 
or  three  of  his  fraternity.  However  criminal  in  the  eve  of  the 
law,  or  of  the  Englllli  gbfpel,  might  be  the  zeal  of  this  Jeffilf 
for  the  falvalion  of  the  poor  heretics  of  this  kingdom,  biogra- 
phers of  each  pcrfuafion  unite  in  giving  hhn  a great  and  -amia- 
ble charafter,  “ All  writers  (fays  the  Oxford  antiquary), 
whether  Proteftants  or  Pojjilh,  fay,  that  he  was  a man  of  ad- 
mirable parts ; an  elegant  orator,  a fubtile  philoftipher  and 
dilputant,  and  an  exaft-jireacher  whether  in  Englilh  or  the 
Latin  tongue,  of  a fweet  difpolltion,  and  a well-polilhed  nran." 
E'uller,  in  his  church  hiftory,  fays,  “ he  was  of  a fweet  nature* 
conftantly  carrying  about  him  the  charms  of  a plaufible  beha* 
vrour,  of  a fluent  tongue,  and  good  parts.”  His  Hiftory  of  Ire- 
land, in  two  books,  was  written  In  1570,  and  publilhed  by  Sir 
James  "Ware,  from  a nianufeript  in  the  Cotton  library,  Dublin, 
1633,  folio.  He  wrote  alfo  Chronolofia  uni-verfuUs,  a very 
learned  work  ; and -various  other  tracts. 

CAMPIClJRSrO,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a march  of 
armed  men  for  feveral  miles,  from  and  hack  again  to  the  camp, 
to  Inftruft  them  in  the  military  j):ice.  'Phis  exen  ile  was  nearly 
akin  to  the  dccurfio,  from  which  it  only  <lift'crcd,  in  that  the 
latter  was  performed  by  horl'emen,  the  former  alto  by  foot. 

CAMPIDOCTURES,  or  Campiductokes,  in  the  Roman 
army,  were  ofHcers  who  Inttrufted  the  foldiciy  in  the-difcipline 
and  exerclfes  of  war,  and  the  art  of  handling  th.  ir  weapons  to 
advantage.  Thefe  are  alto  fuinctiracs  culled  campigaii,  and 
armidotloTfs. 

CAMPIDUCTOR,  in  middle  age  writers,  flgnifles  the  leader 
or  commander  of  an  army,  or  parly. 

CAMPION,  in  botany,  the  Engllfli  name  ui'  the  Lych- 

Campion,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  1 angnth  in  Partar^’. 
It  was  formerly  remarkable  for  being  a .place  through  which 
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Ae  carnrans  pafll-d  In  the  road  from  Bukharla  to  China,  E. 
long.  104.  54.  N.  lat.  40.  2j;. 

CAMPISTRON,  a celebrated  French  dramatic  author, 
was  bom  in  1656.  Racine  directed  his  poetical  tatcnts  to  the 
theatre,  and  allilted  him  in  his  tirit  pieces-.  He  died  in  the 
year  172,3, 

CAMPITiE,  In  church  hiftor)’’,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  donatilts,  on  account  of  their  aflembling  in  the  fields  for 
want  of  churches.  For  a fimllar  reafon,  they  were  alfo  denomi- 
nated Montenfes  and  Rupkam. 

CAMPLI,  orCAMPOLi,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  farther  Abruzzo,  fituated  in  E.  long. 
13-  55-  lat.  42.  38. 

CAMPO  MAJO^,  a town  of  the  province  of  Alentejo  in  Por- 
tugal. W.  long.  7.  24_.  N.  lat.  38.  50. 

CAMPREDON,  a town  of  Catalonia  in  Spain,  feated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  The  fortifications  were 
demolilhed  by  th^e  French  in  itSpi.  W.  long.  1.  5<5.  N.  lat. 
42.  20. 

CAMPS  (Francis  de),  abbot  of  Notre  Dame  at  Sigi,  was 
lx)rn  at  Amiens  in  1643  j and  diliinguilHed  himfelf  by  his 
knowledge  of  medals,  by  writing  an  hitlory  of  France,  and  fe- 
Teral  other  works.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1723. 

CAMPVERE.  SeeVcEK. 

CAMPUS,  in  antiquity,  a field  or  v.acant  plain  in  a city, 
not  built  upon,  left  vacant  on  account  of  fliows,  combats,  cx- 
•ercifes,  or  other  ufes  of  the  citizens. 

Campus  ]\Iav,  in  ancient  culloms,  an  annivcifary  affem- 
bly  of  our  anceftors  held  on  May-day,  when  they  confederated 
together  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  againft  all  its  ene- 
mies. 

Campus  Maitins,  a large  plain  in  the  fuburbs  of  ancient 
Home,  lying  between  the  C-iuirinal  and  Capitoline  mounts  and 
the  Tiber,  thus  called  bccaufe  confecrated  to  the  god  Mars, 
and  fet  apart  for  military  fports  and  excrcifes  to  which  the  Ro- 
man youth  were  trained,  as  the  ufe  and  handling  of  arms, 
and  all  manner  of  feats  of  adtivity.  Here  were  the  races  run, 
cither  with  chariots  or  tingle  horfes ; here  alfo  flood  the  villa 
publica,  or  palace  for  the  reception  of  ambalfadors,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  I\Iany  of  the  public  comitia 
were  held  in  the  fame  field,  part  of  which  was  for  that  pur- 
pol'c  cantoned  out.  The  place  was  alfo  nobly  deexirated  with 
Itatues,  arches,  columns,  porticos,  and  the  like  llrudlures. 

Campus  Sccleratus,  a place  without  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome, 
where  the  Vcfials  who  had  violated  their  vows  of  virginity  were 
-buried  alive. 

CAMUL,  a town  of  Afia,  on  the  eaflern  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cialus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tangut.  E,  long. 
<y8.  5.  N,  lat.  37.  15, 

C.\MUS,  a jKM'fon  with  a low  flat  nofc,  hollowed  in  the 
'middle.  I’he  I'artars  are  great  admirers  of  camus  beauties. 
Kubruipiis  obferves,  that  the  wife  of  the  gi'cat  Jenghiz  Chan, 
a celebrateil  beauty,  had  only  two  holes  by  way  of  a nofe. 

Ca.mus  (John  lAtcr),  a French  prelate  born  in  1582.  He 
was  author  <jf  a number  of  pious  romances  (the  talte  of  his 
time),  and  other  theological  works,  to  the  amount  of  200 
vola.  His  definition  of  politics  is  remarkable:  Ars  non  tarn  fe- 
(juum  fallcndi,  homines ; “ the  art  lUDt  fo  much  of  go- 
verning, as  of  deceiving  mankind.”  He  died  in  the  year 
165a. 

CAN,  in  the  fi:a  language,  as  pump-can,  a wfll-l  where- 
with Icameu  pour  water  into  th  : putti))  to  make  it  go. 
Can-Rkw.  S'.w  Buoy. 

C\r:-Hoon,  an  inlirument  ufed  to  llingacaflv  by  the  ends  of 
♦he  ftaves ; it  i.s  fijrmed  Ijy  fixing  a broad  and  flat  hook  at  c.u'h 
rnd  of  a (hort  rojic;  and  the  tackle  by  which  the  calk  fo  flung 
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may  be  holfted  or  lowered,  is  hooked  to  the  middle  of  the 
rope. 

CANAAN,  the  fourth  fon  of  Ham.  The  Irreverence  of 
Ham  towards  his  father  Noah  is  recorded  in  Gen.  ix.  Upon 
that  occafion  the  jjatriarch  curled  him  in  a branch  of  his  potle- 
rity : “Curled,”  fays  he,  “be  Canaan;  a ferv’ant  of  fervants 
lhall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.”  This  curfe  being  pronounetd, 
not  againft  Ham  the  immediate  tranfgreflbr,  but  againll  his 
fon,  who  docs  not  appear,  from  the  words  of  Alofes,  to  have 
been  any  way  concerned  in  the  crime,  has  occalioned  fevei  at 
conjettures  and  much  difagreement  amon git  writers  on  divinity. 
The  ]jofterity  of  Canaan  were  very  numerous.  His  eldcft  fon- 
was  Sidon,  who  at  leaft  founded  and  peopled  the  city  of  Sidnn, 
and  was  the  father  of  the  Sidonlans  and  Phanlcians.  Canaan 
h.ad  bcfidcs  ten  Ions,  who  were  the  fathers  of  fo  many  people,  - 
dwelling  In  Paleftlne,  and  in  part  of  Syria;  namely,  the  Hit- 
tites,  the.  Jebufites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgafites,  the  Hivites, 
the  Arkites,  the  Sinites,  the  Arvadites,  the  Zemarites,  and 
Hamathites. 

Land  of  Canaan,  lies  between  the  IMediterranean  Sea  and 
the  mountains  of  Arabia,  and  extends  from  Eg)  pt  to  Phoenicia. 
It  is  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  the  'mountains  of  Arabia ; to  the 
fouth  by  the  wildernefs  of  Paran,  Iduma>a,  and  Eg)q>t ; to  the 
weft  by  the  Mediterranean,  called  in  Hebrew  the  Great  Sea; 
to  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  This  country,  which 
was  firft  called  Canaan,  from  Canaan  the  fon  of  Ham,  whole 
porterity  j)oirelfcd  it,  was  afterwards  called  Paleftine,  from  the 
people  which  the  Flebrews  call  Philiftincs,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  corrupitly  Paleftiiies,  who  inhabited  the  fea-coafts, 
and  w'erc  firft  known  to  them.  It  likewife  had  the  name  of 
the  Land  of  Promkfe,  from  the  promife  God  made  to  Abraham 
of  giving  it  to  him;  that  of  the  Land  of  If  rad,  from  thell'raelitei 
having  made  themfelves  matters  of  it ; that  of  Judah,  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  the  moft  couliderable  of  the 
twelve  ; and  laftly,  the  happinefs  It  had  of  being  fanftified  by 
the  prefence,  adtions,  miracles,  and  death  of  Jel'us  Chrift,  has 
given  it  the  name  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  it  retains  to  this 
day. 

CANADA,  a large  country  of  North  America,  bounded 
on  the  N.'by  New  Britain  ; on  the  E.  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence ; on  the  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  United  States  ; and 
on  the  AV.  by  unknown  lands.  It  lies  between  61“  and  8i‘^ 
W.  long,  and  4^‘^  and  52°  N.  lat.  and  was  difeoveredby  John 
and  Sebaftian  Cabot,  father  and  fon,  in  1497.  ^-This  conntr)’, 
in  general,  is  pretty  good;  but  the  winter  continues  for  fix 
months  very  fevere.  The  land  that  is  cleared  is  fertile,  and 
the  wheat  fown  in  May  is  reaped  at  the  end  of  Aviguft.  Of 
all  their  animals  the  beaver  is  the  moll  uferul  and  curious. 
The  rivers^and  lakes  arc  full  of  filli,  and  there  are  a great  number 
of  trees  unknown  in  Europe.  Can.ada  tuiq)emiiie  is  greatly 
eftcemed  for  its  balfamic  (jualitie.s,  and  for  its  nle  in  dilbrdei  s 
of  the  breall  and  ftomach.  The  dillerenl  tribes  oflndians,  or 
original  natives,  in  Canada,  are  almoft  innumerable ; but  they 
have  been  obferved  to  decreafe  in  i>oj)nlation  where  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  moft  numerous,  owing  chiefly  to  their  immodt- 
ratc  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  As  liberty,  however,  is  the  rul- 
ing pallion  ol’  the  Indians,  it  is  probable  that,  as  the  Euro- 
peans advance,  the  former  will  retreat  to  more  diftanl  regions. 
Canada  was  conquered  by  the  Englifli,  in  the  war  ot'  1736,  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  French  at  the  peace  of  1763.  By 
an  adl  ot  parliament  i:i  t/7-1.  this  country  was  formed  into  i 
])rovinre,  callctl  (-Iuel>c(',  Irom  the  name  of  the  capital  ; a go- 
vernment was  inftitntcd  conlwrmably  to  the  French  laws  of 
Canada  ; and  the  Roman  C'alhulic  religion  was  not  merely  t><- 
Iri-ated,  but  cllablilhcd.  By  :inolher  aH,  in  179J,  the  countiy 
was  divided  into  two  provinces;  namely.  Upper  Canada  and 
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I.ower  Canada,  of  which  latter  province  Quebec  is  the  chief 
town ; ami  a conftitution,  in  imitation  of  that  of  England, 
was  given  to  each  of  thefe  provinces. 

CANAL,  an  artificial  cut  In  the  ground,  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter from  rivers,  fprings,  &:c.  in  order  to  make  a navigable  com- 
munication betwixt  one  place  and  another.  The  particular 
operatirms  neceffary  for  making  artificial  navigations  depend  up- 
on a number  of  circnmflances.  The  fituation  of  the  ground  ; 
its  vicinity  or  a)nne6tion  with  rivers ; the  eafe  or  difficulty 
with  udiich  a proper  quantity  of  water  can  be  obtained:  thcl'c 
and  many  other  circumllances  necelTarily  produce  great  variety 
in  the  Ifrndlnre  of  artificial  navigations,  and  augment  or  diini- 
nifli  the  labour  and  cxpence  of  executing  them.  When  the 
ground  is  naturally  level,  and  uncounebted  with  rivers,  the 
cxeciUion  i.s  eaty,  and  Uie  na\igalioii  is  not  liable  to  bedillurbed 
by  flo(«ls:  but,  when  the  ground  riles  and  falls,  and  cannot 
be  reduceil  lo  a level,  artificial  methods  of  raifing  and  lower- 
ing vellels  muft  be  employed  j \^■hich  likewife  vary  according  to 
circumltances. 

A kind  of  temporary  flulces  are  fometimes  employed  for 
railing  boats  over  falls  or  ihoals  in  rivers  by  a very  fimple  Ope- 
ration. Two  polls,  or  pillars  of  mafun-work,  with  grooves, 
are  fixed,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  at  fome  diltance  be- 
low the  ihoal.  The  boat  having  palled  thefe  polls,  planks  arc 
let  down  acrofs  the  river,  by  pnllics,  into  the  grooves,  by  which 
the  water  is  dammed  up  to  a proper  height  for  allov/ing  the 
boat  to  pal's  up  the  river  over  the  flioal.  The  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mings at  this  day  fometimes  when  obllmdled  by  cafeades,  form 
an  inclined  plane  or  rolling-bridge  upon  dry  land,  along  which 
their  velicls  are  drawn  from  the  river  below  the  cafeade  into  the 
river  above  it.  This,  it  is  faid,  was  the  only  method  employed 
by  the  ancients,  and  is  Itill  nfed  by  the  Chinefe,  who  are  laid 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  utility  of  locks.  Thefe 
rolling  bridges  confill  of  a number  of  cylindrical  rollers  which 
turn  eafily  on  pivots,  and  a mill  is  commonly  built  near  them, 
lb  that  the  fame  machinery  may  ferv'e  the  double  purpofe  ot 
working  the  mill  and  drawing  up  veflTels. 

A Lock  is.  a bafon  placed  lengthwife  in  a river  or  canal, 
lined  with  walls  of  malbnry  on  each  fide,  and  terminated  by 
two  gates,  placed  where  there  is  a cafeade  or  natural  "all  of  the 
cour.tiy;  and  fo  conitrurted,  that  the  bafon  being  filled  with 
water  by  an  upper  fluice  to  the  level  of  the  waters  above,,  a 
vcllel  may  alcend  through  the  upper  gate  5 or  the  water  in  the 
lock  lieiiig  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cafeade,  the  veflcl  may  del'cend  through  the  lower  gale  j 
for  when  the  waters  are  brought  to  a level  on  either  fide,  the 
gate  on  that  fide  may  be  eafily  opened.  But  as  the  lower  gate 
is  drained  in  projxirtion  to  the  depth  of  water  it  fnpports, 
when  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  exceeds  12  or  13 
feet,  more  locks  than  one  become  neceffary.  Thus,  if  the  fall 
be  17  feet,  two  locks  are  required,  each  having  8^  feet  fall  j and 
if  the  fall  be  26  feet,  three  locks  are  necellary,  each  having 
8 feet  8 inches  fall.  The  fide-walls  of  a lock  ought  to  be  \try 
ftrong.  Where  the  natural  foundation  isbad,they  fliould  be  found- 
ed on  piles,  and  platforms  of  wood ; they  diould  likewife  llo])e  out- 
wards in  order  to  refift  the  preffurc  of  the'earth  from  behind. 

In  I’l.  62.  fig.  I.  we  have  given  a jicrfpcftivc  view  of  part 
of  a canal  ; having  a vedd  within  the  lock  A C. — Fig.  2.  is  a 
fe<5lion  of  an  open  lock,  with  the  ved’cl  about  to  enter. — F'ig.  3. 
fh^s  the  Icblron  of  a lock,  full  of  water,  and  the  veffel  railed 
to  a level  with  the  water  in  the  fuperior  canal. — Fig.  4.  is  a 
ground  j>Ian  of  a lock,  with  a ved'cl  in  the  inferior  canal.  C, 
the  under  gate.  A,  the  upper  gate.  GH,  a fubterraneons 
paffage  for  letting  water  run  from  the  fuperior  canal  into  the 
lock.  KF,  a fubterraneons  paffage  for  water  to  pal's  from  the 
kck  to  the  Inferior  canal. 
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In  fig.  I,  X and  Y are  two  flood -gates,  each  of  which  corp- 
fids  ot  two  leaves,  refiing  by  their  edges  ujion  each  other,  d>- 
as  to  form  an  obtule  angle,  in  order  the  better  to  refill  the 
predlirc  of  Ihc  water.  The  firll  (X)  prevents  the  water  of  the- 
fuperior  canal  from  failing  intothelock;  and  theffecond  (Y) 
dams  up  and  fuilains  the  water  in  the  lock.  Thefe  flocxl-gate.s- 
have  each  a long  lever  A/>,.  A.h  ; Ci;  by  which  they  arc 
made  to  0])cn.  '1  hele  gates  fliould  be  made  very  tight  and  clofe, 

in  order  that  as  little  water  as  pofiible  may  be  walled. 

'Fhrongh  the  fubterraneons  pa.flage  GH  (fig.  2,  3,  and  4)- 
which  ddeends  obliquely,  by  opening  the  tluice  G,  the  water 
is  let  down  from  the  fuperior  canal  D into  the  lock,  where  it  is 
Hopped  and  retained  by  the  gate  C when  flint,  till  the  water 
on  the  lock  comes  to  be  on  a level  with  the  water  on  the  fu- 
perior canal  D j as  reprefented  fig.  5.  . ^\'hen  on  the  other 
hand,  the  water  contained  by  the  lock  is  to  be  lebout,  the  paf- 
fage. G H mull  be  Ihut  by  letting  down  the  (luicc  Gj  the  gate  A 
mud  be  alfo  flint,  and  the  pallage  K F opened  by  railing  the. 
tluice  K.  A free  pafl'age  being  thus  given  to  flie  water,  it  de- 
feends  through  KF  into  the  inferior  canal,  until  the  water  in 
the  lock  ison  a level  with  the  water  in  the  inferior  canal  B5  as 
reprefented,  tig.  2. 

Now  let  it  be  required  "to  raife  the  vefl'el  In  fig.  2.  from  the 
inferior  canal  B to  tile  fuperior.  one  Dj  if  the  lock  hapjiens  • 
to  be  full  of  water,  the  fluice  Gmud  be  flint,  ami  alfo  the  gate  ■ 

A,  and  the  tluice  K,  opened  fo  that  the  water  iu  the  lock  may- 
run  out  till  it  is  on  a level  with  the  water  in  the  inferior  canal- 

B.  When  the  water,  in  the  lock  comes  to  be  on.  a level  with- 
the  water  at  B,  the  leaxes-  of  the  gate  G,.  are  opened  by  the 
levers  C b,  which  is  eafily  performed,  the  water  on  each  fide 
of  the  gate  being  in  equilibrio : the  veflH  then  fails  into  the 
lock.  After  this  the  gate  C and  the  fluice  K are  thut  and  the 
fluice  G opened,  in  order  to  till  the  lock,  till  the  water  in  the 
lock,  and  confequently  the  vefl'el,  be  upon  a level  with  the 
water  In  the  fuperior  canal  D;  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  .The 
gate  A is  then  opened,  and  the  vetiel  palles  into  the  canal 
D.  If  it  be  required'  to  make  a retl’el  defeend  from  the  canal., 
D into  the  inferior  canal  B,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to- 
reverfe  the  order  of  thefe  operations ; the  whole  depending  on 
the  power  of  water  to  raife  heavy  bodies  which  float  upon  its 
furface. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  the  many  advantages  which  ne- 
cefliirily  refult  from  artificial  navigations,,  as  their  utility  is 
now  fo  very  apparent.  Navigable  canals  indeed  did  not  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  the  ancients,  of  whofe  attempts  to  cut 
through  large  Itlhmufes,  &c.  in  order  to  make  a communica- 
tion by  water,  we  have  many  accounts.  Flcrodptus  relates,^ 
that  the  , Cnidians,  a people  of  Caria  in  Afia  Minor,  defigned 
to  cut  the  itlhnnis  which-  j-oins  that  peninfula  to  the  continent; 
but  were  luperllitious  enough  to  give  up  the  undertaking  be- 
caufe  they  were  interdi£led  by  an  oracle.  Se\eral  kings  of. 
Egypt  attempted  to  join  the  Red-Se.a  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  Soliman  II.  empeaor  of  the  Turks,  employed. 30,000  men. 
on  that  great  work,  which  was  completed  under  the  caliphate 
of  Omar,  but  afterwards  to  negleAed,  that  it  is  now  diflicult  to 
difeover  any  traces  of  it.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Homans  in- 
tended to  make  a canal  acrofs  the  Itlhmns  of  Corinth,  which- 
joins  the  Morea  and  Achaia,  in  order  to  make  a navigal  le 
pallage  by  the  Ionian  fea  into  the  Archipelago.  But,  as  the 
ancients  were  Ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  water-locks,  their  whole 
attention  v'us  employed  in  making  level  cuts,  which  Is  pro- 
bably the  principal  reafon  why  they  fo  often  failed.  Charle- 
magne formed  a defign  of  joining  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,. 
In  order  to  make  a communication  between  the  Ocean  and  the 
Black  fea,  by  a canal  from  the  river  Almutz,  which  difcliarges- 
itfclf  into  tile  Danube,  to  the  Reditz,  which  falls  into  the 
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Maine,  ami  this  laft  falls  into  the  Rhine  near  Mayencej  for 
this  pnrpofe  he  employed  a prodigious  number  of  work ineij  j 
but  he  met  with  fo  many  obltacles  from  different  quarters,  tliat 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

The  French  at  prefent  have  many  fine  canals  : that  of  Biaare 
was  begam  under  Henry  IV.  and  finiflied  under  the  direction  of 
cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  reign  of  I,ouis  XIII.  This  canal 
makes  a conununication  betwixt  the  L<j!re  and  the  Seine  by 
the  river  Lomg.  It  extends  1 1 French  great  leagues  from 
Briare  to  Montargis.  It  enters  the  I,oire  a little  above  Briare, 
and  terminates  in  the  Loing  at  Cepoi.  There  are  42  locks  on 
this  canal.  The  canal  of  Orleans,  for  making  another  com- 
munication between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  was  begun  in 
1675,  and  finitlied  by  Philip  of  Orleans,  regent  of  I'rance, 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  and  is  furnithed  with  20 
lodes.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  canal  of  Orleans ; but  it 
begins  at  the  village  of  Combleux,  which  is  a thort  French 
kaguo  from  the  town  of  Orleans.  But  the  greateft  and  molt 
nfetul  work  of  this  kind  Is  the  jundion  of  the  Ocean  with  the 
Blediterranean  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  It  was  propofed 
in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  and  was  undertaken 
and  finilhed  under  Louis  XIV.  It  begins  with  a large  refer- 
voir  4000  paces  in  circumference,  and  24  feet  deep,  which 
receives  many  fprings  from  the  mountain  Noire.  I his  canal 
Ls  about  64  leagues  in  length,  is  fupplied  by  a number  of  ri- 
vulets, and  is  fiirnilhed  with  104  locks,  of  about  eight  feet  rife 
each.  In  fome  places  it  jialfes  over  bridges  of  vaft  height ; 
and  in  others  it  cuts  through  folid  rocks  for  1000  paces.  At 
one  end  it  joins  the  river  Garonne  near  Tholoufe,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  other  in  the  lake  Tau,  which  extends  to  the  port  of 
Cette.  It  was  plaimed  by  Francis  Riquet  in  the  year  1666,  and 
finifhed  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1680. 

In  the  Dutch,  Aullrian,  and  French  Netherlands,  are  a great 
number  of  canals ; that  from  Bruges  to  Oftend  carries  vellels 
of  200  tons.  I’he  Chinefc  have  alfo  a great  number  of  canals  ; 
that  which  runs  from  Canton  to  Pekin  extends  about  825  miles 
in  length,  and  was  executed  about  800  years  ago.  It  W'ould, 
however,  be  an  endlels  tafle  to  deferibe  the  numberlefs  canals 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Indeed  thofe  of  Britain  are 
become  exceedingly  numerous  j and  new  projefts  for  navigable 
cuts,  in  difterent  parts  where  communications  by  water  are 
important  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  are  daily 
coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  legillature.  Ilefpedling 
thofe  executed  by  that  public-fpirited  nobleman  the  Duke-  of 
Bridgewatcr,,fee  the  biographical  article  BaiNtEY.. 

Canal,  in  anatomy,,  a diidt  or  pafl'age  through  which  any 
of  the  j uices  How. 

CANANOR,  a large  maritime  town  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  in  a kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  with. a very  large 
and  fafe  harbour.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portuguefe,  and 
had  a flrong  fort  to  guard  it  j but  in  1683,.  the  Dutch,  toge- 
ther with  the  natives,  drove  them  away;  and  after  they  became 
mafters  of  the  town,  enlarged  the  fortifications < They  have, 
but  a very  finall  trade;  but  there  is  a town  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  independent  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  prince  can  bring 
20,000  men  into  the  field.  The  Dutch  fort  is  large,  and  the 
governoLs  lodgings  are  at  a good  diftaiKe  from  the  gate ; fo  ■ 
that,  when  there  was  a Ikirmifli  between  the  faffory  and  the 
natives,  he  knew  nothing  of  it  till  it  was  over.  Fk  long.  78.  10. 
N.  lat.  12.  o. 

Cananor,  a fmall  kingdom  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, whofe  king  can  rail’e  a confiderable  army.  I'he  natives 
are  generally  Mahometans  ; and  the  country  produces  pepper, 
cardamoms,  ginger,  mirobolans,  and  tamarinds,  in  which  they 
drive  a confiderable  trade. 

CANARA,  a kingdom  of  Afia  on  the  coaft.  of  Malabar, 
V,OL.  II. , 


The  inhabitants  are  Gentoos,  or  Pagans ; and  there  is  a pagnd, 
or  temple,  called  Ramtrut,  which  is  vifited  every  year  by  a great 
number  of  pilgrims.  Here  the  cuftom  of  burning  the  wives 
with  their  huibands  had  its  beginning,  and  is  praftiled  to  tlii.s 
day.  The  country  is  generally  governed  by  a woman,' who 
keeps  her  court  at  a town  called  Baydor,  two  daj's  journey 
from  the  fea.  She  may  marry  whom  file  pleafes ; and  is  not 
obliged  to  burn  with  her  hufoand,  like  her  female  fubjeifts. 
'I’hey  are  fo  good  obfervers  of  their  laws,  that  a robbery  or  mur- 
der is  fcarce  ever  heard  of  among  them.  The  Canarans  have 
forts  built  of  earth  along  the  coaft,  which  are  garrifoned  with 
200  or  300  foldiers,  to  guard  againft  the  robberies  of  'their 
neighbours.  The  lower  grounds  yield  every  year  twar  crops  of 
corn  or  rice ;,  and  the  higher  produce  pepper,  betel  nuts,  fanders 
woo<l,  iron,  and  fteel.  The  Portuguefe  clergy  here  live  very 
loolely,  and  make  no  fcruple  of  procuring  women  for  ftrangers. 

C.vNARiA,  or  the  Grand  Canary,  an  iiland  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  180  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  It  is  about 
100  miles  in  circumference,,  and  33  in  diameter.  It  is  a fruit — 
ful  iiland,  and  famous  for  the  wine  that  bears  its  name.  If 
alfo  abounds  wnth  apples,  melons,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegra- 
nates, figs,  olives,  peaches,  and  plantains.  The  fir  and  palm 
trees  are  the  moft  common.  The  towns  are,  Canary  the  cap!-- 
tal,  Gualdera,  and  Geria. 

CANARY,  or  Cividad  DF.  Palmas,  is  the  capital  of  the 
ifland  of  Canaria,  with  an  inuifterent  caftle,  and  a biiliop’s  fee. 

It  has  alfo  a court  of  inquifition,  and  the  fupreme  council  of 
the  reft  of  the  Canary  illands ; as  alfo  four  convents,  two  for 
men  and  two  for  women.  The  town  is  about  three  miles  in 
compafs,  and  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  only 
one  ftory  high,  and  fiat  at  the  top ; but  they  are  wxll  built. 
The  cathedral  is  a handfome  ftruedure.  long.  1.3.  20; 

N.  lat.  28.  4. 

Cxs.\nY-Jjlands,  are  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  over' 
againft  the  empire  of  Morocco  in  Africa.  They  were  formerly 
called  the  Fortunate- JJlands,  on  account  of  the  temjierate  healthy 
air,  and  excellent  fniits.  The  land  is  very  fniitful,  for  both 
wheat  and  barley  produce  130  for  one.  The  cattle  thrive  w'ell, 
and:the  woods  are  full  of  all  forts  of  game.  The  Canary  fmg- 
ing  birds  are  well' known  all  over  Europe.  There  are  here  fii-  • 
gar-canes  in  great  abundance ; but  the  Spaniards  firft  planted  ' 
vines  here,  from  whence  we  have  the  wine  called  Canary  or 
Sack.  Thefe  illands  were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients;  . 
but  they  were  a long-  while  forgot,  till  .Tohn  de  Betencourc' 
difeovered  them  in  1402.  It  is-  faid  they  were  firft  inhabited  < 
by  the  Phoenicians,  or  Carthaginians,  but  on  no  certain  loun-  - 
dation.  The  inh-abitants  are  chiefly  Spaniards ; though  ithcrc 
arc  fome  of  the  firft  people  remaining,  whom  they  ceFS:Giianshcs-, 
a hardy,  aftive,  bold  people,  and  living  on  the  mountains, 
though  fomewhat  civilized.  The  Spanilh  ftii|,'S,  when  they  tail  ■ 
for  the  Y'’cJl-IndieSj  rendezvous  at  thefe  illands.  Their  num- 
ber is  12,  viz.  Alegranza ; Canaria;  Ferro;  Fuerteventura ; . 
Gomcra  ; Gratiofa ; . Huicerolta ; Madeira ; iTalma ; Rilcca  ; 
Salvages;  and  TenerilL  \V.  long,  from-  j 2,  to  2t.  N.  lab. 
from  27,  30.  to  29,  30. 

CANARY-ifi'rd.  See  Fring-illa.  . Tin  fe  birds  arc  much ' 
lulmired  for  their  fingiug,  and  take  their  name  from  the  place 
whence  they . originally  came,  viz.  the  (kinary-illands ; but  of' 
late  years  there  is  a fort  of  birds  brought  from  Germany,  and  - 
efpecially  from  d'irol,  and  therefore  called  German  birds,  which  '. 
are  nnich  better  than  the  others ; though  both  are  fuppofed  to  • 
have'  originally  come  from  the  fame  place.  'Fhc  cocks  never 
grow  fat,  and  by  fume  country  people  cannot  be  diftinguiftird  ’ 
fnim  common  green-birds,  though  the  Canary-birds  are  much  " 
lufticr,  have  a longer  tail,  and  dift'er  nuK.h  in  the  heaving  of  the 
paffages  of  the  throat  when  they  fing.- 
SM 
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Canarr -Birds  arc  Jifling^iihed  by  dilftirent  names  at  different 
times  and  ages.  Such  as  are  about  three  years  old  are  called 
'tints-,  thofc  above  two  arc  named  c riffs  \ thole  of  the  liril  year 
under  the  care  of  the  old  ones,  are  termed  hranchers ; Ihofe  that 
are  new-flown,  and  cannot  feed  themfelves, j and  thofc 
brought  up  by  hand,  nefilings.  They  are  bred  in  England  as 
vigorous  and  healthy  as  in  the  country  from  whence  they  were 
■ftrft  brought.  The  moll  proper  cages  for  thefe  bird.s  are  thole, 
in  iTiape  high  and  long,  but  narrow  ; for  they  ihould  have  room 
tq  walk,  which  the  common  cylindrical  cages  do  not  aftbrd. 
-if  thefe  birds  cat  too  much  they  grow  over- fat,  lofe  their  lhape, 
and  ling  little ; and  it  is  a very  common  error  to  feed  them  too 
well.  At  the  time  for  building  their  nelts,  there  mull  be  put 
into  their  cages  fome  dried  mofs  and  fome  Hag's  hair ; and  great 
care  is  to  be  taken  in  breeding  the  young,  refpefting  the  article 
ot  I'ood.  As  foon  as  the  young  birds  are  eight  days  old,  or 
ffomewhat  more,  and  are  able  to  eat  and  pick  uj)  food  of  them- 
felves,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cage  in  which  tliey  were 
■hatched,  and  each  put  feparately  into  another  cage,  and  hung 
mp  in  a room  where  it  may  never  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  voice  of  any  other  bird.  After  they  have  been  kept 
•thus  about  eight  days,  they  are  to  be  excited  to  ling  by  a bird 
•j»if)C  5 but  this  is  not  to  be  blown  too  much,  or  in  too  llirill  a 
manner,  left  they  fmg  themfelves  to  death. 

For  the  firll  tifteen  days  the  cages  are  to  be  covered  with  a 
black  cloth,  and  for  the  fifteen  days  following  with  a green 
cme.  Five  lellims  in  a day  from  the  pipe  are  fufHcient  for  thcle 
young  creatures  ; and  they  mull  not  be  dilUirbcd  with  feveral 
/omids  at  the  fame  time.  Two  lell()ns  Ihould  be  given  them 
early  in  the  morning,  one  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  two 
more  at  night. 

TBe  genius  and  temper  of  the  feveral  birds  of  this  kind  are 
very  diuerent.  The  males  are  almoll  always  melancholy,  and 
"will  not  ling  unlefs  they  are  excited  to  it  by  hearing  others  con- 
rtinually  fmging  about  them.  The  male  bird  of  this  kind  will 
•often  kill  the  female  put  to  him  for  breeding ; and  when  there 
are  feveral  females  together  with  the  males,  they  will  often  do 
the  fame  to  one  another  from  jcaloufy.  It  is  therefore  not 
eafy  to  manage  their  breeding  we'll  in  this  particular,  unlefs  in 
this  manner.  Let  two  female  birds  be  put  into  one  cage,  and 
\Vhen  they  have  lived  together  fome  time,  they  wilLhave  con- 
iraiffed  a fort  of  love  for  one  another,  which  will  not  ealily  be 
•difiblved.  Put  a male  bird  into  the  cage  with  thefe  two,  and 
every  thing  will  go  well ; their  friendlhip  will  keep  them  from 
<}uarrelling  about  his  favours,  and  from  danger  of  his  mif- 
chievous  dilpolition  ; for  if  he  attacks  one  of  them  in  order  to 
kill  her,  the  other  will  immediately  take  her  part  ■,  and  after  a 
few  of  thefe  battles,  the  male  will  find  that  they  are  together 
an  overmatch  for  him  at  fiohting:,  and  will  then  difiribute  his 
favours  to  them,  and  there  will  not  fail  of  being  a young  breed 
or  two,  which  are  to  be  taken  away  from  their  parents,  and 
educated  as  before  direfted.  Some  males  watch  the  time  of 
the  female’s  laying,  and  devour  the  egg.s  as  fall  as  the  depofits 
•them.  Others  take  the  yoiuig  ones  in  their  beak  as  loon  as 
'hatched,  and  crufii  them  to  death  againft  the  lides  of  the  cage, 
•or  in  fome  other  way  dcltroy  them.  When  a male  has  been 
known  once  to  have  been  guilty  of  this,  he  is  to  be  fhut  up  in 
a fmall  cage,  in  the  middle  of  a large  one  in  which  the  female 
.is  breeding  her  young,  and  thus  he  will  often  comfort  her  with 
fmging  all  day  long,  while  flic  fits  upon  the  eggs  or  takes  care 
of  the  young  ones  : and  when  the  time  of  taking  away,  to  put 
them  into  feparate  cages,  is  come,  the  male  is  to  be  let  out, 
and  he  will  ahvay.s  after  this  live  in  frieridlhi])  with  the  female, 
if  the  male  become  fick  during  the  time  of  lhe  female’s  fitting 
or  bringing  up  her  young,  he  muft  be  reinove'd  immediately, 
and  only  brought  to  the  fide  of  her  cage  at  certain  times,  that 


file  may  fee  him,  till  he  Is  perfe£lly  cureff  j and  then  he  Is  to 
be  lluit  u[)  again  in  his  cage  in  the  middle. — Canary-birds  are 
various  in  their  not<u> ; fome  having  a fwcet  fong,  others  a low 
note,  others  a hmg  long,  which  Is  bell,  as  having  the  greatell 
variety  of  notes ; but  they  ling  chiefly  either  the  titlark  or 
nightingale  notes.  See  Song  ff  birds. 

CANCALLE,  a t,<  )wn  ot  France,  in  the  former  province  of 
Upjier  Britamiy,  by  the  fea-lide,  where  there  is  a road  called 
CiViCdlU  Bay.  Here  the  Britifli  landed  in  1758,  in  their  way 
to  St.  Maloe.s,  where  they  burnt  a great  number  of  ihips  in  the 
harbour,  and  then  retired  without  lot's.  'I’be  town  was  in  their 
power  j but  they  aCled  like  generous  enemies,  and  did  no  injury 
to  this  nor  any  other  on  the  coaft.  W.  long.  o.  13.  N,  lat. 

48-  4^-^ 

C ANCEI-IiTER,  in  falconry,  i.s  when  a light  brown  hawk, 
in  her  ftooping,  turns  two  or  three  times  upon  the  wing  to 
recover  herfelf  before  flic  feizes. 

CANCELLT,  a term  ul'ed  to  denote  lattice  wdndows,  or 
thole  made  of  crofs  bars  difpofed  latticewife  ; it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
rails  or  balluftcrs  Inclofing  the  communion  table,  a court  of 
juflicc,  or  the  like,  and  for  the  network  in  the  inlide  of  hollow 
bones. 

CANCET.J JNG,  in  the  civil  law,  an  aft  whereby  a perfoii 
confents  that  fome  former  deed  be  rendered  null  and  void.  'I'liis 
is  otherwife  called  recifion.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
canccllare  to  encompafs  or  pale  a thing  round.  In  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word,  to  cancel,  is  to  deface  an  obligation,  by  pair- 
ing the  pen  from  top  to  bottom,  or  acrofs  it ; which  makes  a 
kind  of  chequer  lattice,  which  the  Latins  call  cauccUi. 

CANCER,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infefts  l>clonging  to  the 
order  of  inl’efta  aptera.  The  generic  charatlers  are  thefe  ; 
they  Irave  eight  legs  (ftldom  either  ten  or  fix),  befides  the  two 
large  claws  that  anfwer  the  pui'pofe  of  hands.  ^I’hey  have  two 
eyes  at  a confiderable  diflance  from  each  other,  and  for  the  mort 
part  fupported  by  a kind  of  pcdunculi  or  footflalks;  the  eyes 
are  likev.-ife  elongated  and  moveable ; they  have  two  clawed 
palpi,  and  the  tail  is  jointed.  This  genus  includes  the  lobfler, 
flirlmp,  &c.  See  Plate  66. 

I'here  are  no  lefs  than  87  fpecles  of  cancer,  diflinguiflied 
principally  by  the  length  of  their  tails  and  the  margins  of  their 
breads.  The  following  are  the  mofl  remarkable : i . The 
gammarus,  or  common  lobfler,  with  a finooth  thorax,  Ihort  fer- 
rated  I'nout ; very  long  antennae ; and  between  them  two  fliorter 
ones,  bifid  j claws  and  fangs  large,  the  greater  tuberculated, 
the  Idler  ferrated  on  inner  edge ; four  pair  of  legs ; fix  joints 
in  the  tail  j tail-fins  rounded.  It  inhabits  all  the  rocky  fhores 
of  onr  ifland,  but  chiefly  where  there  is  a dejith  of  water.  In 
Llyn  in  Caernarvonfliire,  a certain  fmall  lobfler,  nothing  dif- 
ferent except  in  fize,  burrows  in  the  fand.  They  are  brought 
in  vaft  quantities  from  the  Orkney  itles,  and  many  parts  of  the 
eaflern  coafl  of  Scotland,  to  the  London  markets.  Sixty  or 
feventy  thoufand  are  annually  brought  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montrofe  alone. — ^I'he  lobfler  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  is  well  deferibed  by  Ariflotle  under  the  title  of 
It  is  found  as  far  as  the  Flellefpont ; and  is  called 
at  Conflantinople  Hczuda  and  liepuda. — Lobflers  are  afraid  of 
thunder,  and  fometimes  cafl  their  claws  on  a great  clap.  It  is 
laid  that  they  will  do  the  flnie  on  the  firing  ot  a great  gun  j 
and  that,  wlien  men  of  war  meet  a lohller  boat,  a jocular 
threat  is  ufed,  that,  if  the  mailer  docs  not  fell  them  good  lob- 
llers,  they  will_/i//«/fi  him. 

This  fpccies  is  generally  found  in  the  cleared  w’ater,  at  the 
foot  of  rocks  that  impend  over  the  fea ; a circumflance  which 
has  given  opportunity  of  examining  more  clofely  Into  the  na- 
tural hiflory  of  this  animal,  than  of  many  others  who  live 
in  an  clcincnt  that  quite  prohibits  human  rcfearchcs,  and 
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limits  the  attempts  of  the  moft  inquitiiive.  Some  lobtlers  are 
taken  hy  hand  ; but  the  greater  quantity  in  pots,  a fort  of  trap 
formed  of  twigs,  and  baited  with  garbage.  Thefe  are  formed 
like  a wire  .nunite-trap,  fo  that  when  the  lobfter  gets  in,  there 

i.s  no  retnnv.  They  are  fattened  to  a cord  funk  in  the  fea,  and 
their  place  marked  by  a buoy.  They  begin  to  breed  in  the 
fpring,  and  continue  breeding  moft  part  of  the  fummer. 
I hey  propagate  ?>wn  biimarw,  and  are  extremely  prolific.  Dr, 
Baiter  fays  he  counted  12,444  eggs  under  the  tail,  befides  thofe 
that  remained  in  the  body  nnprotruded.  They  depofite  thofe 
eszs  in  the  fand,  where  they  are  foon  hatched. 

The  cruft  of  the  lobfter  changes  annually.  Previous  to  their 
putting  oft"  their  old  one,  they  appear  fick,  languid,  and  reft- 
lefs.  They  totally  acquire  a new  coat  in  a few  days  ; but  dur- 
ing the  time  that  they  remain  defoncelefs,  they  leek  fonie  very 
lonely  place,  for  fear  of  iieiiig  devoured  by  fuch  of  their  bre- 
thren as  arc  not  in  the  lame  lituation.  It  is  alio  renrarkable, 
that  lobfters  and  crabs  will  renew  their  claws,  if  by  accident 
they  are  torn  oft':  it  is  very  certain  they  will  grow  again  in  a 
few  weeks,  though  they  never  attain  to  the  tizc  of  the  firft. 
They  are  very  voracious  animals,  and  feed  on  fca-weeds,  gar- 
bage, and  all  forts  of  dead  bodies.  Ihc  pincers  of  one  of  the 
lohlters  large  claws  are  furniihed  with  knobs,  and  thole  of  the 
other  are  always  ferrated.  With  the  former  it  keeps  firm  hold  of 
the  ftalks  of  fubmaiinc  plants,  and  with  the  huter  it  cuts  and 
minces  its  food  very  dextroully.  The  knobbed  or  numb  claw, 
as  the  tilhermen  call  it,  is  foinctiincs  on  the  right  and  fometimes 
on  the  left  fide  inditferently.  It  is  more  dangerou.s  to  be  feized 
by  them  with  the  cutting  daw  than  the  other  j but.  In  either 
cafe,  the  quickeft  way  to  get  difengaged  of  the  creature  is  to 
pull  oft  its  claw.  The  female  or  bai  lobfter  does  not  caft  her 
iliell  the  fame  year  that  ftie  depofits  her  ova,  or,  in  the  common 
phrafe,  is  in  berry.  When  the  ova  firft  app>ear  under  her  tail, 
they  are  fmall  and  extremely  black  j but  they  become  in  fuc- 
celfion  almoft  as  large  as  ripe  elder  berries  before  they  are  de- 
pofited,  and  turn  of  a dark  brown  colour,  el'pecially  towards 
the  end  of  the  time  of  her  depofiting  them.  They  continue  full, 
and  depofiting  the  ova  in  conftant  luccetfion,  as  long  as  any  of 
that  black  fubftance  can  be  found  in  their  body,  which,  when 
boiled,  turns  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  and  is  called  their  coral. 
Hen  lobfters  are  found  in  berry  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
chieHy  in  winter.  It  is  a common  iniftake,  that  the  bemed  hen 
is  always  in  perfection  for  the  table.  When  her  berries  appear 
large  and  brownilh,  flic  will  alw'ays  be  found  exhaufted,  wa- 
tery, and  poor.  Though  the  ova  be  call  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  they  leem  only  to  come  to  life  during  the  warm  fummer 
months  of  July  and  Auguft.  Great  numbers  of  them  may 
then  be  found,  under  the  appearance  of  tadpoles,  fwimming 
about  the  little  pools  left  by  the  tides  among  the  rocks,  and 
many  alfo  under  their  proper  form  from  half  an  inch  to  four 
inche.s  in  length.  In  calling  their  flielis,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  the  lohiter  is  able  to  draw  the  fifli  of  their  large  claws  out, 
leaving  the  ftiells  entire  and  attached  to  the  Ihell  of  their  body, 
in  which  Hate  they  are  conftantly  found.  'I’he  fifliermen  lay 
the  lobfter  pines  before  calling,  till  the  filh  of  its  large  claw  is 
no  thicker  than  the  quill  of  a goofe,  which  enable, s it  to  draw 
its  jjarts  through  the  joints  and  narrow  pallages  near  the  trunk. 
The  new  Ihtll  is  quite  ntembranaccous  at  firll,  but  hardens  hy 
degrees.  Lobfters  only  grow  in  fize  while  their  ftiells  are  in 
their  fott  ftate.  ^I’hey  are  cholen  for  the.  table,  by  their  being 
heavy  in  proportion  to  their  fize;  and  by  the  hardnefs  of  their 
(hells  on  their  Tides,  which,  when  in  perfection,  will  not 
yield  to  moderate  preft'urc,  barnacles  and  other  ('mall  filh  ad- 
hering to  them  are  reckoned  certain  ligns  of  fuperior  goodncls. 
('ock-lobllers  are  in  general  better  than  the  hens  in  winter; 
they  are  diftingififtied  by  the  narrownefs  ol  their  tails,  and  by 


their  having  a ftrong  fpine  upon  the  centre  ni  each  of  the  tranf  • 
verl'e  procelles  beneath  the  tail,  which  fupport  the  four  middle- 
plates  of  tlieir  tails.  The  filh  of  a lobfters  claw  is  more  tender, 
delicate  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  than  that  of  the  tail.  In  fum- 
nier,  the  lobfters  are  found  near  the  (hore,  and  llicnce  to  about 
fix  fathoms  water;  in  winter,  they  are  I'eldom  tikcn  in  let's 
than  12  or  15  fathoms.  Like  other  inl'eCls,  they  are  much 
more  aCtive  and  alert  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  In  the 
water,  they  can  run  nimbly  upon  their  legs  or  fmall  daws ; 
and,  if  alarmed  can  fpring,  tail  foremoft,  to  a I'uvpriling  diftance, 
as  I'wift  as  a bird  can  fly.  The  fiftierman  can  Ice  them  pals 
about  30  feet;  and  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  motion,  fuppofe 
they  may  go  much  farther.  Atheiiaeus  remarks  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  fays,  that  “ the  incurvated  lobfters  will  fpring 
with  the  adivity  of  dolphins.”  Their  eyes  are  railed  upon 
moveable  bal'es,  which  enables  them  tef  fee  readily  every  way. 
When  frightened,  they  will  fpring  from  a confiderable  diftance. 
to  their  hold  in  the  rock,  and,  what  is  not  let's  furprifing  than 
true,  will  throw  theml'elves  into  their  hold  in  that  manner 
through  an  entrance  barely  fufficient  for  their  bodies  to  pafs. 

2.  The  Jingofus,  or  plated  lobfter,  with  a pyramidal  I'piny 
fnout ; thorax  elegantly  plated,  each  plate  marked  near  its 
junction  with  (hort  ftrix;  claws  much  longer  than  the  body, 
thick,  echiuated,  and  tuberculated ; , the  upper  fang  trifid ; 
only  three  legs  fpiny  on  their  fides  ; tail  broad.  The  largeft  of 
this  fpecies  is  about  fix  inches  long.  It  inhabits  the  coafts  of 
Anglel'ea,  under  ftones  and  fuci.  It  is  verj"  adive;  and,  if 
taken,  (laps  iLs  tail  againft  the  body  with  much  violence  and 
noife. 

3.  The  afi.icus,  or  craw-fifli,  with  a projedlng  fnout  (lightly 
ferrated  on  the  fides;  a fmooth  thorax;  back  fmooth,  with 
two  I'mall  fpines  on  each  fide;  claws  large,  befet  with  Irnall 
tubercles ; two  firft  pair  of  legs  clawed,  the  two  next  fubu- 
lated;  tail  confiding  of  five  joints;  the  caudal  fins  rounded. 

1 1 inhabits  many  of  the  rivers  in  England,  lodged  in  holes 
which  they  form  in  the  clayey  banks.  Cardan  fiiys,  that  thi-s 
fpecies  indicates  the  goodnefs  of  water ; for  in  the  bell  water 
they  are  boiled  into  the  redded  colour. 

4.  The  jerratus,  or  prawn,  with  a long  ferrated  Inoul  bcivL 
ing  upwards ; three  pair  of  very  long  filiform  feelers ; claws 
I'mall,  furniihed  with  two  fangs  : fmooth  thorax ; five  joints 
to  the  tail ; middle  caudal  fin  Tubulated,  two  onlmoft  flat  and 
rounded.  It  is  frequent  in  feveral  ftiores  among  lool'e  ftones  ; 
fometimes  found  at  fea,  and  taken  on  the  furface  over  30  fa- 
thoms depth  of  water;  cinereous  when  frefti,  and  of  a fine  red 
when  boiled. 

The  crangov,  or  flirlmp,  with  long  (lender  feelers,  and 
between  them  two  projedling  laminrc ; clawrs  with  a fmglc, 
hooked,  moveable  fang ; three  pair  ot  legs  ; leven  joints  in  the 
tail ; the  middle  caudal  fin  fiibulatcd,  the  four  others  founded 
and  fringed,  a I'pine  on  the  exterior  tide  ot  each  ol  the  oulmolT, 
It  inhabits  the  ftiores  of  Britain  in  vail  quantities,  and  is  the 
moft  delicious  of  the  genus. 

6.  The  JquUla,  with  a fnout  like  a prawn,  but  deejier  and 
thinner;  the  feelers  longer  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  ; the  fub- 
caudal  fins  rather  larger ; is,  at  full  growth,  not  above  half 
the  bulk  of  the  fui'iner. — It  inhabits  the  coafts  of  Kent ; and  is 
(old  in  London  under  the  name  of  the  white  Jhr imp,  as  it  al- 
I'umcs  that  colour  when  boiled. 

7.  The  li/etwur,  or  atom -lobfter,  with  a (lender  body;  fili- 
form antennx  ; three  ]iair  of  legs  near  the  head  ; behind  which 
are  two  pair  of  oval  veiiculx ; beyond  arc  three  pair  of  legs, 
and  a (lender  tail  between  the  bill  pair.  It  is  very  minute, 
and  ttic  help  of  the  niicrofcope  is  often  neceftaiy  for  its  in- 
Ipcdtion. 

y.  'I’hc  hatfi,  or  locuft -lobfter,  with  four  antennae  ; tw<» 
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pair  of  imperfe(5i  claws  j the  firft  joint  ovated  j b«dy  conffts  of 
14  joints,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  former.  It  abouud.s,  in 
fummcr,  on  the  fliores,  beneath  ftones  and  alga;;  leaps  about 
with  great  agility. 

10.  d'he  diogi'ttes,  foldier-crab,  or  hermit-crab,  with  rough 
claws;  the  loft  claw  is  the  longelt  (this  being  the  only  dilliir 
ence  between  the  dij^cucs  and  bernardusj  ; the  legs  are  fubu- 
latcd,  and  ferrated  along  the  upper  ridge  ; the  tail  naked  and 
tender,  and  funiilhed  with  a hook  by  which  it  fecures  itfelf  in 
its  lodging.  This  fpecies  is  parafitic;  and  inhabits  the  empty 
cavities  of  turbinated  fhells,  changing  it.s  habitati<;n  according 
to  its  increal'e  of  growth  from  the  fmall  r.cr'itc  to  the  large 
whdk.  Nature  denies  it  the  ftrong  covering  behind,  which  fire 
has  given  to  others  of  this  clafs ; and  therefore  directs  it  to 
take  refuge  in  the  deferted  cafes  of  other  animals.  They  crawl 
very  faff  with  the  ffiell  on  their  back  ; and  at  the  approach  of 
danger  draw  themfelves  within  the  fliell,  and,  thrulting  out 
the  larger  claw,  will  j)inch  very  hard  whatever  molefts  them. 
Ariftotle  deferibes  it  very  exactly  under  the  name  of  Kaov.tur, 
By  the  moderns  it  is  called  the  foldicr,  from  the  idea  of  its 
dwelling  in  a tent;  or  the  hermit,  from  irs  retiring  into  a cell. 

Nothing  can  be  more  diverting  than  to  obferve  this  animal 
when  wanting  to  change  its  lliell.  The  little  foldicr  is  feen 
bufdy  jtarading  the  (bore  along  that  line  of  pebbles  and  fliells 
which  is  formed  by  the  extremeft  wave ; ftill,  however,  drag- 
ging its  old  incommodious  habitation  at  its  tail,  unwilling  to 
part  with  one  fliell,  even  though  a troublefome  ajipendage,  till 
it  can  find  another  more  convenient.  It  is  feen  (topping  at 
one  Ihell,  turning  it,  and  palling  it  by;  going  on  to  another, 
contemplating  that  for  a while,  and  then  Hipping  its  tail  from 
its  old  habitation  to  try  on  the  new;  this  alfo  is  found  to  be 
inconvenient,  and  it  quickly  returns  tr  its  old  fhell  again.  In 
this  manner  it  frequently  changes,  till  at  laft  it  finds  one,  light, 
roomy,  and  commodious ; to  this  it  adheres,  though  the  Ihell 
be  fometimes  fo  large  as  to  hide  the  body  of  the  animal,  claws 
and  all.  Yet  it  is  not  till  after  many  trials,  and  many  com- 
bats alfo,  that  the  foldier  is  thus  completely  equipped ; for 
there  is  often  a conteft  between  two  of  them  for  fome  well- 
looking favourite  Ihell  for  which  they  are  rivals.  They  both 
endeavour  to  take  poffefiion  ; they  Itrike  with  their  claws,  they 
bite  each  other,  till  the  weakeft  is  obliged  to  yield  by  giving 
up  the  object  of  difpute.  It  is  then  that  the  vi6tor  immedi- 
ately takes  poITelfion,  and  parades  it  in  his  new  conqucll  three 
or  four  times  backward  and  forward  upon  the  ftrand  before  his 
envious  antagonill.  "When  this  animal  is  taken,  it  fends  forth 
a feeble  cry,  endeavouring  to  feizc  the  enemy  with  its  nippers ; 
which  if  it  fucceeds  it  will  fooner  die  than  forego. 

The  foldier-crabs  frequent  mollly  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  Ihores 
vhich  arc  covered  with  Ilirubs  and  trees  producing  various 
wild  fruits  on  which  they  fubfill ; though  they  will  alfo  feed 
on  the  fragments  of  filh  and  other  animal  fubitances  call:  on 
fhore.  AVhen  roalled  in  the  Ihell,  they  are  elleemed  delicate. 
The  foldier-crab,  hung  in  the  air,  diilblves  into  a kind  of  oil, 
which  has  been  fald  fpcedily  to  cure  the  rheumatifm,  when 
rubbed  upon  the  part. 

11.  I'he  vocans,  or  fand-crab,  is  but  of  a fmall  fize;  its 
colour  light  brown,  or  dulky  white.  It  has  eight  legs,  and 
two  claws,  one  of  which  is  double  the  fize  of  the  other:  thefe 
• laws  ferve  both  to  defend  and  to  feed  themfelves  with.  I'hc 
head  has  two  fquarc  holes,  which  are  receptacles  for  its  eyes ; 
out  of  which  it  thrufts  them,  and  draws  them  in  again  at  plea- 
lure.  I'heir  abode  is  only  on  the  fandy  Ihores  of  Ilathera,  and 
many  other  of  the  Bahama  illauds.  I'hey  run  very  fall,  and 
retreat  from  danger  into  little  holes  they  make  in  the  fand, 

12.  'Hhc  gruff  us,  or  red  mottled  crab,  hath  a round  body, 
the  kgs  longer  and  larger  than  in  other  kinds ; the  claws  red  ; 


except  which,  the  whole  is  mottled  in  a beautiful  manner 
with  red  and  white.  Thci'e  crabs  inhabit  the  rocks  hanging 
over  the  fea ; they  are  the  nimblell  of  all  others,  and  nin  with 
furpriling  agility  along  the  upright  fide  of  a rock,  and  even 
under  the  rocks  that  hang  horizontally  below  the  water.  This 
they  are  often  necellitated  to  do  in  e.fcaping  the  alVaults  of 
rapacious  birds  that  jmrlue  them,  d'hefe  crab.-;  never  go  to 
land  ; but  frequent  mollly  thofe  parts  of  the  promontories  and 
iflands  of  rocks  in  and  near  the  fea,  where,  by  the  continual 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  waves  againll  the  rocks,  they  are 
always  wet,  continually  receiving  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  which 
often  wallies  them  into  it ; but  they  ihllantly  return  to  the 
rock  again,  not  being  able  to  live  under  water,  and  yet  re- 
quiring more  of  that  element  than  any  of  the  crullaceous  kinds- 
that  are  not  filh. 

1,5.  gninulatus,  or  rough-Ilielled  crab:  thefe  crabs- are 
pretty  large,  and  arc  commonly  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lea  In  lhailow  water;  the  legs  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
l)ody ; the  two  claw-s  are  remarkably  large  and  fiat.  The  whole 
Ihell  is  covered  over  with  innumerable  little  tubercles  like 
fhagreen  : the  colour  is  brown,  varioully  ftained  with  purjile. 

14.  The  cancer  crytbropus,  or  red-ckiw  crab,  Is  of  a fmall' 
fize,  and  broevn  colour : it  hath  two  claws  of  unequal  bignefs, 
red  at  the  ends  ; and  eight  legs,  which  feem  of  lei's  ufe  to  them 
than  in  other  cr:ibs ; for  when  on  the  ground,  they  crawl  with- 
How  pace,  dragging  their  bodies  along ; but  they  are  mollly 
feen  grafping  with  their  claws,  and  hanging  to  fome  lea-plant,, 
or  other  marine  fnbltance. 

15.  The  pifum,  or  pea-crab,  with  a rounded  and  fmooth 
thorax,  entire  and  blunt ; with  a tail  of  the  fize  of  the  body,, 
which  commonly  is  the  bulk  of  a pea.  It  inhabits  the  mufcle, 
and  has  unjutlly  acquired  the  repute  of  being  poifonous.  The. 
fwelling  after  eating  of  mufcles  is  wholly  conftitutional ; for 
one  that  is  affefted  by  it,  hundreds  remain  uninjured.  Crab& 
either  of  this  kind,  or  allied  to  them,  the  ancients  believed 
to  have  been  the  confentaneous  inmates  of  the  Finn.®,  and 
other  bivalves ; which,  being  too  Ilupid  to  perceive  the  approach 
of  their  prey,  were  warned  of  it  by  their  vigilant  friend. 

16.  The  manas,  or  common  crab,  with  three  notches  on 
the  front ; - five  ferrated  teeth  on  each  fide ; claws  ovated ; next, 
joint  toothed;  hind  feet  fubulated ; djrty  green  colour;  red.' 
when  boiled.  It  inhabits  all  our  Ihores ; and  lurks  under  the 
algse,  or  burrows  under  the  fand. 

17.  The  pagurus,  or  black  clawed  crab,  with  a crenated 
thorax;  fmooth  body;  quinquedentated  front;  fmooth  claws- 
and  black  tips;  hind  feet  fubulated.  It  inhabits  the  rocky 
coafts;  is  the  moll  delicious  meat  of  any;  cafts  its  fiiell  between. 
Chrillmas  and ''Eafter.  The  calcined  claws  of  this  fpecies, 
were  once  ufed  in  medicine  to  corre£t  acidities  in  the  ftomach: 
and  bowels. 

18.  The  vehitinus,  or  velvet-crab,  with  the  thorax  quinque-- 
dentated;  body  covered  with  Iliort,  brown,  velvct-llke  pile; 
claws  covered  with  minute  tubercles ; fmall  fpincs  round  the 
top  of  the  fccond  joint,;  hind  legs  broadly. ovated.  This  is 
among  the  fpecies  taken  notice  ol  by  Arillotle  on  account  of. 
their  broad  feet,  which,  he  fays,  affill  them  In  fwimming,  as 
web-feet  do  the  water-fowl.  It  inhabits  the  wcllerm  coalt  of 
Anglefea. 

19.  borridus,  or  horrid  crab,  with  a projeaing  bifur- 
cated fnout,  the  end  diverging;  body  heart-lliaped ; with  the. 
claws  and  legs  covered  with  long  and  very  Iharp  fpines. — It  is 
a large  fpecies,  and  inhabits  the  rocks  on  the  callcrn  coafts  of 
Scotland.  It  is  common  to  Norway  and  Scotland,  us  many  of 
the  marine  animals  and  birds  are. 

20.  The  ruricoLi,  land-crab,  or  violet-crab,  with  a fmooth 
entire  thorax,  and  the  two  laft  joints  of  the  fiiet  armed,  with. 
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fpines.  It  inhabits  the  Bahama  iflands,  as  well  as  moft  lands 
between  the  tropics ; and  feeds  upon  vegetables. 

Thefe  animals  live  not  only  in  a kind  of  orderly  fociety  in 
iheir  retreats  in  the  mountains,  but  regularly  once  a year  march 
down  to  the  fea-fide  in  a body  of  fome  millions  at  a time.  As 
they  multiply  in  great  numbers,  they  choofe  the  month  of 
April  or  May  to  begin  their  expedition  ; and  then  tally  out  by 
thoufands  from  the  flumps  of  hollow  trees,  from  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  from  the  holes  which  they  dig  for  themfelves  under 
thc'furface  of  the  earth.  At  that  time  the  whole  ground  is 
covered  with  this  band  of  adventurers ; there  is  no  fetting 
down  one’s  foot  without  treading  upon  them.  The  fca  is 
their  place  of  deftination,  and  to  that  they  direft  their  march 
with  right-lined  predfion.  No  geometrician  could  fend  them 
to  their  deilined  ftation  by  a fhorter  courfe  5 they  neither  turn 
to  the  right  nor  left,  whatever  obftacles  intervene  5 and  even  if 
they  meet  with  a houfe,  they  will  attempt  to  fcale  the  walls 
to  keep  the  unbroken  tenor  of  their  way.  But  though  this  be 
the  general  order  of  their  route,  they,  upon  other  occafions, 
are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  face  of  the  country  j and  if  it  is 
interfered  with  rivers,  they  are  then  feen  to  wind  along  the 
courfe  of  the  ftream.  The  proceilion  fels  forward  from  ths 
mountains  with  the  regularity  of  an  army  under  the  guidance 
of  an  experienced  commander.  They  arc  commonly  divided 
into  three  battalions  ; of  which  the  firft  confifts  of  the  Itrongcll 
and  bolded  males,  that,  like  pioneers,  march  forward  to  clear 
the  route  and  face  the  greated  dangers.  Thefe  are  often  ob- 
liged to  halt  for  want  of  rain,  and  to  go  into  the  mod  conve- 
nient encampment  till  the  weather  changes.  The  main  body 
of  the  army  is  compol'ed  of  females,  which  never  leave  the 
mountains  till  the  rain  is  fet  in  for  fome  time,  and  then  dc- 
feend  in  regular  battalia,  being  formed  into  columns  of  50 
paces  broad,  and  three  miles  deep,  and  fo  clofe  that  they  ai- 
med cover  the  ground.  Three  or  four  days  after  this,  the  rear- 
guard follows,  a draggling  undifeiplined  tribe,  confiding  of 
males  and  females,  but  neither  fo  robud  nor  fo  vigorous  as  the 
ibrmer.  The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceedings  but  if 
it  rains  by  day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occafion  j and 
they  continue  to  move  forward  in  their  How  uniform  manner. 
When  the  fun  diines  and  is  hot  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
they  then  make  an  univerfal  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  When  they  arc  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a con- 
fufed  diforderly  manner,  holding  up  their  nippers,  with  which 
they  fometimes  fear  off'  a piece  of  the  fkin,  and  then  leave  the 
weajjon  where  they  infiiftcd  the  wound.  They  even  try  to  in- 
timidate their  enemies  ; for  they  often  clatter  their  nip- 
pers together,  as  if  it  were  to  threaten  thofe  that  come  to  dif- 
-turb  them.  But  though  they  thus  drive  to  be  formidable  to 
man,  they  arc  much  more  fo  to  each  other;  for  they  are  pof- 
^Tcffed  of  one  mod  unfocial  property,  which  is,  that  if  any  of 
them  by  accident  is  maimed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  incajja- 
ble  of  proceeding,  the  red  fall  upon  and  devour  it  on  the 
fpot,  and  then  purfue  their  route. 

When,  after  a fatiguing  march,  and  cfcaping  a ihoufand 
•flangers  (for  they  are  fometimes  three  months  in  getting  to 
•the  Ihore),  they  have  arrived  at  their  dedined  j)ort,  they  pre- 
pare to  cad  their  fpawn.  The  peas  arc  as  yet  within  their  bo- 
dies, and  not  excluded,  as  is  idiial  in  aniiinls  of  this  kind,  un- 
der the  tail ; for  the  creature  waits  for  the  benefit  of  fca-watcr 
to  help  the  delivery.  For  this  purpofe  the  crab  has  no  fooner 
reached  the  Ihore,  than  it  eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  lets  the  waves  wath  over  its  body  two  or  three  time.«.  'This 
feemsonly  a preparation  for  bringing  their  fpawn  to  maturity  ; 
for,  without  farther  delay,  they  withdraw  to  feek  a lodging 
iiJ)on  land ; in  the  mean  time  the  fpawn  grows  larger,  is  ex- 
cluded out  of  the  body,  and  fucks  to  the  barbs  under  tlie  tlao, 
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or  more  properly  the  tail.  This  bunch  is  feen- as  bigas  an 
hen’s  egg,  and  exactly  refembling  the  roes  of  herrings.  In  this 
date  of  pregnancy  they  once  more  feek  the  (hore  for  the  lad 
time ; and  diaking  off  their  fpawn  into  the  water,  leave  acci- 
dent to  bring  it  to  maturity.  At  this  time  whole  fhoals  of 
hungry  fi(h  are  at  the  fhore  in  expeftation  of  this  annual  fup- 
ply  ; the  fea  to  a great  diftance  feems  black  with  them  ; and  about 
two  thirds  of  the  crabs’  eggs  are  immediately  devoured  by  thefe 
rapacious  invaders.  The  eggs  that  efcape  are  hatched  under 
the  fund  ; and,  foon  after,  millions  at  a time  of  the  little  crabs 
are  feen  quitting  the  ffiore,  and  dowly  travelling  up  to  the 
mountains.  The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  fo  aiffive  to  re- 
turn ; they  have  become  fo  feeble  and  lean,  that  thev  can  hardly 
creep  along,  and  the  flefli  at  that  time  changes  its  colour.  The 
mod  of  them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the  dat 
parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover,  making  holes  in  the 
earth,  which  they  cover  at  the  mouth  whh  leaves  and  dirt,  fo 
that  no  air  may  enter.  There  they  throw  od  their  old  diells, 
which  they  leave,  as  it  were,  quite  whole  ; the  phace  where 
they  opened  on  the  belly  being  unfeen.  At  that  time  they  arc 
quite  naked,  and  almod  without  motion  for  fix  days  together, 
when  they  become  fo  fat  as  to  be  delicious  food.  They  hav  e 
then  under  their  domachs  four  large  white  dones,  which  gra- 
dually decreafe  in  proportion  as  the  diell  hardens,  and,  when 
they  come  to  perfc£lion,  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  at  that 
time  that  the  animal  is  feen  {lowly  making  its  way  back  ; and 
all  this  is  mod  commonly  performed  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks. 

This  animal,  when  polfeded  of  Its  retreats  in  the  mountains, 
is  impregnable  ; for,  only  fubfiding  upon  vegetables,  it  feldoin 
ventures  out;  and  its  habitation  being  in  the  mod  inaccefliblc 
places,  it  remains  for  a great  part  of  the  feafon  in  perfetl  fe- 
curity.  It  is  only  when  impelled  by  the  defire  of  bringing 
forth  its  young,  and  when  compelled  to  defeend  into  the  fiat 
country,  that  it  is  taken.  At  that  time  the  natives  wait  for 
its  (jlefcent  in  eager  expe<Slation,  and  dedroy  thoufands  ; but 
difregarding  their  bodies,  they  only  feek  for  that  fmall  fpawn 
which  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  domach  within  the  fhell,  of  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  thumb.  They  are  much  more  va- 
luable upon  their  return  after  they  have  cad  their  died  ; for,  • 
being  covered  with  a Ikin  refembling  foft  jjarchment,  airmail 
every  part  except  the  domach  may  be  eaten.  They  are  taken 
in  the  holes  by  feeling  for  them  with  an  indrument ; they  arc 
fought  after  by  night,  when  on  their  journey,  by  flambeaux. 
The  indant  the  animal  perceives  ilfelf  attacked,  it  throws  it- 
felf  on  its  back,  and  with  its  claws  pinches  mod  terribly  what- 
ever it  happens  to  faden  on.  But  the  dexterous  crab-catcher 
takes  them  by  the  hinder  legs  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  nip- 
pers cannot  touch  him,  and  thus  he  throws  them  into  his  bag. 
Sometimes  alfo  they  are  caught  when  they  take  refuge  in  the 
bottoms  of  holes  in  rocks  by  the  fea-fide,  by  clapping  a dick 
to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  which  prevents  their  getting  out ; 
and  then  foon  after,  the  tide  coming,  enters  the  hole,  and  the 
animal  is  found,  upon  its  retiring,  drowned  in  its  retreat. 

Thefe  crabs  are  of  various  fixes,  the  larged  about  fix  inches 
wide ; they  walk  fide-ways  like  the  fca-cnib,  and  are  fliapcd 
like  them  : fome  are  black,  fome  yellow,  fome  red,  and  others 
variegated  with  rod,  white,  and  yellow  mixed.  Some  of  thefe 
are  puifonous  ; and  fevcral  ])eople.  have  died  of  eating  of  the 
crabs,  particularly  of  the  black  kind.  'I'he  light-coloured  are 
reckoned  bed;  and,  when  full  in  defh,  are  very  well  taded. 
In  fome  of  the  fugar  illands  they  arc  eaten  without  danger; 
and  are  ni)  linall  help  to  tlie  negn)  Haves,  who  on  many 
of  thefe  idands  would  fare  very  hard  without  this  rc- 
fourcc. 

C’iVNCKR,  in  mcdiciue,  a roundlffi,  unequal,  hard,  and  livid 
tumour,  gcuerallv  fcated  in  the  glandular  parts  of  the  body; 
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fiippofed  to  be  fo -callod,  beca'jfo  it  has  lung  fibres  with 
turgid  veins  {hooting  out  from  it,  fo  as  to  refemblc,  as  it  is 
thought,  the  figure  of  a cral)-fi{li ; or,  others  faj',  becaufc,  like 
that  lifli,  where  it  is  once  fixed,  it  is  fcarccly  jiolUble  to  ix- 
inovc  it.  See  Surgeky. 

C.'ancer,  in  aftronoiny,  one  of  the  twelve  figns,  reprefentrd 
on  the  globe  in  the  form  of  a crab,  and  thus  inaikcd  (es)  in 
books.  It  is  the  fourth  oonfiellution  in  the  fiarrv  7.(xllac,  and 
that  from  which  one  quadrant  of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  deno- 
mination. U'he  rcafon  generally  ailigned  for  its  name  as  well 
as  figure,  is  a fuppofed  rel'emblance  which  the  fun’s  motion  in 
this  fign  bears  to  the  crab-fifli.  As  the  latter  walks  back- 
wards, fo  the  former,  in  this  part  of  his  courfe,  begins  to  go 
backwards,  or  recede  from  us  j though  the  difpolition  of  ftars 
in  this  figii  is  by  others  luppofed  to  have  given  the  firft  hint  to 
the  reprefent'ation  of  a crab. 

Tropic  of  Cancer,  in  afironomy,  a lelfer  circle  of  the  fphere 
parallel  to  the  eciilator,  and  palling  through  the  beginning  of  the 
fign  Cancer. 

CANCHEPwIZANTE,  or  Cancherizato,  in  the  Italian 
inullc,  a term  fignifying  a piece  of  mufic  that  begins  at  the 
endi  being  the  retrograde  motion  from  the  end  of  a long,  &c. 
to  the  beginning. 

CANCROMA,  or  Boat-bill,  In  ornithologtq  a genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  Grallce  j the  charafters  of 
which  are : The  bill  is  broad,  with  a keel  along  the  middle ; 
the  nollrils  are  Imall,  and  lodged  In  a furrow  j the  tongue  is 
finall ; and  the  toes  are  divided.  See  Plate  58.  . 

There  are  two  fpecics  •,  viz.  i. 'I'he  Cocblcaria,  or  Crefted 
Boat-bill,  is  of  the  fize  of  a fowl  j the  length  22  inches.  I'he 
bill  is  four  inches  long,  and  of  a fingular  form,  not  unlike  a boat 
with  the  keel  uppermoft,  or,  as  fome  think,  like  the  bowls  of 
two  fpoons,  placed  with  the  hollow  parts  together  : the  ujiper 
mandible  has  a prominent  ridge  at  the  top,  and  on  each  fide  of 
this,  a long  channel,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  noftrils  arc 
pdaced  ; thefe  are  oval,  and  fituated  obliquely ; the  general  co- 
lour of  the  bill  is  dutky,  or  in  ibme  fpecimens  dark  brown : 
the  fkin  between  the  under  jaw  capable  of  diftenfion  : from 
the  hind  head  fprings  a long  black  creft,  the  feathers  which 
compofe  it  narrow,  and  end  in  a point  j the  middle  ones  are 
fix  inches  in  length,  the  others  le{fen  by  degrees,  the  outer 
ones  being  not  more  than  one  inch : between  the  bill  and  the 
eye  the  fkin  is  bare  and  dufky ; the  plumage  on  the  forehead 
white;  tile  reft  of  the  bird  of  a pale  blueifii  afli-cohmr;  acrofs 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind  is  a tranfverfe  band  ofbrowrdfh 
black,  which  pallia  forwards  on  each  fide  towards  the  breaft, 
ending  in  a point,  but  does  not  cncompafs  it ; the  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  under  parts,  arc  blueifii  white,  cxcejit  the  belly 
and  thighs,  which  are  rufous : the  feathers  w'hich  hang  over 
the  breaft  are  loofe,  like  thofe  of  the  heron  : the  tail  is  three 
inches  and  a half  long,  and  the  wings,  when  clofcd,  reach  nearly 
to  the  end  of  it ; the  leg  Is  three  inches  in  length  ; and  the 
thigh  from  its  infertion  to  the  knee,  four  3 the  middle  toe  two 
inches  and  a half;  the  bare  part  above  the  knee  one  inch  and 
a half ; the  colour  of  the  bare  parts  yellowifh  brown ; claws 
black ; the  toes  are  connefted  at  the  bafe  by  a membrane, 
which,  as  in  the  umbre,  is  deepeft  in  the  outer  one. — It  inhabits 
Cayenne,  Guiana,  and  Brafil,  and  chiefly  frequents  fuch  parts 
as  are  near  the  water : in  fuch  places  it  perches  on  the  trees 
which  hang  over  the  ftreams,  and,  like  the  king’s-fifher,  drops 
down  on  the  fifii  which  fwim  beneath.  It  has  been  thought  to 
live  on  crabs  likewife,  whence  the  Linnaean  name. 

2.  The  Cancropbaga,  or  Brown  Boat-bill,  a diftinft  fpecle.s, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  but  which  Mr.  Latham  confiders  as  only 
a variety,  is  of  the  fize  of  the  former ; the  head  and  crefi  the 
fame  3 the  upper  parts,  inllcaU  of  an  afli-colour,  are  of  a pale 


rutous  brown  ; the  tail  rufous  afii ; and  the  under  parts  whoiry 
of  a cream  colour;  the  bill  and  legs  of  a yellow  brown.  Its 
place  and  manners  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  preceding. 

C^AND.\11AR,  a province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Balk  ; on  the  euft,  by  that  of  Cabul ; on  the 
louth,  by  Buchor  and  Sablefian  ; and  on  the  weft,  by  Sigeftan, 
1 here  have  been  bloody  wars  between  the  Indians  and  Perfians 
oil  account  of  this  province ; but  in  1650  it  fell  to  the  Perfians, 
The  inhabitants  arc  known  by  the  name  of  Agbuans,  or 
Afghans,  who  have  often  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  yoke^ 
But,  in  l/jy*  they  were  feverdy  punlfhcd  for  the  attempt. 

Candahar,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  feated  on- 
a mountain ; and,  being  a place  of  great  trade,  has  a confidcr- 
able  fortrefs.  The  caravans  that  travel  from  Perfia  and  the 
parts  about  the  Cafjiian  Sea  to  the  Eafi  Lidies,  choofe  to  pal's- 
through  Candahar,  becaufe  there  is  no  danger  of  being  robbed' 
on  this  road,  and  provifions  are  very  realbnable.  The  religion’, 
is  Mahometanifm,  but  there  are  many  Banians  and  Guebres,. 
E.  long.  67,  5.  N.  lat.  33.  o. 

CANDELARES  (from  candela  a candle),  the  name  of  an; 
order  in  the  former  editions  of  l.innaeus’s  Fragments  of  a na- 
tural method,  confiding  of  thefe  three  genera,  rbizopborCr 
iiyjfa,  and  mimujops.  They  are  removed,  in  the  later  editions, 
into  the  order  Holoracete.  See  Botany,  Part  IIL 

CANDIA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  Crete^ 
lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Archipelago.  The  capital  is  of  the  fame 
name,  which,  though  populous  formerly,  is  now-  little  better 
than  a defert,  there  being  nothing  but  rubbilh,  except  at  the 
bazar  or  market  place.  Neither  is  the  harbour  of  Candia  now 
lit  for  anything  but  boats  : however,  the  walls  of  the  town  are 
ftanding,  and  it  is  the  fee  of  a Greek  archbilhop.  This  ifland 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1669,  after  a war  of  25  years.  It 
wa.s  attempted  to  be  retaken  by  the  Venetians  in  1692,  but 
witliout  eff'eft.  The  jirodiuRs  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  wool,  filk, 
and  excellent  honey.  The  air  is  good  ; and  it  is  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  Greeks,  who  bear  a good  charafter.  Mount  Ida,  fi> 
famous  in  hlftory,  is  in  the  middle  of  this  iiland,  and  is  nothing 
but  a huge,  ugly,  {harp-pointed  eminence,  with  not  the  leaft 
fiiadow  of  a hmdlcape;  no  delightful  grotto,  no  bubbling  fpring,. 
no  purling  rivulet,  are  to  be  fecn  there  now.  Candia  is  200 
miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  It  is  500  miles  S.  kV.  of 
Confiantinople.  Long.  2 5.  23.  E.  Lat.  35.  10.  N. 

CANDIAC  (John  Lewis),  a premature  genius  born  at 
Candiac  in  the  diocel'e  of  Nifmes  in  France,  in  1719.  In  the 
cradle  he  diftinguiflied  his  letters : at  13  months,  he  knew 
them  ])erfeblly : at  three  years  of  age,  he  read  Latin,  either 
})riatcd  or  in  manufcri})t : at  four,  he  tranflated  from  that 
tongue  : at  fix,  he  read  Greek  and  Hebrew;  was  matter  of  the 
jirinciples  of  arithmetic,  hiftory,  geography,  heraldr}',  and  the 
fcience  of  medals ; and  had  read  the  beil  authors  on  almoll 
ever)'  branch  of  literature.  He  died  of  a complication  of  dil- 
orders,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1726. 

CANDIDATE,  a perfon  who  afpires  to  fome  public  office. 
In  the  Roman  commonwealth,  candidates  were  obliged  to  wear 
a white  gown  during  the  two  years  of  their  foliciting  a place. 
This  garment,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  wore  without  any 
other  clothes,  that  the  people  might  not  fufpeft  they  concealed 
money  for  purchafing  votes,  and  alfo  that  they  might  more 
eafily  fliow  to  the  people  the  fears  of  thofe  wounds  they  had 
received  In  fighting  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
candidates  ufually  declared  their  pretenfions  a year  before  the 
time  of  eleftion,  which  they  fpent  in  making  interert  and  gaiii- 
ing  friends.  Various  arts  of  popularity  were  praftifed  for  this 
purpol'e,  and  frequent  circuits  made  round  the  city,  and  vifits 
and  compliments  to  all  forts  of  perfons,  the  procels  of  whicl^ 
was  called  ambitus.  Sec  Ambitus. 
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CANDIDATI  MiLiTES,  an  order  of  foldiers,  among  the 
Romans,  who  fen’ed  as  the  emjieror’s  body-guards  to  defend 
him  in  battle.  They  were  the  talleft  and  ftrongeft  of  the  whole 
troops,  and  moft  proper  to  infpire  terror.  They  were  called 
candidati,  becaul'e  clothed  in  white,  either  that  they  might  be 
more  confpicuous,  or  becaufe  they  were  confidered  in  the  way 
of  jireferment. 

CANDISH,  a confiderable  province  in  Afia,  in  the  do- 
minions ot  the  Great  Mogul,  bounded  by  Chytor  and  Malra 
<m  the  north,  Orixa  on  the  eail,  Dccan  on  the  fouth,  and 
Guzarat  on  the  well.  It  is  populous  and  rich  ; and  abounds 
in  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo.  Brampore  is  the  capital  town. 

CANDLE,  a fmall  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  oi'  fpermaceti  5 
the  wick  of  which  is  commonly  of  feveral  threads  of  cotton, 
fpun  and  twilled  together.  A tallow-candle,  to  be  good, 
mull  be  half  flreep’s  and  half  bullock’s  tallow;  for  hog’s 
tallow  makes  the  candle  gutter,  and  always  gives  an  ofFen- 
five  fmell,  with  a thick  black  fmoke.  The  wick  ought  to 
be  pure,  iufficiently  dry,  and  properly  twilled;  otherwifer 
the  candle  will  emit  an  incomtant  vibratory  flame,  which  is 
both  prejudicial  to  the  eyes  and  infulficient  for  the  diftindl  illu- 
mination of  objefts. 

There  are  two  forts  of  tallow  candles  ; the  one  dipped,  the 
ether  moulded ; the  former  are  the  common  candles ; the 
others  are  the  Invention  of  the  fieur  le  B wge  of  Paris.  As  to 
the  method  of  making  candles  in  general : — ^I'he  tallow  mull  be 
cut  into  pieces,  that  it  may  melt  the  fooner  and  be  in  no 
danger  of  burning  or  turning  black.  When  perfeftly  melted 
and  Ikimmed,  it  is  poured  into  a tub,  through  a coarfe  lieve 
of  horfe-hair,  after  which  it  is  fit  to  be  ufed.  The  wicks  are 
made  of  fpun  cotton,  which  the  tallow-chandlers  buy  in  fi^ains, 
and  which  they  wind  up  into  bottoms  or  clues.  'I’hence 
they  are  cut  out,  with  an  inflrument  contrived  for  expedition, 
into  pieces  of  the  length  of  the  candle  required ; and  put  on 
the  Hicks  or  broaches,  or  elfe  placed  in  the  moulds,  as  the 
candles  are  intended  to  be  either  dipped  or  moulded. 

Wax-candles  are  made  of  a cotton  or  tlaxen  wick,  flightly 
twilled,  and  covered  with  white  or  yellow  wax.  Of  thefe, 
there  are  feveral  kinds ; fome  of  a conical  figure,  ufed  to  illu- 
minate churches,  and  in  procetlions,  funeral  ceremonies,  &c. 
(fee  Taper);  others  of  a cylindrical  form,  ufed  on  ordinary 
occafions.  The  wax  candles  uled  in  drawing-rooms,  &c.  are 
call  in  moulds  like  thofe  of  tallow,  the  moulds  being  previ- 
oufly  oiled  to  prevent  their  flicking.  There  are  however  a 
fort  of  wax-airidles  called  drawn  wax,  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
are  aftually  drawn  in  the  manner  of  wire,  by  means  of  two 
large  rollers  of  wood,  turned  by  a handle.  Thefe,  turning 
l>ackwards  and  forwards  leveral  times,  pafs  the  wick  through 
melted  wax  contained  in  a brafs  bal'on,  and  at  the  fame  time 
through  the  holes  of  an  inllniment  like  that  ufed  for  drawing 
wire,  fallened  at  one  fide  of  the  bafon. 

Wax  candles  have  been  charged  with  very  confiderable  duties 
by  different  a£ls  of  parliament.  Tallow  candles  are  alfo  under 
the  excife,  more  cfpecially  mould  candles  which  are  ver}^  pro- 
j)crly  deemed  a luxury. 

The  Roman  candles  were  at  firll  little  firings  dipt  in  pitch, 
or  furrounded  with  wax  ; though  afterwards  they  made  them 
of  the  j)apyrns,  covered  likewife  with  wax;  and  fometimes 
alfo  of  rulhes,  by  ftripping  olf  the  outer  rind,  and  only  retain- 
ing the  pith. — For  religious  offices,  wax  candles  were  had;  for 
vulgar  ufes,  thofe  of  tallow.  I.x)rd  Bacon  propofe,s  candles  of 
various  cornpofitions  and  ingredients,  as  alfo  of  different  forts 
of  wicks ; with  experiments  of  the  degrees  of  duration,  and 
light  of  each.  Some  good  houfewives  bury  their  candles  in 
or  bran,  which  it  is  fard  increafes  their  lalling  almoll 
half ; but  why  this  fliould  happen  has  not  been  explained. 


Small  wick 
Large  wick 


The  following  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  real  and 
comparative  value  of  burning  candles  of  different  forts  and  fizes. 


m I a houi's- 
when  candles 
are  at  6d.  per 
dozen,  which 
alfo  thews  the 
proportion  of 
the  expence 
at  any  price 
per  dozen. 
Farthings  and 
1 00  th  parts. 

4-85 

<5-54 

6.96 

7- 50 

8- 94 

S.47 

9- S3 

Mou!d-candI» 
at  /S.  per  doz. 
7.87 
9.28 


Numb,  of 

Weight 

The  time 

The  time; 

candles 

of  one 

one  can- 

that 1 lb. 

in  1 lb. 

candle. 

dle  laHed 

will  laH. 

Oz.  Dr. 

Hr.  Min. 

Hr.  Min. 

18} 

0 14 

3 L7 

59  2(5 

19 

0 1.3 1 

2 40 

50  34 

0 15: 

2 40 

44  2 

12 

I 5’ 

3 27 

41  24 

lo4 

I 8 

3 36 

38  24 

7i 

2 

I 

4 9 

32  12 

8 

2 

0 

4 L? 

34  0 

Mould- 

candles. 

2 ^3 

5 ^9 

30  15 

s\ 

2 12 

7 20 

42  39 

4 

4 0 

9 3 

36  20 

In  this  flatement,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  time  that  one 
candle  lalled  was  taken  from  an  average  of  feveral  trials  of 
each  fize. — It  is  obfervable,  in  optics,  that  the  flame  of  two 
candles  joined  give  a much  ftronger  light  than  both  of  them 
feparate.  This  idea  was  firfl:  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

An  ingenious  \vay  of  lighting  a candle  by  a fmall  fpark  oT 
eleflricity,  invented  by  Dr.  Ingenhoufz,  is  recorded  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xviii.  It  is  done  by  a fmall  phial,  having  eight 
or  ten  inches  of  metallic  coating,  or  even  lef«,  charged  with 
electricity,  which  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  night  by  a. 
perfon  who  has  an  eleilrical  machine  In  his  room.  “ When  I 
have  occafion  to  light  a candle  (fays  he),  I charge  a fmall 
coated  phial,  whofc  knob  is  bent  outwards,  fo  as  to  hang  a 
little  over  the  body  of  the  phial ; then  I wrap  fome  loofe  cotton 
over  the  extremity  of  a long  brafs  pin  or  a wire,  fo  as  to  Hick 
mcxlerately  faH  to  its  fubflance.  I next  roll  this  extremity  oF 
the  pin  wrapped  up  with  cotton  in  fome  fine  powder  of  refin,, 
which  I always  keep  in  readinefs  upon  the  table  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  either  in  a wide-mouthed  phial  or  in  a loofe  paper;  this 
being  done,  I ajiply  the  extremity  of  the  pin  or  wire  to  the 
external  coating  of  the  charged  phial,  and  bring  as  quickly  as 
poffible  the  other  extremity  wrapped  round  with  cotton  to  the 
knob : the  powder  of  relin  takes  fire,  and  communicates  its 
flame  to  the  cotton,  and  both  together  burn  long  enough  to 
light  a candle.  As  I do  not  want  more  than  half  a minute  to 
light  my  candle  in  this  way,  I find  it  a readier  method  than 
kindling  It  by  a flint  and  Heel,  or  calling  a fers-ant.  I have 
found,  that  powder  of  white  or  yellow  refin  lights  eafier  than 
that  of  brown.  The  farina  lycopodii  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the  powder  of  refin,  becaufe  it 
does  not  take  fire  quite  fo  readily,  requiring  a Hrongcr  fpark 
not  to  mifs  ; befidcs,  it  is  foon  burnt  away.  By  dipping  the 
cotton  in  oil  of  turpentine,  the  fame  effecT  may  be  as  readily 
obtained,  if  you  take  a jar  fomewhat  greater  in  fize,  Tliis  oil 
will  inflame  fo  much  the  readier  if  you  Hrew  a few  fine  particles 
of  brafs  upon  it.  The  pin  dull  is  the  bell  for  this  puqrofe 
but  as  this  oil  is  fcattcrcd  about  by  the  explofion,  and  when 
kindled  fills  the  room  with  much  more  fmoke  tlian  tlvc  powder 
of  refin,  I prefer  the  laH." 
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Cx'^m.K- Eoiiihs,  n name  given  to  fmall  glafs  bubbles,  having 
a neck  about  an  inch  long,  with  a very  (lender  bore,  by  means 
of  which  a linall  quantity  of  water  is  introduced  into  them, 
a»d  the  orifice  afterwards  clofed  np.  This  ftulk  being  put 
through  the  wick  of  a burning  candle,  the  vicinity  of  the  (lame 
(bon  rarefies  the  water  into  a fleam,  by  the  elallicity  of  which 
the  glafs  is  broken  with  a loud  crack, 

Canulk  is  a term  alfo  applied  to  an  odoriferous  mafs  fhaped 
Jike  a candle,  and  the  ul'e  of  which  is  to  fumigate  rooms  where 
there  is  contagion  or  any  noxious  fmell.  Thus  the  candela 
fnmalh,  or  the  candela  pro  fufjitu.  odorata,  confifts  of  aromatic 
powders,  mixed  up  with  a third  or  more  of  the  charcoal  of 
willow  or  lime  tree,  and  reduced  to  a proper  confidence  with  a 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  labdanum,  or  turpentine.  It 
excites  a grateful  fmell  without  any  dame,  and  corrc6ls  the 
date  of  the  air. 

'Medicated  Cani>le,  the  fame  with  Bougie. 

Can'ULE  : Sale  or  au6lion  by  inch  of  candle,  is  when  a fmall 
]nerc  of  candle,  being  lighted,  the  bydanders  are  allowed  to 
bid  for  the  merchandize  that  is  felling;  but  the  moment  the 
candle  is  out,  the  commodity  is  adjudged  to  the  lad  bidder. — 
There  is  alfo  an  excommunication  by  inch  of  candle ; when 
the  fmner  is  allowed  to  come  to  repentance  while  a candle  con- 
tinues burning ; but  after  it  is  co'nfumed  he  "remains  excom- , 
nmnicated  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

/?//y/3-CANni.ES,  ul'ed  in  diderent  parts  of  England,  are  made 
of  the  pith  of  a fort  of  rudies,  peeled  or  drijiped  of  the  (kin, 
except  on  one  fide,  and  dipped  in  melted  tallow. 

Candle- llijis  of  pine  about  the  thicknels  of  a linger, 
ufed  in  New  England  and  other  colonies  to  burn  indead  of 
candles,  giving  a very  good  light.  The  French  inhabitants  of 
Tortuga  ufe  (lips  of  yellow  fantal-wood  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  under  the  fame  denomination,  which  yields  a clear  flame 
though  of  a green  colour. 

CANDLEBEKRY  tree,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of 
the  Myrica. 

CANDIiElMAS,  a fead  of  the  jchnrch  held  on  the  fecond 
day  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin 
iVIarj'.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  praftice  of  the  ancient  Chril- 
tians,  who  on  that  day  ufed  abundance  of  lights  both  in  their 
churches  and  proceiCon.s  in  meraor}',  as  is  liippofed,  of  our 
Saviour’s  being  on  that  day  detlared  by  Simon  “ to  be  a light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles.”  In  imitation  of  this  cuftom,  the 
Koman-catholics  on  this  day  confecrate  all  the  tapers  and  can- 
dles which  they  nfe  in  their  churches  during  the  whole  year. 
At  Rome,  the  Pojie  performs  that  cerem.yny  himfclf;  and  dif- 
trilrutes  wax-candles  to  the  cardinaks  and  others,  who  carry 
them  in  proccllion  through  the  great  hall  ot  the  Pope’s  palace, 
T’his  ceremony  was  prohibited  in  England  by  an  order  of  coun- 
x:il  in  the  year  1548. 

Candlemas  fin  Scotland)  is  made  one  of  the  four  terms  of 
the  year  for  paying  or  receiving  rents  or  borrowed  money,  &c. 
— In  the  courts  of  law,  Candlemas  term  begins  on  the  15th  of 
January,  and  ends  on  the  3d  ofTebruary, 

CANDEESJ'JCK,  an  inftrument  to  hold  u candle,  made 
in  different  'forms,  and  of  all  forts  of  matter.  The  golden 
xrandleffick  was  one  of  the  facred  utenfils  made  by  Mofes  to  be 
placed  in  the  Jewifli  tabernacle.  It  was  made  of  hammered 
gold,  a talent  in  weight.  It  confifted  of  feven  branches,  fup- 
j)orted  by  a bale  or  foot.  Thd'e  branches  were  adorned  at  ecjual 
xliftanccs  with  fix  (lowers  like  lilies,  and  with  as  many  bowls 
and  knobs  placed  alternately.  Upon  the  (lock  and  fix  branches 
of  the  candledick  were  the  golden  lamps,  which  were  immove- 
able, wherein  were  ]mt  oil  and  cotton.  Thefe  (even  Pimps 
were  lighted  every  evening,  and  extiiignitlied  every  moi  iiing. 
T'hc  lanijis  had  their  tongs  or  fnuff'ers  to  draw  the  Cdilon  in  or 
^;ut,  and  diflies  underneath  them  tp  receive  the  Ijiarks  or  drop- 
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pings  of  the  oil.  This  candleftick  was  placed  In  the  anti- 
chamber of  the  fanauary  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  ferved  to  illu- 
minate the  altar  ol  perfume  and  the  tabernacle  . of  the  fhew- 
bread:  When  Solomon  had  built  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  he 

placed  in  it  ten  golden  candlefticks  of  the. fame  form  as  that 
deferibed  by  Moles,  five  on  the  north  and  five  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  holy  place.  But  after  the  Babyloniffi  captivity,  the 
golden  candleftick  was  again  placed  in  the  temple,  as  it  had 
been  before  in  the  tabernacle  by  Mofes.  This  facred  utenfil, 
upon  the  dellrudlion  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  was  lodged 
in  the  temple  of  peace  built  by  Vefpafian ; and  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  it  is  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Palatine,  on  which  Vdpafian’s  triumph  is  de- 
lineated. 

CANDY,  a large  kingdom  of  Afia,  in^he  Ifland  of  Ceylon. 
It  contains  about. a quarter  of  the  illand;  and  as  it  is  encom- 
palfed  with  high  mountains,  and  covered  with  thick  fordls, 
through  which  the  roads  and  paths  are  narrow  and  difficult,  the 
king  has  them  guarded  to  prevent  his  fubjefls  from  going  into 
other  countries.  It  is  full  of  hills,  from  whence  rivulets  jiro- 
ceed  which  are  full  of  fiffi ; but  as  they  run  among  the  rocks, 
they  are  not  fit  for  boats : however,  the  inhabitants  are  very 
dexterous  in  turning  them  to  water  their  land,  which  is  fruitful 
in  rice,  pulfe,  and  hemp.  The  king  is  abfolute,  and  his  fub- 
je6ls  are  idolaters,  i^'he  capital  town  is  of  the  lame  name.  • 

C.VNDY,  a town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  a kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  has  often  been  burnt 
by  the  Portuguefe,  when  they  were  mailers  of  thefe  coafts. 
I he  houfes  are  very  poor,  low,  and  badly  furnilhed,  E.  long:. 
79.  12.  N.Iat.  7.  33. 

Candy,  or  Sugar-Candy,  a preparation  of  fugar  made  by 
melting  and  ci")'(lallizing  It  fix  or  feven  times  over,  to  render  it 
hard  or  tranfparent.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  white,  yellow,  and 
red.  1’he  white  comes  from  the  loaf-fugar,  the  yellow  from 
the  cafl'onado,  and  the  red  from  the  inufcavado. 

CANDYING,  the  aft  of  preferving  vegetable  fubftances, 
by  boiling  them  in  fugar.  The  performance  of  this  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  apothecaries,  but  is  now  become  a part 
of  the  biifinel's  of  the  confeftioner. 

CANE,  in  botany.  See  Arundo  and  Calamus. 

Cane  denotes  alfo  a walking-flick.  It  is  cuflomary  to 
adorn  it  with  a head  of  goM,  filver,  agate,  &:c.  Some  are 
without  knots,  and  verj’-  fmooth  and  even ; others  are  full  of 
knots  about  two  inches  diftance  from  one  another : thefe  lafl 
have  very  little  elaflicity.  The  canes  of  Bengal  are  the  moll 
beautiful  of  any  the  Europeans  bring  into  Biurope.  Some 
of  them  are  lb  fine,  that  people  work  them  into  bowls  orvcflcis, 
which  being  varnilhed  over  in  the  infide,  with  black  or  yellow 
lacca,  will  hold  liquors  as  well  as  glafs  or  china-ware  does ; 
and  the  Indians  ufe  them  for  that  purpofe. 

Cane  is  alfo  the  name  of  a long  meafure,  which  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  feveral  countries  where  it  is  ufed.  At  Najilcs 
the  cane  is  equal  to  7 feet  3-  inches  Englilh  meafure  : the  cane 
of  Tholoufe  and  the  Ll})per  Languedoc  is  equal  to  the  varre  of 
Arragon,  and  contains  5 feet  85  Inches ; at  Montjiellier,  Pro- 
vence, Dauphinc,  and  the  Lower  Langaiedoc,  to  6 Englifli  feet 
5^  inches. 

CANEA,  a confiderable  town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  with 
a good  harbour.  J’he  environs  are  adorned  with  forefls  of  olive- 
trees,  mixed  with  fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  brooks,  bor- 
dered with  myrtle-trees  and  laurcl-rofcs.  It  w:is  taken  by  the 
Tutks  in  16415,  afu-r  a glorious  defence  of  two  months,  in 
which  the  victors  loll  20,000  men.  Long.  24.  15.  E,  Lat. 
33.  20.  N, 

CANELLA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  (he  dudecandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natu- 
ral method  ranking  under  the  I2lh  order,  Holoraccu:.  ThO' 
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calyx  is  three-lobed  ■,  the  petals  are  five  3 the  antherae  i(5,  grow- 
ing to  an  urceolated  or  bladder-fhaped  nciftarium  ; and  the  fruit 
is  a trilocular  berry,  with  two  feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
the  albaj  which  grows  ulually  about  20  feet  high,  and  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  thicknefs,  in  the  thick  woods  of  moft  of  the  Ba- 
liaina  iflands;  The  leaves  are  narrow  at  the  ftalk,  growing 
wider  at  their  ends,  which  are  broad  and  rounding,  having  a 
middle  rib  only;  they  are  very  fmooth,  and  of  a light  flrining 
green.  In  i\Iay  and  June  the  Howers,  which  are  pentapetalous, 
come  forth  in  clulters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches : they  are 
red,  and  very  fragrant,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries,  of 
the  lize  of  large  peas,  green,  and  when  ripe  (which  is  in  Fe- 
bruary) purple,  containing  two  fiiining  black  feeds,  Hat  on  one 
fide,  otherwife  not  unlike  in  fliape  to  a kidney  bean;  thefe  feeds 
in  the  berry  are  enveloped  in  a (limy  mucilage.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  aroriiatic,  the  bark  particularly,  being  more  ufed 
in  diltilling,  and  in  greater  efteem,  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  the  world  than  in  Britain.  See  Plate  63. 

The  bark  is  the  canella  alba  of  the  fhops.  It  is  brought  to 
us  rolled  uj)  into  long  (juills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and  both 
outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a whitifh  colour,  lightly  inclining 
to  yellow.^  Infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  a yellowifli  colour, 
and  fmell  of  the  canella ; but  they  are  rather  bitter  than  aro- 
matic. Tindlures  in  reflified  fpirit  have  the  warmth  of  the 
bark,  but  little  of  its  fmell.  Proof-fpirit  diflblves  the  aromatic 
as  well  as  the  bitter  matter  of  the  canella,  and  is  therefore  the 
beft  menftruum. 

The  canella  is  the  Interior  bark  freed  from  an  outward  thin 
rough  one,  and  dried  in  the  lhade.  The  fhops  diftinguifli  two 
forts  of  canella,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  length  and 
thicknefs  of  the  quills  : they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame  tree  ; 
the  thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and  the  thinner  from 
the  branches.  This  bark  is  a warm  pungent  aromatic,  though 
not  of  the  moll  agreeable  kind ; nor  are  any  of  the  preparations 
of  it  very  grateful. 

Canella  alba  is  often  employed  where  a warm  fllmulant  to 
the  flomach  is  necclfar}',  and  as  a corrigent  of  other  articles. 
It  is  now,  however,  but  little  ufed  in  compofitlon  by  the  London 
college;  the  only  officinal  formula  which  it  enters  being  the 
pulvis  alocticus ; but  in  the  Pidinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  it  is 
more  frequently  nckiccd.  It  is  not  only  a good  and  cheap 
aromatic,  but  very  I'uftablc  for  covering  the  talle  of  fome  other 
articles. — This  bark  has  been  confounded  with  that  called 
'^^'^inter’s  bark,  which  belongs  to  a very  different  tree.  See 
WlNTER,\. 

CAXELLE,  or  C.vne-Land,  a large  countrr  in  the  ifiand 
of  Ceylon,  called  formerly  tlie  kingdom  of  Cota.  It  contains 
a great  number  of  cantons,  the  principal  of  which  are  occupied 
by  the  Dutch. 

CANP^PHORiE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  virgins  who,  when 
they  became  marriageable,  prefented  certain  bafkets  full  of 
little  curiofities  t«  Diana,  in  order  to  get  leave  to  depart  out  of 
her  train,  and  change  their  flate  of  life. 

CANKPHORIA,  in  Grecian  antiquitj',  a ceremony  which 
made  part  of  a feaft,  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  virgins  on  the 
eve  of  their  marriage-day.  At  Athens  the  canephoria  confifled 
in  this  ; that  the  maid,  conduced  by  her  father  and  mother, 
went  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  carrying  with  her  a bafket  full 
of  prefents  to  engage  the  goddefs  to  make  the  marrlagc-Ratc 
happy;  or,  as  the  fcholiaft  of  Theocritus  has  it,  the  bafket  was 
intended  as  a kind  of  honourable  amends  made  to  that  goddefs, 
the  protedlrix  of  virginity,  for  ahand(jnin^  her  party  ; or  as  a 
ceremony  to  appeafe  her  wrath.  Suidas  calls  it  a fellival  in 
honour  of  Diana. 

Canephoria  is  alfo  the  name  of  a feflival  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  celebrated  particularly  by  the  Athenians,  on  which 
the  young  maids  carried  golden  bafkets  full  of  fruit,  which 
Voi.  II, 


bafkets  were  covered,  to  conceal  the  myftery  from  the  uiv- 
initiated. 

CANES,  in  Egypt  and  other  eafrern  countries,  a poor  fort  of 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  llrangers  and  travellers..  People 
ai'e  accommodated  in  thefe  with  a room  at  a fmall  price,  but 
w'ith  no  other  necelliiries ; fo  that,  excepting  the  room,  there 
are  no  greater  accommodations  in  thefe  houfes  than  in  the  de- 
ferts,  only  that  there  is  a market  near.  . 

Canes  Venaiici,  in  aftronomy,  the  grey-hounds,  two  new 
conftellations,  firft  eft  ibliflied  b}'- Ilevelius,  between  the  tall  cf 
the  Great  Bear  and  Ikxites’s  arms,  above  the  Coma  Berenices^ 
The  firft  is  called  ajicrion,  being  that  next  the  Bear's  tail ; the 
other  ebara.  They  comprehend  23  ftars,  of  which  Tycho  only 
obferved'  two.  The  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  each  arc  given- 
by  Hevelius.  In  the  Britilh  Catalogue  they  are  25. 

OANETO,  a ftrong  town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
feated  on  the  river  Oglio,  which  was  feveral  times'  taken  and. 
retaken  by  the  French  and  Imperialifts.  E.  long.  10,  45,. 
N.  lat.  40.  55. 

CANGA,  in  the  Chinefe  affairs,  a wooden  clog  borne  on- 
the  neck,  by  way  of  punilhment  for  certain  offences.  The 
canga  is  compofed  of  twm  pieces  of  wood  notched,  to  receive 
the  criminal's  neck  ; the  load  lies  on  his  flioulders,  and  is  more 
or  lefs  heavy  according  to  the  quality  of  his  offence.  Some 
cangas  weigh  2oolb.  the  generality  from  30  to  60.  The  Man- 
darins condemn  to  the  pun'ilhment  of  the  canga  ; and  fentence 
of  death  is  Ibmelimes  changed  for  this  kind  of  punilhment. 

CANGE  (Charles  du  Frefne  fieur  du),  one  of  the  molt 
learned  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Amiens  in  1601,  and 
Itudied  at  the  Jefuits  college  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  Itudy  of  the  law  at  Orleans,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  works ; among  which  are,  j.  The  hil- 
tory  of  the  empire  of  Conflantinople  under  the  French  empe- 
rors. 2.  John  Cinnamus’s  fix  books  of  the  hillory  of  the  affairs, 
of  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus,  in  G-reek  and  I.atin,  with, 
hillorical  and  philological  notes,  3.  Glojfurium  ad  Soriptorcs 
media:  et  infimce  Latiniiaiis. 

CANGI,  Ceangi,  or  Cangarii,  anciently  a people  of  Britain, 
concerning  whofe  fituation  antiquaries  have  been  much  per- 
plexed. They  are  all  the  fame  people.  Cambdeii  difeovered 
I'ome  traces  of  them  in  many  different  and  diflant  places,  as  iir 
Somerfetffiire,  Wales,  Derby fllire,  and  Chefliire  ; and  he  might 
have  found  as  plain  velliges  of  them  in  Devonfliire,  Dorfetfliire, 
Elfex,  Wiltffiire,  &:c,  Horlley  and  fome  others  are  no  lefsperv 
}>l<rxed  and  undetermined  in  their  opinions  on  this  fubjeft.  But 
JMr.  Baxter  leems  to  have  difeovered  the  true  caul'e  of  all  this 
perplexity,  by  obl'erving  that  the  Cangi  or  Ceangi  were  not  a 
diltinbl  nation  feated  in  one  particular  place,  but  fuch  of  the 
youth  of  many  different  nations  as  were  employed  in  pafturage, 
in  feeding  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  refpeClivc  tribes.  ..VI- 
mofl  all  the  ancient  nations  of  Britain  had  their  ceangi,  their 
paftoritia  pubes,  the  keepers  of  tlieir  flocks  and  hcrd.s,  who- 
ranged  about  the  country  in  great  numbers,  as  tliey  were  in- 
vited by  the  fealbn  and  plenty  of  paflure  for  their  cattle.  Thi.s 
is  the  reafon  that  velliges  of  Ihoir  name  are  to  he  found  in  fo. 
many  different  jiarts  of  Britain ; but  chiefly  in  thofe  parts 
which  arc  moll  fit  for  pafturage.  Thefe  ceangi  of  the  dilTercnt 
Britilh  nation!!,  naturally  brave,  and  rendered  Hill  mom  hardv- 
by  their  way  of  life,  were  conflanlly  armed  for  the  protedliom 
of  their  flocks  from  wild  bcafls  ; and  thefe  arms  they  occafiou- 
ally  cmjiloycd  in  the  defence  of  their  country  and  their  liberty. 

CANGIAGIO,  or  Cambiasi  (Ludovico),  one  of  llie  moft 
eminent  of  the  Genoefc  painters,  was  born  in  . 1527.  His  works  at 
Genoa  are  very  numerous;  and  he  w.is  employed  by  the  king 
of  Spain  to  adorn  part  of  the  Elcurial.  It  is  remarked  of  him, 
that  he  was  not  only  a moll  expeditions  and  rapid  painter,  but 
alio  that  he  worked  equally  well  with  both  hands;  and  by. 
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tViat  umifual  power,  he  executed  more  defigns,  and  finiflied  more 
grand  works  with  his  own  pencil,  in  a much  Ihorter  time, 
than  moft  other  artilts  could  do  with  feveral  alhftants.  Pie  died 
in  the  year  1585. 

In  the  late  French  king’s  collc(5lion  at  Paris,  there  is  a Sleep- 
ing Cupid,  :rs  large  as  life,  and  likewife  Judith  with  her  attend- 
ant i which  are  painted  by  Cangiagio,  and  are  an  honour  to 
-that  mailer.  In  the  Pembroke  colle6tion  at  Wilton  allb  is  a 
picture  reputed  the  work  of  Cangiagio,  reprefenting  Chrift 
■bearing  his  crofs, 

CANICULA,  is  a name  proper  to  one  of  the  Hal's  of  the 
'Conftellation  caim  major,  called  alfo  fimply  the  do^-Jlar : by  the 
Kireeks  fji.nn^,Jir'ins.  Canicula  is  the  .tenth  in  order  in  the 
IJritannic  catalogue  ; in  I’ycho’s  and  Ptolemy’s  it  is  the  fecond. 
It  is  fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  conltellation  ; and  is  of  the 
■tirft  magnitude,  being  the  largcft  and  brightell  of  all  the  liars 
in  the  heavens. 

CANICULUM,  or  Caniculus,  in  the  Byzantine  anti- 
quities, a golden  ftandifli  or  ink-vell'el,  decorated  with  precious 
Hones,  wherein  was  kept  the  facred  rncauftum,  or  red  ink, 
wherewith  the  emperors  figned  their  decrees,  letters,  dec.  The 
word  is  by  Lome  derived  from  ca7iis,  or  caniculus-,  alluding  to 
the  figure  of  a dog  which  it  reprefented,  or  rather  becaufe  it 
W'as  lupported  by  the  figures  of  dogs.  The  caniculum  was  un- 
•der  the  care  of  a particular  officer  of  Hate. 

CANINA,  the  north  part  of  the  ancient  Epirus,  a province 
of  Greece,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Turks,  and  lies  off  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  The  principal  town  is  of  the 
fame  name,  and  is  feated  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Chimera.  E.  long.  19.  25.  N.  lat.  40.  5^. 

CANINANA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  ferpent 
found  in  America,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  lefs  poifonous  kinds. 
It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long ; and  is  green  on  the  back, 
and  yellow  on  the  belly.  It  feeds  on  eggs  and  fmall  birds;  the 
natives  cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  and  eat  the  body  as  a delicate 
dilh. 

CANINE,  whatever  partakes  of,  or  has  any  relation  to  the 
nature  of  a dog. 

Canine  appetite,  the  fame  with  Bulimy. 

Canine  madnefs,  or  Hydrop>hobia  ; fee  Medicine. 

Canine  TVr/i’,  are  two  lharp-edged  teeth  in  each  jaw;  one 
«n  each  fide,  placed  between  the  incifores  and  molares. 

CANINI  (John  Angelo  and  Marc  Anthony),  brothers  and 
Romans,  celebrated  for  their  love  of  antiquities.  John  excelled 
hi  defigns  for  engraving  on  ftones,  particularly  heads ; Marc 
cnoraved  them.  They  were  encouraged  by  Colbert  to  pu’olitli 
a fficceffion  of  heads  of  the  heroes  and  great  mfn  of  antiquity 
defigned  from  medals,  antique  ftones,  and  other  ancient  re- 
mains ; but  John  died  at  Rome  foon  after  the  work  was  begun : 
Marc  Anthony,  however,  procuring  affiftance,  finiflied  and  pub- 
liftied  it  in  Italian  in  1669.  The  cuts  of  this  edition  were  en- 
graved by  Canini,  Picard,  and  Valet ; and  a curious  explana- 
tion Is  given,  which  difeovers  the  (kill  of  the  Caninis  in  hiflory 
and  mythology.  The  French  edition  of  Amfterdam,  1731,  is 
fpurious. 

CANIS,  or  Dog,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  quadnqieds,  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  ferae.  The  charafters  of  the  dog  are 
thefe ; He  has  fix  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  thole  in  the  fidcs 
Being  longer  than  the  intermediate  ones,  v/hich  are  lobated ; in 
the  under  jaw  there  are  likewLle  fix  fore-teeth,  thole  on  the  fides 
being  lobated.  He  has  fix  grinders  in  the  upper,  and  feven  in 
the  lower  jaw.  The  teeth  called  dog-teeth  are  four,  one  on 
each  fide,  both  in  the  lower  and  upper  jaw,;  they  are  fliarp- 
pointed,  bent  a little  ‘mward,  and  ftand  at  a dlllancc  from  any 
of  the  rclL  See  Plates  64  and  65.  There  are  14  fpecies  of 
jthis  genus,  viz. 

1.  The  Familiaris,  or  Domcflic  Dog,  is  diftinguillied  from 


•the  other  fpecies  by  having  his  tail  bent  to  the  left  fide  ; whidh- 
marlc  is  fo  lingular,  that  perhaps  the  tail  of  no  other  quadruped! 
is  bent  in  this  manner.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  a great  num-. 
ber  of  varieties.  Linnaeus  enumerates  ii,  and  Buffon  gives, 
figures  of  no  lefs  than  27.  The  maftilf  is  about  the  fize  of  ai 
wolt,  with  the  fidcs  of  the  lips  hanging  down,  and  a full  ro- 
buft  body.  The  large  Danilh  dog  differs  only  from  the  former 
in  being  fuller  in  the  body,  and  generally-  of  a larger  fize.  The 
grey-hound  is  likewife  the  fame  with  the  maftiff;  but  its  make 
is  more  (lender  and  delicate.  Indeed  the  difference  betwixt 
thefe  three  dogs,  although  perfectly  diftinguiftiable  at  firft  fight, 
is  not  greater  than  that  betwixt  a Dutchman,  a Freichinan, 
and  an  Italian.  The  fhepherd’s  dog,  the  wolf-dog,  and  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Siberian  dog,  to  which,  may  be  joined  the 
Lapland  dog,  the  Canada  dog,  and,  in  general,  all  thole  which 
have  ftraight  ears  and  a pointed  Ihout,  are  all  one  kind,  dif- 
fering only  in  thicknefs,  the  roughnefs  or  fmoolhnefs  of  their 
(kin,  the  length  of  their  legs  and  tails.  The  hound  or  beagle, 
the  terrier,  the  braque  or  harrier,  and  the  fpaniel,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  fame  kind : they  have  the  fame  form  and  the 
fame  inftinfts  ; and  differ  only  in  the  length  of  their  legs  and 
fizes  of  their  ears,  which  in  each  of  them  are  long,  foft,  and 
pendulous.  The  bull-dog,  the  fmall  Danilh  dog,  the  Turkifti 
dog,  and  the  Iceland  dog,  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  the 
fame  kind,  all  the  varieties  in  their  appearance  taking  their  rile 
merely  from  climate.  For  inftance,  the  Tuikifti  dog,  which 
has  no  hair,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fmall  Danilh  dog  tranf- 
ported  to  a warm  climate,  which  makes  the  hair  fall  off.  A 
dog  of  any  kind  lofes  its  hair  in  very'  w'arni  climates.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  change  which  arifes  from  difference  of  climate. 
In  fome  countries,  the  voice  is  changed ; in  others,  dogs  be- 
come altogether  filent.  In  fome  climates  they  lofe  the  faculty 
of  barking,  and  howl  like  wolves,  or  yelp  like  foxes.  Warm 
climates  even  change  their  form  and  inftinfts  : they  grow  ill 
lhaped,  and  their  ears  become  ftraight  and  pointed.  It  is  only 
in  temperate  climates  that  dogs  prelerve  their  natural  courage, 
ardour,  and  fagacity. 

Dr.  Cains  has  left,  among  fdveral  other  trails  relating  to 
natural  hiflory,  one  written  exprefsly  on  the  fpecies  of  Britilh 
dogs  : befides  a defeription  of  the  variety  of  dogs  then  exifting 
in  this  country,  he  has  added  a fyftematic  table  of  them,  wnith 
we  fhall  here  infert,  and  explain  by  a brief  account  of  each  kind. 

Synopsis  of  British  Dogs, 

r Terrier 
< Harrier 
4 Blood- hound 
/' 

Gaze-hound 
Grey-hound 
Leviner,  or  Lyemmer 
Tumbler 

Spaniel 
Setter 

W ater- fpaniel,  or  finder 

Spaniel  gentle,  or  comforter. 

Shepherd’s  dog 
Maftiff,  or  ban  dog. 
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Wappe 
Turnfpit 
Dancer. 
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I.  «.  The  firft  variety  is  the  terrarius  or  terrier,  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  fubterraneous  employ ; being  a fmall  kind  of 
hound  xded  to  force  the  fox  or  other  beads  of  prey  out  of  their 
holes } and,  in  former  times,  rabbits  out  of  their  burrows  into 
nets,  The  leverarhn,  or  harrier,  is  a fpecies  well  known  at 
jirefent : It  derives  its  name  from  its  ufe,  that  of  hunting  the 
hare ; but  under  this  head  may  be  placed  the  fox-hound,  which 
IS  only  a ftronger  and  fleeter  variety,  applied  to  a different 
chace.  y.  The  fanguinarius,  blood-hound,  or  Jlait  kounde  of 
the  Scots,  was  a dog  of  great  ufe,  as  already  noticed  under  the 
article  Blof>d~Hound. 

The  next  fubdivilion  of  this  fpecies  of  dogs  comprehends 
thofe  that  hunt  by  the  ewe ; and  whofe  fuccefs  depends  either 
upon  the  quicknefs  of  their  fight,  their  fwiftnefs,  or  their  firb- 
tlety.  Ihe  aga/avs,  or  gaze-hound,  was  the  firll : it  chafed 
indifferently  the  fox,  hare,  or  buck.  It  would  feleil  from  the 
herd  the  fatteft  and  faireft  deer;  j)urfue  it  by  the  eye;  and  if 
loft  for  a time,  recover  it  again  by  its  fingrdar  diftinguiffiing 
facultyj  nay,  fliould  the  bealt  rejoin  the  herd,  this  dog  would 
fix  unerringly  on  the  fame.  This  fpecies  is  now  loft,  or  at 
leaft  unknown  to  u.s.  f.  The  next  kind  is  the  Icporanus,  or 
grey-hound.  Dr.  Cains  informs  us,  that  it  takes  its  name  quod 
fracipui  gradus  fit  inter  canes,  “ the  firll  in  rank  among  dogs 
that  it  was  formerly  efteemed  fo,  appears  froju  the  foreft-laws 
of  king  Canute,  who  enabled  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of  a 
gentleman  flrould  prefume  to  keep  a grey-hound ; and  ftill  more 
ftrongly  from  an  old  W ellh  faying  which  fignilies,  that  “ you 
may  know  a gentleman  by  his  hawk,  his  horfe,  and  his  grey- 
hound.” 

The  variety  called  the  Highland  grey-hound,  and  now  become 
very  fcarce,  is  of  very  great  fize,  ftrong,  deep-chefted,  and  co- 
vered with  long  rough  hair.  This  kind  was  much  efteemed  in 
former  days,  and  ufed  in  great  numbers  by  the  powerful  chief- 
tains in  their  magnificent  hunting-matches.  It  had  as  faga- 
cious  nollrils  as  the  blood-hound,  and  was  as  fierce.  The 
third  fpecies  Is  the  leniinarius,  or  lorarius  ; the  leviner  or  lyem- 
mer  : the  firft  name  is  derived  from  the  lightnefs  of  the  kind  ; 
the  other  from  the  old  word  lyemme,  a thong ; this  fpecies  being 
ufed  to  be  led  in  a thong,  and  flipped  at  the  game.  Our  au- 
thor fays,  that  this  dog  was  a kind  that  hunted  both  by  feent  and 
fight ; and  in  the  form  of  its  body  obferved  a medium  betv.’een 
the  hound  and  the  grey-hound.  This  probably  is  the  kind  now 
knoum  among  us  by  the  name  of  the  Irijh  grey-hound,  a dog 
now  extremely  fcarcc  in  that  kingdom,  the  late  king  of  Poland 
having  procured  from  them  as  many  as  polfible.  They  were 
of  the  kiild  called  by  BufFon  h grand  Danois,  and  probably 
imported  there  by  the  Danes  who  long  poftefl'ed  that  kingdom. 
Their  ufe  feems  originally  to  have  been  for  the  chace  of  wolves, 
with  which  Ireland  fwarmed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  lall  cen- 
tury. As  foon  as  thefe  animals  were  extirpated,  the  numbers 
of  the  dogs  decreafed : for,  from  that  period,  they  were  kept 
only  for  ftate.  n.  The  vertagus,  or  tumbler,  is  a fourth  fjre- 
cies  ; which  took  its  prey  by  mere  fubtilty,  depending  neither 
on  the  fagacity  of  its  nofe,  nor  its  fwiftnefs  : if  it  came  into  a 
warren,  it  neither  barked,  nor  ran  on  the  rabbits;  but  by  a 
feeming  negleft  of  them,  or  attention  to  fomething  elfe, deceived 
the  ol)je6I  till  it  got  within  reach,  fo  as  to  take  it  by  a hidden 
fpring.  This  dog  was  lefs  than  the  hound,  more  feraggy,  had 
prickt-up  ears,  and,  by  Dr.  Caius’s  defeription,  feems  to  anfwer 
to  the  modern  lurcher. 

lire  third  fubdivifion  of  the  more  generous  dogs  Comprehends 
thofe  which  were  ufed  in  fowling.  Firft,  the  Hifpanwlus,  or 
fpaniel;  from  the  name  it  may  be  fujxpofcd  that  we  were  irt- 
debted  to  S}iain  for  this  lirced.  There  were  two  varieties  of 
this  kind ; the  firft  ufed  to  fpring  the  game,  which  are  the 
fame  with  our  ftarters.  The  other  variety  was  ufed  only  for 
the  net,  and  was  called  index  or  the  fetter ; a kind  well  known 
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at  prefertt.  This  kingdom  has  been  long  remarkable  for -produ- 
cing dogs  of  this  fort,  particular  care  having  been  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  the  breed  in  the  utmoft  purity.  They  are  ftill  dillin- 
guiftied  by  the  name  of  EngUfj  fpanieh  : fo  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  is  probable  they  are  natives 
ot  Great  Britain,  i.  The  aquations,  or  finder,  was  another 
fpecies  ufed  in  fowling;  and  the  fame  with  our  water-fpaniel : 
it  wasAifed  to  find  or  recover  the  game  that  was  foot.  y . The 
Melitans,  or  fut or,  the  fpaniel  gentle  or  comforter  of  Dr, 
Cains  (the  modern  lap-dog),  was  the  lall  of  this  divifion.  The 
INlaltefe  little  dogs  were  as  much  efteemed  by  the  fine  ladies  of 
part  times  as  thofe  of  Bologna  are  among  the  moderns.  Old 
Holingthed  is  ridiculouily  fevere  on  the  ladies  in  his  davs  for 
their  excelfive  pallion  for  thefe  little  animals ; which  is' fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  that,  in  the  reign  of'^ueen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
reckoned  a novelty. 

2.  The  fecond  grand  divifion  of  dogs  comprehends  the  rufici, 
or  thole  that  were  ufed  in  the  country.  «.  The  firft  fpecies  is 
the  pajhralis,  or  Ihepherd’s  dog ; which  is  the  fame  that  is 
ufed  at  prefent,  either  in  guarding  our  flocks,  or  in  driving 
herds  of  cattle.  This  kind  is  fo  well  trained  for  thefe  purpofes 
as  to  attend  to  every  part  of  the  herd,  be  it  ever  lb  large,  con- 
fine them  to  the  road,  and  force  in  every  ftraggler,  without 
doing  it  the  leaft  injury.’  /?.  The  next  is  the  or  ca- 

tenarius ; the  maftift'  or  ban  dog ; a fpecies  of  great  fize  and 
ftrength,  and  a veiy  loud  barker.  Caius  tells  us  that  three  of 
thefe  were  reckoned  a match  for  a bear ; and  four  for  a lion  : 
but  from  an  experiment  made  in  the  Tower  of  London,  that 
noble  quadruped  was  found  an  unequal  match  for  only  three. 
Two  of  the  dogs  were  difabled  in  the  combat,  but  the  third 
forced  the  lion  to  leek  for  fafety  by  flight.  I’he  Englilh  bull- 
dog feems  to  belong  to  this  fpecies ; and  probably  ?s  the  dog 
our  author  mentions  under  the  title  of  laniarius.  Great-Bri- 
tain  was  fo  noted  for  its  maftifi’s,  that  the  Homan  emperors  ap- 
pointed an  officer  in  this  ifland  under  the  name  of  procurator 
fynegii,  whofe  foie  bufinefs  was  to  breed,  and  tranfmit  from 
hence  to  the  amphitheatre,  ftich  as  would  prove  equal  to  the 
combats  of  the  place.  Gratius,  Cynegeticon,  lin.  175,  fpeaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  excellence  of  the  Britifli  dog.  Strabo 
alfo  tells  us,  that  the  maftifts  of  Britain  were  trained  to  war, 
and  were  ufed  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles;  and  it  is  certain 
a well-trained  maftift'  might  be  of  ufe  in  dillrefliim-  Inch  half- 
armed and  irregular  combatants  as  the  adverfaries  of  the  Gauls 
feem  generally  to  have  Teen  before  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans. 

.3.  The  lall  divifion  is  that  of  the  degatercs,  or  curs.  *.  The 
firft  of  thefe  was  the  wappe,  a name  derived  from  its  note;  its 
only  ufe  was  to  alarm  the  family  by  barking,  if  any  ped'on 
aj.proached  the  houfe.  d.  Of  this  clafs  was  the  verfator,  or 
turn-fpit;  and  lallly,  the  faltator  or  dandng-dog;  or  fuch  as 
was  taught  variety  of  tricks,  and  carried  about  by  idle  people 
as  a fliew.  Thefe  degeneres  were  of  no  certain  lhape,  being 
mongrels  or  mixtures  of  all  kinds  of  dogs.  ^ 

M.  de  ButFon  has  given  a genealogical  tabic  of  all  the  known 
dogs,  in  which  Ik^  makes  the  chien  de  herger,  or  flicpherd’s 
dog,  the  origin  of  all,  becaufe  it  is  naturally  the  moft  fenlible. 
This  table  or  pedigree  is  intended  not  only  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  dogs,  but  to  give  an  idea  'of  their  varieties  as 
arilmgfrom  a degeneration  in  particular dlimates,  and  from  a 
commixture  of  the  different  races.  It  h conllrucled  in  the 
form  of  a geographical  chart,  preferving  as  much  as  polfible 
the  pofition  of  the  diff'erent  climates  to  which  each  variety  na- 
turally belongs.  The  Ihcpherd’s  dog,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  the  root  of  the  tree.  This  dog,  when  tranfported'inlo  Lap- 
land,  or  other  very  cold  climates,  affinnes  an  ugly  appearance, 
and  Ihrinks  into  a fmaller  fize : bnt  in  Rulfia,  Iceland,  and 
Siberia,  where  the  climate  is  lels  rigorous,  and  the  people  a 
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little  'more  advanced  in  civilization,  be-feems  to  be  better  ac- 
compliihcd.  Thefe  changes  are  occafioned  folely  by  the  in' 
fluence  of  thofe  climates,  which  produce  no  great  alteration 
in  the  figure  of  this  dog;  for  in  each  of  thefe  climates,  his 
ears  are  creft , his  hair  thick  and  long,  his  afpeft  wild,  and  he 
barks  lefs  frequently,  and  in  a different  manner,  than  in  more 
favourable  climates,  where  he  acquires  a finer  polilh.  The 
Iceland  dog  is  the  only  one  that  has  not  his  ears  entirely  ere£l; 
for  their  extremities  are  a little  inclined  ; and  Iceland,  of  all  the 
norihern  regions,  has  been  longefl:  inhabited  by  half-civilized 
men. 

The  fiime  thepherd’s  dog,  when  brought  into  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  among  a people  perfectly  civilized,  as  Britain, 
Brahoe,  Germany,  would,  by  the  mere  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate, lofe  his  favage  afpe£t,  his  ereft  ears,  his  rude,  thick, 
long  hair,  and  afllime  the  figure  of  a bull  dog,  the  hound,  and 
the  Irilh  grey-hound.  The  bull  dog  and  Irifli  grey-hound  have 
their  ears  flill  partly  erc(ft,  and  very  much  i-efemble,  both  in 
their  manners  and  fangulnary  temper,  the  dog  from  which  they 
derive  their  origin.  The  hound  is  farthell  removed  from  the 
fliepherd’s  dog ; for  his  ears  are  long  and  entirely  pendulous. 
The  gentlenets,  docility,  and  even  the  timidity  of  the  hound,  are 
proofs  of  his  great  degeneration,  or  rather  of  the  great  per- 
I'cttllon  he  has  acquired  by  the  long  and  careful  education  be- 
llowed on  him  by  m'an. 

The  hound,  the  harrier,  and  the  terrier,  conftitute  but  one 
race ; for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  the  fame  litter,  hounds, 
harriers,  and  terriers,  have  been  brought  forth,  though  the 
female  hound  had  been  covered  by  only  one  of  thefe  three  dogs. 
The  common  harrier  may  connedt  with  the  Dalmatian  dog,  or 
harrier  of  Bengal,  becaufe  they  difl'er  only  in  having  more  or 
fewer  fpots  on  their  coat.  We  may  alfo  link  the  turn-fpit,  or 
terrier  with  crooked  legs,  with  the  common  terrier;  becaufe 
the  defeft  in  the  legs  of  the  former  has  originally  proceeded 
from  a difeafe  fimilar  to  the  rickets,  with  which  fome  indivi- 
duals had  been  afle^iled,  and  tranfraitted  the  deformity  to  their 
defeendants. 

The  hound,  when  tranfported  Into  Spain  and  Barbar}q 
where  all  animals  have  fine,  long,  bufliy  hair,  would  be  con- 
verted into  the  fpaniel  and  water-dog.  The  great  and  fmall 
fpaniel,  which  difler  only  In  fize,  when  brought  into  Britain, 
have  changed  their  white  colour  into  black,  and  become,  by 
the  influence  of  climate,  the  great  and  little  king  Charles’s 
dog.  To  thefe  may  be  joined  the  pyrame,  which  is  only  a king 
<lharlcs’s  dog,  black  like  the  others,  but  marked  with  red  on 
the  four  legs,  and  a fpot  of  the  fame  colour  above  each  eye,  and 
fell  the  muzzle. 

'I'he  Irilh  grey-hound,  tranfported  to  the  north,  is  become 
the  great  Danilh  dog ; and,  when  carried  to  the  fouth,  was  con- 
verted into  the  common  grey-hound.  The  largeft  grey-hounds 
come  from  the  Levant,  thofe  of  a fmaller  fize  from  Italy ; and 
thofe  Italian  grey-hounds,  carried  into  Britain,  have  been  Bill 
farther  diminilhed. — The  great  Danilh  dog,  tranfported  into 
Ireland,  the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epirus,  and  Albania,  has  been 
changed  into  the  Irifh  grey-hound,  which  is  the  largefl;  of  all 
dogSi — The  bull  dog,  trani'ported  from  Britain  to  Denmark,  is 
become  the  little  Danilh  dog;  and  the  latter,  brought  into 
warm  climates,  has  been  converted  into  the  Turkilh  dog.  All 
thefe  races,  with  their  varieties,  have  been  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  joined  to  the  eflefts  of  Ihelter,  food,  and 
education.  The  other  dogs  are  not  pure  races,  but  have  pro- 
ceeded from  commixtures  of  thofe  already  deferibed.  Some 
naturalifts  have  marked,  in  a table,  the  double  origin  of  thefe 
mongrels. — ^’I'he  grey-hound  and  Irilh  grey-hound  have  pro- 
duced the  mongrel  grey-hound,  called  alfo  the  grey-hound  with 
wolf’s  hair.  The  muzzle  of  this  mongrel  is  lefs  pointed  than 
that  of  the  true  grey-hound,  which  is  very  rare  in  France. — 


The  great  Danilli  dog  and  the  large  Ipaniel  have  produced  the 
Calabrian  dog,  which  is  a beautiful  animal,  with  long  bulh'y 
hair,  and  larger  than  the  Irifli  grey-hound. — The  fpaniel  and 
terrier  have  produced  the  dog  called  burgos. — From  th«  fpaniel 
and  little  Danilh  dog  has  proceeded  the  lion  dog,  which  is  now 
very  rare. 

The  dogs  with  long,  fine,  crifped  hair,  called  the  louffe- 
dogs,  and  which  are  larger  than  the  water-dog,  proceed  from 
the  fpaniel  and  water-dog. — The  little  water-dog  comes  from 
the  water-dog  and  fmall  fpaniel. — from  the  bull-dog  and  Irilh 
grey-hound  proceeds  a mongrel  called  the  majlij}-,  which  is 
larger  than  the  bull-dog,  'and  refembles  the  latter  more  than 
the  Irilh  grey-hound. — The  pug-dog  proceeds  from  the  bull- 
dog and  I'mall  Danilh  dog. 

All  thefe  dogs  are  fimple  mongrels,  and  are  produced  by  the 
commixture  of  two  pure  races.  But  there  are  other  dogs, 
called  double  viongreh,  becaule  they  proceed  from  the  jundtion  of 
a jmre  race  with  a mongrel.  The  baftard  paug-dog  is  a double 
mongrel  from  a mixture  of  the  pug-dog  with  the  little  Danilh 
dog.  The  Alicant  dog  is  alfo  a double  mongrel,  proceeding 
from  the  pug-dog  and  fmall  fpaniel.  The  Maltefe,  or  lap- 
dog,  is  a double  mongrel,  produced  between  the  fmall  fpanid 
and  little  water-dog. 

Lallly,  there  are  dogs  which  may  be  called  triple  mongrel:-, 
becaufe  they  are  pn'oduced  by  two  mixed  races.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  Artois  and  lllois  dogs,  which  are  pjroduced  by  the  pug- 
dog  and  the  ballard  ]:>ug-dog ; to  which  may  be  added  the  dogs 
called  Jlreet-dogs,  which  refemble  no  particular  kind,  becaufe 
they  proceed  from  races  which  have  p)revioully  been  feveral 
times  mixed. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  wifli  to  dired  their  inquiries  ftill  far- 
ther will  find  a fyllematic  catalogue  of  all  the  known  dogs,  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds.  Hav- 
ing thus  traced  the  varieties  of  the  Dog,  and  noticed  the  p)e- 
culiarities  of  each,  we  fhall  now  give  its  general  natural  hif- 
tor}^ 

From  the  ftriuSture  of  the  teeth,  It  might  be  concluded  a 
priari  that  the  dog  is  a carnivorous  animal.  He  does  not, 
however,  eat  indiferiminately  every  kind  of  animal  fivbftance. 
There  are  fome  birds,  as  the  columbus  arfticus,  which  tha 
water-dog  will  lay  hold  of  with  keennefs,  but  will  not  bring  out 
of  the  water,  becaufe  its  fmell  is  exceedingly  offenfive  to  him. 
He  will  not  eat  the  bones  of  a goofe,  crow,  or  hawk  ; but  h® 
devours  even  the  putrid  flelh  of  moft  other  animals.  He  is  pof- 
fefled  of  fuch  ftrong  digeftive  piowers,  as  to  draw  nourifliment 
from  the  hardell  bones.  When  flefh  cannot  be  procured,  he 
will  eat  fifh,  fruits,  fuccul’ent  herbs,  and  bread  of  all  kinds. 
When  opprefl'ed  with  ficknefs,  to  which  he  is  \try  fubjeft, 
efp^ecially  in  the  beginning-of  fummer,  and  before  ill  weather, 
in  order  to  procure  a piuke,  he  eats  the  leaves  of  the  quicken- 
grafs,  the  bearded  wheat-grafs,  or  the  rough  cock’s  foot  grafs, 
which  gives  him  immediate  relief.  When  he  deals  a piece  of 
flefli,  as  confeious  of  the  immorality  of  the  a£lion,  he  runs  off 
with  his  tail  hanging  and  bent  in  betwixt  his  legs.  Flis  drink 
is  water,  which  he  takes  in  linall  quantities  at  a time,  by  lick- 
ing with  his  tongue.  He  is  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  lick  in 
this  manner,  otherwife  his  nofe  would  be  immerfed  in  the  wa- 
ter. His  excrements  are  generally  hard  fcybals,  which,  efpe- 
cially  after  eating  bones,  are  white,  and  once  went  by  the 
abfurd  name  of  album  greecum.  This  album  grsecum  was 
for  a long  time  in  great  repute  as  a dmg;  but  it  is  now  en- 
tirely difregarded.  He  does  not  throw  out  his  excrements  pro- 
mifeuoufly  upon  every  thing  that  hapipens  to  be  in  the  way, 
but  np)on  Bones,  trunks  of  trees,  or  barren  places.  This  is  a 
wife  inBitution  of  nature  ; for  the  excrements  of  a dog  deBroy. 
almoB  every  vegetable  or  animal  fubllance.  They  arc  of  fuch 
an  acrid  nature,  that  if  a man’s  flioe  touches  them  when  Tej 
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«TT»l1r  exjx-llecl,  that  particular  part  will  rot  in  a few  clays. 
He  obfen’cs  the  fame  method  in  making  Ins  urine,  which  he 
throws  out  tideways.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a dog  will  not 
•jiafs  a ftone  or  a wall  againll  which  any  other  dog  has  jutled, 
without  following  his  examjile,  although  a hundred"  fliould  oc- 
cur in  a few  minutes,  in  to  much  that  it  is  allonilhing  how 
fuch  a quantity  can  bo  lecreted  fo  cxpeditioutly. 

The  dog  is  an  animal  not  only  of  quick  motion,  but  re- 
tnarkablc  for  travelling  very  long  journeys.  He  can  ealily  keep 
up  with  his  matter,  either  on  f<)Ot  or  horfcback,  for  a whole 
day.  When  fatigued;  he  docs  not  fwcat,  but  lolls  out  his 
tongue.  Every  kind  of  dcjg  can  fwimj  but  the  water-dog  ex- 
cels in  that  retjicft. 

The  dog  runs  rcjund  when  he  is  about  to  lie  down,  in  order 
to  difcovcr  the  moft  proper  tituation.  He  lies  generally  on  his 
bread,  with  his  heacl  turned  to  one  fide,  and  Ibmetimcs  with 
his  head  above  his  two  fore  feet.  He  ileeps  little,  and  even 
that  does  not  feem  to  be  very  quiet  ; fur  he  often  Harts,  and 
feems  to  hear  with  more  acutenefs  in  lleep  than  when  awake. 
Dogs  have  a tremulous  motion  in  lleep,  frec|ueiitly  move  their 
legs,  and  bark,  which  is  an  indication  of  dreaming.  Ther'  are 
pollefl'ed  of  the  feufe  of  I'melling  in  a very  high  degree.  They 
can  trace  their  matter  by  the  fmcll  of  his  feet  in  a church,  or 
in  the  Itrects  of  a populous  city;  but  this  fenfation  is  not  equally 
ftrong  in  every'  kind.  The  hound  can  tpace  game,  or  his  mat- 
ter’s Heps,  24  hours  afteiwards.  He  harks  more  furioully  the 
nearer  he  apjiroaches  the  fowls,  uiilefs  he  be  beaten  and  trained 
to  filence.  The  dog  eats  envioully,  with  obliqrre  eyes ; is  an 
enemy  to  beggars  ; bites  at  a Hone  Hung  at  him  ; is  fond  of  lick- 
ing wounds ; howls  at  certain  notes  in  mutic,  and  often  urines 
on  hearing  them. 

With  regard  to  the  propagation  of  dogs,  the  females  admit 
the  males  before  they  are  12  months  old.  They  remain  in  fea- 
fon  10,  12,  or  er-en  15  days,  during  which  time  they  will  ad- 
mit a variety  of  males.  7'hcy  come  in  fealbn  generally  twice 
in  the  year,  and  more  frecpiently  in  the  cold  than  In  the  hot 
memths.  The  male  difeuvers  the  condition  of  the  female  by 
the  fmell ; but  Hic  feldom  admits  him  the  firft  .fix  or  feven 
days.  One  coitus  will  make  her  conceive  a great  number  of 
young ; but,  when  not  rellrained.  Hie  will  admit  feveral  dogs 
every  day ; Hie  feems  to  have  no  choice  or  predlleftion,  except 
in  favour  of  large  dogs  : from  this  circumHance  it  fometiines 
happens,  that  a fmall  female,  who  has  admitted  a mafliH',  pe- 
riflies  in  bringing  forth  her  young.  During  the  time  of  copu- 
lation, thefe  animals  cannot  feparate  themfelves,  but  remain 
united  fo  long  as  the  erertion  fubfiHs.  This  is  owing  to  the 
Itrufture  of  the  parts.  The  dog  has  not  only  a bone  in  his  pe- 
nis, but  in  the  middle  of  the  coiyms  cavernofum  there  is  a large 
hollow,  which  is  dlHcnded  in  the  time' of  ereftion  to  a conli- 
derable  bulk.  'I’he  female,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a larger 
clitoris  than  jierhaps  any  other  animal  : befides,  a large  firm 
protuberance  rifes  in  the  time  of  copulation,  and  remains  per- 
haps longer  than  that  of  the  male,  and  prevents  him  from  re- 
tiring till  it  fuhfidcs  : accordingly,  after  the  aft  of  copulation 
is  over,  the  male  turns  alxiut  in  order  to  reH  himfelf  on  his 
legs,  and  remains  in  that  pofitiun  till  the  jiarts  turn  flaccid. 
The  female  goes  with  young  about  nine  weeks.  They'  gene- 
rally bring  forth  from  fix  to  twelve  pnpp.ies.  Thofe  of  a fmall 
fize  bring  forth  rive,  four,  and  foinetimes  but  two.  They  con- 
tinue to  copulate  and  bring  forth  during  life,  which  lalls'  gene- 
rally about  14  or  15  years.  The  whelps  are  commonly'  blind, 
and  cannot  open  their  eyes  till  the  10th  or  12th  day  : the  males" 
are  like  the  dog,  the  females  like  tlie  bitch.  In  the  fimrth 
month  they  lofe  fome  of  their  teeth,  which  are  foon  fuccceded 
by  others. 

The  dog  has  fo  Hrong  a refemblancc  to  the  wolf  and  the 
Cox,  that  he  is  commonly  Hippofod  to  be  the  produtition  of  one 
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or  other  of  thofe  animals  tamed  and  civilized.  EuHbn  Informs 
us,  that  he  kept  a young  dog  and  a young  wolf  together  till 
they  were ^ three  years  of  age;  without  their  difeovering  the 
leaH  inclination  to  copulate.  He  made  the  fame  experiment 
upon  a dog  and  a fox ; but  their  antipathy  was  rather  increafed 
when  the  female  was  in  'feafon.  Irioni  thefe  experiments  he 
concludes,  that  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  perfeclly^dlHinft 
genera  of  animals.  There  h-ave,  however,  lately  been  two  in- 
Hanccs  to  the  contrary;  one  in  confequer.ee  of  an  experiment 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  amd  the  other  by  a keeper  of 
wild  animals  in  Holborn,  who  turned  a wolf  to  a Pomeranian 
bitch  ill  heat.  The  congrefs  was  immediate,  and  as  ufual 
between  dog  and  bitch  ; and  Ihe  produced  ten  pujipies.  Mr. 
Pennant  faw  one  of  them  at  Gordon  Caille,  that  had  veiy  much 
the  refemblancc  of  a wolf,  and  alfo  much  of  its  - nature;  being 
Hipped  at  a v.'eak  deer,  it  iiiHantly  caught  at  the  animal’s 
throat,  and  killed  it.  He  could  not  learn,  he  fays,  whether 
this  mongrel  continued  Its  fpecles ; but  another  of  the  fame 
kind  did,  and  flocked  the  neighboui'hood  of  Fochabers,  in  the 
County  of  Moray,  where  it  was  kept,  with  a multitude  of  curs 
of  a moH  wolfifla  afpeit. 

Y/ith  regard  to  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  dog;  in  a fa- 
vage  Hate,  he  is  fierce,  cruel,  and  voracious ; but,  when 
civilized  and  accuflomed  to  live  with  men,  he  is  poflefled  of 
every  amiable  quality.  He  feems  to  have  no  other  defire  than 
to  pleafe  and  protect  his  maHer.  He  is  gentle,  obedient,  fub- 
mlillve,  and  faithful.  Thele  difpofitions,  joined  to  his  almoft 
unbounded  fagacity,  juHly  claim  the  eHeem  of  mankind* 
Accordingly  no  animal  is  fo  much  carefled  or  refpefted ; he  is 
fo  ductile,  and  fo  much  formed  to  pleafe,  that  he  afl'umes 
the  very  temper  of  the  family  in  which  he  lives. 

j\.n  animal  endowed  with  fuch  uncommon  qualities  muft 
anfwer  many  ufeful  purpofes.  His  fidelity  and  vigilance  are 
daily  employed  to  }>roteft  our  perfons,  our  flocks,  or  our  goods. 
The  acutenefs  of  his  fmell  gains  him  employment  in  hunting : 
he  is  frequently  employed  as  a turnfpit : at  Brulfels,  and  in 
Plolland,  he.i.s  trained  to  draw  little  carts  to  the  herb-market; 
and  in  the  northern  regions  draws  a fledge  with  his  matter  in 
it,  or  lo'aden  with  provifions.  The  Kamtfehatkans,  Efqui- 
maux,  and  Greenlanders,  Hrangers  to  the  fofter  virtues,  treat 
thefe  j)oor  animals  with  great  negleft.  The  former,  during 
fummer,  the  feafon  in  which  they  are  ufelefs,  turn  them  loofa 
to  provide  for  themfelves ; and  recall  them  in  Oftober  into 
their  nfual  confinement  and  labour.  From  that  time  till  fpring 
they  are  fed  with  filh-lx)nes  and  opaiia,  i.  e.  putrid  filh  pre- 
fen'ed  in  pits,  and  ferved  up  to  them  mixed  with  hot  w'a- 
ter.  Thofe  ufed  for  draught  are  caHrated ; and  four,  yoked 
to  the  carriage,  will  draw  five  poods,  or  an  hundred  and  ninety 
Englilh  pounds,  befides  the  driver ; and  thus  louden,  will  tra- 
vel 50  verHs,  or  20  milc.s  a-day ; or  if  unloaden,  on  hardened 
fnow,  on  (liders  of  hone,  a hundred  and  fifty  verHs,  or  a hun- 
dred Englilh  miles. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  the  Kamt- 
fehatkan  dogs  are  of  wolllHi  defeent ; for  wolves  abound  in 
that  country,  in  all  parts  of  Siberia,  and  even  under  the  arftic 
circle.  If  their  mailer  is  flung  out  of  Ills  fledge,  they  want 
the  afl’eftionalc  fidelity  of  the  European  kind,  and  leave  him 
to  follow',  never  llojiping  till  the  fledge  is  overturned,  or  ellc 
flopped  by  fume  impediment.  The  great  traveller  of  the  13th 
century,  "Marco  Polo,  had  knowledge  of  this  Ipecies  of  con- 
veynnce  from  the  merchants  who  went  far  north  lotratlic  for  the 
jirecious  furs.  He  deferihes  the  lledgcs ; adds,  that  they  w'ere. 
drawn  by  fix  great  dogs;  and  that  they  changed  them  and  the 
fledges  on  the  road,  as  we  do  at  prefent  in  going  poH.  The. 
Kamtfdialkans  make  ufe  of  the  Hiins  of  dogs  for  clothing,  and 
the  long  hair  for  ornament  : I'ome  nations  arc  fond  of  them  as 
a food ; and  reckon  a fat  dog  a great  delicacy.  Both  the 
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Afiatlcand  American  favages  nfe  thefe  animals  In  facrlfices  to 
thoir  gods,  to  befpeak  favour,  or  avert  evil.  When  the  Koreki 
dread  any  infe6tion,  they  kill  a dog,  wind  the  inteltincs  round 
two  poles,  and  pafs  between  them. 

The  Greenlanders  are  not  better  mailers.  They  leave  their 
dogs  to  feed  on  mufcles  or  berries ; uiilcfs  in  a great  capture  of 
teals,  when  they  treat  them  with  the  blood  and  garbage. 
Thefe  people  alfo  fometinies  eat  their  dogs ; nfe  the  ikins  for 
coverlets,  for  clothing,  or  to  border  and  feam  their  habits; 
and  their  bell:  thread  is  made  of  the  guts.  Thefe  northern 
dogs  In  general  are  large;  and  in  the  frigid  parts  at  lead 
have  the  a]>pearance  of  wolves ; are  ufually  white,  with  a 
black  face;  fometimes  varied  with  black  and  white,  fometimes 
all  white ; rarely  brown  or  all  black ; have  lliarp  nofes,  thick 
hair,  and  diort  tars ; and  feldoin  bark,  but  let  up  a Ibrt  of 
growl  or  fawage  howl.  They  Deep  abroad ; and  make  a lodging 
in  the  fnow,  lying  with  only  their  nofes  out.  They  fwim 
mod  excellently ; and  will  hunt  in  packs,  the  ptarmigan,  arftic 
fox,  polar  bear,  and  feals  lying  on  the  ice.  The  natives  fome- 
times ufe  them  in  the  chafe  of  the  bear.  They  are  excclTively 
fierce;  and,  like  wolves,  indantly  fiy  on  the  few  domedic  ani- 
mals introduced  into  Greenland.  They  will  fight  among  Ihem- 
felves  even  to  death.  Canine  madnefs  is  unknown  in  Green- 
land. Supplying  to  the  natives  the  place  of  horfes,  the  Green- 
landers faden  to  their  Hedges  from  four  to  ten  ; and  thus  make 
their  vifits  in  favage  date,  or  bring  home  the  animals  they 
have  killed.  Egcde  fays  that  they  will  travel  over  the  ice^  15 
German  miles  in  a day,  or  60  Englidi,  with  fledges  loadeii 
with  their  maders  and  live  or  fix  large  feals. 

Thofe  of  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Iceland  have  a great  re- 
femblance  to  them.  As  to  thofe  of  Newfoundland,  it  is  not 
certain  that  there  is  anydidinft  breed  : mod  of  them  are  curs, 
with  a crofs  of  the  madid':  fome  will,  and  others  will  not 
take  the  water,  abfolutely  refufing  to  go  in.  The  country  was 
found  uninhabited,  which  makes  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  introduced  by  the  Europeans ; who  ufe  them,  as  the  fac- 
tory does  in  Hudfon’s  bay,  to  draw  firing  from  the  woods  to 
the  forts.  The  favages  who  trade  to  Hudfon’s  bay  make  ufe 
of  the  wolfidt  kind  to  draw  their  furs. 

It  is  fmgular,  that  the  race  of  European  dogs  Ihow  as  drong 
an  antipathy  to  this  American  fpecies  as  they  do  to  the  wolf 
itfelf.  They  never  meet  with  them,  but  they  fhow  all  poflible 
figns  of  diflike,  and  will  fall  on  and  worry  them ; while  the 
wolfifh  breed,  with  every  mark  of  timidity,  puts  its  tail  be- 
tween its  legs,  and  runs  from  the  rage  of  the  others.  This 
averdon  to  the  wolf  is  natural  to  all  genuine  dogs  ; for  it  is 
well  known  that  a whelp,  which  has  never  feen  a wolf,  will  at 
fird  fight  tremble,  and  run  to  its  mader  for  prote£Iion : an  old 
dog  will  indantly  attack  it.  Yet  thefe  animals  may  be  made 
to  breed  with  one  another,  as  has  been  already  diewn.  The  dog 
is  liable  to  many  difeafes,  as  the  fcab,  the  hydrophobia,  &c.  and 
he  is  alfo  very  fubjeft  to  the  taenia  or  tape-worm,  efpecially  if 
he  drinks  dirty  water. 

II.  The  fecond  fpecies  of  this  genus  is  the  Lupus,  or  Wolf. 
See  PI.  66.  He  has  a long  head,  pointed  nofe,  ears  ere£I  and 
Ihaq),  long  legs  well  clothed  with  hair ; tail  budiy  and  bend- 
ing down,  with  the  tip  black  ; head  and  neck  alh-coloured ; 
btrdy  generally  pale  brown  tinged  with  yellow : fometimes 
found  white,  and  fometimes  entirely  black.  The  wolf  is  Jarger 
and  fiercer  than  a^  dog.  His  eyes  f[)arklc,  and  there  is  a great 
degree  of  fury  and  wildnefs  in  his  looks.  Pie  draws  up  his 
claws  when  he  walks,  to  prevent  his  tread  from  being  heard. 
Plis  neck  is  fliort,  but  admits  of  very  quick  motion  to  either 
fide.  His  teeth  arc  large  and  fliarp;  and  his  bite  is  terrible, 
as  his  ftrength  is  great.  The  wolf,  cruel,  but  cowardly  and 
fufpicious,  flies  from  man;  and  fcldom  ventures  out  of  the 
•woods,  except  prelTed  by  hunger ; but  when  this  becomes  ex- 


treme, he  braves  danger,  and  will  attack  men,  horfe-s,  dog<, 
and  cattle  of  all  kinds ; even  the  grayes  of  the  dead  are  not 
proof  againft  his  raj)acity. 

Unlike  the  dog,  he  is  an  enemy  to  all  fociety,  and  keeps  no 
company  even  with  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies.  When  fcveral 
wolves  appear  together,  it  is  not  u fociety  of  ]>eace,  but  of  war; 
it  is  attended  with  tumult  and  dreadful  prowlings,  and  indicate# 
an  attack  iipon  fome  large  animal,  as  a flag,  an  ox,  or  a for- 
midable maftift.  This  military  expedition  is  no  fooncr  finifhed 
than  they  feparate,  and  each  returns  in  filence  to  his  folitude. 
There  is  even  little  intercourfe  between  the  males  and  females : 
they  feel  the  mutual  attraftions  of  love  but  once  a year,  and 
never  remain  long  together.  The  females  come  in  feafon  in 
winter:  many  males  follow  the  fame  female;  and  this  afl’oei- 
ation  is  more  bloody  than  the  former;  for  they  growl,  chafe, 
fight,  and  tear  one  another,  and  often  facrifice  him  that  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  female.  The  female  commonly  flies  a long  time, 
fatigues  her  admirers,  and  retires,  while  they  lleep,  with  tfift 
moft  alert  or  moft  favourite  male. 

The  feafon  of  love  continues  only  twelve  or  fifteen  da3’’s ; it 
commences  with  the  oldell  females  ; the  young  ones  are  not  fo, 
early  difpofed.  The  males  have  no  marked  period,  but  are- 
equally  ready  at  all  times.  They  go  from  female  to  female, 
according  as  they  are  in  a condition  to  receive  them.  They 
begin  with  the  old  females  about  the  end  of  December,  and 
finllh  with  the  young  ones  in  the  month  of  Febniary,  or  begin- 
ning of  March.  The  time  of  geftation  is  about  three  months 
and  a half;  anti  young  whelps  are  found  from  the  end  ofi 
April  to  the  month  of  July.  The  wolves  copulate  like 
the  dogs,  and  have  an  ofieous  penis,  furrounded  with  a ring, 
which  fwells,  and  hinders  them  from  feparating.  "VN^hen  tlie 
females  are  about  to  bring  forth,  they  I'earch  for  a concealed 
place  in  the  inmoll  recefl'es  of  the  foreft.  After  fixing  on  the 
fpot,  they  make  it  fmooth  and  plain  for  a confiderable  fpace, 
by  cutting  and  tearing  up  with  their  teeth  all  the  brambles  and 
brufli-wood.  They  then  bring  great  quantities  of  mofs,  and 
prepare  a commodious  bed  for  their  young,  which  are  generally 
five  or  fix,  though  fometimes  they  bring  forth  feven,  eight, 
and  even  nine,  but  never  Id's  than  three.  The)'-  come  into  the 
world,  blind,  like  the  dogs ; the  mother  fuckles  them  fome 
weeks,  and  foon  learns  them  to  eat  fldh,  which  fhe  prepares- 
for  them  by  tearing  it  into  fmall  pieces.  Some  time  after  flie 
brings  them  field-mice,  young  hares,  partridges,  and  living 
fowls.  The  young  wolves  begin  by  playing  with  thefe  animals, 
and  at  laft  worry  them ; then  the  mother  pulls  oft'  the  feathers, 
tears  them  in  pieces,  and  gives  a part  to  each  of  her  j'oung. 
They  never  leave  their  den  till  the  end  of  fix  weeks  or  two 
months.  They  then  follow  their  mother,  who  leads  them  to 
drink  in  the  hollow  tmnk  of  a tree,  or  in  fome  neighbouring 
pool. , She  condufls  them  back  to  the  den,  or,  when  any 
danger  is  apprehended,  obliges  them  to  conceal  themfelves  elfe- 
where.  Though,  like  other  females,  the  flie-wolf  is  naturally 
more  timid  than  the  male  ; yet  when  her  young  are  attacked, 
fli;  defends  them  with  intrepidity ; fl;c  lofes  all  fenfe  of  danger, 
and  becomes  i)erfe£lly  furioiTS.  She  never  leaves  them  till  their 
education  i.s  finiflied,  till  they  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  need  no 
afliftance  or  jirotedlion,  and  have  acquired  talents  fit  for  rapine, 
which  generally  happens  In  ten  or  twelve  mouths  after  their 
firft  teeth  (which  commonly  fall  out  in.  the  firll  month)  are  re- 
placed. 

Wolves  acquire  their  full  growth  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  and  live  15  or  20  years.  When  old,  they  turn  whitifh, 
and  their  teeth  are  much  worn.  When  full,  or  fatigued,  they 
fleep,  but  more  during  the  day  than  the  night,  and  it  is  always- 
a kind  of  flight  flumber.  They  drink  often  ; and  in  the  lime 
of  drought,  when  there  is  no  water  in  the  hollows,  or  in  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  they  repair,  fcveral  times  in  a day,  to  th» 
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broolcs  or  rivulets.  Though  extremely  voracious,  If  fupplied 
with  water,  they  can  pals  tour  or  five  days  without  meat. 

The  wolf  has  great  ttrength,  more  elpecially  in  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  body,  in  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  jaws.  He 
canies  a flieep  in  his  mouth,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  outnins 
the  lliepherd  j fo  that  he  can  only  be  flopped  or  deprived  of 
his  prey  by  dogs.  His  bite  is  cruel,  and  always  more  obflinate 
in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  refiflance  j for  when  an 
animal  can  defend  itfelf,  he  is  cautious  and  circumfpeft.  He 
never  fights  but  from  necelfity,  and  not  from  motives  of 
courage.  When  wounded  with  a ball,  he  cries ; and  yet,  when 
difpatching  him  with  bludgeons,  he  complains  not.  When  he 
falls  into  a fnare,  he  is  fo  overcome  with  terror,  that  he  may 
be  either  killed  or  taken  alive  without  refiflance : he  allows 
himl'clf  to  be  chained,  muzzled,  and  led  where  you  pleafe, 
without  exhibiting  the  leafl  fymptom,  of  refentment  or  dif- 
content. 

Tile  lenles  of  the  wolf  are  very  acute,  but  particularly  his 
fenfeof  fraelling,  which  often  extends  farther  than  his  eye.  He 
likewile  feents  living  animals  very  far,  and  himts  them  a long 
time  by  this  property.  Though  he  prefers  living  to  dead  ani- 
mals j yet  he  devours  the  mofl  putrid  carcafes.  He  is  fond  of 
human  llefli  j and,  if  flronger,  he  would  perhaps  eat  no  other. 
Wolves  have  been  known  to  follow  armies,  to  come  in  troops 
to  the  field  of  battle,  where  bodies  are  carelefsly  interred,  to 
tear  them  up,  and  to  devour  them  with  infatiable  avidity : and, 
when  once  accuflomed  to  human  fjefli,  thel'e.  animals  ever 
after  attack  men,  prefer  the  fliepherd  to  the  flock,  devour  wo- 
men, and  carry  off  children.  Wolves  of  this  vicious  difpo- 
fition  are  called  loups  garoux  by  the  French  peafants,  who 
fuppofe  them  to  be  pofl’clTed  with  fome  evil  fpiritS5  and  of 
this  nature  were  the  were  wulfs  of  the  old  Saxons. 

The  wolf  inhabits  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America ; Kamtfchatka,  and  even  as  high  as  the  ar£Hc 
circle.  The  wolves  of  North  America  are  the  fmallefl  ; and, 
when  reclaimed,  are  the  dogs  of  the  natives  : the  wolves  of 
Senegal  are  largefl  and  fiercefl  j they  prey  in  company  with 
the  lion.  Thofe  of  the  Cape  are  grey  ftriped  with  black 
others  arc  black.  They  are  found  in  Africa  as  low  as  the 
Cape ; and  are  believed  to  inhabit  New  Holland,  animals  re- 
fembling  them  having  been  feen  there  by  the  late  circumnavi- 
gators. Dampier’s  people  alfo  faw  fome  half-flarved  animals 
in  the  fame  country,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  wolves.  In 
the  eafl,  and  particularly  in  Perfia,  wolves  are  exhibited  as 
fpedtacles  to  the  people.  When  young,  they  are  learned  to 
dance,  or  rather  to  perform  a kind  of  wreflling  with  a number 
of  men.  Chardin  tells  us,  that  a wolf,  well  educated  in  dan- 
cing, is  fold  at  500  French  crowns.  This  fa£l  proves,  that 
thefc  animals,  by  time  and  reflraint,  are  lufceptible  of  fome 
kind  of  education.  M.  Buffon  brought  up  feveral  of  them  : 
“ When  young,  or  during  their  firfl  year  (he  informs  us),  they 
are  very  docile,  and  even  carefiing ; and,  if  well  fed,  neither 
diflurb  the  poultry  nor  any  other  animal : but,  at  the  age  of 
18  months  or  two  years,  their  natural  ferocity  appears,  and 
they  mufl  be  chained,  to  prevent  them  from  running  off  and 
doing  mifehief.  I brought  up  one  till  the  age  of  18  or -19 
months,  in  a court  along  with  fowls,  none  of  which  he  ever 
attacked  j but,  for  his  firfl  efl'ay,  he  killed  the  whole  in  one 
night,  without  eating  any  of  them.  Another,  having  broken 
his  chain,  ran  off,  after  killing  a dog  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  great  familiarity.” 

Whole  countries  are  fometimes  obliged  to  arm,  in  order  to 
deftroy  the  wolves.  Princes  have  particular  equipages  for  this 
fpecies  of  hunting,  which  is  botli  ufeful  and  necefl'ary.  Hun- 
ters diftinguifli  wolves  Into  young,  old,  and  mry  old.  They 
know  them  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet.  The  older  the  wolf, 
his  feet  arc  the  larger.  Th*  fhc-wolf’s  feet  are  longer  and  more 


llender ; her  heel  Is  alfo  fmallcr,  and  her  toe.s  thinner,  A good 
blood-hound  is  neceffary  for  hunting  the  wolf : and,  when  he 
falls  into  the  feent,  he  mufl  be  coaxed  and  encouraged)  for  all 
dogs  have  an  averfion  from  the  wolf,  and  proceed  with  coldnels 
in  the  chace.  When  the  wolf  is  raifed,  the  grey-hounds  are 
let  loofe  in  pairs,  and  one  is  kept  for  diflodging  him,  if  he  gets 
under  cover;  the  other  dogs  are  led  before  as  a referve.  The 
firfl  pair  are  let  loofe  after  the  wolf,  and  are  fupportedby  a* 
man  on  horfeback ; then  the  fecond  pair  are  let  loofe  at  the 
diflance  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  paces ; and,  laftly,  the  third, 
pair;  when  the  other  dogs  begin  to  join  and  to  teafe  the  wolf. 
The  whole  together  foon  reduce  him  to  the  laft  extremity ; and 
the  hunters  complete  the  bufinefs  by  ftabbing  him  with  dag- 
gers. The  dogs  have  fuch  a relu6tance  to  the  wolfs  flefh,  that 
it  mufl  be  prepared  and  feafoned  before  they  will  eat  it.  The- 
wolf  may  alfo  be  hunted  with  beagles  or  hounds ; but  as  he 
darts  always  flraight  forward,  and  runs  for  a whole  day  with- 
out flopping,  the  chace  is  irkfome,'  unlefs  the  beagles  be  flip- 
ported  with  grey-hounds,  to  teafe  him,  and  give  the  hounds 
time  to  come  up. 

Wolves  are  now  fo  rare  In  the  populated  parts  of  America, 
that  the  inhabitants  leave  their  flieep  the  whole  night  un- 
guarded : yet  the  governments  of  Pennfylvania  and  New  Jerley 
did  fome  years  ago  allow  a reward  of  twenty  fhillings,  and  the 
lafl  even  thirty  fliillingSr  for  the  killing  of  ever}'  wolf.  Tra- 
dition informed  them  what  a fcourge  thofe  animals  had  Been 
to  the  colonies ; fo  they  wifely  determined  to  prevent  the  like 
evil.  ,In  their  infant  flate,  wolves  came  down  in  multitudes 
from  the  mountains,  often  attrafted  by  the  fmell  of  the  corpfes 
of  hundreds  of  Indians  who  died  of  the  flnall-pox,  brought  among 
them  by  the  Europeans  : but  the  animals  did  not  confine  their 
infults  to  the  dead,  but  even  devoured  in  their  huts  the  fick 
and  dying  lavages.  , 

Befides  being  hunted,  wolves  are  deflroyed  by  pitfalls,  traps, 
or  poifon.  A pealant  in  France  who  kills  a wolf,  carries  its 
head  from  village  to  village,  and  colleiffs  fome  fmall  reward 
from  the  inhabitants  : the  Kirghis-Coffacks  take  the  wolves  by 
the  help  of  a large  hawk  called  berkut,  which  is  trained  for  the 
diverfion,  and  will  faflen  on  them  and  tear  out  their  eyes. 
Britain,  a few  centuries  ago,  was  much  infefled  by  them.  It 
was,  as  appears  by  Hollingflied,  very  noxious  to  the  flocks  in 
Scotland  in  15775  nor  was  it  entirely  extiqiatcd  till  about 
1680,  when  the  lafl  wolf  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  famous  Sir 
Ewen  Cameron.  We  may  therefore  with  confidence  affert  the 
non-exiflence  of  thefe  animals,  notwithflanding  M.  de  Bufi'oa 
maintains  that  the  Englifli  declare  to  the  contrary.  It  has 
been  a received  opinion,  that  the  other  parts  of  thefe  kingdom.s 
were  in  early  times  delivered  from  this  jiefl  by  the  care  of  king 
Edgar,  In  England  he  attempted  to  effeft  it,  by  commuting 
the  punifhments  of  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a 
certain  number  of  wolves  tongues  from  each  criminal ; and  in 
Wales,  by  converting  the  tax  of  gold  and  lilver  into  an  annual, 
tax  of  300  wolves  heads.  But,  notwithflanding  thefe  endea- 
vours, and  the  allertions  of  fome  authors,  his  feheme  proved 
abortive.  We  find,  that  fome  centuries  after  the  reign  of  that 
Saxon  monarch,  thefe  animals  were  again  increal'cd  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  be  deemed  the  objeifl  of  royal  attention : ac- ' 
cordingly  Edward  I.  ifl'ued  out  his  royal  mandate  to  Peter  Cor- 
bet to  fnperintend  and  aflill  in  the  dcflrndfion  of  them  In  the 
feveral  counties  of  Gloucefler,  Worcefter,  Hereford,  Salop,  and 
Stafford;  and  in  the  adjacent  county  of  DSrby  (as  Cambden,. 
p.  902,  informs  us)  certain  perfons  at  Wormhill  held  their 
lands  by  the  duty  of  hunting  and  taking  the  wolves  that  in- 
fefled the  country,  whence  they  were  liyled  wolve-buni . Tix 
lookback  into  the  Saxon  times,  we  find,  that  in  Athclllan’s 
reign,  wolves  abounded  fo  in  Yorkthire,  that  a retreat  was- 
built  at  Flixton  in  that  county,  “ tp  defend  pallengcrs  from  thee 
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-v.’oTves,  ih.it  they  Himihl  not  be  devoured  by  them  and  fuch 
ravages  did  thele  animals  make  during  winter,  particularly  in 
January,  when  the  cold  was  levereft,  that  the  Saxons  dillin- 
guilhed  that  month  by  the  name  of  the  Hvolf-movth.  They  all'o 
called  an  out-law  ^uof's  head,  as  being  out  of  the  proteftion 
of  the  law,  proferibed,  and  as  liable  to  be  killed  as  that  de- 
, ftm6tive  bead.  Ireland  was  infefted  by  wolves  for  many/cen- 
turies after  their  exlindtion  in  England;  for  there  are  accounts 
of  fome  being  found  there  as  late  as  the  year  1,710,  the  laft 
prelcntment  for  killing  of  wolves  being  made  in  the  county 
of  Cork  about  tliat  time. 

- In  many  parts  of  Sweden  the  number  of  wolves  has  been 
contiderably  diminilhed  by  placing  poifoned  carcafes  in  their 
way ; but  in  other  places  they  are  found  in  great  multitudes. 
Hunger  fometimes  compels  them  to  eat  lichens  ; thefe  vegeta- 
bles were  found  in  the  body  of  one  killed  by  a foldier;  but  it 
was  fo  weak,  that  it  could  fcai'cely  move.'  It  j)robably  had  fed 
on  the  lichen  vulpinus,  which  is  a known  poilon  to  thefe  ani- 
mals. INladnels,  in  certain  years,  is  apt  to  feize  the  wolf.  The 
confequences  are  often  very  melancholy.  Mad  wolves  will  bite 
hogs  and  dogs,  and  the  laft  again  the  human  fpecies.  In  a 
fmgle  parifti  1 4 perl'ons  were  viiSlims  to  this  dreadful  malad}'. 
The  lymptoms  are  the  fame  with  thofe  attendant  on  the  bite  of 
a mad  dog.  Fur}'-  fparkles  in  their  eyes-,  a glutinous  faliva 
diftils  from  their  mouths ; they  cany  their  tails  low,  and  bite 
indillerently  men  and  beafts.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  difeafe 
happens  in  the  depth  of  winter,  fo  can  never  be  attributed  to 
the  rage  of  the  dog-days.  Often,  towards  fpring,  wolves  get 
upon  the  ice  of  the  fea,  to  prey  on  the  young  feals,  which  they 
catch  afteep  : but  this  repaft  often  proves  fatal . to  them  ; for 
the  ice,  detached  from  the  ftiore,  carries  them  to  a great  dif- 
tance  from  land,  before  they  are  fenfible  of  it.  In  fome  years 
a large  diftrift  is  by  this  means  delivered  from  thefe  pernicious 
beafts ; which  are  heard  howling  in  a moft  dreadful  manner, 
far  in  the  fea.  When  wolves  come  to  make  their  attack 
on  cattle,  the}'  never  fail  atteinj)ting  to  frighten  awa^'  the  men 
by  their  cries ; but  the  foimd  of  the  horn  makes  them  fly  like 
lightning. 

There  is  nothing  valuable  in  the  wolf  but  his  fkin,  which 
■makes  a warm  durable  fur.  His  flefli  is  fo  bad,  that  it  is  rejefted 
with  abhorrence  by  all  other  quadrupeds ; and  no  animal  but  a 
wolf  will  voluntarily  eat  a wolf.  The  fmell  of  his  breath  is  ex- 
ceedingly oft'enfivc^  iVs,  to  appeafe  hunger,  he  fwallows  indiferi- 
minately  every  thing  he  can  find,  corrupted  flefli,  bones,  hair,  fl^ins 
half  tanned  and  covered  with  lime,  'he  vomits  frequently,  and 
empties  himfelf  oftener  than  he  fills.  In  fine,  the  wolf  is  con- 
fummately  difagreeable ; his  afpeft  is  bafe  and  favage,  his  voice 
dreadful,  his  odour  infupportable,  his  difpofition  jierverle,  his 
manners  ferocious;  odious  and  deftrudlive  when  living,  and, 

' wiien  dead,  he  is  perfectly  ufelefs.' 

III.  The  Hy®x.\  has  a ftraight  jointed  tail,  with  the  hair  of 
its  neck  cretl,  fmall  naked  ears,  and  four  toes  on  each  foot. 
See  I’i.  66.  It  inhabits  Afiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Perfia,  and 
Barliary.  Like  the  jackal,  it  violates  the  repofitorics  of  the 
dead,  ami  greedily  devours  the  putrid  contents  of  the  grave; 
like  it,  preys  on  the  herds  and  flocks ; yet,  for  want  of  other 
tlxd,  will  eat  the  robts  of  jilants,  and  the  tender  flioots  of 
the  jialms ; but,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  former,  it  is  an 
imfociable  animal ; is  I'olitary,  and  inhabits  the  chafms  of  the 
rocks.  The  fiqierftitious  Arabs,  when  they  kill  one,  carefully 
bury  the  head,  left  it  fhould  be  cmpiciycd  for  magical  jnirpofcs; 
as  the  neck  was  of  old  by  the  Thefl'alian  forcerefs  : “ Vijccra 
noji  lynch,  non  dine  nodus  hyeetice  dcfuil.”  The  ancients  were 
wild  in  their  opinion  of  the  hyrena;  they  believed  that  its 
iieck  confifted  of  one  bone  wjthout  any  joint ; that  it  changed, 
its  fex  ; imitated  the  human  voice ; had  the  power  of  charming 
■itlie  fliephcrds,  and,  as  it  were,  riveting  them  to  the  place  they 
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flood  on — no  wonder  that  an  ignorant  Arab  fliould  attribute 
pretematural  powers  to  its  remains.  They  are  cnicl,  fierce, 
and  untarneable  animals,  of  a moft  malevolent  afpeft;  have  a 
fort  of  obftinate  courage,  which  will  make  them  face  ftronger 
quadrupeds  than  themfelves.  Kempfer  relates,  that  he  faw 
one  which  had  put  two  lions  to  flight,  regarding  them  with  the 
utmoft  coolnefs.  Their  voice  is  hoarfc,  a difagreeable  mixture 
of  growling  and  roaring. 

Mr.  Pennant  delcribes  a A'anety  of  this  fpecies,  undillin- 
guilhed  b}'  former  naturalifts,  which  he  calls  the  fpotted  byana. 
See  the  plate.  It  has  a large  and  fiat  head ; Ibme  long  hairs 
above  e.ach  eye;  ver}' long  whilkers  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe  ; 
a lhort  black  mane;  hair  on  the  body  fliort  and  fmoolh;  ears 
fliort  and  a little  pointed,  their  outfide  black,  infide  cinereous;, 
face  and  upper  part  of  the  head  black  ; body  and  limbs  re'Jdifli 
brown,  marked  with  diftinft  black  round  fpots ; the  hind  le<rs 
with  black  tranfverfe  bars;  the  tail  fliort,  black,  and  full  of 
hair.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Cajie : lives  in 
holes  in  the  earth,  or  clift's  of  the  rocks  ; preys  by  night ; howls 
horribly  ; breaks  into  the  folds,  and  kills  two  or  three  flicep  ; 
devours  as  much  as  he  can,  and  carries  away  one  for  a future 
repaft;  will  attack  mankind,  Icrape  open  graves,  and  devour 
the'dead.  Bofman  has  given  this  creature  the  name  of  jackal-, 
by  which  Bufibn  being  mifled,  makes  it  Ij’nonymous  with  the 
common  jackal.  This  hyaena  is  called  the by  the 
colonilis  at  the  Cape,  where  it  is  a very  common  and  formida- 
ble beaft  of  prey.  Of  this  animal,  fornieii}-  but  imjicrfeflly 
known,  a veiy  full  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Sparmann  in  his 
voyage  to  the  Cape. 

IV.  The  IMexicanus  has  a fmooth  crooked  tail.  The  bodv 
is  afli-coloured,  variegated  with  yellow  fpots!  It  is  a native  of 
Mexico,  and  is  called  the  mountain-cat  by  Seba.  It  agrees  with 
the  European  wolf  in  its  manners ; attacks  cattle  and  fomc- 
times  men. 

V.  The  VuLPES,  or  Fox,  has  a flraight  tail,  white  at  the 
point.  His  body  is  }tellowifl-i,  or  rather  draw  coloured ; his 
ears  are  fmall  and  erefl: ; his  lips  are  whitilh,  and  his  fore  feet 
black.  From  the  bafe  of  the  tail  a ftrong  feent  is  emitted, 
which  to  fome  people  is  ver}"-  fragrant,  and  to  others  extremely 
•difagreeable.  Ifhe  fox  is  a native  of  almoft  ever}"  quarter-  of 
the  globe,  and  is  of  fuch  a wild  and  favage  nature  that  it  is 
impollible  fully  to'tame  him.  He  is  efteemed  to  be  the  molt 
fagacious  and  the  moft  crafty  of  all  beads  of  prey.  I'he  for- 
mer quality  he  fliows  in  his  method  ol‘*])roviding  himfelf  with 
an  af}'lum,  where  he  retires  from  prefling  dangers,  where  he 
dwells,  and  where  he  brings  up  his  young : and  his  craftinefs 
is  chiefly  difeovered  by  the  fehemes  he  falls  upon  in  order  to 
catch  lambs,  geefe,  hens,  and  all  kinds  of  fmall  birds.  The  fox 
fixes  his  abode  on  the  border  of  the  wood,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cottages  : he  liftens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  and  the  cries 
of  the  poultry.  He  feents  them  at  a ililtance ; he  choofes  his 
timcAvith  judgment ; he  conceals  his  road  as  well  as  his  de- 
fign ; he  flips  forward  with  caution,  fometimes  even  trailing 
his  body,  and  feldom  makes  a fruitlels  expedition.  If  he  can 
leap  the  wall,  or  get  in  underneath,  he  ravages  the  court -yard, 
puts  all  to  death,  and  then  retires  foftly  with  his  JJrey,  which 
he  either  hides  under  the  herbage,  or  carries  ofl'to  his  kennel. 
He  returns  in  a few  minutes'  for  another,  which  he  carries  oft', 
or  conceals  in  the  fame  manner,  but  in  a diiferent  place.  In 
this  -way  ho  proceeds  till  theprogrels  of  the  tun,  or  lome  move- 
ments })erceived  in  the  houfe,  advertife  him  that  it  is  time  to 
fufpend  his  operations,  and  to  retire  to  his  den.  He  plays  the 
fame  game  with  the  catchers  of  thniflies.  Woodcocks,  ,Vc.  He 
■vifits  the  nets  and  bird-lime  very  early  in  the  morning,  carries 
oft'  fuoceflively  the  birds  which  are  entangled,  and  lays  them 
in  difl'erent  places,  efpecially  near  the  tides  of  high-ways,  in 
the  furrows,  under  the  herbage  or  bfulh-wood,  -whore  they  fome- 
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t'nlcs  He  two  or  tlirce  days;  but  he  knows  perfectly  where  to 
rind  them  when  he  is  in  need.  I le  hunts  the  young  hares  in 
the  plains,  feizes  old  ones  in  their  I'eats,  never  milies  thole 
which  are  wounded,  digs  out  the  -rabbits  in  the  warrens,  dil'co- 
vers  the  nefts  of  partridges  and  quails,  feizes  the  mothers  on 
the  eggs,  and  dertroys  a vaft  quantity  t)f  game.  The  fox  is 
exceedingly  voracious ; belicles  Helh  of  all  kinds,  he  eats,  with 
••equal  avidity,  eggs,  milk,  chcele,  fruits,  and  particularly  grapes. 
AVhen  the- young  hares  and  partridges  fail  him,  he  makes  war 
againft  rats,  field-mice,  lerpents,  lizards,  toads,  &c.  /df  thele 
he  deftroys  vaft  numbers ; and  this  is  the  only  fervice  he  does 
to  mankind.  I{e  is  lb  fond  of  honev,  that  he  attacks  the  wild 
bees,  wafps,  and  hornets.  They  at  rirft:  put  him  to  fiiglit  by  a 
thoufand  Itings  ; but  he  retires  only  for  the  purpofe  of  rolling 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  to  cmfli  them ; and  he  returns  lb  often 
to  the  charge,  that  he  obliges  them  to  abandon  the  hive,  which 
he  l(X)n  uncovers,  and  devours  both  the  honey  and  wax.  In  a 
word,  he  eats  fifh,  lobfters,  grafs-hoppers,  &:c. 

The  fox  is  not-ealiiy,  and  never  fully  tamed  : he  langulllies 
when  deprived  of  liberty;  and,  if  kept  too  long  in  a domeftic 
ftate,  he  dies  of  chagrin.  Foxes  produce  but  once  a year;  and 
the  litter  commonly  Conllfts  of  four  or  five,  liddom  fix,  and  never 
-lei's  than  three.  When  the  female  i^full,  Ihe  retires,  and  feldom 
-goes  out  of  her  hole,  where  flie  prepares  a bed  for  her  young. 
She  comes  in  fealbn  in  the  winter;  aaid  young  foxes  are  found 
in  the  month  of  April.  When  Ihe  perceives  that  her  retreat  is 
difeovered,  -and. that  her  young  have  been  difturbed,  Ihe  carries 
them  off  one  -by  one,  arid  goes  in  fcarch  of  another  habitation. 
The  young  are  brought  forth  blired;  like  the  dogs,  they  grow 
1 8 months,  or  two  years,  and  live  13  or  14  years.  The  fox, 
as  well  as  the  congenerous  wolf,  will  produce  with- the  dog  kind, 
us  noticed' above. 

The  fenl'es  of  the  fox  are  equally  good  as  ihofe  of  the  wolf ; 
his  perception  is  more  delicate  ; and  the  oi'gans  of  his  voice  are 
more  pliant  and  perfect.  'The  w(df  fends  forth  only  frightful 
•bowlings;  but  the  fox  barks,  yelps,  and  utters  a 'mournful  cry 
like  that  of  the  peacock.  lie  varies  his  tone  according  to  the 
different  fenfations  with  which  he  is  affeeffed  : he  has  an  accent 
peculiar  to  the  chace,  the  tone  of  defire,  of  complaint,  and  of* 
forrow.  He  has  another  erv  exprellive  of  acute  pain,  which  he 
utters  only  when  he  is  lluxt,  or  has  fome  of  his  limbs  broken ; 
fir  he  never  complains  of  any  other  wound ; and,  like  the  wolf, 
allows  himl'clf  to  be  killed  witli  a bludgeon  without  complain- 
ing; but  he  alwavs  defends  himfelf  to  the  laft  with  great  cou- 
rage and  bravery.  His  bite  is  obltinate  and  dangerous ; and 
the  Icvcrcll  blows  will  hardly  make  him  quit  his  hold.  His 
yclpiim  is  a I'pccies  of  harking,  and  coiififfs  of  a quick  fuccef- 
lion  of  fimilar  tones  ; at  the  end  of  which  he  generally  rail'es 
' bis  voice  fimilar  to  the  cry  of  the  peacock.  In  winter,  and 
particularly  during  froll  and  fnow,  he. -\a;lps  ])erpetually-;  init, 
in  fummer,  he  is  almoft  e;itircly  filent,  and  during  this  I'eafun 
h-*  caft-s  his  hair.  I le  llccps  Ibimd,  and  may  be  cafily  -ap- 
jjroached  without  waking:  he  llceps  in  a nnmd  form.  like 
the  dog ; but  when  he  only  repofes  himl'clf,  he  cxteiids  his 
hind  legs,  and  lies  on  his  belly.  It  is  in  this  fituation  th.'it  he 
ijiies  the  birds  along  the  hedges,  and  meditates  fchemes  for  their 
jin  prlle.  The  fox  Hies  when  he  hears  the  explolion  of  a gun, 
or  I'niells  gunpowder.  He  is  exceedingly  foH<I  of  gra}>es,  and 
(Imcs  much  inilchief  in  vineyards.  X^arions  mcthoels  are  dailv 
employ-'d  to  dell  roy  foxes : they  arc  hiuitc<l  with  dogs;  iron 
trap.s  are  trequeirtly  I'et  at  their -holes  ; and  their  holes  a-re 
lon’.etimes  fmoked  to  make  them  nm  out,  that  thev  may  the 
ni'irc  re.idily  fall  into  the  fnares,  or  - be  killed  with  d-)gs  t/r 
fir-:-arm.s. 

'1  hj  ehaee  of' the  fox  requires- lei's  aj;paratn.s,  ati<l  Is.  more 
amuling  than  that  of  the  wolf.  To  the  latter  i v dog  lias 
Vor,.  II. 
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great  rehaffance ; but  all  dogs  hunt  the  fox  Ipontaneoufly  and 
with  pleal'ure ; for,  though  his  odour  be  ffrong,  they  often  pre- 
fer him  to  the  ffag  or  the  hare.  He  may  be  hunted  with 
terriers,  hountls,  &c.  Whenever  he  finds  himfelf  purfued, 
he  runs  to  his  hole;  the  terriers  with  crooked  legs,  or  turn- 
fpits,  go  in  with  moll  eal'e.  This  mode  anfwers  very  well 
when  we  want  to  carry  off  a whole  litter  of  foxes,  both  mother 
and  young.  While  the  mother  defends  herfelf  againfl;  the  ter- 
rier.«,  the  hunters  remove  the  earth  above,  and  either  kill  or  I'cize 
her  alive.  But,  as  the  holes  are  often  under  rocks,  the  roots  of 
trees,  or  I’ui-ik  too  deep  in  the  ground,  this  method  is  frequently 
iml'uccelsful . Tike  moll  certain  and  moft  common  method  of 
hunting  foxes  is  to  begin  with  ihntting  up  their  holes,  placing 
a man  with  a gun  near  the  entrance,  and  then  to  fearch  about 
with  dogs.  When  they  fall  in  with  him,  he  Immediately  makes 
{nr  his  hole ; but,  when  he  comes  up  to  it,  he  is  met  with  a 
difeharge  from  the  gun.  If  he  efcapes  the  Ihot,  he  runs  with 
full  fpeed,  takes  a large  circuit,  and  returns  again  to  the  hole, 
where  he  is  fired  upon  a fecond  time ; but,  finding  the  entrance 
Ihut,  he  now  endeavours  to  efcape  by  darting  ftraight  forwaVd, 
with  the  delign  of  never  revifiting  his  former  habitation.  He 
is  then  purfued  by  the  hounds,  whom  he  feldom  fails  to  fatigue, 
becaufe  he  purpol'ely  palles  through  ,the  thickell  parts  of  the, 
forell  or  places  of  -the  moll  difficult  accels,  where  the  dogs  are 
hardly  able  to  follow  him ; and,  when  he  takes  to  the  plains, 
he  runs  llraight  out,  without  Hopping  or  doubling. 

Of  all  animals  the  fox  has  the  moft  lignificant  eye,  by  which 
it  exj)refi'es  every  palfion  of  love,  fear,  hatred.  See.  It  is  re- 
markably playful ; blit,  like  all  lavage  creatures  half  reclaimed, 
will  on  the  Icall  offence  bite  thole  it  is  moll  familiar  v.'ith.  It 
is  a great  admirer  of  its  bulhy  tall,  with  which  it  frequentlv 
anmfes  and  exerci'l'es  itfelf,  by  running  in  circles  to  catch  it : 
and,  in  cold  weather,  wraj)s  it  roimd  its  nofe-.  The  fmell  of 
this  animal  is  in  general  very  llrong,  but  that  of  the  urine  is 
reinarkablv  fetid.  This  feems  I'o'  off'cnfive  even  to  itfelf,  that 
it  will  take  the  trouble  of  digging  a hole  in  the  ground,  llretch- 
ing  hs  bexly  at  full  length  over  it ; and  there,  after  depofiting 
its  water,  covers  it  with  the  earth,  as  the  cat  docs  Its  dung. 
The  fmell  is  I'o  ohuoxious,  that  it  has  often  proved  the  means 
of  the  fox’s  efcape  from  the  dogs ; who  have  lb  llrong  an  aver- 
fson  to  the  filthy  effluvia,  as  to  avoid  encountering  the  animal 
it  came  from.  It  is  laid  the  fox  makes  ufc  of  its  urine  as  an 
expedient  to, force  the  cleanly  badger  from  its  habitation  : whe- 
ther that  -ks  the  means,  is  rather  doubtful;  but  that  the  fox 
makes  ufe  of  the  badger’.s  hole  is  certain,  not  through 
want  of  ahilitv'  to  form  its  own  retreat,  but  to  lave  itfelf  I'omc 
trouble ; for  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tirll  inhabitant,  the  fox 
impnn'es  as  well  as  enlarges  it  conlidcrably,  adding  feveral 
chambers,  aivd  .providently  making  leveral  enlnince.s  to  I'ecure 
a retreat  from  cverv'  quarter.  In  warm  weatlier,  it  will  quit 
it=  haliitatiou  for  the'fake  of  balking  in  the  I'un,  or  to  enjoy  the 
free  air;  but  then  it  rarely  lies  expofed,  but  chiH)lcs  I'ome thick 
brake,  that  it  may  rell  lecure  from  I'urjirize.  Crows,  magj)ics, 
and  other  hinis,  who  conlider  tlic-  fi'X  as  their  aunmon  enemy, 
will  often,  by  their  notes  of  anger,  point  out  its  retreat.  The 
Ikin  of  this  ammal'is  furnilhed  v-ith  a warm  I'oft  fur,  which  in 
many  {.xirls  of  Knrojjr  is  nt'ed  to  make  mulls  and  to  line  clothes. 
V^alt  numl'ers  are  taken  in  le  X'allais,  and  the  Alpine  parts  of 
Swilzeriaud.  At  Laufaime  there  are  furriers  who  are  in  poiict- 
lion  of  l»etweeri  2000, and  3000  ikins,  all  taken  in  one  winter- 
Of  the  fox  there  arc  lever.il  varieties  derived  from  colour ; a«, 
r.''i'be  fie'I(i--ti)x,  of  jlof  cx  ol  ] .inn,eu.s,  w ho  makes  it  a diltiiv't 
fjiei.’ics;  but  it  is  every  way  the  lame  -v-  ith  the  common  fax, 
except  in  the  point  of  the  tail,  wliich  is  black,  c.  'H>e  crofs- 
fox,  with  .a  black  mark  palling  tranfvenel)  trom  ihoulder  n> 
ihonlder.  wkh  another  along  the  back  to  the  tail.'  Il  ii;h.ibiu 
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the  coldeft  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  North-America — a valu- 
able fur,  thicker  and  fofter  than  the  common  fort;  great  num- 
bers of  the  (kins  are  imported  from  Canada.  3.  The  black 
fox  is  the  moll  cunning  of  any,  and  its  Ikin  the  moil  valuable; 
a lining  of  it  is,  in  Kuiiia,  efteemed  preferable  to  the  finell  fa- 
bles ; a lingle  Ikin  will  fell  fur  400  rubles.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia  and  North-America.  The  lall  is  infe- 
rior in  goodnefs.  4.  The  brant-fox,  as  defcribed  by  Gcfner 
and  I.innseus,  is  of  a liery  rednefs ; and  called  by  the  firlt  hrand- 
fuchs,  by  the  laft  bnnidracf-,  it  is  fcarce  half  the  fize  of  the 
common  fox : the  nofe  is  black,  and  much  Ihaq.ier;  the  fp ace 
round  the  ears  ferniglnous ; the  forehead,  back,  Ihoulders, 
thigh.s,  and  fides  black  mixed  with  red,  alb-colour,  and  black  ; 
the  belly  yellowilh ; the  tail  black  above,  red  beneath,  and  ci- 
nereous on  its  lide.  It  is  a native  of  Penufylvania.  5.  The 
corfac-fox,  with  upright  ears,  foft  down}\hair;  tail  bufliv';  co- 
lour in  fummer  pale  tawny,  in  winter  grey  : the  bale  and  tip 
of  the  tail  Idack  ; a fmall  kind.  It  inhabits  the  deferts  bej'ond 
theYaik;  lives  in  holes ; howls  and  barks;  is  caught  by  the 
Kirgis  Colfacks  with  falcons  and  grey-hounds ; 40  or  50,000 
are  annually  taken  and  fold  to  the  Rullians,  at  the  rate  of  40 
kopeiks,  or  20  jience,  each  ; the  former  ufe  their  Ikins  inllead 
of  money  : great  numbci-s  are  fent  into  Ti-irkey.  6.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  foxes  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, which  ditfer  a little  in  fonti,  but  not  in  colour,  from  each 
other.  They  are  <liilingi.ulhed  in  Wales  by  as  many  different 
names.  The  viilgi,  or  grey -bound-fox,  is  thelargeft,  tallell,  and 
boldeft ; and  will  attack  a grown  flieep  or  wedder  : the  majhf  - 
jcx  is  lefs,  but  more  ftrongly  built ; the  corgi,  or  cur-fox,  is  the 
leall;  lurks  about  hedges,  out-houfes,  &c.  and  is  the  moll  per- 
nicious of  the  three  to  the  feathered  tribe.  The  firll  of  thefe 
varieties  has  a white  tag  or  tip  to  the  tail;  the  lad  a black. 
When  hunted,  they  never  run  dire6lly  forward,  but  make  a 
great  many  doublings  and  turnings;  and  when  in  danger  of 
being  taken,  they  emit  fuch  a fmell  from  their  poftcriors  that 
the  hunters  can  hardly  endure  it. 

VI.  The  Lagopus,  or  ar£lic-fox,  with  a diarp  nofe;  fliort 
rounded  ears,  al  moll  hid  in  the  fur;  long  and  foft  hair,fomewhat 
woolly;  Ihortlegs;  toes  covered  on -all  parts,  like  that  of  a 
common  hare,  with  fur ; tail  ffiort  and  more  bulhy  than  that 
of  the  common  fox,  of  a blueilh  grey  or  alh-colour,  fometimes 
white  : the  young  of  the  grey  are  black  before  they  come  to 
maturity  : the  hair  much  longer  in  winter  than  fummer,  as  is 
ufual  with  animals  of  cold  climates.  It  inhabits  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Frozen  Sea ; Kamfchatka ; the  illcs  between  it 
and  America,  and  the  ojipofite  parts  of  America  difeovered  in 
captain  Bering’s  expedition,  1741  ; is  again  found  in  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Lapland.  It 
burrows  under  ground,  forms  holes  many  feet  in  length, 
mid  tlrews  the  bottom  with  mots.  In  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen it  lives  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  not  being  able  to  burrow, 
by  reafon  of  the  frotl ; two  or  three  pair  inhabit  the  fame  hole. 
They  arc  in  heat  about  Lady-day;  and  during  that  time  they 
continue  in  the  open  air,"  but  aftenvards  take  to  their  holes, 
d’hey  go  with  young  nine  weeks : like  dogs,  they  continue 
united  in  copulation  : they  bark  like  that  animal,  for  which 
reafon  the  Rullians  call  them  pefzti,  or  dogs.  I’hey  have  all 
the  cunning  of  the  common  fox ; prey  on  geefe,  clucks  and 
other  water-fowl,  before  they  can  lly  , on  groufe  of  the  country, 
nji  hares,  and  the  eggs  of  birds ; and  in  Greenland  (through 
neceflity)  on  berries,  fheil-fifh,  or  any  thing  the  fca  flings  up. 
But  their  principal  food  in  the  north  of  Alla  and  in  Lapland  is 
the  leming,  or  Lapland  marmot : thofe  of  the  countries  lafl 
mentioned  are  very  migratory,  jiurfuing  the  leming,  which  is  a 
wandering  animal : fometimes  thefe  foxes  will  clelcrt  the 
country  for  three  or  four  years,  probably  in  purfuit  of  their 


prey;  for  It  Is  well  known  that  the  migrations  of  the  leming 
are  very  Inconllant,  it  appearing  in  fome  countries  only  once 
in  feveral  )'ears.  The  jieople  of  Jenefea  fufpeA  they  go  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oby,  'I'heir  c'hief  rendezvous  is  oh  the  hanks  c<f 
the  Frozen  Sea,  and  the  rivers  that  How  into  it,  where  they  are 
found  in  great  troops.  I'he  Greenlanders  take  them  either  in 
jfitfalls  dug  in  the  fnow,  and  baited  with  the  capelin  hlh  ; or 
in  fprings  made  with  whalebone,  laid  over  a hole  made  in  the 
fnow,  ftrewed  over  at  bottom  with  the  fame  kind  of  fifli;  or 
in  traps  made  like  little  huts,  with  Hat  Hones,  with  a broad 
one  by  way  of  door,  which  falls  down  (by  means  of  a flring 
baitecl  on  the  infide  with  a piece  of  HeHi)  whenever  the  fox 
enters  and  pulls  at  it.  The  Greenlanders  prcferve  the  fkins 
for  traffic;  and  in  cafes  of  necelfity  eat  the  Heih.  They  alfo 
make  buttons  of  the  Ikins ; and  fplit  the  tendons,  and  make 
ule  of  them  inffead  of  thread.  The  blue  furs  arc  much  more 
elteemed  than  the  white. 

VII.  TheiNDiCA,  or  antar£lic-fox,  (the  ccyotl  of  lArnandez, 
the  loug-renard  of  Bougainville)  has  Ihort  pointed  ears ; irides 
hazel ; head  and  body  cinereous  brown  ; hair  more  woolly  than 
that  of  the  common  fox,  refembling  much  that  of  the  arftic; 
legs  dallied  with  ruH-colour;  tail  diilky,  tipped  with  white, 
fhorter  and  more  bulhy  thavi  that  of  the  common  fox,  to  which 
it  is  about  one-third  fuperior  in  fize.  It  has  much  the  habit 
of  the  wolf,  in  ears,  tail,  and  Hrength  of  limbs.  The  French 
therefore  call  it  loiip-rc-nard,  or  wolf-fox.  It  may  be  a wolf 
degenerated  by  climate.  The  largeH  are  thofe  of  Senegal : the 
next  are  the  European : thofe  of  North  America  are  Hill 
fmaller.  The  Mexican  wolves,  which  Mr.  Pennant  apprehends 
to  be  this  fpecies,  are  again  lefs;  and  this,  which  inhabits  the 
P’alkland  ifles,  near  the  extremity  of  South  America,  is  dwin- 
dled to  the  fize  defcribed.  This  is  the  only  land  animal  of 
thofe  diffant  Hies : It  has  a fetid  fmell,  and  barks  like  a dog. 
It  lives  near  the  fliores;  kennels  like  a fox;  and  forms  re- 
gular paths  from  bay  to  bay,  probably  for  the  conveniency  of 
furprifmg  the  water-fowd,  on  which  it  lives.  It  is  at  times 
very  meagre,  from  want  of  prey;  and  is  extremely  tame.  The 
illands  were  probably  Hocked  with  thofe  animals  by  means- 
of  maffes  of  ice  broken  from  the  continent,  and  carried  by  the : 
currents. 

Vm.  The  Grey-fox  of  Cateflry,  &c.  has  a fliarp  nofe;. 
fliarp,  long,  upright  ears;  legs  long;  colour  grey,  except  a. 
little  rednefs  about  the  ears.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  America.  It  differs  from  the  arclic 
fox  in  form,  and  the  nature  of  its  dwelling ; agrees  with  the- 
common  fox  in  the  firff,  varies  from  it  in  the  laH.  It  never 
burrows,  but  lives  in  hollow  trees;  It  gives  no  diverfion  to  the 
fportfman  ; for  after  a mile's  chace,  it  takes  to  its  retreat ; it' 
has  no  llrong  fmell ; it  feeds  on  poultry,  birds,  &c.  Thefe 
foxes  are  eafily  made  tame;  their  fkins,  when  in  feafon,  are. 
made  ufe  of  for  muffs. 

IX.  The  SiLVER-FOX  of  Loulfiana.  It  refembles  the  com- 
mon fox  in  form,  but  has  a moH  beautiful  coat.  The  Hiort: 
hairs  are  of  a deep  brown  ; and  over  them  fpring  long  filvery 
hairs,  which  give  the  animal  a verj'^  elegant  appe.arance.  They 
live  In  foreffs  abounding  in  game,  and  never  attempt  ihe 
poultry  which  run  at  large.  The  woody  eminences  in  Louifi- 
ana  are  eveiy  where  pierced  with  their  holes. 

X.  The  Barbary-fox  {Ic  cbacal.  Buff.),  or  jackal-adive, 
has  a long  and  Hcndcr  nofe,  fliarp  upright  ears,  long  bufliy  tail; 
colour,  a very  pale  brown ; fpace  above  and  below  the  eyes, 
black ; from  behind  each  ear  there  is  a black  line,  which  loon 
divides  into  two,  which  extend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ; 
and  the  tail  is  furrounded  with  three  broad  rings.  This  fpcciea 
is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  fox,  but  the  limbs  arc  Ihorter,  and 
the  nofe  is  more  llender.  M..  de  BuHbn  informs  u.s,  that  Mr. 
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Bnice  told  Him  this  animal  was  common  in  Barbary,  where  it 
was  called  tbaUb.  But  Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  jSIr.  Bruce 
fliould  have  given  it  a more  dillinguifhing  namej  for  tbaleh, 
■ ®r  iaaleb.  Is  no  more  than  the  Arabic  name  for  the  common 
fox,  which  is  alfo  frequent  in  that  country, 

XI.  The  Aureus-schack.4u,  or  Jackal,  as  defcribed  by  Mr. 
• Pennant,  has  yellovvifli,  brown  irides ; ears  ereft,  formed  like 
thofe  of  a fox,  but  (liortcr  and  lefs  pointed : hairy  and  white 
within  5 brown  without,  tinged  with  dulky : head  Ihorter  than 
that  of  a fox,  and  nofe  blunter : lips  black,  and  fomewhat 
loofe : neck  and  body  very  much  rel'embling  thofe  of  that  ani- 
mal, but  the  body  more  comprelfed : the  legs  have  the  fame 
refemblance,  but  are  longer : tail  thickeft  in  the  middle,  taper- 
ing to  the  point ; live  toes  on  the  fore-feet  j the  inner  toe 
very  ihort,  and  placed  high  : four  toes  on  the  hind  feet  j all  are 
covered  with  hair  even,  to  the  claws.  The  hairs  are  much 
ftirtcr  than  thofe  of  a fox,  but  fcarcely  fo  fllif  as  thofe  of  a 
wolfj  fhort  about  the  nofe;  on  the  back,  three  inches  long;  on 
the  belly  lliorter.  Thofe  at  the  end  of  the  tail  four  inches  Icng. 
Colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  a dirty  tawny ; on  the  back, 
mixed  with  black  : lower  part  of  the  body  of  a yellowifli  white : 
^ tail  tipt  with  black;  the  relTof  the  fame  colour  with  the  back : 
the  legs  of  an  unmixed  tawny  brown ; the  fore  legs  marked  (but 
aot  always-)  with  a black  fpot  on  the  knees ; but  on  no  part  are 
thole  vivid  colours  which  could  merit  the  title  of  bellowed 

on  it  by  Kasmpfer.  The  length  of  this  animal  from  the  nofe  to 
the  root  ot  the  tail  is  little  more  than  twenty-nine  inches  Eng- 
lilh ; the  tail,  to  the  ends  of  the  hairs,  ten  three  quarters  ; the  tip 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  hind  legs  : the  height,  from  the  fpace 
between  the  Ihoulders  to  the  ground,  rather  more  than  eighteen 
inches  and  a half ; the  hind  parts  a little  higher.  This  fpecles 
inhabits  all  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  Alia,  India,  Perlia, 
Arabia,  Great  Tartaiy'-,  and  about  Mount  Caucafus,  Syria,  and 
the  Holy  I.,and.  It  is  found  in  moll  parts  of  Africa,  from  Bar- 
bary to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Prolellbr  Gueldenllaedt,  the  able  deferiber  of  this  long-loft 
animal,  remarks,  that  the  cdccum  entirely  agrees  in  form  with 
that  of  a dog,  and  differs  from  that  of  the  wolf  and  fox.  And 
Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  there  is  the  fame  agreement  in  the 
teeth  with  thofe  of  a dog ; and  the  fame  variation  in  them  from 

thofe  of  the  two  other  animals.  Thefe  circumllances  ftrenafthen 
» • • • . ^ 
the  opinion  entertained  by  fomc  writers,  that  the  dogs  of  the 

old  world  did  derive  their  origin  from  one  or  other  of  them. 
The  jackals  have  indeed  fo  much  the  nature  of  dogs,  as  to  give 
reafonable  caufe  to  imagine  that  they  are  at  lead  the  chief  dock 
from  which  is  I'prung  the  various  races  of  thofe  domcdic  animals. 

'I'he  wild  fdiakals  go  in  packs  of  40,  50,  and  even  200, 
and  hunt  like  hounds  in  full  cry  from  evening  to  morning. 
They  dedroy  Hocks  and  poultr}',  but  in  a lefs  degree  than  the 
W'olf  or  fox  : ravage  the  dreets  of  villages,  and  gardens  near 
towns,  and  will  even  dedroy  children,  if  left  unprotefled.  They 
will  enter  dables  and  out-houfes,  and  devour  fliins,  or  any  thing 
made  of  that  material.  They  will  familiarly  enter  a tent,  and 
deal  whatloevcr  they  can  find  from  the  deeping  traveller.  In 
default  of  living  prey,  they  will  feed  on  roots  and  fruits  ; and 
even  on  the  mod  infected  carrion  : they  will  greedily  difmtcr 
the  dead,  and  devour  the  putrid  carcafes ; for  which  reafon,  in 
many  countries  the  grave.s  are  made  of  a great  depth.  They 
attend  caravans,  and  follow  armies,  in  hopes  that  death  will 
provide  them  a ban<}uct. 

'I’heir. voice  naturally  Is  a howl.  Barking,  Mr.  Pennant  ob- 
ferves, is  latently  inherent ; and  in  their  date  of  nature  fcldom 
exerted  : but  its  difl'ereni  nuHliticaliDns  are  adventitious,  and 
cxprclfive  of  the  new  pallions  and  aflebtions  gained  by  a do- 
niedic  date.  Their  bowlings  and  clamours  in  the  night  are 
dreadful,  and  fo  loud  that  people  can  fearedy  hear  one  another 
fpeak.  Dcllon  faj's,  their  voice  is  like  the  cries  of  a great 


many  children  of  tlifferent  ages  mixed  together : when  one  be- 
gins to  howl,  the  whole  pack  join  in  the  cry.  Kempfer  fays, 
that  every  nov/  and  then  a fort  of  bark  is  intermixed ; which 
confirms  what  is  above  afferted  by  Mr.  Pennant.  Dellon  agrees 
in  the  account  of  their  being  tamed,  and  entertained  as  domeftic 
animals.  During  day  they  are  lilcnt.  They  dig  burrows  in 
the  earth,  in  which  they  lie  all  day,  and  come  out  at  night  to 
range  for  prey : they  hunt  by  the  nofe,  and  are  very  quick  of 
feent.  The  females  breed  only  once  a-year ; and  go  with  young 
only  four  weeks ; they  bring  from  fix  to  eight  at  a time.  Both 
Mr.  Gueldeftaedt  and  Mr.  Bell  contradict  the  opinion  of  their 
being  very  fierce  animals.  This  animal  is  vulgarly  called  the 
Lion's  Provider,  from  an  opinion  that  It  rouzes  the  prey  for 
that  bad-nofed  quadruped.  The  faCt  is,  every  creature  in  the 
foreft  is  fet  in  motion  by  the  fearful  cries  of  the  jackals ; the 
Hon,  and  other  beafts  of  rapine,  by  a fort  of  inftinCt,  attend  to 
the  chace,  and  feize  fuch  timid  animals  as  betake  themfeives  to 
flight  at  the  noife  of  this  nightly  pack. 

XII.  The  Mesomelas,  or  Capefeb  of  Sohreber,  the  tcnlie  or 
kenJie  of  the  Hottentots,  has  eretl  yellowifli  brown  ears, 
mixed  with  a few  fcattered  black  hairs;  the  head  is  of  a yel- 
lowlfh  brown,  mixed  with  black  and  white,  growing  darker 
towards  the  hind  part : the  fides  are  of  a light  brown,  varied 
with  dulky  hairs  : the  body  and  alfo  the  back  part  of  the  legs 
are  of  a yellowilH  broum,  lighteft  on  the  body ; the  throat, 
breaft,  and  belly  white.  On  the  neck,  flioulders,  and  back,  is 
a bed  of  black  ; broad  ori  the  flioulders,  and  growing  narrower 
to  the  tail ; when  the  hairs  are  fniooth,  the  part  on  the  neck 
feems  barred  with  white;  that  on  the  flioulders  with  white 
conoid  marks,  one  within  tlie  other,  the  end  pointing  to  the 
hack  : when  the  hairs  are  ruffled,  thefe  marks  vanifh,  or  grow 
lefs  diflinCl,  and  a hoarinefs  appears  in  their  Head.  The  tail 
is  bufhy,  of  a yellowifli  brown  ; marked  on  the  upper  part  with 
a longitudinal  ftripe  of  black,  and  towards  the  end  encircled 
with  two  rings  of  black,  and  is  tipt  with  white.  In  length, 
the  animal  is  tw'o  feet  three  quarters,  to  the  origin  of  the  tail : 
the  tail  is  one  foot.  The  fpecies  inhabits  the  countries  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Plope,  and  probably  Is  found  as  high  as  the  line. 

XIII.  The  Tiious  has  a fmooth  crooked  tail;  the  upper 
part  of  its  body  is  grey,  and  its  belly  white.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a large  cat ; and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  found  at  Su- 
rinam ; it  is  mentioned  by  no  other  naturalift. 

XIV.  The  Zerda.  This  animal  has  a very  pointed  vifage ; 
large  bright  black  eyes ; very  large  ears,  of  a bright  rofe-colour, 
internally  lined  with  long  hairs;  the  orifice  fo  fmall  as  not  to 
be  vifible,  probably  covered  with  a valve  or  membrane : the 
legs  and  feet  are  like  thofe  of  a dog;  the  tail  is  taper:  colour 
between  a ftraw  and  pale  browm.  Length  from  nole  to  tail 
ten  inches ; ears,  three  inches  and  a half  long;  tail,  fix  : height, 
not  five.  It  inhabits  the  vafl:  defart  of  Saara,  which  extends 
beyond  mount  Atlas.  It  burrows  in  the  fandy  ground,  which 
fliows  the  necelHty  of  the  valves  to  the  ears;  and  is  fo  cxcef- 
lively  fwift,  that  it  is  very  rarely  taken  alive.  It  feeds  on  in- 
feds,  efpecially  locufts : fits  on  its  nimp ; is  very  vigilant: 
barks  like  a dog,  but  much  fliriller,  and  that  chiefly  in  the 
night : never  is  obferved  to  he  I'portive.  We  are  indebted  to 
IMr.  Eric  Skioldcbrand,  the  late  Swedifli  conful  at  Algiers,  for 
our  knowledge  of  this  fingular  animal.  He  never  coukl  procure 
but  one  alive,  which  cfcaped  before  he  cxamii'.ed  its  teeth  : the. 
genus  is  ver)'  uncertain : the  form  of  its  head  and  legs,  and 
Ibme  of  its  manners,  determined  Air.  Pennant  to  rank  it  in  this 
genus.  That  which  was  in  poircfliun  of  Mr.  Skioldcbrand  fid 
freely  from  the  hand,  and  would  eat  bread  or  boiled  meat, 
Bufl'on  has  given  a tigure  of  Itiis  animal ; but  from  the  autho 
rity  of  Mr.  Ilruce  al'eribes  to  it  a ditl'erent  ]dace,  and  dlri'erent 
manners.  He  fays  that  it  is  i'ound  to  the  fotith  of  the 
Pains  Tritonides,  in  Libya;  tlial  it  has  feuncthingof  the  natm? 
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the  hatV,  and  romething  (if  the  fquiiTel ; and  that  it  lives  on  tnfe  oval  leaves,  is  lefs  common  in  America  than  the  other 

■ the  palm-trees,  and  feeds  on  the  fruits.  forts.  jJ.  'I  he  cocc'inea  hath  larger  leaves  than  any  (.if  the  otturr 

Canis  Major,  the  great  dog  in  aftronomy,  a condellation  of  fpecies,  and  the  ftalk  rifes  much  higher.  -The  fi(Avers  are  pro- 
the  fonthern  heinifpherc,  bel(j\v  Orion's  leet,  though  foniewhat  dneed  in  large  fj>ikes ; and  are  of  a bright  crimibn,  or  rather 
to  the  welhvard  of  him  ; whofe  ftars  Ptolemy  makes  29  ; Tycho  fcarlet  colour. 

ubferved  only  ij  j Ilevelius  21  j in  the  Britahnie  catalogue  ' Thefe  plants  muft  always  be  kept  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  to 
E'they  are  5 1 . _ be  moved  to  Ihelter  in  winter.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 

Canis  Minor,  the  little  dog-in  aftrorionty,  a tonftellatiort  of  fown  on>a  hot-bed,  in  the  fpring;  and  in  fimimer,  when  the 
"the  northern  hemifphere  j calltkl  alfo  by  the  (ireeks,  Procyon,  plants  are  a little  advamwl  i-n  growth,  prick  them  feparatcly 

■ and  by  the  Latins  altd  Canicula.  The  ftars  in  the  in  fmall  pots  of  rich  earth,  plunging  them  alfo  in  the  hot- 

• conllellation  X'anis  minor,  are  in  Ptolomy’s  catalogue,  2;  In  bed,  giving  lhade,  water>  and  freih  air  5 to  v.-bich  laft  harden 

Tycho’s,  5 ; in  Hevelilis’s,  13  ; and  in  the  Britannic  cata-  them  by  clegree.s,  till  they  bear  it  fully,  in  Oiitober  they  mulb 
logue,  14.  be  removed  into  a v®py  good 'Hove  or  grecn-houfe. 

CAXISIUS  (Heriry),  a dative  of  Nimegueii,  and  one  of  the  CANNABIS,  in  botany  5 a genus  of  the  pentandria  order, 

moll:  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  profell'or  of  canon  law  at  In-  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the.  natural 
golftadt ; and  wrote  a great  number  of  books  ; the  principal  of  method  ranking  uhder  the  53d  order,  Scahrid.-p.  The  calyx  of 
which  are,  i.  Sum^ia  J^irts  Canonici.  2.  Autijua:  IcHioncs,  a the  mrale  is  quiniquepartite,  v/ith  no  corolla.  In  the  female 
very  valnble  work,  tie  died  In  the  year  1609.  the  calyx  is  monophyllous,  entire,  and  g,apmg  at  the  fide  ; 

CANITZ  (the  baroh  of),  a German  poet  and  ftatefman,  there  is  no  corolla,  but  tV/o  ftyles  ; the  fruit  is  a nut, 
was  ot  an  ancient  and  illultrions  family  in  Brandenburg,  and  bivalved,  within  the  clofed  calyx.  Of  this  there  is  but  one  fpe- 

■ born  at  Berlin  in  months  after  his  father’s  death,  cies,  viz.  the  fativa.  This  is  propagated  in  the  rich  fenny 

After  his  early  lludies,  he  travelled  to  France,  Italy,  Holland,  parts  of  Lincolnlhire  in  great  quantities,  for  its  bark,  which  is 

. and  England  ; and  upon  his  return  to  his  country,  was  charged  ufeful  for  cordage,  cloth,  &c.  and  the  feeds  abound  with  oil. 

•with  important  negociations  by  Frederic  II.  Frederic  III.  em-  Hemp  is  always  Town  on  a deep,  moift,  rich  foil,  fuch  as  is 

ployed  him  alfo.  Canitz  united  the  liatefman  with  the  poet ; found  in  Plolland,  Lincolnfliire,  the  fens  of  the  iiland  of  Ely, 
and  was  converlant  in  many  languages,  dead  as  well  as  living,  where  it  -is  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  as  it  might  be  in 
His  German  poems  Were  publilhed  for  the  tenth  lime,  in  1,750,  many  other  parts  of  England  where  there  is  a foil  of  the  fame 
in  Svo.  He  is  fat'd  to  have  taken  Horace  for  his  inodeh  and  kind;  but  it  will  not  thrive  on  clayey  or  liiff  cold  land.  The 
to  have  written  p'ltrclyand  delicately.  But  he  did  not  content  ground  on  which  hemp  is  defigned  to  be  fown,  ihould  be  well 
himfelf  with  barely  cultivating  the  fine  arts  in  himfelf ; he  gave  ploughed,  and  made  very  fine  by  harrowing.  About  the  mid- 
all  the  encouragement  he  could  to  them  in  others.  He  died  at  die  of  April  the  feed  may  be  fown ; three  bufiiels  is  the  ufual 
Berlin,  in  1699,  privy  cotmfellor  offtate,  aged  45.  allowance  for  an  acre,  but  two  are  fulficient.  In  the  choice  of 

CANKER,  a difeafe  incident  to  trees,  proceeding  chiefly  the  feed,  the  heavieft  and  brighteft  coloured  fliould  be  preferred; 
■from  the  nature  of  the  foil.  It  makes  the  bark  rot  and  fall  off.  and  particular  care  fliould  be  had  to  the  kernel  of  the  feed. 
If  the  canker  be  in  a bough,  trut  It  ofl';  in  a large  bough,  at  For  the  greater  certainty  in  this  matter,  fome  of  the  feeds 
fome  diftance  from  the  fteni  ; th  a fmall  one,  clofe  to  it.  Par-  fliotild  be  ctacked,  to  Tee  whether  they  have  the  germ  or  tuture 
,iiig  it  oft'clofe  and  fmooth,  afid  rubbing  the  expofed  part  with  plant  perfedl:  for,  in  fome  places,  the  male  plants  are  drawn 
tar  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  infei^Is,  has  been  recom«-  out  too  foon  from  the  female,  i.  e.  before  they  have  impreg- 
inended  as  a ufeful  praftice,  particularly  for  fruit  treesi  Hated  the  female  plants  with  the  farina;  in  which  cale,  though 

Canker,  among  farriers.  ‘See  Farriery.  the  feeds  produced-  by  thefe  females  may  feem  fair  to  the  eye, 

CANNA,  in  botany ; u.  genus  of  the  monogjmia  order,  be-  yet  they  will  not  grow,  acc<»rding  to  the  do(5trine  of  Linnaeus. 
“■  longing  to  the  monandria  dais  of  plants ; and  in  dhe  natural  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould  be  hoed  out  in  the 
inethfKl  ranking  under  the  eighth  order,  Scitami'ncce . The  co-  feme  manner  as  is  praftifed  for  turnips,  leaving  them  two  feet 
rolla  is  erc(S,  and  divided  into  fix  parts,  with  a diftinft  lip  bi-  apart;  qbferve  alfo  to  cut  down  all  the  weeds,  which,  it  well  per- 
partite  and  rolled  back;  the  ftyle  lanceolate,  and  growing  to  formed,  and  in  dry  weather,  will  deftroy  them.  This  crop,  how- 
the  corolla;  the  calyx  is  t'riphyllous.  ever,  will  recquire  a fecond  hoeing  in  about  fix  weeks  after  the 

The  Species  are,  i.  Tlie  indicci,  or  common  broad-leaved  firll;  andjdf  this  is  well-  performed,  the  crop  will  reqiire  no  fur- 

■fiowering  cane,  is  a 'native  of  both  Indies;  the  inhabitants  of  thercare^  The  firftfeafun  for  jnilling  hemp  Is  ufii.ally  about  the 
the  BritilTi  itlands  in  A'merica  call  it  Indian  Jbot,  from  the  middle  of  Augufl,  when  they  begin  to  pull  what  tliey  call  the 
ronndnefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  feeds.  It  hath  a thick,  flefliy,  fimhle  hemp,  being  that  which  is  compoled  of  the  male  jdants-; 
tuberous  root,  which  divides  into  • many  ■ irregular  knobs;  it  but  it  would  be  the  much  belter  method  to  defer  this  for  a fort* 

■ fends  out  many  large  oval  leaves,  without  order.  At  their  firft  night  or  three  weeks  longer,  until  thofe  male  plants  have  fully 

'appearance  the  leaves  are  like  a twilled  horn;  but  afterwards  flied  their  farinaorduft,  without  which  the  leeds  will  prove  only 
J;xpand  and  are  near  a foot  long,  and  five  inches  broad  in  the  empty  hulks.  I’hefe  male  plants  decay  fcon  after  they  have  flied 
middle;  leffening  gradually  to  both  ends,  and  terminated  in  a their  farina.  I he  fecond  pulling  is  a little  after  Alichaclmas, 
point.  The  ftalk s are  herbaceous,  anting  four  feet  high,  and  when  the  feeds  are  ripe.  T his  is  ufually  called /•ur/c /’mp,  a-ml 
are  encompalTed  ,by  the  broad  leafy  foot-ftalks  (if  the  leaves  ; cxmfiflsof  the  female  plants  which  were  left.  T his  karle  henap' 
.it  the  upper  part  of  the  llalk  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  is  bound  in  bundles  of  a yard  compafs,  according  to  flatute 
Tpikes,  each  being  at  firll  covered  with  a leafy  ho(Kl,  and  turns  meafure,  which  are  laid  in  the  fun  fur  a few  days  to  dry;  and 

to  a brown  colour.  The  flowers  are  liicceeded  by  a fnfit  or  tlien  it  is  flacked  uj),  or  houfed,  to  keep,  it  dry  till  the  feed  can 

capfule,  oblong,  rough,  and  crowned  with  the  three-cornered  be  threfhed  out.  An  acre  ot  hemp,  on  a rich  foil,  • will  pro- 
f.inpalcment  ef  the  flower  which  remains.  When  the  fniit  is  (luce  near  three  quarters  cil  feed,  which,  tcigethcr  with  the  un- 
ripe, the  capfule  opens  lengthwil'e  into  three  cells,  filled  with  wrought  hcmji,  is  worth  troin  fix  to  eight  jiounds.  ilemp  is 
round,  finning,  hard,  and  black  feeds.  2.  The /.////ii/fo,  with  efleemed  very  cfl'cdtual  .for  deft roying  weeds ; but  this  it  accoin- 
a pale  red  flower,  is  a native  of  Carolina,  and  finne  other  nor-  plifhes  by  impovcrilliing  the  gromul,  and  thus  robbing  them  of 
them  provinces  of  America,  3.  'Pht  glauca,  with  a verj'  large  their  nouritlunent;  to  that  a crop  ot  it  muft  not  be  repeated  op 
•flijvver,  is  a native  of  South  America.  4.  The  lutca,  with  ob-  the  fame  tqjot. 
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Some  feeds  of  a large  kind  of  hemp  growing  in  China  were 
lately  fent  by  the  Eall  India  Company  to  the  Society  for  the 
EnctHiragement  of  Arts,  Manufadlures,  and  Commerce,  who 
diilributed  them  to  the  members  and  other  gentlemen  who  ap- 
peai'cd  likely  to  cultivate  them  ; and  from  experiments  made 
in  ronfequence,  the  plant  has  been  found  to  fucceed  perfectly 
in  this  climate.  The  tint  trials  were  rather  unpromifing,  the 
iiemp  produced  from  the  foreign  feeds  proving  of  very  little  va- 
lue. But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hinton  of  Northwold,  who  made  the 
above  trial  in  1786,  having  accidentally  faved  fome  ripe  feeds 
of  the  crop,  lowed  them  in  May  1787  on  a fpot  of  good  land. 
They  came  lip  well,  and  attained  as  much  perfeftion  as  ordi- 
nar)'  hemp.  The  produce,  when  drefled,  weighed  at  the  rate 
of  95  llone  7 pounds  and  12  ounces  per  acre  (being  above  30 
-Hone  more,  he-  fays,  than  the  ufual  crops  of  hemp  in  that 
neighbourhood) ; and  at  the  rate  of  three  butliels  two  pecks  and 
half  a pint  of  feed  per  acre  were  faved.  Dr.  Hinton  fuppoles 
that  the  feeds  brought  from  China  ftiiied  principally,  if  not  en- 
tirely, by  having  been  two  years  old,  at  which  age  hempfeed 
leldom  vegetates.  Kow  that  it  is  found  to  ripen  with  us,  frefh 
feeds  can  always  be  obtained.  It  will  yet,  however,  require 
a few  years  to  determine  whether  this  fpecies  will  continue  to 
retain  its  great  fize,  or  will  degenerate  and  become  the  common 
hemp  of  France.  From  the  leaves  of  hemp  pounded  and  boiled 
in  water,  the  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies  prepare  an  intoxicating 
liquor,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  The  ptlant,  when  frefh, 
has  a rank  narcotic  linell ; the  water  in  which  the  ftalks  are 
foaked,  in  order  to  feparate  the  tough  rind  for  mechanic  ufes, 
is  faid  to  be  violently  poifonous,  and  produce  its  effedls  aimoft 
•as  foon  as  dnuik.  The  feeds  alfo  have  fbme  fmell  of  the  herb, 
and  their  talle  is  undluous  and  fweetilh : they  are  recom- 
mended, boiled  in  milk-,  or  triturated  with  water  into  an  emul- 
fon,  againft  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  &c. 

CANNEQUINS,  in  commerce,  white  cotton  cloths  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  are  a proper  commodity  for  trad- 
ing on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  particularly  about  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  Thefe  linens  are  folded  in  a fquare  form,  and 
are  about  eight  ells  long. 

CANTNEIi  Coal.  See  Ampelitks. 

CANNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  former  province  of 
Provence,  leated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  i 
harbour  and  a cattle.  E.  long.  7.7.  N.  lat.  4,3.  34. 

CANNIBAL,  a modern  term  for  an  anthropophagus  or 
man-eater,  more  efpecially  in  the  Weft  Indies,  See  Anthko- 

I'OPHAGI, 

CANNON,  a great' gun  or  piece  of  ordnance,  defigned  for 
throwing  balls,  by  the  help  of  gunpowder.  The  invention 
of  bral’s  cannon  is  by  Laney  aferibed  to  J.  Owen : he  lays,  that 
they  were  lirft  known  in  England  in  the  year  1^35;  but  yet 
acknowledges,  that  in  1346  there  were  four  pieces  of  cannon 
in  the  Englilh  army  at  the  battle  of  Crefty,  and  that  thefe  were 
the  tirft  that  were  known  in  France.  ^ And  Mezeray  relates, 
that  king  Edward,  by  five  or  fix  ])ieccs  of  cannon,  ftnick  terror 
into  the  French  army,  it  being  the  lirft  time  they  had  I'ecn  any 
of  thefe  thundering  machines  j though  others  alfirm  that  can- 
non were  known  alfo  in  France  at  the  fame  time  ; but  that  the 
French  king  in  his  hurry  to  attack  the  Englilh,  and  in  confi- 
dence of  his  vidtory,  left  all  his  cannon  behind  him  a.s  ufekfs 
incumbrances.  The  (rermans  however  carry  the  invention 
full  farther  back,  and  attribute  it  to  Albcrtus  Magnus,  a Do- 
minican monk,  about  the  year  125°’  Noftins  rejerts  all 
thefe  opinion.s,  an<l  finds  cannon  in  China  aimoft  1700  years 
ligo.  According  to  him  they  were  mounted  by  the  emperor  of 
Kitey  iti  the  year  (jf  Chrift  85.  Fur  the  calling  of  cannon,  fee 
PouNmoiY.  For  their  dift’erent  parts,  j)roportions,  manage- 
ment, operations,  and  eft'edts,  lee  Gun  and  Gunneky. 

VoL.  II, 


Cannon,  with  letter-founders  and  printers,  the  name  of  the 
largeft  fize  of -letters  that  arc  inule. 

CANNONADE,  the  application  of  artillery  to  the  purpofes 
of  war,  or  the  direftion  of  its  efforts  againft  fomediftant  object 
intended  to  be  feized  or  deftroyed,  as  a Ihip,  battery,  or  fortrefs. 
See  Gunnery. 

CANNULA,  in  furger}’-,  any  kind  of  a tube  made  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  but  principally  of  lilver  and  lead.  They  are  ap- 
plied by  furgeons  to  a variety  of  purpofes,  and  confequently  are 
of  various  figures ; fome  being  oval,  fome  round,  fome  crook- 
ed, &c. 

CANO,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negrolaud,  with  a town 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  bounded  by  Zaara  on  the  north,  by 
the  river  Niger  on  the  Ibuth,  the  kingdom  of  Agades  on  the 
weft,  and  that  of  Caffina  on  the  eaft.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
are  herdfmen,  and  others  till  the  ground  and  dwell  in  -villages. 
It  produces  corn,  rice,  and  cotton.  Here  are  alfo  many  de- 
ferts,  and  mountains  covered  with  woods,  in  which  are  wild 
citrons  and  lemon  trees.  The  walls  and  houfes  of  the  towns  are 
made  of  clay,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  are  merchants.  E. 
long.  16.  18.  N.  lat.  21.3. 

CANOBIA,  a town  of  Italy,  In  the  duchy  of  Milan,  feated 
on  the  weftern  bank  of  Lago  Maggiore,  or  the  Greater  Lake. 
E.  long.  8.  47.  _N.  lat.  43.  33. 

CANOE,  a fort  of  Indian  boat  or  veflel,  formed  of  the 
trunk  of  a tree  hollowed,  and  fometimes  of  feveral  pieces  of  the 
bark  put  together.  Canoes  are  of  various  fizes,  according  to 
the  ules  for  which  they  may  be  defigned,  or  the  countries  where- 
in they  are  formed.  The  largeft  are  made  of  the  cotton  tree  : 
fome  of  them  will  carr)H-)etween  20  and  30  hogftieads  of  liigar 
or  molaftes.  Some  are  made  to  carry  fail,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  are  fteeped  in  water  till  they  become  pliant  j after  which 
their  fides  are  extended,  and  ftrong  beams  jilaced  between  them, 
on  which  a deck  is  afteru'ards  laid  that  feiv'es  to  fupport  their 
fides.  The  other  forts  very  rarely  carry  fail,  unlefs  when  go- 
ing before  the  wind  ; their  fails  are  made  of  a fort  of  fliort  lilk 
grafs  or  rufhes.  They  are  commonly  rowed  with  paddles, 
which  are  pieces  of  light  wood  fomewhat  like  a corn-ftiovcl 
and,  inftcad  of  rowing  with  it  horizontally  like  an  oar,  they 
manage  it  perpendicularly.  The  fmall  canoes  are  very  narrow, 
having  only  room  for  one  perfon  in  breadth,  and  feven  or  eight, 
lengthwife.  The  rowers,  who  are  generally  American  favages, 
are  very  expert  in  managing  their  paddles  uniformly,  and  in 
balancing  the  canoes  with  their  bodies ; which  would  be  diiii- 
cidt  for  a ftranger  to  do,  how  well  accuftomed  foever  to  the 
coududting  of  F.uropean  boats,  becaufe  the  canoes  arj;  extremely 
light,  and  liable  to  be  overturned.  I'he  American  Indians, 
when  they  are  under  the  ncceility  of  landing  to  avoid  a water- 
fall, or  of  crolfing  the  land  from  one  river  to  another,  carry 
their  canoes  on  their  heads,  till  they  arrive  at  a place  where 
they  cr.y  launch  them  again.  This  is  the  general  conllniHion 
of  caiLies,  and  method  of  managing- them  : but  fome  nation.^ 
have  veft’els  going  under  the  name  of  canoes,  which  difler  cou- 
fiderably  from  the  above  ; as  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland, 
Hudlbn’s-bay,  Otaheite,  &c. 

CANON,  a peribn  who  poifidres  a prebend,  or  revenue 
allotted  for  the  pcrforuiancc  of  divine  lln'ice,  in  a cathedral, 
or  collegiate  church.  Canons  are  of  no  !;|cat  antiquity.  I’af- 
chier  obfei-vos,  that  the  name  canon  was  not  known  befor- 
Charlemagne ; at  leaft  the  firlt  wo  hear  ot  ara  in  Gregory  de 
'Fours,  who  mentions  a college  of  canons  iuititutcd  by  Baldwin 
X\'L  archbilhop  of  that  city,  in  the  lime  of  Clotharius  1.  T":e 
coiniiion  opitfum  attributes  the  inftitution  of  thi.s  order  to  Chro- 
degaiigus,  bifhop  of  Metz,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cea- 
tur\'. 

Originallv  canon?  were  only  priefts,  or  inferior  ecclcfiaftlo'., 
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who  livedin  community;  refilling  by  the  cathedral  church,  to 
atilll  the  tiidiop  ; depending  entirely  on  his  will  ; I’upported  by 
the  revenues  of  the  bitliojiric  ; and  living  in  the  lame  houfe,  as 
his  duiueftics,  or  counfellors,  &c.  'I'hey  even  inherited  his 
moveables,  till  the  year  817,  when  this  was  jirohibited  by  the 
council  of  Aix-]a-Cha})elle,  and  a new  rule  fubfiituted  in.  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  ajtpointedby  Chrodegan'pis,  and 
which  was  obferved  for  the  moil  jiart  in  the  weft  till  the  twelfth 
centurv.  Bv  degrees,  thefe  communities  of  priells,  lhaking  oft' 
their  dependeiK'e,  formed  feparate  bodies  ; whereof  the  bilhops, 
however,  wxire  ftill  heads.  In  the  tenth  centurv,  there  were 
communities  or  coingregations  of  the  fame  kind  eitabliftied  even 
ill  cities  where  there  were  no  biftiops  ; thcl'e  were  called  colle- 
giates,  as  they  uled  the  terms  congregation  and  collegiate  in- 
dift'erentlv  : the  name  cha])t.er  now  given  to  thefe  bodies,  being 
much  more  modern.  Under  the  fecond  race  of  the  French 
king's^  the  canonical,  or  collegiate  life,  had  fpread  itfelf  all  over 
ihe  country ; and  each  cathedral  had  its  chapter,  dillinft  from 
the  reft  of  the  clerg)'.  ' They  had  the  name  canon  from  the 
Greek  y.a.'im,  which  lignities  three  difterent  things ; a rule,  a 
jienfion  or  ft.xed  revenue  to  live  on,  and  a catalogue  or  matri- 
cuhij^all  which  are  apjilicable  to  them. 

In  time,  the  canons  freed  themfclves  from  their  rules,  the 
obfervance  relaxed,  and,  at  length,  they  ceafed  to  live  in  com- 
munity; yet  thev  ftill  formed  bodies;  pretending  to  other  ftme- 
tiorJS  bclides  the.  celebration  of  the  common  office  in  the  church; 
yet  alfuming  .the  rights,  ot'  the  reft  of  the  clergy;  making 
themfclves  as  'a  necelfary  council  ofthebilhop;  taking  upon 
tliem  the  adminiftration  of  a i'ee  during  a vacancy,  and  the 
eleblion  of  a biflniji  to  fnpply  it.  There  are  even  foine  chap- 
ters exem]it  from  the  jurililiftion  of  the  biftiop,  and  owning  no 
heaJI^  their  dean.  " After  the  example  of  cathedral  chapters, 
collegiate  ones  all'o  conthiued  to  form  bodies,  after  they  had 
abandoned  liv  ing  in  community. 

Oaxoxs  are  of  various  Jcinds;  as,  Cardhuil  Caxons,  which 
are  thofe  attached,  and,  the  Latins  call  it,  bicardinati  to  a 
church,  as  a prieft  is  to  a parilh.  DomiccUary  C anoxs,  were 
young  canon.s,  who,  not  being  in  orders,  had  no  right  in  any 
particular  chapters.  ExpcBativc  Caxons,  were  fuch  as,  with- 
out having  any  revenue  or  prebend,  had  the  title  and  dignitie.s 
of  canons,  a voice  in  the  chajjter,  and  a place  in  the  choir,  till 
Inch  time  as  a prebend  Ihould  fall.  Foreign  Canons,  were  Inch 
as  did  not  officiate  in  the  canonries  to  which  they  belonged.  To 
thefe  were  oppofed  manfionary  canons,  or  canons  refidentiar)-. 
Lay  or  honorary  Canons,  are  fuch  anrong  the  laity  as  have 
been  admitted,  out  of  honour  and  refpert,  into  fome  chapter  of 
canons.  Rcs'ulur  Canons,  are  canons  that  ftill  live  in  com- 
munity; and  who,  like  religions,  have,  in  jirocefs  of  time,  to 
the  prailice  of  their  rules,  added  the  folemn  profeilion  of  vows. 
'I'hey  arc  called  regidars,  to  diftinguitli  them  from  thofe  fecular 
canons  who  abandon  living  in  conmninity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  obfervance  of  the  canons  made  as  the  rule  of  the  clergy,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  difciplinc.  'I'he  canons  fub- 
^ fitted  in  their  finiplicity  till  the  eleventh,  tome  lay  the  twelfth 
century,  when  fome  of  them,  I'ejiarating  from  the  community, 
took  with  them  the  name  of  canons,  or  acephaloas  jiriefts,  be- 
caute  they  declined  to  live  in  community  with  tlv;  biftiop;  and 
thole  who  were  left  thenceforth  acquired  the  denomination  of 
canons  regular,  and  ndo]>led  moll  of  the  profellions  ot  the  rule 
of  St.  Anguftine.  'Fhis  order  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Au- 
■gnftine  was  brought  into  1‘ingland  by  Adelwald,  confetlbr  to 
J ferny'  I.  who  ereifted  a juiory  at  Noftel  in  Yorklliire;  and  ob- 
tained for  them  the  church  of  Carliile  as  an  c[>ilcopal  fee,  with 
the  privilege  of  choofing  their  c>wn  bilbo]).  'J’hey  were  llngn- 
lariy  jiroteifted  and  encouraged  by  1 lenry  I.  who  gave  them  the 
piiory  of  IftutftabJe  in  1 to;  ; and  by  queen  Maud,  who,  in  the 


following  year,  gave  them  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  i« 
London.  It  ajijiears,  that  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  they 
.13  ptit'rics.  Tertiary  Canons,  were  thofe  who  hud  only 
the  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  canonicate. 

(.I.ANON,  in  jm  ecclefiallical  lenfe,  is  a law  or  rule,  either  of 
doblrine  or  dilcijiline,  enaifled  eljiecially  by  a council,  and  coii"- 
tirined  by  the  autht)rity  of  the  iovereign.  Canons  are  properly 
decilions  of  matters  ot  religion;  or  I'egulations  of  the  policy 
and  difci])line  ot  a church,  made  by  councils,  either  general, 
national,  or  provincial.  Such  are  the  eanons  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  or  'IVent,  ike.  There  have  been  various  colkaions  of 
the  canons  ol  the  F.aftern  councils ; but  lonr  principal  ones, 
each  anqiler  than  the  i)receding.  The  firft,  according  to  Uftier, 
A.  D,  380,  containing  only  thofe  of  the  tirll  u'cnmenieal  conn’ 
cil,  and  the  tirll  provincial  ones  : they  were  but  , 164  in  number; 
To  thefe,  Dionylius  Exiguus,  in  the  year  720,  added  Ihe 
canons  of  the  aiK)llles,  and  thole  of  the  other  general  councils,. 
'File  Greek  canons  in  this  tecond  collaftion  end  with  thofe  of 
the  council  of  C^halcednn  ; to  which  are  fnbjoined  thofe  of  the 
council  of  Sardica,  and  the  African  councils.  The  fourth  and- 
kill  colleblion  comes  down  as  low  as  the  fecond  council  of 
Nice ; and  it  is  on  this  that  ikilfamon  and  Zonaras  have  com- 
mented. 

ApoJloTical  Canons,  are  thofe  which  have  been  ufually  af- 
crlbed  to  St.  Clement,  Bellannin,  Buronius,  &:c.  who-  will  hava 
them  to  be  genuine  canons  of  the  apofUe-s  : Cotelcrins  obferve.«, 
that  they  cannot  be  afcrilied  to  the  ajioftles  or  Clement,  becaufa 
they  are  not  received  with  other  books  of  Icripture,  are  not 
quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  firft  ages,  and  contain  manv  things 
not  agreeable  to  the  apollolical  times:  Hincmar,  De  AIarca, 
Beveridge,  See.  take  them  to  be  framed  by  the  bilhops  who 
were  the  apollles  difciples  in  the  fecond  or  third  centuiy' : • S. 
Bafnage  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  colleded  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  fifth  century;  but  Daille,  ^'c.  maintain 
them  to  have  been  forged  by  fome  heretic  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury; and  -S.  Bafnage  conjeftures,  that  fome  of  them  are  an- 
cient, and  others  not  older  than  the  feventh  century.  The 
Greek  church  allow  only  85  of  them,  and  the  Latins  only  ■■jo  ; 
though  there  are  84  in  the  edition  given  of  them  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonic! , 

Canon  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  authorifed  catalogue  of  the  fa^ 
cred  writings.  See  Biblk.  The  ancient  canon,  or  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  was  made  by  the  Jews, 
and  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  Ezra ; who  is  laid  to  have  dillri- 
buted  them  into  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  haglogra{)ha, 
to  which  our  Saviour  refers,  Lidce,  chap,  x.x'lv.  ver.  44.  I’he 
fame  divifion  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Jofc[)hus.  This  is  the 
canon  allowed  to  have  been  followed  hv  the  primitive  church,, 
till  the  Council  of  Carthage;  and,  according  to  St.  Jerom, 
it  confilled  of  no  more  than  22  books;  anfwerlng  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Hebrew  alphabet ; though  at  jirefcnt  they  arc  clalled 
into  24  divifions.  'I’liat  council  however  enlarged  the  canon 
very  coiilidcrahly,  taking  into  ft  the  ajjociypbal  books ; which 
the  council  of  Trent  has  further  enforced.  I’hc  llomanills,  in 
tlcfence  of  this  canon,  lay,  that  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
council  of  Hippo,  held  in  393  ; and  with  that  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  in  397,  at  which  were  {irefent  46  bilhops, 
and,  among  the  reft,  St.  Anguftine;  who  declared  that  they 
received  il  from  their  father.s.  'i'hcir  canon  of  the  New  'I'ella- 
ment  ilerfcctly  agrees  with  ours.  It  conlills  of  books  that  are 
well  known ; ibme  of  which  have  been  unl\  erfidly  acknow- 
ledged; fuch  arc  the  four  Golpels,  the  Acts  of  the  Ajioltles, 
thirteen  I.q)illles  of  St.  Paul,  one  Flpiltle  of' St.  I'eter,  and  one 
Fipiftle  of  St.  John  : and  others,  concerning  which  doubts  were 
entertained,  but  which  were  atlenvards  received  as  genuine; 
Inch  are  the  Epiltle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  J ames,  the  fecond 
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of  Peter,  the  lecond  and  third  of  John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the 
rtevelation.  Thefe  books  were  written  at  difl'erent  times,  and 
they  are  authenticated,  not  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  inf;^ 
bble  authority,  but  by  fuch  kind  of  evidence  as  is  thought  ^it\ 
licient  in  the  cafe  of  any  other  ancient  writings.  Some  of  the 
fathers  dlftinguitli  the  infpired  writings  into  three  clafl'es  j 
proto-canonical,  deutero-oanonical,  and  apocryphal. 

Piifsiuil  (’axox,  a table  of  the  moveable  fealts,  tliowlng  the 
tbiy  of  Eailer,  and  the  other  fealts  depending  on  it,  for  a cycle 
of  19  years.  The  pafchal  canon  is  I'upitofed  to  be  the  calcu- 
lation of  Eulebius  of  Ca'l'area,  and  to  have  been  done  by  or- 
der of  the  council  of  Nice. 

C-ANoN,  in  monaltic  orders,  a book  wdterein  the  religious 
of  every  convent,  have  a fair  tranfcri})t  of  the  rules  of  their 
order,  frequently  read  among  them  as  their  local  ftatutes.  This 
is  alfo  called  rr'^nhi,  as  ct)ntaining  the  ntle  and  inlfitution  of 
their  order.  The  canon  dilfers  from  the  milfale,  martyrolo- 
gium,  and  necrologiuin. 

C.vxoN,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  c*atalogue  of  faints  acknow- 
ledged and  canonized  in  the  Roman  church. 

Canon  is  alio  ufed,  by  way  of  eminence,  in  the  Ilomifli 
church,  for  the  fecret  words  of  the  mat's,  from  the  preface  to 
the  Pater-,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  prieft  confecrates  the 
holt.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  canon  of  the  mafs 
commences  with  Tejgitur,  &c.  The  people  are  to  be  on  their 
knees,  hearing  the  canon  ; and  are  to  rehearfe  it  to  themfelves, 
fo  as  not  to  be  heard. 

Canon,  in  the  ancient  mulic,  is  a rule  or  method  of  deter- 
mining the  intervals  of  notes.  Ptolenn',  rejefting  the  Arif- 
toxenian  way  of  meafnring  the  intervals  in  mufic,  by  the  mag- 
nitn.de  of  a tone  (which  was  fuppoled  to  be  formed  by  the  dif- 
ference between  a diapente  and  a ciiatefl'aron),  thought  that 
mulical  intervals  dionld  be  dillinguillied,  according  to  the  ratios 
or  proportions  which  the  founds  terminating  thole  intervals 
bear  to  one  another,  when  confidered  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  aentenefs  or  gravity ; which,  before  Ariltoxenus,  was 
the  old  Pythagorean  way.  He  therefore  made  the  diapafon 
Gonfilt  in  a doul.de  ratio;  the  diapente,  in  a fefquialteratc ; the 
diateli'aron,  in  a fefquitertian  ; ami  the  tone  itfelf,  in  a lef- 
qiuo6tave ; and  all  the  other  intervals,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  founds  that  tenninatc  them  : wherefore  taking 
the  canon  (as  it  is  called)  for  a determinate  line  of  any  length, 
he  flows  how  this  cantm  is  to  be  cut  accordingly,  I'o  that  it 
may  reprefent  the  refpeftlve  interval.^ : and  this  method  an  ■ 
I'wers  exactly  to  experiment,  in  the  diflerent  lengths  of  mulical 
chords.  Erom  this  canon,  i’tolcmy  and  his  followers  have 
ticcn  called  Caiwnici ; as  thole  of  Arilloxcnns  were  called 
Mujid. 

Canon,  in  modern  mufic,  is  a kind  of  fugue,  which  they 
call  a perpetual  fugue,  becaufe  the  ditlerent  parts  beginning  one 
after  another,  repc;it  inceflautly  the  fame  air. 

Formerly,  fays  Zarlino,  they  platvd,  at  the  head  of  perpe-' 
tual  ibgues,  particular  directions  which  flowed  how  this  kind 
of  fugues  was  to  he.  fang;  and  thefe  diredtions  being  properly 
the  rules  by  which  perpetual  tugues  were  compofed  were  called 
canom,  rules,  or  canons.  From  this  cultom,  others  taking  the 
title  for  the  thing  lignificd,  by  a metonimy,  termed  this  kind 
of  corapolition  eanuit.  Such  cnnoiis  as  are  compofed  with 
facility,  and  of  coiifcqnencc  mof.  generally  nl'cd,  begin  the 
fugue  either  with  the.  oCtavc  or  the  unil'on  ; that  is  to  fay,  that 
every  part  repeats  in  the  lame  tone  the  melody  of  the  preceding. 
In  order  to  form  a canon  of  this  kind,  it  is  only  nccelfary  for 
the  corr.jKjftr  to  make  an  air  according  to  his  laftc  ; to  add  in 
fcore  as  niaiiv  parts  a.s  he  chooles,  wncrc  the  voices  in  octave 
or  Vii'ilon  repeal  the  fame  melody;  then  forming  a liiiglc  air 
li'om  ;dl  thefe  parts  fuccdlivcly  c.xcaUcd,  to  try  this 
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fncceirion  may  form  an  entire  piece  which  will  give  pleafure, 
as  well  in  the  harmony  as  the  melody. 

In  order  to  execute  fuch  a canon,  he  who  fings  the  firf  part 
begins  alone,  and  continues  till  the  air  is  liiiilhed;  then  recom- 
mences immediately,  without  any  fnfpenfe  of  found  or  inter- 
ruption of  time.  * As  loon  as  he  has  ended  the  iirft  coxqilel, 
which  ought  to  lerve  for  the  perpetual  liibjedt  njjon  which 
the  whole  canon  has  been  compofed,  the  fecond  piart  begins 
and  repeats  the  fame  couplet,  whilf:  the  bill  who  had  begun 
purfues  the  fecond  : others  in  fuccelfion  begin,  and  jiroceed  thfe- 
fame  way,  as  foon  as  he  who  proceeds  has  reached  the  enci-of 
the  til'll  couplet.  Thus,  by  incelfanlly  recommencing,  an  uni- 
verfal  clofe  can  never  be  found,  and  the  canon  may  be  repealed- 
as  long  as  the  lingers  pleafe. 

A perpetual  fugue  m.ay  likewife  confift  of  jiarts  which 
begin  with  the  intei-vals  of  a fourth  or  fifth;  or,  in  other  words,- 
every  part  may  repeat  the  melody  of  the  lirlt,  a fiuu'th  or  a 
fifth  higher  or  lower.  It  is  then  necelfarj.'-  that  the  whole  canon 
Ihould  be  inventul  eh  prnna  intem'wne,  as  the  Italians  fay ; ami 
that  lliarps  or  Hats  lliould  lie  added  to  the  notes,  whofe  natural 
gradations  do  not  anfwtr  exaClly,  by  a fourth  or  lifth,  to  the 
melody  of  the  preceding  part,  and  jnoducc'  the  fame  intervals 
with  iltelf.  Here  the  compofer  cannot  pay,tl^  lealt  regard  to 
modulation ; his  only  care  is,  that  the  mfelpd^'  may  be  the 
fame,  which  renders  the  formation  of  a cajtdn  jnore  difiicult ; 
for  at  every  time  when  any  part  I'efnnujs  theflugue',  it  takes  a 
new  key;  it  changes  the  lone  almoll  at  every 'ntite;  and  whaf  is 
Hill  worfc,  no  part  is  at  ihe  fame  time  found  in  the  fame’ tone 
with  another;  hence  it  is  that  this  kind  of  ediwiis,  in  other  re- 
l]iei5ls  far  from  being  eafy  to  be  purfued,  ■ irever  produces  a. 
jileafing  efieft,  however  good  the  harmony  may  be,  and  how- 
ever properly  it  may  be  lung.  ^ '--K  • 

There  is  a kind  of  canun,  extremely  dilTK'ult,  and  boaftlng 
no  other  merit  but  the  jiains  which  have  been  thrown  away  in 
its  compofition.  This  may  be  called  a double  canon  im'crted, 
as  well  by  the  inverfions  which  are  pradlil’ed  in  it  with  refpeft 
to  the  melody  of  the  parts,  as  by  thofc  which  are  found  among 
the  parts  themfelves,  in  fmging.  The  reader  may  confnlt 
lloullean's  Diiflionary  in  this  article,  where  he  is  refm'cd  to 
plate  D,  fig.  II.  for  two  examples  of  canons  of  this  fort  ex- 
tradled  from  Bontcinjii,  who  likewife  gives  rules  for  their  cum- 
polition. 

In  order  to  form  a canon  in  which  the.  harmony  mav  be  a 
little  varied,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  parts  lliould  not ''follow 
each  other  in  a too  rapid  fuccelfion,  and  that  the  one  Ihonld 
only  begin  a conliderablc  time  after  the  other.  "When  thev 
follow  one  another  fo  immediately  as  at  the  dillancc  of  a femi- 
breve  or  a minim,  the  duration  is  not  lutllcicnt  to  admit  a 
great  number  of  chords,  and  the  canon  innft  of  ncceifitv  ex- 
hibit a difagreeable  monotony ; but  it  is  a method  of  coin- 
pofmg,  without  much  dilllculty,  a canon  in  as  manv  jiarts  as 
the  compofer  choofes.  For  a canon  of  four  liars  only,  will 
confill  of  eight  parts  if  they  follow  each  other  ;tt  the  diliamv  of 
half  a bar;  and  by  each  bar  which  is  added,  two  parts  will 
conftantly  be  gained. 

The  emperor  Clharles  VI.  who  was  a creat  mnlician.  and 
comjiofetl  extremely  well,  took  much  jileat'ure  in  compuluig 
and  linging  canons.  Italy  Is  lull  replete  with  moll  beautiful 
canons  cu'mpolcd  for'  this  prince,  by  the  belt  malicrs  in  that 
country.  To  what  has  been  laitl  by  Rontlcau.  we  need  only 
liibjuin,  that  the  Englilb  cutch  and  the  Italian  cation  are  imicii 
the  fame  ; a.s  any  intelligviit  reader  mav  perceive,  from  com- 
paring the  Itruciiu'c  and  exci'ution  of  ttie  Englilh  c.ach  with 
the  account  of  canons  wlncli  has  now  been  given. 

Canon,  in  gemnetry  ami  algebra,  a general  rule  fur  the 
I'olntiuu  of  all  cafes  ul  a like  nature  i\ivh  tlie  prcieiit  impfiry. 
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Thus  ever)''  laft  rtep  of  an  equation  is  a canon  ; and,  if  turned 
into  words,  becomes  a rule  to  lolve  all  quelUons  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  propofed. 

CANOx-Lait»,  a colledlion  of  ecclefiaftical  laws,  fcndng  as 
the  nile  and  meafure  of  church-government.  The  power  of 
making  laws  was  exercifed  by  the  church  before  the  Roman 
empire  became  Chriltian.  The  canon-law  that  obtained  through- 
out the  Well,  till  the  12th  century',  was  the  colle6tion  of  ca- 
nons made  by  Dionyfius  Exigiius  in  520,  the  capitulai'ies  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  decrees  of  the  popes  from  Sirens  to 
Analtafius.  The  canon-law,  even  when  papal  authority  was 
at  its  height  in  England,  was  of  no  force  when  it  was  found  to 
contradict  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  laws,  llatutes,  and 
c iftoms  of  the  realm,  or  the  doClrine  of  the  eftablilhed  church. 
The  ecclefiallical  jurilcliClion  of  the  fee  of  Rome  in  England 
was  founded  on  the  canon-law ; and  this  created  quarrels  be- 
tween kings  and  feveral  archbifhops  and  prelates  who  adhered 
to  the  papal  uilirpation.  Befides  the  foreign  canons,  there  were 
feveral  laws  and  conftitutions  made  here  for  the  government  of' 
the  church  : but  all  thefe  received  their  force  from  the  royal 
alTent ; and  if,  at  any  time,  the  ecclefiallical  courts  did,  by 
their  fentence,  endeavour  to  enforce  obedience  to  fuch  canons, 
the  courts  at  common  law,  upon  complaints  made,  would  grant 
prohibition.  The  authority  veiled  in  the  church  of  England  of 
making  canons  was  afeertained  by  a llatute  of  Henry  VIII. 
commonly  called  the  of  the  clirgy  s fuhmiJfioTi  •,  by  which 
they  acknowledged,  that  the  convocation  had  always  been  af- 
•fembled  by  the  king’s  writ  j fo  that  though  the  power  of  making 
canons  refided  in  the  clerg)’-  met  in  convocation,  their  force  was 
derived  from  the  authority  of  the  king’s  aU’enting  to  and  con- 
firming them.  The  old  canons  continued  in  full  force  till  the 
reign  <Jf  James  I.  when  the  clergy  being  alfembled  in  convo- 
cation, the  king  gave  them  leave  to  treat  and  conlult  upon 
canons ; which  they  did,  and  prefented  them  to  the  king,  who 
gave  them  the  royal  alTent : thefe  were  a collcdlion  out  of  the 
feveral  preceding  canons  and  injunctions.  Some  of  thefe  canons 
are  now  obfolete.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  feveral  canons 
were  palled  by  the  clergy  in  convocation. 

CANOMESS,  in  the  Romifh  church,  a woman  who  enjoys 
a prebend,-  allixed,  by  the  foundation,  to  maids,  witl;iout  their 
being  obliged  to  renounce  the  world  or  make’ any  vows. 

CANONICA,  in  philofophical  hillory,  an  appellation  given 
by  Epicurus  to  hisdoClrine  of  logic.  It  was  called  as 

confiftinji  of  a few  canons  or  rules  for  directing  the  underftand- 
ingin  thepurfuit  and  knowledge  of  truth.  Epicums’s  canomca 
is  reprefented  as  a very  llight  and  infulKcient  logic  by  feveral 
of  the  ancients,  who  put  a great  value  on  his  ethics  and  phylics. 
Laertius  even  allures  us  that  the  Epicureans  rejeCled  logic  as  a 
fupertluous  Icience;  and  Plutarch  complains  that  Epicurus 
made  an  unfkilful  and  prepcjllerous  ufe  of  fvllogifms.  Rut 
thefe  cenfures  feein  too  fevere.  Epicurus  was  not  averfe  to  the 
ftiidy  of  logic,  but  even  g;ive  better  rules  in  this  art  than  thole 
pbilolophcr.s  who  aimed  at  no  glory  but  that  of  logics.  Me 
only  feems  to  have  rejeCled  the  dialeClics  of , the  ft(jics,  a.s  full 
of  vain  fubtletie.s  and  deceits,  and  fitted  rather  for  parade  and 
dilj)utation  than  real  ufe.  'Phe  ftrefs  of  Pi])icurus's  caunnica 
oonlifts  in  his  doArine  of  the  criteria  of  truth.  All  quellions 
in  philofophy  are  either  concerning  words  or  things;  concern- 
ing things  v/c  leek  their  truth  ; concerning  wt)rd5,  their  figni- 
ficatii-n  : things  are  cither  natural  or  moral;  and  the  former 
are  cithtT  perceived  by  fenfe  or  by  the  undeidtanding.  Hence, 
according  to  Epicurus,  arife  three  criterions  of  truth,  viz.  fenle, 
anticipation  or  prienotion,  and  jiallion.  The  great  canon  or 
principal  of  Epicurus’.s  logic  is,  that  the  fenles  arc  never  de- 
ceived ; and  therefore  that  every  fenfatiun  or  ]>crccption  of  an 
rqjpearance  is  true. 


CANONICAL,  fomething  that  belongs  to,  or  partakes  of, 
the  nature  of  a rule  or  canon. 

^yANONiCAi,  Honrs,  are  certain  Hated  times  of  the  day,  con- 
figned,  more  efpecially  by  the  Romifli  church,  to  the  offices  of 
prayer  and  devotion.  Such  are  matins,  lauds,  Jixtb,  ninth,  vef- 
pers,  8cC.  In  our  country  the  canonical  hours  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  in  the  forenoon,  before  or  after  which  marriage  cannot  be 
legally  performed  in  any  pari Ih -church. 

Canonical  Obedience,  is  that  fubmiffion  which,  by  the 
ecclefiallical  laws,  the  inferior  clergy  are  to  pay  to  their 
biffiops,  and  religious  to  their  fuperiors. 

Canonical  Sins,  in  the  ancient  church,  thofe  which  were 
capital  or  mortal.  Such  efpecially  were  idolat^',  murder,  adul- 
tery, herefp,  and  fchifm. 

Canonic.A'L  Punjhments,  are  thofe  which  the  church  may 
inflift ; fuch  as  excommunication,  degradation,  and  penance, 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries;  a)fo falling,  alms,  whipping,  See. 

Canonical  Life,  the  method  or  rule  of  living  preferibed 
by  the  ancient  clergy  who  Jived  in  community.  The  canonical 
life  was  a kind  of  medium  between  the  raonallic  and  clerical 
lives.  Originally  the  orders  of  monks  and  clerks  were  entirely 
diftinA ; but  pious  perfons,  in  procefs  of  time,  inilituted  col- 
leges of  priells  and  canons,  where  clerks  brought  up  for  the 
minillry,  as  well  as  others  already  engaged  therein,  might  live 
under  a fixed  rule,  which,  though  fomewhat  more  ealy  t^an 
the  monallic,  was  yet  more  refrained  than  the  fecular.  This 
was  called  a canomcal  life,  and  thofe  who  embraced  it  canoiis. 
Authors  are  divided  about  the  founder  of  the  canonical  life. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  founded  by  the  apollles ; others  aferibe 
it  to  pope  Urban  I.  about  the  year  1230,  who  is  faid  to  have 
ordered  billiops  to  provide  fuch  of  their  clergy  as  were  willing 
to  live  in  community  with  necefl'aries  out  of  the  revenues  of 
their  churches.  The  generality  attribute  it  to  St.  Augufrne, 
who  having  gathered  a number  of  clerks  to  devote  themfelvcs 
to  religion,  inilituted  a monaftery  within  his  epllcopal  palace, 
where  he  lived  In  community  with  them.  Onuphriu^  Pan- 
'vinius  brings  the  inffitution  fomewhat  lower;  according  to 
him,  pope  Gclafius  I.  about  the  year  495,  placed  the  firft 
resmlar  canons  of  St.  Aiwullin  in  the  Lateran  church. 

Canonical  Letters,  in  the  ancient  church,  were  a fort  of 
tefrmonials.of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  the  biffiops  and  clergy 
fent  each  other  to  keep  up  the  catholic  communion,  and  dil- 
tinguilli  orthodox  Chrillians  from  Arians  and  other  heretics. 
They  were  denominated  canonical,  either  as  being  compofed 
according  to  a certain  rule  or  form,  or  becaufe  they  were  given 
to  the  canonici,  that  is,  thofe  comprehended  in  the  canon  or 
catalogue  of  their  church.  W'^hen  they  had  occafion  to  travel 
into  other  diocefes  or  countries,  dimillory  and  recommcndatoi^'" 
letters,  alfo  letters  of  peace,  ike.  were  fo  many  fpecies  of  ca- 
nonical letters. 

Canonical  is  alfo  an  apjiellation  given  to  thofe  epifiles  in  the 
New  Tellament  more  frequently  called  catholic  or  general  epittles. 

CANOiS  ICL'^M,  in  a general  lenle,  denotes  a tax  or  tri- 
bute ; but  the  term  is  more  particularly  uled  in  the  Greek 
church  for  a fee  paid  by  the  clergy  to  biffiops,  archbiffiop.s,  and 
metropolitans,  for  degrees  and  promotions. 

Canonicum  alfo  denotes  a due  of  firll-fniits,  paid  by  the 
Greek  laity  to  their  billiops,  or,  according  to  Du  Cange,  to  their 
ju-iefls.  The  canonicum  is  allelled  according  to  the  number  of 
houfes  or  chimnies  in  a place.  The  empemr  Ilaac  Cuinneiius 
made  a conftitution  for  regulating  the  canonicum  of  billiops, 
which  was  confirmed  by  another  made  in  1086,  by  his  nephew 
Alexis  Comnenus.  A village  containing  thirty  fires,  was  to 
jiay  for  its  canonicum  one  piece  of  gold,  two  of  filver,  one  Ihecp, 
fix  buflicls  of  barley,  lix  of  wheat  Hour,  fix  mcafures  of  wine, 
and  thirty  hens. 
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CANONIST,  a perfon  (killed  in  or  who  makes  profeflion 
of  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  the  canon  law.  Canonifts  and 
civilians  are  ufually  combined  in  the  fame  perfons : and  hence 
the  title  of  doc/or  juris  utriuf(jue,  or  L'gtun  do^or,  ufually  ex- 
prelfed  in  abbreviature,  LL.  D.  or  J.  U.  D. 

CANONIZA'riON,  a ceremony  in  the  Romifh  church, 
by  which  perfons  deceafed  are  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
faints.  It  fuccecds  beatification.  Before  a beatified  perlbn  is 
canonized,  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  are  ftriblly  ex- 
amined into,  in  fome  confiftories  held  for  that  purpofe  j after 
which,  one  of  the  confiftorial  advocates,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
pope  and  cardinals,  maltes  the  panegynic  of  the  perfon  who  is 
to  be  proclaimed  a faint,  and  gives  a particulair  detail  of  his 
life  and  miracles  : which  done,  the  holy  father  decrees  his 
canonization,  and  appoints  the  day.  It  has  been  tlie  rule  for' 
about  a century,  not  to  enter  into  the  intiuiries  prior  to  canoni- 
zation, till  50  years  at  lealt  after  the  death  of  the  perfon  to 
be  canonized.  By  the  ceremony  of  canonization,  it  appears 
that  this  rite  of  the  modern  Romans  has  fomething  in  it  very 
like  the  apotheofis  or  deification  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and, 
in  all  probability,  takes  its  rile  from  it  j at  leaft  leveral  cere- 
monies of  the  fame  nature  are  confpicuous  in  both. 

CA'NONRY,.  the  benefice  filled  by  a canoiv.  It  differs 
from  a prebend,  in  that  tlie  prebend  may,  fubfill  without  the 
canonicate : whereas  the  canonicate  is  infeparable  from  the 
prebend ; again,  the  rights  of  fuffrage,  and  other  privileges, 
are  annexed  to  the  canonicate,  and  not  to  the  prebend. 

CANOPUS,  in  aftronomy,  a flar  of  the -firtf  magnitude  m 
the  rudder  of  Argo,  a conftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 

Canopus,  in  Pagan  mythology,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ; according  to  fome,  the  god  of  water. 

CANOPY,  in  architefture  and  Iculpture,  a magnificent  kind 
of  decoration,  ferving  to  cover  and  crown  an  altar,  throne, 
tribunal,  pulpit,  chair,  or  the  like.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  barbarous  Latin  caiiopeuvi,  of  Kcovuirnoy,  a net  fpread  over  a 
bed  to  keep  off  the  gnats,  from  a g?iat.  Canopies  are 

alfo  borne  over  the  head  in  proceffions  of  ftate,  after  the  man- 
ner of  umbrellas  ► The  canopy  of  an  altar  is  more  peculiarly 
called  Ciborium.  The  Roman  grandees  had  their  canojnes,  or 
fpread  veils,  called  tberifee,  over  their  chairs  : the  like  were  al- 
fo in  tem})les  over  the  ftatues  of  the  gods.  The  modern  car- 
dinals ftill  retain  the  ufe  of  canopies. 

CANOSA,  a town  of  Puglia  in  Italy,  occupying  part  of  the 
fite  of  the  ancient  Canufium.  According  to  Strabo,’  the  old 
city  was  founded  by  Diomede.  It  afterwards  became  a Roman 
colony,  and  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  of  this  })art  of 
Italy  for  extent,  population,  and  magnificence  in  building. 

CANSO,  a fea-port  town  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  in 
North  America,  feated  on  a narrow  llrait  which  feparates 
Nova  Scotia  from  Cape  Breton.  Near  this  town  is  a fine 
fifhery  for  cod.  W.  long.  62.  N.  lat.  46. 

CONSTAT,  a town  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirteinberg,  fituatcd  on  the  river  Neckar,  in  E.  long.  7.  9. 
N.  48.  ,<;i.  . 

CANT,  a quaint  affefted  manner  of  fpeaking,  adapted 
chiefly  to  the  lower  fort.  Skinner  racks  his  invention  for  the 
origin  of  this  word  j which  he  fucceillvely  deduces  from  the 
German,  Flemifli,  and  Saxon  tongues.  According  to  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  Cant  is  originally  the  proper  name  of  a Came- 
ronian  preacher'  in  Scotland,  who  by  exercife  had  obtained  the 
faailty  of  talking  in  the  pulj)it  in  fuch  a tone  and  dialeft  as 
was  underftood  by  none  but  his  own  congregation.  Since  An- 
drew Cant’s  time,  the  word  has  been  extended  to  fignify  all 
fudden  exclamations,  and  whining  umnufical  tones,  efpecially 
in  })raying  and  preaching.  But  this  origin  of  the  word  has 
been  difputed  by  others ; and  perhaps  the  true  derivation  is 
from  the  Latin  cantare  “ to  fing." 

VoL.  II. 


Ca'nt  is  alfo  applied  to  words  and  phrafes  affefted  by  par-' 
ticular  perfons  or  profellions  for  low  ends,  and  not  authorifed 
by  the  eftablifhed  language.  The  difference  between  cant  and 
technical  feems  to  be  this : the  former  is  reftrained  to  words 
introduced  out  of  folly,  atfeftation,  or  impollure ; the  latter  is 
applied  to  fuch  as  are  introduced  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  pre- 
cifion,  and  fignificancy. 

Cant  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a fale  by  auction.  The  origin 
of  the  word  in  this  fenfe  is  dubious ; it  may  come,  according 
to  fome,  from  quantum,  how  much according  to  others,  from 
cantare,  to  fing  or-  cry  aloud  j agreeably  to  which,  we  foiU.e- 
tiines  alfo  call  it  an  outny. 

CAST-Tmbers,  in  fliip-building,  thofe  timbers  which  are 
fituated  at  the  two  ends  of  a flap.  They  derive  their  name 
from  being  canted,  or  raifed  obliquely  from  the  keel  3 in  con- 
tradiftinftion  from  thofe  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  upper  ends  of  thofe  or\  the  bow,  or  fore-part  of  the  flrip, 
are  inclined  to  the  Rern  5 as  thofe  iii  tlie  after^  or  hind-part, 
incline  to  the  ftern-poft  above.  See  Ship- Buildmg. 

CANTABRICA,  in  botany : a fynonime  of  a fpecies  of 
Convolvulus. 

CANTABRLIM,^in  antiquity,  a large  kind  of  flag  ufed  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  diftinguifhed  by  its  peculiar  colour,  and 
bearing  on  it  foyne  words  or  motto  of  good  omen,  to  encourage, 
the  foldiers. 

CANTACUZENUS  (Johannes),  of  Conflantinople,  a ce- 
lebrated ftatefman,  general,  and  hiliorian,  wa.s  born  in  that 
city,  of  a very  ancient  and  noble  family.  lie  was  bred  to 
letters  and  to  arms,  and  admitted  to  the  highell:  offices  of  the 
Rate.  The  emperor  Andronicus  loaded  him  with  wealth  and 
honour  3 made  him  generalillimo  of  his  forces  3 and  was  de- 
firous  of  having  him  join  in  the  government,  but  this  he 
refilled.  Andronicus  dying  in  1341,  left  to  Cantacuzenus  the 
care  of  the  emjiire,  till  his  fon  John  Paleologus,  who  was 
then  but  nine  years  of  age,  Ihould  be  fit  to  take  it  upon 
himfelf.  This  trull;  he  faithfully  difeharged  3 till  the  emprefs 
dowager  and  her  faftion  forming  a party  again!!  him,  declared 
him  a traitor.  On  this  the  principal  nobility  and  the  army  be- 
fought  him  to  afeend  the  throne  3 and  accordingly  he  was 
crowned  on  the  21ft  of  May  1341.  . This  was  followed  by  a 
cruel  war,  which  failed  five  years  3 when  he  admitted  John  a 
partner  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  their  union  was  confirmed 
by  his  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sufpicions  and 
enmities,  however,  foon  arifing,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and 
continued  till  John  took  Conflantinople  in  1333.  A few  days- 
after,  Cantacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue  the  etfufion  of  blood, 
abdicated  his  fhare  of  the  empire,  and,  retiring  to  a monallerv, 
took  the  habit  of  a monk,  and  the  name  of  Joafaphas.  His 
wife  alfo  retired  to  a nunner)',  and  changed  her  name  of  Irene 
for  that  of  Eugenia.  In  this  retirement  he  lived  till  the  year 
1411,  when  he  was  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  Here  he 
wrote  a hiftoiy  of  his  own  time.s,  a Latin  tranllationcof  which, 
from  the  Greek  manufeript,  was  publilhcd  by  Pontanu&at  In- 
gplftadt,  in  1603  : and  a fplendid  edition  was  printed  at  Baris 
in  1643,  three  volumes  folio,  of  the  original  Greek,  and 
Pontanus’s  I.atin  verfion.  He  alfo  wrote  an  apolog)’’  for  the 
Chriftian  religion  againft  that  of  Mahomet,  under  the,  name  of 
Chrijiodultis. 

CANTALIVERS,  in  architefture,  pieces  of  wood  framed 
into  the  front  or  Tides  of  a houfe,  to  fufpend  the  mouldings 
and  eyes  over  it. 

CANTAR,  or  Cantauo,  an  eaftern  weight,  of  difTerent 
value  in  different  place.®,  cijual  at  Acra  in  T urkey  to  603 
pounds,  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  114  pounds. 

Cantak  is  alfo  an  Egyptian  weight,  which  is  denominated 
a quintal,  and  confills  of  an  hundred  or  of  an  hundred  and. 
fifty  rotolos,  according  to  the  goods  they  are  to  weigh. 
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Uaktaro  is  allb  an  Eg}'pti3n  weight,  which  at  Naples  is 
equivalent  to  25  pounds,  at  Genoa  to  150  pounds.  At  Leg- 
horn there  are  three  kinds  of  cantaros,  one  weighing  1^0  pounds, 
-another  and  a third  160  pounds. 

Cantaiio  is  alfo  a Spanifli  liquid  meallire,  in  ufe  efpcoially 
■at  Alicant,  containing  three  gallons. 

Cantaro  is  alii)  a mealure  pf  capacity,  ufed  at  Cochin, 
containing  four  nihis,  the  rubi  32  rotolos. 

CAN'l’ARINI  (Simon),  a famous  jialnter,  called  the  Pc- 
farefe,  from  his  being  born  at  PeCaro,  was  the  dil'ciple  of  Guido; 
and  copied  the  manner  of  his  mailer  fo  happily,  that  it  is  often 
tliliicult  to  dillingaiilh  between  their  works.  lie  died  at  Verona 
in  the  year  1648. 

CANTATA,  in  mufic,  a fong  or  compofition,  intermixed 
with  recitatives,  airs,  and  different  movements,  chiefly  intended 
■for  a tingle  voice,  with  a thorough  bafs,  though  fometimes  for 
other  inltniments.  The  cantata,  when  performed  with  judg- 
ment, has  fomething  in  it  very  agreeable ; the  variety  of  the 
movement  not  clogging  the  ear,  like  other  compofitions.  It 
was  firft  ufed  in  Italy,  then  in  France,  whence  it  palfed  to  us. 

CANTAZARO,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  territorj'  of  Calabria  Ulterior.  It  is  the 
refidence  01  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  is  feated  near 
the  fea,  in  E.  long.  17.0.  N.  lat.  28.  59. 

CANTECROIX,  a fmall  territor}^  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Brabant,  and  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp,  with  the  title  of  a 
principality  ; there  is  a fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  but  Lire 
is  the  capital. 

CANTEMIR  (Demetrius),  fon  of  a prince  of  Moldavia. 
Dilappointed  by  not  fucceeding  his  father  in  that  dignity,  held 
under  the  Ottoman  Porte,  he  went  over  with  his  army  to  the 
Czar  Peter  the  Great,  agaimf  whom  he  had  been  fent  by  the 
Grand  Signior  : he  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  Czar's  fendee ; and 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  by  a Latin  hiftor)’-  of  the  origin  and 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  8cC.  He  died  in  the  year 

Can’Temir  (Antiochus),  efteemed  the  founder  of  the  Ruffian 
^etr}',  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  preceding.  Under  the 
molt  ingenious  profeflbrs,  whom  the  czar  had  invited  to  Peterf- 
burg,  he  learned  mathematics,  phyfic,  hiftor}',  moral  philo- 
fophy,  and  polite  literature ; without  negleHing  the  ftudy  of 
the  Holy  Bcripturcs,  to  which  he  had  a great  inclination. 
Scarce  had  he  finlfhcd  his  academic  courfe,  when  he  printed  a 
Concordance  to  the  Pfalms  in  the  Ruffian  language,  and  wa.s 
defied  member  of  the  academ)'.  The  affairs  of  ftate  in  which 
he  foon  after  engaged,  did  not  make  him  negleft  his  literary 
purfuits.  In  order  to  make  himfelf  ufeful  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  compofed  his  fatires,  to  ridicule  certain  prejudices  which  had 
got  footing  among  them.  When  but  23  years  of  age,  he  was 
nominated  ininiftcr  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain ; and  his  dex- 
terity in  the  management  of  jiublic  affairs  was  as  much  admired 
as  his  tafte  for  the  fciences.  He  had  the  fame  reputation  in 
France,  whither  he  went  in  1758,  in  quality  of  minifter  pleni- 
potentiar}',  and  foon  after  was  in vefted  with  the  charadter  of 
ambaffador  extraordinar}'.  The  wife  and  prudent  manner  in 
which  he  condufled  himfelf  during  the  different  revolutions 
which  happened  in  Rullia  during  his  abfence,  gained  him  the 
confidence  and  efteem  of  three  fuccellive  jirinces.  He  died  of  a 
dropfy,  at  Paris,  in  1744,  aged  44.  Befides  the  jiieces  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote,  i.  Some  fables  and  odes.  2.  A tranlla- 
tion  of  Horace’s  epiftles  into  Ruffian  verfe.  3.  A profe  tranf- 
lation  of  Fontenelle’s  jilurality  of  worlds;  and,  4.  Algarotti’s 
di-alogucs  on  fight.  The  abbe  Guafed  has  written  his  life  in 
French',  and  tranflated  his  fatires  into  that  language. 

CANTERBURY,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Kent,  with 
an  archbifnop’s  fee,  the  metropolitan  of  all  England.  The  ca- 
thedral, a large  ftrudhirc,  was  once  famous  for  the  ftirine  of 


Thomas  a Becket,  vifited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
Ibis  turbulent  prieft  having  been  murdered  here  in  1170,  was 
afterward  made  a faint ; miracles  were  pretended  to  be  per- 
formed at  his  tomb ; and  100, ooo  pilgrims,  vifiters  to  this 
tomb,  have  been  regiftered  at  one  time  in  Canterbury,  where 
the  devotion  to  him  had  quite  effaced  the  adoration  of  God, 
and  even  of  the  Virgin.  At  the  altar  of  God,  for  inftance, 
there  were  offered,  in  one  year  3I.  as.  6d, ; at  the  Virgin’s 
63I.  i)s.  6d. ; at  St.  Thomas's  83 2I.  128.3d.  The  next  year 
the  difproporlion  was  ftill  greater : there  was  not  a penny  on 
God’s  altar;  the  Virgin  gained  only  4I.  is,  8d.  but  St.  Thomas 
had  got  934I.  Cs.  3d.  Lewis  VII.  of  France  made  a pilgrimage 
to  this  tomb,  and  beftowed  on  the  fhrine  a jewel  efteemed  the 
richeft  in  Chriflendom.  But  Henry  VIII,  in  1538,  not  only 
pillaged  this  rich  lhrinc,'*but  caufed  the  faint  to  be  cited  in 
coui't,  tried  and  condemned  as  a traitor ; ordering  his  name  to 
be  ftnick  out  of  the  calendar,  his  bones  to  be  burnt,  and  his 
afties  throwm  in  the  air.  In  this  cathedral  are  interred  Henr}"  IV. 
and  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Here  are  likewife  14  parifh 
churches  ; the  remains  of  many  Roman  a.ntlquities ; an  ancient 
caftle,  with  walls  and  a deep  ditch.  Canterbury  is  an  ancient 
and  meanly-built  city,  in  a declining  ftate,  notwithftanding  it 
poffelfes  a fliare  of  the  filk  manufaftories  introduced  by  the 
French  refugees,  who  have  a church  under  the  cathedral.  This 
city  is  noted  for  its  brawn,  and  the  adjacent  counti^'  produces 
abundance  of  hops.  It  has  two  markets,  on  Wednef'day  and 
Saturday,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Stour,  26  miles  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Rochefter,  and  ^6  front 
London,  Long.  1.4.  E.  Lat.  51.  19.  N. 

CANTERBUKY-5r//,  in  botany;  the  Englifh  name  of  a fpe- 
cies  of  Campanula. 

CANTERUS  (William),  an  eminent  lingulft  and  philologer, 
was  born  at  Utrecht  in  i34^-  He  ftudied  at  Louvain  and 
Paris  ; and  gave  furprifing  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  He  afterv'ards  vifited  the  feveral  univerfities 
of  Germany  and  Italy ; and  died  at  Louvain,  in  1575,  aged  33. 
He  underftood  fix  languages,  befides  that  of  his  native  coun- 
try; and,  notwithftanding  his  dying  fo  young,  wrote  feveral 
philological  and  critical  works,  among  which  are,  Notts  Scholia, 
ILmendationes,  et  Explicationes,  in  Euripidem,  Sopboclcm,  uEJ- 
chylum,  Ciceronem,  Propertium,  Aufonium,  See.  and  many  tranf- 
lations  of  Greek  authors. 

CANTHARIDES.  See  Canthaues  and  Meloe. 

CANTHARIS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infedls  belonging  to 
the  order  of  infedls  coleoptera.  See  PI.  58.  Ihe  feelers  of  this 
genus  are  fetaceous ; the  breaft  is  marginated,  and  ftiorter 
than  the  head  ; the  elytra,  or  wing-cafes,  are  flexile ; and  the 
fides  of  the  belly  are  plated  and  papillous.  Llnnteus  enu- 
merates 27  fpecies  of  the  cantharis,  moft  of  them  to  be  found 
in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe.  The  cantharis  ufed  in  making 
bliftering  plaifters,  is.  ranked  under  a diflerent  genus,  viz.  the 
Meloe. 

CANTFII,  in  anatomy,  cavities  at  the  extremities  of  the 
eye-lids,  commonly  called  the  corners  of  the  eye  : the  greater  of 
them,  or  the  greater  canthus,  is  next  the  nofe ; the  Idler  of 
them,  or  the  little  canthus,  lies  towards  the  temple. 

CANTICLES,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
otherwife  called  the  jScwg  of  Solomon  ; by  the  Jews  the  Soytg  of 
Songs,  Caniicum  Canlicorum.  The  book  of  Canticles  is  ufually 
fuppofed  to  be  an  epithalamium  oompoled  by  Solomon,  on  00 
cafion  of  his  marriage  with  the  king  of  Eg}’pt’s  daughter.  But 
thofe  who  penetrate  farther  in  the  myftery,  find  in  it  the  mar- 
riage of  Jelus  Chrift  with  human  nature,  the  church  and  good 
men.  On  this  principle  the  Canticles  is  held  to  be  a continued 
allegory,  wherein,  under  the  terms  of  a common  wedding,  a 
divine  and  fjiiritual  marriage  is  exprefled, 

CANTIMARONS,  or  Catjmarons,  a kind  of  floats  of 
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rafts,  ufecl  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  to  go 
a-tllhing  in,  and  to  trade  along  the  coall.  They  are  made  of 
three  or  four  fmall  canoes,  or  trunks  of  trees  dug  hollow,  and 
tied  together  with  cacao  ropes,  with  a triangular  fall  in  the 
middle,  made  of  mats.  The  perfon.s  who  manage  them  are 
almofl  half  in  the  water^  there  being  only  a place  in  the  middle 
a little  railed  to  hold  their  merchandize : which  lall  particular 
is  only  to  be  underltood  of  the  trading  cantimarons,  and  not  of 
thole  who  go  tifliing. 

CAXTiN  (Cape),  a promontoiy  of  the  coafl:  of  Morocco 
in  Africa,  fituatcd  in  W.  long.  10.  2.  N.  lat.  ,53.  9. 

CANTING,  a I'ea-phrafe,  which  denotes  the  a6l  of  turning 
any  thing  about. 

Canting  Language  or  dialed,  is  a myfterious  fort  of  jargon 
ufed  by  gipfies,  thieves,  and  Ilrolling  beggars,  to  exprefs  their 
fentiments  to  each  other,  without  being  underftood  by  the  reft 
of  mankind.  The  late  Mr,  Grofe  publilhed  what  he  humor- 
oully  called  “ A Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,”  which 
comprehended  all  the  terms  ufed  by  the  high-bred  inhabitants 
of  St.  Giles’s. 

CANTO  denotes  a part  or  divilion  of  a poem,  anfwering  to 
what  is  otherwife  called  a hook.  The  word  is  Italian,  where  it 
properly  fignilies  fong.  Tallb,  Ariofto,  and  fevcral  other  Ita- 
lians, have  divided  their  longer  or  heroic  poems  into  cantos.  In 
imitation  of  them,  Scarron  has  alfo  divided  his  Gigantomachia, 
and  Boileau  his  Lutrhi,  into  chants  or  fongs.  The  like  ulage 
has  been  adopted  by  I'ome  Englifh  writers,  as  Butler,  who  di- 
vides his  Hudibras,  and  Dr.  Garth  his  Dilpenfary,  into  cantos. 
A late  tranllator  of  part  of  Virgil’s  Aineid  has  even  lubdivided 
a book  of  Virgil  into  feveral  cantos. 

Canto,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  lignifies  a Jong:  hteice.  ea?ito 
Jitnplice  is  where  all  the  notes  or  figures  are  equal,  and  called 
alfo  canto  fermo : canto  figurato  is  that  where  the  figures  are 
unequal,  and  exprefs  different  motions. 

Canto  alfo  fignifics  the  treble  part  of  a fong : hence  canto 
■concertante,  the  treble  of  the  little  chorus  j canto  reficno,  the 
treble  of  the  grand  chorus,  or  that  which  fings  only  now  and 
then  in  particular  places.  Canto  fignifies  the  firft  treble,  unlefs 
fome  other  word  be  added  to  it,  as  Jecondo ; in  which  cafe  it 
denotes  the  fecond  treble. 

CANTON,  in  geography,  denotes  a fmall  diftrift  or  country 
conftituting  a diftindl  government : fuch  are  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland. 

Canton,  Quang-tong,  or  Koanton,  one  of  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  China;  Ixmiided  on  the  north-eaft  by  Fokein,  on  the 
north  by  Kiang-fi,  on  the  weft  by  Quang-fi  and  the  kingdom 
of  Tonking,  and  every  where  elfe  by  the  fea.  The  country  is 
diverfified  with  hills  and  plains,  and  the  foil  in  general  fo  fer- 
tile that  it  produces  two  crops  annually.  Befide.s  many  of  the 
fruits  of  Europe,  and  thofe  common  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  the  province  rd'  Canton  produces  fome  peculiar  to  it- 
felf.  Abundance  of  valuable  aromatic  woods  are  alfo  to  be  met 
with  in  this  province,  as  well  as  eagle-wood,  ebony,  &c.  and  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  the  province  furnilhes  gold,  precious 
ttones,  tin,  quickfilver,  and  copper.  Silk  and  fugar  are  allb 
cultivated  here,  and  pearls  arc  filhed  up  on  the  coafts  ; fo  that 
every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  pleafure  or  convenience 
of  life  is  to  be  met  with  in  C.'uiton.  “ One  begin.s,  fays  IVc- 
mare,  to  have  an  idea  of  China,  (jn  entering  the  river  Canton. 
Both  fides  of  it  prelent  large  fields  of  rice  which  refcmble  green 
meadow's,  and  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  fight.  They  are  in- 
terfered by  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  canals,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  barks  which  jials  and  repafs  in  them  feem  at 
a diftance,  while  the  water  w'hich  carries  them  is  concealed,  to 
glide  along  the  grafs.  Farther  inland  the  country  ap]iears 
covered  with  trec.s  and  cultivated  along  tlie  valleys ; and  the  • 
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whole  feene  is  inteiffperfed  w'ith  villages,  rural  feats,  and  a va 
riety  of  moft  delightful  profpefls. 

The  coafts  of  this  province  abound  with  fifti,  aridfumifti  vaft 
numbers  ot  crabs,  oyfters,  and  tortoifes  of  an  immenle  fize. 
The  inhabitants  keep  a prodigious  number  of  tame  ducks, 
which  they  hatch  in  ovens  or  dunghills,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  borrowed  this  cuftom  from  the  Egy'ptians. 
The  docility  of  thefe  creatures  exceeds  what  we  Ihould  be  ajit 
at  firft  to  imagine.  The  inhabitants  load  a number  of  fmall 
barks  with  them,  and  carry  them  in  flocks  to  feed  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  where  they  find  Ihrimps  and  other  animals  proper  for 
their  nouriflnnent.  But  though  the  ducks  from  the  dift’erent 
barks  are  thus  unavoidably  mixed  together  in  the  day-time, 
they  are  ealily  collefted  by  only  beating  on  a bafon,  on  which 
they  immediately  colledl  themfelves  into  different  flocks,  and 
each  returns  to  its  proper  bark. 

In  this  province  the  Chinefe  have  alfo  a method  of  preferving 
not  only  the  flefti  of  Ijheir  ducks  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  lofes 
nothing  of  its  original  flavour,  but  their  eggs  alfo.  The  latter 
operation  is  performed  by  covering  the  eggs  with  a coat  of  clay 
mixed  with  fait.  When  mixed  in  this  manner,  it  feems  that 
the  fait  has  the  property  of  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the 
Ihell,  and  thus  impregnating  the  fubftance  in  the  egg,  which  it 
could  not  do'by  fimple  folntion  of  water. 

Canton,  though  it  fuft'ered  much  in  the  Chinefe  wars,  is  at 
prefent  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  provinces  of  the  empire ; and 
being  at  a great  diftance  from  court,  its  government  is  one  of 
the  moft  important.  A great  number  of  fortrefles,  many  of 
which  are  cities  provided  with  numerous  garrifons,  have  been 
built  along  the  coafts  for  the  fuppreifion  of  pirates  and  robbers  ; 
for  which  purpofe  alfo  a certain  number  of  troops  are  kept 
properly  polled  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  It  is  divided 
into  ten  diftri6ls,  which  contain  as  many  cities  of  the  firft  clafs, 
and  84  of  the  fecond  and  third.  The  air  in  general  is  warm 
■but  healthy,  and  the  people  are  very  induftrious.  They  polfefs, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  imitation ; fo  that  if  they 
are  only  fliewn  any  European  work  they  can  execute  othens 
like  it  with  furprifmg  exadtnefs.  The  moft  remarkable  cities 
in  the  province  befides  Canton  the  capital  are,  i.  Chao-tcheou- 
fou,  chiefly  noted  for  a monaftery  of  the  bonzes  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, to  which  the  adjacent  country  belongs,  and  the 
origin  of  which  is  traced  back  for  8 or  900  years.  It  has 
under  its  jurifdiClion  fix  cities  of  the  third  dais ; near  one  of 
thefe  grows  a reed  of  which  leveral  inftxuments  are  made, 
which  cannot  be  diftinguilhed  from  real  ebony.  The  air  of 
Chao-tcheou-fou,  however,  is  unhealthy ; and  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  are  carried  ofl'  annually  by  contagious  dil’- 
tempers,  which  prevail  from  the  middle  of  Oftober  to  the 
beginning  of  December.  2.  Kao-tcheou-fou,  litnated  in  a 
delightful  and  plentiful  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  is 
found  a fmgular  kind  of  ftone  much  refembling  marble,  on 
which  are  natural  reprefentations  of  rivers,  mountains,  land- 
fcape.s,  and  trees.  Thel'e  ftones  are  cut  into  llabs,  and  made 
into  tables,  See.  Crabs  are  alfo  caught  ofl  the  coafts  here, 
which  very  much  refcmble  thole  of  Europe ; but,  fays  M. 
Grofier,  they  have  this  Angularity,  that  when  taken  out  of  the 
water,  they  become  petrified  wilhont  loling  any  thing  of  their 
natural  figure.  3.  Kiun-tcheou-fou,  the  capital  of  the  illaud 
of  Hai-nan.  See  Hai-nan. 

Canton,  a large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city  of  China,  ca- 
jntal  of  the  jirovince  of  that  name,  Hands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Taa,  or  great  river,  which,  near  the.  city,  is  wide  and  fpa- 
cious.  The  wnll  of  the  city  is  pretty  high,  and  about  lix  or 
feven  miles  in  circumference,  though  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  ground  is  occujned  by  buildings,  the  other  parts  being 
appropriated  to  pleafure  grounds,  or  to  lilh-pouds.  The 
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coimtr)'  is  extremely  plenfant,  and  towards  the  oaft  hilly,  lb  as 
to  command  a beautiful  prol])e6l  of  the  city  and  fuburbs,  the 
coinpals  of  whidi,  together,  is  about  ten  miles.  The  buildings 
of  Canton  are  in  general  low,  confilling  of  one  ftory  and  a 
ground  lio(}r,  which  is  covered  with  earth  or  red  tiles  in  order 
to  keep  it  cool ; but  the  houles  of  the  moll  reipeclable  mer- 
chants and  mandarins  nre  comparatively  lolly  and  well  built. 
In  ditlerent  parts  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  are  jols  houfes  or 
temples,  in  which  are  placed  the  images  worlhipped  by  the 
Chinefe  ; before  whom  are  placed,  at  p, articular  feafons,  a vaft 
variety  of  fweetmeats,  oranges,  great  plenty  of  food  ready 
drefied,  and  alfo  incenfe,  which  is  kept  perpetually  burning. 

The  llrects  of  Canton  are  long  and  narnnv,  paved  with  Hat 
ftones,  adorned  at  intervals  with  triumi>hal  arches,  which  have 
a pleafing  eflebt,  and  are  much  crowded  with  people.  On  both 
Hides  are  Hiops  as  in  London,  appropriated  to  the  fale  of  dif- 
ferent commodities  5 and  a kind  of  awning  is  extended  from 
houfe  to  houle,  which  prevents  the  fun’s  rays  from  incommod- 
ing either  inhabitants  or  pallengers.  At  the  end  of  every  ftreet 
is  a barrier,  which,  with  the  gates  of  the  city,  are  flmt  every 
evening.  In  China-ftreet,  which  is  pretty  long,  and  confider- 
ably  wider  than  the  reft,  refide  merchants  j whole  trade,  fo  far 
as  refpedls  lackered  ware,  China,  fans,  icc.  is  wholly  confined 
to  Europeans.  Molt  of  them  Ipeak  the  foreign  languages 
tolerably  well,  or  at  leall  fulHciemly  to  tranfaft  bufinefs.  Be- 
' fides  thefe  merchants,  there  is  a comjiany  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
called  the  Cobo?ig-,  who  have  an  exclulive  right  to  purchafe  the 
cargoes  from  the  ditferent  fliips,  and  alfo  to  luppdy  teas,  raw 
lilks,  &:c,  in  return.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  Cohong,  though 
injurious  to  private  trad6,  is  admirably  well  adapted  for  the 
lecurity  of  the  difl'erent  companies  with  which  they  traffic  5 be- 
caufe  each  individual  becomes  a guarantee  for  the  whole  j fo 
that  if  one  fail,  the  others  are  refponfible.  In  Canton  there 
are  no  car  riages  j all  burdens  are  carried  by  porters  acrofs  their 
Ihoulders  on  bamboos  j as  are  alfo  the  principal  people  in  pa- 
lanquins or  fedan  chairs,  and  the  ladies  always.  The  ftreets 
of  Canton  may  be  traverfed  from  morning  till  evening  without 
feeing  a woman,  thole  excepted  who  are  Tartars,  and  even 
thefe  but  very  feldom. 

On  the  wharf  of  the  river,  which  is  commodious  and  plea- 
fant,  Hand  the  fadlories  of  the  different  European  nations,  viz. 
the  Dutch,  French,  Swedes,  Danes,  Engliffi,  &c.  In  thofe 
refide  the  fupercargoes  belonging  to  their  refpeflive  companies, 
who  are  appointed  to  difpole  of  the  cargoes  brought  to  market; 
to  fupply  the  ffiips  with  others  from  Europe  in  return  ; and, 
during  their  abfence,  to  contrail  with  the  merchants  for  fuch 
articles  as  may  be  judged  neceffary  for  the  next  lieet.  Between 
the  refidents  of  the  failories  the  moft  perfeil  cordiality  fubfifts  : 
in  each  a common  and  fplendid  table  is  kept  at  the  company’s 
expence,  and  vifits  are  reciprocally  exchanged ; fo  that  nothing 
is  wanting  to  make  refidence  at  Canton  agreeable  to  an  Euro- 
pean, but  the  fociety  of  the  ladies. 

The  fide  of  the  river  which  is  next  the  city  is  covered  with 
boats,  that  form  a kind  of  town,  in  which  live  the  poorer  fort 
of  the  Chinefe,  or  rather  the  defendants  of  the  Tartars.  Some 
of  the  men  come  on  ffiorc  in  the  morning  to  their  rc^eilivc 
employments,  and  in  thofe  fampans,  or  boats  which  are  not 
ftalionary,  the  women  and  alfo  the  men  carry  paffengers  from 
jjlace  to  place  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  wherries  on 
th^-.  Thames.  On  this  river  live  many  thoufand  fouls  who 
never  are  y)ermitted  to  come  on  Ihore ; whofe  only  habitation 
is  their  boat;  in  which  they  eat,  drink,  lleep,  carry  on  many 
o<cupations,  keep  ducks,  &c.  and  occafionally  a hog.  The 
manufa6lures  of  Canton  are  principally  carried  on  in  the 
oiburbs  ; though  it  has  been  frequently  fu{)pofcd  that  they  were 
cAifined  to  the  city  j and  this,  by  fomc  writers,  has  been  given 


as  a reafon  why  Euroj^eans  are  not  permitted  to  enter  within" 
the  gates.  But  this  is  a miltake;  and  perhaps  the  true  reafon 
for  this  very  lingular  rcltraint  is,  that  the  houles  in  which  they 
keep  their  women  are  chiefly  within  the  city. 

At  Wanipoa,  a large  commodious  place  for  anchorage,  and 
which  is  about  12  or  14  miles  from  Canton,  the  European 
velK'ls  He  and  unload  their  cargoes,  which  are  tranlinitted  by 
ligiiters  to  the  tatlories ; and  ly  the  lame  conveyance  receive 
their  refpebtive  freights.  Between  this  place  and  the  city  are 
three  hoppo  or  cuftom-lioules,  at  which  the  boats  palling  and 
repalling  are  obliged  to  flop,  and  undergo,  with  their  paffengers, 
an  examination,  in  order  to  prevent  fmuggling.  The  lighters 
juft  mentioned,  and  alfo  the  cajdain’s  pinnace,  are,  however, 
excepted  3 the  former  having  jrroper  officers  on  board  for  the 
purpofe,  and  the  latter  being  narrowly  watched  and  examined 
at  the  landing. 

The  weather  at  Canton  is,  in  fummer,  extremely  hot ; and 
in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  cold  : the 
country  is  neverthelefs  pleafant  and  healthful,  abounding  with 
all  the  necell'aries  and  delicacies  of  life,  which  may  be  procured 
on  terms  much  cheaper  than  in  Europe.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants has  been  eftimated  at  one  million ; but  later  calculations' 
have  made  the  number  confiderably  Id's.  N.  lat.  23.  30.  E„ 
long.  1 13.  20. 

Canton  (John),  an  ingenious  natural  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucellerflilre,  in  1718;  and  was  placed, 
when  young,  under  the  care  of  a Mr.  Davis,  of  the  fame 
place,  a very  able  mathematician,  with  whom,  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  had  gone  through  both 
vulgar,  and  decimal  arithmetic.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  ma- 
thematics, and  particularly  to  algebra  and  allronomy,  wherein 
he  had  made  a confiderable  progrefs,  when  his  father  took  him 
from  fchool,  and  put  him  to  learn  his  own  bufinefs,  which  was 
that  of  a broad-cloth  weaver.  This  circumftance  was  not  able 
to  damp  his  zeal  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  All  his 
leifure  time  was  devoted  to  the  affiduous  cultivation  of  aftrono- 
mical  fcieiice ; and,  by  the  help  of  the  Caroline  tables,  annexed 
to  “ Wing’s  Aftronomy,”  he  computed  eclipfes  of  the  moon 
and  other  phoenomena.  His  acquaintance  with-that  fcience  he 
applied  likewife  to  the  conftru6ling  of  feveral  kinds  of  dials. 
But  the  ftudies  of  our  young  philofopher  being  frequently  pur- 
fued  to  very  late  hours,  his  father,  fearing  that  they  would  in- 
jure his  health,  forbad  him  the  ufe  of  a candle  in  his  chamber 
any  longer  than  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  bed,  and  would 
himfelf  often  fee  that  his  injuiiftion  was  obeyed.  The  fon’s 
thirft  after  knowledge  was,  however,  fo  great,  that  it  made  him 
attempt  to  evade  the  prohibition,  and  to  find  means  of  fecreting 
his  light  till  the  family  had  retired  to'rell,  when  he  rofe  to 
profecute  undifturbed  his  favourite  purffiits.  It  was  during  this 
prohibition,  and  at  thefe  hours,  that  he  computed,  and  cut 
upon  a ftone,  with  no  better  an  inftmment  than  a common 
knife,  the  lines  of  a large  upright  fun-dial,  on  which,  befides 
the  hour  of  the  day,  was  ffiown  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  his  place 
in  the  ecliptic,  and  fome  other  particulars.  When  this  was 
finilhed,  and  made  known  to  his  father,  he  permitted  it  to  be 
placed  againft  the  front  of  his  houfe,  where  it  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  intro- 
duced young  Mr.  Canton  to  their  acquaintance,  which  wa.s 
followed  by  the  offer  of  the  ufe  of  their  librarie.s.  In  the 
library  of  one  of  thefe  gentlemen,  he  found  “ Majdin’s  Philo- 
fophical  Grammar,”  which  was  the  firll  book  that  gave  him  a 
tafte  for  natural  philofophy.  In  the  poffcffion.  of  another  gen- 
tleman, a few  miles  from  Stroud,  he  firft  law  a pair  ot  globes— 
an  objeA  that  afforded  him  uncommon  pleafure,  from  the  great 
eafe  with  which  he  could  folve  thofe  problems  he  had  hitherto 
been  accuftomed  to  compute.  The  dial  was  beaiuified  a few 
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Years  ago  nt  the  expence  of  the  gentlemen  at  Stroud,  feveral  of 
Xvhom  had  been  his  fchool-fellows,  and  who  continued  Hill  to 
regard  it  as  a very  diftinguiflied  performance.  Among  other 
perfons  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  early  life,  was  the 
late  reverend  and  ingenious  Dr.  Henry  Miles  of  Tooting,  a 
learned  and  refpeftable  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
approved  eminence  in  natural  knowledge.  This  gentleman, 
perceiving  that  Mr.  Canton  poirell'ed  abilities  too  promifing  to 
be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits-  of  a country  town,  pre- 
vailed on  his  father  to  permit  him  to  come  to  London.  Ac- 
cordingly he  arrived  at  the  metropolis  March  4,  17.37,  and 
Tended  with  Dr.  Miles  at  Tooting  till  the  6th  of  May  fiJlow- 
'ing  ; when  he  articled  himfelf  for  the  term  of  five  years,  "as  a 
•clerk  to  Mr.  Samuel  Watkins,  mafter  of  the  academy  in  Spital- 
I'quare.  In  this  fituation,  his  ingenuity,  diligence,  and  good 
conduft,  were  fo  well  difplayed,  that  on  the  expiration  of  his 
clerktliip  in  May  1742,  he  was  taken  into  partnerihip  with 
!Mr.  Watkins  for  three  years ; which  gentleman  he  afterwards 
fncceeded  in  Spital-fquare,  and  there  continued  during  his 
whole  life.  In  1744,  he  married  Penelope,  the  eldeft  daughter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Colbrooke,  and  niece  to  James  Col'brooke,  Efq. 
banker  in  London. 

Towards  the  end  of  1745,  eleftricit)’',  which  feems  early  to 
have  engaged  Mr.  Canton’s  notice,  received  a very  capital  im- 
provement by  the  difcoveiy'  of  the  famous  Leyden  Phial.  This 
event  turned  the  thoughts  of  moft  of  the  philofophers  of  Europe 
to  that  branch  of  natural  philofophy ; and  our  author,  who  was 
xmc  of  the  firft  to  repeat  and  to  purfue  the  experiment,  found 
his  afliduity  and  attention  rewarded  by  many  capital  difeoveries. 
Towards  the  end  of  1 749,  he  was  concerned  with  his  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  in  making  experimeats  in  order 
to  determine  what  height  rockets  may  be  made  to  afeend,  and 
at  what  ditlance  their  light  may  be  feen.  In  1750  was  read 
at  the  Royal  Society  Mr.  Canton’s  “ Method  of  making  arti- 
ficial magnets,  without  the  ufe  of,  and  yet  far  fuperior  to,  any 
■natural  ones.”  This  paper  procured  him  the  honour  of  being 
ele£led  a member  of  the  Society,  and  the  prefent  of  their  gokl 
medal.  The  fame  year  he  was  complimented  with  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  by  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  3 and,  in  I7ji,  was 
•chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  1752,  our  philofoplier  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  the  firft 
perfon  in  England,  who,  by  attrafting  the  eleftric  fire  from  the 
clouds  during  a thunder-ftorm,  verified  Dr.  Franklin’s  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  fimilarity  of  lightning  and  eleftricity.  Next  year, 
his  paper  intitled,  “ Eleftrical  Experiments,  w'ith  an  attempt 
to  account  for  their  feveral  Phaenomena,”  was  read  at  the  Royal 
'Society.  In  the  fame  paper  Mr.  Canton  mentioned  his  having 
difeovered,  by  a great  number  of  exj)eriments,  that  fome  clouds 
were  in  a politive,  and  fome  in  a- negative  ftate  of  eletlricity. 
Dr.  Franklin,  much  about  the  fame  time,  made  the  like  difeo- 
ver}’’  in  America.  This  circumftance,  together  with  our  author's 
confiant  defence  of  the  doctor’s  hypothefis,  induced  that  excel- 
lent philofophcr,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  jiay 
Mr.  Canton  a vifit,  and  gave  rife  to  a friendthip  w'hich  ever 
after  continued  without  interruption  or  diminution, 

]\[r.  Canton’s  labours  in  the  jmrluit  of  natural  knowledge 
are  recognifed  in  a great  variety  of  inftances  in  difterent  volumes 
of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royjl  Society  ; but,  befides  thefc,  he 
wrote  a number  of  papers  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  life, 
which  appeared  in  feveral  difterent  publications,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Gentleman’s  iMagazinc. 

The  clofe  and  fedentary  life  of  Mr.  Canton,  arifing  from  an 
unrenntted  attention  to  the  duties  of  hi.s  profeiilon,  and  to  the 
jrrofecution  of  his  philofophical  enquiries  and  experiments,  pro- 
bably contributed  to  fliorten  his  days.  The  diforderinto  which 
he  fell,  and  which  carried  him  f)ff,  was  a dropfy  ; his  death 
happening  March  2ad,  1772,  in  the  ^4th  year  of  his  age. 

CANTONING,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  allotting  dillinft 
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and  feparate  quarters  to  each  regiment;  the  town  wherein  th^y 
are  quartered  being  divided  into  as  many  cantons  as  there  arc 
regiments. 

CANTRED,  or  Cantref,  fignifies  an  hundred  villages. 
It  is  a Britith  word  compounded  of  the  adjective  cauf,  i.  c. 
hundred;  and  a town  or  village.  In  Wales  fome  of  the 
counties  are  divided  into  cantreds,  as  in  England  into  hundreds. 

CANTYRE,  (from  Cantierre,  fignifying  a “head-land;”) 
the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  Ihire  of  Argyle  in  Scotland.  It  is 
a peninfula,  ftretching  3 7 miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  even 
feven  miles  in  breadth.  It  gives  the  title  of  marquh  to  the 
duke  of  Arg)  le,  and  is  by  Lochfyn  divided  from  Argyle  Proper. 
This  loch  is  an  inlet  from  the  fea,  about  60  miles  in  length 
and  four  in  breadth,  affording  heretofore  an  excellent  herring 
fithery. 

Mull  ^Cantyre,  the  fouth  cape  or  promontory  of  the  above 
peninfula.  Here  is  a light-houfe  23^  feet  above  the  fea  at  high 
w'ater,  fituated  on  the  rocks  called  the  Mercbaiits,  lat.  55.  22. 
long.  5.  42.  W.  of  London. 

CANTZ,  a town  of  Silefia  in  Germany.  E.  long.  16.  36. 
N.  lat.  51.6. 

CANVAS,  in  commerce,  a very  clear  unbleached  cloth  of 
hemp,  or  tlax,  wove  regularly  in  little  fquares.  It  is  uf^  for 
working  tapeftry  with  the  needle,  by  pafling  the  threads  of  gold, 
filver,  filk,  or  wool,  through  the  intervals  or  fquares. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a coarfe  cloth  of  hemp,  unbleached,  fome- 
what  clear,  which  ferves  to  cover  women’s  ftays,  alfo  to 
flift'en  men’s  clothes,  and  to  make  fome  other  of  their  wearing 
apparel,  &c. 

Canvas  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  French  for  the  model  or  firft 
words  whereon  an  air  or  jfiece  of  mufic  is  compofed,  and  given 
to  a poet  to  regulate  and  finiih.  The  canvas  of  a fong  contains 
certain  notes  of  the  compofer,  which  fhow  the  poet  the  meafure 
of  the  verfes  he  is  to  make.  Thus  Du  Lot  fays,  he  has  canvas 
for  ten  fonnets  againft  the  mufes. 

Canvas  is  alfo  the  name  of  a cloth  made  of  hemp,  and  ufed 
for  Ihijj-fails. 

Canvas,  among  painters,  i.s  the  cloth  on  which  they  ufually 
draw  their  pictures ; the  canvas  btihg  fmoothed  over  with  a 
IHck'-ftone,  then  fixed,  and  afterwards  whited  Over,  makes  what 
the  painters  call  primed  cloth,  on  Avhich  they  draw  their 
firft  Iketches  with  coal  or  chalk,  and  aftervards  finiih  with 
colours. 

CANUTE,  the  firft  Danilli  king  of  England  after  Ironfide. 
He  married  Emma  widow  of  king  Ethelred ; and  put  to  death 
feveral  perfons  ^f  quality  who  flood  in  his  way  to  the  ciow  ii. 
Having  thus  fettled  his  power  in  England,  he  made  a voyage 
to  his  other  kingdimi  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  refill  the  attacLs 
of  the  king  of  S-weden;  and  he  carried  along  with  him  a great 
body  of  the  Englifii  under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Godwin. 
This  nobleriian  by  his  valour  and  good  conduCl  performed  a 
fervice  by  which  he  both  reconciled  the  king’s  mind  to  the 
Englilh  nation,  and  gained  to  himfelf  the.  fricndlhij'*  of  his 
fovcrcign.  Canute,  who  was  the  great efl  and  moft  noworful 
prince  of  his  time,  fovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway  as  well 
as  of  England,  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  adulation  from  his 
courtiers;  a tribute  which  is  liberally  paid  even  to  the  mcanclt 
and  weakeft  of  princes,  Some  of  his  flatterers  breaking  out 
one  day  in  admiration  of  his  grandeur,  exclaimed,  thag every 
thing  was  potfible  for  him  : i.pon  which  the  mc  narch,  it  is  laid, 
ordered  a chair  to  he  fet  on  the  fea  thore  while  the  ti>le  was 
making;  and  a.s  the  waters  approached,  he  commanded  them 
to  retire,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was  lonl  of  riie 
ocean.  He  feigned  to  fit  fome  time  in  cxpeHation  f)f  their 
fubmllfioii;  b>it  v.  hen  the  fea  li ill  advanced,  towards  him,  and 
began  to  w;ifli  him  with  its  billows,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers, 
and  remarked  to  them,  1’hat  every  creature  in  the  univerfc  was 
feeble  and  impotent,  and  that  power  refided  with  one  Being 
3T 
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alone,  in  whofe  hands  were  all  the  elements  of  nature,  who 
could  fay  to  the  ocean,  “ Thus  far  tlialt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
ther,” and  who  could  level  with  his  nod  the  mod  towering 
piles  of  human  pride  and  ambition.  From  that  time,  it  is  fald, 
he  never  would  wear  a crown.  He  died  in  the  aoth  year  of 
his  reign ; and  was  interred  at  Winchefter,  in  the  old  mo- 
naftciy\ 

CANZONE,  in  mufic,  fignifies,  in  general,  a fong,  where 
fome  little  fugues  are  introduced  r but  it  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  a fort  of  Italian  poem,  ufually  pretty  long,  to  which  mufic 
may  be  compofed  in  the  ftyle  of  a cantata.  If  this  term  be 
added  to  a piece  of  inftnimental  mufic,  it  fignifies  much  the 
fame  as  cantata : if  placed  in  any  part  of  a fonata,  it  has  the 
lame  meaning  as  allegro,  and  only  denotes  that  the  part  to  which 
it  is  prefi.\cd  is  to  be  played  or  fung  in  a briik  and  lively 
manner. 

CANZONKTTA,  a diminutive  of  canzone,  denoting  a Tit- 
tle thort  fong.  The  canzonette  Neapolitine  has  two  llrains, 
each  of  which  is  fung  twice  over,  as  the  vaudevillesof  the  French  r 
'I'hc  canzonette  ficiliane  is  a fpecies  of  jig,  the  mealure  where- 
of is  ufually  twelve  eighths,  and  fix  eighths,  and  fometimes 
rondeaus. 

CAORLO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft 
of  Friuli,  20  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Aq.uileia,  fubjeft  to  Venice.. 
It  has  a town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a bilhop’s  fee. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  Elastic  Hesin,  or  India  rubber,  a fub- 
Ilance  jiroduced  from  the  fyringe-tree  of  Cayenne  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  and  pollelTed  of  the  moft  fmgular  pro- 
perties. No  fubftance  is  yet  known  which  is  fo  pliable,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  elallic ; and  it  is  farther  a matter  of  curiofity, 
as  being  capable  of  refilling  the  a6lion  of  very  powerful  men- 
tlrua.  b'rom  the  account  of  M.  de  la  Condamine,  we  leam  that 
this  fubftance  oozes  out,  under  the  form  of  a vegetable  milk, 
from  incifions  made  in  the  tree  3 and  that  it  is  gathered  chietty 
in  time  of  rain,  becaul'e,  though  it  may  be  colledted  at  all  times, 
it  flows  then  moft  abundantly,..  The  means  employed  to  in- 
fpiflate  and  indurate  it,  M.  de  la  Borde  fays,  are  kejit  a profound 
fecret.  IVI.  Bomere  and  others  alfirm,  that  it  thickens  and 
hardens  gradually  by  being  expofed  to  the  air ; and  as  foon  as 
it  acquires  a folid  confiftence  it  manifefts  a very  extraordinary 
degree  of  flexibility  and  elafticity.  Accordingly  the  Indians 
make  boots  of  it,  which  water  cannot  penetrate,  and  which, 
when  fmoked,  have  the  appearance  of  real  leather..  Bottles 
are  alfo  made  of  it,  to  the  necks  of  which  are  faftened  hollow 
reeds,  fo  that  the  liquor  contained  in  them  may  be  fquirted 
through  the  reeds  or  pijies  by  prelfure.  One  of  thefe  filled 
with  water  is  always  prelcnted  to  each  of  the  guefts  at  their  en- 
tertainments, who  never  fail  to  make  ufe  of  it  before  eating. 
This  v.’himfical  cuftom  led  the  Portuguefe  in  that  country  to 
call  the  tree  that  produces  this  refin  pao  dc  xirringa,  and  hence 
the  name  of  feringat  is  given  both  to  the  tree  and  to  its  refin- 
ous  produftion.  jflambeaux,  an  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter,, 
and  two  feet  long,  are  likewife  made  of  this  refin,  which,  give  a 
beautiful  light,  have  no  bad  fincll,  and  burn  twelve  hours,  A 
kind  of  cloth  is  alfo  prepared  from  it,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Cluito  ap})ly  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  our  oil-cloth  and  fail-cloth.. 
It  is  formed,  in  fine,  by  means  of  moulds,  into  a variety  of 
figures  for  ufe  and  ornament  j and  the  procefs  is  laid  to  be 
thus : The  juice,  which  is  obtained  by  incifion,  is  ipread 

over  jiieces  of  clay  formed  into  the  delired  ftrape  5 and  as  fall  as 
one  layer  is  dry,  another  is  added,  till  the  veflcl  be  of  the  jiroper 
thicknefs  ; the  whole  is  then  held  over  a ftrong  Imoke  of  vege- 
tables on  fire,  whereby  it  hardens  into  the  texture  and  appear- 
ance of  leather ; and  before  the  finifliing,  whild  yet  foft,  is  ca- 
pable of  having  any  imprellion  made  on  the  outfide,  which  re- 
main." ever  after.  When  the  whole  is  done,  the  infide  mould  is 
picked  out. 

Ever  fincc  this  refin  has  been  known  in  Europe,  its  chemical 


qualities  and  other  extraordinary  properties- have  been  very  cIl 
ligently  inveftigated.  In  jiarticular,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to- 
dilcover  fqme  method  of  ditfolving  it  in  fuch  a maqner  that  it 
would  afl'ume  different  figures  with  equal  eafe  as  When  in  its- 
original  ftate  of  milk.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  I/6S,  we  have  an  account  of  feveral  attempts  for  this; 
purpofe,  and  how  it  may  be  eftefted  : and  Mr.  Macquer,  after 
a variety  of  fmitlefs  trials,  found  that  the  caoutchouc,  if  cut 
into  little  bits,  and  put  into  a proper  veilel  with  as  much  ether 
as  was  fufheient  to  cover  it,  would  perfehtly  diflblve  with  the. 
heat  of  the  atmofphere.  He  obferves,  however,  that  two  pints, 
of  the  belt  ether,  obtained  by  re\Stitying  eight  or  ten  pints  of  the 
common  ether  by  a gentle  heat,  muft.be  ufed,  in'order  to  the 
luccels  of  the  operation.  The  diftinguilhing  properties  of  this 
fubftance,  viz,  its  folidity,  flexibility,  and  elafticity,  and  its^ 
quality  of  refilling  the  adlion  of  aqueous,  fpirituous,  faline, 
oily,  and  other  common  folvents,  render  it  extremely  fit  for  the 
conftmdlion  of  tubes,  catheters,  and  other  inftruments,  in- 
which  thefe  properties  are  wanted.  In  order  to  form  this  refiu 
into  Imall  tubes,  Mr.  Macquer  prepared  a folid  cylindrical’ 
mould  of  wax,  of  the  defired  fize  and  ftiape;  and  then  dipping 
a pencil  into  the  ethereal  folution  of  the  refin,  daubed  the  moulds 
over  with  it,  till  he  had  covered  it  with  a coat  of  refin  of  a fuf- 
ficient  thicknefs.  The  whole  piece  is  then  throw’n  into  boiling 
water  3 by  the  heat  of  which  the  wax  is  foon  melted,  and  rifes 
to  the  furface,  leaving  the.  refinous  tube  completely  formed- 
behind, 

A refin  fimilar  to  this  was  fome  years  ago  difeovered  by  M, 
Poivre,  in  the  ille  of  P’rance  3 and  there  are  various  milky  juices- 
extradled  from  trees  in  America  and  elfewhere,  which  by  pre- 
vious mixtures  and  preparations  are.formed  into  an  elaftic  refin^. 
but  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Cayenne : fuch,  for  in- 
ftance,  are  the  juices  obtained  from,  the  Cecropia  peltaia,  the 
Ficus  rdigiofa,  and  indica,  &rc.  Of  the  genuine  trees,  thofe 
growing  along  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons  are  de- 
feribed  by  Mr.  Condamine  as  attaining  a very  great  height,  be- 
ing at  the  fame  time  perfectly  ftraight,  and  having  no  branches 
except  at  the  top,  which  is  but  fmall,  covering  no  more  than  a.- 
circumference  of  ten  feet.  Its  leaves  bear  fome  refemblance.  ta 
thofe  of  the  manioc : they  are  green  on  the  upper  part,  and’ 
white  beneath.  The  feeds  are  three  in  number,  and  contained 
in  a pod  confifting  of  three  cells,  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  riciuus 
or  pahna  Cbrijii  3 and  in  each  of  them  there  is  a kernel,  which 
being  ftripped  and  boiled  in  water  produces  a . thick  oil  or  fat, 
anfwering  the  purpofes  of  butter  in  the  cookery  of  that, 
countiy. 

This  elaftic  gum,. howeverj  may  bediffolved  without  ether,, 
and  anfwer.  the  purpofes  of  a varnilh,  if  managed  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : Take  one  pound  of  the  fpirit  of  turpentine,  and 
a pound  of  the  gum  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces  3 pour  the  tur- 
pentine into  a long-necked  matrafs,  which  muft  be  placed  in  a- 
fand-bath  3 throw  in  the  gum,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  little  and 
little  according  as  it  is  perceived  to  diffolve.  When  it  is  entirely 
dillblved,  pour  into  the  matral's  a pint  of  nut  or  linfeed  oil,  or 
oil  of  poppies,  rendered  deficcativc  in  the  ufual  manner  with  li- 
tharge.. Then  let  the  whole  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  jirejiaration  is  finiflied.  This  would  make  an  excellent 
varnilh  for  air-ba.lloons,  were  it  not  fo  expenfive  on  account  of 
the  price  of  the  gum.  Ajiother  method,  invented  by  JVIr. 
Baldwin,  is  as  follows  : Take  any  quantity  of  the  caoutchouc, 
as  two  ounces  avoirdupois  : cut  it  into  fmall  bits  with  a pair  of 
feiflars.  But  a ftrong  iron  ladle  (Inch  as  plumbers  or  glaziers 
melt  their  lead  in)  over  a common  pit-coal  or  other  fire.  The 
fire  muft  be  gentle,  glowing,  and  without  fmokc.  When  the 
ladle  is  hot,  much  below  a ted  heat,  put  a fmgle  bit  into  the 
ladle.  If  black  fmoke  ilfues,  it  will  prefently  flame  and  difap- 
jicar3  or  it  will  evaporate  without  flame  : the  ladle  is  then  too 
liot.  When  the  ladle  is  Icfs  hot,  put  in  a fecond  bit,  which 
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wHl  produce  a white  fmoke.  This  white  fmoke  will  continue 
during  the  operation^  and  evaporate  the  caoutchouc  : therefore 
no  time  is  to  be  loft  j but  little  bits  are  to  be  put  in,  a few  at  a 
time,  till  the  whole  are  melted.  It  ftiould  be  continually  and 
gently  ftirred  with  an  iron  or  brafs  fpoon.  Two  pounds,  or 
one  quart,  of  the  beft  drj'ing  oil  (or  of  raw  linfeed  oil,  which, 
together  with  a few  drops  of  neats-foot  oil,  has  ftood  a month, 
or  not  fo  long,  on  a lump  of  quick-lime,  to  make  it  more  or 
lefs  drj’ing)  is  to  be  put  into  the  melted  caoutchouc,  and  ftirred 
till  hot:  and  the  whole  poured  into  a glaxed  veft'el,  through  a 
coarle  gauze,  or  fine  fieve.  When  fettled  and  clear,  which  will 
be  in  a few  minutes,  it  is  fit  for  ufe,  either  in  a hot  or  cold 
ftate. 

The  Abbe  Clavigero  Informs  us,  that  the  elaftic  gum  is  called 
by  the  Mexicans  oVm  or  oili,  and  by  the  Spaniards  of  that 
kingdom  vie : That  it  diftils  from  the  olquahuitl,  which  is  a 
tree  of  moderate  fize  ; the  trunk  of  which  is  fmooth  and  yel- 
lowilh,  the  leaves  pretty  large,  the  flowers  white,  and  the  fruit 
yellow  and  rather  round,  but  angular ; within  which  there  are 
kernels  as  large  as  filberds,  and  white,  but  covered  with  a yel- 
lowilh  pellicle  : that  the  kernel  has  a bitter  tafte,  and  the  fruit 
always  grows  attached  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  : that  wlien  the 
trunk  is  cut,  the  ule  which  diftils  from  it  is  white,  liquid,  and 
vifcous ; afterwards  it  becomes  yellow ; and  laftly  of  a leaden 
colour,  though  rather  blacker,  which  it  always  retains.  The 
tree,  he  adds,  is  very  common  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala. 

As  to  the  genus  of  this  tree,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  yet  af- 
eertained.  Aublet,  in  his  Hijloire  des  Plantes  de  la  Gu'icnne, 
deferibes  the  tree,  the  fruit,  and  manner  of  collefting  the  juice  5 
but  never  faw  the  flower : he  calls  it,  however,  Hevea  Guia- 
7ie7ijls.  In  Jacquini’s  America,  it  is  called  Eebites  coryinhofa. 
The  younger  Linnaeus,  in  his  Supplcmcntum  Plantartm  (p.  422  ), 
names  it  Jatropba  elaflica ; but  acknowledges  that  he  only 
gives  it  this  name  from  the  flruflure  of  the  fruit  having  moft 
iiefemblance-  to  that  genus,  his  dry  fpecies  wanting  the  flowers. 

With  us,  the  caoutchouc  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes.  Surgeons 
have  bougies  and  catheters  made  of  it,  and  bag  fyringes  for 
iiijefting  liquids.  By  painters  it  is  ufed  for  rubbing  out  black- 
lead  pencil  marks,  &c. 

CAP,  a part  of  drefs  adapted  to  and  madfe  to  cover  the  head. 
The  ufe  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred  to  the  year  1449,  the  firft 
feen  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  being  at  the  entry  of  Charles 
VII.  into  Rouen : from  that  time  they  began  to  take  place  of 
the  hoods,  or  chaperoons,  that  had  been  ufed  till  then.  When 
the  cap  was  of  velvet,  they  called  it  ^nortier  j when  of  wool, 
Amply  bonnet.  None  but  kings,  piince.s,  and  knights,  were 
allowed  the  ufe  of  the  mortier.  The  cap  was  the  head  drefs  of 
the  clerg)'-  and  graduates.  Pafquier  fays,  that  it  was  anciently 
a part  of  the  hood  worn  by  the  people  of  the  robe  j the  flvirts 
whereof  being  cut  off  as  an  incumbrance,  left  the  round  cap  an 
cafy  commodious  cover  for  the  head ; which  round  cap  being 
aftcrw'ards  afllimed  by  the  people,  thofe  of  the  gown  changed 
it  for  a fquare  one,  firft  invented  by  a Frenchman,  called  Pa- 
trouillet : he  adds,  that  the  giving  of  the  cap  to  the  ftudents  in 
the  univerfities,  was  to  denote  that  they  had  acquired  full  li- 
berty, ajid  were  no  longer  fubjeft  to  the  rod  of  their  fujieriors ; 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  gave  a p 'llcus,  or  cap, 
to  their  flaves,  in  the  ceremony  <;f  making  them  free  ; whence 
the  proverb,  Vocare  frvos  ad  pUeum.  Hence,. alfo,  on  medals, 
the  cap  is  the  fymbol  of  liberty,  whom  they  r(iprefent  fielding 
a cap  in  her  right  hand,  fiy  the  point. 

Tlie  Romans  were  many  ages  without  any  regular  covering 
for  the  head ; for  when  either  the  rain  or  the  fun  was  trouble- 
fome,  the  lappet  of  the  gown  was  thrown  over  the  head  j and 
hence  it  is  that  all  the  ancient  ftatues  apjicar  bareheaded,  ex- 
cepting fometimes  a wreath  or  the  like.  And  the  fame  ulage 
•btaiued  among  the  Greeks,  where,  at  leali  during  the  heroic 


age,  no  caps  were  known.  The  fort  of  caps  or  covers  of  the 
head  in  ufe  among  the  Romans,  were  the  pilra,  pUeus,  cucul- 
lus,  galerus,  and  paUiolum  j the  dift'crences  between  which  are 
often  conlounded  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 

The  French  clergy  before  the  revolution  wore  athallowkind 
of  cap  called  calotte,  which  only  covered  the  top  of  the  head, 
made  of  leather,  fatin,  or  worlled.  The  red  cap  was  a mark 
of  dignity  allowed  only  to  thofe  who  are  raifed  to  the  cardina- 
late.  The  fecular  clergy  in  popifli  countries  are  diftinguilhed 
by  black  leathern  caps,  the  regulars  by  knit  and  worited  ones. 
Churchmen,  and  the  members  of  univerfities,  ftudents  in  law, 
phyfic,  &c.  as  well  as  graduates,  wear  fquare  caps.  In  moft 
univerfities  doiStors  are  diftinguilhed  by  peculiar  caps,  given 
them  on  afl'uming  the  do6toraie.  Wickliff  calls  the  canons  of 
his  time  bifurcati,  from  their  caps.  Pafquier  obferves,  that,  in 
his  time,  the  caj)S  worn  by  the  churchmen,  &c.  were  called 
fquare  caps  ; though,  in  effeft,  they  were  round  yellow  caps. 

The  Chinefe  have  not  the  ufe  of  the  hat  like  us  ; but  wear  a 
cap  of  a peculiar  ftrufture,  which  the  laws  of  civility  will  not 
allow  them  to  put  off:  it  is  different  for  the  different  feafons  of 
the  year  : that  ufed  in  fummer  is  in  form  of  a cone,  ending  at 
top  in  a point.  It  is  made  of  a very  beautiful  kind  of  mat, 
much  valued  in  that  country,  and  lined  with  fatin  : to  this  is 
added,  at  top,  a large  lock  of  red  filk,  which  falls  all  round  as 
low  as  the  bottom  ; fo  that,  in  walking,  the  filk  fluctuating 
regularly  on  all  fides,  makes  a graceful  appearance  ; fometimes, 
inftead  of  filk,  they  ufe  a kind  of  bright  red  hair,  the  luftrc 
whereof  no  weather  effaces.  In  winter  they  wear  a plufli  cap, 
bordered  with  marlet’s  or  fox’s  flvin  ; as  to, the  reft,  likelhofe 
for  the  fummer.  Thefe  caps  are  frequently  fold  for  eight  orr 
ten  crowns  5 but  they  are  fo  flrort,  that  the  ears  are  expofed. 

But  the  cap  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a mark  of  infamy;  in' 
Italy  the  Jews  are  diftinguiflied  by  a yellow  cap  ; at  Lucca  by 
an  orange  one.  In  France  thofe  who  had  been  bankmpts  were.- 
obliged  ever  after  to  wear  a green  cap,  to  prevent  people  from 
being  impofed  on  in  any  future  commerce.  By  feveral  arrets 
101584,  1622,  1628,  1688,  it  was  decreed,  that  if  they  were- 
at  any  time  found  without  their  green  caps,  their  proteftion  • 
fhould  be  null,  and  their  creditors  empowered  to  caft  them  into 
prifon  : but  the  fentence  is  not  now  enforced. 

Cap  of  Maintenance,  one  of  the  regalia,  or  ornaments  of 
ftate  belonging  to  the  kings  of  England,  before  whom  it  was 
carried  at  the  caronation  and  other  great  folemnities.  Caps 
of  maintenance  are  alfo  carried  before  the  mayors  of  the  feveral 
cities  in  England. 

Cap,  in  fliip-building,  a ftrong,  thick,  block  of  wood,  ufed 
to  confine  two  mafts  together,  when  one  is  ere«i\ed  at  the  head  of 
the  other  in  order  to  lengthen  it.  It  is  fur  this  puqiofe  fiir- 
niflied  with  two  holes  perpendicular  to  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  parallel  to  its  thicknefs : one  of  thefe  is  fquare,  and  the 
other  round.;  the  former  being  fulidly  fixed  upon  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  maft,  whilft  the  latter  receives  the  mall  cm  ■ 
ployed  to  lengthen  it,  and  fecures  it  in  this  pofuion. 

CAPACIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  hither. principato.  ,E.  long.  15.  iS.  N. 
lat.  40.  40. 

CAPACITY,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  aptitude  or  difpofition 
to  hold  or  retain  any  thing. 

Capacity,  in  geometry,  the  folid.  contents  of  any  body. 
Our  hollow  meafures  for. wine,  beer,  corn,  lalt,  &:c.  are  called 
mcafures  of  capacity. 

Capacity,  in  law,  the  ability  of  a man,  or  body  politic, 
to  give  or  lake  lauds  or  other  things,  or  fue  aHions.  Our  law 
allows  the  king  two  capacities ; a natural,  and  a political : in 
the  firft,  he  may  jnirchafe  lands  to  him  and  his  heirs ; in  the 
fecond,  to  him  and  his  fuccellbrs.  The  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  have  the  like. 
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CAPARASON,  or  Caparison’,  the  covering  or  clothing 
laid  over  an  horfe  ; ei'pe.cially  a lumpter  horfe,  or  horfe  of  ftate. 
The  word  is  Spanith,  being  an  augmentative  of  cape,  cciput, 
head.  Anciently  the  capanifons  were  a kind  of  iron  armour 
wherewith  horfes  were  co\’ered  in  battle. 

CAPE,  in  geogra])liy,  an  high  land  running  out  with  a point 
into  the  fea,  as  Cape  Nord,  Cape  Horn,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Kc. 

C.\rz-Elk.  See  Ckkvus. 

Cape-  B reion . See  13  k et  o n . 

Cape-Co.-i/?  C(’JV:c.  See  Coast. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See  Good  Hope. 

CwE-ycrd.  SeeVERD. 

CAPELL  (Edward),  a gentleman  well  known  by  his  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  the  works  of  Shakefpeare,  was  a native  of 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  received  his  education  at  the  fchool 
of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury.  The  duke  of  Grafton  beftowed  on  him 
the  office  of  deputy  infpeftor  of  the  plays,  with  a lalaryof  200I. 
a year.  So  early  as  the  year  1745,  Mr.  Capell  ffrft  projefted 
an  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  of  the  ftrifteft  accuracy,  and  proceeded 
to  colleft  and  conipare  the  oldeft  and  fcarceft  copies  for  that  pur- 
pofe  3 noting  the  original  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  rareff; 
ipiartos,  and  diftlnguiffiing  the  improvements  or  variations  of 
the  firth,  fecond,  and  third  folios  ; and,  after  many  years  labour, 
produced  a very  beautiful  fniall  oCtavo,  in  10  volumes,  with  an 
Introdiidthn,  which  was  reckoned  by  the  critics  of  that  time  a 
molt  fingular  compofition.  In  tlyle  and  manner,  it  is  more 
obfolete  and  antique  than  the  age  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  walking  the  new  pavement  in  all  the  trap- 
pings of  romance  ; but,  like  Lord  Herbert,  it  difplays  many 
valuable  qualities  accompanying  this  air  of  extravagance,  much 
found  fenle,  and  appropriate  erudition.  In  the  title-page  of 
“'Mr.  William  Shakefpeare  his  Comedies,  Hittories,  and  Tra- 
gedies,” it  was  alfo  announced  and  promulgated,  Whereunto 
will  be  added,  in  fome  other  volumes,  notes  critical  and  expla- 
natory, and  a body  of  various  readings  entire.”  “ The  Intro- 
duction” likewlle  declared,  that  thefe  “ notes  and  various  read- 
ings” would  be  accompanied  with  another  work,  difclofing  the 
fources  from  which  Shakefpeare  drew  the  greater  part  of  his 
•I'.nowledge  in  mythological  and  clatfical  matters,  his  fable,  his 
hiftor)',  and  even  the  teeming  peculiarities  of  his  language ; to 
which,”  fays  Mr.  Capell,  “ we  have  given  for  title.  The 
School  of  Shakefpeare.”  Nothing  furely  could  be  more  pro- 
]>erly  conceived  than  fuch  defigns,  nor  have  we  ever  met  with 
any  thing  better  grounded  on  the  fubjeCt  of  “ the  learning  ot 
Shakefpeare”  than  v/hat  may  be  found  in  the  long  note  to  this 
part  of  IMr.  Capell’s  Introduftion.  It  is  more  folid  than  even 
the  popular  “ Ellay”  on  this  topic.  Certain  quaintneffes  of 
ffyle,  and  peculiarities  of  jirinting  and  punChiation,  attended  the 
whole  of  this  publication.  The  outline,  however,  was  correft; 
and  the  critic,  with  unremitting  toil,  jiroceeded  in  his  under- 
taking. But  while  he  was  diving  into  the  daffies  of  Caxlon  (to 
ror-tir.ue  the  Reviewers  account),  and  working  his  way  under- 
groi.nd,  like  the  river-mole,  in  order  to  emerge  with  all  his 
glories-;  v.'hile  he  was  looking  forw'ard  to  his  triumphs ; certain 
other  aCtive  fjjirits  went  to  work  upon  his  plan,  and,  digging 
out  the  }>romifed  trealures,  laid  them  prematurely  before  the 
public,  defeating  the  effect  of  our  critic’s  difeoveries  by  antici- 
pation. Sicevens,  iMalone,  Fanner,  I’ercy,  Heed,  and  a whole 
holt  of  literary  ferrets,  burrowed  into  every  hole  and  corner  of 
the  v/arreu  of  modern  antiquity,  and  over-ran  alt  the  countiy 
whofe  map  ’nad  been  deiineated  by  Edwanl  Capell.  Such  a 
contingency  nearly  ftaggered  the  fteady  and  unfnaken  ]ierfe- 
verance  of  our  critic,  at  the  verv’ eve  ot  the  comjilction  of  his 
lalniurs,  and,  as  his  editor  informs  us — for,  alas  1 at  the  end  of 
near  qo  years,  the  ])ubiicati'.*,-i  was  pofthumous,'  and  the  critic 
hiinlelf  no  more  ! — he  was  alinoff  determined  to  lay  the  worlt 
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wholly  lifide.  He  perfevered,  however,  by  the  encouragement- 
of  fome  noble  and  worthy  perfons  : and  to  fuch  their  encourage* 
ment,  and  his  perfevcrance,  the  public  was,  in  lyBq,  indebted 
for  three  large  volumes  in  qto,  under  the  title  of  “ Notes  and 
various  readings  of  Shakefpeare ; together  with  the  School  of 
Shakefpeare,  or  Extrafts  from  divers  Englith  Books,  that  were 
in  print  in  the  Author’s  time;  evidently  thowing  from  whence 
his  feveral  Fables  were  taken,  and  fome  parcel  of  his  Dialogue. 
Alfo  farther  Extrafts,  which  contribute  to  a due  underftandim*’ 
of  his  Writings,  or  give  a light  to  the  Hiftory  of  his  Life,  or  to 
the  Dramatic  Hillory  of  his  Time.  By  Eldw.  Capell.”  Be- 
fides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Capell  was  the  editor 
of  a volume  of  ancient  poems  called  “ Prolufions  and  the  al- 
teration of  “ Anthony  and  Cleopatra,”  as  a6led  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1758.  Hedied  January  24,  1781. 

CAPELLA,  In  aftronomy,  a bright  fixed  ftar  in  the  left 
Ihoulder  of  the  conftellation  Auriga. 

CAPELLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifnc 
and  late  province  of  Picardy,  and  in  the  Tierache,  eight  miles 
N.  E.  of  Guife.  It  was- taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1636;  but 
retaken  the  year  after.  E.  long.  3.  59.  N.  lat.  49.  58. 

CAPELLUS  (Lewis),  an  eminent  French  Protellant  divine, 
bom  at  Sedan  in  Champagne  about  the  year  1^79.  Fie  was 
author  of  fome  learned  works  : but  is  chieffy  known  from  the 
controverfy  he  engaged  in  with  the  younger  Buxtorf  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  Hebrew  points,  which  Capellus  undertook  to 
difprove.  His  Critica  Sacra  was  alfo  an  elaborate  work,  and 
excited  fome  difputes.  He  died  in  1658,  having  given  an 
abridgment  of  his  life  in  his  work  De  gente  Capcllori. 

CApEB,  in  botany.  See  Cappakis. 

Caper  alfo  denotes  a vefl'el  ufed  by  the  Dutch  for  craifing 
and  taking  prizes  from  the  enemy  ; in  which  fenfe,  caper  amounts 
to  the  fame  with  privateer.  Capers  are  commonly  double- 
officered,  and  crowded  with  hands  even  beyond  the  rates  of  lliips 
of  w;<r,  becaufe  the  thing  chieffy  in  view  is  boarding  the  ene- 
my’s vefl'el. 

CAPERNAUAI,  a city  celebrated  in  the  gofpels,  being  the 
calplace  where  Jefus  ufually  refided  during  the  time  of  his  mi- 
niftry.  This  citj’  is  no  where  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament 
under  this  or  any  other  name  like  it ; and  therefore  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  one  of  thofc  towns  which  the  Jews  built 
after  their  return  from  the  Babyloniffi  captivity. 

CAPEROLANS,  a congregation  of  religious  in  Italy,  fb 
called  fi'om  Peter  Caperole  their  founder,  in  the  15th  century. 
The  Milanefe  and  Venetians  being  at  war,  the  enmity  occa- 
fioned  thereby  fpread  itfelf  to  the  very  cloifters.  The  fuperiors 
of  the  province  of  Milan,  of  minor  brothers,  which  extended  it- 
felf as  far  as  the  territories  of  the  republic  of  V’enice,  carried  it 
fo  haughtily  over  the  Venetians,  that  thofe  of  the  convent  of 
Brefcia  rel’olved  to  ffiake  oft'  a yoke  which  was  grown  infup- 
portable  to  them.  The  fuperiors,  informed  ot  this,  expelled 
out  of  the  province  thofe  whom  they  confidered  as  the  authors 
of  this  defign;  the  principal  of  whom  were  Peter  Caperole, 
Matthew  de  Tharvillo,  and  Bonaventure  of  Brefcia.  Peter  Ca- 
perole, a man  of  an  enterpriling  genius,  found  means  to  feparate 
the  convents  of  Brofeia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona,  from  the  pro* 
vince  of  Milan,  and  fubjeft  them  to  the  conventuals.  This  oc- 
cafioned  a law-fuit  between  the  vicar-genera!  and  thefe  convents, 
which  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter ; and  thele  con- 
vents, in  1475,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  were  erected 
into  a diflindt  vicariate,  under  the  title  of  that  of  Brefcia.  "I 'his 
not  fati.sfying  the  ambition  of  Caperole,  he  obtained,  by  the  in- 
tcrpofition  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  that  this  vicariate  might  be 
created  into  a congregation,  which  was  called  from  him  Capero- 
lans.  This  coitgregation  Hill  fubfiffs-in  Italy,  and  is  compofed 
of  24  convents,  fituated  in  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona. 

CAPERQUIN,  a town  of 'Ireland,  in  the  county  of  "Water- 
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forJ,  and  province  of  Munfter,  fituated  on  the  river  Blackwater. 
W.  long.  7.  ,50.  N.  lat.  $2.  5. 

CAPESTAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
and  late  province  of  Languedoc,  near  the  river  Aude  and  ci- 
devant  royal  canal.  E.  long.  3.5.  N.  lat.  43.  35. 

CAPH,  a Jewifh  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  eftimated  by 
K-imchi  at  the^  30th  part  of  the  log,  by  Arbuthnot  at  the  16th 
part  of  the  hin  or  3 2d  of  the  feah,  amounting  to  five-eighths 
of  an  Englifli  pint.  The  caph  does  not  occur  in  Scripture  as 
ihe  name  of  any  meafure. 

CAPHAR,  a duty  which  the  Turks  raife  on  the  Chriftians 
who  carry  or  fend  merchandifes  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem  and 
other  places  in  S)Tia.  This  duty  of  caphar  was  firft  impofed 
by  the  Chriftians  themfelves,  when  they  were  in  pofl'eftion  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  which  were 
planted  in  difficult  paffis,  to  obferve  the  Arabs  and  prevent 
I their  incurfions.  It  is  ftill  continued,  and  much  increafed  by 
i the  Turks,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  Chriftians  againft 
tlie  Arabs ; with  whom,  neverthelefs,  they  keep  a fecret  intelli- 
gence, favouring  their  depredations. 

CAPI-aga,  or  Ckvi-Agajfi,  a Turkiffi  officer  who  is  go- 
vernor of  the  gates  of  the  leraglio,  or  grand  mafter  of  the 
feraglio.  The  capi-aga  is  the  firft  dignity  among  the  white 
eunuchs  : he  is  always  near  the  perfon  of  the  grand  fignior  : 
he  introduces  ambafladors  to  their  audience : nobody  enters  or 
goes  out  of  the  grand  fignior’s  apartment  but  by  his  means. 
His  office  gives  him  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  turban  in  the 
feraglio,  and  of  going  every  where  on  horfeback.  He  accom- 
panies, the  grand  fignior  to  the  apartment  of  the  Sultanas,  but 
Hops  at  the  door  without  entering.  Flis  appointment  is  very 
moderate  ; the  grand  fignior  bears  the  expence  of  his  table,  and 
allows  him  at  the  rate  of  about  fixty  IVench  liyres  per  day:  but 
his  office  brings  him  in  abundance  of  prefents  j no  affair  of 
confequence  coming  to  the  emperor’s  knowledge  without  paf- 
fing  through  his  hand.  The  capi-aga  cannot  be  baffiaw  when 
he  quits  his  poll. 

CAPIAS,  in  law,  a writ  of  two  forts  ; one  before  judgment 
in  an  aftion,  and  the  other  after.  That  before  judgment  is 
called  capias  ad  rejpondendum,  where  an  original  is  illiied  out, 
to  take  the  defendant,  and  make  him  anfwer  the  plaintiff. 
That  after  judgment  is  of  divers  kinds;  as 

Cavws  ad  Satisfacienduin,  a writ  of  execution  that  iffues 
on  a judgment  obtained,  and  lies  where  any  perfon  recovers  in 
a perfonal  aftion,  as  for  debt,  damages,  &c.  in  which  cafes 
this  writ  ilfues  to  the  ffieriff,  commanding  him  to  take  the 
body  of  him  againft  whom  the  debt  is  recovered,  who  is  to  be 
kept  in  prifon  till  he  make  fatisfadftion. 

Capias  FzW  is  a writ  lying  where  a perfon  is  fined  to 
the  king,  for  fome  offence  committed  againft  a ftatute,  and  he 
does  not  difeharge  the  fine  according  to  the  judgment;  there- 
fore his  body  ftiall  be  taken  by  this  writ,  and  committed  to 
gaol  till  the  fine  is  paid. 

Capias  Utlegatum,  a writ  which  lies  againft  any  one  out- 
lawed, upon  any  action  perfonal  or  criminal,  by  which  the 
flierift  is  ordered  to  apprehend  the  party  outlawed,  for  not  ap- 
pearing on  the  exigent,  and  keep  him  in  fafe  cuftody  till  the 
day  of  return,  when  he  is  ordered  to  prefent  him  to  the  court, 
to  be  there  farther  ordered  for  his  contempt. 

Capias  in  IVitbernam,  a writ  that  lies  for  cattle  in  withcr- 
vam  : that  is,  where  a diflrefs  taken  is  driven  out  of  the  couyty, 
fo  that  the  flierift  cannot  make  deliverance  upon  a replevin ; 
then  this  writ  ilfues,  commanding  the  flicrilf  to  take  as  many 
beafts  of  the  diftrainer,  &c. 

CAPIGI,  a porter  or  door-keeper  of  the  Turkifli  feraglio. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  capigis  or  porters  in  the  leraglio, 
divided  into  two  companies ; one  confifting  of  three  hundred, 
under  a chiet  called  Capigi-Bajffa,  who  has  a ftipend  of  three 
Vgl.il 
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ducats  per  day;  the  other  confifts  pf  two  hundred,  difiln- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Cuccicapigi,  and  their  chief  Cncci- 
capigi-BaJfay  who  has  two  ducats.  The  capigis  have  from 
feven  to  fifteen  afpers  per  day ; fome  more,  others  lefs.  Their 
bufinefs  is  to  affift  the  janizaries  in  the  guard  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  gates  of  the  feraglio  ; fometimes  all  together ; as  when 
the  Turk  holds  a general  council,  receives  an  arnbaffador,  or 
goes  to  the  mofque ; and  fometimes  only  in  part ; being- 
ranged  on  cither  fide  to  prevent  people  entering  with  arms, 
any  tumults  being  made,  &c.  The  word,  in  its  original 
fenfe,  fignifies  gate. 

CAPILLAMENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  a hair; 
whence  the  word  is  applied  to  feveral  things,  which  on  account 
of  their  length  or  their  finenefs  refemble  hairs  : as,  Capillaments 
of  the  Nerves,  in  anatomy,  which  are  the  fine  fibres  or  filaments 
whereof  the  nerves  are  compofed. 

CAPILLARY,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  on  account  of  their  extreme  finenefs  or  refembling  hah*. 

Capillary  Tubes,  in  phyfics,  ai’e  fmall  pipes  of  glafs, 
whofe  canals  are  extremely  narrow,  their  diameter  being 
only  a half,  a thir^,  or  a fourth  of  a line.  The  afeent  of  wa- 
ter, &c.  in  capillary  tubes  is  a phenomenon  that  has  long 
embarraffed  the  philofophers : for  let  one  end  of  a glafs  tube 
open  at  both  extremities  be  immerged  in  water,  the  liquor  with- 
in the  tube  will  rife  to  a confiderable  height  above  the  external 
furface ; or  if  two  or  more  tubes  are  immerged  in  the  fame 
fluid,  one  a capillary  tube,  and  the  other  of  a larger  bore,  thp 
fluid  will  afeend  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ; and 
this  will  be  in  a reciprocal  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  tubes. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  it  will  be  neceffary 
firft  to  premife,  that  the  attra'ftion  between  the  particles  of 
glafs  and  water  is  greater  than  the  attradlion  between  the  par- 
ticles of  water  itfelf;  for  if  a glafs  tube  be  placed  in  a pofition 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  a drop  of  water  be  applied  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  tube,  it  will  adhere  to  it;  nor  will  it  fall  from 
the  glafs  till  its  bulk  and  gravity  are  fo  far  increafed,  as  to  over- 
come the  attraftion  of  the  glafs.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
how  fenfibly  fuch  a power  muft  aft  on  the  furface  of  a fluid, 
not  vifeid,  as  water,'  contained  within  the  fmall  cavity  or  bore 
of  a glafs  tube ; as  alfo  that  it  will  be  proportionably  ftronger 
as  the  diameter  of  the  bore  is  fmaller ; for  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  power  is  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the 
diameter,  when  It  is  confidered,  that  fuch  particles  only  as 
are  in  contaft  with  the  fluid,  and  thofe  immediately  above  the 
furface,  can  efleft  it. 

Now  thefe  particles  form  a periphery  contiguous  to  the  fur- 
face, the  upper  part  of  which  attrafts  and  rait'es  the  furface, 
while  the  lower  part,  which  is  in  contaft  with  it,  fupports  it : 
fo  that  neither  the  thicknefs  nor  length  of  the  tube  is  of  any 
confequence  here  ; the  peripheiy  of  particles  only,  which  is 
always  proportionable  to  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  is  the  only 
afting  power.  The  quantity  of  the  fluid  railed  will  therefore 
be  as  the  furface  of  the  bore  which  it  fills,  that  is,  as  the  dia- 
meter ; for  otherwife  the  effeft  would  not  be  proportional  to 
the  caufe,  fince  the  quantities  are  always  as  the  ratio  of  the 
diameters  ; the  heights  therefore  to  which  the  fluids  will  rife, 
in  difterent  tubes,  will  be  inverl'ely  as  the  diameters. 

Some  doubt  whether  the  law  holds  throughout,  of  the  afeent 
of  the  fluid  being  alwa}'S  higher  as  the  tube  is  fmaller;  'Dr. 
Hook’s  experiments,  with  tubes  almoft  as  fine  as  cobwebs,  feem 
to  fliow  the  contrary.  The  water  in  thefe,  he  obferv'es,  did 
not  rife  fo  high  as  one  would  have  expected.  The  higheft  he 
ever  found  it,  was  at  21  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  bafon ; which  is  much  ihort  ot  what  it  ought  to  have  been 
by  the  law  above  menlioned.  Sec  Cohesion. 

Cai’illaky  Vcjfds,  the  mimitell  velfels  of  animal  bodies, 
^lany  of  thefe  have  been  difeovered  by  the  modern  iiiventioii 
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of  inje(?^lng  the  veffels  of  animals  with  a coloured  fluid,  pre-  galley  of  a ftate,  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  a kingdom,, 
pared  with  fizc  and  vermilion.  Though  moft  anatomills  know  The  capitana  was  anciently  the  denomination  of  the  chief  galley 
the  manner  of  filling  the  large  trunks,  the  art  of  filling  the  of  France,  which  the  commander  went  on  board  of.  But 
capillaries  is  much  more  dithcult.  Dr.  Monro,  in  the  Medi-  after  the  lupprelfion  of  the  office  of  captain  general  of  the 
cal  Eflays,  has  given  what  after  many  trials  he  has  found  moft  gallies  in  1C69,  they  had  no  capitana,  but  the  firft  galley  was 
I'uccefsful.  See  Injection.  called  and  the  fecond 

CAPILLUS  VENERIS.  See  Adi.\ntiium.  CAPITANATA,  one  of  the  12  provinces  of  the  kingdom 

CAPILUPI,  or  Capilupus  (Caniillus),  a native  of  Mantua  of  Naples,  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulph  of 
in  the  i6th  centur)'.  Pie  wrote  a book,  entitled,  S/ra-  Venice,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Terra  di  Barri,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
tagem ; in  which  he  relates  not  only  what  was  perpetrated  at  Bafilicata  and  the  Farther  PrincipatOj  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Paris  during  the  maflacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  but  alfo  county  di  Molile  and  a fmall  part  of  Hither  Abruz-zo.  It  is  a 
the  artful  preparations  which  preceded  that  horrid  maflacre.  level  country  without  trees ; the  foil  fandy,  the  air  hot;  the 
It  i.s,  however,  blended  with  a great  number  of  falfities.  land  however  near  the  rivers  is  fertile  in  paftures.  The  ca-  ’ 

Capilupi  (Lrelius),  an  Italian  poet,  brother  to  the  former,  pital  town  is  Manfredonia, 
made  hlmfelf  famous  by  fome  Cantos  of  Virgil.  The  manner  CAPITANEATE,'  in  a general  fenfe,  the  fame  with  capi- . 
in  which  he  applied  Virgil’s  expreifions  to  reprefent  things  tania.  Capitaneates,  in  Pruliia,  are  a kind  of  noble  feuds,  op 
which  the  poet  never  dreamt  of,  is  admired.  Mis  Canto  again  ft  eftates,  which,  betides  their  revenue,  raife  their  owners  to  the 
women  is  vtr/  ingenious,  but  too  fatirical.  The  poems  of  rank  of  nobilit)".  They  are  otherwife  calledy?.-’ro/?/^j. 

Capilupi  are  inferted  in  the  Dehace  Poetarum  Italorum.  CAPITANIM,  or  Catanei,  in  Italy,  was  a denomination 

CvVPISCOLPkS,  or  Capischolus,  in  ecclefiaflical  writers,  given  to  all  tlie  dukes,  marquiire.s,  and  counts,  who  were 
denotes  a dignitary  in  certain  cathedrals,  who  has  the  fujier-  .called  captanei  regis.  The  fame  appellation  was  alfo  given  to- 
uitendence  of  the  choir,  or  band  of  mufic,  anfwering  to  what  perfons  of  inferior  rank  who  were  hivefted  with  fees,  formerly 
In  other  churches  is  czWtA  cbanler  or pvtcenior.  The  word  is  diftiiiguithed  by  the  appellation 

alfo  written  and  caputjcbola,  q.  d.  the  head  of  the  CAPITANEUS,  in  ancient  law-writers,  denotes  a tenant 

fchool,  or  band  of  mufic.  The  capifeolus  is  alfo  called  fco-  in  capite,  or  chief, 

hijlicus,  as  having  the  inftmftion  of  the  young  clerks  and  Capitaneus  JScc/r/i.r,  the  fame  wdth  Advocate. 
chorifters,  how  to  perform  their  duty.  CAPITANIA,  in  geography,  an  appellation  given  to  the 

CAPITA  (diftribution  by),  in  law,  fignifies  the  appoint-  12  governments  eftablilhed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Brafils. 
ing  to  every  man  an  equal  fliare  of  a perfonal  eftate ; when  all  CAPITATION,  a tax  or  impofition  raifed  on-  each  perfon, 
the  claimants  claim  in  their  own  rights,  as  in  equal  degrees  of  in  proportion  to  his  labour,  induftry,  office,  rank,  &c.  It  is- 
kindred,  nwA.  not  jure  reprefentationis.  a very  ancient  kind  of  tribute.  The  Latins  call  it  tributum. 

Capita  (fucceffion  by),  where  the  claimants  are  next  in  by  which  taxes  on  perfons  are  diftinguifhed  from  taxes  on 
degree  to  the  anceftor,  in  their  own  right,  and  not  by  right  of  merchandife,  which  were  called  ve^igalia.  Capitations  are 
reprefentation,  never  praftifed  among  us  but  in  exigencies  of  ftute.  In  France 

CAPITAL,  of  the  Latin  caput  “ the  head,”  is  ufed  on  va-  the  capitation  was  introduced  by  "Louis  XIV.  in  1695  5 
rious  occafions,  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  head,  chief,  or  prin-  a tax  very  different  from  the  ta'iUc,  being  levied  from  all  per- 
cipal : thus,  fons,  whether  fubjeft  to  the  taille  or  not.  The  clergy  paid 

Capital  City,  in  geography,  denotes  the  principal  city  of  no  capitation,  but  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  not  exempt 

a kingdom,  ftate,  or  province.  from  it. 

Capital  Stock,  among  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders,  CAPITE,  in  law,  (from  capute,  i.  e.  rex-,  whence  ienere 
fignifies  the  fum  of  money  which  individuals  bring  to  make  up  in  capita,  is  to  hold  of  the  king,  the  bead  or  lord  paramount 
the  common  ftock  of  a partnerfliip  when  it  is  firft  formed.  It  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom)  an  ancienr  1;enure  of  land, 
is  alfo  faid  of  the  ftock  which  a merchant  at  firft  puts  into  held  immediately  of  the  king,  as  of  his  crown,  either  by 
trade  for  his  account.  It  likewife  fignifies  the  fund  of  a tradr  knight’s  fervice,  or  by  foccage.  It  is  now  aboliflied.  See 
ing  company  or  corporation,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  ftock  is  Tenure. 

generally  added  to  it.  Thus  wc  fay,  the  capital  ftock  of  the  Capite  Cenfi,  in  antiquity,  the  lowed  rank  of  Roman  ci- 
bank,  &c.  The  word  capital  is  oppofed  to  that  of  profit  or  tizens,  who  in  public  taxes  were  rated  the  leaft  of  all,  being 
gain,  though  the  profit  often  increafes  the  capital,  and  be-  fucli  as  never  were  worth  above  365  alles.  They  were  fup- 
comes  of  itfelf  part  of  the  capital,  when  joined  with  the  poled  to  have  been  thus  called,  becaufe  they  v/ere  rather  counted 

former.  and  marflialled  by  their  heads  than  by  their  eftates.  The 

Capital  Crime,  fuch  a one  as  fubjcifts  the  criminal  to  ca-  capite  cenfi  made  part  of  the  fixth  dais  of  citizens,  being  below  . 

pital  punifhment,  that  is,  to  lofs  of  life.  See  Crime.  th&prolctarii,  who  formed  the  other  moiety  of  t'nat  clafs.  They 

Capital  Pidure,  in  painting,  denotes  one  of  the  fineft  and  were  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  as  being  judged  not  able  to 

moft  excellent  pieces  of  any  celebrated  mailer.  fupport  the  expence  of  war ; for  in  thofe  days  the  foldicrs  main 

Capital  Letters,  in  printing,  large  or  initial  letters,  where-  tained  themfelves.  It  does  not  appear,  that  before  Cains 

in  title.s,  &c.  are  comjiofed ; with  which  all  iicriods,  verfes,  Marius  any  of  the  Roman  generals  lifted  the  capite  cenji  in 
lec.  commence;  and  wherewith  alfo  all  jiroper  names  of  men,  their  armies. 

kingdoms,  nations,  &c.  begin.  The  pradice  which,  for  fome  CAPITOL,  Capitolium,  in  antiquity,  a famous  fort  or 
time,  obtained  among  our  printers,  of  beginning  every  fub-  caftle,  on  the  Mons  Capitolinus  at  Rome,  wherein  v.-as  a 
Itantive  with  a capital,  is  now  julily  fallen  into  difrepute;-  tepiple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  thence  allb  denominated  Capito- 
being  a manifeft  perverfion  of  the  dcfign  of  capitals,  as  well  as  linus,  in  which  the  fenate  anciently  allembled  ; and  which  llill 

an  otience  againft  beauty  and  diftindnefs.  ferves  as  the  city-hall,  or  town-houfe,  for  the  meeting  ot  the 

Capital,  in  archilcdure,  the  uppcrmoll  part  of  a column  conlervators  ot  the  Roman  people.  It  had  its  name  capitd, 
or  pilallcr,  lerving  as  the  head  or  crowning,  and  placed  im-  from  caput,  a man’s  liead,  faid  to  h.ive  been  found  frelh,  and 
mediately  over  the  Ihaft,  and  under  the  entablature.  See  yet  bleeding,  upon  digging  the  foundation  ot  the  temple  built 
Architecture.  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Arnobius  adds,  that  the  man’s  name 

CAPITANA,  or  Captain  Galley,  the  chief  or  principal  \;3.s  I'olus,  whcnon  capiit-tolium. — The  firft  foundations  ol  the 
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eapitol  were  rafel  by  I’aniuin  the  Elder,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
J39.  His  fucceflbr  Servius  raifed  the  walls  j and  Tarquin  the 
Pmnd  finifhed  it  in  theyear  3 21.  But  it  was  not  confecrated 
till  the  third  year  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  and  ellablifli- 
inent  of  the  confulate.  The  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  was  performed  by  the  conl'ul  Horatius  in  346. 

The  eapitol  confifted  of  three  parts  ; -a  nave  facred  to  Jupi- 
ter; and  two  wings,  the  one  confecrated  to  Juno,  the  other 
to  Minerva ; it  was  afeended  to  by  flairs  ; the  frontifpiece  and 
fides  were  lurrounded  with  galleries,  in  which  thofe  who  were 
honoured  with  triumphs  entertained  the  fenate  at  a magni- 
ficent banquet,  after  the  facrifices  had  been  offered  to  the  gods. 
Both  the  infide  and  outfide  were  enriched  with  an  infinity  of 
ornaments,  the  mofl  dittinguilhed  of  which  was  the  ftatue  of 
Jupiter,  with  his  golden  thunderbolt,  his  feeptre,  and  crown. 
In  the  eapitol  alfo  were  a temple  to  Jupiter  the  guardian,  and 
another  to  Juno,  with  the  mint;  and  on  the  defeent  of  the 
hill  was  the  temple  of  Concord.  'I'his  beautiful  edifice  con- 
tained the  mort  facred  depofits  of  religion,  fuch  as  the  ancylia, 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  The  eapitol  was  burnt  under 
"V'efpafian.  It  was  burnt  a fecond  time  by  lightning  under 
Titus,  and  reftored  by  Doinitian. 

Anciently  the  name  capital  was  likewife  applied  to  all  the 
principal  temples  in  inofl  of  the  colonies  throughout  the 
Roman  empire;  as  at  Conftantinople,  Jerufalem,  Carthage, 
Ravenna,  Capua,  &rc.  That  of  Tholoufe  has  given  the  name 
of  capitouls  to  its  eehevins  or  flieriffs. 

CAPITOLINE  GAMES,  annual  games  inftituted  by  Ca- 
millus,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Capitol's  not  being  taken  by  the  Gauls.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  a part  of  the  ceremony  confiffed  in  the  public 
criers  putting  up  the  Hctnirians  to  fale  by  au6Hon  : they  alfo 
took  an  old  man,  and,  tying  a golden  bulla  about  his  neck,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  public  derifion.  Feftus  fays  they  alfo  drefled 
him  in  a pretexta.  There  was  another  kind  of  Capitoline 
games,  inflituted  by  Domitian,  wherein  there  were  rewards 
and  crowns  beffowed  on  the  poets,  champions,  orators,  hif- 
torians,  and  muficians.  Thefe  lafl  Capitoline  games  were 
celebrated  every  five  years,  and  became  fo  famous,  that,  inflead 
of  calculating  time  by  lultra,  they  began  to  count  by  Capitoline 
games,  as  the  Greeks  did  b3'  Olympiads.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  cuftom  was  not  of  long  continuance. 

CAPITOIdNUS  (Julius),  an  hiftorian  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  age  under  Dioclefian,  to  whom  he  inferibed  the 
l.ives  of  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  Ctodius  Balbinus,  Macrinus, 
the  Maximin.s,  and  the  Gordians.  Pie  wrote  other  lives, 
which  are  mofl  of  them  loll. 

CAPITOUI/,  or  Capitol,  an  appelLation  given,  before 
the  P’rench  revolution,  to  the  chief  magilirates  of  Tholoufe, 
who  had  the  adminiflration  of  juftice  and  policy,  both  civil  and 
mercantile,  in  the  city.  The  capitouls  at  Tholoufe  were  much 
the  fame  with  the  eehevins  at  Pari.s,  and  wdth  the  confuls, 
bailiffs,  hurgher-maflers,  mayors,  and  aldermen,  &c.  in  other 
cities.  In  ancient  a£ls  they  were  called  conjulcs  capitularii,  or 
capilolini,  and  their  body  capilulum.  P'rom  this  laft  come  the 
words  capitularii  and  capitouls.  The  appellative, arole 
hence,  that  they  had  the  charge  anti  cullody  of  the  town-houfe, 
which  w'as  anciently  called  cai'itol.  'I’hc  office  only  lafled 
one  year,  ennobled  the  bearers,  ami  entitled  them  to  the  jus 
imapiinum-,  that  is,  when  the  year  of  their  adminillration  was 
expired,  their  pidlures  were  hung  up  in  the  town-houfe ; a 
cufl(,in  which  they  have  rctaineJ  from  the  ancient  Romans,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Sigonius. 

CAPIT( llfLATI'l,  an  appellation  formerly  given  to  the 
fevcral  quarters  or  diftridls  of  the  city  of  'I'hohiufe,  each  of 
which  were  under  the  diretlion  of  a capitoul ; as  the  wards  of 


I.ondon  are  under  our  aldermen.  Tholoufe  was  divided  info 
eight  capitoulates,  which  were  fubdivided  into  moulans,  each 
having  its  tithing-man,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  inform  the  ca- 
pitoul of  what  palled  in  his  tithing,  and  to  inform  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tithing  of  the  orders  of  the  capitoul. 

CAPITULAR,  or  capitulaky,  denotes  an  aft  pafled  in 
a chapter,  either  of  knights,  canons,  or  religious.  The  capi- 
tularia,  or  capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  Charle.s  the  Bald,  &c, 
are  the  laws,  both  ecclefialtlcal  and  civil,  made  by  thofe  em- 
perors in  the  general  councils  or  affcinblics  of  the  people ; 
which  was  the  way  in  which  the  conftitution?  of  moft  of  the 
ancient  princes  v/ere  made;  each  perfi)n  prel'cnt,  though  a 
plebeian,  felting  his  hand  to  them.  Some  diflinguifh  thefe  from 
laws ; and  fay,  they  were  onlj'  fupplements  to  laws.  They  had 
their  name,  capitulars,  becaufe  divided  into  capitula,  chapters 
or  feftions.  In  thefe  capitulars  did  the  whole  French  jurif- 
prudence  anciently  confill.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  name  was 
changed  for  that  of  ordonnances.  Some  difllnguiffi  three  Icinds 
of  capitulars,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  i'ubjeft  mat- 
ter; thofe  on  ecclefialtical  affairs  are  realfv  canons,  extrafted 
from  councils ; thol'e  on  fecular  affairs,  real  laws ; thofe  re- 
lating to  particular  peri'ons,  or  occafions,  private  regidations. 

C.LPITU RATION,  in  military  affairs,  a treaty  made  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  or  garrifon  of  a place  befieged  and  the 
•befiegers,  for  the  delivering  up  the  place  on  certain  conditions. 
The  moft  honourable  and  ordinaiy  terms  of  capitulation  are, 
to  march  out  at  the  breach  with  arms  and  b.aggage,  drum.s 
beating,  colours  flying,  a match  lighted  at  both  ends,  and 
feme  pieces  of  cannon,  waggons  and  convoys  for  their  baggage, 
and  for  their  fick  and  wounded. 

Capitulation,  in  the  German  polity,  a contraft  which 
the  emperor  makes  with  the  eleftors,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
princes  and  Hates  in  the  empire,  before  he  is  declared  emperor, 
and  which  he  ratifies  before  he  is  raifed  to  that  fovereign- 
dignity.  The  principal  points  which  the  emperor  undertake.s 
to  obferve  are,  i.  To  defend  the  church  and  empire.  2.  To 
obfen'e  the  fundamental  laws- of  the  empire.  And,  3.  To 
maintain  and  preferve  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  the  eleftors,  princes,  and  the  other  ftates  of  the  empire,  I'pe- 
cified  in  the  capitulation.  Thefe  articles  and  capitulations  are 
prefented  to  the  emperor  by  the  eleftors  only,  v/ithout  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  Hates,  who  have  complained  from 
time  to  time  of  fuch  proceedings;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Wellphalian  treaty,  in  164b,  it  was  propofed  to  deliberate  in 
the  following  diet,  upon  a way  of  making  a perjietual  capitu- 
lation; but  the  eledlors  have  always  found  menus  of  eluding 
the  execution  of  this  article.  In  order,  however,  to  give  fome 
fatisfaftion  to  their  adveiTaries,  they  have  ini'erted  in  the  ca- 
pitulations of  the  emperors,  and  in  that  of  Francis  I.  in  par- 
ticular, a promife  to  ufe  all  their  influence  to  bring  the  affair 
of  a perpetual  capitulation  to  a conclufion.  Some  German 
authors  own, that  this  capitulation  limits  the  emperor’s  power; 
but  maintain  that  it  does  not  weaken  his  lb\  ercignty : though 
moll  writers  maintain  that  he  is  not  abt’oiute,  becaufc  he  re- 
ceives the  empire  under  condititnis,  which  let  bounds  to  an 
abl'ulute  anlhoritv. 

CAPITULUAI,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  was  a tranf- 
verl'e  beam,  wherein  were  holes  through  which  patled  tiie 
Ilrings  whereby  the  arms  of  huge  engines,  as  baiifla;,  cata- 
pu-ltae,  and  fcorpions,  were  jilaycd  or  worked. 

Capitulum,  in  ecclcliallical  writers,  denoted  jiart  of  a 
chapter  of  the  bible  road  and  ex[)lain,  d.  In  this  fonfe  they 
laid,  ire  ad  capitulum,  to  go  to  fuch  a Icftuie.  Aflenvarite 
the  place  or  apartment  whore  tndi  theological  excrcifcs  woie 
performed  was  (lenoiuin.ite'l  damns  capiiuli. 

CAkNlCUN,  in  anti.piity,  chiiancy-money,  or  a tax  which' 
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the  Roman  emperors  levied  for  fmokc,  and  which,  of  confe- 
quence,  was  due'  from  all,  even  the  pooreft,  who  kept  a lire. 
This  was  firft  invented  by  Nicephonis. 

CAPNOJMANCy,  a kind  of  divination  by  means  of  finoke, 
ufed  b)’-  the  ancients  in  their  facrificcs.  The  word  comes  from 
xsi^rto,-  fmoke,  and  ^avTuas  divination.  The  general  rule  was, 
when  the  fmoke  was  thin,  and  light,  and  rofe  ftraight  up,  it 
was  a good  omen  : if  the  contrar)’’,  it  was  an  ill  one.  There 
\was  allb  another  fpecies  of  capnomacy,  confiding  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  fmoke  rifmg  from  poppy  and  jeflamin-leeJ,  call 
upon  lighted  coals, 

CAPO  FiNO,  a large  barren  rock  in  the  territory  of  the 
Genoefe,  which  has  a cafUe  on  its  eaftern  peak.  Near  it  is  a 
linall  harbour  of  the  fame  name,  13  miles  ea.fi;  by  fouth  of 
Genoa. 

Capo  d'lflria,  a contiderable  town  of  Italy,  in  Iftria  oil  the 
,gulph  of  Triefte,  with  a bifhop’s  fee,  and  fubjebt  to  the  Ve- 
netians. The  air  is  wholefome  and  temperate  j its  principal 
revenue  confifts  in  wine  and  fait.  E.  long.  14.  o.  N.  lat. 
45.  48. 

CAPON,  a cock -chicken,  gelded  as  foon  as  left  by  the 
dam,  or  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  crow.  They  are  of  ufe  either 
to  lead  chickens,  ducklings,  pheafants,  &c.  and  defend  them 
from  the  kites  and  buzzards ; or  to  feed  for  the  tabic,  they 
being  reckoned  more  delicate  than  either  a cock  or  a hen. 

CAPONIERE,  or  Capponiere,  in  fortification,  a covered 
lodgment  funk  four  or  five  feet  into  the  ground,  encompafied 
with  a little  parapet  about  two  feet  high,  ferving  to  fujiport 
feveral  planks  covered  with  earth.  The  caponiere  is  large 
enough  to  contain  15  or  20  foldiersj  and  is  ufually  placed  in 
the  glacis  on  the  extremity  of  the  counterfearp,  and  in  dry 
moats  ; having  little  embrafurcs  for  the  foldiers  to  fire  through. 

CAPPABOCIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  comprehend- 
ing all  that  country  which  lies  between  mount  Taurus  and  the 
Euxine  fea.  It  was  divided  by  the  Perfians  into  two  king- 
doms, the  one  called  Cappadocia  ad  Taurum  ; the  other,  Cap- 
padocia ad  Pontuvi,  and  commonly  Pontus ; for  an  account 
of  which  laft,  fee  the  article  Pontus. 

Cappadocia  Magna,  or  Cappadocia  properly  fo  called,  lies 
between  the  38th  and  411!  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  was 
bounded  by  Pontus  on  the  north,  Lycaonia  and  part  of  Arme- 
nia Major  on  the  fouth,  Galatia  on  the  weft,  and  by  Euphrates 
and  part  of  Armenia  Minor  on  the  eaft.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Cappadocia  bore  fo  bad  a charac- 
ter, and  were  reported  fo  vicious  and  lewd,  that,  among  the 
neighbouring  nations,  a wicked  man  was  emphatically  called  a 
Cappadocian.  In  after  ages,  however,  they  were  lb  correfted 
by  the  pure  dodtrines  of  Chriftianity,  that  no  country  what- 
ever has  produced  men,  or  given  to  the  church  prelates,  of 
more  unblemilhed  charafters. — We  have  now  no  fyftcm  of  the 
Cappadocian  laws,  and  fcarce  wherewithal  to  form  any  parti- 
cular idea  of  tliem.  As  to  their  commerce,  they  carried  on  a 
confiderable  trade  in  Korfes,  great  number.s  of  which  were  pro- 
duced in  their  country  5 and  we  read  of  them  in  Icripture  as 
frequenting  the  fairs  of  Tyre  with  this  commodity.  As  Cap- 
]>adocia  abounded  with  mines  of  filver,  brafs,  iron,  and  alum, 
and  aftbrded  great  ftore  of  alabaftcr,  cryftal,  and  jafper,  it  is 
probable  that  they  might  rujiply  the  neighbouring  countries 
with  thefe  articles.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Cappadocians 
was  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Perfians. 

CAPPANUS,  a name  given  by  fom'e  authors  to  a worm 
that  adheres  to  and  pierces  the  bottoms  of  ftiips ; to  which  it  is 
extremely  pernicious,  erpccially  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
'Vo  prevent  this,  our  fliips  were  flicathed  with  copper  j and  the 
pradtice  now  obtains  univedally  in  the  navy. 

CAPP Allis,  in  botany  j a genus  of  the  nionogynla  order, 
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belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  In  the  natural 
inethod  ranking  under  the  23th  order,  Putaminea.  The  calyx 
is  tetraphyllous  and  coriaceous ; their  petals  are  four  j the 
ftarnina  are  long  : the  fruit  is  a berry,  carnous,  unilocular,  and 
pedunculated,  or  furniftied  with  a foot-ftalk.— There  are  feven 
fpecies.  The  fpinofa,  or  common  caper,  is  a low  fturib,  gene- 
rallygrowing out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls,  the  filTures  of  rocks, 
and  amongft  rubbifti,  in  moft  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe  : it 
hath  vvoody  ftalks,  which  fend  out  many  lateral  ftender  branches; 
under  each  of  thefe  are  placed  two  Ihort  crooked  fpines,  be- 
tween which  and  the  branches  come  out  the  footftalks  of  the 
leaves,  wliich  are  fingle,  Ihort,  and  fuftain  a round  fmooth  en- 
tire leaf.  At  the  intermediate  joints,  between  the  branches, 
come  out  the  flowers  on  long  footftalks ; before  thefe  expand, 
the  bud  with  the  empalement  is  gathered  for  pickling.  Thofc 
which  are  laft,  expand  in  form  of  a fingle  rofe,  having  five 
large  white  petals,  which  are  roundifh  and  concave ; in  the 
middle  are  placed  a great  number  of  long  ftarnina,  furrounding 
a ftyle  which  riles  above  them,  and  crowned  with  an  oval  ger- 
men,  which  afterwards  becomes  a capfule  filled  with  kidnby- 
ftiaped  feeds. — ^This  plant  is  with  great  difiiculty  preferved  in 
Britain.  It  delights  in  crevices  of  rocks,  old  walls,  ike.  and 
always  thrives  beft  in  an  horizontal- pofture;  fo  that,  when 
planted  either  in  pots  or  in  the  full  ground,  they  feldom  thrive, 
though  they  may  be  kept  alive  for  fome  years.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  feeds  in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  very  feldom 
in  Britain.  The  buds  of  this  plant,  pickled  with  vinegar,  are 
brought  to  Britain  annually  from  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  are  much  ufed  in  cookery. 

CAPRA,  or  Goat,  a genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  pecora.  See  Plates  67  and  68.  The  horns  are  hol- 
low, turned  upwards,  ereft,  and  fcabrous.  There  are  eight 
fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper ; and  they 
have  no  dog-teeth.  This  genus  confifts  of  14  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  The  iiTRCUs,  or  common  goat,  with  arched  carinated 
horns,  and  a long  beard ; a native  of  the  eaftern  mountains. 
The  goat  is  an  animal  of  more  fagacity  than  the  Iheep.  In- 
ftead  of  having  an  antipathy  to  mankind,  goats  voluntarily 
mingle  with  them,  and  are  eafily  tamed.  Even  in  uninhabited 
countries,  they  betray  no  favage  difpofitions.  In  the  year 
1698,  an  Englifti  Veflel  having  put  in  to  the  illand  of  Bona- 
vifta,  two  negroes  came  on  board,  and  offered  gratis  to  the 
captain  as  many  goats  as  he  pleafed.  The  captain  exprefled 
his  altoniflinient  at  this  offer;  but  the  negroes,  replied,  that  there 
were  only  12  perfons  in  the  ifland;  that  the  goats  had  multi- 
plied to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  were  become  extremely  trou- 
blefome ; and  that,  inftead  of  having  any  difficulty  in  catching 
them,  they  followed  the  men  wherever  they  went,  and  were 
fo  obftinately  officious,  that  they  became  a nuifance. 

Thefe  animals  are  fenfible  of  carefies,  and  capable  of  a con- 
fiJerable  degree  of  friendftiip.  They  are  ftronger,  more  agile, 
and  lefs  timid,  than  flieep.  They  have  a lively,  capacious,  and 
wandering  difpofition ; are  fond  of  high  and  folitary  places, 
and  frequently  fleep  upon  the  very  points  of  rocks.  They  are 
more  eafily  fupported  than  any  other  animal  of  the  fame  fize ; 
for  there  is  hardly  an  herb,  or  the  bark  of  a tree,  which  they 
will  not  eat.  Neither  are  they  liable  to  fo  many  difeafes  as 
flieep : they  can  bear  heat  and  cold  with  lefs  inconvenience. 
The  aftions  and  movements  of  animals  dejiend  more  upon  the 
force  and  variety  of  their  fenfations  than  the  ftrutlure-  of  their 
bodies : the  natural  inconfiftency  or  fancifulnefs  of  goats  is 
accordingly  exprefled  by  the  irregularity  of  their  aftions  : they 
walk,  flop  fliort,  nin,  jump,  fliow  and  hide  themfelves,  as  it 
were  by  mere  caprice,  and  without  any  other  caufe  than  what 
arifes  from  the  natural  vivacity  of  their  temper. 

The  buck  will  copulate  when  he  is  a year  old,  and  the  female 
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vhen  ilie  Is  feven  months.  But  as  this  is  rather  premature, 
they  arc  generally  rellrained  till  after  18  months  or  two  years. 
The  buck  is  bold,  beautiful,  and'  vigorous  j and  one  is  fufficient 
to  ferve  150  females.  The  females  are  generally  in  feafon  from 
September  to  the  end  of  November.  At  that  time  the  males  drive 
whole  docks  of  the  females  continually  from  place  to  place, 
a'nd  tiH  the  whole  atmofphere  around  them  with  their  ftrong 
difagreeable  odour  j to  which,  as  refembling  afafoetida,  good 
eft'ects  are  attributed,  in  the  prevention  of  nervous  and  hyfte- 
rical  atfedlions.  Horfe-s  are  all'o  fuppofed  to  be  much  refretlied 
by  it;  on  which  account  many  people  keep  a he-goat  in  their 
Itables. 

Goats  go  with  young  four  months  and  am  half,  and  bring 
forth  from  the  latter  end  of  Febniary  to  the  latter  end  of  April. 
Having  only  two  teats,  they  generally  bring  forth  but  one  or 
two  young ; fometimes  three  ; and  in  good  warm  paftures  there 
have  been  inftances,  though  rare,  of  their  bringing  forth  four 
at  a time.  They  continue  fruitful  till  they  are  feven  years  of 
age ; but  a buck  goat  is  feldom  kept  after  he  is  five.  Both 
young  and  old  are  affefted  by  the  weather ; a rainy  feafon 
makes  them  thin,  a dry  funny  one  makes  them  fat  and  blithe. 
Their  excellive  venery  prevents  their  longevity ; for  in  our  cli- 
mate they  feldom  live  above  ii  or  12  years. 

Though  the  food  of  this  animal  cofts  next  to  nothing,  as  it 
can  fupport  itfelf  even  upon  the  moft  ban'en  mountains,  their 
produce  is  valuable.  The  whitefl  wigs  are  made  of  their  hair, 
their  ufual  colour  being  white  : 'thofe  indeed  of  France,  and  the 
Alps,  are  fhort-haired,  reddilh,  and  the  horns  fmall.  Bolfters 
made  from  the  hair  of  a goat  were  in  ufe  in.  the  days  of  Saul. 
The  fpecics  very  probably  was  the  Angora  goat,  found  only  in 
the  Eaft  ; and  whofe  hair  Is  foft  and  filky. 

The  fuet  of  the  goat  is  alfo  in  great  efteem,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Caernarvonfhire  kill  them  merely  for  the  fake 
of  their  fat,  which  makes  candles  of  a fuperior  quality  to  the 
common.  (3f  their  horns  excellent  handles  are  made  for  tucks 
and  pen-knives.  The  fkin  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
glove  manufaftor)",  efpecially  that  of  the  kid;  as  it  takes  a dye 
better  than  any  other  tkin,  Theflefh  is  of  great  ufe,  and  affords 
a cheap  and  plentiful  provlfion  In  the  winter  months,  when 
the  kids  are  brought  to  market.  The  haunches  of  the  goat 
are  frequently  falted  and  dried,  and  fupply  all  the  ufes  of 
bacon : this  by  the  Welfh  is  called  coch yr  ^uden,  or  hung  venifon. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  fweet  and  nourifhing,  and  an  excel- 
lent fuccedaneum  for  afs's  milk.  Some  of  this,  with  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  hartlhom  drunk  warm  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  repeated  for  fome  time,  is  fald  to 
have  cured  fome  phthifical  people  before  they  were  gone  too 
far.  The  cheefe  which  is  made  of  goat’s  milk,  though  much 
valued  in  fome  of  the  mountainous  countries,  has,  however,  a 
peculiar  tafte  and  flavour,  not  very  generally  approved  of. 
a.  The  Angora  goat  is  a variety  that  is  found  only  in  the  tradl 
that  furrounds  Angora  and  Beibazar,  towns  in  Allatir  Turky, 
for  the  diftaiice  of  throe  or  four  da)'s  journey.  Strabo  feems  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  this  kind;  for,  fpeaking  of  the  river 
Halys,  he  lay.s,  that  there  arc  goats  found  near  it  that  are  not 
known  in  any  other  parts.  Jn  the  form  of  their  body  they 
differ  from  the  common  goat,  being  fliorter;  their  legs  too  arc 
iliorter,  their  Tides  broader  and  flatter,  and  their  horns  llraight- 
er ; but  the  moll  valuable  chara(?terirtlc  is  their  hair,  which  is 
foft  as  filk,  of  a glofly  filvery  whitenefs,  and  curled  iu  looks  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  length.  This  hair  is  the  balls  of  our 
fine  camlets,  and  imported  to  England  in  form  of  thread;  for 
the  Turks  will  not  permit  it  to  be  exported  raw,  for  a reafon 
that  does  them  honour  ; becaufc  it  I'upports  a multfUule  of 
poor,  who  live  by  fpinning  it.  The  goat-herds  of  Angora  and 
Beibazar  are  extremely  careful  of  their  flocks,  frequently 
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combing  and  waffling  them.  It  is  obferved  that.  If  they  change 
their  climate  and  paiture,  they  lofe  their  beauty ; we  therefore 
fufpeft  that  the  defign  of  Baron  Alftroeitier,  a patriotic  Swede, 
turned  out  fruitlefs,  who  imported  fome  into  his  own  country, 
to  propagate  the  breed  for  the  lake  of  their  hair.  /3.  The 
Capricorn  of  BulFon  is  another  variety,  having  Ihort  horns,  the 
ends  turired  forwards,  their  fides  annulated,  and  the  rings  more 
prominent  before  than  behind. 

II.  The  Ibex,  or  nx>ild goat,  is  the  flock  from  whence  the 
tame  fpecies  fpruiig.  It  has  large  knotty  horns  reclined  upon 
its  back,  is  of  a yellowilli  colour,  and  its  beard  is  black.  The 
females  are  lefs,  and  have  fmaller  horns,  more  like  thofe  of  a 
common  ffic^goat,  and  with  few'  knobs  on  the  upper  furface  : 
they  bring  one  young  on,e,  feldoiutwo,  at  a birth.  They  inha- 
bit the  highell  Alps  of  the  Grifons  country  and  the  Valais ; 
are  alfo  found  in  Crete.  They  -are  very  wild,  and  dilHcult  to 
be  ffiot,  as  they  alwaj's  k ■p  on  the  higheft  points.  Their 
chace  Is  exceedingly  dangerous  : being  very  fltong,  they  often 
tumble  the  incautious  huiitfman  down  the  precipice.s,  except 
he  has  time  to  lie  down,  and  let  the  animals  pal's  over  him. 
They  are  faid  not  to  be  long-lived. 

III.  The  Mambrina,  or  Syrian  goat,  with  reclined  horns, 
pendent  ears,  and  a beard.  It  is  a native  of  the  Ball.  Their 
ears  are  of  a vail  length ; from  one  to  two  feet ; and  foine- 
times  fo  troublefome,  that  the  owners  cut  ofl'  one  to  enable 
the  animal  to  feed  with  more  eafe.  Thefe  animals  fupply 
Aleppo  with  milk. 

IV.  The  lluPiCAPRA,  or  chamois  goat,  has  ereft  and  hooked 
horns.  The  body  is  of  a du^l^3'•  red  colour;  but  the  front,  top 
of  the  head,  gullet,  and  inlide  of  the  ears  are  white  ; the  un- 
der part  of  the  tail  is  blackiffi ; and  the  ypper  lip  is  a little 
divided.  It  inhabits  the  Alps  of  Dauphitie,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy ; the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; Greece,  and  Crete ; does  not 
dwell  fo  high  in  the  hills  as  the  ibex,  and  is  found  in  greater 
numbers.  The  chamois  is  of  the  fizc  of  a domellic  goat,  and 
his  hair  is  as  fhort  as  that  of  a hind.  His  vivacity  is  delightful, 
and  his  agility  truly  admirable.  Thefe  animals  are  very  focial 
among  themfelves : we  find  them  going  In  pairs,  or  in  little 
flocks  of  from  three  to  twenty ; and  fometimes  we  fee  from  60 
to  100  of  them  difperfed  in  different  flocks  along  the  declivity 
of  the  fame  mountain.  The  large  males  keep  at  a dillanCe 
from  the  reft,  except  in  the  rutting  feafon,  when  they  join  the 
females  and  beat  off  all  the  young.  At  this  pei'iod  their  ardour 
is  ftill  ftronger  than  that -of  the  wild  bucks.  They  bleat  often, 
and  run  from  one  mountain  to  another'.  Their  feafon  of  love 
is  in  the  months  of  06lober  and  November,  arid  they  bring 
forth  in  hlarch  and  April.  A young  female  takes  the  male  at 
the  age  of  18  months.  The  females  bring  forth  one,  but  rarely 
two,  at  a time.  The  young  follow  their  mothers  till  Odlober, 
if  not  difperfed  by  the  hunters  or  the  wolves.  We  are  allured 
that  they  live  between  20  and  30  years.  Their  flelh  is  very 
good.  A fat  chamois  goat  will  yield  from  10  to  I2  pounds  of 
luet,  which  is  harder  and  better  than  that  of  the  goat.  The 
voice  of  the  chamois  is  a very  low  bleating,  refembling  that  of 
a hoarfe  domeftic  goat.  It  is  by  this  bleating  that  they 
collcA  together,  particularly  the  mothers  and  their  young.  But, 
when  alarmed,  they  adverlife  one  another  by  a kind  of  whill- 
ling  noife.  The  fight,  fmelling,  and  hearing  of  the  chamois 
arc  very  acute.  When  he  fees  a man  dillintlly,  he  flops  for 
fome  time,  and  flies  oft'  when  he  makes  a nearer  approach. 
AVh.en  he  linell.s  or  hears  any  thing  which  he  cannot  fee,  he 
whiffles  or  blows  with  Inch  force,  that  the  rocks  and  forefts 
re-echo  the  found.  If  there  .are  many  of  them  near,  they  all 
take  the  alarm.  He  is  very  fond  of  fome  aromatic  herbs,  par- 
ticularly of  thecarliue  thittle  and  genipay,  which  are  the  hotteft 
plants  that  grow  on  the  Alps.  When  he  cats  green  herb.s,  he 
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clritiks  very  little.  He  is  veiy  fond  of  the  leaves  and  tender 
Inids  of  Ihrubs,  and  ruminates  like  the  common  goat.  This 
animal  is  admired  for  his  large  round  eyes,  whofc  fize  corre- 
Ijio.nds  with  the  vivacity  of  his  dil'pofition.  His  head  is  adorned 
with  twofmall  horns,  from  half  a foot  to  nine  inches  in  length. 
Their  colour  is  a tine  black,  and  they  are  placed  on  the  front 
Hearly  between  his  eyes  .;  and,  in  dead  of  being  reflected  back- 
ward, like  thole  of  other  animals,  they  advance  forward  above 
the  eyes,  and  bend  backward  at  the  points,  which  are  extremely 
lharp.  He  adjults  his  ears  molt  beautifully  to  the  jiointe  of 
his  horns.  'I’wo  tufts  of  black  hair  defeend  from  hLs  horns  to 
the  ficles  ot  his  face.  The  reft  of  the  head  is  of  a yellowifli 
white  colour,  which  never  change.^.  The  horns  of  the  female 
are  linaller,  and  lefs  crooked.  'I'he  ikin  of  the  chamois,  when 
drelfed,  is  very  iirong,  though  fupple,  and  m.akes  excellent 
breeches,  gloves,  &:c.  Garments  of  this  kind  laft  long,  and 
are  of  great  ule  to  manufadurers.  The  chamois  goats  are  fu 
impatient  of  heat,  that,  in  lunimer,  they  are  only  to  I's  found 
under  the  lhades  of  caverns  in  the  rocks,  among  malles  of  fnow 
and  ice,  or  in  elevated  forefts  on  the  northern  declivities  of  the 
molt  fcabrous  mountains,  where  the  raj's  of  the  fun  feldom 
jienetrate.  It  has  been  alleged,  but  without  foundation,  that 
the  chamois,  in  climbing  and  defeending  rocks,  lupports  himfelf 
Iiy  his  horns  j but  it  is  by  the  firength  and  agility  of  his  limbs 
only  that  he  is  enabled  to  climb  and  del'cend  rocks.  His  legs 
are  very  free  and  tall  j thofe  behind  are  Ibmew'hat  longer,  and 
always  crooked,  which  favours  their  fpringing  to  a great  dif- 
tance.  The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  very  dilHcult  and  labo- 
rious. The  mode  moft  in  ufe  is  to  kill  them  by  fui-prife.  The 
hunters  conceal  themfeh'es  behind  rock^  or  large  ftones,  taking 
care  that  the  wind  b^ows  oppofite  to  them,  and,  when  a favour- 
able ojiportunity  occurs,  Ihoot  them  with  mufkets.  They  are 
likewife  hunted  In  the  lame  manner  as  flags  and  other  animals, 
by  polling  fome  of  the  hunters  in  narrow  paft’ages,  while  others, 
beat  about  to  raife  the  game.  Men  are  preferable  for  this  pur- 
pofe  to  dogs ; for  dogs  too  quickly  difperfe  the  animals,  who  liy'^ 
oft  fuddenly  to  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  leagues. 

V.  The  Depf.essa  is  an  African  goat,  with  fmall  deprelTed 
horns,  bent  forwards,  lying  on  the  head.  It  is  about  the  fize 
of  a kid;  and  the  hair  is  long  and- pendulous. 

VI.  The  Revers.v  is  likewife  an  African  goat,  with  ere£l 
horns,  and  curved  a little  forwards.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
kid  of  a year  old.  It  inhabits  Juda  or  Whidaw  in  Africa. 

VII.  The  Gazell.a  has  long,  creft,  cylindrical  horns,  annu- 
lated  near  the  bale.  It  inhabits  Egypt,  the  Cape,  Arabia,  the 
Lev'ant,  and  India,  dwelling  in  the  plains. 

VIII.  The  Cervicapra,  with  plated  cylindrical  horns,  in- 
habits Barbary.  The  hair  near  the  horns  is  longer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  The  females  want  horns.  Mr.  Haf- 
lelquilt  gives  the  following  account  of  this  fpecies  : “ The  cer- 
vicapra is  larger,  fwifter,  and  wilder,  than  the  common  rock- 
goat,  and  can  fcarcely  be  taken  without  a falcon.  It  is.,  met 
with  near  Aleppo.  I have  feen  a variety  of  this  which  is 
common  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  horns  appear  different ; perhaps 
it  is  adiftinft  fpecies.  This  animal  loves  the  fmoke  of  tobacco; 
and,  when  cauglit  alive,  will  approach  the  pipe  of  the  himtfman, 
though  otherwife  more  timid  than  any  animal.  This  is  perhaps 
the  only  creature,  befides  man,  that  delights  in  the  fmell  of  a 
poifonous  and  ftinking  plant.  The  Arabians  hunt  it  with  a 
lalctin  (falco  gentUh,  Lin.)  I had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
feeing  this  fport  near  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  An  Arab,  mounted 
on  a fwift  courier,  held  the  falcon  in  his  hand,  as  huntfmen 
commonly  do : when  he  efpied  the  rock-goat  on  the  toj)  of  a 
inountain,  he  let  loofe  the  falcon,  which  Hew  in  a direbt  line 
like  an  arrow,  and  attacked  the  animal,  fixing  his  talons  into 
hLs  throat,  which  was  afterwards  cut  by  the  hunlfman.” 
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IX. V  The  Bezoartica,  or  Iczoar  goat,  is  bearded,  and  ha»- 
cylindrical,  arched,  and  wholly  annulated  horns.  It  is  a native 
of  Perfia.  The  bezoar  is  found  in'  one  of  its  ftomachs,  called' 
abomafns.  See  Bezoar  and  Ahomasus. 

X.  d'he  Tartaric  A,  or  fuiga  of  BmTon,  has  cylindrical,’ 
ftraight,  annulated  horns;  the  points  inclining  inward,  the- 
ends  Imooth  ; the  other  part  furrounded  with  very  prominent 
annuli;  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  greateft  part  femi- 
pellucid ; the  cutting  teeth  are  placed  lb  loole  in  their  fockets, 
as  to  move  with  the  leaft  touch.  The  male  is  covered  with 
rough  hair  like  the  he-goat,  and  has  a very  ftrong  fmell ; the 
female  is  fmoolher.  The  hair  on  the  bottom  of  the  tides  and 
throat  is  long,  and  relembles  wool ; that  on  the  fides  of  the 
neck  and  head  is  hoary;  the  back  and  (ides  of  a dirty  white 
the  breall,  belly,  and  infide  of  the  thighs,  of  a fliining  white. 
The  females  are  deftitute  of  horns.  Thefe  animals  inhabit  all- 
the  deferts  from  the  Danube  and  Dnieper  to  lheri\  cr  Irtilh,  but 
not  beyond ; nor  arc  they  ever  feen  to  the  north  of  <54  or  55  de- 
grees of  latitude.  Feeding  on  the  fait  and  aromatic  plants  of 
thole  countries,  they  grow  in  the  fummer  very  fat : but  their 
fleth  is  fcarcely  eatable.  The  females  go  with- young  the  whole 
winter;  and  have  but  one  at  a tinie;  which  is  fingular,  as  the* 
numbers  of  thefe  animals  are  prodigious.  The- young  are  co- 
vered with  a foft  lieece,  like  new-dropt  lambs,  curled  and 
waved.  They  are  regularly  migratory.  In  autumn,  the  rutr. 
ting-feafon,  they  retire  in  large  flocks  to  the  fouthern  deferts. 
In  the  fpring  they,  divide  into  little  flocks,  and  return  north- 
ward at  the  fame  time  as  the  wandering  Tartars  change  their 
quarters. 

Whenever  they  feed,  fome  are  always  keeping  v.iatch ; a 
precaution  very  neceftary  to  preferve  themfelves  from  the  at- 
tack of  wolves,  and  from- the  furprU'e  of  the  huntfmen.  They 
are  exceflively  fwift,  and  will  outrun  the  lleeteft  horfe  or  grey- 
hound ; }'et  partly  through  their  timidity,  and  partly  by  the  thort- 
nefs.of  their  breath,  they  are  very  loon  taken.  If  they  are  but 
bit  by  a dog,  they  Inftaiitly  fall  down,  nor  will  they  even  ofiec 
to  rife.  In  a wild  ftate  they  feem  to  have  mo  voice.  When 
brought  up  tame,  the  young  emit  a Ihort  fort  of  bleating,  liki 
fliecp. 

The  males  are  moft  libidinous  animals.  When  taken  young, 
they  may  eafily  be  made  tame ; but,  if  caught  when  at  full  age,, 
are  lb  wild  and  fo  obftinate  as  to  refufe  any  food..  They  are 
hunted  for  the  fake  of  their  fletli,  horns,  and.lkins,  which  are 
excellent  for  gloves,  belts,  &c. 

XL  The  AMMON,-has  femicircular,  plain,  white  horns,  and 
no  beard. . It  is  about  the  fize  of  a ram,  and  is  a native  of  Si- 
beria. 

XII.  The  ASegagrus  of  Pallas,  or  Caucajan  goat,  has 
fmooth  black  horns,  fliarply-  ridged  .on  their  upper  parts,  and 
hollowed  on  their  outward  fides.  No  velliges.  of  knots  or  rings, 
but  on,  the  upper  furface  are  fome  wavy  rifings ; bend  much 
back,  and  are  much  hooked  at  the  end,  approaching  a little  at 
the  points.  On  the  chin  is  a great  beard,  dutky,  mixed  with 
chefnut.  The  fore  part  of  tho  head  is  black,  the  lidos  mixed' 
with  brown ; the  reft  of  the  animal  g-rey,  or  grey  mixed  with 
rutt  colour.  Along  the  middle  of  tlie  backv  from  the  neck  to 
the  tail,  is  a black  lift;  and  the  tail  is  black.  The  female  is 
either  deftitute  of  horms,  or  has  very  fliort  ones.  In  fize  it  is 
fuperior  to  the  largell  he-goats,  but  in  form  and  agility  refem- 
bles  a flag : yet  Monardus  compares  it  to  the  he-goat,  and  fays 
that  it  has  the  feet  of  the  goat.  They  inhabit  the  lower  moun- 
tains of  Caucafus  and  Taurus,  all  Afia  Minor,  and  perhaps  the 
nioimtains  of  India.  They  abound  on  the  inholpltable  hills  of 
Laar  aiid  Khorazan  in  I’crfia ; and,  according  to  Monardus,  are 
alfo  found  in  Africa.  It  is  an  animal  of  vaft  agility.  Monar- 
dus was  wltucls  to  the  manner  of  its  faying  itfelf  from  injury 
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by  falling  on  its  horns  j for  he  faw  that  which  he  defcribcs  leap 
from  a high  tower,  precipitating  itfelf  on  its  horns,  then 
fpringing  on  its  legs,  and  leaping  about,  without  receiving  the 
lead  harm.  This  is  one  of  the  animals  which  yields  that  once- 
valued  but  now  juftly  exploded  alexiphannic,  the  Bezoar-ftone : 
which  is  a concretion  formed  of  many  coats,  incrufting  a nu- 
cleus of  fmall  pebbles,  dones  of  fruits,  bits  of  draw,  or  buds  of 
trees. 

XIII.  The  Gxou,  with  fcabrous  homs,  and  thick  at  the 
bale,  bending  forward  clofe  to  the  head,  then  luddenly  revert- 
ing upwards.  The  mouth  is  fcpiare  j the  nodrils  covered  with 
broad  Haps.  From  the  nole,  half  way  up  the  front,  is  a thick 
oblong  lijuare  brufh  of  long  did' black  hairs  redefted  upwards, 
on  each  fide  of  which  the  other  hairs  are  long,  and  point  clofely 
down  the  cheeks.  Bound  the  eyes  are  difpofed  in  a radiated 
form  feveral  drong  hairs.  The  neck  is  Ihort,  and  n little 
arched.  On  the  top  a drong  and  upright  mane,  reaching 
from  the  horns  beyond  the  fhoulders.  On  the  chin  is  a long 
white  beard ; and  on  the  gullet  a very  long  pendulous  bunch 
of  hair.  On  the  bread,  and  between  the  fore  legs,  the  hams 
are  very  long  and  black.  The  tall  reaches  to  the  tird  joint  of 
the  legs,  and  is  full  of  hair  like  thole  of  the  horfe,  and  quite 
white.  The  body  is  thick ; and  covered  with  fmooth  Ihort 
hair  of  a aid  brown  colour  tipt  with  white.  The  legs  ■ are 
long,  elegant,  and  llender,  like  thole  of  a dag.  On  each  foot 
is  only  a fpurious  or  hind  hoof.  It  is  a drange  compound  of 
animals  r having  a vad  head  like  that  of  an  ox  j body  and  tail, 
like  a horfe  } legs  like  adag>  and  the  Jimis  lachrjmalis  of -dn 
antelope.  The  ordinary  fize  of  it  is  about  that  of  a common 
galloway  ; the  length  of  it  being  fomewhat  above  five,  and 
height  of  it  rather  more  than  four  feet.  Thefe  animals  inhabit 
in  great  numbers  the  fine  plains  of  the  great  Namacquas,  far 
north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  extending  from  S.  lat.  25. 
to  28.  42.  where  Africa  feems  at  once  to  open  its  vad  treafures 
of  hoofed  quadrupeds.  It  is  an  exceedingly  fierce  animal : on 
the  fight  of  any  body  it  ufually  drops  its  head,  and  puts  itfelf 
into  an  attitude  of  olFence  j and  will  dart  with  its  horns  againd 
the  pales  of  the  inclofure  towards  the  perfons  on  the  outfide  j 
yet  it  will  afterwards  take  the  bread  which  is  offered.  It  will 
often  go  upon  its  knees,  nm  fwiftly  in  that  fingular  podure, 
and  furrow  the  ground  with  its  horns  arul  legs.  The  Hotten- 
tots call  it  G710U  from  its  voice.  It  has  two  notes,  one  refem- 
bling  the  bellowing  of  an  ox,  the  other  more  clear..  It  is  called 
an  ox  by  the  Europeans. 

XIV.  The  Dorcas,  or  antelope,  has  cylindrical  annulated 
horns,  bent  b.ackwards,  contorted,  and  ariling  from  the  front 
between  tfie  eyes.  It  is:a  native  of  Africa  and  Mexico.  Thefe 
animals  are  of  a mod  elegant  and  aftive  make}  of  a reftlefs 
and  timid  difpofition  j extremely  watchful ; of  great  vivacity  j 
remarkably  fwift ; exceedingly  agile  ; and  mod  of  their  bound- 
ingsfo  light,  fo  eladic,  as  to  ilrike  the  fpe6tators  with  adonith- 
ment.  \\  hat  is  very  fingular,  they  will  dop  in  the  middle  of 
their  courfe,  for  a mninent  gaze  at  their  puriuei'S,  and  then  re- 
lume their  flight. 

As  the  chace  of  thefe  animals  is  a favourite  diverfon  with 
the  eadern  nations,  from  that  may  be.  collected  proofs  of  the 
rapid  fpecd  of  the  antelope  tribe.  The  grey-hound,  the  fleeted 
of  dogs,  is  une(iual  in  the  courfe  j and  the  fportlinau  is  ob- 
liged to  call  in  the  aid.  of  a falcon  trained  to  the  work,  to 
feize  on  the  animal  and  Impede  its  motions,  fo  that  the  dogs 
may  overtake  it.  In  India  and  Ferfia  a fort  of  leopard  is 
made  ufc.of  in  the  chace  : this  is  an  auimal  that  takes  its  prey, 
not  by  fwiftnel's  of  foot,  but  by  the  greatnds  of  its  I’prings,  by 
motion  fimilar  to  that  of  the  antelope;  but  duuild  the  leopard 
fail  in  its  lird  eday,  the  game  efcapes.  The  llectnefs  of  this 
animal  was  proverbial  in  the  country  it  inhabited,  even  in  the 
wrlicd  tunes.  The  fpced  of  Afabelis  beautifully  compared  to 
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that  of  the  Izebi ; and  the  Gadites  were  faid  to  be  as  fwift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains.  The  facred  writers  took  their 
fimiles  from  fuch  objedts  as  were  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
they  addrelfed  them felves  to.  There  is  another  inflance  drawn 
from  the  fame  fubjedt : the  dlfciple  raifed  to  life  at  Joppa  w.is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  called  Tabitba,  i.  c.  Dorc(is,  or  the  yf;t~ 
telope,  from  the  beauty  of  her  eyes  ; and  this  is  ftill  a common 
comparil'on  in  the  call : Aiv.e  cl  Czazcl,  or,  “ You  have  eyes 
of  an  Antelope,”  is  the  greateft  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
to  a fine  woman. 

Some  fpecies  of  the  antelope  form  herds  of  3000  or  3000, 
while  others  keep-  in  fmall  troops  of  five  or  fix.  They  gene- 
rally refide  in  hilly  countries;  though  fome  inhabit  plains: 
they  often  browfe  like  the  goat,  and  feed  on  the  tender  flioots 
of  trees,  which  give  their  fielh  an  excellent  flavour..  This  is 
to  be  underftood  of  thole  that  are  taken  in  the  chace ; for  thofe 
that  arc  fattened  in  houfes  are  lei’s  delicious.  The  flefli  of 
fome  fpecies  is  laid  to  tafte  of  mivlk,  which  perhaps  depends 
on  the  qualities  of  the  plants  they  feed  on. 

Mr.  Pennant  makes  the  antelope  a difdndl  genus  of  animalsj 
forming  a link  between  the  goat  and  the  deer.  With  the  fiut 
of  thefe  they  agree  In  the  texture  of  the  horns,  which  have  a 
core  in  them,  and  they  never  call  them  ; with  the  laft,  in  the 
elegance  of  theii  form,  and  great  fwiftnefs.  He  diftingullhes 
feveral  fpecies,  among  which  he  ranks  the  gazcUa,  the  cer-vi- 
capra,  the  hczoait'ica,  and  the  tartarica  of  Linnaeus,  deferibed 
above,  vii.  viii.  is.  x.  with  the  mojebus  grirmnia  of  the  fiime 
author.  The  other  fpecies  of  antelopes  diljinguifiied  b}'  zoolo-- 
gifts  are  : 

I.  The  A'ew//u  of  Pallas,  or  flat-horned  antelope,  has  horns- 
twelve  Inches  long,  flattened  ' on . their  Tides,  inclining  firll 
backwards,  bending  in  the  middle,  and  then  reverting  foiwards. 
at  their  ends,  and  annulateil  with  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
riogs  : the  upper  fide  of  the  body  is  reddilh  brown  ; lower  part- 
and  buttocks  are  white  : the  fize  equal  to  a fmall  roe-buck*. 
They  inhabit  Senegal ; where  they  live  in  great  flocks,  are  eafily, 
tamed,  and  are  excellent  meat. 

^.T\ie  corinc  antelope,  with  , very  flender  horns,  fix  inches^ 
long,  furrounded  with  circular  rugee  on  . each  fide  of  the  face, 
is  a white  line  ; beneath  that  Is  one  of  black  ; the  neck,  body,  . 
and  Hanks  are  tawny ; belly  and  infidc  of  the  thighs  white  :■ 
on  the  knees  is  a tuft  of  hair.  It  is  lefs  thana  roe-buck,  and, 
inhabits  Senegal. 

p, . The  nagor,  or  red  antelope,  with  horns  5-^  inches  long ; one 
or  two  flight  rings  at  the  bale  : ears  much  longer  than  the  horns 
hair  ftilf  and.  bright:  in  all  parts  of  a reddifli  colour,  paleft  on 
the  cheft : tail  very  Ihort,  inhabits  Senegal  and  the  Cape ; where  ' 
it  is  very  frequent,  and  is  a common  food. 

4.  The  (lama  or  fwift  antelope,  le  Nanguern,  (Buff.)  with 
round  horns,  eight  inches  long,  reverting  at  their  ends.  The  - 
general  colour  is  tawny  ; but  this  fpecies  varies  in  that  parti-, 
cular.  It  inhabits  Senegal,  and  is  eafily  tamed.  It  is  lb  very, 
fwift,  that  Aiilian  compares  its  flight  to.  the  rapidity  of  a whirU 
wind. 

p.  The,  elk-antelopc  of  Sparman  . (Indian  antelope  of  Pen* 
nant),  has  thick  fcralght  horns,  marked  with  two  prominent 
Ijiiral  ribs  near  two  thirds  of  their  length,  fnuiolh  toward.s  thcic 
end;  fome  above  two  feet  long.  The  head  is  of  aNrcddilh  co- 
lour, bounded  on  the  cheeks  by  a dniky  line.  The  forehead  is 
broad  ; llie  nofe.pointcd.  On  the.  forehead  Is  a llripe  of  long 
loiife  hairs ; and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dewlap,  a large  tuft' 
of  black  hair.  Along  the  neck  and  back,  from  head  to  tail, 
is  a Hack  Ihort  mane  : tlnu  ell  of  the  body.  Is  of  a blueilh  grey, 
tinged  with  red.  The  tail  docs  not  reach  to  the  firll  joint  of 
the  leg;  i.s  covered  with  fliort  cincreoushairs ; and  the  end  tufted  » 
with  long  black  hairs.  The  hoofs  arc  fliort,  furrounded  at  their 
jundttion  with  tine  legs  by  a circle  of  black. hairs. . The  height : 
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to  the  fhouldcrs  ii  five  feet.  It  is  thick  bodied  and  ftrongly 
made  ; but  the  legs  are  llender.  It  wants  the  ftnus  lachrymalh. 
'I'he  teniales  are  horned  like  the  males.  The  Caft'res  call  this 
tpecies  cv’f  ifosmxdfvjjl'.  The  Dutch  of  the  Cape  call  it  the 
I'land  or  eik.  M.  de  Buffun,  by  miftake,  calls  this  the  con- 
tious,  which  he  ought  to  have  beltowed  on  his  conJoma.  It  in- 
habits India,  Congo,  and  the  Ibuthern  parts  of  Africa.  They 
live  in  herds  ; but  the  old  males  are  often  lolitary.  They  grow 
Very  fat,  eljjecially  about  the  breaft  and  heart;  fo  that  they 
are  etifily  caught ; and,  when  pirrfued,  will  fometimes  fall  dead 
in  the  chace.  They  are  How  runners ; when  roufed,  always 
go  againft  the  wind,  nor  can  the  hunters  (even  if  they  front  the 
herd)  divert  them  from  their  courfe.  The  ilefh  is  fine-grained, 
very  delicious,  and  juicy.  The  hide  is  tough;  the  Hottentots 
make  tobacco  pipes  of  the  horns. 

6.  The  cervine  antelope,  or  antelope  huhalh  of  Pallas,  with 
horns  bending  oulw^ard  aird  backw'ard,  almoft  clofe  at  their 
bafe,  and  diliant  at  their  points  ; twilled  and  annulated ; very 
llrong  and  black  ; the  head  is  large,  and  like  that  of  an  ox  : 
the  eyes  are  placed  very  high,  and  near  to  the  horns  : the  form 
of  the  body  is  a mixture  of  the  flag  and  heifer;  the  height  to 
the  top  of  the  fiioulders  four  feet : the  tail  is  rather  more  than 
a foot  long,  afinine,  and  terminated  with  a tuft  of  hair : the 
colour  a reddilb  brown ; white  about  the  rump,  the  inner  fide 
of  tlie  thighs,  and  lower  part  of  the  belly : a dark  fpace  oc- 
cupies the  top  of  the  back,  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
fore  legs,  and  hinder  p>art  of  the  thighs.  It  Inhabits  Barbary, 
and  probably  other  parts  of  Africa,  being  allb  found  towards 
the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  the  bekker  el  wajh  of  the  Arabs, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw';  who  fays,  that  its  young  quickly  grow 
tame,  and  herd  with  other  cattle.  Mr.  Forfleal  mentions  it 
among  the  Arabian  animals  of  an  uncertain  genus,  by  the  name 
of  hakar  uajcb.  This  is  the  bubalus  of  the  ancients  ; not  the 
buffalo,  as  other  writers  have  fuppofed.  The  Dutch  of  the 
Cape  call  this  fpecies  hartebeejl.  They  go  in  large  herds  ; a few 
only  are  folitary.  They  gallop  feemingly  with  a heavy  pace, 
yet  go  fwiftly.  They  drop  on  their  knees  to  fight  like  the 
w'hite-footed  antelope  or  nil-ghau,  and  the  bofeh-buk  hereafter 
defcrlbed.  The  Ilefh  is  fine-grained,  but  dry.  In  this  animal 
there  is  a pore,  one  line  in  diameter,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  and  before  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  The  ufe 
of  this,  which  is  alfo  found  in  the  deer,  is  for  affording  a 
freer  refpiration,  a circumltance  fo  effential  to  bcafts  of  chace. 

7 . The_^n‘«^er,  with  flender  horns,  annulated  half  way,  and 
twice  contorted.  The  ears  veiy  long  and  dnfley.  The  face, 
cheeks,  nofe,  chin,  and  throat,  are  white.  The  whole  upper 
fide  of  the  neck,  part  of  the  lower,  the  back,  fidcs,  and  out- 
fide  of  the  limbs,  are  of  a jjale  yellovviffi  brown.  The  cheft, 
belly,  and  infide  of  the  limbs,  are  white ; the  fides  and  belly 
divided  by  a broad  band  of  chefnut,  which  runs  down  part  of 
the  fiioulders.  The  tail  reaches  to  the  firfl  jftint  of  the  leg; 
the  upper  part  white  ; the  lower  black,  and  furnifhed  with 
long  hair.  'I'he . buttocks  arc  white;  and  from  the  tail  half 
way  up  the  back  is  a ftripe  of  white,  expanfible  at  pleafure. 
This  elegant  fpecies  weighs  about  fifty  pounds,  and  is  rather 
lefs  than  a roc-buck.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  is  called  the  fpring-bok,  from  the  prodigious  leaps  it 
takes  on  the  fight  of  any  body.  When  alarmed,  it  has  the 
power  of  expanding  the  white  fpace  about  the  tail  into  the  form 
of  a circle,  which  returns  to  its  linear  form  when  the  animal 
is  tranquil.  Thefe  animals  migrate  annually  from  the  interior 
parts  in  fmall  herds,  and  continue  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cape  for  two  or  three  months ; then  join  companies  and 
go  off  in  troops  confifting  of  many  thoufands,  covering  the  great 
jilains  for  feveral  hours  in  their  pallage.  They  are  attended  in’’ 
their  migrations  by  numbers  of  lions,  hyaenas,  and  other  wild 
bcafls,  which  make  great  dcflmflion  among  them.  They  arc 
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excellent  eating,  and  with  other  antelopes  are  the  venifoii  of 
the  Cape. 

8.  The  Jlriped  antelope,  has  fmooth  horns,  twified  fpirallv, 
and  comprelfed  fideways,  with  a ridge  on  one  fide  following 
the  wreaths : they  confift  of  three  bends ; and  are  fometimes 
four  feet  and  a half  long,  meafured  in  a llraight  line.  T hey 
are  naturally  of  a dufl^y  colour,  and  wrinkled ; but  are  gene- 
rally brought  over  highly  polilhed.  The  females  are  deftiiute 
of  horns.  In  the  upper  jaw  is  a hard  horny  fubftanre,  dif- 
pofed  in  ridges.  The  length  of  the  animal  is  nine  feet ; the 
legs  are  {lender : the  general  colour  is  of  a reddith  caff,  mi.xed 
with  grey;  and  from  the  tail,  along  the  top  of  the  back,  to 
the  fiioulders,  is  a white  ftripe  ; from  which  are  feven  others, 
four  pointing  towards  the  thighs,  and  three  towards  the  belly  ; 
but  they  vary  in  number  of  llrlpes.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
netk  is  a fliqrt  mane : beneath  the  neck,  from  the  throat  to. 
the  breaft,  are  Ibme  long  hairs  hanging  down.  It  inhabits  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  called  coedoez,  and  is.  laid  to 
leap  to  a moll  alloniftiing  height.  This  fpecies  wants  the Jlnus 
laebrymalis. 

9.  The  bofeb-hoh,  or  wood-goat  of  the  Cape,  a fpecies  of  an- 
telope, according  to  Mr.  Sparman,  unknown  to  all  the  culti- 
vators of  natural  hiftory,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  till  he 
deferibed  it  in  the  year  1 780,  by  the  name  of  'antilope  fylvatica. 
This  animal  has  obtained  the  name  it  goes  ly,  in  confe<]uence 
of  its  being  the  only  one  among  the  gazels  in  Africa,  which 
may  be  properly  faid  to  live  in  the  woods  and  groves.  In  fize; 
the  bofeh-bok  is  fomewhat  above  two  feet  and  a, half  high. 
The  horns  are  ten  inches  and  a half  Ions: : the  ears  half  thr 
length  of  the  horns,  or  five  inches.  The  horns  are  black,  in 
fome  meafure  triangular,  and  at  the  lame  time  wrealh’H,  fo 
that  both  the  fides  and  angles  have  fomewhat  of  a fpiral  turn.- 
At  bottom  they  are  rather  roughs  in  confequcnce  of  a let  of 
almoll  innumerable  wa\y  rings ; which,  however,  are  not  ele- 
vated much  above  the  furface.  At  top  they  are  conical  and 
fharp-pointed,  and  in  that  part  as  fmooth  as  though  they  had 
been  polilhed.  The  teeth  of  this  animal  are  like  thofe  of  other 
antelopes.  It  has  no  fore  , teeth  or  inciforcs  except  in  the  lower 
jaw,  where  it  has  eight.  There  is  no  ponts  ceriferus  in  this,, 
as  there  is  in  fome  other  antelopes.  The  hairs  on  the  head  are 
very  Ihort  and  fine ; afterwards  they  become  more  rough  and 
rugged,  refembling  goats  hair  more  th.an  that  of  gazels  or  harts. 
Foru'ards  on  the  neck,  breaft,  fides  and  belly,  they  are  an  Inch 
and  a half  or  two  inches  long.  On  the  ridge  of  the  neck,  and 
fo  on  all  along  that  of  the  back,  the)"  are  three  or  four  inches, 
in  length,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  mane  there,  terminating  in 
a tail  about  a ■finger’s  breadth  long.  On  the  hind  part  of  the 
thighs  and  buttocks  likewife  the  hairs  arc  eight  inches  long; 
the  legs  and_feet  arc  llender,  and  covered  with  lliort  hairs;  the 
fetlock  joints  are  fmall;  the  nofe  and  upper  lip  are  decorated 
with  black  whilkers  about  an  inch  long.  The  predominant  co- 
lour in  this  animal  is  dark  brown,  which  occiq^ies  the  principal 
part  of  the  fides,  the  back,  the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  cheft  and  fore  ribs,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
belly.  A ftill  darker  brown,  bordering  upon  black,  is  dil'co-' 
verable  on  the  outfide  of  the  Ihoulders,  and  fome  part  of  the 
fore  ribs.  The  fore  part  of  the  nofe,  from  the  eyes  to  the  muz- 
zle, is  of  a foot  colour.  The  cars  are  likewife  as  black  ns  loot 
on  the  outfide,  but  on  the  inlide  grey ; and  both  outwards  and 
inwards  covered  with  hairs  ftill  ffiorter  than  thofe  on  the  head  ; 
excepting  half  the  fore  jiart  of  the  lower  edge,  where  the  hairs 
are  white  and  half  an  inch  long.  Small  white  Ipots,  from 
nine  to  twelve  in  all,  are  Icon  on  each  of  the  haunches 
and  on  the  fidcs  near  them.  A narrow  line  of  long  white 
hairs  extends  from  the  nerk  all  aloug  the  back  and  tail, 
in  the  midft  of  the  brown  hairs  already  deferibed.  From 
the  chine  of  the  back  to  the  fides  run  five  white  parallel 
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■ftroalts,  which,  however,  are  only  dilcuverable  by  a dole  in- 
J'pedion. 

This  creature  does  much  mifchief  to  the  vineyards  and  kit- 
chen-gardens of  the  Cape  colonills  3 and  it  fliows  a great  deal 
of  craft  in  avoiding  the  traps'  fet  for  it.  As  the  bojcb  '-bok  runs 
'br.t  llowly,  it  fomeiimes  happens  that  he  is  caught  by  dogs. 
When  he  fees  there  is  no  other  refource,  he  puts  himfelf  in  a 
podure  of  defence  : and  when  he  is  going  to  butt,  kneels  down, 
lilce  the  white-footed  antelope  and  the  hartbeeft.  The  colonills 
are  not  very  fond  of  hunting  him  in  this  manner,  as  the  bead; 
on  this  occahon  goncrallv  tells  his  life  at  a very  dear  rate,  by 
•goring  and  killing  ibine  of  their  belt  and  mod  fpirited  hounds, 
lliis  creature’s  horns,  whvh  are  its  chief  defence,  fometimes 
alfo  prove  its  bane,  by  being  entangled  in  the  bullies  and 
I'nnll  branches  of  trt'es,  which  thu.s  Hop  the  beaft  in  its  flight. 
Thi-s  fpecies  ol'  antclojie  is  monogamous,  or  keeps  in  pairs. 
The  female,  which  is  without  horns,  and  on  that  account  runs 
about  in  the  forefi  more  tree  and  unimpeded,  does  not  fuller 
■herfelflb  eafily  to  be  hunted' out  of  the  woods,  having  there, 
as  well  as  on  the  plains,  a more  certain  defence  again-ft  the 
•dog*;  in  her  legs,  than  the  male  has  in  his  horns,  efpecially  as 
file  is  not  fo  bulky  and  heavy  as  the  male.  Her  breall  is  laid 
to  he  very  plump  and  llelhy,  but  the  flelli  in  general  is  not  very 
tender. 

10.  The  Jcucoryx  with  the  nofe  thick  and  broad,  like  that  of 
a cow;  the  cans  lomewhat  llonching;  body  clumly  and  thick  : 
the  horns  long,  very  llightly  incun'ated,  lienuer,  annulated 
.part  of  the  wav;  black,  pointed.  The  tail  reaching  to  the 
flrlt  joint  of  theleg.s,  and  tufted.  The  colour  Is-in  all  parts  a 
fiiowy  white,  except  the  middle  of  the  lace,  tides  ol  the 
checks,  and  linibs,  which  are  tinged  with  red.  This.lpecies  is 
nbi-rntthe  lizc  of  a Welch  runt;  and  inhabits  Gow  Bahrein,  an 
ille  in  the  gulph  ofBanbra. 

1 1 . The />hV<7,  ■ white-footed  antelope,  or  nyl-ghau,  with 
fliort  horns,  bemling  a little  forward;  ears  large,  marked  with 
two  black  Ilripes ; a fmall  black  mane  on  the  neck,  and  half 
way  down  the  back ; a tuft  of  long  black  hairs  on  the  fore- 
|)art  of  the  neck  ; above  that,  a large  fpot  of  white ; another 
■between  the  fore-legs  on  the  chell;  one  white  fpot  on  each 
fore-foot ; two  on  each  hind-foot ; the  tail  is  long,  tufted  with 
black  hairs.  The  colour  of  the  male  is  a dark  grey,  I’he  fe- 
male is  of  a pale  brown  colour ; with  a mane  tuft,  and  liriped 
ears,  like  the  male;  on  each  foot,  three  tranlVerfe  bamls  of 
black,  and  two  of  white  : it  is  dellitule  of  horns.  I'he  height 
to  the  toj)  of  the  flundders  is  four  feet  and  an  inch  ; the  length 
from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  to  the  anus,  four  tect.  The  head 
is  like  that  of  a Hag;  the  legs  are  delicate.  Theft  animals  in- 
habit  the  diftant  and  interior  parts  of  India,  remote  fnun  our 
fettiements.  They  are  brought  down  as  curioflties  to  the  Tu-' 
ropcan.s,  and  have  of  late  years  been  frecpienlly  imported  into 
Itngland.  In  the  dat  s of  Aurengc  Zebe,  they  abounded  be- 
tween Delhi  and  Labor,  on  the  way  to  Cacheniirc.  They 
were  called  nyl-^bau,  or  blue  or  grey  bulk ; and  were  one  of 
the  objci'H.s  of  chace,  with  that  mighty  prince,  during  his  jour- 
ney. 'I'hey  were  incloferl  by  his  army  of  hunters  within  nets, 
which  l)cing  drawn  clofer  and  clofer,  at  length  formed  a fmall 
precincl : into  this  the  king,  his  omrahs,  and  hunters  entered, 
and  killed  the  beafts  with  arrows,  fpears,  or  inutkels ; and 
frmetinies  in  liu-h  numbers,  that  Aurenge  Zebe  uled  to  lend 
ij«ar1ers  as  prd’ents  to  all  his  great  ]',coplc.  They  are  ufuallv 
very  gentle  and  tame,  will  feed  readily,  and  lick  the  hands 
which  give  them  food.  In  confinement  they  will  eat  oats,  but 
psefer  grafs  and  ha^  ; are  very  fond  of  wheaten  bread  ; and 
when  thirfty,  they  wtll  drink  two  gallons  at  a time.  They  are 
Aid  to  be  at  times  very  vicious  and  fierce.  ^V  hen  the  males 

they  drop  oh  their  knees  at  a dillance  from  one  another, 
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malce  their  apjitoaches  in  that  attitude,  and  when  they  come 
near,  fpring  and  dart  at  each  other.  They  will  often,  in  a 
Hate  of  confinement,  fall  into  that  poHure  without  doing  any 
harm.  They  will,  notwilhflanding,  attack  mankind  unpro- 
voked, and  are  fomepmes  dangerous.  They  have  been  bred 
in  England,  and  are  fuppofed  to  go  nine  months  with  young, 
producing  fometimes  two  at  a birth. 

J2.  feripia,  or  harndTcd  antelope  Buff.),  has 

Hraight  horns  nine  inches  long,  pointing  backwards,  with  two 
fpiral  ribs.  The  general  cwlour  is  a deep  tawny  ; but  the  fides 
are  moll  fmgularly  markal  with  two  tranlVerfe  bands  of  white, 
croHed  by  two  others  from. the  back  to  the  belly;  the  rump 
with  three  white  lines  jiointing  downwards  on  each  fide;  and 
the  thighs  are  fpotted  with  white.  The  tail  is  ten  inches  long,, 
covered  with  long  mngh  hairs.  It  inhabits  the  plains  and 
woods  of  Senegal,  living  in  large  herds.  It  is  frequent  at  the 
Caj.-c,  where  it  is  called  the  hor.ie  lok,  or  fpoited gcat. 

Capha-.Su//uwj,  In  meteorology,  a fiery  meteor  or  exhalation 
fometimes  feen  in  the  atinofphere.  It  forms  an  infleAed  line, 
relembling  in  tome  mealure  the  caperirlgs  of  a goat;  whence 
it  has  its  name, 

CAPFvAl^A,  an  ifle  of  Italy,  in  the  Tufean  Tea,  to  the 
iioith'-eall  of  C'orfica,  0:1  which  it  depends.  It  is  pretty  po- 
jmlous,  and  has  a Hrorfg  caHle  for  its  detence.  It  is  abon't 
15  miles  in  circumference.  E.  long.  ii.  5.  IsT.  lat.  43. 

CAPR.AR'IA,  ill  botany;  a genus  of  the  angiolpermia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranldng  under  the  40th  order,  Perfimaiaf. 
The  calyx  is  qulnqucpartlte ; the  corolla  canipamdated,  quin- 
quelkl,  with  acute  fegments ; the  capifule  bivalved,  bilocular, 
and  jiolyljiernKms.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  bIflora,  which 
is  a native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  Being  a trouble- 
lonie  weed,  and  without  beauty,  it  is  never  cultivated,  except 
In  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

(iAPRAllOLA,  one  of  the  moH  magnificent  palaces  in 
Italy,  fealed  on  a hill,  in  Ronciglione,  whole  foot  is  watered 
by  the  river  Tircia.  It  was  built  by  cardinal  Farnefe ; and 
has  five  fronts,  in  the  middle  of  which  Is  a round  court,  though 
all  the  rooms  are  Jquare,  and  well  proportioned.  It  is '27 
miles  north-weH  of  Rome. 

CAPREj^.  See  Capri. 

CAl’KEOLUS  (Elias),  an  excellent  civilian,  and  learned 
liiHorian,  born  in  Brefcia  in  Italy,  wrote  an  hrllory  of  Brefcia, 
and  other  works  : died  in  1519. 

CAPRI,  anciently  Capreev,  a city  and  Hland  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gidph  of  Naples,  E.  long.  14.  30.  N.  lat.  40.  4<J. 
The  iiland  is  only  four  miles  long  and  one  broad  : the  ('itv  is 
a biHiop’s  fee,  fituated  on  a high  rock  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
ifland.  Cajmese  was  anciently  famoi’s  fur  the  retreat  of  the 
emperor  '^I’ibcrins  for  I'even  years,  during  which  he  indulged 
himlelf  in  the  moll  Icandalous  debaucheries. 

CAl^RIATA  (Peter  John),  a civilian  and  hillorlan,  was 
born  at  Genoa.  He  wrote.,  in  lialbii,  the  hiHorv'  of  the  wars 
of  Italy;  an  Knglilh  tranllatiun  of  which  was  printed  in  Lon 
don  in  1(^63. 

CAPKICORK,  in  aHronumy,  one  of  the  12  figr's  of  ll;c 
zodiac.  See  Astkonomv.  'i'he  ancients  riccoup.tedttapiicojn 
the  tenth  fign ; and  when  the  fun  arrived  there,  it  made  the 
winter  liilllice  w iih  regard  to  onr  hcmifphere  ; but  the  flars 
having  advanced  a whole  fign  towards  the.  call;  Capricorn  Is 
now  rather  the  1 uh  lign ; and  it  is  at  the  fun'.s  cnti'\'  into 
Saglttaiy  that  the  loKlice  hapj'cns,  though  the  ancient  manner 
of  fpcaking  is  Hill  retained.  'Phis  fign  is  repldfciitcd  on  an- 
cient monument.s,  See.  as  having  the  tore  part  of  a goal  and  the 
hind  jjart  of  a filh,  which  is  the  form  of  .^‘Kgipan  ; I'ometimec 
fimply  under  the  foim  of  a goat. 
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7V(y)?V  0/ Capricorn,  a lefTer' circle  of  the  Ipherc,  MPhich  Is 
parallel  to  the  equinoftial,  and  at  50'  diftance  from  it 
fouthwards  ; puffing  through  the  beginning  of  Capricorn. 

CAPRIhlCATION,  a method  ufed  in  the  Levant,  for 
ripening  the  fruit  of  the  domeliic  fig-tree,  by  means  of  5n- 
feiids  bred  in  ,that  of  the  wild  lig-lree.  The  molf  ample 
and  i'atisfactory  accounts  of  this  curious  operation  in  garden- 
ing are  thole  of  Tonrnofort  and  Pontederaj  the  former,  in 
his  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  and  in  a Alcinoir  delivered  to  the 
academy  of  fcienccs  at  Paris  in  1705  ; the  latter,  in  his  Antbo~ 

■ logia.  'Ihe  fiibftanoe  of  Tournefort’s  account  is  this ; “ Of 
the  thirty  Ipecies  or  varieties  of  the  domeftic  fig-tree  which  are 
cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  there  are  but  two  cul- 
tivated in  the  Archipelago.  The  fidt  fpecies  is  called  or7ws, 
from  the  old  Greek  crinos,  which  anfwers  to  caprijicus  in  Latin, 
and  lignifies  a wild  fig-tree.  'I'he  fecond  is  the  domellic  or 
garden  fig-tree.  'I'hc  former  bears  fucceffively,  in  the  fame 
year,  three  forts  'of  iVnit  called  fornites,  cratitires,  and  ornt ; 
which,  though  not  good  to  eat,  are  found  ablblutely  neeeflary 
towards  ripening  thole  of  the  garden  fig.  Thefe  fruits  have  a 
fleek  even  fkin  5 are  of  a deep  green  colour;  and  contain  in 
their  dry  and  mealy  Infide,  feveral  male  and  female  flowers 
placed  upon  diltiiuT  foot-ftalk.">,  the  former  above  the  latter. 
The  fornttes  appear  in  Auguft,  and  continue  to  November 
without  ripening : in  theffi  are  bred  fmall  worms,  which  turn 
to  a Ibrt  of  gnats  no  where  to  be  feen  but  about  thcl'e  trees. 
In  Oblober  and  November,  thefe  gnats  of  themtelvcs  make  a 
punblure  into  the  fecond  fruit,  which  is  called  cral'itires. 
'lliefc  do  not  ihow  themfelves  till  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. The.  fornites  gradually  fall  away  after  the  gnats  are  gone ; 
the  cratitires,  on  the  contrary,  remain  on  the  tree  till  Alay, 
and  inclofe  the  eggs  depofited  by  the  gnats  when  they  pricked 
them.  In  May,  the  third  fort  of  fruit,  called  orni,  begins  to 
be  produced  by  the  wild  fig-trees.  This  is  much  bigger  than 
the  other  two;  and  when  it  grows  to  a certain  fize,  and  its 
bud  begins  to  open,  it  is  pricked  in  that  part  by  the  gnats  of 
the  cratitires,  which  are  ftrong  enough  to  go  from  one  fniit  to 
another  to  depofit  their  eggs.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the 
gnats  of  the  cratitires  are'  flow  to  come  forth  in  certain  parts, 
while  the  orni  in  thole  very  jsarts  arc  difpol'cd  to  receive  them. 
In  this  cafe,  the  hulbandman  is  obliged  to  look  for  the  cra- 
titires in  another  part,  and  fix  them  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  thole  fig-trees  whofe  orni  are  in  ifi  fit  difpofition  to  be  pricked 
by  the  gnats.  If  they  mifs  the  opportunity,  the  orni  fall,  and 
the  gnats  of  the  cratitires  fly  away.  None  but  thofe  that  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  culture  know  the  critical  moment  of 
doing  this  ; and  in  order  to  know  it,  their  eye  is  perpetually 
fixed  on  the  bud  of  the  fig ; for  that  part  not  only  indicates  the 
time  that  the  prickers  are  to  ifl'ue  forth,  but  allb  when  the  fig 
is  to  be  fuccxilsfully  pricked : if  the  bud  is  too  hard  and  com- 
paft,  the  gnat  cannot  lay  its  eggs;  and  the  fig  drops  when  the 
bud  is  too  open, 

“ The  ufe  of  all  thefe  three  forts  of  fruit  is  to  ripen  the  fruit 
of  the  garden  fig-tree,  in  the  following  manner : During  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  j)eafants  take  the  orni,  at  the 
time  their  gnats  arc  ready  to  break  out,  and  carry  them  to  the 
garden  fig-trees  : if  they  do  not  nick  the  moment,  the  orni 
fall ; and  the  fruit  of  the  domeftic  fig-tree,  not  ripening,  will 
vn  a very  little  time  fall  in  like  manner.  The  peafants  are 
fo  well  acquainted  with  thefe  precious  moments,  that,  every 
morning  in  making  their  infpebtion,  they  only  transfer  to  their 
garden  fig-trees  fuch  orni  as  are  well  conditioned,  otherwife 
they  lofe  their  crop.  In  this  cafe,  however,  they  have  one 
remedy,  though  an  indifl'erent  one ; wliich  is  to  llrcw  over  the 
garden  fig-tree  another  plant  in  whofe  fruit  there  is  alfo  a 
Tuecies  of  gnats,  which  anfvvcrs  the  purpofe  In  feme  meafurc."  ' 


The  mprification  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and- Romans,  dc- 
feribed  by  Theophralhis,  Plularcb,  I’liny,  and  other  authors 
antiquity,  correfponds  in  every  circumftnncc  with  what  is 
prattikd  at  this  day  In  the  Archipelago  and  in  Italy,  d'hel'c 
all  agree  in  declaring,  that  the  wild  fig-tree,  caprijicus,  never 
ripened  its  fruit ; but  was  abfolutcly  neceffiiry  for  ripening  that 
of  the  garden  or  domeftic  fig,  over  which  the  hnlbandnicn 
fufpend  its  branches.  I'he  reafon  of  this  liiccefs  has  been  fup- 
))oled  to  be,  that  by  the  pun6\ures  of  thefe  infert.s  the  velTfcli 
of  the  fnirt  are  lacerated,  and  thereby  a greater  ijuantity  of 
nutritious  juice  derived  thither.  Perhaps,  too,  in  depofiting 
their  eggs,  the  gnats  leave  behind  them  fome  fort  of  llquot 
proper  to  ferment  gently  with  the  milk  of  the  figs,  and  to 
make  their  flefli  tender.  The  figs  in  Provence,  and  even  at 
I’kris,  ripen  much  fooner  for  having  their  buds  pricked  with  a 
Itraw  dipped  in  olive-oil.  Plums  and  {rears  Ukewife  pricked 
by  fome  infefts,  ripen  much  the  faflerforlt;  and  the  ile(h 
round  fuch  jnmtiure  is  better  tailed  than  the  reft.  It  is  nut 
to  be  difpulcd,  that  confiderable  changes  happen  to  the  con- 
texture of  fruits  fu  {rricked,  jull  the  fame  as  to  parts  of  ani- 
mals pierced  with  any  fliarp  inftrument.  Others  have  fup- 
{rofed  that  thefe  infe6ls  jrenetrated  the  fruit  of  the  tree  to 
which  they  were  brought,  and  gave  a more  free  admiffion  to 
the  air,  and  to  the  fun.  Linnaeus  ex{>laincd  the  operation  by 
fuppofing  that  thc’Infefts  brought  the  farina  from  the  wild 
fig,  which  contained  male  flowers  only,  to  the  domeftic  fig, 
which  contained  the  female  ones.  Haflelquill,  from  what  he 
faw  in  Palefline,  feemed  to  doubt  of  this  mode  of  fru6lification. 
AI.  Bernard,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture, 
oppofes  it  mure  decidedly.  He  could  never  find  the  infecl  in 
the  cultivated  fig ; and,  in  reality,  it  appeared  to  leave  the 
wild  fig,  after  the  ftamina  were  mature,  and  their  {wllen  diffi- 
pated  ; befides,  he  adds,  what  they  may  have  brought  on  their 
wings  muft  be  rubbed  away  in  the  little  a{)erture  which  they 
would  form  for  themfelves.  At  Malta,  where  there  are  feven 
or  eight  varieties  of  the  domeftic  fig,  this  operation  is  only 
performed  on  thofe  which  ripen  lateft : the  former  are  of  a 
proper  fize,  fine  flavour,  and  in  great  abundance,  without  it ; 
fo  that  he  thinks  the  caprifleation  only  haftens  the  ripening. 
He  examined  the  parts  of  fruftification  of  the  fig ; and  he 
obferves,  if  this  examination  be  made  previous  to  the  ripen- 
ing, that  round  the  eye  of  the  fig,  and  in  the  fubllance  of  its 
covering,  may  be  feen  triangular  dentated  leaves,  prefled  one 
againft  another;  and  under  thefe  leaves  are  the  tlamina,  whofe 
pollen  is  deftined  for  the  impregnation  of  the  grains,  which 
fill  the  reft  of  the  fruit.  Thefe  male  'organs  are  much  more 
numerous  in  the  wild  fig  than  in  the  domeftic;  and  the  fta- 
mina are  found  to  contain  a yellow  dull,  wHich  may  be  col- 
ledted  when  it  is  ripe.  The  wild  figs,  when  ripe,  are  not  fuccn- 
Icnt,  and  have  no  talte,  though  the  grains  are  dif{-)ofed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  other  kind.  The  pith  of  the  grain  of  the 
wild  fruit  ferves  as  food  to  a fpecies  of  the  cynips,  whofe  larva 
is  white,  till  the  moment  of  its  transformation  ; and  it  is  by- 
an  opening,  in  the  direftion  of  the  piftil,  that  the  Infeft  |)ene  • 
trates  the  grain.  From  this  account  it  is  thought  {)robable 
that  the  infeft  is  only  communicated  by  accident  to  the  do- 
meftic fig,  and  that  the  flowers  of  this  genus  are  fometimes 
hermaphrodites.  But  the  number  of  hermaj)hrodite  flowers 
being  fewer  on  the  cultivated  than  on  the  wild  fig,  the  leeds 
are  fecundated  more  certainly  and  quickly  by  the  caprification  ; 
and  eveiy  botanitl  knows,  that  when  the  impregnation  is  com- 
pleted, the  flower  foon  withers ; while.  If  by  any  accident  it 
is  delayed,  it  continnes  in  blo»m  much  longer.  This  view  of 
the  fubjedl,  therefore,  explains  very  completely  the  reafon: 
why,  in  Malta,  the  caprification  is  pra6liled  ou  the  late  kind 
of  fig,  becaufe  it  haftens  the  formation  and  maturity  of  the  fxuiU 
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CAPRIMULGUS,  Coat-suchp.r,  or  Ferr.-ovj},  in  orni-.  taught  to  vaife  firrt  his  fore-quarters,  and  then  his  hind  qnar- 
tholog}%  a genus  of  birds  belonging  lo  the  order  of  palfercs.  tens  while  his  fore-ones  are  yet  in  the  airj  for  which  end  you 
See  Plate  ^8.  The  beak  is  incurvated,  fmall,  tapering,  and  muft  give  him  the  whip  and  the  poinfon. 
deprelled-at  the  bafe ; the  mouth  opens  very  wide.  1.  The  CAPSARIUS,  from  a fatchel,  in  antiquity,  a fervant 

Eurupisus,  with  the-  tubes  of  the  noftiils  hardly  vifiblc.  It  who  attended  the  Roman  youth  to  fchool,  carryino-  a fatchel 
feeds  OH  moth.“,  gnats,  dorrs,  orchalVers;  from  which  Charle-  with  their  books  in  it,  fometimes  alfo  called  librarius. 
ton  calls  it  a.  dorr-bawl',  its  food  being  entirely  of  that  Ipecies  CaI’Sarius  was  alfo  an  attendant  at  the  baths,  to  whom 
of  beetle  during  the  month  of  July,  the  period  of  that  iufe^t’s  perfbns  committed  the  keeping  of  their  clothes, 
flight  in  this  countr/.  This  bird  migrates.  It  makes  but  a Capsarius,  from  cap/a,  “ a chef:,”  among  the  Roman 
Ihort  Ihy  with  us  ; appears  the  latter  end  of  I\Iay  ; dilapjiears,  bankers,  was  he  who  had  the  care  of  the  monev-chell  or  colfer. 
in  the  northern  parts  of  our  illand,  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  3 C.IPSICUM,  or  Guinea-pepper  ;'a  genii’s  of  the  mono- 
but,  in  the  fouthern,  llays  above  a month  later.  It  inhabits  g}mia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
all'parls  of  Britain  from  Cornwall  to  the  county  of  Rofs.  Mr.  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridep. 
Scopoli  feems  to  credit  the  report  of  their  fucking  the  teats  of  The  corolla  is  verticil lated,  and  the  fruit  a faplefs  berrr. 
goats,  ah  error  delivered  down  from  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  Its  The  fpecies  are,  i.  The  annuuvi,  with  oblong  fruit,  is  the 
notes  are  molt  fingular.  The  loudeft  fo  much  refemblc  that  of  common  long-podded  capficum  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
a large  I'piuning-wheel,  that  the  Wellh  call  this  bird  aderyny  gardens.  (3f  this  there  is  one  kind  with  red,  and  another  with 
drodl,  or  the  wheel-bird.  It  begins  Us  long  moft  pundlually  yellow  fruit : and  of  thefe  there  are  feveral  varieties,  dlflering 
on  the  clofe  of  day,  fitting  ufnally  on  a bare  bough,  with  the  only  in  the  fize  and  figure  of  their  fruit.  2.  The  tetragonum, 
head  lower  than  the  tail,  the  lower  jaw  quivering  with  the  commonly  called  hell-pepper.  The  fruit  of  this  is  red,  and  is 
efforts.  The  nolle  is  fo  very  violefit,  as  to  give  a fenfible  the  only  kind  proper  for  pickling,  the  Ikin  bcino-  tender;- 
vibration  to  any  little  building  it  chances  to  alight  on  and  emit  whereas  thole  of  the  other  forts  are  thin  and  tough.  The  pods 
this  fpecies  of  a note.  The  other  is  a fliarp  fqueak,  which  it  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  an  half  or  two  inches  long;  are 
■ repeats  often ; this  feems  a note  of  love,  as  it  is  obferved  to  very  large,  fwelling,  and  wrinkled,  flatted  at  the  top,  where 
reiterate  it  when  in  purfuit  of  the  female  among  the  trees,  they  are  angular,  and  fometimes  ftand  credi,  at  others  grow 
It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground;  ufnally  two  ; they  are  of  a downward.  3.  cerajiforme,  with  a round  fmooth  fmit, 
long  form,  of  a wIntUh  hue,  prettily  marbled  with  reddilh  doth  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  other  forts,  but  fpreads  near  the  ' 
brown.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  loi  Inches;  extent  22  ; ground;  the  leaves  come  out  in  clufters,  are  of  a fliimng  green, 
plumage,  a beautiful  mixture  of  white,  black,  afli-colour,  and  and  ftand  on  long  footftalks.  The  fruit  is  of  a beautiful  red, 
ferruginous,  difpofed  in  lines,  bar.-^,  and  fpots.  The  male  is  - and  of  the  fize  of  a cherry.  4.  'Tht  pyramidale,  \s  a native  of 
diftinguiftied  from  the  female  by  a great  oval  white  fpot  near  Egypt,  and  hath  much  narrower  leaves  than  the  other  forts, 
the  end  of  the  three  firft  quill  feathers,  and  another  on  the  ut-  The  pods  always  grow  eredi,  and  are  produced  in  great  plenty, 
moft  feathers  of  the  tail.  This  Is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  fo  that  the  plants  make  a good  appearance  for  thi'ee  months  in 
which  is  found  in  Europe.  A variety  lefs  in  fize,  being  only  the  winter.  5.  The  minimum,  commonly  called  bird-pepper,^ 
eight  inches  in  length,  inhabits  Virginia,  in  lummer  ; arrives  rifes  with  a ftirnbby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high ; the  leaves  are  ” 
there  towards  the  middle  of  April;  and  frequents  the  moun-  of  a lucid  green  ; the  fruit  grows  at  the  divifion  of  the  branches, 
tainous  parts,  h‘ut  will  frequently  approach  the  houfes  in  the  ftandihg  eredi : thefe  are  fmall,  oval,  and  of  a bright  red  : they 
evening,  where  it  fettles  on  a rail  or  poft,  and  cries  for  feveral  are  much  more  ftiarp  and  biting  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts, 
times  together  very  loud,  fomewhat  like  the  word  wbiperiwbip,  Befides  thefe  fpecies,  botanifts  deferibe  as  many  more ; viz.  the 
or  whip-poor-will,  the  firft  and  laft  fyllables  pronounced  cordiforme,  with  hcart-ftiaped  fruit ; the  angulofum,  with  an- 
the  loudeft.  After  continuing  in  one  place  for  fome  time,  it  gidar  heart-lhaped  fruit ; the  olivaforme,  with  oval  fniit ; the 
flies  to  another,  and  does  the  fame  ; fometimes  four  or  five  conoide,  commonly  called  ben-pepper,  with  a conical  red  fnrlt 
cry  altogether:  this  noife  it  begins  juft  after  fun-fet,  and  con-  growing  credi ; and  the  frutefeens,  with  fmall  pyramidal  fruit 
tinues  at  intervals  till  juft  before  lun-rife.  It  does  not  catch  growing  erect ; commonly  called  Barhary-pepper.  Thefe, 
infedls  always  on  the  wing ; for  it  frequently  fits  upon  aeon-  however,  have  no  remarkable  properties  different  from  the  others, 
venient  place,  and  leaps  up  after  them  as  they  fly  by,  and  re-  ^J’he  three  firft  fpecies  are  annual  pilants,  and  muft  be  propa- 
turns  to  the  fame  fpot  again.  It  makes  no  nelt,  but  lays  the  gated  by  feeds  fown  on  a hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  treated  in 
egg.s,  which  are  two  in  number,  and  of  a dull  green,  with  dufley  the  fame  manner  with  other  exotics  ; they  will  however  bear 
fpots  and  ftreaks,  on4he  bare  ground  in  the  open  fields.  Kalm  the  open  air,  after  being  inured  to  it  by  degrees.  The  plants 
fays  that  the  tlefli  is  good  to  eat.  Another  variety,  larger,  in-  of  the  fecond  fort,  whofe  fruit  is  ufed  for  pickling,  ihould  be 
habits  Virginia  and  Carolina ; where  it  is  called  the  rain-bird,  taken  from  the  hot-bed,  and  planted  in  a rich  fpot  of  ground, 

becaufe  it  never  appears  in  the  day-time,  except  when  the  fky,  in  a warm  fituation,  about  a foot  and  an  half  afunder.  They 

being  obfeured  with  clouds,  betokens  rain.  It  is  faid  to  lay  muft  be  ftiadcd  till  the)’  have  taken  root,  and  afterwards  duly 
Us  eggs  on  the  ground,  and  that  they  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  watered  in  dry  weather,  which  will  greatly  promote  their 
the  r.apwing.  2.  The  Americanus,  has  the  tubes  of  the  noftrils  growth,  and  canfe  them  lo  be  more  fruitful,  and  likewil'e  en- 
very  confpicuons.  It  is  a night-bird,  and  is  found  In  America,  large  the  fize  of  the  fmit.  By  this  management,,  three  or  four 
I'here  are  feveral  other  fpecies  or  varieties  inhabiting  ditferent  crops  of  fruit  for  pickling  may  he  obtained  the  fame  year.  The 
countries,  and  differently  marked,  but  all  nearly  fimilar  in  their  other  forts  arc  more  tender ; and  therefore  muft  be  j)fantcd  in 
manners.  pots  plunged  In  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  ftieltcred  under  a 

CzVI’KIOLES-,  in  the  manege,  leaps  that  a horfe  makes  in  frame, 
the  fame  place  without  advancing,  in  fuch  a manner  that  With  regard  to  their  ufes,  the  fecond  fort,  as  already  obferved, 
when  he  is  at  the  height  of  the  leap  he  jerks  out  with  his  produces  fniit  fit  for  pickling ; for  which  purpole  they  muft  be 

hinder  legs  even  and  near.  It  is  the  moft  dillicult  of  all  the  gathered  before  they  arrive  at  their  full  fize,  whilft  their  rind  i* 

high  manege.  It  differs  from  a croupade,  in  this,  that.  In  a tender.  3'hcy  muft  he  flit  down  on  one  fide  to  get  out  the  feeds, 
froupade,  a horfe  docs  not  Ihow  his  Ihoes;  and  from  a bal-  after  which  they  flioiild  be  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  fait  and 
lotacle,  bccaufe  in  this  he  does  not  jerk  out.  To  make  a horfe  water;  when  they  are  taken  out  of  this  and  drained,  boiling 
work  well  at  capriole.*,  he  muft  be  put  between  two  pillars,  and  vinegar  muft  be  poured  on  them,  in  a futficient  quantity  to 
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cover  ibr'ir,  ami  clofely  ftoppcl  down  for  two  monflis ; then 
they  (lioulcl  be  boiled  in  the  vinegar  to  nuke  them  green;  but 
•they  want  no  adoiiion  of  any  f[)ice,  and  are  reckoned  an  excel- 
lent pickle.  The  tenth  fpccies  is  ufed  for  making  what  is 
calkd  Cuyaji-butiiT,  or  pi'lf^r-pois,  by  the  inliabitants  of  Ame- 
rica, and  which  they  eileem  the  beli  of  all  the  fpiccs. 

C.’Al’SQUAK  Its,  tliong  plates  of  iron  which  come  over  tho 
trunnions  of  a gun,  and  keep  it  in  the  carriage.  They  arc 
falfen  d bv  a hinge  to  the  prize  pi  ate,  that  they  may  lift  u]i  and 
down,  and  foun  a n-irl  of  an  arcli  in  the  middle  to  receive  a 
third  part  of  the  thicknets  ot  the  tuiiinions  : for  two-thuds  are 
let  into  the  carriage,  and  the  other  end  is  faftened  by  two  iron 
wedges  called  iXxcJhrc-locks  and 

CAPSTAN,  a large  mafly  column,  fliapcd  like  a truncated 
cone,  and  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  deck  of  a Ihip,  and 
tuined  by  levers,  or  bars,  which  jrafs  througlr  holes  pierced  in' 
its  upper  e.xtrcmitv  j leiving,  hy  means  of  a cable  which  \Hnds 
round  the  bariel,  to  draw  up  bindeiis  fatleued  to  the  end  of  the 
cable.  See  Plate  6j.  'I'he  w'oid  is  alfo  written  cafJUmd,  cap- 
Jtc'rn,  and  even  capjhKV.  It  is  formed  from  the  P'rcnch  cahe- 
lliir.,  which  lignifies  the  fame.  Tlie  power  of  the  capjlan  is 
reducible  to  that  of  the  axis  in  periiroebio.  De  Camus  confiders 
the  capjlan  as  a perpetual  lever.  By  it  veOels  are  drawn  afhore, 
ajul  hoilted  up  to  be  refitted;  anchors  are  weighed,  and  fails 
hoHred,  &:c. 

There  are  comtnonly  two  capflans  in  a fliip  of  war ; the 
rtx^ln-capjian  placed  behind  the  main-maft,  Itandlng  on  the  fiill 
deck,  and  reaching  four  or  five  feet  above  the  fecond  : this  is 
■ilfo  called  doiiblc-capjian,  becaufe  it  has  two  drum-heads,  and 
ferves  two  decks  for  drawing  of  anchors ; and  becaufe  its 
force  may  be  doubled  by  applying  hands  on  each  deck.  It 
has  bans,  whelps,  5cc.  for  turning  and  flopping  it  : fee  fig.  j. 
.And  the  jar-capjian,  or  httlc-capjhin ; this  I'tands  on  the  fe- 
cond deck,  between  the  main-matt  and  the  mizen  : its  nl'c  is, 
chiefly,  to  heave  upon  the  jecr-roj>e,  or  to  heave  ujxjii  the  viol, 
to  hold  off  by,  when  the  anchor  is  weighed;  and  on  other  occa- 
• liens  where  a lefs  force  is  required  than  to  weigh  the  anchors,  ^cc. 
See  tig.  2.  The  French  call  that  an  EngUJb  capjlan  where  there 
*re  only  half-bars  tifed ; and  which,  for  that  reafon,  is  only 
half  perforated:  this  is  thicker  than  the  others.  There  is  allb 
a Jlyaig  capjlan,  whieh  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Tihe^parts.of  a capftan  are,  the  foot  d,  fig.  1.  which  is  the 
lu^ve^t  part;  the  Ipindle  /',  lAe  fmalleft  part  of  which  turns 
round  in  an  iron  fcckct,  called  the  I'aucer  : li>e  whelps,  h,  a !<>rt 
of  brackets  fet  into  the  body  of  the  captfan  clofc  under  the 
bar.«,  and  reaching  downwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dnnn- 
head  to  the  deck  ; the  barrel  A,  the  main  body  of  the  w hol.e  : 
the  drum-bead  c,  which  is  a broad  cylindric  piece  of  wood  fixed 
above  the  barrel  and  whelps,  in  which  are  the  holes  for  the  bars 
to  be  put  into  : the  bars,  which  are  I’niall  pieces  of  timber  by 
which  the  men  heave  : the  pins,  as  r,  which  are  little  bolt.s  of 
Aron,  thrult  perjiendicularly  through  the  holes  of  the  drum-head, 
aj»d  through  a u:orrelponding  hole  in  the  end  of  the  bar,  made 
to  receive  them  when  the  bars  are  fixed  : the  panvh,  which  are 
pieces  of  iron_ bolted  to  one  end  of  the  beams  of  the  deck,  clofe 
lU)  the  body  of  the  capfian,  but  to  as  that  it  has  liberty  to  turn 
about  every  way,  and  againft  them  do  the  whel[>s  of  the  capftan 
bear;  lb  as  that  by  them  the, capftan  may  be  ftqpped  from 
turning  back.  There  are  alfo  hanging  pawks,  as  g,  tig.  ,3, 
which  iteach  from  the  deck  above  the  drum-head  immediately 
beneath  if;  and  laftly,  the  fwifter,  which  is  a rope  palled  hori- 
jonlally  tlffijiigh-  holes  in  the  outer  ends  of  the  bar.s-jind  drawn 
.tight,  defigned  to  keep  the  men  Heady  whi 111,  they  work,  and 
to  afford  room  forta  greater  number  to  work  at  once. 

Foj'merly  the  bars  of  the  capHern  went  entirely  through  the 
'head  of  it,  and  confequciitly  were  more  than  double  ^he  length 
c(  the  pretent  ones ; the  holes  were  therefore  formed  at  different 
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heights,  as  reprefented  at  fig.  i.  But  this  machine  had  fevcial 
inconveniences,  and  has  long  been  entirely  diluted  in  the  navy. 
Some  of  this  tort  of  caplterns,  however,  are  Hill  retained  in 
mcrchant-lhips,  and  are  ufually  denominated  crabs.  The  fitu- 
ation  -of  the  bars  in  a crab,  as  ready  for  heaving,  is  reprefented 
at  fig.  4. 

The  terms  belonging  to  the  ufc  of  the  capflan  are,  rig  tbt 
capjlan,  i.  e.  fix  the  bars  in  their  refpeftive  holes;  heave  the 
cal' flan,  i.  e.  go  round  with  it,  heaving  on  the  bars;  Jiirge  the 
capjlan ; and  come  np  capjlan,  that  is,  llacken  the  cable  which 
) Ou  heave  hy  ; in  a like  fenfe  they  alfo  fay  launch  the  capjlan  : 
panul  out  the  capjlan,  fignifics,  Hop  it  from  going  back. 

CAPSUIdi,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a receptacle  or  cover 
in  form  of  a bag.  Among  botaniOs,  it  denotes  a dry  hotiow 
feed-vetfel  or  pericarpium,  that  cleaves  or  fplits  in  fume  deter- 
minate manner.  See  PERiCAuriu.M,  This  fpecies  of  feed- 
vellel  is  frequently  ilethy  and  fucculent,  like  a berry,  before  it 
has  attained  maturity;  but,  in  ripening,  becomes  dry,  and  often 
lb  elafiic  as  to  dart  the  feeds  from  their  departments  with  con- 
fiderable  velocity.  This  elaHicIty  is  remarkably  confpicuous 
in  wood-forrel ; balfam,  impatiens ; African  fpirma,  diofma ; 
fraxineUa)  ju/licia  •,  rucU'w,  harlcruf,  lathraa  ■,  and  many 
others.  Capfnles,  in  fplitting,  are  divided,  externally,  into  one 
or  more  pieces,  called  by  LimuEus  valves.  The  internal  divi- 
fions  of  the  capfules  are  called  cells,  locid amenta : thefe,  in 
point  of  number,  are  exceedingly  diverfified  ; fome  having  only 
one  cell,  as  the  primrofe ; and  others  many,  as  the  water-lily. 
Hence  a capfule  is  termed  unilocular,  bilocular,  &c.  according 
as  at  has  one,  two,  or  more  cells  or  cavities. 

CAi’suLiE  Atrahiliaruv,  called  allb  glandules  rcnales,  and 
rencs  fuccenturiati.  See  Anatomy,  page  208. 

(AM'TAIN,  a militaiy  officer,  whereof  there  are  feveral 
kipds,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  appointments. 

Cm'tain  of  a Troop  or  Company,  an  inferior  officer  who 
commands  a tn«ip  of  horfe  or  a company  of  foot,  under  a 
colonel.  TTe  duty  of  this  oificer  is  to  be  careful  to  keep  his 
comjiauy  full  of  able-bodied  foldle'rs  3 to  vifit  their  tents  and 
lodgings;  to  fee,  what  is  wanting : to  pay  them  well ; to  caul'e 
them  to  keep  tiiemfelves  neat  and  clean,  and  their  arms  bright. 
He  has  the  powei*  in  his  own  coni])any  of  appointing  non-com- 
millioned  officers.  In  the  horfe  and  foot  guards,  the  captains 
have  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonels. 

C.WT .wa-Gcnt  ral,  is  he  who  commands  in  chief. 

CwT M's-Licu/tnant,  he  who  with  the  rank  of  captain,  but 
the  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  a troop  or  comjxmy  in  the 
name  and  place  of  fome  other  perlbn  who  is  dil'penfed  with  on 
account  of  his  qualltj'  fn»m  performing  the  fuiiHions  ef  his 
poll.  Thus  the  colonel  being  ufually  captain  of  the  firll  com- 
pany of  his  regiment,  that  comi)any  is,  commanded  by  his 
deputy  under  the  title  of  Captain-Ucufenant. 

Q AYT xva-Riformcd,  one  who,  upon  the  reduftion  of  the 
force.s,  has  his  cummitlion  and  company  fnpprelled  ; yet  is  •con- 
tinued captain,  either  as  fecond  to  another,  or  without  any  poll 
or  command  at  all. 

Captain  of  £ Ship  cf  JTar,  the  officer  who  comman'ds  a 
Hiip  of  the  line  ot' battle,  or  a frigate  carrying  20  or  more  gitns. 
Iffic  charge  of  a cajitain  in  his  majetly’s  navy  is  veiy  comjirc- 
henfivc,  in  as  much  as  he  is  not  onH'  anfwerable  for  any  b:i<l 
condu6t  in  the  military  government,  navigation,  and  equipment 
of  the  Ihip  he  commands,  but  alfo  for  any  neglect  of  duty  or 
ill  management  ir.  hi.s  inferior  officers,  whofc  Icveral  charges  he 
is  appointed  to  fujicrintend  and  regulate.  henever  a thqj  of 
war  is  loH,  whether  In  conlcqnence  of  had  weather,  the  fuperior 
force  of  an  entnij^  or  from  any  other  caute,  whether  obvious  or 
not,  the  captaiji  is  always  tried  by  a court-martial.  Thjs  i.s  iFnie 
in  order  that  every  facfl  relative  to  the  lofs  of  the  thip  may  be 
i'nlly  alcerfained,  and  the  coftdurt  of  the  commander  I'cnUirilzed. 
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Captain  of  a Merchant  Ship,  h«  who  has  the  dIre£tion  of 
the  fliij),  her  crew,  and  lading,  &c.  In  fmall  (hips  and  fhort 
voyages,  he  is  more  ordinarily  called  the  majier.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, he  is  called  the  patroon.  The  proprietor  of  the'vef- 
. fel  appoints  the  captain  or  mailer ; and  he  is  to  form  the  crew, 
and  choofe  and  hire  the  pilots,  mates,  and  leamen  ; though, 
wlien  the  proprietor  and  mailer  refide  on  the  fame  fpot,  they 
genemlly  a6l  in  concert. 

Captain  Bajhaw,  or  Capondan  Bajbazv,  in  the  polity  of 
the  Turks,  lignifies  the  Turkilh  high-admiral.  He  poHefles 
the  third  oltice  of  the  empire,  and  is  invefted  with  the  fame 
power  at  lea  that  the  vizier  has  on  Ihore.  Soliman  II.  inllituted 
this  otlice  in  favour  of  the  famous  Barbaroll'a,  with  ablblute 
authority  over  the  officers  of  the  marine  and  arfenal,  whom  he 
may  punilh,  cafliier,  or  put  to  death,  as  foon  as  he  is  without 
the  Dardanelles.  He  commands  in  chief  in  all  the  maritime  , 
countries,  cities,  callles,  &c.  and,  at  Cunllantinople,  is  the 
firll  magiftratc  of  police  in  the  villages  on  the, fide  of  the  Porte, 
and  the  canal  of  the  Black-Sea.  The  mark  of  his  authority  is 
a large  Indian  cane,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand,  both  in  the 
arfenal  and  with  the  army.  The  cajit^in-balhaw  enjoys  two 
forts  of  revenues;  the  one  fixed,  the  other  cafual.  The  firft 
arife  from  a cajiitation  of  the  illands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
certain  governments  in  Tvatolia  and  Galipwli.  T.he  latter  con- 
lift  in  the  pay  of  the  men  who  die  during  a campaign  ; in  a 
- fil'th  of  all  prizes  made  by  the  begs ; in  the  profits  accruing 
from  the  labour  of  the  Haves,  whom  he  hires  as  rowers  to  the 
grand  fignior and  in  the  contributions  he  exacts  in  all  places 
where  he  jiatfes. 

CAPTIVE,  a Have,  or  a perfon  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Formerly  captives  in  war  became  the  Haves  of  thcle  who  took 
them;  and  though  Haveiy,  Inch  as  obtained  among  the  an- 
cients, is  now  aboiilhed,  lome  flradow  of  if  Hill  remains  in 
refpe6t  of  prifoners  of  war,  who  are  accounted  the  property  of 
their  captors,  and  have  no  right  to  liberty  but  by  concclfion 
from  them.  The  Romans  ufed  their  captives  with  great  leve- 
rity;  their  necks  were  expoled  to  the  foldiers  to  be  trampled 
'on,  and  their  perfons  afterwards  fold  by  public  aublion.  Caji- 
tives  were  frequently  burnt  in  the  funeral  piles  of  the  ancient 
warriors,  as  a facrifice  to  the  infernal  gods.  Thofe  of  royal  or 
noble  bloorl  had  their  heads  Hiaven,  and  their  hair  fent  to  Rome 
to  ferve  as  decorations  for  female  toys,  &C.  They  were  led  in 
triumph  loaded  with  chains  through  Rome,  in  the  emperor’s 
train,  at  leall  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  mount,  for 
they  were  not  permitted  to  afeend  the  facred  hill,  but  carried 
thence  to  prifon.  Thofe  of  gre.at  quality  were  honoured 
with  golden  chains  on  their  hand.s  and  feet,  and  golden  collars 
on  their  necks.  If  they  made  their  elcape,  or  killed  them- 
felves,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being  carried  in  triumph,  their 
images  or  elligies  w'ere  fi'equently  carried  in  their  place. 

CAPTIVITY',  in  a general  fenl'e,  the  fiale  or  condition  of 
a captive.  In  I'acred  hiftory,  it  denotes  a punlHiment  which 
God  ini[i6led  u]ion  his  people  fur  their  vices  and  infidelities. 
The  full  of  thefe  cajUiviiies  is  that  of  Egy])t,  from  which 
Moles  delivered  them ; after  which,  are  reckoned  fix  during 
the  government  of  the  judges;  but  the  grcatell  and  moll  re- 
inaikable  were  thofe  of  Judah  and  Jfrael,  which  hapiKUied 
under  the  kings  of  each  of  thofe  kingdoms,  bince  the  de- 
ftrubtlon  of  the  temple  by  the  Roman.s,  the  Hebrews  boall  that 
they  have  always  had  their  heads  or  particular  princes,  whom 
they  call  priiiCLS  of  ibc  captivity,  in  the  e;iH  and  well. 

GAP'IU'RE,  a prize,  or  prey;  [)artu:ularly  that  of  a Ihii) 
taken  at  lea.  C'ajiture.s  made  at  lea  were  lormerly  held  to  be 
the  property  of  the  captors  after  a polleifion  of  twenty-four 
holms;  but  the  modem  regulations  require,  that  before  the 
projierty  can  be  changed,  the  goods  mult  have  been  brought 
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into  port,  and  have  continued  a night  intra prjfidia,  in  a place 
of  fafe  cuflody,  fo  that  all  hope  of  recovering  them  was  loH. 

Capture  allb  denotes  an  arrellrfir  I'cizure  of  a criminal  or 
debtor,  on  land ; or  of  property,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fmugglcd 
goods,  &c. 

CAPUCHINS,  religious  of  the  order  of  St,  Francis  in  its 
HrifteH  obfervance ; deriving  their  name  from  capnee,  or  ca- 
puebon,  a fluff  cap,  or  cowl,  wherewith  they  cover  their  heads. 
They  are  clothed  with  brown  or  grey ; always  bare-footed ; are 
never  to  go  in  a coach,  nor  ever  (have  their  beard.  The  capu- 
chins are  a reform  made  from  the  order  of  minors,  commonly 
called  cordeliers,  fet  on  foot  in  the  i6th  century  by  Matthew 
Bafchi,  a.  religious  obfervant  of  the  monallery  of  Montefiaf- 
cone ; who,  being  at  Rome,  was  advertifed  feveral  times  from 
heaven,  to  praiStile  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  to  the  letter.  Upon 
this  he  made  application  to  pope  Clement  in  1,525,  who -gave 
him  permilfion  to  retire  into  a Iblitude,  with  as  many  others  as 
chole  to  embrace  the  Hri6l  obfervance.  In  1528,  they  obtained 
the  pojie’s  bull.  In  the  order  was  brought  into  com- 

plete form ; INIatthew  was  defied  general,  and  the  chapter 
made  conftitutions.  In  1545,  the  right  of  preaching  was 
taken  from  the  capuchins  by  the  pope  : but  in  1545  it  was  re- 
ftored  to  them  again  with  honour.  In  1578,  there.were already 
17  general  chapters  in  the  order  of  capuchins. 

CAPUT,  the  head.  See  Heaji. 

Caput  harovio’,  the  head  of  the  barony,  in  ancient  cuftoms, 
denotes  the  ancient  or  chief  feat  or  caftle  of  a nobleman,  where 
he  made  his  ufual  refidence,  and  held  his  court;  fometimes 
aUb  called  caput  honoris,  or  the  head  of  the  honour.  The  caput 
baroni:e  could  not  be  fettled  in  dowry ; nor  could  It  be  divided 
among  the  daughters,  in  cafe  there  were  no  fon  to  inherit ; but 
was  to  ilefcend  entire  to  the  eldeft  daughter,  cecteris fliabus 
aliunde  futisfaBis. 

Caput  gallmaginis,  in  anatomy,  is  a kind  of  feptura,  or 
fpongious  border,  at  the  extremities  or  apertures  of  each  of  the 
veJicuJo'  Jcnnnales. 

Caput  lupinum.  Anciently  an  outlawed  felon  was  fald  ta 
have  caput  lupinum,  and  might  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a 
zvolf  bv  any  one  that  fliould  meet  him ; becaul'e,  having  re- 
nounced all  law,  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  in  a Hate  of  nature, 
when  every  one  that  Hionld  find  him  might  Hay  him  : yet  now, 
to  avoid  flich  inhumanity,  it  is  held  that  no  man  is  intitlcd  to 
kill  him  wantonly ; but  in  fo  doing  he  is  guilty  of  murder,  un- 
lel’s  it  is  done  in  the  endeavour  to  apprehend  him. 

Caput  Morimm,  a Latin  name  given  to  the  exhanlled  re- 
fidnes  that  remain  in  retorts  after  dillillations.  As  thefe  refi- 
dues  are  very  ilifiercnt,  according  to  the  fubftances  dillilled,  and 
the  degree  of  heat  employed,  they  are  by  the  more  accurate 
modern  chemills  particularly  fpecified  by  adding  a term  denot- 
ing their  qualities  ; as  earthy  rejiduum,  charry  rcfulmnn,  falinc 
nfidunm,  &o. 

CARABINE,  a fort  of  fire-arm  Hiorter  than  a ranlket,  car- 
rying a ball  <jf  24  in  the  pound,  borne  by  the  light  horfe,  hang- 
ing at  a belt  over  the  left  flioulder.  The  barrel  is  two  feet  and 
an  half  long;  and  is  fometimes  furrowed  fpirally  within,  which 
is  faid  to  a<ld  to  the  range  of  the  piece. 

CAR  AHINEERvS,  regiments  of  light  horfe,  carrying  longer 
carabines  than  the  rell,  and  fometimes  ufed  cm  foot. 

C.MIABUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infefls belonging  to  the 
order  of  coloo]>tcra,  or  the  beetle  kind.  See  PI.  51.  The 
feelers  are  brilily ; the  bn  alt  is  lhaped  like  a heart,  and  mar- 
ginaled  ; and  the  elytra  are,  likewife  marginated.  There  are 
54  fpecies  of  this  genus,  inollly  dillinguilhed  by  their  colour, 
d’lie  moll  remarkable  is  the.  crepitans,  or  bombardier,  with 
the  breall,  head,  and  legs,  terrnginous  or  Iron-colonrcd,  and 
the  elytra  black.  It  keeps  itlelt  concealed  among  Hones,  and 
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feem's  to  make  little  utc  of  its  wings.  'When  it  moves,  it  is  by 
a fort  of  jimip  ; and  whenever  it  is  touched,  one  is  furpriled  to 
hear  a nuife  refembling  ike. discharge  of  a nm(ket,in  miniature, 
during  which  a blue  linokc  may  be  perceived  to  proceed  from 
its  anus.  The  infecl  may  be  made  at  any  time  to  play  off  its 
artillery,  by  ,Icratching  its  back  with  a needle.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Rolander,  who  tirit  made  thefe  obfeiwations,  it  can  give 
20  dil'charges  I'uccelfively.  A l)!adder  placed  near  the  anus  is 
the  arfcnal  whence  it  derives  its  ftore,  and  this  is  its  chief  de- 
fence agalnft  an  enemy,  although  the  fmoke  emitted  feems  to 
be  altogether  inoflcnfive,  except  it  be  by  caufing  alarm,  or 
concealing  its  courl'c.  Its  chief  enemy  is  another  fpecies  of  the 
fame  gi  nu3,  but  four  times  larger  ; when  purfued  and  fatigueil, 
the  bombardier  has  recemrfe  to  this  ftratagein,  by  lying  down 
in  the  path  of  the  large  carabus,  which  advances  with  open 
mouth  and  claws  to  feize  itj  but,  on  this  difeharge  of  the  ar- 
tillery, fuddeiily  draws  back,  and  reinain.s  a while  confufed  : 
during  which  the  bombardier  conceals  himlelf  in  fome  neigh- 
bouring crevice  3 but  if  not  hajipy  enough  to  find  one,  the 
large  carabus  returns  to  the  attack,  takes  the  infeCl  by  the 
head,  and  tears  it  off'. 

CARACALLA  (M.  Antonins  Bailiairas),  emperor  after  his 
father  Severus  in  211,  put  the  phyficians  to  death  for  not  dii'- 
patching  his  father  as  he  would  Lave  had  them.  He  killed  his 
brother  Geta ; and  put  Papinlanus  to  death,  becaufe  he  would 
not  defend  nor  cxcufe  his  parricide.  In  Ihort,  it  is  faid  that 
20,000  perfons  were  malliicred  by  his  order.  He  married  Julia, 
his  fathers  widow.  Going  to  Alexandria,  he  ilew  the  inha- 
bitants, and  applied  to  the  magicians  and  allrologers.  At  ball, 
going  from  Edelfa  to  Mefopotamia,  one  of  his  captains  flew 
him,  by  order  of  Alacrinus,  who  fucceeded  him.  He  died  after 
he  had  reigned  fomewhat  more  than  fix  years. 

Caracalla,  in  antiquity,  a long  garment,  having  a fort 
of  capuchin,  or  hood  a-top,  aivJ  reaching  to  the  heels  ; worn 
equally  among  the  Romans  by  the  men  and  the  women,  in  the 
city  and  the  camp.  .Spartian  and  Xlphilian  reprefent  the  em- 
peror Caracalla  as  the  inventor  of  this  garment,  and  hence  fup- 
pofe  the  appellation  CarjcaUa  was  firft  given  it.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  make  the  caracalla  originally  a Gal- 
lic habit,  and  only  brought  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  above- 
mentioned,  who  firll  enjoined  the  foldiery  to  wear  it.  The 
peojde  Called  It  lU'.icmr.iav , from  the  fame  prince,  who  bad 
borrowed  the  name  of  Antoninus.  The  caracalla  was  a fort  of 
calibek,  or  furtout.  Salmafius,  .Scaliger,  and  after  them  Du- 
■Gangc,  even  take  the  name  Ciipque  to  have  been  formed  from 
that  of  cara(/iie,  for  caraciilla. 

GAKACCAS,  a diftridfof  Terra  Firma  in  Sonlli  America, 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  The  chief  Ujwu  is  likewife  called 
Caraccu!,  'and  Is  fitiiatc<l  in  N.  lat.  10.  jo.  The  conunorcc  of 
this  t(Twn,  tf)  which  the  bay  of  Cuaira  at  two  leagues  diltance 
t'erves  for  a harbour,  w'as  I'or  a long  time  open  to  all  the  fub- 
jcHs  of  the  SpaniHi  monarchy,  rndisflill  fo  to  ilse  Americans  j 
Imt  the  Knroi  cans  arc  nut  lb  well  treated. 

CAllACCI  (Lewis,  Auguftine,  and  Hannibal),  throe  cele- 
brated painters  of  the  Ixmihard  fchool,  all  of  Bologna.  Lewis 
was  born  in  15^5  j and  was  confin-genuan  to  Auguftin  and 
Hannibal  who  were  brothers,  the  fons  of  .1  taylor,  who  wa.s  yet 
careful  to  give  them  a liberal  education.  They  w'erc  both  dif- 
ciples  of  their  cauliu  Lewis.  Augultin  gained  a knowledge  of 
mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  mufic,  jtoetry,  and  moff  of 
the  liberal  arts  j but,  though  painting  was  hi.s  principal  pnrfuit, 
Ite  learned  the  art  of  engraving  from  Cornelius  Cort,  and  lur- 
pafled  all  the  mailers  of  his  time.  Hannibal,  again,  never  de- 
viated from  h’.s  pencil.  T'hefe  three  painters,  at  length,  ha^ing 
rcapt'(l  all  the  advantages  they  could  by  contemplation  and 
practice,  lormed  a plan  of  alfodatlon,  continued  always  to- 


gether, and  laid  the  foundition  of  that  celebrated  fchool  which 
has  ever  fince  been  known  by  the  name  of  Caracci's  Academy. 
Hither  all  the  young  ftudents,  who  had  a view  of  becoming 
mafters,  reforted  to  be  intruded  in  the  rudiments  of  painting  5 
and  here  the  Caracci  taught  freely,  and  without  referve,  all  that 
came.  Lewis's  charge  was  to  make  a colleftioti  of  antique 
llatnes  and  bas-reliefs.  They  had  defigws  of  the  belt  matters, 
and  a colleHIon  of  curious  books  on  all  fubjeds  relating  to 
their  art ; and  they  had  a fkilful  anatomift  always  ready  to  teach 
what  belonged  to  the  union  and  motions  of  the  mufclcs,  &c. 
There  were  often  difpntations  in  the  academy ; and  not  only 
painters,  but  mcti  of  leanuxl  profdfions,  propol'ed  queltions, 
which  w'ere  always  decided  by  I.ewis.  Every  body  was  weii 
received;  and  though  Ihitod  hours  were  allotted  to  treat  ofodif- 
fere.it  matters,  yet  impnA'ement  miglit  be  obtained  at  all  horn's 
from  the  antiquities  and  defigns  which  were  to  be  feen. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the  cardinal  Far- 
nefe  lent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his  pa- 
lace. Hannibal  wa.s  the  more  willing  to  go,  becaufe  he  had  a 
great  defire  to  fee  R'aphael’s  works,  with  the  antitjue  ftatues  and 
bas-reliefs.  The  guftojfvhich  he  look  there  from  the  ancient 
fculpturc,  made  him  change  his  Bolognian  manner  for  one 
more  learned,  but  lefs  natural,  in  the  defign  and  in  the  colour- 
ing. Augullin  followed  Hannibal,  to  alfiil  him  in  his  under- 
taking of  the  Farnefe  galler)' ; but  the  brothers  not  rightly 
agreeing,  Farnefe  fent  Anguftin  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1602,  being  only  45  years 
of  age.  His  moft  celebrated  piece  of  painting  Is  that  of  the 
communion  of  St.  Jerom,  in  Bologna. 

In  the  mean  while,  Hannibal  continued  working  in  the  Far- 
nefe gallery  at  Rome ; and,  after  inconceivable  pains  and  care, 
finiflied  the  paintings  in  the  perfedtion  in  which  they  are  now 
to  be  feen.  He  hoped  that  the  cardinal  would  have  rewarded 
him  in  fome  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  the 
time  it  took  him  up,  which  v.os  eight  years  j but  he  was  dif- 
appointed.  The  cardinal,  influenced  by  an  ignorant  Spaniard 
his  domellic,  gave  him  but  a little  above  200I.  though  it  is 
certain  he  deferved  more  than  twice  as  many  thoufands.  When 
the  money  was  brought  him,  he  was  fo  furprifed  at  the  Injuf- 
tice  done  him,  that  he  Could  not  fpeak  a word  to  the  perfon 
who  brought  it.  This  confirmed  him  in  a melancholy  to  which 
his  temper  naturally  inclined,  and  made  him  refolve  never 
more  to  touch  his  pencil ; which  refulution  he  had  undoubtedly 
kept  if  his  necetlitles  kid  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It 
is  laid  that  hjs  melancholy  gained  fo  much  upon  him,  that  at 
certain  times  it  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  It  did 
not,  however,  put  a Pop  to  his  amours ; and  his  dekauches  at 
Naples,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
brought  a diltemper  ujion  him  of  which  he  died  in  1609,  when 
he  was  49  years  of  age.  His  veneration  for  Raphael  was  fo 
great,  that  it  was  his  death-bed  requeft  to  be  buried  in  the  fame 
tomb  with  him  : which  •was  accordingly  done,  in  the  pantheon 
or  rotunda  at  Rome.  There  are  extant  feveral  prints  of  the 
blefled  Virgin,  and  fome  other  fubjefts  etched  by  the  hand  of 
this  incomparable  artiff.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a friendly, 
plain,  honelt,  and  open-hearted  man ; very  communicative  to 
bis  fcholars  ; and  fo  extremely  kind  to  them,  that  he  generally 
kej)t  his  money  in  tlie  fame  box  with  his  colours,  where  they 
might  have  recourle  to  either  as  they  had  occafion. 

While  Hannibal  Caracci  worked  at  Rome,  Lewis  wa.s  courted 
from  all  parts  of  [.olubardy,  efpecially  by  the  clerg)',  to  make 
pictures  in  their  churches  ; and  we  may  judge  of  his  capacity 
and  facility  by  Uic  great  number  of  pitlures  he  drew,  aird  by 
the  preference  that  was  given  him  to  other  painters.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  employments  Hannibal  fulicited  him  to  come  and 
aliilt  him  in  the  Farnefe  gallery;  and  fo  earneftly,  that  be 
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I <?<rald  not  avoid  complying  with  bis  requcft.  He  went  to 
3f  Rome ; corre£tecl  feveral  things  in  that  galleiy ; painted  a 
# figure  or  two  himfclf ; and  then  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he 
died  en  1619,  aged  64. 

J CARACOL,  in  the  manege,  the  half  turn  which  an  horle- 
I jnan  makes,  cither  to  the  light  or  left.  In  the  army,  the  horfe 
\ always  makes  a caracol  after  each  dilcharge,  in  order  to  pafs 

i the  rear  of  the  fquadren. 

j Caka-COL,  in  architeclure,  denotes  a flair-cafe  in  a hplbc  or 
i fpiral  form. 

CARACOLI,  a kind  of  metal  of  which  the  Caribbecs,  or 
' natives  of  the  LelTer  Antilles,  make  a fort  of  ornament  in  the 
! form  of  a crefeent,  which  they  alfo  call  caracoU,  This  metal 
comes  from  the  main  laeid  ; and  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
; is  a compound  of  filvcr,  copper,  and  gold,  fomething  like  the 
(Corinthian  brals  among  the  ancients.  Thefe  metals  are  fo 
■ perfcflly  incorporated,  that  the  compound  which  refults  from 
them,  it  is  faid,  has  a colour  that  never  alters,  how  long  foever 
it  remains  in  the  fea  or  under  ground.  It  is  fomewhat  brittle  j 
and  they  who  work  at  it  are  obliged  to  mix  a large  proportion 
of  gold  "with  it,  to  give  it  malleability. 

CARACT,  or  Caeat,  the  name  of  that  weight  which  ex- 
prelfes  the  degree  of  finenefs  that  gold  is  of.  The  word  is  allb 
written  carraB,  carrat,  karraB,  and  karrat.  Its  origin  is  con- 
telled  : but  the  moll  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Kennet,  who 
derives  it  from  carcBd,  a term  which  anciently  denoted  any 
weight,  and  came  not  till  of  latter  days  to  be  appropriated  to 
iha^ which  exprelles  the  finenefs  of  gold  and  the  gravity  of  dia- 
monds. Thefe  carats  are  not  real  determinate  weights,  but 
only  imaginary.  The  whdle  mafs,  be  the  weight  what  it  will, 
13  conceived  to  be  divided  into  24  carats  ; and  as  many  24th 
parts  as  it  contains  of  pure  gold,  it  is  called  of  fo  many 
oaTdtSj  or  fo  many  carats  fnc.  Thus,  gold  ot  iB  carats  is  a^ 
mixt,  of  which  18  parts  are  pure  gold,  and  the  other  tlx  an  in-' 
ferior  metal,  &c.  This  is  the  common  way  of  reckoning  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  gold  mines  in  the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies,  but 
Vith  ibme  variation  in  the  fubdivifiori  of  the  carat.  Among  us, 
it  is  divided  into  four  grains;  among  the  Germans  iato  12 
parts;  and  by  the  French,  according  to  Mr.  Helot,  into  32.^ 
The  Chlnefe  rcckoi;  by  a different  divifion  called  touches,  of 
which  the  higheft  number,  or  that  which  denotes  pure  gold,  is 
aoo;  fo  that  100  touches  correfpond  to  our  24  carats,  &c. 

Caract  is  alfo  a certain  weight  which  golulniiths  and  jewel- 
lers life  wherewitli  to  weigh  precious  llones  and  pearls.  In 
this  fenfe,  the  word  .is  by  fynie  fiippoled  to  be  derived  from  the 
Creek  Kt^iTi^rv,  a fruit  which  the  Latins  call  JiliquiL,  and  we 
£arob  bean ; each  of  which  may  weigh  about  four  grains  of 
wheat,  whence  the  Latin  fiVxqna  has  been  ul'ed  for  a weight  of 
four  grains.  This  caract  weighs  four  grains,  but  they  are 
fomething  lighter  than  the  grains  of  other  weights.  Each  of 
thefe  grain.s  is  fubdividecl  into  ?,  itc. 

CARACTACUS,  a renownoJ  king  of  the  anc.Ient  Britlfli 
people  called  Silures,  inhabiting  South  Wales.  Having  vali- 
antly defended  his  country  fevcu  years  againft  the  Romans,  Jic 
wa.s  at  length  defeated ; and  Hying  to  Cartifmunda,  cpieen  of 
the  Brigantes  (inhabitants  of  Yorkthire),  was  by  her  treacher- 
ouHy  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the 
emperor  Claudius  then  at  York ; where  his  noble  behaviour, 
and  heroic  but  pathetic  fjiecch,  obtained  him  not  only  his  liber- 
ty, but  the  efteem  of  the  emposor,  A.  D.  52. 

CAllAGROUTH,  in  commerce,  a filver  coin  of  the  empire, 
weighing  nine  drachm.s.  It  goes  at  Omlfantinople  for  120 
afpers.  There  arc  four  forts  of  them,  which  are  all  equally 
current  and  of  the  fame  value. 

GARAITKS,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  hillory  of  the  Jew.s  a 
religious  feft  among  that  people,  whereof  there  are  Hill  Ibmc 
fubftfting  in  Poland,  Rullia,  Coullanlinqtle,  Cairo,  and  other 


places  of  the  Levant ; whofc  diftinguifliing  tenet  and  prai£llce 
It  is,  to  adhere  clofely  to  the  words  and  letter  of  the  feripture, 
exclufive  of  allegories,  traditions,  and  the  like. 

CARAMANIA,  a ccmfiderable  province  of  Turkey,  in  Afia, 
in  the  fouth  part  of  Natolia.  Bajazet  united  this  province  to 
his  empire  about  the  year  1488,  and  fince  that  time  it  has  con- 
tinued in  the  polleliion  of  the  Turks,  Satalia  was  the  capital 
city,  but  is  now  much  decayed. 

CAEAMANTA,  a town  of  South  America,  and  capital 
of  a province  of  the  fame  name  in  Terra  Firma,  and  in  the 
audience  of  Santo  Fe.  W.  long.  72.  35.  N.  lat.  5.  18.  The 
province  of  Caramanta  is  extended  on  both  fides  the  river 
Cauca  ; and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  diftritl  of  Cartha- 
gena,  on  the  eaft  by  New  Grenada,  on  the  fouth  by  Popayan, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Popayan  and  by  the  audience  of  Panama. 
It  is  a valley  furrounded  on  every  f:de  by  very  high  mountains. 

CARANGA,  an  inconhderable  illiind  near  Bombay  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  It  affords  nothing  but  fome  rice,  fowls,  and  goats, 
for  that  market. 

CARANNA,  or  Karanva,  a very  fcarce  gum  which  comes 
from  New  Spain.  It  is  faid  to  poffefs  many  extraordinarj’'  me- 
dical virtues,  but  the  prefent  pradlice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

CARANUS,  the  firft  king  of  IMacedon,  and  the  feventh  of 
the  race  of  the  Heraclides. 

CARARA,  a weight  at  Leghorn,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
ufed  in  the  lale  of  wool  and  cod-tifti,  equivalent  to  60  pounds 
of  that  country. 

CARAT.  See  Caract. 

CARAVAGGIO  (Michael  Angelo  de).  See  Angelo. 

CARAVAN,  or  Karavanne,  in  the  eaft,  fignities  a com- 
pany or  all'embly  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  merchants,  who,  for  their  greater  fecurity,  and  in  or- 
der to  aftill  each  other,  march  in  a body  through  the  deferts, 
and  other  dangerous  places,  which  are  infelled  with  Arabs  or 
robbers.  There  are  four  regular  caravaus  which  go  yearly  td 
Mecca ; the  firft  from  Damafens,  compofed  of  the  pilgrims 
from  Europe  tod  Afia  ; the  fecond  from  Cairo,  for  the  Alaho- 
metans-of  Barbary ; the  third  from  Zibith,  a place  near  the 
month  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  thole  of  Arabia  and  India  meet; 
the  fourth  from  Babylon,  where  the  Perfians  allemble.  Moft 
of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  Eaft  is  carried  on  by  caravans. 
The  late  czar  Peter  the  Great  eftablilhed  a trade  between  Ruffia 
•and  China  by  means  of  a caravan.  Caravans  of  this  kind  arc 
large  anivoi'S  of  armed  men,  merchants,  and  travellers,  with 
^various  forts  of  animals  for  the  carriage  of  their  pravifions. 
There  are  commonly  four  chief  officers  of  a caravan,  viz;  the 
caravan  bachi,  or  chief ; the  captain-guide ; captain  of  reft  ; 
and  captain  />f  diftribntion.  The  firft  has  abfolute  command 
over  all  the  reft  : the  fccond  is  abfolute  iii  the  march  ; the  office 
of  the  tliird  only  commences  when  the  caravan  Ibops  and  makes 
a ftay  : to  the  fourth  it  belongs  to  difpofe  of  every  part  of  the 
corp.s,  in  cafe  of  an  attack  or  battle ; he  has  alfo  the  infpeOlioa 
over  the  diftribution  of  provifions,  which  is  made  uncler  hiiu 
by  feveral  dillributors,  who  give  fecurity  to  the  mailer  of  the 
caravan,  and  have  each  of  them  a certain  number  of  perlbns, 
elephants,  dromedaries,  &c.  to  take  care  of  at  their  own  peril. 
The  treafurer  of  the  caravan  makes  a fifth  officer,  who  has 
under  him  feveral  agents  and  interpreters,  who  keep  journals 
of  all  that  palles,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  thofe  concerned  in  fit- 
ting out  the  caravan.  Any  dcalet  is  at  liberty  to  form  a com- 
pany, in  order  to  make  a caravan.-  He  in  whofe  name  it  is 
railed,  is  confidered  .as  the  caravan  bachi,  or  chief  of  the  caravan, 
viulefs  he  appoint  fume  other  in  his  place.  If  there  are  leveral 
merchants  equally  concerned,  they  eletl  a caravan  bachi ; after 
which  they  appoint  otficers  to  conduft  the  caravan  and  decide 
all  controverfies  that  may  arilc  during  the  journey.  There  are 
alfo  fea  ciravans ; cllabliflied  on  the  fame  footing,  and  lur 
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't^.e  fame  jnirj'ofes  ; fuch  is  the  caravan  of  veffcls  from  Conllan- 
tj'iople  to  Alexandria. 

CARA\'ANSiiKA,  or  Karavanskua,  a place  appointed 
for  receiving  and  loading  the  caravans.  It  is  commonly  a 
large  fquare  building,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a very 
fpacious  court ; and  under  the  arches  or  piazzas  that  lurround 
it  there  runs  a bank,  niifcd  fomc  feet  above  the  ground,  wdicre 
the  merchant.^,  and  thofe  who  travel  with  them  in  any  capacity, 
take  up  thei r lodgings  as  well  as  they  can  ; the  bealls  of  bur- 
den being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  Over  the  gates  that 
lead  into  the  court,  there  are  fometimes  little  rooms,  which 
the  keepers  of  the  caravanferas  let  out  at  a very  high  price  to 
fuch  as  have  a mind  to  be  private.  The  caravanferas  in  the 
Katt  are  fomething  of  the  nature  of  the  inns  in  Europe;  only 
that  you  meet  with  little  accommodation  either  for  man  or 
beaft,  but  arc  obliged  to  cany  almott  every  thing  with  you  ; 
there  is  never  a caravanfera  without  a well,  or  fpring  of  water. 
Thefe  buildings  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  charity  of  the  Mahc;- 
metans;  they  are  efteemed  facred  dwellings,  where  it  is  not 
pei'mitted  to  infult  any  perfon,  or  to  pillage  any  of  the  effefts 
that  are  depofited  tliere.  Thex'e  are  alfo  caravanferas  where 
rnoll  things  may  be  had  for  money ; and  as  the  profits  of  thefe 
are  confiderablc,  the  inagiltrates  of  the  cities  to  whofe  jurifdic- 
tion  th'cy  belong,  take  care  to  flare  them  well.  There  is  an 
'-in4)e6lor,  xvho,  at  the  departure  of  each  caravan,  fixes  the 
price  of  the  night’s  lodging,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

CARAVANSEllASKIER,  the  fteward  or  keeper  of  a Ca- 
?RAVAN3ERA.  He  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  merchandife  fokl 
-upon  truft,  and  demands  pa)  iiient  of  the  fums  due  to  the  mgr- 
•chants  for  what  has  been  fold  in  the  caravanfera,  on  the  feller’s 
paying  two  j>er  cent. 

CARAVEI/;  thus  they  call  a fmall  velfel  on  the  coafl  of 
Trance,  which  goes  to  filh  for  herrings  on  the  banks.  They 
are  commonly  from  25  to  30  tons  burden.  Thofe  which  are 
■defigned  for  the  fame  filhery  in  the  Britifli  channel  are  called 
by  the  French  trinquarts  : thefe  are  from  1 2 to  15  tons  burden. 

C.VKAWAY,  in  botany.  See  Cakum. 

CARBONADE,  or  Carbonado,  in  cookery;  flelh,  fowl, 
or  the  like,  feafoned  and  broiled  on  the  coals. 

CA.RBUNCLE,  in  natural  hiltor}',  a very  elegant  gem, 
whofe  colour  is  deep  red,  with  an  admixture  of  fcarlet.  This 
^em  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  anthrax. 
It  is  ufually  found  pure  and  faultlefs,  and  is  of  the  fame  degree 
of  hardnefs  with  the  fapphire : it  is  naturally  of  an  angular 
figure ; and  is  found  adhering,  by  its  bale,  to  a heavy  and  fer- 
ruginous done  of  the  emery  kind : its  ufual  fize  is  near  a quarter 
■of  an  inch  in  length,  and  two  thirds  of  that  in  diameter  in  its 
thickell  parts : when  held  up  againft  the  fun,  it  lofes  its  deep 
tinge,  and  becomes  exaiSlly  of  the  colour  of  burning  charcoal, 
whence  the  propriety  of  the  name  which  the  ancients  gave  it. 
It  bears  the  fire  unaltered,  not  parting  with  its  colour,  nor  be- 
coming at  all  the  paler  by  it.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Eall  In- 
dies, fo  far  as  we  yet  know;  and  there  but  very  rarely. 

Carbuncle,  or  Anthrax,  in  furger}q  an  inflammation 
Ayhich  arifes  with  a veficle  or  blifler  almoll  like  that  produced  by 
burning.  See  Surgery. 

Carbuncle,  in  heraldiy,  a charge  or  bearing,  confiding  of 
eight  radii,  four  v.dicreof  make  a common  crols,  and  the  other 
fourafaltier.  Some  call  thefe  radii  or  daves,  becaufe 

round,  and  enriched  with  buttons,  or  pearled  like  a pilgrim’s 
dad',  and  frequently  tipp-ed  or  terminated  with  ilower-dc- 
luces : others  blazon  them,  royal  fcjptres,  placed  in  faltier, 
pale  and  felfe. 

CARCASSE,  or  Carcus,  in  the  art  of  war,  an  iron  cafe, 
or  hollow  ball,  about  the  bignefs  of  a bomb,  of  an  oval 
figure,  made  of  ribs  of  iron,  filled  with  combudihle  matters, 
as  meal-powder,  &c.  It  has  two  or  three  apertures,  out  of 
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which  the  fire  is  to  blaze  ; and  (he  defigti  of  -it  is'  to  be  thrown 
out  of  a mortar,  to  let  houfes  on  fire,  and  do  other  execution. 
It  has  the  name  sarcajfc,  becaufe  the  circles  which  pals  from 
one  ring  or  plate  to  the  other  teem  to  reprefent  the  ribs  of  a. 
human  carcafe. 

CARCASSGNE,  an  ancient  and  rich  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aude  and  late  pi'ovince  of  Languedoc,  with 
a bidiop’s  ifee.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town 
by  the  Aude,  ever  which  is  a handfome  dene  biidge.  In  the 
Upper  Town  are  a drong  cadle  and  a cathedral.  The  Lower 
Town  is  Iquare,  regularly  built,  and  kept  very  neat,  by  means 
of  an  aqueducl,  which  brings  the  v.^ater  of  the  Aude  to  dif- 
ferent fountains.  I his  part  is  modern  ; but  the  Upper  Town, 
which  is  alfo  called  the  City,  is  very  ancient ; and  in  the  cadle 
are  preferved  fome  old  records  written  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
They  have  manufadlures  of  all  forts  of  cloth.  It  is  13  miles 
W.  ofNarbonne,  and  400  S.  of  Paiis.  Long.  2,  23.  E.  Lat. 
43.  14.  N.  _ 

CARCERES,  in  the  ancient  Circenfian  game.s,  were  in- 
clofures  in  the  circus,  u herein  the  horfes  were  redrained  till 
the  fignal  was  given  for  darting,  when,  by  an  admirable  con- 
trivance, they  all  at  once  dew  open. 

CARCINOMA,  in  litrgeiy  ; the  fame  with  Cancer, 

C.1VRD,  among  artificers,  an  inllrument  confiding  of  a block 
of  wood,  befet  with  fharp  teeth,  ferving  to  arrange  the  hairs 
of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  the  like : there  are  ditfeient  kinds  of 
them,  as  hand-cards,  dock-cards,  &c.  They  are  made  thus  : 
A piece  of  thick  leather,  of  the  fize  intended  for  the  card,  is 
drained  in  a frame  for  that  purjiofe ; and  then  pricked  full  of 
holes,  into  which  the  teeth  or  jiieces  of  iron  wire  are  inferted. 
After  which  the  leather  is  nailed  by  the  edges  to  a Hat  piece  of 
wood,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  I'quare,  about  a foot  iix  length 
and  half  a foot  in  breadth,  with  a handle  placed  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  longer  deles.  The  teeth  are  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : The  wire  being  drawn  of  the  fize  intended,  a 

Ikain  or  number  of  wires  are  cut  into  proper  lengths  by  means 
of  a gauge,  and  then  doubled  in  a tool  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pofe : after  which  they  are  bent  into  the  proper  diredlion  by 
means  of  another  tool ; and  then  placed  in  the  leather,  as  men- 
tioned above. 

Cards,  among  gameders,  little  pieces  of  fine  thin  pade- 
boai'd  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  feveral  lizes,  but  mod  commonly 
in  Britain  three  inches  and  an  half  long  and  two  and  an  half 
broad,  on  which  are  painted  feveral  points  and  figures.  The 
moulds  and  blocks  lor  making  cards  exacdly  like  thofe  that  were 
ufed  for  the  fird  printed  books.  'I'hey  lay  a Iheet  of  wet  or 
moid  paper  on  the  block,  which  is  firddightly  dune  over  with 
a fort  of  ink  made  of  lamp-black  diluted  in  water,  and  mixed 
with  fome  (larch  to  give  it  a body.  They  afterwards  mb  it  od' 
with  a round  lill.  The  court  cards  are,  coloured  by  means  of 
feveral  patterns,  dyled  Jianc-Jiles.  Thefe  conlid  of  papers  cut 
through  with  a penknife ; and  in  thefe  apertures  they  apply 
i'evcrally  the  various  -colours,  as  red,  black.  See.  Thefe  jiat- 
terns  are  painted  with  oil-colours,  that  the  bnidies  may  not 
wear  them  out ; and  when  the  pattern  is  laid  on  the  pal'tc- 
board,  they  flightly  jial's  over  it  a brudi-full  of  colour,  which 
leaving  it  within  the  openings,  forms  the  face  or  figure  of  the  card. 

Carils  were  iiivealed  about  the  year  1390,  to  divert  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  who  had  fallen  into  a melancholy  dirpofuion. 
The  inventor  propoled,  by  the  figures  of  the  four  fuits  or  co- 
lours, as  the  French  call  them,  to  reprefent  the  four  clall'es  of 
men  in  the  kingdom.  By  the  ca'urs  (hearts)  iue  meant  the 
aats  di'  chocur,  choir-men,  or  ecclefiadics  ; and  therefore  the 
Spaniards,  who  certainly  received  the  ufe  of  cards  from  the 
French,  have  copas,  or  chalices,  iiidcad  of  hearts.  Rhe  nobi- 
lity, or  prime  military  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  rcprelented  by 
the  ends  or  points  of  lances  or  pikes ; and  our  ignorance  of  the 
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tnsanlng  or  refcmblance  of  the  figure  Induced  ufj  to  call  them 
fpadcs.  The  Spaniards  have  efpadas,  fwords,  in  lieu  of  pikes, 
•which  are  of  fimilar  import.  By  diamonds  are  defigned  the 
order  of  citizerts,  merchants,  or  tradelinen,  carreaux  (fquare 
fioncs,  tiles,  or  the  like).  The  Spaniards  have  a coin,  dincrosy 
which 'anfwers  to  it : and  the  Dutch  call  the  French  word  car- 
r£au4;  fircnem"  ftoncs  and  diamonds,  from  the  form.  Trcflc, 
the  trefoil-leaf,  or  clover-grafs  (corruptly  called  alludes 

to  Uie  hutbandmcn  and  peafants.  But  how  this  fuit  came  to 
be  called  cluhs  is  not  eafdy  explained ; unlefs  borrowing  the 
game  from  the  Spaniards,  who  have  hajlos.  (tlaves  or  clubs)  in- 
ftead  of  the  trefoil,  we  give  the  Spanilh  lignification  to  the 
French  fig-ure. 

The  hiilorj.'  of  the  four  kings,  which  the  French,  in  droller)', 
fomelimes  c.all  the  cardi^  are  David,  Alexander,  C;efar,  and 
Charles  j which  names  were  then  on  the  French  cards.  Thefe 
refpedtable  names  reprefent  the  four  celebrated  monarchies  af 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Franks  under  Charlemagne. 
Bvthe  queens  are  intended  Argine,  Either,  Judith,  and  Pallas 
(names  retained  in  the  French  cards),  typical  of  birth,  piety, 
■fortitude,  and  wifdom,  the  qualifications  refiding  in  each  jier- 
fon.  Armine  is  an  anagram  for  regina  queen  by  defeent.  .By 
the  knaves  were  defigned  the  fervants  to  knights  (for  knave 
originally  meant  only  fervant) ; but  French  pages  and  valets 
were  formerly  only  allowed  to  perfons  of  quality,  efquires 
(ejcvu'rs),  Ihield  or  armour  bearers.  Others  fancy  that  the 
knights  theml'elves  were  defigned  by  thole  cards;  becaule  IIo- 
gicr  and  Lahire,  two  names  on  the  French  cards,  were  famous 
knights  at  the  time  cards  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  in- 
veiited. 

Deceptions  nu'ith  Caudb.  See  Legerdemain*. 

CARDAiNIINE,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  filiquofa  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  dais  of  plants ; and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Si/iguof.r.  'I'he 
filiqua  parts  afunder  with  a fpring,  and  the  valves  roll  fpirally 
backward  ; the  ftigma  is  entire,  and  the  calyx  a little  gaping. 
Of  this  there  are  fpccics  ; but  the  molt  remarkable  is  the 
pratenfis,  with  a large  purpllfli  flower.  This  grows  naturally 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  is  allb  called  cuckonv fto\vcr. 
There  are  four  varieties,  viz.  the  finglc,  with  puiqde  and  white 
flowers,  which  are  frequently  intermixed  in  the  meadows;  and 
the  double,  of  both  colours.  J’he  finglc  forts  are  not  admitted 
into  gardens;  but  the  double  defence  a place,  as  making  a 
pretty  appearance  during  the  time  they  arc  in  fiower.  I hey 
will  thrive  in  a moilt  lhadv  Injider;  and  are  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots,  which  is  bell  performed  in  autumn.  They 
delight  in  a loft  loamy  foil,  not  too  I'tiff.  By  fomc  this  plant  is 
reckoned  a goixl  antifcorbutic. 

CAKDAMOiM,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Amomum. 

CARDAN  (Jerom),  one  of  the  moll  extraordinary  geniufes 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  Pavia  on  the  24th  of  September  1501. 
As  his  mother  was  not  marrie<l,  ihe  tried  every  method  to  caufe 
abortion,  but  without  cllecl.  She  was  three  days  in  labour, 
and  they  were  at  lalt  obliged  to  cut  the  child  from  her.  He 
was  born  with  his  head  covered  with  black  curled  hair.  M’heu 
he  was  four  years  oM,  he  was  carried  to  Milan  ; his  father  be- 
ing an  advocate  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  went  to 
(liuly  ,at  the  uuiverfity  of  that  city;  and  two  years  afterwards 
he  explained  Euclid.  In  1524,  he  went  to  Padua;  and  the 
fame  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mallei;,  of  arts  : in 
the  end  of  the  following  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  doc^tor  of 
phvlic.  He  married  afxuit  the  v'car  1531,  but  for  ten  years 
before,  a<  krrmvledgc  I himlelf  unfit  for  connubial  enterpriles. 
At  the  age  of  32,  he  became  jirofellor  of  mathematics  at  .Mi- 
lan. In  15  59,  he  was  admlttol  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at 
Milan:  In  he  read  jnihlic  letHures  of  nicflicine  in  that 

^Jtv,  and  at  Pavia  the  year  following ; hut  difeontinued  them 
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bccaufe  he  could  not  get  his  falary  paid,  and  returned  to  Milan, 
In  1552,  he  went  into  Scotland,  to  preferibe  for  the  Archbi- 
Ihop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  who  had  a periodical  allhma,  for  which 
he  had  in  vain  applied  to  the  French  king's  phyficians,  and 
afterwards  to  thofe  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Cardan  took 
his  leave  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks,  leaving  him  preferiptions  which 
in  two  years  cured  him  entirely. 

This  journey  to  Scotland  gave  Cardan  an  opportunity  of  vi- 
filing  German)',  and  the  Low  Countries,  which  took  up  about 
four  months  : after  which,  coming  back  to  Milan,  he  conti- 
nued there  till  the  beginning  of  October  15^2;  and  then  went 
to  Pavia,  from  whence  he  was  invited  to  Bologna  In  1562. 
He  taught  iii  this  laft  city  till  the  year  1)570;  at  which  time 
he  was  thrown  Into  prifon  ; but  fome  months  after,  he  was  fent 
home  to  his  own  houfe.  He  left  Bologna  in  1571  ; and  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  lived  for  lome  time  without  any  public 
emp](3yment.  He  was,  however,  admitled  a member  of  the 
college  of  })hyficians,  and  received  a penfion  from  the  pope. 
He  died  at  Rome  on  the  21ft  of  September  i.<575,  according  to 
J'huanus.  This  account  might  be  futficient  to  (how  the  reader 
that  Cardan  was  of  a ver)'  fickle  temper.  He  declared  he  ■wa.s 
fo  irregular  even  in  his  manner  of  walking  the  llreets,  as  to 
induce  all  beholders  to  point  at  him  as  a fool.  Sometimts  he 
walked  very  llowly,  like  a man  abforbed  in  profound  medita- 
tion ; then  all  on  a ludden  quickened  his  fteps,  accompanying 
them  with  very  abfurd  attitudes.  In  Bologna  his  delight  w:u 
to  be  drawn  about  in  a mean  vehicle  with  three  wheels.  He 
wa.s  fubjeft  to  fuch  immodei-ate  and  impetuous  (allies  of  the 
mind,  that,  in  his  greateil  agitations,  he  nled  to  whip  his  legs 
with  rods,  and  bite  his  left  arm  ; faying  it  was  a great  relief 
to  him  to  weep,  but  that  very  often  he  could  not ; that  no-' 
thing  gave^  him  more  plcalurc  than  to  talk  of  things  -which 
made  the  whole  company  unealy ; that  he  fpoke  on  all  fub- 
jciils,  in  fcafon  and  out  of  (eafon  ; and  he  was  (o  fond  of  games 
of  chance,  as  to  fpend  whole  days  in  them,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  his  family  and  reputation,  for  he  even  (laked  his  fur- 
niture and  his  wife's  jewels.  In  a word  Cardanus  makes  no 
Icruple  of  owning  that  he  was  revengeful,  envious,  treacher- 
ous, a dealer  in  the  black-art,  a backbiter,  a calumniator, 
and  addiHcd  to  all  the  foul  and  detellalJe  exccllLs  that  can  be 
imagined.  Yet,  notwithftancling  what  one  would  think  fo 
humble  a declaration,  there  was  never  jierhaps  a vainer  nujrtal, 
nor  one  that  with  lei's  ceremo.ay  cxprelled  the  high  opinion  he 
had  of  himfelf. 

The  fame  capricioufnefs  obfeiv'aljle  In  his  outward  conduA 
is  to  be  obferved  in  the  compofition  of  his  works.  We  have  a 
multitude  of  his  treatifes  in  which  the  reader  is  (loj-'ped  alnioft 
every'  moment  by  the  obfeurity  of  his  text,  or  his  digrelfions 
from  the  fubjebt.  I’he  Lyons  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in 
1663,  confifis  of  ten  volumes  in  folio.  In  fart,  when  we  con* 
(idcr  the  trail I'cendeut  qualities  of  Cardan’s  mind,  we  cannot 
fleny  his  having  I'tored  it  with  every  I’pecies  of  knowledge,  and 
his  having  made  a greater  progrefs  in  philofojihy,  in  the  me* 
dical  art,  in  altroiuimv,  in  mathematics,  Nc.  than  mollofliL 
cotemporaries  who  had  applied  ihemfelves  exclufivelv  to  one  of 
thul'c  I'cienccs. 

Scaliger  ailirm.s,  that  Canlan,  having  fixed -the  time  of  h'ls 
death,  abllaincd  from  food,  that  his  jiredlrtion  might  lie  1\d-- 
filled,  and  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not  dit'eredit  hi.s 
art.  Cardan’s  father,  who  was  a dortor  of  mcdicii'.e,  and  a 
prufelliir  of  civil  and  canon  law,  died  in  thefamc  manner,  iu 
the  year  1524,  having  abltained  from  (ullenanrc  for  nine  davs 
1 lis  fun  tells  ns,  that  he  had  white  eyes,  and  could  tec  in  the 
dark. 

( ’ARDAS.S,  a fort  of  card,  proper  for  rivnllng  flocks  of  (Ilk, 
to  make  ca]ij>adine  of  it.  It  is  alto  the  name  which  tlu*  French 
oive  to  ihote  liocks  of  (ilk 
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Cardasses,  is  alfo  the  name  which,  in  the  cloth  manu- 
fa6t()ries  of  Languedoc,  they  gi\x  to  a iort  of  large  card,  which 
is  uled  for  carding  the  dyed  wool,  dcligned  for  making  cloth  of 
mixed  colours. 

CARDERS,  in  the  woollen  manufaftorj',  are  perfons  who 
prejjare  wool,  See.  for  fpinuing,  See.  Carders,  fpinners,  weavers, 
fullers,  flieermen,  and  dyers,  not  performing  their  duly  in  their 
occupation.*^,  lhall  yield  to  the  party  grieved  double  damages ; 
to  be  committed  until  payment.  One  jullice  to  hear  and  de- 
termine complaints.  Carders,  combers,  fortei:>,  fjunners,  or 
wea^•crs,  conveying  away,  cTubezzling,  or  detaining  any  wool 
or  yarn,  delivered  by  the  chjthier,  or  any  other  perfon,  lhall 
give  the  party  grieved  Inch  latisfaSdion,  as  two  juliices,  mayor, 
See.  lhall  think  hi:  if  not  able  or  willing  to  make  falisfaddion, 
for  the  tirlt  olfence  to  be  whipjied,  or  let  in  the  Itocks  in  fome 
market-town,  or  in  any  other  town  where  the  otVence  is  com- 
mitted ; the  lecond  otience  to  incur  the  like  or  fnch  further 
punilhment  by  whipping.  See.  as  juftioes  lhall  think  j>roper. 
Conviftion  muli  be  by  one  witnel's  on  oath,  or  on  confclllon. 

CARDI  (Ludovico).  See  Civoli. 

CARPIACS,  are  all  fuch  cordial  medicines  as,  by  warm- 
ing and  fiimulating  the  ftomach,  I'ecm  to  cheer  and  quicken 
the  motions  of  the  heart.  The  term  comes  from  the  Greek 
word  Kxs^iv.,  cor. 

CARDIALGIA,  in  medicine,  a violent  fenfation  of  heat 
or  acrimony  felt  towards  the  upper  orifice  of  the  Itomach, 
Jometimes  acconrpanied  with  pabwiations  of  the  heart,  fainting, 
and  a propenfity  to  vomit,  i'his  ls  better  known  by  the  name 
of  carciijc-pajfion,  or  biuirt-burn.  Sec  Mruicin’i:. 

CARDIFF,  a town  of  Glamorganfhire,  in  South  Wales, 
feated  on  the  river  Teivy,  in  a rich  and  fruitful  foil,  It  is  a 
large,  compa6l,  well  built  town,  having  a caftle,  a wall,  and 
four  gates,  built  by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  a Norman,  about 
the  year  1100.  W.  long.  3.  20.  N.  lat.51.30.  Cardift' gives 
the  title  of  Britilh  Baron  to  the  family  of  Bute  in  Scotland. 

CARDIGAN,  the  capital  town  of  Cardiganlhire,  in  South 
Wales,  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teivy,  on  the 
Irilh  channel.  It  is  indifferently  large  and  well  built,  con- 
taining three  wards,  one  church,  and  the  county  goal.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a caftle  which  was  built  by  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
about  the  year  1 160.  Cardigan  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. W.long.  4.  38.  N.  lat.  52.  15. 

■C.-^RDIGANSHIRE,  a county  of  South  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Merionethfhire  and  Montgomeryfliirc,  on  the 
caft  by  Radnorfliire  and  B reck  nock  ftii  re,  on  the  weft  by  the 
Irilh  Sea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Caermartlienftiire.  Its  length 
frpm  north-well  to  fouth-call  is  about  44  tniles,  and  its  breadth 
near  20.  The  air,  as  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  varies  with  the 
toil,  which  in  the  fouthern  aiid  weliern  parts  is  more  ujion  a 
Icv^el  than  this  princijmlity  generally  is,  whiph  renders  the  air 
iaiild  and  lenqierate.  But  as  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts 
are  mountainous,  they  are  confequenUy  more  barren  and  bleak. 
However,  there  are  cattle  bred  in  all  jiarlsj  but  they  have 
neither  wood  nor  coals  of  their  own  for  fuel  4 they  have  rich 
lead  mine.s,  artel  filh  in  jilenty,  with  fowls  both  tame  and  wild. 
The  jirincipal  rivers  are  the  Teivy,  the  Ridol,  and  the  Iftwith. 
'Fhis  county  has  five  market-towns,  viz.  Cardigan,  Aberiftwith, 
I.,lanlradarnvawn,  Llanbedar,  aiKKlVcgaron,  with  77  parillies  ; 
and  was  f.irmtrly  computed  to  have  upward  of  3000  houles, 
and  520,600  acres  of  land.  It  fends  to  parliament  one  county 
member. 

Cy\RDlNAL,  In  a general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  on  account  of  their  pre-eminence,  'I’hc  word  is  formed 
of  the  I.atin  car  do,  a hinge  j it  being  on  thefe  lundamcntal 
points  that  all  the  reft  of  the  fame  kind  are  lujipofed  to  turn. 
'I’hus,  juftice,  pnidenre,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  arc  called 
t!ic  four  cardinal  mriucs,  as  being  the  balls  of  all  the  reft, 


Cardinal  Flower,  in  botany.  See  Lobelia. 

(’ari)inal  Points,  in  oofmography,  are  the  four  interfeAions 
of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian,  and  the  prime  vertical  circle. 
Of  thefe,  two,  viz.  the  interfe£lions  of  the  horizon  and  me- 
ridian, are  called  I\ortb  and  South,  with  regard  to  the  poles 
they  are  directed  to.  The  other  two,  -\iz.  the  interfe6lions  of 
the  horizon,  and  lirll  vertical,  are  called  Eajl  and  The 

cardinal  points,  .the  efore,  coincide  with  the  four  cardinal  re- 
gions of  the  heavens  5 and  are  90°  dillant  from  each  other. 
The  intermediate  points  are  called  collateral  points. 

Cardinal  Puhiis,  in  aftrulog}'-,  are  the  rifmg  and  felting- 
of  the  fun,  the  zenith,  and  nadir.  Cardinal  Jigns,  in  aftro- 
mauy,  are  Arie.s,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn.  Cardinal 
Winds  arc  thole  that  blow  from  the  cardinal  points. 

Cardinal  Numbers,  in  grammar,  are  the  numbers  one,  two, 
three,  &c,  which  are  indeclinable ; in  oppofition  to  the  ordinal 
numbers,  firft,  Iccond,  third,  fourth,  &c. 

Cardinal,  an  ecclefialtical  prince  in  the  Romifli  church, 
being  one  who  has  a voice  in  the  conclave  at  the  ele^lion  of  a 
pope.  Some  fay  the  cardinals  were  fo  called  from  the  Latin 
ineardinaiio,  which  lignifies  the  adoption  made  in  any  church 
of  a prielt  of  a foreign  church,  driven  thence  by  misfortune ; 
and  add,  that  the  ule  of  tjie  word  commenced  at  Rome  anci 
Ravenna ; the  revenues  of  the  churches  of  which  cities  being 
veiy  great,  they  became  the  common  refuge  of  the  unhappy 
priefts  of  all  other-churches. 

The  cardinal.^  compofe  the  pope's  council  or  fenate  : in  the 
^'aticaIl  is  a conftitution  of  pope  John,  which  regulates  the 
rights  and  titles  of  the  cardinals-,  and  which  declares  that  as 
the  jiope  reprefents  Moles,  fo  the  cardinals  reprefent  the  fe- 
venty  elders,  who,  under  the  pontifical  authority,  decide  pri- 
vate and  particular  ditl'erences. 

Cardinals,  in  their  firft  iuftitution,  were  only' the  principal 
priefts,  or  incumbents  of  the  parifhes  of  Rome ; and  the  car- 
dinals continued  on  this  footing  till  the  eleventh  century  : but 
as  the  grandeur  and  Hate  of  the  pope  became  then  exceedingly 
augmented,  he  would  have  his  council  of  cardinals  make  a 
better  figure  than  the  ancient  priefts  had  done.  It  is  tnic, 
they  preferred  their  ancient  title  5 but  the  thing  expreffed 
by  It  was  no  more.  It  was  a good  while,  however,  before  they 
had  the  precedence  over  bifhops,  or  got  the  eledlion  of  the 
pope  into  their  hands  ; hut  when  they  were  once  pollefled  of 
thole  privileges,  they  foon  had  the  red  hat  and  purple j and 
growing  ftill  in  authority,  they  became  at  length  fuperior  to 
the  biftiops,'  by  the  Iblc  quality  of  being  cardinals. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  originally  there  were  three  kinds 
of  churches  : the  firft  or  genuine  churches  were  properly  called 
parijbes  ; the  lecond,  dcaconrics,  which  were  chapels  joined  to 
hofpital.**,  and  I'erved  by  deacons ; the  third  were  fnnple  ora- 
tories, where  private  maft'es  were  laid,  and  were_dilcharged  by 
local  and  relident  chaplains,  tie  adds,  that, , to  diftinguilh  the 
principal  or  parifti  churches  from  the  chapels  and  oratories, 
the  name  cardinalcs  was  given  to  them.  Accordingly,  jiarifh 
churches  gave  titles  to  cardinal  priefts,  and  fomc  chapels  allb 
at  length  gave  the  title  of  cardinal  deacons.  Others  ohferve, 
that  the  term  cardinal  was  given  not  only  to  priefts,  but  alfo 
to  biftiojis  and  deacons  who  were  attached  to  certain  churches, 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  thofe  who  only  lerved  them  cn  pajfant, 
and  by  cominillion.  Titular  churches,  or  bcnefice.s,  were  a kind 
of  pariflics,  i,c.  churches  affigncd  each  to  a cardinal  prielt; 
.with  Ibme  ftated  diftrii^l  depending  on  it,  and  a font  for  ad- 
miuiftcring  of  baptifm,  in  cafes  where  the  hilhop  himfclf  could 
not  adminifter  it.  'I'liefe  cardinals  were  fubordbtatc  to  the 
billiojis  5 and  accordingly,  in  councils,  particularly  that  held 
at  Rome  in  868,  fubfcri’bed  after  them.  It  was  not,  however, 
only  at  Rome  that  priefts  bore  this  name ; for  we  find  there 
were  cardinal  priefts  in  France  : thus,  the  curate  of  the  parilb 
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cf  St.  John  tk-  Vignes  i8  called  in  old  charters  the  cardinal frieji 
cl'  that  parifli.  The  title  of  cardinal  is  alfo  given  to  fonic 
bllhops,  quatenus  bifhops  5 e.  g.  to  thofe  of  Mentz.  and  Milan  : 
the  archbilhop  of  Bourges  is  alfo,  in  ancient  writings,  called 
cardinal  -,  and  the  church  of  Boirrges,  a cardinal  church.  The 
abt)ot  of 'Vcndome  calls  hiiufelf  cardinally  natus. 

The  cardinals  are  divided  into  three  clalfes  or  orders  5 con- 
taining fix  bifliops,  fifty  priefls,  and  fourteen  deacons ; making 
in  all  feventy ; which  conllitute  what  they  call  the  Jqcred  col- 
lege. The  cardinal  bllliops,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  pope’s 
vicars,  beaf  the  titles  of  the  bifliopricks  alligned  to  ihein  ; the 
reft  lake  fuch  titles  as  are  given  them  : the  number  of  car- 
dinal bilhops  has  been  fixed ; buf  that  of  cardinal  pi  lefts  and 
deacons,  and  confequently  the  facred  college  itfelf,  is  always 
flucluatmg.  Till  the  year  1125,  the  college  only  confilled  of 
fifty-two  or  fifty-three  : the  council  of  Conitance  reduced  them 
to  twenty-four  j but  Sextus  IV.  without  any.  regard  tp  that 
refiridtion,  raifed  them  again  to  fifty-three,  and  Leo  to  fixty- 
five.  Thus,  as  the  number  of  cardinal  priefts  was  anciently 
fixed  to  twenty-eight,  new  titles  were  to  be  eftabliflied,  in  pro- 
portion as  new  cardinals  were  created.  As  for  the  cai'dinal 
deacons,  they  were  originally  no  more  than  feven  for  the  four- 
teen quarters  of  Rome  j but  they  >vere  afterwards  increaled  to 
nineteen,  and  after  that  were  again  diminithed. 

According  to  Onuphrius,  it  was  pope  Pius  IV.  who  firft 
enafted,  in  1562,  that  the  pope  fiiould  be  cholen  only  by 
the  ferrate  of  cardinals;  whereas,  till  that 'time,  the  elehdion 
was  by  all  the  clergy  of  Rome.  Some  fay,  the  eleilion  of  the 
pope  rel'ted  in  the  cardinals,  exclulive  of  the  clerg)-,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  111.  in  1160.  Others  go  higher  ftill,  and 
fay,  that  Nicholas  II.  having  been  elected  at  SiennJ,  iir  1058, 
by  the  cardinals  alone,  occafioned  the  rdght  of  election  to  be 
taken  from  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  3 only  leaving  them 
that  of  confirming  him  by  their  confent;  which  was  at  length, 
however,  taken  from  them. 

At  the  creation  of  a new  cardinal,  the  pope  performs  the 
ceremony  of  opening  and  flrutling  his  mouth ; which  is  done 
in  a private  coni'iftory.  The  fhutling  his  mouth  implies  the 
depriving  him  of  the  liberty  of  giving  his  opinion  in  corjgre- 
gations  3 and  the  opening  his  mouth,  which  is  performed  15 
days  after,  frgnifics  the  taking  otf  this  r'dtraint.  However,  if 
the  pope  hajiperrs  to  die  during  the  time  a cardinal’s  mouth  is 
fhul,  he  can  neither  give  his  voice  in  the  election  of  a new 
pope,  nor  be  himfelf  advanced  to  that  dignity. 

The  drefs  of  a cardinal  is  a red  foutamie,  a rocket,  a fliort 
purple  mantle,  and  a red  hat.  The  cardinals'  began  to  wear 
the  red  hat  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  J243.  The  decree  of 
pope  Urban  VIII.  whereby  it  is  appointed,  that  the  cardinals 
lx;  addrclled  under  the  title  of  eminence,  is  of  the  )'ear  1630  3 
till  then,  they  were  called  illuJlriJJimL  AVhen  cardinals  arc 
lent  to  the  courts  of  princes,  it  is  in  quality  of  legates  d latere-, 
and  when  they  arc  aj)pointed  governors  of  towns,  their  govern- 
ment is  called  by  the  name  oi  legation. 

Caiidinai.  has  alfo  been  applied  to  fecidar  oillcers.  I’kos, 
the  prime  minifters  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  'I’heodofms,  are 
called  curdinales.  ('alliodorus,  lib.  vii.  formul.  31.  makes 
mention  of  the  cardinal  prince  of  the  city  of  Rome  3 and  in 
the  lill  of  olFiccrs  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  144/,  we  meet 
with  one  Raoul  de  Thorel,  cardinal  of  tluillart,  chancellor, 
and  fervant  of  the  vifcount  dc  Rohan  : which  Ihews  it  to  have 
been  an  inferior  quality.  ^ 

CARDIUID,  in  the  higher  geometry,  an  algebraical  curve, 
Co  called,  from  its  reftmblancc  to  an  heart. 

CARDKJSPEllMUM,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  tfigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  odaiidria  dais  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Trihilatte.  'I'lic 
«alyx  is  tetrapbyllous,  the  petals  lour;  the  nedtarium  tetra- 


phyllous  and  unequal  5 the  capfules  three,  grown  together,  and 
inilated.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the  Eaft  and 
Well  Indies;  but  have  no  great  beauty,  or  any  other  remark- 
able property. 

CARDIUM,  or  Cockle,  in  zoolog)';  a genus  of  infects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacere.  The  Ihell  confifis 
of  two  equal  valves,  and  the  fides  arc  equal.  There  are  21 
fpecies  of  this  genus ; common  on  all  fandy  coafts,  lodged  a 
little  beneath  the  land:  their  place  is  marked  by  a deprefl'cd 
fpot.  'i’hey  are  a wholefome  and  delicious  food. 

CARDONA,  a handfome  town  of  Spain,  In  Catalonia, 
with  a ftrong  caftle,  and  the  title  of  a duchy.  N(jar  it  is  an 
inexhaullible  mountain  of  fait  of  feveral  colours,  as  red,  white, 
carnation,  and  green : but,  when  waflied,  it  becomes  white. 
There  are  alfo  vineyards  which  produce  excellent  wine,  and 
very  lofty  pine-trees.  It  is  fealed  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
river  Cardenero.  E.  long.  1.26.  N.  lat.  41.  42.' 

CzHlDUUS,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  polygamia  requalis 
order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  3 and  iir  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  ..^pth  order,  Compofitev.  The 
calyx  is  ovate,  imbricated  with  prickly  fcales,  and  the  recep- 
tacle hair)'.  Of  this  genus  there  are  26  fpecies,  ten  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain,  and  being  troublelbme  weeds  require  no 
defeription.  , Some  few  of  the  exotic  kinds  are. propagated  in 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  3 but  even  thefe  have  neither 
beauty  nor  any  other  property  to  recommend  them. 

Carduus  Benedidliis.  SeeCxicus. 

CAREENING,  in  the  fea-language,  the  bringing  a fliip 
to  lie  down  on  one  fide,  in  order  to  trim  and  caulk  the  other 
fide.  A lliip  is  faid  to  be  brought  to  the  careen,  whep,  the 
moll  of  her  lading  being  taken  out,  file  is  hulled  down  on 
one  fide,  by  a fmall  velfel,  as  low  as  necefifar)- ; and  there  kept 
by  the  weight  of  the  ballaft,  ordnance,  &c.  as  well  as  by 
ropes,  left  her  malls  fliould  be  llmined  too  much  3 in  order 
that  her  fides  and  bottom  may  be  trimmed,  feams  caulked,  or 
any  thing  that  is  faulty  under  water  mended.  Hence,  when  a 
Ihip  lies  on  one  fide  when  llie  fails,  Ihe  is  faid  to  fail  on  the 
careen. 

CAREER,  in  the  manege,  a place  inclofed  with  a harrier, 
wherein  they  run  the  ring.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  race 
or  courfe  of  the  horfe  itfelf,  provided  It  do  not  exceeed  200 
paces.  In  the  ancient  circus,  the  career  was  the  fpace  the 
bigje,  or  quadrigae,  were  to  run  at  full  l)ieed,  to  gain  the  prize. 
See  Circus. 

Career,  in  falconr)',  is  a flight  or  tour  of  the  bird,  about 
I20)ards.  If  Ihe  mount  more  it  is  called  a double  earccr  -, 
if  lefs,  a femi-career. 

C.MIELIA,  the  eaftern  province  of  Finland  3 divided  Into 
Swcdifli  Carelia,  and  Mufeovite  Carclia.  The  capital  of  the 
latter  is  Povenza,  and  of  the  former  Wclburg. 

CARELSCROON,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  Blc- 
kingia,  or  Blcking,  on  the  Baltic  Sc.a,  with  a very  good  har- 
bour defended  by  two  forts.  It  was  built  in  1679;  and  is  vci-y 
populous,  with  arfenals  for  the  marine ; the  lioufe  of  the  di 
roClor-gcneral  of  the  admiralty  is  in  this  town,  and  here  the. 
Swedes  lay  up  their  royal  navy.  E.  long.  1^5.  5.  N.  lat. 
56.  15. 

CARENTAN,  a town  of  France  in  the  dejiartment  of  the 
Channel,  and  late  province  of  Normandy,  with  an  ancient 
cafile.  W.long.  i.  14.  N.  lat.  49.  20. 

(’ARET,  among  grammarians,  a charai^lcr  nuarked  thus  a, 
fignifying  that  fometliing  is  added  on  the  margin,  or  interlined, 
which  ought  to  come  in  where  the  caret  ftanils. 

CARKW  (George),  Nirn  in  Devonlhire  in  1557,  an  emi- 
nent Commander  in  Ireland,  w.as  made  prelident  of  Munlti  r 
by  queen  Elizabeth;  when,  joining  his  forces  with  the  carl  of 
'I’lroinond,  hc>rcduccd  the  Irilh  infurgetits,  and  brought  the 
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carl  of  Definond  to  his  trial.  King  James  made  him  gover- 
nor of  (iuernfey,  and  created  him  a baron.  As  he  was  a va- 
liant coniniaiider,  he  was  no  lets  a polite  I'cholar ; and  wrote 
Pacaiii  lUbcrma,  a hirtory  of  the  late  wars  in  Ireland,  printed 
after  his  death,  in  He  made  teveral  colletdions  for  a 

hiftorv  of  Henry  V.  which  are  digefted  into  Speed’s  Hitloiy  of 
( Ireat  Jlritain.  lielidcs  thefe,  he  colfefted  materials  of- iriHi 
hiltory  in  four  large  MS.  volumes,  now  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
bran',  O.'cford. 

C.\RKW  ('Ihonias),  defeended  from  the  family  of  Carew  in 
(Houcellerlhirc,  was  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Charles  I.  who  always  efteemed  him  one  of  the  molt  celebrated 
wits  of  his  court.  He  was  much  refpe^ted  by  the  poets  of  his 
t/me,  particularly  by  Ben  Jonfon  and  Sir  William  Davenantj 
and  left  behind, him  leveral  jroems,  and  a mafqne  called  Coclum 
Britanuicum,  pelformed  at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  'I'lielday  night, 
by  the  king,  and  feveral  of  his  nobles  with  their  fons. 
Carew  was  alfifted  in  the  contrivance  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the 
mutic  was  fet  by  Henry  I.aws  of  the  king’s  chapel.  He 
died  in  the  primejj^.'Iife,  about  the  year  1639. 

Carew  (RichaVd),  author  of  the  “ Survey  of  Cornwall,” 
was  the  cldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Carew  of  Eaft  Anthony,  and  was 
born  in  i ■■;55.  ^^'hen  very  young,  he  became  a gentleman 
^‘ommoner  of  Chrift  church  college,  Oxford ; and  at  14  years 
of  age  had  the  honour  of  difputing,  extempore,  with  the  after- 
wards famous  Sir  I’hilip  Sidney,  in  the  prefence  of  the  earls  of 
J.eicelter,  Warwick,  and  other  nobility.  After  fpending  three 
years  at  the  unlverlity,  he  remov^^  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
-where  he  refided  the  lame  length  of  time,  and  then  travelled 
into  foreign  parts.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he 
married,  in  J577,  Juliana  Arundel,  of  Trerice.  In  15S1, 
2tlr.  C.afew  was  ma(ie  jiiltice  of  the  peace,  and  in  15S6  wa.s 
appointed  high  flieritf  of  the  county  of  Cornwall ; about 
which  time  he  was  likewife  queen’s  deputy  for  the  militia. 
In  I i;89,  he  was  elefded  a member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, a difiiu^Iion  to  which  he  was  inlillcd  by  his  literary 
abilities  and  jiurfuits.  What  particularly  engaged  his  atten- 
tion was  his  native  country,  his  “ Sun'ey”  of  which  was  pvib- 
lifhed,  in  qto,  at  London,  in  1602.  It  hath  been  twice  re- 
printed, tirll  in  1723,  and  next  in  i7<59.  Of  this  work 
Cambden  has  fpoken  in  high  terms,  and  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  .author.  Another  work  of  our  authpr  was  a 
tranilaticn  from  the  Italian,  intituled,  “ The  examination  of 
Nlen’s  Wits.”  This  was  publifhed  at  lamdon  in  I594>  kut 
has  been  al'cribed  by  fome  to  his  father.  According  to  Wood, 
Carew  wrote  alfo,  “ The  tnie  and  ready  Way  to  learn  the 
Latin  Tongue,”  in  anlwer  to  a query,  whether  the  ordinary 
methixl  of  teaching  the  Latin  by  the  rules  of  grammar  be  the 
heft  mixle  of  inllru6ling  youth  in  th.atj  language  This  traft  is 
involved  in  Mr.  Harllih's  book  ujion  the  fame  fubjei5>,  and  with 
the  fame  title.  It  is  certain  that  Carew' was  a gentlcm.an  of  con- 
fiderable  abilities  and  literature,  and  that  he  was  held  in  great 
eftimation  by  fome  of  the  moft  cmlne^nt  fcholars  of  his  time. 
He  was  particularly  intimate  with  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who 
extols  liiin  for  hie  ingenuity,  virtue,  and  leaniing. 

Caiiew  (George),  brother  to  the  fuhjeft  ot  the  laft  article, 
was  educated  in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford,  alter  which  he  Itudicd 
the  law  In  the  inns  of  court,  and  then  tnivelled  to  foreign  coun- 
tries fur  farther  iinpnA'cment.  ( >n  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he.  was  c.illed  to  the  bar,  and, after  fome  time  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  Sir  Chriflopher  I latton,  lord  chancellor  of  J'ingland. 
'I'his  was  hy  the  Iperial  recommendation  ol  queen  I>.li7.4beth 
hcrfclf,  who  gave  him  a prolhonotarylhip  in  the  chancery,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1597,  Sir 
George  Carew,  who, was  then  a mailer  in  chancery,  was  font 
anibrdladur  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  the  next  reign,  he  was 
one  of  the 'commlin«ncrs  for  treating  with  the  Scotch  concern- 
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ing  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  ; after  which  he  wa^ 
ajjpointed  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1605  till  1609.  Durin<r 
his  refidcnce  in  that  country,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Thuanus,  to  whom  he  communicated  an  account  of  the  tranf- 
aftions  in  Poland  whilft  he  was  employed  there,  which  was  of 
great  fervice  to  that  admirable  author  in  drawing  up  the  121ft 
book  of  his  hiliory.  ^Vfter  Sir  George  Carew’s  return  from 
France,  he  was  advanced  to  the  important  poll  of  mafter 
of  the  court  of  "Wards,  which  honourable  fituation  he  did 
not  long  live  to  enjoy  ; for  it  appears  from  a letter  written  by 
I'huamis  to  Cambden  in  the  fpring  1613,  that  he  was  then 
lately  deceafed.  Sir  George  Carew  married  'rhomafine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  great  grandfather  of  the 
lord  treafurer  G(xIolphin,  and  had  by  her  two  fons  and  three 
daughters.  M'hen  Sir  (ieorge  Carew  returned,  in  1609,  from 
his  French  cmballj’’,  he  drew  up,  and  addrelfed  to  James  I. 
“ A Relation  of  the  State  of  P'rance,  with  the  charaftcr's  of 
Henr)"  and  the  principal  perfons  of  that  Court.”  The 
charai^bers  are  drawn  from  perfonal  knowledge  and  clofe  ob- 
fervation,  and  might  be  of  fervice  to  a general  hiftorian  of  that 
period.  The  compolition  is  perfpicuous  and  manly,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  the  pedantry^  which  prevailed  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  but  this  is  the  Icfs  fuqjrifing,  as  Sir  George  Carew's 
tafte  had  been  formed  in  a better  aera,  that  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
The  valuable  tra6f  we  are  fpeaking  of  lay  for  a long  time  iii 
MS.  till  happily  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
it  was  communicated  by  him  to  Dr.  Birch,  who  publifhed  it, 
in  1749,  at  the  end  of  his  “ Hiftorical  View  of  the  Ncgocia- 
tions  between  the  Courts  of  Flngland,  France,  and  Brullds, 
from  1592  to  1617."  That  intelligent  and  induftrious  writer 
jufily  ohlerves,  that  it  is  a model  upon  which  ambafl’adors  may 
form  and  digeft  their  notions  and  reprefentations ; and  the 
late  celelirated  poet  Mr,  Gray  hath  fpoken  of  it  as  an  excel- 
lent performance. 

CAPv-EY  (Harry),  a man  dlftinguiftied  by  both  poetry’  and 
nuific,  but  perhaps  more  lb  by  a certain  facetioul’nefs,  which 
made  him  agreeable  to  every  body.  He  publiftu'd  in  1720  a 
little  colle6Iion  of  poems ; and  in  1732,  fix  cantatas,  written 
and  cornpofed  by  himfclf.  He  alfo  comp(<i'cd  (undry  fongs  for 
moflern  coraedie.'^,  particularly  thole  in  the  “ Frovoked  Huf- 
band  j”  he  wrote  a farce  called  “ Ihe  Contrivances,”  in  which 
were  feveral  little  fongs  to  verv  pretty  airs  of  liis  own  compo- 
fition  : he  alfo  wrote  two  or  three  little  dramas  for  Goodman’s 
Fields  Theatre,  which  were  very  favourably  received.  In  1729, 
he  jniblilhed  by  fublcription  his  poems  much  enlarged ; with 
the  .addition  of  one  intituled  “ Namby  Painhy,”  in  which  Am- 
brofe  I’hilip.s  Is  ridiculed.  Carey’s  talent,  fays  his  hiftorian, 
lay  in  humour  and  inoffenfive  fatire : to  ridicule  the  rant 
and  boinhaft  of  modern  tragedies  he  wrote  one,  to  which  he 
gave  the  ftrange  title  of  “ Chrunonhotonthologos,”  a.5ted  in 
1734.  He  alfo  wrote  a farce  called  “J'he  Iloiieft  Vorklhire- 
man.”  Carev  was  a thorough  F.nglifhman,  and  had  an  un- 
I'urmountable  .averlion  to  the  Italian  ojicra  and  the  lingers 
in  it : he  wrote  a burleftpic  ojiera  on  the  fubjeA  of  the  “ Dra- 
gon of  Want  ley and  .afterwards  a fcquel  to  it,  intituled, 

I'he  Dragonels  both  which  were' efteemed  a true  burlcfque 
uiioii  the  Italian  opera.  I lis  qualities  being  of  the  entertain- 
ing kind,  he  was  led  into  nu.re  expcnc.e  than  hi.'^  finances 
could  bear,  and  thus  was  fre<iuently  in  diftrels.  His  friends 
however  were  alwa_\’s  ready  to  allift  ’nim  by'  their  little  lub- 
fcriptlons  to  his  works:  and  encouraged  by  ihefc,  he.  rcjnib- 
lilhed.  in  1740,  all  the  fongs  he  had  ever  coinpofed,  in  a 
collei^tion,  intituled,  “ J’hc  .Mnfical  Ontury,  in  100  Fnglilh 
Ballads,  .Vc.”  .and  in  1743,  his  dramatic  works,  in  a fmall 
volume,  4I0.  With  all  his  mirtli  and  good  humour,  he  feems 
to  have  been  at  times  deeply  atl'ctietl  with  the  malevolence  of 
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Cime  of  bis  Of\vn  profuriion,  who,  for  rcafons  that  no  one  can 
gueis  at,  were  his  enemies;  and  this,  with  the  prefllire  of  his 
circumllances,  is  luppolcd  to  have  occafioned  his  unt  imely  end ; 
for,  about  1744,  in  a tit  of  defperation,  he  , laid  violent  hands 
on  himl'elf,  and,  at  his  houJe  in  Warner- llrect,  Cold-bath 
Fields,  put  a period  to  a life,  which,  fays  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
had  been  led  without  reproach.  It  is  to  be  noted,  and  it  is 
Ibniewhat  fingular  in  fuch  a charadler,  that  in  all  his  fongs  and 
poems  on  wine,  love,  and  fuch  kinds  of  fubje6ts,  he  feems  to 
•have  inanifelled  an  inviolable  regard  for  decency  and  good 
morals. 

CARGADORS,  a name  which  the  Dutch  give  to  thofe 
brokers  whofe  bufmefs  is  to  find  freight  for  fiiips  outward 
bound,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  merchants,  who  have  commo- 
dities to  fend  by  fea,  of  the  fiiips  that  are  ready  to  fail,  and  of 
the  places  for  which  they  are  bound. 

CARGAPOL,  or  Kargapol,  the  capital  of  a territory  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Dwina,  in  Alufcovy.  E.  long, 
36.  N.  lat.  63. 

CARGO  denotes  all  the  merchandifes  and  effeAs  which  are 
laden  on  board  a fliip. 

Super-ChViOO,  a perfon  employed  by  merchants  to  go  a voy- 
age, overfee  the  cargo,  and  difpofe  of  it  to  the  bell  advantage. 

CARIATI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
province  of  Hither  Calabria,  with  a bifliop’s  fee,  and  the  title 
of  a principality.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Taranto, 
and  37  north-call  of  Cofenza,  li.  long.  17.  19,  N.  lat. 
30.  38. 

CARIBBEE  Islands,  a duller  of  iflands  fituated  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  between  59  and  63  degrees  of  well  longitude, 
and  between  ii  and  18  degrees  of  north  latitude.  They  lie  in 
the  form  of  a bow  or  femicircle,  llretching  almoll  from  the 
ooalt  of  Florida  north,  to  near  the  river  Oroonoque.  Thofe 
tiiat  lie  nearell  the  call  have  been  called  the  Wmdward  Iflands, 
the  others  the  Leevaard,  on  account  of  the  winds  blowing 
generally  from  the  eallern  point  in  thofe  quarters.  Abbe 
Raynal  conjedures  them  to  be  the  tops  of  very  high  moun- 
tains formerly  belonging  to  the  continent,  which  have  been 
changed  into  ifiands  by  Ibme  revolution  that  has  laid  the  flat 
country  under  water.  The  diredlion  of  the  Caribbee  illands, 
beginning  from  Tobago,  is  nearly  N.  and  N.  N,  W,  This 
diredion  is  continued,  forming  a line  fomewhat  curved  towards 
the  north-well,  and  ending  at  Antigua,  In  this  place  the  line 
becomes  at  once  curved ; and  extending  itfelf  in  a ftraight 
diredion  to  the  well  and  north-well,  meets  in  its  courfe  with 
Porto-Rico,  St,  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lec-ward  Ijlands,  which  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
channels  of  various  breadths.  Some  of  thefe  are  fix,  others 
1 5 or  20  leagues  broad  ; but  in  all  of  them  the  foundings  are 
from  100  to  120  or  150  fathoms.  Between  Grenada  and  St, 
Vincent’s  there  is  alfo  a fmall  archipelago  of  30  leagues,  in 
which  the  foundings  are  not  above  ten  fathoms.  The  Caribbee 
jllands  take  their  name  from  the  aborigines  of  the  country ; and 
the  fea  in  which  they  lie,  is  fometimes  called,  by  modern  geo- 
graphcri,  tjie  Archipelago  of  the  Caribbccs.  They  have  the 
general  name  of  Weft  Indies,  but,  by  the  French,  they  are 
called  the  Antilles,  The  name  of  Caribbee,  however,  Ihoubl 
properly  be  confined  to  the  fmaller  illands,  which  lie  between 
Porto-Rico  and  Tobago,  Thcl'e  were  inhabited  by  the  Caril)- 
bees,  a fierce  race  of  men,  no  wile  relemhiing  their  feeble  and 
timid  neighbours  in  the  larger  iflands,  Colunmus.in  his  fecond 
voy.age,  was  a witnefs  to  their  intrepid  valnur,  ’I'hc  fame  cha- 
racter they  have  maintained  invariably  in  all  fubfequent  contclls 
with  the  people  of  Fluropej  and,  even  in  our  times,  we  have 
feen  them  make  a gallant  Hand  in  defence  of  the  lall  territory 
(the  illand  of  Bt,  Vincent)  which  the  mpacity  of  their  invaders 
bad  left  in  their  pollciriou,  The  Britifii  illands  are  Jamaica, 
VoL.  II. 


Barbadoes,  St.  Clnlftopber's,  Antigua,  Nevis,  IMonirer.’'ai,  Bar- 
buda, Anguilla,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  Granad-a,  the  Bahama 
iflands,  part  of  the  Virgin  illands,  and  Tobago;  which  lall  was 
taken  from  the  French,  April  13,  1793.  Cuba,  Porto-Rico, 
Trinidad,  and  Margaretta  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  who  like- 
wife  have  the  eallern  part  of  Hifpaniola.  I’o  the  French  be- 
longed Martinico,  Quadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Marigalanle,  Defeada, 
and  the  weftefn  part  of  Hifpaniola.  The  Dutch  have  St.  Eu- 
llatia,  Curacao,  Saba,  and  St.  Martin  ; the  Danes,  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  and  part  of  the  Virgin  illands;  and  the  Sv/edes,  St. 
Bartholomew.  Some  changes  indeed  have  taken  place  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  war  ; but  what  arrangements  a jieace  will 
produce  cannot  be  forefeen. 

CARTBBIANA,  or  Carihiana,  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  otherwife  called  Nen.v  And.a- 

LUSI  A. 

CAllICA,  the  TAr.vw  ; a genus  of  the  decandrla  order,  be- 
longing to  the  dioccia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tr'icoccce.  The  calyx  (*f 
the  male  is  Icarce  any ; llie  corolla  is  quinquefid  and  funnel- 
fliaped ; the  iilam.ents  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  a longer  and 
fliorter  one  alternately.  The  calyx  of  the  female  quinqueden- 
tated;  the  corolla  is  pentapetalous,  with  five  ftigmata ; the  fi'uit 
unilocular  and  a polyfpernious  berry. 

The  fpecies  are,  i.  The  papaya,  which  riles  with  a thick, 
foft,  herbaceous  ftem,  to  the  height  of  1 8 or  20  feet,  naked  till 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  .top.  The  leaves  come  out  on 
every  fide,  upon  very  long  footflalks.  Thefe  which  are  fitu-ated 
undermoft  are  almoll  horizontal,  but  thofe  on  the  top  are  ere6T. 
thefe  leaves  in  full  grown  plants  are  vei'v  large,  and  divided  into 
many  lobes  deeply  fmuated.  The  ftem  of  the  plant,  and  alfo  the 
footftallcs  of  the  leaves,  are  hollow.  The  flowers  of  the  male  plant 
are  produced  from  between  the  leaves  on.  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant.  They  have  footftalks  near  two  feet  long;  at  the 
end  of  which  the  flowers  ftand  in  loofe  clufters,  each  having  a 
feparate  ftiort  footftalk  : thefe  are  of.a  pure  white,  and  have  an 
agreeable  odour.  I'he  flowers  of  the  female  papaya  allb  come 
out  from  between  the  leaves  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant,  upon  vei-y  Ihort  footftalks,  fitting  dole  to  the  ftem. : 
they  are  large,  and  bell-lliaped,  compofed  of  fix  petals,  and  are 
commonly  yellow  : when  thefe  fall  away,  the  germen  fwells  to 
a large  flelhy  fruit,  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  melon.  Thefe  fruits 
are  of  different  forms  : fome  angular,  ahd  comprelfed  at  both 
ends ; others  oval,  or  globular ; and  fome  pyramidal.  The 
fruit,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  tree  abound  with  a milky 
acrid  juice,  which  is  applied  for  killing  of  ring-worm.s.  When 
the  roundilh  fruit  are  nearly  ripe,  the  inhabitants  of  India  hill 
and  cat  them  wdth  their  meat  as  we  do  turnips.  They  have 
fomewhat  the  flavour  of  a pompion.  I’revious  to  boiling  they 
foak  them  for  Ibmc  time  in  fait  and  water,  to  exlraft  the  cor- 
rofive  juice;  unlefs  the  meat  they  arc  to  be  boiled  with  fliould 
be  very  fait  and  old,  and  then  this  juice,  being  in  them  will 
make  it  ns  tender  as  a chicken,  But  they  inofily  pickle  the  long 
fruit,  and  thus  they  make  no  bad  luccedaneum  for  mango.  The 
buds  of  the  female  flowers  arc  gathered,  and  made  into  a fweet- 
mcat;  and  the  inhabitants  are  fuch  goixl  managers  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  tree,  that  ttiey  boil  the  ihclls  of  the  ripe  fniit  into 
a repaft,  and  the  infides  are  eaten  with  fugar  in  the  manner  of 
mclon.s,  The  llcm  being  hollow,  has  given  birth  to  a proverb 
in  the  Well  India  illands;  where,  in  fpeakingof  a dilfembling 
perfon,  they  fay  he  is  us  hollow  as  a 2.  The  profpofii, 

ditfers  from  the  other  in  having  a branching  ftalk,  the  lobes  of 
the  leaves  entire,  the  iluw’er  of  a rofe-colour,  and  the  fruit 
fliaped  like  n ]icar,  and  of  a I’weeter  flavour  than  the  papaya. 

Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  hot  countries,  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved  in  Britain  tmlcls  contlanlly  kept  in  a warm  flove,  which 
fliould  be  of  a proper  height  to  contain  them.  They  are  catily 
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propagated  by  feeds  which  are  brought  in  plenty  from  the  Welt 
indies,  though  the  feeds  of  the  European  plants  ripen  well. 
The  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  a hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring : 
when  the  plants  are  near  two  inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  re- 
moved into  feparate  fmall  pots,  and  each  plunged  into  a hot- 
bed of  tanner’s  bark,  carefully  lhading  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  root ; after  which,  they  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotics.  When  they  are 
removed  into  other  pots,  care  muft  be  taken  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  to  preferve  the  ball  of  earth  about  them,  becaufe  wherever 
their  roots  are  laid  bare  they  fcldom  furvive.  When  they  are 
grown  to  a large  fize,  they  make  a noble  appearance  with  their 
itrong  upright  Items,  garniflied  on  every  fide  near  the  top  with 
large  fliining  leaves,  fpreading  out  near  three  feet  all  round  the 
Item  : the  flowers  of  the  male  fort  coming  out  in  clufters  on 
every  fide,  and  the  fruit  of  the  female  growing  round  the  Italks 
between  the  leaves,  are  fo  different  from  any  thing  of  European 
produttion,  as  certainly  to  entitle  thefe  plants  to  a place  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  fruit  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  eaten  with  pepper  and  fugar 
as  melons,  yet  much  inferior  to  a melon  in  its  native  country; 
but  thofe  which  have  ripened  in  Britain  were  veiy  unpalatable. 
The  only  ufe  to  which  they  can  be  put  is,  when  they  are  about 
half  grown,  to  foak  them  in  fait  water  to  get  out  the  acrid 
juice,  and  then  to  pickle  them  for  mangos,  for  which  they  are 
•a  good  fubftitute. 

CARICATURA,  in  painting,  denotes  the  concealment  of 
real  beauties,  and  the  exaggeration  of  blemiflies,  but  flill  fo  as 
to  prefen^e  a refemblance  of  the  obje6l.  The  word  is  Italian; 
formed  of  carica,  a load  or  burden. 

CARICOUS,  an  epllhst  given  to  fuch  tumors  as  refemble 
the  flhape  of  a fig.  Such  are  produced  by  the  piles. 

CARIES,  the  death  or  mortification  of  a bone.  See  Sur- 
gery. 

CARIGNAN,  a fortified  town  of  Piedmont,  fituated  on 
the  river  Po,  about  feven  miles  fouth  of  Turin.  E.  long.  7.  2^. 
N.  lat.  44.  30.  It  was  taken  in  1544  by  the  French;  who 
demolifhed  the  fortifications,  but  fpared  the  caftle. 

CARILLONS,  a fpecies  of  chimes  frequent  in  the  low 
countries,  particularly  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  played  on 
a number  of  bells  in  a belfry,  forming  a complete  feries  or 
fcale  of  tones  and  femitones,  like  thofe  on  the  harpfichord  and 
organ.  There  are  pedals  communicating  with  the  great  bells, 
upon  v/hich  the  car'tllonmr  with  his  feet  plays  the  bafe  to 
fprightly  airs,  performed  with  his  two  hands  upon  the  upper 
range  of  keys.  Thefe  keys  are  projecting  flicks,  wide  enough 
afunder  to  be  ftruck  with  violence  and  velocity  by  either  of 
the  hands  edgeways,  without  the  danger  of  hitting  the  neigh- 
bouring key.  The  player  is  provided  with  a thick  leather 
covering  for  the  little  finger  of  each  hand,  to  guard  againfl  the 
violeHce  of  the  flroke.  Thefe  carillons  are  heard  through  a 
large  town. 

CARINA,  a l-atin  term,  properly  fignifying  the  keel  of  a 
fhlp ; or  that  long  piece  of  timber  running  along  the  bottom 
of  the  fliip  from  head  to  flern,  upon  which  the  whole  ftruCture 
is  built  or  framed.  The  term  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  to  fignify 
the  whole  capacity  or  bulk  of  a fliip ; including  the  hull  or 
all  the  fpace  below  the  deck.  Hence  the  word  is  alfo  fometimes 
ufed  by  a figure  for  the  whole  fliij). 

Carina  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  ancient  architecture.  The  Romans 
gave  the  name  carina  to  all  buildings  in  form  of  a Ihip,  as  we 
ttill  give  the  name  na’ve  to  the  middle  or  principal  vault  of  our 
Gothic  churches  ; becaufe  it  has  that  fisrurc. 

Carina,  among  anatomifts,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  fj>hia  ilorff, 
and  likewife  for  the  fibrous  rudiments  or  embryo  of  a chick 
appearing  in  an  incubated  egg.  The  carina  confifts  of  the 
entire  n.'trtchra’,  as  they  appear  after  ten  or  twelve  days  incu- 
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bation.  It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  it  is  bent  in  the  form  of 
fliip’s  keel.  Botanifts  alfo,  for  the  like  reafon,  ufe  the  word 
carina,  to  exprefs  the  lower  petal  of  a papilionaceous  flower. 

CarinjE  were  alfo  weepers  or  women  hired  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  to  weep  at  lunerals  ; they  were  thus  called  from 
Carta,  the  country  whence  moft  of  them  came. 

CARINOLA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro.  E.  long.  15.  5.  N.  lat. 
41.  13. 

CARINTHIA,  a duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  dominions  of 
Auftria,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Auftria,  on:the  E.  by  Stiria, 
on  the  S.  by  Carniola  and  Friuli,  on  the  W.  by  Tirol  and  the 
archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg.  It  abounds  in  corn.  Clagenfurt 
is  the  capital. 

CARIPI,  a kind  of  cavalry  im  the  Turkifli  army.  Tlie- 
caripi  to  the  number  of  about  1000,  are  not  Haves,  nor  bred  up 
in  the  feraglio,  like  the  refl;  but  are  generally  Moors  or  rene- 
gado  Chriflians,  who  having  followed  adventures,  being  poor, 
and  having  their  fortune  to  feek  by  their  dexterity  and  cou,- 
rage,  have  arrived  at  the  rank  of  horfe-guards  to  the  grand 
fignior. 

CARISSA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in.  the  natural' 
method  ranking  under  the  30th  order,  Coiitortee.  It  has  two 
many-feeded  berries. 

CARITAS.  The  pocuhtm  caritatis,  or  grace-cup,  was  an 
extraordinary  allowance  of  wine  or  other  liquors,  wherein  the 
religious  at  feflivals  drank  in  commemoration  of  their  founder 
and  benefaftors. 

CARISBROOK  Castle,  a caflle  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
the  ille  of  Wight,  where  king  Charles  I.  was  imprifoned. 
W.  long.  1.  30.  N.  lat.  50-.  40. 

CARISTO,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Greece,  in  the  eaftem  part 
of  the  ifland  of  Negropont,  near  Cape  Loro.  E.  long.  24.  i c. 
N.  lat.  38.  6. 

CARKE,  denotes  the  30th  part  of  a sarplar  of  wooL- 

CARLE.  See  Churl. 

CARLETON  (Sir  Dudley),  was  born  in  Oxfnrdfhire,  15^73, 
and  bred  in  Chrifl-church  college.  He  went  as  fecretary  to  Sir 
Ralph  Winwood  into  the  Low  Countries,  when  king  James  re- 
figned  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States ; and  was  afterwards 
employed  for  20  years  as  ambafllidor  to  'Venice,  Savoy,  and  the 
United  Provinces.  King  Charles  created  him  vifeount  Dor-  * 
chefler,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  principal  fecretaries  of 
flate ; in  which  office  he  died  in  1631.  He  was  efteemed  a 
good  ftatefman;  though  an  honefl  man  ; and  publiflied  feveral 
political  works. 

CARLINA,  the  Carline-thistle;  a genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Com- 
pojitee.  The  calyx  is  radiated  with  long  coloured  marginal 
fcales.  There  arc  feven  fpecies,  only  one  of  which  is  a native 
of  Britain,  viz.  the  vulgaris.  The  others  are  natives  of  the  fouth 
of  France  or  Italy ; and  are  very  eafily  jiropagated  in  this 
country  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a bed  of  frefli  un- 
dunged earth,  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  bear 
tranTplanting.  The  roots  have  been  uled  in  medicine,  and  for 
that  purpofe  imported  from  thofe  countries  where  the  plants 
grow  naturally.  They  have  a flrong  fmell,  and  a liibacrid, 
bitterifli,  weakly  aromatic  tafte.  I'hey  liave  lx:en  lor  fome 
time  greatly  efteemed  as  diaphoretic  and  alexipharmic  among 
foreign  phyficians  ; but  they  never  were  much  in  ufe  in  this 
country,  and  the  prefent  jiradlice  has  entirely  rejedled  them. 

CARLINE,  or  Caroline,  a filver  coin  current  in  the  Ne- 
apolitan dominions,  and  v/orth  about  qd.  of  our  money. 

CarlinV.s,  or  Carlings,  in  a fliip,  two  pieces  of  timber 
lying  fore  and  aft,  along  from  one  beam  to  another,  dircitly 
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ofver  tFie  keel'j  ferving  as  a foundation  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  fliip.  On  thefe  the  ledges  rell,  whereon  the  planks  of  the 
deck  and  other  matters  of  carpentry  are  made  faft.  The 
carlines  have  their  ends  let  into  the  beams  what  is  called  culver- 
tail-vjijt'. 

CAKLifTE-A'wm,  are  timbers  going  athwart  the  fliip,  from 
the  fides  to  the  hatch-way,  lerving  to  fuftain  the  deck  on  both 
tides. 

CaRLINGFORD,  a port-town  of  Ireland,  feated  on  Car- 
lingford  bay,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and  province  of  Lein- 
fter,  z^  miles  N.  of  Drogheda.  W.  long.  6.  24.  N.  lat. 

^4-  5- 

CARLISLE,  an  ancient  city  of  Cumberland,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  with  a market  on  Saturday.  It  is  walled  round, 
and  is  pleafantly  fituated  above  a rich  traft  of  meadows,  bor- 
dering the  Eden  and  two  other  rivers,  which  here  unite  their 
ftreams..  The  gates  of  this  city  are  called  the  Englllh,  Irilh, 
and  Scotch.  It  has  a caftle,  which  Rands  on  the  W.  fide  of 
the  town  ; the  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  cathedral  is  a 
ftately  ftrufture.  CarlUle  has  a confiderable  manufaftory  of 
printed  linens  and  checks,  and  is  noted  for  the  making  of  whips 
and  filh-hooks.  It  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  1745,  but  re- 
taken by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament  j and  is  60  miles  S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  301 
N.  N.  W,  of  London.  Long.  2.  55.  W.  Lat.  54.  56.  N. 

Carlisle,  the  county  town  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Rate  of 
Pennfylvania,  in  N.  America.  It  contains  3 places  of  worfliip, 
about  300  Rone  houfes,  and  1500  inhabitants.  They  have  alfo 
a court-houfe  and  a college.  Thirty-fix  years  ago  this  fpot  was 
a wildernefs,  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  beafls.  A like 
inftance  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  is 
fcarcely  tq  be  found  in  hiRory.  It  is  100  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Philadelphia.  Long.  77.  30.  W.  Lat.  40.  loTN. 

CARLOCK,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  ifinglafs,  made  with 
the  Rurgeon’s  bladder,  imported  from  Archangel.  The  chief 
ufe  of  It  is  fur  clarifying  wine,  but  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  dyers. 
The  beR  carlock  comes  from  Aflracan,  where  a great  quantity 
of  Rnrgeon  is  caught. 

CARLOSTAD,  or  Carlstad,  a town  of  Sweden  in 
Wermeland,  feated  on  the  lake  Warmer,  in  E.  long.  14.  4. 
N.  lat.  39.  16. 

Carlosted,  or  Carlfiadt,  a town  of  Hungary,  capital  of 
Croatia,  and  the  ufual  refidcnce  of  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  is  feated  on  the  river  Kulph,  m E.  long.  16.  <. 
N.  lat.  45.  34. 

CARLOWITZ,  a fmall  tovm  of  Hungary,  in  Sclavonia, 
remarkable  for  a peace  concluded  here  between  the  Turks  and 
Chriftians  in  1669.  It  is  feated  on  the  weft  fide  of  tlie  Danube, 
in  E.  long.  19.  5.  N.  lat.  41;.  25. 

CARLSCRONA,  or  Caklscroon,  a fea-port  town  in  the 
Baltic,  belonging  to  Sweden.  It  derives  its  origin  and  name 
from  Charles  XI.  who  firft  laid  the  foundations  of  a new  town 
in  i63o,  and  removed  the  fleet  from  Stockholm  to  this  place, 
on  account  of  its  advantageous  filuation  in  the  centre  of  the 
SwcdiRi  feas,  and  the  fuperior  fecurity  of  it.s  harbour.  The 
greateft  part  of  Carlfcrona  Hands  upon  a fmall  rocky  iRand, 
which  riles  gently  in  a bay  of  the  Baltic  j the  fuburbs  extend 
over  another  fmall  rock,  and  along  the  mole  clofe  to  Iht  baton, 
where  the  fleet  is  moored.  The  way  into  the  town  from  the 
main  land  is  carried  over  a dyke  to  an  ifland,  and  from  thence 
along  two  long  wooden  bridges  joinc<l  bv’  a barren  rock.  The 
town  is  Ipacious,  and  contains  about  18, coo  inhubitaiits.  It  is 
adorned  with  one  or  two  haiidl’omc  churches,  and  a few  tolera- 
ble houfes  of  brick  ; but  the  generality  of  the  buildings  arc.  of 
W(Hxl.  The  fuburbs  are  fortified  towauls  the  land  by  a Ibiue-watl, 
^he  entrance  into  the  harbour,  which  is  extremely  diflicult 
from  a number  of  fhoals  and  rocky  illands,  is  Rill  further 


fecurecl  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy’s  fleet  by  two  ftrong  forts 
built  on  two  illands,  under  the  batteries  of  which  all  vefl’els 
muR  pals. 

Formerly  vefl'els  in  this  port,  when  careened  and  repaired,  were 
laid  upon  their  Tides  in  the  open  harbour,  until  a dock,  according 
to  a plan  given  by  Polheiin,  was  hollowed  in  the  folid  rock : it  was 
begun  in  1714,  and  finiRied  in  17245  but  as  it  was  too  fmall  for 
the  admillion  of  men  of  war,  it  has  lately  been  enlarged,  and 
is  now  capable  of  receiving  a fhip  of  the  firR  rate.  But  new 
docks  have  been  begun  upon  a Rupendous  plan  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  According  to  the  original  fcheme,  it  was 
intended  to  conRruct  30  docks,  for  building  and  laying  up  the 
largeR  Rtips,  at  the  extremity  of  the  harbour.  The  project 
indeed  was  begiiri  in  1757;  but  was  much  neglefted  until  the 
accelTion  of  his  late  majefiy,  who  warmly  patronized  the 
undertaking.  At  the  commencement  of  the  works,  2i^,ooGi. 
were  annually  expended  upon  them ; vzhich  fum  has  been  lef- 
fened  to  about  6000I.  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  dock.s 
reduced  to  20.  The  firR  dock  was  nnhhed  in  1779,  and  it 
was  computed  that  the  whole  number  would  be  executed  in  20 
years. 

CARLSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran- 
conia, and  bilhopric  of  Wiutlburg,  feated  On  the  river  Alaine, 
in  E.  long.  9.  31.  N.  lat.  50.  o. 

CARLTON,  a town  in  Norfolk  held  by  this  tenure,  that 
they  lhall  prefent  1000  herrings  baked  in  14  pies  to  the  king, 
wherever  he  Riall  be  when  they  flrfl  come  in  feafon. 

CARMAGNIOLA,  a fortified  town  of  Italy,  In  Piedmont, 
with  a good  caltle.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1691,  and 
retaken  by  prince  Eugene  the  fame  year.  It  is.  feated  in  a 
country  abounding  in  corn,  flax,  and  filk,  near  the  river  Po,  iu 
E.  long.  7.32.  N.  lat.  44.  43. 

CARMEL,  a high  mountain  of  PaleRine,  flanding  on  the 
Ikirts  of  the  fea,  and  forming  the  moR  remarkable  head-land 
on  all  that  coafl.  It  extends  eaflward  from  the  fea  as  far  as 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  from  the  city  of  that  name  quite  tt> 
Caelareaon  the  fouth.  It  feems  to  have  had  the  name  of  Car- 
vicl  from  its  great  fertility,  this  word,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
import,  fignifying  the  ’u'me  of  God,  and  is  ufed  in  feripture  to 
denote  any  fruitful  fpot,  or  any  place  planted  with  fruit-tree.«. 
What  has  rendered  mount  Carmel  moR  celebrated  and  revered 
both  by  Jews  and  Chriltians,  is  its  having  been  the  refidence  of 
the  prophet  Elijah,  who  is  fupiioled  to  have  lived  there  in  a 
cave  (which  is  there  Ihown),  before  he  was  taken  up  into 
heaven. 

CARMELITES,  an  order  of  religious,  making  one  of  the 
four  tribes  of  mendicants  or  begging  fnars  5 and  taking  its 
name  from  mount  Carmel,  formerly  inhainted  by  Elias,  Eliflia, 
and  the  children  of  the  proj^hets  j from  whom  this  order  pre- 
tends to  defeend  in  an  uninterrupted  fuccellion.  The  manner 
in  which  they  make  out  their  antiquity  has  Ibmething  in  it  too 
ridiculous  to  be  related.  Some  among  them  pretend  they 
are  defendants  of  JefusChriR;  others  go  further,  and  make 
Pythagoras  a Carmelite,  and  the  ancient  druids  regular  branches 
of  their  order.  In  1209,  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerulalem,  gave 
the  folitarics  a rigid  rule,  which  Papcbroch  has  fince  jmnted. 
In  I2T7,  or  according  to  others  1226,  pope  Honorins  III. 
apjirovcd  and  confirmed  it.  This  rule  contained  lO  articles  j 
one  of  which  confined  them  to  their  cells,  and  enjoined  tluin 
to  continue  day  and  night  in  prayer;  another  prohibited  the 
brethren  having  any  i)ro|ierty ; another  enjoined  faRing  from 
the  leuR  of  the  holy  crofs  till  EaRer,  except  on  Sundays  ; abfti- 
nence  at  all  times  from  Relli  was  enjoined  by  another  article; 
one  obliged  them  to  manual  labour ; another  impofed  a Rrict 
filcnce  on  Iheni  from  velpcrs  till  the  tierce  the  next  day.  'J'he 
peace  concluded  by  the  emperor  Frederic  H.  with  the  Saracens, 
in  the  year  1229,  fo  difadvantagfams  to  CliriRciidom,  ;uid  lb 
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beneficial  to  the  infidels,  occafioned  tlie  Carmelites  to  quit  the 
•Holy  Land,  under  Alan  the  fifth  general  of  the  order.  He  tirll; 
lent  Ibme  of  the  religious  to  Cyprus,  who  landed  there  in  the 
year  123S,  and  founded  a monaltery  in  the  foreft  of  Fortania. 
•iS  )ine  Sicilians,  at  the  fame  time,  leaving  mount  Carmel,  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  where  they  founded  a monallery 
in  the  fnburbs  of  Meifina.  Soma  Englilh  departed  out  of  Syria, 
in  the  year  1240,  to  found  others  in  England.  Others  of  Pro- 
vence, in  the  year  1244,  founded  a monaften'  in  the  dafert  of 
Aigualates,  a league  from  Marfeilles  : and  thus,  the  number  of 
their  monalteries  increafmg,  they  held  their  European  general 
chapter  in  the  year  124';,  at  their  monaftery  of  Aylesford  in 
England.  This  order  is  fo  much  increafed,  that  it  has,  at 
prefent,  38  provinces,  befules  the  congregation  of  Mantua,  in 
w'hich  arc  5.4.  monafteries,  under  a vicar-general ; and  the  con- 
gregations of  Barefooted  Carmelites  in  Italy  and  Sj>ain,  which 
have  their  peculiar  generals. 

After  the  cftablifliment  of  the  Carmelites  in  Eurojie,  their 
rule  was  in  tome  rel'petfs  altered  j the  firll;  time,  by  pojje  1 nnocent 
IV.  who  added  to  the  tirtl  article  a precept  of  challity,  and 
relaxed  the  nth,  which  enjoins  abftinence  at  all  times  from 
lleih,  permitting  them,  wdien  they  travelled,,to  eat  boiled  flethj 
this  pope  likewife  gave  them  leave  to  eat  in  a common  refec- 
tory, and  to  keep  atfes  or  mules  for  their  ufe.  Their  rule  was 
again  mitigated  by  the  popes  Eugenius  IV.  and  Pius  II. 
.Itence  the  order  is  divided  into  two  bi'anches,  viz.  /de  Carvielites 
of  the  ancient  ohfervance,  called  the  moderate  or  mitigated  ; and 
thole  of  the  f rift  obfcrmanccy  who  are  the  Barefooted  Carmelite^', 
a reform  fet  on  foot  in  1540,  by  S.Thercfa,  a nun  of  the  con- 
vent of  Avila,  in  Caftile : thefe  lall  are  divided  into  two  con- 
gregations, that  of  Spain  and  that  of  Italy. 

The  habit  of  the  Carmelites  was  at  firtt  white,  and  the  cloak 
laced  at  the  bottom  with  fcveral  lilts.  But  pope  tionorius  IV. 
.commanded  them  to  change  it  for  that  of  the  Minims.  Their 
Icapulary  is  a fmall  woollen  habit  of  a brown  colour,  thrown 
.over  their  lliaulders.  They  wear  no  linen  (liirts ; but  Inftead 
of  them  linfey  v/olfey,  which  they  change  twice  a-week  in  the 
lummer,  and  once  a-week  in  the  winter.  If  a monk  of  this 
order  lies  with  a woman,  he  is  prohibited  faying  mafs  for  three 
or  four  years,  is  declared  infamous,  and  obliged  to  difcipline 
himlelf  jniblicly  once  a-week.  If  he,  is  again  guilty  of  the 
fame  fault,  his  penance  is  doubled } . and  if  a third  time,  he  is 
expelled  the  order. 

CARMEN,  an  ancient  term  among  the  Latins,  ufed  in  a 
general  fenfe  to  fignify  a verfe  ; but  more  particularly  to  fignify 
a fpell,  tharm,  form  of  ex]>iation,  or  execration,  coviched  in  a 
few  words  placed  in  a mytlic  order,  on  which  its  ellicacy  de- 
pended. Pezron  derivc.s  the  word  carmen  from  the  C&ltic  carni, 
the  ihout  of  joy,  or  the  verfes  which  the  ancient  bards  fung  to 
encourage  the  foldiers  before  the  combat.  Carmen  was  an- 
ciently a denomination  given  alfo  to  precepts,  laws,  prayers,, 
im precat iojis,  and  all  lolemn  formulae  couched  iq  a few  words 
placed  in  a certain  order,  though  written  in  profe.  In  this 
fenfe  it  was  that  the  elder  tJato  wrote  a Carmen  dc  vwrilus, 
which  was  not  in  verfe  but  in  prole, 

C ARMENIA  LI  A,  a fcaft  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
celebrated  annually  njion  the  i ith  of  January,  in  honour  of 
Carmenta,  or  Cannentis,  a prophetefs  of  Arcadia,  mother  of 
Fwander,  with  whom  die  came  into  Italy  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  'I'hc  folcmnity  was  allb  repeated  on  the  l_^th  of 
January,  which  is  marked  in  the  old  calendar  by  Carmentalia 
relaia.  This  fealt  was  eftablithcd  on  occafion  of  a great  fecun- 
dity among  the  Roman  daine.'j,  after  a general  reconciliation 
with  their  hatbands,  with  whom  they  bad  been  at  variance,  in 
the  regard  of  the  ufe  of  coaches  being  prohibited  them  by  an 
txJift  of  the  f:nate.  This  fealt  was  celebrated  by  the  women  : 
he  who  ofTcred  th?  facrificcs  was  called  facerdos  eamaUalls. 


CARMINATIVES,  an  exploded  name  for  fuch  medicines 
as  were  ufed  in  colics,  or  other  Halulent  ditorders,  to«xpel  wind. 
Such  were  coriander  feeds,  anileeds,  peppermint,  A'c. 

CARMINE,  a powder  of  a very  beautiful  red  colour,  bor- 
flering  upon  purple ; and  ufed  by  painters  in  miniature,  though 
rarely  on  account  ot  its  great  price.  The  manner  of  preparing 
it  is  kept  a fecret  by  the  colour-makers ; neither  do  any  of 
thofc  receipts  v/hich  have  been  publithed  at  all  diredt  us  as  to 
the  manner  of  making  it.  See  CoLouu-il/<;/ti7/^. 

CARMONA,  a town  of  Italy  In  Frioli,  and  in  the  county 
of  Goritz,  feated  on  a mountain  near  the  river  liulri.  It  be- 
longs to  the  houfeof  Aullria.  E.  long.  3.  37.  N.  lat.  46.  15. 

Carmoxa,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain  in  Andalufia.  The 
gale  towards  Seville  is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  pieces  of 
anti(iuity  in  all  S})uin.  It  is  feated  in  a fertile  country, 
miles  eaft  of  Seville.  W.  long.  5.  37,  N.  lat.  37,  24, 

CARNxkTION,  in  botany.  See  Dianthus. 

CARNATiON-6'o/wr,  among  painters,  is  undertlood  of  all 
the  parts  of  a pidture,  in  general,  which  reprefent  flefh,  or 
which  are  naked  and  without  drapery.  Titian  and  Corregio  in 
Italy,  and  Rubens  and  Vandyke  in  Flanders,  excelled  in  car- 
nations. In  colouring  for  Beth,  there  is  fo  great  a variety, 
that  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  on  the  fubjedt  j 
neither  are  there  any  regarded  by  thofe  who  have  acquired  a 
tkill  in  this  way. 

Carnation,  among  dyers.  To  dye  a carnation,  or  red  rofe  ' 
colour,  it  is  diredted  to  take  liquor  of  wheat-bran  a futHcicnt 
quantity,  alum  three  pounds,  tartar  two  ounces  j boil  them  and 
enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth ; after  it  has  boiled  three 
hours,  cool  and  wath  it ; take  frefh  clear  bran  liquor  a futli- 
cient  quantity,  madder  five  pounds  j boil  and  foddeu  . according 
to  art.  The  Bow  dyers  know  that  the  folution  of  tin,  being 
put  in  a kettle  to  the  alum  and  tartar,  in  another  procefs, 
makes  the  cloth,  &c.  attradl  the  colour,  fo  that  none  of  the  co- 
chineal is  left,  but  the  whole  is  abforfied  by  the  cloth. 

CAilNEADES,  a celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  was  a na- 
tive of  Gyrene  in  Africa,  -and  founder  of  the  third  academy. 
He  was  fo  fond  of  ftudy,  that  he  not  only  av'oided  all  enter- 
tainments, but  forgot  even  to  eat  at  his  own  table  3 his  maid- 
fervant  Melifia  was  obliged  to  put  the  victuals  into  his  hand. 
He  was  an  antagonift  of  the  Stoics  5 and  applied  himfelf  with 
great  eagernefs  to  refute  the  works  of  Chryfippus,  one  of  the 
moll  celebrated  philofophers  of  their  fe£t.  The  power  of  his 
eloquence  was  clreaded  even  by  a Roman  fenate.  The  Athe- 
nians being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a fine  of  500 
talents  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropu.s,  lent  anibafiadors  to 
Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  100, talents.  Carneades 
the  Academic,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic, 
were  charged  with  this  embafiy.  Before  they  had  an  audience 
of  the  fenate,  they  harangued  to  great  multitudes  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  Carneades’  eluciucrice  was  ditlinguifiied 
from  that  of  the  others  by  its  Itrength  and  rapidity.  Cato  the 
elder  made  a motion  in  the  fenate  that  thefe.ambail’adorsfiiould 
be  immediately  fent  back,  becanfc'it  was  very  djificuU  to  dif- 
ccni  the  truth  through  the  arguments  of  Carneades.  The 
Athenian  ambafiadors  (laid  many  of  the  fenator.^)  were  lent  ra- 
ther to  force  us  tb  comply  with  their  dernands,  than  to  folicit 
them  by  perfuafion ; meaning  that  it  was  im|H)filble  to  refift  the 
power  of  that'  eloijnence  with  which  Carneades  addrefied  him- 
lelf to  them.  According  to  Idntarch,  the  youth  at  Rome  were 
fo  charmed  by  the  fine  orations  of  this  philofopher,  that  they 
forfook  their  cxcrcifes  amrother  diverfiojis,  and  were  carried 
with  a kind  of  mnd.nel's  to  jfiiilolbphy  ; the  fafliion  of  pbilofu. 
phifing  fpreading  like  enthnfialm,  dliis  grieved  Cato,  who 
was  particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtility  of  vyit  and  firength  of 
argument  with  v/hich  Carneades  niaintained  either  fide  of  a 
quelUon,  Carneades  harangued  in  favour  of  jnfticc  one  clay. 
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Sind  the  next  day  agalnft  it,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard 
him,  among  whom  were  Galba  and  Cato,  the  greateft  oratol-s 
of  Rome.  This  was  his  element ; he  delighted  in  demolifhing 
his  own  work  j becanfe  it  ferved  in  the  end  to  confirm  his 
grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or  refemblances 
of  tnith  in  the  mind  of  man  ; fo  that  of  two  things  direftly  op- 
pofite,  either  may  be  chofen  indifferently.  Quintilian  remarks, 
that  though  Carneades  argued  in  favour  of  injuftice,  yet  he 
himtelf  afted  according  to  the  ftrift  rules  of  juftice.  Carneades, 
according  to  fome,  lived  to  be  85  years  old;  others  make  him 
to  be  90;  his  death  is  placed  in  the  4th  year  of  the  163d 
Olympiad. 

CARNEDDE,  in  Britifii  antiquity,  denotes  h^aps  of  ftones 
luppol'ed  to  be  dniidical  remains,  and  thrown  together  on  oc- 
cafion  of  confirming  and  commemorating  a covenant ; Gen. 
xxxi.  46.  They  are  very  common  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  and 
were  alfb  ufed  as  fepulchral  monuments,  in  the  manner  of  tu- 
muli ; for  Mr.  Rowland  found  a curious  urn  in  one  ofthefe  car- 
nedde.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Britons  had  the 
cufiom  of  heaping  ftones  on  the  deceafed.  From  this  cuftom 
is  derived  the  Welch  proverb,  Karn  ardyhen,  “ ill  betide  thee.” 

CARNEIA,  in  antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
furnamed  Carneus,  held  in  moft  cities  of  Greece,  but  efpecially 
at  Sparta,  where  it  was  firft  inftituted. 

The  reafon  of  the  name,  as  well  as  the  occafion  of  the  infti- 
tution,  is  controverted.  It  lafted  nine  days,  beginning  on  the 
13th  of  the  month  Carneus.  The  ceremonies  were  an  imita- 
tion of  the  method  of  living  and  difcipliite  ufed  in  camps. 

CARNEL.  The  building  of  (hips  firft  with  their  timber 
and  beams,  and  then  bringing  on  their  planks,  is  called  carncl- 
Ki'ork,  to  diftinguifn  it  from  clinch-work.  \’'elfels  alfo  which 
go  with  mizzen-fails  inftead  of  main-fails  are  by  fome  called 
camels. 

CARNELTAN,  in  natural  hiftora^  a precious  ftone,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds,  diftinguiflied  by  three  colours,  a 
red,  a yellow,  and  a white.  The  red  is  very  well  known  among 
us;  is  finmd  in  roundifti  or  oval  maftes,  much  like  our  com- 
mon pebbles ; and  is  generally  met  with  between  an  inch  and 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter : it  is  of  a fine,  compa6f,  and 
clofe  texture ; of  a glofly  furface ; and,  in  the  feveral  fpecimens, 
is  of  all  the  degrees  of  red,  from  the  paleft  flefti-colour  to  the 
deepeft  blood-red.  It  is  generally  free  from  fpots,  clouds,  or 
variegations  : but  fometimes  it  is  veined  very  beautifully  with 
an  extremely  pale  red.  Or  with  white  ; the  veins  forming  con- 
centric circles,  or  other  lefs  regular  figures,  about  a nucleus,  in 
the  manner  of  thole  of  agate.  The  pieces  of  camelian  which 
arc  all  of  one  colour,  and  pcrfedlly  free  from  veins,  are  thole 
which  our  jewellers  generally  make  ufe  of  for  leaks,  though  the 
variegated  ones  are  much  more  beautiful.  I'he  camelian  i.s 
tolerably  hard,  and  capable  of  a very  good  polilh  ; it  is  not  at 
nil  afte6tcd  by  acid  mctiftrua : the  fire  divefts  it  of  a part 
of  its  colour,  and  leaves  it  of  a j)ale  red;  and  a ftrong 
and  long  continued  heat  will  reduce  it  to  a pale  dirty  gray. 
1 he  fineft  carnelians  are  thole  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; but  there  are 
ven,'  beautiful  ones  found  in  the  rivers  of  Silelia  and  Bohemia  ; 
and  we  have  fome  that  are  not  del'picable  in  England. 

CAR  NERO,  in  geography,  a name  given  to  that  part  of 
the  gulph  of  Venice  which  extends  from  the  weftern  coall  of 
Iftria  to  the  illand  of  Groft’a  and  the  coaft  of  Morlachia. 

C.\RUF.Ko  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  cape  to  the  weft  of 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Gibniltar, 

CARNIFEX,  among  ti,e  Romans,  the  common  executioner. 
On  account  of  the  exhon fuels  of  his  office,  the  carnifex  was  ex- 
prefsly  prohibited  by  the  laws  from  having  his  dwelling-houfe^ 
Within  the  city.  In  middle-age  writers  carnifex  alfo  denotes  a 
mtclfer.  Under  the  Anglo-Uanilh  kings,  the  carnifex  wa.s  an 
ufticer  ot  great  dignity ; being  ranked  with  the  archibilhop  of 
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Vorlc,  earl  Goodwin,  and  the  lord  ftcwaifi.  Flor.  Wigorn. 
ann.  1040.  Rex  Hardecanutus  Alfricum  Ebor,  Arebiep.  Good- 
nvinum  comiiem,  Edrteimm  difpevfatorem,  Tbrmid  fuum  camifi- 
ct  alios  magn/e  dignitatis  mros  Ixndinum  niifit. 

CARNIOLA,  a duchy  of  Germany  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  that  part  of  Iftria  pofl'elTed  by  the  re- 
public of  Venice  ; on  the  north,  by  Carinthia  and  Stiria  ; op  the 
eaft,  by  Sclavonia  and  Croatia ; on  the  weft,  by  Friuli,  the 
county  of  Gorz  or  Goritz,  and  a part  of  the  gilf  of  Venice  ; ex- 
tending in  length  about  no  miles,  and  in  breadlh  about  50. 
It  had  its  ancient  name  Carnia,  as  well  as  the  modern  one 
Carniola,  from  its  ancient  inhabitants-  the  Carnii  a tribe  of 
Scythians,  otherwife  called  J'apidcsl  whence  this  and  tlie  ad- 
jacent countries  were  alfo  called  Japidia.  The  duchy  is  divided 
into  the  Upper,  Lower,  Middle,  and  Inner,  Carniola.  The 
principal  commoditiefs  exported  hence  are,  iron,  Itee],  lead, 
quickfilvet,  white  and  red  wine,  oil  of  olives,  cattle,  ftieep, 
cheefe,  linen,  and  a kind  of  woollen  Huff  called  viabalan,  Spa- 
nifli  leather,  honey,  walnuts,  and  timber ; together  with  all  man- 
ner of  wood-work,  as  boxes,  dilhes,  See.  Except  the  Walachians 
or  Ufkokes,  who  are  of  the  Greek  church,  and  ftyle  theml'e'lves 
Staravrrzi,  i.  e.  old  believers,  all  the  inhabitants  at  prefent  arc 
Roman  Catholics.  Carniola  was  long  a marquifate  or  mar- 
gravatc  ; but  in  the  year  izji  was  erefted  into  a duchy.  As 
its  ju’oportion  toward.s  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  it  pays  an- 
nually 36,5,1 7 1 llorins ; but  only  two  regiments  of  foot  arc 
quartered  in  it. 

CARNIVAL,  or  C.\rn’Aval,  a time  of  rejoicing,  a fea- 
fon  of  mirth,  obl’erved  with  great  folenmity  by  the  Italians, 
jiarticularly  at  Venice,  holding  from  the  twelfth  day  till  Lent. 
I'he  word  is  formed  from  the  Italian  Carnavallc-,  which  iMr.  Du 
Cange  derives  from  Caru-a-val,  by  reafon  the  flelh  then  goes 
to  pot,  to  make  amends  for  the  feafon  of  abftinence  then  en- 
fuing.  Accordingly,  in  the  corrupt  Latin,  he  obferves,  it  was 
called  Car7ichvamcn,  and  Carriijprivium ; as  the  Spaniards  ftill 
denominate  it  carncs  iollanias.  Feafts,  balls,  operas,  concerts 
of  mufic,  intrigues,  marriages,  See.  are  chiefly  held  in  carni- 
val time.  - The  carnival  begins  at  Venice  the  fccond  holidiy  in 
Chriftmas : then  it  is  they  begin  to  wear  malks,  and  open 
their  play-houfes  and  gaming-houfes ; the  place  ot  St.  Mark  is 
filled  hv  moimtel'ianks,  jack -puddings,  pedlars,  courtelans  and 
tuch  like  mob,  who  fiock  thither  from  all  parts.  There  have 
been  no  lels  than  feven  fovereign  princes  and  30,000  lureigners 
there  to  [lartake  of  thofc  diverlions. 

CARNIVOROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  thofe  animals 
which  naturally  feek  and  feed  on  fiefli.  It  has  I’vcn  a difputc 
among  naturalilts,  whether  man  is  naturally  carnivorous.  Thofe 
who  take  the  negative  fide  of  the  queltion,  infill  chiefly  on  the 
ftnu‘k«re  of  our  teeth,  which  are  mollly  incifores  or  mulares ; 
not  fuch  as  carnivorous  animals  are  furnlfhed  with,  and  which 
are  proper  to  tear  flefii  in  pieces  : to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that,  even  when  we  do  feed  on  llelh,  it  is  not  without  a jire- 
paratory  alteration  by  boiling,  roalting,  N'c.  But  in  ladt  the 
human  race  arc  furniftied  with  teeth  necellarv  tor  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  foods ; and  from  thence  it  would  leem, 
that  nature  intended  we  fiiould  live  on  all.  Some  vifioiiary 
writers  have  likcw'il'e  difputed  whether  mankind  were  earnivo- 
Tous  before  the  Hood.  St.  .Icrom,  Chryfoltom,  Thcodoret,  and 
other  ancients,  maintain,  that  all  animal  food  was  then  toi- 
biduen  ; which  opinion  is  allb  llienuoully  tiqiporled  among  the 
luodcrn.s  by  CurcellDcns,  yet  retuted  by  Heidegger,  Danzlus, 
Lockhart,  Nc. 

CARNOSITY  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a little  fielhy  excre- 
fccnce,  tubercle,  or  wen,  formed  in  the  urethra,  the  neck  ol 
the  bladder,  or  penis,  which  hinder  the  pafl'age  of  the  urine. 
'I’hcfc  canincles  however  have  been  demomiraled  in  few  it  anj- 
inftances  by  ditlertion ; and  Mr.  Hunter  denies  their  cxitlence. 
4C 
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CARO  (Annibal),  a celebrated  Italian  poet^  was  born  at 
Civita  Nnovo  in  1507  . He  became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of 
Pariava,  and  afterwards  to  cardinal  Tarnefe.  He  was  all’o 
niade  a knight  of  Malta.  He  tranilated  Virgil’s  vEncid  into 
bis  own,  language,  with  fuch  propriety  and  elegance  of  expref- 
fion,  that  he  was  allowed  by  the  beft  judges  to  have  equalled 
the  original.  He  alfo  tranilated.  Arillotle’s  rhetoric,  two  orar 
torios  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  a difcourfe  of  Cyprian.  He 
wrote  a comedy ; and  a milcellany  of  his  poems  was  . printed,  at 
Venice  in  15S4.  He  died  at  Rome  10,1566. 

CAROLINA,  a county  of  North  America,  divided  into  N. 
and  S.  and  comprehending,  two  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Virginia,  and  on  the  E.  by.  the  ocean, 
onllie  S.  bt'  Florida,  and  on  the  W.  by  Louifiana,  lying  bc- 
tweeen  30  and  .55  degrees  is.,  lat.  The  chief  produce  is  to- 
bacco, indigo,  and  rice.  'I'he  animals,  trees,  fruits,  and  plants, 
are  much,  the  fame  as  in  Virginia.  Th.oy  have  bears,  whole 
Hfelh  is  e.lke.'med  good  eating ; and  they  make  hams  of  their 
legs.  Bellde  thole  tb^ev  have  wild  cats,  wolves,  a fort  of  tigers, 
beavers,  otters,  muik-rats,  oppullums,  racoons,  minxes,,  a kind 
of  rabbits  j.  elks,  clitferent  from,  the  European  > hags,  fallow- 
d:er,  feveral.  forts  of  Iquirrels,  foxes,  and.  two  forts  of  rats. 
'The  birds  are  fo  nnraerous,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention 
their  names  5 and  there  are  many  forts  of  fithes,  quite  un.r 
known  to. Europe.  Their  naave  fniits- are.  chi.clly  peaches,  but 
they  h;rve  feme  of  the  belt  fruits  tranlj)lanted  from  Europe, 
which  thrive  well. 

CAROLINE..  See  Caruxe. 

C^R0^^lKE-IJOJks,  the  name  of  four  books,  compofed  by  or- 
der of  Charlemagne,,  to  refute  the  fecond  council  of  Nice. 
Tlielc  bt'oks  are  couched  in.  very  harfli  and  fevere  terms,,  conr 
taining  420  heads  of  accul'ation  againli  the  council  of  Nice, 
and  condemning  the.  worlhip  of  images. 

CAilOLOSTADlANS,  or  Caklo.stadia>;s,  an  ancient 
fevT  or  branch  of  Lutherans,  wRo  denied  the  real  prefence  of 
Chiift  in  the  eucharift.  They  were  thus  denominated  from 
their  leader  Andrew  Caroloftadius,  wdio  having  originally  been 
archdeacon  of  k^dtleinber'g,,  was  con-verted  by  Luther,  and  was 
the  lirll  of  all  the  reformed  clergy  who  took  a wife ; but  diU 
agreeing  afterwards  with  Luther,  chiefly  in,  the.  point  of  the  fa- 
cramciit,  founded,  a fpcl  apart,  d'he' Caroloftadians.  are  the 
fame  with  what  are  otherwife  denominated,  Sacramentarlans, 
and  agree  in  moll  things  with  the  Zuinglians. 

CA11C)LUS,  an  ancient  Englilh  broad  piece  of  gold  ftruck 
under  Charles  I.  Its  value  has  of  late  been  at  23  lljillings  ller- 
ling,  though  at  the  time  it  was  coined  it  is, laid  to  ha,ve  been 
sated  at  20  ihlllings. 

Cakocus,  a fmall  copper  coin,  with  a little  filver  mixed 
with  it,  Itruck  under  Charles  k ill.,  of  France.  The  carolus 
was  worth  12  deniers  when  It  ceal'cd  to  be  current.  Thofe 
which  are  ftill  current  in  trade  in  Lorrain,  or  in  lome  neigh- 
buuring  provinces,  go. under  the  name  of  French  lols. 

CAROTIDS,  in  anatomy,  two  arteries  of  the  neck,  . which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  brain- j one  called  the 
right,  and  the  other  the  left,,  carotid.  See  An'ato.mv. 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifli  name  of  a fpecics  of  cy- 
prinus.  Sec  Baubel  and  Carp-LUsmsG.  The  carp  is  the. 
wioft  valuable  of  all  kinds  of  filh  for  flocking  ponds.  It  Is 
veiy  (juick  In  Its  growth,  and  brings  forth  it.-;  lj)awn  three 
times  a, year,  fo  that  the  increafe  is  very  great.  The  female 
does  not  begjn  to  breed  till  eight  or  nine  years  old  3 fo.  that  In 
breeding- ponds  a fupply  mufl  be  kept  of  carp  of  that  age,. 
The  beft  judges  allow,  that,  in  flocking  a breeding-pond,,  four 
males  ihould  be  allowed  to  twehc  females.  The  ufual  growth 
of  a c:ir,p  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length  in  a year)  but,  in 
pontl-s  which  receive  live  fattening  of  common  fevvers,  they 
RiVc  been  known  to  grow  from  five  inches  to  iS  in  one  year. 


A feeding-pond  of  one  acre  extent  will  verj'^  well  feed  300  carp 
ot-  three  years  old,  300  of  two  years  old,  and  400  of  one  year  old. 
Carp  delight  greatly  in  ponds  that  have  marley  fides;  they, 
love  alfo  clay-ponds  well  fheltered  from  the  wdnds  and  grown 
with  weeds  and  long  grafs  at  the  edges,  w’^hich  they  feed  on  in 
the  hot  months.  Carp  and  tench  th^rivevery  faft  in  ponds  and 
rivers  near  the  fea,  where  the  water  I-s  a little  brackifli  3 but 
they  are  not  fo  w^ell  tafted  as  thofe  which  live  in  frefli  water. 
Gi'ains,  blood,  chicken-gut.s,  and  the  like,  may  at  times  be 
thrown  into  carp-ponds,  to  help  to  fatten  the  tilh.  To  make 
them  grow  large  and  fat,  the  growth  of  grafs  under  the  wa- 
ter fliould  by  all  means  polllble  be  encouraged.  luir  this  pur-» 
pofe,-  as  the  water  decreafes  in  the  fummer,  the  fides  of  the  pond 
left  naked  and  dr)'  Ihonld  be  well  raked  with  an  Iron  rake,  to 
deflroy  all  the  wc^s,  and  cut  up  the  lurface  of  the  earth  3 hay-i 
feed  fliould  then  be  fown  plentifully  in  thel'e  places)  and  more, 
ground  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  water  falls  more 
and  more  away.  Ba'  thi.s  means  there  will  be  a fine  and  plen- 
tiful growth-  of  young  grafs  along.the  fides  of  the  pond  to  the 
water's  edge)  and  when  the.  rani  .fills  up  the  pond  again,  thit 
will  be  all  buried  under  the  water,  and  will  make  a feeding- 
place  for  the  lifh,  where  they  W'ill  come  early  in  the  morning, 
and  W'ill  fatten  greatly  upon  what  they  find  there. 

CARP./EA,  a kind  of  dance  anciently  in  ufe  among  thd 
Athenians  and  Alagnefians,  performed  by  two  jierfoiis,  the  one 
aiitlng  a labourer,  the  other  a rqbber.  The  labourer,  laying 
by  his  arms.,,  goes  to  ploughing,  and  fowfing,  flill  looking  warily 
about  him  as  if  afraid.of  being  furprifed,;  the  robber  at  length 
appears,  and  the  labourer,  quitting  hi.s  plough,  bjtake.s  himfelf 
to'his  arms,  and  lights  in  defence  of  his  oxen.  The  w'hole  w'as 
performed  to  the.  I'ound  of  flutes,  and  in  cadence.  Sometimes 
the  rubber  w'as  overcome  and.  fometimes  the  labourer  3 the  .vic-i 
tor’s  reward  being  the  oxen  and  plough.  'Ihe  defign  of  the  ex-» 
er.cife  .was  to  te.ach  and  accuftom  the  peafants  to  defthid  them- 
felves  againft  the  attacks  of  ruffians;,. 

CARPENTER,  a perfon  who  pra£lifes  Cakfentry.  The- 
word  is  formed  from  the  French  ebarpentier,  w'hich  fignifie.s  the 
laiiie,  formed  of  ebarpente,  which  denotes,  timber  3 or  . rather 
from  the  Latin  carpentanusy  a maker  of  carpenta  or  carriages. 

Cai^Fenter  of  a Ship,  an  officer  appointed  to  examine  and. 
keep  in„ order  the.  frame  of  a .ffiip,  .together  with  hermafis,. 
yards,  boats,  and  all  other  woixlen  machinery.  It  is, his  duty, 
in  particular  to  keep  the  fliij)  iip,bt  ■,  fur  w hich . purpofe  ha- 
ought,  frequently  to  review,  the  decks  and  fiiles,.  and.  caulk,  them, 
when  it  is  necelTan'.  In.  the  time  of  battle,  he  is  to  examine, 
up  and  down,  with  all  poljible  attention,  in  the  lower  apart- 
ments of  the  fliip,  to  flop  any  holes  that  may  have  been  made- 
by  ffiot,  with  w'ooden  plugs  provided  of  I'ever.il  fizes. 

CARPENTRAS,  an  epilcopal .town  of  France,  in  the  late- 
province  of  Ihuverice,  and  capital  of  Venaillin.  Retore  the 
late  revolution,  it  was  fubjedl  to  the  pope,  and  is  leated  on  the. 
river  Aufon,.  at  tlie  font,  of  a mountain,  .14  miles  N.  E.  of, 
Avignon.  Long  ^.  6.  E.  Lat.  44.  8.  N. 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and  joining- 
large  pieces  of  wood,  for  the  ufesof  building.  It  is  oneot  the- 
arts  fubfcrvlejit  to  architefture,  and  is  divided  into  houfe-rar- 
pentry  and  fliip-carpentry  : the  tirfl  is  employed  in  n-iifing, 
roofing,  flooring  of  houles,  6cc.  aud  the  lecond  in  the  building; 
of  ffiips,  barges,.  See.  The  rules  in.  carpentry  are  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Joinery)  the  only  ditierence  is,  that  car- 
pentry is  ufed  in  the  larger  and  cuarler  work,  and  joinery  in- 
the  fmaller  and  more  curious. 

CARPENXUM,  In  antiquity,  a name  common  to  divers- 
forts  of  vehiclc.s,  aiifweiing  to  coaduis  as  well  as  w-aggons,  of 
even  carts,  among  us.  Rhe  carpentum  w'as  oiigmally  a kind 
of  car  or  vehicle  in.  which  the  Roman  ladies  Averc  cairiedj 
though  in  after  time's  it  was  alfo  uleU  in  war.  Some  derive  the 
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word  from  carro)  others  from  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evan- 
der,  by  a converfion  of  the  wi  into  p, 

CARPET,  a fort  of  . covering  of  wool,  or  other  material*, 
wroughf  with  the  needle  or  on  a loom,  which  is  part  of  the 
turniture.of  a houfe,  and  commonly  fprcad  over  tables,  or  laid 
on  the  floors  Perfian  and  Turkey  carpets  have  been  long  ef- 
teemed,  though  at  Paris  there  is  a manufaftory  after  the  man- 
ner of  Perfia,  where  they  make  them  little  inferior,  not  to  fay 
finer  than  the  true  Perfian  carpets.  They  are  velvety,  arid  per- 
feAly  imitate  the  carpets  which  come  from  the  Levant,  There 
are  alfo  carpets  of  Germany,  fome  of  which  are  made  of  wool- 
len ftuffs,  as  ferges,  &rc.  and  called  fquare  carpets : others  are 
made  of  wool  alfo,  but  wi'ought  with  the  needle,  and  pretty 
often  embelliflied  with  filk  ; and  laftly,  there  are  fome  made  of 
dog’s  hair.  We  have  likewife  carpets  of  a very  fuperior  quality 
made  in  Britain  ; thofe  at  prefent  the  molt  fafhionable,  the 
moll  durable,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  beautiful,,  are 
called  the  Bruffeh,  though  of  Englilh  manufafture. 

C.AiirE,T-Knigl'/s,  a denomination  . given  to  gownsmen  and. 
others,  of  peaceable  profelfions,.  who,  on  account  of  their  biilh,. 
office,  or  merits  to  the  public,  or  the  like,  are,  .by  the  prince, 
railed  to  the  dignity  of  knig'nthood.  They  take  the  appella- 
tion carpet,  becaufe  they  ufually  receive  their  honours  from  the 
king’s  hands  in  the  court,  k.nceling  on  a carpet.  Ey  this 
they  are  diltinguilhed  from  knights  created  in  the  camp,  or 
field  of  battle,  on  account  of  their  military  prowefs.  Carpet- 
knights  pollei's  a medium  between  thole  called  truck,,  or  dutig- 
hill-hiigbtS;  who  only  purchafe  or-  merit  the  honour  by  their 
wealth,  and  hiigbts-bacbelors,  vffio  are  created  for  their  ler-. 
vices  in  the  war. 

CARPI,  a princip.ality  of  Modena. » In  Italy,  lying  about 
four  leagues  from. that  city.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  houfe 
of  Pio;  the  elder  Ions  o^  which  bore  the  title  oi  Princes  of  St. 
Qregorw  In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Manfroy  was 
the  firll  prince  of  Carpi  3 but  in  the  I'Jthj.the  emperor  Cha.  V,. 
gave  the  principality  to  Alfonzo  duke.pf  Eerrara.  This  noble- 
man, in  recompenfe,  gave,  to  Albert  Pio,  to  whom  the  princi- 
pality of  Carpi  belonged  of  right,  the  town  of  SalTuolo  and 
fome  other  lands.  Albert  was,  however,  at  laft  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  Pari.s  ; where  being  llripped  of  all  his  eftates,  he  died 
in  15.38,  with  the  reputation-  of  being  one  of  the  bell  and 
bravell  men  of  his  age.  The  family  of  Pio  is  yet  in  being,  and. 
continues  attacjicd  to  the  French  court.  Some  of  them  h.ave 
even  been  railed  to  the  purple,  and  llill  make  a figure  in  Eu- 
ruj)e. 

Carpi,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  ca- 
pital ot  the  lull  mentioned  principality.  It  has  a llrong  caflle, 
and  is  fituated  in  E.  long.  1 1.  12.  . N.  lat.  44.  45. 

Carpi,  a town  of  the  \^eronel'e  in  Italy,  memorable  for  a 
victmy  gained  by  the  Imperialifts  over  the  French  in  1701.  It 
is  lubjeCl  to  the  Venetians  : and  is  fituated  on.  the  river  Adige, 
ut  E.  long.  1 1.  .39.,  N.  lat.  45.  lo. 

CARPI  (Ugo  da),  an  Italian  painter,  of  no  very  confider- 
able  talents  in  that  art,  but  remarkable  for  being  the  inv'entor 
of  that  Ipecies  of  engraving  on  wood,  dillinguilhcd  by  the  name 
ot  chiaro-leuro,  in  imitation  of  drawing.  '^I'his  is  performed, 
by  ufing  more  blocks  than  one  5 and  Ugo  da- Carpi  uluall^’  had 
three*,  the  firll  for  the  oiUPnc  and  tkirk  ffiadows,  the  Iccond 
fix  the.  lighter  fiudows,  and  the  third  for  the  half  lint.  lii. 
that  manner  he  llruck  ofl'  jiriuts  after  leveral  defigmv,  and  car- 
toons ot  Raphael;  particularly  one. of  the  Sybil,  a Del'cciit  from 
ffie  Crofs,  and  the  Iliflwry  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer.  He  died 
m 1500.  This  art  was  brought  to  a llill  higher  degree  of  per- 
fcdlion  by  Balthalar  Peruzzi  of  Siena,  and,  Pannigiano,  who 
publilhed  leveral  excellent  deligns  in  that  manner. 

Cakci  (^Girolamo  da),  hlllory  and  portrait-painter,  was 


born  at  Ferrara  in  1501,  and  became  a difriple  of  Garofala, 
When  he  quitted  that  mailer,  he  devoted  his  whole  lime  to 
lludy  the  works  of  Correggio,  ami  to  copy  them  with  a molb 
critical  care  and  obfervation  3 in  which  labour  he  fpent  feverak 
years  at  Parma,  Modena,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  where  the 
beft  works  of  that  exquilite  painter  were  prcfei-ved.  He  ac- 
quired fuch  an  excellence  in  the  imitation  of  Coneggio’s  llyle, 
and  copying  his  pitlures,  that  many  paintings  finilhed  by  him-, 
were  taken  for  originals,  and  not  only  admired,  but  were  ea- 
gerly purchal'ed  by  the  connoifl'eurs  of-that  time.  Nor  is  it- 
improbable  that  leveral  of  the  paintings  of  Girolamo  da  Carpi 
pals  at  this  day  for  the  genuine  works  of  Correggio  himfelf.  He 
died  in  155A. 

CAR.P1NUS,  the 'H0KN-15F.AM,  in  botany 3 a genus  of  the- 
polyandria  order,  belonging  tO  the  mouoscia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Amtn^. 
tacecE.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  monophyllous  and  ciliated  3 _ 
there  is  no  corolla,  but  20  ftamina.  . The  calyx  of  the  female  is 
monophyllous  and  ciliated  3 no  corolla  3 two  germens,  with  two 
ftyles  on  each.  ^Thc  fruit  is  an  egg-lhapcd  nut.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  ’vi:^. 

1.  I’he  betulus,  or  common  horn -beam  3.  a deciduous  tree,  na-. 
live  of  Europe  and  America.  Its  leaves  are  of  a darkith  green,- 
and  about  the  fize  of  tlaofe  of  the  beech,  but  more  pointed  and 
deeply  ferrated..  Its  branches  are  long,,  flexible,,  and  crooked  3 
yet  in  their  general  apjiearance  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  the. 
beech  3 indeed .' there  is  I'o  great  a likenel's  between,  thofe  two 
trees,  efpecially  in.  the  flmibby  and  underwood-  Rate,  that  k 
would  be  difficult  to  dillinguilh  them  at  the  firll  glance,  were— 
it  not  for  that  glolly  varnilh  with  which  the  leaves  of  the  beech  . 
are  lirongly  marked..  In  t-he  days  of  Evelyn,  when  topiary 
work  was  the  gardener’s  idol,  the  hornbeam  might  be  conlidered  ■ 
as,  deferving  of  thofe  emlearing  expreffions  which  that  enthii-' 
fiaftic  writer  has  been  pleafed  to  laviffi  upon  it : neverthelel's, 
as  an.  ornamental  in.  modern  gardening  it  ftands  low  3 audits  - 
prefent  nfes  are  few.  As  an  undeiwood  it  afford.s  Rakes  and-  - 
edders,  fuel  and  charcoal.  Its  timber,  ranks  with  that  of  the 
beech  and  the  fyeamore  3.  and  the  inner  bark  is  laid  to  be  much, 
ul'ed  In  Scandinavia  to  d}'e  yellow.  The  only  fuperior  excel- 
lence of  the  horn-beam  lies  in  its  fitnefs  for  fereen  fences  for 
Rieltering  gardens,  nurferies,  and  young  pkmtations  from  the 
feveritics  of  the  winter  feafon.  It  may  be  trained  to  almoR 
any  height,  and  by  keeping  it  trimmed  on  the  fides,  it  hecoine-s 
thick  of  branches,  and  conl'equently  thick  of  leaves  3 which  be- 
ing  by  their  nature  retained  upon  the  plant  after  they  wither, 

a horn -beam  hedge  occafions  a degree  of  Ihelter  nearly  equal  to 
that  given  by  a brick  wall.  Indeed,  being  lei's  reflective  than, 
that  expenlive  fkrecn,  it  affords  a more  uniform  temperature  of 
air  to  the  plants  which  Hand  near  it.  In  this  point  of  view, 
too,  the  horn-beam  is  ufcl'ul  to  be  planted  promifcuoully,  or  in 
alternate  row.Sj  amongR  more  tender  plants  in  expofed  fitua- 
tions,  in.  the  fame  manner  as  the  birch  3 to  which  it  has  more 
than  one  preference : namely,  it  is  warmer  in  winter.3  and 
Hanbury  fays,  the  horn -beam  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  hares  and. 
rabbits  3 coiffiequcntly  it  may  prevent  their  injuring  its  more 
valuable  neighbours  ; yet,  like  Evelyn,  he  feems  to  be  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  difrcliflied  by  deer.  If  this  be  really  the  cafe, 
the  horn-beam  may  on  many  occafions  be  introduced,  into  deer- 
parks  with  fiugular  pro])riety.  Of  this  fpecies  there  arc  three 
varieties,  viz.  The  Kallern  Horn-beam,  Flowering  Horn-beam, 
and  American  Elorn-beam. 

2.  The  ollrya,  or  hup  horn-hcam,  is  a native  of  Italy,  and  of. 
Virginia.  This  is  of  a taller  growth  than  the  eaRoni  kind. 

It  will  arrive  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  or  more,  'J'he  lc.avi:s- 
are  nearly  the  lize  of  the  common  lort,  and  fome  people  admire 
this- tree  on  account  of  the  fingnlar  appcai'ancc  it  makes  with 
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its  fcedis,  before  tTiey  l-tegin  to  fall.  There  Is  a variety  which 
grows  to  thirty  feet  high,  Ihoots  freely,  has  long  rough  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  elm,  and  longifli  yellow  coloured  llowens,  called 
the  l''irpman  flowering  hop  born-bcavi. 

The  common  horn-beam  may  be  propagateel  either  by  layer- 
ing (at  almoll  any  time  of  the  year),  or  from  feeds,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  ; Let  the  feeds  be  fown  in  the  feminary-ground, 
in  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  an  alley  of  about  two  feet,  and 
t'rom  one  to  two  inches  deep.  In  this  bed  they  mult  remain  till 
the  fecond  fpring  before  they  make  their  appearance ; and  all 
the  fummer  they  lie  concealed,  the  weeds  fliould  conftantly  be 
plucked  up  as  foon  as  they  peep ; for  if  they  are  neglefted, 
they  will  get  fo  Itrong,  and  the  fibres  of  their  roots  will  be  fo 
far  llnick  down  among  the  feeds,  as  to  endanger  the  drawing 
many  I'eeds  out  with  them,  on  weeding  the  ground.  After  the 
young  plants  appear,  they  Ihould  conftanlly  he  kept  clear  of 
weeds  during  the  next  fummer  j and  if  they  were  to  be  now  and 
then  gently  refreflied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  it  would  j;rove 
ferviceable  to  them.  In  the  fpring  following  they  may  be  ta- 
ken out  of  thefe  beds,  ami  planted  in  the  nurfery,  in  which 
lituation  they  may  remain  till  they  arc  of  a fufildent  fize  to 
plant  out  for  ftandards.  The  other  forts  are  to  be  propagated 
by  layers ; for  which  purpofe  a few  plants  for  llools  muft  be 
procured.  The  ftoolsof  the  eallern  horn-beam  Ihould  be  planted 
a yard,  and  the  other  forts  a yard  and  a half  or  two  yanls  afun- 
der.  After  thefe  plants  ha\'e  made  fome  yormg  fhoots,  they 
Ihould  be  layered  in  the  autumn,  and  by  that  time  twelvemonth 
they  will  have  ftmek  root;  at  which  time,  or  any  time  in  the 
winter,  dr  early  in  the  fpring,  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and 
filanted  in  the  nurfery- way,  obferrdng  always  to  brufli  up  the 
ftool,  that  it  may  afford  fine  young  flioots  for  freffi  layering  by 
the  autumn  following.  The  diftance  the  plants  fliould.be  al- 
lowed in  the  nurfery  need  be  no  more  than  one  foot,  in  rows 
that  are  two  feet  afunder ; and  here  they  may  Hand,  with  the 
ufual  nurfery  care  of  weeding  and  digging  the  rows  in  winter, 
until  they  are  to  be  finally  planted  out. 

CARPOBALSAM,  an  old  article  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
denotes  the  truit  of  the  tree  which  yields  the  true  oriental  bal- 
I'anu  The  car.|iobalfam  was  ui'ed  in  Egypt,  according  to 
Profper  Alpinus,  in  all  the  intentions  in  which  the  balfam 
itfelfwas  employed. 

CAllPOCRATf  AXS,  a branch  of  the  ancient  Gnoftics,  fo 
called  from  Carpocrates,  who  in  the  fecond  centuiy  revived 
and  improved  upon  the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,  JVIenander, 
Saturninus,  and  other  Gnollics.  He  owned,  with  them,  one 
fcle  principle,  the  father  of  all  things,  whole  name_as  well  as 
nature  was  unknown.  The  world,  he  taught,  was  created  by 
angels,  vaflly  inferior  to  the  firll  principle.  Hc'  oppofed  the 
divinity  of  Jefus  Chrifl. ; making  him  a mere  man  begotten 
carnally  on  the  body  of  Mary  by  Jofeph,  though  {wlTelfed  of 
uncommon  gifts  which  let  him  above  other  creatures.  He  in- 
culcated a community  of  women ; and  taught,  that  the  foul 
could  not  be  purifietl,  till  it  had  committed  all  kinds  of  abomi- 
nations, making  that  a necelTary  condition  of  perfeftion. 

CARPOLITHl,  or  Fruit-stone  Rocks  of  the  Germans, 
are  comiiofed  of  a kind  of  jafper,  of  the  nature  of  the  amygda- 
loidcs,  or  almond  Hones.  Bertrand  alfcrts  that  the  latter  are 
thole  which  appear  to  be  com]iofed  of  elliptical  ])iec.es  like 
petrified  almonds,  though  in  truth  they  are  only  fmall  oblong 
pieces  of  calcareous  ftone  rounded  by  attrition,  and  fometimes 
Imall  mufclc  lliclls  comiedlcd  by  a ftony  -concretion.  The 
name  of  Carjmlithi,  however,  is  given  in  general  by  writers 
on  fulfils,  to  all  forts  of  ftony  concretions  that  have  any  rclem- 
hlance  to  fruit  of  whatever  kind. 

CARPUS,  the  wrilt.  Sec  Anatomy,  page  167. 

CARR,  a kind  of  rolling  throne,  ufed  in  triumphs,,  and  at 
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the  fplendid  entries  of  princes.  See  Chariot.  The  word  is 
from  the  ancient  Gaulilli,  or  Celtic,  Carr ; mentioned  by 
Caefar,  in  his  Commentaries,  under  the  name  Carrus.  Plu- 
tarch relates,  that  Camillus  having  entered  Rome  in  triumj>h, 
mounted  on  a carr  drawn  by  four  white  horfes,  it  was  looked 
on  as  too  haughty  an  innovation. 

Carr  is  alio  ufed  for  a kind  of  light  open  chariot.  The 
carr,  on  medals,  drawn  either  by  horfes,  lions,  or  elephants, 
ufually  fignilies  either  a triumph  or  an  apotheofis;  fometimes 
alfo  a procelfion  of  the  images  of  the  gods  at  a folemn  fuppli- 
cation,  and  fometimes  of  thofe  of  fome  illuftrious  fanfily  at  a 
funeral.  Tlie  carr  covered,  and  drawn  by  mules,  only  figni- 
fies  a confecration,  and  the  honour  done  any  one  of  having 
his  image  carried  at  the  games  of  the  circus.  See  Conse- 
cration, &c. 

CARRAC,  or  Carraca,  a name  given  by  the  Portuguefe 
to  the  velTels  they  fend  to  Brafil  and  the  Eaft  Indies ; being  very 
large,  round  built,  and  fitted  for  fight  as  well  as  burden.  Their 
capacity  lies  in  their  depth,  which  is  very  extraordinary'.  They 
are  narrower  above  than  underneath,  and  have  fometimes  fe- 
ven  or  eight  floors  ; they  carry  about  2000  tons,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  lodging  2000  men ; but  of  late  they  are  little  ufed. 
Formerly  they  were  alfo  in  ufe  among  the  knights  of  Rhodes, 
as  well'  as  among  the  Genoefe,  and  other  Italians.  It  is  a 
cuftom  amonsr  the  Portuguefe,  when  the  carracs  returned  from 
India,  not  to  bririg  any  boat  or  floop  for  the  fervice  of  the  ffiip 
beyond  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena ; at  which  place  they  fink 
them  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  take  from  the  crew  all  hopis  or 
poffibility  of  faring  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  fliipwreck. 

CARRARA  Makkle,  anmng  our  artificers,  the  name  of  a 
fpecics  of  white  marble,  which  is  called  marmor  luncvjc,  and 
liguflrium  by  the  ancients  : it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  Parian, 
now  called  the  ftatuary-  marble,  by  being  harder  and  lefs  bright. 

CARRA\'EIRA,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a 
Greek  archbithop’s  fee.  E.  long.  22.  25.  N.  lat.  40.  27. 

CARRIAGE,  a vehicle  ferving  to  convey  perfon.s,  goods, 
merchandizes,  and  other  things,  from  one  place  to  another. 
For  the  conftruftion  and  mechanical  principles  of  wheel-car- 
riages, fee  Mechanics. 

Carriage  of  a cannon,  the  frame  or  timber-work  on  which 
it  is  mounted,  ferving  to  point  it  for  firing,  or  to  carry  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  made  of  two  planks  of  wood, 
commonly  of  one-half  the  length  of  the  gam,  called  the  cheeks, 
and  joined  by  three  wooden  tranfums,  flrengthened  with  three 
bolts  of  iron.  It  Is  mounted  on  two  wheels,  but  on  a march' 
has  two  fore-wheels  with  limbers  added.  The  principal  parts 
of  a carriage  are  the  cheeks,  tranfums,  bolts,  plates,  train- 
bands,  bridge,  bed,  hooks,  trunnion  holes,  and  capfquare. 

B/sc/t-CARRiAGE,  a Cart  made  on  purpofe  for  carrying  mor- 
tars and  their  beds  from  place  to  place. 

Th/H’-Carri AGE,  two  fliort  planks  of  wood,  fupported  on 
two  axle-trees,  having  four  tracks  of  folid  wood  for  carrying 
mortars  or  guns  upon  a batten.',  where  their  own  carriages  can- 
not go.  They  are  drawn  by  men. 

CARRICK,  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  ffiire  of  Ayr  in 
Scotland.  It  borders  on  Galloway;  flretches  32  miles  in 
length  ; and  is  a hilly  country  fit  for  paflurage.  'I'he  chief 
rivers  are  the  Stencher  and  Girven,  both  al>ounding  with  fal- 
mcm ; here  arc  alfo  fevcral  lakes  and  forefts;  and  the  people 
on  the  coafl  employ  themfelves  in  the  hcrring-fifliery,  though 
they  have  no  harbour  of  any  confequencc.  Rhe  only  towns 
of  this  ditlrift  arc  Bargeny  and  Maybole,  two  inconfidcrable 
villages,  yet  the  firrt  gave  the  title  (now  extina)  of  baron  to 
a branch  of  the  Hamilton  family.  The  prince  of  'Wales,  as 
prince  of  Scotland,  is  earl  ot  Carrick. 

Cakuick  on  Sure,  a town  of  Irelaml,  in  Tipperary,  14 
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triles  N".  ^V.  of  Waterford.  Long.  lo,  W.  Lat.  5a. 
34- 

C\nRiCK-F«T^wr,  a borough  ot  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  It  is  rich  and  popiilou.s,  with  a good  harbour  and  a 
callle,  and  is  feated  on  a bay  of  the  Irifli  Channel  of  the  lame 
.namej  Similes  N.  of  Dublin^  Long.  5.  46.  W.  Lat.  54.  43.  N. 

CARRIER,  is  a perlbn  that  carries  goods  for  others  for  hire. 
A common  carrier,  having  the  charge  and  carriage  of  goods, 
is  to  anfwer  for  the  fame,  or  the  value,  to  the  owner.  And 
where  goods  are  delivered  to  a carrier,  and  he  is  robbed  of  them, 
he  fhall  be  charged  and  anfwer  for  them,  becaufe  of  ihe  Iiire. 
If  a common  carrier  who  is  offered  his  hire,  and  who  has  con- 
-vcnience,  refufes  to  carry  goods,  he  is  liable  to  an  aedion,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  an  inn-keeper  who  refnles  to  entertain  a 
guelf.  (See  Assu-MTsit)  One  brought  a box  to  a carrier, 
■with  a large  fum  of  money,  and  the  carrier  demanded  of  the 
owner  what  was  in  it;  he  anfvvered,  that  it  was  filled  with 
filks,  and  fuch  like  good.s : upon  which  the  carrier  took  it,  and 
was  robbed,  and  adiudged  to  make  it  good  ; but  a fpecial  ac- 
ceptance, as,  prpvidtd  tlnrr  is  no  char^t-  of  money,  would  have 
excufed  the  carrier.  A perlon  delivered  to  a carrier's  book- 
keeper two  bags  of  money  fcaled  u}>,  to  bo  carried  from  Lon- 
don to  Exeter,  and  told  him  that  it  was  200I.  a ml  took  his 
receipt  for  the  fame,  with])romife  of  delivery  tor  per  lunt. 
carriage  and  ritk  : though  it  he  proved  that  there  was  400 1.  in 
the  bags,  if  the  carrier  be  robbed,  he  lliall  anlwer  only  for 
200 1.  becaufe  there  was  a particular  undertaking  for  that  fum 
and  no  more;  and  his  reward,  which  makes  him  anJ'werable, 
extends  no  farther.  If  a common  carrier  lotos  goods  which 
he  is  intrutted  to  carrv,  a fpecial  a(5lion  on  the  ca  e lies  agalnlt 
him,  on  the  ciiftom  of  the  realm,  and  not  trover;  and  fo  of 
a common  carrier  by  l^oat.  An  aftion  will  lie  againll  a porter, 
carrier,  or  barge-man,  upon  his  bare  receipt  of  the  goods,  if 
they  are  loft  through  negligence.  Alfo  a lighter-man  fpoiling 
goods  he  is  carrydiig,  by  letting  water  come  to  them,  action  of 
the  cafe  lies  againlt  him,  on  the  common  cuftom, 

CARKiF.R-/^?gccff,  or  courier  pigeon,  a tort  of  pigeon  ufed, 
when  properly  trained,  to  be  tent  with  letters  from  one  place 
to  another.  Sec  Columba.  Though  you  carry  thefe  birds 
hood-winked,  20,  .50,  nav,  60  or  100  miles,  they  will  find 
their  way  in  a veiy  little  time  to  the  place  where  they  were 
bred.  They  are  trained  to  this  fcrvdcc  in  Turlcey  and  Perfia  : 
and  are  carried  lirlt,  while  young,  ihort  tiights  of  half  a mile, 
afterwards  more,  till  at  length  they  will  return  from  the  far- 
theft  part  of  the  kingdom.  Every  Balliaw  has  a batket  of 
thel'e  pigeons  bred  in  the  feraglio,  which,  upon  any  emergent 
occalion,  as  an  infiirrc(5fion,  or  the  like,  he  dit'palches,  with 
letters  tied  under  their  wings,  to  the  t'eraglio ; which  proves 
a more  fpeedy  method,  a.s  well  as  a more  iiife  one,  than  any 
other;  he  fends  out  more  than  one  pigeon,  however,  for  fear 
of  accidents.  Lithgow  atfures  us,  that  one  of  thefe  birds  will 
enrry  a letter  from  Babylon  to  Aleppo,  which  is  30  days  jour- 
ney, in  48  hours.  This  is  alfo  :r  ven'  ancient  pra6lice  : Hir- 
tiu.s  and  Bnitin,  at  the  fiege  ot  ^[(jdena,  held  a correlpondcncH 
with  one  another  by  means  of  pigcaais.  And  ( )vid  tells  u.s, 
that  1 a\iro(lhen<-s,  by  a pigeon  Itained  with  [ iirple,  gave  no- 
tice to  his  fath(  r of  tiis  victory  at  the  ( )lympic  Games,  fending 
1 it  to  him  at.  /Kginn. 

CARROiV,  a river  of  Srlrlingfliire  in  Scotland,  which  riles 
on  the  ibnth  fide  of  the  Gampley  Hills,  and  fic'W.s  into  the 
frith  of  h’orth,  below  I'alkirk.  4'wo  miles  t'rorn  its  I'nnrce, 
it  forms  a fine  cafca<l..’,  called  the  Fall  of  Achlnlilly  ; atid  lai 
its  banks  are  the  celebrated  Ckirrou  Work  . 

Garhox- //-yrir,  an  '.■xtentive  fomidr,’,  belonging  to  the 
fiarron  Company,  aivl  fe.ite<l  on  the  livrr  (’..iron,  one  mile 
‘from  I'alkirk,  This  foiuulry  ceaifm*  of  the  greal'.ll  iron  v.'ori*t 
VoL.  II, 
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in  Europe.  All  forts  of  iron  goods  are  ni.ade  in  it,  from  the  inoft 
trifling  article  for  domelHc  ufe,  to  a cannon  that  difeharges  a ball 
of  .p  pounds.  Above  a Ihoufimd  men  are  here  employed  ; and 
hence  a great  rpiantity  of  large  cannon  are  exported  to  llulfia, 
Gennan)g  and  other  foreign  parts.  Thefe  works  were  ereCted 
in  1/6;  ; before  which  time  there  was  not  a tingle  houfe  on 
the  fpot.  “ Thefe  forges,”  fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  “ exhibit  a fet  ot’ 
infernal  ideas.  In  one  place,  where  coal  is  converted  into 
a)ak,  iiy  dlfcliarging  it  of  its  fulphur,  and  the  fire  fpread  of 
courfe  over  a large  furface,  the  columns  of  fraoke,  the  fpiiy 
flames,  and  the  fuflbcating  heat  of  the  glimmering  air,  arc 
wonderfully  afteifting.  ILrw  vail:  the*fire  is,  we  may  conceive, 
when  we  are  told,  ttiat  it  often  conl'umes  too  tons  of  coal  in  a 
day.  At  night,  its  glare  is  inconceivably  grand.  The  maffy 
bellows  which  ruulc  the  furnaces  are  put  in  motion  by  water, 
and,  receiving  the  air  in  large  cylinclers,  force  it  out  again 
through  fmall  orifices,  roaring  with  aftonilhing  noife.  The 
fire  ot  the  turnace  thus  routed,  becomes  a glowing  fpot,  which 
the  eye  can  no  more  look  at  than  at  the  fun.  Under  fuch  in- 
tenfe  heat,  the  rugged  Itoiie  iuflantly  diilblves  in  llreamsof 
liquid  iron.”  The  prefent  proprietors  are  a chartered  company, 
with  a capital  of  i --;o,oool.  fterling,  a common  feal,  &c.  but 
their  Itock  is  confined  to  a very  few  individu.ds. 

CARR()X.VDE,  a lliort  kind  of  ordnance,  capable  of  carry- 
ing a large  ball,  and  iilci’it]  in  clofe  engagements  at  fea.  It 
takes  its  name  Ironi  (.’arro’.i,  the  plaie  where  this  Ibrt  of 
ordnance  was  firlt  made,  or  tlie  principle  applied  to  an  im- 
proved confirucition.  Seethe  above  article,  and  Gunnery. 

CARIKTI',  in  Botany.  See  Daucus. 

Deadly  Carrot.  See  Thapsia. 

GAIIJIOU.SA  1/,  a coiirle  ofhorfes  and  chariots,  or  a magni- 
ficent entertainment  exhibited  by  princes  on  ibme public  rejoic- 
ing. It  conlifis  in  a cavalcade  of  feveral  gentlemen,  richly  drdfei- 
and  equipped  al  ter  the  manner  of  ancient  cavaliers,  divided  into 
Iquadimns  meeting  in  tome  public  place,  and  prabtiling  jufis, 
tournaments,  Ac.  'ihe  lal't  carroufals  were  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  'I'he  word  comes  from  tlie  Italian  word  carofdlo, 
a diminutive  of  earro,  “ chariot.”  Tertullian  aferibes  the 
ventioii  of  carroufals  to  Circe ; and  will  have  them  Inllituted 
in  honour  of  the  Sun,  her  father  ; whence  fome  derive  the  word 
from  Ciirrus,  or  carrus  Juiis.  The  iSIoors  inti'oduced  cyphers, 
liveries,  ami  other  ornaments  of  their  arms,  with  trappings,  Ac. 
fur  their  horles.  'Ehe  Goths  added  ctel’t.s,  plumes,  Ac. 

C’ARRUCA,  in  antiquity,  a fplcndid  kind  of  carr,  or  cha- 
riot, mounted  on  four  wheels,  richly  decorated  with  gold,  lilver, 
ivory,  Ac.  in  which  the  emperors,  feiiators,  and  people  of 
condition,  were  carried.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
earnis,  or  Britilh  carr,  which  is  Hill  the  Iiilli  name  for  any 
wheel -carriage. 

Cakuuca,  or  Caruca,  is  alfo  ufed  in  middle-age  writers 
for  a plough. 

Cakuuca  was  alfo  fomelimes  ul'ed  for  carrueiita.  Sec 

CAKUtICATli. 

CARRUCAGE,  ctirrueaglum,  a kind  of  tax  anciently  im- 
poleil  on  every  jilough,  for  the  public  fervice.  See  Caurvcaxe 
and  Hipage. 

C'arkucage,  Carucagk,  or  Cauuagk,  in  hulbamlry,  de- 
notes the  ploughing  ot  groni.d,  either  ordinary,  as  for  grain, 
hemp,  ami  llax  ; or  cxtraoiclinary,  as  fur  woad,  dyers  weed, 
rape,  Ac. 

CARRUCATE,  carrurafa,  in  our  ancient  laws  ami  hilion,', 
denotes  a plough  land,  or  ao  uuu.-h  arable  ground  a.s  can  he 
tilled  in  one  year  with  one  j'lough.  In  Uoc>mtrlav  Inquitilion, 
the  arable  land  is  eltimated  in  carrui'utes,  the  paliure.  in  hide.s, 
and  th(‘  meadow  in  acres.  Sl;ene  m.d;es  the  carniratii  the  lame 
Kld.i  ox  hid.t  ierr.!’ \ l.iuleUm  the  f;uue  with  foe.  I’he 
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menfurc  of  a carmcate  appears  to  have  differed  in  refpc(f\  of 
place  as  well  as  time.  In  the  reign  of  Hichard  I.  it  was  clii- 
niated  at  60  acres,  and  in  another  charter  of  the  fame  reign  at 
100  acres;  in"  the  time  of  Edward!,  at  180  acres  j and  in 
the  2.^d  of  Edward  III.  a carrucate  of  land  in  Burcelter  con- 
tained 1 12  acres,  and  in  Middleton  150  acres.  By  a flatute 
under  William  111.  fur  charging  jicrfons  to  the  repair  of  the 
highways,  a plongh-land  is  rated  at  50/.  fer  annum ^ and  may 
contain  hotifes,  mills,  wood,  pallurc,  8cc. 

CARllYIXG,  in  falconr)’’,  fignilies  a hawlt’s  flying  awav 
with  the  ijuarry.  Carrying  is  one  of  the  ill  (]ualitles  of  a hawk, 
which  fhe  acquires  either  by  a diflike  of  the  fidconer,  or  not 
being  luiliciently  broke  to  the  lure. 

Caruying,  among  himtfrnen.  When  a hare  nins  on  rot- 
ten ground,  or  even  fometimes  in  a froft,  and  it  Hicks  to  her 
feet,  they  fiy  the  carries. 

Carrying,  among  riding-mafters . A horfe  Is  faid  to  carry 
low,  when,  having  naturally  an  ill-fhaped  neck,  he  lowers  his 
head  too  much.  All  horfes  that  arm  themfelves  carry  low,  but 
a horfe  may  carry  low  without  arming.  A French  branch  or 
gigot  is  preferibed  as  a remedy  againll  carrying  low.  A horfe 
is  faid  to  cany  well,  when  his  neck  is  railed  or  arched,  and  he 
holds  his  head  high  and  firm,  without  conftraint. 

Carrying  IVind,  a term  ufed  by  our  dealers  in  horfes  to 
e^eprefs  fuch  a one  as  frequently  toll'es  his  nole  as  high  as  his 
ears,  and  d.ics  not  carry  handfomely.  Tliis  is  called  carrying 
Ki'ind',  and  the  ditference  between  carrying  in  the  wind,  and 
beating  upon  the  hand,  is  this : that  the  horle  that  beats  upon 
the  hand,  Ihalies  the  bridle  and  refills  it,  while  he  fhakes  his 
head  ; but  the  horfe  that  carries  in  the  wind  puts  up  his  head 
without  fiiaking,  and  fometimes  beats  upon  the  hand.  Thepp- 
jiofite  to  carrying  in  the  wind,  is  arming  and  carr}dng  low  3 
and  even  between  thefc  two  there  is  a dill'erence  in  wind. 

CARS,  or  Kars,  a confiderable  and  ftrong  town  of  Afia, 
in  Armenia,  feated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a caflle 
•■thnoft  impregnable.  E.  long.  4,3.  50;  N.  lat.  41.  ,30. 

CARSE,  or  Carfc  ofGozvry,  a dillrlA  of  Pcrthfliirc  in  Scot- 
land. It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  lay,  and  extends  14 
miles  in  length  from  Dundee  to  Perth,  and  is  from  two  to 
four  inbrcailth. 

CARSTAIRS  (William),  an  eminent  Scots  divine,  whofe 
merit  and  good  fortune  called  him  to  aft  in  great  feenes,  and 
to  alfociate  with  men  to  whofe  fociety  and  intcrcouile  his  birth 
gave  him  few  ]'.retenfions  to  afjiire.  A Imall  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glafgov/  was  the  place  ot  his  nativity.  His 
father,  of  whom  little  is  known,  exercifed  the  funftions  of 
a clergyman.  Young  Cafftairs  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  pro- 
fdlion  of  theolog}’’5  and  the  perfecutions  and  opjireflions  of 
government,  both  in  regard  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  hav- 
ing excited  his  ftrongell  indignation,  it  became  a matter  of 
prudence  that  he  fliould  profecute  his  lludics  in  a foreign  tTni- 
verfity.  He  went  accordingly  to  Utrecht,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  jieiifionary  Fagel,  and  entered  with  warmth 
into  the  interelt  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  His  prudence,  his 
referve,  and  his  political  addrefs,  were  llrong  recommendations 
of  him  to  that  prince,  who  employed  him  in  perfonal  nego- 
tiations in  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  and,  on  being 
elevated  to  the  Englifii  throne,  alfo  appointed  him  his  chaplain 
for  Scotland.  William,  who  carried  politics  into  religion,  was 
folicitous  that  cpifcopacy  fliould  jirevail  there  as  univerfally  as 
in  England.  Carftairs,  more  vedant  in  the  affairs  of  his  na- 
tive country,  faw  all  the  improjiriety  of  this  projeft,  and  the 
danger  that  would  arife  from  the  enforcing  of  it.  His  reafon- 
ings,  his  remonftrances,  his  entreaties,  overcame  the  firmnds 
of  king  William.  He  yielded  to  confiderations  founded  alike 
in  policy  and  in  prudence  3 and  to  Carllairs  Scotland  is  in- 


clehtcd  for  the  fiill  eflabliflimcnt  of  its  church  in  the  Prefliy- 
tcriar.  form  of  govcrnniont. 

The  death  ot  king  William  was  a fevere  affli6lion  to  him  ; 
and  it  happened  betore  that  jirince-had  provided  for  him  with  the 
liberality  he  deferred.  He  was  continued,  however,  in  the  oifice 
of  chaplain  for  Scotland  by  queen  Anne  3 and  he  was  invited 
to  accej)t  the  jirincijialty  of  the  univeriily  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  one  of  the  minillers  of  the  city,  and  four  times  moderator 
of  the  general  allcmbly.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  he 
prufecuted  its  interelt  with  v.cal  and  with  integrity.  Nor 
were  his  infiuence  and  aftivity  confined  to  matters  of  religion. 
I’hey  were  exerted  with  fuccefs  in  promoting  the  cnlttire  of  the 
arts  and  Iciences.  The  univertilies  of  Scotland  owe  him  obli- 
gations of  the  highelt  kind.  He  procured,  in  particular,  an 
augmentation  of  the  falaries  of  their  j)rofdfors3  a circumftance 
to  which  may  be  aferibed  their  rejnitation,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  cultivate  with  fpirit  the  different  branches  of  knowledge. 

A zeal  for  truth,  a love  of  moderation  and  order,  prudence, 
and  humanity,  diftinguilhed  principal  Carftairs  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree.  His  religion  had  no  mixture  of  aufterity;  hia 
fecular  tranlaftions  were  attended  with  no  imputation  of  arti- 
fice 3 and  the  verfatility  of  his  talents  made  him  pafs  with  eafe 
from  a court  to  a college.  He  was  among  the  laft  who  fuffered 
torture  before  the  priv\>council,  in  order  to  make  him  divulge 
the  fecrets  intrufted  to  him,  which  he  firmly  refilled  3 and  after 
the  revolutibti,  that  inhuman  inftrnment  the  thumh-ferew  was 
given  to  him  as  a prefeutby  the  council.  This  excellent  perfim 
died  in  I/I.5-  State-papers  and  Letters,  with 

an  account  of  hi.s  life,  were  publiflied  in  one  vol.  qto,  by  the 
Rev.  Ur.  MUormick. 

CARSUGHl  (Rainier),  a Jefuit,  born  at  Citerna  in  Tuf- 
cany,  in  1647,  was 'author  of  a Latin  poem,  entituled,  Ars 
bene  ferihendi,  wliich  is  eltcemed  both  for  the  elegance  t)f  the 
flyle  and  for  the  excellent  precepts  it  contains.  Pie  alfo  wrote 
fome  good  epigrams.  He  died  in  1 709. 

CARTA^IA,  a town  of  Sjiain  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
formerly  very  confiderable.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a moun- 
tain, near  the  river  Guadala-INIedina,  in  W.  long.  4.  28. 
N.  lat.  36.  40. 

CART,  a land  carriage  with  two  wheels,  drawn  commonly 
by  horfes,  to  carry  heavy  goods,  £cc.  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  word  feems  formed  from  the  P’rench  charreiie,  which 
fignifies  the  tame,  or  rather  the  Latin  carreta,  a diminutive  of 
carrus.  See  Carr.  In  London  and  Y'ellminfter,  carts  fliall 
not  caiT}'  more  than  twelve  facks  of  meal,  feven  hun<Ired  and 
fifty  bricks,  one  chaldron  of  coals,  &c.  on  jiain  of  forfeiting 
one  of  the  horfes  (6  Geo.  1.  cap.  6.).  By  the  laws  of  the  city, 
carr-mcn  are  forbidden  to  ride  cither  on  their  carts  or  horles. 
They  are  to  lead  or  drive  them  on  foot  through  the  flrects  on 
the  forfeiture  of  ten  fliillings  (Stat.  i Geo.  I.  cap.  57-)- 
minals  ufed  to  be  drawn  to  execution  in  a cait.  Bawds  and 
other  malcfaftors  are  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail.  Scrijiture 
makes  mention  of  a fort  of  carts  or  drags  ufed  by  the  Jews  to 
do  the  dfice  of  threlhing.  They  were  fupjiorted  on  low  thick 
wheels,  bound  with  iron,  which  were  rolled  up  and  down 
on  the  flieaves,  to  break  them,  and  force  out  the  corn.  Some- 
thing of  the  like  kind'alfo  obtained  among  the  Romans,  under 
the  denomination  of  plauj^ra,  of  which  ^'i^gil  makes  meuciou, 
Georg.  I. 

Cart- Bote,  in  law,  fignifies  wood  to  be  employed  in  mak- 
ing and  repairing  inftrnments  of  hulbandiy. 

Carts  Ib'ar,  a peculiar  Idnd  of  artillery  anciently  in  ufe 
among  the  Scots.  They  are  thus  deferibed  in  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, A.  D.  1456;  “It  is  thocht  fpeidfull,  that  the  king 
mak  rccjucifl  to  certain  of  the  great  burrous  of  the  land  that 
are  of  ony  inyght,  to  mak  carts  of  weir,  and  in  ilk  carl  twa 
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ininnls,  and  ilk  ane  to  have  twa  chalmcrs,  with  the  remanent 
ot  the  gi'aith  that  eftcirs  thereto,  and  an  cunnand  man  to  that 
thame."  JBy  another  aft,  A.  D.  1471,  the  prelates  and  barons 
-are  commanded  to  provide  fuch  carts  of  war  againtt  their  old 
enemies  the  linglith. 

CARTE  (Thomas),  the  hifloiian,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Carte  prebendary  of  Lichfield,  and  born  in  1686.  When 
he  was  reader  in  the  abbey-church  at  Bath,  he  took  occafum 
in  a 30th  of  January  fermon,  1714,  to  vindicate  Charles  I.  with 
rdpeft  to  the  Irilh  maHacre,  which  drew  him  into  a l ontroverfy 
with  Mr.  Chandler  the  dillenting  ininifter ; and  on  the  accef- 
fion  of  tlie  prefent  royal  I'anrily  he  refilled  to  take  the  oaths  to 
government,  and  put  on  a lay  habit.  lie  is  faid  to  have  afted 
as  a kind  of  fecretary  to  Bilhop  Atterbury  before  his  troubles ; 
and  in  the  year  172a,  being  accufed  of  high  treafon,  a reward 
of  loool.  was  ofiered  for  apprehending  liim  : but  Queen  Caro- 
line, the  great  patrunefs  of  learned  men,  obtained  leave  for 
him  to  return  home  in  fccurlty.  He  publifiied,  i.  An  edition 
cf  Thuanus,  in  feven  volumes,  folio.  2.  The  life  of  the  firil 
Duke  of  Ormond,  three  volumes,  folio.  3.  The  hiltory 
cf  England,  4 volumes,  folio.  4.  A Colleftion  of  ori- 
ginal letters  and  jiapers  concerning  .the  aflalrs  of  England, 
two  volumes,  oftavo ; and  fume  other  works.  He  died  in 
April,  1734.  His  hiltory  of  England  ends  in  1654.  Hisdefign 
was  to  have  brought  it  dowm  to  the  Revolution  j for  which 
purpofe  he  had  taken  great  jiains  in  coj)}'ing  every  thing  valu- 
able that  could  be  met  with  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Ireland,  &c.  At  his  death,  all  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  widow,  who  atterwards  married  Mr.  Jernegan,  a mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Home.  'I  hey  are  now  dcjiofited  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  having  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Jernegan  to 
the  univerfity,  i7/^>  ^ valuable  conlideration.  Whillt 

they  were  in  this  gentleman’s  }iofiefiion,  the  earl  of  Hardwicke 
j'aid  20ol.  for  the  perufal  of  them.  For  a confideration  of 
300].  Mr.  Maepherfon  had  the  ufe  of  them  j and  from  thefe 
and  other  materials  compiled  his  hiltory  and  ftate-pajiers.  Mr. 
Carte  was  a man  of  a Itrong  conilitution  and  indefatigable 
application,  ^^'hen  the  ftndies  of  the  day  were  over,  he  would 
cat  heartily,  and  in  convcrl'ation  w’as  cheerful  and  entertaining. 

i^\KTi!.-blan£he,  a for  tot  white  paper,  ligned  at  the  bottom 
with  a perfon's  name,  and  foinetimes  allb  fealed  with  a fcal, 
giving  another  j)erlon  jnwer  to  fuj'erferibe  what  conditions  he 
]jleafes.  Much  like  this  is  the  French  bluuc  figne,  a paper 
without  writing,  except  a fignature  at  the  bottom,  given  by 
contending  parties  to  arbitrators  or  friends,  to  fill  up  with  the 
conditions  they  jndge  reafonable,  in  order  to  end  the  dillcrence. 

CAiriEL,  an  agreement  bctw'cen  turn  Hates  for  the  exchange 
of  their  prifoners  of  war. 

Caktel  fignifies  alfo  a letter  of  defiance  or  a challenge  to 
decide  a controveriy  either  in  a tournament  or  in  a fingle  com- 
bat. Sec  Duel. 

C SKI  hi.- Ship,  a fliip  commillioncd  in  time  of  war  to  ex- 
change the  yirifoiiers  of  any  two  hoftile  powers  5 alfo  to  rai-ry^ 
any  part  icular  requeft  or  propofal  Irom  one  to  another  ; for  thus 
reafon  the  officer  wlio  commaiuLs  her  is  particularly  ordered  to 
carry  110  cargo,  ammunition,  or  imjdcuients  of  war,  except  a 
fingle  gun  for  the  jnirpok  of  firing  lignals. 

CAR'!  LS  (R  ne  de.s),  dcl'cended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Toumlne  in  ikance,  was  one  of  the  inoft  eminent  plillofophcr.s 
and  mathematicians  in  the  17th  century.  At  the  Jefuits  Col- 
lege at  La  Flcche,  he  made  a veiy  great  progrels  in  the  learned 
languages  and  polite  literature,  and  became  acquainted  with 
l'’atlier  Madcmic.  His  father  defigned  him  for  the  army  j but 
hi.s  tender  conftitutlon  then  not  fierniittlrig  him  to  expofe  him- 
lelt  to  fuch  latlgi.' he  wa.*i  knt  for  to  Paris,  where  lie  lauurhed 
into  gaming,  in  which  he  had  prodigious  fuc-cels.  Here  Mar- 
Ivniic  perfuaded  him  to  return  to  lljly;  which  he  purfued  till 


he  went  to  Holland,  in  May  i6t6,  where  he  engaged  as  a 
volunteer  among  tne  prince  ol  Orange’s  troojis.  Wtiile  he  lay 
in  garrifon  at  Breda,  he  wrote  a trealtfe  on  mujic,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  feveral  of  his  w'orks.  lie  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Rochelle  in  1628  •,  returned  to  Paris  j and,  a few’  days  after  his 
return,  at  an  aliembly  of  men  of  learning  in  the  honfe  of 
Monfignor  Bagni,  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
ex’plain  his  fentlments  with  regard  to  ]-hilulwph}',  when  lIic 
nuncio  urged  him  to  publilh  his  fyftem.  Upi  n this  he  went 
to  Amfterdam,  and  from  thence  to  Franeker,  where  he  began 
his  mdaphyjical  meditat'iflns,^ni\  Civtvf  difcourfe  on  nutcors. 
He  made  a Ihort  tour  to  England;  and,  not  far  from  London, 
made  foine  obfeivations  concerning  the  declination  of  the  mag- 
net. He  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  finiflicd  his  ireaiiji  on 
the  n.vorld.  His  books  made  a great  nolfe  in  France;  and 
Holland  thought  of  nothing  but  dilcarding  the  old  philofophy, 
and  following  his.  Voetius  being  cholen  reftcr  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Utrecht,  caufed  his  iihilufophy  to  be  prohibited,  and 
wrote  againft  him ; but  he  immediately  jnibliihed  a vindication 
of  himfclf.  In  1647  he  took  a journey  into  France,  where 
the  king  fettled  a penlion  of  3000  livres  upon  him.  Chriffina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  having  invited  him  into  that  kingdom,  he 
went  thither,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  civilitv 
by  her  niajefty,  wdio  engaged  him  to  attend  her  every  morning, 
at  five  o’clock,  to  inftruft  her  in  philofophy,  and  defired  him 
to  revile  and  digeft  all  his  writings  which  were  uiqmbllflied,. 
and  to  form  a complete  body  of  philofophy  from  them..  She 
likewife  propofed  to  allow  him  a revenue,  and  to  form  an  aca- 
demy of  which  he  was  to  be  the  diredtor.  But  thofe  ddigns 
were  broken  off  by  his  death  in  16.50.  His  body  was  interred 
at  Stockholm,  and  17  years  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  where 
a magnificent  monument  was  crefted  to  him  in  the  church  of 
St.  Genevieve  du  Mont.  The  great  Dr.  Halley,  in  a paper 
concerning  optics,  obferves,  that  though  fome  of  the  ancients 
mention  refraftion  as  an  efteft  of  tranl'parcnt  mediums,  Des 
Cartes  was  the  firft  who  difeovered  the  laws  of  refraftion,  and 
reduced  dioptrics  to  a fcience.  As  to  kls  philofophy,  Dr.  Keil, 
in  his  Introduftion  t.o  his  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet’s  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  fays,  that  Des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  ap]>lylng 
geometry  to  natural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  l)  Hem  is  one 
continued  blunder  on  account  of  his  negligence  in  ihat  point; 
the  laws  obferved  by  the  planets  in  their  revolutions  round  the 
fun  not  agreeing  with  his  theory  of  vortices.  His  philolophy 
has  accordingly  given  way  to  the  more  accurate  difcoverics  and 
demonftrations  of  the  Newtonian  lyltem. 

CARTPISIANS,  a feft  of  jfiiilofophers,  who  adhered  to  the 
fj'ftcm  of  Des  Cartes,  founded  on  the  two  following  principles, 
the  one  mct.-iphylical,  the  other  phyfical.  ’i’lie  metaphyfical 
one  is,  I think,  theufore  I um  : the  j)hylical  principle  is,  that 
nothing  cxijis  hut  Juhjlancc.  Subllancc  he  makes  of  two  kimls  ; 
the  one  a fubftance  that  thinks,  the  other  a fnbftance  extended ; 
whence  a6hial  thought,  and  aftual  extenfion,  arc  the  cffcnce  of 
fubftance.  The  ellcnce  of  matter  being  thus  fixed  in  extenfion, 
the  Cartcfians  conclude  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  nor  any  j^ol- 
fibility  thereof  in  nature  ; but  that  the  univcrle  is  abluhUcly 
full:  mere  f)>ace  is  excluded  by  this  principle ; bccaufc  exten- 
fion being  implied  in  the  idea  of  fpace,  matter  is  lb  too. 
Upon  thele  principles,  the  Cartcfians  explained  mechanically 
how  the  world  was  formed,  and  how  the  preleut  cclefiial  phe- 
nomena came  to  take  place. 

CARTHACE,  a famed  city  of  antiquity,  the  cajiltal  of 
Africa  Propria;  ami  which,  lor  many  years,  dilputed  wkh 
Rome  the  lirvcreigiity  of  the  world.  According  to  Velleius 
Patcrerdus,  thi.s.  city  was  built  O5,  accuahiig  to  Jultin  and 
'J’rogus  72,  according  to  others  joo  or  140  years  before  the 
foundations  of  Rome  were  laid.  It  is  on  all  haikls  agreed,  that 
the  I'btPniiiaus  were  the  founders.  The  beginning  ot  the 
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i'arlhaginlan  hiftor)%  like  that  of  all  otlier  nations,  is  olifcurc 
and  uncertain.  About  50J  )i.-ars  before  the  birth  of  Chrilf, 
the  Carthaginians  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Homans.  It 
related  chielly  to  matters  of  nar  igation  and  commerce.  From 
It  we  learn,  that  the  whole  iiland  of  Sardinia,  and  part  of  Si- 
edy,  were  then  fubjccd  to  Carthage  j that  they  were  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  coalts  of  Italy,  and  had  made  fome  at- 
tempts upon  them  before  this  time  ; and  that,  even  at  this  early 
period,  a fpirit  of  jealoufy  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
republics.  The  charaiiter  tranfmitted  of  the  Carthaginians  is 
extremely  bad  3 but  we  have  it  only -on  the  authority  of  the 
Homans,  who  being  their  Implacable  enemies  cannot  be  much 
relied  on.  As  to  their  religion,  manners,  be.  thefe  were  much 
the  fame  with  the  Fhoenicians,  of  which  they  were  a colony. 

On  the  mins  of  Carthage  there  now  Hands  only  a fmall  vil- 
lage called  Mclcbii.  The  few  remains  of  Carthage  confifr  only 
of  fome  fragments  of  walls  and  17  cifterns  for  the  reception  of 
rain-water.  I’hefe  are  to  be  fecn  on  the  coalt  of  the  ]\Iediter-‘ 
rancan,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Tunis,  near  a promontoiy  called 
C\ipc  Carthage.  Long.  10.  25.  £.  Lat.  70.  N.  The 
prefent  ruins  are  by  no  means  the  remain.^  of  the  ancient  city 
deltroyed  by  the  Romans  3 who,  afier  taking  it,  entirely  erafed 
it,  and  ploughed  up  the  verr'  foundations;  fo  tndy  did  they 
adhere  to  the  well-known  advice  perpetually  inculcated  by  Cato 
the  Elder,  Ddenda  cjl  Caribagn.  It  was  again  built  b)’’  the 
Gmcchi  family,  who  comlucted  a colony  to  re-people  it ; and 
continually  increaling  in  fplciukmr,  it  became  at  length  the 
capital  of  Africa  under  thc*Homan  emperors.  It  tidififled 
near  700  years  after  it.'  tirft  demolition,  until  it  was  entirely 
dellroyed  by  the  Samcens  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centniy. 

It  is  a lingidar  clrcaimftance,  that  the  two  cities  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  fliould  have  been  built  jnlt  oppofite  one  to  the  other; 
the  bay  of  Tunis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  being  in  a direct 
line. 

jVfTt’-C.\RTH.rGE,  a confiJerable  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Collarica.  -It  is  a very  rich  trading  place.  W.  long. 
86.  7.  N.  lat.  9.  5, 

CARTHAGEXA,  a large,  rich,  and  ftrong  town  of  S. 
America,  on  the  coaft  of  Tena  Firma,  with  a bithop’s  fee,  and 
one  of  the  heft  harbours  in  America.  The  entrance  is  fo  nar- 
row, that  only  one  Ihip  can  enter  at  a time ; and  it  is  defended 
by  three  forts.  All  the  revenues  of  the  king  of  Spain  from 
New  Grenada  and  Terra  Firma  ai'e  brought  to  this  place.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Englifli  in  i j8;p  and  by  the  French  in  1697, 
who  found  a great  booty  : but  admiral  Vernon,  in  1741,  though 
he  had  taken  the  caftlcs,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  fiege. 
Long.  7 5.  22.  W.  Lat.  10.  27.  X’. 

C.\KTH.\GK>J.\,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Murcia,  and  capital  of  a territory  of  the  fame  name  ; Iniilt 
by  Afdrubal,  a Carthaginian  general,  and  named  after  Car- 
thage. It  has  the  heft  harbour  in  all  Spain,  but  nothing  ell'e 
very  confiderable  ; the  bilhop’.s  fee  being  transferred  to  Toledo. 
In  17061!  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Leake;  hut  the  duke  of 
Berwick  retook  it  afler.vards.  W,  long.  o.  58.  Xk  lat. 

37- 

C.ARTIIAMUS,  in  botany;  a gerius  of  the  order  of  poly- 
gainia  reqnalis,  belonging  to  the  fyngeiiefia  dais  of  jilanl.s,  and 
in  the  natural  methotl  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Comfojit.r, 
'^J’he  calyx  is  ovate,  imbri';atcd  with  fcales,  clofe  below,  and 
augmented  v/ith  I'uliovate  foliaccous  appendices  at  top.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  nine  fpecles  ; hut  the  .only  remarknlile  one 
Is  the  timSlorius,  with  a fatiron-colourcd  flower.  I'his  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  fome  of  the  warm  jiarts  of  Afia.  It  i.s 
at  prel'ent  cultivated  in  manv  parts  of  Europe,  and  alfo  in  the 
Ivcvant,  froii^  whence  great  ipiantities  of  it  are  annually  im- 
ported into  Rritain  for  the  purpnfes  of  dveing  and  painting. 
It  is  an  anmuil  plant,  aivl  riles  with  a Itiff  ligneous  ftalk,  about 


two  feet  and  a half  or  three  feet  In  height,  dividing  upwaMs 
into  manj'  branches,  garnilhed  with  oval  pointed  leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches.  The  Hmvers'  grow  finglc  at  the  extre- 
mity of  each  branch ; the  heads  of  the  llowers  are  large,  in- 
doled  in  a fcaly  empalcinent ; each  fcale  is  broad  at  I he  bale, 
flat,  and  tormed  like  a leaf  of  the  plant,  terminating  in  a 
lliarp  Ipine.  The  lower  part  of  the  empalenient  fpreads  open  ; 
but  the  fcales  above  dofely  embrace  the  florets,  which  are  of  a 
tine  fatlron  colour,  and  are  the  part  ufed  for  the  puqiofes  above 
mentioned.  The  good  quality  of  this  commodity  is  in  the  co- 
lour, which  is  of  a bright  faftron  hue  : and  in  this  the  BritilE 
carthamus  very  often  fails ; for  if  there  happens  much  rain 
during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  Hower,  the  Howers  change  to 
a dark  or  dirty  yellow,  as  they  likewile  do  if.  the  Howers  arc 
gathered  with  any  molHure  remaining  upon  them.  The  jilants 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  drills,  at  two 
feet  and  a half  dlHaiicc  from  one  another,  in  which  the  feeds 
fliould  be  fcattered  fingly.  The  plants  will  appear  in  lel.s  than 
a month  ; and  in  three  weeks  or  a month  after,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  hoe  the  ground  ; at  which  time  the  plants  thcmld  be  left 
lix  inches  diHaiit : after  this  they  will  require  a fecond  hoeing; 
when  they  muH  be  thinned  to  the  dillance  at  which  they  are  to 
remain.  If  after  this  they  are  hoed  a third  time,  they  will 
rec]iiire  no  farther  care  till  they  come  to  Hov/er;  when,  if  the 
fafllower  is  intended  for  ufe,  the  florets  Ihuuld  be  cut  olf  from 
the  flowers  as  they  come  to  pcrftdion  : but  this  muH  be  per- 
formed when  they  are  pcrfeftly  dr^' ; and  then  they  Ihould  be 
dried  in  a kiln  with  a moderate  tire,  In  the  fame  manner  as  the 
tme  faH'ron.  Rut  In  thofc  flowers  which  are  propagated  for 
feeds,  the  florets  muH  be  cut  oft',-  or  the  feeds  will  prove  abor- 
tive. The  feeds  of  carthamus  have  been  celebrated  as  a ca- 
thartic ; hut  they  operate  verj'  flowly,  and  for  the  moft  part 
dilorder  the  Homach  and  bowels,  efpecially  when  given  in  fub- 
ftance.  Triturated  with  diHilled  aromatic  waters,  they  form 
an  emulfion  lefs  offenfive,  but  inferior  in  efHcacy  to  the  more 
common  purgatives.  They  .are  greedily  eaten  by  a fpecies  of 
Eg)'ptian  pan'ot,  though  to  other  birds  or  bealts  they  are  faid 
to  prove  poifonous. 

CARTHUSIANS,  a religious  order  foimdcd  in  the  year 
1080,  by  one  Rrudo.  The  Carthnfians,  fo  called  from  tlie 
defert  of  Chart reu.v,  the  place  of  their  inHitutipn,  are  remark- 
able for  the  auHerity  of  their  rule.  They  are  not  to  go  out  of 
their  cells,  except  to  church,  without  leave  of  their  fuperior,  nor 
fpcak  to  any  perfon  without  leave.  Tliey  muH  not  keep  any 
portion  of  their  meat  or  drink  till  next  (lay;  their  bed.s  are  of 
Hraw,  covered  with  a felt ; their  clothing  two  hair-cloths,  two 
cowls,  two  pair  of  hofe,  and  a cloak,  all  coarl'e.  In  the  refec- 
tory, they  are  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  dith,  their  hands  on  the 
table,  their  attention  on  the  reader,  and  their  hearts  Hxed  on 
God.  Women  are  not  allowed  hJ  come  into  their  rhnrche'. 
It  is  computed  that  thertfare  172  houfes  of  CarthufianS ; whereof 
five  are  of  Anns,  who  pradlifc  the  fame  auflerities  as  the 
Monks.  They  are  divided  into  16  provinces  ; e.ach  of  them  ha.s 
two  vilitors.  d'here  have  been  feveral  canonized  faints  of  this 
order,  four  cardinals,  70  archbilliops  and  bilhops,  and  a great 
many  very  learned  writers. 

CARTUUsi.\x-/’(wt'r/iT,  the  fame  with  the  exploded  medicine 
called  kermes-minend.  See  Kkumks. 

CARTILAGE,  in  anatomy,  a body  approaching  to  the  na- 
ture of  hone ; but  fmooth,  flexible,  and  cluftic.  See  Anato- 
my, p. 168. 

CARTILAGINOUS,  in  ichthyology,  a title  given  to  all  fifli 
whofe  mnlcles  are  fupported  by  cartilages  inHcaci  of'bones  : and 
romjirehends  the  fame  genera  of  fifli  to  which  Linnrrus  has 
(riven  the  name  ol  (imphtbui  navtts : but  the  word  ampbifui 
ought  properly  to  be  confined  to  fuch  animals  as  inhabit  both 
elcnicnts  ; and  can  live,  without  any  inconvenience,  for  2 corti- 
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derablc  time,  eiilicr  on  land  or  in  water;  Au:h  ar.  turtoilV:}, 
frog!?,  and  le^eral  Ipccies  of  lizards;  and  among  the  (juadni- 
peds,  hippopotami,  &c.  Ucc.  Many  of  tlie  cartilaginous  rilh 
are  viviparous,  being  excluded  from  an  egg,  which  is  hatched 
within  them.  The  egg  conlills  of  a white  and  a yolk  ; a id  is 
lixlged  in  a cafe  formed  of  a thick  tough  fubtlance,  not  unlike 
fofteiied  horn  : fuch  are  the  eggs  of  the  ny  zr\<\Jbdrk  kinds. 
Some  again  differ  in  this  refpedt,  and  are  oviparous  : luch  is 
tht  Jhirgam,  and  others.  They  breathe  either  through  certain 
apertures  beneath,  as  in  the  rdys ; on  their  fides,  as  in  ihcjbarks, 
&C.  or  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  in  the  pipe-jijb : for  they 
have  not  covers  to  their  gills  like  the  bony  tifl>. 

CAllTMEL,  a town  of  Lancafliire  in  England.  It  is  feated 
among  the  hills  called  Cartmel-fells,  not  far  from  the  fea,  and 
near  the  river  Kent : adorned  with  a very  handfome  church, 
built  in  the  form  of  a crols  like  a cathedral.  The  market  is 
■well  fupplied  with  corn,  Aieep,  and  fifli.  W.  long.  2.  43. 
N.  lat.  34.  15. 

CARTON,  or  Cartoon,  in  painting,  a defign  drawn  on 
ffrong  paper,  to  be  aftenvards  calked,  through,  and  transferred 
on  the  frelh  plafter  of  a wall  to  be  painted  in  trefco.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  a defign  coloured,  for  working  in  mofalc,  tapefliy,  &c. 
'Idle  word  is  from  the  Italian  Cartoui,  (barta  “ paper,”  and  oni 
“ large”)  denoting  many  fheets  of  paper  pafted  on  canvas,  on 
W'hich  large  defigns  are  made,  whether  coloured  or  with  clplks 
only.  Of  thefe  many  are  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  particularly  by 
Domenichino.  Thole  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  which  are  at 
Hampton  Court,  were  made  for  paintings  in  the  old  ducal 
palace  at  Mantua.  But  the  moft  famous  performances  of  this 
fort  are  thofe  of  Raphael. 

The  Cartoons  of  liapbael,  fo  dcfervedly  applauded  through- 
out Eurojie,  are  feveu  in  number,  and  form  only  a fmall  part  of 
the  facred  hiftorical  defigns  e.xecutcd  by  that  great  artilt,  while 
engaged  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  under  the  auf'jiices  of 
Idipcs  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  When  tinilhed,  they  were  fent 
to  Elanders,  to  be  copied  in  tapelby,  for  adorning  the  pontifical 
apartments. : which  tapelbics  were  not  fent  to  Rome  till  feveral 
years  after  the  deccafe  of  Raphael,  and  even  in  all  probability 
were  not  tiniflied  and  fent  there  before  the  terrible  fack  of  that 
city  in  the  time  of  Clement  VII.  when  Raphael’s  fcholars  were 
fled  from  thence,  and  none  left  to  enquire  after  the  original 
< .'artoons,  which  lay  neglefted  in  the  ftore-rooms  of  the  manu- 
l.ittory.  'I'he  great  revolution  alfo  which  followed  in  the  Low 
C’ountries  prevailed  their  being  noticed  amidll  the  entire  negleft 
of  the  works  of  art.  It  was  therefore  a moft  fortunate  circum- 
ftance  that  thefe  leven  efcaped  the  wreck  of  the  others,  which 
were  torn  in  pieces,  and  remain  difperfed  as  fragments  in  dif- 
ferent colleCitious.  Thefe  feven  were  pnrehafed  by  Rubens  for 
Charles  I.  and  they  have  been  fo  roughly  handled  from  the  firft, 
that  holes  were  pricked  for  the  weavers  to  jiouuce  the  outlines ; 
and  other  {>arts  Were  al moft  cut  through  in  tracing  them.  In 
this  ftate  too  they  as  fortunately  efcaped  the  fale  amongft 
the  royal  colleiftion,  by  the  difproportionate  appraifement  of 
thefe  feven  at  300I.  and  the  nine  ])ieccs,  being  the  Triumph  of 
Julius  C.'cfar  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  appraifed  at  loool.  They 
feem  to  have  been  taken  little  notice  of  till  King  W illiam  built 
a gallery,  purpolely  to  receive  them,  at  Hampton  Court; 
whence  they  were  moved  to  the  Queen’s  Palace;  but  they  arc 
now  at  ^V'indfor  Callle,  where  they  may  be  feen. 

CARTOUCHE,  in  architcdlure  and  I’culpture,  an  ornament 
reprefenting  a Icroll  of  jtajrer.  It  Is  ufually  a Hat  member, 
with  wavings,  to  reprefent  fome  infcripliun,  device,  cypher,  or 
ornament  of  armoury.  They  are,  in  architecture,  much  the 
lame  as  moflillions ; only  thefe  are  let  under  the  cornice  in 
wainfeoting,  and  thole  under  the  cornice  of  the  caves  of  a 
houfe. 

Caktoccui;,  in  the  military  art,  a.,cafe  of  wood,  about  three 
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inches  thick  at!  the  bottom,  girt  with  marlin,  holding  about 
four  hundred  mulket-balls,  beddes  fix  or  eight  balls  of  iron,  of 
a pound  weight,  to  be  tired  out  of  a hobit,  for  the. defence  of. a 
pat's,  Kc.  A cartouche  is  fometimes  made  of  a globular  form, 
and  tilled  with  a ball  of  a pound  weight ; and  Ibmetimes  it  is 
made  for  the  guns,  being  of  a ball  of  half  or  quarter  of  a pound 
weight,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gun,  tied  in  form  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  on  a tompion  of  wood,  and  coated  over. 

CARTRIDGE,  in  the  military  art,  a cafe  of  pafteboard  or 
parchment,  holding  the  cxa6t  charge  of  a tire-arm.  Thofe  for 
mulkets,  carabines,  and  piftols,  hold  both  the  powder  and  ball 
for  the  charge ; and  thofe  of  cannon  and  mortars  are  ufually  in 
cafes  of  pafteboard  or  tin,  fometimes  of  wood,  half  a foot  long, 
adapted  to  the  caliber  of  the  piece. 

Cartridge-AVv,  a cafe  of  wood  or  turned  ii'on,  covered 
with  leather,  holding  a dozen  mulket-cartrldgcs.  It  is  worn 
upon  a belt,  and  hangs  a little  lower  than  the  right  pocket- 
hole. 

CARTW'^RIGHT  (William),  an  eminent  divine  and  poet, 
born  at  Northway,  nearTewkfburys  in  Gloucefterihire,  in  Sep- 
tember 1611.  Pie  tiniflied  his  education  at  Oxford ; aftenvards 
went  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a moft  florid  preacher  in  the 
univerflty.  In  1643  he  had  the  place  of  fuccentor  in  tlie 
church  of  Salitbury  ; and,  in  1643,  chofen  junior  proftor 
in  the  univerflty.  lie  was  alfo  metaphyfical  reader  there.  W^it, 
judgment,  elocution,  a graceful  perfon  and  behaviour,  occa- 
lioned  that  encomium  of  him  from  dean  P’ell,  “ That  he  was 
the  utmpft  that  man  could  come  to.”  He  was  an  expert  lin- 
guift ; an  excellent  orator ; and  at  the  fame  time  was  efteemed 
an  admirable  poet.  There  are  extant  of  his,  four  plays,  and 
fome  poems.  He  died'in  1643,  aged  33. 

CARVAGE,  carvagium,  the  fame  with  Carrucagk.  Henry 
III.  is  faid  to  have  taken  carvage,  that  is,  two  marks  of  filver 
of  every  knight’s  fee,  towards  the  marriage  of  his  filTer  Ifabella 
to  the  emperuj-.  Carvage  could  only  be  impofed  on  the  tenants 
in  capite. 

Carvage  alfo  denotes  a privilege  whereby  a man  is  exempt- 
ed from  the  fervice  of  carrucage. 

CARUCATURIUS,  in  ancient  law  books,  he  that  held  land 
in  foccage,  or  by  plough  tenure. 

CARUCATh).  See  Cakkucate. 

CARVER,  a cutter  of  figures  or  other  devices  in  wood.  See 
Carving.  Carvers  anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  called  foulp- 
who  were  dift'erent  from  calatovos,  or  engravers,  as  thefe 
laft  wrought  in  metal. 

Carver  is  alfo  an  officer  of  the  table,  whofe  bufmefs  is  to 
cut  up  the  meat,  and  diftribute  it  to  the  guefts.  I'lie  word  Is 
formed  from  the  I.alin  earptor,  which  fignifies  the  lame.  'I'he 
Romans  alfo  called  \nm,carpus,  fometimes  fc\[f'or,Jcinih'ndi  ma- 
gi/hr,  and  Jlnuior.  In  the  great  families  at  Rome,  the  carver 
was  an  officer  of  fome  figure.  There  were  niafters  to  leach 
them  the  art  regularly,  by  means  of  figures  of  animals  cut  in 
wood.  I’he  Greeks  alfo  had  their  carvers,  called  q.  d. 

dcrihitords,  or  dijlributors . In  the  primitive  times,  the  mailer 
of  the  feaft  carved  for  all  Ins  guefts.  'I’hus  in  Homer,  when 
Agamemnon's  amballadi>rs  w'cre  entertained  at  Achilles's 
table,  the  hero  himfelf  ccirved  the  nieat.  Of  later  times,  the 
fame  office  on  folemn  occafions  was  executed  by  fome  of  the 
chief  men  of  S()arta.  Some  derive  the  cultom  of  diftributing 
to  every  gueil  his  portion,  from  thole  early  ages  when  the 
Greeks  tirlt  left  oft'  feeding  on  acorns,  and  learned  the  ufe  of  corn. 
'I’lie  new  diet  was  I'o  great  a delicacy,  that  to  prevent  the  guefts 
from  (|uarrelling  abotit  it,  it  was  found  ncoellaiy  to  make  a fair 
diftribntion.  In  Scotland,  the  king  has  an  hereditary  carver  in 
the  family  of  Anllruthcr. 

CAIIUI,  or  Cauvi,  in  botany.  See  Carom. 

C ARVING,  in  a general  I'enfc,  the  art  or  a<ft  of  cutting 
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fafliioning  a hard  bod}',  by  means  of  fome  fharp  inftrument, 
fl'pecially  a chilfel.  In  this  fenfe  carving  iiududes  ftatuarj'  and 
engraving,  as  well  as  cutting  in  wood.  In  a more  particular 
fenic,  how'cver,  it  is  the  art  of  engraving  or  cutting  figures  in 
wood,  which,  acconling  to  Pliny,  is  prior  both  to  ftatuaiy  and 
painting.  To  carve  a figure  or  defign,  it  muft  be  firft  drawn 
or  parted  on  the  wood;  which  done,  the  rell  of  the  block,  not 
covered  by  the  lines  of  the  defign,  are  to  be  cut  away  with 
little  narrow-pointed  knives.  The  wood  fittert  for  the’  ute  is 
that -which  is  hard,  tough,  and  dole,  as  beech,  but  efpecially 
box  : to  prepare  it  for  drawing  the  defign  on,  they  wath  It  over 
with  white-lead  tempered  in  water;  which  better  enables  it 
either  to  bear  ink  or  the  crayon,  or  even  to  take  the  impreflion 
by  chalking.  When  the  defign  is  to  be  parted  on  the  wood, 
this  whitening  is  omitted,  and  they  content  themfelvcs  with 
feeing  the  wood  well  planed.  Then  wiping  over  the  printed 
fide  of  the  figure  with  gum  tragacanth  dillblved  in  water,  they 
clap  it  fmooth  on  the  wood,  and  let  it  dr}' : which  done,  they 
w'et  it  {lightly  over,  and  fret  off  the  furface  of  the  paper  gentl}', 
till  all  the  Itrokes  of  the  figure  appear  diltindly.  This  done, 
they  fall  to  cutting  or  carving,  as  above. 

CARUM,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  chifs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  45th  order,  UmbcllaLe.  The  fruit  is  ovate, 
oblong,  and  rtriated;  the  involucrum  monophyllous ; the  petals 
are  cannated  or  keel-lhaped  below,  and  emarginated  by  their 
infleftion.  The  fpecies  are,  i.  The  carici,  or  caraway  of  the 
fliops,  grows  naturally  In  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  a bien- 
nial plant,  which  riles  trom  feeds  one  year,  flowers  the  next, 
and  perilhes  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  It  hath  a taper  root 
like  a parl'nip,  but  much  fmaller,  which  runs  deej)  into  the 
ground,  fending  out  many  I'mall  fibres,  and  hath  a Itrong  aro- 
,matic  tafte.  From  the  root  arife  one  or  two  fmooth,  folid, 
channelled  llalks,  about  two  feet  high,  garnillied  with  winged 
leaves,  ■ having  long  naked  foot-lbalks.  3.  The  h'tjpamcum  is 
alfo  a biennial,  and  is  a native  of  Spain.  It  riles  with  a rtronger 
ftalk  than  the  former,  which  feldom  grows  more  than  a foot 
and  a half  high ; but  is  clofely  garnilhed  with  fine  narrow 
leav'es  like  thofe  of  dill.  Both  thefe  plants  are  jiropagated  by 
feeds,  which  ought  to  be  fown  in  autumn.  Sheep,  goats,  ami 
fwinc,  eat  this  plant;  cows  and  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 
Parkinfon  fays,  the  }'oung  roots  of  caraway  are  better  eating 
than  parfnips.  The  tender  leaves  may  be  boiled  with  pot-herbs. 
The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm  jmngcnt  tarte. 
They  are  ufed  in  cakes,  inciurtcd  with  fugar,  as  fwcetmeats, 
and  dirtilled  with  fjiirituous  liquors,  for  the  fake  of  the  Havour 
they  afford.  Ibey  are  frequently  emjdoyed  as  a medicine  in 
flatulent  colics  and  complaints  of  the  llomach. 

CARUNCULA,  or  c.vuunci.e,  in  anatomy,  a term  denot- 
ing a little  raw  wart  or  piece  of  flclh.  The  term  is  a]>plied  to 
le\eral  parts  of  the  human  body.  Thus, 

Myrtiformes,  in  anatomy,  denote  flefhy  knobs 
about  the  fize  of  a myrtle-berr}',  fnppofecl  to  owe  their  origin  to 
the  breaking  of  the  hymen  in  coitu.  See.  AnTiVtomy,  p.  209. 

t’AUUNCLES  hi  the  urethra,  have  been  fiirl  to  proceed  from  a 
gonurrheea,  or  an  idccration  of  the  urethra;  but  late  anatoinifts, 
t)articularly  Mr.  Hunter,  have  denied  that  fuch  fubflruices  are 
ever  difeovertd  on  dilfedlion,  except  at  a very  Ihort  way  down 
th;  urethra. 

CARl/S,  a fudden  deprivation  of  fenfe  and  motion,  affebVmg 
thewiiole  b(jdy.  See  AIedtcine. 

Carus  (INIarcas  Aurelius},  was  raifed  from  a low  rtation, 
by  his  great  merit,  to  be  emperor  of  Rome  in  282.  He  Ihowed 
hiinfelf  worthy  of  the  empire;  fubdued  its  enemies;  and  gave 
the  il<;maiis  a profpeft  of  happy  days,  when  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  by  lightning  in  284. 

CAR  WAR,  a town  of  Alia,  on  the  coaft  of  JNIalabaa'  in  the 


Eart  Indies,  and  where  the  Eart  India  Company  have  a faclorv, 
fortified  with  two  baltions.  The  valleys  about  it  abound  m 
corn  and  pepper,  which  lart  is  the  belt  i'n  the  Eart  Indie.-;.  I'he, 
woods  on  the  mountains  abound  with  quadrupeds,  fuch  as 
tigem,  wolve.s,  monkeys,  wild  hogs,  deer,  elks,  and  a fort  of 
beeves  of  a pnxligious  fize.  dbe  religion  of  the  natives  is 
Paganifm  ; and  they  have  a great  many  rtrange  and  fuperlli- 
tious  oufloms.  E.  long.  73.  7.  N.  lat.  i;;.  o. 

CAR\  (Lucius),  I.ord  vlfcount  Falkland,  a young  noble- 
man of  great  abililLcs  and  accom]dilhmcnts,  was  born  in  Ox- 
fordfliire  about  the  year  1610.  About  the  time  of  his  fathers 
death  in  1633,  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  ■ king' Charles  Land  afteiwards  fecretary  of  ftate.  Before 
the  aflembling  of  the  long  parliament,  he  had  devoted  hiinfelf 
to  literature,  and  every  jileafure  which  a fine  genius,  a generous 
difpofition,  and  an  opulent  fortune,  could  aft'ovd.  ^^Ten  called 
into  public  life,  he  rtood  foremort  in  all  attacks  on  the  high 
prerogatives  of  the  crown;  but  when  civil  convalfions  came  to 
an  extremity,  and  it  was  necelfary  to  choofe  a fide,  he  tempered 
his  zeal,  and  defended  the  limited  powers  that  remained  to  mo- 
narch}'. He  wrote  fcveral  things  both  poetical  and  political ; -- 

and  in  fome  of  the  king’s  declarations,  fuppofed  to  be  penned 
by  lord  Falkland,  we  find  the  firll  regular  definition  of  the 
Englirti  conftitution  that  occurs  in  any  compolition  publiflied  rt 
by  o il’norit}'.  His  predeceflbr,  the  fnil:  \ifcount  Cary,  was 
ennobled  for  being  the  firft  who  gave  king  James  an  account  of 
queen  Elizabeth’s  death. 

Caky  (Robert),  a learned  Englifh  chronologer,  born  in  De- 
vonfhire  about  the  year  1613.  On  the  reftoration  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  but  on  fome  pretext  was 
ejected  in  1664,  and  fpent  the  relt  of  his  days  at  his  reftory  of 
Portlemouth,  where  he  disd  in  1688.  He  publilhed  Palecloghn 
Chromed,  a chronolog}'  of  ancient  times,  in  three  parts,  didaC- 
tical,  apodeidlical,  and  canonical ; and  tranflated  the  hymns  of 
the  church  into  Latin  verfe. 

CARYATES,  in  antiquity,  a feftival  In  honour  of  Diana 
furnamed  Caryalh,  held  at  Car}'um,  a city  of  Laconia.  The 
chief  ceremony  was  a certain  dance  faid  to  have  been  invented 
by  Cartor  and  Pollux,  and  performed  by  the  virgins  of  the  place. 
During  Xerxes’  invafion,  the  Laconians  not  daring  to  appear 
and  celebrate  the  cuftomary  folenmity,  to  prevent  incurring  the 
anger  of  the  goddcls  by  fuch  an  intermiffion,  the  neighbouring 
fwains  are  faid  to  have  alleinblcd  and  lung  partorals  or  bucolijvij, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  origin  of  bucoVic  poetiy. 

CARYATIDES,  or  Cariai'es.  See  Architecture, 
p.  290. 

CARYL  (Jofeph),  a divine  of  the  lart  century,  bred  at  Ox- 
ford, and  fome  time  preacher  to  the  fociety  of  LIncoln’s-inn, 
an  employment  he  filled  with  much  apjdaufe.  He  became  a 
frequent  preacher  before  the  long  parliament,  a licenfer  ot  their 
books,  one  of  tlie  ail'embly  of  divine.s,  and  one  of  the  triers  for 
the  approbation  of  minillers ; in  all  which  capacities  he 
fliowed  himfelf  a man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  but 
with  great  zeal  againft  the  king’s  perlbn  and  caufe.  On  the 
rertoralion  of  Charles  II.  he  was  filenced  by  the  aft  of  untformi- 
t}',  and  lived  privately  in  London,  where,  bcfides  other  works,, 
he  diltinguilhed  himfelf  by  a laborious  ExpoJitioTi  af  the  Book 
of  yob)  and  died  In  1672. 

CARYLL  (John),  a late  Englifli  poet,  was  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  perfuafion,  bein.g  I'ecretary'to  queen  IMary  the  wile  ot 
Janies  II.  and  one  who  lollowed  the  lortunes  of  his  abdicating 
mailer;  who  rewarded  him,  lirll  with  knighthood,  and  then 
with  the  lamorary  titles  ol  earl  CUryll  and  baron  Hartford. 

1 low  long  he  Continued  in  that  l'er\'iee  is  not  known:  but  ho- 
was  in  Kngland  in  the  reign  ot  queen  Anne,  and  leconmiendetl 
the  lubjcfl  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  Air.  1 ope,  whc\  on 
it.s  j)ul.jicalion  addrelled  it  to  him.  Fie  was  alio  iRe  intiinatcx.  . 
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frientl  of  Pope’s  “ Unfortunate  Lady.”  He  was  the  author  of 
two  plays  ; I.  “ The  Englilh  Princel's,  or  the  Death  of  Richard 
III.  1667,”  4to.  2.  “ Sir  Solomon,  or  the  Cautious  Coxcomb, 
1671}”  4to.  ; and  in  1700  he  publilhed  “The  Pl’alms  of  David, 
tranllated  from  the  Vulgat,”  lamOi  In  Tonfon’s^  edition,  of 
Ovid’.s  Epiftles,  that  of  “ Brifeis  to  Achilles”  is  faid  to  be  by 
Sir  John  Caiyll  ; and  in  Nichols’s  Seleft  CollecSlion  of  Mit- 
cellany  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  the  fir  ft  Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  tranl- 
lated by  the  fame  ingenious  poet.  Pie  was  living  in  1717, 
and  at  that  time  mull  have  been  a very  old  man.  See  three 
of  his  letters  in  the  “ Additions  to  Pope,”  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14. 

CARYOCAR,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  tetragynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  quixi- 
quepartite,  the  petals  five,  the  llyles  more  frequently  four. 
The  fruit  is  a plum,  with  nuclei,  and  four  furrows  netted. 

CARYOPHYLLA’.I,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a very  nu- 
merous family  or  order  in  Linnsus’s  Fragments  of  a natural 
method ; containing,  befides  the  clafs  of  the  fame  name  in 
Tournefort,  many  other  plants,  which  from  t’neir  general  ap- 
pearance feem  pretty  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  following  are 
tire  genera,  viz.  Agroftema,  Cucubalus,  Dianthus,  Drypis, 
Gyplbphila,  Lychnis,  Saponaria,  Silene,  Velazia,  Alfme,  Are- 
naria,  Bufonia,  Ceraftium,  Cherleria,  Glinus,  Holofteum,  Loe- 
ftingia,  Moehringia,  Polycarpon,  Sagina,  Spergula, ' Stellaria, 
rtlinuartia,  iMollugo,  Urtegia,  Plxarnaceum,  Q.ueria.  All  the 
plants  of  this  order  are  herbaceous,  and  moftly  annual,  Some 
of  the  creeping  kinds  do  not  rife  an  inch,  and  the  talleft  exceed 
not  feven  or  eight  feet.  Set  Bot.vny,  Part  III. 

CARYOPHYLLUS„  fhe  Pink,  in  botany.  See  Di.vnthus. 

C.uiYOPHYLLUS,  tUe  Clove-tuee,  ill  botany ; a genus  of 
the  monog)'nia  ertUr,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  tbe  natural  method  ranking  under  the  19th 
order,  Hcfpcridces . The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous;  the  calyx  te- 
traph)  llou.s ; the  berry  monofpermous  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  ftower.  Of  this  there  is  but  one  fpccies,  viz.  the  aroma- 
ticus,  which  is  a native  of  the  iVIolucca  illands,  jiarticularly  of 
Amboyua,  where  it  is  principally  cultivated.  Tha  clove-tree 
referahles,  in  its  bark,  the  olive;  and  is  about  the  height  of  the 
laurel,  which  it  alfo  refembles  in  its  leaves.  No  verdure  is  ever 
feen  under  it.  It  has  a great  number  of  branches,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  paoduced  vaft  quantities  of  flowers,  that 
are  firll  white,  then  given,  and  at  laft  pretty  red  and  hard. 
"When  they  arrive  at  this  degree  of  maturity,  they  are,  properly 
Ipeaking,  do-vef.  As  they  dry,  they  alliune  a dark  ycllowilh 
call;  and,  when  gathered,  bccojne  of  a deep  brown.  The  fea- 
fon  for  gathering  the  cloves  is  from  Odlober  to  Februaiy.  The 
boughs  of  the  trees  are  then  i'trongly  lhaken,  or  the  cloves  beat 
down  with  long  reeds.  I.arge  cloths  are  I'pread  to  receive  them, 
and  they  are  afterwards  either  dried  in  the  fun  or  in  the  fmokc 
of  the  bamboo  cane.  The  cloves  which  efcaiie  the  notice  of 
thofe  who  gather  them,  and  are  purpofely  left  upon  the  tree, 
continue  to  grow  till  they  arc  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs ; ami 
thele  tailing  oft,  praluce  new  plants,  which  do  not  bear  in  let's 
than  eight  or  nine  years,  d'hofe  which  arc  called  vwlhcr  aloves 
are  inferior  to  the  toiymon  loit,'  but  aie  preferved  in  lugar  by 
the  Dutch,  and  in  long  voyages  eaten  after  their  meals  to  pro- 
mote digetiion. 

'i'hc  cl<jvc,  to  be  in  jrerfcAinn,  muft  be  full  fizcd,  heavy,  oily, 
aittl  eafily  broken  ; of  a line  fniell,  and  of  a hot  aromatic  taft'c, 
fo  as  almoft  to  burn  the  throat.  It  thould  make  the  fingers  fmart 
when  handled,  and  leave  an  oily  moifture  upon  them,  when 
prelied.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Jvurope,  it  is 
to  much  aflmired  as  to  be  thought  an  indll[icnfable  ingredient  in 
almoft  every  dith.  As  a medicine,  cloves  are  very  ftimulating, 
and  poifefs  in  an  eminent  degree  the  general  virtues  of  fub- 
ftances  of  that  clafs.  Their  pungency  refides  in  their  cllential 
oil,  which  is  fpecilically  heavier  than  water.  The  clove  tree  is 


never  cultivated  in  Europe.  At  Amboy na  the  Dutch  have  al  - 
lotted  the  inhabitants  4000  parcels  of  land,  on  each  of  which 
they  were  at  firft  allowed,  and  about  the  year  i/io  compelled, 
to  plant  about  trees,  amounting  in  all  to  500,000.  Each 
of  thefe  trees  produces  annually,  on  an  average,  more  than 
two  pounds  of  cloves  ; and  confequently  the  colleflive  produce 
muft  Weigh  more  than  a million.  The  cultivator  is  paid  with 
the  fpecie  that  is  conftantly  returned  to  their  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, and  receives  fome  unbleached  cottons  which  are  brought 
from  Coromandel. 

CARYOTA,  in  botany  ; a genus  belonging  to  the  natural- 
order  of  Palma:.  The  male  calyx  is  common,  the  corolla  tri  • 
partite ; the  ftamina  very  numerous : the  female  calyx  the 
fame;  the  corolla  tripartite;  one  piftil,  and  a difpermous 
berry. 

C./1lSA,  in  ancient  and  middle-age  writers,  is  ufed  to  denote 
a cottage  or  houfe.  Thus  Casa  Santa,  denotes  the  chapel  of 
the  holy  virgin  at  Loretto.  The  Saiiia  Caja  is  properly  the 
houfe,  or  rather  chamber,  in  which  the  blelfed  virgin,  is  laid  to 
have  been  born,  where  ftie  was  betrothed  to.  her  fpoufe  Jofeph, 
where  the  angel  faluted  her,  the  Holy  Ghoft  overftiadowed  her, 
and  by  conl'equence  where  the  Son  of  God  was  .conceived  or  in- 
carnated. Of  this  budding  the  Catholics  tell  many  wonderful 
ftorics  too  childifti  to  tranferibe.  The  Santa'  CaJa  of"‘holy 
chamber  cpnfifts  of  one  room,  forty-four  fpaiis  long,  eighteen 
broad,  and  twenty-three  high.  Over  the  chimney,  in  a niche. 
Hands  the  image  called  the  great  Maclona  or  liady,  four  feet 
high,  made  of  cedar,  and,  as  they^  fity,  wrought  by  St.  Luke, 
who  was  a carver  as  well  as  a phyficiaru  'The  mantle  or  robe 
flie  has  on,  is  cov'ered  with  innumerable  jewels  of  ineflimable 
value.  She  has  a crown,  which  was  given  her  by  Lords  XIIL. 
of  France,  and  a little  crown  for  her  fon. 

CASAL,  a ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  Montferrat,  with  a citadel 
-and  a bilhop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  from  the 
Spaniards  in  1940;  and  the  duke  of  Mantua  fold  it  to  the 
French  in  1681.  In  1695  it  was  taken  by  the  allies,  who 
demolilhed  the  fortifications,  but  the  French  retook  It,  and  for- 
tified it  again.  The  king  of  Sardinia  became  mailer  of  it  in 
1706,  from  whom  the  French  took  k in  1745;  however,  the 
king  of  Sardinia  got  polfellion  of  it  again  in  1746.  A terrible 
earthquake  happened  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1785. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Po,  37  miles  N.  E.  of  Turin.  Lon.  8. 
27.  E.  Lat.  45.  18.  N. 

CA&.\L-i1/<7^^^7or/?,  a ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  feated  on  the  river  Po,  20  miles  S.,  E.  of  Cremona. 
Lon.  TO.  35.  E.  Lat.  44.  56.  N. 

CyVSA  NOVA  (Marc  Anthony),  a Latin  poet,  born  at 
Rome,  liicceeded  particularly  in  epigrams..  The  poems  he 
compofed  in  honour  of  the  illuftrious  men.  of  Rome  are  alfo 
much 'admired.  He  died  in 

CASi\N,  a confiderable  town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  a king  • 
dom  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Puifiian  empire,  with  a ftrong 
callle,  a citadel,  and  an  archbifliop’s  fee.  The  country  about 
it  is  very  fertile  in  all  Ibrts  of  fruit,  corn,  and  pull'e.  It  carries 
on  a great  trade  in  furs,  and  finnilhes  wood  for  the  building  of 
Ihips.  The  kingdom  of  Gufan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Perma,  on  the  eaft  by  Siberia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Wolga, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  province  of  Alofcow.  E..  long.  53.  25.. 
N^iat.  55..  38.. 

t’ASAS  (Bartholomew  de  las),  bilhop  of  Chiapa,  diftingrfifti- 
ed  for  bi.s  humanity  and  zeal  for  the  converiion  of  the  lialians, 
was  burn  at  Seville  ui  J474;  and  went  with  his  father,  who 
failed  to  America  with  Chrillopher  ('olumbus  in  149, ^ At  his 
return  to  Spain  he  embraced  the  ftate  of  an  eccleiiafiic,  and 
obtained  a curacy  in  the  illand  of  Cuba;  but  fome  time  after 
quitted  his  cure  in  order  to  procure  liberty  for  the  Indian.«v 
whom  he  faw  treated  by  the  Spanim'ds  iri  the  moll  cruel  and. 
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'-■barbarous  manner,  which  naturally  gave  them  an  unconquer- 
able averfion  to  Chriltiauity.  Bartholomew  exerted  himtelf 
with  extraordinary  zeal,  for  50  years  together,  in  his  endeavours 
' to  perfuade  the  Spaniards  that  they  ought  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  equity  and  mildnefs;  for  which  he  fullered  a number  of 
perfecutions  from  his  countrymen.  At  lalt  the  court,  moved 
by  his  continual  remonflrances,  made  laws  in  favour  of  the  In- 
dians, and  gave  orders  to  the  governors  to  obferve  them,  and  fee 
them  executed.  He  died  at  IMadrid  in  1566,  aged  9a.  lie 
wrote  feveral  works,  which  breathe  nothing  but  humanity  and 
virtue.  The  principal  of  them  are,  i.  An- account  of  the  dc- 
Itruflion  of  the  Indies.  2.  Several  treatifes  in  favour  of  the 
Indies,  againft  Dr,  Sepulveda,  who  wrote  a book  to  jullify  the 
inhuman  barbarities  committed  by  the  Spaniards.  3.  Avery 
enrious,  and  now  fcarce  wotk  in  Latin,  on  this  queftiou, 
“ Whether  kings  or  princes  can,  confillently  with  confcience, 
or  in  virtue  of  any  right  or  title,  alienate  their  l'ubie61:s,  and 
place  them  under  the  dominion  of  another  fovereign*?” 

CASATI  (Paul),  a learned  Jefuit,  born  at  Placentia  in  1617, 
entered  early  among  the  Jefuitsj  and,  after  having  taught  ma' 
thematlcs  and  divinity  at  Rome,  was  fent  into  Sweden  to  queen 
Chrillina,  whom  he  prevailed  on  to-embrace  thepopifli  religion, 
ile  '.rote,  i.  Vacuum  profcripkim.  2.  T'm'a  machhns  mota. 
3.  Mcchanicorum  Uhn  odo.  4.  De  Igne  Dijfflrtat'wiics  ■,  which 
as  much  efteemed.  5,  De  Augelis  D^putatio  TbcoJog.  6.  Hy- 
drojlat'ica  D'ljfcrtat'iones.  7.  Optica:  Difpntationcs.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  wi'ote  this  treatife  on  optics  at  S8  years  of  age, 
and  after  he  was  blind.  'He  alfo  wrote  feveral  books  in  Italian. 

CASAUBON  (Ifaac),  was  born  at  Geneva  in  15^9  j and 
Henry  IV.  appointed  him  his  library-keeper  in  1603.  After 
this  prince’s  death,  he  went  into  England  with  Sir  Henry 
■Wotton,  ambalfador  from  King  James  I.  where  he  was  kindly 
•received  and  engaged  in  writing  againft  Baronius’s  Annals.  lie 
died  not  long  after  this,  an  161.}.;  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey,  where  a monument  was  erefted  to  him.  He 
was  deeply  Ikilled  in  the  Greek,  and  in  criticifm ; publiftied 
feveral  valuable  commentaries ; and  received  the  higheft  eiilo- 
giums  from  all  his  cotemporaries. 

Casaubon  (IMeric),  fon  of  the  jireceding,  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva in  1559.  He  was  bred  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts  in  1621.  The  fame  year  he  publiftied  a book  in 
defence  of  his  father  againft  the  calumnies  of  certain  Roman 
Catholics  5 which  gained  him  the  favour  of  King  James  I.  and 
a confiderable  reputati(m  abroad.  He  was  made  prebendary  of 
Canterbury  by  archbiftiop  Laud.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  loft  all  his  fpiritual  promotions,  but  ftill  continued  to 
publifti  excellent  works.  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  parliament’s  forces,  would  have  employed  his 
pen  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  late  w'ar ; but  he  declined 
it,  faying  that  his  fubjtjft  would  oblige  him  to  make  fuch  re- 
flefHons  as  wcmld  be  ungrateful,  if  not  injurious,  to  his  lord^ 
ftiip.  Notwithftanding  this  anfwer,  Cromwell,  fenfible  of  his 
worth,  ordered  three  or  four  hundred  pound.s  to  be  paid  to  him 
by  a bookfeller  in  London,  whole  name  was  Cromwell,  on  de- 
mand, without  requiring  from  him  any  acki\owledgment  of 
his  benefaiftor.  But  this  otfer  he  rejefted,  .thou^  his  circum- 
Itances  were  then  low.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  propofed 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the  library  at  St. 
■James’s,  that,  if  Cafaubon  would  gratify  Cromwell  in  the  re- 
queft  above  mentioned,  all  his  father’s  books  which  were  then 
in  the  royal  library,  having  been  purchafed  by  King  James, 
ftiould  be  reftored  to  him,  and  a pcnfiwn  of  300I.  a-year  paid 
to  the  family  as  long  as  the  youngeft  fon  of  Dr.  Cafaubon 
fhould  live  5 but  this  alfo  was  reftiled.  He  likewife  refilled 
bnndfome  ofl’ers  from  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  being  deter- 
mined to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  In  England.  At  the 
reftoration  he  recovered  all  his  preferments,  and  continued 


lyriting  till  his  death  in  1^71.  Hewas  the  aulhorof  an  Eng- 
lifti  tranilation  of  Marcu.-^  Aurelius  Antoninus’s  meditalioiis, 
and  of  Lucius  Florus ; editions  of  feveral  of  the  dallies,  with 
notes  j a treatife  of  ufe  and  cuftom  ; a tre:itife  of  enthulial'm  ; 
■with  many  other  works  j and  he  left  a number  of  MSS.  to  the 
■univerfity  of  (Jxford. 

CASARINA,  in  botany ; a genn.s  of  the  monandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants.  '^I'hc  male  has  the 
calyx  of  the  amentum  ; the  corolla  a bipartite  fmall  fcale. 
The  female  has  a calyx  of  the  amentum,  no  corolla  5 the  ftyle 
bipartite. 

CASCADE,  a fteep  fall  of  water  from  a higher  into  a lower- 
place.  The  word  is  P'rench,  formed  of  the  Italian  cafeata, 
which  figfiities  the  fame ; of  cajcarc,  to  fall ; and  that  from 
the  I.aiin  cadere,  Cafeades  are  either  natural,  as  that  at  Ti- 
voli, S:c.  or  artificial,  as  thofe  of  Verfaille.'i,  &c.  and  either 
falling  wiih  gentle  defeent,  as  thofe  of  Sceaux  ; or  in  form  of 
a buflet,  as  at  d’rianon ; or  down  freps,  in  form  of  a perron, 
as  at  St.  Cloud;  or  from  bafon  to  baton,  &c. 

CASCAIS,  a town  of  Eltremadura  in  Portugal,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tagus,  17  miles  call  of  Lilbon.  W, 
long.  10.  iij.  N.  lat.  38.  40. 

CASCARILIA.  See  Ci  .UTiA  and  Crotok. 

CASE,  among  grammarian.s,  implies  the  different  inflec- 
tions or  terminations  of  nojuis,  ferving  to  exprefs  the  dllferent 
relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  the  things  they  repre- 
fent.  See  Grammar. 

,Ca3k  allb  denotes  a receptacle  for  various  articles;  as  a cafe; 
of  knives,  of  lancets,  of  piftols,  2cc. 

Cask,  in  printing,  a large  flat  oblong  frame  placed  aftope, 
divided  into  feveral  compartments  or  little  fquare  cells ; in 
each  of  which  are  lodged  a number  of  types  or  letters  of  the 
fame  kind,  whence  the  compofitor  takes  them  out,  each  as  he 
needs  it,  to  compofe  his  matter.  See  Printing. 

Case  is  alfo  ufed  for  a particular  numlier  or  quantity  of  dif- 
ferent things.  Thus  a c4l'e  of  crown-glafs  contains  ufually  24 
tables,  each  table  being  nearly  circular,  and  about  three  feet 
fix  inches  diameter;  of  Newcaftle  glafs,  35  tables;  of  Nor- 
mandy glafs,  23. 

C ASF- Hcirdcuhig  of  Iron,  is  a fupcrficial  converfion  of  that 
'metal  into  fteel,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  converfion,  name- 
ly, by  cementation  with  vegetable  or  animal  coals.  This  ope- 
ration is  generally  praftifed  upon  fmall  pieces  of  iron  wrought 
into  tools  and  inftruments.to  which  a fuperficial  converfion  is 
fufticient ; and  it  may  be  performed  conveniently  bv  putting 
the  jiieces  of  iron  to  be  cafe-hardened,  together  with  the  ce- 
ment, Into  an  iron  box,  which  is  to  be  cloiely  flint,  and  expofed 
to  a red  heat  during  fome  hours.  By  this  cementation  a cer- 
tain thicknefs  from  the  furface  of  the  iron  will  be  converted 
into  fteel,  and  a proper  hardnefs  may  be  afterwards  given  by 
fudden  extinction  of  the  heated  pieces  of  converted  iron  into  a 
cold  fluid.  ’ See  Steel. 

CASE-(S7>ci!,  in  the  military  art,  muflvet-balls,  ftones,  old  iron, 
&c.  put  into  cafes,  and  fliot  out  of  great  guns. 

CASEMENT,  or  Casemate,  in  architecture,  a hollow 
moulding,  which  fome  architects  make  one  fixth  of  a circle,  and 
others  one  fourth. 

Casement  is  alfo  ufed  In  building,  for  a little  moveable 
window,  ufually  within  a larger,  being  made  to  open  or  turn 
on  hinges. 

CASERN,  In  fortification,  lodgings  built  in  garrifon-towns, 
generally  near  the  rampart,  or  in  the  watte  parts  ot  the  town, 
for  lodging  folcliers  of  the  garrifon.  There  are  ufually  two 
beds  in  each  cafern  for  fix  foldicrs  to  lie,  who  mount  the  guard 
alternately ; the  third  part  being  always  on  duty. 

CASEiri’A,  an  epil'copal  town  of  Italy  In  the  kingdern  of 
Naple.s,  and  in  the  'I’erra  di-Lavoro,  wilh^thc  title  of  a duchy, 
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felled  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  long. 
15.  5.  N.  lat.  41.  5. 

CASES  (Peter-James),  of  Paris,  the  moft  eminent  painter 
of  the  French  fchool ; the  churches  of  Paris  and  Verfailles 
abound  with  his  works,  l ie  died  in  1754,  aged  79. 

CASH,  in  a commercial  llyle,  fignifies  the  flock  or  ready 
money  which  a merchant  or  other  perlbn  has  in  his  prefunt 
difpofal  to  negotiate ; fo  called  from  the  French  term  caiffh, 
i.  e.  cl'ti/l  or  coffer,  for  the  keeping  of  money.  M.  Savary 
fliews,  that  the  management  of  the  cafh  of  a company  is  the 
moft  conftderable  article,  and  that  whereon  its  good  or  ill  fuc- 
cefs  chiefly  depends. 

C\sn-Book.  Sec  Book-Kkf.fing. 

CASHEL,  or  Cashil,  a town  of  Ireland  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  and  province  of  Munfter,  with  an  archbilliop’s 
fee.  It  was  formerly  the  royal  feat  and  metropolis  of  the  kings 
of  Munfter,-  and  on-  the  afeent  to  the  cathedral  is  a large  ftone 
on  which  every  new  king  of  Munlter  was,  as  the  inhabitants 
report  from  tradition,  Iblemnly  proclaimed.  Calhel  is  at 
prefent  but  fmall  to  wliat  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  in 
ancient  days.  The  archbifliop’s  palace  is  a fine  building.  Here 
is  a very  handfome  market  houfe,  a feifions  houfe,  the  county 
infirmary,  a charity  fchool  for  twenty  boys  and  the  fame  num- 
ber of  girls,  and  a very  good  barrack  for  two  companies  of  foot. 
\V.  long.  7.  ,-36.  N.  lat.  3a.  16. 

CASHEW-nut.  See  'ANACAUmuM. 

CASHIER,  the  cafli-keeper  3 he  who  is  charged  with  the 
receiving  and  paying  the  debtsof  a fociety.  In  the  generality 
of  foundations,  the  cafhier  is  called  trcajurcr.  Cashiers  of 
the  Hank,  arc  officers  who  fign  the  notes  that  are  iflued  out, 
examine  and  mark  them  wdien  returned  for  payment,  8rc. 

CASHMERE,  a province  of  Hindoftan  I’roper,  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  Candahar.  It  is  bounded  on  the  by  the  Indus, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Indian  Caucafus,  and  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  Lahore.  The  country  is  celebrated  for  its  romantic  beau- 
ties, the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  Thefe  particulars  may  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  it  is  an  elevated  and  extenfive  valley,  fur- 
rounded  by  fteep  mountains,  that  tower  above  the  regions  of 
fnow5  and  that  its  foil  is  compofed  of  the  mud  depofited  by  a 
large  river,  which  originally  formed  its  waters  into  a lake, 
that  covered  the  whole  valley,  until  it  opened  itfelf  a palfage 
through  the  mountains,  and  left  this  fertilized  valley  an  ample 
field  to  human  induftry.  “ Although  this  account,”  fays  ma- 
jor Rennel,  “ has  no  living  teftimony  to  i'upport  it,  yet  hiftory 
and  tradition,  and,  what  is  yet  llonger,  appearances,  have  im- 
prefled  a conviction  of  its  truth  on  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
vifited  the  Icene,  and  con  tern } dated  the  dill'erent  parts  of  It." 
The  {leriodical  rains,  which  almoft  deluge  the  rell  of  India, 
are  fliut  out  ot  Calhmere  by  the  height  of  the  mountains,  lb 
that  only  light  lliowers  fall  there.  I'hefe,  how'ever,  are  fufti- 
ciently  abundant  to  feed  fome  thoufands  of  cafeades,  which  are 
precipitated  into  the  valley,  from  every'  part  of  the  llupendous 
and  romantic  bulwark  that  encircles  it.  The  foil  is  the  richeft 
that  can  Ixi  con-.eived,  and  it.s  produi'dions  thole  of  the  tempe- 
rate -zone.  A valt  number  oflireams  from  all  quarters  of  the 
valley  bring  their  trilmte.  lo  the  ('lieUnn,  the  parent  of  the 
foil,  and  a large  navigable  river.  Many  fmall  lalees  are  fpread 
over  the  furface,  and  fome.  of  them  contain  floating  illands.  In 
a word,  the  fcenc  is  beautifully  picturclijne,  and  a part  of  the 
romantic  circle  of  mountains  make  up  a portion  of  overv  land- 
fcape,  d'he  fupi-rfiition  of  the  inhabitants  ha.'i  multiplied  the 
places  of  worliiip  of  Maha<lco,  Reli'han,  and  Braina.  All 
L'alhmere  is  holy  lan<l,  and  miraculous  fountains  abound.  But 
to  one  dreadful  evil  they  are  conllantly  fubjei^t,  namely,  earth- 
<juak<;S5  and,  to  guard  againlt  the  moll  terrible  eft'e<!ft.s,  all 
their  houfes  axe  built  «f  wood.  Among  other  curious  manu- 
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failures  of  Calhmere  is  that  of  fliawls,  which  are  diftributed 
all  over  the  weftern  and  fouthern  Afia.  They  make  a part  of 
the  drefs  of  the  Egv'ptian  Mamlouks  as  well  as  of  the  Britilh 
fair.  The  delicate  wool  of  which  they  are  made,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a fpecies  of  goat  of  this  countrj^  or  of  the  adjoining 
Thibet.  Here  are  bred  a fpecies  of  Iheep,  called  Hundoo, 
which,  like  thofe  of  Peru,  are  employed  in  carrying  burdens. 
The  Calhinireans  have  a language  of  their  own,  laid  to  be  an- 
terior to  that  of  the  Sanferit,  and  a religion  too,  it  is  thought, 
dilTercnt  from  that  of  the  Hindoos.  In  fine,  to  ul'e  the  word.; 
of  an  oriental  writer,  “ Calhmere  is  a garden  in  pei-petual 
fpring.”  It  i.s  80  miles  long  and  40  broad. 

Cashmere,  a large  city  of  PlindoUan  Proper,  capital  of  the 
province  or  valley  of  Calhmere.  It  is  built  on  both  lldes  of 
the  river  Chcluni,  and  is  283  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Cabul.  Long; 
73.  II.  E.  Lat.  3:3.  49.  N'. 

CAS] MIR  (Matthias  Sorbiewflu),  a Polilli  Jeluit,  horn  In 
1397.  He  was  a moft  excellent  poet  5 and  is,  lays  Mr.  ILail- 
let,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Arillotle  and  the  other 
ancient?,  which  teach  us  to  expect  nothing  ingenious  and  de- 
licate from  northern  countries.  His  odes,  epiodes,  and  epi- 
grams, have  been  thought  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  linell 
wits  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Dr.  Watts  has  tranllated  one  or 
two  of  his  fmall  pieces,  -w-hich  are  added  to  his  Lyric  Poems. 
He  died  at  Warliiw  in  1640,  aged  43.  There  have  been 
many  editions  of  his  poems  ; the  beft  of  which  is  that  of  Paris, 
publllhcd  in  1759- 

CASING  c/' Timber-work,  among  builders.  Is  the  plaf- 
tering  the  houfe  all  over  the.  ouilide  with  mortar,  and  then 
ftrikiiig  it  while  it  is  wet,  by  a niler,  with  the  comer  of  a 
trowel,  to  make,  it  relemble  the  joints  of  frce-llone.  Some 
diretl  it  to  be  done  upon  heart-laths,  becaule.  the  mortar 
would  in  a little  time  dellroy  the  fap-laths  3 and  to  hiy  on 
the  mortar  in  tw'o  thicknefl'es,  i/fs.  a fecond  before  the  firft  is 
dry, 

CASK,  or  Casiauk,  a piece  of  defenfive  armour  v/herewith 
to  cover  the  head  and  neck  5 otherwile  called  the  hcad-piccc 
and  helmet.  See  Helmet.  The  word  is  P’rench,  cafque, 
from  eaJJ'ieum  or  cajjieus,  a diminutive  of  caffs  a helmet.  Le 
Gendre  obferves,  that  anciently,  in  France,  the  gens  d’annes  all 
■wore  cajks.  The  king  wore  a cajh  gilt ; the  dukes  and  counts 
Clvered;  gentlemen  of  family  polilhed  fteel ; and  the  reft 
plain  iron.  The  caffi  is  frequently  I'een  on  ancient  medals, 
where  we  may  obferve  great  varieties  in  the  form  and  falhlon 
of  It ; as  the  Greek  falhion,  the  Roman  falhion,  &■<:.  F. 
Joubert  makes  it  the  molt  ancient  of  all  the  coverings  of  the 
head,  as  well  as  the  moft  univerfal ; kings,  emperors,  and 
even  gods  themlelves,  being  leen  with  it.  That  which  covers 
the  head  of  Rome  ha.s  ufually  two  wings  like  thofe  of  Mercury  ; 
and  that  of  fome  kings  is  furnilhed  with  horns  like  thofe  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  3 and  Ibmctinics  barely  hulls  or  rams  horns,  to 
exjirefs  uncommon  force. 

Cask,  or  Caswuk,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  helmet.  See 
Heraldry. 

Cask,  a vclTcl  of  rapacity,  for  preferring  li<pior.s  of  divert- 
kinds;  and  foinctimes  alio  dry  gm-xls,  a.s  I'ugar,  aimoncL,  to, 
— A < afk  of  liigar  is  a barrel  ot  that  ri.'nuiuxlity,  containing 
from  eight  to  eleven  hundred  weight.  A calk  of  .almonds  is 
about  three  hundred  weight. 

CASKET,  in  a general  leul'e,  3 little  coS'er  orcahinet.  Set 
Cahinkt. 

(Jaskkts,  in  the  lea  language,  .are  fmall  rof)c.s  made  of  fin*- 
net,  and  fattened  to  groniet.s,  or  little  rings  ui>on  the  yards; 
their  ul'e  is  to  make  fiilt  the  fail  to  the  yard  when  it  is  to  l>e 
furh:d. 

CASI.ON  (William),  eminent  in  an  art  of  the  grcatill 
coiil'cquence  to  literature,  the  art  ol'  IcUer-fouuding,  was  l-urr. 
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in  1692,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hales  Oven  which  is 
fituatcd  in  Shroplhire.  Though  he  juftiy  attained  the  charafter 
of  being  the  Corypha’us  in  that  employment,  he  was  not 
brought  up  to  the  bufinefs,  but  ferved  a regular  aj.'prentice- 
Ihip  to  an  engraver  of  ornaments  on  gun-barrels ; and  after 
the  expiration  of  his  tenn,  carried  on  this  trade  in  Vine-ftreet, 
near  the  Minories.  He  employed  himfelf  likewife  in  making 
tools  fi'/r  tlie  book-binders,  and  for  the  I’hafng  of  filvcr-plate. 
"Whilrt  he  was  engaged  in  this  butinels,  the  elder  Mr.  Bouyer 
accidentally  faw,  in  a bookfeller’s  fuop,  the  lettering  of  a book 
uncommonly  neat ; and  enquiring  who  the  artilb  was  by  whom 
the  letters  were  made,  was  hence  induced  to  feek  an  acquaint- 
ance with  IMr.  Gallon.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Bov/)'er  took 
Caflon  to  James’s  foundery,  in  Bartholomew-clole.  Gallon  had 
never  before  that  lime  feen  any  part  of  the  bufinefs  5 and  being 
afked  by  his  friend,  if  he  thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut 
types,  he  reqttelhed  a fingle  day  to  confider  the  matter,  and 
then  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could.  Upon  this 
anfwer,  i\Ir.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and  Mr.  Watts,  had 
fuch  a confidence  in  his  abilities,  that  they  lent  him  500 1.  to  be- 
gin the  undertaking,  and  he  applied  himfelf  to  it  with  equal 
alTiduity  and  fuccelL  In  1720,  the  fociety  for  promoting 
Chriftian  knowledge,  in  coiilequence  of  a reprefentation  from 
Mr.  Solomon  Negri,  a native  of  Damafeus  in  Syria,  who  evas 
well  Ikilled  in  the  Oriental  tongme.s,  and  had  been  jirofeflor  of 
Arabic  in  places  of  note,  deemed  it  expedient  to  print  for  the 
ufeof  the  Eaftern  churches,  the  NewTeftament  and  Pfalter,  in 
the  Arabic  language.  Thefe  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  Chriftians  in  Paleitine,  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Arabia,  and 
Egy'pt,  the  conftitution  of  which  countries  did  not  permit  the 
exercife  of  the  art  of  printing.  Upon  this  occafion  Mr.  Gallon 
was  pitched  upon  to  ent  the  fount  5 in  his  fpecimens  of  which 
he  diftinguilhed  it  by  the  name  of  Englilli  Arabic.  Under  the 
further  encouragement  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  he  proceeded  with  vigour  in  his  employment  3 and 
arrived  at  length  to  fuch  perfeftion,  that  he  not  only  freed 
us  from  the  neceffity  of  importing  types  from  Holland,  but  in 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  thofe  made  by  him  he  fo  far  ex- 
ceeded the  produftions  of  the  bell  artificers,  that  his  workman- 
Ihip  was  frequently  exported  to  the  Gontinent.  In  ihort,  his 
foundery  became,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  moll  capital  one  of 
any  in  this  or  any  foreign  country.  Having  acquired  opulence 
in  the  courfe  of  his  employment,  he  was  jmt  into  the  corn- 
million  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlefcx.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  life,  be  retired  In  a great  meafure  from 
the  a£livc  part  of  the  bufinefs  5 and  his  death  happened  in 
January  1766. 

GASPIAN  SKA,  a great  inland  fea  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  country  of  the  Calmuc  Tartars  3 on  the  E.  by  a 
tribe  of  the  Turcomans 3 on  the  S.  E.  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by 
Georgia  and  Gircafiia.  It  is  about  680  miles  in  length, 
reckoning  from  Gurief  to  Medlharifar,  and  in  jiart  more  than 
260  mile.^  in  breadth.  It  has  no  tide,  and,  on  account  of  its 
frequent  fl.oals,  is  navigable  only  for  veflcl.s  drawing  from  nine 
■to  ten  feet  water.  It  has  ftrong  current.s,  and,  like  all  in- 
land Teas,  is  fuhjetl  to  violent  llorms,  which  the  Rulfian 
vdfcls,  wretchedly  conftru6lcd,  weather  with  dilliculty.  its 
waters  are  brackilh.  d'he  fiiheiy  is  a nurl'cry  for  failors.  The 
Uralian  Goliacs  enjoy  the  right  of  fifliing  on  each  fide  of  the 
river  Ural  3 and  the  inhabitants  of  Aracan  have  an  exclufivc 
privilege  on  the  remaining  fiu  rcs  belonging  to  Rufiia.  The 
coe  of  the  fturgeons  and  belaga  fnpply  large  ejuantities  of 
caviai'c  3 and  the  filh,  which  arc  chidly  kilted  and  dried,  form 
a confiderable  article  of  confnmption  in  the  Rulfian  empire. 
Ihc  Cafpian  alxmnds  with  I’ea-dogs,  which  are  hunted  and 
caught  in  great  numbers.  long,  from  40**  tc5,^®E.  l-at. 
trom  37®  to  47®  N. 


GASQUE,  or  Cask.  See  Cask. 

GA.SSADA.  See  J A1  ROPH  A. 

CASSANA  (Nicolo),  called  Nicoli.tto,  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1679,  and  iK-came  a 
difciple  of  his  father  Giovanni  Eranccfco  Callhno,  a Genoefe, 
who  had  been  taught  the  art  of  painting  by  Bernardino  Strozzi, 
He  foon  dillinguijhcd  himlelf  not  only  by  the  beauty  of  his 
colouring,  but  bj'  the  graceful nefs  of  Iiis  figures  in  hitlorical 
compofitions,  as  well  as  in  portrait.  J’he  nu.lt  eminent  per- 
fonages  folicited  him  to  enrich  their  cabinets  with  fome  of  his 
performances  3 and  were  more  particularly  defirous  to  obtain 
their  portraits,  becaufe  in  that  branch  he  excelled  beyond  com- 
petition. The  grand  duke  of  Tufeany,  who  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  merit  in  all  profeilion.*,  and  as  libeni  an  encourager 
of  it,  invited  Nicoletto  to  his  court  3 and  he  there  painted  the 
porlrait.s  of  that  prince  and  the  prlncefs  Violaiite  his  confort. 
Thofe  performances  procured  him  imcoinmon  applaufe,  as  well 
as  a noble  gratuity,  and  he  was  employed  and  carefled  by  the 
principal  nobility  of  Florence.  Befides  fevcral  hiftorical  fub- 
jc6ls  painted  by  this  mailer  while  he  refided  in  that  city,  one 
was  a very  capital  defign  : the  fubjeft  of  It  was  the  Conjftracy 
of  Catiline',  it  confifted  of  nine  figures  as  large  as  life,  down 
to  the  knee.S3  and  the  two  ]>rincipal  figures  were  reprefented  as 
with  one  hand  joined  in  the  prefence  of  their  companions,  and 
in  the  other  hand  holding  a cup  of  blood.  Some  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  nobility  on  their  travels  fat  to  him  for  their  portraits  5. 
which  being  fent  to  London,  and  highly  admired,  Nicoletto 
was  invited  to  England,  with  llrong  affurances  of  a generous 
reception  3 and  on  his  arrival  he  experienced  the  kindnefs,  the 
refpeft,  and  the  liberality,  fo  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this 
kingdom.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  pre- 
fence  of  queen  Anne,  and  to  paint  her  portrait  3 in  which  he 
fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  the  queen  diftinguilhed  him  by  many 
marks  of  favour  and  honour ; but  he  had  not  the  happinefs  to- 
enjoy  his  good  fortune  for  any  length  of  time,  dying  in  Lon- 
don, univerfally  regretted,  in  the  year  171.3. 

Cassana  (Giovanni  Agoftino),  called  L'Ahate  Caffana, 
was  brother  to  the  preceding,  and  bom  in  1664.  He  waS 
educated  along  with  him  by  their  father  Francefco  Caftana  3 
and  he  linllhed  his  ftudies  at  Venice,  where  his  brother  Nicolo 
refided  for  fome  time.  Although  he  compofed  and  defigned 
hiftorical  fubjeAs  with  expertnefs,  and  with  a correftnefs  of 
outline  equal  to  his  brother  3 yet,  from  prudence  and  fraternal 
afl’e£lion,  he  declined  to  interfere  with  him,  and  chofe  therefore 
to  defigii  and  paint  all  forts  of  animals  and  fruits.  In  that 
ftyle  he  arrived  at  a high  degree  of  excellence,  imitating  nature 
with  extraordinary  beauty  and  truth  3 exprefiing  the  various 
j)lumage  of  his  birds,  and  the  hairs  of  the  dift'erent  animals 
with  fuch  tendernefs  and  delicacy  as  rendered  them  eftimable 
to  all  judges  and  lovers  of  the  art.  His  works  were  admitted 
into  the  colleftions  of  perlbns  of  the  firft  rank,  and  ac- 
counted ornaments  of  thofe  repofitories  of  what  is  curious  or 
valuable.  He  alfo  painted  fruits  of  thofe  kinds  which  were 
the  moft  uncommon,  or  naturally  of  odd  and  fingular  colour.®  5 
and  fuch  fiflies  as  feemed  worthy  to  excite  admiration  by  their 
unufual  form,  colour,  or  appearance.  But  befides  thofe  fub- 
jc6ls,  he  fometimes  painted  the  portraits  of  particular  perfons 
df  diftimStion,  which  he  defigned,  coloured,  and  touched  with 
the  fame  degree  of  merit  that  was  vifible  in  all  his  other  per- 
formances. At  lall  he  determined  to  vifit  Genoa,  where  his 
family  had  lived  in  efteem  3 and  took  with  him  fcveral  piftnres 
which  he  had  already  finiftied.  His  intention  was  to  difplay 
Ills  geiierofity,  and  to  appear  as  a perfon  of  more  wealth  and 
of  greater  confcquencc  than  he  really  was  3 and  to  fupport  that 
chara^er,  he  beftowed  his  piblnres  on  fevcml  of  the  principal 
nobility  of  that  city.  But,  unhappily,  he  experienced  no 
gratcfttl  return  for  all  that  prodigal  munificence ; he  reduced 
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himTclf  by  that  vain  liberality  to  the  moft  nccdlltous  circum- 
ftances  j was  depriveef  of  the  means  to  procure  for  himfelf 
even  the  common  necefl'aries  of  life ; and  waited  away  the  re- 
Rrainder  of  his  days  in  the  biltemefs  of  poverty,  niilery,  and 
negledd. 

'CASSANDER,  king  of  Maccdon  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  fon  of  Antipater,  He  made  feveral  conquefts 
in  Greece,  aboliihed  democracy  at  Athens,  and  gave  the  go- 
vernment of  that  ftate  to  the  orator  Demetrius.  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  having  caufed  Aridaeus  and  his  wife 
Eurydice,  with  others  of  CalTander’s  party,  to  be  put  to  death ; 
he  bcfieged  Pydne,  whither  the  queen  had  retired,  took  it  by 
a ftratagem,  and  caufed  her  to  be  put  to  death.  He  married 
Thelfalonica  the  lifter  of  Alexander  the  Great}  and  killed  Rox- 
ana and  Alexander,  the  wife  and  fun  of  that  conqueror.  At 
length  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Seleucus  and  Lyfi- 
niachus,  againft  Antigonus  and  Demetrius}  over  whom  he 
obtained  a great  vicRiry  near  Ipfus  in  Phrygia,  301  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftlan  aera,  and  died  three  years  after,  -In  the  19th 
year  of  his  reign. 

CASSANDRA,  In  fabnlons  hiftorj'',  the  daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  who  pruinifed  to  beftow 
on  her  the  Ipirit  of  prophecy,  provided  Ihe  would  confent  to 
his  love.  Caflandra  feemed  to  accept  the  propofal } but  had 
no  fooner  obtained  that  gift,  than  (lie  laughed  at  the  tempter, 
and  broke  her  word.  Apollo,  being  enraged,  revenged  himfelf, 
by  caufing  no  credit  to  be  given  to  her  prediftions  ; hence  llie  in 
vain  prophelied  the  ruin  of  Troy.  Ayax,  the  fon  of  Oileu.=, 
having  ravilhed  her  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  he  was  ftruck 
with  thunder.  She  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agamemnon,  who 
loved  her  to  diftra6tion } but  in  vain  did  Ihe  predict;  that  he„ 
would  be  alfalfinated  in  his  own  countr}^  He  was  killed,  with 
her,  by  the  intrigues  of  Clytemneftra } but  their  death  was 
avenged  by  Orettes. 

CASSANO,  a town  of  Italy  In  the  duchy  of  Milan,  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  an  obftinate  battle  fought  there  between 
the  Germans  and  French  in  1705.  It  is  fubjefl  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Adda,  in  E.  long.  10.  o. 
N.  lat.  4^5.  20. 

Cassano,  a town  of  Italy  In  Calabria  clterior,  In  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  with  a biftiop’s  fee.  E-  loiig-  -^9.  30. 
N.  lat.  39.  53. 

CASSAVl,  or  Cassada.  SeeJATROPHA. 

CASSEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North 
and  late  French  Flanders,  feated  on  a mountain,  whence  may 
be  feen  32  towns,  and  the  fea,  though  50  miles  from  it.  It 
is  10  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Omer.  Long.  2.  36.  E.  Lat.  co. 
48.  N. 


Cassf.i,,  a town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  landgravate  of 
Hcfle-Calicl.  The  town  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  } the 
laft  of  which  is  well  built.  The  ftreets  are  beautiful } the 
market-places  fpacious}  and  there  are  ftmr  churches.  The 
caftle  or  palace,  where  there  is  a delightful  profpetl,  is  built  of 
frec-ftone.  The  gardens,  the  arlenal,  and  the  cabinet  of  cu- 
riofities,  deferve  the  attention  of  travellers.  The  French  refu- 
gees have  a church  of  their  own.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Fulda,  40  miles  S.  of  Paderborn.  Long.  9.34.E.  I, at.  51.  19.  N. 

CASSIA,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  nionogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants } and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lomentaceev.  The  calyx 
's  pcntaphyllous } petals  five } anthene  upper,  three  barren  } 
lower,  three  beaked  : a leguminous  plant.  There  are  30  fpe- 
C'es,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  The  nioft  remark- 
able are. 


. or  purging  calfia  of  Alexandria.  It  is  a na- 

tive of  Egypt  and  both  Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of 
40  or  50  feet,  with  a large  trunk,  dividing  into  ntany  bpanches, 


garniftied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  five  pair  of  fpear- 
ftiaped  lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  having  many  tranfverfe  nerves 
from  the  mid-rib  to  the  border.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  each  Handing  upon  a 
pretty  long  foot-ftalk  : thefe  are  compofed,  like  the  former,  of 
fine  yellow  concave  petals,  which  are  fucceeded  by  cylindrical 
pods  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  with  a dark  brown  woody 
ftiell,  having  a longitudinal  learn  on  one  fide,  dividing  into 
many  cells  by  tranfveiie  partitions,  each  containing  one  or 
two  oval,  fmooth,  comprefted  feeds,  lodged  in  a blackifh  pulp, 
which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  Till  of  late  years  there  were  two 
forts  of  this  drug  kept  in  the  ftiops}  oue  brought  from  the 
Eart  Indies,  the  other  from  the  Wcft---U“  pcxis  ol 

the  latter  arp  goncrally-  large,  rough,  thick-rinded,  and  the 
pulp  naufeous } thofe  of  the  former  are  lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulp 
blacker,  and  of  a fweeter  tafte } this  fort  is  preferred  to  the 
other.  The  pulp  of  this  kind  Is  a gentle  laxative  medicine, 
and  formerly  gave  name  to  an  officinal  eleftuary. 

2.  The  cajla  jama  is  a Ihrubliy  plant  cultivated  in  Perfia, 
S)’rla,  and  Arabia,  for  the  leaves,  which  form  a confiderable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  They  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  ftiarp-pointed 
at  the  ends,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  not  a firll 
inch  in  length,  of  a lively  yellowilh-green  colour,  a faint  not 
very'  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a fnbacrid,  bitterilh,  naufeous  tafte. 
They  are  brought  from  the  above  places,  dried  and  picked 
from  the  ftalks,  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  imported 
into  Europe.  Some  inferior  forts  are  brought  from  Tripoli 
and  other  places  ; thefe  may  eafily  be  diftinguiilied  by  their 
being  either  narrower,  longer,  and  fharper  pointed } or  larger, 
broader,  and  round  pointed,  with  fmall  prominent  veins } or 
large  and  obtufe,  of  a fliarp  green  colour,  without  any  yellow 
call.  Senna  is  a very  ufeful  cathartic,  though  Ibmewhat  apt 
to  gripe  if  given  by  itfelf.  Infufions  made  in  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  fluid  will  fometimes  gripe  feverely,  and  purge  lefs 
than  when  diluted  by  a large  portion  of  a fuitable  menltmum, 
or  joined  with  fome  other  medicine.  The  fmell  of  fenna  re- 
fides  in  its  more  volatile  parts,  and  may  be  difeharged  by 
lightly  boiling  Infufions  of  it  made  in  water  : the  liquor  thus  ■ 
freed  from  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  fenna,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  grateful  to  the  talte,  by  the  addition  of  any  proper 
aromatic  tinfture  or  diftilled  water.  The  colleges  both  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  have  given  feveral  formulee  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  article,  fuch  as  thofe  of  infufion,  powder,  tindture, 
and  eledluary. 

C\ss\A.-Lignea.  See  Bay-trke. 

CASSIDA,  In  botany.  See  Scutellaria. 

Cassida  } in  zoology,  a genus  of  infedls  belonging  to  the 
order  of  cokopiera.  dlie  feelers  are  like  threads,  but  thicker 
on  the  outfide  ; the  elytra  are  marginated } and  the  head  is 
hid  under  the  thorax  } from  which  laft  circumllance  is  derived 
the  name  of  the  genus.  I’oreign  countries  afl'ord  many  line 
fpccies  of  them.  I'hofe  'fjti  meet  with  in  thefe  parts  have 
fomething  fiiigular.  I'heir  lar\a,  by  the  help  of  the  two 
prongs  which  are  to  he  found  at  its  hinder  extremity,  makes 
itfelf,  with  its  own  excrements,  a kind  ct  umbrella,  that  Ihcl- 
ters  it  from  the  fun  and  rain.  "When  this  umbrella  grows  over 
dry,  it  parts  with  it  for  a new  one.  This  larva  calls  its  Hough 
feverrd  time.s.  'Ihiftles  and  verticillatcd  plants  are  inhabited 
by  thefe  infedls.  I'here  is  one  fpecics,  of  which  the  remark- 
able chryfalis  refemblcs  an  armorial  efcutchcon.  It  is  that 
which  produces  our  variegated  caflida,  and  is  of  a vciy  lingular 
form.  Numbers  of  them  are  found  on  the  fide  of  jioiuis,  upoft 
the  wild  elecampane.  See  PI.  61. 

CASSIMER,  or  Casimere,  the  name  of  a thin  twetled 
woollen  cloth,  much  in  falliiou  for  fummer  ufc. 

CASSIMIRE,  or  Casiimire.  Sec  Cash.mf.re. 

CASSINE,  in  botany}  a genus  of  the  trig)'nia  order,  be* 
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longing  to  the  pclUnmlrla  clafs  of  plantj ; and  In  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  23d  order,  DumoftV.  Tiie  calyx  is 
quinquepartite  ; the  petals  are  live  ; and  the  fruit  is,  a triiper- 
mous  berry.  There  are  three  Ipecies,  all  of  them  natives  of 
warm  climates.  Of  thefe  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  yapon, 
which  is  a native  of  the  inariliine  parts  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina. It  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out 
branches  from  the  ground  upward,  garniflicd  with  fpcar-fliapcd 
leaves  placed  alternately,  which  continue  green  through  the 
year.  The  llowcrs  are  produced  in  clofe  whorls  found  the 
branches,  at  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves;  they  arc  white,  and 
-’h’’'^''*d  into  five  parts,  almoft  to  the  bottom.  The  berries  are 
ot  a beautitul  rea  coiuui  , they  continue  moil  part  ot 

the  winter  upon  the  plants  without  being  toucK^d  by  the  birds, 
-we  may  reafonabiy  conclude  that  they  are  poflefled  of  a poilon- 
OU5  quality;  as  few  of  the  wholefome  innocent  fruits  efcape 
their  depredations.  I'he  Indians,  however,  have  a great  opi- 
nion of  this  plant  as  an  emetic,  and  at  certain  feafons  of  the 
year  come  in  great  numbers  to  fetch  away  the  leaves.  The 
Spaniards  alfo  who  live  near  the  gold  mines  of  Pern,  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  drink  an  infnfion  of  this  herb  in  order  to 
■moilten  their  broafis  ; without  which  they  are  liable  to  a fort 
.K)f  futlbcation,  from  the  ftrong  metallic  exhalations  that  are 
•continually  proceeding  from  the  mines.  In  Paraguay,  the 
Jef'uits  make  a great  revenue  by  importing  the  leaves  of  this 
.plant  into  many  countries  under  the  name  of  I'araguay  or 
■South-fea  tea,  which  is  there  drunk  Iti  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  China  or  Japan  is  with  us.  It  is  with  ditlicultv  pre- 
I'ei-ved  in  I'higland. 

CASSINI  (Johannes  Domlnicus),  a molt  excellent  allvonn- 
mer,  born  at  Piedmont  in  1635.  His  early  proticicncy  In 
r.ltroHomy  procured  him  an  invitation  to  be  mathematical  jiro- 
lellbr  at  Bologna  when  he  was  no  more  than  15  years  of  age; 
and  a comet  apjiearing  in  16 '',2,  he  difeovered  that  comets 
were  not  accidental  meteors,  but  of  the  fame  nature,  and  pro- 
bably governed  by  the  fame  laws,  as  the  planets.  In  the 
fame  year  he  fdlved  a problem  given  up  by  Kepler  and  Bul- 
■lialdus  as  infolvable,  which  was,  to  determine  geometrically 
the  apogee  aral  eccentricity  of  a planet  from  its  true  and  mean 
place.  In  i6f>j  he  was  appointed  InfjwClor-general  of  the 
fi»rtificatioiis  of  the  caltle  of  Urbino,  and  had  afterwards  the 
rare  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  ecclefialucal  ilatc  : he  Hill  hinvever 
profecuted  his  allronomical  ftudics,  by  difcoverlng  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mars  round  his  own  axis;  and  in  1666  publitlied  his 
.theory  of  Jupiter’s  fatelliles,  Callini  was  invited  into  France 
'by  Louis  XIV. -in  1669,  where  he  fettled  as  the  tirft  profelibr 
in  the  royal  obl’crvatorv.  In  1677  he  demonllratcd  the  line 
of  Jupitqr’s  fliurnal  rotation  ; and  in  1684  dilcovercil  four 
jnorc  fatellitcs  helongmg  to  Saturn,  Huygens  having  found  one 
before.  He  inhabited  the  royal  oblervatory  at  Paris  more  than 
forty  years;  and,  when  he  died  in  1712,  was  lucccedcd  hy  his 
only  l()n  James  Callini. 

CASSIODOHUS  (Marcus  Aurelius),  fecretary  of  Hate  to 
Tldieodoric  king  of  the  (k.)ths,  was  horn  at  Squillace,  in  the 
dvingekim  of  Naple.s,  about  the  year  470.  He  was  ronlul  in 
7514,  and  was  in  great  credit  under  tire  reigns  of  Athalaric  and 
Vitiges;  but  at  leventy  years  of  age  retired  into  a inonaHery 
•in  Calabria,  where  he  amuled  himlclf  in  Hiaking  fun-dials, 
water  hciur-glalles,  and  perpetual  lamps.  He  alfo  lormed  a 
library  ; and  (■ompofed  tevenil  works,  the  beH  edition  of  which 
ks  that  of  father  Caret,  printed  at  Roneti  in  1^79.  'J'hofe 
moll  ei'leeined  are  his  Divine  liiltilution.s,  and  his  ireatil’e  on 
the  Soul,  lie  died  about  the  rear  362. 

CASilOPLIA,  In  fabulous  hllinrv,  wile  to  Cephens  king 
of  Klliiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda.  She  thouglit  herfclf 
more  beautiful  than  the  Nereides,  who  rielired  Neptune  to 
revenge  the  all’ront ; fo  that  he  lent  a Ica-mouHer  into  the 
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country,  which  did  much  harm.  To  appeafe  the  god,  her 
daughter  Andromeda  was  expofed  to  the  monHer,  but  was 
refeued  by  Perfeus  ; who  obtained  of  Jupiter,  that  Cafliopeia 
might  be  placed  after  her  death  among  the  Hars : hence  the 
contlcllation  of  that  name. 

C.\S3iorniA,  in  afironomy,  one  of  the  conHellations  of  the 
northern  henufpherc,  fituated  next  to  Cepheus.  In  1572 
tlicre  appeared  a new  liar  in  this  conllellation,  which  at  hrll 
furpatled  in  magnitude  and  hrightnefs  Jupiter  itfelf ; but  it 
diminiflicd  by  degrees,  and  at  laH  difappeared,  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  months.  It  alarmed  all  the  aflronomers  of  that  age, 
many  of  whom  wrote  dilTertations  on  it;  among  the  refl  Tycho 
Brahe,  Kepler,  M.iurolycus,  Lycetus,  Gramineus,  See.  Beia, 
the  landgrave  of  Helle,  Kola,  &c.  wrote  to  prove  it  a comet, 
and  the  lame  which  appeared  to  the  Magi  at  the  birth  of  Jefus 
Clirill,  and  that  it  came  to  declare  his  fecond  coming  ; they 
were  anlwored  on  this  lubjeft  by  Tycho.  The  Hars  in  the 
contlellaliou  CalHopeia,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  are  13  ; in 
Heveli\}s's,  37;  in  Tycho’s,  46;  but  in  the  Britannic  Cata- 
logue Mr.  Flamllead  makes  them  53. 

C’ASSIS,  in  antiquity,  a plated  or  metalline  helmet;  differ- 
ent from  the  gah'ii,  which  was  of  leather. 

CASSITEKIA,  in  the  hiltory  of  follils,  a genus  of  cryHals, 
the  tigures  of  w'hich  are  InHuenccd  by  an  admixture  of  fome 
particles  of  tin.  The  caliiteria  are  of  two  kinds;  the  whItIHr 
pellucid  radlterlon,  and  the  brown  caliiterion.  The  firll  is  a 
tolerably  bright  and  jiellucid  ciqdlal,  and  feldom  fubje6l  to  the 
common  blemilhcs  of  cryHal : it  is  of  a perfeft  and  regular 
form,  in  the  figure  of  a quadrilateral  pyramid;  and  is  found  in 
Devonlhire  and  Cornwall  principally.  The  brown  caliiterion 
is  like  the  fonricr  in  figure  ; it  is  of  a very  fmooth  and  glofl'y 
lurfare,  and  is  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  in  DevonHiire  and- 
Comwall. 

C.\8S1US  (Spnrius),  a renow'ned  Roman  general  and  con- 
fid,  whofe  enemies  accufmg  him  of  afpiring  to  royalty,  he  wa.s 
thrown  dow’u  from  the  Taqreian  rock  485  years  before  Chrill; 
after  baling  thrice  enjoyed  the  conlular  dignity,  been  once  ge- 
neral of  the  horfe  under  the  firll  diilator  that  was  created  at 
Rome,  and  twdcc  received  the  honour  of  a triumph. 

(/Assius  (Longinus),  a celebrated  Roman  lawyer,  flourlHicd 
1 13  years  before  ChriH.  He  was  fo  indexible  a judge,  that  his 
tribunal  was  called  the  Roii:  of  the  impeachal.  It  is  from  the 
judicial  feverity  of  this  Callius,  that  very  feverc  judges  have 
been  called  Caffiam. 

Cassius  (Calus),  one  of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caefar : af- 
ter his  defeat  by  Mark  Anthony  at  the  baule  of  Philippi,  he 
orderixl  one  of  his  freed  men  to  put  him  to  death  with  his  own 
Iw'ord,  41  years  before  ChriH. 

CASSOCK,  or  Cas§ula,  a kind  of  robe  or  gown,  worn 
over  the  rell  of  the  habit,  jiarticularly  by  the  clergy.  The 
word  call'ock  comes  from  the  French  c.jj]'aque,  an  horfeman’s 
coat. 

CASS(')XADE,  in  commerce,  calk  fugar.  or  fugar  put  into 
calks  or  chells,  after  the  firll  purification,  but  which  has  not 
been  refined.  It  is  fold  either  in  powder  or  in  lumps;  the 
whitelt,  and  that  of  which  the  lumps  are  laigeft,  is  the  bell, 
^lanv  imagiiie  it  to  fwceten  more  than  loal  liigar ; but  it  is 
cfertaln  that  it  yields  a great  deal  more  feum. 

C.'VSSl  )\VAilY,  in  ornitliolo^.  See  Struthio. 

C.'VSSUM.'VR,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a root  refemhling 
that  of  7-edoary.  it  is  cardiac  and  fudorific,  and  was  once  fa- 
mous, in  nervous  dileale.s. 

CASSUMBAZAR,  a town  of  India,  in  Alia,  lituated  on 
the  river  tianges,  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  E.  long.  37. 
and  N.  lal.  24. 

(.WST  is  petuliarly  uled  to  denote  a figure  or  finall  Hatue 
of  bronze.  S^c  Broxzk. 
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Cast,  among  foxindcrs,  is  a term  applied  to  tubes  of  wax 
fitted  in  divers  parts  of  a mould  of  the  fame  matter ; by  means 
of  which,  when  the  wax  of  the  mould  is  removed,  the  melted 
metal  is  conveyed  into  all  the  parts  which  the  wax  before  pof- 
fetfed. 

Cast,  alfo  denotes  a cylindrical  piece  of  brafs  or  copper, 
flit  in  two,  lengthwife,  ufed  by  the  founders  in  fand,  to  form 
a canal  or  conduit  in  their  moulds,  whereby  the  metal  may  bd 
conveyed  to  the  different  pieces  intended  to  be  call. 

Cast,  among  plumbers,  denotes  a little  brazen  funnel 
at  one  end  of  a mould,  for  calling  pipes  without  foldering, 
by  means  of  which  the  melted  metal  is  poured  into  the 
mould. 

Cast,  or  Cajle,  in  fpeaking  of  eaftern  affairs,  denotes  a 
tribe,  or  number  of  families,  of  the  fame  rank  and  profeffion. 
'I’he  divifion  of  a nation  into  calls  chiefly  obtains  in  the  do- 
mmions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  kingdom  of  Bengal,  illand  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  great  peninfula  oppofite  thereto.  In  each  of 
thefe  there  are,  according  to  father  Martin,  four  principal  caffs, 
viz.  the  call  of  the  hrarnins,  which  is  the  firft  and  moll  noble ; 
the  call  of  the  rajas,  or  princes,  who  pretend  to  be  defeended 
from  royal  families ; the  caff  of  the  cboutres,  which  com- 
prehends all  the  artificers  : and  that  of  the  parias,  the  lowell 
and  molt  contemptible  of  all.  Yet  Henry  Lord,  it  muff  be 
obferved,  divides  the  Indians  about  Surat  into  four  cufls,  fome- 
what  differently  from  Martin,  viz.  into  hramins,  or  priefts  j cui- 
icry,  or  foldiers  ; jbuddery,  which  we  call  banians  or  mer- 
chants ; and  wyfe,  the  mechanics  or  artificers.  Every  art  and 
trade  is  confined  to  its  proper  cajl,  nor  is  allowed  to  be  excr- 
cifedvby  any  but  thofe  whole  fathers  profelfed  the  fame.  So 
that  a tailor’s  fon  can  never  rife  tii  be  a }>ainter,  nor  a painter’s 
fon  fall  to  be  a tailor ; though  there  are  Ibme  employments 
that  are  proper  to  all  the  calls,  e.  g.  any  body  may  be  a foldier 
or  a merchant.  There  are  alfo  fome  caffs  which  are  allowed 
to  till  the  ground,  but  not  all.  The  caff  of  parias  is  held  infa- 
mous, in  lb  mnch  that  it  is  a difgrace  to  have  any  dealings  or 
converfation  wdth  them  ; and  there  are  fome  trades  in  the  call 
of  cboutres,  which  debafe  their  profclfors  almoll  to  the  lame 
rank.  Thus  Ihoemakers,  and  all  artificers  in  leather,  as  alfo 
filliermen,  and  even  Ihepherds,  are  held  no  better  iYidiXi  parias. 

CASTAGNO  (Andrea  dal),  hiftorical  painter,  was  born  at 
a fmall  village  called  Caltagno,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Tufeany,  in  1409;  and  being  deprived  of  his  jiarents,  was 
employed  by  his  uncle  to  attend  the  herds  of  cattle  In  the 
fields  ; but,  having  accidentally  feen  an  ordinary  painter  at 
work  in  the  country,  he  obferved  him  for  fome  time  with  fur- 
prife  and  attention,  and  afterwards  made  fueff  efforts  to 
imitate  him,  as  affonilhed  all  who  faw  his  produAions.  The 
extraordinary  genius  of  Andrea  became  at  laft  a common  to- 
pic of  difeourfe  in  Florence  5 and  fo  far  excited  the  curiofity 
of  Bernardetto  de  Medici,  that  he  fent  for  Andrea  j and  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  promiling  talents,  he  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  the  beff  mailers  who  were  at  that  lime  in  Florence. 
Andrea  diligently  purl'ued  his  ftudies,  devoted  himfelf  entirely 
to  pratlice  under  the  direeSlion  of  his  inffruftors,  became  parti- 
cularly eminent  in  defign,  and  in  a few  years  made  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  that  he  found  a.s  much  employment  as  he  could  pof- 
libly  execute.  He  jjainted  only  in  diftemper,  and  frefco,  with 
a manner  of  colouring  that  was  not  very  agreeable,  being  ra- 
ther dry  and  hard,  till  he  learned  the  fecret  of  painting  in  oil 
from  Jiominico  V^cnetiano,  who  had  derived  his  knowledge  of 
that  new  difeovery  from  Antonello  da  Mcffma.  Andrea  was 
the  firft  of  the  Florentine  artifts  who  painted  In  oil  j but  al- 
tlunigh  he  was  in  the  higheft  degree  imlebted  to  Dominico  for 
difclofmg  the  fccret,  yet  he  lilently  envied  the  merit  of  the  man 
tvho  taught  him  the  art  j and  becaufe  hrs  own  works  feemed 
VoL.  II. 


to  be  much  lefs  adnfircd  than  thofe  of  Dominico,  be  deter- 
mined to  affallinate  his  friend  and  benefaflor.  This  indeed  he 
afterwards  privately  executed,  and  would  have  remained  undc- 
tefted,  but  that  remorfe  of  confcience  forced  him  to  difclofe  it 
on  his  death-bed,  in  1480.  He  finiflied  fevcral  conffdcrahle 
works  at  Florence,  by  which  he  gained  great  riches,  and  as  great 
a reputation  ; but  when  his  villanous  mifconducl  became  jnib- 
lic,  his  memory  was  ever  after  held  in  the  utmoll  deteftation. 
The  mod  noted  work  of  this  mafter  is  in  the  hall  of  jufiice.at 
Florence,  reprefenting  the  execution  of  the  confpirators  again  ft 
the  houfe  of  Medici. 

CASTALIAH  Spriico.  See  Castaliu.s. 

CASTAIJO  (Sebaftiah),  was  born  at  Chatillon,  on  the 
Rhone,  in  the  year  [515.  Calvin  conceived  fuch  an  eftcem 
and  friendlhip  for  him,  during  the  ftay  he  made  at  Stralburg  in 
1540  and  1541,  that  he  lodged  him  fome  davs  at  his  houfe, 
and  procured  him  a regent’s  place  In  the  college  of  Geneva. 
Caftallo,  after  continuing  in  this  office  near  three  years,  w.as 
forced  to  quit  it  in  the  year  1544,  on  account  of  fome  particu- 
lar opinions  which  he  held  concerning  Solomon’s  long,  and 
Chrlll’s  defeent  into  hell.  He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  was 
made  Greek  profeffor,  and  died  in  that  place  in  1564,  aged  48. 
He  incurred  the  high  difpleafure  of  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza, 
for  differing  with  them  concerning  predeftination  and  the  pu- 
niffiment  of  heretics.  His  works  are  very  conliderable,  both 
on  account  of  their  quality  and  number. 

CASTALIUS  FONS;  a fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Par- 
naffus,  in  Phocis,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  or  near  Delphi ; 
facred  to  the  Mufes,  thence  called  Cajlalides.  Its  nffirmurs 
were  thought  prophetic. 

CASd'ANEA,  in  botany.  See  Fagus. 

CASTANETS,  Castagnettes,  or  Castanettas,  a kind 
of  muffcal  inftmment,  wherewith  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and 
Bohemians,  accompany  their  dances,  farabands,  and  guitars. 
It  confffts  of  two  little  round  pieces  of  wood  dried,  and  hol- 
lowed in  manner  of  a fpoon,  the  concavities  whereof  are  placed 
on  one  another,  fattened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat  from  time  to 
time  with  the  middle  finger,  to  diredl  their  motion  and  ca- 
dences. The  cajla7icls  may  be  beat  eight  or  nine  times  in  the 
fpace  of  one  meafure,  or  fecond  of  a minute.  • 

CASTANOVITZ,  a town  of  Croatia,  fituated  on  the  river 
Unna,  which  divides  Chrlftendom  from  Turkey.  E.  long. 
17.  20.  N.  lat.  415.  40.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

CASTEL  (Lewis  Bertrand),  a learned  .Tefuit,  was  born  at 
Montpellier  in  1688,  and  entered  among  the  Jefuits  in  i/Oj. 
He  ftudied  polite  literature  in  his  youth  j and  at  length  ajiplied 
himfelt  entirely  to  the  lludy  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy.  He  diftinguiffied  himfelf  by  writing  on  gravity  3 the 
mathematics  3 and  on  the  mufic  of  colours,  a veiy  whimficaJ 
idea,  which  he  took  great  pains  to  reduce  to  praHice.  His 
piece  on  gravity,  entitled  Traits  dc  la  Pefanieur  iniiveifeUe, 
was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1724.  He  afterwards  publilbcd  his 
Matbematiijuc  unmerjcllc  ■,  which  ocoaffuned  his  losing  uiiani- 
moufly  chofen  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  with- 
out the  leall  felicitation.  He  was  all'o  a member  of  the  aca- 
demies of  Bourdcaux  and  Rouen  : but  his  Clavecin  oculuire 
made  the  moft  nolle  5 and  he  fpent  much  time  and  expence  in 
making  an  harpfichord  for  the  eye,  but  without  fuccefs,  He 
all'o  wrote  for  and  againft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  ]ntbliftied  fe- 
veral  other  works;  the  principal  of  which  are,  Le  Plan  da  Ma~ 
thematique  ahregec,  and  a treatife  intitled  Optique  des  Coulcurs. 
He  led  a very  exemplar}'  life,  and  died  in  17  I7. 

CASTELAMARA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  hither  Principato,  with  a bilbop’s  fee  and  a 
good  harbour.  E.  long.  14.  21J.  N.  lat.  41. 40. 

CASTEL-aragonese,  a ftrqng  town  of  Italy,  in  the  illand 
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f>f  Sardinia,  with  a Mihop’s  fee,  and  a good  harbour.  It  is 
fcated  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  the  illand,  in  E.  long.  8.  KJ. 
N.  lat.  40.  56. 

C\ST¥.i.- Branco,  a town  of  Portugal,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Beira ; feated  on  the  river  Lyra,  35  miles  N.  W. 
of  Alcantara.  W.  Long.  8.  o.  N.  lat.  39.  33. 

(i’.vsTEC.-frrt/ici?,  a very  finall,  but  well-fortified  frontier 
town  of  the  Bolognefe,  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Pope. 

C.vsTEL  dc-Kide,  a i’rnall  llrong  town  of  Alentejo.  It  was 
taken  by  Philip  V.  W.  long.  6.  23.  N.  lat.  39.  13. 

C.\5TF.L-/’(j/7V,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalcyiia,  feated  on  an 
inacceliible  eminence,  between  Gironne  and  Campredon,  about 
.13  miles  from  each  other,  and  near  the  river  Eulva. 

Castel-G(7W7/o//)/i(7,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  with  a caltle,  to  which  the  pope  retires  in  the  fummer 
feafon;  10  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Rome.  E.  long.  11.  46.  N.  lat. 
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(\\-STEL-Ab-TO,  a llrong  town  of  Dalmatia,  fubjeft  to  the 
Venetians;  feated  00  the  gulph  of  Cataio,  in  E.  long.  18.  43, 
N.  lat.  42.  23. 

CASTEL-i?o.'/r/gc,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tra-los-Montes,  in  W.  long.  N.  41.  o. 

Cxs’vv.t-N^O'VO-dc-Carfagmuia,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mo- 
denefe,  wdth  a ftrong  fortrefs.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  valley 
of  Carfagnana,  and  feated  on  the  river  Serchio,  17  miles  above 
Lucca. 

Castet,  del'  0-vo,  7L  fmall  illand  in  the  Tufean  Sea,  in  the 
gulph  of  Naples,  near  a town  of  that  name,  to  which  it  is 
joined  bj"  a fton^bridge.  The  fortrefs  is  called  Cartel  del  Ovo, 
in  which  there  is  always  a good  garrifon. 

CASTELBAR,  a town  of  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
and  province  of  Connaught,  33  miles  N.  of  Galway.  W,  long. 
9.  23.  N.  lat.  33.  43.  See  Castle- Azr. 

C ASTELL  (Edmund),  D.  D..a  learned  Englirti  divine  of  the 
17th  century,  diftinguilhed  by  his  rtdll  in  the  eartern  languages. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge ; where  he  was  mailer  of  Ca- 
tharine-hall,  and  Arabic  profellbr;  and  was  at  length  canon 
of  Canterbury.  He  had  the  greatert  fliare  in  the  Polyglott 
bible,  of  London ; and  wrote  the  Hcptaglotton  pro feptem  Oricn- 
ialtbus,  iffc.  On  this  excellent  work,  which  occupied  a great 
part  of  his  life,  he  beftowed  no  lefs  than  i2,oool.  though,  when 
it  was  printed,  the  copies  remained  unfold  upon  his  hands. 
He  died  in  1683 ; and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  High- 
am  Gobycm  in  Bedfordfliire,  of  which  he  was  reflor.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  infeription  on  his  monument,  v/hich  he  eretled 
in  his  lifetime,  that  he  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  He  bequeath- 
ed all  his  oriental  manuferipts  to  the  uni\  erfity  of  Cambridge, 
on  condition  that  his  name  fliould  be  written  pn  every  copy  in 
the  colle£lion. 

('ASTELLA,  a town  of  the  Mantuan,  in  Italy,  about  five 
miles  north-eart  of  the  city  of  Mantua.  E.  long.  11.  13.  N.  ' 
lat.  43. 30.  _ _ . ; 

CASTELLAN,  the  name  of  a dignity  or  ch.arge  which  cx- 
ifted  Irefore  the  late  changes  in  Poland.  The  caliellans  were 
fenators  of  the  kingdom,  but  fenators  only  of  the  lower  dais, 
who,  in  diet.s,  fat  on  low  feats,  behind  the‘]>alatines,  or  great 
fenators.  They  were  a kind  of  lieutenants  of  })rovinccs,  and 
commanded  a part  of  the  })alatinrrie  under  the  palatine. 

CASTRLLANY,  the  territory  belonging  to  any  city  or 
town,  chiefly  ufed  in  France  and  Flanders;  Thus  we  fay,  the 
caftellany  of  Lille,  "^'pres,  &c. 

CASTELLARIUS,  the  keeper,  or  curator,  of  a cartellum. 
Grutcr  gives  an  ancient  fcpulchral  infeription  in  memory  of  a 
cajlelianus. 

CASTELLATiO,  in  middle  age  writers,  the  afl  of  build- 
ing a caftlC}  or  of  fortifying  a houfc,  and  rendering  it  a ctd'tle, — 
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By  the  ancient  Englllh  laws,  caftcHation  was  prohibited  with- 
out the  king’s  efpecial  licence. 

CASTELLI  (Bernard),  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Ge- 
noa in  1*337  ; excelled  in  colouring  and  in  portraits.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Taflb,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the 
talk  of  defigning  and  etching  the  figures  of  his  Jemfalem  De- 
livered. He  died  at  Genoa  in  1629.  Valerio  Cartelli,  one  of 
his  Ions,  was  born  at  Genoa  iq  1623,  and  furpafled  his  lather. 
He  particularly  excelled  in  painting  battles ; which  he  com- 
pofed  with  fpirit,  and  executed  them  with  fo  pleating  a variety, 
and  fo  great  freedom  of  hand,  as  gained  him  univerfal  applaufe! 
His  horfes  are  admirably  drawn,  thrown  into  attitudes  that  are 
natural  and  beconring,  full  of  motion,  adtion,  and  life.  In  that 
rtyle  of  painting  he  rtiewed  all  the  fire  of  Tintoretto,  united 
with  the  fine  tatte,  of  compofition  of  Paolo  Veronefe.  lie  died 
in  1639.  The  works  of  this  marter  are  not  very ' frequent ; 
but  they  are  delervedly  held  in  very  high  erteem.  It  is  believed 
that  a greater  number  of  his  eafel  piftures  are  in  the  colleftions 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

CASTELLORUM-  •OFERATio,  caftle-work,  or  fervice  and 
labour  done  by  inferior  tenants  for  the  building  and  upholding 
of  caftles  of  defence ; toward  which  fome  gave  perfonal  allirt- 
ance,  and  others  paid  their  contributions.  This  was  one  of  the 
three  necefiary  charges  to  which  all  lands  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  exprefsly  fubjeft. 

CASTELVERTO  (Lewis),  a native  of  Modena,  of  the 
16th  century,  famous  for  his  Comment  on  Arijlotlcs  Poetics^ 
He  was  profccuted  by  the  inquifition  for  a certain  book  of  Me- 
lanfthOn,  which  he  had  tranllated  into  Italian.  He  retired  to 
Bafil,  where  he  died. 

C A STIG,  ‘.TION,  among  the  Romans,  the  punilhment  of 
an  offender  by  blows,  or  beating  with  a wand  or  fwitch.  Cafti- 
gation  was  chiefly  a military  piinifhment ; the  power  of  infiiiT- 
ing  which  on  the  foldiery  was  given  to  the  tribunes.  Some 
make  it  of  two  kinds  ; one  with  a flick  or  cane,  called 
tio-,  the  other  with  rods,  called  fagellatio:  the  latter  was  the 
mort  diflionourable. 

CASTIGATORY  for  Scolds.  A woman  indifled  for 
being  a common  fcold,  if  convifted,  fliall  be  placed  in  q cer- 
tain engine  of  corre6Hon,  called  the  trchucket,  cafigatory,  or 
cuckhig-fool ; which,  in  the  Saxon  language,  fignifies  the^u/if- 
htg-Jlool-,  though  now  it  is  frequentl)’  corrupted  into  the  duck- 
hig-Jiool ■,  becaufe  the  refidue  of  the  judgment  is,  thttf,  when 
fhe  is  placed  therein,  flie  rtiall  be  plunged  in  water  for  her  pu- 
nifliment. 

CASTIGLIONE  (Giovanni  Benedetto),  a celebrated  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Genoa  in  1616.  His  firft  mafter  was  Gio-Bat- 
tirta  Paggi.  Aftenvards  he  lludied  under  Andrea  Ferrari; 
and  laftly  perfected  himfelf  from  the  inrtru6lions  of  Anthony 
Vandyck,  who  at  that  time  refided  at  Genoa.  He  paiiuej 
portraits,  hi rtori cal  pieces,  landl'capes,  and  caftles  : in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  is  faid  chiefly  to  have  excelled ; as  alfo  in  fairs, 
markets,  and  all  kinds  of  rural  feenes.  By  this  mafter  we  havo 
alfo  a great  number  of  etchings,  wliich  are  all  fpirited,  free, 
and  full  of  tarte.  The  efl'edl:  is,  in  general,  poweiful  and  plea- 
fing;  and  many  of  them  have  a more  harmonized  and.  'finiflied 
ajipearance  than  is  ivfual  from  the  point;  fo  little  aflirted  by 
the  graver.  Hi.s  drawing  of  the  naked  figure,  though  by  no 
means  correcT,  is  notwithftanding  managed  in  a rtyle  that  in- 
dicates the  hand  of  a mafter.  His  fon  Franerjeo  was  bred 
under  himfelf,  and  excelled  in  the  fame  lubjetts;  and  it  i3 
thought  that  many  good  paintings  which  are  aferibed  to  Bene- 
detto, and  are  frequently  feen  at  falcs,  or  in  modern  colleftions, 
are  copies  after  him  by  his  fon  Eranccfco,  or  perhaps  originals 
of  the  younger  Caftiglione. 
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Castigiios^,  a fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy  in  Mantua, 
with  a cattle.  E.  long.  10.  29.  N.  lat.  43.  23. 

CASTIGLLONI  (Balthazar),  an  eminent  Italian  nobleman, 
delcended  from  an  illuftrious  and  ancient'  family,  and  born  at 
his  own  villa  at  Cafalico  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  1478.  He 
lUidied  painting,  fculpture,  and  architefture,  as  appears  from 
a book  he  wnrote  in  favour  of  thele  arts ; and  excelled  lb  much 
in  them,  that  Raphael  Urbino,  and  Buonaroti,  though  incom- 
parable artifts,  never  thought  their  works  complete  without  the 
approbalion  of  Count  Caftiglioni.  When  he  was  26  years  of 
age,  Guido  Ubaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  fent  him  ambaflador  to 
Pope  Julius  II.  He  was  fent  upon  a fecond  embally  to 
I.ouis  XII.  of  France,  and  upon  a third  to  Henry  VI I.  of  Eng- 
land. After  he  had  difpatched  his  butinefs  here,  he  returned, 
and  began  his  celebrated  work,  intitled  The  Courtier  j which 
he  completed  at  Rome  inj5i6.  This  work  is  full  of  moral 
and  political  inllriiaion  : and  if  we  feek  for  the  Italian  tongue 
in  perfeftion,  it  is  faid  to  be  no  where  better  found  than  in  this 
performance.  Count  Caftiglioni  was  fent  by  Clement  VII.  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  quality  of  legate,  and 
died  at  Toledo  in  1529- 

CASTILE  (New),  or  The  Kingdom  of  Toledo,  a pro- 
vince of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Old  Caftllc,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  on  the  fouth  by  that 
of  Murcia  and  Andaluiia,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of 
Leon.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ; Argaria  to  the  north, 
Mancha  to  the  eaft,  and  Sierra  to  the  fouth.  Madrid  is  the  ca- 
pital. Both  thefe  provinces  are  very  well  watered  with  rivers, 
and  the  air  is  generally  puie  and  healthy  j but  the  land  is  moun- 
tainous, dry,  and  uncultivated  through  the  lazinefs  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  north  part  produces  fruits  and  wine,  and  the 
fouth  erood  paltures  and  tine -wool.  Thefe  provinces  are  divided 
by  a lOTg  chain  of  mountains,  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Castile  (Old),  a province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a 
kingdom.  It  is  about  192  miles  in  length,  and  1 15  in  breadth  ; 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  New  Caftilc,  on  the  eaft  by  Arragon 
and  Navarre,  on  the  north  by  Bifcay  and  Afturia,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  Burgos  is  the  capital  town. 

Castile-(5?c, -Oro,  a large  and  fertile  country  in  South  Ame- 
rica, lying  to  the  weft  of  Oroonoko.  It  comprehends  eight 
governments ; viz.  Terra  Firma,  Proper  Carthagena,  St.  Mar- 
tha, Rio  de  la  Hacha,  Venifuela,  New  Andalufia,  Popayan, 
and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada. 

CASTILLAN,  or  Castillane,  a gold,  coin  current  in 
Spain,  and  worth  fourteen  rials  and  fixteen  deniers. 

Castill.an  is  alfo  a weight  uied  in  Spain  for  weighing 
gold.  It  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a pound  Spanifti  weight. 
What  they  commonly  call  a weight  of  gold  in  Spain  is  always 
underftood  of  the  Caftillan. 

CASTILLARA,  a town  of  the  Mantuan  in  Italy,  fituated 
fix  miles  north-caft  of  the  city  of  Mantua.  E.  long.  ii.  25. 
N.  lat.  45.  20.  ,, 

CASTILLON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gi- 
ronde and  late  province  of  Guienne ; famous  for  a victory 
gained  by  the  French  over  the  Englilh  in  1451.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Dordogne,  25  miles  E.  of  Bourdeaux.  Long.  o.  2.  E.  Lat. 
44.  52.  N. 

CASTING,  in  foundery,  the  running  of  metal  into  a mould, 
prepareil  for  that  purjiofe.  For  Casting  of  Metals,  of  Letters, 
Bells,  tsfe.  See  the  article  Foundery. 

Casting  hi  Sand  or  Earth,  is  the  running  of  metals  between 
two  frames,  or  molds,  tilled  withfand  or  earth,  wherein  the  fi- 
gure that  the  metal  is  to  take  has  been  imprelfed  cn  creux,  by 
means  of  the  pattern. 

Casting,  among  fculptors,  implies  the  taking  of  calls  and 
imprelhons  of  figure.s,  bulls,  medals,  leaves,  &c.  The  method 
«f  taking  culls  of  figures  and  bulls  ia  moll  generally  by  the  ufe 


of  plaftcr  of  Paris,  i.  e.  alabafter  calcined  by  a gentle  heat. 
The  advantage  of  ufing  this  fubftance  preferably  to  others  is, 
that  notwithftanding  a llight  palcination  reduces  it  to  a pulve- 
rine  ftate,  it  becomes  again  a tenacious  and  cohering  body,  on 
being  moiftened  with  water  and  afterwards  fufi’ered  to  dry  ; by 
which  means  either  a concave  or  a convex  figure  may  be  given 
(by  a proper  mold  or  model)  to  it  when  wet,  and  retained  by  the 
hardnefs  it  acquires  when  dry  : and  from_  thefe  qualities,  it  is 
fitted  for  the  double  purpofe  of  making  both  calls,  and' molds 
for  forming  thole  cafts.  The  particular  manner  of  making 
cafts  depends  on  the  form  of  the  fubjeft  to  be  taken.  Where 
there  are  no  projecting  parts,  as  in  medals,  it  is  very  ftmple 
and  eafy  5 as  likewife  where  there  are  fuch  as  form  only  a right 
or  any  greater  angle  with  the  principal  furface  of  the  body  ; 
but  where  parts  proje^fl  in  lelfer  angles,  or  form  a curve  inclined 
towards  the  principal  furface  of  the  body,  the  work  is  more 
difficult. 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  is  the  forming  the  mold.  In  order 
to  this,  if  the  original  be  a bas-relief,  or  any  other  piece  of  a 
flat  form,  having  its  furface  firft  well  oiled,  or  greafed;  it  muft 
be  placed  on  a table,  and  furrounded  by  a frame,  the  fides  of 
which  muft  be  at  fuch  a diftance  from  it  as  will  allow  a j>ro- 
per  thicknels  for  the  fides  of  the  mold.  As  much  plafter  as 
will  be  fufficient  to  cover  and  rife  to  fuch  a thicknefs  as  may 
give  fufficient  ftrength  to  the  mold,  as  alfo  to  fill  the  hollow  be- 
twixt the  frame  and  the  model,  mull  be  moiftened  with  water, 
till  it  be  juft  of  fuch  confiftcnce  as  will  allow  it  to  be  poured 
upon  the  model.  This  muft  be  done  as  foon  as  poffiblej  or 
otherwife  the  plafter  will  concrete  or  fet,  fo  as  to  become  unfit 
to  be  ufed.  The  whole  muft  then  be  fuft'ered  to  remain  in  this 
condition,  till  the  plafter  has  attained  -its  hardnefs  ; and  then 
the  frame  being  taken  away,  the  preparatory  eaft  or  mold,  thus 
formed,  may  be  taken  oft'  from  the  lubjeCl  entire,  and  afterwards 
left  to  dry. 

But  where  the  model  or  original  fubjeCl  is  of  a round  or  eretl 
form,  a different  method  muft  be  purfued  ; for  the  mold  muft 
be  formed  in  feveral  pieces : or  if  the  fubjeCl  confifts  of  de- 
tached and  projeCling  parts,  it  is  frequently  moft  expedient  to 
call  fuch  parts  feparately,  and  afterwards  join  them  together. 
Where  the  fubjeCt  forms  a round,  or  fpheroid,  or  any  part  of 
fuch  round  or  fpheroid,  more  than  one  half  the  plafter  muft  be 
ufed  without  any  frame  to  keep  it  round  the  model  5 and  muft 
be  tempered  with  water  to  fuch  a confiftence,  that  it  may  be 
wrought  with  the' hand  like  very  foft  pafte  ; but  though  it  need 
not  be  fo  fluid  as  when  prepared  for  flat  figured  models,  it  muft 
yet  be  as  moift  as  is  conipatible  with  its  cohering  fulHciently  to 
hold  together ; and  being  thus  prepared,  it  muft  be  put  upon 
the  model,  and  comprellcd  with  the  hand,  or  any  flat  inllru- 
ment,  that  the  parts  of  it  may  adapt  themfelvesj  in  the  moft 
perfs6l  manner,  tothofeof  the  fubje6t,  as  well  as  be  comj->acl: 
with  refpeft  to  themfelves.  When  the  model  is  fo  covered  to  a 
convenient  thicknefs,  the  whole  muft  be  left  at  reft  till  the  plaf- 
ler  be  fet  and  firm,  fo  as  to  bear  dividing  w^ithout  falling  to 
pieces,  or  being  liable  to  be  put  out  of  its  form  by  llight  vio- 
lence j and  it  muft  then  be  divided  into  pieces,  in  order  to  its 
being  taken  olT  from  the  model,  by  cutting  it  with  a knife  with 
a very  thin' blade  ; and  being  divided,  muft  be  cautioufly  taken 
.oft',  and  kept  till  dry  : but  it  muft  be  always  carefully  obftrved, 
before  the  feparation  of  the  parts  be  made,  to  notch  them  acrofs 
the  joints  or  lines  of  the  divifion,  at  proper  diftances,  that  they 
may  with  eafe  and  certainty  be  properly  Conjoined  again  5 which 
woidd  be  much  more  precarious  and  troublcfome  without  fuch 
dircdlive  marks.  The  art  of  properly  dividing  the  molds,  in 
order  to  make  them  feparate  from  the  model,  requires  more  dex- 
terity and  Ikill  than  any  other  thing,  and  docs  not  admit  of 
rules  for  the  moft  advantageous  condu£l  of  it  in  every  cafe. 
Where  the  fubjeeft  is  of  a round  or  fpheroidal  form,  it  is  beft  to 
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tliTlde  the  mold  Into  three  parts,  which  will  then  eafily  come  ofl' 
from  the  model ; and  the  lame  will  hold  good  of  a cylinder  or 
any  regularly  curved  figure. 

The  mold  being  thus  formed,  and  dr)%  and  the  parts  put  to- 
gether, it  muft  be  firft  greafed,  and  placed  in  fuch  a pofition 
that  the  hollow  may  lie  upwards,  and  then  filled  with  plafter 
mixed  with  water,  in  the  firnie  proportion  and  manner  as  was 
direded  for  the  calting  the  mold  : and  when  the  caft  is  perfedtly 
fet  and  dry,  it  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  mold,  and  repaired 
where  it  is  necefl'ary  j which  finifties  the  operation. 

^\'here  the  model  forms  curves  which  interfeft  each  other, 
thecondud;  of  the  operation  muft  be  varied  with  refped  to  the 
manner  of  taking  the  caft.  Jlut  in  fabl:  it  muft  be  left  to  the 
good  fenfe  of  the  operator  to  judge,  from  the  original  fubjeds, 
what  parts  will  come  off  together,  and  what  require  to  be  I'epa- 
ralcd.  The  principle  of  the  whole  confifts  only  in  this,  that 
where  under-workings,  as  they  are  called,  occur,  that  is, 
wherever  a ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  batis  or  infertion  of  any 
projedion  would  be  cut  or  crofted  by  any  part  of  fuch  projec- 
tion, fuch  part  cannot  be  taken  oft'  without  a divifton ; which 
muft  be  made  either  in  the  place  where  the  projedion  would 
crofs  the  ftraight  line  ; or,  as  that  is  frequently  difficult,  the 
whole  projedion  muft  be  feparated  from  the  main  body,  and 
divided  all'o  lengthwife  Into  two  j)arls  : and  where  there  are  no 
projedions  from  the  principal  furfaces,  but  the  body  is  fo  formed 
as  to  render  the  furface  a compofition  of  fuch  curves,  that  a 
ftraight  line  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  furface  of  one  part 
would  be  cut  by  the  outline,  in  one  or  more  places,  of  another 
part,  a divifion  of  the  whole  Ihould  be  made,  fo  as  to  reduce 
the  parts  of  it  Into  regular  curves,  which  muft  then  be  treated 
as  fuch.  A tolerably  good  general  rule  with  fome,  is  to  apply 
the  plafter  only  to  fo  much  of  the  furface  of  the  model  as  the 
eye  can  diftindly  fee. 

In  larger  maffies,  where  there  would  otherwife  be  a great 
thicknefs  of  the  plafter,  a coq.is  or  body  may  be  put  within  the 
mold,  in  order  to  produce  a hollow  in  the  caft  : which  both 
faves  plafter,  and’  renders  the  caft  lighter.  This  corps  may  be 
of  wood,  where  the  forming  a hollow  of  a ftraight  figure,  or  a 
conical  one  with  the  bafis  outward,  will  anfwer  the  end  : but 
if  the  cavity  require  to  be  round,  or  of  any  cuia'ed  figure,  the 
corps  canncit  be  then  drawn  while  entire ; and  confequently 
thould  be  of  fuch  matter  as  may  be  taken  out  piece-meal.  In 
this  cale,  the  corps  is  belt  formed  of  clay  ; which  muft  be 
worked  upon  wires  to  give  it  tenacity,  andfufpended  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  mold,  by  crofs  wires  lying  over  the  mouth  ; and 
when  the  plafter  is  fuiliciently  fet  to  bear  handling,  the  clay 
mult  be  picked  out  by  a proj)cr  inltrument.  Where  it  is  defired 
to  render  the  plafter  harder,  the  water  with  which  it  is  tempered 
fnould  be  mixed  with  glue  fr/,e,  which  will  make  it  very  firm 
and  tenacious. 

In  the  fame  manner,  figru'cs,  hulls,  &c.  may  be  caft  of  lead, 
or  any  other  metal,  in  the  molds  of  plafter ; though  the  expence 
of  [)lafter,  and  the  tedioulnefs  of  its  becoming  lufficiently  dry, 
when  in  a verj'  large  mafs,  to  bear  the  heat  of  melted  metal,  ren- 
der the  ufc  of  clay  preferable  where  large  fubjedts  are  wanted. 
'Idle  clay,  in  this  cafe,  ftiould  be  waftied  over  till  it  be  perfectly 
free  from  gravel  or  ftoncs  ; and  then  mixed  with  a third  or  more 
of  fine  fand  to  prevent  its  cracking  ; or,  inftead  of  land,  coal- 
afhes  fiftcd  fine  may  be  ufed.  Whether  plafter  or  clay  be  em- 
ployed for  the  cafting  in  metal,  it  is  extremely  necclfary  to  have 
the  mold  pcrfcftly  dry  : otherwife  the  moifture,  being  rarefied, 
will  make  an  explulion  that  will  blow  the  metal  out  of  the  mold, 
and  endanger  the  oj)crator. 

Cafts  of  medals,  or  fuch  fmall  pieces  as  are  of  a fimilar 
form,  may  be  mailc  in  plafter  by  the  melhfjd  dirc£ted  for  bas- 
rclicvos.  indeed  there  is  nothing  more  required  than  to  form 
a mold  by  laying  theiiwon  a proper  board  ; and  having  fur- 


rounded  them  by  a rim  made  of  a piece  of  a card,  or  any  other 
pafteboard,  to  till  the  rim  with  foft  tempered  plaller  of  Parts  ; 
which  mold,  when  dry,  will  ferve  for  feveral  cafts.  It  is  ne- 
verthelefs  a better  method  to  form  the  mold  of  melted  fulphur  ; 
which  will  produce  a ffiarper  imprellion  in  the  caft,  and  be  more 
durable  than  thofe  made  of  plafter.  The  cafts  are  likewife  fre- 
quently made  of  fulphur,  which  being  melted  muft  be  treated 
exa6Uy  in  the  fame  manner  as  plafter. 

For  taking  cafts  from  medals,  a mixture  of  brimftone  and  red 
lead  are  very  proper : equal  parts  of  thefe  are  to  be  put  ovi  r 
the  fire  in  a ladle,  till  they  foften  to  the  confiftencc  of  pap  ; 
then  they  are  kindled  with  a piece  of  paper,  and  ftirred  forfoir.e 
time.  The  velfel  being  afterwards  covered  clofe,  and  continued 
on  the  fire,  the  mixture  grows  fluid  in  a few  minutes.  It  is 
then  to  be  poured  on  the  metal,  previoufly  oiled  and  wiped 
clean.  The  cafts  are  very  neat ; their  colour  fometimes  a j)retty 
deep  black,  fometimes  a dark  grey  : they  are  very  durable  ; and, 
when  foiled,  may  be  waftied  clean  in  fpirits  of  wine.  Some 
recommend  tin-foil  for  taking  off  cafts  from  medals.  The 
thinneft  kind  of  this  ftiould  be  laid  over  the  fubjeft  from  which 
the  imprellion  is  to  be  taken,  and  then  rubbed  with  a brufli,  the 
point  of  a tkewer,  or  a pin,  till  it  has  perfedlly  received  the 
imprellion.  The  tin-foil  ftiould  now  be  pared  clofe  to  the  edge 
of  the  medal,  till  it  is  brought  to  the  fame  circumference  : the 
medal  muft  then  be  reverfed,  and  the  tin-foil  will  drop  off  into 
a chip-box  or  mold  placed  ready  to  receive  it.  Thus  the  con- 
cave fide  of  the  foil  will  be  uppermoft,  and  upon  this,  plafter  of 
Paris,  prepared  in  the  ul'ual  manner,  may  be  poured.  When 
dry,  the  whole  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  tin-foil  flicking  on 
the  plafter  will  give  a perfedl  reprefeiitation  of  the  medal,  re- 
fembling  lilver.  If  the  box  or  mold  be  a little  larger  than  the 
medal,  the  plafter  running  round  the  tin-foil,  will  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a white  frame  or  circular  border;  whence  the  new 
made  medal  will  appear  more  neat  and  beautiful. 

Iinpreffions  of  medals,  having  the  fame  effeft  as  cafts,  may 
be  made  alfo  of  ifinglafs-glue,  by  the  following  means  : 
Melt  the  ifinglafs,  beaten  as  when  commonly  uled,  in  an 
earthen  pipkin,  with  the  addition  of  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it,  ItiiTing  it  gently  till  the  whole  is  dift'olved  ; then  with 
a bmfli  of  camel’s  hair,  cover  the  medal,  which  ihould  be  pre- 
vioully  well  cleanfed  and  warmed,  and  then  laid  horizontally 
on  a board  or  table,  greafed  in  the  part  around  the  medal.  Let 
them  reft  afterwards  till  the  glue  be  properly  hardened ; and 
then,  with  a pin,  raife  the  edge  of  it;  and  feparate  it  carefully 
■ from  the  medal : the  caft  will  thus  be  formed  by  the  glue  as 
hard  as  horn  ; arid  fo  light,  that  a thoufand  will  fcarcely  weigh 
an  ounce.  In  order  to  render  the  relief  of  the  medal  more 
apparent,  a fmall  quantity  of  carmine  may  be  mixed  with  the 
melted  ifinglafs  ; or  the  medal  may  be  previoufly  coated  with 
leaf-gold  hy  breathing  on  it,  and  then  laying  it  on  the  leaf, 
which  will  by  that  means  adhere  to  it : but  the  ufe  of  leaf- 
gold  is  apt  to  impair  a little  the  tharpnefs  of  the  impreffioii. 

Imprelfions  of  medals  maybe  likewife  taken  in  putty  ; but  it 
ftiould  be  the  tnie  kind  made  of  calx  of  tin,  and  drying  oil. 
Thefe  may  be  formed  in  the  molds  previoufly  taken  in  plafter 
or  fulphur ; or  molds  may  be  made  of  its  own  fubftance,  in  the 
manner  dlre£ted  for  thofe  of  the  plafter.  Thefe  impreffions 
will  be  very  ftiaqi  and  hard  ; but  the  greateft  difadvantage 
that  attends  them,  is  their  drying  very  ftowly,  and  being  li- 
able in  the  mean  time  to  be  damaged.  Impreffions  of  prints, 
or  other  engravings,  may  be  taken  trom  copper  plate?,  by  rub  ■■ 
bltig  vermilion  or  any  other  colouring  matter  into  the  ftrokes 
of  the  graver,  then  cleanfing  them  thoroughly,  and  laftly  pour- 
ing plafter  iqion  them. 

Castikg  is  alfo  lometimcs  ufed  for  thc^  quitting,  laying,  or 
throwing afidc  any  thing;  thus  deer  cafttheir  horns,  fnakes  their 
Ikins,  lobfters  their  fticlls,  hawks  their  feathers,  kc*  annually. 
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Casting  of 'feathers  is  more  properly  called  moulting  or 
mewing.  A horl'e  cajls  his  hair,  or  coat,  at  leaft  once  a year, 
viz.  in  the  fpring  when  he  calls  his  winter  coat ; and  fome- 
times,  at  the  dole  of  autumn,  he  calls  his  fummer  coat,  in 
cafe  he  has  been  ill  kept.  Horfes  alfo  fometimes  caji  their 
hoofs,  which  happens  frequently  to  coach  horles  brought  from 
Holland ; thele,  being  bred  in  a moill  marlhy  country,  have 
their  hoofs  too  flabby : fo  that  coming  to  a drier  foil,  and 
lei's  juicy  provender,  their  hoofs  fall  oftj  and  others  that  are 
tinner  fuccecd. 

Casting  a Colt,  denotes  a mare’s  proving  abortive. 

Casting-A'c:/,  a fort  of  tilhing  net  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  to 
be  caJi,  or  thrown  out  j which  when  exadly  done,  nothing  ef- 
capes  it,  but  weeds  and  every  thing  within  its  extent  are  brought 
up. 

CASTLE,  a fortrefs  or  place  rendered  defenfible  either  by 
nature  or  art.  It  frequently  lignifies  with  us  the  principal 
manfion  of  a nobleman.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  there  were 
no  lei's  than  1115  caftles  in  England,  each  of  which  included 
a manor. 

Castles,  walled  with  (lone,  and  deligned  for  refidence  as 
well  as  defence,  are,  for  the  moll  part,  according  to  Mr.  Grofe, 
of  no  jiigher  antiquity  than  the  Conqueft : for  although  the 
Saxons,  Romans,  and  even,  according  to  I'ome  writers  on  an- 
tiquity, the  ancient  Britons,  had  caftles  built  with  ftone : yet 
thefe  were  both  few  in  number,  and,  at  that  period,  through 
negleft  or  invalions,  either  deftroyed,  or  fo  much  injured,  that 
little  more  than  their  ruins  were  remaining.  This  is  all'erted 
by  many  of  our  hiftorians  and  antiquaries,  and  alligned  as  a 
reafon  for  the  facility  with  which  William  the  Conqueror  not 
only  made  himfelf  mafter  of  this  country,  but  alfo  kept  his 
newly-acquired  fubjefts  in  awe.  The  turbulent  and  unfettled 
ftate  of  the  kingdom  Jikewife,  in  the  fucceeding  feigns,  ferved 
to  multiply  them  prodigioully,  every  baron  or  leader  of  a party 
building  a caftle  j infomuch  that  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  king  Stephen  they  amounted  to  the  almoft  incre- 
dible number  of  1115. 

The  materials  of  which  caftles  were  built,  varied  according 
to  the  places  of  their  ere£lion  5 but  the  manner  ot  their  con- 
ftrudlion  feems  to  have  been  pretty  uniform.  The  outfides  of 
the  walls  were  generally  built  with  the  ftones  neareft  at  hand, 
laid  as  regularly  as  their  fhapes  would  admit  j the  infides  were 
filled  up  with  the  like  materials,  mixed  with  a great  quantity 
of  fluid  mortar,  which  was  called  by  the  workmen  grout- 
work.  The  general  fliapc  or  plan  of  thefe  caftles  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  caprice  of  the  archite6ls,  or  the  form  ot  the 
grrmnd  intended  to  be  occupied  : neither  do  they  feem  to  have 
confined  themfelvcs  to  any  particular  figure  in  their  towers  ; 
fquare,  round,  and  polygonal,  oftentimes  occurring  in  the  ori- 
ginal parts  of  the  fame  building. 

The  lituation  of  the  caftles  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  ^and 
barons  was  moft  commonly  on  an  eminence,  and  near  a river ; 
a fituationon  feveral  accounts  eligible.  The  whole  lite  of  the 
caftle  (which  was  frequently  of  great  extent  and  irregular 
figure)  was  furrounded  by  a deep  and  broad  ditch,  fometimes 
filled  with  water,  and  fometimes  dry,  called  the  fojfe.  Before 
the  great  gate,  was  an  outwork,  called  a harbacan,  or  antemural, 
which  was  a ftrong  and  high  wall,  with  turrets  upon  it,  de- 
figned  for  the  defence  of  the  gate  and  draw-bridge.  On  the 
infide  of  the  ditch  ftood  the  wail  of  the  caftle,  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  thick,  and  between  20  and  50  feet  high,  with  a pa- 
rapet, and  a kind  of  embrafurcs,  called  crcnnels,  on  the  top. 
On  this  wall,  at  proper  diftances,  fquare  towers  of  two  or  three 
ftories  high  were  built,  which  ferved  for  lodging  fomc  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  proprietor  of  the  caftle,  and  for  other 
l)uq)ofes ; and  on  the  infide  were  creeled  Icxlgings  for  the  com- 
mon fervants  or  retainers,  granaries,  ftorehoufes,  and  other  .necef- 
fray  offices.  On  the  top  of  this  wall,  and  on  the  flat  roof*  of  thefs 
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buildings,  ftood  the  defender  of  the  caftle,  when  it  was  befieg  ■ 
ed,  and  from  thence  difeharged  arrows,  darts,  and  ftones,  on 
the  befiegers.  The  great  gate  of  the  caftle  ftood  in  the  courfe 
of  this  wall,  and  was  llrongly  fortified  with  a tower  on  each 
fide,  and  rooms  over  the  pallage,  which  was  clofed  with  thick 
folding-doors  of.oak,  often  plated  with  iron,  and  with  an  iron 
portcullis  or  grate  let  down  from  above.  Within  this  out- 
ward wall  was  a large  open  fpace  or  court,  called,  in  the  largeft 
and  moll  perfeft  caftles,  the  utUer  hayle,  or  ballitm,  in  which 
ftood  commonly  a church  or  chapel.  On  the  infide  of  this 
outer  bayle  were  another  ditch,  wall,  gate,  and  towers,  inclof- 
ing  the  inner  bayle  or  court,  within  which  the  chief  tower  or 
keep  was  built.  This  was  a very  large  fquare  fabric,  four  or 
five  ftories  high,  having  fmall  windows  in  prodigious  thick 
walls,  which  rendered  the  apartments  within  it  dark  and 
gloomy.  This  great  tower  was  the  palace  of  the  prince,  pre- 
late, or  baron,  to  whom  the  caftle  belonged,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  conltable  or  governor.  Under  ground  were  difmai 
dark  vaults,  for  the  confinement  of  pril'oners,  which  made  it 
fometimes  be  called  the  dungeon.  In  this  building  alfo  was 
the  great  hall,  in  which  the  owner  difplaysd  his  hofpitallty, 
by  entertaining  his  numerous  friends  and,  followers.  At  one 
end  of  the  great  halls  of  caftles,  palaces,  and  monalteries,. 
there  was  a place  railed  a little  above  the  reft  of  the  floor, 
called  the  dels,  where  the  chief  table  ftood,  at  which  perfons  of 
the  higheil  rank  dined.  Though  there  were  unqueftlonably 
great  variations  in  the  ftru6lure  of  caftles,  yet  the  moft  perfect 
and  magnificent  of  them  feem  to  have  been  conftru6ted  nearly, 
on  the  above  plan.  Such,  to  give  one  example,  w'as  the  fa- 
mous caftle  ot  Bedford,  as  appears  from  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  taken  by  Henry  111.  A.  D. 
1224.  The  caftle  was  taken  by  four  afl'aults  : “ In  the  firil 

v/as  taken  the  barbacan  j in  the  fecond  the  outer  ballia  j at  the 
third  attack,  the  wall  by  the  old  tower  was  thrown  down' by 
the  miners,  where,  with  great  danger,  they  polfelfed  them- 
felves  of  the  inner  ballia,  through  a chink  3 at  the  fourth  af- 
fault  the  miners  fet  fire  to  the  tower,  fo  that  the  fmoke  burft  out, 
and  the  tower  itfelf  was  cloven  to  that  degree,  as  to  fhow  vi— 
fibly  fome  broad  chinks  : whereupon  the  enemy  furrendered.” 
See  a reprefen tation  of  a caftle  in  Plate  61,  where  i is  the  bar- 
bacan, 2 the  ditch  or  moat,  3 the  wall  of  the  outer  ballium,  4 
the  outer  ballium,  5 the  artificial  mount,  6 the  wall  of  the  in- 
ner ballium,  7 the  inner  ballium,  8 the  keep  or  dungeon. 

On  the  lea-coalls  of  Scotland  we  generally  find  the  llrongeft 
and  moll  ancient,  as  well  as  the  moft  impregnable  caftles. 
Thefe  had  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  invalion  of  the  foreign 
enemy,  as  well  as  the  attacks  of  the  domeftic  foe.  Thus  we 
find  the  barons,  whofe  lands  extended  to  the  fea-coaft,  perched, 
like  the  eagle,  on  the  moft  inacceffible  rocks  that  lay  within 
their  pollelfions.  Of  this  kind  were  Slains  caftle,  Tantallon, 
and  Hunotter  on  the  eaft  coafty  and  Dunvegan  in  the  ille  of 
Sky,  with  Dunolly  on  the  weft  coaft.  Thefe  mull  have  been 
moft  uncomfortable  retreats,  except  to  a barbarbus  people,  or 
when  a prelfing  danger  forced  the  b'aron  to  I'eek  his  lafety  in  the 
only  pollible  retreat  left  him. 

Castle,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a town  or  village  fur- 
rounded  with  a ditch  and  wall,  fuinilhed  with  towers  at  inter- 
vals, and  guarded  by  a body  of  troops.  The  word  is  from  the 
Latin,  cajidlum,  a diminutive  from  cajirum.  Cajkiium  origi- 
nally feems  to  have  figniried  a fmaller  fort  for  a liitlc  garrifon  ; 
though  Suetonius  ufes  the  word  where  the  fortification  was  large  ' 
enough  to  contain  a cohort.  The  cajlella,  according  to  Vege- 
tius,  were  often  like  towns,  built  on  the  borders  of  the  empire, 
and  where  there  were  conllant  guards  and  fences  againft  the 
enemy,  Horlley  takes  them  for  much  the  fame  with  what 
were  otherwife  denominated  Jlations, 

Castle,  or  CaJlle-Jiced,  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  by  the 
country-people  in  the  north  to  ihe  lloniuu  cajlella,  as  diltia- 
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j;iiirtied  from  Wxzcnjlra  ftativa,  which  they  ufually  call  che/lcrs. 
Ilorlley  reprefcnts  this  as  an  ufeful  criterion,  whereby  to  dil- 
«.’over  or  diliinguilh  a Roman  camp  or  ftation.  I here  are  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  caftella  on  Severus’s  wall : they  are  generally  60 
feet  fquare;  their  north  fide  is  formed  by  the  wall  itfelf,  which 
tails  in  with  them  ; the  intervals  between  them  are  from  fix 
Inrlongs  and  an  half  to  leven  ; they  feem  to  have  ftood  clofeft 
where  the  ftations  are  widelt.  The  neighbonring  people  call 
them  caJUi's  or  cajih-jiceds,  by  which  it  feems  probable  that 
their  ancient  Latin  name  has  been  cajidhim.  ^ime  modern 
writers  call  them  mdc-cajilcs,  or  military  caftelhc : Horiley 
fometimes  exploratory  cajiles.  In  thefe  cajlclla  the  areans  had 
their  ftations,  who  were  an  order  of  men  whofe  bufinel's  was  to 
make  incurfions  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  give  intelligence 
of  their  motions. 

• Castle,  in  the  fea  language,  is  a part  of  the  fliip,  of  which 
there  are  two  j the  fore-caftle,  being  the  elevation  at  the  prow, 
or  the  uppennoll  deck  towards  the  mizen,  the  j)lace  where  the 
kitchens  are;  the  hind-caftle  is  the  elevation  which  rifes  on  the 
ftern,  over  the  laft  deck,  where  the  officers’  cabins  and  places  of 
alTcmbly  are. 

Castle  (Edmund).  See  Castel. 

. C^s^:L¥-Bar,  a borough  and  market-town,  capital  of  the 
county  of  JNIayo  in  Ireland,  is  a well-inhabited  place,  and  car- 
j ies  on  a brilk  trade  : it  has  a barrack  for  a troop  of  horle  ; and 
there  is  here  a charter-fehool  capable  of  receiving  fifty  children, 
and  endowed  with  two  acres  of  land,  rent-free,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  I.aican,  who  has  alfo  granted  a leafe  of  twen- 
ty' acres  more  at  a pepper-corn  yearly. 

Castle- C(7r>’,  a remarkable  Roman  ftation  about  four  miles 
weft  from  Falkirk  on  the  borders  of  Stirlinglhire  in  Scot- 
land. 

CASTLE-/ij/zw_g,  a borough-town  of  Norfolk  in  England, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  E.  long.  o.  40.  N. 
lat.  53.  46. 

CASTLE-<ruor/I',  fendee  or  labour  done  by  Inferior  tenants,  for 
the  building  and  upholding  caftles  of  defence,  toward  which 
lome  gave  their  perfonal  alfiftance,  and  others  paid  their  con- 
tributions. This  was  one  of  the  three  neceflary  charges  to 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  exprefsly  fubjeft. 

CASTLETOWN,'  the  capital  of  the  iile  of  Man,  feated  on 
the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  illand.  It  has  a ftrong  caftle  5 but 
of  no  great  importance,  oft  account  of  its  diftance  from  the 
rocky  and  ffiallow  harbour.  W.  long.  4.  ^39.  N.  lat.  53.  30. 

CASTOR,  the  Beaver,  in  zoology.  See  Beaver. 

Castor,  in  aftronomy',  a moiety  of  the  -conftellation  Ge- 
mini; called  alfo  Atollo.  Its  latitude  northwards,  for  the 
year  1700,  according  to  Hevelius,  was  10®  4'  23";  and  its 
longitude,  of  Cancer,  16®  4'  14".  It  is  allb  called  Rafalgenze, 
Apollo,  Aphellan,  Avcllar,  and  Anelar. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  in  Pagan  mythology.  Jupiter  having 
an  amour  with  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndanis  king  of  Sparta,  in 
the  form  of  a fwan,  ftie  brought  forth  two  eggs,  each  contain- 
ing twins.  From  that  imjiregnatcd  by  Jupiter  proceeded  Pol- 
lux and  Helena,  who  were  both  immortal ; from  the  other 
Caftor  and  Clytemnefira,  who  being  begot  by  Tyndarus  were 
Loth  mortal.  They  were  all,  however,  called  by  the  common 
ame  of  Tyndaridce, 

Castor  and  Pollux,  a fiery  meteor,  which  at  fea  appears  fome- 
times flicking  to  a part  of  thcftiip,  in  form  of  one,  two,  or  even 
three  or  four  fire-balls  ; when  one  is  feen  alone,  it  is  more  pro- 
perly called  Ht  leuu  ; two  are  denominated  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
and  fometimes  Tyndaridie,  Caftor  and  Pollux  are  called  by 
tiie  Spaniards,  San  Elmo  ; by  the  French  St.  Ehnc,  St.  Ni- 
ot'clas,  St.  Cdare,  St.llclcne-,  by  the  Italians,  llermo -,  by  the 
Dutch,  Pree  ViLuren.  Caftor  and  Pollux  are  commonly  judged 
to  portend  the  ceffation  of  a llorin,  and  a future  calm  ; being 
rarrdy  feen  till  the  tempell  is  nigh  Ipent.  Helena  alone  por- 


tends ill,  and  indicates  the  fevereft  part  of  the  ftorm  yet  behind. 
When  the  meteor  flicks  to  the  mails,  yards,  &c."they  con- 
clude, from  the  air’s  not  having  motion  enough  to  dilfipate  this 
flame,  that  a profound  calm  is  at  hand  ; if  it  flutter  about,  it 
indicates  a ftorm. 

CAST<.)REUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  Cajlor -,  the  in- 
guinal glands  of  the  beaver.  See  Beaver.  The  ancients  had  a 
notion  that  it  was  lodged  in  the  tefticles  ; and  that  the  animals, 
when  hard  pi  ctfcd,  would  bite  them  oft',  and  leave  them  to  its 
purfuers,  as  if  confeious  of  what  they  wanted  to  dellroy  him 
for.  The  bell  fort  of  caftor  comes  from  Rulfia ; but  though  once 
in  great  efteem  as  a medicine,  it  is  now  very  little  regarded  by 
phylicians. 

CASTRATION,  in  fiirgery,  the  operation  of  cutting  off 
difeafed  t'zfticles.  Callration  is  much  in  ufe  in  Alia,  efpecially 
among  the  Turks,  who  pradlife  it  on  their  Haves,  to  prevent 
any  commerce  with  their  women.  The  Turks  often  make  a 
general  amputation.  Callration  alfo  obtains  in  Italy,  where  it 
is  ufed  with  a view  to  prelerve  the  voice  for  finging.  See  Eu- 
nuch.. The  Perlians,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  have  varioius 
methods  of  making  eunuchs.  Callration  was  for  fume  time 
the  punilhment  of  adultery.  By  the  laws  of  the  Vifigoths, 
fodomites  undeiwent  the  lame  puniftiment.  By  the  civil  law, 
it  is  made  penal  in  phyficians  and  furgeons  to  caftrate,  even 
with  confent  of  the  party,  who  is  himfelf  included  in  the 
penalty,  and  his  effetls  forfeited.  The  oflence  of  Mayhem  by 
callration  is,  according  to  all  our  old  writers,  felony ; though 
committed  upon  the  highell  provocation.  See  a record  to  this 
purpofe  of  Henry  III.  tranferibed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  3 Inft. 
62.  or  Blackftone’s  Com.  vol.  iv. 

Castration  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  fome  fort 
pradtifed  on  women.  Athenseus  mentions  that  king  Andra- 
mytes  was  the  firft  who  caftrated  women.  Hefyehius  and 
Suidas  fay  that  Gyges  did  the  fame  thing.  Galen  obferves,  and 
juftly,  that  women  cannot  be  caftrated  without  danger  of 
life.  Dalechampius,  on  the  forementioned  pafl’age  of  Athenaeus, 
holds,  that  it  is  only  to  be  underftood  as  fome  mechanical  means 
of  hindering  coition. 

Castr.ation,  in  refpeft  of  brutes.  Is  called  Gelding  in 
males,  and  Spaying  in  females. 

Castration  alfo  denotes  the  art  of  retrenching,  or  cutting 
away  any  part  of  a thing  from  its  whole.  Caftrating  a book, 
among  bookfellers,  is  the  taking  out  fome  leaf,  fheet,  or  the 
like,  which  renders  it  imperfeft  and  unfit  for  fale.  The  term 
is  alfo  applied  to  the  taking  away  particular  paffages,  on  account 
of  their  oblcenity,  their  libellous  tendency,  6cc. 

Castration,  among  botanifts,  a term  derived  from  the  fan- 
cied analogy  betwixt  plants  and  animals.  The  callration  of 
plants  conlills  in  cutting  oft'  the  anthera,  or  tops  of  the  ftamina, 
before  they  have  attained  maturity  , and  dilperfed  the  pollen  or 
fine  duft  contained  within  their  fubftance.  'ihis  operation  has 
been  frequently  pra£tifed  by  the  moderns,  with  a view  to  efta- 
blilh  or  confute  the  dodlririe  of  the  fexes  of  pkints;  theantherse 
or  tops  being  confidered  by  the  fexualifts  as  the  male  organs  of 
generation.  The  experiment  of  caftraiion  fucceeds  principally 
on  plants  which,  like  the  melon,  have  their  male  flowers  de- 
tached from  the  female.  In  fuch  as  have  both  male  and  female 
flowers  contained  within  the  fame  covers,  this  operation  cannot 
be  perfonned  without  endangering  the  neighbouring  organ.s. 

CASTREI,,  a kind  of  hawk  refembling  the  lanncr  in  fliape, 
but  the  hobby  in  lize.  The  caftrel  is  allb  called  kcltrel,  and  Is 
of  a flow  and  cowardly  kind ; her  game  is  the  grous,  though 
flic  will  kill  a partridge. 

CASTIIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  I'am 
and  late  pror  ince  of  Languedoc,  of  which  it  was  recently  an 
cpifcopal  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a fine  valley,  on  the  river  Agout. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI 11.  Callrcs  was  a kind  of  proteltant 
republic;  but,  in  JC29,  its  fortifications  were  demolilhed. 
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Near  this  town  are  mines  of  Turquolle  itones.  It  was  the  birth 
place  of  Rajhn  Thoyras,  Abel  Ruwyer,  and  M.  Dacier.  It  is 
20  miles  S.  of  Alby.  Long.  2.  20.  E.  Lat.  43.  37.  N. 

CASTRO,  the  capital  of  the  iiland  of  Chiloe,  on  the  coail 
of  Chili  in  South  America.  W.  long.  82.  S.  lat.  43. 

C.A.STRO  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a duchy  of  the  fame  name  in  the 
Pope’s  territories  in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Tulcany. 
E.  long.  12.  3.‘i-  N.  lat,42.  30. 

Castro  (Pietro  de),  a celebrated  painter,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  fubj efts  which  this 
great  artift  chofe  to  paint,  were  what  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  ftill  life ; vales,  Ihells,  mufical  inftruments,  gems,  vef- 
lels  of  gold,  filver,  and  cryftal,  books,  and  rich  bracelets  j and 
in  thofe  fubjects  his  choice  and  difpofition  were  elegant,  and 
his  execution  admirable. 

CASTRUCCIO  .(Laftracani),  a celebrated  Italian  general, 
was  born  (nobody  knows  of  whom)  at  Lucca  in  Florence  in 
12S4,  and  left  in  a vineyard  covered  with  leaves,  where  he  was 
found  by  Dianora,  a widow  lady,  the  filter  of  Antonio,  a canon 
of  St.  Michael  in  Lucca,  who  was  defeended  from  the  illuftri- 
ous  family  of  the  Caltracani.  The  lady  having  no  children, 
they  relblved  to  bring  him  up,  and  educated  him  as  carefully 
as  if  he  had  been  their  own.  They  intended  him  for  a prieft) 
but  he  was  Icarcely  14  years  old  when  he  began  to  devote  him- 
fclf  to  military  fports  and  thole  violent  exercifes  which  fuited 
his  great  ftrength  of  body.  The  fattions  named  the  Guelfs 
and  Gibelines  then  lliared  all  Italy  between  them  5 and  in  thefe 
llruggles  he  eminently  diftin^ilhed  himfelf  as  the  champion  of 
the  latter.  The  Gibelines,  indeed,  confidered  him  as  the  chief 
of  their  party  ■,  and  thole  who  had  been  banilhed  their  country 
fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  unanimoully  promiled,  that  if 
he  could  reltore  them  to  their  eftates,  the  Ibvereignty  of  their 
country  Ihould  be  his  revyard.  Flattered  by  thele  promiles,  he 
entered  into  a league  with  the  prince  of  Milan.  He  kept  his 
army  conftantly  on  foot,  employing  it  as  beft  fuited  his  own 
fleligns.  For  fervices  he  had  done  the  pope,  he  was  made 
fenator  of  Rome,  At  length  the  Florentines  entered  into  a war 
with  him,  but  Caftruccio  fought  his  way  through  them  5 and 
the  fupreme  authority  of  Tufeany  was  ready  to  fall  into  his 
hands,  when  a period' was  put  to  his  life.  In  May  1328,  he 
gained  a complete  victory  over  the  Florentines,  whole  army 
amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  10,000  horfe  5 in  which  22,000 
of  them  were  llain,  with  the  lofs  of.-not  quite  16,000  of  his 
own  men  ; but  as  he  was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  tired 
with  the  action,  and  covered  with  Iweat,  he  halted  a little,  in 
order  to  thank  and  carefs  his  foldiers  as  they  palled  j when,  the 
north  wind  blowing  upon  him,  he  was  immediately  ieiz,ed  with 
an  ague,  which  he  at  fii  ll  negleCtcd,  but  it  carried  him  olf  in  a 
few  days,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  Machiayel,  who  has 
written  the  life  of  Caltruccio,  fays,  that  he  was  not  only  an  ex- 
traordinary man  In  his  own  age,  but  would  have  been  lb  in  any 
other.  He  was  of  a noble  afpeCt,  and  of  the  molt  winning 
aeidrefs.  Fie  had  all  the  qualities  that  make  a man  great  j was 
grateful  to  his  friends,  jult  to  his  I'ubjeCts,  terrible  to  his  ene- 
mies. No  man  was  more  forward  to  encounter  dangers  3 no 
man  mure  careful  to  efcape  them.  He  had  an  uncommon  pre- 
fence of  niind,  and  often  made  repartees  with  great  Imartnel's. 
Some  of  them  are  recorded,  which  dilcoyer  a lingular  turn  of 
humour}  and,  for  a fpecimen,  we  lhall  mention  I'ome  iullances 
of  them. — Palling  one  day  through  a lireet  where  there  was  a 
houfe  of  bad  fame,  he  lurprifed  a young  man,  who  was  jult 
coming  out,  and  who,  upon  feeing  him,  was  all  over  blulhes 
and  confulion  ; “ Friend,  you  fliould  not  be  alhamed  when  you 
Come  out,  but  when  you  go  in.” — Une  alking  a favour  of  him 
with  a Ihoufand  impertinent  and  lupcrlluous  words}  “ llaik 
you,  friend } v/hen  you  would  have  any  thing  with  me  for  the 


future,  fend  another  man  to  afk  it.” — Another  great  talker  hav- 
ing tired  him  with  a tedious  difeourfe,  excufed  himfelf  at  latt, 
by  faying,  he  was  afraid  he  had  been  troublefome.  “ No, 
indeed  (replied  he),  for  I did  not  mind  one  word  you  faid.” — 
Fie  was  forced  to  put  a citizen  of  Lucca  to  death,  who  had 
formerly  been  a great  inftrument  of  his  advancement } and  be- 
ing reproached  by  Ibmebody  for  having  dealt  lb  feverely  with 
an  old  friend,  replied,  “ No,  you  are  miftaken,  it  was  with  a 
new  foe.” — One  of  his  courtiers,  delirous  to  regale  him,  made  a 
ball  and  invited  him  to  it.  Ca'llruccio  came,  entertained  him- 
felf among  the  ladies,  danced,  and  did  other  things  which  did 
not  feem  to  compt)rt  with  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  One  of  his 
friends  Intimating  that  Inch  freedoms  might  diminifh  the  reve- 
rence that  ought  to  be  pakl  him  ; I thank  you  for  your  cau- 
tion } but  he  who  is  reckoned  wile  all  the  day,  will  never  be 
reckoned  a fool  at  night.” 

CASTllUM  DOLOuis,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a 
catafalco,  or  a lofty  tomb  of  Hate,  ereCled  in  honour  of  Ibme 
perlbn  of  eminence,  ulually  in  the  church  where  his  body  is 
interred } and  decorated  with  arms,  emblems,  lights,  and  the 
like.  Ecclefiaftical  writers  fpeak  of  a ceremony  of  confecrating 
a cajlniin  doloris } the  edifice  was  to  be  made  to  repfefent  the 
body  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  prieft  and  deacon  were  to  take 
their  polls,  and  fay  the  prayers  after  the  fame  manner  as  if  the 
corpfe  were  atlually  prefent. 

CASTS.  See  Casting. 

CASH  coNsiMiLi,  in  law,  a writ  of  entry  granted  where  a 
tenant,  by  courtel'y  or  for  life,  aliens  either  in  fee,  in  tail,  or  for 
the  term  of  another’s  life.  It  is  brought  by  him  in  reverfion 
againft  the  perlbn  to  whom  fuch  tenant  does  lb  alien  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  reverfioner  in  the  tenant’s  lifetime, 

CASV-Pro-vifo,  in  law,  a writ  of  entry  founded  on' the  ftatute 
of  Glonccfter,  where  a tenant  in  dower  aliens  the  lands  Ihe  lb 
holds  in  fee,  or  for  life } and  lies  for  the  party  in  reverfion 
againft  the  alienee. 

CASUAL,  fomething  that  happens  fortuitoufly,  without  any 
defign,  or  any  meal'ures  taken  to  bring  it  to  pal's.  Thus, 
C Asv AL-Renjenues,  arc  thofe  which  aril'e  from  forfeitures,  con- 
fifcatlons,  deaths,  attainders,  See. 

Casv Ah-Tbeo!ogyj  a denomination  given  to  what  is  more 
frequently  called  Casuistry. 

CASUIST,  a perfon  who  propofes  to  refolve  cafes  of  con- 
fclence.  Efcobar  has  made  a colleftion  of  the  opinions  of  3II 
the  cafulfts  before  him.  M.  Le  Feore,  preceptor  of  Lonls  XIII. 
called  the  books  of  the  cafulfts  the  art  of  quibbling  with  God  5 
which  does  not  feem  far  fromtnith,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
of  diltinAions  and  fubtleties  they  abound  with.  Mayer  has 
publiftied  a bibliotheca  of  cal'uifts,  containing  an  account  of  all 
the  writers  on  cafes  of  confcience,  ranged  under  three  heads, 
the  firlt  comprehending  the  Lutheran,  the  fecund  the  Calvinift, 
and  the  third  the  Romilh  cal'uifts. 

CASUlSTRYj  thedoHrine  and  feience  of  confcience  and  its 
cafes,  with  the  rule.s  and  principles  of  relblving  the  fame } 
drawn  partly  from  natural  realbn  or  equity } partly  from  autho- 
rity of  I'cripture,  the  canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  &c.  To  ca- 
luillry  belongs  the  decillon  of  all  difliculties  arifing  al^out  what 
a man  may  lawfully  do  or  not  do  } what  is  fin  or  not  fin  } wflat 
thing.s  a man  is  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  dil'charge  his  duty, 
ami  what  he  may  let  alone  without  breach  ot  it. 

CAT,  in  zoolog}'.  See  Ff.lis. 

Cat,  in  I'ca-alVairs,  a fliip  employed  in  the  coal-trade,  formed 
from  the  Noi’wcgian  model.  It  is  dillinguiihed  by  a narrow 
Hern,  projebting  quarters,  a deep  wuifie,  and  by  having  orni- 
mental  figures  on  the  prow.  'Fhcl'e  veft'els  are  generally  built 
remarkably  ftrong,  and  carry  from  four  to  fix  hundretl  tons,  or.  in 
the  language  of  their  own  mariners,  Ifom  20  to  30  keels  of  Coai*. 
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Cat,  is  allb  a fort  of  ftrong  tackle,  or  combination  of  pnllies, 
to  hook  and  draw  the  anchor  perpendicularly  up  to  the  cat-bead. 
See  CAT-Heads. 

Cat’s  Eye,  or  Sun-Jlone  of  the  Turks,  a kind  of  gem  found 
chiefly  in  Siberia.  Cat’s  eye  is  by  the  Latins  called  ocuhis  rati, 
and  fometimes  onycopalus,  as  having  white  zones  or  rings  like 
the  onyxj  and  its  colours  variable  like  oi’al,  from  which  lad; 
it  differs  chiefly  by  its  fuperior  hardnefs.  It  is  very  hard,  and 
femitranfparent,  and  has  different  points,  from  whence  the  light 
is  refle£led  with  a kind  of  yellowifli  radiation  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  the  eye  of  a cat,  from  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  beft  of 
them  are  very  fcarce,  and  jewellers  cut  them  round  to  the  great- 
eft  advantage.  One  of  thefe  ftones,  an  inch  in  diameter,  was 
in  the  poUeifion  of  the  duke  of  Tufcany. 

CAT-FiJb,  in  ichthyology.  See  SauALUS. 

Cat-GiU,  a denomination  given  to  fmall  firings  for  fiddles, 
and  other  inltruments,  made  of  the  inteftines  of  fheep  or  lambs, 
dried  and  twifted  together,  either  fingly,  or  feveral  together. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  coloured  red,  fometimes  blue,  but  are  com- 
monly left  whitifti  or  brownifli,  the  natural  colour  of  the  gut. 
They  are  allb  ufed  by  coach-makers,  cutlers,  turners,  and  other 
artificers.  Great  quantities  are  imported  Into  England,  and 
other  northern  countries,  from  Lyons  and  Italy. 

Cat  Harpings,  a purchafe  of  ropes  employed  to  brace  in 
the  Ihrouds  of  the  I6wer  mafts  behind  their  yards,  for  the  dou- 
ble piu'pofe  of  making  the  fhrowds  more  tight,  and  of  affording’ 
room  to  draw  in  the  yards  more  obliquely,  to  trim  the  fails  for 
a fide-wind,  when  they  are  faid  to  be  clofe  hauled. 

CAT-Heads,  two  ftrong  fhort  beams  of  timber,  which  projeft 
almoft  horizontally  over  the  flilp’s  bows  on  each  fide  of  the 
bow-fprit  j being  like  two  radii  which  extend  from  a centre 
taken  in  the  dire6lion  of  the  bow-fprit.  That  part  of  the  cat- 
head which  refts  upon  the  forecaftle,  is  fecurely  bolted  to  the 
beams  : the  other  part  projefts  like  a crane,  as  above  defcribed, 
and  carries  in  its  extremity  two  or  three  fmall  wheels  or  Jbeaves 
of  brafs  or  ftrong  wood,  about  which  a rope  called  the  cat-fall 
paffes,  and  communicates  with  the  cat-block,  which  alfo  con- 
tains three  ftieaves.  The  machine  formed  by  this  combination 
of  pullies  is  called  the  Cat,  which  ferves  to  pull  the  anchor  up 
to  the  cat-head,  without  tearing  the  fhip’s  fides  with  its  flukes. 
The  cat-head  alfo  feiv'es  to  fufpend  the  anchor  clear  of  the  bow, 
when  it  is  neceflary  to  let  it  go  : it  is  fupported  by  a fort  of 
knee,  which  is  generally  ornamented  with  fculpture  : fee  pate 
57.  The  cat -block  is  filled  with  a large  and  ftrong  hood, 
which  catches  the  ring  of  the  anchor  when  it  is  to  be  drawn 
up. 

Cat- Mint.  See  Mentha. 

Cat- Salt,  a name  given  by  our  fait- workers  to  a very  beau- 
tifully granulated  kind  of  common  fait.  It  is  formed  out  of  the 
bittern,  or  leach  brine,  which  runs  from  the  fait  when  taken  out 
of  the  ])an.  When  they  draw  out  the  common  fait  from  the 
boiling-pans,  they  put  it  into  long  wooden  troughs,  with  holes 
bored  at  the  bottom  for  the  brine  to  drain  out  j under  thefe 
troughs  are  placed  veflels  to  receive  this  brine,  and  acrofs  them, 
fmall  flicks,  to  which  the  cat-falt  affixes  itfclf  in  very  large  and 
beautiful  cryftals.  This  fait  contains  fome  portion  of  the 
bitter  purging  fait,  is  very  fhaq^  and  pungent,  and  is  white 
when  powdered,  though  pellucid  in  the  mafs.  It  is  ufed  by 
lome  for  the  table,  but  the  greateft  part  of  what  is  made  of  it 
is  ufed  by  the  makers  of  hard  foap. 

CAt:-Sik>er.  See  Mica. 

CATACAUSTIC  cuuves,  in  the  higher  geometry,  that 
fpecies  of  cauftic  curves  which  arc  formed  by  refle£Iion.  See 
Fluxions. 

CATACHRESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a trope  which  Iwrrows  the 
name  of  one  thing  to  exprefs  another,  Ihus  Milton,  dc- 
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fcriblng  Raphael’s  defeent  from  the  empyreal  heaven  to  para- 
dile,  fays, 

“ Down  thither  prone  in  flight 

“ He  fpeeds,  and  through  the  vaft  ethereal  fky 

“ Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds.” 

CATACOMB,  a grotto,  or  fubterrancous  place  for  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  Some  derive  the  word  catacomb  from  the 
place  where  fhips  are  laid  up,  which  .the  modern  Latins  and 
Greeks  call  cxmEe.  Others  fay,  that  cata  was  ufed  for  ad,  and 
catacumbas  ior  adtumbas : accordingly,  Dadin  fays,  they  an- 
ciently wrote  caiatumbas.  Others  derive  the  word  from  the 
Greek  xara,  and  kvixQ'jc,  a hollow,  cavity,  or  the  like.  An- 
ciently the  word  catacomb  was  only  underftood  of  the  tombs  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ■,  and  M.  Chaftelain  obferves,  that,  among 
the  more  knowing  of  the  people  of  Rome,  the  vford  . catacomb 
is  never  applied  to  the  fubterraneous  burying-places  hereafter 
mentioned,  but  only  to  a chapel  in  St.  Sebaftian,  one  of  the 
feven  Rational  churches ; where  the  ancient  Roman  kalendars 
fay  the  body  of  St.  Peter  was  depofited,  under  the  confulate  of 
Tufeus  and  Baffus,  in  258. 

Catacombs  of  Italy  5 a vaft  affemblage  of  fubterraneous 
fepulchres  about  Rome,  chiefly  at  about  three  miles  from  that 
city  in  the  Via  Appia  j fuppofed  to  be  the  fepulchres  of  the 
martyrs ; and  which  are  vlfited  accordingly  out  of  devotion, 
and  relics  thence  taken  and  dlfperfed  throughout  the  catholic 
countries,  after  having  been  firft  baptized  by  the  pope  under 
the  name  of  fome  faint.  Thefe  catacombs  are  faid  by  many  ta 
be  caves  or  cells  wherein  the  primitive  Chriftians  hid  and  aliem- 
bled  themfelves  together,  and  where  they  interred  fuch  among 
them  as  were  martyred.  Each  catacomb  is  three  feet  broad, 
and  eight  or  ten  high  5 running  in  form  of  an  alley  or  gallery, 
and  communicating  with  others  : in  many  places  they  extend 
within  a league  of  Rome.  There  is  no  mafonry  or  vaulting 
in  them,  but  each  fupports  itfelf:  the  two  fides,  which  we  may- 
look  on  as  the  parietes  or  walls,  were  the  places  where  the  dead 
were  depofited  j which  were  Paid  lengthwife,  three  or  four  rows 
over  one  another,  in  the  fame  catacomb,  parallel  to  the  alley. 
They  were  commonly  clofed  with  large  thick  tyles,  and  fome- 
times pieces  of  marble,  cemented  in  a manner  inimitable  by 
the  moderns.  Sometimes,  thiiugh  very  rarely,  the  name  of  the 
deceafed  is  found  on  the  tyle : frequently  a p^m  is  feen,  painted 
or  engraven,  or  the  cipher  Xp,  which  is  commonly  read  pro 
Chrijlo.  The  opinion  held  by  many  Proteftant  authors  is,  that 
the  catacombs  are  heathen  fepulchres,  and  the  fame  with  the 
puticuli  mentioned  by  Feftus  Pompeius ; maintaining,  that 
whereas  it  was  the  praftice  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  burn  their 
dead,  the  cuftotn  was,  to  avoid  expence,  to  throw  the  bodies 
of  their  flaves  to  rot  in  holes  in  the  ground ; and  that  the  Ro- 
man Chriftians,  obferving  at  length  the  great  veneration  paid 
to  relics,  refolved  to  have  a ftock  of  their  own.  Entering  there- 
fore \.h&-  catacombs,  they  added  what  ciphers  and  inferiptions 
they  pleafed ; and  then  ftiut  them  up  again,  to  be  opened  on  a 
favourable  occafion.  Thofe  in  the  fecret,  add  they,  dying  or 
removing,  the  contrivance  was  forgot,  till  chance  opened  them' 
at  laft.  But  this  opinion  has  even  lefs  of  probability  than  the 
former.  Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Pbilofopbical  Tranfadiions,  fup- 
pofes  the  catacombs  to  have  been  originally  the  common  fepul- 
chres of  the  firft  Romans,  and  dug  in  confequence  of  thefe  two 
opinions,  ’viz.  That  lhades  hate  the  light  j and  that  they,  love 
to  hover  about  the  places  where  the  bodies  are  laid. 

Though  the  catacombs  of  Rome  Have  made  the  greateft  noife 
of  any  in  the  world,  there  are  fuch  belonging  to  many  other 
cities.  Thofe  of  Naples,  according  to  biftiop  Burnet,  are 
much  more  noble  and  fpacious  than  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 
Catacombs  have  alfo  been  difeovered  at  Syracufe  and  Catanea 
In  Sicily,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Malta.  The  Roman  catacombs 
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take  particular  names  from  the  churches  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  feem  to  divide  the  circumference  of  the  city  without 
the  walls  between  them,  extending  their  galleries  everywhere 
under,  and  a vaft  way  from  itj  lb  that  all  the  ground  under 
Rome,  and  for  many  miles  about  it,  Ibme  fay  20,  is  hollow. 
The  largell,  and  thole  commonly  fhown  to  Itrangers,  are  the 
catacombs  of  San  Sebaftiano,  thole  of  Saint  Agnel'e,  and  the 
others  in  the  fields  a little  ofl' Saint  Agnel'e.  Women  are  only 
allowed  to  go  into  the  catacombs  in  the  church-yai’d  of  the 
Vatican  on  Whit-JMonday,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
'rhere  are  men  kept  conftantly  at  work  in  the  catacombs.  As 
llxin  .IS  thefe  labourers  difeover  a grave  with  any  of  the  fuppofed 
marks  of  a faint  upon  it,  intimation  is  given  to  the  cardinal 
Comerlitigo,  who  immediately  fends  men  of  reputation  to  the 
place,  where  finding  the  palm,  the  inenogram,  the  coloured 
giafs,  &c.  the  remains  of  the  body  are  taken  up  with  great 
relpecf,  and  tranflated  to  Rome.  After  thb  labourers  have 
examined  a gallerj'^,  they  ftop  up  the  entry  that  leads  to  it  ,•  fo 
that  moll  of  them  remain  thus  clofed  up  j only  a few  being 
left  open  to  keep  up  the  trade  of  Ihowing  them  to  Itrangers. 
This  they  fay  is  done  to  prevent  people  from  lofmg  themfelvcs 
in  thefe  fubterraneous  labyrinths,  which  indeed  has  often  hap- 
pened 5 but  more  probably  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  means 
of  knowing  whither  and  how  far  the  catacombs  are  carried. 

The  method  of  preferving  the  dead  in  catacombs  feems  to 
have  been  common  to  a number  of  the  ancient  nations.  The 
catacombs  of  Tgypt  are  Hill  extant  about  nine  leagues  from 
the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Zac- 
cara.  They  extend  from  thence  to  the  jiyramids  of  Pharaoh, 
which  are  about  eight  miles  diflant.  They  lie  in  a field  covered 
with  a fine  running  (and,  of  a yellowilh  colour.  IRe  country 
is  drv'  and  hilly  5 the  entrance  of  the  tomb  is  choaked  up  with 
land  ; there  are  many  open,  but  more  that  are  Hill  concealed. 
'I’he  bodies  found  in  catacombs,  efpecially  thofe  of  Eg}'pt,  are 
called  mummies ; and  as  their  flelli  was  formerly  reckoned  an 
cificacious  medicine,  they  were  much  fought  after.  In  this 
work  the  labourers  were  often  obliged  to  clear  away  the  land 
for  weeks  together,  without  finding  what  they  wanted.  Upon 
coming  to  a little  fquare  opening  of  about  18  feet  in  depth, 
they  defeend  into  it  by  holes  for  the  feet,  placed  at  proper  in- 
tervals j and  there  they  are  fure  of  finding  a mummy.  Thefe 
caves,  or  vaclls  as  they  call  them  there,  are  hollowed  out  of  a 
white  free-done,  which  is  found  in  all  this  country  a few  feet 
below  the  covering  of  fand.  When  one  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
thefe,  which  are  fometimes  40  feet  below  the  furface,  there  are 
feveral  fquare  0}iening.s  on  each  fide  into  pallagcs  of  10  or 
feet  wide;  and  thelc  lead  to  chambers  of  15  or  20  feet  fquare. 
'Ihefe  are  all  hewn  out  in  the  rock ; and  in  each  of  t+ie  cata- 
combs are  to  be  found  (everal  of  thcle  apartments  communi- 
cating with  one  another.  'Ihey  extend  a groat  jvay  under 
ground,  fo  as  to  be  under  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  in  a man- 
ner to  undermine  its  environs.  In  fome  of  the  chambers  the 
walls  are  adorned  wdth  figures  and  hieroglvphics ; in  others  the 
mummies  are  found  in  tombs,  round  the  apartment  hollowed 
out  in  the  rock.  'Ihe  hgyj)tians  (eem  to  liave  excelled  in  the 
art  of  embalming  and  preferving  their  dead  IkkUos  ; as  the 
mummies  found  in  the  Kgyjttian  catacombs  arc  in  a better  date 
than  the  btsUes  found  either  in  the  Italian  catacombs,  or 
thul'e  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  See  Emdalming  and 
Mummy. 

Laying  up  the  bodies  in  cave.s,  is  certainly  the  original  wav 
of  difpofing  of  the  dead  ; and  aj>pcars  to  h.ive  been  propagated 
by  the  Phcrnicians  throughout  the  countries  to  which  they  feiit 
colonies  : the  interring  as  we  now  do  in  the  open  air  or  in  tem- 
ples was  fird  introdnce<l  by  the  ('Urillians.  When  an  ancient 
hero  died,  or  was  killed  in  u foreign  expedition,  as  his  body 
Was  liable  to  corniption,  an<l  for  that  reafon  unfit  to  be  tranf- 
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porte^l  entire,  they  fell  on  the  expedient  of  burning,  in  c-der 
to  bring  home  the  ndres,  to  oblige  the  viav.es  to  foUcw ; that 
fo  his  country  might  not  bedellituteof  the  benefit  of  his  tute- 
lage. It  was  thus  burning  feems  to  have  had  its  original ; and 
by  degrees  it  became  common  to  all  who  could  bear  the  ex- 
pences  of  it,  and  took  place  of  the  ancient  burying : thus 
became  difufed  among  the  Romans,  after  they  had 
borrowed  the  manner  of  burning  from  the  Greeks,  and  then 
none  but  Haves  were  laid  in  the  ground.  See  Burial,  &c. 

CATADROMUS,  from  xala  and  s'jj'ut),  / run,  in  antiquity, 
a dretched  doping  rope  in  the  theatres,  down  which  the  fu- 
namhidi  walked  to  Ihovv  their  (kill.  Some  have  taken  the  word 
to  fignify  the  hippodrome  or  decurforium  wherein  the  Roman 
knights  ufed  to  exercife  themfelves  in  iunning  and  fighting  on 
horfeback.  But  the  mod  natural  meaning  is  that  of  a rope 
fadened  at  one  end  to  the  top  of  the  theatre,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  bottom,  to  walk  or  run  down,  w'hich  was  the  highcll 
glory  of  the  ancient  fchanwbates  or  funambuh.  Elephants  were 
alfo  taught  to  mn  down  the  catadromus.  Suetonius  fpeaks  of 
the  exploit  of  a Roman  knight,  who  palled  down  the  catadro- 
mus mounted  on  an  elephant’s  back. 

CATAGOGION,  a heathen  fedival  at  Ephefus,  celebrated 
on  the  22d  of  January,  in  which  the  devotees  ran  about  the 
dreets,  drefled  in  a moll  antic  and  unfeemly  manner,  with 
huge  cudgels  in  their  hands,  and  carrying  \vith  them  the  images 
of  their  gods;  in  which  date  they  ravilhed  the  women  they, 
met  with,  abufed  and  often  killed  the  men,  and  committed 
many  other  diforders,  to  which  the  religion  of  the  day  gave  a 
fanftion. 

CATAGRAPHA,  in  antiquity,  denote  oblique  figures  ot 
views  of  men’s  faces ; anfwering  to  what  the  moderns  call 
frojiks.  Catagrapha  are  faid  .to  be  the  invention  of  Simort 
Cleonae.us,  who  fird  taught  painters  to  vary  the  looks  of  their 
figures,  and  forUetimes  to  dire<5l  them  upwards,  fometimes 
downwards,  and  fometimes  fidew'ays  or  backwards. 

CATALEPSIS,  or  Catalei’sy,  In  medicine,  a kind  of 
apoplexy  or  fpafmodic  ad’e6lion,  wherein  the  patient  is  taken 
fjieechlefs,  fcnfelefs,  and  fixed  in  the  fame  podure  w'herein  the 
difeafe  fird  feixes  him;  his  eyes  open,  without  feeing  or  under- 
danding  any'  thing  around  him.  See  Medicine. 

CATALOGUE,  a lid  or  enumeration  of  the  names  of  fe- 
veral books,  men,  or  other  things,  difpofed  according  to  a cer  ■ 
tain  order.  Catalogues  of  books  are  digefted  in  didereht  man- 
ners, fome  according  to  the  order  of  the  times  when  the  books 
were  printed,  a.s  that  of  MaittairC  ; others  according  to  their 
form  and  fize,  as  the  common  bookfellers’  catalogues;  others 
according  to  the  alphabetical  ordet  of  the  authors’  names,  as 
Hyde’s  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library';  others  according  to 
the  alphabetical  order  of  matters  or  fubjecfls,  which  are  called 
real  or  claffical  catalogues,  as  thofe  of  Lipenins  and  Draudius  ; 
ladly,  others  are  digelled  in  a mixed  method,  partaking  of  le- 
veral  of  the  former,  as  De  Seine’s  catalogue  of  cardinal  Sludus’j 
librarv,  which  is  fird  divided  according  to  the  fubjeCls  or 
fcience.s,  and  afterwards  the  books  in  each  are  recited  alpha- 
beticallv. 

'I’he  mod  applauded  of  all  catalogues  is  that  ot  I'huanu.s’s 
library,  in  which  are  united  the  advantages  of  all  the  red.  It 
was  drawn  up  by'  (he  two  Putcani  in  aljihabetical  order,  then 
digeded  according  to  the  fcieiices  and  fidijetls  by  Ilhm.  Bul- 
lialdus,  and  publillicd  by'  F.  ttuelhel  at  Paris  in  1679  : and  re- 
printed, though  incorretdiy,  at  Plamburgh,  In  170.^.  The 
books  are  here  ranged  with  judnefs  under  their  feveral  feiences 
an<l  lubje6ls,  regard  being  dill  had  to  the  nation,  fc6l,  age.  &c. 
of  every  writer.  Add,  (bat  only  the  bell  and  choiced  books  in 
every'  I'ubje.tt  arc  fuimd  here,  and  the  mod  valuable  editions. 
Yet  the  catalogue  of  M.  le  Telliers  archbidiop  of  Rhciuis’  li- 
brary, made  by  M.  Clement,  is  not  inferior  to  anv  publillied 
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in  our  a^e,  either  on  account  of  the  number  and  choice  of  the 
books,  or  the  method  of  its  dil'pofilioii.  One  advantage  pe- 
culiar, to  this  catalogue  is,  the  multitude  of  anonymous  and 
pfeudonymous  authors  detefted  in  it,  fcarce  to  be  met  .with 
elfewherc.  Some  even  prefer  it  to  Thuanus’s  catalogue,  as 
containing  a greater  variety  of  dalles  and  books  on  particular 
fubjeds. 

'I'he  conditions  required  in  a catalogue  are,  that  It  indicate 
at  the  lame  time  the  order  of  the  authors  and  of  the  fubjeds, 
the  form  of  the  book,  the  number  of  volumes,  the  chronolo- 
gical order  of  the  editions,  the  language  each  is  written  in,  and 
its  place  In  the  library  3 fo  as  that  all  thefe  circumftances  may 
appear  at  .once  in  the  fhorteft,  yet  exadell  manner  poffible. 
In  this  view  all  the  catalogues  yet  made  will  be  found  to  be 
defedive.  An  anonymous  French  writer  has  laid  down  a jilan 
of  a new  catalogue,  which  flrall  unite  all  the  advantages  and 
avoid  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  rell.  The  Jefults  of  Ant- 
werp have  given  us  a catalogue  of  the  popes  3 which  makes 
what  they  call  their  Propylaum. 

Catalogue  of  the  Stars,  is  a lift  of  the  fixed  ftars,  dlfpofed 
in  their  conftellatlons  3 with  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  &c.  of 
each.  The  firft  who  undertook  to  reduce  the  fixed  liars  into 
a catalogue  was  Hipparchus  R hodius,  about  1 20  years  before 
Chrift  3 In  which  he  made  ufe  of  the  obfervations  of  Ti- 
mocharis  and  Arlltyllus  for  about  180  years  before  him.  A 
great  number  of  philofophers  after  him  undertook  the  fame 
talk,  each  making  a calculation  that  differed  from  the  other. 
The  laft  and  greateft  catalogue  is  the  Britannic,  which  was 
compiled  from  the  obfervations  of  the  accurate  Mr.  Flamftead  3 
who  for  a long  feries  of  years  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  that 
objed.  As  there  was  nothing  wanting  either  in  the  obferver 
or  apparatus,  we  may  look  on  this  as  a perfed  work  fo  far  as 
it  goes.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  however,  that  the  impreffion  had 
not  palled  through  his  own  hands  : that  now  extant,  was  pub- 
lilhed  by  authority,  but  without  the  author’s  confent 3 it  contains 
2734  ftars.  There  was  another  publifhed  in  172^,  purfuant  to 
his  laft  will  3 containing  no  lei's  than  ^000  ftars,  with  their 
places  redified  for  the  year  16S9  : to  which  is  added  Mr.  Sharp’s 
catalogue  of  the  fouthern  ftars  not  vifible  in  our  hemifphere, 
adapted  to  the  year  1726.  See  Astronomy. 

CATALONIA,  a province  of  Spain^  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  France  3 by 
tire  kingdom  of  Arragon  and  Valencia  on  the  weft  3 and  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth  and  eaft.  It  Is  155  miles 
in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.  It  is  watered  by  a great  num- 
ber of  rivers  3 the  principal  of  which  are  the  Lubregat,  the 
Ter,  and  the  Segra.  The  air  is  temperate  and  healthy  3 but 
the  land  is  mountainous,  except  in  a few  places.  It  produces, 
however,  corn,  wine,  «til,  pulfe,  flax,  and  hemp  fufficient  for 
the  inhabitants.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  large 
forefts  of  tall  trees,  fuch  as  the  oak,  the  ever-green  oak,  the 
V)eech,  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  chefnut,  and  many  others  5 with 
cork-trees,  Ihrubs,  and  medicinal  plants.  There  are  feveral 
quarries  of  marble  of  all  colours,  cryftal,  alabafter,  amethyfts, 
and  lapis  lazuli.  Gold  dull  has  been  found  among  the  fands 
of  one  or  two  of  the  rivers  3 and  there  are  mines,  of  tin,  iron, 
lead,  alum,  vitriol,  and  fait.  They  likewife  fifh  for  coral  on 
the  eaftcni  coaft.  The  inhabitants  are  hardy,  courageous, 
active,  vigorous,  and  good  foldier.s,  but  apt  to  be  difeontented. 
'J"nc  miquelets  are  a fort  of  foldicrs  which  guard  the  patfes  over 
tlie  mountains,  and  ought  to  protedft  travellers  3 but  if  they  are 
not  paid  to  their  minds,  they  feldom  fail  to  pay  themfclves. 
The  river  Lubregat  divides  Catalonia  into  two  parts,  the  eaft 
and  weft,  according  to  their  fituation.  This  province  compre- 
hends 1 7 vigueries  or  territories  3 two  of  which  are  in  Rou- 
fillon,  and  belong  to  the  Frcncli.  'I’he  reft  are  fuVijett  to  the 
Spaniards,  The  principal  tow'iis  are  Barcelona  the  capital, 
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Terragona,  Tortofa,  Lerida,  Solfonia,  Cardona  Vich,  Girona, 
ScudlJr^el,  Fiii  (.'erda,  and  Cervera.  Catalonia  was  the  laft 
province  in  Spain  which  lubmltted  to  Philip  in  the  fuccelfion- 
war. 

CATAIMENIA,  in  medicine.  See  Menses. 

CA'l'AMITL,  a boy  kept  for  fodomitical  praftices, 
CATANANCHE,  Candia  lions-eoot3  a genus  of  the 
polygamia  a^qualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  5 and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th. 
order,  Compifit^r.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  3 the  calyx 
imbricated  3 the  pappus  furnilhed  with  awns  by  a caliculus  of ' 
five  ftltf  hairs.  There  are  three  fpecies,  of  which  the  cerulea* 
is  the  moft  remarkable.  This  fends  out  many  long,  narrow,, 
hairy  leaves,  which  are  jagged  on  their  edges  like  thofe  of  the 
buckfhorn  plantain,  but  broader  3 the  jags  are  deeper,  and  at 
greater  diftances  : thefe  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  turning  their 
points  upwards.  Between  the  leaves  come  out  the  flower  ftalks,. 
which  are  in  number  proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the  plants ; 
for,  from  an  old  thriving  root,  there  are  frequently  eight  or: 
ten,  while  young  plants  do  not  fend  out  above  two  or  three.. 
Thefe  ftalks  rife  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fmall. 
branches  upward,  garnllhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  below,  buf 
fmaller,  and  without  jags  on  their  edges  3 each  of  thefe  fmaller 
branches  is  terminated  by  a Angle  head  of  flowers,  of  a fine- 
blue  colour.  This  is  a perennial  plant,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated by  feeds  or  flips.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring, 
on  a bed  of  common  earthy  and  in  the  autumn  following  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  plant  is  a pretty  ornament 
in  gardens,  and  is  eafily  kept  within  bounds, 

CATANEA,  or  Catania,  a^  city  of  Sicily,  feated  on  a 
gulph  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  iEtna  or 
Gibel.  It  was  fiiunded  by  the  Chalcldlans  foon  after  the 
fettlement  of  Syracufe,  and  enjoyed  great  tranquillity  till 
Hiero  I.  expelled  the  whole  body  of  citizens  3 . and  after  re- 
plenilhing  the  town  with  a new  ftock  of  inhabitants,  gave  if 
the  name  of  ^tna  :-  immediately  after  his  deceafe,  it  regained* 
Its  ancient  name,  and  its  citizens  returned  to  their  abodes. 
Catania  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  among  their  earlleft 
acquifitions  in  Sicily,  and  became  the  refidence  of  a praetor. 
To  make  it  worthy  of  fuch  an  honour, . it  was  adorned  with 
fumptuous  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  every  convenience  was 
procured  to  ftipply  the  natural  and  artificial  wants  of  life.  It 
was  deftroyed  by  P.orapey’s  fon,  buti  reftored  with  fuperior 
magnificence  by  Auguftus-.  The  reign  of  Decius  is  famous  in 
the  hiftoiy^  of  this  city  for  the  martyrdom  of  its  patronefs 
St.  Agatha.  Ou'  everj'  emergency  her  interceffion  is  implored. 
She  is  ploufly  beliewd  to  have  preferved  Catania  from-  being 
overwhelmed  by.  torrents  of  lava,  or  fhaken  to  pieces  by  earth- 
quakes 3 yet  its  ancient  edifices  are  covered  by  repeated  ftreams- 
of  volcanic  matter  3 and  altnoft  every  houfe,  even  her  own. 
church,  has  been  thrown  to  the-  ground.  In  the  reign  of 
William  the  Good  20,000  Catanians,  with  their  paftor  at  their 
head,  were  defiroyed*before  the  facred  veil  could  be  properly 
placed  to  check  the  flames.  In  the  laft  century  the  eruptions- 
and  earthquakes. raged  with  redoubled  violence,  and  Catania- 
was  twice  demoliflied. 

The  prefent  prince  of  Bifcarl  has  been  at  infinite- pains,  and 
fpent  a large  fum  of  money  in  working  down  to  the  ancient 
town,  which,  on  account  of  the  numerous  torrents  of  lava  that 
have  flowed  out  of  Alount  TEtna  lor  thele  laft  thoul'and  years, 
13  now  to  be  fought  for  in  dark  caverns  many  feet  below  the 
prefent  furfacc  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Swinburne  informs  us  that 
he  defeended  into  baths,  fepulchres,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
theatre,  all  very  much  Injured  by  the  various  cataftrophes  that 
have  befallen  them.  I’liey  were  creaed  upon  old  beds  of  lava, 
and  even  built  with  fquare  piccss  of  the  fame  fubftance,  which 
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in  no  Inftance  appears  to  have  been  fufed  by  the  contaA  of  new 
lavas  ; the  fciarra  or  ftones  of  cold  lava  have  conftantly  proved 
as  llroiig  a barrier  againll  the  flowing  torrent  of  fire  as  any 
other  Itonc  could  have  been,  though  fome  authors  were  of 
opinion  that  the  hot  matter  would  melt  the  old  mafs  and  in- 
corporate with  it. 

This  city  has  been  frequently  defended  from  the  burning 
ftreams  by  the  folid  mafs  of  its  own  ramparts,  and  by  the  air 
comprelied  between  them  and  the  lava ; as  appears  by  the  tor- 
rent having  Hopped  within  a fmall  difiance  of  the  walls,  and 
taken  another  direftion.  But  when  the  walls  were  broken 
or  low,  the  lava  collefted  itfelf  till  it  rofe  to  a great  height, 
and  then  poured  over  in  a curve.  A fimilar  inftance  is  feen  at 
the  Torre  del  Greco  near  Naples,  where  the  ftream  of  liquid 
fire  from  Vefuvius  divided  itfelf  into  two  branches,  and  left  a 
church  untouched  in  the  middle.  There  is  a well  at  the  foot 
of  the  old  walls  of  Catania,  where  the  lava,  after  running 
along  the  parapet,  and  then  falling  forwards,  has  produced  a 
very  complete  lofty  arch  over  the  fpring.  The  church  here  is 
a noble  fabric.  It  is  accounted  the  largeft  in  Sicily,,  though 
neither  a porch  nor  a cupola  has  been  erefted,  from  a 
doubt  of  the  folidity  of  the  foundations,  which  are  no  other 
than  the  bed  of  lava  that  ran  out  of  iEtna  in  i65p,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  full  of  cavities.  Catania,  according  to  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  account,  is-  reviving  with  great  fplendour;  and 
has  already  much • more  the  afpeft  of  a metropolis  and  royal 
refidence  than  even  Palermo.  E.  long.  15.  19.  N.  lat.  37.  30. 

CATANZAPi-O,  a city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
capital  of  Calabria  Ulterior,  with  a biftiop’s  fee.  It  is  the 
ufu.il  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  is  feated 
on  a mountain,  in  E.  long.  18.20.  N.  lat.  38.  58. 

CATAPHONIC-S,  the  fcience  which  confiders  the  properties 
of  reflefted  founds.  See  Acoustics, 

CATAPHORA,  in  medicine,  the  fame  as  Coma. 

CATAPHRACTA,  from  xxla,  and  (Pfo^a-w,  T fortify  or  arm ^ 
in  the  ancient  military  art,  a piece  of  heavy  defenfive  armour, 
formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  fortified"  with  iron  fcal'es  or  links, 
wherewith  fometimes  only  the  breaft,  fometimes  the  whole  body, 
and  fometimes  the  horfe  too,  were  covered.  It  was  in  ufe  among 
the  Sarmatians,  Perfians,  and  other  Barbarians.  The  Romans 
alfo  adopted  it  early  for  their  foot  j and,  according  to  Vegetius, 
kept  to  it  till  the  time  of  Gratian,  when  the  military  difeipline 
growing  remifs,  and  field  exercifes  and'  labour  difeontinued,  the 
Roman  foot  thought  the  cataphrafta,  as  well  as  the  helmet,  too 
great  a load  to-  bear,and  therefore  threw  both  by,  choofing  rather 
to  march  againft  the  enemy  bare-breafted  5 by  which,  in  the 
war  with  the  Goths,  multitudes  were  deftroyedi 

Cataphracta;  Naves,  fhips  armed  and  covered  m fight, 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  eafily  damaged  by  the  enemy.  They 
were  covered  over  with  boards  or  planks,  on  which  the  foldiers 
were  placed-  to  defend  them  j the  rowers  fitting  underneath, 
thus  fereened  from  the  enemy’s  weapons. 

CATAPHRACTUS,  denotes  a thing  defended  or  covered' on 
ill  fides  with  armour. 

Cataphractus,  or  CatapbraBarm,  more  particularly  de- 
notes a horfeman,  or  even  horfe,  armed  with  a cataphra6ta. 
The  catapbraBce  equites  were  a fort  of  cuiraffiers,  not  only  for- 
tified with  armour  thcmfelVcs,  but  having  their  horfes  guarded 
with  folid  plates  of  brafs  or  other  metal,  ufually  lined  with 
fkins,  and  wrought  into  plumes  or  other  forms.  Their  ufe 
W'as  to  bear  down,  all  before  them,  to  break  in  upon  the 
enemy’s  rank.«,  and  fpread  terror  and  havoc  wherever  they  came, 
as  being  Ihemfelvcs  invulnerable  and  fecurc  from  danger.  But 
their  difadvantage  was  their  unw'ieldincfs,  by  which  if  once 
unhorfed  or  on  the  ground,  th<;y  were  unable  to  rife,  and  thus 
ftll  a prey  to  the  enemy. 
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CATAPHRYGIANS,  a feft  in  the  fecond  century,  fo 
called  as  being  of  the  country  of  Phrygia.  They  were  ortho- 
dox in  every  thing,  expeft  in  this,  that  they  took  Montanas 
for  a prophet,  and  Prifcilla  and  ivlaximllla  for  true  propheteffes, 
to  be  coniulted  in  ever}' thing  relating  to  religion  j as  fuppofing 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  abandoned  the  church.  See  Montanist. 

CATAPLASMA,  a poultice  5 from  Kxa.Tr\acrTu,  illmo,  to 
fpread  like  a plafter.  Catnplafms  take  dift'erent  names  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  they  are  applied  to,  or  the  effects  they  are  to 
produce.  When  muftard  is  an  ingredient,  they  are  called  ftim- 
pifms. 

Applications  of  this  kind  are  fofter  and  more  eafy  than: 
plafters  or  ointments.  They  are  formed  of  various  fubftances 
according  to  the  intention.  Poultices  of  bread  and  water*  thick- 
ened with  a little  linfeed  meal  are  the  beflr  for  common  pur- 
pofes,  but  it  is  a great  error  to  add  oil  or  any  other  kind  ot 
greafy  matter  to  them.  When  defigned  to  relax,  or  to  promote 
fuppuration, , they  ftiould  be  applied  warm.  Their  warmth, 
moifture,  and"  the  obftruftion  they  give  to  perfpiration,  is  the 
method  of  their  anfwering  that  end ; but  too  great  heat  pre- 
vents the  defign  for  which  they  are  ufed.  They  ihould  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  they  cool  or  get  hard. 

CATAPULTA,  in  antiquity,  a military  machine  contrived 
to  throw  arrow's,  darts,  and  ftones  upon  the  enemy.  Some  of 
thefe  engines  were  of  fuel!  force  that  they  would  throw  ftones 
of  an  hundred  weight.  Jofephus  takes  notice  of  the  furprifing 
effefts  of  thefe  engines,  and  fays,  that  the  ftones  thrown  out  of 
them  beat  down  the  battlements,  knocked  off  the  angles  of  the 
tow'ers,  and  would  level  a whole  file  of  men  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  was  the  phalanx  ever  fo  deep.  See  PI.  39. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  from  y.a\x  -and  wiAtw,  ani,  ac- 
cording to  Hefyehius,  denotes  a fjiear  or  dart.  Hence  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  written  catapelta.  The  catapeltae  were  alfo  de- 
nominated o|v^o\ei.,  becaufe  they  threw  fiiarp  wooden  wea- 
pons 5 whereas  thofe  caft  by  the  balliftae  were  obtufe,  fuch  a.s 
llones,  &c.  The  largeft  kind  of  catapulta  confifted'  of  two 
huge  timbers,  like  mafts  of  fhips  placed  againft  each  other,  and 
bent  by  an  engine  for  the  purpofe  5 thefe  being  fuddenly  un- 
bent again  by  a ftroke  of  a hammer,  threw  the  javelins  w'ith 
incredible  force.  Itsftru6lure,  and  the  manner  of  working  it, 
are  defcribed  by  Vitruvius  j and  a figure  of  it  is  alfo  given  by 
Perrault.  M.  Folard  alferts,  that  the  catapulta  made  infinitely 
more  diforder  in  the  ranks,  than  our  cannon  loaded  with  car- 
tridges. The  catapulta  is  faid  to.be  the  invention  of  the  Sy- 
rians. Some  authors  make  it  the  fame  with  the  ballifta.  " See 
Ballista. 

CATARACT,  In  hydrography,  a precipice  In  the  channel 
of  a river,  caufed  by  rocks  or  other  obftacles  flopping  the 
courfe  of  the  ftream,  from  whence  the  water  falls  W'ith  a greater 
noife  and  impetuofity.  The  word  comes  from  xorapao-o-a',  “ I 
tumble  down  with  violence  j”  compounded  of  xara,  “ down,” 
and  paa-c-w,  dejicio,  “ I' throw  down.”  Such  are  the  catarafts  of 
the  Nile,  the  Danube,  Rhine,  &c.  In  that  of  Niagara,  the 
perpendicular  fall  of  the  water  is  137  feet  : and  in  that  of  Pif- 
till  Rhaiadr,  In  North  Wales,  the  fall  of  water  is  near  240  feet 
from  the  mountain  to  the  lower  pool.  Strabo  calls  that  a cata- 
raB  which  we  call  a cafeade  5 and  what  w'e  call  a cataraB,  the 
ancients  ufually  called  a catadupa.  Herminius  has  an  exprefs 
differtation,  “ Do  admirandis  mundi  Cataradlis  fupra  et  fubter- 
raneis  where  he  ufes  the  word  in  a new  fenfe;.  fignifying,  by 
cataraCl,  any.  violent  motion  of  the  elements. 

Cataract,  in  medicine  and  furger}',  an  opacity  of  the  cr}’f- 
talline  humour  of  the  eye  or  its  capfula,  by  which  vifion  i.<;  cither 
impeded,  or  totally  deftroyed.  Sec  Surgery. 

CATARO,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  and  capital  of  the  territory 
of  tlie  fame  name,  with  a ftrong  caftle,  and  a bifli'op's  fee.  T 
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is  fubjcifl  to  Venice,  and  feated  on  a gulph  of  the  fame  name. 
!■..  long.  19.  19.  N.  lat.  42.  2/;. 

CA'I'AIIACTES,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpe- 
ciec  of  I.ARus. 

CATARRH,  in  medicine,  an  Inordinate  fecrction  of  fluids 
from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  note  and  fauces,  ariflng  from 
the  mucous  memhrane  becoming  inflamed,  Perfons  lb  afl’eifted 
are  faid  to  have  tahen  Cold.  See  JMedicine. 

CATAS'PASiS,  in  poetry,  the  third  part  of  the  ancient 
drama  j being  that  wlierein  tlie  intrigue,  or  aftlon,  fet  forth  in 
the  epitafis,  is  fupported,  carried  on,  and  heigfitened  till  it  be 
ripe  for  unravelling  in  the  cataftrophe.  Scallger  defines  it, 
the  full  growth  of  the  fable,  while  things  are  at  a Hand  in  that 
confufion  to  which  the  poet  has  brought  them. 

CATjVS  I ROPI^pj,  in  dramatic  poetry,  the  fourth  and  lafl; 
part  of  the  ancient  drama  j or  j:hat  immediately  fucceeding  the 
cataftafis  : or,  according  to  others,  the  third  only ; the  whole 
drama  being  divided  into  protafis,  epitafis,  and  cataftrophe  ; oi*, 
in  the  terms  of  Ariftotle,  prologue,  epilogne,  and  exode.  The 
cataftrophe  clears  up  every  thing,  and  Is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
difeovery  or  winding  up  of  the  plot.  It  has  its  peculiar  place  : 
for  it  ought  entirely  to  be  contained,  not  only  in  the  laft  aft, 
but  in  the  very  conclufion  of  it ; and  when  the  plot  is  finiflied, 
the  play  ftiould  be  fo  alfo.  The  cataftrophe  ought  to  turn  upon 
a tingle  point,  or  ftart  up  on  a fudden.  The  great  art  in  the 
cataftrophe  is,  that  the  clearing  up  of  all  difliculties  may  ap- 
pear wonderftfl,  and  yet  eafy,  fimple,  and  natural.  It  is  a very 
prepofterous  artifice  of  fome  writers  to  fhow  the  cataftrophe  in 
the  very  title  of  the  play,  Mr.  Dryden  thinks  that  a cata- 
ftrophe refulting  from  a mere  change  in  the  fentiments  and  refo- 
lutions  of  a perfon,  without  any  other  machinery,  may  be  fo 
managed  as  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  a difpute  among 
the  critics,  whether  the  cataftrophe  ftiould  always  fall  out  favour- 
ably on  the  fide  of  virtue  or  not.  The  reafons  on  the  negative 
tide  feem  the  ftrongeft.  Ariftotle  prefers  a ftiocking  cataftrophe 
to  a happy  one.  The  cataftrophe  is  either  fimple  or  complex. 
The  firft  is  that  in  whidt  there  is  no  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
principal  perfons,  nor  any  difeovery  or  unravelling,  the  plot  be- 
ing only  a mere  pafl'age  out  of  agitation  into  quiet  repofe.  In 
the  fecond,  the  principal  perfons  undergo  a change  of  fortune, 
in  the  manner  already  defined. 

CATCH,  in  the  mufical  fenfe  of  the  word,  a fugue  in  the 
unifon,  wherein,  to  humour  fome  conceit  in  the  words,  the  me- 
lody is  broken,  and  the  fenfe  interrupted  in  one  part,  and 
caught  again  or  fupported  by  another  j as  in  the  catch  in 
Shakfpearc’s  play  of  the  Twelfth-Night,  where  there  is  a catch 
fung  by  three  perfons,  in  which  the  humour  is,  that  each  who 
fings,  calls  and  is  called  knave  in  turn  : or,  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Jackfon,  “ a catch  is  a piece  for  three  or  more  voices,  one  of 
which  leads,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  fame  notes.  It  muft 
be  fo  contrived,  that  refts  (which  are  made  for  that  purpofe)  in 
the  mufic  of  one  line,  be  filledupwith  a word  or  two  from  ano- 
ther line  j.  thefe  form  a crofs  purpofe,  or  catch,  from  whence 
the  name.” 

CATCH-P/y,  in  botany.  See  Lychnis. 

CATCH-Po/r,  (quafi,  one  that  catches  by  the  pole'),  a term 
nfed,  byway  of  reproach,  for  the  bailiff’s  follower  or  afliftant. 

C, \TCH- JVbrd,  among  printers,  that  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  being  always  the  firft  word  of  the  following  page. 
Catch-word.s  are  little  ufed  at  prefent. 

CATECHESIS,  In  a general  fenfe,  denotes  an  Inftruftlon 
given  any  perfon  in  the  firft  rudiments  of  an  art  or  fcience  j 
but  more  particularly  of  the  Chilftlan  religion.  In  the  ancient 
church,  catechefis  was  an  iultruftion  given  viva  voce,  either  to 
children,  or  adult  heathens,  preparatory  to  their  receiving  of 
-fcaptlfm.  In  this  Henfc,  cateebejis  ftands  conlradiftinguiflied 


from  myjliigogica,  which  were  a higher  part  ol  iriflruftlon  given 
to  thofe  already  initiated,  and  containing  the  myfteries  of  faith. 
Thole  who  give  fuch  inftrufilions  are  called  catcchijh-,  and  thofe 
who  receive  them,  catechumens, 

CATECHETIC,  or  Cateciieticai.,  fomethingthat  relates 
to  oral  inftruftlon  in  the  rudiments  of  Chriftianity.  Cateche- 
tic  fchools  were  buildings  appointed  for  the  office  of  the  cate- 
chift,  adjoining  to  the  church,  and  called  catechumcna : fuch 
was  that  in  which  Origen  and  many  other  famous  men  read  ca- 
techetical leftures  at  Alexandria.  See  Catechumen. 

CATECHISM,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  an  inftruftion,  or  in- 
ftltution,  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  delivered 
viva  voce,  and  fo  as  to  require  frequent  repetitions,  from  the 
dilciple  or  hearer,  of  what  has  been  faid,  The  word  is  formed 
from  y.oaviO)(ti>' , a compound  of  y.cnu  and  £%or,  q.  d.  circumjono, 
alluding  to  the  noife  or  din  made  in  this  fort  of  exereife,  or  to 
the  zeal  and  earneftnefs  wherewith  things  are  to  be  inculcated 
over  and  over  on  the  learners.  Anciently  the  candidates  for 
baptifm  were  only  to  be  inftrufted  in  the  fecrets  of  their  reli- 
gion by  tradition  TOua  without  writing;  a?  had  alfo  been 
the  cafe  among  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and  the  Britilh  andGaulilh 
druids,  who  only  communicated  the  myfteries  of  their  theology 
by  word  of  mouth. 

Catechism  is  more  frequently  ufed  in  modern  times  for  an 
elementary  book,  wherein  the  principal  articles  of  religion  are 
fummarily  delivered  in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer, 

CATECHIST,  catecheta,  he  that  catechifes,  i.  e, 

he  that  inftrufts  novices  in  the  principles  of  religion. 

Catechist  more  particularly  denotes  a perfon  appointed  by 
the  church  to  inftruft  thofe  intended  for  baptifm,  by  word  of 
mouth,  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  The 
catechifts  of  churches  were  minifters  ufually  diftinft  from  the 
bilhops  and  prefbyters,  and  had  their  auditories  or  catechumena 
apart.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  inftruft  the  catechumens,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  baptifm.  But  the  catechifts 
did  not  conftitute  any  diftinft  order  of  the  clergy,  but  were 
chofen  out  of  any  other  order.  The  bifliop  himfelf  fometimes 
performed  the  office  ; at  other  times  prefbyters,  or  even  readers 
or  deacons,  were  the  catechifts.  Origen  feems  to  have  had  no 
higher  degree  in  the  church  than  reader,  when  he  was  made  ca- 
techift  at  Alexandria,  being  only  1 8 years  of  age,  and  confe- 
quently  incapable  of  the  deaconfliip. 

CATECHU,  in  the  materia  medica.  See  Arec.i  and  Mi- 
mosa. 

CATECHUMEN,  a candidate  for  baptifm,  or  one  who 
prepares  himfelf  for  the  receiving  thereof.  The  catechumens, 
in  church-hiftory,  were  the  loweft  order  of  Chriftians  in  the 
primitive  church.  They  had  fome  title  to  the  common  name  of 
Chriftian,  being  a degree  above  pagans  and  heretics,  though 
not  confummated  by  baptifm.  They  were  admitted  to  the  ftate 
of  catechumens  by  the  impofitlon  or  hands,  and  the  fign  of  the 
crofs.  The  children  of  believing  parents  were  admitted  cate- 
chumens, as  foon  as  ever  they  were  capable  of  inftrubfion  : but 
at  what  age  thofe  of  heathen  parents  might  be  admitted,  is  not 
fo  clear.  j\s  to  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  this  ftate,  there 
were  no  general  rules  fixed  about  it ; but  the  praftice  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  times  and  places,  and  the  readinefs 
and  proficiency  of  the  catechumens  themfelves.  d’hcrc  were 
four  orders  or  degrees  of  catechumens;  the  firft  were  thofe  in- 
ftrufted privately  without  the  church,  and  kept  at  adiftancefor 
fome  time  from  the  privilege  of  entering  the  church,  to  make 
them  the  more  eager  and  defirous  of  it.  d he  next  degree  were 
the  audientes,  fo  called  from  their  being  admitted  to  hear  fer- 
mons,  and  the  feriptures  read  in  the  church,  but  were  not  al- 
lowed to  partake  of  the  prayers.  The  third  fort  of  cafechumei  s 
were  the  gcnu-Jlcdltntcs,  lb  called  bccaufe  they  rccci\cd  impoli- 
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tlon  of  hands  kneeling.  The  fourth  order  was  the  competcntcs 
fS*  eleffi,  denoting  the  immediate  candidates  for  baptil'm,  or 
fuch  as  were  appointed  to  be  baptifed  the  next  approaching  fel- 
tival  ; before  which,  ftrift  examination  was  made  into  their 
proticiency  under  the  feveral  llages  of  catechetical  exercifes. 
After  examination,  they  were  exercifed  for  twenty  days  toge- 
ther, and  were  obliged  to  failing  and  confeffion  : fome  days  be- 
fore baptil'm  they  went  veiled ; and  it  was  cullomary  to  touch 
their  ears',  faying,  Epbatba,  i.  e.  Be  opened  5 as  alfo  to  anoint 
their  eyes  with  clay  ; both  ceremonies  being  in  imitation  ot  our 
Saviour’s  praflice,  and  intended  to  reprelent  to  the  catechu-_ 
.mens  their  condition  both  before  and  alter  their  admiliion  into 
the  Chrillian  church. 

CATEGORICAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  applied  to  thofe 
things  ranged  under  a Category. 

Categoric.\l  alio  imports  a thing  to  be  abfolute,  and  not 
relative  5 in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  bypotbctical.  We 
fay,  a categorical  propofition,  a categorical  fyllogilm,  &c.  A 
categorical  anfwer  denotes  an  exprefs  and  pertinent  anfwer  made 
to  any  queftion  or  objeftion  propofed. 

CATEGORY,  in  logic,  a feries  or  order  of  all  the  predicates 
or  attributes  contained  under  any  genus.  . The  fchool  philofo- 
phers  dillribute  all  the  objefts  of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  into 
certain  genera  or  clalfes,  not  fo  much,  fay  they,  to  learn  what 
they  do  not  know,  as  to  communicate  adiftinfl  notion  ot  what 
they  do  know  5 and  thefe  clafl'es  the  Greeks  called  categories,  and^ 
the  Latins  prediciiments.  Ariftotle  made  ten  categories  ; of 
which,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  a6lipn,  palllon,  time,  place, 
fituation,  and  habit,  comprife  all  accidents,  and  are  ufually  ex- 
prelled  by  the  following  technical  diltich  : 

Arbor,  fex,  fer-vos,  ardore,  refrigerat,  ujlos. 

Rare  eras  Jlabo,  nec  tiinicatus  ero. 

CATEK.  See  Bengal. 

CATENAE!  A,  in  the  higher  geometry,  the  name  of  a curve- 
line  formed  by  a rope  hanging  freely  from  two  points  of  fufpen- 
fion,  whether  the  points  be  horizontal  or  not.  See  Fluxions. 

CATERPILLAR,!  in  zoology,  the  name  of  all  winged  in- 
fects when  in  their  reptile  or  worm-llate.  See  Ekuca.  -A 
Method  of  defraying  Caterpillars  on  Trees,  is  a great  dcfidera- 
tum.  The  following  has  been  recommended  as  very  elle£lual  ; 
Take  a chafing-difli  with  lighted  charcoal,  and,  ))lacing  It  under 
the  branches  that  are  loaded  with  caterpillars,  Iprinklc  a little 
of  the  brimllone  upon  the  coals.  The  vapour  of  it,  which  is 
mortal  to  thele  infedts,  will  not  only  deftroy  all  that  are  on  the 
tree,  but  prevent  it  from  being  infelled  with  them  attcnvard.s. 
This  method  has  been  fucceisfully  tried  in  France.  In  the 
Journal  Oeconomique,  the  following  is  laid  to  be  infallible 
againft  the  caleq)illars  feeding  on  cabbage,  and  perhaps  may  be 
equally  ferviceable  againll  thofe  that  infclt  other  vegetables  : 
Sow  with  hemj)  all  the  borders  of  the  ground  where  you  mean 
to  plant  your  cabbages  ; and,  although  the  neighbourhood  is  in- 
felled  with  caterpillars,  the  fpace  indofed  by  the  hemp  will  be 
perfedtly  free,  and  nytoneof  them  will  ap])roach  it. 

CATF,RPiLLAR-E<7^m,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
fpecies  of  worms  bred  In  the  body  of  thecateq^illar,  and  which 
eat  its  tielh  ; thefe  arc  owing  to  a certain  kind  of  Hy  that  lodges 
her  eggs  in  the  body  of  this  animal,  and  they,  after  their  pro- 
per changes,  become  flies  like  their  parents. 

Mr.  Reaumur  has  given  us,  in  his  hiltory  of  itifcdls,  fome 
very  curious  particulars  in  regard  to  thefe  little  worms.  Eveiy 
one  of  them,  he  obferves,  ipins  itfclf  a very  beautiful  cafe  of  a 
cylindric  figure,  made  of  a very  Itrong  Ibrt  of  filk  ; thefe  arc 
the  cafes  in  which  this  animal  fpends  its  Hate  of  chryfalis;  and 
they  have  a mark  by  which  they  may^be  known  from  all  other 
animal  produdtions  of  this  kind,  which  is,  that  they  have  al- 
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wa3''S  a broad  Hripe  or  band  furromidlng  their  middle,  wl-.ivdi  i.s 
black  when  the  reil  of  the  cafe  is  white,  and  white  w'hen  that  i.s 
black.  Mr.  Reaumur  has  had  the  pains  and  patience  to  find 
out  the  reafon  of  this  fmgularity,  w.hich  is  this  : the  whole  fliell 
is  fpun  of  a filk  produced  out  of  the  creature’s  btalj';  this  at 
firll  runs  all  white,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fpinning  turns 
black.  The  outfide  of  the  cafe  mull  necelfarily  he  formed  firll, 
as  the  creature  works  from  within  : confequently  this  i.s  trulv 
white  all  over,  but  it  is  tranfjiarent,  and  Ihows  the  laH  fpnn  or 
black  filk  through  it.  It  might  be  fupuofed  that  the  whole  in- 
fide  of  the  Hiell  Ihould  be  black  ; but  this  is  not  the  calc  : the 
whole  is  talliioned  before  this  black  filk  com.es ; and  this  is  em- 
ploj'ed  by  the  creature,  nut  to  line  the  whole,  but  tofiirtify  cer- 
tain parts  only  ; and  therefore  is  all'applied  either  to  the  mid- 
dle, or  to  the  two  ends  omitting  the  middle ; and  fo  gives  either 
a black  band  in  the  middle,  ora  blacknefs  at  both  ends,  leaving- 
the  white  in  the  riiiddle  to  appear.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  find 
a fort  of  fmall  cafes,  lying  about  garden-walks,  which  move  of 
themfelves  } when  thefe  are  opened,  they  ai-e  found  to  contain 
a fmall  living  worm.  This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  of  thefe  cater- 
pillar-eaters ; which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  body  of 
that  animal,  fpins  itfelf  a cafe  for  its  transformation  long  before 
that  happens,  and  lives  in  it  without  food  till  that  change 
comes  on  j and  it  becomes  a fiy  like  that  to  which  it  owed  its 
birth . 

CATERVA,  in  ancient,  military  writers,  a term  rtfed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  GaulIHi  or  Ccltiberian  armies,  denoting  a body 
of  6000  armed  men.  The  word  catcr-va,  or  catervarius,  is  alfo 
frequently  ufed  by  ancient  writers  to  denote  a party  or  corps  of 
foldiers  in  dilbrder  or  difarray  : bj"  which  it  Hands  diltinguiflicd 
from  cohort  or  turma,  which  were  in  good  order. 

CATESBiEA,  the  lily-thorn  5 a genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  j and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  -zSth  order,  Luridtr. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel-flrapcd,  very  long  above 
the  receptacle  of  the  fruit  j the  Hamina  are  within  its  throat  : 
the  fruit  a polyfpermous  berry.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 
the  fpinofa,  which  was  dil'covered  in  the  illand  of  Providence 
by  Mr.  Catelby,  who  gathered  the  feeds,  and  brought  them  to 
England.  It  rifes-to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  is 
covered  with  a pale  rulfet  bark;  the  branches  come  out  alter- 
nately, and  are  garnillicd  with  fmall  leaves  rd'embling  thofe  of 
the  box-tree,  coming  out  in  clufters  all  round  the  brandies  at 
certain  diHances ; the  flowers  hang  downward,  and  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  : they  are  tubulous  and  near  fix 
inches  long,  very  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  widening  upwards 
towards  the  top,  where  it  is  divided  into  four  parts  which  I'pread 
open,  and  are  reflefted  backward.  They  are  of  a dull  3'ellow 
colour.  This  plant  is  projiagated  by  feeds,  which  muH  be  jiro- 
cured  from  the  country  where  it  grows.  The  feeds  muH  he 
Ibwn  in  a hot-bed,  and  arc  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  tender  exotics, 

CATHiERETICS,  In  furgerv,  medicines  of  a cauHic  na- 
ture,  ferying  to.  eat  ofi  excrefcences. 

CAd’HARlNF.,  K?iigbti  of  St.  Catherine  of  Mouni  Sinai, 
an  ancient  military  order,  erefted  for  the  afiiHance  and  protec- 
tion of  })ilgrims  going  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  body  of  St. 
Catharine,  a virgin  of  Alexandria,  diltinguiflied  for  her  learn- 
ing, and  laid  to  have  luli'cred  martyrdom  under  Maximin.  The 
body  of  the  martyr  having  been  dllcovered  on  Mount  Sinai, 
caul'cd  a great  concourfe  of  pilgrims ; and  travcllhig  being  very 
dangerou.s,  by  reafon  of  the  Arabs,  an  onler  of  knighthocKl 
wascreiHcd  in  io6'},  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  holy  fepul- 
chre,  and  under  the -jiatronagc  ot  St.  Catharine:  the  knights 
of  which  obliged  themtelves  by  oath  to  guard  the  body  of  the 
faint,  keep  the  roads  fecure,  obferve  the  rules  of  St.  Bafil,  and 
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obey  their  grancl-m.ifler.  Their  habit  was  white,  and  on  it 
were  reprel'enfed  the  inftruments  of  martyrdom  whereby  the 
laint  had  Intfered  j viz.  a half-wheel  armed  with  fpikes,  and 
Iraverfcd  with  a (word  ftained  with  blood. 

Catharine,  Fraternity  of  St.  Catharine  at  Sienna,  a fort  of 
religious  Ibciety  inftituted  in  that  city,  in  honour  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine, a faint  famous  for  her  revelations,  and  for  her  marriage 
with  Jefus  Chritt,  whofe  wedding-ring  is  ftill  preferved  as  a va- 
luable relick.  This  fraternity  )'early  endows  a certain  num- 
ber of  deltitute  virgins,  and  has  the  privilege  of  redeeming  an- 
nually two  criminals  condemned  for  murder,  and  the  fame 
number  of  debtors,  by  paying  their  debts. 

CATHARTICS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which  promote 
evacuation  by  ftool.  See  JMateria  Meihca, 

C A-TlIHiCH,  in  botany.  See  Akeca, 

C'ATff liDR A,  in  a general  lenfe,  a,  chair.  The  word  is 
•more  particularly  ufed  for  a profcllbr’s  chair,  and  a preacher’s 
jjulpit. 

Cathedra  is  alfo  ufed  for  tlie  bldiop’s  fee,  or  throne  in  a 
church. 

CATHEDRAl-,  a -church  wherein  Is  a birtiop’s  fee  or  feat. 
Sec  Church  and  Bishop.  I’he  word  comes  from  the  (»reek 
“ chair,”  ot  fideo,  “ 1 fit.”  'I'he  denomiiui- 

tion  cathedral  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  manner  of 
fitting  in  the  ancient  churches,  or  alTemblies  of  primitive  Chrif- 
tians : in  thele  the  council,  i.  e.  the  elders  and  jiriefis,  was 
called  Prejhytcrium ; at  their  head  was  the  biflioj),  who  held  the 
place  of  chairman,  Catbedrafis  or  Cathedratieus } and  the  pref- 
byters,  who  fat  on  either  fide,  were  alio  called  by  the  ancient 
fathers,  AffeffQres  Epifeoporum.  The  epifcopal  authority  did 
4iot  refide  in  the  bifhop  alone ; but  in  all  the  prefln'tcrs,  where- 
of the  bifhop  was  refident.  A cathedral  therefore,  originally, 
was  different  from  what  it  is  now  j the  Chriftians,  till  the  time 
of  Conftautine,  having  no  liberty  to  build  any  temple  : by  their 
churches  they  only  meant  their  afl'emblies  •,  and  by  cathedrals, 
nothing  more  than  confiftories. 

CATHERINE  Pakr^  See  Parr. 

Cathkuinf.  {Order  of  St.),  in  modern  hiftory,  belongs  to 
ladies  of  the  firft  quality  in  the  Ruffian  court.  It  was  infti- 
tuted  in  1714  by  Catherine  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  in,  me- 
mory of  his  fignal  efcape  from  the  Turks  in  1711.  The  em- 
blems of  this  order  are  a red  crofs,  fupported  by  a figure  of  St.. 
Catherine,  and  faftened  to  a fcarlct  firing  edged  with  filver,  on 
which  are  inferibed  the  name  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  motto. 
Pro  fide  ct  patria. 

C’.VlTIJiRLOUGH,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Catherlough,  and  province  of  Leinfter ; feated  on  the  river 
Barrow,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Kilkermy.,  W.  long.  7.  i. 
iN..  lat.  52.  45. 

Cathf.klough,  a county  of  Ireland,  about  28  miles  in 
length,  and  eight  in  breadth ; bounded  on  the  caft  by  ^^'ick- 
low  and  W'exford,  on  the  weft  by  Queen’s-county,  ou  the  north 
ky  Kildare,  and  on,  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  Wexford.  It 
contains  5600  houfes,  42  pariflies,  five  ba-runies  or  boroughs, 
and  fends  fix  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county, 
two  for  Catherlough,  and  two  for  Old  Leighlen. 

C.ATHETEU,  in  furgery,  a kind  of  tube,  ufually  made  of 
filver,  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  difeharge 
the  urine  when  fupprelfed.  A better  fort  of  catheter  is  now 
made  of  elaftic  gum.  See  Surgery, 

CATHP'.TUS,  in  geometry,  a line  or  radius  falling  perpen- 
diqularly  on  another  line  or  furface  j thus  the  catheti  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  are  the  two  fides  that  Include  the  right 
angle. 

Cathetus  of  incidence,  in  catoptrics,  a right  line  drawn 
from  a point  of  the  object,  perpendicular  to  the  reflefting 
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Cathetus  of  Refiedlion  or  of  the  Eye,  a right  line  drawn 
from  the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  refie<Sting  plane. 

Cathei'us  of  Ohliqvation,  a right  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  fpeculum,  in  the  point  of  incidence  or  refledtion. 

Cathetus,  in  architecture,  a perpendicular  line,  fuppofed 
to  pafs  through  the  middle  of  a cylindrical  body,  as  a ballufter, 
column,  &c. 

CATHOLIC,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing  that  is 
univerial  or  general. 

Catholic  Church.  The  rife  of  herefies  induced  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftian  church  to  afliime  to  itfelf  the  appellation  of 
catholic,  being  a chanifterlftic  to  diftinguifii  itfelf  from  all  fe6b>, 
who,  though  they  had  party  names,  fometimes  fiieltered  them- 
felves  under  the  name  of  Chrifiians.  The  Romifii  church  dif— 
tinguifiies  itfelf  now  by  the  name  of  catholic,  in  oppofition  to 
all  thole  who  have  feparated  from  her  communion,  and  whom 
ihe  confiders  as  heretics  and  I'chilmatics,  and  herfelf  only  as  the 
true  and  Chriftian  church.  In  the  ttriCt  fenle  of  the  word, 
there  is  no  catholic  church  in  being,  that  is,  no  univerial  Chrif- 
tian communion. 

Catholic  King,  is  a title  which  has  been  long  hereditary  to» 
the  king  of  Spain.  Alariana  pretends,  that  Reccarede  firft  re- 
ceived this  title  after  he  had  defiroyed  Arianilin  In  his  king- 
dom, and  that  it  is  found  in  the  council  of  Toledo  for  the 
year  589.  Vafee  aferibes  the  origin  of  it  to  Alphonl'us  in  738. 
Some  allege  that  it  has  been  ufed  only  fince  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella.  Colombiere  fays,  it  was  given  them  on 
occalion  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors.  The  Bollandifts  pre- 
tend It  had  been  borne  by  their  predecelTors  the  Vifigoth  kings 
of  Spain  j and  that  Alej^ander  VI.  only  renewed  it  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella.  Others  fay  that  Philip  de  Valois  firft  bore 
the  title ; which  was  given  him  after  his  death  by  the  ecclefiaf- 
tics,  on  account  of  his  favouring  their  interefts.  In  fome 
epiltles  of  the.  ancient  popes,  the  title  catholic  is  given  to  the 
kings  of  Fraiice  and  of  Jerufalem,  as  well  as  to.  feveral  pa- 
triarchs. and  primates. 

CATHOLICON,  in  pharmacy  : this  name  was  formerly 
given  to  a kind  of  loft  purgative  ele£Iuaiy,  which  was  fuppofed 
an  univerfal  medicine. 

CATILINE  (Lucius),  a Roman  of  a noble  family,  who- 
having  fpent  his  whole  fortune  in  debauchery,  formerl  the  de- 
fign  of  opprelfing  his  country,  deftroying  the  fenate,  feizing  the 
public  treafiir}',  fetting  Rome  on  fire,  and  ulurping  a lovereign 
power  over  his  fellow-citizens.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this  de- 
lign,  he  drew  Ibme  young  noblemen  inUi  his  plot  y whom  he 
prevailed  upon,  it  is  laid,  to  drink  human  blood  as  a pledge  of 
their  union.  His  confpiracy,  however,  was  dil'covered  by  the 
vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  was  then  conful.  L^poa  which,  re- 
tiring from  Rome,  he  put  himfclf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with 
feveral  of  the  confpirators,  and  fought  with  incredible  valour 
againft  Petreius,  lieutenant  to  Anthony,  who  was  colleague 
with  Cicero  In  the  cxmlullliip ; but  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
battle.  Salluft  has  given  an  excellent  hiftoiy  of  this  confpiracy. 

CATO  (Marcus  Portius),  the  Cenfor,  one  of  the  greateft 
men  among  the  ancients,  was  born  at  Tufculum  in  the  year  of 
Home  519,  about  the  23  2d  before  Chrift.  He  began  to  bear 
arms  at  17;  and,  on  all  occafions,  Ifiowed  extraordinary 
courage.  He  wa^s  a man  of  great  fobriety,  and  reckoned  no. 
bodily  excrcil'e  unworthy  of  him..  He  had  but  one  horfe  lor 
hlmfelf  and  his  baggage,  and  he  looked  after  anddrelled  it  him- 
felf.  At  his  return  from  his  campaigns,  he  betook  himlelf  to 
plough  his  ground  j not  tliathe  was  without  Haves  to  do  it,  but 
it  was  his  inclination.  Iledrcfled  alfo  like  his  Haves,  fat  down 
at  the  fame  table  with  them,  and  partook  of  the  fame  fare.  He 
did  not  in  the  mean  while  neglcdl  to  cultivate  his  mind,  efpe- 
dally  in  regard  to  the  art  offpeaking;  and.  he  employed  his 
talents,  which  were  ver>-  great,  in  generoully  pleading  caufes  in 
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the  nelghhouring  cities  without  fee  or  reward,  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  who  had  a countiy-feat  near  Cato,  coneeiving  an  efteem 
for  him,  perfuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome  ; where  Cato,  by  his 
own  merit,  and  the  influence  of  lb  powerful  a patron,  was 
foon  taken  notice  of,  and  promoted.  He  was  firfi;  of  all  elected 
tribune  of  the  foldiers  for  the  province  of  Sicily.  He  was  next 
made  queftor  in  Africa  under  Scipio.  Having  in  this  laft 
otiice  reproved  him  for  his  profufenel’s  to  his  foldiers,  the  general 
anfwered,  that  “ he  did  not  want  fo  e.vadl  a queltor,  but  would 
make  war  at  what  expence  he  pleafed  j nor  was  he  to  give  an 
account  to  the  Roman  people  of  the  money  he  fpent,  but  of 
his  enterj)rifes,  and  the  execution  of  them,”  Cato,  provoked 
at  this  anfwer,  left  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Rome.  After- 
wards he  was  made  praetor,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  the  ftrifteft  jullice.  He  conquered  Sardinia,  governed 
with  admirable  mc^eration,  and  was  created  conful.  Being 
tribune  in  the  war  of  Syria,  he  gave  diftinguiflied  proofs  of  his 
valour  againft  Antiochus  the  Great;  and  at  his  return  flood 
candidate  for  the  office  of  cenfor.  But  the  nobles,  who  not 
only  envied  him  as  a man,  but  dreaded  his  feverity,  let  up 
againfl  him  feven  powerful  com]ietitors,  In  fpite  of  whom 
however  he  was  fuccefsful.  Cato’s  merit,  upon  the  whole, 
was  I'uperiof  to  that  of  any  of  the  great  men  who  flood  againfl 
him.  He  was  temperate,  brave,  and  indefatigable ; fmgal  of 
the  public  money,  and  not  to  be  corrupted.  There  is  fcarce 
any  talent  requilite  for  public  or  private  life  which  he  had  not 
received  from  nature,  or  acquired  by  induflry.  Yet,  with  all 
thefe  accomplifliments,  he  had  very  great  faults.  His  am- 
hiiion  being  poifoned  with  en^7■,  dilturbed  both  his  owm  peace 
and  that  of  the  whole  city  as  long  as  he  lived.  Though  he 
would  not  take  bribes,  he  was  unmerciful  and  uncon fcionable 
in  amalTmg  wealth  by  all  fuch  means  as  the  law  did  not  puniffi. 
Notwithftanding  this,  it  is  certain,  that  the  people  in  general 
were  pleafed  w’ith  his  conduft  ; infomuch  that  they  ordered  a 
flatue  to  be  ereited  to  his  honour  in  the  temple  of  Health,  with 
an  infeription  that  mentioned  nothing  of  his  victories  or  tri- 
umph, but  imported  only  that  by  his  wife  ordinances  In  his 
ccnforfliip  he  had  reformed  the  manners  of  the  republic.  Cato 
was  the  occafion  of  the  third  Punic  war  ; for  being  difpatched 
to  Africa  to  terminate  a difference  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  king  of  Numidia,  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  reported, 
that  Carthage  was  grown  exceffively  rich  and  populous,  and  he 
warmly  exhorted  the  fenate  to  deftroy  a city  and  republic,  du- 
ring the  exiftence  of  which,  Rome  could  never  be  fafe.  Hav- 
ing brought  from  Africa  fome  very  large  figs,  he  fliowed  them  to 
the  confcript  fathers  in  one  of  the  lappets  of  his  gown.  “ The 
country  (fays  he)  where  this  fine  fruit  grows,  i.s  but  a three 
days  voyage  from  Rome.”  We  are  told,  that  from  this  time 
he  never  fpoke  in  the  fenate  upon  any  fubjeft,  without  conclu- 
ding with  thefe  words,  “ I am  alfo  of  opinion,  that  Carthage 
ought  to  be  deftroyed.”  But  though  dignified  and  fevere,  Cato 
had  nevetthelels  tome  difpofilion  to  mirth,  and  foine  interx'als 
of  good  humour.  He  dropped  now  and  then  fome  words  that 
were  not  unpleafant,  and  we  may  judge  of  the  red  (fays  Balzac) 
by  this : “ He  had  married  a very  handfome  wife,  and  hiflory 
tells  us  that  flic  was  extremely  afraid  of  the  thunder,  and  loved 
her  hulband  well.  'Iliefe  two  paffions  prompted  her  to  the 
fame  thing;  flie  always  pitched  upon  her  hulband  as  a fandluary 
againfl  thunder,  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  at  the  firlt 
noife  flie  fancied  flie  heard  in  the  Iky.  Cato,  who  was  well 
pleafed  with  the  ftorni,  and  very  willing  to  be  carefled,  could 
not  conceal  his  joy.  He  revealed  that  domeltic  fecret  to  his 
friends  ; and  told  them  one  day,  fpeaking  of  his  wife,  “ that 
flie  had  found  out  a way  to  make  him  love  bad  weather;  and 
that  he  never  was  fo  ha|ij)y  as  when  Jupiter  was  angry.”  Jt  is 
worth  obferving,  that  this  was  during  his  cenforflilp;  when  he 


degraded  the  fenator  Manlius,  who  would  probably  have  been 
conful  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a kifs  to  hi.s  wife  in  the 
day-time,  and  in  the  jirefence  of  his  daughter.  Cato  died  in 
the  year  of  Rome  604,  aged  85.  He  wrote,  i.  A Pumian 
Hiflory.  2.  Concerning  the  art  of  war.  3.  Of  rhetoric. 
4.  A treatife  of  hulbandry.  Of  thefe,  thelafl:  only  is  extant. 

C.'i.To  (Marcus  Portius),  commonly  called  Cato  Minor,  or 
Cato  of  Utica,  was  great-grandlbn  of  Cato  the  Cenfor.  It  is 
faid,  that  from  his  infancy  he  difeovered  an  inflexibility  of 
mind,  and  a difpofitioii  to  go  through  whatever  he  undertook, 
even  though  the  talk  was  ill  'fuited  to  his  ftreiigth.  He  was 
rough  towards  thofe  that  flattered  him,  and  quite  intractable 
when  threatened;  was  rarely  feen  to  laugh,  or  even  to  fmile; 
was  not  eafily  provoked  to  anger,  but,  if  once  incenfed,  hard 
to  be  pacified.  Sylla  having  had  a friendfliip  fiir  the  f ather  of 
Cato,  fent  often  for  him  and  his  brother,  and  talked  familiarly 
with  them.  Cato,  who  was  then  about  14  years  of  age,  feeing 
the  heads  of  great  men  brought  there,  and  obferving  the  fighs 
of  thofe  that  were  prefent,  afked  his  preceptor,  “ Why  does  no 
body  kill  this  man  “ Becaufe,”  faid  the  other,  " he  is  more 
feared  than  he  is  hated.”  The  boy  replied,  “ Why  then  did  you 
not  give  me  a fword  when  you  brought  me  hither,  that  I might 
have  flabbed  him,  and  freed  my  countiy  from  this  llavery 

He  learned  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  phllofophy,  which  fo 
well  fuited  his  charaCter,  under  Anripater  of  T)'re,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  it.  Eloquence  he  like- 
wife  Itudied,  as  a necelfary  means  to  defend  the  caufe  of  juftice,. 
and  he  made  a very'  confiderable  proficiency  in  that  I'cience. 
To  increafe  his  bodily'  ftrength,  he  inured  himfelf  to  fufl'er  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; and  ufed  to  make  journeys  on  foot 
and  bare-headed  in  all  fcafons.  When  he  was  fick,  patience 
and  abftinence  were  his  only  remedies  r he  fliut  himfelf  up,  and 
would  fee  nobody'  till  he  was  well.  Though  remarkably  fober 
in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  making  it  a rule  to  drink  but  once 
after  fupper,  and  then  retire,  he  infenfibly'  contracted  a habit 
of  drinking  more  freely',  and  of  fitting  at  table  till  morning. 
He  aftefted  fingularity',  and.  In  things  indifferent,  to  adl  direCtly 
contrary  to  the  tafte  and  fafliions  of  the  age.  Magnanimity 
and  conflancy  are  generally  aferibed  to  him  ; and  Seneca 'would 
fain  make  that  haughtinefs  and  contempt  for  others,  which  in 
Cato  accompanied  thofe  virtues,  a matter  of  praife.  Cato, 
fay's  Seneca,  having  received  a blow  in  the  face,  neither  took  re- 
venge nor  was  angry' ; he  did  not  even  pardon  the  ajffrcnt,  but 
denied  that  he  had  received  it.  His  virtue  railed  him  fo  high, 
that  injur\'  could  not  reach  him.  Pie  ferved  as  a volunteer 
under  Gallius  in  the  war  of  Spartacus  ; and  when  military  rc'- 
wards  were  offered  him  by  the  commander,  he  refufed  them, 
becaufe  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  them.  Some  years  after, 
he  went  a legionary  tribune  into  Macedonia  under  the  praflor 
Rubrius  ; in  which  ftation  he  appeared,  in  his  drefs,  and  during 
a march,  more  like  a private  foldier  than  an  officer;  but  the 
dignity  of  his  manners,  the  elevation  of  his  fentiments,  and  the 
fuperiority  of  his  views,  fet  him  far  above  thofe  who  bore  the 
titles  of  generals  and  proconfuls.  It  is  faid,  that  Cato’s  defign 
In  all  his  behaviour  was  to  engage  the  liildiers  to  the  love  of  vir- 
tue ; whofe  aft'eC'tions  he  engaged  thereby  to  himfelf,  without 
his  having  any  luch  intention. 

One  thing  by  which  Cato  extremely  pleafed  the  peojffe,  was 
his  making  the  alfaffins  to  whom  Sylla  had  given  oonliderable 
rewards  out  of  the  treafury  for  murdering  the  proferibed,  dif- 
gnrge  their  gains.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Cato  was  lo  exat't  in 
difeharging  the  duties  of  a fenator,  as  to-  be  alway's  the  lirfl  who 
came  to  the  houfe,  and  the  lafl  who  left  it ; and  that  he  nc\  cr 
quitted  Rome  during  thofe  days  when  the  fenate  wws  lo  fit. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  be  prefent  at  evcjy  afl'emblv  of  the  people, 
that  he  might  awe  thofe  wlu),  by  an  ill-judged  facility,  bclloweil 
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the  public  money  in  largelTes,  and  frequently,  through  mere 
tavour,  granted  remiilion  of  debts  due  to  the  liate.  At  firll 
his  aurterity  and  ftifl'uefs  difpleafed  his  colleagues : but  after- 
wards they  w'ere  glad  to  have  his  name  to  oppofe  to  all  the 
unjuft  folicitations,  agalnft  vvhidi  they  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  defend  themlelves,  Cato  very  readily  took  upon  him 
the  talk,  of  refuling. 

Cato,  to  keep  out  a very  bad  man,  put  in  for  the  tribunate. 
He  afterwards  laboured  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between 
Ca'l'ar  and  Pompey;  but,  feeing  it  in  vain,  he  Tided  with  the 
latter.  When  Pompey  was  llain  he  fled  to  Utica;  and,  being 
purfued  by  Caefar,  advifed  his  friends  to  be  gone,  and  throw 
themlelves  on  C.'El'ar’s  clemenc}',  His  fon,  however,  remained 
with  him  ; and  Statilius,  a young  man,  .remarkable  for  his  ha- 
tred to  Cajfar.  The  execution  of  the  purpofe  which  Cato  had 
formed  wdth  regard  to  himfelf,  has  furnilhed  Mr.  Addifon 
with  the  materials  of  a verj'-  beautiful  and  well  known  Tra- 


gedy. Notwlthftanding  the  interference  of  his  friends^  and 
])articularly  of  his  fon,  who  by  ever)'  method  endeavoured  to 
dilluade  hmi  from  the  refolution  he  had  taken  to  difpatch  him- 
felf rather  than  fall  into  Caefar’s  hands  ; this,  after  fome  de- 
liberation, and  after  having  twice  read  Plato’s  dialogue  on  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  he  executed,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  By  this  rafh  aft,  independent  of  all  moral  or  re- 
ligious conliderations,  he  carried  his  patriotifm  to  the  highell 
degree  of  political  phrenfy ; for  Cato,  dead,  could  be'of  no.ufc 
to  his  country;  but  had  he  preferved  his  life,  his  counfel. might 
have  moderated  Ciefar’s  ambition,  and  (as  Montcfquieu  ob- 
ferves)  have  given  a different  turn  to  public  affairs. 

CATOCHE,  or  Catochus,  a difeafe,  by  which  the  patient 
is  rendered  in  an  inllant  as  fixed  as  a ftatue,  without  the  power 
of  motion,  and  continues  in  the  fame  ]iofi;ure  he  rvas  in  at  the 
moment  of  being  feized.  It  is  a difeafe  of  the  nerv'ous  fyftenf 
fimilar  to  that  called  Cataleply.  See  Modicinf., 
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GATOFTRICS  is  that  part  of  optics  which  explains  the 
properties  of  refiefted  light,  and  particularly  that  which 
is  refiefted  from  mirrors. — As  this  and  the  other  branches  of 
Optics  are  fully  treated  under  the  colleftive  word,  w'e  fliall,  in 
the  prefent  article,  ijl.  Juft  give  a fummary  of  the  principles 
of  the  branch,  in  a few  plain  aphorifms,  with  forae  preliminary 
definitions ; and  zdly,  Infert  a fet  of  entertaining  experiments 
founded  upon  them. 

DF.FiNniONS. — I.  Every  poliflied  body  that  reflefts  the  rays 
of  light  is  called  a mirror,  whether  its  furface  be  plane,  fpheri- 
cal,  conical,  cylindric,  or  of  any  other  form  w'hatever. — 2.  Of 
mirrors  there  are  three  principally  ufed  in  optical  experiments  ; 
The  plane  mirrof  G FI  I,  PI.  69.  fig.  i.  the  fpherical  convex 
mirror,  G H I,  fig.  2.  and  the  fpherical  concave  mirror,  GFI  I, 
fig.  ,3. — The  point  K,  fig.  2,  3.  round  which  the  refledfing 
furface  of  a fpherical  mirror  is  deferibed,  is  called  its  centre. 
The  line  KH,  drawn  from  its  centre  perpendicular  to  its  two 
furfaces,  is  the  axis  of  the  mirror;  and  the  point  H,  to  which 
that  line  is  drawn,  is  its  vortex. — 4.  The  diftance  between  the 
lines  AG  and  BG,  fig.  i.  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  the  diftance  between  BG  and  CG  is  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion. 

Aphorisms. — i.  In  plain  mirror,  the  image  DF,  fig.  i.will 
appear  as  far  behind  the  mirror,  as  the  ohjeft  AC  is  before  it. 
2.  The  image  will  appear  of  the  fame  fize,  and  in  the  fame  po- 
lition  as  the  objeft.  ,3.  Every  fuch  mirror  will  refleft  the  image 
of  an  objeft  of  twice  its  own  length  and  breadth.  4.  If  the 
objeft  be  an  opaque  body,  and  its  rays  fall  on  the  mirror  nearly 
in  diredt  lines,  there  will  be  only  one  image  vifible,  which  will 
be  refiedled  by  the  inner  furface  of  the  glafs.  But,  5.  If  the 
ofejeft  be  a luminous  body,  and  its  rays  fall  very  obliquely  on 
the  mirror,  there  will  appear,  to  an  eye  placal  in  a proper  po- 
fttion,  fevcral  images;  the  firft  of  which,  refiefted  from  the 
outer  furface  of  the  glafs,  will  not  lie  fo  bright  as  the  lecond, 
refietled  from  the  inner  furface.  The  following  images,  that 
are  produced  by  the  reported  refleftions  of  the  rays  between  the 
two  liirfaces  of  the  glais,  will  be  in  proportion  lets  vivid,  to  the 
eighth  or  tenth,  which  will  be  fcarce  vifible  : 


In  a fpherical  convex  mirror,  i.  the  Image  D F,  fig.  2.  will 
always  appear,  behind  it.  2.  The  image  will  be  in  the  fame 
pofition  as  the  objeft.  ,3.  It  will  be  lefs  than  the  objeft.  4.  It 
will  be  curved,  but  not,  as  the  mirror,  fpherical.  5.  Parallel 
ra)'s  falling  on  this  mirror  will  have  the  focus  or  image  at  half 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  K,  from  the  mirror,  6.  In  converg- 
ing rays,  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  muft  be  equal  to  half  the 
diftance  of  the  centre,  to  make  the  image  appear  behind  the 
mirror.  7.  Diverging  rays  will  have  their  image  at  lei's  than 
half  the  diftance  of  the  centre.  If  the  objeft  be  placed  in  the 
centre,  of  the  mirror,  its  image  will  appear  at  one-eighth  of 
that  diftance  behind  it. 

In  a fpherical  concave  mirror,  i.  that  point  where  the  image 
appears  of  the  fame  dimennons  as  the  objedl,  is  the  centre  of 
that  mirror.  2.  Parallel  rays  will  have  their  focus  at  one  half 
the  diftance  of  the  centre.  3 . Converging  rays  will  form  an  image 
before  the  mirror.  4.  In  diverging  rays,  if  the  objeft  be  at 
lefs  than  one  half  the  diftance  of  the  centre,  the  image  will  be 
behind  the  mirror,  ereft,  curved,  and  magnified,  as  DEF,  fig.  5. 
but  if  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  be  gi-eater,  the  image  wiil  be 
before  the  mirror,  inverted  and  diminifiied,  as  DEF,  fig.  4. — 
5.  The  fun’s  ra)'s  falling  on  a concave,  mirror,  and  being  paral- 
lel, will  be  colle6led  in  a focus  at  half  the  diftance  of  its  centre, 
where  their  heat  will  be  augmented  in  proportion  of  the  lur- 
face  of  the  mirror  to  that  ot  the  focal  fpot.  6.  It  a luminous 
body  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a concave  mirror,  its  rays  being 
refiefted  in  parallel  lines  will  llrongly  enlighten  a Ipace  of  the 
fame  dimenfion  with  the  mirror,  at  a great  dillance.  It  the 
luminous  objedl  be  placed  nearer  than  the  focus,  its  rays  will 
diverge,  and  confequently  enlighten  a larger  I'pace.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  reverberators  are  conftrufted. — In  all  plane 
and  fpherical  mirrors  the  angle  ot  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  refieftifin. 

Catoi’Trical  Illusions. — i.  Of  all  our  fenfes  the  fight  is 
certainly  fubjeft  to  the  grcatell  deception,  and  hence  the  great 
variety  of  jihenomena  which  are  capable  of  being  exhibited  in 
catoptrics.— Take  a glafs  bottle  A fig.  14,  and  fill  it  with  wa-  ^ 
ter  to  the  point  B ; leave  the  upper  part  BC  empty,  and  cork 
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It  in  the  common  manner.  Place  this  bottle  oppofite  a concave 
mirror,  and  beyond  its  focus,  that  it  may  appear  reverfed,  and 
before  the  mirror  (fee  aphorifm  4.  of  a I’pherical  concave 
mirror),  place  yourfelf  ttill  further  diftant  from  the  bottle,  and 
it  will  appear  to  you  in  the  fituation,  a,  b,  c,  lig.  15.  Now  it 
is  remarkable  in  this  apparent  bottle,  that  the  water,  which, 
according  to  all  the  laws  of  catoptrics,  and  all  the  experi- 
ments made  on  other  objedts,  fhould  appear  at  a b,  appears 
on  the  contrary  at  b c,  and  confequently  the  part  a b appears 
empty. 

If  the  bottle  be  inverted  and  placed  before  the  mirror,  as  in 
fig.  16,  its  image  will  appear  in  its  natural,  ereft  petition  ; and 
the  water,  which  is  in  reality  at  BC,  will  appear  at  a b.  If 
■while  the  bottle  is  inverted  it  be  uncorked,  and  the  water  run 
gently  out,  it  will  appear,  that  while  the  part  BC  is  emptying, 
that  of  ^ in  the  image  is  filling : and  what  is  likewife  very 
remarkable,  as  foon  as  the  bottle  is  empty  the  lllulion  ceafes, 
the  image  alfo  appearing  entirely  empty.  If  the  bottle  like- 
wife be  quite  full,  there  is  no  illufion.  If  while  the  bottle  is 
held  inverted,  and  partly  empty,  fome  drops  of  water  fall  from 
the  bottom  A towards  BC,  it  feems  in  the  image  as  if  there 
were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  part  a b,  bubbles  of  air  that 
rofe  from  a to  b which  is  the  part  that  feems  full  of  water. 
All  thefe  phenomena  conftantly  appear. 

The  remarkable  circumftances  in  this  experiment  are,  firft, 
not  only  to  fee  an  objeft  where  it  is  not,  but  all'o  where  its 
image  is  not  j and  fecondly,  that  of  two  objefts  which  are  really 
in  the  fame  place,  as  the  furface  of  the  bottle  and  the  water  it 
contains,  the  one  is.feen  at  one  place,  and  the  other  at  another; 
and  to  fee  the  bottle  in  the  place  of  its  image,  and  the  water 
where  neither  it  nor  its  image  are. 

2.  Conltrudl  a box  AB  fig.  5.  of  about  a foot  long,  eight 
inches  wide,  and  fix  high  ; or  what  other  dimenfion  you  fliall 
think  fit,  provided  it  does  not  greatly  vary  from  thefe  propor- 
tions. On  the  infide  of  this  box,  againll  each  of  its  oppofite 
ends  A and  B,  place  a mirror  of  the  fame  fize.  Take  off  the 
quickfilver  from  the  mirror  that  you  place  at  B,  for  about  an 
inch  and  an  half,  at  the  part  C,  w'here  you  are  to  make  a hole 
in  the  box  of  the  fame  fize,  by  which  you  may  eafily  view  its 
infide.  Cover  the  top  of  the  box  with  a frame,  in  which  muff 
be  placed  a tranfparent  glafs,  covered  with  gauze,  on  the  fide 
next  the  inner  part  of  the  box.  Let  there  be  two  grooves  at 
the  parts  E and  F to  receive  the  two  painted  feenes  hereafter 
mentioned.  On  two  pieces  of  cut  pafteboard  let  there  be  fkil- 
fully  painted  on  both  fides  (fee  fig.  6.  and  7.)  any  fubjetft  you 
think  proper;  as  woods,  gardens,  8cc.  and  on  two  other  paftc- 
boards,  the  fame  fubje^Is  on  one  fide  only ; obferving  that  there 
ought  to  be  on  one  of  them  fome  objedi  relative  to  the  fubjefl 
placed  at  A,  that  the  mirror  placed  at  D may  not  refiedl  the 
hole  at  C on  the  oppofite  fide.  Place  the  two  boards  painted 
on  both  fides  in  the  grooves  E and  F ; and  thofe  that  are  paint- 
ed on  one  fide  only,  againff  the  oppofite  mirrors  C and  D ; 
and  then  cover  the  box  with  its  tranfparent  top.  This  box 
fhould  be  placed  in  a ftrong  light  to  have  a good  efleft. — ^\'hen 
the  eye  is  placed  at  C,  and  views  the  obje£ts  on  the  infide  of 
the  box,  of  which  fome,  as  we  have  faid,  are  painted  on  both 
fides,  they  are  fuccellively  relieved  from  one  mirror  to  the 
other;  and  if,  for  cxamjile,  the  painting  confills  of  trees,  they 
will  appear  like  a very  long  vilta,  of  which  the  eye  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  end ; for  each  of  the  mirrors  repeating  the  objedbs, 
continually  more  faintly,  contribute  greatly  to  augment  the 
illufion . 

3.  Take  a fquare  box  ARCD,  fig.  8.  of  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  twelve  high  ; cover  the  infide  of  it  with  four  plane 
mirrors,  which  mull  be  placed  peiqtendlcular  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box  CHFD.  Place  certain  objects  in  relief  on  the  bottom 
of  this  box;  fuppofe,  for  example,  a piece  of  fortification  (as 
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fig.  9.)  with  tents,  foldiers,  fee.  or  any  other  fubjeft  that  yon 
judge  will  produce  an  agreeable  effeiil  by  its  difpofilion  when 
repeatedly  reflefted  by  the  mirrors.  On  the  top  of  this  box 
place  a frame  of  glafs,  in  form  of  the  bottom  part  of  a pyramid, 
whofe  bafe  AGEB  is  equal  to  the  fize  of  the  box  : its  top  ILN, 
muff  form  a fquare  of  fix  inches,  and  lliould  not  be  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  higher  than  the  box.  Cover  the  four  fide.s 
of  this  frame  with  a gauze,  that  the  infide  may  not  be  vlfiblc 
but  at  the  top  ILN,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  a tranfparent 
glafs. 

When  you  look  into  this  box  through  the  glafs  ILN,  the 
mirrors  that  are  diametrically  oppofite  each  other,  mutually  re- 
flecting the  figures  inclofed,  the  eye  beholds  a boundlefs  extent, 
completely  covered  with  thefe  objects  ; and  if  they  are  properly 
difpofed,  the  illufion  will  occafion  no  fniall  furprife,  and  afford 
great  entertainment. 

It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  the  nearer  the  opening  ILN  is  to 
the  top  of  the  box,  the  greater  will  be  the  apparent  extent  of 
the  fubjeft.  The  fame  will  happen  if  the  four  mirrors  placed 
on  the  fides  of  the  box  be  more  elevated.  The  objects,  by 
either  of  thefe  difpofitions,  will  appear  to  be  repeated  9,  2 5, 
49  times,  &c.  by  taking  always  the  fquare  of  the  odd  numbers 
of  the  arithmetical  progreflion  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.  as  is  ver}-^  eafy 
to  conceive,  if  we  remember  that  the  liibjeiSl  inclofed  in  the 
box  Is  always  in  the  centre  of  a fquare,  compofed  of  feveral 
others,  equal  to  that  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Other  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  (viewed  from  above)  may  be 
contrived,  in  which  mirrors  may  be  placed  perpendicular  on  a 
triangular,  pentagon,  or  hexagon  plane.  All  thefe  different 
difpofitions,  properly  direiled,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  choice 
as  pofition  of  the  obje61s,  will  conftantly  produce  very  remark- 
able and  pleafing  lllufions.  If  infte-ad  of  pbacing  the  mirrors 
perpendicular,  they  were  tp  incline  equally,  fo  as  to  form  part 
of  a reverfed  pyramid,  the  fubjeft  placed  in  the  box  would  then 
have  the  appearance  of  a very  extenfive  globular  or  many-fided 
figure. 

4.  On  the  hexagonal  or  fix-fided  plane  ABCDEF,  fig.  ro. 
draw  fix  femi-diameters  GA,  GB,  GC,  GD,  GE,  GF ; and  on 
each  of  thefe  place  perpendicularly  two  plain  mirrors,  which 
muft  join  exa£fly  at  the  centre  G,  and  which  placed  back  to 
back  muft  be  as  thin  as  polfible.  Decorate  the  exterior  boun- 
dary of  this  piece  (which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  angles  of  the 
hexagon)  with  fix  columns,  that  at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  fup- 
port  the  mirrors,  by  grooves  formed  on  their  inner  fides.  (See 
the  profile  H).  Add  to  thefe  columns  their  entablatures,  aitd 
cover  the  edifice  as  you  think  proper.  In  each  one  of  thefe  fix 
triangular  fpaces,  contained  between  two  mirrors,  place  little 
figures  of  pafteboard,  in  relief,  reprefenting  fuch  objp6ls  as 
when  feen  in  an  hexagonal  form  will  produce  an  agreeable 
effedl.  To  thefe  add  fmall  figures  of  enamel ; and  take,  parti- 
cular care  to  conceal,  by  fome  objeft  that  has  rel'Aion  to  the 
fubjeft,  the  place  where  the  mirrors  join,  which,  as  we  have 
faid  before,  all  meet  in  the  common  centre  G. — When  you 
look  into  any  one  of  the  fix  openings  of  this  palace,  the  objedls 
there  contained  being  repeated  fix  times,  will  feem  entirely  to 
fill  up  the  whole  of  the  building.  This  illufion  will  apjjear 
very  remarkable ; efpecially  if  the  obje£Is  made  choice  ol  are 
properly  adapted  to  the  effcfl  that  is  to  be  produced  by  the 
mirrors. 

Note,  If  you  place  between  two  of  thefe  mirrors  part  of  a 
fortification,  as  a curtain  and  two  demi-baftions,  you  will  fee 
an  entire  citadel,  with  its  fix  ballions.  Or  if  you  place  part  of 
a ball-room,  ornamented  with  chandeliers  and  figures  in  ena- 
mel, all  thofe  obje6ts  being  here  multiplied,  will  aftbnl  a very 
pleafing  profpedt. 

5.  Within  the  cafe  ABCD,  place  four  mirrors,  O,  P,  Q,  K, 
fig.  1 1,  fo  dilpofed  that  they  may  each  of  them  make  an  angle 
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of  45  degrees,  that  is,  that  they  may  be  half  way  inclined  from 
the  ])erpendicular,  as  in  the  figure.  In  each  of  the  two  extre- 
mities AB,  make  a circular  aperture,  in  one  of  which  fix  the 
tube  GL,  in  the  otlier  the  tube  MF,  and  obferve  that  in  each  of 
thefe  is  to  be  iiiferted  another  tube,  as  H and  I *.  Furnith  the 
firfl  of  thefe  tubes  with  an  obje6l-glafs  at  G,  and  a concave 
cye-glafs  at  F.  You  are  to  obferve,  that  in  regulating  the  fo- 
cus of  thefe  glatfes,  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  you 
are  to  fuppofe  it  equal  to  the  line  G,  or  vifual  uointed  ray, 
which  entering  at  the  aperture  G,  is  refle6led  by  the  four  mir- 
rors, and  goes  out  at  the  other  aperture  F,  where  the  ocular  glafs 
is  placed.  Put  any  glafs  you  will  into  the  two  ends  of  the 
moveable  tubes  H and  1 5 and  laftly  place  the  machine  on  a 
ftand  E,  moveable  at  the  point  S,  that  it  may  be  elevated  or 
deprefi'ed  at  pleafure. 

When  the  eye  i.s  placed  at  F,  and  you  look  through  the  tube, 
the  rays  of  light  that  proceed  from  the  objedb  T,  pafling 
through  the  glafs  G,  are  fuccelfively  refiehted  by  the  mirrors, 
O,  P,  Q,  and  R,  to  the  eye  at  1’’,  and  there  paint  the  object  T, 
in  its  proper  fituation,  and  thefe  rays  appear  to  proceed  dire£l- 
ly  from  that  objeft.  The  two  moveable  tubes  PI  and  I,  at  the 
extremities  of  each  of  which  a glafs  is  placed,  ferve  only  the 
more  to  difguife  the  lllufion,  for  they  have  no  communication 
with  the  interior  part  of  the  machine.  This  infimment  being 
moveable  on  the  Itand  E,  may  be  direfted  to  any  objeft  j and 
if  furnithed  with  proper  glafl'es  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a 
common  perfpeftive.  The  two  moveable  tubes  H and  I being 
brought  together,  the  machine  is  directed  towards  any  objeft, 
and  defiring  a perfon  to  look  in  at  the  end  F,  you  atli  him  if 
he  fee  diftinftly  that  objeft.  You  then  feparate  the  two  move- 
ablet  ubes,  and,  leaving  a fpace  between  them  fufficient  to  place 
your  hand,  or  any  other  folid  body,  you  tell  him  that  the  ma- 
chine has- the  power  of  making  objefts  vifible  through  the  moll 
opaque  body ; and  as  a proof  you  defire  him  then  to  look  at 
the  fame  obje£l,  when,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  will  fee  it  as 
diftinft  as  when  there  was  no  folid  body  placed  between  the 
tubes. — This  experiment  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  efl'eil  is  produced.  The  two  arms 
of  the  cafe  appearing  to  be  made  to  fupport  the  perfpeftive 
glals,  and  to  whatever  obje6l  it  is  diredled,  the  efFe£l  is  ftill 
the  fame. 

6.  In  the  partition  AB,  fig.  12.  make  two  apertures,  CD, 
and  EF,  of  a foot  high,  and  ten  inches  wide,  and  about  a foot 
dillant  from  each  other.  Let  them  be  at  the  common  height 
of  a man’s  head ; and  in  each  of  them  place  a tranfparent 
glafs,  furrounded  with  a frame,  like  a common  mirror.  Behind 
this  partition  place  two  mirrors  H and  I,  inclined  to  it  in  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  j that  is,  half-way  between  a line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  ground  and  its  furface : let  them 
be  both  18  inches  fquare : let  all  the  fpace  between  them  be 
inclofed  by  boards  or  palleboard  painted  black,  and  well  clofed, 
that  no  light  may  enter  : let  there  be  alfo  two  curtains  to  cover 
them,  which  may  be  drawn  afide  at  pleafure.  When  a perfon 
looks  into  one  of  thefe  fuppofed  mirrors,  inftead  of  feeing  his 
own  face,  he  will  perceive  the  objeft  that  is  in  front  of  the  other: 
fo  that  if  two  perfons  prefent  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  be- 
fore thefe  mirrors,  inftead  of  each  one  feeing  himfelf,  they  will 
reciprocally  fee  each  other. — Note,  There  ftiould  be  a fconce 
with  a candle  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  two  glafl'es  in  the 
wainfeot,  to  enlighten  the  faces  of  the  peiLons  who  look  in 


them,  otherwife  this  experiment  will  have  no  remarkable  cf- 
feft. 

This  experiment  may  be  confiderably  imj^roved  by  placing 
the  two  glafl'es  in  the  partition  in  adjoining  rooms  j and  a num- 
ber of  perfons  being  previoufly  placed  in  one  room,  when  a 
ftranger  enters  the  other,  you  may  tell  him  his  face  is  dirty ; 
and  defire  him  to  look  in  the  glafs,  which  he  will  naturally  do ; 
and  on  feeing  a ftrangc  face  he  will  draw  back  : but  returning 
to  it,  and  feeing  another,  another,  and  another,  like  the  phan- 
tom kings  in  Macbeth,  what  his  furprife  will  be  is  not  eafy  to 
exprefs.  After  this,  a real  mirror  may  be  privately  let  down 
on  the  back  of  the  glafs  3 and  if  he  can  be  prevailed  to  look  in 
it  once  more,  he  will  then,  to  his  further  allonifliment,  fee  his 
own  face  5 and  may  be  told,  perhaps  perfuaded,  that  all  he 
faw  before  was  mere  imagination.  How  many  tricks,  lefs  art- 
ful than  this,  have  pafl'ed  in  former  times  for  forcery  3 and  pafs- 
at  this  time,  in  fome  countries,  for  apparitions  } 

7.  Make  a box  of  wood,  of  a cubical  figure,  ABCD  fig. 

of  about  15  inches  every  way.  Let  it  be  fixed  on  the  pedeftal 
P,  at  the  ufual  height  of  a man’s  head.  In  each  fide  of  this 
box  let  there  be  an  opening  of  an  oval  form,  of  ten  inches  high, 
and  feven  wide.  In  this  box  place  two  mirrors  A,  D,  with 
their  backs  againft  each  oth?r  3 let  them  crofs  the  box  in  a dia- 
gonal line,  and  in  a vertical  pofition.  Decorate  the  openings 
in  the  fides  of  this  box  with  four  oval  frames  and  tranfparent 
glafles,  and  cover  each  of  them  with  a curtain  fo  contrived  that 
they  may  all  draw  up  together.  Place  four  j>erl'ons  in  front  of 
the  four  fides,  and  at  equal  diftances  from  the  box,  and  then 
draw  up  the  curtains  that  they  may  fee  themfelves  in  the  mir- 
rors 3 when  each  of  them,  inftead  of  his  own  figirre,  will  fee 
that  of  the  perfon  who  is  next  him,  and  who,  at  the  fame 
time,  will  feem  to  him  to  'oe  placed  on  the  oppofite  fide.. 
Their  confufion  will  be  the  greater,  as  it  will  be  very  difficult 
for  them  to  difeover  the  mirrors  concealed  in  the  box.  The- 
reafon  of  this  phsenomenon  is  evident  3 for  though  the  rays  of 
light  may  be  turned  afide  by  a mirror,  yet,  as  we  have  before 
faid,  they  always  appear  to  proceed  in  right  lines. 

8.  Provide  a box  ABCD  fig.  17,  of  about  two  feet  long,  15 
inches  wide,  and  12  inches  high.  At  the  end  AC  place  a con- 
cave mirror,  the  focus  of  whofe  parallel  rays  is  at  18  inches- 
from.the  reflefling  furface.  At  IL  place  a pafteboard  blacked, 
in  which  a hole  is  cut  fufficiently  large  to  fee  on  the  mirror  H- 
the  objeft  placed  at  BEFD.  Cover  the  top  of  the  box,  from- 
A to  I,  clofe,  that  the  mirror  H may  be  entirely  darkened.. 
The  other  part  IB,  muft  be  covered  with  a glafs,  under  which 
is  placed  a gauze.  Make  an  aperture  at  G,  near  the  top  of 
the  fide  E B 3 beneath  which,  on  the  infide,  place,  in  fuccef- 
fion,  paintings  of  different  fubjefts,  as  villas,  landlcapes,  lkc.« 
fo  that  they  may  be  in  front  of  the  mirror  H.  Let  the  box  be 
fo  placed  that  the  objeft  may  be  ftrongly  illuminated  by  the 
fun,  or  by  wax  lights  placed  under  the  enclofed  part  of  the 
box  A I.  By  this  limple  conllrudlion  the  obje6ls  placed  at 
G D will  be  thrown  into  their  natural  perfpe6live  3 and  if 
the  fubjedls  be  properly  chofen,  the  appearance  will  be  altoge- 
ther as  pleafmg  as  in  optical  machines  of  a mu,ch  more  com- 
plicated form. — Note,  A glafs  mirror  Ihould  be  always  here 
ufed,  as  thofe  of  metal  do  not  reprefent  the  objects  with  equal 
vivacity,  and  ai'e  befide  fubjedl  to  tarnifti.  It  is  alfo  necellary 
that  the  box  be  fufficiently  large,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged 
to  ufe  a mirror  whofe  focus  is  too  fliort  3 for  in  that  cafe,  the 


* Thefe  four  tubes  muft  terminate  in  the  fubflance  of  the  cafe,  and  not  enter  the  infide,  that  they  may  not  hinder  the  effei^l 
of  the  mirrors.  The  fourfold  rcHeflion  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  mirrors,  darkens  in  tome  degree  the  brightnefs  of  the  ob- 
je£t3  fome  light  is  alfo  loft  by  the  magnifying  power  of  the  perfpefitive:  if,  therefore,  inftead  of  the  obje£l-glafs  at  G,  and  con- 
cave eye-glafs  at  I',  plain  glatfes  be  fubftituted  3 the  magnifying  power  of  the  perfpedlive  will  be  taken  away,  and  the  objeft 
will  appear  brighter. 
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[right  lines  near  the  border  of  the  pIdVure  will  appear  bent  In 
I the  mirror,  which  will  have  a difagreeable  efFeft,  and  cannot  be 
avoided. 

9.  The  rays  of  a luminous  body  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  mirror  being  reflefted  in  parallel  lines,  if  a fecond 
mirror  be  placed  diametrically  oppofite  the  firit,  it  will,  by 
collefting  thole  rays  in  its  focus,  let  fire  to  a cbmbuftible  body. 
Place  two  concave  mirrors,  A and  B fig.  1 8,  at  about  12  or  15 
feet  diftanoe  from  each  other,  and  let  the  axis  of  each  of 
them  be  in  the  fame  line.  In  the  focus  C of  one  of  them 
place  a Uve  coal,  and  in  the  focus  D of  the  other  fome  gun- 
powder with  a pair  of  double  bellows,  which  make  a continual 
blalt,  keep  conltantly  blowing  the  coal,  and  notwithftanding 
the  diftance  between  them,  the  powder  will  inftantly  take  fire. 
It  is  not  necelfary  that  thefe  mirrors  be  of  metal  or  brafs,  thofe 
made  of  wood  or  pafteboard,  gilded,  will  produce  the  explofion, 

I which  hasfometimes  taken  effeft  at  the  diftance  of  50  feet,  when 
; mirrors  of  18  inches  or  two  feet  diameter  have  been  ufed. 

10.  Behind  the  partition  AB  fig.  19,  place,  in  a pofition 
I fomething  oblique,  the  concave  mirror  EF,  which  muft  be  at 
' leaft  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  diftance  from  the  partition 
I equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  diftance  of  its  centre.  In  the  par- 
: tition  make  an  opening  of  feven  or  eight  inches,  either  fquare 
L or  circular : it  muft  face  the  mirror,  and  be  of  the  fame  height 
r with  it.  Behind  this  partition  place  a ftrong  light,  fo  difpofed 
• that  It  may  not  be  facn  at  the  opening,  and  may  illumine  an 

object  placed  at  C,  without  throwing  any  light  on  the  mirror. 
Beneath  the  aperture  In  the  partition  place  the  objeft  C,  that 
you  intend  lhall  appear  on  the  outfide  of  the  partition,  in  an 
inverted  pofition ; and  which  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  a fiower. 
Before  the  partition,  and  beneath  the  aperture,  place  a little 
flower  pot  D,  the  top  of  which  ftiould  be  even  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  aperture,  that  the  eye,  placed  at  G,  may  fee  the 
flower  in  the  iame  pofition  as  if  its  ftalk  came  out  of  the  pot. 
Take  care  to  paint  the  fpace  between  the  back  part  of  the  par- 
tition and  the  mirror  black,  to  prevent  any  refleftions  of  light 
from  being  thrown  on  the  mirror ; in  a word,  fo  difpofe  the 
whole  that  it  may  be  as  little  enlightened  as  poflible. 

When  a perfon  is  placed  at  the  point  G,  he  will  perceive 
the  flower  that  is  behind  the  partition,  at  the  top  of  the  pot  at 
D,  but  on  putting  out  his  hand  to  pluck  it,  he  will  find  that 
he  attempts  to  grafp  a Ihadow.  If  in  the  opening  of  the  par- 
tition a large  double  convex  lens  of  a thort  focus  be  placed,  or, 
which  is  not  quite  fo  well,  a bottle  of  clear  water,  the  image 
of  the  flower  reflected  thereon  will  appear  much  more  vivid  and 
diftinft. 

The  phaenomena  that  may  be  produced  by  means  of  concave 
mirrors  are  highly  curious  and  aftonlthing.  By  their  help, 
fpe^tres  of  various  kinds  may  be  exhibited,  Suppofe,  for  ex- 
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CATOPTROMANCY,  KaTOTrTpofxeeyrtia,  a kind  of  divina- 
tion among  the  ancients  j fo  called,  becaufe  confifting  in  the 
application  of  a mirror.  The  word  is  formed  from  xarovlpoy, 
fpecuhim,  “ mirror,”  and  fj.oireu<x,  dtvinatioy  “ divination.’” 
Paufanias  fays,  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Achaians  j where  thofe 
who  were  fick,  and  in  danger  of  death,  letdown  a mirror,  or 
looking-glafs  faftened  by  a thread,  into  a fountain  before  the 
temple  of  Ceres;  then,  looking  in  the  glafs,  if  they  faw^a 
ghaftly  disfigured  face,  they  took  it  as  a fure  fign  of  death  : on 
I e contrary,  if  the  flelh  appeared  frefli  and  healthy,  it  was  a 
oken  of  recovery.  Sometimes  glalles  were  ufed  without  water, 
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ample,  a perfon  with  a drawn  fword  places  himfelf  before  a 
large  concave  miiTor,  but  farther  from  it  than  its  focus ; he 
will  then  fee  an  inverted  image  of  himfelf  in  the  air,  between 
him  and  the  mirror,  of  a lefs  fize  than  himfelf.  If  he  fteadily 
prefent  the  fword  towards  the  centre  of  the  mirror,  an  image 
of  the  fword  will  come  out  therefrom  towards  the  fword  in  his 
hand,  point  to  point,  as  it  were  to  fence  with  him ; and  by 
puftring  the  fword  nearer,  the  image  will  appear  to  come  nearer 
him,  and  almoft  to  touch  his  breaft,  having  a ftriking  effe£l' 
upon  him.  If  the  mirror  be  turned  45  degrees,  or  one  eighth 
round,  the  reflefted  image  will  go  out  perpendicular  to  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  fword  prefented,  and  apparently  come  to  another 
perfon  placed  in  the  diredlion  of  the  motion  of  the  image.  If 
that  perfon  is  unacquaihted  with  the  experiment,  and  does  not 
fee  the  original  fword,  he  will  be  much  furprifed  and  alarmed. 
This  experiment  may  be  another  way  diverfified,  by  telling  any 
perfon,  that  at  fuch  an  hour,  and  in  fuch  a place,  he  ftiould  fee 
the  apparition  of  an  abfent  or  deceafed  friend  (of  whofe  por- 
trait you  are  in  polfeffion).  In  order  to  produce  this  phantom,, 
inftead  of  the  hole  in  the  partition  AB  in  the  laft  figure,  there 
muft  be  a door  which  opens  into  an  apartment  to  which  there 
is  a confiderable  defeent.  Under  that  door  you  are  to  place- 
the  portrait,  which  muft  be  inverted  and  ftrongly  illuminated, 
that  it  may  be  clearly  reflefted  by  the  mirror,  which  muft  be 
large  and  well  poliftied.  Then  having  introduced  the  incredu- 
lous fpeftator  at  another  door,  and  placed  him  in  the  proper 
point  of  view,  you  fuddenly  throw  open  the  door  at  AB,  when, 
to  his  great  aftonilhraent,  he  will  immediately  fee  the  appari- 
tion of  his  friend.  It  will  be  objefted,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not  a 
perfeft  apparition,  becaufe  it  is  only  vifible  at  one  point  of  view, 
and  by  one  perlbn.  Some  very  curious  deceptions  eft'eiled  merely 
by  the  concave  mirror  have  lately  been  exhibited  in  London. 

Sometimes  glafs  mirrors  are  ground  concave  in  one  direftioti 
only,  as  it  is  faid  longitudinally ; this  is  in  faft  a concave  portion 
of  a cylinder,  the  breadth  of  which  may  be  confidered  that  of 
the  mirror.  A perfon  looking  at  his  face  in  this  mirror,  in  the. 
direftion  of  its  concavity,  will  fee  it  curioufty  diftorted  in  a very 
lengthened  appearance  j and  by  turning  the  cylindrical  mirror 
a quarter  round,  his  vifage  will  appear  diftorted  another  way, 
by  an  apparent  Increafe  in  width  only.  Another  curious  and 
Angular  property  attends  this  fort  of  mirrors  : If  in  a very  near 
fituation  before  it,  you  put  your  finger  on  the  right  hand  fide 
of  your  nofe,  it  will  appear  the  fame  in  the  mirror;  but  if  in 
a diftant  fituation,  fomewhat  beyond  the  centre  of  concavity, 
you  again  look  at  your  face  in  the  mirror,  your  finger  will 
appear  to  be  removed  to  the  other  or  left-hand  fide  of  your 
nofe.  This,  though  fomething  extraordinary,  will  in  its  cauft 
appear  very  evident  from  ftightly  confidering  tlie  properties  of 
Ipherical  concave  mirrors. 
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and  the  images  of  things  future  reprefented  in  them.  See 
Gastromancy. 

CATR(')U  (Francis),  a famous  Jefuit,  born  at  Paris  in 
1659.  He  was  engaged  for  12  years  in  i\\Q  JouTnal  de  Tre- 
wotLv,  and  applied  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  other  works, 
which  diftinguifticd  him  among  the  learned.  He  wrote  a ge- 
neral Hirtory  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  a Roman  hillory,  in 
which  he  was  aflifted  by  Father  Rouille  a brother  Jefuit.  Ca- 
trou  died  in  1773  ; and  this  laft  hiftoiy  was  continued  by  Rou- 
ille, who  died  in  1 740. 

CATl'ERTHUN,  a remarkable  Caledonian  port,  a few. 
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wilc5  north  of  the  town  of  Brechin  in  the  county  of  Angus  in 
Scotland.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Catter-tbun  is  Cainp 
ifiun-,  and  Mr.  Pennant  thinks  that  thefe  might  probably  be 
the  pofts  occupied  by  the  Caledonians  before  their  engagement 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  ^ Mountains  with  the  celebrated 
Agricola. 

CAITI,  a people  of  Germany,  very  widely  fpread,  on  the 
call  reaching  to  the  river  Sala,  on  the  north  to  Weftphalia  ; 
occupying,  befides  HelTe,  the  Watterau,  and  part  of  the  traft 
on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lohne.  The  Her- 
cynian  forell  began  and  ended  in  their  countrj'. 

CATTIVELLAUNI,  anciently  a people  of  Britain,  feated 
in  the  country  which  is  now  divided  into  the  counties  of  Flert- 
ford,  Bedford,  and  Bucks.  The  name  of  this  ancient  Britifh 
people  is  written  in  feveral  different  ways  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors,  being  fometimes  called  Catti,  Calfii,  Catticu- 
clani,  Cattidudnani,  Catticludani,  &c. 

CATTLE,  a colle6five  word,  which  fignifics  thofe  four-footed 
animals,  which  ferve  'either  for  tilling  the  ground,  or  for  food 
to  men.  They  are  diflinguiflied  into  large,  or  black  cattle ; and 
into  fmall  cattle  : of  the  former  are  horfes,  bulls,  oxen,  cows, 
and  even  calves  and  heifers  j amongft  the  latter  are  rams,  ewes, 
iheep,  lambs,  goats,  kids,  &c.  Cattle  are  the  chief  flock  of 
a farm  : they  who  deal  in  cattle  are  llyled  graziers. 

CATULLUS  .(Caius  Valerius),  a Latin  poet,  born  at  Ve- 
rona, in  the  year  of  Rome  666.  The  harmony  of  his  numbers 
acquired  him  the  efleem  and  friendfhip  of  Cicero  and  other 
great  men  of  his  time.  IMany  of  his  poems,  however,  abound 
with  grofs  obfeenities.  He  wrote  fatirical  verfes  againft  Caefar, 
under  the  name  of  Marmoro.  He  fpent  his  whole  life  in  a 
ftate  of  poverty;  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the 
height  of  his  reputation.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Pallerat,  Muret, 
and  Ifaac  Voffius,  have  written  learned  notes  on  this  poet. 

CATZ  .(James),  a great  civilian,  politician,  and  Dutch  poet, 
was  born  at  Browerfhaven,  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1577.  After 
having  made  i'everal  voyages,  he  fixed  at  Middleburg;  and  ac- 
quired by  his  pleadings  fuch  reputation,  that  the  city  of  Dort 
chofe  him  for  itspenfionary  ; as  did  alfb,  fome  time  after,  that 
of  Middleburg.  In  1634  nominated  penfionary  of 

Holland  and  Weft  Friefland ; and  in  1648  he  was  elebled 
keeper  of  the  feal  .of  the  fame  ftate,  and  ftadiholder  of  the 
fiefs;  but  fome  time, after,  he  refigned  thefe  employments,  to 
enjoy  the  repofe  which  his  advanced  age  demanded.  As  the 
poll  of  grand  penfionary  had  been  fatal  to  almoft  all  thofe  who 
had  enjoyed  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic  till  that 
time,  Calz  delivered  uj)  his  charge  on  his  knees,  before  the 
whole  aft'embly  of  the  Hates,  weeping  for  joy,  and  thanking 
God  for  having  preferved  him  from  the  inconveniences  that 
feemed  attached  to  the  duties  of  that  office.  But  though  he 
was  refolved  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  days  in  repofe,  the  love  of 
his  country  engaged  him  to  comply  with  the  defires  of  the  ftate, 
who  importuned  him  to  go  on  an  embaffy  to  England,  in  the 
delicate  conjunblure  in  which  the  republic  found  itfclf  during 
the  j)rote6torate  of  Cromwell.  At  his  return,  he  retiretl  to 
his  fine  country-feat  at  Sorgvliet,  where  he  lived  in  tranquil- 
lity till  the  year  1660,  in  which  he  died.  He  wrote  a great 
numl>cr  of  poems  in  Dutch ; moll  of  which  are  on  moral 
iubjetts,  and  highly  efteemed. 

CATZENELLIBOGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  upper  circle  of  the  Rhine,  with  a ftrong  caftle. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a county  of  the  lame  name,  E.  long.  7.38. 
N.  lat.  50.  20. 

CAVA,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a vein,  the  largeft  in  the 
Ixxly,  terminating  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Sec 
A>fATOMY,  page  195. 

Cava,  a confiderable  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 


kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Principato,  with  a 
bifliop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Metelian,  in 
E.  long.  i^.  5.  N.  lat.  40.  40. 

CAVAILLON,  a town  of  France,  in  Venaiffin,  with  a 
late  epifcopal  fee,  then  fubjedl  to  the  pope.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Durance,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Avignon.  Long.  5.  17.  E. 
Lat.  43.34.  N. 

CAVALCADE,  a formal  pompous  march  or  proceffion  of 
horfemen,  equipages,  &c.  by  way  of  parade,  or  ceremony,  as  a 
grace  to  a triumph,  public  entry,  or  the  like. 

CAVALCADOUR,  or  Cavajlcadeur,  anciently  denoted 
a riding  mailer;  but  at  prefent  is  difufed  in  that  fenfe,  and 
only  employed  to  denote  a fort  of  equerries  or  officers  who  have 
the  direAion  of  j)rinces  ftables.  The  French  had,  ecuyer  caval- 
cadcur  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  See.  Menage  writes 
it  canjalcadour,  and  derives  it  from  the  Spanilh  cavalgad&r,  a 
horfeman. 

CAVALCANTE  (Guido),  a nobleman  of  Florence  in  the 
13th  century,  who  having  followed  the  party  of  the  Guelfes, 
experienced  the  changeablenefs  of  fortune.  He  Ihowed  great 
ftrength  of  mind  in  his  misfortunes,  and  never  neglefted  to 
improve  his  talents.  He  wrote  a treatile  in  Italian  concerning 
ftyle,  and  fome  verfes  which  are  efteemed.  His  poem  on  the 
love  of  the  world  has  been  commented  on  by  fed  eral  learned 
men. 

CAVALIER,  a horfeman,  or  perfon  mounted  on  horfe- 
back  ; efpecially'  if  he  be  armed,  and  have  alfo  a military 
appearance.  Anciently,  the  word  was  reftrained  to  a knight, 
or  7uilcs.  The  French  Hill  ufe  cbei’alicr  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Cavalier,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth  of  ditferent 
ftiapes,  fituated  ordinarily  in  the  gorge  of  a baftion,  bordered 
with  a parapet,  and  cut  hito  a numberof  embrafures,  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  cavalier.  Cavaliers  are  a double  defence 
for  the  faces  of  the  oppolite  baftion  : they  defend  the  ditch, 
break  the  befiegers  galleries,  command  the  traverfes  in  dry 
moats,  fcour  the  faliant  angle  of  the  counterfearp,  where  the 
befiegers  have  their  counter-batteries,  and  enfilade  the  enemy’s 
trenches,  or  .oblige  them  to  multiply  their  parallels : they  are 
likewife  very  ferviceable  in  defending  the  breach  and  the  re- 
trenchments of  the  befieged,  and  can  very  much  incommode 
the  intrenchments  which  the  enemy  make,  being  lodged  in  the 
baftion. 

Cavalier,  in  the  manege,  one  that  underftands  horfes,  and 
is  pradlifed  in  the  art  of  riding  them. 

CAVALIERI  (Bonaventure),  an  eminent  mathematician 
in  the  17th  century,  a native  of  Milan,  and  a friar  of  the  order 
of  the  Jefuati  of  St.  Jerome,  was  profclfor  of  mathematics  at 
Bologna,  where  he  publilhcd  feveral  mathematical  books,  par- 
ticularly the  Method  of  Indivijihles.  . He  was  a fcholar  of  Ga- 
lileo. His  DireHoruim  generale  Uravomeiricum  cojitains  great 
variety  of  moll  uleful  pradlices  in  trigonometry  and  allronomy. 
His  trigonometrical  tables  in  that  work  are  excellent. 

CAVALRY,  a body  of  Ibldiers  that  charge  on  horfeback. 
The  word  comes  from  the  French,  ca’valerie,  and  that  from  the 
corrupt  Latin,  cahallus,  a horfe.  The  Roman  cavalry  confiftcd 
wholly  of  thofe  called  equitcs,  or  knights,  who  were  a dillin£k 
order  in  the  dillribution  of  citizen.s.  The  Grecian  cavalry 
were  divided  into  catapbraLhe  and  7ion  catc/phraficc,  i.  c.  into 
heavy  and  light  armed.  Of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Thelfalians 
excelled  moll  in  cavalry.  The  Lacedemonians,  inhabiting  a 
mountainous  country,  were  but  meanly  furniftied  with  cavalry, 
till,  canying  their  arms  into  other  countries,  they  found  great 
occafion  for  horfes  to  fupport  and  cover  their  foot.  The  Athe- 
nian cavalry,  for  a confiderable  time,  confilled  only  of  96  hotfe- 
men  : after  expelling  the  Perlians  out  of  Greece,  they  increafed 
in  number  to  300;  and  atterwards  to  laoo,  which  was  tli« 
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higheft  pitch  of  the  Athenian  cavalry.  The  Turkith  cavalry 
conlifts  partly  of  Spahis,  and  partly  of  horfemen  raifed  and 
maintained  by  the  Zaims  and  Timariots.  The  chief  ufe  of  tlie 
■cavalry  is  to  make  frequent  excurfions  to  dillurb  the  enemy, 
intercept  his  convoys,  and  deftroy  the  country ; in  battle  to 
fupport  and  cover  the  foot,  and  to  break  through  and . diforder 
the  enemy ; alfo  to  fecure  the  retreat  of  the  foot.  Formerly, 
the  manner  of  lighting  uled  by  cavalry  was,  after  firing  their 
piftols  or  carabines,  to  wheel  off,  to  give  opportunity  for  load- 
ing again.  Gultavus  Adolphus  is  faid  to  have  firft  taught  the 
cavalry  to  charge  through,  to  march  Itraight  up  to  the  enemy, 
vrith  the  fword  drawn  in  the  bridle-hand,  and  each  man  having 
fired  his  piece,  at  the  proper  diltance,  to  betake  himfelf  to  his 
fword,  and  charge  the  enemy  as  was  found  moft  advantageous. 

CAVAN,  a town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  a county  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Ulfler,  lituated  in  W.  long.  7.32. 
N.  lat.  54.  o. 

Cavan,  a county  of  Ireland,  47  miles  in  length,  and  23  in 
breadth  ; is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Ivfonaghan,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Longford,  Weft-meath,  and  Eall-meath.  It  has  but  two 
towns  of  any  note,  viz.  Cavan  and  Kilmore.  It  fends  five 
members  to  parliament  5 two  for  the  county,  two  for  Cavan, 
and  one  for  Kilmore.  It  contains  upwards  of  8000  houfes,  37 
parilhes,  feven  baronies,  and  two  boroughs. 

CAUCASUS,  the  name  of  a very  high  mountain  of  Afia, 
being  one  of  that  great  ridge  which  runs  between  the  Black  and 
Cafpian  feas.  Sir  John  Charindin  deferibes  this  qs  the  highell 
mountain,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  f)afs,  of  any  he  had  feen. 
It  is  36  leagues  over,  and  the  fummit  eight  leagues  in  breadth. 
The  top  is  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  yet  extremely  fruit- 
ful} abounding  in  honey corn,  fruits,  hogs,  and  large  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  are  for  the  moft  part  Chriftians  of  the  Georgian 
Church.  They  have  fine  completions,  and  the  women  are 
very  beautiful. 


CAUDEBEC,  a rich,  populous,  and  trading  town  of  France, 
in  the  dej)artment  of  Lower  Seine  and  late  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  near  the  Seine,  18  miles 
N.  W.  of  Rouen.  Long.  i.  26.  E.  Lat.  49^31.  N. 

CAUDEX,  by  Malpighi  and  other  botanills,  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  ftem  or  trunk  of  a tree  } by  Linnaeus,  the  (lock  or  body 
of  the  root,  part  of  which  afeends,  part  defeends.  The  afeend- 
iug  part  raifes  itfelf  gradually  above  ground,  ferving  frequently 
for  a trunk,  and  correfponds  in  I'ome  meafure  to  the  caudex  of 
former  writers.  The  defeending  jiart  ftrikes  gradually  down- 
ward into  the  ground,  and  puts  forth  radicles  or  fmall  fibres, 
which  are  the  principal  and  ellential  part  of  every  root.  The 
defeending  caudex  therefore  correfponds  to  the  radix  of  other 
botanifts.  Agreeably  to  this  idea,  Linnaeus  confiders  trees  and 
fhrubs  as  roots  alxwe  ground  ; an  opinion  which  is  well  con- 
firmed by  a well  known  fai!d,  that  trees,  when  inverted,  put 
forth  leaves  from  the  defeending  caudex,  and  radicles  or  roots 
from  the  afrending.  For  the  varieties  in  the  defeending  cau- 
dex, fee  the  article  Radix. 

CA\'E,  any  large  fubterraneous  hollow.  Thefe  were  un- 
doubtedly the  jirimitive  imbitations,  before  men  began  to  build 
edifices  above  ground.  The  primitive  method  of  burial  was 
alfo  to  repofit  the  b.jdies  in  caves,  which  feems  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  catacomb.s.  dbey  long  continued  the  jnoper 
habitations  of  fhejihcrds.  Among  the  Romans,  caves  (antra) 
nled  to  be  confecrated  to  nymphs,  who  were  worlhipped  in 
caves,  as  other  gods  were  in  temples.  The  Fcrfia’is  alfo  wor- 
fliippcd  their  god  Mithras  in  a natural  cave  confecrated  for  the 
puqiofe  by  Zoroaftcr.  'I’he  cave  of  the  nymph  Jigeria  is  ftill 
fl'own  at  Rome.  Kircher,  after  (falfarellu.s,  enumerates  many 
^ecies  ot  caves:  as  divine,  natural,  Nc. — Of  natural  caves 
foine  are  poftefted  of  a medicinal  virtue,  as  the  Grotto  de  Ser- 
pente;  others  arc  poifonous  or  mephitical;  fome  are  replete 
VoL.lI.  ^ 


with  metalline  exhalations,  and  others  with  waters.  Divhte 
caves  were  thofe  faid  to  affeft  the  human  mind  and  palfions  in 
various  ways,  and  even  to  infpire  with  a knowledge  of  future 
events.  Such  were  the  facred  caverns  at  Delphi  which  inlpired 
the  Pythia ; the  Sibyl’s  cave  at  Cumae,  ftill  ftiown  near  the  lake 
Avernus  ; the  cave  of  Trophonius,  &c. 

Cave  f^Dr.  William),  a learned  Englifli  divine,  born  in  1637, 
etlucated  in  St.  .Tohn’s  college,  Cam'oridge ; and  fuccelfivcly 
minifter  of  Hafeley  in  Oxfordftiire,  All-Jaallows  the  Great  in 
London,  and  of  Ulington.  He  became  chaplain  to  Charles  11.- 
and  in  1684  was  inftalled  a canon  of  Windfor.  He  compiled 
the  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers  in  the  three  firjl  centuries  of 
the  church,  which  is  efteemed  a very  ufeful  work  ; and  Hijloria 
Idtcraria,  &c.  in  which  he  gives  an  exaft  account  of  all  who 
had  written  for  or  againlt  Chriftianity,  from  the  time  of  Chrift 
to  the  14th  century:  which  works  produced  a warm  contro- 
verfy  between  Dr.  Cave  and  M.  Le  Clerc,  who  was  then  writ- 
ing his  BibJiotkccjue  Univerfellc  in  Holland,  and  who  charged  tho 
doftor  with  partiality.  Dr.  Cave  died  in  1713. 

Cave  (Edward),  born  at  Newton  in  Warwickftiire,  Feb. 
29,  1691,  and  celebrated  for  having  planned,  and  brought  to 
perfection,  “ The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  which  has  now  fub- 
lifted  <55  years,  and  is  ftill  (1796)  one  of  the  moft  judicious- 
pamphlets  of  the  kind  which  literary  hiftoiy  has  upon 
record.  Air.  Cave  died  Jan.  ro,  1754.  The  periodical  pc#-- 
formances  before  the  year  173  r,  in  which  year  the  Gentle 
man’s  Magazine  firft  appeared,  were  almoll  wholly  confined 
to  political  tranfaCtions,  and  to  foreign  and  domeftic  occur- 
.rences.  But  the  monthly  magazines  have  opened  a way  for 
every  kind  of  iiujuiry  and  information.  The-  intelligence  and 
difculfion  contained  in  them  are  very  exlenflve  and  various ; 
and  they  have  been  the  means  of  dilTufmg  a general  habit  of 
reading  through  the  nation,  which,  in  a certain  degree,  hath 
enlarged  the  public  underftanding.  Alany  young  authors,  vvho 
have  afterwards  rifen  to  confiderable  eminence  in  the  literary- 
world,  have  here  made  their  firft  attempts  in  compofition. 
Here  too  are  preferved  a multitude  of  curious  and  ufeful  hints, 
obfervations,  and  faCts,  which  otherwife  might  never,  have 
appeared;  or,  if  they  had  appeared  in  a more  evanefeent 
form,  would  have  incurred  the  danger  of  being  loft. 

CAVEARE.  See  Caviare. 

CAVEAT,  in  law,  a kind  of  procefs  in  the  fplritual  courts, 
to  ftop  the  proving  of  a will,  the  granting  letters  of’admini- 
ftration,  &c.  to  the  prejudice  of  another.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to 
ftop  the  inltitution  of  a clerk  to  a benefice. 

CA\'^EATING,  in  fencing,  is  the  Ihifting  the  fword  from 
one  fide  of  that  of  your  adverfary  to  the  other. 

CAVEDO,  in  commerce,  a Portuguefe  long  meafure,  equal 
to  Englilh  inches. 

CAVENDISH  (Thom:is),  of  Suffolk,  the  fecond  Englilh- 
man  that  failed  round  the  globe,  was  defeended  from  a noble 
family  in  Devonfture.  Having  dilfipated  his  fortune,  he  re- 
folved  to  repair  it  at  theexpcnce  of  the  Spaniards.  He  failed 
from  Plymouth  with  two  fmall  fliips  in  July  1386;  patled 
through  the  Irraits  of  Magellan;  took  many  rich  I'rizes  along 
the  coalls  of  Chili  and  i’eru  ; and  near  California  poftetli-d 
himfelf  of  the  St.  Ann,  an  Acapulco  tliip,  with  a cargo  of 
immenfc  value.  He  completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  and  returned  home  in  1388.  His  acquired  riches  how- 
ever did*  nut  laft  long;  he  reduced  himfelf,  in  1591,  10  the 
expedient  of  another  voyage ; which  was  far  from  being  to 
fuccefsful  a.s  the  former ; he  went  no  farther  than  the  ftrait.s  of 
Magellan,  where  the  weather  obliging  him  to  return,  he  died 
of  grief  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil. 

Cavendish  (Sir  William),  born  about  1505.  Cardimd 
Wolfey  took  him  into  his  Iplcndid  family ; which  confifted  ot 
one  earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  a thouiand  knights,  genlle- 
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men,  and  interior  officers.  He  ferved  the  cardinal  as  gentle- 
man uffier,  and  was  admitted  into  more  intimacy  with  him 
than  any  other  I'ervant,  and  therefore  would  hot  defert  him 
in  his  fall  5 but  was  one  of  the  few  who  ftuck  clofe  to  him 
when  he  had  neither  office  nor  falary  to  beftow.  This  fm- 
gular  fidelity,  joined  to  his  abilities,  recommended  him  to  his 
hwereign  j who  received  him  into  his  own  family  and  fervice. 
He  afterwards  held  high  offices  of  Hate  under  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary  I.  and  died  1557.  Sir  William  Cavendiffi  wrote  the 
life  of  his  old  matter  cardinal  Wolfey ; and  therein  gives  him 
a very  high  charaifler,  affirming  that,  in  his  judgment,  he 
never  faw  the  kingdom  in  better  obedience  and  quiet  than 
during  the  time  of  his  authority,  or  jultice  belter  adminiftered. 

Cavendish  (William),  duke  of  Newcafile,  born  1592. 
He  rendered  great  fervlces  in  a military  capacity  to  Charles  I, 
and  II.  and,  after  the  reftoration,  retired  to  indulge  his  na- 
tural difpofition  in  literary  purfuits.  Ele  wrote  the  celebrated 
“ Treatife  on  Horfemanffiip3”  of  which  a moft  excellent  edi- 
tion was,  a few  years  ago,  printed  In  this  kingdom.  His 
poems,  except  thofe  preferved  among  the  poetry  of  his  duchefs, 
are  loft : and  four  comedies  j “ The  Country  Captain 
“ Variety,”  “ The  Humorous  l/overs,”  and  “ The  Tri- 
umphant Widow,  or  Medley  of  Humours.” ' “ The  Humorous 
Lovers”  was  a6bed  with  great  applaufe  in  1677  ; Shadwell 
tranferibed  great  part  of  “ The  Triumphant  Widow”  into  his 
“ Bury  Fair.”  He  died  on  Chrillmas  day  1676.  His  fe- 
cond  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas,  of  Colcheller, 
Efq.  was  a woman  of  great  wit,  and  fome  learning  5 for,  be- 
fides  the  life  of  the  duke  and  her  own,  ffie  wrote  a great  num- 
ber of  folio  volumes  j and  publiffied  twenty-fix  plays  j in 
feveral  of  which  there  are  feenes  and  fongs  written  by  the 
duke. 

Cavendish  (William),  the  firft  duke  of  Devonffiire,  and 
one  of  the  moft  diftinguiffied  patriots  in  the  Britiffi  annals, 
was  bom  in  1640.  In  1677,  being  then  member  for  Derby, 
he  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  venal  meafures  of  the  court  3 and, 
the  following  year,  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  lord-treafurer 
Danby.  In  1679,  being  re-elefted  to  ferve  for  Derby  In  a 
new  parliament,  Charles  II.  thought  fit  to  make  him  a privy 
counfellor3  but  he  foon  withdrew  from  the  board,  with  his 
friend  lord  RiilTel,  when  he  found  that  popiffi  intereft  prevailed. 
He  nobly  appeared  at  lord  Rulfel’s  trial,  in  defence  of  that 
great  man,  at  a time  when  it  was  fcarce  more  criminal  to  be 
an  accomplice  than  a witnefs  for  him.  The  fame  fortitude, 
aiflivit}’,  and  love  of  his  country,  animated  this  illuftrious  pa- 
triot to  ojipofe  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James  II.  His  laft 
public  fervice  was  in  the  union  with  Scotland,  for  conclud- 
ing of  which  he  was  appointed  a commilfioner  by  queen  Anne. 
He  died  in  1707. 

CAVLTTO,  in  architefture,  a hollow  member,  or  round 
concave  moulding,  contaiiling  a quadrant  of  a circle,  and  hav- 
ing a quite  contrar)''  cffe£l  to  that  of  a quarter  round  : it  is 
ufed  as  an  ornament  in  cornices. 

CAVEZ(JN,  in  the  manege,  a fort  of  nofe-band,  either  of 
iron,  leather,  or  vvood,  fometimes  flat,  and  at  other  times 
hollow  or  twitied,  put  upon  the  nofe  of  a horfe  to  wring  it, 
and  to  forward  the  fupjding  and  breaking  of  the  horfe. 

CAVIARE,  a kind  of  food  lately  introduced  into  Britain. 
It  is  made  of  the  hard  roes  of  fturgeon,  formed  into  fmall 
cakes,  about  an  inch  thick  and  three  or  four  inches  broad, 
''Tne  method  of  making  it  is,  by  taking  out  of  the  fpawn  all  the 
fibres  or  firings,  then  waOiing  it  in  white  wine  or  vinegar, 
and  fpreading  it  on  a table.  It  is  then  failed  and  prelfed  in  a 
fine  bag  3 after  which  it  is  cafed  up  in  a velfel  with  a hole  at 
the  bottom,  that  if  any  moifture  is  left  it  may  run  out.  IBis 
kind  of  food  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  Mufeovites,  on  ac- 


count of  their  three  lents,  which  they  keep  with  a fuperftitious 
exaftnefs  3 wherefore  the  Italians  fettled  at  Mofeow  drive  a 
very  great  trade  in  this  commodity  throughout  that  empire, 
there  being  a prodigious  quantity  of  fturgeon  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wolga  and  other  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Caf- 
pian  fea.  _A  pretty  large  quantity  of  the  commodity  is  alfo 
confumed  in  Italy  and  France.  They  get  the  caviare  from 
Archangel,  but  commonly  buy  it  at  fecond  hand  of  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch.  According  to  Savaryq  the  beft  caviare  brought 
from'  Mufcovy  is  prepared  from  the  belluga,  a fifh  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  caught  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  that  made  of  the  fpawn  of  fturgeon.  A kind  of 
caviare,  or  rather  faulage,  is  alfo  made  from  the  fpawn  of  fome 
other  fifties  3 particularly  a fort  of  mullet  caught  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. See  Mugil  and  Botargo. 

//7/IV/ Caviare.  See  Axayacatl. 

CAVIDOS.  See  Cabidos. 

CAVIL,  (cavillatio)  is  defined  by  fome  a fallacious  kind  of 
reafon,  carrying  fome  refemblance  of  truth,  which  a perfon, 
knowing  its  falfehood,  advances  in  difpute  for  the  fake  of 
vi6tory.  The  art  of  framing  fophifms  or  fallacies  is  called  by 
Boethius  Cin'iHuioria, 

CAUK,  or  Cawk.  See  Terra  Ponderosa,  and  Che- 
mistry. 

CAUKING,  or  C.aulking,  of  a fotp,  is  driving  a quan- 
tity of  oakum,  or  old  ropes  untwifted  and  drawn  aftmder,  into 
the  feams  of  the  planks,  or  into  the  intervals  where  the  planks 
are  joined  together  in  the  ftiip’s  decks  or  fides,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  water.  After  the  oakum  is  driven 
very  hard  into  thefe  feams,  it  is  covered  with  hot  melted  pitch 
or  rofin,  to  keep  the  water  from  rotting  it.  Among  the  an- 
cients, the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  pitch  in  caulking,  were  the 
Inhabitants  of  Phaeacia,  afterwards  called  Corfica.  Wax  and 
rofin  appear  to  have  been  commonly  ufed  previous  to  that 
period  3 and  the  Poles  at  this  time  ufe  a lort  of  unftuous  clay 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  on  their  navigable  rivers. 

Caulking  Irom,  are  iron  chiftTels  for  that  purpole.  Some 
of  thefe  irons  are  broad,  fome  round,  and  others  grooved. 
After  the  feams  are  flopped  with  oakum,  it  is  done  over  with 
a mixture  of  tallow,  pitch,  and  tar,  as  low  as  the  ffiip  draws 
water. 

CAUL,  in  anatomy,  the  popular  name  for  the  Omentum. 

See  Anatomy. 

Caul  is  likewlfe  a thin  membrane  encompaffing  the  heads 
of  fome  children  when  born.  It  is  only  a portion  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  foetus  3 which  ufually  break,  but  fometimes  pa/s 
forwards  along  with  the  child.  It  is  an  idle  fuperftition  with 
failors’  wives,  that  the  poflcHing  one  of  thefe  will  prelcrve  their 
hu/bands  from  being  ffiipwrecked. 

CAULIFLOWERS,  in  gardening,  a much  eftcemed  fpe- 
cies  of  cabbage.  See  Brassica. 

CAURIS,  in  natural  hiflory,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the 
genus  of  ftiells  called,  by  the  generality  of  writers,  porocllarta 
and  concha  venerea.  It  is  from  a fall'e  pronunciation  of  this 
word  catiris  that  we  call  thefe  ftiells  govurics.  Sec  Pokcelain- 
Sbell. 

CAURSINES  (Caurftn't),  were  Italians  that  came  into 
England  about  the  year  1235,  terming  thcmfelvcs  the.  Pope's 
merchants,  but  driving  no  other  trade  than  letting  out  money  3 
and  having  great  banks  In  England,  they  differed  little  from 
Jews,  fave  (as  hiflory  fays)  they  were  rather  more  mercilefs  to 
their  debtors.  Some  will  have  them  called  Conrjhies,  quaft 
Cmfa  Ur/ini,  bcarift'.  ami  cruel  in  their  caules3  others  Caorfmi 
or  Corjini,  as  coming  from  the  ifle  of  Corfica  3 but  Cowcl  lays, 
they  have  their  name  from  Caorfium,  Caorji,  a town  in  Lom-  , 
bardy,  where  they  firft  praeftifed  their  arts  of  ufury  and  extor- 
tion 3 from  whence  fpreading  thcmfelvcs,  they  carried  their  , 
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infamous  trade  through  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  were  a 
common  plague  to  everj'  nation  where  they  came.  The  then 
bifhop  of  London  excommunicated  them  5 and  king  Henry  III. 
banilhed  them  from  this  kingdom  in  the  year  1240.  But, 
being  the  pope’s  lolicitors  and  money-changers,  they  were  j>er- 
mitted  to  return  in  the  year  1250  5 though  in  a very  fliort  time 
the}'  were  again  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  on  account  of  their 
intolerable  exaAions. 

CAUSA  MATRi.MONii  PR«LocuTi, , in  common  law,  a 
writ  that  lies  where  a woman  gives  land  to  a man  in  fee  to 
the  intent  he  fliall  mart)'  her,  and  he  refufes  to  do  it  in  a 
reafonable  time,  being  thereunto  required  by  the  woman;  and 
in  furh  cafe,  for  not  performing  the  condition,  the  eiitiy'  of 
the  woman  into  the  Linds  again  has  been  adjudged  lawful. 
The  hulband  and  wife  may  fue  this  writ  againft  another  who 
ought  to  have  married  her. 

CAUSALITY,  among  metaphyficians,  the  a£tion  or  power 
of  a caufe  in  producing  its  effetl. 

CAUSALTY,  among  miners,  denotes  the  lighter,  ful- 
phureous,  earthy  parts  of  oi'es,  carried  ott’  in  the  operation  of 
wafliing.  This,  in  the  mines,  they  throw  in  heaps  upon 
banks,  which  in  fix  or  feven  years  they  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  work  over  again. 

CAUSE,  that  from  whence  any  thing  proceeds,  or  by  virtue 
of  which  any  thing  is  done  ; it  ftands  oppofed  to  eft'cA.  We 
get  the  ideas  of  caufe  and  elfedi  from  our  obfervation  of  the 
vicilfitude  of  things,  while  we  perceive  fome  qualities  or  fub- 
ftances  begin  to  exift,  and  that  they  receive  their  exillence  from 
the  due  application  and  operation  of  other  beings.  That  which 
produces,  is  the  caufe;  and  that  which  is  produced,  the  effedt: 
"thus,  fluidity  in  wax  is  the  efledl  of  a certain  degree  of  heat, 
which  we  oblerve  to  be  conftantly  produced  by  the  application 
of  fuch  heat. 

Ariftolle,  and  the  fchoolmen  after  him,  diflinguiflied  four 
kinds  of  caufes ; the  elficient,  the  material,  the  formal,  and 
the  fmaF.  'I'his,  like  many  of  Arillotle’s  dillindtions,  is  only 
a diftindlion  of  the  various  meanings  of  an  ambiguous  word  : 
for  the  efficient,  the  matter,  the  form,  and  the  end,  have  no- 
thing common  in  their  nature,  by  which  they  may  be  accounted 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  \ but  the  Greek  word,  which  we 
tranllate  cuiijc,  had  thefe  four  different  meanings  in  Arillotle’s 
days,  and  we  have  added  other  meanings.  We  do  not  indeed 
call  the  matter  or  the  form  of  a thing  its  caul'e ; but  we  have 
final  caufes,  inftmmental  caufes,  occafional  caufes,  and  many 
others.  Thus  the  word  caufe  has  been  fo  hackneyed,  and 
made  to  have  fo  many  different  meanings  in  the  writings  of 
philofophers-,  and  in  the  difoouri'e  of  the  vulgar,  that  its  original 
and  proper  meaning  is  loft  in  the  crowd. 

Vk'ith  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  important 
end  of  knowing  their  caufes,  befides  gratifying  our  curiofity, 
is,  that  wc  may  know  when  to  expc£t  them,  or  how  to  bring 
tliem  about.  This  is  very  often  of  real  importance  in  life ; 
ami  this  purjiofe  is  ferved,  by  knowing  what,  by  the  courfe  of 
nature,  goes  before  them  and  is  connedted  with  them  ; and  this, 
therefore,  we  call  the  caufe  of  fuch  a phenomenon.  If  a mag- 
net Ije  brought  near  to  a mariner’s  compafs,  the  needle,  which 
was  Ix-fore  at  reft,  immediately  begins  to  move,  and  bends  its 
oourf'e  towards  the  magnet,  or  perhaps  the  contrary  way.  If 
an  unlearned  tailor  is  afked  the  caule  of  this  motion  of  the 
needle,  he  is  at  no  lofs  for  an  anfwer.  He  tells  you  it  is  the 
magnet : and  the  proof  is  clear  ; for,  remove  the  magnet,  and 
the  eftedt  ceafes;  bring  it  near,  and  the  cftedl  is  again  pro- 
duced. It  is,  therefore,  evident  to  fenfe,  that  the  magnet  is 
the  caufe  of  this  eftedl.  . 

A Cartefian  philol'opher  enters  deeper  into  the  caufe  of  this 
phem  menon.  He  olfferves,  that  the  magnet  does  not  touch 
t c needle,  and  therefore  can  give  it  no  impulfe.  He  pities 


the  ignorance  of  the  failor.  The  effedl  is  produced,  fays  he,  by 
magnetic  effluvia,  or  fubtile  matter,  which  pafles  from  the 
magnet  to  the  needle,  and  forces  it  from  its  place.  He  can 
even  fhow  you,  in  a figure,  where  thefe  magnetic  effluvia  ilfue 
from  the  magnet,  what  round  they  take,  and  what  way  they 
return  home  again.  And  thus  he  thinks  he  comprehends  per- 
fedtly  how,  and  by  what  caufe,  the  motion  of  the  needle  is 
])roduced.  A Newtonian  philol'opher  inquires  what  proof  can 
be  offered  for  the  exiftence  of  magnetic  effluvia,  and  can  find 
none.  He  therefore  holds  it  as  a fidtion,  an  hypothefis ; and 
he  has  learned  that  hypothefes  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the 
philofophy  of  nature.  He  confeffes  his  ignorance  of  the  real 
caufe  of  this  motion,  and  thinks  that  his  bufinefs  as  a philo-*- 
fopher  is  only  to  find  from  experiment  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
regidated  in  all  cafes.  Thefe  three  perfons  differ  much  in  their 
fentiments  with  regard  to  the  real  caufe  of  this  jihenomenon ; 
and  the  man  who  knows  moft;  is  he  who  is  fenfible  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  Yet  all  the  three  fpeak-  the 
fame  language,  and  acknowledge  that  the  caufe  of  this  motion- 
is  the  attradlive  or  repul  five  power  of  the  magnet. 

What  has  been  faid  of  this,  may  be  applied  to  every  phe- 
nomenon that  falls  within  the  compafs  of  natural  philofophy. 
Y'c  deceive  ourfelves,  if  we  conceive  that  we  can  point  out 
the  real  efficient  caufe  of  any  one  of  them.  The  grandeft  dif- 
cover)'  ever  made  in  natural  philofophy,  was  that  of  the  law 
of  gravitation,  which  opens  fuch  a view  of  our  planetary  fyftem, 
that  it  looks  like  fomething  divine.  But  the  author  of  this 
difeover)'  was  perfedlly  aware  that  he  difeovered  no  real  caufe, 
but  only  the  law  or  rule  according  to  which  the  unknown  caufe 
operates.  Natural  philofophers,  who  think  accurately,  have  a 
precife  meaning  to  the  terms  they  ufe  in  the  fcience  ; and-- 
when  they  pretend  to  fliew  the  caufe  of  any  phenomenon  of 
nature,  they  mean  by  the  caul'e,  a law  of  nature  of  which  that 
phenomenon  is  a neceffary  confequence. 

The  whole  objedlof  natural  philofophy,  as  Newton  expreffly 
teaches,  is  reducible  to  thefe  two  heads:  firft,  by  jult  induc- 
tion from  experiment  and  obfervation,  to  difeover  the  laws  of 
nature ; and  then  to  apply  thofe  laws  to  the  folution  of  the  - 
phenomena  of  nature.  This  was  all  that  this  great  philofo- 
pher  attempted,  and  all  that  he  thought  attainable.  And  this 
indeed  he  attained  in  a great  meafure,  with  regard  to  the  rao-- 
tions  of  our  jilanetary  fyftem,  and  with  regard  to  the  rays  of' 
light.  But  fuppofing  that  all  the  phenomena  which  fall  with- 
in the  reach  of  our  fenfes  were  accounted  for  from  general  laws 
of  nature  juftly  deduced  from  experience ; that  is,  fujjpofing 
natural  ])hilofophy  brought  to  its  utmoft  perfedtion ; it  does 
not  difeover  the  efficient  caufe  of  any  one  phenomenon  in  nature. 
The  hiws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which  the  eft'edls 
are  produced ; but  there  muff  be  a caufe  which  operates  accord- 
ing to  thefe  rules.  The  rules  of  navigation  mever  navigated  a 
fliip.  The  rules  of  archited^ure  never  built  a houfiic 

Natural  philofophers,  by  great  attention  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  have  difeovered  many  of  her  laws,  and  have  very  hap- 
pily applied  them  to  account  for  many  phenomena ; but  they 
have  never  difeovered  the  efficient  caufe  of  any  one  phenome- 
non ; nor  do  thofe  who  have  ditlinA  notions  of  the  principles  ■ 
of  the  fcience  make  any  Inch  pretence.  Upon  the  theatre  of  " 
nature  wc  fee  innumerable  efl'edls  which  require  an  agent  en- 
dowed with  adlive  power;  but  the  agent  is  behind  the  ffiene, 
Whether  it  be  the  Supreme  Caufe  alone,  or  a fubordinate  caufe 
or  caufes;  and  if  fubordinate  caufes  be  employed  by  the  Al- 
mighty, what  their  nature^  their  number,  and  their  different 
offices  may  be;  are  things  hid,  for  wife  reafons,  without  doubt, 
from  the  human  eye. 

Cause,  among  civilians,  the  fame- with  a(5Iion.  See  Ac- 

TION. 

Cause,  among  phyficians.  The  caufe  of  a difeafe  is  de- 
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fined  by  Galen  to  be  that  during  the  prefence  of  which  we  are  what  is  ufually  preferred  among  us  is  a hot  iron.  Cauterizing 
ill,  and  which  being  removed  the  ‘diforder  immediately  ceafes.  irons  are  of  various  figures  ; fome  flat,  others  round,  fome 
The  dotVrine  of  the  caufes  ot  difeafes  is  called  Etiology,  curved,  &c.  of  all  which  we  find  drawing  in  Albucafis,  Scul- 
Phylicians  divide  caufes  into  remote  and  proximate.  tetus,  Ferrara,  and  others.  Sometimes  the  hot  iron  is  tranf- 

The  Remote  C.vuse  is  that  which  renders  the  body  fufeep-  mitted  through  a copper  cannula,  for  the  greater  tafety  of  the 
tible  of  a difeafe.  The  Proximate  Cause  is  that  which  being  adjoining  parts.  The  degree  and  manner  of  cauterizing  are 
pref'ent,  the  difeafe  is  alio  prelent;  but  which  would  have  no  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  and  the  part  af-  ^ 
elfeft  without  the  prefence  of  the  remote  or  prcdifpojivg  caufe.  fefted.  It  is  moltly  ufed  to  quicken  the  reparation  of  difeafed 
Thus  contagion  will  only  aft  on  thole  in  whofe  bodies  the  pre-  pieces  of  bone. 

difpofing  caul'e  exills.  CAUTERY,  in  furgery,  a medicine  for  burning,  eating,  or 

CAUSEWAY,  or  Causey,  a mallive  conftruftion  of  ftone,  corroding  any  Iblid  part  of  the  body.  Cauteries  are diftinguilhed 
fiakes,  fafeines ; or  an  elevation  of  fat,  vifeous  earth,  well  into  two  clafl'es  ; aftual  and  potential  ; by  aftual  cauteries  are 
beaten  ; ferving  cither  as  a road  in  wet  maidliy  places,  or  as  a 'underftood  red  hot  inftruments,  ufually  of  iron  ; and  by  poten- 
mole  to  retain  the  waters  of  a pond,  or  prevent  a river  from  tial  cauteries  are  underftood  certain  kinds  of  cauftic  medi- 
overflowing  the  lower  grounds.  See  Road.  The  word  comes  cines.  See  Pharmacy. 

from  the  French  Cbaujfre,  anciently  written  Chaulfet",  and  that  CAUTION,  in  the  civil  and  Scots  law,  denotes  much  the 

from  the  Caheata,  or  Caleata-,  according  to  Somner  fame  with  what,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  called  Bail. 

and  Spelman,  d calcanilo.  Bergier  rather  takes  the  word  to  CAUTIONER,  in  Scots  law,  that  perlbn  who  becomes. 

have  had  its  rife  a peditum  cahch,  quihus  tcnaitur.  Some  dc-  bound  for  another  to  the  performance  of  any  deed  or  obliga- 

rive  it  from  the  Latin  calx,  or  French  ebaux,  as  fuppofing  it  tion. 

primarily,  to  denote  a way  paved  with  chalk-ftones.  CAWK.  .See  Cauk. 

Causeway',  calcetum,  or  calcea,  more  ufually  denotes  a CAX^V,  a little  coin  made  of  lead  mixed  with  fome  fcoria. 
<3ommon  hard  railed  way,  maintained  and  repaired  with  ftones  of  copper,  llruck  in  China,  but  current  chiefly  at  Bantam  in 
and  mbbilh.  ■ the  iiland  of  Java,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  See 

Devil's  Causeway,  a famous  work  of  this  kind,  which  (the  Table  fubjolned  to)  Money. 
ranges  through  the  county  of  Northumberland,  commonly  CAXAMALCA,  the  name  of  a town  and  diftrift  of  Peru 
•fuppofed  to  be  Roman,  though  Mr.  Horlley  fufpefts  it  to  be  of  in  South  vVmerica,  where  there  was  a moll  fumptuous  palace 
later  times.  belonging  to  the  Incas,  and  a magnificent  temple  dedicated  to 

Giant's  Causeway,  is  a denomination  given  to  a huge  pile  the  fun. 
of  itony  columns  in  the  diftrift  of  Coleraine  in  Ireland.  See  CAXTON  (William),  a mercer  of  I,ondon,  eminent  by  the 
Giant’s  Caujenvay  and  Basaltes.  works  he  publlflied,  and  for  being  reputed  the  firft  who  intro- 

CAL^SSIN  (Nicholas),  furnamed  the  Juft,  a French  Jefuit,  duced  and  praftifed  the  art  of  printing  in  England  : as  to  which, 
was  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  in  the  year  1580;  and  en-  fee  the  article  Printing. 

tered  into  the  Jefuits  order  when  he  was  26  years  of  age.  He  CAYFINNE,  a rich  town  a«d  ifland  of  South  America,  ca- 
tanght  rhetoric  in  feveral  of  their  colleges,  and  afterwards  be-  pitalof  the  French  fettlements  there,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
gan  to  preach,  by  which  he  gained  very  great  reputation.  He  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
increafed  this  reputation  by  publiftiing  books,  and  in  time  was  Amazon  ; and  the  French  have  given  it  the  title  of  Equinoftial 
preferred  to  be  confcflTor  to  the  king.  But  he  did  not  difeharge  France,  from  its  fituation  nearly  under  the  line.  It  is  45  miles 
this  oflice  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  in  circumference,  and  the  anchorage  for  veft'els  is  between  Cape 
<]ifcharged  it  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  every  honeft  man;  and  there-  Ceperou  in  the  ifland,  and  that  of  Corbin  in  Terra  Finna.  The 
fore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  at  length  came  to  be  re-  French  fettled  here  in  16^5  ; but  leaving  it  in  1654  ,the  Eng- 
znoved.  He  died  in  the  Jefuits  convent  at  Paris  in  1651.  None  lifli  ftaid  here  till  1664,  when  the  French  took  poftelllon  of  it 
of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  tbat  which  he  entitled  again.  The  Dutch  became  mailers  of  it  in  1676,  but  the 
Da  Cour  Sainte.  It  has  been  printed  a great  many  times;  arid  French  drove  them  away  the  year  following.  The  greateft  heats 
tranllated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanilh,  Portuguefe,  German,  begin  toward  the  end  of  June,  and  terminate  at  the  end  of  No- 
and  Englifh.  He  publiflied  feveral  other  books  both  in  Latin  veniber,  and  this  is  the  dry  feafon  ; but  from  December  till  the 
and  French.  end  of  June  it  rains  more  or  lefs  : however,  on  account  of 

CAI.'S'I’ICITY,  a quality  belonging  to  feveral  fubftances,  their  eafterly  winds,  the  air  is  healthy.  Sugar  and  coffee  are 
by  the  acrimony  of  which  the  parts  of  living  animals  may  be  the  principal  commodities.  Long.  52.  15.  W.  Lat.  4.  56.  N. 
corroded  and  deftroyed.  Bodies  which  have  this  quality,  when  CAYLLJS  (Count  de),  a French  writer,  born  at  Paris  in 
taken  internally,  are  poifons  becaufe  they  deftroy  the  fubllance  1692.  He  entered  young  into  military  lervice,  and  diffin- 
of  the  ftomach.  Arfenic  is  one  of  the  moll  powerful  fubftances  guilhed  himfelf  in  Catalonia,  and  at  the  liege  of  Fribourg, 
poflelllng  this  quality.  After  the  peace  of  Rallad,  he  went  to  Italy  ; then  to  the  Le- 

CAL  S'l'ICS,  in  furgery,  are  of  various  forts  and  degrees  of  vant ; and  vifited  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus.  He 
aftivity.  The  ftrongelt  that  is  commonly  ufed,  'is  Kali  pu-  returned  to  France  in  17 17,  but  made  fome  voyages  afterward. 
rum.  See  Pharmacy  and  Surgery.  at  laft  being  fettled,  he  cultivated  nnific  an  I ]>ainting;  and 

Caustic  Curve,  in  the  higher  geometr)',  a curve  formed  by  alfo  compoled  fome  works,  the  chief  of  which  is,  “ Rccueil 
the  concourfe  or  coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light  reflefted  from  d’Antiquites  Egyptiennes',  Etn  fques,  Grcciiucs,  Romaines,  & 
fome  other  curve.  . Gaidolfes,”  7 tom.  qto.  1752-67.  He  died  however  in  1765, 

CAUSUS,  a fpecles  of  continual  fever,  accomjianied  with  a before  the  laft  ]iart  of  the  work  was  publiflied.  He  was  a great 
remarkable  degree  of  general  inflammation.  friend  and  pruteftor  of  learning  aiwl  the  fciences. 

CALJ'J'EIir/ATION,  the  aft  of  burning  or  fearing  fome  CAZEROM,  or  Cazkron,  a city  ol  Alia  in  Perlia,  fituated 
morbid  part,  by  the  application  of  fire  either  aftual  or  poten-  in  E.long.  70.  N.  Lat.  29.  i5- 

till.  In  fome  places  they  cauterize  with  burning  tow,  in  others  CAZIC,  or  Caziciue,  a title  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
with  cotton  or  moxa,  in  others  with  live  coals  ; fome  ul'e  Spa-  petty  kings,  princes,  and  chiels,  of  the  leveral  countries  ol  , 
nifli  wax,  others  pyramidal  pieces  of  linen,  others  gold  or  fil-  America,  excepting  thole  of  Peru,  which  are  called  curatas. 
vcr.  Severinus  recommends  flame  blown  through  a pipe but  The  French  call  them  cafiques,  a denomination  w’nich  they  al-  , 
2. 
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ways  give  to  the  Tartarian  hordes.  The  cazics,  in  fomc  places, 
do  the  otHce  of  phyficians,  and  in  others  of  priefts,  as  well  as 
•of  captains.  The  dignity  of  cazic  among  the  Chiites,  a peo- 
ple of  South  America,  does  not  defeend  to  children,,  but  mud 
be  acquired  by  valour  and  nvirit.  One  of  the  prerogatives  an- 
nexed to  it  is,  that  the  cazic  may  have  three  wives,  while  the 
"Tother  peo})le  are  allowed  only  one.  Mexico  comprehended  a 
great  number  of  provinces  and  illands,  which  were  governed  by 
lords  called  ca%iqucs,  dependent  on  and  tribntaiy  to  the  empe- 
ror. Thirty  of  thefe  valTals  are  faid  to  have  been  lo  powerful, 
that  they  were  able,  each  of  them,  to  bring  an  army  of 
100,000  men  into  the  field. 

CAZIMIR,  a handfome  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin,  fituated  on  a hill  covered  with  trees,  in  E.  long. 
10.  N.  lat.  51-5.  * 

CEA,  Ceos,  or  Cos  •,  one  of  the  Greek  iflands. 

CEANt.)THUS,  New-Jehsey  Tea,  In  botany  j a genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  or- 
der, Dumofet.  There  are  five  petals,  pouched  and  arched. 
The  fruit  is  a dry,  trilocular  and  trifpermous  berry.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  of  which,  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  Americanus, 
a native  of  moll  parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  great 
plenty  of  the  feeds  have  been  imported  into  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land, this  plant  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  feet  high.  The 
Item,  which  is  of  a pale-brown  colour,  fends  out  branches  from 
the  bottom.  I'hefe  are  thin,  flexible,  and  of  a reddifli  colour, 
which  may  have  occalioned  this  tree  to  go  by  the  name  of  Red 
Tivig.  The  leaves  which  ornament  thefe  branches  ftand  on 
reddifli  pedicles,  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  oval, 
ferrated,  pointed,  about  two  inches  and  a half  long,  are  pro- 
portionabiy  broad,  and  have  three  nerves  running  lengthwife. 
From  the  footllalk  to  the  point  they  are  of  a light  green  co- 
lour, grow  irregularly  on  the  branches,  and  not  oppofite  by 
pairs,  as  has  been  alferted.  I'hey  are  late  in  the  fpring  before 
they  flioot.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  in  cluf- 
ters  : they  are  of  a white  colour,  and  when  in  blow  give  the 
fhnib  a moll  beautiful  appearance.  Indeed,  it  feems  to  be  al- 
moll  covered  with  them,  as  there  is  ufually  a duller  at  the  end 
of  nearly  every  twig  ; and  the  leaves  which  appear  among  them 
ferve  as  ornaments  only,  like  myrtle  in  a dillant  nofegay  : na- 
ture, however,  has  denied  themljnell.  This  tree  will  be  in  blow 
in  July  ; and  the  flowers  are  fuccceded  by  fmall  brownifli  fruit, 
in  which  the  feeds  will  fometimes  ripen  in  England.  This 
I>lant  is  propagated  by  layering  ; or  from  feeds  fown  in  pots  of 
compoll,  confining  of  two  parts  clean  earth  well  tempered  and 
one  part  fand,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ; being  equally 
carctul  to  detend  the  young  fcedlings  from  an  extremity  of  cold 
in  winter,  as  trom  the  j)arching  drought  of  the  fummer  months. 
The  belt  time  of  layering  them  is  in  the  fummer,  juft  before 
they  begin  totUnver  : at  that  lime  lay'  the  tender  twigs  of  the 
fpring  lho(jt  in  the  earth,  and  nip  oft'  the  end  which  would 
pnxlucc  the  tlowers.  By  the  autumn  twelvemonth  fome  of 
them  will  be  rooted.  At  the  ftools,  however,  the  plants  lliould 
remain  until  the  fpring,  when  they  fliould  be  taken  oil’,  and  the 
l)cll  rooted  and  the  llrongelt  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
way,  or  in  a dry  loiland  well  flieltered  place,  where  they  arc 
to  remain  ; while  the  bad  rooted  ones  and  theweakell  llicnild  be 
planted  in  pots;  and  if  thefe  are  plunged  into  a moderate 
warmth  of  dung,  it  will  jiromote  their  growth,  and  make  them 
good  plants  befijre  autumn.  In  the  winter  they  (lumld  be 
guarded  agaiult  the  fndls  ; and  in  the  fpring  they  may  be 
pkintcd  out  where  they  arc  to  remain. 

CLUES,  of  I'hebes,  a Socratic  j)hilofopher,  author  of  the 
admired  I'.iHe  of  Cehes  ; or  “ Dialogues  on  the  Birth,  Life, 

and  Death  ot  Mankind.’’  He  llouriflicd  about  40  it  years  before 
Chrift.  ^ ^ 

Voi..  II. 


CECIL  (’W^’llllam),  lord  Burleigh,  fon  of  Richard  Cecil, 
groom  of  the  robes,  and  yeoman  of  the  wardrobes,  was  born 
at  Bourn  in  Lincoliifliire,  in  1521  ; and  having  been  educated 
at  the  grammar-fehool  there,  went  to  St.  John’s  college  in  Cam- 
bridge ; where  in  his  20th  year  he  married  a After  to  Sir  John 
Cheek,  tutor  to  Edward  VI.  He  removed  from  Cambridge 
to  Gray’s  Inn,  being  defi^ned  for  the  bar;  and  when  his  firft 
wife  died,  he  married  a daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  Ed- 
ward’s fchool-m after.  This  lady  was  well  verfed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  and  both  of  his  \yives  were  defeended  from 
two  of,  the  greatell  fcholars  of  the  age.  His  relation  to  thefe 
gentlemen  rather  advanced  than  hindered"  his  learning ; and 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  law  with  fuch  induftiy,  that  he  foon 
became  eminent  in  his  profellion. 

When  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  chofen  proteilor  to  his  ne- 
phew Edward,  he  took  Cecil  into  his  family,  and  made  him 
mailer  of  requefts,  the  firft  who  bore  that  title  in  England ; in 
the  2d  year  of  that  king,  he  was  cuftos  brevium  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas;  in  the  3d,  cuftos  rotulorura  of  Lincolnfliire  j 
in  the  5th,  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  He  was 
alfo  knighted,  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  made  chancel- 
lor of  the  garter.  By  fome  writers  he  is  charged  with  ingra- 
titude to  his  munificent  patibn,  and  faid  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  his  fall.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  fent  for  him,  before 
he  was  apprehended,  and  told  him,  he  doubted  of  fome  ill 
meaning,  againlt  him.  Cecil  rejilied,  if  he  were  not  in  fault, 
he  might  trull  to  his  innocence  ; if  he  were,  he  had  nothing  to 
fay,  but  to  lament  him. 

When  the  king  died,  he  was  one  of  the  privy  counfellora 
who  declared  for  lady  Jane  Grey;  yet  queen  Mary  never  rc- 
fented  it,  farther  than  by  difmifling  him  from  his  otfices ; and, 
towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  fhe  often  confulted  him.  He 
kept  fair  with  her  minifters,  and  was  much  refpedfted  by  car- 
dinal Pole,  bilhop  Tonftall,  and  Sir  William  Peters,  zealo  u 
papifts,  for  his  great  wifdom.  Elizabeth,  on  her  acceffion, 
added  to  her  catholic  counfellors  eight  protellants.  Among 
thefe  was  Sir  William  Cecil,  whom  flie  admitted  again  to  his 
place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  mdde  him  mailer  of  the  court  of 
ward.s.  He  was  foon  after  unanimoully  chofen  by  the  univer- 
lityof  Cambridge  to  be  their  chancellor,  which  office  had  been 
vacant  ever  fmee  the  death  of  cardinal  Pole.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  firft  parliament  the  queen  held,  and  of  all  the  fol- 
lowing parliaments  till  1571,  when  he  was  created  baron  of 
Burleigh. 

When  age  and  diftempers  began  to  wafte  him,  he  defit;ed  of 
her  majelty  to  lay  down  his  offices  : on  which  flie  vilitcd  and 
comforted  him,  and  continued  to  do  fo  during  his  laft  licknefs. 
But  h’s  difeafe,  old  age,  was  fuch  as  no  remedies  could  cure  ; 
and,  Augull  1598,  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  in  his  78th 
year.  As  to  his  writing.s,  he  is  reckoned,  by  Hollinlhtd, 
amongll  the  hiltorians  of  the  Englifti  nation.  He  wrote  two 
poems  In  Latin,  on  the  death  of  iVIargaret  Nevil,  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  queon  Catharine.  'Phey  were  printed  among 
the  “ Carmina  Sutl'ulc.  fratrnm,  in  1552,”  qtg.  A Latin 
poem  in  memory  of  'Phomas  t'haloner,  knight.  A preface  to 
queen  Catharine’s  book,  entitled,  “ 1 .amentation  of  a Sinner, 
1548,”  i2tno.  “ Precepts  or  Direblions  for  the  well-ordering 
aii(l  carriage  of  a IMan’s  Life,  16^’]."  tlarl.  Cat.  tol.  ii.  p. 
7';';.  “ Alcdiiations  on  the  Death  of  his  Lady.”  A Me- 

ditation on  the  St;'*e  of  England,  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

C'LCILIA  (St.),  the  patronefs  of  mufic,  has  been  honoured 
as  a martyr  ever  lince  the  filth  century.  Her  Itory,  as  deli- 
vered by  the  notaries  of  the  Roman  church,  and  from  them 
tranlcribcd  into  the  Golden  Legend  and  other  books  of  the  like 
kind,  fays,  that  ftic  vv'as  a Roman  lady  bom  of  noble  parents, 
about  I he  year  2 25  : that,  notwithftanding  the  had  been  converted 
4N 
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to  ChrlfHanlty,  hef  parents  married  her  to  a young  pagan  no- 
bleman named  Valerianus ; who  going  to  bed  to  her  on  the 
wedding  night,  as  the  cnjlom  is,  fays  the  boolc,  was  given  to 
underftand  by  his  fpoufe,  that  the  was  nightly  vifited  by  an 
angel,  and  that  he  muft  forbear  Iq  aj>proach  her,  otherwife  the 
angel  would  deltroy  him.  Valerianus,  fomcwhat  troubled  at 
thcl'e  words,  dehrcd  that  he  might  fee  his  rival  the  angel ; but 
his  fpoufe  told  him  that  was  impoilible,  unlefs  he  would  con- 
fent  to  be  baptized  and  become  a Chriltlan.  This  heconfented 
to;  after  which,  returning  to  his  wife,  he  found  her  in  her 
clofet  at  prayer,  and  by  her  fide,  in  the  drape  of  a beautiful 
young  man,  the  angel  clothed  with  brightnefs.  After  fome 
converfation  with  the  angel,  Valerianus  told  him  that  he  had 
a brother  named  Tiburtius,  whom  he  greatly  wiflied  to  fee  a 
partaker  of  the  grace  which  he  himfelf  had  received.  The 
angel  told  him  that  Iris  defirc  was  granted,  and  that  they  fliould 
be  both  crowned  with  martyrdom  in  a lliort  time.  Upon  this 
the  angel  vaniflred,  and  was  not  long  in  thowing  himfelf  as 
good  as  his  word  j Tiburtius  was  converted,  and  both  he  and 
his  brother  Valei-ianus  were  beheaded.  Cecilia  was  ofl’ered  her 
life  upon  condition  that  the  would  facrifice  to  the  deities  of  tl>e 
Komans  ; but  refufing,  the  was  fcalded  to  death  : or,  as  others 
fay,  Ititled  in  a diy'^  bath,  i.  e.  an  inclofure,  from  whence  the 
air  was  excluded,  haviirg  a How  fire  underneatli  It ; which  kind 
of  death  was  fometimes  intiidted  by  the  Romans  upon  women 
of  quality  who  were  criminals.  Upon  the  fpot  where  her  houfe 
flood,  is  a church  faid  to  have  been  built  by  pope  Urban  I. 
who  adminiflcred  baptifm  to  her  hufband  and  his  brother : it  is 
the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Traftevere  ; within  is  a moll  curi- 
ous painting  of  the  faint,  as  alfo  a llately  monument  with  a 
cumbent  ftatue  of  her  with  her  face  downwards.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  St.  Cecilia,  that  Ihe  excelled  inmufic;  and  that 
the  angel  who  was  thus  enamoured  of  her,  was  drawn  from 
the  celeflial  regions  by  the  charms  of  her  melody : this  has  been 
deemed  authority  fufficient  for  making  her  the  patronefs  of 
mufic  and  muficians.  The  legend  of  St.  Cecilia  has  given  fre- 
quent occafion  to  painters  and  fculptors  to  exercife  their  genius 
in  reprefentations  of  her,  playing  on  the  organ,  and  fometimes 
on  the  harp.  Raphael  has  painted  her  finging  with  a regal 
in  her  hands ; and  Domenichino  and  Mignard,  finging  and 
playing  on  the  harp. 

CECROPS,  the  founder  and  firll  king  of  Athens,  about 
the  time  of  Mofes  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews.  Pie  was  the 
firft  who  ellablilhed  civil  government,  religious  rites,  and  mar- 
riage among  the  Greeks  ; and  died  after  a reign  of  50  years. 

CEDAR,  in  botany.  See  Juniperus,  and  Pinus.  The 
fpecies  of  cedar  famous  for  its  duration,  is  that  popularly 
called  by  us  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Pinus  cedrus),  by  the  an- 
cients cedrus  viagna,  or  the  great  cedar  ; alfo  ccdrelate,  KeJfi- 
^.arr.  See  the  article  Pinus. 

CEDRENUS  (George),  a Grecian  monk,  lived  in  the  iith 
age,  and  wrote  “ Annals,  or  an  abridged  Hillory,  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenus 
emperor  of  Conllantinojile,  who  lucceeded  IVlichacl  IV.  in 
lo^y.”  This  work  is  no  more  than  an  extraft  from  feveral 
hiftorians.  'I'here  is  an  edition  of  it,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1647,  with  the  Latin  verlion  of  Xylander,  and  the  notes  of 
father  Goar  a Dominican. 

CPIDRU.S,  the  cedar-tree,  mahogany,  &c.  SeeJuNi- 
PERUs,  Pinus,  and  Swietenia. 

CEILING,  in  architefture,  the  top  or  roof  of  a lower 
room ; or  a covering  of  plallcr  over  laths  nailed  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  joitU  that  bear  the  upper  room  ; or  where  there  is 
no  upper  room,  on  joills  for  the  purpofc ; hence  called  cciling- 
jojls.  Ihe  word  ceiling  anfwers  pretty  accurately  to  the  Latin 
lacunar,  “ every  thing  over  head.”  Plallercd  ceilings  are 
much  ufed  in  Britain,  more  than  in  any  other  country : nor 
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are  they  without  their  advantages,  as  they  make  the  room 
lightfome  ; are  good  in  cafe  of  fire;  flop  the  paifage  of  thi 
dull ; lellen  the  noife  over  head ; and,  in  fummer,  make  the 
air  cooler. 

Ceiling,  in  fea  language,  denotes  the  infide  planks  of  a- 
fliip. 

CEIMELIA,  from  xE'^21,  to  be  laid  up,  in  antiquity,  de- 
notes choice  or  precious  pieces  of  furniture  or  ornaments,  re- 
ferved  or  laid  up  for  extraordinary  occafions  and  ufes;  in- 
which  fenfe,  facred  garments,  veflels,  and  the  like,  are  re- 
puted of  the  ceimelia  of  a church.  IVIedals,  antique  flones, 
figures,  manuferipts,  records,  &c.  are  the  ceimelia  of  men  of 
letters. 

CELVIELIARCHILTM,  the  repofitory  or  place  where  cei- 
melia are  preferved. 

CEIMPILIOPHYLAX,  (from  k6iuh7>»o»  and  / 

keep),  the  keeper  or  curator  of  a collecSlion  of  ceimelia  ; fome- 
times alfo  denominated  ceimcliarcha.  The  ccimeljarcha,  or 
ceimellophylax,  was  an  officer  in  the  ancient  churches  or  mo- 
nalleries,  anfwering  to  what  was  otherwife  denominated  char- 
top  ly  lax,  and  cujlos  archivorurn. 

CELANDINE,  inbotany.  See  Chelidonium. 

CELANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,. 
In  Farther  Abruzzo.  It  is  feated  a mile  from  the  lake  Celano,. 
anciently  called  Fucinus.  E.  long.  13. 39.  N.  Iat4i.36. 

CELARENT,  among  logicians,  a mode  of  fyllogifm,, 
wherein  the  major  and  conclufion  are  unlverfal  negative  pro- 
pofitions,  and  the  minor  an  univerfal  affirmative  : Thus, 

cE  None  whofe  underfianding  is  limited  can  be  om- 
nifeient. 

lA  Every  man’s  underllanding  is  limited. 
rE?it.  Therefore  no  man  is  omnifclent. 

CELASTRUS,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  monogjmla  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofee.  The  corolla 
is  pentapetalous  and  patent ; the  capfule  quinquangular  and’ 
trilocular;  the  feeds  veiled.  There  are  ii  fpccies  ; two  of 
which  are  enured  to  our  climate.  1.  The  bullatus,  an  uncer- 
tain deciduous  flirub,  is  a native  of  Virginia.  It  is  about 
four  feet  In  growth,  rifing  from  the  ground  with  feveral  ftalks,. 
which  divide  into  many  branches,  and  are  covered  with  a 
browniffi  bark.  The  leaves  are  of  a fine  green  colour,  and. 
grow  alternately  on  the  branches.  They  are  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  have  their  edges  undivided.  The  ilowers  are  produced  in 
July,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  loofc  fpikes.  They  are 
of  a white  colour,  and  in  their  native  foil  are  fuccceded 
by  very  ornamental  fcarlet  fruit ; but  with  us  this  feldom  hap- 
pens. It  is  eafily  propagated  from  feeds  fown,  about  an  inch 
deep,  in  beds  of  good  frefli  mould  made  fine.  They  feldom 
come  up  until  the  fecond,  and  fometimes  not  before  the  third, 
fpring.  It  is  alfo  propagated  by  layers ; which  work  mull  be 
performed  on  the  young  wood,  in  the  autumn,  by  a Hit  at  the 
joint.  Thefe  layers  may  be  expefted  to  llrike  nuit  by  the  au- 
tumn following ; when  they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
the  nurfery-ground.  This  Hirub  mull  have  a wcll-ffieltcrcd 
fituatlon,  otherwife  the  leaves  arc  apt  to  fall  ofl  at  the  ap- 
proach of  frofty  weather ; and  Millar  fays,,  that  growing  na- 
turally in  moift  places,  it  will  not  thrive  well  in  a dry  foil. 
2.  The  fcandais,  or  ballard  euonymus,  with,  woody,  twining 
ftalks,  rifing  by  the  help  of  neighbouring  trees  or  buffics  to  the 
height  of  12  feet.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  ferrated,  of  a plca- 
fant  green  colour,  pale,  and  veined  underneath,  and  grow  al- 
ternately on  the  branches.  The  (lowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
bunches,  from  the  (ides  of  the  branches,  near  the  ends.  They 
are  of  a greeniHi  colour,  appear  in  J unc ; and  are  fucceeded 
by  round! Hi,  red,  three-cornered  capfules,  containing  ripe  feeds, 
in  the  autumn.  I'his  fpecies  is  exceeding  hardy,  and  makes  a 
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beantlfal  appearance  among  other  trees  In  the  autumn,  by  their 
bcautilul  red  berries,  which  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  Spindle 
trei;,  and  will  be  produced  in  vail  profufion  on  the  tops  of  other 
trees,  to  the  height  of  which  thefe  plants,  by  their  twifting  pro- 
perty afpire.  Tiiey  fliould  not  be  planted  near  weak  or  ten- 
der trees,  to  climb  onj  for  they  embrace  the  llalks  fo  clofe  as 
to  bring  on  death  to  any  but  the  hardieft  trees  and  Ihrubs.  It 
is  propagated,  i.  By  laying  down  the  young  fhoots  In  the 
fpring.  By  the  autumn  they  will  have  ftruck  root,  and  may 
then  be  taken  oft’  and  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are  deftgned 
to  remain.  2.  By  feeds  j which  ftiould  be  foon  fown  after  they 
are  ripe,  otherwife  they  will  be  two  and  fometimes  three  years 
before  they  come  up.  When  theyjnake  their  appearance,  no- 
thing more  need  be  done  than  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds 
all  fummer  and  the  winter  following  5 and  in  the  fpring  the 
ftrongeft  plants  may  be  drawn  out,  and  fet  in  the  nurfery  for  a 
year,  and  then  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  deftgned 
to  remain } whilft  the  weakeft,  being  left  in  the  feed-bed  one 
year  more,  may  undergo  the  fame  difeipline.  In  Senegal  the 
negroes  ul’e  the  powder  of  the  root  as  a fpecific  again  ft  gonor- 
rhoeas, which  It  is  faid  to  cure  in  eight  or  fometimes  in  three 
days.  An  infufton  of  the  bark  of  a fpecies  of  ftatf-tree,  which 
grows  in  the  Ifte  of  France,  is  faid  to  poft'efs  the  fame  virtues. 

CELEBES,  an  ifland  of  Afta,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  like- 
wife  called  MacaftTar,  to  the  S.  of  the  Philippines,  to  the  E.  of 
Borneo,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Moluccas.  The  heat  would  be 
infupportable  but  for  the  N.  winds,  and  the  rains,  which  con- 
ftantly  fall  five  days  before  and  after  the  full  moons,  and  during 
two  months  that  the  lim  is  nearly  vertical.  The  fmits  are 
ripe  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  there  are  a great  number  of 
monkies.  The  natives  are  Mahometans,  and  the  beft  foldlers 
in  thefe  parts.  The  Dutch  have  ftrong  forts  here,  by  which 
they  keep  the.  natives  in  awe.  The  inhabitants  go  almoft 
naked.  They  are  of  an  olive  colour,  and  the  women  are  well 
fliaped  and  tolerably  handfome  j but  both  fexes  are  of  a low 
ftature.  The  long,  of  the  N.  W.  point  is  121.  o.  E.  lat.  i. 
22.  N.  See  Macass.\r. 

CELERES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a regiment  of  body-guards 
belonging  to  the  Roman  kings,  eftablifhed  by  Romulus,  and 
compofed  of  300  young  men,  chofen  out  of  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  Roman  families,  and  approved  by  the  futfrages  of  the  curiae 
of  the  people,  each  of  which  furnifhed  ten.  The  name  comes 
from  aVcT,  “ quick,  ready  5”  and  was  given  them  becaufe  of 
their  promptnefs  to  obey  the  king.  The  celeres  always  attended 
^ near  the  king’s  perfon,  to  guard  hiraj  to  be  ready  to  carry 
his  orders,  and  to  execute  them.  In  war  they  made  the 
van-guard  in  the  engagement,  which  they  always  began  firftj 
in  retreats,  they  made  the  rear-guard.  Though  the  celeres 
were  a body  of  horfe,  yet  they  ufually  difmounted,  and  fought 
on  foot ; their  commander  was  called  tribune,  or  prefeft  of  the 
celeres.  They  were  divided  into  three  troops,  of  100  each, 
commanded  by  a captain  called  centurio : their  tribune  was 
the  fecond  perfon  in  the  kingdom.  Plutarch  fays,  Numa 
broke  the  celeres  3 if  this  be  true,  they  were  foon-  re-eftabliftied  j 
for  we  find  them  under  moft  of  the  fucceeding  king.s  ; witnefs 
the  great  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  d'orquins,  and  whq  was  the 
tribune  of  the  celeres. 

CELERl,  in  bot.any,  the  Englifli  name  of  a variety  of  the 
AriUM  Gkaveolens.  The  leed  of  celeri  ftiould  be  fown  at 
two  or  three  dlft'erent  times,  the  better  to  continue  It  for  ufe 
through  the  whole  feafon  without  running  up  to  feed.  The 
firft  fowing  fliould  be  in  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  a gen- 
tle hot-bed  ; the  fecond*  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  ftimc  month, 
■which  ought  to  be  in  an  open  Ipot  of  light  earth,  where  it  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  ; the  third  time  of  lowing  fliould 
be  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  on  a moift 
kiilj  and  it  expofed  to  the  morning  fun  only,  it  will  be  fo 


much  the  better,  but  it  fliould  not  be  under  the  drip  of  trce.s. 
The  middle  of  May,  fome  of  the  plants  of  the  firft  fowing  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  for  blanching.  This  vegetable  and  its  fub- 
fequent  management  are  fo  very  generally  known  as  to  need  no 
particular  mention  in  this  place, 

Celeri,  zui/J,  (Apium  aniarfficum)  was  found  in  conft- 
derable  quantities  by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  on  the  coafl: 
of  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  like  the  garden  celeri  In  the  colour 
and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  but  the  leaves  are  of  a deeper 
green.  The  tafte  is  between  that  of  celeri  and  parfley.  It  is- 
a very  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  foup  for  feamen,  becaufe  of  its 
antifcorbutic  quality. 

CELERITY,  in  mechanics,  the  fwlftnefs  of  any  body  in 
motion.  It  is  alfo  defined  to  be  an  affeftion  of  motion,  by 
which  any  moveable  body  runs  through  a given  fpace  in  a given 
time. 

, CELESTINS,  a religious  order  fo  called  from  their  founder 
Peter  de  Meuron,  afterwards  ralfed  to  the  pontificate  under  the 
name  of  Celeftin  V.  This  Peter,  who  was  born  at  Ifemia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1215,  of  but  mean  parents,  formed 
a kind  of  community  of  his  followers  and  admirers  in  the  year 
1254 ; and  thefe  being  approved  by  Pope  Urban  IV.-  in  1264,. 
were  eredbed  into  a diftindb  order,  called  the  hermits  of  St. 
Damk?i.  Peter  de  Meuron  governed  them  till  1286,  when  his 
love  of  retirement  induced  him  to  quit  the  charge.  In  July 
1294,  the  great  reputation  of  his  fandtity  raifed  him,  though 
much  againft  his  will,  to  the  pontificate,  on  which  he  took  the 
name  of  Celeftin  V.  and  hik  order  that  of  Celejlins.  This  or- 
der pafTed  into  feveral  provinces  of  Germany.  They  have 
about  96  convents  in  Italy,  and  21  in  France,  under  the  title 
of  priories.  The  Celeftins  rife  two  hours  after  midnight,  to 
fay  matins.  They  eat  no  flefli  at  any  time,  except  when  they 
are  fick.  They  fait  every  Wednefday  and  Friday,  from  Eafter 
to  the  feaft  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crofs  5 and,  from  that 
feaft  to  Eafter,  every  day.  Their  habit  cenftfts  of  a white 
gown,  a capuche,  and  a black  fcapulary.  In  the  choir,  and 
when  they  go  out  of  the  monaftery,  they  wear  a black  cow'l 
with  the  capuche,  and  their  fliirts  are  of  ferge. 

CELETES,  or  Celet,®;,  (rom  xeXvsr  race-horfe)  In  an- 
tiquity, denote  Angle  or  faddle-horfes  3 by  way  of  contradif- 
tindtion  from  thofe  yoked  or  harneft'ed  together,  called  bigarii, . 
quadrigariiy  &c.  The  fame  denomination  is  alfo  given  to  the 
cavaliers  or  riders  on  horfeback  3 and  hence  fome  deduce  celeres, 
the  name  of  R«mulus’s  guard. 

CELEUSMA,  or  Celeuma,  In  antiquity,  the  fliout  or  cry 
of  the  feamen,  whereby  they  animated  each  other  in  their  work 
of  rowing.  The  word  is  formed  from  xeAiyeiv,  to  call,  to  give 
the  fignal. 

Celeusma  was  alfo-a  kind  of  fong  or  formula,  rehearfed  or 
played  by  the  mafter,  or  others,  to  diredl  the  ftrokes  and  move- 
ments of  the  mariners,  as  well  as  to  encourage  them  to  labour 
more  cheerfully. 

CELEUSTES,  In  ancient  navigation,  the  boatfwain  or  officer 
appointed  to  give  the  rowers  the  lignal,  when  they  were  to  jnill, 
and  when  to  ftop.  He  w'as  all'o  denominated  epopats,  and  by 
the  Romans  portifculus  3 fometimes  Amply  hortator. 

CELIBACY,  the  Itate  of  unmarried  ]ierfons.  Scaliger  de- 
rives the  w'ord  from  the  Greek  xoith,  “ bed,”  and  Autw,  linquo, 
“ I leave:”  others  fay  it  is  formed  from  codi  heatituilo',  q.  d. 
the  bhjj'cdnrjs  of  heaven.  The  ancient  Romans  ufed  all  means 
imaginable  to  difeourage  celibacy.  Nothing  was  more  ufnal 
than  for  the  cenfors  to  imjiofe  a fine  on  bachelors.  Dionyfius 
Ilalicarnairenfis  mentions  an  ancient'  conftitution  whereby  all 
jierfons  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry.  But  the  Aril  law  of 
that  kind,  of  which  we  have  any  certainty,  is  that  under 
Auguftus,  called  lev  fidia  de  viaritandis  ordinibus.  It  was 
afterwards  denominated  Papia  Popp.ra,  and  more  ulually  Jitha 
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■ Papta,  In  regard  of  feme  new  fanftlon  and  amendments  made 
to  it  under  the  conl'uls  Papins  and  Popjeus.  By  this  law,  cer- 
tain prerogatives  were  given  to  perlbns  who  had  many  chil- 
dren, and  penaliies  impofed  on  thole  who  lived  a fingle  life,  as 
that  they  fliould  be  incapable  of  receiving  legacies,  and  not 
exceeding  a certain  proportion. 

CELIBATE,  the  fame  with  celibacy;  but  it  isdhiefly  ufed 
in  (peaking  of  the  fingle  life  of  the  Pojiilh  clergy,  or  the  obli- 
gation they  are  under  to  abllain  from  marriage.  In  this  fenfe 
we  lay  the  law  of  celibate.  Monks  and  religious-take  a vow  of 
celibate;  and  what  is  nrore,  of  challity.  The  church  of  Rome 
impofes  an  univerfal  celibacy  on  all  its  blergy,  from  the  pope  to 
the  lowelt  deacon  and  fubdeacon.  The  advocates  for  this  ufage 
pretend,  that  a vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  was  required  in  the 
ancient  church  as  a condition  of  ordination,  even  from  the 
earliell  apotlolic  ages.  But  the  contrary  is  evident  from  nume- 
rous examples  of  billiops  and  archbilliops,  who  lived  in  a Hate 
of  matrimony,  without  any  iprejudice  to  their  ordination  or 
their  funftion.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  moft  of  the  apoftles 
were  married.  Some  fay  all  of  them,  except  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John.  (Jthers  fay  St.  Taul  himfelf  was  married,  becaufe  he 
writes  to  his  yoke-felhyiu,  vvhom  they  interpret  his  wife.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  -in  the  next  ages  after  the.apoftles,  we  have 
accounts  of  certain  married  billiops,  prelbyters,  and  deacons, 
without  any  reproof  or  mark  of  diflionour  fet  on  them.  The 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  however,  appears  of  an  ancient  ftand- 
ing,  if  not  of  command  and  necellity,  yet  as  of  counfel  and 
choice.  But  as  it  is  clearly  neither  of  divine  nor  apoftolical 
infiitution,  it  is  at  firft  hard  to  conceive  from  what  motive  the 
court  of  Rome  perfilled  fo  very  obllinately  to  impofe  this  in- 
•juntlion  on  the  clerg}^  But  we  are  to  obferve  that  this  was  a^ 
leading  Hep  to  the  execution  of  the  projfe6l  formed  of  making 
the  clergy  independent  of  princes,  and  rendering  them  a fepa- 
rate  body  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  In  effecT,  while 
priefts  had  children,  it  was  very  dilHcult  to  prevent  their  de- 
pendence on  princes,  whole  favours  have  Inch  an  influence  on 
private  men ; but  having  none,  they  were  more  at  liberty  to 
adhere  to  the  Pope. 

CELIDOGRAPHIA,  the  defeription  of  the  fpots  which 
appear  on  the  furfaces  of  the  fun  and  planets.  See  Astko- 

KOMY. 

CELL,  CELLA,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a place  or  apart- 
ment ufually  under  ground,  and  vaulted,  in  which  were  Itored 
up  fome  fort  of  necelluries,  as  wine,  honey,  and  the  like ; and 
according  to  which  it  was  called  Celia  Vinaria,  Olearia,  Mcl- 
laria,  &c.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  celare,  to 
-conceal . 

Cella  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  lodge  or  habitation  of  a com- 
mon proftitute,  as  being  anciently  under  ground,  hence  alfo 
denominated  fornix. 

Intravit  caVuluvi  ’velcri  centone  lupanar, 

Et  ecllam  vacuam.  Juv.  Sat.  vi,  ver.  121. 

On  which  jdace  an  ancient  fcholiaft  remarks,  that  the  names  of 
the  whores  v/cre  written  on  the  doors  of  their  feveral  cells  ; by 
which  we  learn  the  meaning  of  inferipta  cella  in  Martial, 
lib.  xi.  ep.  46. 

Cella  was  alfo  applied  to  the  bed-chambers  of  domelllcs 
and  fervants  ; probably  as  being  low  and  narrov/.  Cicero,  in- 
veighing againll  the  luxury  of  Anthony,  fays,  the  beds  in  the  very 
cellae  of  his  fervants  were  ff>read  v.dth  pompous  purple  coverlets. 

Cella  is  alfo  applied  to  the  members  or  apartments  of 
baths.  Of  thefe  there  were  three  principal,  called  frigtdarlu, 
tepidaria,  and  caldaria  ; to  which  may  be  added  a fourth,  called 
cella  ajfa,  and  fometimes  fudatoria. 

Cella  likewife  fignified  the  adyta,  or  inmoft  and  moft  re- 
ttired  parts  of  temples,  wherein  the  images  of  the  gods  to  whom 
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the  edifices  were  confeCrated  wece  preferred.  In  this  fenfe  wc 
■ meet  with  cella  fovis,  cella  Concordia;,  &c. 

Cr.LL  is  alfo  ufed  for  a lefl'er  or  fubordinate  fort  of  minifter 
dependent  on  a great  one,  by  which  it  was  erefted,  and  conti- 
nues Hill  to  be  governed.  The  great  abbeys  in  England  had 
moft  of  them  cells  in  p.laces  diftant  from  the  mother  abbey,  to 
which  they  were  accountable,  and  from  which  they  received 
their  luperiors.  The  alien  priories  in  England  were  cells  to 
abbeys  in  Normandy,  France,  Italy,  &c.  The  name  «// was 
alfo  given  to  rich  and  conTiderable  monafteries  not  dependent  on 
any  other. 

Cell  fignifies  alfo  a little  apartment  or  chamber,  fuch  as 
thofe  wherein  the  ancient  monks,  folitaries,  and  hermits, . lived  In 
retirement.  Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  i.  e. 

a prijon,  or  place  where  any  thing  is  lliut  up.  The  fame 
name  is  ftlll  retained  in  certain  monafteries.  The  dormitory  is 
frequently  divided  into  fo  many  cells  or  lodges.  The  Carthu- 
lians  have  each  a feparate  houfe,  which  ferves  them  as  a cell. 
The  hall  wherein  the  Roman  conclave  is  held,  is  divided,  by 
partitions,  into  cells,  for  the  feveral  cardinals  to  lodge  in. 

Cell  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  little  divifions  in  honey- 
combs, which  arc  always  regular  hexagons.  See  Bee.' 

Cell,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  the  hollow  places  between 
the  partitions  in  the  pods,  hulks,  and  other  ffed-vefi'els  of  plants: 
according  as  there  is  one,  two,  three,  &c.  of  thefe  cells,  the 
veftel  is  laid  to  be  unilocular,  bilocular,  triloculai',  &c. 

Cells,  in  anatomy,  little  bags,  or  bladders,  in  which  the 
fluids  are  lodged ; called  loculi,  cellula,  &c.  Thu^  the  celluke 
adipojee  arc  the  little  cells  containing  the  fat, 

CELLAR  (Ccllarium),  In  ancient  writers,  denotes  the  fame 
with  cella,  viz.  a confervatory  of  eatables,  or  drinkables.  Cellar 
difl'ers  from  vault,  as  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  be  deeper,  the 
former  being  frequently  little  below  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
In  this  fenfe,  ccllarium  only  dift'ered  from  penus,  as  the  for- 
mer was  only  a ftore-houfe  for  feveral  days,  the  latter  for  a long 
time.  Thus  It  is,  the  ba61roperatne,  a fort  of  ancient  Cynics, 
are  laid  by  St.  Jerome  to  carry  cellar  about  with  them. 

Ccllarium  alfo  denoted  an  allowance  of  bread,  wine,  oil,  or 
other  provifion,  furnilhed  out  of  the  cella,  to  the  ufe  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  and  his  officers,  &rc.  in  which  fenfe, 
the  word  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  annona. 

Cellars,  in  modern  building,  are  the  loweft  rooms  in  a 
houfe,  the  ceilings  of  w'hich  ixfually  lie  level  with  the  furfafe 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  houfe  is  built;  or  they  are  fitxi- 
ated  under  the  jxavement  before  the  houfe,  efpccially  in  ftreets 
and  fquares.  Cellars,  and  other  places  vaulted  under  ground, 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  hypogaa : the  Italians  ftill  call  them 
fundi  delle  cafe. 

CELLARER,  or  Cellerer,  Ccllcrarius  or  Cellarius,  an 
officer  in  monafteries,  to  whom  belong  the  care  and  procuring 
provilions  for  the  convent.  ^ The  denomination  is  laid  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  where  cellarius  denotes  an  ex- 
aminer of  accounts  and  expences.  The  ccllcrarius  was  one  of 
the  four  ohedientiarii,  or  great  officers  of  monafteries : under 
his  ordering  was  the  pijlrinum  or  bakehoufe,  .and  the 
hracinum,  or  brewhoufe.  In  the  richer  houfes  there  were  par- 
ticular lands  fet  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  his  office,  called 
in  ancient  writings  ad  cihum  monacboniiu.  Phe  ccllcrarius  was 
a great  man  in  the  convent.  His  whole  office  in  ancient  times 
hud  a refpecT  to  that  origin  : he  was  to  fee  his  lord’s  corn  got 
in,  and  laid  up  in  granaries.;  and  his  appointment  confifted  la 
a certain  proportion  thcrccjf,  ufually  fixed  .at  a thirteenth  part 
of  the  whole,  together  with  a furred  gown,  d’he  office  of  cel- 
larer then  only  dift'ered  in  name  from  thofe  of  baillft'and  miii- 
ftrel;  excepting  that  the  cellarer  had  the  receipt  of  his  lord's 
rents  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  jurifdiftion. 

Cellarer  was  alfo  an  officer  in  chapters,  tow'hom  belonged  . 
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the  care  of  the  temporals,  and  particularly  the  diftrlbuting  of 
bread,  wine,  and  money,  to  canons,  on  account  of  their  attend- 
ance in  the  choir.  In  fome  places  he  was  called  cellarer,  in 
others  burfer,  and  in  others  currier. 

CELLARIUS  (Chrillopher),  was  born  in  1638,  at  Smal- 
cade  in  Franconia,  of  which  town  his  father  was  minifter.  He 
was  lucceflively  rettor  of  the  colleges  at  Weymar,  Zeits,  and 
Ivlerlbourg  : and  the  king  of  Pruliia  having  founded  an  uni- 
verfity  at  Halle  in  1693,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  be  profeilbr 
of  eloquence  and  hiftory  there,  where  he  compofcd  the  greateft 
part  of  his  works.  His  great  application  to  ftudy  haltened  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  5 for  it  is  laid  he  would  fpend  whole  days 
‘and  nights  together  at  his  books,  without  any  attention  to  his 
health,  or  even  the  calls  of  nature.  His  works  relate  to  gram- 
mar, geography,  hiftory,  and  the  oriental  languages  3 and  the 
number  of  them  is  amazing.  He  died  in  I7°7- 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto),  an  eminent  ftatuary,  who  was  bred 
a jeweller  and  goldfmith,  but  fee  ms  to  have  had  an  extraordi- 
nary genius  for  the  ftne  arts  in  general.  He  was  cotemporary 
with  Michael  Angelo,  and  Julio  Romano,  and  was  employed 
by  popes,  kings,  and  other  princely  patrons  of  fciences  and 
arts,  lo  highly  cultivated  in  the  days  of  Leo  X.  and  Charles  V. 
Ibme  of  his  productions  being  efteemed  moft  exquifite.  He  lived 
to  a very  confiderable  old  age  j and  his  life,  almoft  to  the  laft, 
was  a continued  Icene  of  adventure,  perfecution,  and  misfor- 
tune, truly  wonderful.  He  wrote  his  own  hiftory,  which  was 
not,  however,  publifhed  till  the  year  1730,  probably  on  account 
of  the  excelTive  freedom  with  which  he  therein  treated  many 
diftinguifhed  perlbiiages  of  Italy  and  other  countries.  It  was 
tranllated  into  Englilh  by  Dr.  Nugent  in  1771,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred,  as  it  will  not  admit  of  an  abridgment  fuit- 
able  to  our  plan, 

CELLULAR,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  applied  to  any  thing 
confiding  of  fingle  cells. 

Cellular  SeeAsATOMY,  p,  186. 

CELOSIA,  COCK.S-COMB  j a genus  of  the  monog)mia order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mijcellanece.  The  calyx 
is  triphyllousj  the  corolla  is  five-petalled  in  appearance  3 the 
fiainina  are  conjoined  at  the  bafe  to  the  plaited  neblarium  3 the 
capfule  gaping  horizontally.  I’here  are  eight  fpecies,  of  which 
the  molt  worthy  of  notice  is  the  crijiata,  or  common  cocks- 
comb, fo  called,  on  account  of  its  crefted  head  of  flowers,  re- 
fembling  a cock’s  comb  3 of  thefc  there  are  a great  variety  of 
f|)ecics.  The  principal  colours  of  their  flowers  are  red,  pur- 
ple, yellow,  and  white : but  there  are  fome  whofe  heads  are 
variegated  with  two  or  three  colours.  The  heads  are  tomelimes 
divided  like  a plume  of  feathers,  and  are  of  a beautiful  fcarlet 
colour.  Thefc  plants  are  very  tender  exotics,  and  require  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  cultivate  them  in  this  country.  Three 
hot-beds  muft  be  prepared  5 a fmall  one  in  March,  on  which  to 
raife  the  plants  an  inch  or  two  in  height  3 a fecond  in  Ajiril,  of 
larger  diinenlions,  in  which  to  Iranfplant  them  when  proper  3 
and  a third  in  May  for  a large  frame,  to  receive  them  tranf- 
planted  into  pots,  to  remain  till  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  July  to  grow  to  full  fize.  All  of  thefe  hot-beds  muft  be 
covered  with  frames  and  glafles,  and  have  five  or  fix  inches 
depth  of  fine  rich  light  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  feed  and 
plants  3 and  in  the  fecc/iid  and  third  hot-bed,  the  frames  mull 
occalionally  be  raifed  or  augmented,  according  as  the  plants 
lhall  rile  in  height. 

CELSIA,  in  botany  3 a gtenus  of  the  angiofpermia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  3 and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridee.  The  calyx  is 
<iuinqucpartitc 5 the  corolla  whecl-fhaped  3 the  filaments  bearded 
j the  capfule  bilocular. 

Vo^  Cornelius),  a celebrated  phyficlan  of  the 
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firft  century,  who  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  in  elegant 
Latin.  He  was  the  Hippocrates  of  the  I/atins  5 and  Quintilian 
gives  him  a high  charaCber.  The  great  Boerhaave  tells  us, 
that  Celfus  is  one  of  the  bell  authors  of  antiquity  for  letting 
us  into  the  true  meaning  and  opinions  of  Hippocrates  3 and 
that  without  him,  the  writings  of  this  father  of  phyfic  would 
be  often  unintelligible  and  often  milunderftood.  He  ftiows 
us  alfo  how  the  ancients  cured  difeaf'es  by  fricdlon,  bathing, 
&c.  His  eight  books  de  Medicina  have  been  feveral  times 
printed.  The  Elzevir  edition,  in  the  year  1650,  by  Vander 
Linden,  is  the  befl,  as  being  entirely  corrected  from  his  ma- 
nuferipts. 

Celsus,  an  Epicurean  philofopher,  in  the  fecond  century. 
He  wrote  a work  againft  the  Chriltians,  entitled.  The  true  Dif- 
courfe-,  to  which  Origen,  at  the  delire  of  Ambrofe  his  friend, 
wrote  a learned  anfwer.  To  this  philofopher  Lucian  dedicated 
his  Pfeudomanies. 

CELTiE,  or  Celtes,  an  ancient  nation,  by  wdilch  moft  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  thought  to  have  been  peopled.  The 
compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  are  of  opinion  that  they  are 
defeended  from  Gomer  the  cldeft  fon  of  Japhet,  the  fon  of 
Noah.  They  think  that  Gomer  fettled  in  the  province  of 
Phrygia  in  Afia3  Aflikenaz  his  eldefl  fon,  or  Togarmah  his 
youngeft,  or  both,  in  Armenia,  and  Riphath  the  fecond  fon  in 
Cappadocia.  bVhen  they  fpread  themfelves  wider,  they  feem 
to  have  moved  regularly  in  columns  without  interfering  with  or 
difturbing  their  neighbours.  The  defeendants  of  Gomer,  or  the 
Celtae,  took  the  left  hand,  infenfibly  fpreading  themfelves 
weftward  towards  Poland,  Hungary,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain  3 while  the  defeendants  of  Magog,  Gomer's  brother, 
moving  eaftward,  peopled  Tartar)'.  In  this  large  European 
tract,  the  Celtes  began  to  appear  a powerful  nation  under  a 
regular  monarchy',  or  rather  under  feveral  confiderable  king- 
doms. Mention  is  made  of  them  indeed  in  fo  many  parts  of 
Europe,  by  ancient  geographers  and  hiftorians,  that  Ortelius 
took  Celtica  to  be  a general  name  for  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  made  a map  of  it  bearing  this  title.  In  thole  parts  of  Afia, 
which  they  poflelfed,  as  well  as  in  the  difterent  parts  of  Europe, 
the  Celtes  went  by  various  names.  In  Lelfer  Afia  they  were 
known  by  the 'names  of  Titans  and  Sacks;  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  by'  thofe  of  CymmerJans,  Cymbri.ins,  izc.  and 
in  the  fouthern  parts  they  were  called  Celtes,  Gauls,  or  Gala- 
tians. With  refpedl  to  the  government  of  the  Celtes  we  are 
entirely  in  the  dark.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  curates,  and 
afterwards  druids  and  bards,  were  the  interpreters  of  their 
laws  3 judged  all  caufes  whether  criminal  or  civil  3 and  their 
fentence  was  reckoned  fo  facred,  that  whoever  refufed  to  abide 
by  it,  was  by'  them  excluded  from  atfifting  at  their  facred  rites  3 
after  which  no  man  dared  converfe  with  him  3 fo  that  this  ]m- 
nifliment  was  reckoned  the  mull  fevere  of  all,  even  feverer  than 
death  itfelf. 

Celtes,  certain  ancient  Inftruments  of  a wedge-like  form, 
of  which  feveral  have  been  difeovered  in  ditierent  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  Antiquarians  have  generally  attribuled  them 
tothcCeltac3  but,  not  agreeing  as  to  their  uf'e,  dillinguiflied 
them  by'  the  above  unmeaning  appellation.  But  IVIr.  Whi- 
taker makes  it  jrrobable,  that  they  were  Brilifli  battle-axes.  See 
BATTLE-y/.r. 

CELTIS,  in  botany  3 a genus  of  the  monoecia  order,  be- 
longing  to  the  poh'gamia  clafs  of  plants  5 and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  53d  order,  Seabrula;.  It  is  an 
hermaphrodite  plant:  The  leinale  calyx  is  quinquepartite 3 
there  is  no  corolla  5 there  are  live  llamina,  and  two  llvics. 
The  fruit  is  a monofpermous  plum.  In  the  male,  there  is  no 
ealyx  : the  corolla  is  hexajretalous  3 ihcre  are  fix  llamina,  and 
an  embryo  of  a pillillum.  I’hcre  are  ^\\rcc  fpecics,  all  of  them 
deciiluous,  viz,  i . The  Aujlralis  or  bouthern  Ccltis,  a decidu- 
4O 
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•-.IS  tree,  native  of  Africa  and  the  South  of  Europe.  2.  The 
or  Weftern  Cehis,  a native  of  Virginia.  And,  3. 
The  Oricnialis  or  Eatiern  Celtis,  a native  of  Armenia.  The 
two  firii  fpecies  grow  with  large,  fair,  ftraight  ftemsj  their 
branches  are  numerous  and  ditfufe  5 their  bark  is  of  a darkilh 
grey  Colour  j their  leaves  are  of  a pleafant  green  5 three  or  four 
inches  long,  deeply  ferrated,  and  in  a narrow  point,  nearly 
rcfembling  the  leaves  of  the  common  Hinging  nettle,  and  con- 
tinue on  the  trees  till  late  in  the  autumn  j fo  that  one  may  eafily 
conceive  what  an  agreeable  variety  thefc  tiees  would  make. 
Add  to  this,  their  thade  is  admirable  : the  leaves  arc  late  in 
the  fpring  before  they  ihow  themfelves  j but  they  make  amends 
for  this,  by  retaining  their  verdure  till  near  the  dole  of 
autnnm,  and  then  do  not  refemble  moft  deciduous  trees,  whofe 
leaves  fhew  their  approaching  fall  by  the  change  of  their  co- 
lour; but  cnntiriue  to  exhibit  themfelves  of  a pleafant  green 
even  to  the  la!*..  Hanbury  fjieaks  highly  of  the  celtis  as  a 
timber  tree  : he  fays,  “ The  wmod  of  the  Lote-tree  is  extremely 
durable.  In  Italy  they  make  their  Hute.s,  pipes,  and  other 
wind  inftruments  of  it.  With  us  the  coach-makers  ufe  it  for 
the  frames  of  their  vehicles.”  Millar  mentions  alfo  the  wood 
(d'the  Uccidentalis  being  ufed  by  the  coach-makers.  The  third 
fpecies  will.growvto  about  twelve  feet;  and  the  branches  are  nu- 
merous, fmooth,  and  of  a greeniflr  colour.  The  leaves  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  other  forts,  though  they  are  of  a thicker  texture, 
and  of  a lighter  green.  The  Howers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  on  flender  footftalks : they  are  yellowiih,  appear  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  large  yellow  fruit.  All 
the  fpecies  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  ripen  in  England, 
it*  they  have  a favourable  autumn ; but  the  foreign"feeds  are 
the  moil  certain  of  producing  a crop.  Thefe  feeds  iliould  be 
Ibwn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  either  in  boxes,  or  in  a fine 
warm  border  of  rich  earth,  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When 
by  proper  management  they  have  iliot  to  a good  height,  and 
have  acquired  fo  much  hardinefs  as  to  need  no  other  care  than 
to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  for  tw'o  or  three  years,  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  fet  in  the 
nurfery,  to  be  trained  up,  for  large  ftandards.  The  beft  feafon 
for  planting  out  thefe  fiandard  trees  is  the  latter  end  of  Ofto- 
ber,  or  beginning  of  November;  and  in  performing  that 
operation,  the  ufual  rules  muft  be  carefully  obferved.  The 
toil  for  the  lote-tree  iliould  be  light,  and  in  good  heart;  and 
the  fituation  ought  to  be  well  defended,  the  young  Ihoots  being 
ver)'  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  winter’s  frolls. 

CEiNIENT,  in  a general  fenfe,.  any  glutinous  fubflance  ca- 
pable of  uniting  and  keeping  things  together  in  clofe  cohefion. 
In  this  fenfe  the  word  cemevl  comprehends  mortar,  folder, 
glue,  Nc.  but  has  been  generally  rctlrained  to  the  compofitions 
uf’ed  for  bolding  together  broken  glafles,  china,  and  earthen- 
ware. For  this  purpole  the  juice  of  garlic  is  recommended 
as  exceedingly  projier,  being  both  very  Itrong,  and,,  if  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  w'ith  care,  leaving  little  or  no  mark.  Quick- 
lime and  the  white  of  an  egg  mixed  together  and  expeditioully 
ufed,  are  alfo  very  projier  for  this  purpole.  Dr.  Lewds  re- 
commends a mixture  of  (jnicklimc  and  cheefe  in  the  following 
manner  “ Sweet  cheefe  fhaved  thin,  and  llirred  with  boiling 
hut  water,  changes  into  a tenacious  llirae,  v/hich  does  not 
mingle  with  the  water.  Worked  with  frelh  parcels  of  hot 
water,  and  then  mixed  upon  a hot  ftone  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  undaked  lime,  into  the  confiftence  of  a paftc,  it  proves 
a (trong  and  durable  cement  for  wood,  ftone,  earthen-ware, 
and  glate.  When  thoroughly  dry,  which  will  he  in  two  or 
three  days,  it  is  not  in  the  Icaft  adled  upon  by  water.  Cheefe 
barely  beat  with  (juick-Hme,  as  dircdled  by  fome  of  the  chemifts 
fur  luting  cracked  glafles,  is  not  near  fo  efficacious.”  A com- 
pofition  of  the  drying  oil  of  llnfeed  and  white-lead,  is  alfo  ufed 
firr  the  fame  purpofes,  but  is  greatly  inferior. 
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CipiENT  in  building,  is  ufed  to  denote  any  kind  of  martar 
of  a ftronger  kind  than  ordinary.  The  cement  commonly  ufed 
is  of  two  kinds ; hot,  and  cold.  The  hot  cement  is  mads  of 
rofin,  bees-wax,  brick-duft,  and  chalk  boiled  together.  The 
bricks  to  be  cemented  are  heated,  and  rubbed  one  upon  another, 
with  cement  between  them.  The  cold  cement  is  that  above 
deferibed  for  cementing  china,  &c.  which  is  fometimes,  though 
rarely,  employed  in  building. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Homan  buildings  are  found  to  co- 
here fo  ftrongly,  that  moft  people  have  imagined  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  fome  kind  of  mortar,  which,  in  com- 
parifon  of  ours,  might  juftly  be  called  cement-,  and  that  to  our 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  materials  they  ufed,  is  owing  the 
great  inferiority  of  modern  buildings  in  their  durability.  In 
1770,  one  M.  Lorriot,  a Erenchman,  pretended  to  have  dif- 
covered  the  fecret  of  the  ancient  cement,  which,  according  to 
him,  was  no  more  than  a mixture  of  powdered  qnick-lhne  with 
lime  which  had  been  longflaJced  and  kept  under  water.  The 
flaked  lime  was  firft  to  be  made  up  with  land,  earth,  brick- 
duft,  See.  into  mortar  after  the  common  method,  and  then 
about  a third  part  of  quick-lime  in  powder  was  added  to  the  • 
mixture.  'This  produced  an  almoft  inllantancous  petrification,, 
Ibmcthing  like  what  i.s  called  the  Jetting  of  alabafter,  but  in'  a 
much  ftronger  degree ; and  v/as  poftelfed  of  many  wonderfuT 
qualities  needlel's  here  to  relate,  feeing  it  Iras  never  been  known- 
to  fucceed  with  any  other  perfon  who  tried  it.  According  to.* 
hlr.  Anderfori,  the  hardnefs  of  lime,  or  its  becoming  a cement,: 
depends  entlrcN  on  the  formation  and  perfeftion  of  its  cvyftals,- 
and  alfo  on  the  hardnefs  of  the  fubftances  which  are  entangled* 
among  them.  The  additional  matter  employed  in  making 
mortar,  luch  as  fund,  brick-duft,  &c.  ferve  only  for  a purpole. 
fimilar  to  what  is  anl'wered  by  flicks  put  into  a veftel  full  of  anys 
laline  Iblution,  namely,  to  aftbrd  the  cryftals  an  opportunity 
of  faltening  themfelves  upon  it.  If  therefore  the  matter  inter-* 
pofed  between  the  cryftals  of  the  lime  is  of  a friable,  brittle 
nature,  fuch  as  brick-duft  or  chalk,  the  mortar  will  be  of  a 
weak  and  imperfebl  kind ; but  when  the  particles  are  hard,! 
angular,  and  very  difficult  to  be  brolien,  fuch  as  thofe  of  river, 
or  pit-fand,  the  mortar  turns  out  exceedingly  good  and  ftrong.. 
Sea-fand  is  found  to  be  an  improper  material  for  mortar,  which: 
is  aferibed  to  its  being  lels  angular  than  the  other  kinds.  That 
the  cryflalllzation  may  be  the  more  perfebl,.  a large  quantity  of 
water  is  required,  and  alfo.  that  the  ingredients  be  pcrfebllyv 
mixed  together,  and  the  drying  effebted  in  as  How.  a manner  aa 
polfible.  An  attention  to  thefe  circumftances,  the  author  above-i- 
mentioned  thinks,  would  make  the  buildings  of  the  moderns 
equally  durable  with  thofe  of  the  ancients ; and  from  what ' 
remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  works,  he  thinks  a very  ftrong 
proof  of  his.  hypothefis  might  be  adduced.  The  great  thick- 
nefs  of  their  walls  neccliarily  required  a vaft  length  of  time  to 
dry.  The  middle  of  them  was  compofed  of  pebbles  thrown  in 
at  random,  and  which  have  evidently  had  mortar  lb  thin  as  to 
he.  poured  in  among  them.  By  this  means  a great  quantity  of  ; 
the  lime  would  be  diftblved,  and  the  cig’ftallization  performed  iui 
the  moft  perfebl  manner;  and  the  indefatigable  pains  and  per-- 
feverance  for  which  the  Homans  were  lb  remarkable  in  all  their  1 
undertakings,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  would  tak«-  s 
care  to  have  the  ingredients  mixed. together  as  well  as  polfible  ; 
The  confcquence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  buildings  formed  ii  1 . 
this  manner  are  all  as  firm,  as  if  cut  out  of  a Iblid  rock  ; 
the  mortar  being  as  hard,  or  harder  than  the  Hones  them- 
felvcs. 

Notwithftanding  the  had  fuccefs  of  thofe  who  have  attempte: 
to  repeat  M.  Eorriot’s  experiments,.  Dr.  Black,  huwever,  in. 
forms  us,  that  a cement  of  this  kind  is  prabticahle.  It  i ' 
done,  he  faj's,  by  jwwdering  the  lime  while  hot  from  th 
kiln,  and  throwing  it  into  a thin  paftc  of  land  and  water. 
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^vhlcl?,  not  flaking  immediately,  abforbs  -the  ■ water  from  the 
mortar  by  degrees,  and  forms  a very  hard  mafs.  “ It  is  plain 
(he  adds)  that  the  ftrength  of  this  mortar  depends  on  ufing  the 
lime  hot  or  frefh  from  the  kiln.”  By  mixing  together  gypfum 
and  quick-lime,  and  then  adding  water,  we  may  form  a ce- 
ment of  tolerable  hardnefs,  and  which  apparently  might  be 
ufed  to  advantage  in  making  troughs  for  holding  water,  or 
lining  fmall  canals  for  it  to  run  in.  Mr.  WIegleb  fays,  that 
a good  mortar  or  cement,  which  will  not  crack,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  mixing  three  parts  of  this  magma  of  flaked  lime 
with  one  of  powdered  gj'pfum  ; but  adds,  that  it  is  ufed  only  in 
a dr)'  fituatioH.  A mixture  of  tarras  with  flaked  lime  ac- 
quires in  time  a ftony  hardnefs,  and  may  be  ufed  for  preventing 
water  from  entering.  Dr.  Williams’s  patent  mortar  confills 
of  qlb.  of  the  frefli  curd  of  cheefe,  lalb.  of  flaked  lime  in 
hne  powder,  84  lb.  of  fliarp  fand,  and  lolb.  of  water.  See 
iUouTAK  and  Stucco. 

Cement,  among  engravers,  jewellers,  &c.  is  the  fame  with 
the  hot  cement  ufed  in  building ; and  is  ufed  for  keeping  the 
metals  to  be  engraven  firm  to  the  block.,  and  alfo  for  filling  up 
what  is  to  be  chill'elcd. 

Cement,  chemillry,  Is  ufed  to  fignify  all  thofe  powders 
and  pallcs  with  w'hich  any  body  is  furrounded  in  pots  or 
crucibles,  and  which  are  capable-  by  the  help  of  fire  of  pro- 
ducing changes  upon  that  body.  'I'hey  are  made  of  various 
materials  5 and  are  ufed  for  dift'erent  purpofes,  as  for  parting 
gold  from  filver,  converting  Iron  Into  Heel,  copper  into  brafs  ; 
and  by  cementation  more  confiderable  changes  can  be  eflefted 
iqjon  bodies,  than  by  applying  to  them  liquids  of  any  kind; 
becaufe  the  a£Uve  matters  are  then  in  a ftate  of  vapour,  and 
aflifted  by  a ver)'  confiderable  degree  of  heat.  The  earthen  pots 
uXed  in  the  cementation  of  metals,  are  called  Cement-pois. 

CEMETERY,  jvciuaTjjpai’,  from  xnuaii  to  Jlccp : a place 
fet  apart  or  confecrated  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Anciently 
none  were  buried  in  churches  or  church-yards : it  was  even 
unlaw’ful  to  enter  cities,  and.  the  cemeteries  were  without  the 
walls.  Among  the  primitive  Chriftians  ihefe  were  held  in 
great  veneration. . It  even,  appears  from.  Eufebius  and  Tertul- 
lian,  that,  in  the  early  ages,  they  aficmbled  for  divine  worfliip 
in  the  cemeteries.  Valerian  feems  to  have  confifeafed  the  ce- 
meteries and  other  places  of  divine  woiihip,  but  -they  were 
reftored  again  by  Galllenus.  As  the  martyrs  were  buried  in 
thefe  places,  the  . Chriflians  chofe  them  for  building  churches 
on,  when  Conflnnline  eftabliflied  their  religion;  and  hence 
fome  derive  the  rule  which  ftlll  obtains  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
never  to  confecrate  an  altar  without  putting  under  it  the 
relics  of  fome  faint,  d’he  pra6Iice  of  confecraling  cemeteries 
i.s  .of  fome  antiquity.  The  bifliop  walked  round  It  In . pro- 
cdfion,  w'i'h  the  crozier  or  pafforal  liaff  in  his  hand,  the- holy 
water  put  being  carried  before,  out  of  which  the  afperfions 
were  made. 

CENCHRUS,  inbotany;  a. genus  of  the  moncccia  order, 
belonging,  to  the,  polygamia  clafs  of  jilants;  and  In  the 
mitural  method  ranking  under  the  qlh  order,-  Gramma.  The 
involucrum  is  lacinialed,  and  echinated,  or  befet  with  fmall 
prickles,  and  bitlorous.  The  calyx  is  a billorous  glume,  with 
one  floret  male,  and . the  other  .hermaphrodite.  The  herma- 
phrodite corolla  is  a poinllds  glunre;  there  are  three  llamina; 
one  teed  : the  male  corolla  a jiointlds  glume  ; with  three  11. i- 
mina. 

CENEGILD,  in  the  Saxon  antiquities,  an  expiatory  muld;, 
paid  by  one  who  killed  a man,  to  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed. 

I he  w'ord  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  chmc,  c.  cognatw, 

“ relation,”  and  eIW,  folulw,  “ payment.” 

GENOBITK.  See  Coenobite. 

CEN.OiAril,  in  antiquity,  an  empty  tomb,  crc£lcd  by 
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way  of  honour  to  the  deceafed.  It  is  difringuiflied  from  a fc- 
pulchre,  in  which  a coffin  was  depofiled.  Of  thefe  there  were 
two  forts  ; one  for  thofe  who  had,  and  another  for  thofe  who 
had  not  been  honoured  with  funeral  rites  in  another  jdace. 
The  fign  whereb)'  honorary  fepulchres  were  diltinguillied  from 
others,  was  commonly  the  wreck  of  a lliip,  to  denote  the  de- 
ceafe  of  the  perfon  in  I'ome  foreign  country. 

CENSER,  in  antiquity,  a vafe  containing  incenfe  to  be 
ufed  In  facrilices.  Cenfer  is  chiefly  ufed  in  i'peaking  of  the 
Jewifh  worfliip.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  is  more 
frequently  called  thurihulum,  XiQaiarnr,  and  acerra.  The  Jewilli 
cenfer  was  a fmall  lort  of  chaffing-difh,  covei-ed  with  a dome, 
and  fufpended  by  a chain.  Jofephus  tells  us,  that  Solom.on 
made  twenty  thoufand  gold  cenfers  for  the  temple  of  J-emfalem, 
to  offer  perfumes  in,  and  fifty  thoufand  others  to  carry  fire  in. 

CENSIO,  in  antiquity,  the  aft  or  oHice  of  the  cenfor.  See 
Census.  Cenfio  included  both-  the  rating  or  valuing  a man'* 
eftate,  and  the  impofing  mulfts  and  penaUies. 

Ci.'ssio-Hujlaria,  a punilhment  infiifted  on  a Roman  fol- 
dicr  for  fome  offence,  as  lazincfs  or  luxury,  whereby  his  haj},i 
or  fpear  was  talien  from  him,  and  confequently  his- wages  and 
hopes  of  jireferment  flojiped. 

CENSITUS,.  a perfon  oenfed,  or  entered  in  the  cenfual 
tables.  See  Census.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  civil  law  for  a 
fervile  fort  of  tenant,  who  jiaj's  capitation  to  his  lord  for  the 
lands  he  holds  of  him,  and  is  entered  as  fuch  in  the  lord's  rent- 
roll.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with., 
cap'itc  ccnfns,  or  capite' cenfitus.  See  Capite  Crnf,. 

CENSOR,  from  cenjere  to  ‘Tee”  or  “ perceive,”  one  of  the 
prime  magiftrates  of  ancient  Rome.  Their  bufinefs  was  to 
regifter  the  effefts  of  the  Roman,  citizens,  to  impofe  taxes  in 
proportion  to  what  each  man  polleffcd,  and  to  take  cognizance 
or  infpeftion  of  the  manners  of  the  citizens.  In  confequence 
of  this  laft  part  of  their  office,  they  had  a power  to  cenfure  vice 
or  imhiorallty,  by  inflifting  fome  public  mark  of  ignominy  on 
the  offender.  They  had  even  a power  to  create  the  pnneeps  jena- 
itis,  and  to  expel  frofn  the  fenate  fuch  as  they  deemed  unwor- 
thy of  that  office.  This  power  they  fometimes  exercifed  without 
fuffident  grounds ; and  therefore  a law  was  at  length  palled, 
that  no  fenator  ffiould  be  degraded  or  difgraced  in  any  manner, 
until  he  had  been  formally  accufed  and  found  guilty  by  both 
the  cenfors.  It  was  alfo  a part  of  the  cenfurian  jurlfdiftion, 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  fenate,  upon  any  remarkable  de- 
ficiency in  their  number ; to  let  out  to  farm  all  the  lands,  re- 
venues, and  cuftoms  of  the  republic;  and  to  contrail  witii 
artificers  for  the  charge  of  building  and  repairing  all  the  public 
works  and  edifices  both  in  Rome  and  the  colonies  of  Italy. 
In  all  jiarts  of  their  office,  however,  they  were  fubjeft  to  the 
jurlfdiftion  of  the  people ; and  an  appeal  always  lay  from  the 
fenteiicc  of  the  cenfors  to  that  of  an  allembly  of  the  people. 

The  firll  two  cenfots  were  created  in  the  )'ear  of  Rome  .311, 
ujion  the  fenate's  obferving  that  the  contids  were  fo  much 
taken  up  with  war,  as  not  to  have  time  to  look  into  other  mat- 
ters. The  office  continued  to  the  time  of  the  emperors,  who 
all'unicd  the  cenforial  power,  calling  Ihemlclvts  morum  pra- 
though  Vefpafian  and  his  fons  took  the  title,  of  cenfors. 
Dccius  attempted  to  reftore  the  dignity  to  a jiarticular  magif- 
trate.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  till  Conllantine’s 
time,  who  made  his  brother  ceni'or,  and  he  feems  to  have  been 
the  lad  that  enjoyed  the  office. 

The  office  of  cenfor  was  fj  confiderable,  that  for  a long 
time  none  afpired  to  it  till  they  had  jiaff'ed  all  the  rcll ; fo  that 
it  was  thought  I'urprifing  that  Craffus  ffiould  be  admitted  cen- 
for, without  having  been  either  conful  or  pr.-elor.  At  fivff  the 
ccnlbrs  enjoyed  their  dignity  for  five  }-cars,  but  in  420  the 
diftalor  Miiiucrlinus  made  a law  rcllralning  it  to  a year  and 
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an  half,  which  was  afterwards  obferved  very  ftriftly.  At  firft 
one  of  the  cenlbrs  was  eledfed  out  of  a patrician,  and  the  other 
out  of  a plebeian  family;  and  upon  the  death  of  either,  the 
other  was  difcharged  from  his  office,  and  two  new  ones  eledfed, 
but  not  till  the  next  lulfrum.  In  the  year  of  Romo  632,  both 
cenfors  were  from  among  the  plebeians;  and  after  that  time 
the  otKce  was  fhared  between  the  lenate  and  the  people.  After 
their  eledfion  in  the  Comitia  Centurialia,  the  cenlbrs  proceeded 
to  the  capital,  where  they  took  an  oath  not  to  manage  either 
by  favour  or  difatfedfion,  but  to  adf  equitably  and  impartially 
throughout  the  whole  courfc  of  their  adniiniftration.  The  re- 
public of  Venice  Rill  has  a cenfor  of  the  manners  of  their  people, 
whofe  office lafts  fix  months. 

Censoes  of  Books,  are  a body  of  dodfors  or  others,  efta- 
blifhed  in  fome  countries  where  the  government  is  arbitrary,  to 
examine  all  books  before  they  go  to  the  prefs,  and  to  fee  they 
contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  inlerefts  of  the  monarch.  At 
Paris,  before  the  liberties  of  France  were  eftabliffied,  the  fa- 
culty of  theology  claimed  this  privilege  as  granted  to  them 
by  the  pope;  but,  in  1624,  new  commilfions  of  four  dodfors 
were  created,  by  letters-patent,  the  foie  cenlbrs  of  all  books, 
and  anfwerable  for  every  thing  contained  in  them.  Even  in 
England,  we  had  formerly  an  officer  of  this  kind,  under  the 
title  of  licenfer  of  the  prefs  ; but,  fince  the  revolution,  our 
prefs  has  been  laid  under  no  fuch  dangerous  reffralnt. 

CENSORINUS,  a celebrated  writer  in  the  third  century, 
well  known  by  his  treatil'e  De  Die  Natali.  This  treatife, 
which  was  written  about  the  year  238,  Gerard  Volfius  calls  a 
little  book  of  gold ; and  declares  it  to  be  a moll  learned  work 
of  the  highelt  ufe  and  importance  to  chronologcrs,  fince  it  con- 
nedfs  and  determines,  with  great  exadfnefs,  Ibme  of  the  prin- 
cipal aras  in  pagan  hilfory.  It  was  printed  at  Cambridge, 
with  the  notes  of  I/indenbrokius,  in  1695. 

CENSURE,  a judgment  which  condemns  fome  book,  per- 
fon,  or  adfion,  or,  more  particularly,  a reprimand  from  a 
fuperior.  Ecclefiallical  cenfures  are  penalties,  by  which,  for 
fome  remarkable  mifbehaviour,  Chriftians  are  deprived  of  the 
communion  of  the  church,  or  prohibited  to  execute  the  facer- 
dotal  office. 

CENSUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  authentic  declaration 
made  before  the  cenfors,  by  the  feveral  fubjedts  of  the  cmj)ire, 
of  their  relj.-edtive  names  and  places  of  abode.  This  declara- 
tion was  regiflered  by  the  cenfors;  and  contained  an  enumera- 
tion, in  writing,  of  all  the  eftates,  lands,  and  inheritances 
they  poUelled ; their  quantity,  quality,  place,  wives,  children, 
domeftics,  tenants.  Oaves,  &c.  In  the  provinces  the  cenfus  ferved 
not  only  to  difeover  the  fubftance  of  each  perfon,  but  where, 
and  in  what  manner  and  proportion,  taxes  might  be  beft  im- 
pufed.  The  cenfus  at  Rome  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
held  ever)'  five  years  ; but  Ur.  Middleton  has  fhown  that  both 
cenfus  and  luftrum  were  held  irregularly  and  uncertainly  a't 
various  intervals.  The  cenfus  was  an  excellent  expedient  for 
difeovering  the  ftrength  of  the  Hate  ; for  by  it  they  difeovered 
the  number  of  the  citizens,  how  many  were  fit  for  war,  and 
how  many  for  offices  of  other  kinds;  how  much  each  was  able 
to  pay  of  taxes,  &c.  It  went  through  all  ranks  of  people,  though 
under  different  names  : that  of  the  common  jieoplc  was  called 
cenfus ; that  of  the  knights,  ce?fus,  rcccnjio,  rtrognilio  ; that  of 
the  fenators,  lei^/io,  rcleliio.  Hence  alio  cenfus  came  to  fignify 
a perfon  who  had  fuch  a declaration  ; in  which  fenfe  it  was 
ojqjofed  to  inccifus,  a j)erfon  who  had  not  given  in  his  eftate 
or  name  to  be  regiflered.  The  cenfus,  according  to  Salmafius, 
was  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Rome.  That  in  the  provinces  was 
properly  called and  7r0ypcx.Tr.  Rut  this  diftindtion  is 
not  every  where  obferved  by  the  ancients  themfelves. 

CE.NSL'Swas  alfo  ufed  for  the  book  or  remller  wherein  the 
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profeffions  of  the  people  were  entered.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
cenfus  was  frequently  appealed  to  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of 
jufiice. 

Census  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a man’s  whole  Aibflance  or 
eftate.  Thus  Cenfus  Senatorius,  denoted  the  patrimon)  of  a 
fenator,  which  was  limited  to  a certain  value;  being  at  firft 
rated  at  800,000  fefterces,  but  afterwards,  under  Auguftus, 
enlarged  to  1,200,000.  Cenfus  Equefer,  was  the  eftate  or  pa- 
trimony of  a knight,  rated  at  400,000  fefterces,  which  was 
required  to  qualify  a perfon  for  that  order,  and  without  which 
no  virtue  or  merit  was  available. 

Census  was  alfo  ufed  for  a perfon  worth  100,000  fefterces, 
or  who  was  entered  as  fuch  in  the  cenfual  tables,  on  his  own 
declaration.  In  this  fenfe,  cenfus  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  clajftcus,  or  a man  of  the  firft  clafs;  though  Gellius  limits 
the  e‘ftate  of  thofe  of  this  clafs  to  125,000  aft'es.  Ry  the 
Voconian  law,  no  cenfus  was  allowed  to  give  by  his  will  above 
a fourth  part  of  what  he  was  worth  to  a woman. 

Census  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a tax  or  tribute  impofed  on 
perfons,  and  called  alfo  capitation.  See  C4PITE  Cenf. 

Census  Dominicaius,  in  writers  of  the  lower  age,  denotes 
a rent  due  to  the  lord. 

Census  Ditglicatus,  a double  rent  or  tax,  paid  by  vaftals 
to  their  lord  on  extraordinar}'  or  urgent  occafions  ; as  expe- 
ditions to  the  Holy  Land,  &:c. 

Census  Ecclejice  Romance,  was  an  annual  contribution 
voluntarily  paid  to  the  fee  of  Rome  by  the  feveral  princes  of 
Europe. 

CENT,  fignifies  properly  an  hundred,  being  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  word  centum  ; but  is  often  ufed  in  commerce  to 
exprefs  the  profit  or  lofs  arifing  from  the  fale  of  any  commo- 
dity; lb  that  when  we  fay  there  is  10  per  cent,  profit,  or  10 
per  cent,  lofs,  upon  any  merchandize  that  has  been  fold,  it  is 
to  be  underllood  that  the  feller  has  either  gained  or  loft  ten 
pounds  on  every  hundred  pounds  of  the  price  at  which  he 
bought  that  merchandize ; which  is  of  profit,  or  of  lofs, 
upon  the  total  of  the  fale. 

CENTiVUR,  in  aftronomy,  a part  or  moiety  of  a fouthern 
conftellation,  in  form  half-man  half-horfe ; ufually  joined  with 
the  wolf.  The  word  comes  from  y.irrocvpo:,  formed  of  xe>te4/ 
pungo ; and  ravpar,  hull ; q.  d.  bull-pricker.  The  ftars  of  this 
conftellation,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  are  37;  in  Tycho’s  4 ; 
and  in  the  Rritannic  Catalogue,  with  Sharp’s  Appendix,  35. 

CENTALIREA,  gre.\ter  centaury;  a genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  fniftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is  briftly,  the  pappus  fimplc, 
the  corollul.-E  of  the  radius  funnel-fhaped,  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  dilk,  and  irregular.  There  arc  61  fpecies.  The  root  of 
one  of  them,  called  glafifolia,  is  an  article  in  the  materia  me- 
dica.  It  has  a rough,  fomewhat  acrid  tafte,  and  abounds  with 
a red  vifeid  juice.  Its  rough  tafte  has  gained  it  fome  efteem  as 
an  aftringent,  its  acrimony  as  an  aperient,  and  its  glutinous 
quality  as  a balfamic  ; but  the  prefent  praiftice  takes  very 
little  notice  of  it  in  any  intention.  Another  of  the  fpecies  is 
the  cyanus  or  blue  bottle,  which  grows  cpmmonly  among  corn. 
The  exprefl'ed  juice  of  this  Bower  ftains  linen  of  a beautiful 
blue  colour,  but  is  not  permanent.  Mr.  Royle  fays,  that  the 
juice  of  the  inner  petals,  with  a little  alum,  makes  a beautiful 
permanent  colour,  .equal  to  ultrajnarine. 

Centaury.  SccGentiana. 

CENTAURS,  in  mythology,  a kind  of  fabulous  monfters, 
half  men  and  half  horfes.  The  poets  pretend  that  the  centaurs 
were  the  fons  of  Ixion  and  a cloud;  the  reafon  of  which  fancy 
is,  that  they  retired  to  a caftlc  called  vriptM,  which  fignifies  a 
cloud.  This  fable  is  interpreted  in  a variety  of  ways  5 but  the 
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(Tentanrs  In  realitr  were  a tribe  of  Lapith.e,  who  iiihabltcd  the 
city  Pelethronium  adjoining  to  mount  Pelion,  and  firfl  invented  ^ 
the  art  of  breaking  horfes,  as  is  intimated  by  Virgil, 

CENTELLA,  in  botany  j a genus  of  the  tetrandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural 
meth^  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  SarmcntucM.  The 
male  involucnim  is  tetraj)hyllous  and  qulnqueliorous,  with 
four  petals  j the  female  inwducrum  is  diphyllous  and  uni- 
fiorous  j the  petals  four  j the  germen  inferior  j two  Ityles  j and 
a bilocular  feed-cafe. 

CENTENARIUS,  or  Cen'tenaiuo,  In  the  middle  age,  an 
officer  who  had  the  government  or  command,  with  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juttice,  in  a village.  The  centenarii,  as  well  as 
vicarii,  were  under  the  jurifdI61:ion  and  command  of  the  court. 
We  find  them  amongthe  Franks,  Germans,  Lombards,  Goths,  &:c. 

Centenarius  was  alfo  ufed  for  an  officer  who  had  the 
command  of  100  men,  moft  frequently  called  a Centurion. 

Centenarius,  in  monafteries,  was  an  officer  who  had  the 
command  of  100  monks. 

CENTENINUlVI  ovum,  among  naturalifts,  denotes  i.  fort 
of  hen’s  egg  much  fmaller  than  ordinary,  vulgarly  called  a 
cock's  egg : from  which  it  has  been  fabuloully  held  that  the 
cockatrice  or  bafililk  is  produced.  The  name  is  taken  from  an 
opinion,  that  thefe  are  the  laft  eggs  which  hens  lay,  having  laid 
100  before;  whence  centenhmm,  q.  d.  the  hundredth  egg. — 
Thefe  eggs  have  no  yolks,  but  in  other  refpeiSts  differ  not  from 
common  ones,  having  the  albumen,  chalazes,  membranes,  &c. 
in  common  with  others.  In  the  place  of  the  yolk  is  found  a 
little  body  like  a ferpent  coiled  up,  which  doubtlefs  gave  rife 
to  the  fable  of  the  bafililk’s  origin  from  thence.  The  caufe 
is  with  probability  aferibed  by  Hervey  to  this,  that  the  yolks  in 
the  vitellar}’’  of  the  hen  are  exhaufted  before  the  albumina. 

CENTER,  or  Centre,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  a point 
equally  diftant  from  the  extremities  of  a line,  figure,  or  body. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  xfvTpov,  a point. 

Center  of  Gravity,  in  mechanics,  that  point  about  which 
all  the  parts  of  a body  do  in  any  lituation  exadly  balance  each 
i)ther. 

Center  of  Motion,  that  point  which  remains  at  reft,  while 
all  the  other  parts  of  a body  move  about  it. 

Center  of  a Sphere,  a point  in  the  middle,  from  which  all 
lines  drawn  to  the  furface  are  equal.  Hermes  Trifmegiftus 
defines  God  an  intelleftual  fphere,  whole  center  is  every  where, 
and  circumference  no  where. 

CENTESIMA  usura,  that  wherein  the  intereft  in  an  hun- 
dred months  became  equal  to  the  principal,  i.  c.  where  the 
money  is  laid  out  at  one  per  cent,  per  month  : anfwering  to 
•what  in  our  llyle  would  be  called  12  per  cent,  for  the  Romans 
reckoned  their  intereft  not  by  the  year,  but  by  the  month. 

CENTESIMATION,  a milder  kind  of  military  puniffi- 
ment,  in  cafes  of  defertion,  mutiny,  and  the  like,  when  only 
ever}'  hundredth  man  is  executed. 

CENTILOQI  TUM,  denotes  a colleftion  of  100  fentences, 
opinions,  or  fayings.  The  centiloquium  of  Hermes  contains 
100  aphorifms,  or  alirological  fentences,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  by  lome  Arab,  falfely  fathered  on  Hermes  'I'rilinegiftus. 
It  is  only  extant  in  Latin,  in  which  it  has  fevetf-al  times  been 
printed.  The  centiloquium  of  Ptolomy  is  a famous  alirological 
piece,  frequently  confounded  with  the  former,  conlilling  like- 
wife  of  100  fentences  or  do6lrines,  divided  into  lliort  aphorifms, 
intitled  alfo  in  Greek  as  being  the  fruit  or  refult  of  the 

former  writings  of  that  celebrated  allronomer,  viz.  his  quu- 
dripartitum  and  almagejlum ; or  rather,  becaufe  that  herein  is 
fiiown  the  ufe  of  aftrological  calculations. 

CENTIPKS,  in  foology.  See  ScoLOPENnuA. 

CENTIPED  WORM,  a term  ufed  for  luch  wurrae  as  have  a 
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great  many  feet,  though  the  number  does  not  amount  to  100, 
as  the  term  feems  to  import.  M.  MalOuet  relates  the  hiftory  of 
a man,  who,  for  three  years,  had  a violent  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead  near  the  root  of  the  nofe ; at  length  he  felt 
an  itching,  and  afterwards  liimething  moving  within  his  nollril, 
which  he  brought  away  with  his  finger ; it  was  a worm  of  the 
centiped  kind,  an  Inch  and  an  half  long,  which  ran  fwiftly.  It 
lived  five  or  fix  days  among  tobacco.  The  patient  was  free  of 
his  jiain  ever  after.  Mr.  Littre  mentions  a like  cafe  in  1708^ 
of  a larger  centiped  voided  at  the  nofe,  after  it  had  thrown  thtf' 
woman,  in  whole  frontal  finus  it  was,  into  couvulfions,  and  had 
almoll  deprived  her  of  her  reafon. 

CENTLIVRE  (Sufanna),  a celebrated  comic  writer,  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Freeman  of  Holbeach,  in  Lincointliire  j 
and  had  fuch  an  early  turn  for  poetry,  that  it  is  faid  Ihe  wrote 
a fong  before  file  was  feven  years  old.  Before  Ihe  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  llie  could  not  only  read  Moliere  in  French,  but 
enter  into  the  I'pirit  of  all  the  characters.  Her  father  dying, 
left  her  to  the  care  of  a Hep-mother,  whofe  ill  treatment  in- 
duced her  to  go  up  to  London  to  feek  her  fortune.  On  her 
journey,  and  on  foot,  Ihe  was  met  by  the  afterwards  well  known 
Anthony  Hammond,  who  fell  inllantly  in  love  with  her,  and 
brought  her  with  him  to  Cambridge.  After  fome  months  co- 
habitation, file  married  a nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  But 
that  gentleman  not  living  with  her  above  a twelvemonth,  her 
wit  and  beauty  foon  procured  her  a fecond  hulband,  whofe 
name  was  Carrol,  and  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army ; but  he 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  in  a duel  about  a year  and 
an  half  after  their  marriage,  fhe  became  a fecond  time  a widow. 
For  tl^e  fake  of  fupport  the  now  applied  to  her  pen ; her  firft 
attempt  in  tragedy  being  a play  called  the  Perjured  Hujband. 
Her  natural  vivacity  leading  her  afterwards  to  comedy,  wc 
find  but  one  more  attempt  in  the  bufkin,  among  18  dra- 
matic ])ieces  which  fhe  afterwards  wrote.  In  1706  fhe  mar- 
ried Mr.  Centlivre,  principal  cook  to  her  Majefty;  and,  after 
palling  feveral  years  happily,  Ihe  died  at  his  houfe  in  Spring 
Garden,  Charing-Crofs,  in  December  1723.  This  lady  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  efteem  of  the  moll  emi- 
nent wits  of  her  time,  viz.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Mr.  Rowe, 
Budgell,  Farquhar,  Dr.  Sewell,  &c.  and  very  few  authors  re- 
ceived more  tokens  of  efteem  and  patronage  from  the  great. 
With  regard  to  her  merit  as  a writer,  it  mull  be  allowed  that 
her  plays  do  not  abound  with  wit,  nor  her  language  with 
energ}’';  but  her  plots  arc  bufy  and  well  conduCled,  and  her 
characters  in  general  natural  and  well  drawn. 

CENTNER,  or  Doci.mastic  Hundred,  in  metallurgy 
and  allaying,  Is  a weight  divifible,  firft  into  an  hundred,  and 
thence  into  a greater  number  of  other  fmaller  parts  ; but  though 
the  word  is  the  fame  both  with  the  aflayers  and  metallurgifts, 
yet  it  is  to  be  underftood  as  expreffing  a very  different  quantity 
in  their  different  acceptations  of  it.  The  weights  of  the  mctal- 
lurgifts  are  eafily  underftood,  as  being  of  the  common  propor- 
tion : but  thofe  of  the  alTh)'ers  are  a thoufand  times  fmaller 
than  thefe,  as  the  portions  of  metals  or  ores  examined  by  the 
alfayers  are  ufually  very  fmall. 

The  metallurgifts,  who  extraCl  metals  out  of  their  ores,  ufe  a 
weight  divided  into  an  hundred  equal  parts,  each  part  a pound  j 
the  whole  they  call  a centner  or  hundred  vneigbt ; the  pound  is 
divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  or  half  ounces  j and  the  half 
ounce  into  two  quarters  of  ounces,  and  thefe  each  into  two 
drams.  Thefe  divifions  and  denominations  of  the  metallur- 
gifts are  eafily  underftood ; but  the  fame  words,  though  they 
are  equally  ufed  by  aflayers,  with  them  exprefs  very  different 
quantities;  for  as  the  centner  of  the  metallurgifts  contains 
loolb.  the  centner  of  the  alfa}'’ers  Is  really  no  more  than  one 
dram,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  proportioned. 
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•As  the  affayers’ weights  arc  divided  Into  Aich  an  extreme  de-  Cf.ntrifuo.vl  Machine,  a very  curious  machine,  invented'  1 
gree  of  minutexiefs,  and  are  fo  very  diflerent  from  all  the  com-  by  Mr.  Erflthie,  for  raifmg  water  by  means  of  a centrifugaf  -.1 

mon  weights,  the  aflayers  ufually  make  them  thcmfelves  in  the  force  combined  with  the  preflure  of  the  atmoljdiere.  It  confilU  j 

^following  manner,  out  of  fmall  filver,  or  fine  folder  plates,  of  of  a large  tube  of  copper,  &:c.  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  which  is  | 

^uch  a fize,  that  the  mark  of  their  weight,  according  to  the  di-  placed  perpendicular  in  the  water,  and  relts  at  the  bottom- on  a '5 

srifu'u  of  the  dram,  which  is  the  docimajilc  or  alfiaying  centner,  pivot.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  is  an  horizontal  cog- 

may  be  put  upon  them:  They  firll  take  for  a bafis  one  wheel,  which  touches  the  cogs  of  another  in  a vertical  pofitionj  | 

w-eight,  being  about  two-thirds  of  a common  dram;  this  they  fo  that  l»y  the  help  of  a double  winch,  the  whole  machine  is  "j 

mark  641b.  Then  having  at  hand  fome  granulated  lead,  moved  round  with  very  great  velocity.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 

waflied  clean,  well  dried,  and  fifted  very'  fine,  they  put  as  much  perpendicular  part  of  the, tube  is  a valve  opening  upwards ; ami  | 

of  it  into  one  of  the  fri)all  diflies  of  a fine  balance  as  will  cqui-  near  the  two  extremities,  but  on  the  contrarv  fide  of  the  arms,.  S 

polfe  the  641b.  as  it  is  called,  juft  mentioned:  then  dividing  or  crofs  part  of  the  tube,  are  two  other  valves  opening  outwards,  ■ 

this  granulated  lead  into  very  nice  halves,  in  the  two  fcalcs,  Thefc  two  valves  are,  by  the  alfiltance  of  fprings,  kept  time  ' 

after  taking  out  the  firlt  filver  weight,  they  obtain  a perfeft  till  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  when  the  centrifugal  velocity  / 

equilibrium  between  the  two  fcales  ; they  then  pour  the  granu-  of  the  water  forces  them  open,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  a- 

lated  lead  out  of  one  difii  of  the  fcales,  and  inftead  of  it  put  ciftern  or  refervoir  placed  there  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  upper 
in  another  filver  weight,  which  they  make  exactly  equipon-  part  of  the  arms  are  two  holes,  which  are  doled  by  pieces 
derant  with  the  lead  in  the  other  fcale,  and  mark  it  321b.  If  ferewing  into  the  metal  of -he  tube.  Before  the  machine  can  ' 
this  fecond  weight  when  firft  put  into  the  fcale  exceed  by  much  work,  thofe  holes  muft  be  opened,  and.  water  poured  in  througb 
the  weight  of  the  lead,  they  take  a little  from  it  by  a very  fine  them,  till  the  whole  tube  be  full : by  this  means  all  the  air 
file]  but  when  it  comes  very  near,  they  ufe  only  a whetftone  to  will  be  forced  out  of  the  machine,  and  the  water  fupporteci 
wear  off  an  extremely  fmall  portion  at  a time.  When  it  is  in  the  tube  by  means  of  the  valve  at  the  bottom.  The  tube 
brought  to  be  perfefty  even  and  equal  to  the  lead,  they  change  being  thus  filled  with  water,  and  the  holes  clofed  by  the  ferew 
the  fcales  to  fee  that  no  error  has  been  committed,  and  then  go  caps,  it  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the  winch,  when  the  wa- 

on  in  thf  fame  manner  till  they  have  made  all  the  divifions,  and  ter  in  the  arms  of  the  tube  acquires  a centrifugal  force,  opens 

all  the  finall  weights.  Then  to  have  an  entire  centner  or  the  valves  near  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  and  flies  out  witif 
•hundred  weight,  they  add  to  the  641b.  as  they  call  it,  a ^zlb.  a velocity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  extremities  of  the  faidarms. 
and  a qlb.  and  weighing  againfl:  them  one  fmall  weight,  they  The  above  defeription  will  be  very  eafily  underftood.  by  the 
make  it  equal  to  them,  and  mark  it  iqo.  This  is  the  doci-  figure  we  have  given  in  plate  80,  which  is  a perfpedHve  view, 
mallical,  or  affaying  centner,  and  is  really  one  dram.  of  the  centrifugal  machine,  erefted  on  board  a fliip.  ABC  Is 

CENTO,  in  poetry,  a work  wholly  compofed  of  verfes  or  tlie  copper  tube.,  D,  a horizontal  cog-wheel,  furniflied  with 
palTages  promifcuoufly  taken  from  other  authors,  only  difpofed  twelve  cogs.  E,  a vertical  cog-wheel,  furnifhed  with  thirty-fia 
in  a new  form  and  order.  Proba  Falcoiua  has  v/ritten  the  life  cogs.  F,  P’,  the  double  winch,  a,,  the  valve  near  the  bottom- 
of  Jefus  Chrift  in  centos  taken  from  Virgil.  Alexander  Rofs  of  the  tube,  h,  b,  the  two  pivots  on  which  the  machine  turns, 
has  done  the  like  in  his  Chriflados,  and  Stephen  de  Pleure  c,  one  of  the,  valves  in  the  crofs-piece;  the  other  at  d,  cannot 
the  fame.  be  feen  In  this  figure,  being  on  the  other  fide  of  the  tube,  e,  e, 

CENTONARII,  in  antiquity,  certain  of  the  Roman  army,  the  two  holes  through  which  the  water  Is  poured  into  the  ma- 
who  provided  different  forts  of  fluff  called  centones,  made  ufe  of  chine.  GH,  the  ciftern  or  refervoir.  I,  I,  part  of  the  fhip’s- 
to  quench  the  fire  which  the  enemy’s  engines  threw  into  the  deck.  The  diflance  behveen  the  two  valves,  c,  d,  is- fix  feet, 
camp.  Thefe  centonarii  kept  with  the  carpenters  and  other  The  diameter  of  thefe  valves  is  about  three  inches  ■,  and  that  o£ 
officers  of  artillery.  the  perpendicular  tube  about  feven  inches. 

CENTRAL  FORCES,  the  powers  which  caufe  a moving  If. we  fuppofe  the  men  who  work  the  machines  can  turn  the 
body  to  tend  towards,  or  recede  from,  the  centre  of  motion,  winch  round  in  three  feconcLs,  the  machine  will  move  round  its 
See  Mechanics.  axis  in  one  fecond;  and  confequently  each  extremity  of  the 

Central  Rule,  is  a rule  or  method  difeovered  by  Mr.  Tho-  arms  will  move  with  a velocity  of  18.8  feet  in  a fecond.  There- 
mas  Baker,  reftor  of  Nympton  in  Devonfhire,  which  he  pub-  fore  a column  of  water  of  three  inches  diameter  will  ilfue 
lifhed  in  his  Geometrical  Key,  in  the  year  1684,  for  determi-  through  each  of  the  valves  with  a velocity  of  18.8  feet  in  a 
ning  the  centre  of  a circle  which  fliall  cut  a given  parabola  in  fecond  : but  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  each  of  the  valves  is 
as  many  points  as  a given  equation,  to  be  conftrufted,  has  real  7.14  inches;  which  being  multiplied  by  the  velocity  in  Inches, 
roots  ; which  he  has  applied  with  good  fuccefs  in  the,  conftruc-  = 225.6,  gives  1610.784  cubic  inches,  the  quantity  of  water 
tion  of  all  equations  as  far  as  the  4th  power  inclufive.  difeharged  through  one  of  the  apertures  in  one  fecond  ; fo  that 

The  Central  Rule  is  chiefly  founded  on  this  property  of  the  the  whole  quantity  difeharged  in  that  fpace  of  time  through 
parabola;  that  if  a line  be  inferibed  in  the  curve  perpendicular  both  the  apertures  is  =2  3221.568  inches;  or  193294.08  cubic 
to  any  diameter,  the  reflangle  of  the  fegments  of  this  line  is  inches  in  one  minute.  But  60812  cubic  inches  make  a tun,, 
equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the  intercepted  part  of  the  diameter  beer-meafure ; confcquently,  if  we  luppofe  the  centrifugal 
and  the  parameter  of  the  axis.  machine  revolves  round  its  axis  in  one  fecond,  it  will  raile  neaily 

lEe  Central  K.ule  has  the  advantage  over  the  methods  of  3 tuns  44  gallons  in  one  minute : but  this  velocity  is  certainly. 
conftru6ling  equations  by  Des  Cartes  and  l)c  Latteres,  which  too  great,  at  leall  to  be  held  for  any  confiderable  time;  fii  that, 
arc  liable  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  the  eejuations  by  taking  when  this,  and  other  deficiencies  in  the  machine  are  allowed 
away  the  fecond  term;  whereas  Baker’s  method  efl'cfts  the  for,  two  tuns  is  nearly  the  quantity  that  can  be  raifed  by  it  in 
fame  thing  without  any  previous  preparation  whatever.  See  one  minute.  It  will  hardly  be  necellhiy  to- obferve,  that  as  the 
alfo  Philof.  Tranf.  N®  157.  water  is  forced  up  the  perpendicular  tube  by  the  prelfure  of  the 

CENTlUt'UGAL  force,  that  force  by  which  all  bodies  atinofphcre,  this  machine  cannot  raile  water  above  3 2 feet  high, 
that  move  round  any  other  body  in  a curve  endeavour  to  fly  An  attempt  was  made  to  fubflitute  this  machine  in  place  o£ 
off  from  the  axis  of  their  motion  in  a tangent  to  the  periphery  the  jiumps  commonly  ufed  on  fiilp-board;  but  the  labour  of 
«f  the  curve,  and  that  in  cveiy  part  of  it.  JSec  Mechanics.  working  was  found  to  be  fo  great  as  to  render,  the  machine  in- 
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ferior  to  the  chain-pump.  A conficlerable  improvement,  we 
apprehend,  would  be,  to  load  with  a weight  of  lead  the  ends 
of  the  tubes  through  which  the  water  illiies,  which  would 
make  the  machine  turn  with  a great  deal  more  eafe,  as  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  lead  would  in  fome  meafure  aft  the  part 
of  a fly. 

CENTRIPETAL  force,  that  force  by  which  a body  is 
avery  where  impelled,  or  any  how  tends,  to\rards  fome  point 
as  a centre.  See  Mechanics. 

CENTRISCUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  fiflies  belonging 
to  the  order  of  amphibia  nantes.  The  head  gradually  ends  in 
a narrow  fnout,  the  ajierture  is  broad  and  flatj  the  belly  is  ca- 
rinatcd,  and  the  belly-fins  united.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz. 
I.  The  Jcutatus  has  its  back  covered  with  a fmooth  bony  fliell, 
which  ends  in  a fharp  fpine,  under  which  is  the  tail  5 but  the 
back  fins  are  between  the  tail  and  the  fpine.  It  is  a native  of 
the  Ball  Indies,  a.  The  Jcolopax  has  a rough  fcabrou-s  body, 
and  a firaight  extended  tail.  It  has  two  belly-fins,  with  four 
rays  in  each,  and  has  no  teeth.  It  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

CENTRONIA,  in  natural  hiftorj’-,  a name  by  which  the 
echini  marini  have  been  lately  diftinguiflied.  Dr.  Hill  makes 
them  a dillinft  clafs  of  animals  living  under  the  defence  of 
Ihelly  coverings  formed  of  one  piece,  and  furniflied  with  a vaft 
number  of  fpines  moveable  at  the  creature’s  pleafure. 

CENTUMVIIII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  judges  appointed  to 
decide  common  caufes  among  the  people.  They  were  chofen 
three  out  of  each  tribe  ; and  though  five  more  than  an  hundred, 
were  neverthelefs  called  centumviri,  from  the  round  number, 
fcntum,  an  hundred. 

CENTUNCULUS,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  3oth  order,  Rotacca.  The 
calyx  is  quadrifid;  the  corolla  quadrifid,  and  patent ; the  fla- 
mina  are  fliort ; the  capfule  is  unilocular,  cut  round  or  parting 
horizontally. 

CENTURION,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  in  the  in- 
fantry, who  commanded  a century,  or  an  hundred  men.  In 
order  to  have  a proper  notion  of  the  centurions,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  ever}"^  one  of  the  thirty  manipuVi  in  a legion 
was  divided  into  two  or^/zHe^,  or  ranks;  and  confequently  the 
three  bodies  of  the  haftati,  principes,  and  triarii,  into  20  orders 
a-piece,  as  into  10  manipuli.  Now,  ever)’-  manipulus  was 
allowed  two  centurions,  or  captains,  one  to  each  order  or  cen- 
tury : and,  to  determine  the  point  of  priority  between  them, 
they  were  created  at  two  difterent  eleftions.  The  30  who  were 
made  firft  always  took  the  precedency  of  their  fellows ; and 
therefore  commanded  the  right-hand  orders,  as  the  others  did 
the  left.  The  triarii,  or  pilani,  fo  called  from  their  weapon 
the  pilum,  being  efteemed  the  moft  honourable,  had  their  cen- 
turions elefted  firft,  next  to  them  the  principes,  and  afterwards 
the  haftati ; whence  they  were  called  primus  et  jeeundus  pJlf/s', 
primus  et  Jeeundus  prineeps,  primus  ct  Jeeundus  bajiaius  ; and 
fo  on.  Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  primi  ordines  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  hiftcuians  for  the  centurions  of  thefe  orders;  and 
the  centurions  are  I'ometimes  principes  ordininn,  and^r.oz- 
c'pes  cenlurionuin.  W'e  may  take  notice  too  what  a large  field 
there  lay  for  promotion  : firft  through  all  the  orders  of  the 
haftati ; then  quite  through  the  principes  ; and  afterwards  from 
the  laft  order  of  the  triarii  to  the  primijiilus,  the  moft  honour- 
able of  the  centurions,  and  who  alfo  went  under  the  fcveral 
titles  of  dux  legionis,  preefedius  Icgionis,  primus  caUurionum-, 
and  primus  centurio ; and  was  the  firft  centurion  of  the  triarii 
in  every  legion . 

CENTURY,  in  a general  fenfe,  any  thing  divided  into,  or 
contifting  of,  an  hundred  parts. 

The  marquis  of  Worcefter  publilhed  a Citllurj  of  Ijiycntions ) 


and  Dr.  Hook  has  given  a decimate  of  inventions,  as  part  of  a 
Century,  of  which  he  affirmed  himfelf  mafter.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  both  in  the  century  of  the  former,  and  the  decimate 
of  the  latter,  we  find  the  principle  on  which  Savary’s  fire  or 
fteam  engine  is  founded.  See  Steam-£«^z«^. 

Century,  in  antiquity.  The  Roman  people,  when  they 
were  afi'embled  for  the  elefting  of  magiftrates,  enafting  of  laws, 
or  deliberating  upon  any  public  affair,  were  always  divided  into- 
centuries,  and  voted  by  centuries,  in  order  that  their  votes 
might  be  the  more  eafily  collefted,  whence  thefe  atfembliea 
were  called  comitia  -cenUiriata.  The  Roman  cohorts  were  alfo 
divided  into  centuries.  See  Centurion  and  Cohort. 

Century,  in  chronologjq  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  years.. 
This  method  of  computing  by  centuries  is  generally  obferved 
in  church  hiftory,  comruencing  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s 
incarnation ; in  which  fenfe  we  fay  the  firft  century,  the  fecond 
century,  &c. 

Centuries  oJ  Magdeburg,  a famous  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
ranged  into  13  centuries,  carried  down  to  the  year  1298,  com- 
])iled  by  feveral  hundred  proteftants  of  Magdeburg,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Flacius  Illyricus. 

CENTUSSIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a coin  containing  100 
alfes. 

CENTZONTLI,  in  ornithology,  the  Mexican  name  of  the 
Turdus  polyglottus.  See  Turdus. 

CEODES,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  dicecia  order,  belonging 
to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx ; the  corolla 
is  monopetalous,  with  a fhort  turbinated  tube ; the  ftamina  are 
ten  tubulated  filaments  : the  antherae  roundith. 

CEORLES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  clafles  or  orders  into 
which  the  people  were  diftinguithed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons-. 
The  ceorles,  who  were  perfons  completely  free,  and  defeendej 
from  a long  race  of  freemen,  conftituted  a middle  clafs  between 
the  labourers  and  mechanics  (who-  were  generally  Haves,  or 
defeended  from  flaves)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nobility  on 
the  other.  They  might  go  where  they  pleafed,  and  purfue  any- 
way of  life  that  was  moft  agreeable  to  their  humour;  but  fo 
many  of  them  applied  to  agriculture,  and  farming  the  lands  of 
the  nobility,  that  a ceorl  was  the  moft  common  name  for  a 
hulbandman  or  farmer  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Thefe 
ceorls,  however,  feem  in  general  to  have  been  a kind  of  gen- 
tlemen farmers;  and  if  any  one  of  them  profpered  fo-well  as 
to  acquire  the  property  of  five’hides  of  land,  upon-  which  he. 
had  a church,  a kitchen,  a bell-houfe,  and  great  gate,  he  was 
efteemed  a nobleman  or  thane.  If  a ceorl  applied  to  learningj, 
and  attained  to  prielt’s  orders,  he  was  alfo  confidered  as  a thane;, 
his  were-gild,  or  price  of  his  life,  was  the  fame,  and  -his  tefti- 
mony  had  the  fame  weight  in  a court  of  jultice.  WTen  he 
applied  to  trade,  and  made  three  voyages  beyond  fea;  in  a Ihip. 
of  his  own,  and  with  a cargo  belonging  to  himfelf,  he  was  alfo 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a thane.  But  if  a ceorl  had  a 
greater  propenfity  to  anus  Uian  to  learning,  trade,  or  agricul- 
ture, he  then-  became  the  fithcuuman,  or  military  retainer,  to 
fome  potent  and  warlike  earl,,  and  was  called  the  bujcarle  of 
fuch  an  earl.  If  one  of  thel'e  hufcarles-  acquitted  himfelf  fo 
well  as  to  obtain  from  his  patron  either  five  hides  of  land,  or  a 
gilt  fword,  helmet,  and  breaft-jilale,  as  a reward  of  his  valour; 
he  was  likewife  confidered  as  a thane.  Thus  the  temple  of  ho- 
nour ftood  open  to  thefe  ceorls,  whether  they  applied  themfclves 
to  agriculture,  commerce,  letters,  or  arms,  which  were  then  the 
only  profeifions  efteemed  worthy  of  a freeman., 

CEPA,  the  onion.  See  Allium. 

CEPHAl.ANTHUS,  button-wood  ; a ^nus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants-;-  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggrcgatai. 
There  is  no  common  calyx ; the  proper  one  is-  fuperior,  an-.i 
fuiuid-lhaped;  the  Eeceptade  globyfe  and  nalted,.  -witii.  ena- 
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tiowny  feed.  There  Is  only  one  fpecles,  the  ' Occtdcritalh ; n 
deciduous  flmib,  native  of  North  America,  4t  grows  to  about 
five  or  lix  feet  high ; and  is  not  a very  bufliy  plant,  as  the 
branches  are  always  placed  thinly  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  leaves,  which  will  grow  more  than  three  inches  long,  and 
one  and  a half  broad,  if  the  trees  are  planted  in  a foil  they  like. 
The  leaves  Hand  oppofite  by  pairs  on  the  twigs,  and  alfo  fome- 
times  by  threes,  and  are  of  a light-green  colour.  Their  upper 
■furface  is  linooth } they  have  a llrong  nerve  running  from  the 
footftalk  to  the  point,  and  feveral  others  from  that  on  each  fide 
to  the  borders ; thefe,  .as  well  as  the  footllalks,  in  the  autumn, 
dye  to  a reddilb  colour.  The  llmvers,  which  arc  aggregate 
flowers,  properly  fo  called,  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  globular  heads,  in  July.  The  florets  which  com- 
pote thefe  heads  are  funnel-flraped,  a yellow  colour,  and 
faftened  to  an  axis  which  is  in  the  middle.  The  cephalanthus 
is  propagated  from  feeds,  which  we  receive  from  America. 
Thefe  Ihould  be  town  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  there  will  be 
■a  chance  of  their  coming-up  the  firft  fpring;  though  they  often 
lie  till  the  fpring  after  before  they  make  their  appearance. 
They  may  be  fowh  in  good  garden  mould  of  almoft  any  foil, 
if  fomewhat  moifl  the  better,  and  fhould  be  covered  about  a 
quarter  ot  an  inch  deep.  This  flirub  is  alto  propagated  by 
layers.  If  the  young  dlioots  are  laid  in  autumn,  they  will  have 
flruck  good  root  by  the  autumn  following,  and  may  be  then 
taken  up,  and  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re- 
main. Cuttings  of  this  tree  alfo,  planted  In  the  autumn  iri  a 
rich,  light,  moifl  foil,  will  grow ; and  by  that  means  alfo  plenty 
of  thefe  plants  may  be  foon  obtained. 

CEPHALICS  are  all  remedies  adapted  for  the  cure  of 
dii'orders  of  the  head.  Such  are  thofe  fnufl's  which  produce  a 
•difeharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  iiofe,  &c. 

Cephalic  Fein,  in  anatomy,  creeps  along  the  arm  between 
the  Ikin  and  the  mufcles,  and  divides  into  two  branches : the 
••xternal  going  down  to  the  wrift,  then  joining  the  bafilica,  and 
turning  up  to  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  internal  branch, 
together  with  a Irnall  one  of  the  bafilica,  makes  the  mediana. 
The  ancients  ufed  to  open  this  vein  for  diforders  of  the  head, 
which  gave  it  its  name. 

CEPHALONIA,  the  capital  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name, 
Situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coall  of  Epirus,  and 
t'ubjebl  to  the  Venetians.  E.  long,  21.  N.  lat.  30.30, 

CEPHEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a king  of  Arcadia,  on  whofe 
head  Minerva  faflening  one  of  Medufa’s  hairs,  he  was  rendered 
invincible. 

Cepheus,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  of  the  northern  he- 
Tnifj)here.  See  Astronomy. 

CERAM,  an  ifland  In  the  Indian  ocean,  between  the  Mo- 
lucca iflands  on  the  north,  and  thofe  of  Amboyna  and  Banda  on 
the  fouth,  lying  between  E.  long.  126.  and  129.  in  S.  lat.  3,  It 
is  about  150  miles  long,  and  60  broad  j and  here  the  Dutch 
have  a fortrefs,  which  keeps  the  natives  in  fubjc(^ion. 

CERAMBYX,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infebls  of  the  beetle 
kind,  belonging  to  the  order  of  infebfa  coleoptera.  The  an- 
tennae are  long  and  fmal!>j  the  breafl  is  fpinous  or  gibbous; 
.and  the  elytra  are  linear.  There  are  no  lefs  than  83  fpecies 
enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  principally  diflinguiflied  by  the  figure 
of  the  breafl. 

CERASTES,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecies  of 
Anguis  and  Coluber, 

CERASTIUM,  mouse-ear;  a genus  of  the  pentagynia 
.order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the 
•natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 2d  order,  CaryophylLc. 
The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous ; the  petals  are  bifid ; the  ca])fulc  is 
unilocular,  and  opening  at  the  top.  There  are  16  fpecies,  but 
none  of  them  poflefled  of  any  remarkable  property, 

CEJiiiSUS,  in  botany.  See  Prunus. 
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'CERATE,  in  pharmacy,  a kind  of  ointment,  applied  t« 

ulcers,  &c.  See  Pharmacy. 

CERA'nON,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  finall 
feeds  of  Ceratonia,  ufed  by  the  Arabian  phyficians  as  a weight 
to  adjull  the  dofes  of  medicines ; as  the  grain  weight  with '^us 
took  its  rife  from  a grain  of  barley. 

Ceraton,  or  ccratium,  was  alfo  a filver  coin,  equal  to  one 
t-hii'd  of  an  obolus. 

CERATOCARPUS,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  monandila 
•order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
•natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Huloructus.  I'he 
male  calyx  is  bipartite ; there  Is  no  corolla : the  filament  is 
long ; the  female  calyx  is  diphyllous,  and  grown  to  the  gcr- 
men  ; there  is  no  corolla ; the  flyles  are  two ; the  feed  is  two- 
horned  and  comprellcd. 

CERATONIA,  the  Carol  Tree,  or  St.  Joh?is  bread-,  a 
genus  of  the  moncEcia  order  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  33d 
order,  Lovicntacca;.  The  calyx  i.s  hermaphrodite  and  quinque- 
partite;  there  is  no  corolla:  the  flamina  are  five ; the  flyde  is 
filiform  ; the  legumen  coriaceous  and  polyf])ermous.  It  is  alfo- 
dioecious,  or  male  and  female  dillindt  on  ditierent  plants. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  filiqua,  a native  of  Spain,  of  fome 
parts  of  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  It  Is  an  ever-green;  and,  in 
the  countries  where  it  Is  native,  grows  in  the  hedges.  It  pro- 
duces a quantity  of  long,  flat,  brown-coloured  pods,  which  are 
thick,  mealy,  and  of  a fweetilh  tafle.  Thefe  pods  are  many 
times  eaten  by  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  when  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  other  food ; but  they  are  apt  to  loofen  the  belly,  and 
caufe  gripings  of  the  bowels.  They  are  called  St.  John's  bread, 
from  an  ill-founded  aflertion  of  fome  writers  on  feripture,  that 
thefe  pods  were  the  locufts  St.  John  eat  with  his  honey  in  the 
wildernefs.  The  tree  may  be  propagated  in  this  country  from 
feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  the 
plants  inured  to  open  air  by  degrees. 

CERATOPHYLLUM,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  polyan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  15th  order,  Inundatee. 
The  male  calyx  is  multipartite ; no  corolla;  flamina  from  i(5 
to  20  : the  female  calyx  is  multipartite ; no  corolla ; one  pif- 
til ; no  flyle  ; one  naked  feed. 

CERAUNIA,  Ceraunias,  or  Ceraunius  Lapis,  in  na- 
tural hiftory,  a fort  of  flinty-ftone,  of  no  certain  colour,  but  of 
a pyramidal  or  wedge-like  figure ; popularly  luppofed  to  fall 
from  the  clouds  in  the  time  of  thundcr-florms,  and  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  many  notable  virtues,  as  promoting  fleep,  prefervin«r 
from  lightning,  &c.  The  word  is  from  the  Greek  xipavyof, 
thunderbolt.  The  ceraunia  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwif* 
called  the  thunder-ltone,  or  thunder-bolt ; and  alfo  fometimeo 
fagitta,  or  arrow’s  head,  on  account  of  its  Ihape,  The  cerau- 
niae  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  ombrise  and  brontiae, 
as  being  all  fu})pofed  to  have  the  fame  origin.  The  generality 
of  naturalifts  take  the  ceraunia  for  a native  flone,  formed  amono- 
the  pyrites,  of  a faline,  concrete,  mineral  juice.  Mercatus  and 
Dr.  Woodward  aflert  it  to  be  artificial,  and  to  have  been 
falhioned  thus  by  tools.  The  ceraunia,  according  to  thefe  au- 
thors, are  the  heads  of  the  ancient  weapons  of  war,  in,  ufe 
before  the  invention  of  iron ; which,  upon  the  introduction  of 
•that  metal,  growing  into  difufe,  were  difperfed  in  the  fields 
through  this  and  that  neighbouring  country.  Some  of  them 
had  poflibly  ferved  in  the  early  ages  for  axes,  others  for  wedges, 
others  for  chiflels ; but  the  greater  j)art  for  arrow-heads,  dart.s, 
and  lances.  The  ceraunia  is  alfo  held  by  Pliny  for  a white  or 
cryflal-coloured  gem,  that  attraCbed  lightning  to  Itl'clf,  What 
this  was,  is  hard  to  fay.  Prudentius  alfo  fpeaks  of  a yellow 
ceraunia ; by  which  he  is  luppofed  to  mean  the  carbuncle  or 
pyropus. 
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CERRERA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural 
meth^  ranking  under  the  30th  order,  Contorta..  The  fruit  is  a 
nionol'pennous  plum.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the 
alrotic'ir,  a native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  It  rifes  with 
an  irregidar  flem  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out 
many  crooked  diftufed  branches,  which  towards  their  tops  are 
garnillied  with  thick  fuccident  leaves  of  a lucid  green,  fraooth, 
and  very  full  of  a milky  juice.  The  flowers  come  out-  in  loofe 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; they  are  of  a cream  colour, 
having  long  narrow  tubes,  and  are  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments, 
which  feem  twilled,  fo  as  to  Hand  obli'|ue  to  the  tube.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  Itinks  moft  abominably,  and  the  kernels  of 
the  nuts  are  a deadly  poilbn,  to  which  there  is  no  antidote ; fo 
that  the  Indians  will  not  even  ufe  the  wood  for  fuel. 

CERBERUS,  in  fabulous  hillory,  a dreadful  three-headed 
maltitf,  born  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  placed  to  guard  the 
gates  of  hell.  He  fawned  upon  thofe  who  entered,  but  de- 
voured all  who  attempted  to  get  back.  He  was,  however, 
tnaftered  by  Hercules,  who  dragged  him  up  to  the  earth,  where 
in  Itruggling,  a foam  dropped  from  his  mouth,  which  produced 
the  poil'onous  herb  called  aconite  or  Hvoif's-have. 

CERCELE,  in  heraldry : a crofs  cercele  Is  a crofs  which, 
ojiening  at  the  ends,  turns  round  both  ways  like  a ram’s  horn. 
See  Cross. 

CERCIS,  the  Judas-tree  ; a genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lomeniacc.v. 
The  calyx  is  quinqxiedentated,  and  gibbous  below ; the  corolla 
paj)ilionaceous,  with  a fhort  vcxillum  or  Hag-petal  under  the 
wings  or  fide  petals;  a leguminous  plant.  TL'liere  are  only  tuo 
Jpecies,  both  deciduous,  i.  I’he  jiJiqiuiJlrum,  common  Judas- 
tree,  or  Italian  cercls,  a native  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  Thele  differ  in  the  height  of  their  growth  in 
different  places.  In  fome  the)’’  will  arrive  to  be  fine  trees,  of 
near  twenty  feet  high;  whilll  in  others  they  will  not  rife  to 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  forth  young  branches 
irregularly  from  the  very  bottom.  The  ftem  of  this  tree  is  of 
a dark-greyi,th  colour,  and  the  branches,  which  are  few  and 
irregular,  have  a purplifli  caft.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  heart- 
fhaped,  and  roundifli,  of  a jileafant  green  on  their  upper  fur- 
face,  hoary  underneath,  and  grow  alternately  on  long  footltalks. 
The  Howers  arc  of  a fine  purjile  : they  come  out  earl)'  in  the 
fpring,  in  duffers,  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  growing  upon 
fhort  footftalks ; and  in  loiue  fituations  they  are  fucceeded  by 
long  Hat  jiods,  containing  the  leeds,  whicli,  in  very  favourable 
feafons,  ripen  in  England.  Some  peo[)le  are  fond  of  eating 
thele  Howers  in  fallad,<,  on  which  account  alone  in  Ibmc  parts 
this  tree  is  propagated.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  arc,  i. 
The  1' leffi-coloured : 2.  'The  Whitc-Howered ; and,  3.  The 
Broad-pixldcd  Judas-tree. — i.'Y\\^CanadcvJh,  or  Canadian  cer-  • 
cis,  will  grow  to  the  fize  of  the  hrlt  fort  in  Ibme  places.  The 
branches  are  alfo  irregular.  The  leaves  are  cordated,  downy, 
ami  placed  alternately.  The  Howers  ufually  are  of  a paliih 
red  colour,  and  Hiow  themfelves  likewife  in  the  f))ring,  before 
the  leaves  arc  grown  to  their  fize.  Thele  too  are  often  eaten 
in  fallads,  and  make  an  excellent  jiickle.  There’ is  a variety 
of  this  with  deej)  red,  and  another  with  purple  Howers.  J’he 
view  which  thefe  trees  will  afford  in  a ])lantation  may  be 
eafily  conceived,  not  only  as  they  exhibit  their  Howers  in  clut- 
ters, in  different  colours,  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves 
are  grown  to  Inch  a fize  as  to  hide  them  ; but  from  the  dilfcrence 
of  the  upper  and  lower  furface  of  the  leaves,  the  one  being  of 
a fine  green,  the  other  of  a hoary  call ; fo  that  on  the  fame 
tree,  even  in  this  relpedl,  is  Hiown  variety ; an  Improvement 
whereot  is  made  liy  the  waving  winds,  which  will  prefentthem 
alternately  to  view. 
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As  thefe  fpecies  will  not  take  root  by  layers,  the)'  muff  be" 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  put  into  common  garden 
mould,  well  dug,  and  cleared  of  roots,  weeds,  &c.  Part  of 
the  feeds  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  the  reft  will  rem.ain 
until  the  fpring  following;  fo  that  whoever  is  defirous  of  draw- 
ing the  feedlings  of  a year  old  to  plant  out,  muff  not  deffroy 
the  bed,'  but  draw  them  carefully  out,  and  after  that  there  will 
be  a fucceeding  crop.  In  the  winter  they  may  be  left  to  them-' 
felves,  for  they  are  very  hardy.  Toward  the  latter  end  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  April,  the  plants  having  been  in  the 
feed-bed  one  or  two  years,  they  Hionld  be  taken  out,  and 
planted  in  the  nurfery,  one  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  ill  the 
I'ows,  and  there  they  Hiould  ffand  lintil  they  are  removed  finally. 
The  wood  of  the  cercis  is  of  great  value;  for  it  polifhes  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  is  admirably  veined  with  black  and  green. 

CERCOPITHECI,  in  natural  hiffofy,  the  name  given  by 
Mr.  Ray  to  monkeys,  or  the  clafs  of  apes  with  long  tails.  See 
Ape  and  Simia. 

CERDA  (John  Lewis  de  la),  a learned  Jefuit  of  Toledo* 
wrote  large  commentaries  on  Virgil,  which  have  been  much 
efteemed;  alfo  feveral other  works.  He.  died  in  the  year  1643, 
aged  80. 

CERDONIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  maintained  moft  of 
the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,  Saturninus,  and  the  Manichees. 
They  took  their  name  from  their  leader  Cerdon,  a Syrian,  who 
came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Hyginus,  and  there  abjured 
his  errors;  but  in  appearance  only;  for  he  was  afterwards 
convieled  of  perlifting  in  them,  and  accordingly  expelled  the 
church  again.  Cenlon  allerted  two  principles,  the  one  good,, 
and  the  other  evil ; this  laft,  according  to  him,  was  the  creator 
of  the  world,  and  the  god  that  appeared  under  the  old  buy. 
The  firft,  whom  he  called  unknovjn,  was  the  father  of  Jefus 
Chrill;  who,  he  taught,  was  incarnate  only  in  appearance,  and. 
was  not  born  of  a virgin  ; nor  did  he  fuff'er  death  buf  in  ap- 
jiearance.  He  denied  the  refurreitioii,  and  reje6led  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  coming  from  an  evil  principle. 
Marcion,  his  dil’ciple,  I'ucceeded  him  in  his  errors. 

CERExVLIA,  in  antiquity,  feaffs  of  Ceres,  inftituted  by 
Triptolemus,  Jon  of  Celeus  king  of  Jlleufine  in  Attica,  in  gra-* 
titude  for  his  having  been  inltru6led  by  Ceres,  who  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  his  nurfe,  in  the  art  oT  cultivating  corn  and 
making  bread.  There  were  two  feaffs  of  this  kind  at  Athens  ; 
the  one  called  FJenfinia,  the  other  Tbifmopboria.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Eleusini.v.  W'hat  both  agreed  in,  and  was  common  to 
all  the  cerealia,  was,  that  they  were  celebrated  with  a world  of 
religion  aiid  purity  ; fo  that  it  was  efteemed  a great  pollution 
to  meddle,  on  thofe  days,  in  conjugal  matters. 

Cerealia,  in  botany,  from  Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  corn; 
Linnaeus’s  name,  for  the  larger  elculent  J'eeds  of  the  gralfes  : 
■thefe  are  rice,  wheat,  rye,  barle\',  oats,  millet,  panic  gral's, 
Indian  millet,  holcus,  zizania,  and  maize,  To  this  head  may 
be  likewife  referred  darnel  (toliumj  ; which,  by  preparation, 
is  rendered  elculent. 

CEREBELLUM,  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  hinder  part  of  the  tkull.  See  An.\tomy,  P.  202. 

CEREBRUM,  the  jirai.v,  a part  whofe  llru6ture  and  ul'es 
arc  not  yet  well  underllood  by  anatomilts.  I'he  celebrated  Dr. 
Hunter  has  obferved,  that  the  principal  jiarts  of  the  medullary 
Jubilance  of  the  brain  in  idiots  and  madmen,  Jucii  as  the  tba 
Jami  nervorum  optic-orum,  and  meduUa  oblongata,  are  found 
entirely  changed  from  a medullary  to  a hard,  tough,  dark-co- 
loured fubjlancc,  Ibmetimes  reJembling  white-lealhor.  Sec 
Anatomy,  P.  202. 

CJtREMONlAIy  (eeremoniak),  a book  in  which  is  pre- 
feribed  the  order  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  obleiwed  in  certain 
rites  and  occafions  of  lolemnity  and  pomp.  The  ccre-‘ 
monial  of  the  Roman  church  U called  ordo  Romanui.  It 
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wnc  puHifliecl  in  li}'  the  hifliop  of  Corcyra  ; at  which  the 
cullege  of  cardinals  were  fo  fcand'alizcd,  that  lome  of  them 
voted  io  have  both  the  books  and  the  author  hnrnt,  forhis  temeri- 
ty in  expoling  the  facred  ceremonies  to  the  eyes  of  profane 
people. 

CniiEMON’iAL  is  alfo  nfed  for  that  fet  or  fydem  of  ndes  and 
ceremonies  which  cultom  has  introduced  for  regulating  our  be- 
haviour, and  which  perl'uns  ]>racHfc  towards  each  other,  either 
out  of  duty,  decency,  or  civility. 

Cerf.moni.vl,  in  a more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  the  man- 
ner in  which  princes  and  amballadors  ufe  to  receive  and  to 
treat  one  another.  1 here  are  endlels  dlfpnte.s  among  fovereigns 
about  the  ceremonial : tome  endea\'fmring  to  be  on  a level,  and 
othcr.>  to  be  fuperior;  infomuch  that  numerous  fchemes  have 
been  propofed  for  fettling  them.  The  chief  are,  i.  to  accom- 
modate the  ditTercncc  by  compromife  or  alternation  ; fo  that 
one  fhall  precede  now,  the  other  the  next  time  ; or  one  in  one 
place,  and  the  other  in  another.  2.  Byfeniority;  fo  that  an 
cider  prince  in  years  fhall  precede  a younger,  without  any  other 
dillinition.  Thefe  expedients,  however,  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted of  by  any,  except  fome  alternate  princes,  as  they  arc 
called,  in  Germany. 

Ckremoxial  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeakingof  the 
laws  and  regulations  given  by  Mofes  relating  to  the  worfliip  of 
God  among  the  ancient  Jews.  In  this  lenfe  it  amounts  to  much 
the  fame  with  what  is  called  the  Lcvitica'  la‘iv,  and  Hands  con- 
tradiftinguifhed  from  the  moral  as  well  as  judicial  law. 

CEREMONY,  an  allemblage  of  feveral  actions,  forms,  and 
circumftances,  ferving  to  render  a thing  more  magnificent  and 
foleinn.  In  1646,  M.  Ponce  publiflied  a hiftory  of  ancient 
ceremonies,  tracing  the  rife,  growth,  and  Introdut^Iion  of  each 
rite  into  the  church,  and  its  gradual  advancement  towards  fu- 
perllition.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed  from  Judaifm ; 
but  more  feemingly  from  Paganifm.  Di^  Middleton  has  given 
a fine  difeourfe  on  the  conformity  between  the  pagan  and  popifli 
ceremonies,  which  he  exemplifies  in  the  ufe  of  incenfe,  holy 
■water,  lamps,  and  candles,  before  the  flirines  of  faints,  votive 
^ift.s  or  offerings  round  the  flirines  of  the  deceafed,  &:c.  In  ef- 
l.eA,  the  altars,  images,  croll'es,  procellions,  miracles,  and  le- 
gends ; nay,  even  the  very  hierarchy,  pontificate,  religious 
orders,  &c.  of  the  prefent  Romans,  he  fliows,  arc  all  cojiied 
from  their  heathen  anceftors.  We  have  an  ample  and  magni- 
ficent account  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  of  all 
nations  in  the  world,  reprefented  in  figures  defigiicd  by 
Picart,  with  hiflorical  explanations,  and  many  curious  differ- 
tations. 

Mafer  of  the  Ceuf.moxies,  an  oflicer  inftltuted  hv  king 
James  J.  for  the  more  honourable  reception  of  ambafladors 
and  ftrangers  of  quality.  lie  wears  about  his  neck  a chain  of 
gold,  with  a medal  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  having 
on  one  fide  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  this  motto,  Jleati  paci- 
Jici ; and  on  the  other,  an  emblem  of  war,  with  Dieu  et  inon 
droit  : his  falary  is  300/.  per  annum.  He  has  an  atfillant, 
whofe  falary  is  141/.  i^^s.  and  4^.  per  annum  : and  under  them 
both,  is  z Marjhdlof  the  C^v.-E'siO'siiss,  having  afalary  of  100/. 
per  annum, 

CERENZA,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  with  abifhop’s  fee.  It  is  fcated  on 
a rock,  in  E.  long.  17.  N.  lat  .39.  23. 

CERES,  a Pagan  deity,  the  inventor  <ir  goddefs  of  corn  5 in 
Tike  manner  as  Bacchus  was  of  wine.  According  to  the  poets, 
fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  the  mother  of 
Proferpinc,  whom  flie  had  by  Jupiter.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  a 
temple  of  Ceres  at  Catanca  in  Sicily,  where  was  a very  ancient 
ffatue  of  that  goddefs,  but  entirely  concealed  from  the  fight  of 
men,  every  thing  being  performed  by  matrons  and  virgins. 

CERKT,  a town  of  Erance,  In  the  department  of  the  Eallem 


Pyrenees  aqd  late  province  of  Rouffillon,  with  a magniftcent 
bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river  Tet.  Here  the  commif- 
fioners  of  France  atid  Spain  met,  in  1660,  to  fettle  the  limits- 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  Is  12  miles  from  Perpignan.  Long. 
2.  46.  E.  I, at.  42.  36.  N. 

CEREUS,  in  botany.  See  Cactus. 

CERIGO,  an  illand  in  the  Archipe'ago,  anciently  called 
Cytherea-,  noted  for  being  the  birth  place  of  Helen,  and,  as 
the  poets  fay,  of  Venus.  At  prefent  there  is  nothing  very 
delightful  in  the  place;  for  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
the  liifl  dry.  It  abounds  in  hares,  quails,  turtle,  and  excellent 
falcon.s.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  for- 
merly good  towns;  but  there  is  now  ivme  remaining  but  that 
which  gives  name  to  the  illand.  This  is  Itrong  both  by  art 
and  nature,  it  being  feated  on  a craggy  rock.  The  inhabitants 
are  Chrillian  Greeks,  and  fuhjeft  to  the  Venetians,  who. keep 
a governor  there,  whom  they  change  everv  two  years. 

CERINES,  a town  in  the  iil.and  of  Cyprus,,  with  a good 
caftle,  an  harbour,  and  a bifliop’s  fee.  E.  long.  33.  33.  N.. 

lat.  33.  22. 

CERINTHE,  Honeywort  ; a genus  of  the  monogtmla 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  41ft  order,  .elfpcrifoliec. 
The  limb  of  the  corolla  is  a ventricofe  tube  with  the  throat  per- 
vious ; and  there  are  two  bilocular  feeds.  There  are  three  fpe- 
cies,  natives  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Alps.  They  are  low 
annual  plants  with  purple,  yellow,  and  red  Howers,  which,  may 
be  propagated  by  feed  fown  in  autumn,  in  a warm  fitiiation. 

CERINTHIANS,-  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the  deity 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  They  took  their  name  from  Cerinthus,  one 
of  the  firll  herefiarchs  in  the  church,  being  cotemporary  with 
St.  John.  They  believed  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a mere  man, 
born  of  Jofeph  and  Mary ; but  that  in  his  haptifm,  a celeftial 
virtue  delccnded  on  him  in  form  of  a dove  ; by  means  whereof 
he  was  conl'ecrated  by  the  holy  fpirit,  and  made  Chrift.  It 
was  by  means  of  this  celeftial  virtue  therefore,  that  he  wrought 
fo  many  miracles ; which,  as  he  received  it  from  heaven, 
quhted  him  after  his  palfion,  and  returned  to  the  place  whence 
it  came;  fo  that  Jefus,  whom  they  called  a wzr?;/,  really 
died  and  rofe  again ; 'but  that  Chrift,  who  was  diftinguiflied 
from  Jefus,  did  not  fufter  at  all.  It  was  partly  to  reliite  this 
feft,  that  St.  John  wrote  his  gofpe].  They  received  the  golj>eL 
of  St.  Matthew,  to  countenance  their  doftrine  of  circumcifion, 
from  Chrift’s  being  circumcifed ; but  tftey  omitted  the  gene- 
alogy. They  dilcarded  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  becaufc  that 
apoftle  held  ciroiuncifion  abolHhed. 

CEROPEGIA,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  moBogynIa  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  jilants,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th  order,  Contortu:.  There 
arc  two  ereft  follicles ; . the  feeds  plunrofe  or  covered  with  a 
•feathered  pappus  ; the  limb  of  the  corolla  counivent  or  clofing 
at  to]j. 

CERTHIA,  in  ornithology,  the  creeter  or  ox-eye,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  picse.  See  PI.  63.  The  beak 
is  arched,  flender,  ftiarp,  and  triangular ; the  ton^ie  is  ftiarp 
at  the  point;  and  fhe  feet  are  of  the  walking  kind,  i.  e.  having 
the  toes  open  and  unconnc6Ied.  Of  this  genus  near  30  fpccics 
have  been  enumerated  by  ornithologift.s ; but  Air.  Latham  fup- 
pofes  that  many  now  defcribed  as  fpccies  will  be  found  here- 
after to  be  mere  varieties ; which,  he  adds,  is  no  wonder, 
fince  many  creej)ers  do  not  gain  their  lull  plumage  till  the- 
third  year’s  moult.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  moft  re- 
markable : 

familiaris,  or  common  ox-cyc,  is  grey  above  and 
white  underneath,  with  brown  win^  and  ten  white  fpots  on 
the  ten  ])rimc  feathers.  This  bird  is  found  in  moft  parts  0/ 
Europe,  though  it  is  believed  no  where  fo  common  as  in  Bri- 
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'lain.  It  may  be  thought  more  fcarce  than  it  raally  is  by  th« 
lels  attentive  obferver;  for,  fnppo'fing  it  on  the  body  or  branch 
of  any  tree,  the  moment  it  obl'erves  any  one,  it  gets  to  the  op- 
polite  fide,  and  fo  on,  let  a perl'on  walk  round  the  tree  ever  lb 
often.  The  facility  of  its  running  on  the  bark  of  a tree,  in  all 
direftions,  is  wonderful ; this  it  does  with  as  much  cafe  as  a 
fly  on  a glafs  window.  Its  food  is  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
infe6ts,  which  it  finds  in  the  chinks  and  among  the  mofs  of 
trees.  It  builds  its  neft  in  fome  hole  of  a tree,  and  lays  gene- 
rally five  eggs,  very  rarely  more  than  feven  : thefe  are  afli-co- 
loured,  marked  at  the  end  with  fpots  and  ftreaks  of  a deeper 
colour  j and  the  (hell  is  obferved  to  be  pretty  hard.  It  remains 
in  the  places  which  it  frequents  during  the  winter,  and  builds 
its  neft  early  in  the  fpring. 

2.  The  hook -billed  green  creeper  has  a bill  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  bent  quite  in  the  ftiape  of  a femicircle; 
the  plumage  in  general  is  olive  green,  paleft  beneath,  and 
Ibmewhat  inclined  to  yellow:  the  quills  and  tail  are  du iky ; 
the  legs  dulky  browm  ; and  the  feathers  juft  above  the  knee, 
or  garter,  white.  It  inhabits  the  Sandw'ich  Iftandsin  general, 
and  is  one  of  the  birds  whofe  plumage  the  natives  make  ufe  of 
in  conftruifting  their  feathered  garments  j which  having  thefe 
olive-green  feathers  intermixed  with  the  beautiful  fcarlet  and 
yellow  ones  belonging  to  the  next  fpccies,  and  yellow  tufted 
bee-eater,  make  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  coverings  of  thefe 
iflanders. 

3.  The  hooked-billed  red  creeper  has  the  bill  fomewhat  lefs 
hooked  than  the  laft  fpecies  ; the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  fcarlet ; wings  and  tail  black.  In  fome  birds  the  forehead  is 
of  a buft'-colour ; and  the  parts  about  the  head  and  neck  have 
both  a mixture  of  buff  and  dutky  black,  which  are  fufpefted 
to  be  the  birds  not  yet  arrived  at  their  full  plumage. 

4.  The  pujila,  or  brown  and  white  creeper,  according  to  Ed- 
wards, is  not  above  half  the  fize  of  our  European  creeper.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown,  with  a changeable  glols  of  cop- 
jier : the  under  parts  are  white  5 the  quills  brown,  edged  with 
glofly  coj)per ; the  tail  blackilh,  the  outer  feather  tipped  with 
white.  The  bird  from  which  Edwards  drew  his  figure  had  a 
label  tied  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Honey-thief.  And  that  they 
are  fond  of  honey,  is  manifelt  from  thofe  who  keep  birds  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  many  forts  in  large  cages,  and 
fiqiplying  them  with  only  honey  and  water ; but  befides  this, 
they  catch  a great  many  flies,  which  come  within  the  reach  of 
their  confinement : aiid  thefe  two  make  uj)  their  whole  fub- 
fiftence  5 indeed,  it  has  been  attempted  to  tranfport  them  fur- 
ther, but  the  want  of  flies  on  board  a ftiip  prevented  them  liv- 
ing more  than  three  weeks  5 lo  neceftary  are  infeifts  to  their 
fubfiftence. 

5.  The  LetdTii,  or  Loten’s  creeper,  has  the  head,  neck,  back, 
rump,  fcapulans,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  of  green  gold  : be- 
neath, from  the  breaft  to  the  vent,  of  velvet  black,  which  is 
Icparated  frotn  the  green  on  the  neck  by  a tranfveife  bright  vi- 
olet band,  a line  and  a half  in  breadth  : the  leller  wing  coverts 
are  of  this  laft  colour ; the  middle  coverts  are  green  gold  ; and 
the  greater  coverts  arc  very  fine  black,  edged  with  green  gold 
on  the  outer  erlge  ; the  quills  are  of  the  fame  colour,  as  are  alfo 
the  tail  feathers.  The  female  differs  in  having  the  breaft,  belly, 
fides,  thighs,  under  wing  and  tail  coverts,  of  a dirty  white, 
fpotted  with  black  ; and  the  wings  ami  tail  not  of  fo  fine  a 
black.  It  inhabits  Ceylon  and  Madagatcar;  and  is  called  An- 
galadian.  Bufton  tells  us,  that  it  makes  its  neft  of  the  down 
of  plants,  in  form  of  a nip,  like  that  of  the  chatlinch  ; the 
female  laying  generally  five  or  fix  eggs  ; and  that  it  i.s  fome- 
times  chafed  by  a fpider  as  large  as  itfelf,  and  very  voraciou.s, 
which  feizes  on  the  whole  broo<l,  and  lucks  the  blood  of  the 
young  binls. 

•5.  The  cQ>rulea,  or  blue  creeper,  has  the  head  of  a moft 
»slegant  blue  j but  on  each  fide  there  is  a ftrii>e  of  black  like 


velvety  in  which  the  eye  is  placed  : the  chin  and  throat  are 
marked  with  black  in  the  fame  manner;  the  reft  of  the  body 
violet  blue.  It  inhabits  Caj'enne.  Seba  fay^,  that  it  makes  its 
neft  with  great  art.  The  outfide  is  compofed  of  drj'  ftalks  of 
grafs,  or  uich  like ; but  within  of  very  downy  foft  materials, 
in  the  fhape  of  a retort,  which  it  fufpends  from  fome  weak 
twig,  at  the  end  of  a branch  of  a tree;  the  opening  or  mouth 
downwards,  facing  the  ground  ; the  neck  is  a foot  in  length, 
but  the  real  neft  is  quite  at  the  top,  fo  that  the  bird  has  ti> 
climb  up  this  fuunel-like  opening  to  get  at  the  neft.  Thus  it 
is  fecure  from  every  harm  ; neither  monkey,  fnake,  nor  lizard, 
daring  to  venture  at  the  end  of  the  branch,  as  it  would  not  ftea  - 
dily  fupport  them. 

7.  The  cardhial  creeper,  (Lev.  Muf.)  has  the  head,  neck, 
and  breaft,  ol  a crimfon  colour ; down  the  middle  of  the  back  is 
a flripe  ot  the  fame  colour  to  the  rump  : the  reft  of  the  body 
is  black ; and  the  wings  and  tail  are  black.  It  inhabits  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  iiland  of  Tanna;  is  there  called  Kuya- 
meta,  and  lives  by  fucking  the  moifture  of  flowers. 

8.  The  mocking  creeper  is  of  the  fize  of  the  leffer  thaifli.. 
On  the  cheeks  is  a narrow  white  fpot : the  head,  efpecially  on 
tlie  crown,  is  inclined  to  violet : the  plumage  in  general  is 
olive  green,  inclining  to  yellow  on  the  under  parts  : the  quills 
are  brown  ; the  fecondarles  edged  with  olive  : the  colour  of  the 
tail  is  like  that  of  the  fecondaries,  and  fomewhat  forked : the 
legs  are  dulky  blue,  and  the  claws  black.  It  inhabits  both  the 
illands  ol  New  Zealand.  It  has  an  agreeable  note  in  general 
but  at  times  lo  varies  and  modulates  the  voice,  that  it  I'eems  to 
imitate  the  notes  of  all  other  birds ; hence  it  was  called  by  the 
Englifti  the  Mocking-bird.  ^ This  bird  being  fond  of  thrulling- 
its  head  into  the  bofom  of  flowers  which  have  a purplifti-coloureil 
farina,  much  of’  it  adheres  to  the  feathers  about  the  head  and. 
bill,  and  in  courfe  gives  the  appearance  above  mentioned;  but 
this  in  time  rubs  oft,  and  the  colour  of  the  head  appears  tlie 
fame  with  the  reft  of  the  plumage. 

CERTIFICATE  (Trial  hy),  in  the  law  of  England,  a fpe- 
cies of  trial  allowed  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  evidence  of  the  per- 
Ion  certifying  is  the  only  criterion  of  the  point  in  difpnte.  lor 
when  the  fa>il  in  queltion  lies  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the 
court,  the  judges  mult  rely  on  the  folemn  averment  or  inferma- 
tion  of  pcrluns  in  I'uch  a ftatiun  as  aftbids  them  the  molt  clear 
and  competent  knowledge  of  the  truth.  As  therefore  fuch  evi- 
dence, if  given  to  a jury,  mult  have,  been  cundufive,  the  law, 
to  lave  trouble  and  circuity,  permits  the  fa6l  to  be  determined 
upon  Inch  certificate  merely.  Thu'J,  i.  If  the  iiliie  be  whether 
A was  abl'ent  with  the  king  in  his  army  out  of  the  realm  in 
time  of  war,  this  fliall  be  tried  by  the  certirii-ate  of  the  n'laref- 
chal  of  the  king’s  hoft  in  vvTitiug  under  his  leal,  which  fkall  be 
fent  to  the  juftices.  2.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  an  outlawry,  or 
the  like,  it  was  alledged  that  the  defendant  was  in  prilon,  uhra 
viarcy  at  Rourdeaux,  or  in  the  lervicc  of  the  mayor  of  Rour- 
deaux,  this  Ihould  have  been  tried  by  the  certifuate  of  the 
mayor,  and  the  like  of  the  captain  of  C;;lai.-'.  But  when  this 
was  law,  thofe  towns  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown 
of  England.  And  therefore,  by  a parity  of  reafon,  it  Ihould. 
now  hold,  that  in  fimilar  cafes  arifmg  at  Jamaica,  or  Gibraltar, 
the  trial  ftiould  be  by  certificate  from  the  governor  of  thofe 
illand.s.  We  alfo  find  that  the  certificate  of  the  queen's  mef- 
fenger,  fent  to  fummon  home  a pccrels  of  the  realm,  was  for- 
merly held  a fufliclcnt  trial  of  the  contcin])t  in  refufing  to  obey 
fuch  liimmons.  3.  For  matters  within  the  realm  ; the  cuftoms. 
of  the  city  of  London  lliall  be  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  certified  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder  ; 
upon  a furinife  from  the  party  alledging  it,  that  the  cul'tom 
ought  to  be  thus  tried ; elfc  It  muft  be  tried  by  the  countiy  j 
as,  the  cufloni  of  diftributing  the  cftccJds  of  freemen  dcceafed  ; ol' 
enrolling  apjirentices;  or  that  he  who  is  free  of  one  trade  may 
ufc  another;  if  any  of  Uiefc,  or  other  fimilar  points  come  ia 
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iiliic.'  4.  The  trial  of  all  cullonis  and  praftloie  of  the  courts 
fliall  be  by  certiticate  from  .the  proper  officers  of  thofe  courts 
refpertively ; and  .what  return  was  made  on  a writ  by  the 
flieriffi  or  under-ffieritlj  lhall  be  only  tried  by  his  own  certi- 
ficate. 

CERTIORARI,  in  .kw,  a writ  which  iffires  out  of  the 
chancery,  diretled  to  an  inferior  court,  to  call  up  the  records 
of  a caufe  there  depending,  in  order  that  juftice  may  be  done. 
And  this  writ  is  obtained  upon  complaint,  that  the  party  who 
fecks  it  has  received  hard  ufage,  or  is  not  like  to  fiave  an  impar- 
tial trial  in  the  inferior  court.  A certiorari  is  made  returnable 
either  in  the  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  or  in  chancery.  It 
is  not  only  ilfued  out  of  the  court  of  chancer)',  but  likewife  out 
of  the  king’s  bench  ; in  which  laft  mentioned  court  it  lies  where 
the  king  would  be  certified  of  a record.  Indiftments  from  in- 
ferior courts,  and  proceedings  of  the  quarter-fellions  of  the 
peace,  may  alfo  be  removed  into  the  king’s  bench  by  a certio- 
rari : and  here  the  very  record  muft  be  returned,  and  not  a 
tranfcqpt  of  it;  though  ufually  in  chancery,  if  a certiorari 
be  returnable  there,  it  removes  only  the  tenor  of  the  record. 

CERTITUDE,  confidered  in  the  things  or  ideas  wffiich  are 
the  objedts  of  our  underttanding,  is  a necefl'ary  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  one  part  of  our  knowledge  with  another.  As 
applied  to  the  mind,  it  is  the  perception  of  fuch  agreement  or 
difagreement ; or  fuch  a firm  well-grounded  alTent,  as  excludes 
not  only  all  manner  of  doubt,  but  all  conceivable  poffibility  of 
a millake,  There  aft  three  forts  of  certitude,  or  alfurance,  ac- 
cording to  the  difi'erent  natm*es  and  circumftances  of  things. 
I.  A phyfical  or  natural  certitude,  which  depends  upon  the 
evidence  of  fenfe ; as  that  I fee  fuch  or  fuch  a colour,  or  hear 
fuch  or  fuch  a found ; no  body  queftions  the  truth  of  this,  where 
the  organs,  the  medium,  and  the  objeft,  are  rightly  difpofed. 
*.  Mathematical  certitude,  is  that  arifing  from  mathematical 
evidence;  fuch  is  that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  ai'e  equal  to 
two  right  ones.  3.  Moral  certitude  is  that  founded  on  moral 
evidence,  and  is  frequently  equivalent  to  a mathematical  one  ; 
as  that  there  Was  formerly  fuch  an  emperor  -as  .Tulius  Caefar, 
and  that  he  w’rote  the  commentaries  which  pafs  under  his 
name ; becaufe  the  hillorians  of  thofe  times  have  recorded 
it,  and  no  man  has  ever  difproved  it  fmee : this  affords  a 
moral  certitude,  in  common  fenfe  fo  great,  that  one  would  be 
thought  a fool  or  madman  for  denying  it. 

CERTOSA,  a celebrated  Carthufian  monaftery,  in  the  ter- 
ritor)'of  the  Pavefe  ; in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  four  miles  from 
Pavia;  its  park  is  furrounded  with  a wall  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ; but  there  are  feveral  fmall  towns  and  villages 
in  it. 

CEiRVANTES.  See  S.\ave^>ra. 

CEiRVERA,  a town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  feated  on  a 
fmall  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  long.  1.9.  N.  lat.  41.  28. 

CERVIA,  a fea-j)ort  town  of  Italy,  in  Romagna,  with  a 
bifliop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in  E.  long.  13.  5. 
K.  lat.  44.  16. 

CETvYlCAL  NERVES,  are  feven  pair  of  nerves,  fo  called,  as 
having  their  origin  in  the  cervix,  or  neck. 

Cervica.e  ViJ/ch,  among  anatomills,  denote  the  arteries, 
veins,  &c.  which  jjafs  through  the  vertebra  and  mufclcs  of  the 
neck  up  to  the  flvull. 

CERVIX,  in  anatomy,  properly  denotes  the  hind  })art  of 
the  neck  ; as  contradiftinguiffied  from  the  forepart,  which  is 
c-dWtiil  jugnlum,  or  the  throat. 

C-ERVix  of  the  Scapula,  denotes  the  head  of  the  ffioulder- 
blade,  or  that  upper  procels  whufc fntus  receives  the  head  of  the 
•humerus. 

Cervix  Uteri,  Xhe.  7ieck  of  the  uterus-,  or  that  part  of  the 
uterus  immediately  above  or  beyond  the  os  tinea:.  See  Ana- 
tomy. 

CERUMEN,  a thick,  vifeous,  bitter,  excrementitious  hu- 


mour feparated  from  the  blood  by  proper  glands  placed  in  th^ 
meatus  auditorius,  or  outer  paflage  of  the  ear.  • 

CERUSS,  w'HiTE  -LEAD,  a calx  of  lead,  made  by  expofin^ 
plates  of  that  metal  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  Inftances  of  the 
very  pernicious  effeft  of  this  metal  are  too  often  feen  among 
thofe  perfons  who  work  lead  in  any  form,  but  particularly 
among  the'workers  in  white-lead,  who  regularly  die  off  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  that  pretty  rapidly.  The  painters  ufe  cerufs  in 
great  quantities ; and  it  is  Ibnietimes  adulterated  with  cbmipon.- 
whiting.  As  a medicine  cerufs  is  greatly  la’^d  afide  on  account 
of  its  pernicious  efiefts  on  the  human  fyffem,  apd  fo  indeed,  aad. 
very  properly,  are  almoff  all  the  other  preparations  of  le^d.,  ' , 

CERVUS,  or  Deer,  in  zoolog)',  a genus  of  quadrupeds  be.'.i 
longing  to  the  order  of  pecora.  See  Plates  70., and  71.  The; 
horns  are  folid,  brittle,  covered  with  a hairy  Ikin,'  and  growing 
from  the  top  ; they  likewife  fall  off  and  are  renewed  annually.. 
There  are  eight  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  and  they  have  no- 
dog-teeth.  The  fpecies  of  this  genus  enumerated  by  Linnaeus 
are  feven,  viz. 

1 . The  CamelopaT'dalis,  or  giraffe,  with  fimple  or  unbranched, 
horns,,  ftraight,  about  lix  inches  long,  covered  with  hair,  and. 
truncated  at  the  end,  and  tufted ; in  the  forehead  a tu'bercle, 
about  two  inches  high,  refembling  a third  horn.  The  fore  legs, 
are  not  much  longer  than  the  hind  legs;  but  the  llioulders  are- 
of  a vail  length,  which  gives  the  difproporl  icnate  height  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  parts  : the  head  is  like  that  of  a Hag  ; 
the  neck  is  {lender  and  elegant,  and  on  the  upper  fide  is  a Ihort 
mane  : the  ears  are  large,  tail  long  and  with  ftrong  hairs  at  the 
end  : the  colour  of  the  whole  animal  a dirty  white,  marked 
with  large  broad  rufty  fpots.  This  is.  an  uncommon  animal,, 
few  of  them  having  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  It  inhabits  the 
foreffs  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  Interior  parts  of  Africa  almoff  aa- 
high  as  Senegal ; but  it  is  not  found  in  Guinea,  or  any  of  the- 
wellern  parts;  nor  farther  foulh  than  about  lat.  28. 10.  It  is  very, 
timid,  but  not  fwift ; . and  has  been  reprefented  as  living  only 
by  browfing  the  trees,  being  unable,  from  the  difproportion- 
ate  length  of  its  fore  legs,  to  graze  or  feed  from  the  ground. 
When  it  would  leap,  it  lifts  up  its  fore  legs  and  then  its  hind, 
like  a horfe  whofe  fore  legs  are  tied.  It  runs  very  badlv  and 
aukwardly,  and  is  very  eafily  taken.  The  lateff  and  belt  de- 
foription  of  this  extraordinary  quadruped  is  given  in  the  16th,, 
number  of  a work  intitled,  “ A Defeription  of  the  uncommon 
Animals  and  remarkable  Produ6lions  In  the  Cabinet  and  Me- 
nagerie of  his  Serene  Highuel's  the  Prince  of  Orange;”  by  M.. 
Vofmaer. 

The  giraffe  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  gentlenefs  of 
Its  difpofition.  Antonins  Ctmftantius,  a writer  of  the  15th 
century,  deferibes  it  as  fo  gentle,  that  it  would  eat  bread,  hay, 
or  fruit,  out  of  the  hand  of  a child ; and  that,  when  led  through 
the  flreet,  It  would  take  whatever  food  of  this  kind  was  offered- 
to  it  by  the  fi)eftat;ors  at  the  window.s,  as  it  palled  along.  Tlii.s 
charafter  is  confirmed  by  Air.  Gordon,  who  relates,  that  a gi- 
raffe, which  he  had  wounded,  fuffered  him  to  approach  it  as  it 
lay  on  the  ground,  without  offering  to  llrike  with  its  horns,  or. 
{{lowing  any  inclination  to  revenge  itfelf ; he  even  llroked  it 
over  its  eyes  feveral  times,  when  it  only  clofed  them  without 
any  figns of  refentment.  Its  throat  was  afterwards  cut  for  the 
fake  of  its  ikin;  and  when  in  the  pangs  of  death,  it  llnick  the 
ground  with  its  feet  with  a force  much  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  animal,  and  thefe  teem  to  be  its  principal  means  ot  de- 
fence. M.  Vofmaer  obferve.^,  that  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male arc  furnilhed  with  horns,  which,  from  their  fizc  and  form, 
feem  intended  merely  for  ornament : they  appear  to  be  excre- 
fcences  of  the  os  frontis,  and  therefore  : re  probably  not  decidu- 
ous. I’he  notion  of  foine  writers,  that  the  giraffe  cannot  feed 
from  the  ground,  is  confuted  by  the  tellimony  of  M.  Vaillant,^ 
who  allerts,  that  it  can  even  drink  from  a river,  the  furface  of 
which  is  lower  than  the  bank  on  which  it  Hands.  AI.  Vofmaer. 
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obfert’es,  that , this  account  is  confirmed  by  confidering  the 
^ ftnu'lure  of  the  neck,  the  veilebrx  of  which  are  connefted 
« with  thofe  of  the  back  by  a veiy  ftrong  ligament, 
j The  giraffe  here  defcribed,  which  Mr.  Gordon,  who  differed 
it,  fays  was  the  largeft  he  had  ever  fcen,  was  feet  4 inches 
Rhinland  mealure  (about  15  feet  10  inches  Englilh)  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  its  head ; the  length  of  the  fiody,  from 
the  cheft  to  the  mmp,  was  5 feet  7 inches  Rhinland  meafurc. 
M.  Vaillant  allerts,  that  he  has  feen  feveral  which  were  at  leaft 
17  feet  high  5 and  M.  Vofmaer  declares,  that  he  has  been  af- 
fured  by  Ibme  ver}'  refpcftable  inhabitants'  of  the  Cape,  that 
they  had  feen  and  killed  girafies,  which,  including  the  horns, 
were  22  Rhinland  feet  in  height.  The  giraffe  was  known  to 
the  Romans  in  early  times.  It  appears  among  the  figures  in 
the  alfemblage  of  eaftern  animals  on  the  celebrated  Pr:eneftine 
Pavement,  made  by  the  direition  of  Sylla;  and  is  reprefented 
both  grazing  and  browfing,  in  its  natural  attitudes.  It  was  ex- 
! hibited  at  Rome  by  the  popular  Caefar,  among  other  animals 
in  the  Circasan  games. 

2.  The  Alces,  Elk,  or  Moofe  Deer,  has  palraated  horns,  with- 
out any  proper  ftem,  and  a fiefiiy  protuberance  on  the  throat. 
The  neck  is  much  fiiorter  chan  the  head,  with  a fhort,  thick, 
upright  mane,  of  a light-brown  colour.  The  eyes  are  fmall ; 
the  ears  a foot  long,  veiy  broad  and  llouching  ; noftrils  very 
large  j the  upper  lip  fquare,  hangs  greatly  over  the  lower,  and 
has  a deep  fulcus  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  appear  almoft  bifid. 
This  is  the  bulkieft  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  being  fometimes 
17  hands  high,  and  weighing  above  1200  pounds.  The  female 
is  lefs  than  the  male,  and  wants  horns.  The  elks  inhabit  the 
ifle  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy  ; Canada,  and  the  country  round  the  great  lakes, 
almoft  as  far  fouth  as  the  river  Ohio.  Thefe  are  its  prefent 
northern  and  fouthern  limits.  In  all  ages  it  affefted  the  cold 
and  woody  regions  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  They  are 
found  in  all  the  woody  trails  of  the  temperate  parts  of  RulTia, 
but  not  on  the  Arilic  flats,  nor  yet  in  Kamtfchatka.  In  Si- 
beria they  are  of  a monllrous  fize,  particularly  among  the 
mountains.  The  elk  and  the  moofe,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant, 
are  the  fame  fpecies ; the  lalt  derived  from  vmju',  which  in  the 
Algonkin  language  fignifies  that  animal.  The  Englifli  ufed 
to  call  it  the  black  moofe,  todiftinguifli  it  from  the  flag,  which 
they  named  the  grey  moofe;  The  French  call  it  Torignal. 

Thefe  animals  refide  amidft  forefls,  for  the  convenience  of 
browfing  the  boughs  of  trees,  becaufe  they  are  prevented  from 
grazing  with  any  kind-of  eafe,  by  the  fliortnefs  of  their  necks 
and  length  ot  their  legs.  They  often  have  recourfe  to  water- 
plants,  w'hich  they  can  readily  get  at  by  wading.  M.  Sarralln 
fays,  that  they  are  very  fond  of  the  anagyris  fintida,  or  ftink- 
ing  bean  trefoil,  and  will  uncover  the  fnow  with  their  feet  in 
order  to  get  at  it.  In  pailing  through  the  woods,  they  raife 
their  heads  to  an  horizontal  pofitlon,  to  prevent  their  horns  from 
being  entangled  in  the  branches.  They  have  a fmg-ular  gait  : 
their  pace  is  a lhambling  trot,  but  they  go  with  great  fwiftnels. 
In  their  common  walk  they  lift  their  feet  very  high,  and  will  with- 
out any  ditliculty  flep  over  a gate  five  feet  high.  They  feed  prin- 
cipally in  the  night.  If  they  graze,  it  is  always  againil  an  alcentj 
an  advantage  they  ufe  for  the  reafon  above  alfigiicd.  They  rumi- 
nate like  tl  e ox.  They  go  to  rut  in  autumn  j arc  at  that  time 
very  furious,  feeking  the  female  by  fwimmiiig  from  ille  to  ifle. 
They  bring  two  young  at  a birth,  in  the  month  of  April,  which 
follow  the  dam  a whole  year.  During  the  fummerthey  keep  in 
families.  In  deep  fnows  they  colleit  in  numbers  in  the  forefls  of 
pines,  for  proteilion  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  under 
the  ftielter  of  thofe  evergreens.  They  are  very  inofleidivo,  except 
in  the  nitting  feafon  j or  except  they  are  wounded,  when  they 
will  turn  on  the  allailant,  and  attack  him  with  their  hoi  ns,  or 
trample  him  to  death  beneath  their  great  hoofs.  The  lielh  of  the 
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moofe  is  extremely* fweet  and  nourlffiing.  The  Indians  fay, 
that  they  can  travel  three  times  farther  after  a meal  of  moofe, 
than  after  any  other  animal  food.  The  tongues  are  excellent ; 
but  the  nofe  is  perfeA  marrow,  and  efteemed  the  greateft  deli- 
cacy in  Canada.  The'fkin  makes  excellent  buff',  being  ftrong, 
foft,  and  light.  The  Indians  drefs  the  hide,  and,  after  foaking 
it  for  fome  time,  ftretch  and  render  it  fupple  by  a lather  of  the 
brains  in  hot  water.  They  not  only  make  their  fnow-fhoes  of 
the  fkin,  but  after  a chafe  form  the  canoes  with  it  3 they  few 
the  fkins  neatly  together,  cover  tiie  feams  with  an  umStuous 
earth,  and  embark  in  them  with  their  fpoils  to  return  home. 
The  hair  on  the  neck,  withers,  and  hams  of  a full-grown  elk, 
is  of  much  ufe  in  making  mattralfes  and  faddles  ; being  by  its 
great  length  well  adapted  for  thofe  purpofes.  The  palmated 
parts  of  the  horns  are  farther  excavated  by  the  favage.«,  and 
converted  into  ladles,  which  will  hold  a pint.  The  elk  was 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Alee  and  Macblis.:  they 
believed  that  it  had  no  joints  in  its  legs ; and,  from  the  great 
fize  of  the  upper  lip,  imagined  it-could  not  feed  without  going 
backward  as  it  grazed. 

3.  The  Eh'pbus,  or  Stag,  with  long  cylindrical  ramified  horns- 
bent  backwards,  and  (lender  ftiarp  brow  antlers.  The  colour 
is  generally  a reddifti  brown,  with  fome  black  about  the  face, 
and  a black  lift  down  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  between 
the  fhoulders.  Stags  are  common  to  Europe,  Barbary,  the 
north  of  Afia,  and  America.  In  fpring,  they  fhed  their  horns, 
which  fall  oft  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  nibbing  them  gently  againft 
the  branches  of  trees.  It  is  feldom  that  both  horns  fall  off  at 
the  fame  time,  the  one  generally  preceding  the  other  a day  or 
two.  The  old  (lags  caft  their  horns  firft,  which  h.appens  about 
the  end  of  Febniary  or  beginning  of  March,  but  young  ones  not 
till  fome  time  in  May  5 though  in  this  there  is  great  variety,  ow- 
ing to  the  greater  or 'lefs  feverity  of  the  preceding  winter,  and 
other  caufes.  As  foon  as  their  horns  have  acquired  their  full 
fize  and  folidity,  the  flags  rub  them  againft  the  trees,  in  order 
to  polifli  and  clear  them  of  a fkin  with  which  they  are  covered  ; 
and  it  is  at  this  time  that  they  begin  to  feel  the  impreffions,  <jf 
love.  Towards  the  end  of  Augiift  they  fearch  for  the  hinds. 
They  cry  aloud  ; the  neck  and  throat  fwell : becoming  reftlefs, 
they  run  about  till  they  find  the  females,  whom  they  purfue  and 
compel  into  compliance.  The  old  hinds  likewife  come  in  fea- 
fon before  the  younger.  When  two  ftags  approach  the  I'ame 
hind,  they  fight,  and  the  combat  never  terminates  but  in  the 
defeat  or  flight  of  one  of  the  rivals.  The  hinds,  however,  pre- 
fer the  old  ftags,  not  becaufe  they  are  moft  courageous,  but  be- 
caufe they  are  much  more  ardent.  As  the  males  jiafs^from 
one  to  another  with  great  eagernefs,  and  take  little  food,  they 
become  perfectly  exhaufted  j and  hence,  at  the  end  of  the  rutting 
feafon,  are  fo  meagre,  that  they  do  not  recover  their  rtrength  for 
fome  time.  The  rutting  feafon  of  old  ftags  commences  about  the 
beginning,  and  ends  about  the  2olh  of  September.  Thole  of 
fix  or  (even  years  old,  begin  about  the  loth  of  September,  and 
conclude  in  the  beginning  of  (.)6Iober.  Young  ftags  begin 
about  the  15th  of  Ohiober  j and  at  the  end  ot  Od-tober,  the  rut- 
ting is  over,  except  among  the  prickets,  or  thole  that  have  entered 
into  their  fecund  year  3 becaufe  they,  like  the.  young  hituls,  are 
laleft  of  coming  into  feafon.  Hence,  at  the  beginnmg  ot  Novem- 
ber, the  feafon  of  love  is  entirely  over  5 and  the  flags,  during  this 
periofl  of  weaknefs  and  lailitude,  are  ealily  hunted  down.  Ho-,v- 
cver,  in  feafons  when  acorns  and  other  nuts  are  plentiful,  the 
ftags  foon  recover  their  llrcngth,  and  a fecond  rutting  frequent- 
ly happen.s  at  the  end  ot  Ortober;  but  it  is  of  much  ihorter 
duration  than  the  firll.  In  warmer  climates,  the  rutting  feafon 
is  mure  forward.  Ariftotlc  inlorms  us,  that  in  Greece,  it  com- 
mences in  the  beginning  ot  Auguft,  and  terminates  about  the 
end  of  September.  T’he  hind,  after  going  with  young  eight 
months  and  fome  days,  produces  a fawn  in  May  or  the  begin- 
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ning  of  June,  But  the  young  are  not  caBecl  fawns  or  calves 
after  the  flxth  month  : the  knobs  of  their  horns  then  begin  to 
appear,  and  they  take  the  name  of  knohhcrs  till  their  horns 
lengthen  into  fpcars,  and  then  they  are  called  hrochs  or  Jlaggards. 
During  the  firll  fcafon,  they  never  leave  their  mothers.  In 
winter,  the  flags  and  hinds,  of  all  ages,  keep  together  in  docks, 
which  are  always  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of 
the  fealbn.  They  feparatc  in  tpring;  the  hinds  retire  to  bring 
forth;  and,  during  this  period,  the  Hocks  contifl  only  of  knob- 
' bers  and  young  flags.  In  general,  the  flags  are  inclined  to  atli)- 
ciate,  and  nothing  but  fear  or  necdlity  obliges  them  to  dil'perle. 
The  life  of  the  flag  is  fpent  in  alternate  plenty  and  want,  vi- 
gour and  debility,  health  and  ficknefs,  without'  having  any 
change  introduced  into  his  conflitution  by  thefe  oppofitc  ex- 
tremes. He  lives  as  long  as  other  animals  which  are  not  fub- 
jcbled  to  fuch  vicillitudes.  As  he  grows  five  or  fix  years,  he 
lives  feven  times  that  number,  or  from  35  to  40  years.  What 
has  been  reported  concerning  Uie  longevity  of  the  flag  merits  no 
credit. 

The  flag  appears  to  have  a fine  eye,  an  acute  fmell,  and  an 
excellent  ear.  He  is  a fimple,  and  yet  a curious  and  crafty 
animal.  AVhen  hilfed  or  called  to  from  a dillance,  he  flops 
fhort,  and  looks  fledfaftly,  and  with  a kind  of  admiration,  at 
carriages,  cattle,  or  men ; and  if  they  have  neither  arms  nor 
dogs,  he  moves  on  unconcernedly,  and  without  Hying.  He  ap- 
pears to  liflen,  with  great  tranquillity  and  delight,  to  the  fhep- 
-•faerd’s  pipe  ; and  the  hunters  fometinies  employ  this  artifice  to 
encourage  and  deceive  him.  In  general,  he  is  lefs  afraid  of  men 
than  of  dogs,  and  is  never  fufpicious,  or  ufes  any  ails  of  con- 
cealment, hut  in  proportion  to  the  dillurbances  he  has  received. 
-He  cats  How,  and  has  a choice  in  his  aliment ; and  after  his 
'Homach  is  full,  he  lies  down,  and  ruminates  at  leifure.  He 
teems  to  rumlcatc  with  lefs  facility  than  the  ox.  It  is  only  by 
violent  fhakes  or  hiccups  that  the  Hag  can  make  the  food  rife 
from  his  firfl  Homach,  owing  to  the  length  and  diredlion  of  the 
pjifTagc  through  w'hich  the  aliment  paH’es.  The  neck  of  the 
ox  is  fhort  and  Hraight,  but  that  of  the  Hag  is  long  and  arched  ; 
and  therefore  greater  efforts  are  neceilary  to  raile  the  food. 
Thefe  efforts  are  made  by  a kind  of  hiccup,  the  movement  of 
which  is  apj«rent,  and  continues  during  the  time  of  rumina- 
tion. His  voice  is  Hronger,  and  more  quivering,  in  proportion 
as  he  advances  in  years.  The  voice  of  the  hind  is  fhortcr  and 
more  feeble.  She  never  bellows  from  love,  but  from  fear.  The 
:fiag,  during  the  nitting  feafon,  bellows  in  a frightful  manner  : 
he  is  then  fo  tranfported,  that  nothing  dillurbs  or  terrifies  him. 
He  is  therefore  eafily  furprifed : being  loaded  with  fat,  he 
farnnot  keep  long  before  the  dogs.  But  he  is  dangerous  when 
a;  hay,  and  attacks  the  dogs  with  a fjiecies  of  fury.  He  drinks 
none  in  winter  nor  in  fpring,  the  dews  and  tender  herbage  be- 
ing then  luilicient  to  extinguifh  his  thirft;  but,  during  the 
parching  heats  of  fummer,  to  obtain  drink,  he  frequents  the 
brfX)k.“,  the  marfhes,  and  the  fountains  ; and  in  the  feafon  of 
love,  he  is  fo  over-heated,  that  he  fearches  every  where  for  wa- 
ter, not  only  to  fatisfy  his  immoderate  thirft,  but  to  bathe  and 
refrefh  his  body.  He  then  fwims  eafier  than  at  other  times 
when  his  fat  proves  an  incumbrance  ; and  he  has  even  been  ob- 
■ferved  crofling  very  large  rivers.  It  has  alfo  been  allege<l,  that, 

, attni6lcd  by  the  odour  of  the  hinds,  the  flags,  in  the  nitting 
feafon,  throw  themfelves  into  the  fca,  and  pafs  from  one  Hland 
•to  another  at  ihediftance  of  feveral  leagues.  But  the  ftag  leaps 
.Jtlll  more  nimbly  th.in  he  fwims  ; for,  when  purfued,  he  can 
, eafily  clear  a hedge  or  a pale  fence  of  fix  feet  in  height.  Their 
food  varies  in  different  i'eafons,  but  in  fummer,  when  they  have 
great  choice,  they  prefer  rye  to  all  other  grain,  and  the  black 
berry-bearing  alder  to  all  other  wood.  The  ffeffi  of  the  fawn 
is  very  good  ; that  of  the  hind  and  knobber  not  abfolutely  bad  ; 
but  that  of  the  Hag  has  always  a Hrong  and  difagreeable  taHc, 


The  moH  ufeful  parts  of  this  animal  are,  the  fldn,  which  makes 
a pliable  and  very  «hirablc  leather ; and  the  horns,  which  are  nfed 
by  cutlers  for  knife-handles,  &c.  In  England  the  Hag  is  be- 
come  lefs  common  than  formerly;  its  exceffive  vicioufnefs  durintr 
the  rutting  feafon,  and  the  badnefs  of  its  flefli,  induce  raoH  peo- 
ple to  part  with  the  fpecies.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
flags  are  Hill  found  in  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred  together, 
ranging  wild  over  the  vaH  hills  of  the  north.  Formerty  the 
chieftains  ufed  to  hunt  them  with  the  magnificence  of  caHern 
monarchs,  alTembling  four  or  five  thoufand  of  their  clan,  who 
drove  the  deer  into  the  toils  or  to  the  Hations  the  la.irds  had 
placed  themfelves  in  : but  as  this  pretence  was  frequently  ufed 
to  colleft  their  vaflahs  for  rebellious  purpofes,  an  aft  was  pafled 
prohibiting  any  affcmblies  of  this  nature.  Stags  are  likewife 
met  wilh  on  the  moors  that  border  on  Coirnwall  and  Devonfhire  ; 
and  in  Ireland  on  the  mountains  of  Kefryq  where  they  add 
greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  romantic  Icenerv  in  the  lake 
of  Killamy.  The  Hags  of  Ireland  during  its  uncultivated  Hate, 
and  while  it  remained  an  almofl  boundlefs  traft  of  forefl,  had 
an  exaft  agreement  in  habit  with  thofe  that  range  at  prefent 
through  the  wilds  of  America.  They  were  lefs  in  body,  but 
very  fat ; and  their  horns  of  a fizc  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope, but  of  a form  fimilSr  in  all  refpefts. 

The  chace  of  the  Hag  has  become  an  art,  and  requires  a fpe- 
cies of  knowledge  which  can  oqly  be  learned  by  experience.  It 
implies  ah  aflcmblage  of  men,  hories,  and  dogs,  all  fo  trained, 
that  their  movements  muH  concur  in  producing  one  common 
end.  The  huntfman  ffiould  know  the  age  and  the  fex  of  the  ani- 
mal ; he  Hionld  be  able  to  dillingnifli  w'ith  -jirecifion,  whether 
the  Hag  he  has  harboured  with  his  hound  be  a knobber,  a young 
Hag,  in  his  fixth  or  feventh  year,  or  an  old  Hag.  The  chief 
marks  which  convey  this  intelligence  are  derived  from  the  foot, 
and  the  excrement.  The  latter  of  thefe  requires,  perhaps, 
greater  experience  than  the  knowledge  of  the  foot  j but  with- 
out it  the  huntfman  would  be  unable  to  give  a proper  rejrort  to 
the-company.  After  the  report  of  the  huntfman,  and  the  dogs 
are  led  to  the  refuge  of  the  Hag,  he  ought  to  encourage  his 
hound,  and  make  him  refl  upon  the  track  of  the  Hag,  till  the 
animal  be  unharboured.  InHantly  the  alarm  is  given  to  un- 
couple the  dogs,  which  ought  to  be  enlivened  by  the  voice  and 
the  horn  of  the  huntfman.  He  Hiould  alfo  diligently  obferve 
the  foot  of  the  Hag,  in  order  to  difeover  whether  the  animal  has 
Harted,  and  fubHItuted  another  in  his  place.  But  it  is  then  the 
bufinefs  of  the  hunters  to  feparate  alfo,  and  to  recal  the  dogs 
which  have  gone  allray  after  fallegame.  The  huntfman  Ihould 
always  accompany  his  dogs,  and  encourage,  without  pretfing 
them  too  hard.  He  Ihould  affill  them  in  detefting  all  the  arts 
of  efcape  ufed  by  the  Hag  ; for  this  animal  has  remarkable  ad- 
drefs  in  deceiving  the  dugs.  With  this  view,  he  often  returns 
twice  or  thrice  upon  his  former  Heps  ; he  endeavours  to  raife 
hinds  or  younger  Hags  to  accompany  him,  and  draw  i>ff'  the 
dogs  from  the  ohjeft  of  their  purfuit  : he  then  flies  with  re- 
doubled Ijieed,  or  fprings  oft'  at  fide,  lies  down  on  his  belly,  and 
conceals  himfelf.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  dogs  have  loH  his  foot, 
the  huntfmen,  by  going  backwards  and  forw'ards,  alTift  them  in 
recovering  it.  But  if  they  cannot  find  it,  they  fuppofe  that  he 
is  rcHing  within  the  circuit  they  have  made,  and  go  in  quell  of 
him.  But  If  they  are  Hill  unable  to  difeover  him,  there  i.«!  no 
other  method  left,  but,  from  viewing  the  country,  to  conjec- 
ture where  he  may  have  taken  rcfiigc,  and  repair  to  the  place. 
As  foon  as  they  have  recovered  his  foot,  and  put  the  dogs  upon 
the  track,  they  purfue  with  more  advantage,  hecaufe  they  per- 
ceive that  the'flag  is  fatigued.  Pic  has  now  no  other  rclburce 
but  to  fly  from  the  earth  which  he  treads,  and  get  into  the  wa- 
ters, in  order  to  cut  off'  the  feent  from  the  dogs.  The  huntf^ 
men  go  round  thefe  waters,  and  again  j)Ut  the  dogs  on  the  track 
of  his  foot.  The  Hag,  after  taking  to  the  water,  is  incapable 
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t of  nmnlng  far,  and  is  foon  at  bay.  But  he  ftill  attempts  to 

F defend  his  life,  and  often  wounds  the  dogs,  and  even  the  huntf- 

men  when  too  forward,  by  blows  with  his  horns,  till  one  of 
L them  cuts  his  hams  to  make  him  fall,  and  then  puts  an  end  to 

I his  life  by  a blow  of  a hanger.  They  now  Celebrate  the  death 

! of  the  flag  by  allourifhof  their  horns  ; the  dogs  are  allowed  to 

■ trample  upon  him,  and  at  laft  partake  richly  of  the  victory  by 

devouring  his  flefh. 

4.  The  Tarandiis,  or  Rein-deer,  isanati%'eof  Lapland,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  arid  America.  The  horns 
are  large,  cylindrical,  branched,  and  palmated  at  the  tops. 
Two  of  the  branches  hang  over  the  face.  He  is  about  the  fize 
of  a buck,  of  a dirty  whitiih  colour;  the  hairs  of  his  Ikin  are 
thick  and  ftrong.  To  the  Laplanders  this  animal  is  the  fubfti- 
tute  of  the  horfe,  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  Iheep  ; and  is  their 
only  wealth  : the  milk  affords  them  cheel'e  ; the  flefh,  food  ; 
the  ikin,  cloathing ; the  tendons,  bow-ftrings  ; and  when  fplit, 
thread  ; the  horns,  glue ; the  bones,  fpoons.  During  the  win- 
ter itfupplies  the  want  of  a hoife,  and  draws  their  fledges  with 
amazing  fwiftnefs  over  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,,  or  over  the 
fnow,  which  at  that  time  covers  the  whole  country.  A rich 
Laplander  is  poflTeflTed  of  a herd  of  1000  rein  deer.  In  autumn 
they  feek  the  highell  hills;-  to  avoid  the  Lapland  gad-fly,  which 
at  that  time  depofits  its  eggs  in  their  Ikin  ; it  is -the  pell  of  thefc 
animals^  and  numbers  die  that  are  thus  vifited.  The  moment 
a tingle  fly  appears,  the  whole  herd  inftantly  perceive  it;  they 
fling  up  their  heads,  tofs  about  their  horns,  and  at  once  attempt 
to  fly  for  Ihelter  amidl't  the  fnows  of  the  loftiefl:  Alps.  In  fum- 
mer  they  feed  on  I'everal  plants  ; but  during  winter  on  the  rein- 
liverwort, to  get  at  which,  as  it  lies  far  beneath  the  fnow,  they 
dig  with  their  feet  and  palmated  brow  antlers. 

The  Samoieds,  let's  intelligent  than  the  Laplanders,  confider 
them  in  no  other  view  than  as  animals- of  draught,  to»  convey 
them  te  the  chafe  of  the  wild  reins ; which  they  kill  for  the 
fake  of  their  fkins.  The  Koreki,  a nation  of  Kamtfchatka,  may 
all'o,  in  this  refpefl,  be  placed  on  a level  with  the  Samoieds  : 
they  train  them  to  the  fledge,  but  negleft  them  for  every  do- 
meftic  purpofe.  Their  hiltorian  fays,  they  couple  two.to  each 
carriage;  and  that  the  deer  will  ti*avel  i ijo  verlts  in  a day,  that 
is,  1 12  Englifli  miles.  They  caftfate  the  males  by  piercing 
the  fpermatic  arteries,  and  tying  the  fcrottim  tight  with  a thong. 
The  favage  Efkimaux  and  Greenlanders,  who  poflefs  amidll 
their  fnows  thefe  beautiful  animals,  negledt  not  only  their  do- 
mefiic  ufes,  but  even  are  ignorant  of  their  advantage  in  the 
fledge.  The  flefli  of  the  rein  is  the 'molt  coveted  part  of  their 
food  ; they  eat  it  raw,  drclled,  and  dried  and  fmoked  with  the 
fnow  lichen  ; and  the  wearied  hunters  will  drink  the  raw  blood. 
The  Greenlanders,  before  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
gun,  caught  them  by  what  was  called  the  clappcr-bunt.  The 
women  and  children  furrounded  a large  fpace,  and,  where  peo- 
ple were  wanting,  fet  up  poles  capped  with  a turf  in  certain  in- 
tervale, to  terrify  the  animals  ; they  then,  with  a great  noife, 
drove  the  reins  into  the  narrow  dcflles,  where  the  men  lay  in 
wait  and  killed  them  with  harpoons  or  darts ; but  they  are  now 
become  very  fcarce. 

The  rein-deers  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  in  moft  amazing  numbers  ; columns  of  eight  or  ten  thou- 
fand  are  fecn  annually  palling  from  north  to  fouth  in  the 
•months  of  March  and  April,  driven  out  of  the  woods  by  the 
mulketoes,  I'eeking  rcfreflimcnt  on  the  Ihore,  and  a quiet  place 
to  drop  their  young.  They  go  to  rut  in  September,  and  the 
males  foon  after  flied  their  horns  ; they  are  at  that  feafon  very 
fat,  but  ,fo  rank  and  mulky  as  not  to  he  eatable.  The  females 
drop  their  young  in  June,  in  the  moll  fequeftered  fpot.s  they 
fan  tin<l ; and  then  the}-  likewife  lofe  their  horns.  In  autumn 
the  deer  with  the  fawns  remigrate,  northward.  I'he  Indians  are 
very'  attentive  to  their  motions ; for  the  rein  forms  the  chief 


part  not  only  of  their  drefs  but  of  their  food.  They  often  kll' 
multitudes  for  the  fake  of  their  tongues  only  ; but  generally 
they'  feparatc  the  flefh  from  the  bones,  and  preferve  it  by  dry- 
ing it  in  the  fmoke  ; they  alfo  fave  the  fat,  and  fell  it  to  the 
Englifh  in  bladders,  who  ufe  it  in  fty'Ing  inflead  of  butter. 
The  fkins  are  all'o  an  article  of  commerce,  and  ufod  in  Londoft 
by  the  breeches-makers. 

_5-  The  Diima,  or  Fallow-deer,  buck  and  doe  ; with  horns 
branched,  compreffed,  and  palmated  at  the  top.  The  colour  is 
various  ; reddifli,  deep  brown,  white,  hr  fyotted^  This  fj-iecies 
is  not  fo  univerfal  as  the  flag : though  rare  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, it  is  found  in  Greece,  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  north  of 
China.  They  are  very'  numerous  in  England  ; but,  except  on 
a few  chafes,  confined  in  parks  ; none  exitled  originally  in  Ame- 
rica. They  are  eafily' tamed  ; and  their  flefli,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  venif'on,.  is  in  high  efleem  among  the  luxurious. 
During  nitting  time  they  will  contend  with  each  other  for  tlieir. 
miflrefs,  but  are  lei's  fierce  than  the  flag  ; during  that  feafon, 
the  male  will  forny  a hole  in  the  ground,  make  the  female  lie 
down  in  it,  and  then  often  walk  roundrand  fmell  at  her.  Mr. 
White  has  obl'erved  that  the  head  of  a fallow-deer  is  furniflled 
with  two  fpiracuhi,  or  breathing-places,  befide  the  nollrils. 
This  curious  contlniAion  mull  be  of  Angular  fen'iceto  beafl4 
of  chafe,  by'  affording  them  a free  refpiration  ; and  no  doubt 
thefe  additional  nollrils  are  thrown  open  when  they  are  hard 
run.  Mr.  Pennant  has  obferved  the  fame  curious  organization 
in  the  antelo[>e.  Sec  Capka. 

6.  The  Cafrcii/us,  or  Roe-buck,  has  ereifl,  cylindri.''al', 
branchcld  horns,  and  forked  at  the  top.  His  fize  is  only  three 
feet  nine  inches  long,  two  feet  three  inches  high  before,  and  two 
feet  feven  inches  high  behind  : weight  from  50  to  6olb, 
Though  the  leall  of  the  deer  kind,  his  figure  is  moft  elegant  and 
handfome.  His  eyes  are  more  brilliant  and  animated  than  thole 
of  the  flag.  His  limbs  are  more  nimble,  his  nioveiheny 
quicker,  and  he  hounds,  feemingly  without  effort,  with  equal 
vigour  and  agility.  His  coat  or  hair  is  always  dean,  fmooth, 
and  glofly.  He  never  wallows  in  the  mire,  like  the  flag.  He 
delights  in  dry  and  elevated  fituatioiis,  where  the  air  is  pureft. 
He  is  likewife  more  crafty,  conceals  hlnil'elf  with  greater  ad- 
drefs,  is  more  difficult  to  trace,  and  derives  fuperior  fel'ourceS. 
from  inftinft  ; for  though  he  has  the  misfortune  to  leave  behind 
him  a llronger  I'cent  than  the  ftag,  which  re<loubles  the  ardouf 
and  appetite  of  the  dogs,  he  knows  how  to  withdraw  himfelf 
from  their  purfuit,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  begins  his 
flight,  and  by  his  numerous  doublings.  He  delays  not  his  arts 
of  d'ifence  till  his  ftrength  falls  him  ; but,  as  fiKin  as  he  finds 
that  the  firft  efforts  of  a rapid  chale  have  been  unluccdsl'ul,  he 
repeatedly  returns  on  his  former  Heps  ; and  after  confounding, 
by  thefe  oppofite  movements,  the  dircifdion  he  has  taken  ; after 
Intermixing  the  prcl'ent  with  the  pall  emanations  from  his  Ixxty, 
he  riles  from  the  earth  hv  n great  bound,  and,  retiring  to  a 
fide,  he  lies  down  fiat  on  his  belly  ; and  in  this  immoveable 
fituation,  he  allows  the  whole  tro(')p  of  his  deceived  enemies  to 
pafs  very  near  him. 

The  roe-deer  difl'ers  from  the  ftag  and  fallow-deer  in  dil'pofi- 
tlon,  femperament,  manners,  and  alinoft  every  natural  l.ibit. 
Inflead  of  afl'oeiating  in  hcrtls,  they' live  in  I'cparate  t-aniilies. 
The  father,  mother,  and  young,  go  together,  and  never  mix 
with  llrangers.  'I’licy  are  contlrmt  in  their  afnoilrs,  and  never’ 
unfaithful  like  the  ihtg.  Thougli  always  together,  they  feel 
the  ardour  of  the  rut  but  once  a year,  and  it  (vntiuucs  only  lif- 
tcni  days,  eommeiu  ing  at  the  end  of  OiMober.  During  this 
period,  they  do  not  I'ull'er  their  fawns  to  remain  with  them,  but 
after  the  rutting  feafon  is  pall,  the.fe  return  to  their  im  U.er,  and 
remain  with  her  llunc  time;  after  which  they  feparatc  forever, 
and  remove  to  a dillanre.  ’’J'he  female  goes  with  yotina-  live 
months  and  a half,  and  brings  ftirtii  about  the  end  ol  April, 
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pfoducing  Iwo  at  a time^  which  ll\e  is  very  careful  to  conceal  j 
though  in  fpite  of  her  vigilance,  the  young  are  fometimes  car- 
ried off  by  men,  dogs,  or  wolves. 

Roe-bucks  prefer  a mountainous  woody  country  to  a plain 
one.  They  were  formerly  very  common  in  Wales,  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland  j but  at  prefent  the  fpecies  no 
where  exifts  in  Great  Britain  except  in  the  Scottilh  highlands. 
They  are  unknown  in  Ireland.  Wild  roes,  during  I'ummer, 
feed  on  grafs  ; and  are  very  fond  of  the  riihns  faxatUis,  called 
in  the  Highlands  the  roe-buck  berry  3 but  in  the  winter  time, 
when  the  ground-  is  covered  with  fnow,  the%'  browfe  on  the  ten- 
der branches  of  the  fir  and  birch. 

y.  The.Guhh'evJis,  about  the  fize  of  a cat,  is  of  a greyifh  co- 
lour, and  black  iinderneath.  It  is  a native  of  Guinea,  and  the 
fize  and  figure  of  its  horns  have  not  been  hitherto  defcribed  with 
any  precifion, 

8.  They/x;r,  or  . Speckled-deer,  has  (lender  and  trifurcated 
horns  5 the  firft  branch  near  the  bafe,  the  fecond  near  the  top, 
each  pointing  upwards.  This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
fallow-deer  ; of  a light  red  colour  5 the  body  beautifully  marked 
with  white  fpots  j along  the  lower  part  of  the  fides,  next  the 
belly,  is  a line  of  white  ; the  tail  long,  as  that  of  a fallow-deer  j 
red  above,  white  beneath.  They  are  common  on  the  banks  of 
the. Ganges,  and  in  the  ille  of  Ceylon.  They  are  very  tame, 
and  have  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  an  exquifite  degree.  They 
readily  eat  bread,  but  will  refufe  a piece  that  has  been  breathed 
on ; many  other  animals  of  thds,  the  antelope,  and  goat  kind, 
will  do  the  fame. 

9.  The  Porchie  or  Hog-deer,  has  {lender  trifurcated  horns, 
13  inches  long  : his  body  is  thick  and  clumfy  ; his  legs  are  tine 
and  {lender  : the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  body,  and  tides,  are 
brown  ; belly  and  rump  of  a lighter  colour.  They  are  found 
in  Bengal ; and  called,  from  the  thicknels  of  their  body,  bo^- 
deer.  The  fame  fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  Borneo. 

10.  The  Firghiiana,  or  Virginian-deer,  has  {lender  horns, 
bending  ver)'  much  forward  ; numerous  branches  on  the  interior 
lides  j no  brow  antlers.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  Englifli  fal- 
low-deer j of  alight  colour,  cinereous  bn>wn  ; a quite  diftinft 
fpecies,  and  peculiar  to  America.  It  inhabits  all  the  provinces 
foulh  of  Canada,  but  in  greateft  abundance  in  the  fouthern  ; 
but  elpecially  the  vaft  favannas  contiguous  to  the  Miffifippi,  and 
the  gre.at  rivers  which  How  into  it.  They  graze  in  herds  innu- 
merable, along  with  the  flags  and  buffaloes.  This  fpecies  pro- 
b.ibly  extends  to  Guiana,  and  is  the  baini  of  that  country, 
which  is  faid  to  be  about  the  fize  of  an  European  buck,  with 
fhort  horns,  bending  at  their  ends.  They  are  capable  of  being 
made  tame  :.  and  when  properly  trained,  are  ufe<l  by  the  In- 
dians to  decoy  the  wild  deer  (elpecially  in  the  rutting  fealbn) 
within  {hot.  Both  bucks  and  does  herd  from  September  to 
March  3 after  which  they  feparatc,  and  the  does  fecre'.e  thcmfelves 
to  bring  forth,  an<l  are  liniml  with  difficulty.  The  bucks  from 
this  time  keep  feparate  till  the  amorous  feafon  of  September  re- 
volves. 'I'he'deer  begin  to  feed  as.  foon  as  night  begins  3 and 
finnetiines,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  in  the  d.iy  3 otherwife  they  fel- 
dom  or  never  quit  tlleir  haunts.  An  old  American  fjiortiman 
has  remarked,  that  the  bucks  will  keep  in  the  thickets  for  a 
year,  or  even  two. 

Thefe  and  other  clover -footed  quadrupeds  of  America  are 
very  fond  of  fait,  and  rclort  eagerly  to  the  places  impregnated 
w’ith  it.  They  arc  always  feen  in  great  numbers  in  the  f])ots 
w^here  the  ground  has  been  torn  by  torrents  or  other  accidents, 
W'herc  they  are  feen  licking  the  earth.  Such  f})ots  are  called 
licklng-filuccs.  The  huntfmen  are  (lire  of  finding  the  game 
there  3 for  nolwithfbuiding  they  arc  often  diflurbed,  the  buffa- 
loes and  deer  arc  to  palfionatcly  fond  of, the  favoury  regale,  as 
to  bkl  defiance  to  all  danger,  and  return  In  droves  to  thofe  fa 
vourite  haunts. 


The  deer  are  of  the  firft  importance  to  the  favages.  The 
fkins  form  the  greateft  branch  of  their  traffic,  by  which  they 
procure  from  the  colonifts,  by  way  of  exchange,  many  of  the 
articles  of  life.  Hunting  indeed  is  more  than  an  amufement  to 
thefe  people.  They  give  themfelves  u])  to  it  not  only  for  the 
fake  of  fubfiftence,  but  to  fit  themfelves  for  war,  by  habituating 
thcmfelves  to  fatigue.  A good  huntfman  is  an  able  warrior,' 
The  chafe  is  carried  on  in  different  ways.  Some  furprize  the 
deer  by  ufmg  the  ftale  of  the  head,  horns,  and  hide  3 but  the 
general  method  is  performed  by  the  whole  body.  Several  hun- 
dreds difperfe  In  a line,  encompalfing  a vaft  fpace  of  country, 
fire  the  woods,  and  drive  the  animals  into  fomc  flrait  or  i)enin- 
fula,  where  they  become  an  eafy  prey.  The  deer  alone  are  not 
the  object  3 foxes,  raccoons,  bears,  and  all  beafts  of  fur,  are 
thought  worthy  of  attention,  and  fonn  articles  of  commerce 
with  the  Eurojieans. 

The  number  of  deer  deftroyed  in  fome  parts  of  America  Is 
Incredible  : the  tongues  only  are  preferved,  and  the  carcafes 
left  a prey  to  wild  beafts.  But  the  motive  is  much  more  poli- 
tical than  is  imagined.  The  favages  well  know,  that  lliould 
they  overftock  the  market,  they  would  certainly  be  over-reached 
by  the  European  dealers,  who  take  care  never  to  produce  more 
goods  than  are  barely  futficient  for  the  demand  of  the  feafon, 
eftablifhing  their  prices  according  to  the  quantity  of  furs  brought 
by  the  natives. 

Cervus  Volam,  In  natural  hiftorv’-,  a name  given  by  authors 
to  the  ftag-fly,  or  horned  beetle,  a very  large  fpecies  of  beetle 
with  horns  Hoped,  and  fomething  like  thofe  of  the  flag. 

CERYX,  in  antiquity.  The  ceryces  were  a fort  of  public 
criers  appointed  to  proclaim  or  publifli  things  aloud  in  allem- 
blies.  The  ceryx  among  the  Greeks  anfwered  to  the  preeco 
among  the  Romans.  Our  criers  have  only  a fmall  part  of  their 
office  and  authority.  There  were  two  kinds  of  cer>'ces,  ria///, 
and  Jacred.  The  former  were  thofe  appointed  to  call  aflem- 
blies,  and  makefilence  therein  3 alfo  to  go  on  meH’ages,  and  do 
the  office  of  our  heralds,  &c.  The  facred  ceryces  were  a fort  ot 
priefts,  whofe  office  was  to  proclaim  filence  in  the  public  games 
and  facrifices,  publiffi  the  names  of  the  conquerors,  piroclaim 
feafts,  and  the  like.  The  priefthood  of  the  ceryces  was  an- 
nexed to  'a  particular  family,  the  delcendants  of  Ceryx,  fon  of 
Eumolphus.  To  them  it  alfo  belonged  to  lead  folemn  vijRims 
to  flaughter.  Before  the  ceremonies  began,  they  called  filente 
in  the  affembly,  by  the  formula,  Ei/(f  «.u.eiTs  cty*)  «ra;  xiw;  5 
anfwering  to  the  fa  vetc  Unguis  of  the  Romans.  When  the  fer- 
vice  was  over,  they  difniiHed  the  people  with  this  formula, 
icptcni,  Ite  niijfa  eji.  ■ 

CESAR  E,  among  logicians,  one  of  the  modes  of  the  fecond 
figure  of  fyllogil'ms  3 the  minor  propofilion  of  which  is  an  uni- 
vcrfal  affirmative,  and  the  other  two  univerl'al  negatives : 
thus, 

Ce  No  immoral  books  oUgbt  to  be  read-, 

Sa  But  e-vety  obfccue  book  is  immoral  3 
Re  Therefore  no  ohjcenc  hooks  ought  to  be  read. 

CECENA,  a town  of  Romagna  In  Italy,  with  a blfhop’s  fee, 
fubjedfl  to  the  pope,  and  feated  on  the  river  Savio,  in  E.  long. 
12.  46.  N.  lat,  .34.  8. 

CESPITOSzE  PLANT.®,  from  cefpes  turf  or  fod,  are  thofe 
plants  which  produce  many  ftems  from  one  root,  and  thence 
form  a clofc  thick  carpet  on  the  lurface  of  the  earth. 

Ckspitosje  Paludes,  turf  bogs. 

CESSATION,  the  ad  of  intermitting,  difcontlnuing  or  in- 
terrupting the  courfe  of  any  thing,  work,  adion,  or  the  like.^ 

Cessation  of  Jrms,  an  armiflice  or  occafional  tmee.  Sec 
Truck.  When  the  commander  of  a place.finds  things  reduced 
to  an  extremity,  fo  that  hemuft  cither  lurrender,  or  facrifice  the 
garrifon  and  iuhabithnts  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  he  plants 
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R-\rlilte  flag  on  the  breach,  or  beats  the  chamade  ; on  which  a 
(^ihition  of  arms  and  holtilities  commences,  to  give  time  for 

a capitulation. 

CESSION,  in  law,  an  a£t  by  which  a perfon  furrcndcrs  and 
tranfmits  to  another  perfon  a right  wliich  belonged  to  himfclf. 
Ceiiion  is  more  particularl)'^  ufed  in  the  civil  law  for  a voluntary 
furrender  of  a perlbn’s  etFefts  to  his  creditors,  to  avoid  im- 
prifonment.  See  the  article  Bankrupt.  In  fcveral  places 
the  ceiiion  carried  with  it  a mark  of  infamy,  and  obliged  the 
perfon  to  wear  a green  cap  or  bonnet ; at  Lucca,  an  orange 
one;  to  negleft  this  was  to. forfeit  the  privileges  of  the  cejfion. 
This  was  originally  intended  to  fignify  that  the  celhonary  was 
become  poor  through  his  own  folly.  The  Italian  lawyers 
delcribe  the  ceremony  of  ceffion  to  confift  in  ftriking  the  bare 
breech  three  times  againft  a ftpne,  called  Laps  Vifupern,  in 
prefence  of  the  judge.  Formerly  it  confifted  in  giving  up  the 
girdles  and  keys  in  court : the  ancients  ufmg  to  carry  at  their 
girdles  the  chief  utenhls  wherewith  they  got  their  living  j as 
the  ferivener  his  elcritoire,  the  merchant  his  bag,  &c.  The 
form  of  ceffion  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Romans  was  as 
follows  : The  ceffionar}’’  gathered  up  the  duft  in  his  left  hand 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  houfe,  and  Itanding  on  the 
threffiold,  holding  the  door-poft  in  his  right  hand,  threw  the 
duft  back  over  his  Ihoulders  5 then  flripping  to  his  ftiirt,  and 
quitting  his  girdle  and  bags,  he  jumped  with  a pole  over  a 
hedge  ; hereby  letting  the  world  know  that  he  had  nothing 
left,  and  that  when  he  jumped,  all  that  he  was  worth  was  in 
the  air  with  him.  This  was  the  ceffion  in  criminal  matters. 
In  civil  cafes,  it  was  fufficient  to  lay  a broom,  a fwitch,  or  a 
broken  ftraw,  on  the  threftiold : this  was  called  cbrenecruda 
per  dnrpUlum  et  fejlucam. 

Cession,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law.  Is  when  an  ecclefiaftical 
perfon  is  created  a bifliop,  or  when  a parfon  of  a parifti  takes 
another  benefice,  without  difpenfation,  or  being  otherwife 
qualified.  In  both  thefe  cafes  their  firft  benefices  became  void 
By  ceffion,  without  any  refignation ; and  to  thofe  livings  that 
the  perfon  had,  who  was  created  biftinp,  the  king  may  prefent 
for  that  time,  whofoever  is  patron  of  them  ; and  in  the  other 
cafe  the  patron  may  prefent : but  by  difpenfation  of  a retainder, 
a bift'.op  may  retain  fome  «r  all  the  preferments  he  was  enti- 
tled to  before  he  was  made  biftiop. 

CESTRUM,  BASTARD  jasmine;  a genus  of  the  mono- 
g)’iiia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridce. 
T he  corolla  is  tunnel-ftiaped ; the  ftamina  each  fending  out  a 
little  tooth  about  the  middle  of  the  infide.  There  are  fix  fpe- 
cies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America ; fo 
cannot  be  preferved  in  this  country  without  artificial  heat. 
They  are  flowering  flirubs,  rifing  in  height  from  five  to  twelve 
feet,  with  flowers  of  a white,  herbaceous,  or  pale  yellow  co- 
lour. The  flowers  of  one  fpecies,  commonly  called  Badmmgton 
Jafmhic,  have  the  property  of  fending  out  a ftrong  feent  after 
fun-fet.  They  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cut- 
tings. 

CESTUI,  a French  word,  fignifying  be  or  lim,  frequently 
ufed  in  the  Englilh  law  writings.  Thus,  Cejhii  qui  trujl,  a 
perl'on  who  has  lands,  &c.  committed  to  him  for  the  benefit 
of  another ; and  if  fuch  perfon  does  not  perforin  his  truft,  he 
is  compellable  to  it  in  chancery.  Ccjiui  qui  nic,  one  for  whofe 
life  any  lands,  &c.  are  granted.  CcJlui  qui  ufe,  a perfon  to 
whofe  ufe  any  one  is  infeofled  of  lands  or  tenements.  E'ormerly 
the  feoffees  to  ufes  were  deemed  owners  of  the  land,  but  now 
the  poffeffion  is  adjudged  in  cejlui  qui  ufe. 

CESTUS,  among  ancient  poets,  a fine  embroidered  girdle 
laid  to  be  worn  by  Venus,  to  which  Homer  aferibes  the  power 
*>t  charming  and  conciliating  love.  The  word  is  alfo  written 
Voi.  II. 


cejfum  and  cejion;  It  comes  from  a girdle,  or  other  thing 
embroidered  or  wrought  with  a needle ; derived,  according  to ; 
Sendus,  from  hjitih',  pungcre-,  whence  alfo  incejlus,  a term 
ufed  at  firft  for  any  indecency  by  undoing  the  girdle,  fee.  but 
now  reftrained  to  cohabitation  between  perfuns  near  a-kin.  See- 
Incest. 

CETACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  fifties 'of  the 
whale  kind,  the  charadters  of  which  are  : they  have  no  gills  ; 
there  is  art  orifice  on  the  top  of  the  head,  through  which  they 
breathe  and  ejeft  water;  and  they  have  a flat  horizontal  tail.- 
Nature  on  this  tribe  hath  beftowed  an  Internal  ftrudture  in  all 
refpeits  agreeing  with  that  of  quadrupeds ; and  in  a few 
others  the  external  parts  in  both  are  fimilar.  Cetaceous 
fifti,  like  land  animals,  breathe  by  means  of  lungs,  being  de- 
ftitute  of  gills.  This  obliges  them  to  rife  frequently  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  to  refpire,  to  tleep  on  the  furface,  as  well 
as  to  perform  feveral  other  fimftions.  They  have  the  power  of 
uttering  founds,  fuch  as  bellowing  and  making  other  noifes 
denied  to  genuine  filh.  Like  land  animals  they  have  warm 
blood,  are  fumifticd  with  organs  of  generation,  copulate,  bring 
forth,  and  fuckle  their  young,  Ihowing  a ftrong  attachment  to 
them.  Their  bodies  beneath  the  fkin  are  entirely  furrounded 
with  a thick  layer  of  fat  (blubber),  analogous  to  the  lard  on 
hogs.  The  number  of  their  fins  never  exceeds  three,  viz,  two 
pectoral  fins,  and  one  back  fin ; but  in  fome  fpecies  the  laft  is 
wanting.  Their  tails  are  placed  horizontally,  or  flat  in  refpedl 
to  their  bodies  ; contrary  to  the  direction  of  thofe  of  all  other 
fifti,  which  have  them  in  a perpendicular  fite.  This  fituation  of 
the  tail  enables  them  to  force  themfelves  fuddenly  to  the  furface 
of  the  water  to  breathe,  which  they  are  fo  frequently  conftrained 
to  do.  Many  of  thefe  circuitiftances  induced  Linnaeus  to  place' 
this  tribe  among  his  mammalia,  or  what  other  writers  call 
quadrupeds.  To  have  preferved  the  chain  of  beings  entire,  he 
ftiould  in  this  cafe  have  made  the  genus  of  pboces  or  feals,  and 
that  of  the  trichecus  or  vianati,  immediately  precede  the  whale, 
thofe  being  the  links  that  conneiStthe  mammalia  or  quadrupeds 
with  the  fifti : for  the  feal  is,  in  refpefl  fo  its  legs,  the  nioft 
imperfe£l  of  the  former  clafs  ; and  in  the  nianatl  the  hind  feet 
coalefce,  affuniing  the  fonn  of  a broad  horizontal  tail,  Not- 
withftanding  the  many  parts  and  properties  which  cetaceous 
fifti  have  in  common  with  land  animals,  yet  there  flill  remain 
others  which  render  it  more  natural  to  place  them,  with  Ray, 
in  the  rank  of  fifti : the  form  of  their  bodies  agrees  with  that 
of  fifti ; they  are  entirely  naked,  or  covered  only  with  a fmooth 
Ikin ; they  live  conftantly  in  the  water,  and  have  all  the  adtions 
offifh. 

CETE,  the  name  of  Liiinseus’s  feventh  order  of  mammalia, 
comprehending  the  Monodon,  Balaena,  Physeter,  and 
Delphinus, 

CETERACH,  In  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecies  of 
Asplenium. 

CETl’E,  a fea  port  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Herault- 
and  late  province  of  Languedoc,  feated  at  the  place  where  the 
Royal  Canal  begins,  between  Montpellier  and  Agde,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  E.  long.  3.47.  N.  lat,  43.  24.  ^ 

CETUS,  in  artronomy,  the  whale ; a large  conftcllation  of 
the  foiithern  hcmifphere,  under  Pilces,  and  next  the  water  ut 
Aquarius.  I'hc  liars  In  the  conftellation  Cctus,  In  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue,  are  22;  in  Tycho’s  21;  in  Hevclius’s  45 ; in  the 
Britannic  catalogue  97.  Cctus  is  reprefented  by  the  poets,  as 
the  fca-nionller  which  Neptune,  at  the  fuit  of  the  nymphs, 
lent  to  devour  Andromeda  for  the  pride  of  her  mother,  and 
which  was  killed  by  Perfeus.  In  the  mandilde  of  cctus  is  a 
variable  liar  which  appears  and  difappears  periodically,  paffmg 
through  the  fcveral  degrees  of  magnitude,  both  incrcafing  and 
tlimiiiiftiiiig,  in  about  333  days.  See  Astronomy. 
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CEVA,  a'itrong  town'of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  feated  on  the 
river  Tanero,  with  a llrong  fort.  In  E.  long.  8.  8.  N.  lat. 
44.  20. 

CEVENNES,  mountains  of  France,  in  Languedoc,  once 
remarkable  for  the  meetings  of  the  proteitants,  as  a place  of 
feenrity  againft  the  tyranny  of  their  governors.  In  queen 
Anne’s  reign,  an  attempt  was  made  to  affift  them  by  an  Eng- 
lifh  fleet,  but  without  fiiccefs, 

CEUTA,  a maritime  town  of  Barbary  in  Africa,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  feated  on  the  rtraits  of  Gibraltar,  oiqrofite- 
that  place,  in  W.  long.  6.  25.  N.  lat.  .36.  35.  John  king  of 
Portugal  took  it  from  the  Moors  in  I4i_3)  hut  now  it  belongs 
to  Spain.  In  1697,  it  fuftained  a vigorous  fiege  by  the 
Moors. 

CEYLOX,  a large  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  230  miles 
in  length,  and  195  in  breadth.  In  general  the  air  is  very 
goodj  and  though  the  country  is  full  of  mountains,  there  are 
fertile  vallies ; in  fotne  places  the  mountains  are  high  and  bar- 
ren, being  irothing  but  dreadful  rocks  without  water.  It  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  its  plenty  of  cinnamon,  which  was 
all  in  the  polTeflion  of  the  Dutch,  who  drove  away  the  Portu- 
guefe.  In  fome  places  there  are  rich  mines,  whence  are  got 
mbieSi  fapphires,  topazes,  and  other  ftones  of  lefs  value.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Candy  are  plenty  of  cardamoms,  very  large. 
The  pepper  here  is  ,fo  good,  that  it  fells  dearer  than  that  of 
other  places.  Here  is  abundance  of  wood  for  all  forts  of  lifes, 
and  fome  proper  for  dying  red.  It  abounds  in  corn,  buffaloesj 
goats,  hogs, -deer,  hares,  dogs,  jackals,  raonldes,  tigers,  and 
bears : they  have  a quadruped  no  bigger  than  a hare,  w'hrch 
perfeftly  refembles  a deer.  Beflde  the  bufliilo  there  is  another 
of  the  beeve-kind,  which  has  a high  back  and  white  feet  j but 
this  is  a great  rarity.  Their  elephants  are  like  thofe  in  other 
places,  and  they  have  fome  that  are  fj>otted,  but  very  feafee. 
They  have  great  variety  of  bird?,  fome  of  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  other  places.  They  have  very  dangerous  ferpe’nts, 
and  ants  which  do  a OTeat  deal  of  mifehief.  The  moll  re- 
markable tree  in  this  ilTand  is  the  tallipot,  one  of  whpfe  leaves 
will  cover  ten  men,  and  keep  them  from  the  rain : they  are 
very  light,  and  travellers  carry  them  from  place  to  place,  and 
ufe  them  inftead  of  tents.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
feveral  tribes,  from  the  nobleman  to  the  maker  of  mats,  and 
all  the  children  follow  the  fame  bnfmefs  a?  their  fathers  ; nor  is 
it  lawful  to  many  into  any  other  tribe.  'I'hey  are  Pagans ; and 
though  they  acknowledge  a fupreme  God,  they  worfhip  none 
but  the  inferior  fort,  and  among  thefe  they  reck'on  the  fun  and 
moon.  In  their  temples  are  images,  well  executed,  though 
their  figirres  are  monftrous ; fome  are  of  filver,  copper,  &:c. 
The  difl'erent  forts  of  gods  have  various  priells,  who  have  all 
tome  privileges.  Their  houfes  are  fmall  and  low,  with  walls 
made  of  hurdles,  fmoothly  covered  with  clay,  and  roofs,  thatched. 
I’hey  have  no  chimnies,  and  their  furniture  is  only  a few 
tarthen  veflds,  with  two  copper  bafons,  and  two  or  three  ftools; 
none  but  the  king  being  allowed  to  fit  irr  a chair.  Their  food 
is  generally  rice  and  fait,  and  their  common  drink  is  water, 
which  they  pour  into  their  mouths  out  of  a vcllcl  like  a tea- 
pot, through  the  fpout,  never  touching  it  with  their  lips. 
There  are  fome  inferiptions  on  the  rocks,  which  mull  be  very 
ancient,  for  they  are  not  underftood  by  any  of  the  jirefent  in- 
habitan'itf.  Before  the  late  conqueft  of  Ceylon  ,by  the  Britifh 
forces,  the  Dutch  were  poffefled  of  all  the  principal  places 
along  the  coatt.  E.  long,  from  80  to  82.  N.  lat.  from  6 
to  10. 

CHACE.  See  Chase. 

CHACO,  a large  country  of  South  America  fituated  between 
19"  and  37®  S.  lat.  It  belongs  to  the  Spaniards,  l)y  whom  it 
was  coHcpicred  in  1^36.  It  is  not  naturally  fruitful;  but  a- 


bounds in  gold  mines,  which  are  fo  much  the  more  vaTnaWe 
that  they  are  eafily  worked.  The  works  are  carried  on  by 
about  8000  blacks,  who  deliver  every  day  to  their  mafters  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold ; and  what  they  can  collea  above  this 
b(dongs  to  theinfelves ; as  well  as  what  they  find  on  thofe  days 
that  are  confecrated  to  religion  and  reft,  upon  condition  that,- 
during  the  feftival,  they  maintain  theinfelves.  This  enables 
many  of  them  to  purchafe  their  liberty  j after  which  they  in- 
termarry with  the  Spaniards. 

CHADCHOD,  in  Jewifli  antiquity.  Ezekiel  mentions  d'aj~ 
chod  among  the  feveral  merchandizes  which  were  brought,  to. 
Tyre.  The  old  interpreters,  not  very  well  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term,  continued  It  in  their  tranflation.  St.  Jerom 
acknowledges  that  he  could  not  difeover  the  interpretation  of 
it.  The  Chaldee  Intei-prefs  it  pearls ; others  think  that  the 
onyx,  ruby,  carbuncle,  cryftal,  or  diamond,  is  meant  by  it. 

CHiEROPHYLLUM,  Chervil  ; a genus  of  the  digjmia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  UmbcUatce. 
“ITie  inyolucrum  is  reflexed-concave ; the  petals  inflexed-cor— 
date : the  fniit  oblong  and  fmooth.  There  arc  feven  fpecie.s, 
two  of  which,  called  cow-wced  and  wild  chervil,  are  weeds 
common  in  many  places  of  Britain.  The  roots  ofe  the  firtl; 
have  been  found  poifonous  when  ufed  as.  parfnij'is ; the  rundleS- 
afford  an  indifferent  yellow  dye the  leaves  and  ftalks  a beauti- 
ful green.  Its  prefence  indicates  a fertile,  and  grateful  foil. 
It  ought  to  be  rooted  out  from  all  pallures  early  in  the  fpring, 
as  no  animal  but  the  afs  will  eat  it..  It  is  one  of  the  molf. 
early  plants  in  (hooting,  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  AprH  the 
leaves  are  near  two  feat  high.  The  leaves  have  been  thbught 
aperient  and  diuretic. 

CH.ETODON,  in  ichthyologVi  a genus  of  filhes  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  thoraci.  The  teeth  are  verj' numerous, 
thick,  fetaceous,  and  flexile;  the  rays  of  the  gills  are  fix.. 
The  back  fin  and  the  fin  at  the  anus  are  fleftiy  audTquamons. 
There  are  23  fpecies,  diftinguiftied  from  each  other  princijially 
by  the  figure  of  the  tail,  and  the  number  of  fpints  in  the  back- 
fin.  , The  molt  remarkable  Is  the  roftratus,  or  fhooting  fifh, 
having  a hollow,  cylindrical  beak.  It  Is  a native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  where  it  frequents  the  fides  of  the  fea  and  rivers  in 
fearch  of  food ; from  its  Angular  manner  of  obtaining  which  it. 
receives  its  name.  When  it  fpies  a fly  fitting  on  the  planls- 
that  grow  in  {hallow  water,  it  fwinis  to  the  dillance  of  four,^ 
five,  or  fix  feet;  and  then,  with  a furprifing  dexterity.  It  ejefts- 
out  of  its  tubular  mouth  a fingle  drop  of  water,  which  never 
fails  ftriking  the  fly  into  the  water,  Where  it  foon  becomes  its, 
prey. 

CHAFF,  in  hufbandry,  the  huflts  of  the  corn,,  fejiarated  by 
fereening  or  winnowing  it.  It  fignifics.  alfo  the  rind  of  corn,.' 
and  ftraw  cut  fmall  for  the  ufe  of  cattle. 

CnKW-Cutter,  a machine  for  making  chaff  to  feed  horfes,- 
That  invented  by  Mr.  James  Pike  of  Newton  Abbot  in  De- 
vonfhire,  is  of  the  moft  fimple  and,  cheap  conftruAion.  This 
engine  is  fixed  on  a wood  frame,  which  is  fupported  with  four 
legs,  and  on  this  frame  is  a.  box  for  containing  the  ftraw,  four 
feet  fix  inches  long  and  about  ten  inches  broad ; at  one  end  are- 
fixed  acrofs  the  box  two  rollers  inlaid  with  iron,  in  a diagonal 
line  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  I'urface ; on  the  ends, 
of  thefe  rollers  are  fixed  two  ftrong  brafs  wheels,  which  take 
one  into  the  other..  0n  one  of  thefe  wheels  is  a contrc£l  wheel, 
whbfe  teeth  take  in  a. worm  on  a large  arbour;  on  the  end  of 
this  arbour  is  fixed  a wooden  wheel,  two  feet  five  inches' dhrmeter,  . 
and  three  inches  thick ; on  the  inner  ]iart  of  this  wheeHs  fixed, 
a knife,  and  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  knife  pafl'e.s 
before  the  end  bf  the  box  and  cuts  the  chaff,  which  is  brought  ' 
forward  betwden  the  rollers,  which  ape  about  two  inches 
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hatf  afiindef  j the  ftraw  is  brought  on  by  the  worm  taking  one 
tooth  of  the  wheel  every  round  of  the  knife;  the  ftraw  being 
f'o  hard  prelled  between  the  rollers,  the  knife  cuts  off  the  chaff 
with  lb  great  eafe,  that  twenty-two  bufliels  can  be  cut  within 
the  hour,  and  makes  no  more  node  than  is  caufed  by  the  knife 
puffing  through  the  chaff.  A,  in  plate  8o,  is  the  box  into 
which  the  ftraw  is  put.  B,  the  ujiper  roller,  with  its  diagonal 
projefting  ribs  of  iron,  the  whole  moving  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  brafs  wheel  C,  on  the  axis  of  which  it  is  fixed. 
D,  a brafs  wheel,  having  upon  it  a face  wheel,  whofe  teeth 
take  into  the  endlefs  ferew  on  the  arbour  E,  while  the  teeth  on 
the  edge  of  this  wheel  enter  between  thole  on  the  edge  of  the 
wheel  C.  On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  D is  a roller,  with  iron 
ribs  fimilar  to  B,  but  hid  within  the  box.  E,  the  arbour,  one 
of  the  ends  of  which  being  made  fquare  and  puffing  through  a 
mortife  in  the  centre  of  the  wooden  wheel  F,  is  faftened  by  a 
ftrong  ferew  and  nut ; the  other  end  of  this  arbour  moves 
round  in  a hole  within  the  wooden  block  G.  H,  the  knife, 
made  fall  by  ferews  to  the  wooden  wheel  F,  and  kept  at  the 
dtltance  of  nearly  three  tjuarters  of  an  inch  from  it  by  means 
of  a ftrip  of  wood  of  that  thicknefs,  of  the  form  of  the  blade, 
and  reaching  to  within  an  inch  of  the  edge.  I,  the  handle 
mortiled  into  the  outlide  of  the  wooden  wheel  F. 

CHAFFER,  in  zoolog}'-,  a fpecies  of  beetle.  See  Scara- 

BASUS. 

CHAFFERCONNERS,  in  commerce,  printed  linens  ma- 
nufattured  in  the  Great  Mogul's  dominions.  They  are  im- 
ported by  the  way  of  Surat,  and  are  of  the  number  of  thofe 
linens  prohibited  in  France. 

CHAFFER Y,  in  the  iron  works,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
two  principal  forges.  The  other  is  called  the  Jincry.  When 
the  iron  has  been,  brought  at  the  finery  into  what  is  called  an 
ancony,  or  fquare  niafs,  hammered  into  a bar  In  its  middle, 
but  wdth  its  two  ends  rough,  the  bufinefs  to  be  done  at  the 
ehaft’ery  is  the  reducing  the  whole  to  the  fame  fhape,  by  ham- 
meriug  down-thefe  rough  ends  to  the  ftiape  of  the  middle  part. 

CHAFFINCH,  in  ornitholog}'-,  the  Englifh  name  of  a fpe« 
cies  of  Fkingilla. 

CHAGRE,  a fort  of  America  in  the  province  of  Darien,  at 
the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name.  It  has  been  taken  fe- 
veral  times  by  the  buccaneers,  and  laft  of  all  by  admiral  Ver- 
non in  1740.  W.  long.  82.  7.  N.  lat.  9.  50. 

CHAIN,  Catena,  a feries  of  feveral  rings,  or  links,  fitted 
into  one  another.  Chains  vary  conlidcrably  in  their  fize,  form, 
and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made.  Ports,  rivers,  &c. 
are  occafionally  clofed  with  iron  chains ; and  rebellious  cities 
arepunHhed  by  taking  away  their  chains  and  barriers.  Before 
the  new  order  of  things  in  France,  the  arms  of  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre  were  Chains  Or,  in  a field  Gules.  The-caufe  of  this 
is  referred  to  the  kings  of  Spain  having  leagued  againft  thcMoors; 
who  having  gained  a celebrated  victory  againft  them  in  121a, 
in  the  diftribution  of  the  fjK)ils,  the  magnificent  tent  of  Miral- 
mumln  fell  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  being  the  firft  that  broke 
and  forced  the  chains  thereof.  A gold  Chain-  is  one  of  the 
badges  of  the  dignity  af  chief  magiftrate  of  a city,  as  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  of  Dublin,  &c.  Something  like  this  ob- 
tained among  the  ancient  Gauls ; the  principal  ornament  of 
their  perlbns  in  power  and  authority  being  a gold  chain,  which 
they  wore  on  all  ocrafions ; and  even  in  battle,  to  diltinguilh 
them  from  the  common  foldiers. 

Chain  allb  denotes  a kind  of  ftring,  ufually  of  twilled  wire;, 
ferving  to  hang  watches,  feals,  and  other  toys  upon.  The  in- 
vention of.  this  is  aferibed  to  the  Englifti.;  whence,  in  foreign 
countries,  it  is  denominated  the  Rnglijh  chain.  Some  of  thelc 
chains  are  of  filvcr  or  gold,  and  fome  of  gilt  copper ; but  the 
molt  beautiful  arc  of  poliQied  Reel,  which  are  ..lanufablurcd  in 


great  ciuantlty,  and  to  almoft  any  price,  at  Birmingham,  Wood- 
llock,  and  other  places. 

Chain  Is  allb  a kind  of  meafure  In  France,  in  the  trade  of 
wood  for  fuel.  There  are  chains  for  wood  by  tale,  for  wood 
by  the  rope,  for  faggots,  for  cleft  wood,  and  for  round  flicks. 
There  are  alfo  chains  for  meafuring  the  Iheaves  of  all  forts  of 
corn,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  tithes ; for 
meafuring  pottles  of  hay,  and  for  meal'uring  horfes.  All  thefc 
are  divided  into  feet,  inches,  hands,  &c.  according  to  the  ufes 
they  are  defigned  for. 

Chain,  in  furveying.  Is  a meaftire,  confiftlng  of  a certain 
number  of  links  of  iron  wire,  ufually  a hundred;  ferrdng  to 
talte  the  dimenlions  of  fields,  &c.  This  is  what  Merfenne  takc*^ 
to  be  the  arvipendium  of  the  ancients.  The  chain  is  of  various 
dimenlions,  as  the  length  or  mmiber  of  links  varies  : that  com- 
monly ufed  In  meafuring  land,  called  Gunter’s  chain,  is  in 
length  four  poles  or  perches ; or  fixty-fix  feet,  or  a hundred 
links ; each  link  being  feven  inches  jVo-  Whence  it  is  eafy 
to  reduce  any  number  of  thole  links  to  feet,  or  any  number  of 
feet  to  links.  This  chain  is  entirely  adapted  to  Englifh  mea- 
fures ; and  its  chief  convenience  is  in.  finding  readily  the  num- 
bers contained  In  a given  field.  Where  the  proportions  of 
fquare  feet  and  acres  differ,  the  chain,  to  have  the  fame  advan- 
tages as  Gunter’s  chain,  mull  allb  be  varied.  The  chain  ordi- 
narily ufed  for  large  dillances,  is  in  length  a hundred  feet ; each 
link  one  foot.  For  fmall  parcels,  a.s  gardens,  8cc.  is  Ibmetimes 
ufed  a fmall  chain  of  one  pole,  or  fi.xteen  feet  and  a half 
length;  each  link  one  inch  Some  in  lieu  of  chains  ule 

ropes ; but  thefe  are  liable  to  feveral  irregularities,  both  from 
the  moifture  they  are  apt  to  acquire,  and.  the  effedl  of  force, 
which  ftretches  them. 

Chai.n-P«7k/>.  See  Pump. 

Chain-5Z>o/,  two  balls  with  a chain  between  them.  They 
are  ufed  at  fea  to  bring  down  yards  or  malls,  and  to  cut  the 
ftirouds  or  rigging  of  a fhip. 

To/i-Chain,  on  board  a ftiip,  a chain  to  fting  the  fail-yard* 
in  time  of  battle,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  down ' 
when  the  ropes  by  which  they  are  hung  hajqren  to  be  Ihbt  away 
or  rendered  incapable  of  fervlce. 

Ca  AY'S -Wales,  or  Channels,  of  a ftiip,  fortchoi fairs,  are- 
broad  and  thick  planks  projecting  horizontally  from  the  ftilp’s 
outfide,  abreall  of  and  fomewhat  behind  the  mafts.  See  plate 
80.  They  are  formed  to  extend  the  ftirouds  fr»m  each  other, 
and  from  the  axis  or  middle  line  of  the  ftiip,  fo-  as  to  give  a 
greater  fecurity  and  fupport  to  the  mails,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
the  ftirouds  from  damaging  the  gunwale,  or  being  hurt  by  rub- 
bing againft  it.  Every  mall  has  its  chain-wales,  which  are 
either  built  above  or  below  the  fecond  deck -ports  in  a ftiip  of 
the  line.  They  are  llrongly  couneClcd  to  the  fide  by  knees,  bolts, 
and  ftandards,  helides  being  confined  thereto  by  the  chains, 
whofe  upper  ends  pals  tlirough  notches  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  chain-wales,  fo  as  to  unite  with  tlie  ftirouds  above. 

Chains,  in  ftiip-building,  are  ftrong  links  or  plates  of  Iron, 
the  lower  ends  of  which  are  bolted  through  the  ftiip’s  fide  to  the 
timbers. 

Hanging  in  Chains,  a kind  of  puniftiment  infliCkd  on  mur- 
derers. By  Hat.  25.  Geo.  II.  c.  the  judge  lliall  diredl  fiich 
to  be  executed  on  the  next  day  but  one,  unlefs  Sunday  inter- 
vene ; and  their  bodies  to  be  delivered  to  the  furgeoiis  to  be 
(UffeClcd  and  anatomized  ; and  he  may  direct  them  aftenvan]s 
to  be  hung  in  chains.  During  the  intei-val  beteveen  fentence 
anti  execution,  the  prifoner  lliall  be  kept  alone,  and  I'ullaincd 
only  with  bread  and  water.  The  judge,  however,  has  power  to 
refpite  the  execulion,  and  relax  the  other  rellraints  of  the  acl. 

CnwTSi-IJlasid,  an  iilaiid  lately  difeovered  by  captain  Wallis 
in  the  South-Sea.  It  feemecl  to  be  about  five  miles  lo  ig  and  as. 
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many  broad,  lying  In  the  dircftion  of  north-weft  and  fouth-caft. 
]t  appeared  to  be  a double  range  of  woody  iflands  joined  toge- 
ther by  reefs,  fo  as  to  compofe  one  itiand  of  an  oval  figure,  with 
a lake  in  the  middle.  The  trees  are  large,  and  from  the  finoke 
that  illiied  from  the  woods,  it  appeared  to  inhabited. 
W.  long.  14 v 54.  S.  lat.  17.  2.5. 

ClIAJOTLI,  or  Ch.^-YOTi;  a Mexican  fruit  of  a round 
ftvape,  and  limilar  in  the  hulk  witjt  which  it  is  covered,  to  the 
chelhut,  hut  four  or  five  times  larger,  and  of  a much  deeper 
green  colour.  Its  kernel  is  of  a greenifti  white,  and  has  a large 
Itone  in  the  middle,  wliich  is  white,  and  like  it  in  fubftance.  It 
is  boiled,  and  the  ftone  eat  with  it.  This  fruit  is  produced  by 
a twining  perennial  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  alfo  good  to  eat. 
See  plate  78. 

CHAIR,  Cathedra,  v/as  anciently  ufed  for  the  pulpit,  or 
fuggeltum,  whence  the  prieft  fpoke  to  the  people.  It  is  ftill 
applied  to  the  place  whence  profeffors-  and  regents  in  univer- 
fities  deliver  their  leftures,  and  teach  the  fciences  to  their  pu- 
jnls ; thus,  we  fa}',  the  profeflbr’s  chair,  the  doftof  s chair,  &:c. 

Curulc  Chaif,  was  an  ivory  feat  placed  on  a car,  wherein 
were  feated  the  chief  magiftrates  of  Rome,  and  thofe  to  whom 
the  honour  of  a triumph  had  been  granted. 

Sedan  Ch.ue,  a vehicle  fupported  by  poles,  wherein  perfons 
are  carried  ; borne  by  two  men.  In  London,  hackne}'-chairs 
arc  under  the  fame  regulations  as  the  h'ackney-coaches.  Their 
number  is  now  very  inconfiderable,  except  about  the  court,  as 
hackney-coaches  are  found  more  commodious. 

Chair  is  alfo  applied  by  the  Romanifts  to  certain  feafts, 
b.eld  anciently  in  commemoration  of  the  tranilation  of  the  fee, 
or  feat  of  the  vicarage  of  Chrift,  by  St.  Peter.  The  perforated 
chair,  wherein  the  new-ele6tcd  pope  is  placed,  F.  Mabillon 
obferves,  is  to  be  feen  at  Rome  ; but  the  origin  thereof  he  does 
not  attribute,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  the  adventure  of  Pope 
3oan ; but  fays  there  is  a myftery'  in  it ; and  it  is  intended,  for- 
footh,  to  explain  to  the  pope  thofe  words  of  feripture,  that  God 
draws  the  poor  from  out  of  the  diijl  and  mire. 

CHAIRMAN,  the  president,  or  fpeaker  of  an  aflembly, 
company.  See.  We  fay,  the  chairman  of  a committee,  of  a 
public  meeting,  See. 

CHAKE,  a fort  of  light  open  chariot,  or  calafti.  Aurelius 
\’icIor  relates,  that  Trajan  firft  introduced  the  itfe  of  poft- 
chaifes : but  the  invention  is  generally  aferibed  to  Augultus  j 
and  was  probably  only  improved  by  Trajan,  and  fucceeding 
emperors. 

CHALAZA,  among  naturalifts,  a white  knotty  fort  of  firing 
at  each  end  of  an  egg,  formed  of  a plexus  of  the  fibres  of  the 
membranes,  whereby  the  yolk  and  white  ^re  conne6led  toge- 
ther. See  Egg. 

CHALCAS,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogymia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  jdants.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quepartitc ; the  corolla  cainpanulatcd,  with  the  petals  heeled ; 
the  ftigma  round-headed  and  warty» 

CHALCEDON,  or  Calcedon,  anciently  known  by  the 
names  of  Proccrajlis  and  Colhufa-,  a city  of  Bithynia,  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  north  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Bofphonis,  over  againft  Byzantium.  Chalcedon,  in 
the  Chrifiian  times,  became  famous  on  account  of  the  council 
which  w'as  held  there  againft  Eutyches. 

CH.'VLCEDONY,  in  natural  hiftor}',  a genus  of  the  fcml- 
pellucid  gem.s.  They  are  of  an  even  and  regular,  n<jt  tabulated 
ftnidlure  ; of  a fcmi-o]>aque  and  cryftalline  bafi.s,  and  variegated 
with  different  colours  ; tmt  thofe  ever  difpofed  in  form  of  mills 
or  clouds,  and,  if  nicely  examined,  fmmd  to  be  owing  to  an 
admixture  of  various  coloured  earths,  but  imperfectly  blended 
in  the  mals,  and  often  vifible  in  diftinct  moleculae.  It  has  been 
doubted  by  feme  whether  the  ancients  were  at  all  acquainted 


with  the  ftone  we  call  chalcedony ; they  having  dcfcrlbixl  a 
Chulcedonian  carbuncle  and  emeralcJ,  neither  of  which  can  at 
ail  agree  with  the  charafters  of  our  ftone;  but  we  are  to  con- 
fidcr  that  they  have  alfo  deferibed  a Chalcedonian  jafjier  which 
leems  to  have  been  the  very  fame  ftone  as  they  deferibe  by  the 
word  turhida,  which  extremely  w'eli  agrees  with  our  chalce- 
dony. There  are 'four 'knowm  fpecies  of  the  chalcedonv.  i.  A 
bluilh  white  one,  the  moil  common  of  all,  and  found  in  the 
fliape  of  our  flints  and  pebbles.  2.  The  dull  milky-veined 
chalcedony,  a ftone  of  little  value,  principally  found  in  New 
Spain.  3.  A brownifh,  black,  dull,  and  cloudy  chalcedony, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  fmoky  jafper,  or  jafpis 
capnitis ; common  in  both  the  Indies,  and  in  Germany,  but  of 
ver)f  little  value.  4.  The  yellow  and  red  chalcedony,  greatly 
fuperior  to  all  the  reft  in  beauty ; and  in  great  repute  in  Italy, 
though  very  little  known  among  us;  The  Italians  make  it 
into  beads,  and  call  thefe  cajfidonics ; but  they  are  not  deter- 
minate In  the  ufe  of  the  word,  hut  call  beads  of  feveral  of  the 
agates  by  the  fame  name.  All  the  chalcedonies  readily  give 
fire  with  fteel,  and  make  no  efl'ervefcence  with  nitrous  acid. 

CHALCIDIC,  Chalcidicum,  or  CiiAr.GEDONiuM,  in  the 
ancient  architefture,  -a  large  magnificent  hall  belonging  to  a 
tribunal  or  court  of  juftice.  Feftus  fays,  it  took  its  name  from 
the  city  Chalcis ; but  he  does  not  give  the  reafon.  Pilander 
will  have  it  to  be  the  court  or  tribunal  where  affairs  of  money 
and  coinage  were  regulated ; fo  called  from  yaXxoc,  brafs,  and 
jujliee.  Others  fay,  the  money  was  flriick  in  it ; and 
derive  the  word  from  ^cc’hurc,  and  ouioc,  houfe.  In  Vitnivius, 
it  is  ufed  for  the  auditory  of  a bafilica  ; in  other  of  the  ancient 
writers  for  a hall  or  apartment  where  the  heathens  imagined 
their  gods  to  eat. 

O ^ 

CHALCIDIUS,  a famous  platonic  phllfopher  in  the  third 
century,  who  wrote  a commentary,  which  is  efteemed,  on  the 
Timreus  of  Plato.  This  work  has  been  tranllated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin,  > 

CHALCONDYLAS  (Demetrius),  -a  learned  Greek,  bom 
at  Conftantinople,  left  that  city  after  its  being  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  afterwards  taught  Greek  in  feveral  cities  in  Italy. 
He  compofed  a Greek  grammar;  and  died  at  Milan  in  1513. 

Chalcondylas  (Laonicus),  a famotis  Greek  hiftorian  of 
the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Athens ; and  wrote  an  excellent 
hiftory  of  the  Turks,  from  Ottoman,  who  reigned  about  the. 
year  1300,  to  Mahomet  II.  in  1463. 

CHALDEE  LANGUAGE,  that  fpoken  by  the  Chaldeans,  a 
people  of  Chaldea.  It  is  a dialeft  of  the  Hebrew. 

Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  in  the  rabbinical  ftyle,  is  called  Tar- 
gum.  There  are  three  Chaldee  paraphrafes  in  Walton’s  Poly- 
glot;-viz.  that  of  Onkelos,  that  of  Jonathan  fon  of  Uziel,  and 
that  of  Jerufalem. 

CHALDRON,  a clrj'  Engllfii  meafure,  confifting  of  thirty- 
fix  buftiels,  heaped  up  according  to  the  fealed  buftiel  kept  at 
Guildhall,  London : but  on  Ihip-board,  twenty-one  chaldrons 
of  coals  are  allowed  to  the  fcore.  The  chaldron  Ihould  weigh 
two  thoiifand  pounds. 

CHALICE,  the  cup  or  veflfel  ufed  to  adminifter  the  wine  In 
the  facrament,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  mafs.  The 
ufe  of  the  chalice,  or  communicating  in  both  kinds,  is  by  the 
church  of  Rome  denied  to  the  laity,  who  communicate  only  in 
one  kind,  the  clergj’  alone  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  com- 
municating In  both  kinds.  • 

CHALK,  Creta,  is  a white  earth  found  plentifully  In  Britain, 
France,  Norway,  and  other  parts  ol  Europe,  faid  to  have  been 
anciently  dug  chiefly  in  the  illand  of  Crete,  and  thence  to  have 
received  its  name  of  Creta.  Chalk  is  ot  two  kinds  ; hard,  dry, 
and  firm,  or  foft  and  un(5tuou.s.  The  former  Is  much  the  pro- 
pereft  for  burnwg  into  lime ; but  the  foft  and  un^ucus  chalk 
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/■  5s  befl  as  a manure  for  lands.  Chalk,  whether  burnt  Into  lime 
r or  not,  is  in  fome  cafes  an  excellent  manure.  When  pure,  it  melts 
!i  eafily  with  alkali  and  ilint  into  a tranfparcnt  colourlefs  glafs. 
;j  With  alkaline  falts  It  melts  fomewhat  more  difficultly,  and 
t,  with  borax  fomewhat  more  eafdy,  than  with  dint  or  fand.  It 
f requires  about  half  its  weight  of  borax,  and  its  whole  weight 
s of  alkali  to  fufe  It.  This  earth  greatly  promotes  the  vitrifica- 
r tion  of  flint  j a mixture  of  the  two  requiring  lei's  alkali  than 
•r  either  of  them  feparately.  If  glafs  made  from  Hint  and  alkali 
i be  further  faturated  with  the  dint,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  bear- 
kig  any  further  addition  of  that  earth  without  becoming  opaque 
I and  milky,  it  will  Itill  in  a ftrong  lire  take  up  a confiderable 
; pro])ortion,  one-third  or  one-fourih  of  its  weight,  of  chalk, 
{)  without  injury  to  its  tranfparency : hence  chalk  is  fometimes 
M made  ufe  of  in  compulitions  for  glafs,  as  a part  of  the  fait  may 
ij  then  be  fpared.  Chalk  likewife  has  a great  effeft  in  melting 
} the  ftony  matters  intermixed  with  metallic  ores,  and  hence 
^ might  be  of  ufe  in  line] ting  ores ; as  indeed  liineltone  is  ufed 
i for  that  purpofe.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  chalk,  when  de- 
prived of  Its  dxed  air,  and  converted  into  llmeftone,  lofes  much 
of  its  difpofition  tb  vitrify.  It  is  then  found  to  melt  very  dif- 
ficultly and  imperfeftly,  and  to  render  the  glafs  opaque  and 
milky.  Chalk  readily  imbibes  water : its  ccconomical  ufes  in 
cleaning  and  polidiing  metal  or  glafs  utenfils  are  well  known. 
In  this  cate  it  is  powdered  and  wadicd  from  any  gritty  matter 
It  may  contain,  and  is  then  called  luh'iting.  In  medicine  it  is 
one  of  the  mod:  ufeful  abforbents,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon 
limply  as  fuch  ; the  aftringent  virtues  attributed  to  it  not  being 
yer}"  confiderable.  See  Chemistky. 

Black  Chalk,  a name  given  by  painters  in  crayons  to  a 
fpecies  of  earth  with  which  they  draw  on  blue  paper,  Ikc.  It 
is  found  in  pieces  from  two  to  ten  feet  long,  and  from  four 
inches  to  twenty  in  breadth,  generally  l|at,  but  fomewhat  rifing 
in  the  middle,  and  thinner  towards  the  edges,  commonly  lying 
in  large  quantities  together.  While  in  the  earth,  it  is  moill 
and  daky  ; but  being  dried,  it  becomes  confiderably  hard,  and 
ver)’^  light ; but  always  breaks  in  fome  particular  dlreition  ; and 
if  attentively  examined  when  frefli  broken,  appears  of  a ftriated 
texture.  To  the  touch  it  is  loft  and  fmooth,  works  veiy  freely, 
and  makes  verj"  neat  marks.  It  is  eafdy  reduced  into  an  Im- 
palpable loft  powder  without  any  diminution  of  its  blacknefs. 
In  this  date  it  mixes  eafdy  with  oil  into  a fmooth  pafte  j and 
being  dilfufed  through  water,  it  llowly  fettles  in  a black  dimy 
or  muddy  form ; projrcrties  which  make  its  ufe  very  conve- 
nient to  the  painters,  both  In  oil  and  water  colours.  It  appears 
to  be  an  earth  quite  dillerent  from  common  chalk,  and  rather 
of  the  llaty  bitummous  kind.  In  the  dre  It  becomes  white  with 
a reddiOi  call,  and  very  friable,  retaining  its  daky  dmfture,  and 
kioking  much  like  the  white  daky  malles  which  fome  forts  of 
pit-coal  leave  in  burning.  Neither  the  chalk  nor  thefe  adies 
are  at  all  afl'e£ted  by  acids.  The  colour-diops  are  fupplied  with 
this  earth  from  Italy  or  Germany  j though  fome  parts  of 
England  aft'ord  I'ubliances  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  fame 
quality,  and  which  are  found  to  be  equally  ferviceable  both  for 
marking,  and  as  black  jiaints.  Such  particularly  is  the  black 
earth  called  kil/eic,  faid  by  Dr.  Merrct  to  be  found  in  Lanca- 
diirc,  and  by  Da  Coda,  in  his  hidory  of  follils,  to  be  plentiful 
near  the  top  of  Cay-Avon,  an  high  hill  in  Merioncthddre. 

Rcil  Chalk,  an  earth  much  ufed  by  painters  and  artideer};, 
an<l  common  in  the  c<>!our-(ho))S.  It  is  properly  an  indurated 
clayey  ochre,  and  is  dug  in  Germany,  Italy,  bpain,  and  France, 
but  in  greated  quantity  in  Flanders.  It  is  t)f  a dne,  even,  ami 
hrm  texture  j very  heavy,  and  very  hard  j of  a pale  red  on  the 
**utlide,  but  of  a deep  dnlky  chocolate  colour  within.  It  adheres 
tirmly  to  the  tongue,  is  jK'ri’eCtly  indpid  to  the  tade,  and  makes 
uo  etfervcfcencc  with  acid.s. 
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CiiALK-La/rd.  Barley  and  wheat  will  fucceed  very  well  on 
the  better  fort  of  chalky  land,  and  oats  generally  do  well  on 
any  kind  of  it.  The  natural  produce  of  this  fort  of  land  in 
weeds,  is  that  fort  of  fmall  vetch  called  the  t'we-iarr,  with 
popjnes,  may-weed,  &c.  Saiii-foin  and  hop-clover  will  gene- 
rally fucceed  tolerably  well  on  thefe  lands : and  where  they  are 
of  the  better  fort,  the  great  clover  will  do.  The  bed  manure  is 
dung,  old  rags,  and  the  dieep  dung  left  after  folding  them.  See 
Husbanhey. 

CHALK-(S/c'«er,  in  medicine,  dgnify  the  concretions  of  cal- 
careous matter  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people  violently  adUcled 
with  the  gout.  Leuwenhoek  has  been  at  the  pains  of  exa- 
mining thefe  by  the  microfeope,  but  his  didimStions  have  not 
led  to  any  thing  ufeful  with  regard  to  the  difeafe  which  pro- 
duces them. 

CHALLENGE,  a cartel  or  invitation  to  a duel  or  other 
combat.  A challenge  either  by  word  or  letter,  of  to  be  the- 
bearer  of  fuch  a challenge,  is  punidiable  by  dne  and  iinprifon- 
ment,  on  indiftment  or  information.  See  Duel. 

Challenge,  among  hunters.  When  hounds  or  beagles,  at 
drd  dnding  the  feent  of  their  game,  prefently  open  and  cry, 
they  are  faid  to  challenge. 

Challenge,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a;i  exception  made 
to  jurors  ; and  is  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes. 

In  civil  cafes,  challenges  are  of  two  forts  ; challenges  to  the 
array,  and  challenges  to  the  poll.  Challenges  to  the  array  arc 
at  once  an  exception  to  the  whole  panel,  in  which  the  jury  are 
arrayed,  or.fet  in  order  by  the  dierid'  in  his  return  ; and  they" 
may  be  made  upon  account  of  partiality  or  fome  default  In  the 
dieritf  or  his  under  officer  who  arrayed  the  panel.  Alfo,  though 
there  be  no  perfonal  objection  agaiud  the  fheriff,  yetif  he  arrays 
the  panel  at  the  nomination,  or  under  the  dire6tion  of  either 
party,  this  is  good  caufe  of  challenge  to  the  array.  Challenges 
to  the  polls,  in  capite,  are  exceptions  to  particular  jurors  ; and 
feem  to  anfwer  the  recufatio  judicis  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws  ; 
by  the  conditutions  of  which  a judge  might  be  refufed  upon 
any  fufjjicion  of  partiality.  By  the  laws  of  England  alfo,  in 
the  times  of  Bracbon  and  Fleta,  a judge  might  be  refufed  for 
good  caufe  3 but  now  the  law  is  otherwile,  and  it  is  held  that 
judges  or  juftices  cannot  be  challenged.  See  Blackjioncs  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  iii. 

In  criminal  cafes,  challenges  may  be  made  cither  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  or  on  that  of  the  prifoner;  and  either  to  the 
whole  array,  or  to  the  feparate  polls,  for  the  very  lame  rcafons 
that  they  may  be  in  civil  caufes.  For  it  is  here  at  lead  as  nc- 
ced'ary  as  there,  that  the  flierid'  or  returning  odicer  be  totally 
indid'erent;  that,  where  an  alien  is  indi(Tcd,  the  jury  diould  be 
dc  nicdictate,  or  half  foreigners,  if  fo  many  are  tound  in  the 
place  (which  does  not  indeed  hold  in  treafons,  aliens  being  very 
improper  judges  of  the  breach  of  allegiance  ; nor  yet  in  the 
cafe  of  Egyptians  under  the  llatute  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.)  that 
on  every  panel  there  diould  be  a competent  number  of  hun- 
dreders  ; and  that  the  particular  jurors  diould  be  omni  cxeeptione 
rnajorcs,  not  liable  to  objeCbions  either /n-oy/fr  honoris  rtfpcili.m, 
propter  dcfcBiim,  proptir  affadum,  or  propter  delidiun. 

Challenges  on  any  of  the  foregoing  accounts  are  llyled  clial- 
lenges  for  caufe-,  which  may  be  without  Hint  in  l-Kitli  civil  and 
criminal  trials.  But  in  criminal  calcs,  or  at  lead  in  cajiiial 
ones,  there  is,  in  favorem  viitr,  allowed  to  the  priloner  an  -ai- 
bitrary  and  capricious  fpecies  of  challenge  to  a certain  nuiutier 
of  jurors,  without  Ihowing  any  caule  at  all ; which  is  called  ,i 
peremptory  challenge : a provilion  full  of  that  tendernels  and 
humanity  to  prilouers  for  which  our  laws  are  juftly  fanion,s. 
'This  is  grounded  on  two  realous  ; i.  As  every  One  muft  be  Icu- 
lit)le  what  ludden  imprellion.s  and  unaccountable  jirejudices  us 
arc  apt  to  concoiivc  upon  the  bare  looks  and  gellures  ot  aiiutlM",; 
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snd  how  nece(Thry  it  Is  that  a prifoner,  when  put  to  defend  his 
life,  fliould  have  a good  opinion  of  his  jury',  the  want  of  which 
might  totally  dilconcert  him  j the  law  wills  not  that  he  fliould 
be  tried  by  any  one  man  againfl;  whom  he  has  conceived  a 
rejudice,  even  without  being  able  to  afugn  a reafon  for  fuch 
is  dillike.  2,  Becaiife  upon  challenges  for  cayfe  fliown,  if 
the  reafon  afligned  jirove  ini'ullicient  to  fet  aflde  the  juror,  per- 
ha])S  the  bare  queflioning  his  indilTerence  may  fometimes  pro- 
voke a refentment ; to  prevent  all  ill  confequences  from  which, 
the  prifoner  is  ftill  at  liberty,  if  he  plcafes,  peremptorily  to  fet 
him  aflde. 

This  privilege  of  peremptory  challenges,  though  granted  to 
the  prifoner,  is  denied  to  the  king  by  the  ftatute  33  Edward  I. 
flat.  4.  w'hich  enaefs,  that  the  king  fliall  challenge  no  jurors 
without  afligning  a caufe  certain,  to  be  tried  and  approved  by 
the  court.  However,  it  is  held  that  the  king  need  not  affign 
his  caufe  of  challenge  till  all  the  panel  is  gone  through,  and  • 
imlefs  there- cannot' be  a full  jury  without  the  perfons  lb  chal- 
lenged; and  then,  and  not  fooncr,  the  king’s  counfel  mull  fliow 
the  caufe,  otherwife  the  juror  fliall  be  fworn. 

The  peremptory  challenges  of  the  prifoner  mufl,  however, 
have  fome  reafonable  boundary,  otherwife  he  might  never  be 
tried.  This  reafonable  boundary  is  fettled  by  the  common  law 
to  the  number  of  35 ; that  is,  one  under  the  number  of  three 
full  juries.  For  the  law  judges,  that  35  are  fully  fufficient  to 
allow  the  moll  timorous  man  to  challenge  through  mere  ca- 
price ; and  that  he  who  peremptorily  challenges  a greater  num- 
ber, or  three  full  juries,  has  no  intention  to  be  tried  at  dll.  And 
therefore  it  deals  with  one  who  peremptorily  challenges  above 
35,  and  will  not  retraft  his  challenge,  as  with  one  who  Hands 
mute  or  refufes  his  trial ; by  fentencing  him  to  the  peine  forte 
et  dure  in  felony,  and  by  attainting  him  in  treafon.  And  fo 
the  law  Hands  at  this  day  with  regard  to  treafon  of  any  kind. 
But  by  Hatute  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  (which,  with  regard  to 
felonies.  Hands  unrepealed),  no  perfon  arraigned  for  felony  can 
be  admitted  to  make  more  than  20  peremptory  challenges. 

CHALLONS.-sur-Saone,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Saone  and  Loire,  lately  an  epifcopal  fee  of  the 
province  of  Burgundy.  It  is  the  Haple  of  iron  for  Lyons  and 
St.  Etienne,  and  of  the  wines  for  exportation.  The  great  Ro- 
man way  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne  palTcd  by  Chalons ; and  here 
■are  various  indications  of  Roman  magnificence,  particularly 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  city  contains  the  Old  Town, 
the  New  Town,  and  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  fiiH 
is  the  court  of  juHice,  a modem  Hnuflure,  the  cathedral,  and 
the  ^otel-de-ville.  In  the  church  of  the  late  Carmelites,  is 
the  tomb  of  the  epicure  Des  Barreaux,  immortalized  by  the  fine 
fonnet,  “ Grand  Uieu,  tes  jugemens,  &c.”  Chalons  is  feated 
on  the  river  Saone,  35  miles  S.  of  Dijon.  Lon.  4.  57.  E.  lat. 
4A  47.  N. 

(iHAELONS-iS'.vr-.lAzrr/c,  a handfome  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  Marne,  lately  an  epifcopal  fee  in  the  province 
of  Champagne.  It  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  a confldcrable  trade  in  flialloons  and  other  woollen  Hufl's. 
'I’he  famous  promenade,  called  the  Gard,  has  been  formed  into 
a r.ew  ring  much  fuperior  to  the  fomier.  Here  is  an  acade- 
my of  the  fciences,  arts,  and  belles-lettres.  Chalons  is  feated 
between  two  fine  meadows  on  the  rivers  Marne-Mau,  and  Nau, 
40- miles  S.  W.  of  Verdun,  and  95  E.  of  Paris.  Lon.  4.  27. 
E.  lat.  48.  57.  N. 

CHALcJNER  (Sir  Thomas),  a Hatefman,  foldier,  and  poet, 
defeended  from  a good  family  in  Denbigh  in  Wales,  was  born 
at  London  about  the  year  1515.  Having  been  educated  in 
both  univerflties,  but  chiefly  at  Cambridge,  he  was  introduced 
at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  who  fent  him  abroad  in  the  re- 
tinue of  Sir  Henry  Rnevet,  ambalfador  to  Charles  V.  On  the 
acccflion  of  Edward  VI.  he  became  a favourite  of  the  Duke  of 


Somerfet,  whom  he  attended  to  Scotland,  and  was  knighted  by  5 
that  nobleman  after  the  battle  of  Mufl'elburgh,  in  1547.  The 
proteftor’s  fall  put  a Hop  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner’s  expefta-  ' 
tions,  and  involved  him  in  difficulties.  During  the  reign  of 
queen  Mar)',  being  a determined  proteflant,  he  was  in  fome  • 
danger ; but  having  many  powerful  friends,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  ap- 
peared again  at  Court ; nnd  was  fo  immediately  diHinguiflied  by 
her  MajeHy,  that  fhe  appointed  him  ambafl'ador  to  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  being  the  firtl  ambaflkdor  fhe  nominated.  So 
various  were  the  talents  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  that  he  ex-  j 
celled  in  every  thing  to  which  he  applied  himfelf.  He  made  a -i 
conflderable  fig'ure  as  a poet.  His  poetical  works  were  publiflied  ] 
by  William  Malim,  maHer  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  in  1579.  His  < 
capital  work  was  that  “ Of  relloring  the  Englifh  republic,  in  | 
ten  books,”  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  ambaffador  in  Spain.  ' 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  great  man,  who  knew  how  to  tranf- 
a£l  as  well  as  write  upon  the  moH  important  affairs  of  Hates 
and  kingdoms,  could  defeend  to  compofe  a didiionary  for  cbil~ 
dren,  and  to  tranflate  from  the  Latin  a book  of  the  office  of  ' 
fer-vants,  merely  for  the  utility  of  the  fubjefts. 

Chaloner  (Sir  Thomas)  the  younger,  though  inconfiderable 
as  an  author,  deferves  to  be  recorded  as  a fldlful  naturallH,  in 
an  age  wherein  natural  hillor)'  was  very,  little  underltood  in 
this  or  any  other  country;  and  particularly  as  the  founder  of  ■! 
the  alum  works  in  Yorklhire,  which  have  flnee  proved  fo  ex-  i 
ceedingly  advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom.  He 
was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  mentioned  in  the  laH 
article,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1559'.  Being  very  young  at 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  taking  ' 
charge  of  his  education,  fent  him  to  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  and 
afterwards  to  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford.  Abotit  the  year 
1580,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  returned  to  England 
before  1584;  for,  in  that  year,  we  find  him  a frequent  attend- 
ant in  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth.  About  this  time  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  I.on- 
don.  In  1591  he  was  knighted;  and,  fome  time  after,  difeo- 
vered  the  alum  mines  on  his  eHate  at  Giffiorough,  in  Yorkthire, 
He  died  in  the  year  1615,  and  was  buried  at  Chifwick  in  Mid- 
dlefex.  His  eldeH  fon  William  was  created  a baronet  in  the 
1 8th  of  James,  anno  1620.  'Phe  title  was  extinft  in  1681. 
He  wrote,  i.  Dedication  to  Lord  Burleigh  of  his  father’s  poe- 
tical works,  dated  1579.  2.  The  virtue  of  nitre,  wherein  Is 

declared  the  fundry  cures  by  the  fame  effected. . Lond.  1584, 4to. 

CHALYBEATE,  in  medicine,  an  appellation  given  to  any 
liquid,  as  wine  or  water,  impregnated  with  particles  of  iron. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

CHAM,  or  Khan,  the  title  given  to  the  fovereign  princes 
of  Tartary.  Iffie  word,  in  the  Perflan,  fignifies  mighty  lord in 
the  Sclavonic,  emperor.  Sperlingius,  in  his  Differtation  on  the 
Danifh  term  of  Majcfy,  koning,  king,  thinks  the  Tartarian 
cham  may  be  well  derived  from  it ; adding,  that  in  the  north 
they  fay  kan,  kojinen,  konge,  komiing.  See.  The  term  chain  is 
alfo  applied,  among  the  Perfians,  to  the  great  lords  of  the  court, 
and  the  governors  of  provinces. 

Cham,  in  geography,  a town  of  the  Bavarian  palatinate, 
fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  about  25  miles  oorth-eaH 
ofRatifbon.  E.  long.  13.  N.  lat.  49.  15. 

CHAMA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  Ihell-filh  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  teHaccie.  The  flicll  is  thick,  and  has  two 
valves;  it  is  an  animal  of  the  oyffer  kind.  Linmeus  enu- 
merates 14  fpecies,  principally  diflinguilhed  by  the  figure  of 
their  fliells. 

CHAMADE,  in  war,  a certain  beat  of  a drum,  or  found  of 
a trumpet,  which  is  given  the  enemy  as  a fignal  to  inform  them 
of  fome  propoCtion  to  be  made  to  the  commander,  either  to  ^ 
capitulate,  to  have  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  make  a truce,  or 
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the  like.  Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  cbiamata, 
of  c'amare  to  cry, 

CHAAL'EDRYS,  in  botany.  See  Veronica. 

CHAM/ELE(^N,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecles  of 
Lacerta.  See  Basilisk. 

CHAM/EPITYS,  in  botany.  Sec  Teucrium. 

CHAAIiEIlOPS,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  natural  order  of 
p;ilm:«.  The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  tripartite ; the  corolla 
tripetalous ; there  are  fix  ftamina,  three  pifiils,  and  three  mo- 
nofjiermous  plums.  The  male,  is  a dillinft  plant,  the  fame  as 
the  hermaphrodite.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  moft  remarka- 
ble of  which  is  the  glabra,  a native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
warm  parts  of  America,  alfo  of  the  correfponding  latitudes  of 
Alia  and  Africa.  It  never  rifes  with  a tall  ftem  ; but  when  the 
plants  are  old,  their  leaves  are  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  up- 
wards of  two  feet  broad  : thele  fpread  open  like  a fan,  having 
many  foldings,  and  at  the  top  are  deeply  divided  like  the  fingers 
of  a hand.  This  plant  the  Americans  call  thatch,  from  the  ufe 
to  which  the  leaves  are  applied.  Under  the  name  of  palmetto, 
however,  Mr.  Adanfon  deferibes  a Ipecies  of  palm  which  grows 
naturally  at  Senegal,  whofe  trunk  rifes  from  50  to  60  feet  in 
height : from  the  upper  end  of  the  trunk  iflues  a bundle  of 
leaves,  which,  in  turning  oft’  from  a round  head,  each  leaf  re- 
prefents  a fan  of  five  or  fix  feet  m expanfion,  fupported  by  a 
tall  of  the  fame  length.  Of  thefe  trees  fome  produce  male 
Bowers,  which  are  confequently  barren ; others  are  female,  and 
loaded  with  fruit,  which  fucceed  each  other  uninterruptedly 
almoft  the  whole  year  round.  The  fnilt  of  the  large  palmettos, 
Air.  Adanfon  affirms  to  be  of  the  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  melon, 
but  rounder  ; it  is  inveloped  in  twb  Ikins  as  tough  as  leather, 
and  as  thick  as  ftrong  parchment ; within,  the  fruit  is  yellowifti, 
and  full  of  filaments  faftened  to  three  large  kernels  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  negroes  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit,  which,  when 
balfed  under  the  allies,  is  faid  to  tafte  like  a quince.  The  lit- 
tle palmetto  may  be  eafily  raifed  in  this  country  from  feeds 
brought  from  America  j but  as  the  plants  are  tender,  they  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  in  a bark-ftove. 

CH.'UMANIM,  in  the  Jewifti  antiquities,  is  the-  Hebrew 
name  for  that  which  the  Greeks  call  Pyreia  or  Pyrateria ; and 
St.  Jerom  in  Leviticus  has  tranllated  Simalachra,  in  Ifaiah, 
d^lubra.  Thefe  chamanims  were,  according  to  Rabbi  Solomon, 
idols  expofed  to  the  fun  upon  the  tops  of  houfes.  Abenezoa 
fays  they  were  portable  chapels  or  temples  made  in  the  form  of 
chariots,  in  honour  of  the  lim.  What  the  Greeks  call  Pyreia, 
were  temples  confecrated  to  the  fun  and  fire,  wherein  a per- 
petual fire  was  kept  up.  They  were  built  upon  eminences  5 
and  were  large  inclofures  without  covering,  where  the  fun  was 
worftfipped.  The  Guebres,  or  worfhippers  of  fire,  in  Perfia 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  have  ftill  thefe  Pyreia.  The  word  chavia- 
nim  is  derived  from  chaman,  which  fignifies  to  warm  or  burn. 

CHAMARIM,  a word  which  occurs  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  bible,  and  is  generally  tranllated  the  ■priejli  of  the  idols, 
or  the  pricjls  clothed  in  black,  becaufe  chamar  fignifies  “ black,” 
or  “ blacknefs.”  St.  Jerom,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings, 
renders  it  auijpiccs.  In  Hofea  and  Zephania,  he  tranllates  it 
atditui  or  church-wardens.  But  the  beft  commentators  are  of 
opinion,  that  by  this  word  we  are  to  underftand  the  priells  of 
the  falfe  gods,  and  in  particular  the  \Yorlhippers  of  fire  5 be- 
caufe Jhey  were,  as  they  fay,  dreflod  in  black  ; or  perhaps  the 
Hebrews  gave  them  this  name  in  derifion,  becaufe,  as  they 
were  continually  employed  in  taking  care  about  the  fuel,  and 
keeping  up  the  fire,  they  were  always  as  black  as  fmiths  or 
•olliers.  We  find'  priefts,  among  thole  of  Ifis,  called  mehme- 
phori,  that  is  to  fay,  that  wear  black  ; but  whether  this  may 
he  by  reafon  of  their  dreffing  in  black,  or  whether  it  was  be- 
caufe they  wore  a Ihining  black  veil  in  the  proceftions  of  this 
goddefs  is  not  certain,  Camar,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  the  “ moon.” 


Ifis  is  the  fame  deity.  Grotius  thinks  the  Roman  priefts, 
called  carnilli,  came  from  the  Herew  chamarim.  Thole  among 
the  heathens  who  facrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were  drelVed  in 
black. 

CHAMBER,  in  building,  an  apartment,  ordinarily  intend- 
ed for  deeping  in  ; and  called  by  the  Latins  cabicuJum.  The 
word  come.s  from  the  Latin  camera ; and  that,  according  to 
Nicod,  from  the  Greek  xaiMxfce,  ’vault  or  curve ; the  term 
chamber  being  originally  confined  to  places  arched  over. 

Pmy'-CHAMBER.  Gentlemen  of  the  privy- c h imber,  are  fer- 
vants  of  the  kingj  who  are  to  wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the 
queen  at  court,  in  their  diverfions,  &c.  Their  number  is  forty- 
eight,  under  the  lord-chamberlain ; twelve  of  whom  are  in 
quarterly  waiting,  and  two  of  thefe  lie  In  the  privy-chamber. 
In  the  abfence  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  or  vice-chamberlairi, 
they  execute  the  king’s  orders : at  coronations,  two  of  them 
perfonate  the  dukes  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy ; and  fix  of 
them,  appointed  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  attend  ambalTador* 
from  crowned  heads  to  their  audiences,,  and  in  public  entries. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  were  inftltuted  by 
Henry  VII. 

Chamber,  in  policy,  the  place  where  certain  alTemblies  are 
held,  alfo  the  alTemblies  themfelves.  Of  thefe  fome  are  efta- 
blilhed  for  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc,  others  for  commercial 
aft'airs.  Of  the  lalt  fort  are,  the  chambers  of  commerce  3 the 
chambers  of  alTurance ; and  the  former  royal  or  fyndical  cham- 
bers of  bookfellers  in  France,  &c.  Chambers  of  alTurance 
ufually  denote  focieties  of  merchants  and  others  for  carrying 
on  the  bufmefs  of  infuring  j except  in  Holland,  where  it  figni- 
fies a court  of  juftice,  where  caufes  relating  to  infurances  arc 
tried. 

Chamber,  in  military  affairs.  i.  Powder-chamber,  or 
bomb-chamber ; a place  funk  under  ground  for  holding  the 
powder,  or  bombs,  where  they  may  be  out  of  danger,  and  fc- 
cured  from  the  rain.  2.  Chamber  of  a mine;  the  place,  moft 
commonly  of  a cubical  form,  where  the  powder  is  confined. 
3.  Chamber  of  a mortar;  that  part  of  the  chafe,  much  nar- 
rower than  the  reft  of  the  cylinder,  where  ttie  powder  lies.  It 
is  of  different  forms  ; fometimes  like  a reverfed  cone ; fome- 
times' globular,  with  a neck  for  its  communication  with  the  cy- 
linder, whence  it  is  called  a bottled  chamber ; but  moft  com- 
monly cylindrical,  that  being  the  form  which  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  carry  the  ball  to  the  greateft  diftance. 

CHAAIBERLAIN,  an  officer  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment and  direflion  of  a chamber.  See  Chamber,  in  policy. 
There  are  almoft  as  many  kinds  of  chamberlains  as  chambers ; 
the  principal  wfiereof  are  as  follows  : 

Lord  Chamberlain  p/'  Great  Britain,  the  fixth  great  officer 
of  the  crown ; to  whom  belongs  livery  and  lodging  in  the  king’s 
court;,  and  there  are  certain  fees  due  to  him  from  each  arch- 
blftiop  or  biftiop  when  they  perform  their  homage  to  the  king,  and 
from  all  peers  at  their  creation  or  doing  their  homage.  At  the 
coronation  of  every  king,  he  is  to  have  forty  ells  of  crimfon  vel- 
vet for  his  own  robes.  This  officer,  on  the  coronation-day,  is  to 
bring  the  king  his  ftfirt,  coif,  and  wearing  clothes  ; and  after  the 
king  is  drelTed,  he  claims  his  bed,  and  all  the  turniture  ot  his 
chamber  for  his  fees  : he  alfo  carries,  at  the  coronation,  the  coif, 
gloves,  and  linen,  to  be  ufed  by  the  king  on  that  occafion  ; alfo 
Ihe  fword  and  fcabbard ; the  gold  to  be  ofl'ered  by  the  king, 
and  the  robes  royal,  and  crowm  : he  drefl'es  and  undrelTes  the 
king  on  that  day,  waits  on  him  before  and  after  dinner,  &c. 
To  this  officer  belong.s  the  care  of  providing  all  things  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  in  the  time  of  parliament ; to  him  alfo  belongs 
the  government  of  the  palace  of  Weftminfter  : he  difpofes  like- 
wife.  of  the  fword  of  flate,  to  be  carried  before  the  king,  to  what 
lord  he  pleafcs. 

The  great  chamberlain  of  Scotland  was  ranked  by  King  Mal- 
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colm  as  the  third  great  officer  of  the  crown,  and  was  called 
C.nncraritis  Domini  lu'gis.  Before  there  was  a treafnrer  ap- 
pointed, it  was  Ills  duty  to  colleiSl  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
and  he  dilburl'ed  the  money  neceffary  for  the  king’s  expences, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  king’s  houfehold.  From  the  time 
-that  a treafurcr  was  a})pointed,  his  province  was  limited  to  the 
boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom,  where  he  was  a fort  of  juf- 
tice  general,  as^he  had  a power  forjudging  of  all  crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  borough,  and  of  the  crime  of  foretlalling. 
Fie  alfo  regulated  the  prices  of  proviffons  within  the  borough, 
Rnd  the  fees  of  the  workmen  in  the  mint-houl’e.  His  falary 
was  only  L-.  200  a-year,  but  he  had  great  fees  arifmg  from  the 
profits  of  elcheats,  fines,  tolls,  and  cuftoms.  This  office  was 
granted  heritably  to  the  family  of  Stuart,  duke  of  Lenox;  and 
when  their  male  line  failed,  king  Charles  II.  conferred  it  in 
like  manner  upon  his  natural  fon,  whom  he  created  duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  on  his  forfeitnre  it  went  to  the  duke  of  Le- 
nox ; but  that  family  furrendered  the  office  to  the  crown 
in  170,3. 

Lord  Chamberlaiv  of  the  Houfehold,  an  officer  who  has 
•the  overfight  and  diredlion  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king’s 
chambers,  except  the  preoiiibt  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber.  He 
has  the  overfight  of  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe  at  all  his  ma- 
gelly’s  houfes,  and  of  the  removing  wardrobes,  or  of  beds,  tents, 
iiiufic,  comedians,  hunting,  meffengers,  &c.  retained  in  the 
king’s  fendee.  He  moreover  has  the  overfight  and  direftion  of 
■the  ferjeants  at  arms,  of  all  phyficians,  forgeons,  apothecaries, 
the  king’s  chaplains,  &:c.  and  adminilters  the  oath  to  all  officers 
abovo  liairs. 

Other  cha-iiiberlains  are  thofe  of  the  Icing’s  court  of  exche- 
quer,  of  North  Wales,  of  Chelter,  of  the  city  of  I amdon,  &rc. 
in  which  calcs  this  officer  is  generally  the  receiver  of  all  rents 
and  revenues  belonging  to  the  place  whereof  he  is  chamberlain. 
In  the. exchequer  there  are  two  chamberlains,  who  keep  a coii- 
trolmcRt  of  the  pells  of  receipts  and  exitus,  and  have  certain 
keys  of  the  treafurj',  records,  &c. 

Chamberi..\in  (f  Loudon  keeps  the  city  money,  which  is 
laid  up  in  tJie  chamber  of  London ; he  all'o  prefides  over  the 
affairs  of  matters  and  apprentices,  and  makes  free  of  the  city, 
-Nc.  His  office  lafts  only  a year ; but  the  cuftom  iifually  ob- 
tains to  re-choofe  the  fame  perfon,  unlefs  charged  with  any  mil- 
/lemeanor  in  his  office. 

C'HAMBEllLAYNE  (Edward),  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family,  was  born  in  Gloucefterlhire  16x6,  and  made  the  tour 
of  Europe  -during  the  diltraHions  of  the  civil  war.  After  the 
relioration,  he  went  as  fecretary  with  the  earl  of  Carlille,  who 
carried  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  the  king  of  Sweden  ; was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the -duke  of  Grafton,  natural  fon  of  Charles 
il.  and  was  afterwards  pitched  on  to  inftmft  prince  George  of 
Denmark  in  the  Engliffi  tongue.  He  died  in  1703,  and  was 
buried  in  a vault  in  Chellea  church-yard  : his  monumental  in- 
Icription  mentions  fix  books  of  his  writing;-  and  that  he  was 
fo  defirous  of  doing  lervice  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered  fome  co- 
pies of  his  books  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and  buried  with  him. 
That  work  by  which  he  is  belt  known,  is  his  Anglice  NotiLu^, 
or  I'bc  preknl  State  of  England,  which  has  been  often  fince 
printed. 

C'nAMBERLAYNE  (John),  fon  to  the  author  of  “ The  Prefait 
State  of  England,”  and  continuator  of  that  ufeful  work,  was 
almitted  into  Trinity  ('ollegc,  Oxford,  in  1683  ; but  it  doth  not 
a])|:)car  that  he  took  any  degree.  Befide  the  Continuation  jull 
mentioned,  he  was  author  of  “ Dilfcrtations  hillorical,  critical, 
the  log  ca',  and  moral,  on  the  mcdl  memorable  events  of  the 
flld  and  New  Teftaments,  with  Chronological  Tables ;”  one 
vol.  folio;  and  tranllated  a variety  of  works  from  the  French, 
Dutch,  jnd  other  languages.  He  likewife  was  F.  R.  S.  ami 
comiitunicated  lome  pieces  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 


aftions.  It  was  fald  of  him  that  he  underffood  fixteen  lan- 
guages ; but  it  is  ce|-tain  that  he  was  mailer  of  the  Greek,  La. 
tin,  French,  High  Ijnd  Low  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian. 
Though  he  was  qualified  for  employment,  he  had  none  but 
that  of  Gentleman- tJflier  to  George  Prince  of  Denmark.  Af- 
ter a ufeful  and  well-fpent  life,  he  died  in  the  year  1724.  He 
was  a very  pious  and  gtxid  man,  and  earneft  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  religion,  and  the  intereft  of  true  Chriftianity  ; 
for  which  purjxofe  he  kept -a  large  correlpondence  abroad. 

t’HAMBERR\,  a confiderable  and  populous  town  in  Italy, 
in  Savoy,  with  a caftle.  It  is  capital  of  the  duchy,  and  well 
built,  but  has  no  fortifications.  The  parliament  meet  here, 
which  is  compofed  of  four  prelidents,  and  a pretty  large  num- 
ber of  fenators,  being  the  fupreme  tribunal  of  the  whole  duchy. 

E.  long.  5.  50.  N.  lat  45.  35. 

CHAMBERS  (Ephraim),  author  of  the  fcienlific  Di61io- 
nary  which  goes  under  his  name,  -was  born  at  Milton  in  the 
county  of  Wellmoreland.  His  parents  were  dilfentcrs  of  the 
Prclbyterian  perfuafion  ; and  his  education  no  other  than  that 
common  one  which  is  intended  to  qualify  a j'outh  for  trade  and 
commerce.  When  he  became  of  a proper  age,  he  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Senex  the  globe  maker,  a bufinefs  which  is 
conne61ed  with  literature,  and  efpecially  with  aftronomy  and 
geography.  It  was  during  Mr.  Chambers’s  refidence  with  this 
Ikilful  mechanic,  that  he  contrafted  that  tafte  for  fcience  and 
learning  which  accompanied  him  through  life,  and  direfted  all 
his  purfuits.  It  was  even  at  this  time  that  he  formed  the  defign 
of  his  grand  work,  the  “ Cyclop.-edia and  fome  of  the  firft 
articles  of  it  were  written  behind  the  counter.  Having  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  fo  great  an  undertaking,  he  juffly  concluded 
that  the  execution  of  it  would  not  confilt  with  the  avocations 
of  trade ; and  therefore  he  quitted  Mr.  Senex,  and  took  cham- 
bers at  Gray’s-lnn,  where  he  chieffy  refided  during  the  reft  of 
his  days.  The  firft  edition  of  the  Cyclopedia,  which  was  the 
refult  of  many  years  intenfe  application,  appeared  in  1728,  in 
2 vols.  folio.  It  was  publiflicd  by  fubfeription,  the  price  being 
4I.  4s.;  and  the  lift  of  fubferibers  was  very  refpeftable.  The 
dedication,  which  was  to  the  king,  is  dated  Oftober  13,  1727. 
The  reputation  that  Mr.  Chambers  acquired  by  his  execution 
of  this  undertaking,  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  ele61ed 

F.  R.  S.  Nov.  6.  1729.  In  lefs  than  ten  years  a fecond  edi- 
tion, and  the  year  after  that,  a third  became  neceffary,  and 
were  accordingly  printed,  with  additions. 

But  although  the  Cyclopnedia  was  the  grand  bufinefs  of  Mr. 
Chambers’s  life,  and  may  be  regarded  as  almoft  the  foie  foun- 
dation of  his  fame,  his  atteiuion  was  not  wholly  confined  to 
this  undertaking.  He  was  concerned  in  feveral  other  jieriodi- 
cal  publications,  and  in  conjunrtion  with  iSIr.  John  Martyn, 
F.  R.  S.  and  profelfor  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  prepared  for 
the  jxrefs  a tranffation  and  abridgment  in  3 vols.  Svo.  of  the 
“ I’hilofophical  Hiftory  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,”  an  undertaking,  which  did  not  appear  till 
1 742,  fome  time  after  our  author’s  deceal'e.  Mr.  Chambers 
is  allb  laid  to  have  publiffied  a tranffation  of  the  Jefuits  Per- 
fpeBmr,  from  the  French  ; which  was  printed  in  410,  and  went 
through  feveral  editions.  But  his  dole  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  his  lludies  at  length  impaired  his  health,  and  obliged 
him  to  make  an  exemfion  to  the  fouth  of  France,  but  without 
that  benefit  from  it  which  he  had  himicll  hojied,  and  his  friends 
wifficd.  Returning  to  England,  he  died  at  his  lotlging  at  Ca- 
nonbury-houle,  Jffington,  and  was  Iniried  at  'Weffminfter ; 
where  an  iiifcription,  written  by  himfelf,  is  placed  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  cloyfters  of  the  Abbey.  After  the  author’s 
death,  two  more  editions  of  his  Cyclopaedia  were  publilhed. 
The  publifhers  alfo  procured  a fupf)lement  to  be  compiled, 
which  extended  to  two  volumes  more;  and  in  the  year  X778, 
there  appeared  an  edition  of  both,  improved,  and  incorporated 
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into  one  alphabet,  by  Dr.  Rees,  which  was  completed  In  four 
.volumes  folio,  and  forms  a very  valuable  work. 

CHAMBRE  (Martin  Cureau  de  la),  phyfician  in  ordinary 
to  the  French  king,  was  diilingullhed  by  his  knowledge  in  me- 
::diclne,  philofophy,  and  polite  learning.  He  was  born  at 
. ' Mons,  and  was  received  into  the  French  academy  In  1635,  and 
; . afterw'ards  into  the  academy  of  fciences.  He  wrote  a great 
.■  number  of  works  j the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  The  cha- 
rafters  of  the  paifions.  2.  The  art  of  knowing  men.  3.  On 
. the  knowledge  of  beads,  &c.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1669. 

CHAMELEON.  See  Basilicus. 

CHAMFERING,  in  architefture,  a phrafe  ufed  for  cutting 
. any  thing  aflope  on  the  under  fide. 

CHAMIER  (Daniel),  an  eminent  protaftant  divine,  born 
: in  Dauphine.  He  was  many  years  preacher  at  Montellimart  j 
’ from  whence  he  went  in  j6i2  to  Montaubon,  to  be  profeffor 
of  divinity  in  that  city,  and  was  killed  by  a cannon-ball  during 
the  fiege  in  1621.  The  mod  confiderable  of  his  works  is  his 
. 'Panf  ratia  Catbolica,  or  “ Wars  of  the  Lord,”  in  four  volumes 
; folio  ; in  which  he  treats  very  learnedly  of  the  controverfies  be- 
tween the  Protedants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

' CHAMOIS,  or  Chai«iois-coat,  in  zoology.  See  Capra. 
i CHAMOMILE.  See  Anthem  is. 

CHAMOS,  orCHEMOSH,  the  idol  or  god  of  the  Moabites. 

I The  name  of  chamos  comes  from  a root  which,  in  Arabic,  fig- 
nifies  to  make  hajle  .*  for  which  reafon  many  believe  chamos  to 
I be  the  fun,  whofe  precipitate  courfe  might  well  procure  it  the 
name  of  fwift  or  fpeedy.  Others  have  confounded  chamos 
with  the  god  Hammon,  adored  not  only  in  Libya  and  Eg)'pt, 
but  allb  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Indies.  Macrobius  Ihows 
that  Hammon  was  the  fun  j and  the  horns,  ‘with  which  he  was 
reprefented,  denoted  his  rays.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
g(H  Hamonus,  and  Apollo  Chomeus,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  were  the  very  fame  as  chamos  or  the 
fun.  Thefe  deities  were  wordiipped  in  many  of  the  eadern 
provinces.  Some  who  go  upon  the  refemblance  of  the  Elebrew 
term  chamos  to  that  of  the  Greek  comos,  have  believed  chamos 
to  fignify  the  god  Bacchus  the  god  of  dnmkenriels,  according 
to  the  lignification  of  the  Greek  comos.  St.  Jerom,  and  with 
him  mod  other  interpreters,  take  Chamos  and  Peor  for  the  fame 
deity.  But  it  feems  that  Baal-Peor  was  the  lame  as  Tammuz 
or  Adonis  j lb  that  Chamos  mud  be  the  god  whom  the  heathens  ■ 
call  the  Sun. 

CHAMOUNI,  one  of  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
filuated  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  See  Alps  and  Mont 
Blanc. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a late  province  of  France,  162  miles  in 
length,  and  112  in  breath,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hainault  and 
Luxenvburg,  on  the  E.  by  I,orrain  and  Franche  Comte,  on 
the  S.  by  Burgundy,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ille  of  France  and 
Soiifonnois.  Its  principal  rivers  arc  the  Meufe,  Sei.ne,  Marne, 
Aube,  and  Ain.  It  now  forms  the  departments  of  Ardennes, 
A jbe,  Marne,  and  Upper  Marne. 

CHAMPAIN,  or  Point  Champain,  in  heraldry,  a mark 
of  didionour  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  him  who  kills  a prifoner  i>f 
war  after  he  has  called  for  quarter. 

CHAMPEin'RY,  in  law,  a fpccies  of  maintenance,  and 
punidicd  In  the  fame  manner;  being  a bargain  with  the  plain- 
tid  or  defendant  campum  partin',  “ to  divide  the  land,”  or 
other  matter  died  for  between  them,  if  they  prevail  at  law ; 
whereupon  the  champertror  is  to  carry  on  the  party's  fuit  at  his 
07/n  expencc.  Thus  Cbamparl,  in  the  French  law,  fignified  a 
limilar  divifion  of  profits,  being  a part  of  the  crop  annually 
due  to  the  landlord  by  bargain  or  cultom.  In  our  fenfe  of  the 
word,  it  lignifies  the  purchafing  of  a fuit,  or  right  of  fuing; 
a practice  fo  much  abhorred  by  our  law,  that  it  is  one  main 
reafon  why  a chofc  in  aftion,  or  thing  of  which  one  hath  the 
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right  but  not  the  poflellion.  Is  not  aflignable  m common  Taw 
becaufe  no  man  Ihould  purchafe  any  pretence  to  fue  in  ano- 
ther’s right.  Thefe  pefts  of  civil  fociety,  who  are  perpetually 
endeavouring  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  their  neighburs,  and  of- 
ficioufly  interfering  in  other  men’s  quarrels,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  their  own  fortunes,  were  feverally  animadverted  on  by  the 
Roman  law ; and  were  puniihed  by  the  forfeiture  of  a third 
part  of  their  goods,  and  perpetual  Infamy.  Hitherto  allb  mull 
be  referred  the  provifion  of  the  flat.  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  9.  that 
no  one  fhall  fell  or  purchafe  any  pretended  right  or  title  to  land, 
unlefs  the  vender  hath  received  the  profits  thereof  for  one  whole 
year  before  fuch  grant,  *or  hath  been  in  aftual  poflellion  of  the 
land,  or  of  the  reverfion  or  remainder ; on  pain  that  both  pur- 
chafer  and  vender  lhall  each  forfeit  the  value  of  fuch  land  to  the, 
king  and  the  profecutor. 

CHAMPION,  a perfon  who  undertakes  a combat  In  the 
place  or  quarrel  of  another ; and  fometimes  the  word  is  ufed 
for  him  who  fights,  in  his  own  caufe.  It  appears  that  cham- 
pions, in  the  juft  fenfe  of  the  word,  were  perfons  who  fought 
in  ftead  of  thofe  that,  by  cuftom,  were  obliged  to  accept  the 
duel,  but  had  a juft  excufe  for  difpenfing  with  it,  as  being  too 
old,  infirm,  or  being  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  like.  Such  caufes 
as  could  not  be  decided  by  the  courfe_  of  common  law  were 
often  tried  by  fingle  combat ; and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  conquer,  was  allb  reputed  to  have  juftlce  on  his  fide.  See 
the  article  Battle. 

Champion  of  the  king,  (campio  regis)  is  an  ancient  officer, 
whofe  office  is,  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings,  when  the  king 
is  at  dinner,  to  ride,  armed  cap-a-pie,  into  Weftminfter-Hall, 
and  by  the  proclamation  of  an  herald  make  a challenge,  “ That 
if  any  man  lhall  deny  the  king’s  title  to  the  crown;  he  is  there 
ready  to.  defend  it  in  a fingle  combat,' &c.”  which  being  done, 
the  king  drinks  to  him,  and  fends  him  a gilt  cup  with  a cover 
full  of  wine,  which  the  champion  drinks,  and  hath  the  cup. 
for  his  fee.  This  office,  at  the  coronation  of  king  Richard  II. 
when  Baldwin  Freville  exhibited  his  petition  for  it,  was  ad- 
judged from  him  to  his  competitor  Sir  John  Dymocke  (bothr 
claiming  from  Marmion),  and  hath  continued  ever  fince  in 
the  family  of  the  Dymockes ; who  hold  the  manor  of  Sinvelfby 
in  I/mcolnlhire,  hereditary  from  the  IMarmions  by  grand  fer- 
jeantry,  viz.  that  the  lord  thereof  lhall  be  the  king’s  champion, 
as  aforefaid.  Accordingly  Sir  Edward  Dymocke  performed 
this  office  at  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  II. ; a perfon  of 
the  name  of  Dymocke  performed  at  the  coronation  of  his  pre- 
lent majefty  George  the  third. 

CHAMPLAIN  (Samuel  de),  a celebrated  French  naviga- 
tor, the  founder  of  the  colony  of  New  France,  or  Canada.  He 
built  Quebec ; and  was  the  firft  governor  of  the  colony  in  1603. 
His  death  happened  after  the  3’^ear  1649. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Lake;  a lake  of  N.  America,  which  di- 
vides the  flalc  of  New  York  from  that  of  Vermont.  It  is  80 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  14  in  its  broadeft  part.  Long., 
74.  10.  W.  Lat.  45.  o.  N. 

CHANCE,  a term  we  apply  to  events,  to  denote  that  they 
happen  without  any  necclfary  or  foreknown  caufe.  See  Cause, 
Our  aim  is,  to  alcribe  thofe  things  to  cbance,  which  are  not 
neccllarily  jirexluced  as  tbje  natural  eftebls  of  any  proper  caufe : 
but  our  ignorance  and  precijfitancy  lead  us  to  attribute  eft'ebts 
to  cbd7icc  which  h.ive  a neceifar)' and  determinate  caufe.  When 
wc  fay  a thing  hajipens  by  cbance,  we  really  mean  no  more 
than  that  its  caufe  is  unknown  to  us : not,  as  fome  vainly 
imagine,  that  riuwtv  itfclfcan  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing.  The 
cale  of  the  painter,  who,  unable  to  exprels  the  foam  at  the 
mouth  of  a horfe  he  had  painted,  threw  his  fponge  in  defpair  at 
the  piece,  and,  by  cbancc,  did  that  which  he  could  not  do  bc-^ 
fore  by  defign,  is  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  power  of  cbancc: 
yet, ' it  is  obvious,  all  we  here  mean  by  cbancc,  is,  that  the 
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painter  was  riot  aware  of  fhe  eflccV,  or  that  he  clid  not  throw 
Ihe  fponge  with  I'uch  a view : not  but  that  "he  actually  did  every 
thing  neceflary  to  produce  the  eit'eCt ; infomuch  that,  confider- 
ing  the  direttion  wherein  he  threw  his  fponge,  together  with 
its  form,  fpecilic  gravity,  the  colours  wherewith  it  was  fmcared, 
and  the  diftance  of  the  hand  from  the  piece,  it  was  impoffible, 
ori  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things,  the  efteft  fliould  not  follow. 
Chance  is  frequently  perfonified,  and  erected  into  a chimerical 
being,  whom  we  conceive  as  acting  arbitrarily,  and  producing 
all  the  effe£ts  whofe  real  caufes  do  not  appear  to  us  ; in  which 
fenfe  the  word  coincides  with  the  rv-x/i,  fortuna,  of  the  an- 
cients. 

Chance  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  manner  of  deciding  things,  the 
conduct  or  direition  whereof  is  left  at  large,  arid  not  reducible 
to  any  determinate  rules  or  mcafures,  or  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  preference  : as  at  cards,  dice,  lotteries,  &c.  i^For 
ihe  laws  of  Chance,  &c.  See  Game.) 

The  ancient  for/ihge,  or  chance,  M.  Placette  obferves,  was 
inftituted  by  G(xl  himlelf : and  in  the  Old  Teftament  we  find 
feveral  llanding  laws  and  exprefs  commands  which  prelcribed 
its  ufe  on  certain  occafions.  Hence  the  Scripture  fays,  “ The 
ict,  or  chance,  fell  on  Matthias,”  when  it  was  in  queftion  who 
fliould  fill  Judas’s  place  in  the  apoilolate.  Hence  alfo  arofe 
the  fortes  fanclorum,  or  method  of  determining  things,  among 
the  ancient  Chriftians,  by  opening  fome  of  the  facred  books, 
and  pitching  on  the  firft  verfe  they  call:  their  eye  on,  as  a lure 
prognollic  of  what  was  to  befal  them.  The  fortes  Homcriice, 
VlrgUiante,  Prccnef  incE,  See.  ufed  by  the  heathens,  were  with 
the  fame  view,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  See  Soktes. 

Chance-3/<v//^>,  ill  law,  is  where  one  is  doing  a lawful 
a6t,  and  a perfon  is  killed  by  chance  thereby  5 for  if  the  aft  be 
unlawful,  it  is  felony.  If  a perfon  call,  not  Intending  harm, 
a Itone,  which  happens  to  hit  one,  whereof  he  dies  ; or  flioots 
an  arrow  in  an  highway,  and  another  that  pafleth  by  is  killed 
therewith ; or  if  a workman,  in  throwing  down  rubbilh  from 
a houfe  after  warning  to  take  care,  kills  a perfon ; or  a fchool- 
maftcr  in  correfting  his  fcholar,  a mailer  his  ferrant,  or  an 
officer  in  whipping  a criminal  in  a realbnable  manner,  happens 
to  occafion  his  death  3 it  is  chance-medley  and  mifadventure. 
But  if  a man  throw  Hones  in  a highway  where  perfons  ufuaTly 
pals  j or  ffioot  an  arrow.  See.  in  a market-place  among  a great 
many  people ; or  if  a workman  call  down  rubbifli  from  a 
houfe  in  cities  and  towns  where  people  are  continuailly  palfing ; 
or  a fchoolmaller,  &c.  correft  his  fervant  or  fcholar.  See.  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  ®f  moderation  3 it  is  manllaughter  5 and  if 
with  an  improper  inllniment  or  correftion,  as  with  a fword  or 
iron  bar,  or  by  kicking,  ftamping.  Sec.  in  a cruel  manner,  it 
is  murder.  If  a man  whips  his  hoii'e  in  a llreet  to  make  him 
galloj),  and  the  horfe  runs  over  a child  and  kills  it,  it  is  man- 
llaughter ; but  if  another  whips  the  horfe,  it  is  manllaughter 
in  him,  and  chance-medley  in  the  rider.  And  if  two  are 
fighting,  and  a third  perfon  coming  to  part  them  is  killed  by 
one  of  them  without  any  evil  intent,  yet  this  is  murder  in 
him,  and  not  manflaughter  by  chance-medley  or  mifadventure. 
In  chance-medley,  the  offender  forfeits  his  goods  3 but  hath  a 
pardon  ofcourfe. 

CHANCEL,  is  properly  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a church, 
between  the  altar  or  communion-table  and  the  balullrade  or 
rail  that  indoles  it,  where  the  miniller  is  placed  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  communion.  T-  he  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
cancellus,  which  in  the  lower  Latin  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
from  cancelli,  “ lattices  or  crofs  bars,”  wherewith  the  chancels 
were  anciently  encompaffed,  as  they  now  are  with  rails.  The 
right  of  a feat  aiul  a fepulchrc  in  the  chancels  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  founders. 

CHANCELLOR,  was  at  firll  only  a chief  notary  or  feribe 
under  the  cmjtcrors  3 and  was  called  canccllaritis,  becaufe 
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he  fat  behind  a lattice  (in  Latin  cancelhts)  to  avoid  bc'^ 
ing  crowded  by  the  people ; though  fome  derive  the  word 
ixova  canccUare,  “ to  cancel”  (See  Ghanoery).  This  officer 
was  afterwards  invelled  with  feveral  judicial  powers,  and  a 
general  fuperintendency  over  the  reft  of  the  officers  of  the 
prince.  From  the  Roman  empire  it  paffed  to  the  Roman 
church,  ever  emulous  of  imperial  Hate  : and  hence  every  bilhop 
has  to  this  day  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  con- 
fillory.  And  when  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
ellabliffied  upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  almoll  every  Hale 
])referved  its  chancellor  with  different  jiirifdiftions  and  dignities, 
according  to  their  different  conllitutions.  Rut  in  all  of  them 
he  feems  to  have  had  the  fupervifion  of  all  charters,  letters, 
and  fuch  other  public  inftruments  of  the  crown  ns  were  authen- 
ticated in  the  moll  folemn  manner ; and  therefore,  when  feal? 
came  in  ufe,  Jie  had  always  the  cullody  of  the  king’s  great 
feal. 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  or  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  is  the  higheft  honour  of  the  lung  robe,  being 
created  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king’s  great  feal  into  hi* 
cuftody3  whereby  he  becomes,  without  writ  or  patent,  an 
officer  of  the  greateft  weight  and  power  of  any  now  fubfilling 
in  the  kingdom.  He  is  a privy  counfellor  by  his  office  3 and, 
according  to  Lord  Chancellor  Ellefmere,  prolocutor  of  the 
houfe  of  lords  by  prefeription.  To  him  belongs  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  jultices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Being  in  former  times  commonly  an  eccleiiatlic  (for  none  elfe 
were  then  capable  of  an  office  fo  conVerfant  in  writing),  and 
prefiding  over  the  royal  chapel,  he  became  keeper  of  the  king’s 
confcience  3 vifitor,  in  right  of  tire  king,  of  all  hofpitals  and 
colleges  of  the  king’s  foundation  3 and  patron  of  all  the  king’s 
livings  under  the  value  of  20  /.  per  annum  in  the  king’s  books. 
He  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics  5 
and  has  the  general  fuperintendance  of  all  charitable  ufes  in  the 
kingdom  3 and  all  this  over  and  above  the  vaft  extenfive  jurif- 
di6lion  which  he  exercifes  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  the  court 
of  chancery.  He  takes  precedence  of  every  temporal  lord  ex- 
cept the  royal  family,  and  of  all  others  except  the  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury.  See  Chancery'. 

Chancellor,  in  Scotland,  was  the  chief  in  matters  of 
juftice.  In  the  laws  of  king  Malcolm  II.  he  is  placed  before 
all  other  officers  3 and  from  thefe  it  appears  that  he  had  the 
principal  direftion  of  the  Chancer}-,  or  Chancellarv,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  his  proper  office.  He  had  the  cuftody  of  the 
king’s  feal  3 and  he  was  the  king’s  moll  intimate  counfellor,  as 
appears  by  an  old  law  cited  by  Sir  James  Balfour.  I’he  otFicc 
of  lord  chancellor  in  Scotland  was  aboliffied  by  the  LTnion, 
there  being  no  farther  ufe  for  the  judicial  part  of  this  office  5 
and,  to  anfwer  all  the  other  parts  of  the  chancellor’s  office,  a 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  was  appointed,  with  a ffilary  of 
3000I.  a year. 

Chancellor  of  a Cathedral,  an  officer  that  hears  leflbns 
and  ledlures  read  in  the  church,  either  by  himfelfor  his  vicar; 
to  correft  and  let  right  the  reader  when  he  reads  amifs  3 to  in- 
fpeft  fch(X)ls3  to  hear  caufes  3 apply  the  leal  3 write  and  dif- 
patch  the  letters  of  the  chapter  3 keep  the  books  3 take  care 
that  there  be  frequent  preachings,  both  in  the  church  and  out 
of  it  3 and  allign  the  office  of  preaching  to  whom  he  pleales. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancajier,  an  officer  appointed 
chieffy  to  determine  controverffes  between  the  king  and  his 
tenants  of  the  duchy-land,  andotherwilc  to  diredl  all  the  kings 
affairs  belonging  to  that  court.  See  Duchy  Court. 

Chancellor  of  the  Kvcheejuer,  an  officer  who  prefides  in 
that  court,  and  takes  care  of  the  inlerell  of  the^  crown.  He 
is  always  in  commitlion  with  the  lord-trealurer,  for  the  letting 
of  crown-lands.  Sec.  and  has  power,  with  others,  to  compound 
for  forfeTtures  of  lands  upon  penal  llatutcs.  He  has  alio  great 
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authority  in  managing  the  royal  revenues,  and  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  tirll-fruits. 

Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  mid  other  Military 
Orders,  is  an  officer  who  feals  the  commiilions  and  mandates 

the  chapter  and  aflembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the  regilter 
of  their  proceedings,  and  delivers  atls  thereof  under  the  foul  of 
their  order. 

Chancellor  of  an  Univerfity,  is  he  who  feals  the  diplo- 
mas, or  letters  of  degrees,  provifion,  &c.  given  in  the  uni- 
▼ertity.  The  chancellor  of  Oxford  is  ufually  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  chofen  by  the  ftudents  ihemfelves  in  convocation. 
He  is  their  chief  magilirate ; his  office  is,  durante  vita,  to 
govern  the  univerflty,  preferve  and  defend  its  rights  and  , privi- 
leges, convoke  atlemblk's,  and  do  jultice  among  the  members 
under  his  jurifdi£tion.  Under  the  chancelUjr  is  the  viee-eban- 
ecJIor,  who  is  chofen  annually,  being  nominated  by  the  chan- 
cellor, and  decided  by  the  univerfity  in  convocation.  He  is 
always  the  head  of  fome  college,  and  in  holy  orders.  His 
proper  office  is  to  execute  the  chancellor's  power,  to  govern 
the  univerflty  according  to  her  ftatutes,  to  fee  that  officers  and 
(Indents  do  their  duty,  that  courts  be  duly  called,  8cc.  When 
he  enters  upon  his  office,  he  choofes  four  pro-vice  chancellors 
from  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  to  execute  his  duty  in  his 
abfencc. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  alfo  uffially  one  of  the  firfl 
of  our  nobility,  and  in  moll  refpecds  the  fame  as  that  in  Ox- 
ford ; only  he  does  not  hold  his  office  durante  vita,  but  may 
be  deeded  every  three  years.  Under  the  chancellor  there  is  a 
comniid'arv',  who  holds  a court  of  record  for  all  privileged  per- 
fons  and  i'cholars  under  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  where  all 
caufes  are  tried  and  determined  by  the  civil  and  llatute  law, 
and  by  the  cuftom  of  the  univerfity.  The  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  is  chofen  annually  by  the  fenate,  out  of  two  per- 
Ibns  nominated  by  the  heads  of  the  feveral  colleges  and  halls. 

Chancellor’s  Court.  See  University  Courts. 

CHANCERON,  in  natural  hiltory,  a name  given  by  the 
French  writers  to  the  fmall  caterpillar  that  eats  the  corn, 
and  does  much  mifehief  in  their  granaries.  See  the  article 
Co&'s- Butterfly. 

CHANCERY,  the  higheft  court  of  juflice  in  Britain  next 
to  the  jiarl lament,  and  of  very  ancient  Inflitution.  It  has  its 
name  chancery  (camellaria)  from  the  judge  who  prefides  R^re, 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  cancellarius  5 who,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  is  fo  termed  a cavcellando,  from  cancelling  the 
king’s  letters  patent  when  granted  contrary  to  law,  which  is 
the  higheft  point  of  his  jurilcU6lion.  In  chancery  there  are 
two  dillinft  tribunals : the  one  ordinary,  being  a court  of 
common  law;  the  other  extraordinary,  being  a court  of  equity. 

1.  I’he  ordinary  legal  court  holds  pleas  of  recognizances 
acknowledged  in  the  chancery,  writs  oifeire  facias,  for  repeal 
of  letters  patent,  writs  of  partition,  I'krc.  and  alfo  of  all  jier- 
fonal  a<f-.tions  by  or  againll  any  officer  of  the  court.  Sometimes 
ssfuperfedeas,  or  writ  of  ])rivilege,  hath  been  here  granted  to  dif- 
charge  a perl'on  out  of  jirifon  : one  from  hence  may  have  a 
habeas  corpus  prohibition,  &rc.  in  the  vacation:  and  here  a 
fubpoena  may  be  had  to  force  witnelTes  to  appear  in  other 
courts,  when  they  have  no  power  to  call  them.  But  in  jiro- 
fecuting  caufes,  if  the  parties  defeend  to  illue,  this  court  can- 
not try  it  by  jury ; but  the  lord  chancellor  delivers  the  record 
into  the  king’s  bench  to  be  tried  there ; and  after  trial  had,  it 
is  to  be  remanded  Into  the  chanceiy,  and  there  judgment  given  : 
though  if  there  be  a demurrer  in  law,  it  (hall  be  argued  in 
this  court. 

In  this  court  is  alfo  kept  the  officina  juflitiec  out  of  which 
all  original  writs  that  pal's  under  the  great  leal,  all  commif- 
fions  of  charitable  ufes,  fewers,  bankru])tcy,  idiocy,  lunacy, 
and  the  like,  do  ill'uc ; and  for  which  it  it*  always  open  to  the 


fubjeft,  who  may  there  at  any  time  demand  and  have,  ex  debi‘.$ 
juflidue,  any  writ  that  his  occafions  may  call  for.  Thefc  writs, 
relat  ing  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  fiibjedl,  and  the  returns  of  them, 
were,  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  times,  originally 
kept  in  a hamper,  hi  banaperio ; and  the  others  (relating  to 
fnch  matters  wherein  the  cnrwn  Is  mediately  or  immediately 
concerned)  were  prei’erved  in  a little  fack  or  bag,  hi  parva 
baga ; and  hence  hath  arifen  the  dil-linclion  of  the  hdnaper 
office,  and  \\icpetly-hag  office,  which  both  belong  to  the  com- 
mon law-court  in  chancery. 

2.  'Vh.z  extraordinary  cowrt,  or  court  of  equity,  proceeds  by 
the  lailes  of  equity  and  confcience,  and  moderates  the  rigour  of 
the  common  law,  conlidering  the  hitcnticn  rather  than  thtnvords 
of  the  lawn  It  gives  relief  for  and  againll  infants  notwithlland- 
ing  their  minority,  and  for  and  againll  married  women  not- 
withllanding  their  coverture.  All  frauds  and  deceits  for  which 
there  Is  no  redrels  at  common  law  ; all  breaches  of  trull  and 
confidence  ; and  accidents,  as  to  relieve  obligors,  mortgagers, 
&c.  againfl  penalties  and  forfeitures,  where  the  intent  was  to 
pay  the  debt,  are  here  remedied  ; for  in  chancery,  a forfeiture, 
8cc.  (hall  not  bind,  wffiere  a thing  may  be  done  after  or  com- 
penfation  made  for  it.  Alfo  this  court  will  give  relief  againtl 
the  extremity  of  unreafonable  engagements  entereJ  into  with- 
out confideration  ; oblige  creditors  that  are  unreafonable  to 
compound  with  an  unfortunate  debtor  ; and  make  executors, 
&c.  give  fecurlty  and  pay  interefl:  for  money  that  is  to  lie  long 
ill  their  hands.  This  court  may  confirm  a title  to  lands,  though 
one  has  loll  his  writings ; and  fender  conveyances,  defe6livc 
through  millake,  &rc.  good  and  perfedd.  In  chancery,  copy- 
holders  may  be  relieved  againfl  the  ill  ufage  of  their  lords ; in- 
clofurcs  of  lands  that  are  common  be  decreed  ; and  this  court 
may  decree  money  or  lands  given  to  charitable  ufes,  oblige  men 
to  account  with  each  other;  &:c.  But  in  all  cafes  where  the 
pdaintifF  can  have  his  remedy  at  law,  he  ought  not  to  be  relieved 
in  chancery' ; and  a thing  which  may  be  tried  by  a jury  is  not 
triable  in  this  court, 

_ The  proceedings  in  chanceiy  are,  firft  to  file  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint, figned  by  fomecounfel,  fetting  forth  the  fraud  or  injury 
done,  or  wrong  fuftained,  and  praying  relief  : after  the  bill  is 
filed,  procefs  of  fubpoena  ifl'ues  to  cem  lel  the  defendant  to  ap- 
pear ; and  when  the  defendant  appears,  he  puts  in  his  anfwcr 
to  the  bill  of  complaint,  if  there  be  no  caufe  for  the  plea  to  the 
jurifdi(5lioh  of  the  court,  in  difability  of  the  jrerfon,  or  in  bar, 
&c.  Then  the  plaintiff  brings  his  replication,  unlefs  he  riles 
exceptions  againll  the  anfwer  as  infutlicient,  referring  it  to  a 
mailer  to  report  whether  it  be  fuHlcient  or  not ; to  which  report 
exceptions  may  alfo  be  made.  The  anfwer,  replication,  re- 
joinder, &c.  being  fettled,  and  the  jiarties  come  to  iffue,  wit- 
nellEs  are  to  be  examined  upon  Interrog.itorles,  cither  in  court 
or  by  commitllon  in  the  country',  wherein  the  jxirties  ufually 
join ; and  when  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  examined 
their  witnelles,  publication  is  Lobe  made  of  the  depofit ions, and 
the  caufe  is  to  be  let  down  for  hearing;  after  which  follows  the 
decree.  But  it  is  now  ulual  to  ajU-ieal  to  the  houfe  of  lords  ; 
which  ajipeals  are  to  be  figned  bv  two  noted  counfel,  and  exhi- 
bited bv  way'  of  petition  ; the  ]'etition  (.ir  appeal  is  lodged  with 
the  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  read  in  the  houfe,  whereon 
the  appellee  is  orde.red  to  jnU  in  his  anlwer,  and  a day  fixed  for 
hearing  the  caufe  ; and  after  counlel  heard,  and  evidence  given 
on  both  rides,  the  lords  will  affirm  or  reverie  the  decree  of  the 
chancery',  and  finally  determine  the  caufe  by  a majority  of 
votes,  icc. 

CHANDELIER,  in  fortification,  a kind  of  moveable  para- 
pet, confilling  of  a wooden  frame,  made  of  two  upright  Hakes, 
about  fix  feet  high,  with  crofs  planks  between  them  ; I'erving  to 
fupport  fafeines  to  cover  the  pioneers. 

CEIANDERN  AGOilE,  a neat  and  large  town  of  Hindoo- 
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flan  Proper,  in  Bengal.  It  Is  a French  fetllement,  and  had  a 
very  ftrong  fort,  which  was  taken  and  deftroyed  by  admiral 
Watlbn  in  1757  ; "and,  in  1793,  the  Englifh  again  difpoflefled 
the  French  of  this  fettlement.  It  is  feated  on  theW,  fide  of 
the  river  Hoogly,  a little  N.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta. 

CHANDLER  (Mary),  diftinguilhed  by  her  talent  for  poe- 
try, was  the  daughter  of  a dlflenting  minifter  at  Bath,  and  was 
born  at  Malmfbury  In  Wiltlhire  in  1687.  She  was  bred  a mil- 
liner j but  from  her  childhood  had  a turn  for  poetry,  and  in  her 
riper  years  applied  herfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  poets.  Her 
poems,  for  which  flie  was  complimented  by  Mr.  Pope,  breathe 
the  fpirit  of  piety  and  philolbphy.  She  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  deformed,  which  determined  her  to  live  lingle ; though  Ihe 
had  great  fweetnefs  of  countenance,  and  was  folicited  to  marry. 
She  died  in  1745*  aged  58. 

Chandler  (Dr.  Samuel),  an  eminent  diflenting  miniller, 
bom  in  1693.  He  wrote,  among  many  other  books,  “ A Vindi- 
cation of  the  Chriftian  Religion “ Reflexions  on  the  Con- 
duX  of  the  Modern  Delfts,  in  their  late  Writings  againft 
Chriftianity  “ A Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  and  Autho- 
rity of  Daniel's  Prophecies,  and  their  Application  to  Jefus 
Chrlft  The  Hiftory  of  Perlecution  and  “ A Critical  Hif- 
toiy  of  the  Life  of  David.”  Dr.  Chandler  died  in  iy66. 

CHANG-tong,  a province  of  China,  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Petcheli  and  part  of  Honan,  on  the  fouth  by  Kiang-nan,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  north  by  the  fea  and  part  of 
Petcheli.  The  country  is  well  watered  by  lakes,  ftreams,  and 
rivers  ; but  is  neverthelefs  liable  to  fufler  from  drought,  as  rain 
falls  here  but  feldom.  The  locufts  alfo  fometimes  make  great 
devaftation.  However,  It  abounds  greatly  in  game ; and  there 
is  perhaps  no  country  where  quails,  partridges,  and  pheafants 
are  fold  cheaper,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  being  reckon- 
ed the  keeneft  fportfmen  in  the  empire.  The  province  is  great- 
ly enriched  by  the  river  Yun,  called  the  Grand  Imperial  Canal, 
through  which  all  the  barks  bound  to  Pekin  muft  pafs  in  their 
way  thither.  The  duties  on  this  canal  alone  anwunt  to  more 
than  450,000!.  annually.  The  canal  itfelf  is  greatly  admired 
by  European  travellers  on  account  of  its  ftrong  and  long  dikes, 
the  banks  decorated  with  cut  ftone,  the  ingenious  mechanifm 
of  its  locks,  and  the  great  number  of  natural  obftacles  which 
have  been  overcome  in  tije  execution  of  the  work.  The  pro- 
vince produces  filk  of  the  ordinarj'  kind  5 and  befidcs  this,  an- 
other from  a fort  of  infeX  refembling  our  caterpillar.  It  is 
coarfer  than  the  ordinary  filk,  but  much  ftronger  and  more 
durable ; fo  that  the  ftuft's  made  from  it  have  a very  extenfive 
fale  throughout  the  empire.  Chang-tong  is  remarkable  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  philolbpher  and  law- 
giver Confucius.  His  native  city  is  called  Kio-feou,  where  there 
are  fevcral  monuments  ereXed  in  honour  of  this  great  man. 
The  province  is  divided  into  fix  diltriXs,  which  contain  fix  ci- 
ties of  the  firft  clafs,  and  1 14  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

CHANGER,  an  olficer  belonging  to  the  king’s  mint,  who 
changes  money  for  gold  or  filver  bullion.  Sec  Mint. 

. Money  Changer,  is  a banker,  who  deals  in  the  exchange, 
receipt,  and  jiayment  of  monies.  Sec  Ranicer. 

CHANGES,  the  permutations  or  variations  of  any  number 
of  thing.s,  with  regard  to  their  pofition,  order,  &c.  as  how 
jnany  changes  may  be  nmg  on  a number  of  bells,  or  how  many 
different  ways  any  number  of  perfons  m.ay  be  placed,  or  how 
many  feveral  variations  may  be  made  of  any  number  of  letters, 
or  any  other  things  propofed  to  be  varied. 

To  find  out  Jucb  number  of  cbange%,  multiply  continually  to- 
gether all  the  terms  in  a feries  of  arithmetical  jirogrelfion,  whofe 
firft  term  and  common  difl'erence  arc  each  unity  or  i,  and  the 
laft  term  the  number  of  things  propofed  to  be  varied,  thus 
JX2X  3X4X5  Sec.  till  the  laft  number  be  the  propofed 
number  of  things.  For, 


If  there  be  only  two  things,  as  a and  h,  thej^  admit  of  a 
double  order  or  pofition  only ; for  they  may  be  placed  either 
thus  ab,  or  thus,  ba,  viz.  i x a = 2 ways. 

If  there  be  three  things,  as  a,  b,  and  c,  they  will  ^ ^ 1 

admit  of  6 variations  = i x a fince  as  In  the  mar-  f 

gin,  and  no  more ; there  each  of  the  three  may  be  7 ^ ^ 

combined  three  difterent  ways  with  each  of  the  other  ^ f 
. cab 

two.  , 

c b a 

And  if  there  be  4 things,  each  of  them  may  be  combined 

4 ways  with  each  order  of  the  other  three,  that  Is  4 times 
6 ways,  ori  X2X5X4=24  ways. 

In  like  manner,  the  combinations  of 

5 things  arcixax3X4X5  = 120 

6 things  arc  I xax  3X4X5X  6 = 720 

See. 

So  that  If  it  be  pre^ofed  to  affign  how  many  difterent  ways 
a company  of  6 perfons  may  be  placed,  at  table  for  inftance, 
the  anfwer  will  be  720  ways.  Alfo  the  number  of  changes 
that  can  be  rung  on  7 bells,  are  1x2x3  X4X  5x6 
X 7,  or  720  X 7 =:  5040  changes. 

CHANNA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a filh  caught  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  market  in  Italy 
and  elfewhere,  among  the  fea-jierch,  which  it  fo  nearly  re- 
fcmbles,  that  it  would  not  be  diftingullhable  from  it,  but  that 
the  fea-perch  is  bigger,  and  has  only  bioad  trahfverfe  lines  on 
its  back,  whereas  the  channa  has  them  both  tranfverfe  and  lon- 
gitudinal. It  has  a vciy  wide  mouth,  and  its  lower  jaw  is 
longer  than  its  upper;  fo  that  its  mouth  naturally  falls  open. 
Its  eyes  are  fmall,  and  its  teeth  very  fharp : its  back  is  of  a 
blackifti  red  : it  has  feveral  longitudinal  lines  of  a reddifti  hue  j, 
and  Its  tail  is  marked  with  reddifti  fpots.  There  is  an  obferva- 
tion,  that  in  all  the  fifti  of  this  kind  which  have  been  examined 
by  natural ifts,  there  have  been  found  none  but  females.  This 
is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  Whether  this  be  tnie  in  faX, 
would  require  many  obfervations.  If  it  ftiould  prove  fo,  the 
whole  feeras  to  end  in  this,  that  the  channa  is  no  diftinX  fpe- 
cies,  but  only  the  female  of  feme  other  fifti.  There  is  ah- 
other  fifti  not  unlike  this,  called  cannadella,  or  rather  chan- 
nadella,  which  at  Marfeilles  is  known  by  the  name  of  cha~ 
rina. 

CHANNEL  ,-  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or  a narrow' 
fea  between  two  continents,  or  between  a continent  and  an 
illand.  Such  are  the  Britifti  channel,  St.  George’s  channel,  the 
channel  of  Conftantinople,  &c. 

Channel  of  a Jhip.  See  Chain- 

CHAN-si,  a province  of  China,  and  one  of  the  fmalleft  in. 
the  empire,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Petcheli,  on  the  fouth  by 
Honan,  on  the  weft  by  Chen-fi,  and  on  the  north  by  the  grent 
wall.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  and  the  foil  ge- 
nerally fertile,  though  the  country  is  full  of  mountains. 

CHANT,  Cantus,  is  ufed  for  the  vocal  mufic  of  churches. 
In  church-hiftory  we  meet  with  various  kinds  of  chant  or  fang. 
The  firft  is  the  Ambrofian,  eftabliftied  by  St.  Ambrofe.  The 
fecond,  the  Gregorian  chant,  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  eftabliftied  fchools  of  chantors,  and  correXed  the 
church-fong.  This  is  ftill  retained  in  the  church  tinder  the- 
name  of  plain-fong : at  firft  it  was  called  the  Roman fong.  The 
plabi  or  Gregorian  chant,  is  where  the  choir  and  people  fing  in 
unifon,  or  all  together  in  the  fame  manner. 

CPIANTILLY,  a town  of  France,  17  miles  from  Paris;  ce- 
lebrated fora  fine  foreft  and  magnificent  hunting-feat,  which  be- 
longed, before  the  late  revolution,  to  the  prince  of  Condc.  Lon. 
2.  36.  E.  Lat.  49.  ii.N. 

CHANTOR,  a finger  of  a choir  In  a cathedral.  The  wofd 
is  almoft  grown  obfolcte,  cborijier  or  finging-man  being  com- 
monly ufed  inftcad  of  it.  All  great  chap.ters  have  chantor.s 
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and  chaplains  to  affift  the  canons,  and  officiate  in  their  ab- 
lence. 

CuAN'TOR  is  ufed  by  way  of  excellence  for  the  precentor 
or  mafter  of  the  choir,  which  is  one  of  the  firft  dignities  of  the 
•chapter.  At  St.  David’s  in  Wales,  where  there  is  no  dean, 
he  is  next  in  dignity  to  the  bilbop.  The  ancients  called  the 
chantor primicer'uis  cantorum.  To  him  belonged  the  direflion 
of  the  deacons  and  otHer  inferior  officers.  Chantors  in  the 
Temple  of  Jenifalem  were  a number  of  Levites  employed  in 
ringing  the  praifes  of  God,  and-playing  upon  iiillruments  be- 
fore his  altar.  They  had  no  habits  diftinft  from  the  reft  of  the 
people  ; yet  in  the  ceremony  of  removing  the  ark  to  Solomon’s 
temple,  the  chantors  appeared  drefl'ed  in  tunics  of  bylilis  or  fine 
linen.  2 Chron.  v.  13. 

CHANTRY,  or  Chauntuy,  was  anciently  a church  or 
chapel  endowed  with  lands,  or  other  yearly  revenue,  for  the 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  priefts,  daily  faying  or  tinging 
Hiafs  for  the  fouls  of  the  donors,  and  fuch  others  as  they  ap- 
pointed. Hence  ch aun try -rent i are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by 
the  tenants  or  purchafers  of  cbauntry-lands. 

CHAOLOGY,  the  hiftory  or  defeription  of  the  chaos.  Or- 
pheus, in  his  chaology,  fets  forth  the  different  alterations,  fe- 
cretions,  and  various  forms,  which  matter  went  through  till  it 
.-became  inhabitable,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we 
othenvife  call  cojmogony.  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  theory  of  the 
earth,  reprefents  the  chaos  as  it  was  at  firft,  entire,  undivided, 
and  univerfally  rude  and  deformed ; or  the  tobn  bobu  : he  then 
ftiows  how  it  came  to  be  divided  into  its  refpcdliyc  regions  j 
how  the  homogeneous  matter  gathered  itfelf  apart  from  all  of 
a Contrary  principle ; and  laftly,  how  it  hardened  and  became 
a folid  habitable  globe.  See  Earth. 

CHAOS,  that  confufion  in  which  matter  lay  when  newly 
produced  out  of  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  before 
God,  by  his  almighty  word,  had  put  it  into  the  order  and 
condition  wherein  it  was  after  the  fix  days  creation.  See 
Earth. 

Chaos  is  reprefented  by  the  ancients  as  the  firft  principle, 
ovum,  or  feed  ot  nature  and  the  world.  All  the  fophifts,  fages, 
natui-alifts,  philofophers,  theologues,  and  poets,  held  that  chaos 
was  the  eldeft  and  firft  principle,  to  ap%aio»  Barba- 

riatis,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Perfiai^,  8cc.  all  refer  the  origin 
of  the  world  to  a nide,  mixed,  confufed  mafs  of  matter.  The 
Greeks,  Or])heus,  Hefiod,  Menander,  Ariftophanes,  Euripides, 
and  the  writers  of  the  Cyclic  Poems,  all  fpeak  of  the  firll 
chaos ; the  Ionic  and  Platonic  philofophers  build  the  world  out 
of  it.  The  Stoics  hold,  that  as  the  world  was  firft  made  of  a 
chaos,  it  fhall  at  lall  be  reduced  to  a chaos  ; and  that  its  periods 
and  revolutions  in  the  mean  time  are  only  tranfitions  from  one 
chaos  to  another.  Laftly,  the  Latins,  as  Ennius,  Varro,  Ovid, 
J.ucretius,  Statius,  &c.  are  all  of  the  fame  opinion.  Nor  is 
there  any  feft  or  nation  whatever  that  does  not  derive  their 
Sta.-iotfj.ritic,  tbc  Jirudlure  of  tbe  ivorld,  from  a chaos.  Mr. 
"VVhifton  fuppofes  the  ancient  chaos,  the  origin  of  our  earth, 
to  have  been  the  atmofphere  of  a comet ; whicli,  thotigh  new, 
yet,  all  things  confidered,  is  not  the  moft  improbable  allertion. 
He  endeavours  to  make  it  out  by  many  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  agreement  which  appears  to  be  between  them.  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  every  planet  is  a comet,  formed  into  a regular 
and  laliing  conltitution,  and  placed  at  a proper  diftance  from 
the  fun,  revolving  in  a nearly  circular  orbit;  and  a comet  is 
a planet  either  beginning  to  be  deftroyed  or  re-made  ; that  is,  a 
chaos  or  planet  unformed,  or  in  its  primaeval  Hate,  and  placed  as 
yet  in  an  orbit  very  eccentrical. 

Chaos,  in  the  jffirafe  of  Paracelfus,  Imports  the  air.  It  has 
alfo  tome  other  fignifications  ainongft  the  alchemifts. 

Chaos,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the  order 
of  verine.s  zoophyta.  The' body  has  no  fficll  or  covering,  and  is 
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capable  of  feviving  after  being  dead  to  appearance  for  a Ipng 
time:  it  has  no  joints  or  external  organs  of  fenfation.  There 
are  five  fpecies,  moftly  obtained  by  infufions  of  difl'erent  vege- 
tables in  water,  and  only  difcoverable  by  the  microfeope.  Sec 
Xnimalculr. 

CHAPICAU,  in  hera1dr}%  an  ancient  cap  of  dignity  worn 
by  duke.s,  being  fcarlet-colou red  velvet  on  the  outfide,  and  lined 
with  a fur.  It  is  frequently  borne  above  an  helmet  inftead  of 
a wreath,  under  gentlemen’s  crefts. 

CHAPEL,  a place  of  divine  worfliip,  fo  Called.  The  Word 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  capella.  In  former  times,  when  the 
kings  of  France  were  engaged  in  war,  they  always  carrie'd  St. 
Martin’s  hat  into  the  field,  which  was  kept  in  a tent  as  a pre-- 
clous  relic  ; from  whence  the  place  was  called  capella  ; and  the 
priefts,  who  bad  the  cuftody  of  the  tent,  capellani.  Afterwards 
the  word  capella  became  applied  to  private  oratories.  In  Bri- 
tain there  are  feveral  forts  of  chapels,  i.  Parochial  chapels  : 
thefe  differ  from  parifti -churches  only  in  name ; they  are  ge- 
nerally fmall,  and  the  inhabitants  within  the  diftrift  few.  If* 
there  be  a prefentation  ad  ecclefiam,  inftead  oi.capellam,  and  an 
admlffion  and  inftitution  upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  a chaj>el,  but 
a church.  3.  Chapels,  which  adjoin  to,  and  are  part  of  the 
church  : fuch  were  formerly  built  by  honourable  peribns,  as 
bury'ing-places  for  themfelves  and  their  families.  3.  Chapels 
of  eafe  : thefe  are  ufually  built  in  very  large  pariffies,  ■where  all 
the  people  cannot  conveniently  repair  to  the  mother-church. 
4.  Free  chapels ; fuch  as  were  founded  by  kings  of  England. 
They  are  free  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdidtion,  and  only  to  be 
vifited  by  the  founder  and  his  fucceflbrs ; which  is  done  by  the 
lord  chancellor : yet  the  king  may  licenfe  any  fubjeft  to  build 
and  endow  a chapel,  and  by  letters  patent  exempt  it  from  the 
vifitation  of  the  ordinary*.  5.  Chapels  in  the  univerfities,  be- 
longing to  particular  colleges.  6.  Domeftic  chapels,  built  by 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  for  the  private  fervice  of  God  in  their 
families.  See  Chaplaim. 

Chapel  is  alft»,;i  name  given  to  a printer’s  work-houfe;  be- 
caufe,  according  to  fome  authors,  printing  was  firft  aftually 
performed  in  chapels  or  churches  ; or,  according  to  others, 
becaufe  Caxton,  an  early  printer,  exercifed  the  art  in  one  of 
'the  chapels  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the 
orders  or  lanvs  of  the  chapel,  tbe  fecrcts  of  tbe  chapel,  &c. 

Knights  of  the  Chapel,  called  alfo  Poor  knights  of  Windfor, 
were  inftituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  his  teftament.  Their  nupi- 
ber  was  firft  thirteen,  but  has  been  fince  augmented  to  twenty- 
fix.  They  affift  in  the  funeral  fervice  of  the  kings  of  England : 
they  are  fubjeft  to  the  office  of  the  canons  of  Windfor,  and  live 
on  penfions  affigned  them  by  the  order  of  the  garter.  I'liey 
bear  a blue  or  red  cloak,  with  the  arms  of  St.  George  on  the 
left  ftioulder. 

CHAPELAIN  (James),  an  eminent  French  poet,  born  at 
Paris  in  1595!  and  often  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Balzac, 
Menage,  and  other  learned  men.  He  wrote  feveral  woi'ks,  and 
at  length  diftinguiffied  hlmfelf  by  an  heroic  poem  called  La 
Pticelle,  oil  France  Dclivrc'c,  whl-  h employed  him  feveral  years; 
and  which,  raifing  the  expci5Iation  of  the  public,  was  as  muck 
decried  by  Ibme  as  extolled  by  others.  lie  \vas  one  of  the  king’s 
counfellors  ; and  died  in  1674,  vcjy  rich,  but  was  very  covetous 
and  fordid. 

CHAPELET,  in  the  manege,  a couple  of  ftirrup-leathers, 
mounted  each  of  them  with  a ftiriaip,  and  joined  at  top  in  » 
fort  of  leather  buckle,  called  the  bead  of  tbe  cbapelet,  by  which 
they  are  made  faft  to  the  pummel  of  the  faddle,  after  being  ad- 
jufted  to  the  rider’s  length  and  bore.  They  are  ufed  both  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  up  or  letting  down  the  ftimips 
every  time  that  the  gentleman  mounts  on  a different,  horfc  and 
faddle,  and  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  academy  faddles,  which 
have  no  ftirrups  to  them. 
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CHAPELLE  (Claudius  Emanuel  Luilller),  the  natural  fon 
of  Francis  Lulllier,  took  the  name  of  Cbapdle  from  a village 
between  Paris  and  St.  Denys,  where  he  was  horn.  He  dillin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  writing  fmall  pieces  of  poetry,  in  which 
he  difcovered  great  delicacy,  an  eafy  turn,  and  an  admirable 
facility  of  exprelfion.  He  was  the  friend  of  Gaffendi  and  Mo- 
liere;  and  died  in  1686. 

CHAPERON,  Chaperonne,  or  Chapekoon,  properly 
fignifics  a fort  of  hood  or  covering  of  the  head,  anciently  worn 
both  by  men  and  women,  the  nobles  and  the  populace,  and 
afterwards  appropriated  to  the  doctors  and  licentiates  in  col- 
leges, &c.  Hence  the  name  pafl'ed  to  certain  little  fliields,  and 
other  funeral  devices,  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  the  horfes  that 
drew  the  hearfes  in  pompous  funerals,  and  \tilnch'  are  ftill  call- 
ed chapt'roms,  or  Jbafferoons ; becaufe  fuch  devices  were  origi- 
nally faftened  on  the  ebaperonnes,  or  hoods,  worn,  by  thofi: 
horfes  with  their  other  coverings  of  date. 

Chaperon  of  a lit-moutb , In.  the  manege,  Is  only  ufed'for 
fcatch-mouths,  and  all  others  that  are  not  cannon-mouths,  fig- 
nifying  the  end  of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the  branch  jult  by  the 
banquet.  In  fcatch-mouths  the  chaperon  is  rouitd,  but  in 
others  It  is  oval : and  the  fame  part  that  in  fcatch  and  other 
mouths  is  called  chaperon.  Is  In  cannon-mouths  called  fron- 
ceau. 

CHAPITERS^  in  arch'itefture,  the  fame  with  capitals. 

Chapiters,  in  law,  formerly  fignified  a fummary  of  fuch 
matters  as  were  inquired  of,  or  prefented  before  juftices  In  eyre, 
juftices  of  affize,  or  of  the  peace  in  their  feffions.  Chapiters, 
at  this  time,  denote  fuch  articles  as  are  delivered  by  the  mouth 
of  the  juftice  in  his  charge  to  the  inqueft. 

CHAPLAPN,  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  in  the  houfe  of  a 

f rince,  or  perfon  of  quality,  who  officiates  in  their  chapels.  See. 
n England  there  are  48  chaplains  to  the  king,  who  wait  four 
each  month,  preach  in  the  chapel,  read  the  fer\'ice  to  the  fa- 
mily, and  to  the  king  in  his  private  oratory,  and  fay  grace  in 
the  abfence  of.lhe  clerk  of  the  clofet.  While  in  waiting  they 
have  a table,  and  attendance,  but  no  falary.  In  Scotland  the 
king  has  fix  chaplains,  with  a falary  of  50I.  each,  three  of  them 
having  in  addition  the  deanery  of  the  chapel-royal  divided  be- 
tween them,  making  up  above  lool.  to  each.  Their  only  duty 
at  prefent  is  to  fay  prayers  at  the  eleftion  of  peers  for  Scotland 
to  fit  in  parliament.  According  to  a ftatute  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  perfons  veiled  with  a power  of  retaining  chaplains,  together 
with  the  number  each  is  allowed  to  qualify,  is  as  follows  : An 
archbilhop,  eight ; a duke  or  bilhop,  fixj  marquis  or  earl,  five; 
vifeount,  four;,  baron,  knight  of  the  garter,  or  lord  chancellor, 
three;,  a duchels,  marchionefs,  countefs,  baronefs,  the  treafurer 
and  comptroller  of  the  king’s  houfe,  clerk  of  the  clofet,  the 
king’s  fecretary,  dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner,  and':mafter  of  the 
rolls,,  each  of  them  two;  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and 
warden  of  the  cihque-ports,  each,  one.  All  thefd  chaplkins 
may  purchafe  a licence  or  difpenfation,  and  take  two  bene- 
fices with  cure  of  fouls.  ' A chaplain  mull  be  retained  by  let- 
ters teftimonial  under  hand  and  feal;  for  it  is  not  fufficient 
that  he  ferve  as  chaplain  in  the  family.  The  firft  chaplains  are 
f:iid  to  have  been  thofe  inftituted  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
France,  for  preferving  the  chape,  or  cape,  with  the  other. relics 
of  St.  Martin,  which  the  kings  kept  in  their  palaces,  and  car- 
ried.out  with  them  to  the  war.  The  firft  chaplain  Is  faiej-to 
■have  been  Gul.  de  Mefmes,  chaplain  to  St.  Louis. 

Chapuain  in  the  order  of  Malta,  is  uled  for  the  fecond  rank 
®r  clafs  in  that  order ; otherwife' called  The  knights 

make  the  firft  clafs,  and  the  chaplains  the  fecond. 

Chaplains-o/'  the  Pope,  are  the  auditors,  or  judges  of  caufes 
in  the  facred  palace ; fo  called,  bccaufe  the  pope  anciently  gave 
audience  in  his  chapel,  for  the  dccifion  of  cafes  font  from  the 
fovoral  parts  of  Chriftendom.  He  hither  fummoned  ^s  afl'cllyrs 


the  moft  learned  law^'crs  of  his  time;  and  they  hence  acquired 
the  appellation,  of  capellani,  chaplains.  It  is  from  the  decreet- 
formerly  given  by  thefe  that  the  body  of  decretals  is  compofed 
their  number  pope  Sixtus  IV.  reduced  to  twelve.  Some/fay; 
the  ffirines  of  relics  were  covered  with  a kind  of  tent,  cape,  or 
capella,\.  e;.  little  cape ; and  that  hence  the  priefts,  who  had' 
the  care  of  them,  wei-e  called -chaplains.  In  time  thefe  relics 
were  depofited  in  a little  church,  either  contiguous  to  a larger, 
or  feparate  from  it ; and  the  fame  name,  capella,  which  was 
given  to  the  cover,  was  allb  given  to  the  place  where,  it  was 
lodged:-  and  hence  the  prieft  who  fuperinteuded.it  came  to  be 
called  chaplain. 

CHAPLET,  an-  ancient  ornament  forth’e  head,  like  a gar- 
land or  wreath  : but  this  word  is  frequently  ufod.to  fignify  the 
circle  of  a crown.  There  are  iuftances  of  its  being- borne  in  a- 
coat  of  arms,  as  well  as  forrerefts-;  the  paternal  arms  for  Laf- 
celles  arc  argent,  three  chaplets-,  gulas.. 

Chaplet  alfo  denotes  a ftring  of  beads  nfedfoy  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  count  the  number  of  their  prayers.  The  inven- 
tion of  it  is  aferibed  to  Peter  the  hermit,  who  probably  learned  . 
it  of  the  Turks,  as  they  owe  it  to  the  Eaft  Indians.  Chajdets 
are  fometimes  called  pater-nojlcrs  •,  and  are  made  of  coral,  , uf' 
diamonds,  of  wood,  &:c.  The  common  chaplet  contains  fifty 
ave-marias,  and  five  pater-nofters.  There  is  alfo  a chaplet  of  - 
«ur  Saviour,  confifting  of  33  beads,  in  honour  of  his  33  years  . 
living  on  earth,  inftituted  by  father  Michael  the  Camaldufian. 

The  Orientals  have  a Icind  of  chaplets  which  they  call  chains, 
and  which  they  ufe  in  their  prayers,,  rehearfmg  one  of  the  per- 
feftions  of  God  on  each  link  or  head.  The  Great  Mogul  is 
faid  to  have  1 8 of  theTe  chains,  all  precious  ftones ; fome  dia- 
monds, others  rubies,  pearls,  &:c.  The  Turks  have  likewlfe 
chaplets,  which  they  bear  in  the  hand,  or  hang  at  the  girdle 
but  father  Dandini  obferves,  they  dift'er  from  thofe  ufed  by.  the 
Romanifts,  in  that  they  are  all  of  the  fame  bignefs,  and  have 
not  that  diftin£Hon  into  decads,  though  they  confift  of  fix  de- 
cads,  or  60  beads.  He  adds,  that  the  Muffiilmans  run  over 
the  chaplet  almoft  in  an  inftant,  the  prayers  being  extremely 
fhort,  as  containing  only  thefe  words-,  “ praife  to  Gud,”  or 
“ glory  to  God,”  for  each  bead.  Befides  the  common  chaplet 
they  have  likewife  a larger  one  confifting  of  100  beads,  where 
there  is  fome  diftinftion,  as  being  divided  by  little  threads  into- 
three  parts ; on  one  of  which  they  repeat  30  times  Jouhban 
Allah,  i.  e.  “ God  i.s  worthy  to  be  praifed;”  on  another,  ellamb 
Allah,  “ glory  be  to  God  and  on  the  third,-  Allah  echer,  “ God 
is  great,”  Thefe  thrice  thirty  times  making  only- 90;  to  com- 
jilete  the  number  100,  they  add  other  prayers  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chaplet. — He  adds,  that  the  Mahometan  chaplet 
appears  to  have  had  its  rife  from  the  snea  heraceth,  or-“  hun- 
dred benedi6:ions-;”  which  the  Jews  are  obliged  to  repeat  daily, 
and  which  we  find  in  their  prayer-books;  the  Jews  and. Ma- 
hometans having  this  in  common,  that  they  fcarce  do  any  thing 
without  pronouncing  fome  laud -or  benediction.  Menage  derives 
the  'nqxA.  chaplet  irom  chapeau,  “ hat.”  The  modern  Latins 
call  it  ebapeUina,  the  Italians  more  frequently  corona. 

Chaplet,  or. Cbapdetiin  architecture,  a little  moulding,  cut 
or  canned  into  round  beads,  pearls,  olives,  or  the  like. 

CHAP^TAN  (George),  born  in  1557,  a nian  highly  efteem- 
ed'  ill  his  time  for  his  dramatic  and  poetic  works.  He  wrote 
17  plays;  tranflated  Homer  amt  fome  other  ancient  poets; 
and  was  thought  no  mean  genius.  He  died  in  1634;  and  was 
tmried  in  St.  Giles’s  in  the  fiekts,  where  his  friend  Inigo  Jones 
creCted  a moument  to  him,. 

CHAPl’E,  in  heraldry,  the  dividing  au  cfcutchcon  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  edge  to  the  angles  below, 
into  three  parts,  the  fofllons  on  the  fides  being  of  ditlerent  me- 
tal or  colour  from  the  reft. 

Cl-LkPPEL  IN  ERiTW,  a market-town  of  Dcrbyftiire,  about. 
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at?  miles  north-weft  of  Derby.  W.  long.  l.  ^o.  N.  lat. 
5o-  22.  _ 

Chafpel  (William),  a learned  and  pious  bifliop  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Rofs,  in  Ireland,  born  in  Nottinghamlbire  in 
1582.  AV'hea  the  troubles  began  under  Charles  I.  he  was  pro- 
fpcuted  by  the  puritan  party  in  parliament,  and  retired  to 
Derby,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy  until  his  death  in 
1649.  He  wroi^  Metbodus  Concionaiidi,  i.  e.  “ the  method  of 
preaching  j’’  and  he  is  one  of  thofc  to  whom  the  JVhoIc  duty  of 
Man  has  been  attributed.  He  left  behind  him  alfo  his  own 
life  written-  by  himfelf  in  Latin,  which  has  been  twice  printed. 

CHAFl'ER,  in  ecclelialtical  polity,  a fociety  or  community 
of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches. 
It  was  in  the  eighth  century  that  the  body  of  canons  began  to  be 
-called  a chapter.  The  chapter  of  the  canons  of  a cathedral 
were  a ftanding  council  to  the  bilhop,  and,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  fee,  had  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  diocefe.  In  the  earlier 
ages,  the  bilhop  was  the  head  of  the  chapter  j afterwards  ab- 
bots and  other  dignitaries,  as  deans,  provofts,  treafurers.  See. 
were  preferred  to  this  diftin^IIon.  The  deans  and  chapters'had 
the  privilege  of  choofing  the  bHliops  in  England  j but  Henry 
VIII.  got  this  power  veiled  in  the  crown  : and  as  the  fame 
prince  expelled  the  monks  from  the  cathedrals,  and  placed  fe- 
cular  canons  in  their  room,  thofe  he  thus  regulated  were  called 
deans  and  chajders  of  the  new  foundation  ; fuch  are  Canter- 
bury, Wincheller,  Ely,  Carlille,  See  Dean. 

Chapter,  in  matters  of  literature,  a divifion  in  a book  for 
keeping  the  fubjeft  treated  of  more  clear  and  diltinft. 

CHAR,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecles  df  Salmo. 

CHARA,  in  botany  j a genus  of  the  monandria  order,  be- 
longing to  the  moiicEcia  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  neither  male 
calyx  nor  corolla  5 and  the  antherals  placed  under  the  germen. 
The  female  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  j no  corolla  j the  lligma  quin- 
quefid,  with  one  roundilh  feed, 

CHARABON,  a fea-port  town  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Java  in  the  Eall-Indies.  E.  long.  10.  8.  S.  lat.  6. 

CHARACTER,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  a mark  or 
figure  drawn  on  paper,  metal,  ftone,  or  other  matter,  with  a 
pen,  graver,  chilfel,  or  other  inftrument,  to  fignify  or  denote 
any  thing.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  the 

verb,  injculpcre,  “ to  engrave,  imprefs,”  &c.  The 

various  kinds  of  characters  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads,  viz. 
Literal  Cbaradlers,  Numerical  Charadlers,  and  Abbreviations. 

Literal  Character,  is  a letter  of  the  alphabet,  ferving  to 
indicate  fome  articulate  found,  expreffive  of  fome  idea  or  con- 
ception of  the  mind.  See  Alphabet. 

1.  Thefe  may  be  divided,  with  regard  to  their  nature  and 
ufe,  into  2\iominal  Charatlers,  or  thofe  we  properly  call  letters-, 
which  ferve  to  exprefs  the  names  of  things.  Real  Cbaradlers  . 
thofe  that  inftead  of  names  exprefs  things  and  ideas.  Emble- 
maiical'oi  Symbolical  Char  alters which  have  this  in  common, 
with  real  ones,  that  they  exprefs  the  things  themfelves  3^  but 
have  this  further,  that  they  in  fome  mealiire  perfonate  them, 
and  exhibit  their  form  ; fuch  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  an-- 
cient  Egyptians.  .See  Hieroglyphic,  Symbol,  &:c. 

2.  Literal  Cbar alters  may  be  again  divided,  with  regard  to 
their  invention  and  ufe,  into  particular  and  general  or  univerfal. 

Particular  CuARACTKns,  arc  thofe.  peculiar  to  this  or  that, 
nation.  Such  are  the  Roman,  Italic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bic, Gothic,  Chinefe,  &c.  cbaralters.  See  Hebrew,  Gothic, 
Chinese,  &c.. 

Univerfal  CIiaract-rrs,  are  alfo  real  ebarafters,  and  make 
what  fome  authors  call  a Philofopbical  Language.  'Hiat  diver- 
lity  of  cbaralters  ufed  by  the  leveral  nations  to  exprefs  the  fame 
idea,  is  found  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  ailvancemcnt  of  leani-- 
ing ; to  remove  this,  feveral  authors  have  taken  occafion  to 
propofe  plans  of  cbaralters^  that  ftiould  be  univerfal,  and  which 


each  people  ftiould  read  In  their  own  language.  The  charaller 
here  is  to  be  real,  not  nominal ; to  exprefs  things  and  notions, 
not,  as  the  common  ones,  letters  or  founds : yet  to  be  mute, 
like  letters,  and  arbitrary  j not  emblematical,  like  hierogly-” 
phics. 

Thus,  every  nation  would  retain  its  own  language,  yet 
every  one  underftand  that  of  each  other,  without  learning  it  3 
only  by  feeing  a real  or  univerfal  charaBcr,  which  ftiould  fig- 
nify the  fame  things  to  all  people,  by  what  founds  foever  each 
exprefs  it  in  their  particular  idiom.  For  inftance,  by  feeing  the 
charaBcr  deftined  to  fignify  to  drink,  an  Engliftiman  ftiould  read 
to  drink)  a Frenchman,  l^ire-,  zLz.\jLn,  bibere-,  a Greek,  wmu  3 
a Jew  riOiy  3 a German,  trincken-,  andfo  of  the  reft;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  feeing  a horfe,  each  people  exprefs  It  after 
their  own  manner  3 but  all  mean  the  fame  animal. 

This  real  cbaraBer  is  no  chimera  3 the  Chinefe  and  Ja- 
panefe  have  already  foniething  like  it.  They  have  a common 
cbaraBer  which  each  of  thefe  nations  underftand  alike  in  their 
feveral  languages  5 though  they  pronounce  them  with  fuch  dif- 
ferent founds,  that  they  do  not  underftand  one  another  in  fpeak- 
ing.  The  tirft  and  moft  confiderable  attempts  for  a 'real  cba- 
raBer, or  philofophical  language,  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  bi- 
ftiop  Wilkins  and  Dalgarme ; but  thefe,  with  how  much  art 
foever  they  were  contrived,  have  yet  proved  ineffectual.  M. 
Leibnitz  had  fome  conceptions  the  fame  way  5 he  thinks  thofe 
great  men  did  not  hit  the  right  method.  It  was  probable,  in- 
deed, that  by  their  means,  people,  who  do  not  underftand  one 
another,  might  eafily  have  a commerce  together  3 but  they  have 
not  hit  on  true  real  cbaraBers.  According  to  him,  the  eba- 
raBers  Ihould  refemble  thofe  ufed  in  Algebra  3 which,  in  effeCl, 
are  very  fimple,  yet  very  expreffive  5 without  any  thing  fuper*- 
ftuous  or  equivocal,  and  contain  all  the  varieties  required. 

The  real  cbaraBer  of  biftiop  Wilkins  has  its  juft  applaufe  : 
Dr.  Hook  recommends  it  on  his  own  knowledge  and  experience 
as  a moft  excellent  fchenie  3 and.  to  engage  the  world  to  the 
ftudy  thereof,  publifties  fome  fine  inventions  of  his  own  by  way 
of  addition. 

M.  Leibnitz  tells  us,  he  had  under  confideration  an  al- 
phabet of  human  thoughts,  in  order  to  a.  new  philofophical  lan- 
guage on  his  own  fcheme : but  his  death  prevented  its  being 
brought  to  maturity.. 

M.  Lodwic,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaBions,  gives  us  a plan 
of  an  univerfal  alphabet  or  cbaraBer  of  another  kind  : this  was 
to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  fuch  fingle  founds,  or  letters, 
as  are  ufed  in  any  language  5 by  meaas  whereof,  people  ftiould 
be  enabled  to  pronounce  truly  and  ■ readily  any  language  3 to 
deferibe  the  pronunciation  of  any  language  that  .ftiall  be  pro- 
nounced. in  their  hearing,  ,fo  as  others  accuftomed  to  this  lan- 
guage, though  they  had  never  heard  the  language  pronounced, 
ftiall  at  firft  be  able  truly,  to  pronounce  it  .•  and  lallly,  this  cha- 
raBcr Xq  ferve  as  a ftandard  to  jierpetuate,  the  founds  of  any  lan- 
guage. In  the  Journal  Literalre,  for  17^0,  we  have  a very 
ingenious  projeCl  for  an  univerfal  cbaraBer.  The  authbr,  alter 
obviating 'the  objeClIans  that  might  be  made  againft  the  feali- 
blenefs  of  fuch  fchemes  in  the  genenil,'  propofes  his  own  : his 
cbaralters  Mxa  to  be  the  common  Arabic,  or  numeral 'figures. 
The  combinations  of  thefe  nine  are  fulficienl  to  exprels  dil- 
tinClly  an  incredible  quantity  of'  numbers,  much  more  than 
we  ftiall  need  terms  to--,  fignify  our  aClions,.  qualities,  duties, 
palfions,  &c.  Thus  is  all  the  trouble  of.fnuning  and  learnuig 
any  new  cbaraBer  at  once  I'aved ; . the  Arabic  figures  having  al- 
ready all  the  univerfality  required* 

The  advantages  are,imnienle.  For,  1.  We  havc.hcre  a fta- 
ble,  faithful  interpreter-;  never  to  be  corrupted  or  changed,  as 
the  popular  Languages  continually. are.  2.  Whereas  the  ditli- 
culty  ot  pronouncing  a foreign  language' Is  fuch  as  ufually  gives 
the  learner  the  greatell  trouble,  and  there  are  even  fume  fouud* 
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which  foreigners  never  attain  to.  In  the  chara^cr  here  pro- 
'pofed,  this  difficulty  has  no  place  : every  nation  is  to  pronounce 
'them  according  to  the  particnilar  pronunciation  that  already  ob- 
tains among  them.  All  the  difficulty  is,  the  accuftoruing  the 
pen  and  the  eye  to  affix  certain  notions  to  cbaraiicrs  that  do 
not,  at  firft  fight,  exhibit  them.  But  this  trouble  is  no  more 
'than  we  find  in  the  Ihidy  of  any  language  whatever. 

The  infie6tions  of  words  are  here  to  be  expreffied  by  the  com- 
mon letters.  For  inftance,  the  fame  cbaraflcr  lhall  exprefs  a 
Jilly  or  a colt,  a borfc  or  a marc,  an  old  horfe  or  an  old  mare,  as 
‘a(^companied  with  this  or  that  diftindlive  letter,  which  lhall 
■ffiow  the  lex,  youth,  maturity,  or  old  age  : a letter  alfo  to  ex- 
■prefs  the  bignefs  or  I'rze  of  things  ; thus,  <v.  g.  a man  with  -this 
or  that  letter,  to  fignify  a great  man,  or  a little  man,  &c.  The 
ufe  of  thefe  letters  belongs  to  the  grammar  ; which,  once  well 
underftood,  would  abridge  the  vocabulary  exceedingly.  An 
advantage  of  this  grammar  is,  that  it  would  only  have  one  de- 
tlenlidn  and  one  conjugation  : thofe  numerous  anomalies  of 
grammarians  are  exceeding  troublefome  ; and  hence  it  is,  that 
the  Common  languages  are  governed  by  the  popidace,  who  ne- 
ver reafon  on  what  is  beft  : but  in  the  ebarader  here  propol'ed, 
men’of  fenfe  having  the  introduftion  of  it,  would  have  anew 
ground,  whereon  to  build  regularly.  BuJt  the  difficulty  is  not 
in  inventing  the  moll  fimple,  eafy,  and  commodious  ebarader, 
but  in  engaging  the  feveral  nations  to  ufe  it,  there  being  no- 
thing they  agree  lefs  In  than  the  underftanding  and  purfuing 
their  common  intereft. 

3.  Literal  charaAers  may  again  be  divided,  with  refpefl  to 
the  .nations  among  whom  they  have  been  invented,  into  Greek 
charaAers,  Roman  charadlers,  Hebrew  characters,  &c.  The 
I.atih  character  now  ufed  through  all  Europe  was  formed  from 
the  Greek,  as  the  Greek  was  from  the  Phoenician  ; and  the 
Phceniclan,  as  well  as  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  cha- 
racters, were  formed  from  the  ancient  Hebrew,  which  fubfifted 
till  the  Babyloniffi  captivity  : for  after  that  event  the  character 
of  the  AflTyrians,  which  is  the  fquare  Hebrew  now  in  ufe,  pre- 
■wailed,  the  ancient  being  -only  found  on  fonie  Hebrew  medals, 
commonly  called  Samaritan  medals.  It  was  in  top-i  that  the 
Gothic  characters,  invented  by  -Ulfias,  were  aboliflied,  and  the 
Latin  ones  eftablillied  in  their  room. 

Medallilts  obferve,  that  the  Greek  character,  confilting  only 
ofmajufcule  letters,  has  preferved  its  uniformity  on  all  medals, 
as  low  as  the  time  of  Gallienus,  from  which  time  it  appears 
fomewhat  weaker  and  rounder : from  the  time  of  Conltantine 
to  Michael  we  find  only  Latin  characters ; after  Michael,  the 
Greek  characters  recommence ; but  from  that  time  they  began 
to  alter  with  the  language,  which  was  a mixture  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  Latin  medals  preferved  both  their  character  and 
language  as  low  as  the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  to 
'Conflantinople  : towards  the  time  of  Decius  the  character  be- 
gan to  lofe  its  roundnefs  and  beauty;  foinc  time  after,  it  re- 
trieved, and  fubfifted  tolerably  till  the  time  of  Jnftin,  when  it 
degenerated  gradually  into  the  Gothic.  The  rounder  then,  and 
better  formed  a character  is  upon  a medal,  the  fairer  pretence 
It  has  to  antiquity. 

Numerical  Characters,  or  characters  ufed  to  exprefs  num- 
bers, arc  either  letters  or  figures. 

The  Arabic  character,  called  alfo  the  common  one,  be- 
caufe  it  is  ufed  almoft  throughout  Europe  In  all  forts  of  calcu- 
lations, confills  of  thefe  ten  digits  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  9,  q. 

The  Roman  numerical  character  conlifts  of  feven  majulculc 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  viz.  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M. 
"I  he  I denotes  one,  V five,  X ten,  L fifty,  C a hundred,  D 
five  hundred,  and  M a thoufand.  The  I repeated  twice  makes 
two,  II ; thrice,  three,  III ; four  is  cxprcHed  thus  IV,  as  I 
before  V or  X takes  an  unit  from  the  number  expreft'ed  by  thefe 
letters.  To  exprefs  fix,  an  I is  added  to  a V,  VI;  for  feven, 
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two,  VII ; and  for  eight,  three,  VIII.  Nine  Is  expreffied  by 
an  I before  X,  thus  IX.  The  fame  remark  may  be  made  of 
the  X beforti  L or  C,  except  that  the  diminution  is  by  tens  ; 
thus,  XL  denotes  forty,  XC  ninety,  and  LX  fixty.  The  C? 
before  D or  M diminifhes  each  by  a hundred.  The  number 
five  hundred  is  fometimes  exprefled  by  an  I before  a C inverted, 
thus,  I3 ; and  inltead  of  M,  which  fignifies  a thoufand,  an  I 
is  tbrnctimes  ufod  between  two  C’s,  the  one  diieCl,  and  tlie 
other  inverted,  thus  013.  ITie  addition  of  C and  3 before 
or  after  raifes  CI3  by  tens,  thus,  CCI33  expreftes  ten  thou- 
land,  CCCI333,  a hundred  thoufand.  The  Romans  alfo  ex- 
prelled  any  number  of  thoufands  by  a line  drawn  over  any  nu- 
meral lefs  than  a thoufand ; thus  V denotes  five  thoufand,  LX 

fixty  thoufand  : fo  likewife  M is  one  million,  iVlM  Is  two  mil- 
lions, &.'C. 

The  Greeks  had  three  ways  of  expreffing  numbers  : i.  Every 
letter  according  to  its  place  in  the  alphabet,  denoted  a number. 
Irom  a,  one,  to  w,  twenty- four.  2.  The  alphabet  was  divided 
into  eight  units,  a one,  0 two,  y three,  &c. ; into  eight  tens, 
i ten,_K.  twenty,  x thirty,  &c. ; and  eight  hundreds,  ^ one  him- 
dred,  3-  two  hundred,  j three  hundred.  See.  3.  i ftood  for 
one,  n five,  A ten,  H a hundred,  X a thoufand,  M ten  thou- 
fand; and  when  the  letter  11  indofed  any  of  thefe,  except 
I,  it  Ihowed  the  incloled  letter  to  be  five  times  its  value ; 

as  1a1  fifty,  [Hi  five  hundred,  [x|  five  thoufand,  |m|  fifty  thou- 
fand. 

Characters  of  Abbreviations,  &c.  in  feveral  of  the  arts, 
are  fymbols  contrived  for  the  more  concife  and  immediate  con- 
veyance of  the  know'ledge  of  things.  For  the 

Characters  ufedin  Algebra  : See  Algebra. 

Characters  ufed  in  AJlronomy  : Of  the  Planets  : fee  Plates 
33.  fig.  9.  and  43.  fig.  68.  Of  the  Signs  : Plate 35.  fig.  22. 

Of  the  afpeCts, 

6 or  S Conjunction  a Trine 

SS  Semifextile  Bq  Biquintlle 

* Sextile  Vc  Q'aincunx 


Q Quintile 
a Quartile 
'Td  Tredeciles 


o ° Oppofition 


S3  Dragon’s  head 
?3  Dragon’s  tail 

Of  time. 

A.  M.  ante  meridiem,  before  the  fun  come  upon  the  me- 
ridian. 

'G.  orN.  noon.  . ■ 

P.  M.  fojl  meridiem,  when  the  fun  is  paft  the  meridian. 
Characters  in  .Commerce. 


D°  ditto,  the  fame 
TST®  numero,  or  number 
T®  folio,  or  page 
C or  © hundred 
weight,  or  112 
pounds. 
q“  quarters 
S or  j (hillings 


R°  redo 
V®  vero 


j-  folio 


f or /.  pounds  fterllng 
p'’/>fr,  or  by,  as  y ann. 

by  the  year,  p’’  cent. 
II*  rixdollar 
D‘  ducat 

P.  S.  poltfcript,  &c. 


:d  pence  or  deniers 
j|)  pound  weight 
■Characters  in  Chemijlry.  See  Plates  73,  74,  Sec. 

Characters  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

II  The  charafter  of  pa-  v equiangular,  or  limllar 
rallelifin  “ 

A triangle  c= 

□ fquare  < 

Da  redangle  A 

0 circle  _L  , . 

“ denotes  a degree  ; thus  45®  implies  45  degrees. 

' Denotes  a minute ; thus  30 , is  minutes. 


ccuilatcrdl 
an  angle 

right  angle 
perpendicular 


C.  H A 


C H A 
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If  m',  denote  feconds,  thirds,  and  fourths  ; and  the  fanie 
charatlers  are  uled  where  the  progrellions  are  by  tens,  as  it  is 
here  by  fixties. 

Characters  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  isfc. 


D.  D 
nity 


0 parcnthefis 
[]  crotchet 
- hyphen 
’ apoftrophe 
' emphafis  or  accent 
''  breve 
'•  dialyfis 

A caret  and  circumflex 
and  * -references 
§ feclion  or  divifion 
5[  paragraph 

F.  R.  S.  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety. 

For  the  other  charafters  uled  in 
Colon,  Semicolon,  &c. 

Characters  among  the  ancient  Lawyers, 

inferiptions 


doftor  in  divi- 


V.  D.  M.  minifter  of  the 
word  of  God 
LL.  D.  dodtor  of  laws 
J.  V.  D.  dodtor  of  civil 
and  canon  law 
“ quotation 
M.  D.  dodtor  in  phylic 
A.  M.  mailer  of  arts 
A.  B.  bachelor  of  arts 


grammar,  fee  Comma, 


and 


in  ancient 


6 paragraphs 
J/'digelts 

Seto.  fenatus  confulto 
£.  extra 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  fenatus  popu- 
lufque  Romanus 
P.  P.  pater  patriae 

Characters  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy 


C.  code 

C.  C.  confules 
T.  titulus 

P.  P.  D.  D.  propria  pecunia 
dedicavit 

D,  D.  M.  dono  dedit  monu- 
mentum. 


R recipe 

d,  ddy  or  ana,  of  each  a 
like 

ft  a pound,  or  a pint 
^ an  ounce 

2 a drachm 

3 a fci-uple 
gr.  grains 

or  fs  half  of  any  thing 
cong.  congius,  a gallon 


coch.  cochleare,  a Ipoonful 
M.  manipulus,  a handful 
P.  a pugil 

P.  iE.  equal  quantities 
S.  A.  according  to  art 
q.  s.  a fuflicient  quantity 
q.  pi.  as  much  as  you  pleafe 
P.  P.  pulvis  patrum,  the  Je- 
fuits’  bark 


Characters  upon  Tomh-Jlones. 

S.  V.  Sifle  viator,  i.  e.  Stop  traveller.  M.  S.  Memoriae  fa- 
crum,  i.  e.  Sacred  to  the  memory.  D.  M.  Diis  manibus. 
J.  II.  S.  Jefus.  X.  P.  a charadler  found  in  the  catacombs, 
about  the  meaning  of  which  authors  are  nqt  agreed. 

Characters  ujed  in  Mujic,  and  of  Mufical  Notes  with  their 
proportions,  are  as  follow : 

C crotchet 


8 

4 


I 

7 


2 

1 

I 

'i 


quaver 

femiquaver 

demifemiquaver 


? X 


I — ; charadlers  of  a large 
fcl  along 
pq  a t)ieve 
O a femibreve 
a minim 

% charadler  of  a lharp  note  ; this  charadler  at  the  beginning 
of  a line  or  fpace,  denotes  that  all  the  notes  in  that  line  are  to 
be  taken  a femitone  higher  than  in  the  natural  feries  j and  the 
fiine  affed^is  all  the  odlaves  above  and  below,  though  not 
marke<l : but  when  prefixed  to  any  particular  note,  it  Ihows 
that  note  alone  to  be  taken  a femitone  higher  than  it  would  be, 
without  fnch  charadler.  b or  h,  charadler  of  a flat  note  : this 
is  the  contrary  to  tlie  other  above ; that  is,  a lemitone  lower. 
•4  charadler  of  a natural  note  : when  in  a line  or  ferics  of  arti- 
ficial notes,  marked  at  the  beginning  h or  the  natural  note 
hapjiens  to  be  re<[uircd,  it  is  denoted  by  this  charadler.  ^ cha- 
radler of  the  treble  clifi'.  ^ charadler  of  the  mean  clitl'. 
0*  8afs  clifl’.  ! or  ^ charadlers  of  common  duple  time,  figni- 
fying  the  meafurc  of  tv^o-  crotchets  to  be  equal  to  two  notes,  of 

VoL.  II, 


which  four  make  a femibreve.  charadlers  that  dif- 

tinguifh  the  movements  of  common  time,  the  firft  implying 
flow,  the  feoond  quick,  and  the  third  very  quick,  j,  ?,  ^ , -f, 
charadlers  of  Ample  triple  time,  the  meafure  of  which  is 
equal  to  three  femibreves,  or  to  three  minims,  t,  or 
charadlers  of  a mixed  triple  time,  where  the  meafure  is  equal 
to  fix  crotchets,  or  fix  quavers.  |,  or  f,  or  f,,  or  i,  or 
charadlers  of  compound  triple  time.  -j%,  y. , ^ or  ri>  or  j\, 
charadlers  of  that  fpecies  of  triple  time  called  the  meafure  of 
twelve  times. 

Character,  in  poetry,  particularly  the  epopee  and  drama, 
is  the  refult  of  the  manners  or  peculiarities  by  which  each  per- 
fon  is  dillinsmiflied  from  others. 

The  poetical  charadleri  fays  Mr.  Boflu,  is  not  properly  any 
particular  virtue  or  quality,  but  a compofition  of  feveral  which 
are  mi.xed  together,  in  a dift'erent  degree,  according  to  the  ne- 
cellity  of  the  fable  and  the  unity  of  the  adlion  : there  mull  be 
one,  however,  to  reign  over  all  the  tell;  and  this  muft  be- 
found,  in  fome  degree,  in  every  part.  The  firll  quality  in 
Achilles,  is  wrath ; in  Ulyfles,  dilfimulation  j and  in  vEneas, 
mildnefs ; but  as  thefe  charadlers  cannot  be  alone,  they  mull 
be  accompanied  with  others  to  embellifli  them,  as  far  as  they 
are  capable,  either  by  hiding  their  defedls,  as  in  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  which  is  palliated  by  extraordinar)''  valour ; or  by 
making  them  centre  in  fome  folid  virtue,  as  in  Ulyfles,  whole 
dilTimulation  makes  a part  of  his  prudence;  and  in  iEneas^ 
whole  mildnefs  is  empkayed  in  a fubmillion  to  the  will  of  the 
g(xls.  In  the  making  up  of  this  union,  it  is  to  be  obferved,, 
the  poets  have  joined  together  fuch  qualities  as  are  by  nature 
the  moll  compatible ; valour  with  anger,  piety  with  mild- 
nefs, and  prudence  with  dilfimulation.  The  fable  required 
prudence  in  Ulylfes,  and  piety  in  ASneas ; in  this  therefore  the 
poets  were  not  left  to  their  choice : but  Homer  might  have- 
made  Achilles  a coward,  without  abating  any  thing  from  the- 
jullnefs  of  his  fable  : fo  that  it  was  the  necelfity  of  adorning  hia 
charadler  that  obliged  him  to  make  him  valiant.  The  cha- 
radler then  of  a hero  in  an  epic  poem  is  compounded  of  three 
forts  of  qualities ; the  firll,  efl'ential  to  the  fable ; the  fecond,  an- 
embellifhment  of  the  firft;  and  valour,  which  fuftalns  the- 
other  two,  makes  the  third. 

Unity  of  charadler  is  as  neceflar)^  as  the  unity  of  the  fabFe. 
For  this  purpofe  a perfon  fliould  be  the  fame  from  the  begin- 
ing  to  the  end ; not  that  he  is  always  to  betray  the  fame  fentl- 
ments,  or  one  palfion,  but  that  he  ftumld  never  fpeak  or  adl 
inconfillently  with  his  fundamental  charadler.  For  inftanre, 
the  weak  may  fally  into  a warmth,  and  the  breaft  of  the 
paiiionate  be  calm,  a change  which  often  introduces  in  the 
drama  a very  aft'edling  variety;  but  if  the  natural  difpofition 
of  the  former  was  to  be  reprefented  as  boifterous,  and  that  ol 
the  latter  mild  and  foft,  they  would  both  adl  out  of  charadler, 
and  contradidl  probability. 

True  charadlers  are  fuch  as  we  truly  and  really  fee  in  men, 
or  may  exill  without  any  contradidlion  to  nature.  No  man 
ipieliions  but  there  have  been  men  as  generous  and  as  good  as 
Atneas,  a.s  palfionatc  and  as  violent  as  Achilles,  as  prudent 
and  wile  as  Ulyfles,  as  impious  and  atheiliical  as  Mezentius, 
and  as  amorous  and  paiiionate  as  Dido;  all  thefe  charaClcrs, 
therefore,  are  true,  and  nothing  but  juft  imitations  of  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  a charadler  is  falfewhen  an  author  fo  feigns 
it,  that  one  can  fee  nothing  like  it  in  the  orxler  of  nature 
wherein  he  defigns  it  fliall  lland ; and  fuch  Ihould  be  wholly 
excluded  from  a poem. 

Chauacteii,  among  naturalills,  is  fynonymous  with  the 
definition  of  t he  genera  of  animals,  plants,.  &c. 

CilA  B ACTFIUSTIC,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  ]>rincipal 
letter  of  a word;  which  is  preferved  in  moll  of  its  laifes  and 
moods,  its  derivatives  and  compounds. 

4 V 


C II  A 


C II  A 
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C ii.vK  \CTCRiSTic  of  a Logarithm,  is  its  index  or  exponent. 
See.  Locaiuthm. 

Chai'.aCtkristic  Triangle  of  a Curve,  in  the  higher  geome- 
try, is  a rettilinear  right-angled  triangle,  whofe  hvp.othemife 
makes  a part  of  the  curve,  not  fenfibly  different  from  a right 
line.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  curve  lines  are  ufed  to  be  diftin- 
guiilied  by  it.  See  Curve. 

C.'HARADE,  the  name  of  a trifling  fpecies  of  rompofition 
or  literary  amufement.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  idler  who  in- 
vented it.  Its  fubjeeV  mull  be  a word  of  two  fy  11  aides,  each 
fonning  a diltintl  word  ; and  thefe  two  fyllables  are  to  be  con- 
cealed in  an  enigmatical  defeription,  firll  feparately,  and  then 
together.  A Angle  inltance  of  this  nonfenfical  art  will  fnfRce  : 

IVIy  frji,  when  a Frenchman  is  learning  Englifli,  ferves 
him  to  fwear  by.  My  fecond,  is  cither  hay  or  corn.  My 
nubole,  is  the  delight  of  the  prefent  age,  and  will  be  the  admi- 
ration of  pollerity.  Gar-rick. 

CHARADR'iUS,  in  omithologv',  a genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  grallae.  The  beak  is  cylindrical  and  blunt;  the  noftrils 
are  linear ; and  the  feet  have  each  three  toes.  See  Plate  63 . 

I . The  Hiaticula,  or  Sea-lark  of  Hay,  has  a black  breaft ; a 
white  Itreak  along  the  front;  the  top  of  the  head  is  brown; 
and  the  legs  and  beak  are  i-eddifli.  It  is  found  on  the  Ihores  of 
Europe  and  America.  They  frequent  our  lliores  in  the  fum- 
mer,  but  are  not  numerous.  They  lay  four  eggs,  of  a dull 
whitifli  colour,  fparingly  fprinkled  with  black ; at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  difappear.  2.  The  Alexandrinus,  or 
Alexandrian  Dotterel,  is  of  a brownifh  colour,  with  the  fore- 
head, collar,  and  belly  white ; the  prime  tail-feathers  on  both 
Aides  are  white  ; and  the  legs  are  black.  It  is  about  the  frze  of 
a lark,  and  lives  upon  infers.  3.  The  Vociferus,  or  Noify 
Plover  of  Catefby,  has  black  ftreaks  on  the  bread,  neck,  fore- 
head, and  chedcs;  and  the  feet  are  yellow.  It  is  a native  of 
North  America.  4.  The  JEgypthis  has  a black  fireak  on  the 
bread,  white  eye-brows,  the  prime  tail-feathers  dreaked  wdth 
black  at  the  )>oints,  and  blueilh  legs.  It  is  found  in  the  plains 
of  Egj'pt,  and  feeds  on  infebls.  5.  The  Morindliis  has  an 
iron-coloured  bread,  a fmall  white  dreak  on  the  bread  and 
eye-brows,  and  black  legs.  It  is  the  Dotterel  of  Ray,  and  a 
native  of  hiurope.  They  arc  found  in  Cambridgefliire,  Lin- 
colnfliire,  and  Derbyfliire.  On  Lincoln-heath,  and  on  the 
moors  of  Derbyfliire,  the)”^  are  migratory;  appearing  tliere  in 
fmall  llocks  of  eight  or  ten  only  in  the  latter  end  of  A}>ril,  and 
flay  there  all  May  and  part  of  June,  during  which  time  they 
are  very  fat,  and  much  edeemed  for  their  delicate  flavour.  In 
the  months  of  April  and  Sejitember,  they  are  taken  on  the 
Wiltfliire  and  Berklhire  downs.  They  are  alfo  found  in  the 
beginning  of  the  former  month  on  the  fea-fide  at  Meales  in 
Laircafhire,  and  continue  there  about  three  weeks,  attending 
the  barley  fallows : from  thence  they  remove  northward  to  a 
place  called  and  day  there  abopt  a fortnight ; 

but  where  they  breed,  or  where  they  retide  during  the  winter, 
v/e  have  not  been  able  to  difeover.  They  are  reckoned  very 
foolifli  birds,  fo  that  a dull  fellow  is  proverbially  dyled  a 
dotterel.  They  were  alfo  believed  to  mimic  the  aftion  of  the 
fowler,  dretching  out  a wing  when  he  ftrelchcs  out  an  arm, 
&:c,  continuing  their  imitation,  regardlels  of  the  net  that  is 
fpre.ading  for  them.  6;  The  Apricarius  has  a black  belly  ; the 
body  is  brown,  and  variegated  with  white  and  yellow  fpots ; 
and  the  legs  arc  a(h-colourcd.  It  is  the  fpotted  Plover  of 
P'.dwards,  and  a native  of  (’anada.  7.  'I’he  Pluvialis  is  black 
above,  with  green  fpots,  white  underneath,  and  the  feet  arc 
all) -Coloured.  It  is  the  green  Plover  ot'  Ray,  and  is  a native 
ot  Europe.  They  lay  four  eggs,  Ihurply  pointed  at  the  Idler 
end,  ot  a dirty  white  ('(Jlour,  and  irregularly  marked,  ci'peciady 
at  the  thicker  end,  with  blotches  and  Ipots.  It  breeds  on  le- 
veral  oi  our  unfrequented  mountains : and  is  very  common  on 
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thofe  of  the  ifle  of  Rum,  and  others  of  tlie  loftier  Hebrides. 
They  make  a thrill  whiflllng  noife ; and  may  be  enticed  with- 
in fliot  by  a Ikilful  imitator  of  their  note.  8.  The  Torquatus 
has  a black  bread,  and  a white  front ; the  top  of  the  head  and 
the  collar  are  black ; and  the  beak  anil  feet  are  blueifli.  It  is 
a native  of  St.  Domingo.  9.  The  Calldris  has  black  feet, 
and  a black  bill : the  rump  is  greyith ; and  the  body  is  pure 
white  below.  It  frequents  the  fliores  of  Europe.  10,  nic 
G'ldicnemus,  or  Stone-curlew  of  Ray,  is  of  a grey  colour,  with 
two  of  the  prime  wing-feathers  black,  but  white  in  the  middle  ; 
it  has  a lharp  bill,  and  a(h-coloured  feet ; and  is  about  the 
fixe  of  a crow.  In  Hampfliire,  Norfolk,  and  on  Lincoln- 
heath,  it  is  called  the  curlew,  from  a fimilarity  of  colours  to 
the  curlew.  It  breeds  in  fome  places  in  rabbit-burrows ; alfo 
among  doncs  on  the  bare  ground,  laying  two  eggs  of  a copper- 
colour  fpotted  with  a darker  red.  The  young  run  foon  after 
they  arc  hatched.  Thefe  birds  feed  in  th?  night  on  worms 
and  caterpillars  : they  will  alfo  eat  toads,  and  will  catch  mice. 
They  inhabit  fallow  lands  and  down.s ; prefer  dry  places,  never 
lieing  feeu  near  any  waters.  When  they  fly,  they  extend  their 
legs  draight  out  behind ; are  very  dry  birds ; nin  far  before 
they  take  to  wing ; and  often  fquat : arc  generally  feen  fingle  ; 
ami  are  edeemed  very  delicate  food.  ii.  Tht  Himautopus  \s 
white  below,  with  a black  back,  and  a long  black  bill ; the 
feet  are  red  and  very  long.  It  is  the  autumnal  dotterel  of  the 
Englifli  authors,  and  frequents  the  fea-Ihores  of  Europe.  It 
is  allb  found  in  the  lakes  of  Egypt  in  the  month  of  06Iober. 
12.  The  Spinofus,  armed  Dotterel,  or  Lapwing,  has  black 
breaft,  legs,  and  wings ; it  has  a cred  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head.  It  is  of  the  flze  of  a pigeon  ; the  French  call  it 
domiincanus,  from  the  refemblance  it  has  to  the  drefs  of  a 
Dominican  monk.  It  is  a native  of  Egypt.  13.  The  Neva 
Zeahnul  Plover  has  the  forepart  of  the  head,  taking  in  the  eye, 
chin,  and  throat,  black,  palling  backwards  in  a collar  at  the 
hind  head ; all  the  back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  eye, 
greenilb  afli-colour;  thefe  two  colours  divided  by  white  : the 
plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  the  fame  colour  as 
the  back  of  the  head:  the  quids  and  tail  are  dufky : the  lad 
order  of  coverts  is  white  for  fome  jiart  of  their  length,  forming 
a bar  on  the  wing ; the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  white  ; 
and  the  legs  red.  It  inhabits  Queen  Charlotte's  found ; where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Doodooroa-attoo.  There  are  i2  or 
13  more  fpecies. 

CHAR  AG,  the  tribute  which  Chridians  and  Jews  pay  to 
the  grand  fignior.  It  confids  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  francs 
per  annum,  according  to  the  edate  of  the  party.  Men  begin 
to^iay  It  at  nine  or  at  fixteen  years  old;  women  are  difpenfed 
with,  as  alfo  prieds,  rabbins,  and  religious. 

CHAR  AIMS,  a feed  of  the  Jews  in  Egj'pt.  They  live  by 
themfelves,  and  have  a feparate  fynagogue ; and  as  the  other 
Jews  are  remarkable  for  their  eyes,  fo  arc  thofe  for  their  large 
nofes,  which  run  through  all  the  families  of  this  feft.  Thefe 
are  the  ancient  Eflenes.  They  driidly  oblerve  the  five  books 
of  Mofes,  according  to  the  letter;  and  receive  no  written  tra- 
ditions. It  Is  laid  that  the  other  Jews  would  join  \.hc  Cba- 
ruims  ; but  thole  not  having  obferved  the  exaCl  rules  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  divorces,  thefe  think  they  live  in  adultery. 

CIIARANJ  IA,  lu  botany.  See  Momoiuiica. 

CHARRON,  in  the  manege,  that  little  black  Ijvot  or  mark 
which  remains  after  a large  fpot  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth 
of  a horfe  is  loll.  In  the  feventhor  eighth  year,  when  the  cavity 
fills  up,  the  tooth  lieing  fuuxilh  and  equal,  it  difappears. 

Cl  lAKCAS,  the  ibutherudivilion  of  Pcni  in  South  America, 
remarkable  for  the  filver  mines  of  I’otofi. 

CH.MICOAT,,  a liirt  of  artificial  coal,  or  fuel,  confiftingof 
Wood  hillf  burnt  : chiefly  ufed  where  a clear  ftrong  fire,  without 
fmoke,  is  required ; tlic  humidity  of  the  wood  being  here 
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ruoftly  dllfipated,  and  exhaled  In  the  fire  wherein  It  is  prepared. 
The  operation  of  charring  wood  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner  : The  wood  intended  for  this  purpofe  is  cut  into  proper 
lengths,  and  piled  up  in  heaps  near  the  place  where  the  charcoal 
is  intended  to  he  made  : when  a fuilicient  quantity  of  wood  is 
thus  prepared,  they  begin  conftrufting  their  (lacks,  for  which 
there  are  three  methods.  The  tirft  is  this  : they  level  a proper 
fpot  of  ground,  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  near 
the  piles  of  wood  ; in  the  centre  of  this  area  a large  billet  of 
wood,  I'plit  acrofs  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  is  fixed 
with  its  pointed  extremity  in  the  earth,  and  two  pieces  of  wood 
inferted  through  the  clefts  of  the  other  end,  forming  four  right- 
angles  ; againll  thefe.crofs  pieces  four  other  billets  of  wood  are 
placed,  one  end  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  leaning  againft 
the  angles.  This  being  finilhed,  a number  of  large  and  ftraight 
billets  are  laid  on  the  ground  to  form  a floor,  each  being  as  it 
were  the  radius  of  the  circular  area  ; on  this  floor  a proper 
quantity  of  brufh  or  fmall  wood  is  flrewed,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  interftices,  when  the  floor  will  be  complete  ; and  in  order 
to  keep  the  billets  in  the  fame  order  andpofition  in  which  they 
were  firft  arranged,  pegs  or  flumps  arc  driven  into  the  ground  in 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  about  a loot  diltant  from  one 
another  ; upon  this  floor  a Itage  is  built,  with  billets  fet  upon 
one  end,  but  fomething  inclining  towards  the  central  billet ; 
and  on  the  tops  of  thele  another  floor  is  laid  in  a horizontal  di- 
reftion,  but  of  Ihorter  billets,  as  the  whole  is,  when  tinillied, 
to  form  a cone. 

The  fecond  method  of  building  the  flacks  for  making  char- 
coal is  performed  in  this  manner  : A long  pole  is  eredted  in  the 
ccnlre  of  the  area  alx)ve  del'cribed,  and  feveral  flnall  billets 
ranged  round  the  p(>lc  on  their  ends  : the  interltices  between 
thele  billets  and  the  pole  Is  filled  with  dry  brnflt-wood,  then  a 
floor  is  hid,  on  that  a llage  in  a reclining  pofitlon,  and  on  that 
a fecond  floor,  &c.  in  the  fame  manner  as  deferibed  above ; but 
in  the  lower  floor  there  is  a billet  larger  and  longer  than  the  red, 
extending  from  the  central  pole  to  fome  diftance  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle. 

The  third  mcthcjd  is  this  ; A chimney,  or  aperture  of  a 
fquarc  form,  is  built  with  billets  in  the  centre,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  ; and  round  thel'c,  floors  and  inclined  ftages  are 
ere61ed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  flacks  above  del'cribed, 
except  that  the  bafe  of  this,  inltead  of  being  circular  like  the 
others,  is  fquarc  ; and  the  whole  flack,  when  completed,  forms 
a pyramid. 

The  flack  of  either  form  being  thus  finilhed,  is  coated  over 
with  turf,  and  the  furface  plaftcred  with  a mixture  of  earth  and 
charcoal-duft  well  tempered  together.  The  next  operation  is 
the  fetting  the  flack  on  fire.  In  order  to  this,  if  it  be  formed 
according  to  the  firfl  conftru^lion,  the  central  billet  in  the  up- 
}>cr  ftage  is  drawn  out,  and  fome  pieces  of  very  dry  and  com- 
buftible  wood  arc  placed  in  the  void  fpace,  calle<l,  by  workmen, 
the  chimney,  and  fire  is  fet  to  thefe  pieces.  If  the  flack  be  built  ’ 
according  to  the  fecond  conrtmC'tion,  the  central  pole  is  drawn 
out,  together  with  the  large  horizontal  billet  above  deferibed  j 
aiul  the  void  fpace  (K-.cupie<l  by  the  latter  being  filled  with  j)ieccs 
of  very  <lry  combuflibie  wood,  the  fire  is  ajiplied  to  it  at  the 
bafe  of  the  flack.  With  regard  to  the  third  conllruftion,  the 
fquare  ajicrture  or  chimney  is  filled  with  fmall  j)ieces  of  very 
dry  wood,  and  the  fire  apjdicd  to  it  at  the  top  or  apex  of  the 
pyramidal  llack.  When  the  flack  is  fet  on  fire,  either  at  the 
top  or  bottom,  the  greateft  atlcntiim  is  neceflary  in  the  work- 
tnan  ; for  in  the  proper  management  of  the  fire  the  chief  dilfi- 
culty  attending  the  art  of  making  good  charcoal  conlills.  In 
order  to  this,  care  is  taken,  as  loon  as  the  flame  begins  to  illue 
fome  height  above  the  chimney,  that  the  aperture  be  covered 
tyilh  a piece  of  turf,  but  not  fu  dole  as  to  hinder  the  I'moke 
Iroin  palling  out ; and  whenever  the  linoke  ajq’ears  to  iliue  very 


thick  from  any  part  of  the  pile,  the  aperture  mufl  be  covered 
with  a mixture  of  earth  and  charcoal  dull.  At  the  fame  time, 
as  it  is  nccefl'ary  that  e^■ery'  part  of  the  flack  Ihould  be  equally 
burnt,  it  will  be  requifite  for  the  workman  to  open  vents  in  one 
part  and  fhut  thejn  in  another.  In  this  manner  the  tire  muit 
be  kept  uj5  till  the  charcoal  be  fulhciently  burnt,  which  wall 
happen  in  about  two  days  and  a half,  if  the  wood  be  dry  ; but 
if  green,  the  operation  will  not  be  finilhed  in  lefs  than  three 
days.  When  the  charcoal  is  thought  to  be  fufficiently  burnt, 
which  is  eafily  known  from  the  appearance  of  the  fmoke,  and 
the  flames  no  longer  ifl'uing  With  impetuolity  through  the  vents  ; 
all  the  apertures  are  to  be  clofed  np  very  carefully  with  a mix- 
ture of  earth  and  charcoal-dufr,  which,  by  excluding  all  accels 
of  the  external  air,  prevents  the  coals  from  being  any  further 
confumed,  and  the  tire  goes  out  of  itl'elf.  In  this  condition  it 
is  luft'ered  to  remain,  till  the  whole  is  fufficiently  cooled  j when 
the  cover  is  removed,  and  the  charcoal  is  taken  away.  If  the 
whole  procefs  is  Ikilfully  managed,  the  coals  will  exaftly  retain 
the  figure  of  the  pieces  of  wood  : fome  are  laid  to  have  been  fo 
dexterous  as  to  char  an  arrow  without  altering  even  the  figure  of 
the  feather. 

There  are  confiderable  d'lfl'erences  In  the  coals  of  different  ve- 
getables, in  regard  to  their  habitude  to  fire : the  very  light  coals 
of  linen,  cotton,  fome  fungi,  &c.  readily  catch  tire  from  a 
fpark,  and  loon  burn  out ; the  more  denfe  ones  of  woods,  and 
roots  are  let  on  fire  more  difficultly,  and  burn  mor^flowly : the 
coals  of  the  black  beiT)' -bearing  alder,  of  the  hazel,  the  wil- 
low, and  the  lime-tree,  are  laid  to  anfwer  beft  for  the  making 
of  gunpowder  and  other  pyrotechnical  compolitions,  perhajis 
from  their  being  eafily  inflammable  : for  the  redudlion  of  me- 
tallic calces  thole  of  the  heavier  woods,  as  the  oak  and  the 
beech,  are  preferable,  thel'e  leeining  to  contain  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  phlogiflic  principle,  ami  that  perhaps  in  a more 
fixed  flate  : confideredas  common  fuel,  thole  of  the  heavy  woi.xlt* 
give  the  greatell  heat,  aivl  require  the  molt  plentiful  I'upply  of 
air  to  keep  them  burning ; Ihofe  of  thQ  light  woods  prel'ervc  a 
glowing  heat,  without  much  draught  of  air,  till  the  coals  them- 
fclves  are  confumed ; the  bark  commonly  crackles  and  flies 
about  in  burning,  which  the  coal  of  the  wood  Itfelf  very 
feldom  docs. 

Mathematical  intlrument-makcrs,  engravers,  See.  find  char- 
coal of  great  ufe  to  polilh  their  brafs  and  co})per-plates  after 
they  have  been  rubbed  clean  with  powdered  jmmlce-lloue. 
Plates  of  honi  are  polifliable  in  the  fame  way,  and  a glofs  may 
be  afterwards  given  with  tripoli.  The  coals  of  difl'erent  fub- 
llanccs  are  alfo  ufed  as  pigments  ; hence  the  bone-black,  ivory- 
black,  &c.  of  theffiops. 

Charcoal  is  not  I'oluble  in  any  of  the  acids  ; but  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  confiderable  quantities  by  a I'olution  of  h,pjr  fulpburis, 
to  which  it  communicates  a green  colour.  Meltexl  with  colour- 
lels  frits  or  glall'es,  it  gives  a pale  yellow,  dark  yellow,  reddilh,' 
brownifli,  nr  hlackiih  colour,  acvordiiig  as  the  iiiHainmablt 
matter  is  in  greater  or  lei's  proportkm  ; the  phlogillon,  or  iu- 
llaininalile  matter  of  the  coal,  leeining  to  be  the  dircefl  tinging 
I’uliflance.  AVhen  the  pblugiliic  matter  i.s  thus  diiruferl  through 
glal's,  it  is  no  more  atls^teil  by  continued  livong  fire  than  char- 
coal is  when  excluded  from  the  air. 

'^I'he  vapour  ot  burn'uig  chaicoal  is  tour.d  to  lx  highly  noxious, 
being  no  other  tlian  ji.viJ  uir.  rrom  lome  hate  exjxiimenls  it 
appears,  (hat  charcoal  pofleffes  many  exlraontiiiaiy  properties 
altogether  nnl'ul'jic^leil  In  I'urmer  elK'niili*.  It  has  pailieularly 
a great  .illraC-lion  fur  what  is  culle<l  the  pL'lcpylon,  or  rather  lor 
any  kind  of  oily  matter  with  which  other  lubflanccs  may  lx*  I'ul- 
lied  ; lo  that  it  now  proiniles  to  be  very  ulwUil  in  the  arts  in  v;u- 
rious  ways  never  thought  ot  beture. 

Charcoal  has  lately  been  t'eparaled  from  the  iiureft  I'piiit  of 
wine  in  the  pruccis  I'or  making  ether  ; and  by  Al.  I..ivoifier  iS 
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fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  or  elements  of  that 
very  volatile  liquid.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  modem  difco- 
very  concerning  this  fubllancc  is  that  of  Dr.  Pridftley,  who  has 
found  that  I'everal  of  the  metals  may  be  converted  into  charcoal, 
by  palling  the  Beam  of  fpirit  of  wine  over  them  when  red-hot ; 
and  this,  byway  of  dlfbniftion,  he  calls  the  charcoal  of  metals. 
For  farther  particulars  relative  to  charcoal,  fee.  Chemistry. 

CHARDIN  (Sir  John),  a celebrated  traveller,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1643.  His  father,  who  was  a jeweller,  had  him  edu- 
cated in  the  Protellant  religion  ; after  which  he  travelled  into 
Perlia  and  India.  He  traded  in  jewels,  and  died  at  London  in 
1713.  The  account  he  wrote  of  his  travels  is  much  efteemed. 

CHARENTON,  afmalltown,  four  miles  S.  of  Paris  j once 
famous  for  its  Protellant  church  ; and  fcated  on  the  river  Seine. 
Long.  2.  23.  E.  Lat.  48.  45.  N. 

CHARlsS  the  Lydian,  a celebrated  llatuary,  was  the  difci- 
])le  of  Lyfip})us  5 and  made  the  famous  Colofl'us  of  the  fun  in 
the  city  of  Rhodes.  He  llourilhed  288  years  before  Chritt. 

CHARGE,  in  gunnery,  the  quantity  of  powder  and  ball' 
w'herewith  a gun  is  loaded  for  execution.  The  rules  for  charging 
large  pieces  in  war  are.  That  the  piece  be  firft  dean  or  fcoured 
within  fide  ; that  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  be  next  driven 
in  and  rammed  down,  care,  however,  being  taken,  that  the 
powder,  in  ramming,  be  not  bmifed,  becaufe  that  weakens  its 
effeift  j that  a fmall  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  lint,  or  the  like, 
be  rammed  over  it ; and  that  the  ball  or  (hot  be  introduced.  If 
the  ball  be  red-hot,  a tompion,  or  trencher  of  green  wood,  is 
to  be  driven  in  before  it.  The  common  allowance  for  a charge 
of  powder  for  a piece  of  ordnance,  is  half  the  weight  of  the 
ball.  In  the  Britifli  navy,  the  allowance  for  3 2 pounders  is  but 
feven-lixteenths  of  the  weight  of  the  bullet.  But  a late  author 
is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  powder  in  all  Ihip-cannon  whatever 
was  reduced  to  one-third  weight  of  the  ball,  or  even  lefs,  it 
would  be  of  confiderable  advantage,  not  only  by  faving  ammu- 
nition, but  by  keeping  the  guns  cooler  and  quieter,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  effeclually  injuring  the  veflds  of  the  enemy. 
With  the  prefent  allowance  of  powder  the  guns  are  heated,  and 
their  tackle  and  furniture  ftrained  5 and  this  only  to  render  the 
bullets  lefs  efficacious : for  a bullet  which  can  but  juft  pafs 
through  a piece  of  timber,  and  lofes  almoft  all  its  motion 
thereby,  has  a much  better  chance  of  rending  and  frafturing  it, 
than  if  it  pall'es  through  with  a much  greater  velocity. 

Charge,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  figures  reprefented 
on  an  efcutcheon,  by  which  the  bearers  arc  diftinguiffied  from 
one  another  ; and  it  is  to  be  obfen'cd,  that  too  many  charges  are 
not  fo  honourable  as  fewer. 

Charge  of  Lead,  the  quantity  of  36  pig.s.  ' See  Pig. 

To  Charge,  in  the  mllitar}'  language,  is  to  attack  the  enemy 
Colleflively  either  with  horfe  or  foot. 

Char(;e,  in  law,  denotes  the  inftnuSllons  given  to  the  grand 
jury,  with  refpecl  to  the  articles  of  their  im]uiry,  by  the  judge 
who  prefides  on  the  bench.  It  alfo  fignifies  a thing  done  that 
bir.deth  him  v/ho  doth  it  j and  ^///charge  is  the  removal  of  that 
charge.  Lands  may  be  charged  in  various  ways  ; as,  by  grant 
lit  rent  out  of  it,  by  ftatutes,  judgments,  conditions,  warran- 
tifts,  ?cc. 

Charge,  or  rather  Overcharge,  in  painting,  is  an  exagge- 
rated reprefentation  of  any  jicrfon  ; wherein  the  likenefs  is 
pref'erved,  but  at  the  fame  time  ridiculed.  Few  painters  have 
the  genius  neccifary  to  fucceed  in  thefe  charges  : the  methixi  is, 
tofeleCl  and  heighten  fomething  already  amifs  in  the  face,  whe- 
ther by  way  of  defe<5t,  or  redundancy  : for  inftance,  if  Nature 
has  given  a man  a nofe  a little  larger  than  ordinary,  the  painter 
falls  in  with  her,  and  makes  the  nofe  extravagantly  long  ; or  if 
the  nofe  be  naturally  too  ftiort,  in  the  painting  it  will  be  a mere 
itump  i and  thus  of  the  other  parts. 

CHARGED,  in  heraldry,  a Ihicld  carrying  fomc  imprefs  or 


figure.  Is  faid  to  be  charged  therewith  j fo  alfo,  when  one 
bearing,  or  charge,  has  another  figure  added  upon  it,  it  is  pro- 
perly laid  to  be  charged. 

Charged,  in  eledbrical  experiments,  is  when  a vial,  pane  of 
glafs,  or  other  eledlric  fubftance,  properly  coated  on  both  fides, 
has  a quantity  of  eleftricity  communicated  to  it  ; in  which 
cafe  the  one  fide  is  always  eledlrified  politively,  and  the  other  ' 
negatively. 

CHARIOT,  a half  coach,  having  only  a feat  behind.  See 
Coach.  The  chariots  of  the  ancients,  chielly  ufed  in  war, 
were  called  by  the  feveral  names  higa;,  trig^r,  8cc.  according  to 
the  number  of  horfes  applied  to  draw  them.  Ever}-  chariot' 
carried  two  men,  who  were  probably  the  warrior  and  the  cha- 
rioteer ; and  we  read  of  (cvcial  men  of  note  and  valour  em- 
ployed in  driving  the  chariot.  When  the  warriors  came  to  en- 
counter in  clofe  fight,  they  alighted  out  of  the  chariot,  and 
fought  on  foot ; but  when  they  were  weary,  which  ofieri  hap 
pened  by  rcafon  of  their  armour,  they  retired  into  their  cha- 
riots, and  thence  annoyed  th,eir  enemies  with  darts  and  miffive 
weapons.  Thefe  chariots  were  made  fo  ftrong,  that  they  lafted 
for  feveral  generations.  But  befides  this  fort,  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  the  errm/r  yiiA-u/i,  or  chariots  armed  with  hooks, 
or  feythes,  with  which  whole  ranks  of  foldiers  were  cut  off  to- 
gether, if  they  had  not  the  art  of  avoiding  the  danger ; thefe 
were  not  only  ufed  by  the  Perfians,  Syrians,  Eg}''ptians,  &c.  but 
we  find  them  among  the  ancient  Britons  j and  notwithftanding 
the  imperfeft  ftate  of  fome  of  the  moft  neceffary  arts  among 
the  latter  before  the  invafionof  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  that 
they  had  war-chariots  in  great  abundance.  By  the  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftorians,  thefe  chariots  aredeferibed  by  the  fix  follow- 
ing names  : viz,  Benna,  Petoritum,  Currus,  or  Carrus,  Covi- 
nus,  Effedum,  and  Rheda. 

Chariots,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  were  fometimes  con- 
fecrated  to  the  fun  ; and  the  feripture  obferves,  that  Jofiah 
burnt  thofe  which  had  been  offered  up  to  the  fun  by  the  king’s 
predeceffors.  This  fuperftitious  cuftom  was  an  imitation  of  tha 
heathens,  and  principally  of  the  Perfians,  who  had  horfes  and 
chariots  confecrated  in  honour  of  the  fun.  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon, and  Quintus  Curtius,'fpeak  of  white  chariots,  crowned, 
which  were  confecrated  to  the  fun,  among  the  Perfrans,  who 
in  their  ceremonies  drew  them ’by  white  hories  confecrated  to 
the  fame  luminary. 

Triumphal  Charjot,  was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  Reman  celebration  of  a vitlpry.  The  Roman  triumphal 
chariot  was  generally  made  of  ivory,  round  like  a tower,  or  ra- 
ther of  a cylindrical  figure.  It  was  fometimes  gilt  at  the  top, 
and  ornamented  with  crowns  3 and  to  reprefent  a vidlory  more 
naturally,  they  ufed  to  ftain  it  wi'.h  blood.  It  was  ufually 
drawn  by  four  white  horfes  5 but  oftentimes  by  lions,  elephants, 
tigers,  bears,  leopards,  dogs,  he. 

CHARISIA,  in  the  heathen  theology,  awake,  or  night-fef- 
tival,  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  graces.  It  continued  the 
whole  night,  moft  of  which  time  was  fpent  in  dancing  3 after 
which,  cakes  made  of  yellow  ftower  mixed  with  honey,  and 
other  fweetmeats,  were  diftributed  among  the  aflillants.  Cha- 
rifia  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  the  fweetmeats  ufed  on 
fuch  occafions. 

CHARISIUS,  In  the  heathen  theology,  a furname  given  to 
Jujiiter.  d heword  is  derived  from  gratia,  “ grace”  or 

“ favour  3”  he  being  the  God  by  whofe  influence  men  obtain 
the  . favour  and  afl’ciftion  of  one  another.  On  this  account 
the  Greeks  ufed,  at  their  meals,  to  make  a libation  or  cup  to 
Jupiter  Charifius. 

CHARISTIA,  afeftivalof  the  ancient  Romans,  celebrated 
In  the  month  of  February,  wherein  the  relations  by  blood  and 
marriage,  met,  in  order  to  prefci-ve  a good  correljiondence  3 and 
that  if  there  happened  to  be  any  difference  among  them,  it 
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!Ti:'’ht  he  tfie  more  eafily  accommodaterl,  by  the  good  humour 
and  mirth  oh  the  entertainment.  Ovid.  Fuji.  1.617. 

CriARlSTICARY,  commendaiory,  or  donatory,  a perfon 
to  whom  is  given  the  en  joyment  of  the  revenues  of  a monaftery, 
hofpita!,  or  benetice.  I'he  Charilticaries  among  the  Greeks, 
were  a kind  of  donatories,  or  commendalories,  who  enjoyed  all 
the  revenues  of  hofpitals  and  monafteries,  without  giving  an 
account  thereof  to  any  perfon.  The  original  of  this  abnfe  is 
referred  to  the  Iconoclaltae,  particularly  Conllantine  Coprony- 
mus,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  monks,  whofe  monalleries  he 
gave  awav  to  llrangers.  In  after. times,  the  emperors  and  pa- 
triarchs gave  many  to  peojile  of  quality,  not  by  way  of  gift  to 
reap  any  temporal  advantage  from  them,  but  to  repair,  beau- 
tify, and  patronize  them.  At  length  avarice  crept  in,  and 
thole  in  good  condition  were  given  away,  efpecially  fuch  as 
were  rich  ; aitd  at  lall;  they  were  all  given  away,  rich  and  poor, 
thole  of  men  and  of  women,  and  that  to  laymen  and  married 
men. 

CHARITY,  among  divines,  one  of  the  three  grand  theolo- 
gical virtues,  confifting  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour, or  the  habit  and  difpolition  of  loving  God  with  all  our 
hearts,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves.  Charity  is  alfo  uled  for 
the  etietl;  of  a moral  virtue,  which  confifts  in  fupplying  the  ne- 
cellities  of  others,  whether  with  money,  counfel,  affiftance,  or 
the  like. 

As  pecuniary  relief  is  generally  the  moft  efficacious,  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  from  which  we  are  moft  apt  to  excufe  our- 
felves, this  branch  of  the  duty  merits  particular  illuftration ; 
and  a better  cannot  be  ofi'ered  than  that  which  we  find  in  the 
elegant  Moral  Syjtem  of  Archdeacon  Paley.  Whether  pity  be 
an  inftinft  or  a habit,  it  is  in  faft  a property  of  our  nature, 
which  God  has  appointed  ; and  the  final  caufe  for  which  it  was 
appointed,  is  to  afford  to  the  miferable,  in  the  compailion  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  a remedy  for  thofe  inequalities  and  dlftreffes 
which  God  forefaw  that  many  muft  be  expofed  to,  under  every 
general  rule  for  the  diftribution  of  property. 

Charity  Schools,  are  fehbols  erebled  and  maintained  in  va- 
rious pariflies  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants, 
for  teaching  poor  children  to  read,  write,  and  other  necefl'aiy 
parts  of  education.  See  School. 

Brothers  of  Charity,  a fort  of  religious  hofpltallers,  founded 
about  the  year  1297,  fince  denominated  Billetins.  They  took 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  fcapulary,  making  three 
ufual  vows,  but  without  begging.  Brothers  of  Charity  allb 
denote  an  order  of  hofpitallers,  ftill  fubfifting  in  Romiffi  coun- 
tries, whofe  bufinefs  is  to  attend  the  fick  poor,  and  minifter  to 
them  both  fpiritual  and  temporal  fuccour.  They  are  all  lay- 
men, except  a few  priefts,  for  adminiftering  the  facraments  to 
the  fick  in  their  hoipitals.  The  brothers  of  charity  ufually  cul- 
tivate botany,  pharmacy,  furgery,  and  chemiftiy',  which  they 
pratlife  with  utility.  They  were  firft  founded  at  Granada,  by 
St.  Johnde  Dieu ; and  a fecond  eftabliffiment  was  made  at  Ma- 
drid in  the  year  155,5  : the  order  was  confirmed  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.  in  1572  : Gregory  XIV.  forbad  them  to  take  holy 
orders  ; but  by  leave  of  Paul  V.  in  1609,  a few  of  the  brothers 
might  be  admitted  to  orders.  In  1619  they  were  exempted  from 
the  jurildiilion  of  the  bifliop.  Thole  of  Spain  are  feparated 
from  the  reftj  and  they,  as  well  as  the  brothers  of  charity 
in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy,  have  their  diftindt  generals, 
who  refide  at  Rome.  They  were  introduced  into  P’rance  by 
Mary  of  Medicis  in  j6or,  and  built  a fine  hofpital  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain. 

Charity  of  St.  Hippolitus,  a religious  congregation  founded 
about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  by  one  Bernardin  Alvarez, 
a Mexican,  in  honour  of  St.  Hippolitus  the  martyr,  patron  of 
the  city  of  Mexico;  and  approved  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

Charity  of  our  Lady,  in  church-hiftory,  a religious  order 
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in  France,  wWch,  though  charity  was  the  principal  motive  of 
their  union,  grew  in  length  of  time  fo  dilbrderly  and  irregular, 
that  their  order  dwindled,  and  at  laft  became  extinbt.  Before 
the  French  revolution  there  was  at  Paris  a religious  order  of 
women,  called  7iuns  bofpitallers  of  the  charity  of  our  lady.  The 
religious  of  this  hofpital  were  by  vow  obliged  to  adminifter  to 
the  necelfities  of  the  })oor  and  the  fick,  but  thofe  only  women. 

CHARLATAN,  or  Charletan,  fignifies  an  empiric  or 
quack,  who  retails  his  medicines  on  a public  ftage,  and  draw's 
people  about  him  with  his  buflboneries,  feats  of  activity,  &c. 
The  word,  according  to  Calepine,  comes  from  the  Italian  rrrt;- 
tano ; of  Cctretian,  a town  near  Spoletto  in  Italy,  where  thefe 
impoftors  are  laid  to  have  firft  rifeii.  Menage  derives  it 
from  ciarlatano,  and  that  from  circulatorius,  of  circulator,  a 
quack. 

CH7VRLEMONT,  a town  of  the  province  of  Namur  in  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  about  18  miles  Ibuth  of  Namur.  E.  long. 
4.  40.  N.  lat.  50.  10. 

Charlemont  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  of  Ireland,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Blackwater,  in  the  county  of.  Armagh,  and 
province  of  Ulfter,  about  fix  miles-  fouth-eaft  of  Dungannon. 
W.  long.  6.  50.  N.  lat.  50.  16. 

CHARLEROY,  a ftrong  town  In  the  province  of  Namur 
in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands-,  fituated  on  the  river  Sarabre„ 
about  19  miles  weft  of  Namur.  E.  long.  4.  20.  N.  lat. 

50-  -?o- 

CHARLES  Martel,  a renowned  conqueror  in  the  early 
annals  of  France.  Pie  depofed  and  reftored  Chllperic  king  of 
France  ; and  had  the  entire  government  of  the  kingdom,,  once 
with  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  afterwards  as  duke  of 
France ; but  he  would  not  accept  the  crown.  He  died  regret- 
ted, in  741. 

CHARLES’s-cape,  a promontory  of  Virginia,  In  North - 
America,  forming  the  northern  head-land  of  the  ftrait  that 
enters  the  bay  of  Chefapeak. 

CuARLEs's-Pbr/,  a fortrefs  in  the  county  of  Gorke,  and 
province  of  Munfter,  in  Ireland,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  Kin- 
fale  harbour.  W.  long.  8.  20.  and  N.  lat.  51,.  21. 

Charleston-,  or  Obarlcfcnvn,  the  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  N.  America.  It  has  a commodious  and  fecure  har- 
bour, and  is  a place  of  good  trade..  The  public  buildings  are, 
an  exchange,  a ftate-houfe,  an  armour)’,  and  a poor-houfe.  In 
J7S7,  there  were  1600  houfes,  9600  white  inhabitants,  and 
5400  negroes.  It  is  feated  on  a peniufula  formed  by  the  rivers 
Aftiley  and  Cooper,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  for  ftiips 
of  burden  20  miles  above  the  town  ; and  the  rivers  are  adorned 
w'ith  beautiful  plantations,  and  fine  walks,  interfperfed  w'ith 
rows  of  trees,  which  make  this  town  very  agreeable.  W.  long. 
79.  50.  N.  lat.  52.  50. 


CiiARLEs’s-/P'rz7«,  in  aftronomy,  feven  ftars  In  the  conftel- 
lation  called  nrfa  major,  or  the  Great  Bear. 

CHARLETON,  an  illand  at  the  bottom  of  Hudfon’s  ba)'. 
In  North  America,  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain.  W.  long.  80.  o. 
N.  lat.  52.  30. 

Charleton  (Walter),  a learned  Englllh  phyfician,  born 
In  1619,  was  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  and  Charles 
II.  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  royal  Ibciety,  and  prefident 
of  the  college  of  jihyticians.  He  wrote  on  various  fubjefts  ; 
but  at  laft  his  narrow  clrcmullances  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the 
iiland  of  Jerfey,  where  he  died  iu  1707. 

CPL\RLOCIv,  the  EnglHh  name  of  the  Raphaxiis;  It 
is  a very  troublelbme  weed  among  corn,  being  more  frequent 
than,  almotl  any  other.  I’here  are  two  principal  kinds  of  it 
the  one  with  a yellow  ilower,  the  other  with  a white.  Some 
fields  are  particularly  fubjceft  to  be  over-run  with  it,  efpecially 
thofe  whii-li  have  been  manured  with  cow-dung  alone,  that  being 
manure  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  it,  The  farmers  iii.. 
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ibme  places  are  fo  feuiible  uf  this,  that  they  always  mix  horfe- 
dung  with  their  cow-dung,  when  they  ule  it  for  arable  land. 
When  barley,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  is  infcfled  with  this  weed  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  endanger  the  crop,  it  is  a verj'  good  method 
to  mow  down  the  charlock  in  May,  when  it  is  in  flower,  cut- 
ting it  fp  low  as  juft  to  take  oft  the  tops  of  the  leaves  of  bar 
ley  with  it.  By  this  means  the  barley  will  get  up  above  the 
weed;  and  people  have  got  four  quarters  of  grain  from  an  acre 
of  fuch  land  as  would  have  _fcarce  yielded  any  thing  without 
this  expedient,  ■\^''here  any  land  is  particularly  fubjeft  to 
this  weed,  the  beft  method  is  to  fow  it  with  grafs-feed,  and 
make  a pallure  of  it;  for  then  the  plant  will  not  be  troublc- 
fome,  as  it  never  grows  where  there  is  a coat  of  grafs  upon  the 
ground. 

Qui'cn  CHARLOTTE’S  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea, 
firft  difeovered  by  captain  Wallis  in  the  Dolphin,  in  1767,  who 
took  pollellion  of  it  in  the  name  of  King  George  III.  Here  is 
good  Avater,  and  plenty  of  cocoa-nuts,  palm -nuts,  and  feurAy- 
grafs.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a middle  ftature,  and  dark  com- 
j)lexion,  with  Jong  hair  hanging  over  their  Ihoulders ; the 
men  are  Avell  made,  and  the  Avomen  handfome ; their  cloathing 
is  a kind  of  coarle  cloth,  or  matting,  which  they  fallen  about 
their  waifts. 

Qui'en  Chardotte’s  T/lands,  a cluder  of  South-fea  illands, 
■difcoAxred  in  f767  by  captain  Carteret.  He  counted  feven, 
and  there  were  fuppoled  to  be  many  more.  The  inhabitants  of 
thefe  iflands  are  fteferib^  as  extremely  nimble  and  vigorous, 
and  almoft  as  well  qualified  to  live  in  the  water  as  upon  land. 
They  are  very'  warlike  ; for,  upon  a quarrel  Avith  fome  of  cap- 
tain Carteret’c  people,  they  attacked  them  Avith  great  refolu- 
tion ; mortally  wounded  the  mafter  and  three  of  the  failors ; 
AA'ere  not  at  all  intimidated  by  the  fire-arms ; and  at  laft,  not- 
Avithflaeding  the  averfion  of  captain  Carteret  to  Ihed  blood,  he 
was  obliged  to  fecure  the  watering-places  by  firing  grape-fhot 
into  the  woods,  which  deflroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thele  iflands  lie  in  S.  lat.  ii.  E.  long.  164.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Santa  Cruz  of  Mandana,  who  died  there 
in 

CHARM,  a term  derived  from  the  Latin  carmen,  “ a verfe;” 
and  ufed  to  denote  a magic  power,  or  fpell,  by  which,  with  the 
alliltance  of  the  devil,  forcerers  and  witches  Avere  fuppofed  to 
do  wonderful  things,  far  furpalfing  the  power  of  nature. 

CHARNEL,  or  Chaunel-house,  a kind  of  portico,  or 
gallery,  uf.ially  in  or  near  a church-yard,  over  w'hich  were 
anciently  laid  the  bones  of  the  dead,  after  the  flefh  Avas  wholly 
confumed.  Charnel-houfes  are  now  ufually  adjoining  to  the 
church. 

CHARON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Erebus  and  Nox, 
whole  office  Avas  to  ferry  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  over  the  wa- 
ters of  Acheron,  for  Avhich  each  foul  was  to  pay  a piece  of 
money.  For  this  reafon  the  Pagans  had  a cuftom  of  putting  a 
})iece  of  money  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  fomething  to  pay  Charon  for  their  pafi'age. 

CHARONDA6,  a celebrated  legiflator  of  the  Thurians, 
and  a native  of  Cathnea  in  Sicily,  ftourilhed  446  years  before 
Chrift.  He  forbad  any  perfon’s  appearing  armed  in  the  public 
aflemblies  of  the  nation ; but  one  day  going  thither  in  hafte, 
without  thinking  of  his  fword,  he  was  no  fooncr  made  to  ob- 
ferve  his  iniflake  than  he  ran  it  through  his  body. 

CHAROST,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre 
and  late  province  of  Berry,  on  the  river  Arnon,  fix  miles  N.  E. 
of  Iftbudun.  E.  long.  2.  10.  N.  lat.  47.  i. 

CHAllOUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  former  Bourbonnois, 
feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river  Sioulle.  E.  long.  3.  ijj 
N.  lat.  46.  10. 

CHARPENTIER  (Francis),  dean  of  the  French  academy, 
was  born  in  1620.  His  early  capacity  inclined  his  friends  to 


educate  him  for  the  bar ; but  he  was  much  more  delighted  with 
the  ftudy  of  languages  and  of  antiquity  than  of  the  law ; and 
preferred  repofe  to  tumult.  M.  Colbert  made  ufe  of  him  in 
eftablilhing  his  new  academy  of  medals  and  inferiptions  j and 
no  perfon  of  that  learned  fociety  contributed  more  than  himfelf 
toAvard  that  noble  feries  of  medals  which  Avere  ftnick  on  the 
confiderable  events  that  diftinguilhed  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  publifhed  feveral  works,  which  were  all  well  received ; and 
died  in  170a. 

CFIARR,  in  ichthyology.  SccSalmo. 

CHARRON  (Peter),  the  author  of  a book  intitled  Of 
Wifdom,  which  gained  him  great  reputation,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1541.  After  being  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris  for  five  or  fix  years,  he  applied  himfelf  to  divinity;  and 
became  fo  great  a preacher,  that  the  bilFops  of  feveral  diocefes 
offered  him  the  highert  dignities  in  their  gift.  He  died  at 
Paris,  fuddenly  in  the  ftreet,  November  16,  1603. 

CHART,  or  Sea-chakt,  an  hydrographical  map,  or  a 
projedfion  of  fome  part  of  tire  earth's  fuperficies  in  flano,  for 
the  ufe  of  navigator's.  Charts  difi'er  very  confiderably  from 
geographical  or  land-maps,  Avhich  are  of  no  ufe  in  navigation. 
Nor  are  fea  charts  all  of  the  fame  kind,  fome  being  what  Ave 
call  plane-charts,  others  mercator-charts,  and  others  globular 
charts. 

Plane  Chart,  is  a reprefentation  of  fome  part  of  the  fuper- 
ficies of  the  terraqueous  globe,  in  which  the  meridians  are 
fuppofed  piarallel  to  each  other,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal 
diltances,  and  confequently  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude every  Avhere  equal  to  each  other.  See  Plane  Chart. 

Mercator  s Chart,  is  that  Avhere  the  meridians  are  ftraight 
lines,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  equidiftant ; the  parallels  are 
alfo  ftraight  lines,  and  parallel  to  each  other  ; but  the  diftance 
between  them  increafes  from  the  equinodlial  towards  either 
pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  to  the  radius. 
See  Naa'igation. 

Globular  Chart,  a meridional  projedlion,  wherein  the  dif- 
tance of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  upon  which 
the  proje6lion  is  made,  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  the  fine  of 
the  angle  45®.  This  projeibion  comes  the  neareft  of  all  to  the 
nature  of  the  globe,  becaule  the  meridians  therein  are  placed 
at  equal  diftances ; the  parallels  alfo  are  nearly  equidiftant,  and ' 
confequently  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  have  their  proper 
proportion  of  magnitude,  diftance,  and  fituation,  nearly  the 
fame  as  on  the  globe  itfelf.  See  Globular  ProjeBion. 

Hijlorical  Chart.  A very  excellent  chart  of  hiftory  has  been 
publilhed  by  Dr.  Prieftley. 

Hydrographic  Charts,  flieets  of  large  paper,  whereon  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  land  and  fea  are  deferibed,  with  their  re- 
fpedlive  coafts,  harbours,  founds,  flats,  rocks,  fhelves,  fands, 
&c.  together  with  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each  place,  and 
the  points  of  the  compafs.  See  Mercator’s  Chart. 

Sdenographic  Charts,  particular  deferiptions  of  the  fpots, 
appearances,  and  maculae  of  the  moon.  See  Astronomy. 

Topographic  Charts,  draughts  of  fome  fmall  parts  of  the 
earth  only,  or  of  fome  particular  places,  without  regard  to  its 
relative  fituation,  as  London,  York,  &c. 

CHARTA,  or  Carta,  primarily  fignifies  a fort  of  paper 
made  of  the  papyrus  or  bihlus.  See  Paper,  and  Char- 
ter. 

Charta  Emporetka,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  a kind  of  paper 
made  very  foft  and  porous,  ufed  for  filtering  tindlures  and  other 
fluids  through.  Sec  Filtration. 

Charta  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  ancient  cuftoms  for  a charter,  o^ 
deed  in  writing.  Sec  Charter. 

Magna  Charta,  the  great  ch.arter  of  the  liberties  of  Britain, 
and  the  bafis  of  our  laws  and  privileges.  This  charter  may  be 
faid  to  derive  its  origin  from  king  Inward  the  Confeilbr,  wh» 
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granted  fevcral  privileges  to  the  church  and  ftate  by  charter : 
thcle  liberties  and  privileges  were  alfo  granted  and  confirmed 
by  king  Henry  I.  by  a celebrated  great  charter  now  loft  j but 
which  was  confirmed  or  rc-ena6ted  by  king  Henry  II.  and  king 
John.  Henry  III.  the  lucceflbr  of  this  laft  prince,  after  hav- 
ing caufed  12  men  to  make  inquiries  into  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  granted  a new  charter;  which 
was  the  fame  as  the  prefent  magna  charta.  This  he  feveral 
times  confirmed,  and  as  often  broke;  till,  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  reign,  he  went  to  Weftminfter-hall,  and  there,  in' prefence 
of  the  nobility  and  bithops,  who  held  lighted  candles  in  their 
hands,  magna  charta  was  read,  the  king  all  the  time  holding 
his  hand  to  his  breaft,  and  at  laft  folemnly  fwearing  faithfully 
and  inviolably  to  obferve  all  the  things  therein  contained,  8cc. 
Then  the  biftiops  extinguifhing  the  candles,  and  throwing  them 
on  the  ground,  they  all  cried  out,  “ Thus  let  him  be  extin- 
guiftied,  and  ftink  in  hell,  who  violates  this  charter.”  It  is 
•obferved,  that,  notwithftanding  the  folemnity  of  this  confir- 
mation, king  Henrj',  the  very  next  year,  again  invaded  the 
rights  of  his  people,  till  the  barons  entered  into  a war  againll 
him ; when,  after  various  fuccefs,  he  confirmed  this  charter, 
and  the  charter  of  the  foreft,  in  the  5 2d  year  of  his  reig-n. 

This  charter  confirmed  many  liberties  of  the  church,  and 
redrefled  many  grievances  incident  to  feodal  tenures,  of  no 
fmall  moment  at  that  time ; though  now,  unlefs  confidered  at- 
tentively and  with  this  retrofpe6t,  they  feem  but  of  trilling 
concern.  But,  befides  thefe  feodal  provifions,  care  was  alfo 
taken  therein  to  proteft  the  fubjeft  againft  other  oj>preflions, 
then  frequently  arifmg  from  unreafonable  amercements,  from 
illegal  diftrelfes  or  other  procefs  for  debts  or  fervices  due  to  the 
crown,  and  from  the  tyrannical  ufe  of  the  prerogative  of  pur- 
veyance and  pre-emption.  It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for 
felony  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  ftill  remains ; prohibited  for 
the  future  the  grants  of  exclufive  fiftieries ; and  the  erection  of 
new  bridges  fo  as  to  opprefs  the  neighbourhood.  With  refpefl 
to  private  rights,  it  eftablilhed  the  teftamentary  power  of  the 
fubjeft  over  part  of  his  perfonal  eftate,  the  reft  being  diftributed 
■among  his  wife  and  children ; it  laid  down  the  law  of  dower, 
as  it  has  continued  ever  fince;  and  prohibited  the  appeals  of 
women,  unlefs  after  the  death  of  their  hulbands.  In  matters 
•of  public  police  and  national  concern,  it  enjoined  an  uniformity 
■of  weights  and  meafures ; gave  new  encouragements  to  com- 
merce, by  the  protection  of  merchant-ftrangers ; and  forbad 
the  alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain.  With  regard  to  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  befides  prohibiting  all  deifials  or  de- 
lays of  it,  it  fixt-d  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Weftminfter, 
that  the  fuitors  might  no  longer  be  haralled  with  following  the 
king’s  perfon  in  all  his  progrefl’es  ; and  at  the  fame  time  brought 
the  trial  of  iflues  home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders,  by 
directing  alfizes  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and  efta- 
blilhing  annual  circuits  : it  alfo  corrected  fome  abufes  then  inci- 
■dent  to  the  trials  by  wager  of  law  and  of  battle ; direCted  the 
regular  awarding  of  inquefts  for  life  or  member  5 prohibited 
■the  king’s  inferior  minifters  from  holding  pleas  of  the  crown, 
or  trying  any  criminal  charge,  whereby  many  forfeitures  might 
otherwife  have  unjnftly  accrued  to  the  exchequer;  and  regulated 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  inferior  tribunals  of  juftice, 
the  county-court,  ftieriff’s  torn,  and  court-leet.  It  confirmed 
and  eftablilhed  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other 
oities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom.  And  laftly 
(which  alone  would  have  merited  the  title  that  it  bears,  of  the 
great  charter),  it  proteCted  every  individual  of  the  nation  in 
tlie  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property, 
unlefs  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
the  law  of  the  land.  This  excellent  charter,  fo  equitable,  and 
beneficial  to  the  fubjeCt,  is  the  molt  ancient  written  law  in  the 
kingdom.  By  the  2jth  Edward  I,  it  is  ordained,  that  it  lhall 


be  taken  as  the  common  law  ; and  by  the  43d  Edward  III.  all 
ftatutes  made  againft  it  are  declared  to  be  void. 

CHARTER,  in  law,  a written  inftrument,  or  evidence  of 
things  aCted  between  one  perfon  and  another.  The  word  char- 
ter comes  from  the  Latin  charta,  anciently  ufed  for  a public 
and  authentic  a6t,  a donation,  contract,  or  the  like ; and  from 
the  Greek  x^P‘^>  “ thick  paper"  or  “ palteboard,”  whereon 
public  afts  were  woiit  to  be  written.  Britton  divides  charters 
into  thofe  of  the  king,  and  thofe  of  private  perfons.  i.  Char- 
ters of  the  king,  are  thofe  whereby  the  king  paffeth  any  grant 
to  any  perfon  or  body  politic,  as  a charter  of  cxemftmi  of  pri- 
vilege, &:c.  charter  of  pardon,  whereby  a man  is  forgiven  a 
felony,  or  other  offence  committed  againft  the  king’s  crown 
and  dignity;  charter  of  the  foref,  wherein  the  laws  of  the  foreft 
arc  comprifed,  fuch  as  the  charter  of  Canutus,  &c.  2.  Char- 

ters of  private  perfons,  are  deeds  and  mftruments  for  the  con- 
veyance of  lands,  &c.  And  the  purchafer  of  lands  fhall  have 
all  the  charters,  deeds,  and  evidences,  as  incident  to  the  fame, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  title. 

CHARTER.-Gcw£rwOT^«ri  in  America.  See  Colony. 

CHARTER-Afl?/<^,  fuch  land  as  a perlbn  holds  by  charter; 
that  is,  by  evidence  in  writing,  otherwife  called  freehold. 

CHARTERPARTY,  in  commerce,  denotes  the  inftrument 
of  freightage, -or  articles  of  agreement  for  the  hire  of  a veffel. 
See  Freight,  &c.  The  charteqiarty  is  to  be  in  writing;  and 
to  be  figned  both  by  the  proprietor  or  the  mafter  of  the  ftiip, 
and  the  merchant  who  freights  it.  It  is  to  contain  the  name 
and  the  burden  of  the  veiled ; the  names  of  the  mafter  and 
the  freighter ; the  price  or  rate  of  freight ; and  the  time  of 
loading  and  unloading;  and  the  other  conditions  agreed  on. 
It  is  properly  a deed,  or  policy,  whereby  the  mafter  or  propri- 
etor of  the  vefl'el  engages  to  furnilh  Immediately  a tight  found 
vefl'el,  well  equipped,  caulked,  and  flopped,  provided  with  an- 
chors, fails,  cordage,  and  all  other  furniture  to  make  the  voyage 
required,  as  equipage,  hands,  vicluals,  and  other  munitions ; in 
confideration  of  a certain  fum  to  be  paid  by  the  merchant  for 
the  freight.  Laftly,  the  ftiip  with  all  its  furniture,  and  the 
cargo,  are  refpeftively  fubjefted  to  the  conditions  .of  the  char- 
terparty.  The  ckarierpariy  differs  from  a bill  of  lading,  in  that 
the  firft  is  for  the  entire  freight,  or  lading,  and  that  both  for 
going  and  returning ; whereas  the  latter  is  only  for  a part  of 
the  freight,  or  at  moft  only  for  the  voyage  one  way.  Boyer 
fays,  the  woi'd  comes  from  hence,  that  per  medium  charta  inci- 
dchatur,  et  fic  fiebat  charta  partita  ; becaufe,  in  the  time  when 
notaries  were  lefs  common,  there  was  only  one  inftrument  for 
both  parties  : this  they  cut  in  two,  and  gave  each  his  portion  ; 
joining  them  together  at  their  return,  to  know  If  each  had  done 
his  part.  This  he  obferves  to  have  feen  pra6lifed  in  his  time  j 
agreeable  to  the  method  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  ftipu- 
lations,  ufed  to  break  a ftaft',  each  party  retaining  a moiety 
thereof  as  a mark. 

CHARTOPHYLAX,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  the  church 
of  Conltantinople,  who  attends  at  the  door  of  the  rails  when 
the  facrament  is  adminiftered,  and  gives  notice  to  the  priefts  to 
come  to  the  holy  table.  He  reprefents  the  patriarch  upon  the 
bench,  tries  all  ecclcfiaftical  caufes,  keeps  all  the  marriage  re- 
gifters,  aflifts  at  the  confecration  of  bithops,  and  prefenls  the 
bifliop  elc6t  at  the  folemnity,  an<l  likewife  all  other  fubordinate 
clergy.  This  oftice  refembles  in  tome  lliape  lliat  ol  the  biblio- 
tbecurius  at  Rome. 

CH.AUTRKS,  an  ancient  and  confidcrable  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  liure  and  laiirc  and  late  province  of 
Bcauce.  It  is  the  cpif:opal  fee  of  the  department,  and,  before 
the  abolition  of  nobility  in  France,  gave  title  to  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Here  is  a general  holpital,  and  another 
fur  120  blind  perfons.  The  cathedral  is  one  , of  the  fineft  in 
Trance,  and  its  ftceple  much  admired.  The  principal  trade 
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>n.  Jt  is  featecl  on  the  river  Eure,  4^5  miles  S.  W. 

ot  Paris.  E.  lonjr.  i.  34.  N.  lat.  48.  27. 

CH.SETREl 'SE,  or  CiiARTRKUSK-nRAND,  a celebrated 
monalteiA’,  the  capital  of  all  the  convents  of  the  Carthufian 
monh.s.  liiuatecl  on  a lleep  rock  In  the  middle  of  a large  forelt 
of  fir-trees,  about  feven  miles  N.  E.  of  Grenoble,  in  the  for- 
mer province  of  Dauphiny  in  France.  E.  long.  9.  5.  N.  lat. 
41.  20.  (See  Carthusians.)  From  this  mother-convent, 
all  the  others  of  the  fame  orckr  take  their  names;  among 
which  was  the  Churtreul'e  of  London,  commonly  called  the 
Charterhoufe,  now  converted  into  an  hofpital,  and  endowed 
with  a revenue  of  600I.  per  ann.  Here  are  maintained  80  de- 
cayed gentlemen,  not  under  50  years  of  age;  alfp  40  boys  are 
educated  and  fitted  either  for  the  univerfity  or  trades.  Tliofe 
fent  to  the  univerfity  have  an  exhibition  of  20I.  a-year  for  eight 
years ; and  have  an  Immediate  title  to  nine  church  livings  in 
the  gift  of  the  governors  of  the  hofpital,  who  are  fixteen  in 
number,  all  perfons  of  the  firll  difiinelion,  and  take  their  turns 
in  the  nomination  of  penfioners  and  fcholars. 

CHARTULARY,  Chartulakius,  a title  given  to  an 
ancient  officer  in  the  Latin  church,  who  had  the  care  of  char- 
ters and  papers  relating  to  public  affairs.  The  chartulary  pre- 
fided  in  ecclefialtical  judgments,  in  lieu  of  the  pope.  In  the 
Greek  church  the  chartulary  was  called  chartopbylax  ■,  but  his 
office  was  there  much  more  confiderable ; and  fome  even  diftin- 
giulh  the  chartulary  from  the  chartophylax  in  the  Greek  church. 
See  Chartophylax. 

CHARYBDIS,  a whirlpool  in  the  ftraits  of  Meffina,  ac- 
cording to  the  poets ; near  Sicily,  and  oppofite  to  Scylla,  a rock 
on  the  coaft  of  Italy.  'I'hucydides  makes  it  to  be  only  a flrong 
flux  and  reflux  in  the  ffrait,  or  a violent  reciprocation  of  the 
tide,  efpecially  if  the  wind  fets  fouth.  But  on  diving  into 
the  ChaiyLdis,  there  are  found  vaft  gulphs  and  whirlpools 
below,  which  produce  all  the  commotion  on  the  furface  of  the 
water.  Cbaiybdis  is  ufed  by  Horace  to  denote  a rapacious 
proftitute. 

CHASE,  or  Chace,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  a driving  of  cattle  to 
or  from  any  place  ; as  to  a dillrefs,  or  fortlet,  &c. 

Chase,  or  Cbace,  is  alfo  a place  of  retreat  for  deer  and  wild 
beafts ; of  a middle  kind  between  a foreft  and  a park,  being 
ufually  lefs  than  a forefl,  and  not  pofleffed  of  fo  many  privileges  ; 
but  wanting,  e.  g.  courts  of  attachment,  fwinmote,  and  juftice- 
feat.  Yet  it  is  of  a large  extent,  and  flocked  both  with  a greater 
diverfity  of  wild  beafls  or  game,  and  more  keepers  than  a park. 
Cro.mpton  obferves,  that  a forefl  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
fubjeCt,  but  it  forthwith  lofes  its  name,  and  becomes  a ebaje ; 
fince  all  thofe  courts  lofe  their  nature  when  they  come  into 
the  hands  of  a fubjeft ; and  that  none  but  a king  can  make  a 
lord  chief  juflice  in  eyre  of  the  forefl.  See  .Tustice  hi  Eyre. 
Of  the  Englifh  chafes  an  hiftory  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  in 
his  Brit.  Zoolog.  v.  i.  p.  42. 

Chase,  in  the  fea  language,  is  to  purfue  a Ihip;  which  Is 
alfo  called  giving  chafe.  <,S/t’rw-CHASE,  is  when  the  chafer 
follows  the  chafed  a-ilern  direcSlly  upon  the  fame  point  of  the 
compafs.  To  lie  vuitb  a Jhifs  fore-foot  in  a Chase,  is  to  fail 
and  meet  with  her  by  the  nearefl  dHlance ; and  fo  to  crofs 
her  in  her  way,  or  to  come  acrofs  her  fore-foot.  A flilp  is  faid 
to  have  z.  good  chafe,  when  the  is  fo  built  forward  on,  or  a-flern, 
that  file  can  carry  many  guns  to  bear  forwards  or  backwards  ; 
according  to  which  Ihe  is  faid  to  have  a good  forward  or  good 
fern-ebafe. 

CHASE-Gwwr,  are  fuch  whofe  ports  are  cither  In  the  head 
(and  then  they  arc  ufed  in  chafing  of  others) ; or  in  the  flern, 
which  are  only  ufeful  when  they  are  purfued  or  chafed  by  any 
other  fhip. 

Chase  of  a Gun,  is  the  whole  bore  or  length  of  a piece 
taken  withiii-fide. 


Ulld-goofe  Chase,  a term  ufed  to  cxjirefs  a fort  of  racing 
on  horleback  ufed  formerly,  which  refembled  the  flying  of  wild 
geefe;  thofe  birds  generally  going  in  train  one  after  another, 
not  in  confufed  flocks  as  other  buds  do.  In  this  fort  of  race 
the  two  horfes,  after  running  twelvefcore  yards,  had  liberty, 
which  horfe  foever  could  take  the  leading,  to  ride  what  ground 
the  joclcey  pleafed,  the  hindmoft  horfe  being  bound  to  follow 
him  within  a certain  diflance  agreed  on  by  the  articles,  or  elfe 
to  be  whipped  in  by  the  triers  and  judges  who  rode  by ; and 
whichever  horfe  could  diflance  the  other,  won  the  race.  This 
fort  of  racing  was  not  long  In  common  ufe ; for  it  was  found 
inhuman,  and  deflru6live  to  good  horfes,  when  two  fuch  were 
matched  together.  For  in  this  cafe  neither  was  able  to  diflance 
the  other  till  they  were  both  ready  to  fink  under  their  riders  ; 
and  often  two  very  good  horfes  were  both  fpoiled,  and  the  wa- 
gers forced  to  be  drawn  at  lafl.  The  mifchlef  of  this  fort  of 
racing  foon  brought  in  the  method  now  in  ufe,  of  running  onlw 
for  a certain  quantity  of  ground,  and  determining  the  plate  or 
wager  by  the  coming  in  firfl  at  the  poll. 

Chasing  Silver,  ^c.  See  Enchasing^ 

CHASTE-tree.  SeeViTEX. 

CHASTITY ; purity  of  the  body,  or  freedom  from  obfee- 
nity.  The  Roman  law  juflifies  homicide  in  defence  of  the 
chaflity  either  of  one’s  felf  or  telations  ; and  fo  alfo,  according 
to  Selden,  flood  the  law  In.  the  Jewifh  republic.  Our  law  like- 
wife  juflifies  a woman  for  killing  a man  who  attempts  to  ravifii 
her.  So  the  hufband  or  father  may  jullify  killing  a man  who 
attempts  a rape  upon  his  wife  or  daiighter  ; hut  not  if  he  takes 
them  in  adultery  by  confent ; for  the  one  is  forcible  and  felo- 
nious, but  not  the  other. 

Chaflity  is  a virtue  univerfally  celebrated.  There  is  Indeed 
no  charm  in  the  female  fex  that  can  fupply  its  place.  With- 
out it,  beauty  is  unlovely,  and  rank  is  contemptible ; good 
breeding  degenerates  into  wantonnefs,  and  wit  into  impudence.. 
Out  of  the  numerous  inflances  of  eminent  chaflity  recorded  by 
authors,  thofe  of  Lucretia,  and  Cbiomara,  the  wife  of  Ortiagon, 
a Gaulifh  prince,  are  the  mofl  remarkable.  The  like  virtue 
in  men  is  termed  continence.  See  Continence. 

CHATEAU-briant,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Loire  and  late  province  of  Brittany,  with  an  old 
caflle.  It  is  24  miles  S.  of  Rennes.  Lon.  i.  16.  W.  lat.  47 
46.  N. 

C’aKTV.iW-Camhrcfis,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  and  late  province  of  the  Cambrefis,  with  a mag- 
nificent palace,  which  belonged  to  the  late  archiepifcopal  fee  of 
Cambray.  It  is  famous  for  a treaty  concluded  here  between 
Henry  II.  of  France  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ; and  is  12  milts 
S.  E.  of  Cambray. 

. CukTESV-Chhion,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nievre  and  late  province  of  Nivernois,  with  a confiderable  ma- 
nufaftory  of  cloth.  It  is  feated  on  the  Yonne,  near  the  fource 
of  that  river,  36  miles  E.  of  Nevers.  E.  Ion.  4.  8.  N.  lat,  47. 

CakT?.\v-Daupbin,  a flrong  caflle  of  Piedmont,  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Saluces.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  and  Spaniards 
in  1744,  and  reflored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Chateau-Jk-Xoi/t,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Sarte  and  late  province  of  Maine,  famous  for  a fiege  of  feven 
years  againfl  the  count  of  Mans.  It  is  feated  on  the  Loin » 
22  miles  S.  E.  of  Mans,  and  97  W.  of  Paris,  Lon.  o.  30. 
E.  Lat.  47.  40.  N. 

Chateau-Z)«w,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure  and  Loire  and  late  province  of  Beauce.  Here  is 
a caflle,  and  a holy  chapel,  built  by  the  famous  count  of  Dunois. 
The  treafury  of  this  church  contained  a magnificent  crofs  of 
gold,  enriched  with  precious  Hones,  and  a glafs  vafe  which 
bears  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  faid  to  be  a prefent 
from  Aaron  king  of  Perfia.  The  ftreets  arc  flraight;  the 
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houres  uniform  and  the  great  fquare  Is  very  fpacious.  Cha* 
taudun  is  leated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  Loir,  30  miles  N. 
of  Blojs,  and  72S.W.  of  Paris.  Long,  i,  23.  E,  Lat.  48. 

4.N. 

CuKTEAV-Gonhar,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  and 
late  province  of  Maine,  feated  on  the  river  Maine,  with  a cal- 
tle.  It  has  a mineral  fpring ; its  trade  confilts  in  linens  3 and 
it  is  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Angers,  and  147  S.  W.  of  Paris. 
Long.  o.  36.  E.  Lat.  47.  47.  N. 

CnxTEAV-LaniJon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Marne  and  late  province  of  the  Ille  of  France,  with 
a late  Auguftine  abbey,  feated  on  a hill,  five  miles  S.  of  Ne- 
mours, and  50  S.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Long.  2.  38.  E.  Lat.  48. 
II.  N. 

Chateaulin,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Fi- 
nifterre  and  late  province  of  Eritanny,  18  miles  N.  of  Quimper, 
on  the  little  river  Auzon,  where  there  is  a falmon  fifluery. 

CRATEAU-Meiila?it,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Cher  and  late  province  of  Berr}^  nine  miles  E.  of  La  Chatre. 
Here  is  a caftle,  with  a tower,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Ju- 
lius Caefar. 

Ch  ateauneuf,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cher 
and  late  province  of  Berry,  16  miles  fouth  ofBourges. 

Ch  ATEAUNEUF,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure 
and  Loire  and  late  province  of  Beauce,  12  miles  N.  E of  Chartres. 

Chateauneuf,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  and  Loire  and  late  province  of  Berry,  feated  on  the 
Sarte,  12  miles  from  Angers. 

CnATEAV-ReTiaud,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre  and  Loire  and  late  province  of  Touraine,  20  miles 
N.  W.  of  Amboife,  and  88  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Long  i.  i.  W. 
lat.  47.33.  N. 

Chateauroux,  a town  of  France,  in  the  late  province 
of  Berry,  and  recently  erefted  into  the  epifcopal  fee  of  the 
department  of  Indre,  with  a caftle.  It  has  a manufa6\ory 
of  cloth,  and  js  feated  on  a plcafant  plain  on  the  Indre, 
miles  S.  W.  of  Ilfoudun,  aud  148  S.  of  Paris.  Long.  i.  15.  E, 
Lat.  46. 46.  N. 

CuATEAV-Tbierry,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aifne  and  late  province  of  Champagne,  with  a hand- 
fome  caftle  on  an  eminence,  feated  on  the  river  Maine.  It  is 
the  birth  place  of  the  inimitable  I.,a  Fontaine;  and  is  27  miles 
S.  W.  of  Rheims,  and  97  N.  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  3.  33.  E. 
Lat.  49.  2.  N. 

CHATEL,  a town  of  France,  In  the  department  of  the 
Vofgcs  and  late  province  of  Lorrain,  feated  on  the  Mofelle, 
eight  miles  from  IVlirecourt, 

CiiATEii- Cbalon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jura  and  late  province  of  Franche-Comte,  remarkable  for  its 
late  Bcncdiftinc  nunnery,  20  miles  S.  of  Dole.  Long.  5.  38.  E. 
Lat.  46.  46.  N. 

CIIATilyLET,  a town  of  the  Nethcrland.s,  in  Namur, 
feated  on  the  Sambre,  in  the  biftioprick  of  Liege.  E.  lon<’-.  4. 
28.  N.  lat.  30.  25.  “ 

Ch.vtklet,  the  name  of  certain  courts  of  juftice  cxifting  In 
feveral  cities  of  France  before  the  revolution  in  that  country. 
The  grand  chatelet  at  Paris,  was  the  place  where  the  prefidial 
or  ordinary  court  of  juftice  of  the  provoft  of  Paris  was  kept  3 
conlifting  of  a jmcfidial,  a civil  chamber,  a criminal  chamber, 
and  a chamber  of  policy. 

CHATELLKRAULT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vienne  and  late  province  of  Poitou  3 feated  in  a fertile 
and  pleafant  country,  on  the  river  Vienne,  over  which  is  a 
handlomj;  ftone  bridge.  It  is  noted  for  its  cutler)',  watch- 
making, and  the  cutting  of  falfe  diamonds.  It  gives  the  title 
ot  duke  to  the  Scotch  duke  of  I lamilt’on.  It  is  22  miles  N.  E. 
of  Poitiers,  and  168  S.  W.  of  Paris. 

• CHATHAM,  a town  ot  Kent,  adjoining  to  Rocheftcr,  and 
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feated  on  the  river  Medway.  It  is  the  principal  ftation  of  the 
royal  navy  3 and  the  yards  and  magazines  are  furnillied  v/ith 
ill  kinds  of  naval  ftores,  as  well  as  materials  for  building  and 
rigging  the  largeft  men  of  war.  The  entrance  into  the  river 
Medway  is  defended  by  Sheernefs  and  other  forts  3 notwith- 
•ftanding  which,  the  Dutch  fteet  burnt  feveral  ft’.ips  of  war  here 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  fl.  after  the  peace  of  Breda  had  been 
agreed  upon.  In  the  year  1757,  by  direftion  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  feveral  additional  fortifications  were  begun  at 
Chatham  3 fo  that  now  the  ihips  are  In  no  danger  of  an  infult 
either  by  land  or  water.  It  has  a church,  a chapel  of  eafe,  and 
a fhip  ufed  as  a church  for  the  failors.  It  has  likewife  about 
500  houfes,  moftly  low,  and  built  with  brick  3 and  about  3000 
inhabitants.  The  principal  employment  of  the  labouring  hands 
is  fliip-building  in  the  king’s  yard  and  private  docks.  This 
town  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  that  great  ftatefman  William 
Pitt,  in  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  III.  E.  long.  o.  40. 
N.  lat.  51.  .20. 

CHATIGAN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
on  the  moft  eafterly  branch  of  the  river  Ganges.  It  is  but  a 
poor  place,  though  it  was  the  firll  the  Portuguefe  fettled  at  in 
thefe  parts,  and  who  ftill  keep  a fort  of  poffelEon.  It  has  but 
a few  cotton  manufa6lures  3 but  affords  the  belt  timber  for 
building  of  any  place  about  it.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  fufpi- 
cious  of  each  other,  that  they  always*  go  armed  with  a fword, 
piftol,  and  blunderbufs,  not  excepting  the  priefts.  It  is  fub- 
je6l  to  the  great  Mogul.  E.  long.  91.  10.  N.  lat.  23.  o. 

CHATILLON-sur-seine,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Cote  d’Or  and  late  province  of  Burgundy,  divided 
into  two  by  the  river  Seine.  It  has  iron-works  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  36  miles  N.  W.  of  Dijon.  Long.  4.  33.  E. 
Lat.  47.  42.  N. 

CHATRE,  LA,  a town  of  Fi'ance,  In  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  late  province  of  Berry,  feated  on  the  river  Indre,  37 
miles  from  Bourges.  It  has  a confiderable  trade  in  cattle. 
Long.  1.33.  E.  Lat.  46.  33.  N. 

CHAl'l'ELS,  a Norman  term,  under  which  were  anciently 
comprehended  all  moveable  goods  3 thofe  immoveable  being 
termed  jfe/',  or  fee. 

Chattels,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  are  all  forts  of 
go«ds,  moveable,  or  immoveable,  except  fuch  as  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  freehold. 

CHATTERER,  in  ornithology.  SeeAMPELis. 

CHATTERTON  (Thomas),  a late  unfortunate  poet,  whofe 
fate  and  jierformances  have  excited  in  no  fmall  degree  the  pub- 
lic attention,  as  well  as  given  rife  to  much  literary  controverfy. 
He  was  born  at  Briftol,  Nov.  20,  17323  and  educated  at  a 
charity-fehool  on  St.  Auguftin’s  Rack,  where  nothing  more  was 
taught  than  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  At  14  years  of 
age,  he  was  articled  clerk  to  an  attorney  at  Briftol,  with  whom 
he  continued  about  three  years  3 yet,  though  his  education  was 
thus  confined,  he  difeovered  air  early  turn  towards  poetiy  and 
Englifti  antiquities,  and  particularly  towards  heraldry.  How  ftxin 
he  began  to  be  an  author  is  not  known.  In  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine  for  March  i7<^9i  are  two  letters,  probably 
from  him,  as  they  are  dated  from  llriftol,  and  fubferibed  with 
his  ufual  fignature,  D.  R.  that  is,  Dunbehnus  Brifoliev/is. 
The  former  contains  ftiort  extracts  trom  two  MSS.  “ written 
300  years  ago  by  one  Rowley  a monk,”  concerning  drefs  in 
the  age  of  Henry  11. ; the  latter,  “ Ethelgar,  a Saxon  poem,” 
in  bombart  profe.  In  the  fame  magazine  tor  May  1769,  arc 
three  communications  from  Briftol,  with  the  fame  lignaturc 
D.  R.  one  of  them  intitled  “ Obfervations  upon  Saxon  Heral- 
dry, with  drawings  of  Saxon  Atchievements  3"  and  in  the  fub- 
fequent  months  of  1769  and  177°'  there  are  feveral  other  pieces 
in  the  fame  magazine,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  his  compoti- 
tion. 

In  April  1770,  he  left  Briftol,  difgufted  with  his  profeilion, 
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and  'Irreconcileable  to  the  line  of  life  in  which  he  was  placed  j 
and  Cuming  to  London  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  fortune  by 
his  pen,  he  funk  at  once  from  the  fublimity  of  his  views  to  an 
abfolute  dependence  on  the  patronage  of  book  fellers.  Things, 
however,  feem  foon  to  have  brightened  up  a little  with  himj 
for,  ]\lay  14,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  in  high  fpirits,  upon  the 
change  of  his  fituation,  with  the  following  farcaftic  retlecftion 

upon  his  former  patrons  at  Eriftol ; “ As  to  Mr. , Mr. , 

itc.  &c.  they  rate  literary  lun?ber  fo  low,  that  I believe  an  au- 
thor, in  their  eftimation,  mull  be  poor  indeed  ; but  here  mat- 
ters are  othenvife.  Had  Rowley  been  a Londoner  intlead  of  a 
Briftowyan,  I could  have  lived  by  cojn'ing  his  works.”  In  a 
letter  to  his  filter,  May  30,  he  informs  us  that  he  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  writing  a voluminous  Hiftory  of  London,  to  appear 
in  numbers  the  beginning  of  next  winter.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
written  fomething  in  praife  of  Beckford,  then  lord  mayor, 
which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  prefented  to  his 
lordlhip  ; and,  in  the  letter  juft  mentioned,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  reception,  with  certain  obfervations  upon 
political  writing ; “ The  lord  mayor  received  me  as  politely 

as  a citizen  could : but  the  devil  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  no 
money  to  be  got  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion.  However,  he  is  a 
poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both  fides.  Eflays  on  the  pa- 
triotic fide  will  fetch  no  more  than  what  the  copy  is  fold  for. 
As  the  patriots  themfelves  are  fearching  for  places,  they  have 
no  gratuity  to  fpare.  On  the  other  hand,  unpopular  elfays  will 
not  even  be  accepted,  and  you  muft  pay  to  have  them  printed  3 
but  then  you  feldom  lofe  by  it,  as  courtiers  are  fo  fenfible  of 
their  deficiency  in  merit,  that  they  generoufly  reward  all  who 
know  how  to  daub  them  with  the  appearance  of  it.” 

He  continued  to  write  incelfantly  in  various  periodical  pub- 
lications. July  iith,  he  tells  his  fifter  that  he  had  pieces  laft 
month  in  feveral  magazines ; in  The  Gofpcl  Magazine,  The 
Town  and  Countrj%  the  Court  and  City,  The  London,  The 
Political  Regiller,  &cc.  But  all  thefe  exertions  of  his  genius 
brought  in  fo  little  profit,  that  he  was  foon  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremeft  indigence;  fo  that  at  laft,  oppreifed  with  poverty  and 
alfo  difeafe,  in  a fit  of  defpair  he  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence, 
Aug.  1770,  with  a dofe  of  polfon.  This  unfortunate  perfon, 
thougji  moft  certainly  an  extraordinary  genius,  feems  yet  to 
have  been  a moft  ungracious  compofition.  He  was  violent  and 
imj^etuous  to  a llrange  degree.  From  the  firit  of  the  above-cited 
letters  he  feems  to  have  had  a ])ortion  of  ill  humour  and  fpleen ' 
more  than  enough  for  a lad  of  17  ; and  the  editor  of  his  IVIif- 
cellanies  records,  “ that  he  polfcHed  all  the  vices  and  irregula- 
rities of  youth,  and  that  his  profiigacy  was  at  leaft  as  conlpicu- 
ous  as  his  abilities.” 

In  X777  were  publifhed  in  one  volume  8vo,  “ Poems,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  at  Briftol,  by  Thomas  Rowley  and 
others,  in  the  15th  century : the  greateft  part  now  firft  pub- 
liftied  from  the  moft  authemhic  copies,  with  an  engraved  fpe- 
cimen  of  one  of  the  MSS.  To  which  are  added,  a Preface,  an 
intrC)du£tory  Account  of  the  I'everal  Pieces,  aud  a Glollary.” 
And  in  1778,  were  publiflied,  in  one  volume  8'.o,  “ Milcella- 
nies  in  Profe  and  Verfe  by  Thomas  Chalterton,  the  fuppofed 
author  of  the  Poems  publiflied  under  the  names  of  Rowley, 
&c.” 

Of  Rowdey’s  poems,  we  have  the  following  account  in  the 
preface,  given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Cat  col  of  Briftol,  to 
whom,  it  is  laid,  the  public  is  indebted  for  them  : “ 'I'h.e  liill 
dilco.'cry  of  certain  MSS.  ha\ing  been  cicpofiled  in  Reddilt 
church  about  three  centuries  ago,  was  made  in  the  year  1768, 
at  the  time  of  opening  the  new  bridge  at  Briftol ; and  was  ow- 
ing  to  a j'ublh  a i n in  Farley’s  Weekly  Journal,  ()6t.  ift,  con- 
taining an  aci  ount  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  at  the  opcnii.g 
of  the  old  i-ridge,  taken,  as  it  was  faid,  from  a vciy  ancient  MS. 
'I'kls  excited  the  curiofity  of  fome  perfons  to  enquire  after  the 
original,  'ihc  printer,  Mr.  Farley,  could  give  no  account  of 


it,  or  of  the  perfon  who  brought  the  copy : but  after  much  In- 
quiry it  was  difeovered,  that  this  perfon  w'as  a youth  between 
15  and  16  years  of  age,  whofe  name  was  Thomas  Chatterton, 
and  whofe  family  had  been  fextons  of  Redclift  church  for  near 
150  years.  His  father,  who  w'as  now  dead,  has  alfo  been  maf- 
ter  of  the  free-fehool  in  Pile-ftreet.  The  young  man  was  at 
firft  very  unwilling  to  difeover  from  whence  he  had  the  original : 
but,  after  many  promiles  made  to  him,  was  at  lall  prevailed  on 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  received  this,  together  with  many 
other  MSS.  from  his  father,  who  had  found  them  in  a large 
cheft  in  an  upper  room  over  the  chapel,  ou  the  north  fide  of 
Redclift  church.  It  is  added,  that  foon  after  this  Mr.  Catcot 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Chatterton,  and  partly  as 
prefents,  partly  as  purchafes,  procured  from  him  copies  of 
many  of  his  MSS.  in  profe  and  verfe ; as  other  copies  w'ere 
difpofed  of  in  like  manner  to  others.  It  is  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  may  have  been  Chatterton’s  part  in  this 
very  extraordinary  tranfaftion,  whether  he  was  the  author,  or 
only  (as  he  conftantly  alferted)  the  copier  of  all  thefe'  produc- 
tions, he  appears  to  have  kept  the  fecret  entirely  to  himfelf,  and 
not  to  have  put  it  in  any  one’s  power  to  bear  certain  teftinioiiy 
either  of  his  fraud  or  of  his  veracity.” 

This  affair,  however,  has  fince  become  the  foundation  of  3 
mighty  controverfy  among  the  critics,  which  has  yet  fcarcely 
fubfided.  The  poems  in  queftion,  publiftied  in  1777,  were 
republifhed  in  1778,  with  an  “Appendix,  containing  fome 
obfervations  upon  their  language  ; tending  to  prove  that  they 
were  written,  not  by  any  ancient  author,  but  entirely  by  Chat- 
terton.” Mr.  Warton,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Engliftr  Poetry,  hath  efpoufed  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftiorK 
Mr.  Walpole  alfo  obliged  the  world  with  a Letter  on  Chatter- 
ton,  from  his  prefs  at  Strawberry  hill.  On  the  other  hand  have 
appeared,  “ Obfervations”  upon  thefe  poems,  “ iu  which  their 
authenticity  is  afeertained,”  by  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq.  1781,  two 
vols.  8vo ; and  another  edition  of  the  “ Poems,  with  a Com- 
ment, in  which  their  Antiquity  is  confidered  and  defended,  by 
Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Exeter,  1782,”  410.  In  an- 
fwer  to  thefe  two  works,  we  have  had  three  namphlets : x. 
“ Curfory  Obfervations  on  the  Poems,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Commentaries  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  Dr.  Milles ; with  a falutary 
propofal  addrclfed  to  the  friends  of  thofe  gentlemen.”  3.  “ An 
Archreological  Epiflle  to  Dean  Milles,  editor  of  a fuperb  edi- 
tion of  Rowley’s  Poems,  &c.”  3.  “ An  Inquii-y  into  the  au- 

thenticity of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  iii  which 
the  Arguments  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Bryant  are  ex- 
amined, by  Thomas  Warton;”  and  other  pieces  In  the  public 
prints  and  magazines.  All  preparatory  to  the  complete  fettle- 
ment  of  the  butinefs  in  “ A ’('indication  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Poems  called  Rowley’s,  in  reply  to  the  Anfwcrs  of  the  dean 
of  Exeter,  Jacob  Biq'^ant,  Efq;  and  a third  Anonymous  Writer ; 
with  fome  further  Obfervations  upon  thofe  Poems,  and  an  Ex- 
amination of  the  Evidence  which  has  been  produced  in  fupport 
of  their  Authenticity.  By  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  1782,”  8vo. 

CriAUClill  (Sir  Geofrey),  an  eminent  PinglHli  poet  in  the 
14th  century,  born  at  London  in  13  28.  After  he  left  the  uni- 
verfity  he  travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and  other  countrie.a. 
Upon  his  return  he  entered  himfelf  in  the  Inner-temple,  where 
he  lludicd  the  municij)al  laws  of  England.  His  firft  liation  at 
court  was  i)age  to  Edward  111.  and  he  had  a {U’lilion  granted 
him  by  that  prince  till  he  could  otherwilc  j'rovide  for  him. 
Soon  after  we  find  him  gentleman  of  the  king's  [mivy  c;haniber; 
next  year,  ftiicld  bearer  to  the  king.  Etleeemed  and  hunoiired, 
he  Ij.ent  his  younger  day.s  in  a cuiillaut  attendance  at  court,  or 
for  the  molt  part  living  near  it,  in  a fquarc  llone-hmife  near  the 
park-gate  at  Woodliuck,  liill  ( ;illed  Chaucers  llovjc. 

Soon  after,  having  got  the  Duke  ol’  1 .ancaller  fi>r  his  patron, 
Chaucer  began  every  day  to  rile  iu  greatnefs  ; and  it  w;is  in  the 
meridian  of  his  proljjerity,  iu  perfeeft  health  of  body  and  peace 
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cf  mind,  that  he  wrote  his  moft  humourous  poems.  His  fa- 
tires  againft  the  priefts  were  probably  written  to  oblige  his  pa- 
tron the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  who  favoured  the  eaufe  of  WicklifF, 
and  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  clergy  to  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  In  the  laft  year  of  Edward  III.  our  poet  v/as  employed 
in  a commiffion  to  treat  with  the  P’rench;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  King  Richard’s  reign  alfo,  he  was  in  fome  degree  of 
favour,  at  court. 

The  Duke  of  Lancafter^  at  lad  finding  his  views  checked,  be- 
gan to  abandon  WicklilY’s  party : upon  which  Chaucer  like- 
wife,  how  much  foever  he  had  efpoufed  that  divine’s  opinions, 
thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  them  more  than  he  had  done. 
"Wh'th  the  Duke’s  intereft  that  of  Chaucer  entirely  funk  3 and 
the  former  palling  over  fea,  his  friends  felt  all  the  malice  of  the 
oppofite  party.  Thefe  misfortunes  occafioned  his  writing  that 
e.Kcellent  treatife,  Tbe  Tcjlamait  of  Love,  in  imitation  of  Boe- 
thius on  the  confolations  of  philofophy.  Being  much  reduced, 
he  retired  to  'Wooditock,  to  comfort  himfelf  with  ftudy,  which 
produced  hi.s  admirable  treatife  of  the  AJlrolahe. 

The  Duke  of  Lancafter,  at  laft  furmounting  his  troubles,  mar- 
ried Lady  Catharine  Swynford,  fifter  to  Chaucer’s  wife  ; fo  that 
Thomas  Chaucer,  our  poet’s  I'on,  became  allied  to  moft  of  the 
nobility,  and  to  feveral  of  the  "kings  of  England.  -Now  the 
fun  began  to  Ihine  upon  Chaucer  with  an  evening  ray  3 for 
by  the  influence  of  the  Duke’s  marriage,  he  again  grew  to  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  wealth.  But  being  now  70,  he  retired  to 
Dunnington-caftle  near  Newbury.  He  had  not  enjoyed  this 
retirement  long,  before  Henry  I V.  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter, afliimed  the  crown,  and  in  the  lirft  year  of  his  reign  gave 
our  poet  marks  of  his  favour.  But  however  pleafing  the  change 
of  affairs  might  be  to  him  at  firft,  he  afterwards  found  no  fmall 
inconvenience  from  it.  The  meafures  and  grants  of  the  late 
king  were  annulled ; and  Chaucer,  in  order  to  procure  frefti 
grants  of  his  penlions,  left  his  retirement,  and  applied  to  court: 
where,  though  he  gained  a confirmation  of  fome  grants,  yet 
the  fatigue  ef  attendance,  and  his  great  age,  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  them.  He  fell  fick  at  London  3 and  ended  bis 
days  in  the  7 2d  year  of  his  age,  leavmg  the  world  as  though 
he  defpifed  it,  as  appears  from  his  long  of  Flie  from  tbe  Prefe. 
The  year  before  his  death  he  had  the  happinefs,  if  at  his  time 
of  life  it  might  befo  called,  to  fee  the  fon  of  his  brother-in-law 
(Hen.  IV.)  feated  on  the  throne.  He  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey  5 and  in  1556,  Mr.  Nicholas  Bingham,  a gen- 
tleman of  Oxford,  at  his  own  charge,  created  a handfome  mo- 
nument for  him  there.  Caxton  firll  printed  the  Canterbury 
I'ales  3 but  his  works  were  lirft  collefted  and  publiftied  in  one 
volume  folio,  by  William  Thynne,  London,  1,542.  They 
were  afterwards  reprinted  in  1561,  1598,  1602. v Oxford, 
1721. 

Chaucer  was  not  only  the  firft,  but  one  of  the  beft  poets 
which  thefe  kingdoms  ever  pnxluced.  He  w'as  equally  great 
in  every  fpecies  of  poetry  which  he  attempted  3 and  his  poems 
in  general  poftefs  every  kind  of  excellence,  even  to  a nu)dcrn 
reader,  except  melody  and  accuracy  (jf  meafnre  5 defeats  which 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  impcrlc.ct  ftatc  of  our  language,  and 
the  infancy  of  the  art  in  this  kingdom  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  “ As  he  is  the  father  of  EngliOi  poetry  (faj  s Mr.  Dry- 
den),  fo  I hold  him  in  ihe  fame  degree  of  veneralicju  a.s  the 
Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Jl  .mans  Virgil.  1 le  is  a perj)e- 
tual  fountain  of  good  lenfe,  learnc<l  in  .all  fcieiices,  and  there- 
fore fpeaks  pro])crly  on  all  lubject.s.  As  he  knew  what  to  lay, 
fo  he  knows  alfo  when  to  leave  oft';  a continence  which  is  jirac- 
tifed  by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
cept \’irgil  and  Horace.”  l ifts  ( haraitcr  Chaucer  certainly 
d'-lcrved.  He  had  read  a great  deal  3 and  was  a man  of  the 
world,  and  of  found  judgment.  He  was  the  firft  Englilh  poet 
w'no  wrote  poeiieullj,  as  Dr.  Johnlijii  obferves  in  the  preface  to 
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his  DLelionary,  and  (he  might  have  added)  who  wrote  like  a 
gentleman.  He  had  alfo  the  merit  of  improving  our  language 
confiderably,  by  the  introduftion  and  naturalization  of  words 
from  the  Provengal,  at  that  time  the  moft  poliihed  dialeft  in 
Europe. 

CHAUD  MEDLEY,  in  law,  is  of  much  the  fame  Import  with 
CHANCE-ikfdv//^'.  The  former  in  its  etymology  fignifies  an 
aft'ray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  paffion  3 the  latter,  a cafual  af- 
fray. The  latter  is  in  common  fpeech  too  often  erroneoully 
applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mifadventure  3 where- 
as it  appears  by  the  ftat.  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  and  ancient 
books  (Staundf.  P.  C.  16.),  that  it  is  properly  applied  to 
fuch  killing  as  happens  in  felf  defence  upon  fudden  encounter,. 

CH.A  L,  a town  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
in  the  province  of  Blagana,  and  kingdom  of  Vifapour.  Its  river 
affords  a good  harbour  for  fmall  veflels.  The  towm  is  fortified^ 
and  fo  is  the  illand  on  the  fouth  of  the  harbour.  It  had  for- 
merly a good  trade,  but  is  now  miferably  poor.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Portuguele  in  1507,  to  whom  it  full  belongs.  It  is  1,5 
miles  fouth  of  Bombay,  and  five  miles  from  the  fea.  E.  long.. 
72.  45.  N.  lat.  18.  30. 

CHAULJELJ  (William  Amfiyede),  abbe  d’Amale,  one  of 
the  moft  polite  and  ingenious  of  the  French  poets,  was  born 
in  16,59,  *^he  age  of  84.  The  moft  complete  edi- 

tion of  his  poems  is  that  printed  in  2 vols  8vo  in  1733. 

CHAUMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Marne  and  late  province  of  Champagne.  The  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  church  of  the  college  is  much  admired,  al- 
though, in  the  opinion  of  the  connoifteurs,  it  has  too  great  a 
profufion  of  ornament.  It  is  feated  on  a mountain,  near  the 
river  Marne,  14  miles  S.  of  Joinville.  E.  long.  5.  9.  N.  lat. 
48  8 

CHAUNTRY.  See  Chantry. 

CHAUNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Olfe 
and  late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  20  miles  E.  of  Noyon. 
E.  long.  3.  18.  N.  lat.  49.  17. 

CHAUVIN  (Stephen),  a celebrated  mlnifter  of  the  reformed 
religion,  born  at  Nifmes,  left  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
edi(ft  of  Nantz,  and  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  began  a 
new  fournal  des  Sca-vaiis-,  and  afterwards  removing  to  Berlin, 
continued  it  there  three  years.  At  this  laft  jilace,  he  was  made 
})rofeffor  of  philofophy,  and  difeharged  that  office  with  much 
honour  and  reputation.  His, principal  work  is  a philofophical 
diftlonary,  in  Latin,  which  he  publiftied  at  Rotterdam  in  16625 
and  gave  a new  edition  of  it,  much  augmented,  at  Lewarden, 
in  171,9,  folio.  Lie  died  in  172 5,  aged  85. 

CHAVEZ,  a fining  town  of  Trains- ISIontes  in  Portugal,  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  on  the  river  Tamega.  It  has 
two  fuburbs,  and  as  many  forts  : one  of  which  looks  like  a 
citadel.  Between  the  town  and  fuburb  of  Ma,gdalena,  is  an 
old  Roman  ftone-bridge  about  92  geometrical  paces  long. 
W long.  7.  I.  N.  lat.  41.45. 

CHAZELLES  (John  IMatthew),  a French  mathematician' 
and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyon.s  in  1657,  and  educated  there 
in  the  college  of  Jefuits,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Paris  in 
1675.  He  firft  became  acquainted  with  Du  Hamel,  fccretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  through  him  with  Catiini,. 
who  employed  him  with  himlelf,  at  the  olilervatory,  where 
Chazdles  gacally  Improved  himlelt,  and  alfo  alliftod  Caftini, 
in  the  meahiremcut  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  mcKidi;in  of 
France.  I having,  in  1684,  inllniHcd  the  duke  of  Montemar 
in  the  malheinalicd  fcience.s,  this  nobi  cm  an  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  hyduigraiihy-prolellor  to  the  galleys  (if  ]\Iar- 
leilles.  In  difeharging  the  duties  of  this  department,  he  made 
numerous  geometrical  ami  aftrononftcal  obfcrvaiions,  from 
which  he  drew  a now  map  of  the  coall  of  Provern'o.  lie  alto- 
performed  many  other  fervices  in  that  department,  and  as  oii 
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«ngineer,  along  with  the  armies  and  naval  expeditions.  To 
make  obfervations  in  geography  and  aftronomy,  he  undertook 
alio  a voyage  to  the  Levant,  and  among  other  things  he  mea- 
lured  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  found  the  four  fides  of  the 
largeft  of  them  exaftly  to  face  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compafs.  He  made  a report  of  his  voyage,  on  his  return,  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  upon  which  he  was  named  a member 
of  their  body  in  169^,  and  had  many  papers  inferted  in  the 
volumes  of  their  Memoirs,  from  1693  to  1708.  Chazelles 
died  at  Marfeilles  the  16th  of  January  1710. 

CHAZINZARIANS,  a feft  of  heretics  who  rofe  in  Ar- 
menia in  the  feventh  century.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Armenian  ebazus,  “ Crofs.”  They  are  alfo  called Jlaurolaircv, 
which  in  Greek  tignifies  the  fame  as  Cbazinzarians  in  Ar- 
menian, viz.  adorers  of  ihc  crofs ; they  being  charged  with 
paying  adoration  to  the  crofs  alone.  In  other  refpe£ls  they 
were  Nellorians ; and  admitted  two  perfons  in  Jefus  Chrift. 
Nicephoros  aferibes  other  fmgularities  to  them ; particularly 
their  holding  an  annual  fealt  in  memory  of  the  dog  of  their 
falfe  prophet  Sergius,  which  they  called  (irtzibartzes. 

CHEASAPEAK  bay,  in  North  America,  the  entrance  be- 
tween Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  running  up  300  miles 
between  Virginia  and  Mar)dand.  It  is  navigable  almoft  all 
the  way  for  large  Ihips,  and  has  fevcral  navigable  rivers  that 
fall  into  it,  by  means  of  which  llhps  go  up  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  planters,  to  take  in  their  lading  of  goods.  Here  was  a 
fea-engagement  in  1781  between  the  Britilh  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Graves  confiding  of  19  fliips  of  the  line,  and  the  French 
fleet  of  24  line-of;battle  fliips  under  the  Count  de  Gralfe,  which 
ended  in  the  Count’s  keeping  pofl'elTion  of  the  Bay,  by  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  whole  army  were  made  prifoners  of 
war  at  York-town,  being  invefted  both  by  fea  and  land  by  very 
fuperior  numbers. 

CHEATS,  are  deceitful  praflices  in  defrauding,  or  en- 
deavouring to  defraud,  another  of  his  known  right,  by  means 
of  fome  artful  device.  If  any  perfon  deceitfully  get  into  his 
hands  or  poflTeirion  any  money  or  other  things  of  any  other  per- 
fon’s,  by  colour  of  any  falfe'  token.  See.  being  convidted,  he 
fhall  have  fuch  punifliment  by  imprifonment,  fetting  upon  the 
pillory,  or  by  any  cojporal  pain  except  pains  of  death,  as 
fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  perlbns  before  whom  he  fliall  be  con- 
vidted.  As  there  are  frauds  which  may  be  relieved  civilly,  and 
not  punifhed  criminally ; fo  there  are  other  frauds  which  in  a 
fpecial  cafe  may  not  be  helped  civilly,  and  yet  fliall  be  puniflied 
criminally.  Thus,  if  a minor  goes  about  the  town,  and,  pre- 
tending to  be  of  age,  defrauds  many  perfons  by  taking  credit  for 
a confiderable  quantity  of  goods,  and  then  infills  on  his  non- 
age, the  perfons  injured  cannot  recover  the  value  of  their  goods, 
but  they  may  indidt  and  punifli  him  fona  common  cheat.  Per- 
fons  convidled  of  obtaining  money  or  goods  by  falfe  pretences, 
or  of  fending  threatening  letters  in  order  to  extort  money  or 
goods,  may  be  puaiflied  with  fine  or  imprifonment,  or  by 
pillory,  whijiping,  or  tranfportation. 

CHEBRECHIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of 
Iluifia  and  palatinate  of  Bclfkow.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity 
of  a hil',  and  the  river  Wierpi  waters  its  walls,  and  afterwards 
falls  into  tlic  river  Bog.  The  Jews  there  are  very  rich.  E.  long. 
23.  51.  N.  lat.  50.  35. 

CHECAYA,  in  j’urkifli  affairs,  the  fecond  dfllcer  of  the 
Janizaries,  who  commands  them  under  the  aga,  and  is  other- 
wife  called  protogero.  'i'liere  is  alfo  a checaya  of  the  treafury, 
Rabies,  kitchen,  &c.  the  word  tignifying  as  much  as  lieutenant, 
or  the  fecond  in  any  office. 

CHECK,  or  (^Inv.cK-RuU,  a roll  or  book,  wherein  are  con- 
tained the  names  of  fuch  perfons  as  arc  attendants  and  in  the 
pay  of  the  king,  or  other  great  perfonages,  as  their  houlehold 
lervanls. 


ClerTi  of  the  Check,  in  the  ling's  loufehohl,  has  the  check 
and  controul  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  all  the  ufliers 
belonging  to  the  royal  family,  noting  their  abfence  or  defedts 
in  attendance,  or  diminithing  their  wages  for  the  fame,  &c. 
Pie  alfo,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  fuperintends  thofe  that  are  to 
watch  in  the  court,  and  has  the  fetting  of  the  watch,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Check  in  the  royal  dockyards,  an  officer  who 
keeps  a mufter  or  regifler  of  all  the  men  employed  aboard  his 
majefly’s  fhips  and  vetfels,  and  alfo  of  all  the  artificers  and 
others  in  the  fervice  of  the  nary  at  the  part  where  he  refides. 

Check,  in  falconry,  a term  ufed  of  a hawk,  when  flie  for- 
fakes  her  proper  game,  to  fly  at  pyes,  crows,  rooks,  &c.  that 
crofs  her  in  her  flight. 

CHFiCKY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  fliield,  or  a bordure, 
&c.  is  chequered,  or  divided  into  chequers  or  fquares,  in  manner 
of  a chefs-board.  This  is  one  of  th/  mofl  noble  and  moft 
.ancient  figures  ufed  in  armory ; and  is  always  compofed  of 
metal  and  colour.  But  fbme  authors  would  have  it  reckoned 
among  the  feveral  forts  of  furs.  - ' 

CHEEK,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  face  fituated  below 
the  eyes  on  each  fide. 

CHEEK.S,  a general  name  among  mechanics,  for  almoft  all 
thofe  pieces  of  their  machines  and  inftruraents,  that  are  double, 
and  perfeftly  alike.  Thus  the  cheeks  of  a printing-prefs  are 
its  two  principal  pieces ; they  are  placed  perpendicular,  and 
parallel  to  each  other  5 ferving  to  fuftain  the  three  fommers, 
viz.  the  head,  ftielves,  and  winter,  which  bear  the  fpindle, 
and  other  parts  of  the  machine.  See  PRiNxiNG-Pr^/r. 

The  checks  of  a turner  s lathe,  are  two  long  pieces  of  wood  be-  ' 
tween  which  are  placed  the  puppets,  which  are  either  pointed 
or  otherwife,  ferving  to  fupport  the  work  and  the  mandrils  of 
the  workman.  Thefe  two  pieces  are  placed  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  feparated  from  one  another  by  the  thicknefs  of  the 
tail  of  the  puppets,  and  joined  with  tenons  to  two  or  three 
pieces  of  wood  placed  perpendicularly,  called  the  legs  of  the  lathe. 

Cheeks  of  the  glaziers  vice,  are  two  pieces  of  iron  joined 
parallel  at  top  and  bottom  j in  which  are  the  axles,  or  fpindles, 
little  wheel,  cufhions,  &c.  whereof  the  machine  is  compofed. 

The  cheeks  of  a mortar,  or  the  brackets, ' in  artillery,  are 
made  of  ftrong  planks  of  wood,  bound  with  thick  plates 
of  iron,  and  are  fixed  to  the  bed  by  four  bolts  j they  rife 
on  each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  her  at  what 
elevation  is  given  her,  by  the  help  of  ftrong  bolts  of  iron 
.which  go  through  both  cheeks,  both  under  and  behind  the 
mortar,  betwixt  which  arc  driven  coins  of  wood  j thefe  bolts 
are  called  the  bracket-holts,  and  the  bolts  which  are  put  on  in 
each  end  of  the  bed,  arc  the  traverfe-bolts,  becaiife  with  hand- 
fpikes  the  mortar  is  by  thefe  traverfed  to  the  right  or  left. 

Cheeks,  in  fliip-huilding,  are  two  pieces  of  timber,  fitted 
on  each  fide  of  the  maft  at  the  top,  ferving  to  flrengthen  the 
mall  there.  The  uppermoft  bail  or  piece  of  timber  in  the 
beak  of  a fliip  is  called  the  check.  The  knees  which  fallen  in 
the  beak-head  of  the  flfq^  are  called  checks  ; and  the  fides  of  any 
block,  or  the  fides  of  a Ihip’s  carriage  of  a gun,  are  called 
cheeks.  x 

CHEESE,  a fort  of  food  prepared  of  curdled  milk  feparated 
by  prellure  from  the  fenim  or  whey,  and  afterwards  dried  for 
ufe. 

Cheefc  differs  in-quality  according  as  it  is  made  from  new 
or  Ikiinmcd  milk,  from  the  curd  which  feparates  fpontancoully 
upon  Handing,  or  that  which  is  more  lj)cedily  ]Tfoduccd  by  the 
addition  of  runnet.  Cream  all'o  affords  a kind  of  cheele,  but 
quite  fat  and  butyraceous,  and  which  dues  not  keep  long. 
Analyzed  chemically,  cheefe  appears  to  partake  much  more 
of  an  animal  nature  than  butter,  or  the  milk  from  which  it 
was  made.  It  is  infoluble  in  ever}'  liquid  except  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  caullic  alkaline  ley.  It  is  a common  opinion  that  old  • 
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cheese  dtgeft*  eveiy  thing,  yet  U left  undigefted  itfelf ; but  this 
in  without  any  ibUd  foundation,  Cheefe  made  from  the  milk 
of  Iheep  digefts  fooner  than  that  from  the  milk  of  cows,  but  i.s 
Icfs  nouridiing ; that  from  the  milk  of  goats  digefts  fooner  than 
cither,  but  is  alfo  the  lealt  nourifljing.  In  general  it  is  a kind 
of  food  fit  only  for  the  laborious,  or  thofe  whofe  organs  of 
digellion  are  ftrong. 

Every  country  has  places  noted  for  this  commodity ; thus 
Chclier  and  Gleucefter  cheefes  are  famous  in  England  j and  the 


Parmefan  cheefe  is  in  no  lefs  repute  abroad,  efpecially  In  France. 
This  I'ort  of  cheefe  is  entirely  made  of  fweet  cow’s-milk  j but 
at  Rochefort  in  Languedoc,  they  make  it  of  ewe’s  milk  ; and  in 
other  places  it  is  ufual  to  add  goat  or  ewe’s  milk  in  a certain 
proportion  to  that  of  the  cow.  There  is  likewife  a kind  of 
medicated  cheefe  made  by  intimately  mixing  the  exprefied  juice 
of  certain  herbs,  as  fage,  baura,  mint,  &c.  with  the  curd  be- 
fore it  is  falliioned  into  a cheefe. 


CHEMI  STRY 


IS  a fclence,  the  obje£I  of  which  is  to  afeertain  the  nature 
and  properties  of  bodies,  or  which  explains  the  intimate 
mutual  aftioii  of  all  natural  bodies. 

The  methods,  by  which  this  knowledge  is  principally  ac- 
quired, are  analyfis  and  fynthefis ; the  former  fignlfying  the 
feparation  or  decompofition  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  a 
compound  fubftance,  the  latter  the  formation  or  comjiofition 
of  a compound  body  by  the  artificial  reunion  of  its  conltituent 
principles. 

f 

HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

THE  origin  of  Chemlftry  is  by  no  means  evident ; It  is  in- 
volved in  equal  obfeurity  with  that  of  other  arts  and  fciences. 
The  ancient  nations  feem  however  to  have  polfeHed  confidcrablc 
knowledge  of  this  kind. 

The  art  of  working  metals;  which  dates  from  the  nioft 
remote  antiquity  j the  luitrc  which  the  Phoenicians  gave  to 
certain  colours ; the  luxury  of  Tyre  j the  numerous  manu- 
faftures  which  that  opulent  city  included  within  its  walls — all 
amuTunce  a degree  of  perfedlion  in  the  arts,  and  fuppofe  a 
confiderable  extent  and  variety  of  chemical  knowledge.  But 
the  principles  of  this  fciencc  were  not  then  united  into  a b<xly 
of  doftrine  5 they  were  concentrated  in  the  worldliops  of  the 
inanufafturers,  where  they  had  their  origin ; and  obi'ervations 
alone,  tranfmitted  from  one  operator  to  another,  enlightened 
and  conduced  the  Heps  of  the  artift.  Such,  no  doubt,  has 
been  the  origin  of  all  the  fciences.  At  firll  they  prefented  uncon- 
neiSed  fafts.;  truths  were  confounded  with  error  j time  and  ge- 
nius could  alone  clear  up  the  confulion  j the  progrefs  of  informa- 
tion is  however  always  the  fruit  of  flow  and  painful  experiment. 
It  would  be  dilHcult,  therefore,  to  point  oiit  the  precife  epocha 
fcf  the  origin  of  chemical  fcience ; but  we  find  traces  of  its  ex- 
iftence  in  the  moft  remote  ages.  Agriculture,  mineralogy, 
and  all  the  arts  which  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  principles, 
were  cultivated  and  enlightened.  \Ve  behold  the  original 
nations,  immediately  fucceeding  the  fabulous  ages,  furrounded 
by  all  the  arts  which  fupplied  their  wants,  Chemillry  may 
therefore  l)c  compared  to  that  famous  river  whole  waters  fer- 
tilize the  lands  they  inundate,  but  the  fources  of  which  are 
ftill  unknown.  The  ancient  Egyptians  ajipear  however  to 
have  the  ftrongclt  claim  to  the  invention  of  this  fcience. 
Thoth  or  Athotis,  who  became  king  of  T'hebes,  and  was  fur- 
named  Hermes  or  Mercury,  is  confidered  as  the  firfl;  of  this 
nation  who  cultivated  the  fcience  of  chemillry.  After  him 
we  find  Siphoas,  an  Pigyptian  monarch,  dillinguiflied  as  a 
philofophcr  and  chemilt.  The  period  in  which  he  lived  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  about  lyoo  before  the  Chrillian  acra.  He 
has  been  named  Hermes  or  Mercury  Tririncgiflus  by  the 
VoL.  II. 


Greek  writers,  who  have  alfo  confidered  him  as  the  inventor 
of  natural  philofophy.  But  though,  in  fact,  we  know  little 
refpedting  the  Egyptian  chemllts,  the  fcience  appears  to  have 
made  confiderable  progrefs  among  them,  fince  they  pradtifed 
many  of  thofe  arts  which  depend  on  chemillry,  inch  as  the  art 
of  forming  imitations  of  the  precious  llones,  of  calling  and 
working  metals,  of  painting  upon  glafs,  &c.  But  Egypt,  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  nurfe  of  chemiftry  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples, was  not  however  flow  in  turning  the  applications  of 
this  fcience  towards  a chimerical  end.  The  firlt  feeds  of 
chemical  fcience  were  therefore  foon  changed  by  the  palllon 
for  making  gold.  In  an  inllant  all  the  labours  of  operators 
were  diredted  towards  alchemy  alone ; and  the  indullry  of  fe- 
veral  centuries  was  confecrated  to  the  enquiry  after  the  philo- 
fopher’s  Hone.  The  principal  operators  in  this  way,  however, 
were  Geber  and  Rhazes,  among  the  Arabians  ; Roger  Bacon 
and  Sir  George  Ripley,  in  England ; Arnold  of  Villeneuve,  in 
France;  Raymond  Lully,  In  Majorca : and  Balle  Valentine, 
in  Germany.  It  muft  be  allowed  that  the  alchtmijls  have  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  chemlllrv' ; yet  on  many  accounts  they  arc 
unqueftionably  entitled  to  elleem.  In  their  writings,  the  pro- 
foundell  views  of  genius  are  every  where  to  be  obferved,  but 
allied  with  the  moll  extravagant  ideas.  The  moll  fublimc 
truths  are  degraded  by  applications  of  the  moll  ridiculous  na- 
ture ; and  the  altonifliing  contrail  of  fuperllition  and  philo- 
fophy, of  light  and  clarknefs,  compels  the  reader  to  admire 
them,  even  at  the  inllant  that  he  cannot  withhold  his  cenfure. 

Chemiftry  is  indeed  indebted  to  alchemy  for  fome  truths, 
and  for  feveral  profeflbrs  of  the  art ; but  the  obligation  is 
fmall,  in  comparifon  to  the  mafs  of  ufeful  knowledge  that 
might  have  been  all’orded  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries  ; 
if,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  form  the  metals,  the  operations 
of  chemilb  had  been  confined  to  analyfing  them,  limplifying 
the  means  of  extradling  them,  combining  them  together, 
working  them,  and  multiplying  and  re^lilyiiig  their  ufes  and 
modes  of  ajqdication. 

The  jiaflion  for  making  gold  was  fucceeded  by  the  feduiflive 
hope  of  prolonging  life  by  means  of  chemical  knowledge. 
The  perfuafion  was  readily  admitted,  that  a fcience  which  at- 
forded  remedies  for  many  difeafes,  might  eafily  fucceed  in  pro- 
ducing an  univerfal  medicine.  Thus,  the  alchemills,  alter  having 
exhaufted  themfelves  in  the  fearch  after  the  j)hiIofopher’s  llonc, 
feem  to  have  redoubled  their  efforts  to  arrive  at  an  objert  Hill 
more  chii'ncrical  and  vIfionary\  At  this  period  the  elixirs  of 
life,  the  arca/iJ,  and  polyclrejl  midicines,  had  their  origin. 

The  chimerical  notion  of  an  univerfal  medicine  agitated  the. 
minds  of  men  In  the  fixteenth  century ; and  at  that  time  im- 
mortality was  proinifed  with  the  fame  ctlVontery  that  a quack 
now  announces  his  remedy  for  every  dilcafe.  The  people  ara 
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eafily  fed  need  by  flattering  promifesj  but  the  man  of  obfer- 
yation  can  never  be  led  to  think  that  chemiftr}'  can  fucceed  in 
reverfing  that  general  law  of  nature  which  condemns  all  living 
beings  to  reno'vation,  and  a continual  circulation  of  deconupo- 
litions  and  fuccellive  generations.  This  fec^l,  therefore,  gradu- 
ally became  an  objeA  of  contempt  j and  its  difgrace  was  finally 
completed  by  the  enthufialt  Paracelfus,  who,  after  having  flat- 
tered himfelf  with  immortality,  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
in  an  inn  at  Salt  (burg. 

Hitherto,  how'ever,  chemiftry  had  not  been  cultivated  in  a 
philofophical  manner.  Many  of  the  arts  which  depend  on  it 
had  indeed  been  deferibed,  medical  formulae  had  been  Invented, 
and  the  nature  of  metals  examined,  but  principally  with  a view 
to  the  making  of  gold,  or  the  difeovery  of  an  univerfal  medi- 
cine. Nothing  further  had  even  been  attempted.  A variety 
of  chemical  fadts  were  known,  but  no  endeavours  had  been 
made  to  methodize  or  form  them  into  a general  fyftem.  The 
execution  of  this  difilcult  but  important  talk  was  referved  for 
the  fuperior  genius  and  induftry  of  thofe  who  appeared  on  the 
mins  of  the  two  fedts  we  have  already  mentioned.  Among 
whom  Barhet,  Bohnius,  Kunckel,  Boyle,  Glafer,  and  Glau- 
ber, deferve  to  be  particularly  noticed.  They  examined  the 
crude  and  indigefled  aggregate,  and  feparated  from  the  con- 
futed mafs  of  phenomena,  of  tmth  and  error,  thofe  parts 
which  tended  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  fcience.  But  it  is  to 
the  celebrated,  though  ujifortunate  Becher,  who  appeared  nearly 
about  this  time,  that  chemiftry  is  particularly  indebted.  He 
withdrew  it  from  tfie  too  narrow  limits  of  pharmacy j he 
Ihowed  its  connection  with  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  j and 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  metals,  the  phenomena  of  fer- 
mentation, the  laws  of  putrefadlion,  were  all  comprehended 
and  developed  by  his  fuperior  genius.  Chemiftry  was  now  di- 
refted  to  its  tme  object : and  J.  Erneft  Stahl,  who  was  born 
with  a natural  fondnefs  for  chemiftry,  and  with  a genius  not 
inferior  to  any  of  thofe  who  had  preceded  him,  fucceeded 
Becher,  and  reduced  to  certain  general  principles  all  the  fails 
with  which  his  predecelfor  had  enriched  the  fcience.  He  fpoke 
a language  lels  enigmatical ; he  clafled  all  the  fails  with  order 
and  method ; and  purged  the  fcience  of  that  alchemic  infeition, 
to  which  Becher  himfelf  was  too  much  attached.  The  name 
of  this  philofopher  therefore  marks  the  commencement  of  a 
new  aera  in  the  annals  of  chemical  fcience.  There  will  how- 
ever be  fome  caufe  for  furprife  at  the  flow  jirogrefs  of  che- 
mical fcience,  when  the  greatnefs  of  the  claims  of  Stahl 
are  compared  with  the  few  additions  that  have  been  made  to 
his  doitrine,  until  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century.  Some 
reafon  for  this  will,  however,  be  met  with  on  confulting  the  la- 
bours of  the  chemifis  who  have  fucceeded  him  ; as  we  fliall  find 
moft  of  them  chained  down  to  his  fteps,  and  blindly  fubferibing 
to  his  opinions.  Whenever  a well-made  experiment  caft  a 
gleam  of  light  unfavourable  to  his  do6trine,  they  feem  to  have 
given  themfelves  much  trouble  in  forming  an  interjiretation  of 
it.  conformable  to  his  ideas.  Thus,  -the  increafe  of  weight 
which  metals  acquire  by  calcination,  though  afaft  little  favour- 
able to  the  idea  of  the  fubtra6tion  of  a principle  without  any 
other  addition,  was  incapable  of  injuring  this  doftrine. 

The  ftrong  defire  of  reducing  every  thing  to  flrft  principles, 
and  of  eftablifliing  a theory  upon  incomplete  experiments,  and 
fa6ts  imperfeftly  underftood,  has  alfo  been  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  progrefs  of  this  fcience. 

It  muft  therefore  be  allowed,  that  although  the  labours  of  Stahl, 
Boerfiaave,  Macquer,  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Cavendifh,  Dr  Prieftley, 
and  fome  others,  had  contributed  in  a high  degree  to  improve 
and  advance  the  fcience  of  chemiftry,  ftill  much  remained  to 
be  accomj)liflied,  and  particularly  with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of 
gafleous  fubftances. 


Stahl,  from  being  wholly  engaged  in  demonftrating  the 
exiftence  of  phlogifton,  and  in  tracing  it  through  its  various 
combinations  with  other  bodies,  feems  to  have  t<Xally  negle61;ed 
or  overlooked  the  influence  of  air  in  moft  of  thofe  phenomena 
which  he  particularly  aferibed  to  the  energy  of  the  Inflammable 
principle.  I'he  neceflity  of  referring  many  chemical  pheno- 
mena to  the  operation  of  that  fluid,  had  however  already  been 
pointed  out  by  Boyle  and  Hales ; and  Dr.  Prieftley,  by  repeating 
the  experiments  of  the  latter,  had  difeovered  a number  of  iluids, 
which,  though  they  had  the  appearance  of  air,  differed  from  it 
in  many  refpedts.  From  the  calces  of  metals  he  had  even  ex- 
trafted  a fpecies  of  air  much  purer  than  atmofphcric  air.  The 
ingenious  and  accurate  Mr.  Bayen  had  alfo  examined  the  calces 
of  mercur\’,  and  found  that  they  were  reducible  without  phlo- 
gifton, and  that  during  the  calcination  they  emitted  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  an  aeriform  fluid. 

But  it  is  to  the  fuperior  ingenuity  and  acutenefs  of  Mr.  La- 
volfier  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  difeovery,  that  during  the 
procefs  of  calcination  a {wrtion  of  air  conftantly  enters  into 
combination  with  the  body  which  is  calcined.  The  difeovery 
of  this  important  faft  led  him  to  doubt  the  exiftence  of  phlo- 
gifton, and  to  aferibe  all  the  phenomena  which  Stahl  had 
referred  to  the  feparation  or  combination  of  what  he  called 
phlogifton,  to  the  fixation  or  difengagement  of  air.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  fafts  which  fucceifive  difeoveries  have 
brought  in  fupport  of  this  dofitrine,  would  feem  to  point  out 
its  fuperior  claims,  and  prove  it  to  be  not  only'  more  fully  de- 
monftrated  than  that  of  Stahl,  but  alfo  to  agree  better  with 
that  accuracy  and  method  which  prevails  in  natural  philo- 
foph}’. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  farther  that,  as  difeoveries  have 
become  infinitely'  multiplied  In  chemiftry,  the  necelfity  of  reme- 
dying the  confufion  which  has  fo  long  prevailed,  has  been  feen, 
and  dias  indicated  the  necelfity  of  a reform  in  the  language  of 
the  fcience.  The  relation  is  fo  intimate  between  words  and 
fails,  that  the  -alteration  which  takes  place  in  the  principles  of 
a fcience  ought  to  Be  attended  with  a fimllar  alteration  in  its 
language.  It  is  no  more  polfible  to  preferve  a vicious  nomencla- 
ture with  a fcience  which  becomes  enlightened,  extended,  and 
fimplified,  than  to  polifh,  civilize,  and  inftruil  uninformed  man 
without  making  any  change  in  his  natural  language.  Thofe 
chemifts  who  have  written  on  any  fubjeil  have  been 
ftruck  with  the  inaccuracy  of  the  words  in  common  ufe,  and 
have  confidcred  themfelves  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  change’  j 
confequently  chemical  language  has  become  infenfibly  longer, 
more  confufed,  and  more  unpleafant.  Thus,  the  carbonic  acid 
has  been  known,  for  feveral  years,  under  the  names  of  fixed 
air,  aerial  acid,  mephitic  acid,  cretaceous  acid,  &:c.  and  our 
poftcrity  may  probably  hereafter  difpute  whether  thefe  various 
denominations  were  not  applied  to  different  fubftances.  It  was 
therefore  become  nccelfary  to  reform  the  language  of  chemiftry. 
The  imperfections  of  the  ancient  nomenclature,  and  the  dif- 
eovery of  many  new  fubftances  rendered  this  change  indil'pen- 
fibly  necefl'ary ; and  it  was  particularly  necefl'arv  to  defend  this 
change  from  the  caprice  and  fancy  of  individuals,  and  to  efta- 
blifl>  the  new  language  upon  invariable  principles.  The  only 
means  of  infuring  this  jnirpole  was  that  of  eredling  a tribunal 
in  which  chemifts  of  acknowledged  merit  might  difeufs  the 
words  received  without  prejudice  and  without  intereft ; in  which 
the  principles  of  a new  nqmenclatiire  might  be  eftablHhed  and 
purified  by  the  feverell  logic  ; and  in  which  tlie  language  fhould 
be  fo  well  identified  with  the  I’cienco,  and  the  word  I'o  well  applied 
to  the  fadft,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  Ihould  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  other.  This  very  important  and  necelfary 
undertaking  was  accumpliflied  by  the  I'Vench  chemifts,  Alelfrs. 
De  Morveau,  Lavoifier,  Bcrlhollet,  and  Dc  Fourcroy,  in  XySS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AS  the  progrefs  made  In  any  Science  muft  depend  upon  the 
f(»lldltv  of  Its  principles,  and  upon  the  method  of  ftudying  them  3 
it  may  not  be  Improper,  In  this  place,  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  examination  of  thel'e  have  been  conducted. 
Chemical  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  bodies  have  gene- 
rally been  made  in  two  dltferent  ways,  viz.  either  by  proceeding 
from  the  fimple  to  the  compound  bodies,  or  by  defeending  from 
the  compound  to  the  fimple. 

The  tirfi:  of  thefe  methods  appears  to  be  the  leaft  objec- 
tionable. We  fliall  therefore  begin  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
feveral  bodies  in  their  moll  elementary  Hate,  or  reduced  to  that 
term  beyond  which  analyfis  can  effedl  nothing  3 and,  after 
having  explained  their  various  properties,  combine  thefe  bodies 
with  each  other,  which  will  afi'ord  a clafs  of  fimple  compounds: 
and  hence  we  lliall  rile  by  degrees  to  the  knowledge  of  bodies, 
and  the  moll  complicated  phenomena.  In  the  examination  of 
the  feveral  bodies  to  which  we  Iliall  diredl  our  attention,  it  will 
be  necellary  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and 
to  confider  particularly  elementary  fubtlances.  Rut  as  it  is 
impollible  to  treat  of  all  thole  lubftances  which  the  prefent  Hate 
of  our  knowledge  obliges  us  to  confider  as  elementary,  we  Hiall 
confine  ourfelves  to  the  exhibition  of  fuch  as  are  of  the  greateH 
importance  in  the  phenomena  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  fuch  as 
are  almoH  univerfally  I'pread  over  its  furface,  and  fuch  as  enter 
as  principles  into  the  compofition  of  the  re-agents  moH  fre- 
quently employed  in  our  operations  3 fuch,  for  inHance,  as  we 
continually  find  in  the  examination  and  analyfis  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  globe.  Of  this  number  are  light,  heat,  ful- 
phur,  and  carbone.  Light  modifies  all  the  operations  of  the 
chemlH,  and  moll  pow'erfully  contributes  to  the  produ6lion  of 
all  the  phenomena  which  appertain  to  bodies  either  living  or 
inanimate.  Heat,  dillributed  in  different  proportions  among 
all  the  bodies  of  this  univerfe,  eflablilbes  their  various  degrees  of 
confiHcnce  and  fixity ; and  is  one  of  the  great  means  which  art 
and  nature  employ  to  divide  and  volatilize  bodies,  to  weaken 
their  force  or  adhefion,  and  by  that  means  prepare  them  for 
analyfis.  Sulphur  exiHs  in  the  produifls  of  the  three  kingdoms 3 
it  forms  the  radical  of  one  of  the  bell  known,  and  moll  gene- 
rally employed  acids  3 it  exhibits  interefting  combinations  with 
moH  fimple  fubftances  3 and,  under  thefe  feveral  points  of  view, 
it  is  one  of  the  lubHances  the  molt  necelfar)’-  to  be  known  in  the 
firH  Heps  of  chemical  Icience.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  car- 
bone  3 it  is  the  moH  abundant  fixed  produdl  found  in  vegetables 
and  animals.  Analyfis  has  alfb  difeovered  it  in  Ibme  mineral 
fubflances.  Its  combination  with  oxigene  is  fo  coirimon  in 
Ixxlies,  and  in  the  operations  of  art  anil  nature,  that  there  are 
fcarcely  any  phenomena  which  do  not  prefent  it  to  our  view, 
and  which  confequently  require  the  knowledge  of  its  pro- 
perties. 

Sect.  I.  Theory  of  Cbemifiry. 

In  conformity  to  the  definitkm  which  has  been  given  of  the 
Science  of  C.'hemiftry,  the  theory  of  it  flioidd  confill  in  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  phenomena  refulling  from  the  variou.s 
combinations  and  decompotllions  to  which  its  dilfercnt  objefts 
are  expol'ed.  From  the  great  variety  and  diverfity  of  thefe  ob- 
j^s,  and  the  multiplicity  of  faH.s  which  their  difterent  com- 
binations and  dccompofitions  fupply,  and  which  conllitute  the 
prel'ent  (yllem  of  cliemical  fcicnce  3 it  would,  however,  be  im- 
polfiblc  to  convey  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  whole.  The 
Oitly  thing  that  can  therefore  be  done,  is  to  furniHt  an  account 
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of  the  principal  and  moH  Interefting  phenomena  which  prefent 
themfelves  on  the  mixture  of  particular  fubftances,  or  of  the 
appearances  which  thefe  exhibit  on  expofure  to  the  more  power- 
ful chemical  agents. 

The  objedls  of  chemiftry  are  fo  extremely  numerous,  that 
they  may  be  laid  to  comprehend  all  the  fubftances  that  com- 
pofe  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  whether  buried  in  its  interior 
parts,  or  found  on  its  furface.  They  are  not,  however,  all 
capable  of  being  examined  with  equal  facility.  Fire,  one  of 
the  moft  adllve  bodies  in  nature,  is  fo  incapable  of  being  fub- 
jedted  to  experiment,  that  its  nature  is  Hill  far  from  being  per- 
feftly  underllood.  Its  importance  as  a chemical  agent  would,, 
however,  feem  to  demand  further  inveftigation. 

. Sect.  II.  Of  Elementary  Suhjlances.. 

Philosophers  in  all  ages  have  been  of  opinion,  that  i»ot- 
wlthllandlng  the  great  diverfity  of  the  bodies  of  nature,  they 
are  al^,  compofed  or  conftituted  of  a few  primary  fimple  fub- 
ftances, to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  principles  or 
elements. 

If,  however,  we  attentively  confider  the  fyftems  which  have 
been  fucceflively  formed  by  them,  relative  to  the  number  and: 
nature  of  the  elements  of  bodies,  we  lhall  be  allonilhed  at  the- 
great  variety  which  prevails  in  their  opinions  on.  the  fubjeft. 
In  the  more  early  periods  every  one  appears  to  have  taken  his 
own  imagination  as  his  guide  3 and  no  realbnable  fyftem  feems 
to  have  been  eftablifhed  until  the  time  when  Ariftotle  and  Em- 
{ledocles  acknowledged  as  elements,  air,  water,  earth,  and  fire„ 
Their  opinion  was  well  received  for  many  ages  3 and  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  it  was  calculated  to  feduce  the  mind.  For,  in 
fa£l,  there  are  enormous  mafle.'!,  and  inexhauHible  ftores,  that 
prefent  themfelves  to  our  view,  of  thefe  four  principles,  to» 
which  the  dellrudlion  or  decompofition  of  bodies  feemed  tO' 
refer  all  the  feveral  component  parts  which  formation  or  cre- 
ation had  taken  from  them.  The  importance  and  authority 
of  thole  great  men  who  had  adopted  this  fyftem,  and  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  bodies  which  prefented  only  thefe  four  principles,  alfo 
afforded  grounds  for  admitting  the  doflrine.  As  foon  there- 
fore as  chemiftry  had  advanced  fo  lar  as  to  difeover  the  princi- 
ples of  bodies,  the  cultivators  of  that  fcience  prefumed  to  mark 
the  number,  nature,  and  chara6\er  of  the  elements  3 and  every 
btxly  that  was  unalterable  by  the  chemical  methods  of  decom- 
pofition then  employed,  was  conlidered  by  them  as  a fimjile 
or  elementary  principle.  By  thus  taking  the  linfits-of  analyfis 
as  the  term  for  indicating  the  elements,  the  number  and  the 
nature  of  thele  muft  vary  according  to  the  changes  and  the 
progrefs  of  the  fcience.  This  has  accordingly  happened,  as 
may  be  feen  by  confulting  the  authors  who  have  written  on,  the 
fubjeft,  from  the  time  of  Paracelfus  to  the  prefent  periixl. 

If,,  however,  immutability  of  properties,  unity  and  limpli- 
city,  be  the  genuine  charadlerillics  of  elements  5 and  if  that 
fimplicity  of  charadler  belong-  only  to  fuch  bodies  as  we  cannot 
reduce  by  decompofition,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  of  the  four 
elements  there  are  two,  air  and  water,  which  art  has  at  length 
found,  means  to  dccompofe  and  fe[)arate  into  feveral  principles  5 
that  elementary  earth  is  merely  the  creature  of  fancy  3 as  there 
arc  a variety  of  earthy  fubftances  all  equally  fimple  and  uica- 
pablc  of  decompofition  3 and  that  there  are  many  natural  bo- 
dies, fuch  as  fulphur,  carbone,  and  the  metals,  which  no  . 
art  has  yet  been  able  to  dccompofe,  which  muft  therefore,  in 
the  prefent  Hate  of  our  knowledge,  be  confidered  as  fimple  fub- 
ftances or  bodie.s.  From  thefe  confiderations,  it  appears,  that 
the  true  principles,  or  primary  elements  of  natural  bodies, 
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cfcape  the  obfer\’atIon  both  ®f  our  fenfes  and  of  tbofe  Inflru- 
ments  which  we  employ  to  aid  the  impevfeftion  of  them  : that 
many  of  thofe  fubftances  which  have  been  called  elements  on 
account  of  their  bulk,  their  influence  on  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  their  being  found  to  cxill  in  many  of  its  produc- 
tions, are  far  from  being  fimple  and  unchangeable:  and  that, 
in  tnith,  none  of  the  lx)dies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
a fimple  fubllance,  though  we  may  alcribe  that  charadtcr  to 
Inch  as  we  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  decompofe.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  denomination  of  elements  ought  to  be 
effaced  from  a chemical  nomenclature  ; or  rather  it  ought  not  to 
be  ufed  but  as  an  exjirellion  denoting  the  lafl  term  of  our  ana- 
lytical refultsj  and  it  is  always  in  this  fenfe  that  it  is  employed 
in  the  prefent  Treatifc. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Fire. 

Although  wc  cannot  agree  to  receive  the  word  element  in 
the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it  has  been  generally  underllood,  or 
confider  the  four  bodies  which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  firff 
principles  of  all  others,  and  the  fimplcll  productions  of  nature  ; 
yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire  into  their  nature  before 
we  proceed  to  others ; as  a knowledge  of  their  properties  is 
necellary  to  enable  the  reader  to  underftand  our  account  of  the 
properties  of  other  fubftances,  and  as  they  cannot  be  conveni- 
ently arranged  in  any  other  way. 

Of  the  four  fubftances  which  have  been  called  elements,  not 
one  difplays  greater  aCtivity  or  fimplicity  than  fire.  The  more 
ancient  philofophers,  who  in  this  particular  have  been  uni- 
formly followed  by  their  fucceffbrs,  gave  this  name  to  a fub- 
ftance  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  tluid,  aCtive,  penetrating, 
confifting  of  particles  aCluated  by  a lively  and  inceftant  motion, 
and  the  firft  principle  of  all  fluidity  and  motion.  It  is  how- 
ever probable,  that  in  all  languages,  and  among  all  nations, 
the  firft  ufe  of  this  word  was  to  denote  the  imprellion  which  hot 
bodies  make  upon  the  Ikin  ; and  that  it  was  fignificant  of  the 
light  which  ift'ues  from  bodies  in  combuftion,  as  well  as  fyno- 
uymous  with  the  word  heat.  Many  have  confidered  it  in  this 
view,  admitting  the  exiftence  of  Arc  only  where  heat  is  felt  or 
combuftion  carried  on.  Lord  Bacon  was  among  the  firfl  that 
began  to  doubt  the  exiftence  of  fire  as  a jiarticular  fluid-;  and 
obferv'ed,  that  natural  philofophers,  in  defining  it,  had  always 
miftaken  a property  for  a fubltance.  Boerhaave,  in  his  excel- 
lent Treatil'e  on  Fire,  though  inclined  to  a contrary  opinion, 
feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this  difficulty.  In  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  properties  of  this  pretended  element,  he  examined 
what  effects  it  produces  on  thofe  bodies  in  which  it  is  believed 
to  exift.  Like  former  philofophers,  however,  he  has  rather 
given  the  hiftory  of  hot,  luminous,  rarefied,  and  burning  bodies, 
than  of  fire. 

Notwithflanding  this  difficulty  which  ftill  remains.  It  would 
feem  impoflible  to  comprehend  many  of  the  diti’erent  pheno- 
mena which  occur,  without  admitting  a peculiar  fluid  or  fub- 
tile  igneous  matter  which  is  capable  of  infinuating  itfclf  be- 
tween the  particles  of  bodies  and  of  feparating  them  from  each 
other. 

Whether  fire,  however,  l>e  In  reality  a fubftance  or  a qua- 
lity, it  is  evidently  the  principal  agent  emjjloyed  by  nature  to 
counteract  the  power  and  natural  eft'eCt  of  attraction.  From 
the  natural  eft’eCt  of  attraction  we  fliould  poflcf's  nothing  but 
folid  and  compaCt  bodies ; if  the  calorie,  or  that  excpiifitely 
elaftic  fluid  which  is  unequally  dil'perfed  in  bodies, did  not  incef- 
fantly  tend  to  deftroy  this  adhefion  of  the  j)articles.  It  is 
to  this  principle  that  we  are  indebted  fijr  the  dift’erenccs  of  con- 
filiencc  under  which  bodies  prefent  themfelves  to  our  notice. 
The  various  fubftances  that  conqude  this  globe  are  therefore  fub- 
jeCIed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a general  law  which  tends  to  bring 


them  together;  and,  on  the  other,  to  a powerful  agent  which 
tends  to  remove  them  from  each  other:  it  is  upon  the  refpeCtivc 
energy  of  thefe  two  forces  that  the  confiftence  of  all  bodies  de- 
pends. When  the  affinity  prevails,  they  are  in  the  folid  ftate  ; 
when  the  caloric  is  moft  powerful,  they  are  in  the  ftate  of  va- 
pour, or  ga?  ; and  the  liquid  ftate  teems  to  be  the  point  of  the 
equilibrium  between  thefe  two  powers. 

It  is  necellary,  however,  to  oblerve,  that  there  are  two  things 
to  be  confidered  with  I'efpeCb  to  fire,  viz.  heat  and  light.  Thefe 
two  principles,  which  have  been  too  frequently  confounded, 
feem  to  be  very  diftinCl:  in  their  nature  ; as  they  are  fcarcelv 
ever  proportional  to  each  other,  and  as  each  can  exift  independ- 
ent of  the  other.  In  order,  however,  more  fully  to  examine  the 
theorie.s  rcfpeCling  them,  we  lliall  conlider  each  feparately,  and 
in  a particular  manner. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Calorie  and  Heat. 

BoniKS,  when  heated,  exhibit  different  phenomena,  which 
have  led  to  a fup])ofition  that  heat  is  a diftinCt  fubftance. 
I.ord  Bacon,  Mr.  Boyle,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fome  other 
learned  men,  have,  however,  thought  heat  to  be  only  a certain 
modification  of  which  bodies  are  ftriceptible.  It  is  very  evident 
that  both  natural  philofophers,  and  other  men,  have  generally 
confidered  its  prefence  as  a lure  indication  of  the  prefence  of 
fire;  have  frequently  confounded  it  with  that  element;  and 
lometimes  confidered  it  as  one  of  the  dillinguifliing  properties  of 
fire. 

The  leading  properties  of  heat  are,  to  penetrate  through  all 
bodies ; to  dilfufe  itfelf  equally,  and  to  tend  to  an  equilibrium; 
to  dilate  all  fubftances  into  which  it  enters,  caufing  them  to 
pals  from  a folid  to  a fluid  ftate,  and  from  that  to  alllime  the 
form  of  elaftic  fluids,  or  gales. 

It  is  generally  communicated  to  bodies  In  one  or  other  of 
thefe  three  ways ; by  con  tail,  by  motion,  or  by  combination. 
Every  one  mull  have  obferved,  that  when  two  fluids  difl'erent 
in  temperature,  the  one  fenlibly  warm,  and  the  other  fenfibly 
cold,  are  mixed  together,  the  former  lofes  part  of  its  heat,  which 
is  communicated  to  the  latter,  fo  that  the  temperature  of  both 
becomes  the  fame.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that  when  two 
folids,  one  warm,  the  other  cold,  approach  each  other,  the 
latter  robs  the  former  of  part  of  its  heat,  and  the  temperatures 
become  ecjual.  As  to  the  calling  forth  of  heat  by  motion  ; the 
friftion  of  any  two  folid  fubftances,  fuch  as  two  hard  ftones, 
two  pieces  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  produces  a heat  which 
often  riles  to  inflammation.  The  produClion  of  heat  by  com- 
bination is  no  lei's  evident.  The  union  of  concentrated  acids 
with  water,  quicklime,  pure  alkalis,  or  metals,  is  produdtivc  of 
a ftrong  heat : the  combination  of  certain  fluids,  fuch  as  oil 
and  nitre,  is  lb  powerful  this  way  as  even  to  caufe  inflamma- 
tion. 

I'he  laws  refjjecling  the  communication  of  heat  were,  how- 
ever, confidered  as  analogous  to  thofe  of  motion,  until  the  la- 
bours of  Dr,  Black  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Irvine  of  Glafgow,  Dr. 
Crawford  of  London,  and  Kirwan  In  Ireland,  as  well  as  thole 
of  many  foreign  chemills,  particularly  Mr.  Vfileke  of  Stock- 
holm, and  fjavoifier  and  Dela  Place  of  Paris,  atlordcd  new  and 
more  accurate  ideas  on  this  fubjetft.  The  refearches  of  thefe 
excellent  philofophers  have  Ihown,  that  nothing  was  Id's  un- 
derltood,  or  involved  in  greater  difficulties,  than  the  progrefs 
and  communication  of  heat  among  bodies  \mequally  heated  : 
but  their  experiments,  though  very  ingenious,  are,  probably, 
not  yet  fulliciemly  numerous.  It  is,  however,  highly  juobable 
that  they  may  lead  to  the  dtabllflunent  of  a general  theory,  that 
may  extend  to  all  the  ])henomena  of  chemillry  ; in  every  one  of 
which  heat  ads  a part,  cither  by  its  ablbrptiuti  or  dilengagc- 
ment. 
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Tlie  niceft  and  mofi;  accurate  obfervations  have,  however,  hi- 
therto been  infufficient  to  afford  any  determinate  or  fatisfaftory 
notions  of  the  nature  of  heat ; hence  both  cheniifts  and  natural 
phllofophers  are  ftill  divided  in  their  opinions  on  the  fubjeft. 
Some  follow  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Boyle,  in  confidering  heat  as 
nothing  more  than  a modification  of  which  all  natural  bodies  are 
fuk'cptible ; which  has  no  feparate  exlftence,  but  confifts  in 
the  ofcillation  of  the  minute  particles  of  bodies.  This  was  alfo 
the  . opinion  of  Mr.  Macquer.  The  philofophers  by  whom  it 
has  been  maintained,  fupport  it  on  the  following  facSts  : heat 
accompanies  all  the  phenomena  of  motion,  and  appears  fubjeft 
to  the  fame  laws  : it  is  increafcd  with  the  increafe  of  motion,  and 
diminilhed  by  its  diminution.  Excepting  its  communication  or 
paffage  from  one  body  into  another,  in  which  it  follows  laws 
iiifferent  from  thofe  of  motion ; in  all  other  refpe6ts  there  is  a 
ffriking  analogy  between’  the  two } and  when  this  caufe  afts 
with  lets  force,  or  entirely  ceafes  to  a£f,  heat  is  inftantly  dimi- 
nithed,  and  foon  totally  loll.  In  explanation  of  this  hypothefi.s, 
its  fupporters  obferve  farther,  that  even  bodies  of  the  greatell 
denlity  are  full  of  fmall  cavities  or  pores,  the  fum  of  which,  if 
they  were  taken  together,  would  perhaps  occupy  a larger  Ipace 
than  the  folid  matter  of  the  body  that  contains  them.  Thefe 
void  Ipaces  atl’ord  room  for  the  particles  to  move  one  agalnft 
atrother  m a continual  ofcillation.  The  ofcillations  are  not  ob- 
ierv'ed,  becaufe  both  the  yjarticles  and  the  pores  are  lb  fubtle 
and  minute  as  to  elude  our  fenfes.  In  ffiort,  the  philofoy)hers 
who  regard  heat  as  an  internal  motion,  urge,  that  no  experi- 
ment has  hitherto  demonftrated  its  exiftence  in  a feparate 
ftate,  atul  that  it  makes  no  addition  to  the  gravity  of  bodies. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Boerhaave,  and  fome  other  philo- 
fophers, as  well  as  many  modern  chemiffs,  among  whom  are 
probably  to  be  reckoned.  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Irvine,  and  Dr.  Craw- 
ford, are  of  opinion,  that  heat  is  a particular  ffuid,  diffufed 
through  all  nature,  of  which  every  body  contains  more  or  lefs. 
They  diftinguilh  that  fluid  as  exiliing  in  two  different  Hates, 
in  combination,  and  at  liberty.  In  the  former  Hate,  it  neither 
affects  our  fenfes  nor  the  thermometer,  but  remains  quiefeent 
in  thofe  bodies  of  which  it  coiillitutes  a principle  j it  is  then 
more  or  lefs  in  a liate  of  confinement.  In  the  decompofition 
of  the  bodie.s  it  is  often  difengaged,  and  efcajies  into  a Hate  of 
liberty  : it  now 'becomes  cayiable  of  afting  on  bodies  expofed  to 
its  influence ; and  its  force  is  meafurable  bt' a graduated  ther- 
mometer. As  all  bodies  that  pal's  from  a folid  to  a fluid  Hate, 
and  from  thence  into  a vaporous  for.m,  excite  cold  in  the  fur- 
rounding  atmofphere,  they  fufpc^l  that  fuch  bodies  abforb  a 
great  quantity  ot  heat ; and  when  fluids,  by  afl'uming  a concrete 
form,  generate  heat,  they  think  that  heat  is  then  difengaged 
from  thofe  fubllance.s,  and  yiallcs  from  a Hate  of  combination 
into  a Hate  ot  liberty. 

Heat  may  therefore,  from  hence,  be  dlltinguiflied  Into  two 
kind.«,  or  rather  as  exifting  in  two  diff'ci'cnt  Hates  5 in  the  one, 
it  is  intimately  cmnbined  with  other  principles,  and  is  deno- 
minated latinl  kcitt,  Iwcaufe  it  is  not  jrerccptible  to  the  fenfes ; in 
i the  other,  it  i.s  only  <liff'uled  without  combination.  This  lalt 
kind  of  heat  may  be  expelled  by  prell'ure  : thus,  when  a bar  of 
iron  is  Hruck,  the  Hroke  comprellcs  its  yiarticlcs,  and  caufes  the 
heat  to  ifllie  out,  in  the  fame  manner  as  water  ill'ues  from  a wet 
fyiotige  when  it  i.s  prelled  together  with  the  hand.  Combined 
be-at  cannot  be  fcjiarated  from  the  bodies  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  but  by  means  of  new  chemical  combinations. 

Both  Schcelc  and  BergmAt  have  conlidered  heat  as  a dlHinft 
fubltance,  and  the  former  has  examined  with  great  attentimi  all 
1 the  phenomena  which  it  difplays  as  a chemical  agent  fulcejrtihlc 
I of  combination.  I le  has  even  thought  himfelf  warranted  by  his 
■ experiments  to  conclude,  that  It  is  a combination  of  vital  air, 
. which  he  calls  empyreal Jirc,  and  fixed  lire  or  phlogillon,  and 
Vui,.  II. 


that  it  differs  from  light  only  In  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
laft  principle.  But  however  ingenious  and  accurate  his  expe- 
riments may  be,  the  Induftions  which  he  has  drawn  from  them 
concerning  the  nature  and  principles  of  heat  do  not  appear  to 
be  naturally  deducible  from  the  fails.  His  analyfis  of  heat 
cannot  therefore  be  confidered  as  by  any  means  demonffrated 
to  be  juft.  Some  philofophers  are  of  opinion,  that  light  and 
heat  are  the  fame  fubffance,  only  exifling  in  different  Hates, 
That  this  fubffance  becomes  light,  when  its  particles  being 
collecled  together,  and  polTefling  all  their  attractive  force,  are 
violently  darted  to  a diffance.  That  it  afflimes  the  charafler  of 
heat,  when  the  fame  particles  exift  in  a ftate  of  divifion,  move 
gently,  and  tend  towards  an  equilibrium.  That  heat  may  be 
converted  into  light,  and  light  again  into  heat.  But  notwith- 
ffanding  their  fimilarity  in  fome  refpeiSls,  there  are  many  fa6t« 
that  oppofe  this  opinion.  It  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  light 
often  pnrduces  etfefls  ver}’’  different  from  Thofe  of  heat;  as  on 
the  nitric  acid,  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  the  oxides  or  cal- 
ces of  metals,  and  the  leaves  of  vegetables  dipped  in  water  ; all 
of  which  bodies  -afford  vital  air  or  oxigenous  gas  when  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  can  be  obtained  from  fcarce  any 
of  them  by  the  operation  of  heat.  Thus  the  artificial  light  ot 
our  fires  in  palling  through  veifels,  changes  the  nature  of  the 
})rodu-5ls  which  it  difengages.  The  French  chemiffs,  Meff. 
Lavoifier  and  De  la  Place,  feem  to  think  that  both  the  fornldr 
opinions  may  be  in  fome  degree  true  : they  confider  heat  as  a 
diftinfl  fubffance,  which  by  its  prefence  in  natural  bodies  oc- 
cafions  an  ofcillation  of  their  component  particles. 

From  what  has  been  already  obferved  refpefling  the  nature 
of  heat,  it  would  appear,  that,  notwlthllanding  the  various  hy- 
pothefes  that  have  been  advanced,  there  are  only  two  principal 
opinions  entertained  concerning  it  by  philofophers  in  general  ; 
one  of  which  is,  that  heat  confiffs  of  a peculiar  motion  or 
vibration  of  the  j)arts  of  bodies,  fo  that  the  temperature  is  higher 
the  ftronger  the  vibration  : the  other,  that  heat  is  a fubffance  or 
fluid,  whol'e  greater  or  lefs  quantity  produces  a higher  or  lower 
temperature. 

Although  the  nature  of  heat  be  not,  however,  certainly 
Lnown,  the  phenomena  to  which  it  gives  rife  in  . chemical  com-' 
binations  and  decompofitions  are  not  the  lefs  certain  on  that  ac 
count,  or  lefs  worthy  of  careful-  obfervatlon.  It  is  evident, 
from  a vaft  variety  of  fafts,  that  whether  a body  or  a modifi- 
cation, it  is  of  itfelf  liable  to  no  alteration,  nor  is  ever  loft ; 
and  the  confideration  of  this  has  induced  iSIefi'.  Lavoifier  and  De 
la  Place  to  form  an  axiom  or  general  principle  concerning  it.s 
appearance  or  dit'appcpj'ance.  As  this  axiom  is  of  great  im- 
portance, it  may  not  be  im|.)roper  to  ialert  It  in  this  place  : 

“ If  in  a combination,  or  in  any  change  of  Hate  whatlocvcr, 
there  be  a diminution  of  i'rce  heat,  tlie  whole  of  that  heat  will 
again  appear  when  the  fubflances  are  rcHored  to  their  former 
Hate  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  if  in  any  combination  or  change 
of  Hate  there  be  an  increafe  of  free  heat,  this  additional  heat 
will  difappear  when  the  fubtlances  return  to  their  original 
Hate.’’ 

This  principle  they  generallxe  Hill  farther,  fo  ns  to  make  it 
extend  to  all  the  phenomena  of  heat;  and  they  then  exprefs  it 
in  the  following  manner:  “ All  the  variations  ol  heat,  whether 
real  or  apparent,  which  any  fj'ffem  ol  bodies  can  lufter,  are  re- 
]u-oduccd  in  an  inverlc  order  when  the  fyftem  returns  to  its  ori- 
ginal Hate.” 

Sect.  V.  Gevcrul  Properties  of  Heat. 

In  order,  however,  to  afford  a more  e;ea£l  idea  of  the  nature 
of  heat,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  aj:q)licatlou  in  modem  chc- 
niillry,  it  may  l>e  ot.>Hrvcd,  that  when  *metals  or  liquids  arc 
heated,  they  fuft'er  a dilatation  in  every  diretlion,  are  reduced 
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to  vapour,  an<^  at  laft  become  Invifible  when  the  moft  powerful 
heat  is  applied  to  them  : that  bodies  which  poilef.  tire  principle 
of  heat,  part  with  it  more  or  Ids  readily  5 and  if  we  attentively 
obferve  them  during  the  time  they  are  cooling,  a flight  move- 
ment or  undulation  may  be  perceivcal  in  the  lurrounding  air ; 
an  effeft  which  may  be  compared  to  the  phenomenon  exhibited 
upon  the  mixture  of  two  liquoi's  of  unequal  weight  and  deufity. 

Profcflbr  Chaplal,  an  ingenious  French  chemid,  thinks  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  this  phenomenon  without  admitliHg  of  a pe- 
cidiar  fiuid,  which  ])alles  firft  from  the  body  which  heats  to  that 
which  is  heated,  combines  with  the  latter,  produces  the  effefts 
which  have  been  mentioned,  and  afterwards  efcapes  to  unite 
with  other  bodies,  according  to  its  alhnities,  and  the  law  of 
equilibrium,  to  which  all  bodies  tend.  This  fluid  of  heat,  which 
is  termed  caloric  by  modern  chemifts,  is  contained  in  greater 
or  lefs  quantities  in  bodies,  according  to  the  greater  or  Ids  de- 
grees of  atnnityexHling between  it  and  them.  Jt  may,  however,  be 
difplaced  or  difengaged  by  various  means  j the  principal  of  which 
is  by  the  method  of  atfinities  : for  inflance,  water  poured  ujion 
thefulphuric  acid  expels  the  heat,  and  takes  its  place  ; and  while 
there  is  a difengagement  of  heat,  the  volume  of  the  mixture 
does  not  increale  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  two  fubftanccs 
mixed.  This  fliews  that  penetration  takes  place,  which  cannot 
be  explained  but  by  admitting  that  the  integrant  parts  of  the 
water  take  the  place  of  the  caloric,  In  proportion  as  it  is  dilfi- 
pated.  Another  method  of  jirecipitating  caloric,  as  we  have 
already,  obferved,  is  h}'  fridlion  and  compreffion,  in  which  cafe 
It  is  exprelfed  or  fiueczed  out  of  the  body.  The  whole  of  the 
heat  which  may  be  produced  by  fridlion,  is  not,  however,  in 
fadl,  afl'orded  by  the  body  itfelf ; becaufe,  in  proportion  as  the 
interior  heat  is  developed,  the  external  air  adls  upon  the  body, 
calcines  or  inflames  it,  and  gives  out  heat  itfelf  during  its  fixa- 
tion. Fermentation,  and,  in  general,  ever)'  operation  which 
changes  the  nature  of  bodies,  may  difengage  caloric,  becaufe  the 
new  compound  may  demand  and  receive  a greater  or  Icfs  quan- 
.tity.  It  is  from  this  caufe  that  chemical  opierations  fometimes 
produce  heat,, and  fometimes  cold.  The  forms  under  which 
caloric  prefents  Itfelf,  are  either  a ftate  of  liberty,  or  a ftate  of 
combination,  as  already  obferved : in  the  former  it  is  not  com- 
bined in  any  manner  with  any  other  body  5 but  in  the  latter  it 
is  fixed  in  bodies  by  afFmifv,  or  clcdlrlve  attradbion,  fo  as  to 
form  part  of  the  fubflance  of  the  body,  and  even  part  of  its  fo- 
lldit)'. 

In  the  firfl  cafe,  the  caloric  always  endeavours  to  obtain  an 
equilibrium;  not  that  it  is  diftrlbuted  equally  among  all 
bodies,  hut  it  is  difperfed  among  them  according  to  the  clfegrees 
of  its  affinity.  Whence  it  follows;  that  the-  circumambient 
bodies  receive  and  retain  a quantity  more  or  lefs  confiderable. 
Metals  are  cafily  penetrated  by  this  fluid,  and  tranfmit  it  with 
equal  facility  ; wood  and  animal  fubftanccs  receiver-  it  to  the  de- 
gree of  combuflion,  and  liquids,  until  they  are  reduced  to  va- 
pour. Ice  abforbs  all  the  heat  communicated  to  it,  without 
giving  it  out  to  other  bodies  until  it  has  acquired  the  fluid  ftate. 

The  powet  of  quickly  tranfmitting  heat  in  ths- produdlion  of 
a common  temperature,  is  not,  however,  the  fame  in  different 
bodies.  It  may,  therefore,  be  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  this  cjr- 
cumftance,  and  of  what  has  been  called  the  difference  of  capacity 
for  heat  in  bodies.  If  a number  of  ftraight  wires  of  equal  fizes, 
but  different  metals,  be  covered  each  with  a thin  coat  of  wax,  and 
their  ends  be  all  plunged  in  the  fame  heated  fluid — for  ex-- 
ample,  ’ melted  lead — the  fufion  of  the  coat  of  wax  will  ftiew 
that  heat  is  more  quickly  tranfmitted  through  fome  metals  than 
others.  Thus  alfo  it  is  found,  that  the  end  of  a glafs  rod  may 
be  kept  red-hot  for  a very  long  time,  without  qny  iriconvenience 
.to  the  band  which  holds  the  other  end;  though  a finiilar  mc- 
lallic  rod,  heated  in  the  fame  manner,  would  very  foon  become 
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too  hot  to  be  held.  Bodies  that  q-uickly  alter  their  temperature 
by  communication,  are  faid  to  be  better  condiuSlors  of  heat  than 
fuch  as  alter  more  flowly. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  two  bodies  be  perfcftly  equal 
and  alike  in  all  refpefts,  and  have  the  fame  temperature,  they 
muft  poflefs  ^ual  (juantities  of  heat ; and  that  generally  the 
quantities  of  heat  in  bodies  of  the  fanre  kind,  at  the  fame  tem- 
perature, will  be  in  proportion  to  their  quantities  of  matter -or  . 
their  weights.  If  two  fuch  equal  and  finiilar  bodies,  that  differ 
in  lemi>oralure,  be  brought  together,  they  will' by  communica- 
tion acquire  a common  temjieralure,  and  their  quantities  of 
heat  by  that  means  will  be  rendered  equal.  The  quantities  of 
heat  alTo  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  bodies  of  the  fame  kind, 
to  jiroduce  equal  changes  in  their  temperature,  muft  be  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  quantities  of  matter.  The  changes  in-theform  • 
of  bodies  by  heat  do  not  feem  however  to  depend  either  upon  i 
their  denfity,  hardnefs,  or  fpecific  gravity.  But  . wJien  two  > 
equal  bodies  of  different  kinds  produce  a commoirtemperature  - 
by  communication,  It  feldom  happens  that  it  jiroves  to  be  an  > 
arithmetical  mean  between  the  two  original  temperatures.  In  ; 
fuch  cafes  it  is  evident  that  the  heat  which  was  communicated 
from  one  to  the  other,  has  not  altered  their  temperatures  1 
equally,  but  has  raifed  or  lowered  that  of  the  one  more  than  it  - 
has  lowered  or  raifed  that  of  the  other.  And  as  the  proportion  \ 
between  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  one  of  two  bo-  - 
dies  is  thus  raifed,  and  thp  other  lowered,,  is  found  by  expieri- 
ment  to  be  the  fame,  however  different  the  two  original  tempe-  - 
ratures  may  have  been,  pro-;'ided  no  change  of  form  or  chemical  ^ 
combination  has  been  produced  in  either  of  them  ; ibis  a gene.-  - 
ral  confequence,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  alter  the  ■ 
temperature  of  one  ol*  the  bodies  a ftngle  degree,  or  any  other . 
equal  part,  will  be  greater  or  lefs  than  would  be  required  to  pro-.- 
duce  the  fame  change  in  the  other  body,  in  proportion  .as-  the  . 
changes  produced  by  the  communicated  heat  were  lefs  or. 
greater.  Th6  whole  heat  in  each  body,  when  they  have  the  - 
fame  temperature,  muft  confift  of  the  fame  number  of  degrees  : • 
the  proportion  between  the  whole  heats  of  the  bodies  will  there-  ■ 
fore  be. the  fame  as  between  the  heats  required  to  raife  each  of : 
them  a fingle  degree;  that  is  to  fay,  the  comparative  heats  of  ‘ 
bodies,  at  the  fame  temperature,  will  be  in  the  inverfe  jiropor- 
tiou  of  the  numbet  of  degrees  their  temperature  is  altered  by. 
the  fame  quantity  of  heat.  To  illuftrate  this,  fuppofc  a pint. . 
of  mercury,  at  the  temperature  of  136^,  be  mixed  with  a pint- 
of-  water  at  the  mean  temperature  will  be  76°.  The  wa-. 
ter  thereforeJias  been  healed  26'’,  and  the  mercury  has  been  . 
ccjoled  60°,  b)'  the  lofs  of  the  heat  it  imparted  to  the  water..- 
The  abfolute  heat  in  one  degree  of  the  mercury -will  confe- 
quently  be  proportionally  lefs -than  that  of  one  degree  of  the  . 
water;  becaufe  the  very  fame  heat  which  has  raifed  the  water. - 
26  degrees  in  temperature,  would  raife  the  mercury  60, . if- it  ■ 
could  be  returned  again  : and  the  whole  heat  contained  in  th6 
meremy  will  be  to  that  of  the  water  in  the  fame  proportion  of 
26-  to  60.  Brit  in  the  ])refent  experiment  equal  bulks  were 
ufed;  and  mercury  is  about  13  times-as  hea-vy  as  ^vater.  An 
equal  weight  of  mercury  would  contain  only  orre-tliirteenth  part 
of  the  heat.  Tvventy-ftx,  divided  by  13,  quotes  2 : whence 
the  comparative  heats  of  mercury  and  water. are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  2 to  60,  or  I to  30  ; that  is  to  fay,  a pound  of 
mercur)q  at  the  fame  temperaiure,  contains  no  more  than  onc- 
thlrtieth  part  of  the  heat  contained  in  a pound  of  water.  The 
term  comparative  beat  is  generally  ufed  to  denote  the  propor- 
tion of  the  abfolute  quantity  of  heat  in  one  body  to  that  of 
another  equal  mafs  of  matter  at  the  fame  temperature,  confi- 
dered  as  a ftandard.  The  ftandard  made  ufe  of  is  pure  water, 
in  a ftuid  ftate.  By  fome  writers  this  is  called  fpecific  heat. 
The  difpofttion,  or  property,  by  which  bodies  fcverally  require 
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tnore  or  I&/?'heat  to  produce  equal  changes  in  their  temperature, 
is  called  their  capacity  for  heat.  Thefe  capacities  are  confidered 
as  the  unknown  caufe  of  the  differences  in  their  comparative 
heats,  to  which  they  are  confequentl)'  proportional. 

By  experiment  it  has  been  found,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
fame  body  for  heat  is  leaft  when  folid,  greater  when  fufed  or 
fluid,  and  greateft  of  all  when  it  becomes  converted  into  va- 
pour, or  elaftic  fluid.  Alfo,  when  bodies  unite  by  virtue  of 
chemical  attraftion,  their  capacities  are  feldom  the  fame  as  the 
fum  of  the  capacities  of  the  bodies,  but  almolt  always  either 
greater  or  lefs.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  a few  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  doftrine.  The  capacities  of  ice  and  fluid  water 
are  found  to  be  as  9 to  10.  Ice  cannot  therefore  be  converted 
into  water,  unlefs  it  be  fupplied  with  as  much  heat  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  difference  of  capacity.  Thus,  if  equal 
quantities  of  ice  and  water,  both  at  the  temperature  of  ,5  2°,  or 
the  freezing  point,  be  expofed  in  fimilar  vefl'cls,  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  a fire,  both  will  receive  heat  alike  3 and  the  ice 
will  be  melted  into  water  at  33°,  while  the  water  in  the  other 
vefl'el  will  have  its  temperature  raifed  to  178°.  Here  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  fame  heat  which  raifed  the  water  146  degrees. 
Was  merely  fufficient  to  fupply  the  increafed  capacity  of  the  ice  ; 
for  which  reafon  this  laft  had  not  its  temperature  raifed  at  all. 
If  the  experiment  be  more  accurately  made,  by  mixing  equal 
weights  of  water  at  178°,  and  ice  at  32®,  the  fame  confequence 
will  follow  3 for  the  ice  will  be  melted,  and  the  common  tem- 
perature will  be  33®  3 becaufe  the  ice  in  melting  receives  no 
augmentation  of  temperature,  but  abforbs  the  whole  146°  of 
heat  from  the  water,  by  virtue  of  its  increafed  capacity  when  it 
becomes  fluid.  It  is  alfo  the  fame  when  water  is  frozen  by  the 
lofs  of  its  heat,  communicated  to  a cold  atmofphere,  or  other 
contiguous  bodies  3 the  procefs  of  cooling  goes  on  till  ice  begins 
to  be  formed  3 but,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  converfion  of 
the  water  into  ice,  the  temperature  remains  ftationanj’’,  becaufe 
the  diminifhed  capacity  of  the  ice  caufes  It  to  give  oixt  heat,  the 
continual  evolution  bf  which  fupplies  the  refrigerating  bodies 
with  as  much  as  their  energy  of  cooling  might  otherwife  have 
taken  to  caufe  a diminution,  of  the  temperature.  "When  the 
whole  is  frozen,  this  fupj)ly  of  extricated  heat  ceafes  3 and 
therefore  the  baufe  that  cooled  the  water  at  firft,  goes  on  in 
cooling  the  ice,,  until  the  common  temperature  be  produced. 

In  the  various  experiments  wherein  the  capacities  of  the  lame 
bodies  arc  changed,  and  the  difl'erence  between  the  quantities  of 
heat  in  the  fame  body  in  both  Hates,  at  one  common  tempera- 
ture, is  known  in  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  we  may  derive 
the  advantage  of  finding  the  abfolute  quantities  of  heat  in  de- 
grees of  the  thermometer,  or  the  number  of  degrees  which  any 
particular  point  or  temperature  is  remote  from  the  true  zero,  or 
point  of  abfolute  privation  of  all  heat.  To  illuftrate  this  curi- 
ous pofition,  the  experiments  on  ice  and  water,  juft  related,  may 
be  made  ufe  of.  I'he  whole  quantities  of  heat,  in  thefe  two 
ftates,  are  as  9 to  10.  It  is  plain,  therefore, ' that  when  water 
freezes,  it  muft  give  out  one-tenth  of  its  whole  heat  3 and  this 
tenth  part,  by  the  experiment,  is  found  to  anfwer  to  146®  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  Confequently  its  whole  heat  is  ten 
times  146®,  or  14(508  of  the  lame  thermometer,  when  Its  tem- 
( perature  is  32®  above  zero,  "Whence  the  natural  zero  Is  at 
1428°. 

No  direft  experiment  has  hitherto  been  made  to  Ihew  the  ca- 
pacity of  ftcam  with  relation  to  water.  From  an  indireit  trial 
of  Dr.  Crawford’s,  it  appears  to  be  as  13  : to  10.  It  is  accord- 
i ingly  found  that  ftcam,  in  its  condenfation  into  water,  gives 

1 out  as  much  heat  as  would  raife  an  equal  quantity  of  non-eva- 

j porable  matter,  of  the  lame  capacity  as  water,  914  degrees. 

■ Ihisheatit  muft  have  taken  up  at  its  formation.  "Whenever 

i Valcr  is  heated,  we  may  confequently  con  fider  the  heat  as  dif- 
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pofed  of  in  two  ways.  One  part  ralfes  the  temperature  of  the 
fluid  water,  and  the  other  part  is  employed  in  fupplying  the 
elaftic  vapour  that  flies  off  with  the  heat  which  its  increafed  ca- 
pacity requires  at  that  temperature.  The  greater  the  quantity 
of  fleam  is  produced,  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  the 
heat  employed  in  this  laft  way.  Now,  there  is  a difficulty  at- 
tends the  formation  of  elaftic  vapour,  in  proportion  as  its 
efcape  is  rendered  more  ditficult.  If  the  water  be  heated  in  a 
dole  vefl'el,  no  fteam  will  be  formed  3 if  the  fteani  efcape  by  a 
fmall  hole,  there  will  be  lefs  formed  than  if  the  whole  furface 
of  the  water  were  uncovered  3 and  if  the  fupcrincumbent  at- 
mofphere be  removed,  as  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  the 
produdion  will  be  greateft:  of  all.  As  the  heat  of  the  water 
goes  on  increafing,  the  produ6Iion  of  fleam  will  likewife  in- 
creafe,  until  the  quantity  befo  great  as  by  its  augmented  capa- 
city to  carry  off  the  whole  heat  that  is  communicated.  At  this 
period  the  increafe  of  temperature  will  therefore  ceafe,  and  the 
temperature  will  become  ftationar)".  This  point  is  called  the 
boiling-water  point.  It  varies,  however,  a little,  as  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  varies,  being  loweft  when  that  is  leaft  3 
becaufe  the  maximum  of  fteam  is  produced  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture when  the  obftacle  to  its  efcape  is  lefs.  It  has  l>een  fug- 
gefted,  and  with  fome  probability,  that  there  would  be  no  in-  - 
terval  of  fluidity  between  the  folid  and  vaporous  forms,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  preiTure  of  the  furrounding  atmofphere. 

The  produdion  of  cold  by  evaporation,  and  the  efl'ed  of  ' 
freezing  mixtures,  may  beeafily  accounted  for  on  this  dodrine,  - 

It  is  only  pollible  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  heat  by  its  ef-  - 
feds.  The  inftruments  which  have  been  fucceflively  invented  ta  > 
calculate  It,  are  known  by  the  names  of  thtrmamciers,  pyrome- 
ters, isfe.  They  have  been  applied  to  the  ftrid  determination  ' 
of  the  feveral  phenomena  exhibited  in  confequence  of  the  ab- 
foiption  of  caloric  in  various  bodies.  The  thermometer  confifls  ■ 
of  a glafs  ball,  with  a long  narrow  tube  or  neck,  and  is  partly 
filled  with  mercury  3 a fluid  preferable  to  all  others,  from  its 
unchangeablenefs,  the  regularity  of  Its  exj^anfions,  and  its  not 
foiling  the  tube.  The  expanfions  or  contraitions  of  the  mer- 
cur)'  are  ftiewn  by  the  rile  or  fall  of  its  furface,  which  is  meair 
fared  by  a graduated  fcale  ufually  fixed  to*  the-  tube.  See 
Thermometer. 

TL'he  exa6\nefs  of  the  correfjwndence  between  the  degrees  of ' 
the  thermometer,  and  the  adual  variations  of  the  heat'ot^  fluids, 
was  firft  accurately  determined  by  M.  D<  Luc.  . Byt  mixing 
equal  quantities  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  he  found-., 
that  the  thermometer  ver)'  nearly  indicated  the  arithmetical  ’ 
mean  between  the  two  temperatures,  and  confequently  that  its  - 
indications  really  correfpond  with  the  quantities  of  heat.  . 

The  rarefadion  or  dilatatiort  of  ftuidsj-or  of  metals  in  the 
fluid  ftate,  by  the  feveral  degrees  of  heat,.  h.ls . been  long  . nwa- 
fnred  by  thermometers  formed  of  glafs  3 but  this  very  . fufiblc 
fubftance  can  only  be  ufed  to  afeertain  degrees  of  iieal- inferior  r 
to  that  which  renders  the  glafs  itl'elf  fluid.  . Fin'  calculating  the 
higher  degrees  of  heat,  feveral  ’means  have  been  fucceflively 
propofed.  ]Mr.  l.eidenfroft  his  juovcd,  that  th6  hotter  t metal  ' 
is,  the  more  flowly  drops  of  .water  will  evaj)orate  from  its  fur  ■ 
face  3 and  has  propofed  this ‘principle  lor  the  conftrudion  ooF 
pyrometers.  A drop  of  water  in  an  iron  fpoon,  heated  to  the 
degree  of  boiling  -water,'  evaporates  in  one  fecond  3 a fimilar 
drop,  poured  one  melted  lead,  is  diflipated  in  fix  or  fcvcn  fe- - 
conds  3 and  ujion.. red-hot  iron  in  thirty.  Mr.  Zifcglef,  in  his 
Specimen  ds  J)igcJlore  Ptipiui,  has- found  that  89  feconds  were 
required  to  evaporate  a drop  of  water  at  320  degrees  of  -Fah- 
renheit 5 ^nd  that  one  feioond  is  luflicient  at  the  300th  degree. 
This  .-phenomenon,  which  is  probably  more  interefting  to  che- 
miftry  than  pj'rometr)',  would  feem  to  depend  upon  the  adliC* 
fion  and  dccompofilion  of  the  water  upon  the  metal. 
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One  of  the  mod  ingenious  and  accurate  pyrometers  that  has 
hitherto  been  invented,  is  that  which  was  prefented  to  the  Royal 
tsoclety  by  i\Ir.  Wedgwood.  It  is  conllrufted  upim  the  prhi- 
ciple,  that  the  pnrell:  clay  dirinks  in  the  fire  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  applied  to  it ; and  conllfts  of  two  parts,  one  called  the 
gauge,  which  ferves  to  meafurc  the  degrees  of  diminution  or 
ihrinking  ; the  other  containing  the  fimple  pieces  of  pure  clayj 
whicii  are  called  iiermomefer  pieces.  See  Pyrometer. 

At  the  thne  of  ufing  this  inftrument,  one  of  the  pieces  is  ex- 
^ol'ed  in  the  fire-place,  the  heat  of  which  is  to  be  determined  j 
and  when  it  has  acquired  the  whole  intenfity,  it  is  taken  out, 
and  futi'ered  to  cool,  or  for  greater  fpecd  it  is  plunged  in  water  j 
after  which  it  is  prefented  ta  the  gauge,  and  its  degree  of  con- 
tnuRion  eafily  afcertalned. 

Thefe  different  inftrmnents  are  not  however  applicable  to  all 
cafes.  We  cannot,  for  inftance,  calculate  with  ftriftnefs  the 
heat  which  efcapes  from  living  bodies,  or  determine  with  preci- 
fion  the  temperature  of  any  fubftance.  Other  methods  have 
therefore  been  invented.  KyM.Wilcke  of  Stockholm  it  has  been 
propofed  to  eftimate  the  heats  of  bodies  by  obferving  the  quan- 
tities of  fnow  tliey  can  melt  in  a given  time.  But  a better  me- 
thod, and  an  apparatus  which  is  more  convenient,  has  been  in- 
vented by  Lavoifier  and  De  la  Place  of  Paris.  It  is  conftrufted 
upon  the  principle  that  ice  abforbsall  the  heat  communicated  to 
it,  without  communicating  it  to  other  bodies  until  the  whole  is 
•melted  ; fo  that  in  this  way  may  be  calculated  the  degrees  of 
heat  communicated,  by  the  quantity  of  ice  which , is  ;rtiel ted. 
It  was  found  neceffary,  in  order  to  afford  ftrift  refults,  to  dif- 
cover  the  means  of  caufing  the  ice  to  abforb  all  the  heat  difen- 
gaged  from  the  bodies  under  examination,  and  to  cover  it  from 
the  aftion  of  evtry  other  fubftance  which  might  facilitate  its 
fnfion,  as  well  as  to  colleft  with  gmat  care  the  water  produced 
by  the  fnfion.  The  apparatus  conftrufted  by  thefe  two  cele- 
brated chemifts  for  this  purpofe,  confifts  of  three  circular  vef- 
fels  nearly  inferibed  in  each  other  j fo  that  three  capacities  are 
produced.  The  interior  fpace  or  cavity  is  formed  by  an  iron 
grating,  upon  fupporis  of  the  fame  ihetal,  in  which  the  bodies 
fubjefted  to  experiment  are  depofited  ; the  upper  part  of  it 
being  clofed  by  means  of  a cover.  The  middle  fpace,  next  to 
this,  i.s  intended  to  contain  the  ice  which  furrounds  the  interior 
compartment,  and  which  is  fupported  and  retained  in  its  place 
by  a grate,  on  which  a cloth  is  fpread.  In  proportion  as  the 
ice  dilfolves,  the  water  flows  through  the  grate  and  the  cloth, 
and  is  colledled  in  a velfel  placed  below.  The  external  fpace  or 
compartment  of  ' the  apparatus  contains  ice  intended  to  prevent 
the  eft'eft  of  the  heat  of  the  furruunding  atmofphcre.  See 
Plate  86. 

^^''hen  this  ufeful  machine  is  employed,  the  middle  or  fecond 
fpace  is  filled  with  pounded  ice,  and  likevvife  the  cover  of  the 
Internal  fpherc  : the  fame  thing  is  done  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ternal fpace,  as  well  as  to  the  general  covering  of  the  whole 
machine  : the  interior  ice  is  fuft'ered  to  drain  3 and,  when  it 
ceafes  to  afford  water,  the  covering  of  the  internal  fpace  is 
raifed,  to  introduce  the  body  upon  which  the  experiment  is  in- 
tended to  be  made.  Immediately  after  this  introdiuStion,  the 
covering  is  put  on,  and  the  whole  apparatus  remains  untouched 
until  the  included  body  has  acquired  the  temj)crature  of  thirty- 
two,  or  the  freezing  temperature  of  water,  which  is  the  common 
temperature  of  the  internal  capacity.  The  quantity  of  water 
afforded  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  is  then  weighed  3 and  this  is 
an  accurate  meafure  of  the  heat  difengaged  from  the  body,  be- 
caufe  the  fnfion  of  the  ice  is  the  efledi  of  this  heat  only.  Ex- 
periments of  this  nature  continue  a confiderable  length  of  time  3 
and  it  is  of  great  confequence,  that  there  Ihould  be  no  commu- 
nication between  the  middle,  or  fecond,  and  the  external  fpace 
.of  the  machine  3 and  alfo,  that  the  air  of  the  ai)artment  fliould 


not  be  lower  than  that  of  the  freezing  point  3 becaufe  the  inte- 
rior ice  would  then  receive  a degree  of  cold  lower  than  that 
temperature. 

In  refpe6l  to  fpecific  heat,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  it  Is 
merely  the  proportional  quantity  of  heat  neceflaiy  to  raife  bo- 
dies of  equal  mafs  to  the  fame  number  of  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture 3 fo  that,  when  the  fpecific  heat  of  a folid  body  is  re- 
quired, its  temperature  muft  be  elevated  a certain  number  of 
degrees,  at  which  inftant  It  muft  be  placed  in  the  internal 
fphere,  and  there  left  until  its  temperature  is  reduced  to  thirty- 
two,  or  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The 
water  is  then  collected,  and  this  quantity  divided  by  the  pro- 
duft  of  the  mafs  of  the  body  3 and  the  number  of  degrees  of 
its  original  temperature  above  thirty-two,  will  be  proportional 
to  its  fpecific  heat.  When  fluids  are  examined,  they  are  in- 
clofed  in  veflels  whole  heat  has  been  prevloufly  determined. 
The  operation  is  then  the  fame  as  for  fulids  3 excepting  that  the 
quantity  of  water  afforded  muft  be  dimlnifhed  by  a dedudftion  of 
that  quantity  which  has  been  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  velTel. 
If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  heat  which  is  difengaged 
during  the  coml.anation  of  various  fubftances,  they  muft  be  all 
reduced,  as  wed  as  their  containing  veffels,  to  the  temperature 
of  thirty-two.  The  mixture  muft  then  be  placed  in  the  inter- 
nal fphere  3 and  the  quantity  of  water  collefted  is  the  meafure 
of  the  difengaged  heat.  In  ordi_r  to  determine  the  heat  of  com- 
buftion  and  refpiration,  as  the  renewal  of  air  is  indifpenfable  in 
thefe  two  operations,  it  is  neceffary  to  eftablifli  a communica- 
tion between  the  interns'  part  of  the  fphere  and  the  furrounding 
atmofphere  3 and  in  order  that  the  introdudtion  of  frefh  air  may 
not  caufe  any  perceptible  error,  thefe  ex])eriments  ought  to  be 
made  at  a temperature  little  differing  from  thirty-two,  or  at 
leaft  the  air  which  is  introduced,  ought  previoufly  to  be  brought 
to  this  ftate  or  temperature. 

With  a-view  to  determine  the  fpecific  heat  of  gafes,  it  Is 
necefffary  to  eftablifli  a current  through  the  internal  part  of  the 
fphere,  and  to  place  two  thermometers,  one  at  the  place  of  In- 
trodudlion,  and  the  other  at  the  place  of  efcape.  By  a compa- 
rifon  of  the  temperatures  exhibited  by  thefe  two  inltruments,  a 
judgment  is  formed  of  the  heat  abforbed,  and  the  melted  ice  is 
meafured. 

All  the  different  means  made  ufe  of  for  the  admeafurement 
of  heat,  are  founded  on  the  general  principle,  that  different  bo- 
dies abforb  heat  in  greater  or  Icfs  quantities.  If  this  fadl  were 
not  already  generally  admitted,  it  might  be  eftabliflied  on  the 
following  facts  : Dr.  Franklin  having  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun  two  fmall  pieces  of  cloth,  of  the  fame  texture  but  of 
different  colours,  upon  the  furface  of  fnow,  perceived,  a few 
hours  afterwards,  that  the  red  cloth  was  buried  in  the  Inow, 
while  the  other  which  was  white  had  not  fuft'ered  any  depref- 
fion.  M.  deSauflurc  has  alfo  obfeived,  that  thepeafants  of  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  are  car-eful  to  fpread  a black  earth 
over  the  furface  of  grounds  covered  with  fnow,  when  they  are 
defirous  of  melting  it,  to  fow  their  feed.  So  likewife  children 
burn  a black  hat  in  the  focus  of  a fmall  lens  which  would 
fcarcely  heat  a white  one  expofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  when  it  is  difen- 
gaged in  a ftate  of  liberty.  We  ftiall  now  therefore  confider 
thofe  which  it  prefents  when  It  efcapes  from  a ftate  of  combi- 
nation : 

It  is  evident  that  heat  is  fometimes  difengaged  in  a ftate  of 
fimple  mixture,  as  In  the  phenomena  of  vapours,  fublimations, 
&c.  If  heat  be  applied  to  water,  thefe  two  fluids  will  unite, 
and  the  mixture  will  be  dilfipatcd  in  the  atmofphere  3 but  it 
wcmld  be  an  abufe  of  words  to  call  fo  weak  an  union  by  the 
name  of  combinatI(ju  3 for,  as  foon  as  the  heat  becomes  in  a 
fituatlon  to  combine  with  other  bodies,  it  abandons  the  water. 
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rc*urr.'.  to  a liquid  ftate.  Ttiis  body,  during  evaporation, 
ccntinuaiiv  oarrifS  with  it  a portion  of  heat ; and  hence,  pro- 
bably, refult  the  advantages  of  trani’piration,  perfpiratlon,  &c. 
lint  heat  very  frequently  contracts  a true  chemical  union  with 
the  bodies  which  it  volatilizes  •.  this  combination  is  even  fo  per- 
feft,  that  the  heat  is  not  perceptible,  but  is  neutralized  by  the 
body  with  which  it  is  combined,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  latent 
heat,  as  we  have  before  obferved. 

The  ditVerent  inftances  in  which  heat  enters  Into  combination, 
and  p-alles  to  the  ftate  of  latent  heat,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
two  following  : 

I.  Every  body  which  palfes  from  the  folld  to  the  liquid 
ftate,  abforhs  a portion  of  heat,  which  is  no  longer  fenfible 
to  the  thermometer,  but  exills  in  a ftate  of  tnie  combination. 
In  proof  of  this  the  academicians  of  Florence  filled  a veffcl 
with  pounded  ice,  and  plunged  a thermometer  in  It,  which  de- 
feended  to  thirty-two  on  Fahrenheit’s  fcale.  The  veilel  was 
then  imrnerfed  in  boiling  water,  and  the  thermometer  did  not 
rife  during  the  whole  time  of  the  liquefaftion  of  the  ice.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  the  fufion  of  ice  abforbs  heat.  Mr. 
Wilcke  of  Stockholm  poured  a pound  of  water,  heated  to  the 
fixtieth  degree  of  Reaumur,  upon  a pound  of  ice.  The  melted 
mixture  poffefted  the  temperature  of  o,  of  the  fame  thermome- 
ter. Sixty  degrees  of  heat  had  therefore  entered  into  combina- 
tion. The  experiments  of  the  Chevalier  Laudriani  have  alfo 
fticwn  that  the  fufion  of  metals,  fulphur,  phofphorus,  alum, 
nitre,  and  many  other  fubftances,  ablbrb  heat. 

Cold  is  produced  in  the  diftblution  of  all  thofe  falts  which  are 
accuftomed  to  cryftallize.  On  this  ful^ eft  Reaumur  has  made  a 
leries  of  very  interefting  experiments,  which  confirm  thofe  of 
Mr.  Boyle.  Fahrenheit  ally  cauled  the  thermometer  to  delbend 
very  low,  by  melting  ice  by  ftrong  nitrous  acid.  But  the  moft 
extraordinar}'  experiments  that  have  been  attempted  in  this 
country,  are  thofe  made  by  Mr.  Walker,  apothecary  at  Oxford, 
and  iiiferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the  year  1 787. 
The  mLxtures  which  produced  the  greateft  degrees  of  cold  in  thefe 
trials,  were,  i.  Eleven  parts  of  muriate  of  ammoniac,  or  common 
t'al  ammoniac  ; ten  parts  of  nitrate  of  pot-afti,  or  common  ni- 
tre ; fixteen  parts  ot  I'ulphate  of  foda,  or  Glauber’s  fait ; with 
thirty-two  parts  by  weight  of  water  : the  two  firft  falts  fliould 
be  dry,  and  in  powder.  2.  The  nitric  acid,  muriate  of  ammo- 
niac, and  I'ulphate  of  foda,  lowered  the  thermometer  to  eight 
degrees  under  o.  Mercury  has  alfo  been  frozen,  without  uling 
either  ice  or  fnow,  by  the  lame  able  experimenter.  It  is  there- 
fore an  Incontrovertible  principle,  that  all  bodies  which  pals 
from  the  folid  t<j  the  liquid  ftate,  ablbrb  heat,  and  retain  it  in  fo 
accurate  a combination  as  to  afford  no  figji  of  its  prefence, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  therefore  fixed,  neutralized,  or  latent. 

II.  All  bodies,  bypaffing  from  the  folid  orftuid  ftate  to  the  ae- 
tlform  ftate,  ablurbheat,  which  becomes  latent ; and  it  is  by  virtue 
of  this  heat  that  fuch  bodies  arc  placed  and  maintained  In  that 
ftate  ; and  on  this  principle  is  probably  founded  the  procefs  ufed 
in  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  Egypt,  to  cool  liquors  ufed  fur 
drink.  The  water  intended  for  this  purpofe  is  put  into  very 
porous  velfcls,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  to  a current  of  warm 
air,  in  order  to  cool  the  fluid  which  they  contain. 

It  may  allb  be  concluded  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Rlch- 
mann,  which  have  been  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Peterlburgh  ; that  a thermometer  taken  out 
of  water,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  always  defeends,  even  when 
its  temperature  is  equal  or  fuperior  to  that  of  the  w.atcrj  that 
it  afterwards  riles,  until  it  has  acquired  the  temperature  of 
the  atmofphere  3 that  the  time  of  defeending  is  Icis  than  that 
which  it  employs  to  rife  again  ; and  that  when  the  thermometer, 
withdrawn  from  the  water,  has  arifen  to  the  common  tempe- 
rature, its  bulb  is  dry-;  but  that  it  continues  wet  during  the 
whole  time  of  its  ftanding  beneath  this  common  temperature, 
Yol.  II, 
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To  thefe  confcq\iences  may  be  added  others  deduced  from  feve- 
ral  CTirioTis  experiments  made  by  the  celebrated  clobdor  Cullen. 
I.  That  a.thennometer  fulpcr.ded  in  the  receiver  of  the  air- 
pump,  ddeends  two  or  three  degrees  during  the  time  of  ex  • 
hauftion,  and  afleiwards  rites  to  the  temperature  of  the  va- 
cuum, 3.  That  a thennemeter  plunged  in  alcohol,  in  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  air-pninp,  always  defeends,  and  the  lower  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Imb’nles  are  ftronger  which  Iliiic,  from  the  alco- 
hol ; if  it  be  withdrawn  from,  this  liquor,  and  fufpended  wet 
beneath  the  receiver,  it  falls  eight  or  ten  degrees  while  the  air  is 
pumping  out.  It  is  alfo  well  known  that  if  the  ball  of  a ther- 
mometer be  wrapped  in  fine  linen,  and  kept  molft  fay  fprinkling 
w'il’n  ether,  and  the  evapoi'ation  be  facilitated  by  agitation  in 
the  air,  the  thermometer  will  defeend  tJ  the  freezing  point. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  heat  which  has  entered  into 
combination  with  bodies  dxiring  their  tr'anfition  from  the  folid 
to  the  li(]uid  ftate,  or  from  this  laft  to  the  aeriform  ftate,  may 
be  again  exhibited  by  caufing  thefe  fubftances  to  returb  again  to 
the  ftates  of  liquefuttion  or  f'olidity.  In:  a word,  every  fub- 
ftance  which  palfes  from  the  liquid  to  the  folid  ftate,  futi'ers  its 
latent  heat  to  efcape,  which  at  this  inftant  becomes  free  or  ther- 
mometrical  heat.  The  cele’nrated  Fahrenheit,  having  left  wa- 
ter expofed  to  a colder  temperature  than  that  of  ice,  the  water 
remained  Huid  ; but  It  congealed  by  agitation  3 and  the  ther- 
mometer, which  marked  feveral  degrees  beireatli  the  freezing 
point,  fnddcnly  rofe  to  that  temperature.  Facts  of  a fimllar 
nature  have  alio  been  iuentloned  by  other  writers. 

It  has  been  Ihewn  by  Mr.  Baumc,  in  his  inquiries  and  exj'e- 
riments  relating  to  feveral  fingular  phenomena  exhibited  by  wa- 
ter at  the  inftant  of  its.  congelation,  that  feveral  degrees  ofhe.lt 
are  always  developed  at  that  inlTairt.  Gafeous  fubftances  are 
maintained  in  the  aerifonn  ftate  merely  by  the  heat  which  is 
combined  with  them  3 and  when  to  thefe  fu'bftances,  thus  dif- 
folved  in  caloric,  another  body  is  prefented,  to  which  they  have 
a very  ftrong  affinity,  they  abandon  their  heat  to  unite  with  this 
laft  fubftance  ; and  the  caloric,  thus  expelled  or  difengaged,  ap- 
pears under  the  form  of  free  or  thennonietrLcal  heat.  This 
difengagement  of  heat,  by  the  concretion  or  fixation  of  gafeous 
fubftances,  was  obferved  by  tlie  celebrated  Scheele,  as  is  evident 
from  the  valuable  experiments  which  form  the  bafis  of  his  Trea- 
tlfe  on  Air  and  Fire.  Since  the  time  of  this  excellent  chemift^ 
rigorous  calculations  have  been  made  of  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  exifting  in  different  gafes.  The  refearches  of  Dodlor 
Black,  DoClor  Crawford,  Mr.  Wilcke,Mr. De  la  Place, and  Mr. 
Lavoifier,  on  this  fubjeft,  are  all  of  them  highly  deferving  of 
the  attention  of  the  chemical  inquirer. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Phlogifon. 

ALTMOUCiii  modem  chemlftry  has  rejefted  the  doftrine  of 
phlogifton,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  it 
in  this  place.  The  property  which  certain  bodies  pollefs  of  pro- 
ducing fire,  that  is,  light  and  heat,  in  confeipiciice  of  contl- 
mied  motion,  or  by  coming  in  contaft  with  other  bodies  in  a 
ftate  of  ignition,  has  been  luppofed  to  he  a diftincl  principle, 
which  Stahl  has  confidered  as  pure  fire,  or  the  matter  of 
fire  fixed  In  combuflible  bodies,  and  has  given  it  the  name  of 
pbhgijlon  or  the  uijlammable  principle,  in  order  to  dittjnguifh  it 
from  fire  In  a free  or  aflive  ftate.  Its  properties,  when  com- 
bined, he  conceives  to  be  totally  different  from  thofe  which  it 
dil'plays  when  at  liljerty  : it  then  gives  neither  heat  nor  light, 
though  in  the  latter  ftate  thefe  are  its  conftant  attendants : 
but,  when  freed  from  confinement,  it  Inftantly  regains  its  cha- 
ratlcriltic  properties,  and  its  prefence  is  indicated  by  both  heat 
and  light.  Such  was  the  opunlon  of  this  great  man  concerning 
the  nature  of  combuftiblc  bodies.  It  is  indeed  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  thofe  fubftances  which,  when  ftrongly  heated  or  for- 
cibly ftmek,  beconii*  inflamed,  and  continue  to  bum  till  they 
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be  confiimed,  owe  this  property  to  their  latent  fire  ; and  that 
the  conibuftion  of  Inch  bodies  is  nothing  but  the  difengagement 
of  the  fire,  and  its  palling  to  a ftate  o't  liberty.  Accordingly, 
Stahl  thought  all  combullible  bodies  contained  fire  in  a fixed  or 
combined  date,  on  which  principle  their  inflammability  de- 
pended. He  all’o  confidered  this  principle  as  being  perfeiStly 
the  fiimc  in  all  the  I'ubftances  into  which  it  entered,  whatever 
their  nature,  or  however  different  they  might  be  from  one  ano- 
ther, The  combultibility  of  any  body  apjieared  to  him  a liitli- 
cient  proof  that  it  contained  a quantity  of  phlogillon.  Thus, 
in  his  opinion,  lul)ihnr,  charcoal,  metals,  oils,  and  phofpho- 
ru.«,  owed  all  their  properties  to  phlogillon  ; and  that  their  dif- 
ferences in  point  of  form,  coloirr,  conliftency,  gravity,  3cc.  de- 
pended on  the  variety  of  the  principles  to  which  the  plilogifton 
was  united  ; for  the  phlogiflon  itl'elf  was  always  the  fame,  and 
■could  fnffer  no  variation  but  by  being difmiflcd  from  a combined 
into  a free  Hate.  In  order  however  to  dilfingiiifh  the  properties 
t)f  phlogifton  or  fixed  fire,  he  inftituted  a'comparifon  between 
bodies  into  the  compdfition  of  which  it  enters,  and  others  that 
feem  deftitute  of  it.  The  former,  he  obferved,  to  poflefs  in 
general,  colour,  fmell,  fufibility,  volatility,  and  combuftibility  j 
while  the  latter  were  found  to  be  commonly  deftitute  of  colour 
and  fmell,  fixed  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  incapable  of  fufion, 
and  (till  more  incapable  of  combuftion.  He  likewife  obferved, 
thatfuch  bodies  as  evidently  appeared  to  be  phlogifticated,  loll 
moftof  their  properties  when  deprived  of  their  phlogillon,  but 
regained-  them  when  it  was  reftored. 

This  doftrine  was  however  chiefly  applied  to  fnlphnr  and  me- 
tallic fubllances : the  phenomena  which  thefe  afl'orded  were  the 
leading  fails  on  which  it  was  ellablilhcd.  Metals  he  confidered 
as  compounds  of  certain  earths  with  phlogifton.  When  cal- 
cined, their  phlogillon  he  fuppofed  was  difengaged,  and  efcaped 
into  a Hate  of  freedom ; and  that  they  loft,  of  confequence, 
their  fufibility,  “duftility,  and  inflammability ; but  that  thefe 
properties  might  be  reftpred  by  heating  them  with  oils,  char- 
coal, or  any  other  phlogifticated  fubllance,  fo  as  to  reftore  to 
them  what  they  before  pofleflTcd  of  that  principle.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  plaufibility  of  this  theory,  it  has  been  oppofed  with 
I’uccefs  by  modern  chemifts. 

The  principal  difficulties  which  occurred  in  confidering  the 
theory  of  phlogifton  were,  1.  That  the  properties  which  Stahl 
attributed  to  that  principle  did  not  always  appear  in  the  bodies 
in  which  he  fuppofed  it  to  exift.  Charcoal,  and  particularly 
that  of'  refinous  bodies,  which  he  confidered  as  pure  phlogillon, 
is  neither  odorous,  volatile,  nor  fufible  . there  are  even  fome 
fpecies  of  charcoal  which  are  fcarce  combuftible.  The  dia- 
inond,  an  extremely  fixed,  tranfparent,  inodorous,  and  infufi- 
ble  fubftanc6,  is  perhaps  the  moll  combuftible  body  known,  as 
it  burns  entirely,  without  leaving  any  refiduc  ; and  even  alcohol, 
aether,  and  feveral  of  th8  effential  oils,  ate  entirely  without  colour, 
a.  That  many  bodies,  uj)on  lofing  their  phlogillon,  acquire 
new  properties,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  phlogillon, 
went  confidered  as  depending  upon  that  principle.  Moft  me- 
tals, for  inftance,'  when  calcined,  alTume  a deeper  colour. 
3.  Th'at  this  chemill  paid  fo  much  attention  to  combuftible  bo- 
dies, hoping  fron.  the  examination  of  their  nature,  to  determine 
the  charadter  of  phlogifton,  Ihat  he  appears  to  have  forgot  that 
^ir  is  effimtially  neceliary  to  combuftion.  But  il  combuftion  be 
m'thlng  more  than  the  mere  difengagement  of  phlogifton,  it  is 
plainly  an  aft  of  decompofition,  in  which  the  combuftible  body 
lofes  one  of  its  principles  : but  how  is  it  poffiblc  for  a body,  af- 
Rr  having  loft  one  of  its  component  principles,  to  poflTefs  con- 
fiderably  more  abfulute  weight  than  before  ? An  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  lead  alTords  an  hundred  and  ten  of  minmm  ; the 
weight  of  the  fulphuric  acid  obtained  by  the  combuftion  of  ful- 
phnr,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fulphur  from  which  it  wasob- 
4ained  ; and,  in  the  fame  manner,  Mr.  Lavoifier  has  found 


that  eighteen  ounces  of  pure  water  arc  produced  by  burnino- 
fixteen  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  folidity  of  this  objeftion,  together  with  the  difficulty  that 
has  been  found  in  every  attempt  to  dcmonllrate  the  exiftence  of 
phlogifton,  have  induced  Mr.  Lavoifier  and  other  modern  che- 
mifts to  deny  that  there  is  fuch  a fubllance  in  nature  j andfince- 
they  began  to  enquire  how  far  the  prefence  of  air  is  neceflary  to 
combuftion,  they  have  made  feveral  important  difeoveries  j the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  a certain  quantity  of  atmofpheric  air  is 
conllantly  abforbed  by  burning  bodies,  and  that  it  is  the  ac- 
quifition  of  this  air,  which  becomes  fixed  or  combined,  that 
increafes  the  abfolute  gravity  of  metals,  fulphur,  phofphorus, 
inflammable  gas,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  when  expofed  to  corn- 
bullion.  This  increafe  of  gravity  ha.s  been  found  to  correfpond 
precifely  with  the  weight  of  the  air  abforbed;  a circumllancc 
which  has  induced  them  to  adopt  a new  theory,  founded  folcly 
on  the  ablbrption  of  air;  in  which  phlogifton  is  rejefted. 

The  bodies  which  Stahl  called  i)hlogifticated,  according  to 
this  new  doftrine,  are  fubllances  which  have  a ftrong  tendency 
to  combine  with  vital  air ; for  on  this  tendency  the  combufti- 
bility of  bodies  folely  depends.  Therefore,  the  different  pheno- 
mena which  Stahl  alcribed  to  the  difengagement  of  phlogifton  are 
produced  by  combinations  with  pure  air  : fuch  are  combuftion, 
calcination,  refpiration,  and  the  formation  of  the  fulphuric 
and  phofphoric  acids,  by  the  combuftion  of  fulphur  and  phof- 
phonis.  And  according  to  the  pneumatic  theory,  all  thofe 
phenomena  in  which  the  doftrine  of  Stahl  reprefents  the  phlo- 
glftic  principle  as  entering  into  new  combinations,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  difengagement  of  air.  Such  are  the  reduftion  of 
metals,  eflfefted  by  the  mutual  aftion  of  metallic  calces  and 
charcoal,  the  decompofition  of  acids  by  combuftible  bodies, 
and  jiarticularly  the  decompofition  of  the  fulphuric  and  the 
nitrous  acids  by  iron,  charcoal,  &c.  This  theory  therefore 
fuppofes  all  thofe  bodies  which  Stahl  thought  to  be  compounds, 
with  phlogifton  for  one  of  their  principles,  to  be  fimplc 
fubftances,  having  fo  ftrong  an  affinity  with  pure  air,  that  they 
attempt  to  enter  into  combination  with  it  whenever  they  are 
expofed  to  its  contaft.  Combuftion  is,  therefore,  nothing  but 
the  combination  of  air  with  the  combuftible  body ; and  all  opera- 
tions in  which  bodies  have  been  thought  to  regain  their  phlogifton, 
are  merely  the  difengagement  of  pure  air,  or  its  paffing  out  of 
one  body  into  another. 

Mr.  Lavoifier  fuppofes  farther  that  light,  heat,  and  all  the 
other  remarkable  phenomena  of  combuftion,  depend  rather  on  a 
certain  aftion  of  the  air  than  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  com- 
buftible bodies ; that  the  flame  which  then  arifes  is  occafioned 
by  the  difengagement  of  the  light  which  was  combined  with 
t^e  pure  air,  not  of  that  which  exifted  in  the  combuftible  body. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Chemical  Ejfe^s  of  Heat  on  Bodies. 

We  have  already  obferved  many  of  the  properties  and  eff'efts 
of  heat,  but  there  are  others  which  ftill  remain  to  be  noticed. 
A moft  linking  efleft  of  heat  is  its  diminifliing  the  aggrega- 
tion of  bo<lies  by  feparating  their  particle.s.  As  the  force  of 
aggregation,  and  that  of  the  atti'aftion  of  compofition,  are  al- 
ways in  the  ■ inverfe  ratio  of  one  another,  as  ftiall  be  ffiown 
hereafter,  it  will  be  readily  underftood  that  heat,  in  dellroying 
aggregation,  muft  be  Angularly  favourable  to  combination. 
And  the  adtion  of  heat,  when  confidered  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  liable  to  four  diflerent  modifications,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  bodies  on  which  it  exerts  its  power. 

ill.  There  are  fome  bodies  on  which  heat  produces  no  al  • 
tcration,  nor  any  effeft  but  dilatation.  Sul^llances  of  this  n.a- 
ture  are  unalterable  ViXiA  apyrous.  Thus  rock-crjftal,  however 
longex])ofed  to  the  utmoll  violence  of  fire,  I'utt'ers  no  alteration  : 
it  lofes  neither  its  hardnefs  nor  tranfpar|hcy,  and  appears  after 
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its  expoA;«  with  aH  Its  former  denfity  and  beauty.  But  there 
are  very  levy  bodies  fo  little  alterable  as  this  lublftaiice. 

ad.  It  etkirely  dettroys  the  aggregation  of  moil  bodies, 
canting  them  to  pafs  from  a folid  to  a fluid  ftate.  This  pheno- 
menon is  named  i the  bodies  on  which  it  is  produced  are 

called  fu/ible.  There  are  various  degrees  of  fufibility,  from 
that  of  platina,  which  Is  extremely  difficult  to  melt,  to  that  of 
mercury,  which  remains  always  in  a fluid  flate.  When  this 
fufibility  is  caried  to  an  excelfive  degree,  it  becomes  volatiliza- 
tion. A body  becomes  volatile,  or  diflad'es  itfelf  through  the 
atmofphere,  when  it  is  caufed  to  pafs,  by  a ftrong  rarefa6floiii 
from  the  liquid  ftate  to  that  of  an  elaftic  fluid.  It  is  then  dif- 
fipated  by  heat,  and  elevated  in  the  atmofphere,  where  it  re- 
mains fulpended  till  cold  reftore  to  it  part  of  its  denfity  and 
fpecific  gravity.  Bodies  which  may  be  reduced  to  this  ftate  are 
named  volaUle-,  thole  incapable  of  it  are,  by  way  of  oppofition, 
C3.\\tA  jixed.  There  are  many  degrees  between  fixity  and  vo- 
latility. It  even  teems  impotfible  to  fuppole  any  bo<ly  abfo- 
lutely  fixed.  Perhaps  the  ordy  rcafon  why  any  appear  fo,  is, 
becaufe  we  cannot  apply  to  them  a degree  of  heat  fufliciently 
intenfe.  The  fame  remark  may  be  made  on  infufibility ; it  is 
never  abfolute.  The  reafon  why  rock  cryftal  appears  infufible, 
is,  becaufe  a proper  degree  of  heat  cannot  be  a})plied  to  it.  In 
fpeaking  therefore  of  the  infufibility  or  fixity  of  certain  fub- 
ftances,  it  is  to  be  underftood  only  in  reference  to  the  heat 
which  It  is  in  our  power  to  fubjeftthem  to.  This  eftentia!  vola- 
tility is  to  be  carefully  diftrnguifhed  from  that  which  is  merely 
apparent,  and  takes  place  only  in  Gonfequence  of  the  commu- 
nication of  motion  by  a current  of  flame  or  vapour.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  zinc,  in  a ftate  of  calcination,  is  carried  up  by  the 
flame  that  is  raifed  during  the  time  of  its  combuftion. 

^d.  When  heat  afts  on  bodies  confiding  of  two  principles, 
one  volatile,  the  other  fixed.  It  generally  feparates  them  by  vo- 
latilizing the  former.  Such  bodies  are  thus  decompofed,  but 
without  fuScring  any  alteration  ; for,  by  reuniting  their  princi- 
ples, they  can  be  reproduced  with  all  their  original  properties. 
^'his  feparation  of  principles  is  a true  or  fimplc  analyfis. 
Heat  applied  to  bodies  confiding  of  two  fubftances,  between 
which  there  is  a wide  difference  In  refpeft  of  volatility,  reduces 
the  volatile  principle  to  vapour,  but  leaves  the  fixed  uninjured. 
But  in  order  that  this  true  analyfis  may  take  j)lace,  it  is  requi- 
fite  that  both  the  volatile  and  the  fixed  principle  of  the  com- 
pound be  unalteral)le  by  the  degree  of  heat  apjjlled  to  them  ; 
or  that  they  be  expofed  only  to  fuch  a degree  of  heat  as  they 
can  bear  without  lofing  any  of  their  properties.  The  volati- 
lized fubftance  having  then  undergone  no  greater  alteration 
than  the  fixed,  they  may  be  reunited  fo  as  to  form  the  fame 
compound  which  they  conftituted  before  their  feparation. 
When  this  can  be  effefted,  the  analyfis  is  true  or  funple.  As 
bodies  do  npt  generally  confift  of  two  principles,  one  of  which 
is  volatile,  the  other  fixed,  and  as  it  is  often  extremely  diflicult, 
and  fometimes  even  impoflible,  to  apj)ly  to  compounds  of  this 
kind  precifely  that  degree  of  heat  which  will  volatilize  the  one 
without  alteration,  and  leave  the  other  uninjured  j it  may  be 
naturally  inferred,  that  the  number  of  the  bodies  on  which  heat 
a£Is  in  this  manner  muft  be  very  Inconfidenable.  For  this  rea- 
fon, chemifts  have  now  much  Id's  frctpiently  rccourfe  to  the 
operation  of  fire  than  formerly.  The  fubftances  on  which  heat 
produces  this  effedt  are  faid  to  be  decompofubic  ’without  altera- 
tion ; and  fome  mineral  fubftances,  fuch  as  cryftallizcd  falls  and 
folulions  of  neutral  falls,  come  under  this  clafs  or  denomina- 
tion . 

4th.  When  the  bcxly  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  fire  confifts 
«f  feveral  volatile  and  feveral  fixed  principle.s,  the  volatilized 
principles  enter  into  mutual  union  ; and  the  fixed  arc  com- 
bined with  one  another  j and  fuch  is  the  refult  of  this  decoin- 
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pofitinn,  that  though  the  produdls  be  reunited  with  the  refi- 
dues,  the  original  compound  will  not  be  produced.  This  is 
therefore  a falfe  or  complicated  analyfis.  The  bodies  on  which 
heat  ads  in  this  manner  are  faid  to  be  decompofahle  ‘with  al- 
teration. Moft  natural  fubftances  belong  to  this  clafs.  They 
are  too  complex  in  their  compofition,  and  confift  of  too  many 
principles,  to  be  decompofed  without  fuft'ering  alteration.  As 
the  force  of  the  affinity  of  compofition  adds  upon  all  bodies,  and 
is  even  promoted  by  heat,  when  any  of  the  principles  of  a com- 
pound are  volatilized  by  the  adlion  of  fire,  they  re-adl  upon 
one  another,  unite,  and  form  a new  order  of  combination  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  they  before  fubfifted:  the  fame 
thing  takes  place  on  the  fixed  principles  of  the  body.  Thus, 
when  a piece  of  wood,  bark,  or  any  other  vegetable  fubftance, 
is  expofed  to  the  adlicfn  of  fire,  th^  water,  the  falls,  and 
the  oil,  unite  together,  and  conftitute  an  acid,  elaftic  fluid,  and 
a brown  oil,  &c.  which  did  not  exift  In  the  wood  in  that  form. 
The  adtion  of  heat,  therefore,  produces  a totm  alteration 
on  fuch  fubftances ; the  phenomena  which  attend  it  indicate 
a falfe  or  complicated  analyfis,  the  refults  of  which  might 
lead  chemifts  into  miltakes  were  they  not  aware  of  the  un- 
certainty with  which  it  is  attended.  It  is  certain  that  art  can 
never  reproduce  wood  or  bark,  by  mixing  together  the  phlegm, 
oil,  acid,  and  carbone  obtained  in  this  analyfis,  and  that  the 
principles  which  it  affords  have  fuftered  great  alterations.  Un- 
fortunately the  bodies  fufceptible  of  thefe  alterations  are  the 
more  numerous  clafs  ; for  under' it  all  animal  and  vegetable, 
and  moft  mineral  fubftances  are  to  be  ranked.  But  modem 
difeoveries  may  probably  enable  us  to  determine  the  true  nature 
of  the  principles  of  fuch  fubftances,  by  examining  fuch  of  them 
as  are  difengaged.  Flowever,  only  the  effefts  of  fuch  a flrong 
heat  as  is  ufnally  employed  in  the  operations  of  art  have  been 
yet  noticed : but  a gentle  and  continued  heat,  fuch  as  that 
which  is  exerted  in  the  operations  of  nature,  gives  rife  to  a num- 
ber of  important  phenomena,  which  deferve  the  chemifts  at- 
tention. U])on  this  probably  depends  the  fpontaneous  decom- 
ppfition  and  recompnfition  of  minerals,  and  various  other 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth'. 

To  this  powerful  agent  It  is  alfo  necefl'ary  to  have  recourfe, 
In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  alterations  to  which  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  are  liable  3 of  the  motion  of  the  fap  in 
plants,  and  the  mild  fermentation  which  condudls  them  to  ma 
turlty  5 of  the  formation  of  oils,  iYitfpiritus  redior,  mucilages, 
and  the  colouring  principle  3 or  of  the  compofition,  the  decom- 
pofition,  the  reciprocal  changes,  and  the  putrefadfion  of  animal 
humours.  All  thefe  important  phenomena  depend,  more  or 
lef»,  on  chemical  operation.^  3 and  that  heat  which  is  diffufed 
over  the  globe  is  the  great  principle  by  which  they  are  produced. 

It  is  proper,  as  the  various  elTedls  of  heat  depend  on  its 
power  of  feparating  the  particles  of  bodies,  to  confitler  this  firft 
cfl’edl,  and  to  attempt  to  eftimatc  its  influence.  Water  in  the 
ftate  of  ice  is  foftened  by  a certain  degree  of  heat  3 melted,  and 
reduced  to  fluidity  by  a greater  3 and  by  a llill  greater  degree 
reduced  to  vapour,  or  an  elaftic  fluid  : fo  that  water  in  a ftate 
of  "vapour  may  be  faid  to  contain  three  fiuns  of  heat  3 — that 
which  conilitutes  ice  of  a certain  denfity  3 that  which  reduces 
Ice  to  the  ftate  of  a liquid,  rarefied  to  a certain  degree  3 and, 
laftly,  that  which  rarefies  the  liquid  to  an  elaftic  fluid.  When 
we  attempt  to  apply  this  theory  to  all  natural  bodies,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  all  capable  of  jialiing  through  thefe  feveral  ftatc.«;  if 
expofed  to  a fufficient  heat.  The  only  dlft'crcfice  among  them, 
in  point  of  this  property,  is,  that  fome  may  be  reduced  by  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat,  while  others  require  a greater.  It  Is  only 
for  Avant  of  a fntficicnl  heat  that  we  cannot  reduce  rock- cryftal 
to  a liquid  or  a vaporous  ftate  ; nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  polfibility  of  this  event,  than  to  conceive  an  habitu- 
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ally  elafilc  fluid,  fuch  as  air,  acquiring  an  extreme  folidity, 
as  happens  to  this  very  lubSance  in  various  unions  and  com- 
binations. 

On  thcfe  principles,  it  is  cify  to  explain  the  formation  of  the 
claftic  fluids  which  arc  difengagcd  in  many  of  the  operations  of 
nature  and  art.  It  uniformly  happens,  whenever  a Uxly  re- 
ceives and  abforbs  a fuflicient  quantity  of  heat  to  caufe  it  to 
pafs  into  that  ftate  of  fluidity  which  conftitutes  an  aeriform 
fluid  j and  therefore  all  fluids  that  poflefs  this  property  owe  it 
to  heat.  But  it  is  ailb  rcv|uifite,  that  the  preflure  of  furround- 
Ing  bodies,  efpccially  the  preflure  of  air,  do  not  oj)pofc  this 
extreme  dilatation  ; or  that  the  dilatation  be  fo  great  as  to  over- 
come the  refillance  which  it  meets  with  in  the  gravity  of  the 
air.  Hence  a body,  whether  nearer  to  or  more  dillant  from 
the  Hate  of  claftic  lluldity,  may  be  cafily  reduced  to  that  irate 
by  relieving  it  of  the  preflure  of  the  atmolphere,  as  elaftic 
fluidity  always  takes  place  in  njacne.  Hence  evaporation  is 
mofl;  quick  and  copious  on  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains.  And 
hence  too  it  becomes  neceflary  to  mention  precifely,  with  wb.at 
degree  of  preflure  any  body  was  reduced  to  an  elaftic  fluid,  or 
at  lead  what  prclfure  it  can  bear  in  that  ftate : for  it  is  alfo  to 
be  obferved,  that  all  the  bodies  which  can  with  more  or  lefs 
eafe  be  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  vapour  or  elaftic  fluidity,  do 
■not  maintain  themfelves  in  that  ftate  rvith  equal  conftancy ; nay, 
iuch  are  the  differences  among  them  in  this  refpeft,-  that  they 
have  been  divided  into  permanent  and  lion-pennanmt.  The  for- 
mer remain  long  in  the  ftate  of  elaftic  flulditv  ; nor  do  they 
pafs  from  it,  till  by  fome  new  combination  they  arc  deprived  of 
the  fubftantial  heat  by  which  they  were  maintained  in  that 
flatc.  The  latter,  which  may  be  denominated  vapour,  lofe 
their  elaftic  fluidity  by  degrees  of  preflure  or  cold  which  may 
he  .eafily  eltimated,  and  readily  communicate  to  furrounding 
bodies  that  portion  6f  beat  which  conftitutes  them  aeriform 
fluids.  Of  this  kind  are  water,  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
ether  j thefc  three  .fluids  are  reduced  into  vapours,  and  remain 
in  that  ftate  when  the  barometer  Hands  at  28  inches, — water 
at  183®  Fahrenheit,  fpirit  of  wine  at  , and  ether  at  92°, 
&:c.  It  appears  then,  that  the  ftate  of  elaftic  fluidity  is  a 
mode  of  the  exiltence  of  bodies  occafloued  by  the  combination 
x)f  heat  with  their  other  principles  ; that  every  elaftic  fluid  is  a 
compound,  confiftlng  of  a bale  of  more  or  lefs  folidity,  and  of 
caloric  or  the  matter  «f  heat ; that  the  bale  of  every  elaftic  fluid 
require.s  a certain  degree  of  heat  to  reduce  it  to  vapour  or 
claftic  fluidity  j and  that  it  is  doubtlels  in  confecpiencc  of  their 
polTelfing  thefe  properties,  that  elaftic  fluids  differ  in  gravit)’, 
Hafticity,  bcc.  But  although  we 'have  diftinguiflied  elaftic 
fluids  Into  jiermanent  and  nun-permanent,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  this  diltinction  does  not  exift  in  nature.  It  is  relative  to  the 
.moderate  heat  and  preflure  of  the  atmolphere  to  which  we  are 
expofed  in  the  climates  in  which  we  live,  and  over  many  parts 
of  the  glol«.  But  if  the  cold  and  preflure  were  more  con- 
ftderablq,  even  the  fluids  which  we  at  prefent  confider  as  the 
molt  permanent,  would  loon  ccafe  to  be  fo ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  ether  and  fpirit  of  wine  would  bccone  permanent 
elaftic  fluids  at  a certain  height  in  the  atmofpherc,  or  in  the 
.warm  temperature  of  the  equatorial  climates. 

•SfXT.  VIII.  Of  the  Application  of  Heat  to  Chemical  Purpofes. 

The  manner  in  which  heat  is  applied  to  bodies  in  chemical 
procefles,  may  alfo  be  properly  conlidered  in  this  place.  If 
the  combuftible  body  be  applied  immediately  to  the  fubftance 
on  which  the  fire  is  defigned  to  a£l,  the  Ojieralion  is  faid  to  be 
managed  with  a naked  fire.  But  an  intermediate  body  is 
often  put  between  the  fire  and  the  fubftance  expofed  to  its 
aftion  3 hence  the  names  balneum  maria-,  fand-batb,  &c. 

The  diSereflceof  form  of  the  vcffels  made  ufc  of  in  fubjeft- 


ing  bodies  to  the  aftlon  of  fire,  and  the  various  phenomena 
exhibited  by  bodies  under  the  Influence  of  heat,  have  caufed  a 
great  variety  of  operations  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  peculiar 
names : all  of  which  are  performed  by  the  adtion  of  fire,,  and 
enter  into  the  pradliceof  chemifiry;  it  is  neceffary  therefore 
to  give  a brief  explanation  of  each. 

Roafing  Is  a preliminar}^  operation,  which  prepares  mineral 
fubltances  for  undergoing  a feries  of  fuccceding  oftes,  dividing 
their  conflltuent  particles,  volatilizing  fome  of  their  principles, 
and  producing  a certain  alteration  on  their  nature.  Mineral 
ores  are  expofed  to  this  procefs  with  a view  to  feparate  the  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic  which  they  contain,  and  to  diminifh  the  co- 
hefion  of  their  particles.  Capfules  of  earth  or  iron,  cnicibles, 
and  . roatting  pots,  are  the  veflirls  in  which  it  is  ufually  per- 
formed j and  it  is  generally  expofed  to  the  accefs  of  the  external 
air.  Sometimes,  however,  the  operation  is  performed  in  clofe 
vcflels  ; and  two  cmcibles,  luted  mouth  to  mouth,  may  be 
employed  on  fuch  occafions.  See  Plate  72. 

Calcination  is,  as  it  were,  a more  advanced  ftage-  of  the 
procefs  of  roafling.  By  this  procefs  minerals  are  deprived  of 
their  water  and  falts  j it  likewife  reduces  calcareous  fubttanccs 
to  the  ftate  of  quick -lime,  and  metals  to  metallic  oxides.  I'ha 
fame  kind  of  veflels  are  ufed  in  this  procefs  as  in  the  for- 
mer. 

Fujjon.  By  this  procefs  a body  Is  caufed  to  pafs  by  means  of 
heat  from  a Iblid  to  a fluid  ftate.  The  chief  fubjefts  fufceptiblc 
of  this  operation  are  fait,  fulp'hur,  and  metals.  Crucibles  of 
bakexl  clay  of  various  kinds  and  figiires,  with  metallic  cones 
and  ingot  moulds,  are"  the  inftruments  for  this  operation. 
Thefe  laft  are  employed  to  give  the  melted  matter  a certain 
form.  Although  fufion  may  often  take  place  without  chan- 
ging the  nature  of  the  fufed  body,  this  operation  is  frequently 
employed  as  a chemical  means  of  decompoling  and  recom- 
pounding bodies.  In  this  way  all  the  metals  are  extra6l.;d 
fron)  their  ores  3 and,  by  this  procefs,  they  are  revived,  moul  led, 
and  alloyed,  with  each  other.  By  this  procefs  fand  and  alkali 
arc  combined  to  form  glafs,  and  by  it  likewife  paftes,  or  co- 
loured ftones,  enamels,  Src.  are  formed. 

In  rediiffion  or  rcviniif  cation,  the  oxides  of  metals  are,  by 
means  of  fire,  with  charcoal  or  oils,  reftored  to  the  metalliq 
ftate  which  they  had  loft  by  calcination. 

J'itr'ification  is  the  fufion  of  fuch  fnbftances  as  are  capable 
of  affuming  the  brightnefs,  tranfparency,  and  hardnefs  of 
glafs.  Vitrifiable  earths  with  alkalis,  and  the  oxides  of  metals, 
arc  the  principal  fubltances  fubjefted  to  this  operation. 

Cupellation  is  the  purifying  of  pcrfeift  metals,  by  the  ex- 
trablion  of  fuch  imperfedl  metals  as  are  intermixed  with  them. 
This  is  jierformed  by  the  addition  of  a certain  quantity  of  lead  to 
the  mixture,  and  the  expofmg  of  it  to  a due  heat;  which  vitrifies 
the  lead,  and  together  with  it  the  imperfeft  metals  of  the  original 
mixture,  leaving  the  perfeft  in  a pure  and  feparate  ftate.  This 
operation  derives  its  name  from  the  Veflels  ufed  in  it.  I’hefe 
arc  a kind  of  flat  cnicibles,  pretty  like  the  fmall  cups  known 
under  the  name  of  cupch  •,  md  the  fubftance  of  which  they 
arc  compof'ed,  being  the  earth  of  bones,  is  fufliciently  porous 
to  abforb  and  retain  the  lead  that  is  fcorified  by  the  he.xt. 

Cementation.  Cement  Is  a name  given  to  powdered  liib- 
ftance.s,  with  which  other  fnbftances  expofed  to  their  ablion  are 
carefully  covered  over.  Thus,  Iron  is  covered  over  with  powder 
of  charcoal,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  Heel  3 and  glafs 
with  plafter  or  filex,  to  change  it  into  a kind  of  porcelain. 
The  procefs  by  which  this  is  etfedled  is  cementation,  and  fre- 
quently requires  the  a6Iion  of  a very  ftroiig  heat. 

Stratification  is  an  operation  nearly  fimilar  to  the  preceding. 
It  confifts  in  arranging  feveral  folid  fnbftances,  in  horizontal 
layers,  and  intermixed  with  certain  pulverized  bodies,  to  alter 
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ttieir  nature,  either  in  a crucible  or  in  fome  other  fuitable 
vellel  callable  of  bearing  the  a6fio«  of  fire.  This  has  received 
the  name  of  Jiratificahen,  becaufe  the  fublfances  are  difpofed 
in  rtrata  or  layers,  one  rifing  above  another.  Copper  and 
filver  are  treated  in  this  manner  with  I'ulphur,  in  order  to  cffedl 
their  combination  ; ard  this  pecirliar  arrangement  of  fub- 
Ifances  is  often  employed  prejiaratory  to  fufion,  calcination, 
vitrification,  and  other  j)rocelles  of  that  kind. 

DetevaUon  is  peculiar  to  nitre,  and  tlie  mixtures  into  which 
that  fubllance  enters.  It  is  the  explofion  of  fuch  bodies  when 
heated  in  open  or  dole  vellels.  Decrepitation  differs  from  de- 
tonation only  as  ])rodudng  a fainter  noife,  which  is  merely  a 
kind  of  crackling  found:  it  is  peculiar  to  certain  falts  j which 
from  a Itatc  of  folution  are  crj'ftallized  fo  rapidly,  that  the 
cn.llals  formed  bu'rll  into  minute  pieces.  This  has  been 
Gh'iefiy  oblerv'ed  of  common  fait,  or  muriate  of  foda.  Fulmina- 
tion  is  a more  quick  and  lively  detonation  5 fuch  as  takes  place 
on  fulminating  gold,  fulminating  powder,  and  in  the  com- 
bultion  of  inriammable  gas  and  vital  air,  and  fome  other  fub- 
ftances  of  the  fame  kind. 

SuhJimation  is  the  volatilizing  of  dry,  folid,  and  often  cryf- 
tallized  fubltances,  by  means  of  fire.  The  veffels  ufed  in 
fublimation  are  glazed  earthen  pots,  earthen  crucibles  with 
glals  heads,  and  pots  of  earth  or  porcelain,  arranged  one 
above  another,  and  joined  by  the  infertion  of  their  necks  one 
into  another,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  aludeh,  &:c. 
Sulphur,  arfenic,  cinnabar,  many  mercurial  preparations,  fome 
vegetable  fubftances,  more  efpecially  camphire  and  flowers  of 
benzoin,  are  the  fubjefts  of  fublimation. 

Evaporation  is  the  adion  of  heat  on  liquids,  todiminifli  their 
fluidity  and  quantity,  and  to  obtain  the  fixed  bodies  difl'olved 
in  them  in  a feparate  ftate.  Thus,  we  evaporate  the  pvater 
of  the  fea  and  of  fait  fprings,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fait  which 
they  contain.  In  this  operation  the  liquid,  by  heating,  be- 
comes combined  wdth  caloric,  which  renders  it  volatile,  while 
the  particles  of  the  fait  being  brought  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  within  the  fphere  of  their  mutual  attraftion,  unite  into 
the  I'olid  ftate.  A.s  it  has  been  pretty  generally  fuppoled  that 
the  air  had  great  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  eva- 
porated, it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  the. errors  which  this 
opinion  has  produced.  There  certainly  is  a conltant  flow  eva- 
poration from  fluids  expofed  to  the  free  air;  and,  though  this 
fpecies  of  evajioration  may  be  confidcred  in- fome  degree  as 
a folution  in  air,  yet  caloric  has  a confiderable  influence  in  pro- 
ducing it,  as  is  evident  from  the  refrigeration  which  always 
accompanies  this  procefs ; hence  we  may  confider  this  gradual 
evaporation  as  a compound  folution  made  partly  in  air,  and 
partly  in  caloric.  But  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  from 
a fluid  kept  continually  boiling,  is  quite  dift'erent.  in  its  nature, 
and  in  it  the  evajjoralion  produced  by  the  a6Iion  of  the  air  is 
exceedingly  inconliderable  in  comparifon  with  that  which  is 
occafioncd  by  caloric.  ^I'his  latter  fpecies  may  be  termed  va- 
pvrization  rather  than  (vaforation.  I’his  procefs  is  not  accele- 
rated in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  evaporating  furface,  but 
in  proportujn  to  the  quantities  of  caloric  which  combine  with 
the  fluitl.  Too  free  a cuirent  of  cold  air  is  often  hurtful  to 
this  procefs,  as  it  tends  to ' carry  ofl’ caloric  from  the  water, 
and  confequently  retards  its  converfion  into  vapour.  Hence 
there  is  no  inconvenience  jirofluced  by  covering,  in  a certain 
degree,  the  veftel.s  in  which  liquids  are  evaporated  by  continual 
boiling,  provided  the  covering  borly  be  of  fuch  a nature  as 
docs  not  Itrongly  draw  oft  the  caloric.  In  this  cafe,  the  va- 
pours elcape  through  luch  opening  as  is  left,  and  at  leaft  as 
much  is  evaporated,  freipiently  more  than  when  free  accefs  is 
allowed  to  the  external  and  furrounding  air.  The  heft  utenfils 
for  this  purpole  are  probably  made  of  the  bottoms  of  glafs 
retorts  and  matrallcs,  as  their  equal  thiiujcfs  renders  them  more 
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fit  th?.n  any  other  kind  of  glafi?  veffe.1  forbearing  a brifk  fire, 
and  fudden  alterations  of  heat-  and  cold,  without  breaking. 
Small  flaflis  or  j^hials  of  thin  glafs  are  alfo  very  good  veflcls 
for  evaporating  fmall  quantities  of  fluid,  as  tliey  are  very  cheap 
and  ftand  the  fire  remarkably  well. 

Diflillation  is  an  operation  nearly  fimilar  to  evaporation,  but 
performed  in  clofe  veflels.  It  is  employed  to  feparate  volatile 
from  fixed  j)rinciples  by  means  of  heat.  The  diftillatoiw  veffels 
are  alembics  and  retorts.  The  firft  confift  of  a low^er  velTel  named 
a cucurhitc,  intended  to  contain  the  body  to  be  diftilled,  and  an 
upper  part  or  capital  exaftly  fitted  -Lo  it ; the  purpofe  of  which 
is  to  receive  the  volatilized  fubftance,  and  condenfe  it  by  the 
coldnefs  of  its  temperature  (which  is  maintained  by  the  contatb 
of  the  external  air,  or  of  water  furrounding  it) : when  water 
is  ufed,  the  veflel  containing  it,  into  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  alembic  is  immerfed,  is  called  a cooler,  or  refrigeratory. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  capital  there  proceeds  a kind  of 
beak  or  fpout,  through  which  the  vapours  pals  into  a pipe;, 
where  they  are  condenfed  into  a liquid : from  this  pipe  the 
liquid  thus  obtained  is  conveyed  into  other  veffels,  which  are 
commonly  of  a fpherical  form,  and  are  named  receivers. 
Thefe  receivers  are  of  various  forms  and  names,  as  matralfes, 
balloons.  See.  A retort  is  a kind  of  glafs,  ftone.  Or  metal 
bottle,  of  a conical  form,  with  its  extremity  bent,  fo  as  to 
make  an  acute  angle  with  its  body;  and  on  this  account  it 
received  the  name  retort. 

ReSlification  is  a fecond  procefs  of  diflillation,  the  objecl  of 
which  is  to  purify  a liquid  fubftance.  In  it,  heat  is  employed 
to  caiTy  oft'  the  jiureft  and  moft- volatile  part,  leaving  the  more 
fixed  matter,  which  debafed  it,  in  a feparate  ftate;  as  is  done, 
for  inftance,  in  preparing  I'pirit  of  wine,  ether,  and.fuch-like 
fluid.s. 

CcncentraUonx?,  tXse.  direft  contra rj"  of  reftificatibir  ;•  its  ob- 
jeft  being  to  volatilize  }>art  of  the  water,  and  thus  improve  the 
ftrength  of  the  fluid  remaining.  The  matter  to  be  concen- 
trated muft  therefore  be  of  fuperlor  gravity  to  water.  This- 
operation  is  performed  on  fome  acids,  particularly  on  the  ful- 
phuric  and  the  phofphoric;  it  is  alfo  employed  on  folutions  of 
alkalis  and  neutral  falts. 

Digejiian  is  the  expoling  of  fubftances-  which  we  wifli  to  a£l 
gently  on  one  another  to  a gentle  and  long  continued  heat’. . 
It  is  chiefly  ufed  to  extra6l  thofe  parts  of  vegetable  I'ubltances  - 
which  are  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  otlier  fluids.  Digeftion 
is  now  chiefly  confined  to  dyeing  ftuft's,  elixirs,  and  liquors- 
for  the  table ; it  is  always  luccefsfully  employed  to  extract  the 
principles  of  vegetables  and  animal  matters;  without  altering, 
them.  It  is  likewife  ufefid  in  Icveral  operations  on  minerrd' 
fubftances. 

Infnjion  is  a well-known  jirocefs  :•  It  confifts  in  pouring- 
warm  or  boiling  water  on  fubftances  of  which  we  with  to 
extract  the  moft  foluble  parts,  and  of  which  the  contexture  is 
fo  flight  as  to  bo  cafily  penetrable,  fuch  as  thin  bark,  wood, 
in  fmall  thin  pieces,  Icave.s,  flowers,  &c.  it  is  of  great  ule 
for  leparating  lubllances  that  are  cafily  iblublc,  and  is  often 
employed  in  chemical  operations. 

Decodion,  or  the  continued  ebullition  of  water  with  fuch 
fubftances  as  arc  liable  to  he  afl'erted  by  its  impreflion,  is  ufed 
to  fe])aratc  thofe  parts  of  bodies  which  are  not  I'oluble  by  a 
more  moderate  degree  of  heat.  It  produces-confidernble  altera- 
tions on  vegetable  and  animal  matters;  frequently  eft'erting 
an  entire  change  of  their  properties.  It  yoagulates  the  lymph, 
melts  greafe  and  rofin,  ami  hardens  the  fibrous  parts  of.  a 
vegetable  or  animal.  If  the  'chemift  be  well  acquainted  with 
its  efl'efts,  he  may  employ  it  with  confiderable  advantage  in 
dift'erent  Inftanccs. 

Lixiviation  is  that  procefs  which  Is  employed  in  chemilby 
and  manufailures,  for  fcparaling  fubftances  that  are.  foluble  la 
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water  from  fuch  as  are  infoluWe.  In  this  operation,  by  means 
of  warm  water,  the  faline  and  foluble  particles  of  bodies,  for 
inftance,  the  refidues  of  diftillation  and  combultion,  coals,  and 
fuch  natural  earths  as  are  intended  to  be  analyfed,  are  diffolved. 
The  procefs,  therefore,  very  naturally  derives  its  name  from 
the  li.xivial  falts  which  are  obtained  by  means  of  it.  It  is 
merely  a folutioH  effefted.  by  means  of  heat,  and  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  infufion5  the  only  dilference  is,  that  the  latter  is  applied 
to  vegetable  and  animal  matters  ; while  lixiviatlon  is  only  em- 
p^loyed  to  obtain  fubllances  pofl'effing  fome  of  the  properties  of 
minerals.  When  this  operation  is  performed  with  fmall 
quantities  of  materials,  it  may  be  conveniently  managed 
in  jugs  or  matrafles  of  glafs, ' and  by  filtering  the  liquor 
^lirough  paper  in  a glafs  funnel  3 but  when  in  large  quantity, 
it  niuft  be  lixiviated  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  filtrated 
through  paper  fupported  by  a cloth  in  a wooden  frame. 

Thefe  are  the  diflerent  operations  of  chemillry  in  which  heat 
is  called  in  to  atl  a part. 

Sect,  IX.  Of  Light. 

CoNCEUXiNG  the  Independent  exiftence  of  light,  orthecaufe 
by  which  we  fee  5 that  is,  whether  light  be  a body,  or  a property, 
philofophers  are  by  no  means  perfectly  agreed.  If  light  be  a 
body,  it  mull  confift  of  particles  of  extreme  mlnutenefs  pro- 
jedled  with  a very  great  degree  of  velocity  from  luminous 
bodies  ; if  on  the  other  hand  it  be>hothing  more  than  a modi- 
fication or  property,  it  muft  fubfift  in  fome  other  matter  uni- 
verfally  ditl’ufed  through  every  part  of  known  fpace.  The 
philofophers  who  maintain  this  laft  opinion,  conceive  the  uni- 
verfe  to  be  occupied  by  a fluid  of  extreme  rarity  and  elafticity, 
permeating  all  bodies  5 the  undulations  of  which,  tranfmitted 
in  all  diretlions,  from  the  luminous  body,  or  exciting  caufe, 
produce  the  fenfation  and  other  effefts  of  light.  Much  in- 
genious reafoning  has  been  employed  on  this  fubjeft,  but  we 
have  not  yet  obtained  pofleffion  of  any  decifive  fafts. 

It  has  been  obferved  that,  whenever  light  pafles  through  a 
fpace  occupied  by  a medium  of  uniform  denfity,  it  defcribes 
a right  line.  Thefe  lines,  or  rather  prifms,  are  called  the 

rays  of  light.  They  rebound,  or  are  reflefted  by  bodies 
againft  which  they  ftrike.  It  is  fufficiently  afcertained  that 
this  refle6lion  is  caufed  by  a rcpulfive  power  in  the  body  itfelf, 
exerted  at  a confiderable  diftance ; fo  that  the  light  is  driven 
back  without  coming  into  contaft  with  the  matter  which 
repels  it.  When  light  is  made  to  pal's  near  a body  in  fuch 
direftion,  or  under  fuch  circuniflances,  as  that  it  may  come 
nearer  than  the  limit  of  repulfion,  it  is  attradled,  and  alters 
its  courfe  by  deviating  towards  the  attrac^llng  body,  If  the 
body  pofl'efs  a very  narrow  furface,  fuch  for  example  as  the 
edge  of  a knife,  this  deviation  in  the  ray  of  light  may  be 
meafured  by  attending  to  the  courfe  of  the  ray  after  it  has 
palled  the  body.  But  if  the  furface  be  broader,  the  attraftive 
power  ufually  caufes  the  light  to  jjafs  into  the  body,  where  it 
is  abforbed  and  loft,  if  the  body  be  opaque  5 or  palles  through, 
if  the  body  be  tranfparent.  The  change  produced  in  the 
courfe  of  a ray  of  light,  by  the  attraction  of  a body  into 
which  the  Jight  docs  not  enter,  is  called  inflexion  3 but  when 
the  light  does  enter  the  body,  this  change  is  called  refraCtion. 
It  is  found  that  the  light  of  the  fun,  from  which  we  derive  the 
fenfation  ,of  whitenefs,  is  compofed  of  an  admixture  of  rays 
pofl’eiling  the  property  of  exciting  fenfations  of  every  pollible 
colour,  each  according  to  its  refpeCtive  nature.  The  attractive 
and  repulfivc  powers  of  bodies  differ  in  their  intenfities  with 
regard  to  thefe  feveral  rays,  and  accordiiigl)'  they  are  fepurated 
from  each  other  by  reflection,  refraCtion,  or  inflection,  A like 
reparation  is  alfo  made  in  the  rays  of  light  by  the  thicklicls  or 
dittance  between  the  two  furfaces  of  the  medium  through 
which  they  pals.  This  is  more  particularly  obfervable  in  thin 
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plates  of  glafs,  or  water  blown  Into  bubbles.  The  colours  oi 
bodies  depend  on  a power  pofl'eifed  by  them  of  reflecting  fome 
of  the  rays'  of  light,  and  abforbing  others  3 and  this  power  in 
all  probability  depends  upon  the  principles  which  have  been 
here  mentioned. 

The  velocity  of  light  Is  extremely  g > it.  Bv  the  moft  emir 
nent  aftronomers  it  has  been  calculated  to  pals  from  the  fun 
to  the  earth  in  little  more  than  eight  minutes,  which  gives  a 
velocity  of  about  167000  geographical  miles  in  one  fecond. 
Yet  however  great  its  fubtlety  and  velocity,  it  does  not  move 
Invariably  in  a right  line.  Such  bodies  as  meet  and  obftruCf 
its  paiTage,  caufe  It  to  deviate  from  its  original  direCfion. 
When  palling  obliquely  out  of  a rare  into  a denfe  medium,  it 
Is  refracted  like  any  other  folid  body,  and  Des  Cartes  and 
Newton  have  difeovered  its  refrangibility  to  be  direCUy  con- 
trary to  that  of  other  bodies.  Other  bodies  recede  from  the 
perpendicular  line  whenever  they  pafs  into  a denfer  medium  5 
but  light,  on  Inch  an  occafion,  approaches  nearer  to  the  per- 
pendicular. Light,  on  reaching  the  furface  of  the  earth,  dif- 
covers  to  animals  the  prefence  of  material  bodies,  and  enables 
them  to  diltinguifti  them  into  opaque,  tranfparent,  and  co- 
loured. Its  pfefence  Is  fo  neceftiiry  to  render  thefe  properties 
perceptible,  that  in  darknefs  bodies  become  totally  undiflin- 
guifhable.  Difference  of  opacity,  tranfparency,  and  colour 
in  bodies,  depends,  therefore,  both  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  aftedted  by  light,  and  in  which  they  afleCt  that  fub- 
ftance.  A body  Is  tranfparent  when  the  rays  of  light  pafs 
eafily  through  it  3 which  depends  no  doubt  on  the  form  of  its 
pores.  As  many  tranfparent  fubftances  have  great  hardnefi 
and  fpecific  gravity,  the  particles  of  light  which  penetrate 
through  them  mult  be  extremely  fubtle.  As  the  particles  of 
light  pafs  through  thofe  fubftances,  they  are  refraCted  in  the 
ratio  of  their  denfity,  if  they  be  ftones,  falts,  or  vitreous  fub- 
ftances : but  tranfparent  bodies  of  the  combuftible  clafs  reflccl 
the  particles  of  light  in  a different  ratio.  Thus,  yellow  amber 
has  a much  greater  refrangent  power  than  a faline  cryftal  of 
equal  denfity. 

It  was  by  examining  the  various  refradtions  and  reflodtions  of 
light  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  at  length  enabled  to  decom- 
pofe,  or  rather  to  dilfedt,  this  body,  fo  far  as  to  difeover  that 
the  rays  which  compofe  a beam  of  light  were  each  of  a pecu- 
liar colour.  Before  his  time  our  ideas  of  the  caufe  of  colours 
were  very  obfeure  and  indiftindl.  The  refradfion  and  refledtion 
of  each  ray  of  light  arc  determined  by  particular  laws  3 and 
therefore  when  a ftream  of  light  is  diredfed  fo  as  to  fall  on  the 
angle  of  a triangular  glafs  prifni,  and  the  prifm  turned  round 
on  its  axis,  the  rays  which  compofe  the  ftream  of  light  being 
refradfed  according  to  ditferent  laws,  are  feparated  in  palling 
the  glafs,  and,  if  reconveyed  on  a plane  white  furface,  form  a 
long  fpeftrum  confilting  of  the  feven  following  colours  5 red, 
oraiige,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  and  violet.  The  fur- 
faces  of  opaque  variegated  bodies  produce  the  fame  eftedts  as 
the  prilin  on  light.  Such  feems  to  be  the  caufe  of  that  di- 
verfity  of  colours  which  conftitutes  fo  confiderable  a part  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  When  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon 
any  opaque  body  are  refledted,  without  fuftering  any  abforp- 
tion  or  feparation  by  that  furface,  they  ftrike  our  eyes  with  all 
their  lullre,  and  the  colour  produced  is  a white  : but  if  the 
fame  rays  fall  on  a furface  by  which  they  are  all  abforbed,  the 
eye  then  beholds  a deep  fhade3  which  being  a diredl  contrail 
to  the  former,  conftitutes  black,  or  rather  abfolute  negation  of 
colour.  In  ftiort,  as  eveiy  beam  of  light  confifts  of  Icyen 
different  coloured  rays,  of  various  degrees  of  'refrangibility, 
what  diverlifies  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  is  the  various  dil- 
polition  of  the  particles  of  their  furfaces  3 fome  of  which 
refledt  one  ray,  abforbing  all  the  reft,  others  anpther,  and  lo 
on.  Colour  depends,  therefore,  on  the  nature  of  the  furfaces 
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♦f  bodies,  and  tranfparency  on  the  form  of  their  pores ; and 
both  are  occafioned  by  the  modifications  produced  on  light, 
cither  by  the  fuperficies  or  the  interior  parts  cTf  the  bodies  on 
which  it  falls.  A blue  or  red  colour  is  produced  by  the  de- 
compofition  of  a beam  of  light,  and  the  abforption  of  all  its 
rays,  excepting  the  blue  or  the  red.  Thefe  are  the  chief  pro- 
perties of  light,  when  conlidered  in  a free  ftate.  But  it  mull 
be  examined  not  only  in  this  free  and  infulated  Hate,  but  alfo, 
like  all  other  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  as  lubjedl 
to  the  laws  of  chemical  attradlion.  The  phenomena  of  light 
are  not  confined  to  the  modifications  which  it  fullers  from  the 
furfaces  of  bodies.  Subllances  expofed  to  its  intluence,  by 
being  plunged  in  its  ftreams,  often  lufier  an  alteration  and  en- 
tire change  of  nature,  without  any  other  known  caufe  ; and  it 
is  realbnable  to  i hink  that  fqch  changes  are  produced  by  the 
o{)eration  of  light,  which  is  enabled  to  effedt  them  by  being 
capable  of  chemical  attraftion.  Art,  indeed,  has  ■ not  yet 
been  able  to  determine  whether  thefe  alterations  be  occafioned 
by  the  docompofition  of  light,  or  by  that  of  the  bodies  in  con- 
tact with  k,  or  by  the  mutual  decompofition  of  both  ; which 
lalt  is  highly  probable  : but  they  are  too  numerous  and  too 
■ftriking  to  be  palled  over  unnoticed. 

The  influence  of  light  on  vegetation  ; has  long  been  obferved, 
and  that  without  it  that  procefs  cannot  take  place.  Thofe 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  have  alfo  remarked,  that, 
fuch  as  grow  in  the  (hade  are  of  a paler  colour ; and  that  when 
in  hot-houfes,  where  the  light  comes  to.them  only  from  one 
part,  they  incline  towards  the  aperture  as  if  to  fhew  the  ne- 
celfity  of  this  beneficial  fluid.  Gardeners  take  advantage  of 
this  circumllance  to  lupply  our  tables  with  white  and  tender 
herbs  and  pull'e  ; for  they  bind  their  leaves  fo  clofely  together, 
that  the  exterior  defend  the  interior  from  the  contadl  of  the 
light.  The  colour  of  herbs  is  pale  or  deep  in  proportion  as 
they  are  lefs  or  more  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  j and 
in  confequence  of  this  the  nations  of  the  call  obtain  from 
the  wood,  bark,  or  roots  of  trees,  many  of  the  moll  valuable 
colouring  matters  both  for  permanency  and  lullre,  which  all 
the  ingenuity  of  European  dyers  has  never  been  able  to 
imitate. 

It  is  well  known  that  colour  is  not  the  only  property  that 
vegetables  derive  from  the  influence  of  light.  From  the  fame 
fource  they  acquire  talle,  fmell,  combullibility,  maturity,  and 
the  refuums  princij)le.  Thus  li^ht  contributes  to  the  ripening 
of  fruits  and  feeds ; and  in  the  more  torrid  climates 
vegetables  in  general  are  highly  odorous,  fajnd,  and  refinous. 

1 fight  exerts  fo  jiowerful  an  energy  on  the  organization  of  ve- 
getables, that  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  them,  their 
leaves  pour  from  their  fupemr  pores  copious  llreams  of  vital 
air;  but  when  hid  from  llae  influence  of  that  planet,  they 
exhale  a deleterious  mephitic,  or  rather  a real  acid,  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  which  is  extracted  from  chalk.  This 
important  difeovery  was  firfl  made  by  Dr.  I’rieftley.  M.  In- 
genhoufz  has  .profecuted  it  much  farther;  and  froip  the 
experiments  and  obfervations  of  both,  it  appears  how  power- 
ful the  influence  of  light  is  on  vegclatinn.  The  influence  of 
light  is  alii)  evident  on  animals;  as  Mr.  Dorthes  has  obferved, 
worms  and  grubs,  which  live  in  the  earth  or  in  wood,  are  of  a 
whitifh  colour ; and  that  birds  and  flying  infects  of  the  night 
are  dillinguifliable  from  thofe  of  the  day  by  the  want  of  brilli- 
ancy of  colour,  as  well  as  the  difference  marked  between  thofe 
of  the  north  and  the  fouth.  In  a great  number  of  chemical 
operations,  light  is  found  to  aft  with  the  fame  energy  as  in 
thefe  more  general  inllanc.es.  'I'hcre  i^  not  one  fubflance  in 
nature,  that,  if  put  Into  a clofc  glal's  vcflcl,  and  expofed  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  will  not  fntfer  fome  alteration  from  their 
influence.  Thefe  alterations  are  moll  remarkable  In  mineral 
acids,  oxides  or  metallic  calc.es,  vegetable  powders,  and  volatile 


animal  oils.  Not  a fingle  metallic  oxide,  though  more  elpe- 
cially  that  of  mercury,  but  fuffers  a change  of  colour,  afluming 
generally  a deeper  lhade,  from  being  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  Painters’  colours,  which  are  kept  for  fale  in  glafs  bottles, 
afford  a good  inllance  of  this.  Mineral  acids  expofed  to  the 
fun  become  fuming,  higher  coloured,  and  more  volatile ; me- 
• talHc  falts  become  black ; animal  oils  atfume  a brown,  duiky 
colour.  Every  one  of  thefe  changes  merits^  the  moft  careful 
attention  of  chemifts ; fome  of  them  have  been  deferibed  by 
Scheele,  and  fince  attended  to  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Berthol.- 
let  an  ingenious  French  chemift. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Sulphur. 

Modern  Chemiftry  places  this  fubflance  among  the  elements, 
although  its  conflituent  principles  have  been  fuppofed,'  by  for^- 
mer  chemills,  to  have  been  afeertained.  By  the  ancients  the 
word  Julpbur  was  employed  to  denote  every  combuftible  and 
inflammable  fubflance,  as  is  evident  from  the  expreffions,  ful- 
phur  of  metals,  fulphur  of  animals,  fulphur  of  vegetables,  &c. 
which  are  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings. 

Since  the  time  of  Stahl  it  has,  however,  been  confidered  as 
a body  capable  of  burning  with  a blue  flame ; .dry,  very  brit 
tie,  of  a citron  yellow  colour,  entirely  without  fmell,  exccjit 
during  combuflion,  and  of  a peculiar  tafle,  which' is  weak, 
though  very  perceptible.  On  being  rubbed  it  becomes  elec- 
tric ; and  when  a large  piece  of  it  is  expofed  to  a moderate  but 
fudden  heat,  for  inflance,  by  being  eomprefled  in  the  hand,  it 
crackles  and  breaks  into  pieces.  Sulphur  abounds  in  nature ; 
fometimes  it  is  found  pure,  and  fometimes  In  combination  with 
other  fubflances.  It  is  frequently  united  with  metals,  which 
are  then  In  the  flate  of  pyrites.  Sometimes  It  exifls  In  com-  • 

binatlon  with  calcareous  matters  in  the  Hate  of  earthy  fulphur 
or  liver  of  fulphur.  Fetid  calcareous  Hones  and  fwine-Hone 
appear  to  be  of  this  nature.  Modern  difeoveries  have  extended 
the  empire  of' this  mineral  Hill  farther.  It  feems  to  be  daily 
formed  in  animal  and  vegetable  matters  beginning  to  putrefy  ; i 
though  thefe  fpecies  of  fulphixr  belong  not  properly  to  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  fulphur  employed  in  the  arts  is,  how- 
ever, extrafted  by  diHlllation  from  metallic  compounds  or 
pyrites,  of  which  it  Is  a principle.  It  fufl’ers  no  alteration  from 
the  conta6l  of  light.  When  heated  in  clofe  veflels,  it  becomes 
foft,  and  melts;  and  when  afterwards  cooled,  it  generally 
afliunes-a  red,  a brown,  or  a greenifh  colour,  and  a needle- 
form.  The  procefs  by  which  Mr.  Rouelle  cryHallized  it,  was 
by  fufferlng  the  furface  to  congeal,  and  aftenvards  pouring  off 
the  fluid  beneath  : the  under  furface  of  the  cniH  then  exhi- 
bited the  fulphur  in  needles  crolTmg  each  other  in  various  di- 
reftions.  When  melted  fulphur  Is  gently  heated,  it  volatilizes 
in  fmall  pulvenilent  parcels  of  a citron  yellow,  which  are 
called  flouuers  of  fulphur.  This  operation  is  employed  fuccefs- 
fully  to  purify  fulphur,  as  It  is  the  purefl  part  which  is  vola-  ’ 
tillzed.  For  jierforming  this  operation,  common  fulphur  in 
powder  Is  put  into  an  earthen  cucurbite,  which  is  fitted  with 
earthen  pots  inferted  one  into  another,  TheuppermoH  of  thefe 
pots  is  terminated  by  a reverted  funnel ; the  opening  of  which 
forms  a flight  communication  between  the  interior  part  of  the 
cucurbite  and  the  air.  The  cucurbite  is  then  heated  'till  the 
fulphur  become  liquid;  which  at  that  degree  of  heat  is  fubli- 
mated,  and  fixed  on  the  tides  of  the  vellels.  Flowers  of  fulphur, 
when  prepared  in  the  large  way,  often  contain  a little  fulphuric 
acid,  which  is  formed  by  the  coinbnflion  of  a fmall  (juantity 
of  the  fulphur,  in  confequence  of  the  veUd’s  cont.aining  a 
fmall  portion  of  air.  But  they  may  be  entirely  purified  by 
wafliing  them  ; and  the 'fulphur  made  ufc  of  in  medicine,  and 
in  nice  chemical  ex))erimcnts,  fiiould  be  prepared  in  thi* 
manner.  If  fulphur  be  heated  in  fuch  a way  that  air  has  acccls 
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♦o  it,  it  kindles  and  burns  with  a blue  flame  as  foon  as  the  heat 
caufes  it  to  melt,  if  the  heat  to  which  it  is  cxpofed  be  incon- 
fiderable  j but  when  expoled  to  a Itrong  heat,  it  gives  a lively 
white  flame.  In  the  firfl;  of  thefe  inftances  it  diff'ufes  a fiilFo- 
cating  fmell ; and  by  colle£lIng_the  vapours  which  exhale  from 
it,  we  obtain  a portion  of  very  ftrong  fulphureous  acid.  When 
it  burns  rapidly  it  has  no  fmell,  and  the  refidue  is  not  fulphure- 
ous, but  fulphuric  acid.  The  celebrated  Stahl  fuppofed  flil- 
phur  to  be  a compound  of  this  acid  with  phlogiflon,  and 
imagined,  that  when  burnt  it  loft  its  inflammable  principle, 
and  was  of  confequence  reduced  to  an  acid.  He  collefted  fuch 
a number  of  proofs  In  fupport  of  his  opinion,  that  fucceeding 
chemifts  were  induced  to  adopt  it.  But  fince  modern  chemifts 
have  begun  to  attend  to  the  influence  of  air  In  combuftion,  a 
circuraftance  which  Stahl  feems,  as  has  been  before  obferved, 
to  have  totally  neglefted,  they  have  many  of  them  been  ftruck 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  attempts  to  prove  the  exiftence  of 
phlogiflon  and  with  the  facility  with  which  the  objedfions 
againft  that  doftrine  may  be  anfwered  by  means  of  the  late 
difcoveries  concerning  the  nature  of  air.  An  opinion  diredfly 
oppoftte  to  that  of  Stahl’s,  concerning  the  nature  and  the  com- 
bulfion  of  fulphur,  has  therefore  been  advanced. 

The  fadls  on  which  this  new  opinion  is  founded  are  thefe  : 
Hales  obferved,  that  fulphur  abforbs  a great  quantity  of  air 
when  it  burns,  and  M.  Lavoifier  has  fhown  that  it  is  fubjedf 
to  the  fame  laws  with  other  combuftible  bodies,  viz.  that  it 
cannot  burn,  except  vital  air  have  accefs  to  it  j that  during  its 
combuftion  it  abforbs  the  pureft  part  of  that  air ; , that  that 
part  of  atmofpheric  air,  which  remains  after  it  has  contributed 
to  the  combuftion  of  fulphur,  can  no  longer  ferve  the  fame 
purpofe  ; that  the  fulphuric  acid  produced  by  the  combuftion 
of  fulphur  is  equal  in  weight  not  only  to  the  quantity  of  ful- 
phur, but  alfo  to  the  portion  of  air  that  has  been  confiuned  j 
and  confequently  that  fulphur  muft  combine  with  the  bafe  of 
pure  air,  or  oxigene,  in  order  to  form  fulphuric  acid  : that 
acid  is  therefore  a compound  of  oxigene  with  fulphur ; and 
the  laft  of  thefe  is  not  a compound  body,  but  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fulphuric  acid.  It  forms  the  acid  by  combining 
with  the  bafe  of  vital  air  or  oxigene ; and  this  combination 
takes  place  when  it  is  expofed  to  combuftion.  Heat  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  it  burn ; for,  by  dividing  it,  and  deftroying  its 
aggregation.  It  promotes  its  combination  with  oxigene ; but 
when  once  burnt,  or  combined  with  oxigene,  it  is  no  lon'ger 
fnfccptible  of  inflammation,  conlequently  becomes  an  incom- 
Iniftible  fubftance.  This  fubftance  abforbs  various  quantities  of 
oxigene,  and  becomes  more  or  lefs  acid,  according  to  the 
manner  in  v/hich  it  is  burnt.  On  this  depends  the  difference 
between  the  flow  and  the  rapid  combuftion  of  fulphur,  and 
between  the  fulphureous  and  the  fulphuric  acids,  which  arc 
produced  by  thefe  combuftions.  It  was  fuppofed  by  Stahl,  that 
when  fulphur  burnt  ilowly,  it  did  not  lofe  all  its  phlogiflon; 
and  that  the  fulphuric  acid  was  odorous  and  volatile  in  confe^ 
quence  of  its  retaining  part  of  it.  It  has,  however,  been  fmee 
experimentally  proved,  that  when  fuli)hur  burns  Ilowly,  it  does 
not  abforb  the  full  quantity  of  oxigene  with  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  uniting ; but  that,  when  it  burns  raifidly,  it  abforbs  as 
miK'h  of  that  principle  as  is  necelfary/or  the  formation  of  the 
fulphuric  acid.  The  fulphureous  acid,  in  combination  with 
alkaline  matters,  pafles  into  fulphuric  acid  by  abforbing  gra- 
dually the  bafe  of  vital  air  from  the  atmofphcre.  The  fame 
theory  ferves  equally  to  explain  what  hapj>ens  when  fulphur 
is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with  certain 
combuftible  matters,  as  in  the  inftances  with  fulphate  of  pot- 
alh  and  of  foda,  ammoniacal,  calcareous,  magnefian,  alumi- 
nous, and  barytic  fulphate,  when  heated  with  coal.  Thecom- 
b*.ftlble  body  feizes  the  oxigene  contained  in  the  fulphuric 
acid,  and  leaves  only  the  fulphur,  which  is  its  other  principle. 


Whenever,  therefore,  the  fulphuric  abid  Is  converted  Into  ful^ 
phur  by  a combuftible  body,  the  latter  is  conftantly  reduced  t® 
the  ftate  of  a burnt  body,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  hiftory  of 
feyeral  of  the  metals.  On  this  account  alfo  a large  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  is  obtained,  when  lulphur  is  artificially  pro- 
duced, as  the  oxigene  of  the  fulj^huric  acid  is  united  with  the 
pure  carbonaceous  matter.  Sulphur  is  neither  liable  to  any 
alteration  from  air  nor  foluble  in  water.  If,  after  being  kept 
in  fufion  till  it  becomes  thick,  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  then 
becomes  red,  and  retains  a certain  degree  of  fofinefs,  fo  that 
it  may  be  kneaded  in  the  hand;  but  in  a few  days  it  lofes  thefe 
pro})erties.  Water  dropped  on  fulphur  does  not  leem  to  be 
decompofed,  nor  contribute  to  the  combuftion  of  the  fulphur ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  bafe  of  vital  air  or  oxigene  has 
a greater  affinity  with  hydrogene  than  with  fulphur.  This 
aflertion  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in,  which  hydrogenous  gas 
a6ts  on  the  fulphuric  acid,  as  it  robs  it  of  its  oxigene. 

Comh'mations  of  Sulphur.  This  fubftance  does  not  afl 
at  all  on  filiceous  earth ; but  it  combines  with  aluminous 
earth,  though  not  without  great  difficulty.  This  earth, 
however,  when  it  is-  very  much  attenuated,  appears  to  reduce 
it  to  the  ftate  of  an  hepar  or  fetid  fulphur,  as  may  be 
obferved  in  the  preparation  of  pyrophorus.  A compound 
of  fulphur  with  alkaline  matters  is  generally  called  al- 
kaline fulphur,  hepar  or  liver  of  fulphur.  This  compound 
is  of  a lighter  or  a deeper  brown  colour,  like  the  liver  of  ani- 
mals : vital  air  decompofes,  and  water  diflblves  it,  caufmg  it  to 
give  out  a fetid  fmell j the  acids  precipitate  the  fulphur,  ex- 
tricating from  it  a peculiar  gas,  which  was  formerly  named 
hepatic  gas ; but  to  which,  in  allufion  to  its  nature,  the  name  of 
fulphur ated  hydrogenous  gas  is  given  at  prefent.  There  are  fix 
fpecies  of  alkaline  fulphures  produced  by  barytes,  magnefia, 
lime,  the  two  fixed  alkalis,  and  ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali. 
Pure  barytes. does  not  a£l  ftrongly  on  fulphur  ; when  they  are 
heated -together  in  water,  the  product  is  a weak  fulphurated 
or  hepatic  liquor  : but  in  the  dry  way,  the  two  bodies  enter  into 
-a  much  more  intimate  combination.  Therefore,  when,  a mix- 
ture, confiftlng  of  eight  jiarts  of  the  fulphate  of  barytes  in  pow- 
der with  one  part  of  coal,  is  expofed  in  a crucible  to  a ftrong 
heat,  an  , incoherent  mafs  is  obtained  without  fufiqn,  which, 
readily  dilfolves  in  warm  water,  and  has  the  linell  and  all  the 
other  charadferiftics  of  an  hepar.  The  folution  Is  of  an  orange 
or  golden  yellow  colour ; and  Mr.  Fourcroy  has  difeovered  that 
it  cryftallizes  by  cooling.  Barytic  fulphur  in  cryllals  is  of  a 
yellowilh  white  colour : when  expofed  to  the  air,  it  attradfs 
moifture  trom  it,  alfumes  a deeper  colour,  and  is  decompofed; 
for  the  fulphur  is  precipitated,  and  barytic  fulphur  formed. 
This  fulphur,  when  precipitated  by  acids,  gives  out  an  elaftic 
fluid,  known  by  the . name  of  fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas,. 
which  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  the  peculiar  properties  of 
which  we  fliall  afterwards  examine.  W'hen  the  fulphate  of  bary- 
tes is  precipitated  by  the  fulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  found  to 
confill  of  both  fulphur  and  the  fulphate  of  barytes  ; but  when  the 
nitric  or  the  muriatic  acid  is  employed,  the  nitrate  or.  lUMriate 
of  barytes  remains  in  folution,  and  only  the  fulphur  is  dc- 
pofited. 

By  the  affiftance  of  heat  fulphur  combines  with  pure  mag- 
nefia. The  neutral  fait,  which  is  called  carbonate  of  magnefia, 
is  commonly  ufed  for  this  combination,  :is  dillblving  moll  rea- 
dily in  water.  A fmall  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  magnefia, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  flowers  of  fuljihur,  is  put  into  a bottle 
full  of  dillilled  water.  This  vcllcl  being  entirely  emptied  of 
air,  and  clofely  flopped,  is  expoled  for  leveral  hours  to  the  heat 
of  a hdlneum-niarue ; the  water-is  then  filtered ; it  has  the  fetid 
fmell  of  rotten  eggs;  it  communicates  an  high  colour  to  folu- 
tions  of  metals ; it  gives  by  fpontaneous  evaporation  fmall 
cryftalline  needles,  and  is  a genuine  magnefian  fulphurc.  1'he 
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magnefia  may  be  precipitated  by  one  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  the  carbonic  acid.  There  are,  however,  confiderable  ditTerences 
which  have  a greater  affinity  than  it  with  fulphur.  The  acids  between  thel'e  iv/o  lulphnres;  thole  which  are  made  with 
leparate  the  lulphur  in  the  form  of  a white  powder  j from  etTervefeent  fixed  alkali  require  more  time  to  be  taken  up  in 
which  iu  exiltence  in  this  mixture  is  certainly  known.  the  preparation  j for  fixed  is  Icfs  a^ivc'in  this  ftate  than 

The  union  of  lime  with  fulphur  is  much  more  rapid  and  when  pure.  But  the  moft  important  ditfercnce  bs- 

cager  than  with  either  barytes  or  magnefia.  When  a little  tween  fulphures  made  up  with  cauftic  fixed  alkali,  and  thole 
water  is  poured  on  a mixture  of  quicklime  with  fulphur  in  made  up  with  efi'ervefeent  fixed  alkali  in  the  drj'  w'ay,  is  the 
powder,  the  heat  difengaged  by  the  aftion  of  the  water  on  the  comparative  ftate  of  their  faturation.  The  former  are  more 
lime  occafions  a combination  between  the  lime  and  the  fulphur.  fetid,  and  browner,  when  dillolved,  and  the  gas  which  they 
If  more  water  be  added,  the  mixture  alliimes  a redclifii  colour,  afford  is  much  more  inflammable  than  that  given  out  by  the 
and  exhales  a fetid  odour.  It  retains  in'  folution  the  fulphur  others.  The  latter  are  of  a paler  colour,  which  is  often  a 


in  combination  with  the  lime.  It  is  difficult  to  prepare  this 
calcareous  llilphure  In  any  other  way  than  the  humid.  When 
Ihe  lime  is  not  very  quick,  and  does  not  produce  much  heat  on 
coming  into  contaft  with  water,  it  is  often  found  necefl'ary  to 
affill  the  combination  by  a mcxlcrate  fire.  This  compound  is 
of  a lighter  or  a deeper  red,  according  to  the  caufticity  of  the 
lime.  Calcareous  fulphure,  moiftened  with  a little  water,  and 
diltilled  in  a pnenmato-chemical  machine,  is  decomj)ofed  in 
part,  and  affords  a large  proportion  of  fulphurated  hydroge- 
nous gas.  If  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  calcined  in  a crucible 
till  it  ceafe  to  fume,  what  Remains  after  the  operation  is  calca- 
reous fuiphate  formed  by  lime  and  the  fulphuric  acid  produced 
by  the  flow  combuftion  of  the  fulphur.  Calcareous  fulphure 
is  very  foon  altered  by  air ; as  its  gas  flies  off  it  lofes  its  fmell 
and  colour.  When  difiolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  it 
fuffers  the  fame  alteration ; efpecially  if  it  be  thaken,  as  has 
been  obferved  by  M.  Monnet,  in  his  Treat! fe  on  Mineral  Wa- 
ters : what  remains  after  thefe  alterations  is  calcareous  fui- 
phate. If  prel'erved  in  bottles,  partly  empty,  it  depolites  a 
blackitli  cruft  on  the  fides  of  the  bottles,  and  crufts  or  pellicles 
are  from  time  to  time  formed,  which  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liqiKjr ; but  if  the  vellel  containing  it  be  clofely  flopped,  it  re- 
mains long  unaltered.  Calcareous  fulphure  is  decompofed  by 
Ihe  pure  fixed  alkalis,  which  have  a greater  affinity  with  ful- 
phur than  fulphur  has  with  lime.  Acids  precipitate  the  ful- 
phur in  the  form  of  a very  fine  white  powder,  w'hich  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  jtrecipitated  lulphur,  or  magijftry  of  fulphur. 
The  carbonic  acid  affetls  this  precijfitation,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  the  acids.  T.'he  manner  in  which  neutral  falls  a<ff  on  calca- 
reous fulphure  is  not  yet  w'cll  afeertained. 

The  adtion  of  the  two  fixed  alkalis,  in  a pure  or  cauftic  ftate, 
is  very  remarkable  on  lulphur.  'I'hey  form  wdth  it  thole  ful- 
phures which  are  moft  permauent  and  leaft  liable  to  deconipo- 
fition.  It  has  been  found  that  the  fixed  alkalis,  when  diy’  and 
veiy  cauftic,  a6t  upon  lulphur  even  cold.  All  that  is  requifite 
to  promote  this  phenomenon  is  to  triturate  folid  pot-alli  or  foda 
in  a mortar  with  powdered  fulphur.  I'he  mixture  becomes 
loft,  alfumes  a yellow  colour,  exhales  a fetid  odour,  and  forms 
a fulphure.  But  when  it  is  ilillolved  in  water,  the  folution  is 
only  of  a jtale  yellow  colour,  and  does  not  contain  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  lulphur  as  the  lame  fulphure  prej)ared  with  heat. 
Alkaline  fulphure  is  jtrepared  in  two  ways,  the  dry,  and  the 
humid  way.  According  to  the  firft  procefs  : equal  parts  of 
pure  and  loli<l  pol-alh  or  lixia  and  jxtwdcrcd  lulphur  are  put 
i Mito  a cnicihie;  heat  is  then  applied  till  the  mixture  be  en- 
tirely  heatixl : when  in  liilion,  it  is  poured  on  a j)lain  marble 
t furfacc  ; and  when  cooled,  it  difplays  a deep  red  colour,  like  the 
liver  of  an  animal.  IVIr.  Gengembre  ha.s  made  an  important 
oblervation  on  alkaline  lulphure  prepared  iu  the  dry  way,  which 
t i.s,  that  this  conijtouad  is  not  at  all  letid,  or  exhales  any  lid- 
’»  phurated  hydrogenous  g;us  while  it  continues  dry.  'I'he  two 
fixed  alkalis,  when  pure  and  cauftic,  aft  precifely  in  the  fame 
nianner  on  lulphur, dilfitlving  it  likewile  in  the  dry  way.  I’hele 
combinations  of  the  cauftic  alkalis  with  lulphur  have,  Imw- 

■ ever,  been  yet  but  very  little  examined  j alkaline  fulphure  has 
been  alniolt  always  comiioftd  with  ti.xed  alkali,  faturated  with 
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greenllh  grey  ; their  fmcll  is  fainter,  and  their  compofition  lefs 
lafting.  It  appears  that  the  fixed  alkalis  retain  a portion  of 
carbonic  acid  when  in  union  with  fulphur;  for  the  gas  of  thel'e 
fulphures,  in  which  fulphur  is  united  with  alkaline  carbonate, 
is  not  inflammable  till  after  being  waffied  in  lime-water,  which 
carries  otf  the  acid.  In  the  prefence  of  this  acid  therefore,  and 
in  its  power  of  enfeebling  the  cauftic  qualities  of  alkali,  we 
find  the  caufc  of  thole  appearances  which  diftinguiffi  cauftic 
fulphures  from  fuch  as  are  not  cauftic;  Solid  alkaline  fulphure, 
compofed  with  either  of  the  cauftic  fixed  alkalis,  is  extremely 
fufible ; air  decompofes  it  like  calcareous  fulphure.  When 
heated  In  clofe  vellels,  after  being  moiftened  with  a little  w'ater, 
it  aftbrds  a large  proportion  of  fulphurated  hydrogenous  ga.s. 
After  being  melted,  it  may  be  cryltallized  by  cooling  ; but  its 
cryftallized  form  has  not  yet  been  well  deferibed.  While  hot 
and  dry,  it  is  of  a brown  colour;  in  proportion  as  it  cools, 
and  attrafls  moifture  from  the  air,  it  lofes  that  colour,  ^and 
becomes  paler;  in  a Ihort  time  air  caufes  it  to  alfume  a green- 
ifti  yellow  colour ; it  is  again  dillolved  into  a liquid,  and  be- 
comes, after  fome  time,  fuiphate  of  pot-alh  or  of  foda.  It 
dillblves  eafily  in  water ; and  immediately  begins  to  exhale  a 
peculiar  fetid  odour.  The  odorous  gas,  which  before  had  n» 
exiltence,  is  now  formed  by  the  re-aCtion  of  the  water.  This 
folution  has  a deep  red,  or  a green  colour,  according  as  the 
alkaline  fulphur  has  been  recently  or  long  prepared.  Alkaline 
liver  of  fulphur  or  fulphure  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  by 
heating  in  a matrals  cauftic  fixed  alkali  dillolved  in  water,  with 
a quantity  of  fulphur  in  powder  eijual  to  half  its  weight,  exhi- 
bits the  fame  properties  as  this  folution ; and  an  account  of 
both  m.ay  he  given  at  once  under  the  common  name  of  liquid 
alkaline  fulphure.  Highly*  concentrated,  liquid  alkaline  ful- 
phure depofites  by  cooling  irregular  needles.  It  is  liable  to 
decompofition  by  the  aftion  of  heat : when  diltilled  in  a pneu- 
piato-chemical  machine,  it  gives  fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas. 
Air  likewile  decompofes  it;  and  it  is  then  covered  with  pelli- 
cles ; depofites  fulphur,  and  becomes  turbid.  Bergman  and 
Scheele  have  Ihown  that  this  decompofition  depends  on  the 
vital  air  dillufed  through  the  almolphere.  In  fact,  when  a 
little  liquid  alkaline  fulphur  is  put  into  a bell-glafs  containing 
vital  air,  the  oxigeiie  is  entirely  ahforbed,  and  the  vital  air  de- 
compoled.  Scheele  has  propofed  this  as  an  eudiometer ; and  it 
is  probable  that  It  may  anfwer  the  puq'.ofe  very  well.  , 

M’hen  the  liquid  alkaline  fulphure  is  very  pure,  none  of  the 
parthy  ftihltanccs  abt  upon  it ; but  when  it  has  Ix-en  prepared 
with  carbonate  of  i)ot-alh  or  fula,  lime-walec  raiders  it  turbid. 

'I  he  acids  decompole  it  by  combining  with  the  alkali,  and  jirc- 
cipitate.  the  fulphur  in  the  form  of  a tine  white  powder.  Air. 
Broiilt  has  oblerved,  that  the  nitric  acid  produces  a detonation, 
whin  it  is  poured  on  iblid  alkaline  lulphure.  If  a large  quan- 
tity of  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  be  poured  on, a folution  of 
alkaline  liilphurc,  it  does  not  priHluce  any  precipitate,  or  at 
lealt  but  a very  trilling  one;  becaulc  it  dillolvcs  the  fulphur 
again,  in  coniequcnce  of  its  oxigetie  being  neaily  free,  and 
utneing  fo  rapidly*  with  that  conihuUiblc  body  as  to  i*cnvert 
it  into  fulphuric  acid.  The  certainty  of  this  faft  ni.iy  l>e  far- 
ther proved  by  pout  ing  a portion  of  Uic  muriate  of  barytes  iat^ 
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the  mixture  ; a?  a copious  precipitation  of  the  fulphale  of  barvtcs 
is  then  produced.  All  the  acids,  when  thr,;  dccompofe  this 
I'ulphure,  caul’e  it  to  give  out  a gas,  winch  is  ca]>able  ot  being- 
collected  in  a jirojrer  machine. 

Tc  Joirtiu  tnt.<!  g’a.s,  an  add  mud  be  poured  on  alkaline  ful- 
pliure  in  powder:  a lively  dten'elcencc  is  then  produced, 
which  would  not  take  place  in  the  fame  manner  if  the  acid  were 
poured  into  a folution  of  the  alkaline  fulphurc.  This  pheno- 
menon, which  has  not  yet  fulficiently  engaged  the  attention  of 
clicmili.s,  dcj)ends  upon  two  circumitances.  i.  Solid  alkaline 
fulphurc  does  not  contain  hepatic  gas  or  fulphurated  hydrogene 
ready  formed,  as  has  been  luppolcd  by  Mr.  Gengembre ; but 
when  an  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  the  water  which  holds  the  acid 
in  folution  contributos  to  the  formation  of  he]->atic  gas.  As  a 
large  quantity  of  this  gas  is  inlhmlly  prtKluccd,  which  finding 
no  body  to  retain  it  in  lolution,  it  flies  off,  occafioning  at  the 
fame  time  a conliderahle  efi'ervefcence ; fi)  if  the  experi- 
ment be  made  in  a tubulated  tlalk,  with  its  tube  inferted  into 
a bell-glafs  filled  with  water,  the  elaftic  fluid  may  be  eafily 
colle6led.  2.  The  folution  of  alkaline  fulphurc  contains  a 
good  deal  of  gas  ready  fonned  ; but  part  of  it  has  been  already 
dlfengaged,  when  the  fulphur  was  dilfolved  j and  when  an  acid 
is  added,  the  portion  of  gas  which  it  difengages  is  gradually 
dilfolved  in  the  water ; fo  that  it  produces  no  feufihle  elfervel- 
cence,  or  at  leaft  a very  inconfiderahle  eftcrvefcence,  and  no 
great  quantity  of  gas  can  he  in  any  way  procured. 

The  fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas,  which  is  the  fame  in  all 
earthy  or  alkaline  fulphures,  and  is  always  an  evidence  of  their 
exiftence,  has  been  long  known  by  its  fetid  fmell  and  its  action 
on  metals  and  metallic  oxides,  efpecially  thofe  of  lead  and 
bifmuth,  which  it  very  foon  blackens.  It  burns  with  a light 
blue  flame  5 and  if  fet  on  fire  in  a large  bell-glafs,  fuitable  fur 
Ihe  purpofe,  it  clouds  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  as  it  burns,  with 
a depofite,  which  is  certainly  fulphur.  Vital  air  decoinpofes 
this  gas  5 for  whenever  it  comes  into  contacfl  with  atmofjiheric 
air,  there  is  a portion  of  fulphur  feparated  from  it.  Fur  this 
reafon  the  fulphureous  waters,  mineralized  by  it,  do  not  con- 
tain genuine  alkaline  fulphur ; though  fulphur  he  feen  Iwim- 
ming  on  their  furfaces,  and  found  depofited  in  the  arches  or 
bafons  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  fulphureous  depofites 
which  may  be  obferved  in  fiafks  containing  folutions  of  alka- 
line fulphur,  are  likewife  owing  to  this  dccompofition  of  ful- 
phurated hydrogenous  gas  hy  vital  air.  Bergman  has  attributed 
this  inftance  of  dccompofition  to  the  flrong  affinity  between 
jnire  air  and  phlogifton.  Hepatic  gas  he  confiders  as  a combi- 
nation of  fulphur,  ])hlogifton,  and  the  matter  of  heat.  When 
t.ne  of  thefe  principles  is  feparated,  the  other  two  can  no  longer 
remain  in  union.  Mr.  Gengembre,  ftruck  with  the  pheno- 
menon, that  lulphurs  neither  contain  nor  exhale  fulphurated 
hydrogenous  gas,  except  when  dilfolved  in  water,  or  made  up 
in  the  humid  way,  fuppofed  that  the  fluid  might  probably  con- 
tribute to  its  formation  by  undergoing  a dccompofition  ; that 
while  its  vital  air  united  with  one  part  of  the  fulphur,  its  hy- 
drogene, which  is  at  the  fame  time  difengaged,  dilTolved  like- 
wife a irnall  portion ; and  that  this  folution  conllituted  ful- 
]ihuratcd  hydrogenous  gas.  He  imitated  the  formation  of  this 
gas  by  melting  fulphur  above  mercur)q  under  a bell-glafs  filled 
with  hydrogenous  gas,  by  the  aftion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun 
collefted  in  a lens  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  fulphur  was 
partly  diffolved,  and  communicated  to  the  gas  all  the  charac- 
tcrillic  properties  of  hepatic  gas.  But  as  fulphur  by  itfelf  does 
not  decompofc  water,  and  aspxigene  has  a greater  afjjnity  with 
hydrogene  than  with  fulphur,  Mr.  Gengembre  imagines,  that 
alkali  promotes  the  dccompofition  of  water  hy  ful}ihur,  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  its  tendency  to  unite  with  the  body  produced  hy 
the  combination  of  fulphur  with  oxigenc  3 that  is,  with  the 
fulphuric  acid.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  he  oblervcs,  that 
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the  more  power  acids  have  to  retain  their  oxlgene,  fo  mudi  tha 
more  fulphurated  hydrugcnmis  gas  do  they  difengage  from  al- 
kaline fulphures,  becaufc  the  water  is  then  decompofed  rather 
than  the.  acid,  buch,  in  Ins  opinion,  i.s  the  realon  why  the 
muriatic  acid  affords  one  half  more  of  this  gas  than  the  nitric 
acid ; as  has  been  remarked  by  Schecle  and  Sennehier.  Schee!e’.s 
procefs  for  obtaining  a ccmfidcrable  quantity  of  fulphurated 
hydrogenous  ga.s,  by  difTolving,  in  a dilution  of  the  fulphuric 
acid  in  water,  an  artificial  pyrites,  confifting  of  three  parts  of 
Iron  and  one  of  fuljihur,  flrongly  confirms  this  opinion.  It 
appears  then,  that  vital  air  decorapofes  fulphurated  hydroge- 
nous gas  by  combiniug  with  the  hydrogene  to  form  water^ 
while  the  ful]ihur  is  precipitated. 

Sulphurated  hydrogenous  gas  is  readily  enough  ditToIved  by 
water  3 and  the  folution  is  a perfeft  imitation  of  mineral  waters. 

The  earths  and  the  alkaline  fuhftances  feem  to  have  no  power 
of  ailion  upon  this  gas.  The  fulphuric  acid  does  not  decom- 
pufe  this  gas  5 but  the  fulphureous  acid  robs  it  of  its  fulphur, 
liecaufc  the  oxigene  of  this  gas  being  partly  in  a free  ftate, 
unites  more  readily  with  the  hydrogene  of  the  gas.  The  red 
nitrous  ficid  in  which  the  oxigene  is  but  very  feebly  retained,  ’ 
a6ls  with  great  llrength  in  decompofing  this  gas,  and  precipi-  ‘ 
tates  the  fulphur.  This  acid  is  therefore  very’  happily’  employ’ed 
as  a tell  to  determine  whether  fulphur  exifls  in  mineral  '■ 
waters.  ' . j 

Alkaline  fulphurc  decompofes  earthy  neutral  falls  as  well  as  j 
folutions  of  metals.  Liquid  ammoniac  has  fcarce  any  power  ' 
of  a£Iing  on  concrete  fulphur.  Boerhaave  has  however  alierted, 
that  when  that  liquor  (lands  long  over  flowers  of  fulphur,  it  tinges  ■ 
them  with  a golden  colour.  To  make  thefe  two  bodies  enter 
into  combination,  one  of  them  muft  be  in  the  ftate.of  vapour 
when  they’  are  brought  into  contaft.  For  this  purpofe,  a mix- 
ture, confifting  of  equal  parts  of  quick -lime  and  muriate  of 
ammoniac,  and  half  a j>art  of  fulphur,  is  fubmitted  to  dlftilla-  ! 
tion.  In  this  procefs,  which  mult  be  carefully  conduced,  a 
reddilh  yellow  liquor  is  obtained,  of  a pungent  and  fetid  aika-  \ 
line  fmell,  which  is  a genuine  ammoniacal  fulphur  3 it  exhales 
a whitifli  fmoke  when  brought  into  contact  with  air,  from  which  ' 
.property  it  has  received  the  name  of  Biyles  fuming  ligiior. 

Heat  decompofes  this  ammoniacal  fulphur  ; in  a certain  fpace 
of  time,  a great  many  fmall  needle^formed  cryftals,  a line  or  ^ 
two  in  length,  are  vifiblc  in  it:  they  appear  to  be  concrete 
ammoniacal  fulphure  in  cryftals.  A thin,  blackifh,  and  often  jJK 
golden  cruft  is  formed  on  the  fides  of  the  veft'els.  Lime  and  jH 
fixed  alkali  decompofe  the  fuming  liquor  5 the  acids  too  preci- 
pitate  the  fulphur  with  great  facility',  and  difengage  fulphu- 
rated  hydrogenous  gas  in  an  highly'  inflammable  ftate.  From 
thefe  decompofitions  there  refult  different  ammoniacal  falls,  . 1 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  acid  employed.  Mr.  Fourcroy  i 
has  found  that  highly  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  poured  on  .1 
ammoniacal  fulphure  produces  much  agitation  and  a loud  , 1 
report  3 but  that  the  fame  cfteHs  are  not  pro<lur.ed  by  the  molt  f 
fuming  nitrous  acid  when  poured  upon  ammoniacal  fulphurc  a 
that  has  been  fome  time  prepared.  Mr.  Prouft,  however,  ,* 
allirms,  that  when  nitrous  acid  is  poured  on  two  drams  of 
Boyle’s  fuming  liquor,  it  produces  as  violent  a fhock  as  two 
grains  of  fulminating  powder  could  jiroduce  5 1ml  that  this 
phenomenon  does  not  take  place  unlel's  the  ammoniacal  lul-  ,y 
phure  have  been  recently  prepared.  The  carbonate  ot  ammo- 
niac  likewife  combines  with  fulphur;  and  when  thefe  two  1k)-  1 

dies,  both  in  a vaporous  ftate,  come  into  contaift,  they'  com-  j 
bine  to  form  a concrete  ammoniacal  fulphur.  It  is  obtained  1 
by  diftilling  a mixture  confifting  of  equal  parts  ot  carbonate  of  J 
pot-afti  or  lime  and  muriate  of  ammoniac,  together  with  halt  a * 

part  of  luliihur.  This  fulphure  is  of  a brown  red  colour,  and  | 

in  cryftals  ; when  dillolvcd,  it  exhales  fome  white  va})oum  he:it  1 
decompofes  it;  air  alters  it,  and  dcliioys  its  colour.  It  is  liable  ? 
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to  decompofition  by  aoicls,  ^:c,  Tlie  fulphurated  hydrogenous 
gas  which  it  afiords,  cunlains  carbonic  acid.  It  is  to  be  oblerved, 
that  liiis  concrete  aimnoniacal  lulphnre  is  nothing  but  a car- 
bonate of  ammoniac,  contaminated  with  a little  of  Boyle’s  liquor; 
for  it  is  impoflible  for  ammoniac  to  hold  fulphur  in  folution 
when  combined  with  the  caroonic  acid,  as  this  acid  readily 
precipitates  the  fulphur  of  ammoniacal  fulphure.  Several  of 
the  acids  have  a Itronger  or  a weaker  power  of  aftion  on  ful- 
phur. If  fulphuric  acid  be  boiled  on  fulphur,  the  acid  acquires 
an  amber  colour,  and  a fulph'ureous  fmell ; the  fnlphur  melts 
and  fwims  like  oil : when  cooled,  it  is  formed  into  concrete 
globules  of  a lighter  or  a deeper  green,  according  as  the  ful- 
phur has  been  for  a longer  or  a fliorter  time  in  folution.  A 
fmall  portion  of  the  fulphur  remains  dilfolved  in  the  acid,  but 
may  be  precipitated,  as  Mr.  Baume  has  fliown,  by  means  of 
alkali.  This  experiment,  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, have  led  Mr.  Berthollet  to  think  that  the  fulphureous  is 
nothing  but  the  fulphuric  acid,  holding  fulphur  in  folution. 
And  his  opinion  actually  agrees  with  all  the  modern  experi- 
ments which  have  any  relation  to  this  matter ; for  they  con- 
cur in  ihowing,  that  the  fulphureous  differs  from  the  fulphuric 
acid  only  by  containing  a greater  projiortion  of  fulphur.  The 
flaming  red  nitrous  acid  aCts  powerfully  on  fulphur;  and  Mr, 
Prouft  has  obfened,  that  when  red  nitrous  acid  is  poured  on 
melted  fulphur,  it  occafions  detonation  and  inflammation, 
]\Ir.  Chaptal  has  alfo  made  a feries  of  experiments  on  the  fame 
fubjeft.  By  diftilling  nitrous  acid  on  llilphur,  he  dilfolved  it 
lb  as  to  produce  fulphuric  acid  : it  therefore  appears  that  oxi- 
gene  has  a greater  affinity  with  fulphur  than  with  azote  or  ra- 
dical nitre.  The  common  muriatic  acid  effeCls  no  alteration  on 
this  combuftible  bod}' ; . but  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  afts 
upon  it  with  more  energ}'.  Sulphuric  neutral  falts  are  inca- 
jiablc  of  acting  on  fulphur ; but  nitric  falts  caufe  it  to  burn 
rapidly,  even  in  clofe  vellels.  The  theory  of  this  important 
phenomenon  is  very  fimple.  Nitre  decompofed  by  heat  affords 
a very  conliderable  quantity  of  vital  air : fulphur  is  a very 
combuftible  fubftance,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  has  a ftrong 
tendency  to  combine  with  oxigene ; nitre  affords  the  principle 
necdlary  to  its  combuftion  ; fo  that  the  atmofpheric  air  is  no 
longer  reijuifite  to  make  it  flame.  The  products  obtained  by 
this  operation  are  ver}'  different,  according  as  the  nitre  and  the 
fulphur  are  employed  in  different  proportions.  If  a mixture 
confifting  of  eight  parts  of  fulphur  and  one  of  nitre  be  let  on 
tire  in  a clofe  vclTel,  the  fulphur  burns  with  a very  lively  white 
llame,  and  is  converted  into  fulphuric  acid. 

If,  however,  inflead  of  an  eighth  ]>art  of  nitre,  we  bum 
equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  of  nitre  ; then,  inflead  of  fulphuric 
acid  in  a free  flate,  the  jiroduft  obtained  is  fulphate  of  pot-afh, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  that  acid  with  the  fixed  alkaline 
bafe  of  nitre.  Tlie  fait  obtained  in  this  manner  was  called  Glafcrs 
folycbrejl  fait. 

Sr.CT.  XI.  Of  Carbone. 

It  is  neceffar}'  to  place  this  fubllance  among  fimple  bodies,  as 
no  experiment  has  yet  fatisfa6torily  fliown  the  poflibility  of 
decompofing  it. 

Carlione  or  charcoal  is  the  black  rcfuluc  of  vegetable  matters, 
whofe  volatile  principles  have  been  entirely  diflijiated  by  heat. 
None  but  organic  matters,  containing  the  combultiblc  fub- 
ftance known  by  the  name  of  oil,  afford  charcoal.  The  pro- 
dudtion  of  this  fubllance  was  formerly  aferibed  to  the  decoin- 
jiofition  of  this  oily  fubftance ; but  it  is  now  a fa6t  jirelty  well 
known,  that  the  carbonaceous  matter  exifts  ready  formed  in 
the  vegetable,  and  that  what  is  accompliffied  by  the  operation 
«f  fire,  is  merely  the  leparation  of  the  volatile  principles  that 
cxilled  in  union  with  it. 
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Carbone  is  generally  black,  brittle,  fonorou.s,  and  light;  and, 
if  well  made,  has  neither  fmell  nor  tafte.  If  the  vegetable  of 
whieh  it  has  been  formed  was  very  compaft,  and  contained  but 
a fmall  proportion  of  fluid  fubftance,  it  ftill  retains  a vegetable 
form.  But  when  the  plant  decompofed  is  tender,  and  contains 
a good  deal  of  juice,  the  fluids,  as  they  are  difengaged,  deftroy 
the  organic  texture  of  the  vegetable,  and  leave  a friable  coal, 
which  does  not  exhibit  the  form  of  a deco,mpofed  vegetable. 
Different  vegetable  matters  afford  carbone  in  greater  or  lefs 
abundance,  according  to  the  folidity  and  the  form  of  their  tex- 
ture. Wood  affords  much  more  of  this  fubftance  than  herbs, 
and  gaims  more  than  refms,  and  refms  ftill  more  than  fluid 
oils.  Every  different  vegetable  matter  appears  to  contain  this 
fubftance  in  a particular  proportion. 

When  it  is  required  to  procure  carbone  in  a ftate  of  great 
purity,  it  muft  be  dried  by  ftrong  ignition  in  a clofed  • veffel : 
this  precaution  is  necelfary ; for  the  laft  portions  of  water  ad- 
here with  fuch  avidity,  that  they  are  decompofed,  and  afford 
hydrogenous  gas  and  carbonic  acid. 

Carbone  exifts  likewife  in  fiuall  quantities  in  the  animal 
kingdom ; it  appears  in  the  form  of  a light  fpongy  mafs,  dif- 
ficultly confirmed  in  the  air,  and  mixed  with  a great  quantity 
of  phofphates,  and  even  of  foda.  It  is  a body  poffelled  of 
fingidar  properties,  but  which  are  in  general  very  little  known, 
though  of  the  higheft  importance  to  chemiftry. 

Mr.  Lowitz  and  many  other  chemifts  have  obfen’ed  a re- 
markable property  in  this  fubftance  of  rendering  different  faline, 
mucilaginous  and  other  bodies,  clear  and  tranfparent.  The 
phyfical  properties  of  this  fubftance  are,  however,  different, 
according  to  the  nature  and  the  ftate  of  the  vegetables  from 
which  it  is  produced.  It  is  fometimes  hard,  but  at  other  times 
friable,  and  fomewhat  pulverulent.  Pure  oils  afford  a coal  in 
very  fine,  and  feemingly  levigated  molecules,  called  lamp-black. 
The  gravity  of  carbone  varies  very  confiderably,  and  its  colour 
is  fubjeeft  to  as  many  varieties  as  its  other  phyfical  properties; 
it  is  either  of  a lighter  or  a deeper,  a fparkling  or  a dull  co- 
lour. But  the  chemical  properties  of  this  produtt  of  fire,  are 
deferving  of  much  further  examination.  _ 

Carbone,  when  expofed  in  clofe  veflels  to  the  utmoft  violence 
of  fire,  fuffers  no  alteration.  When  heated  in  a pneumato- 
chemical  machine,  it  affords  no  hydrogenous  gas,  unlefs  it  hap- 
pen to  contain  moifture  : an  intenfe  heat  reduces  it  to  vapours. 
When  heated  in  conta6l  with  air,  it  bums  to  afhes ; but  with 
Angular  phenomena,  which . are  to  be  careftilly  diftinguilhed 
from  thofe  of  other  combuftible  matters.  As  foon  as  it  takes 
fire,  it  becomes  red,  and  exhibits  a white  flame,  which  is  more 
confiderable  in  proportion  to  the  mafs  of  carbone.  No  fort  of 
fmoke  iflues  from  it ; but  it  is  reduced  into  carbonic  acid,  an 
elaftic  fluid,  which,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lavoifier, 
ajipears  to  be  merely  a combination  of  the  carbonaceous  prin- 
ciple with  the  oxigenous,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of 
the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  It  is  on  this  account  that  car- 
bone confumes  flowly,  and  leaves  nothing  but  a cinder,  more 
or  lefs  white,  j^artly  of  a faline,  and  jiartly  of  an  earthy  nature. 
Different  forts  of  carbone  are  of  different  degrees  of  intlamma- 
bility;  and  this  diftiuftion  is  the  molt  ufeful  to  the  arts  of  all 
the  farts  refperting  it.  Some  kinds  of  carbone  burn  readily 
with  flame,  and  are  quickly  confumed  ; others  arc  dilHcult  to 
kindle,  burn  llowly,  and  remain  a long  time  red-^t,  before 
they  are  reduced  to  allies.  Some  of  them,  for  inSRnce  thofe 
of  oils,  burn  indeed  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  I'his  jiroperty 
they  teem  to  owe  to  the  obliinate  adhefion  of  the  carbonaceous 
})rinciple  to  the  fixed  lalts  ot  the  vegetables. 

This  fubllance,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  attrarts  moifture ; 
jirobablv  becaufe  it  is  very  porous ; and  alfo  on  account  of  its 
containing  falls  in  a latent  tiate.  When  moiftened,  it  affords 
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hydrogmous  gas,  which  is  produced  by  the  deconipofition  of 
the  water ; tor  when  this  fluid  is  palTed  through  an  earthen 
tube,  tilled  with  .red-hot  carbone,  the  two  bodies  are  converted 
into  hydrogenous  gas  and  aeriform  carbonic  acid.  Nothing  now- 
remains  but  a little  allies.  Mr.  Rouelle  has  obferved,  that  fixed 
alkali  diflblves  a pretty  confiderable  quantity  of  carbone  by 
fufion.  See  Chakcoal. 

Combwatmis  of  Carbone. — The  fiilphiifiG  acid,  when  ex- 
pofed  to  a ftrong  heat  with  powdered  carbone,  is  decom- 
pofed  by  this  combuflible  bo<ly,  which  has  a flronger  affinity 
with  oxigene  than  fulphur  has.  Rut  the  nitric  acid  is  de- 
compofed  with  much  more-rapidity  by  carbone.  Dr.  Priellley 
has  obfer\’ed,  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  nitrous  gas  jmiduced 
from  this  mixture ; and  Macquer  has  found  that  the  nitric  acid, 
■by  the  aflillance  of  a certain  degree  of  heat,  produces  a very 
difcernible  effervefcence  w’ith  this  body.  Mr.  Prourt  is  allb  laid 
lo  have  fueceeded  in  kindling  carbone  w-ith  acid  of  nitre,  the 
weight  of  which  .wns  one  ounce  four  drams  and  twenty-three 
grains,  in  a bottle  containing  an  ounce  of  diftilled  water.  As 
ilhe  refult  <of  his  experiments  is  very  curious,  an  account  of 
rit  may  not  be  improper  : 

•“  .A' coal  of  .the  extrafl  of  cartle\mus,  reduced  to  powder, 
•and  newlycalcined,  detonized  in  a very  lively  manner'  with 
the  nitrous  acid ; and  the  combuftion  was  fo  rapid  as  to  raife 
the  powder  in  the  form  of  a very  beautiful  tky-rocket.  He 
•calcined  likewife  very  fine  pow'der  of  common  charcoal ; and 
the  detonation  fueceeded  very  well. 

“ Into  a glafs  retort,  perfeftly  dri'^,  he  introduced  about  a 
dram  of  powder  of  carbone;  after  which  he  poured  into  the 
fame  retort  about  as  much  nitrous  acid ; the  nitrous  acid  no 
fooricr  reached  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  than  a detonation  was 
.produced  with  the  utmoft  rapidity.  There  proceeded  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  retort,  as  he  held  h in  hi§  hand,  a ftream  of 
flame,  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  carrying  with  it  fome 
of  the  powder,  and  very  dark -coloured  vapours  of  the  nitrous 
acid:  the  vapours  were  condenfed  into  a green  and  fomewhat 
fuming  liquor,  which  proved  to  be  nitrous  acid  w^eakened  by 
the  water  which  entered  into  the  compofition  of  that  which 
detonized  firft.  He  poured  a new  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  on 
the  coal  which  ftill  remained  in  the  retort,  and  continued  to 
inflame  it  in  the  fame  way,  till  the  whole  quantity  was  ex- 
haufted. 

“ This  experiment  he  repeated  with  calcined  lamp-black, 
and  the  fame  phenomena  were  exhibited.  In  the  retort  there 
remained  only  a very-  fmall  portion  of  alhes,  fometimes  half 
vitrified,  and  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 

“ All  carbbne  is  ufually  impregnated  with  a confiderable 
•quantity  of  moiflure.  He  found  that  charcoal  calcined  in  the 
evening  was  next  day  unfit  for  this  detonation,  having  ac- 
quired, (luring  the  intervening  fp-ace,  a fenfible  quantity  of 
moiflure.  But  what  is  very  Angular,  thefe  experiments  are  fo 
capricious,  that  they  do  not  always  fucceed,  even  with  the  fame 
carbone,  and  the  fame  acid,  intermixed  in  the  very  fame  pro- 
.portions.  By  the  following  expedient,  he  thinks  fuccefs  may 
be  fecured : when  the  acid  is  poured  on  the  middle  of  the 
charcoal,  it  docs  not  take  fire  at  all ; but,  when  the  acid  is 
made  to  trickle  down  the  fides  of  the  cnicible  or  .capfule,  till  it 
reach  the  bottom,  then  detonation  infallibly  follows,  and  the 
powder  is  raifed  and  kindled  by  the  nitrous  acid.  When  the 
.nitrous  acid  is  all  confumed,  the  detonation  ceafes  of  courfe, 
-and  the  refl  of  the  carbone  remains  black." 

Carbone  combines  with  oxigene,  and  forms  the  carbonic 
acid ; but  this  combination  does  not  take  place  unlcfs  their 
action  be  alfifled  by  heat. 

Concerning  the  aefion  of  the  other  acids  on  carbone  we 
jire  not  well  informed. 


This  fiibftance,  by  the  help  of  heat,  decompofes  all  fulphtiric 
Talts,  forming  in  confequence  fulphures  with  various  bales. 

Carbone  caufes  nitre  to  detoni-ze ; and  the  nitre  burns  it  by 
means  of  the  vifal  air  which  that  faline  fubftance  affords  by  the 
aflion  of  heat. 

Sulphure  of  pot-afli  diffolves  carbone  with  great  facility,  both 
.by  the  dry  and  the  humid  way  : it  even  combines  with  it 
more  readily  than  any  other  fubflance.  For  this  difeovery  wc 
are  indebte(i  to  Mr.  Rouelle. 

Carbone  is  capable  of  combining  with  metals.  It  combines 
with  iron  in  its  firft  fufion,  and  mixf;  with  it  likewife  in  the 
cementation  by  which  fteel  is  formed.  When  combined  with, 
iron  in  a fmall  proportion  of  the  metal,  itconftitutes  plumbago. 
It  is  likewife  capable  of  combining  with  tin  by  cementation ; 
to  which  metal  it  gives  brilliancy  and  hardnefs. 

Metallic  oxides  are  allb  revived  when  expofed,  in  contaA 
with  this  bexly,  to  a heat  more  or  lefs  intenfe.  This  pheno- 
menon is  owing  to  the  near  atfinity  between  oxigene  and  pure 
carbonaceous  matter.  The  a6fion  of  vegetable  fubftances  on 
carbone  has  not  been  much  examined.  It  is  only  known,  that 
carbone,  mixed  with  fat  oils,  renders  them  fufceptible  of  in- 
flammation by  the  nitrous  acid;  a faft  which  confirms  Mr. 
Rouellc’s  opinion  concerning  the  inflammation  of  oils  by  that 
acid. 

Sect.  XII,  Of  Chemical  Affmifus. 

It  is  impolfible  to  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  nature,  without 
taking  notice  of  that  wonderful  mutual  force  by  which  all  na- 
tural bodies  are  attrafted  towards  each  other.  On  this  great 
and  univerfal  law,  all  thole  phentrmena  depend  which  the  phi- 
lofojjher  contemplates  with  curiofity,  and  which  the  inoft  igno- 
rant cannot  behold  without  admiration.  This  force  aftuates 
the  moft  minute  bodies  as  well  as  the  moft  enonnous  malles  of 
matter.  But  it  afts  by  laws,  either  effentially  different,  or  at 
lead  differently  modified,  according  to  the  mat's,  cohfiftency, 
and  diftances,  of  the  bodies  fubjedt  to  its  influence. 

Natural  philolbphy  has  taught  us,  that  when  two  folid  In- 
dies of  the  fame  kind  come  into  conta6f  they  adhere  together” 
with  a degree  of  force  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  fmooth- 
nefs  of  the  furfaces  in  union.  Thus,  two  panes,  of  glafs,  or 
two  feftions  of  a metal  fphere,  if  jirefl'ed  together,  unite  with 
a degree  of  tenacity  which  renders  a confiderable  effort  necef- 
fary  to  feparate  them.  This  force  produces  all  the  phenomena 
obferved  in  cheiniftry.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  (tbjcil:  of  the 
highelV  importance  to  ftudy  all  its  laws,  and  inquire  what  vari- 
ations it  undergoes  from- diverlity  of  circumftances.  7'he  greater 
part  of  chemifts  have  denominated  this  force  afinity  ox  relation-, 
becaufe  it  has  been  thought  to  depend  on  an  analogy  or  confor- 
mity of  principles  in  the  bodies  between  which  it  fuhfifls. 
Bergman  has  given  it  the  name  of  chemical  attradiox : and 
though  its  phenomena  are.  different  from  thofe  of  the  planetary 
attraction  firft  obferved  by  Newton,  yet,  as  both  probably 
depend  upon  the  fame  principle,  we  may  follow  Bergman  in 
the  ufc  of  the  name.  Chemical  attraitioq  may  take  place  be- 
tween bodies  of  the  fame  nature,  or  between  bodies  of  different 
natures.  Two  kinds  of  affinity  may  therefore  he  diftinguilhed, 
with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  bodies,  1.  The  atfinity  of  aggre- 
gation, or  that  which  exills  between  two  principles  of  the  fame 
nature,  2.  The  affinity  of  compofition,  or  that  which  retains 
two  or  more  principles  of  different  natures  in  a Hate  ol  combi- 
nation. 

Of  the  Affinity  of  Aggrc^ation.^\\.  is  ec  ident,  when  two.  bo- 
dies of  the  fame  nature,  for  inftance  two  globules  of  niercury, 
placed  at  a certain  diflance  from  each  other,  tend,  by  virtue  of 
this  .force,  to  unite,  and  do  adtually  .enter  into  union,  that  they 
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tnull  form  a fpherc  greater  In  bulk,  but  precifely  the  fame  in  na- 
ture. In  that  event,  therefore,  this  force  ali'efts  onl  v the  phylical, 
or  obvioully  apj^arent  qualities  of  bodies  ; it  joins  feparate  por- 
tions of  timilar  matter,  by  confounding  together  feveral  difdnft 
Hialfe.s  3 it  forms  a body  of  greater  bulk,  and  unites  a number  of 
feparate  parts  into  one  ’luho/e.  It  is  denominated  the  attraction 
or  affinity  of  aggregation,  in  order  to  diftinguidi  it  from  that 
which  takes  place  between  bodies  of  different  natures.  It  pro- 
duces an  aggregate  in  which  the  phyfical  qualities  of  the  bodies 
united  undergo  a new  moditication,  without  any  fenfible  change 
being  produced  on  their  chemical  qualities.  The  aggregate  is 
nothing  mare  tlian  a coherent  body,  the  parts  of  which  are  re- 
tained in  union  by  the  force  of  aggregation.  It  mull  be  dillin- 
guiflied  from  the  mafs  called  an  heap-,  for  though  an  heap  c.ontilt 
of  parts  all  of  a limilar  nature,  yet  thole  parts  are  dilpofed  loole- 
ly,  and  without  coherence.  It  is  likewife  to  be  diltinguilhed  from 
a mixture ; w'hich  conlills  of  a quantity  of  dillimilar  particles 
tilended  together  without  adherence.  This  may  be  farther  ex- 
plained by  a familiar  example  : llowers  of  fulphur,  or  fulphur 
in  powder,  whole  parts  have  no  aclhelion,  and  may  be  feparated 
by  the  llightelt  etibrt,  compofe  an  heap,  the  parts  of  which 
are  not  aflc6led  by  the  alfmity  of  aggregation.  T'his  mixed 
with  another  heap,  with  one  for  inftance  conlilting  of  nitre  in 
powrler,  gives  what  is  called  a mixture  by  confujion.  But  if,  by 
the  help  of  fufion  and  cooling,  you  fubjeft  this  heap  to  the 
power  of  aggregation,  the  molecules  or  integrant  parts  of  the 
fulphur  will  then  be  drawn  towards  each  other  during  its  lique- 
faifHon,  and  will  mix  and  unite  In  fuch  a manner  as  to  form, 
when  cooled,  an  uniform  mafs  or  folid,  which  will  be  a true 
aggregate. 

The  affinity  of  aggregation  is  ftronger,  the  nearer  the  Inte- 
grant parts  approach  to  each  other  5 fo  that  eveiy^  thing  which 
tends  to  feparate  or  remove  thefe  integrant  parts  from  each 
other,  diminillies  their  affinity,  and  weakens  their  force  of  co- 
hefion.  Heat  produces  this  effebi  upon  moll  known  bodies, 
and  it  is  from  this  circumllance  that  metals  have  no  confiftence. 

The  force  or  affinity  of  aggregation  alfo  exifts  in  various 
degrees,  which  are  meafurable  by  the  effort  neceffary  to  fepa- 
rate the  integrant  parts  of  any  aggregate  b(xly.  Aggregates 
may  therefore  be  diilinguilhed  into  four  kinds,  under  which  all 
the  bodies  in  nature  may  be  arranged. 

I . The  hard  or  folid  aggregate,  in  which  the  integrant  parts 
are  unitcfl  by  a very  confiderable  force,  and  cannot  be  feparated 
without  great  exertion.  In  this  genus  many  fpecies  or  degrees 
arc  comprehended  3 from  the  hardnefs  of  the  precious  Hones 
and  of  rock-cryllal,  to  the  yielding  contexture  af  the  fofteft 
wo(xI.  Its  jreculiar  charaftcriltic  is  to  form  a mafs,  the  conlli- 
tuent  parts  of  which  cannot  luticrany  difcernible  motion  with- 
out being  divided.  2.  B(xlies,  the  conllituent  parts  of  which 
nuay  he  cafily  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  fo  as  to  change 
their  rel.itivc  fituation  without  being  feparated,  belong  to  the 
foft  aggregate.  Lefs  force  is  requilite  to  maintain  the  cohefion 
of  a foft  IxxJy  than  to  preferve  the  confiftcncy  of  a folid  ag- 
gregate 5 and  Id's  re-adion  to  ddlroy  it.  3.  The  integrant 
parts  of  the  Iluid  aggregate  are  fo  llightly  united,  that  tha  gen- 
tlelt  effort  is  futficient  not  only  to  change  their  relative  fstua- 
tion,  but  even  to  divide  them  into  dillin<^l  globules.  4.  In  Ihe 
aeriform  aggreg.ate,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  integrant  particles  ren- 
ders them  imperceptible,  and  the  affinity  of  aggregation  is  the 
Icaft  pollible.  The  air  of  the  atmofphore  affords  an  example  of 
this  kind.  But  thefe  four  kinds  of  aggregate  arc,  properly 
fpeaking,  only  different  degrees  of  the  fame  force  : it  is,  how- 
ever, abfolutely  neceffary  to  dillingnifh  accurately  between 
them  3 becaufc  they  have  an  important  inlluence  on  the  ope- 
rations and  phenomena  of  chemiftry,  which  is  diverfihed  ac- 
cording to  their  difference?.  It  may  be  proved  in  the  molt  fa- 
tisfadory  manner,  that  they  are  only  fo  many  different  degrees 
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of  the  fame  force  5 for  many  bodies  are  capable  of  affumlng 
each  of  thefe  four  Hates  Hiccelfively.  Water,  in  the  form  of 
ice,  is  a folid  aggregate  5 its  hardnefs  is  greater  in  proportion 
as  its  temperature  is  lower  3 when  expofed  to  the  temperature 
of  ,32°  Fahrenheit,  it  affumes  a kind  of  foftnefs  before  paffmg 
into  a fluid  Hate.  Its  exillence  in  this  lall  Hate  is  univerfally 
known : and  philofophers  have  calculated  what  degree  of  ex- 
panfive  forceds  necellary  to  reduce  it  to  vapour  3 in  which  Hate 
it  becomes  an  aeriform  aggregate. 

In  order  to  deHroy  or  weaken  the  affinity  of  aggregation, 
all  that  is  necellary  is,  to  oppole  to  the  cohefion  of  the  aggre- 
gate an  external  force  more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance 
that  which  preferves  the  union  of  its  component  parts  3 the 
external  force  applied  mull  therefore  be  proportioned  to  the 
adhelion  of  the  parts.  This  law  muH  always  be  obferved  in 
the  preparatory  operations  3 the  purpofe  of  which  is  to  deHroy 
the  affinity  of  aggregation. 

Art,  which  can  apply  a variety  of  means  to  counteraft,  and 
even  deHroy  the  force  of  aggregation,  can  alfo  afford  others  to 
rellore  it,  and  caufe  it  to  aft  with  all  its  formef  energy.  All 
the  manipulations  which  it  employs  for  this  purpofe,  confill  in 
placing  the  bodies,  whofe  force  of  aggregation  is  to  be  rellored, 
in  fuch  a Hate  of  divilion  and  Huidity,  that  their  particles 
may  be  at  liberty  to  obey  the  power  of  attradlion,  by  applying 
to  each  other  tliofe  of  their  furfaces  which  are  beH  adapted  to 
unite  3 and  they  thus  form  a new  aggregate,  which,  in  regu- 
larity of  figure  and  cohefive  force,  is  generally  equal,  and 
fometimes  fuperior,  to  natural  aggregates  of  the  fame  kind.  All 
fubllanccs  capable  pf  paffmg  through  the  feveral  Hates  of  ag- 
gregations above  enumerated,  bur  more  efpecially  falls  and 
metals,  may  be  fo  managed  during  the  procefs  by  which  they 
are  reduced  from  a fluid  to  a folid  Hate,  as  to  affunie  the  fonn 
either  of  an  irregular  mafs,  or  of  a body  with  regular  lines, 
angles,  and  furfaces,  which  is  called  a cryHal.  The  firfl  form 
is  obtained  by  keeping  the  particles  of  the  fluid  body,  whether  ' 
its  fluidity  may  have  been  occafioned  by  fire  or  water,  very 
near  each  other  3 and  caufing  the  liquefaftion  to  ceafe  fuddenly, 
lb  that  they  may  come  into  contaft  all  at  once,  and  the  affinity 
of  aggregation  may  caufe  them  to  unite  into  one  irregular 
mafs.  But,  on  the  contraiy,  to  produce  crj'Hallizatlon,  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  the  parts  of  the  hotly  which  }-ou  wilh  to  bring 
into  that  flate,  at  as  great  a diftance  as  pollible  from  one  an- 
other, that  they  may  remain  for  fome  time  in  a kind  of  equi- 
librium, before  coming  into  union,  and  may  prefent  to  each 
other  fuch  of  their  furfaces  as  are  beH  adapted  to  unite.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  cryHallixation  is  owing  to  the  affinity  of 
aggregation  3 and  if  the  phenomena  of  ciyHalli'zation  be  ob- 
ferved with  a proj)er  degree  of  attention,  they  will  afford  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affinity  of  aggregation  afts. 

See  Cryjlaihzation. 

Of  the  Afinity  of  Compofition. — It  is  generally  known,  that 
bodies  of  dlri'erent  kinds  exert  a force  or  attraftiun  upon  each 
other,  which  is  more  oriel's  .Hrong  3 and  that  it  is  by  virtue  of 
this  force  that  all  the  change  of  coinpolilion  or  decompofuion 
obfe.rvcd  amungfl  them,  are  cllefted.  The  affinity  of  compofi- 
tion  exhibits  invariable  laws  in  all  the  phenonuua  it  caufes  3 
confequcutly  thefe  laws  may  be  Hated  as  general  principles,  to 
whirl)  may  be  rel'errcd  all  the  eff'efts  prelented  to  our  obler\'a- 
tion  by  the  aftion  of  bodies  upon  each  other. 

T.  That  the  uttraAion,  or  infinity  of  eompofit'u^n,  cannot  but 
hit'wcen  lodiis  of  different  naturts. 

Thi.s  law  is  invariable,  atid  admits  of  no  exceptions.  That 
two  bcxlic.s  may  combine,  and  form  a compound,  it  is  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  for  them  to  be  different  in  kind.  Join 
two  bodies  of  the  fourc  na-ture,  and  you  form  only  an  ag- 
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aggregate,  of  which  the  bulk  and  extent  are  enlarged,  but  Its. 
-ellential  properties  remain unaltered  j and  their  union  is  occa- 
lioned  and  preleiwed  by  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  conform- 
ably to  the  explanation  already  given  of  the  nature  of  that  af- 
iinity.  For  inllance,  two  pieces  of  wax,  rofm,  or  fulphur, 
may  be  united  by  the  a6fion  of  heat ; and  this  is  liillicrent  to 
explain  the  difierence  between  aggregation  and  compolitlon. 
This  law  holds  lb  invariably,  that  the  attraftion  of  compo- 
■ fition  is  never  llronger  than  when  the  bodies  between  which  it 
•acts  are,  in  nature,  the  moft  eHentially  diflerent  from  one 
another.  Thus  acid  fairs  anu  alkalis,  though  the  j)roperiic3  of 
ithe  one  bedireolly  oppolite  to  thofe  of  the  other,  enter  into  the 
moft  intimate  mutual  combination,  and  form  the  moft  perfebl 
compound.  The  lame  oppoftlion  fubfifts  between  the  proper- 
-ties  of  alkalis  and  fulphur,  of  acid  falls  and  oil,  of  acids  and 
.-metals,  of  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  &c.;  but  all  thefe  fubllances 
'have  a ftrong  tendency  to  mutual  union. 

ill.  .That  the  nttruLlion  of  compojltioti  only  hetwsen  ihe 
minutej}  particles  of  bodies. 

To  form  a jdft  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  law,  it  Is  necef 
Tary  to  diftinguifli  chemical  from  phyfical  fubje£ts.  Thefe  laft 
.are  bodies  whofe  external  qualities.  Inch  as  weight,  bulk,  fur- 
face,  extent,  and  figure,  are  perceptible  to  our  f'enles,  and  may 
be  eftimated  by  their  eft'ebts  upon  them.  Aggregates  are  the 
bodies  whofe  qualities  are  obfen'cd  and  compared  by  the  natu- 
.ralift.  Further,  chemical  fubjeCls  are  fubllances  which  have  loft 
.their  aggregation  ; and  which,  of  conlcquence,  no  longer  pre- 
sent to  the  I'enl'cs  the  phylical  properties  of  aggregates.  I'hey 
.are  minute  particles,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  meafured, 
THor  their  bulk  or  form  diftinguiflied.  It  is  not  till  after  bodies 
.have  been  reduced  to- this  llate  of  tenuity  by  the  leveral  prepa- 
ratory operations  whichhave  been  mentioned,  that  the)’  become 
Jiibjccl  to  the  affinity -of  compofition  j and  the  chemilt  cannot 
cauJ'e.thetn  to  enter  into  combination,  without  prelenting  them 
■to  one  another  in  a llate  of  divifion.  This  force  feeras  to  atftu- 
.ate  none  but  tlie  nunuteft  particles  of  IxKlies ; and  in  this 
manner  does  the  attraclioh  of  compofition  ap}>ear  to  difl'er  from 
that  which  adls  between  large  malles  of  matter.  I’he  dif- 
ference is  ftill  more  llriking  when  we  confider  the  conftant  op- 
polition  .between  the  attradlion  of  aggregation  and  that  of 
compofition.  This  oppofition  is_  lb  invariable,  that  we  may 
even  venture  to  advance  it  as  a chemical  axiom,  that  the 
attradlion  of  combination  is  in  the  inverl'e  ratio  of  that  of  ag- 
^regatifiri ; thefe  two  forces  being  alway.s  in  oppofition,  and  form- 
ing a kind  of  countGrjKjil'e  to  each  other.  The  attratVum  of 
aggregation  always  refills  the  combination  of  ditfereut  bcxlies  ; 
■where  it  adls  with  the  greatell  force,  they  have  fcarce  any 
rtendency  to  mutual  union  j and  again,  Inch  fubllances  as  are 
.leaft  under  the  influence  of  the  force  of  aggregation,  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  combine  with  others.  The  various  kinds 
of  gas,  or  air,  for  inftance,  of  all  known  fubllances  arc  leall 
.under  the  iniluence  of  the  force  of  aggregation  ; and  of  them 
there  are  many  whofe  tendency  to  combination  is  fo  ftrong, 
» >that  they  combine  with  the  greateft  facility  with  almoft  any 
natural  body.  This  happens,  however,  only  when  the  heat 
which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  elaftic  Huids  is  but  llightly 
-combined  with  a bale  j and  the  aeriform  llate  often  occafions  a 
-contrary  tendency  j as  for  Inftance,  in  pure  air. 

'III.  That  the  attraffum  of  compofition  can  unite  more  bodies 

than  two. 

This  law  of  chemical  attradlion  has  been  cftablilhcd  by  the 
Tewell  obfervations,  and  is  ftill  but  Imperfectly  underllood.  A 
•vail  variety  of  this  kind  of  combinations  are  known  which  are 
produced  by  the  union  of  two  bodies,  and  a tew  which  arc 


formed  by  the  union  of  three  bodies  j but  we  know  of  fcarce 
any  inltances  in  which  four  diflerent  bodies  have  an  equal 
tendency  to  enter  into  mutual  combination,  and  remain  in  that 
llate.  Metals  are  the  only  bodies  that  are. known  to  be  capa- 
ble of  this  laft  I’pccies  of  combination  j and  of  which  twt»,  threC, 
or  finir,  may  be  eft'ectually  blended  together.  It  is  however 
higlily  probable  that  there  arc  in  nature  combinations  made  up 
of  more  than  four  bodies,  of  fix,  or  eight,  for  inllance,  but  they 
are  unknown  to  the  chemill.  'Fhc  mnnber  of  the  fubllances  of 
which  ail)'  compofition  confilis  is  denoted  by  faying,  the  affinity 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  bodies,  and  fo  on, 

ly.  That  the  affinity  of  compofition  may  take  place  hct  ivcen  iU’9 
bodies  ; at  leaf  one  of  them  niu/i  be  in  a fluid  fate. 

This  law  has  been  lung  known,  and  exprelTcd  in  thi.s  axiom. 
Corpora  non  agunt,  i,ifi  fint  Joluia,  Uniform  and  accurate  ob- 
fen-alion  has  ihuwn,  that  two  fulid  lubftances  can  never  enter 
into  mutual  combination.  Even  bodies  which  have  the  ftrongeft 
tendency  to  unite,  cannot  be  brought  into  union  till  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them  be  reduced  to  a fluid  aggregate.  Bo- 
dies enter  into  combination  with  more  or  Icls  facility,  according 
a.i  they  are  more  or  lels  in  a llate  of  fluidity,  and  conlequenlly 
portefs  more  or  lels  aggregative  force : and  therefore  no  two 
bodie.s  enter  into  combination  with  Inch  rapidity  as  two  of  the 
faline  aeriform  fluids ; for  inllance,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  and 
the  alkaline  gas.  But  notw'ithllanding  two  I'olid  bodies  cannot 
enter  into  combination  with  each  other;  in  fome  inllanccs  dry 
fubllances,  reduced  into  a fine  powder^  re-a6l  upon  each  other 
with  fo  much  cnerg)',  as  to  unite  and  form  a new  compound. 
l\Ir.  Fourcroy  has  dilcovered  that  caulllc  fixed  alkali,  when  re- 
duced by  trituration,  unite.s  in  a cold  dry  llate  with  fulphur 
and  antimony;  but  in  this  inllance,  the  redu6lion  of  the  bodies 
into  their  moll  minute  particles  by  pulverization,  and  the 
molftnre  of  the  atmofphere  attraifted  by  the  fait,  which  loon 
fleliquiale.s,  have  a conliderable  fliare  in  efl'etling  the  combina- 
tion, and  confequcntly  bring  this  phenomenon  under  the  pre- 
lent  head.. 

It  is  not,  how'ever,  always  necefl'ary  that  the  bodies  which 
are  to  combine  be  both  fluids ; it  Is  lufficient  that  one  of  them 
be  in  that  llate.  When  they  unite,  a phenomenon  takes  place, 
to  which  chemifts  have  given  the  name  of  folution.  It  confilis 
in  the  attenuation,  divifion,  and  entire  dellriuftion  of  the  folid 
body  in  contacl  with  the  fluid.  The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon 
is,  that  the  attraftion  of  combination  between  two  fubllances, 
one  of  which  is  a liquid,  the  other  a folid,  fuch  as  the  ful- 
phureous  acid,  and  a bit  of  calcareous  Ipar,  is  llronger  than 
the  aggregative  force  which  jireferves  the  particles  of  the  folid 
in  exclulive  union  with  one  another.  Since  it  is  clear  by  the 
third  law,  that  this  fpecies  of  attraction  cannot  aCl  but  on  the 
molt  minute  particles  of  bodies,  the  fpar  mull  necelfarily  lole 
its  aggregation,  and  be  reduced  into  very  Imall  particles,  in 
order  that  it  may  combine  with  the  fuJpburic  acid,  and  form 
fulpbate  of  lime.  Formerly,  chemifts  always  diftinguilhed  bc- 
twee.s  the  body  which  cflcCled  and  that  which  fuftcred  the  aCl 
of  folution : the  former  was  the  fluid,  the  latter  the  folid. 
But  modern  chemifts  refufe  to  admit  this  dlllint-lion,  as  it  fup- 
pofes  a force  in  the  fluid  fuperior  to  what  exifts  in  the  lolid 
aggregate.  Mr.  Gellert  has  obferved  that  the  two  bodies  con- 
tribute equally  to  the  adl  ol  lolution ; and  that  in  the  above 
inftance,  the  vitriolic  acid  could  not  deftroy  the  aggregation  of 
the  fpar,  had  not  the  fpar  a tendency  to  unite  with  the  ful- 
phuric  acid  no  lels  ftrong  than  that  of  the  acid  to  combine 
with  it.  The  name  folvcnt,  therefore,  given  at  prefent  to 
fluids,  is  not  ftrittly  chemical,  as  it  conveys  only-  the  idea  of  a 
mechanical  operation ; but  fiucc  it  has  been  improperly  intro- 
duc.ed,  the  Undent  rnuft  always  remember,  that  when  one  body 
is  laid  to  dillblve  another,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  the 
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former  is  in  a fluul  llute,  aiul  that  the  fluid  can  never  poflefs 
greater  aiflivity  or  energy  than  tlie  lulkl  5 but  the  folid  may  ra- 
ther be  confidered  as  pollelllng  thefe  epudities  in  a luperiur  de- 
gree, fince  its  tendency  to  combination  is-  fo  powerful  as  to 
overcome  its  force  of  aggregation. 

This  inaccurate  notion  offolution,  which  has  prevailed  till  of 
late,  probably  arofe  from  the  mechanical  theory  by  which  linne 
chemifts  h:i\e  fought  to  explain  this  operation  of  nature.  See 
Solution. 

V.  That  f‘iL'0  or  more  bodies  are  combined  by  ibis  affinity, 

tbeir  temt'craiure  fnffers  a ebanye  at  the  injiant  tf  tbeir  union. 

All  the  combinations  efl'eifted  by  art,  arc  fo  conflantly  at- 
tended by  this  phenomenon,  that  it  may  l>e  confidered  as  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  altraflion  of  cumpofition.  The  temjiera- 
ture  of  boilles  may  be  altered  in  t\\»o  ways,  as  new  comblnatuins 
I'ometimes  produce  cold,  foinetinies  heat,  but  the  latter  more 
frequently  than  the  former. 

VI.  Thai  or  more  bodies  united  by  tbe  attraffion  of  comf>o/ition, 

form  a Juhjfance,  tbe  properties  of  ‘U'bieb  are  different  from  tbofe 

‘ivbieb  each  of  the  bodies  pofffed  before  tbeir  union. 

All  that  is  necelfary  to  prove  the  exiflence  of  this  law,  is,  to 
produce  fome  inftances  in  which  the  properties  of  compounds 
are  totally  different  from  thofe  of  either  of  their  jirinciples  ; and 
the  phenomena  of  all  chemical  combinations  come  under  this 
defcriplion.  But,  in  order  to  fhow  that  bodies  which  enter  into 
combination  lofe  their  original  propertied  j and  that  they  ac- 
quire new  properties  totally  different  from  thofe  that  they  be- 
fore poflelfed,  it  may  be  neceffaiy  to  point  out  fome  properties 
of  which  the  variations  may  be  eafily  dilfingullhed.  I’afle  is 
often  a very  eminent  property  in  two  diftinit  bodies,  which 
when  united  are  almoli  infipid  in  comparlfon  with  what  they 
were  in  that  refpeft  before.  Sulphate  of  pot- ojh,  or  vitric-lated 
tartar,  which  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  potent 
raultics,  the  fulphuric,  or  vitriolic  acid,  and  jmre  pot-ajh,  has 
only  a bitter  taiie  j which  Is  by  no  means  an  intermediate  be- 
tween the  cauliic  poignancies  of  thofe  two  (alts.  I’wo  bodies  with 
little  or  no  tafre,  allb  frequently  acquire  by  combination  a very 
ftrong  tafte  ; a tew  grains  of  the  oxiyenated  muriatic  acid,  or  a 
few  grains  of  mercury  given  in  a glafs  of  water,  can  produce  no 
bad’  effects  on  the  animal  mconomy  ; whereas  it  combined  1<) 
as  to  form  the  oxigenated  mercurial  muriate,  or  corroflve  fub- 
Umate,  and  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner,  they  have  a moft 
pungent  tafte,  and  ]>roduce  the  moft  fatal  etl’edfs  on  the  human 
conftitution.  B(Klie.s  entering  into  combination  are  alfi)  liable 
to  change  of  form.  Two  fubliunces,  neither  of  which  is  by 
itfelf  I’ufccptible  of  cryftallization,  ^often  aifunie  a regular  form 
when  combined  : thus  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  ammoniac  or 
alkaline  gas,  when  they  enter  into  combination,  dorm  cryftals 
of  muriate  of  ammoniac.  In  other  inftances,  the  form  fnftcrs 
only  a light  change  of  modification  ; as  in  the  combination  of 
certain  neutral  falls,  in  the  union  of  fulphur  with  metals,  and 
In  alloyed  metal.s  j which  lall  have  been  obferved  by  M.  I'Abbc 
Mongcz  to  atl’ord  cryftals  f'omcwhat  dift'erent  fnjrii  thofe  of  ])iire 
metals.  Bodies  that  are,  in  a finq)lc  ftate,  highly  fuf'ceptible 
of  cryftallization,  lofe  that  property  when  combined  with  other 
bodies.  This  happens  to  all  metals  when  united  with  the 
o.xigcnous  principle;  and  to  fome  of  them  when  combined  with 
acids.  The  conliftetu'y  of  bodies  is  alfo  aftected  by  their  roin- 
bination  ; the  contiftenev  <>(  a compound  being  almoli  always 
different  from  that  of  either  of  the  (imple  bodies  of  which  it  is 
compofed.  Thius,  two  tliiids  often  presluce  a folid  by  their 
combination  ; for  inflancc,  the  fulphuric  acid  united  with  a fo- 
lutionofpot-afh.  And  a Huid  often  refulls  from  the  combina- 
tion of  two  folids  ; as  from  a combination  of  neutral  falls  with 
ipc,  and  from  the  mixtuic  gfan  amalgam  of  kad  with  an  amal  - 


gam of  bifrnuth.  But  the  quality  which  fuffers  the  moft  fra- 
quent  alterations  in  the  combination  of  bodies  is  colour.  Some- 
times it  is  loft:  thus  the  coloured  muriatic  add,  combined  with 
a metal,  becomes  white.  It  oftener  happens,  alfo,  that  tw* 
bodies  deftitute  of  colour  alllime  when  un'ted  cither  a fainte.r 
or  ftrongcr  colour,  as  when  iron  or  copper  are  dilli)lvcd  in  al- 
moft  any  of  the  acids,  aii'd  when  the  oxides  or  calces  of  Lad, 
mercury,  or  almoft  any  other  metal,  are  united  with  tlic  oxi- 
genous  principle. 

V.arluus  bodies  Itkewife,  whidi,  in  a fimple  ftate,  are  ftrongly 
odoriferous,  become  inodorous  when  brought  into  combination; 
as  for  inftance,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  and  th'c  ammoniac  or  alka- 
line gas,  which,  in  a fimple  ftate,  have  a ftrong  fulfocating  fmcll, 
form  in  combination  the  muii.ate  of  ammoniac,  a neutral  fait 
which  has  fcarcely  any  fmell.  From  the  union  of  two  inodorous 
bodies,  there  alfo. frequently  refults  a ftrong-fmelling  compound; 
ful]ihurim<!  fTxcd  alkali,  each  of  which  is  in  a fimple  ftate  ahnoli 
d :flitute  of  fiirell,  form,  when  united,  liver  of  ftilphur,  orfulpbure, 
a fubftanre  which  in  a moift  ftate  is  extremely  fetid.  The  fuli-'- 
bility  of  bodies  is  fubje<^  to  the  fame  alterations.  Two  Tub - 
ftances,  not  fufcej>tible  of  fufion,  or  which  cannot  be  reduced  la 
that  ftate  without  the  greateft  diificulty,  when  combined  ac- 
(juire  the  jjropcrty  of  fufibility  in  an  high  degree.  The  com- 
bination of  fulphur  with  any  of  the  metals,  forms  a ftriking  in- 
ftance of  the  truth  of  this  aftertion.  A variety  of  other  fafU 
alfo  concur  to  eftablilh  this  law. 

Vril.  Thai  tbe  attrjLlion  of  campofition  is  meafurahle  by  tbe  iff- 

culty  of  deflreyivg  tbe  combination  formed  betaueen  two  or  more 

bodies. 

Chemifts  know  how  to  feparate  bodies  in  union,  however 
ftrong  their  mutual  attraction  or  adherence  : but  the  means- 
which  they  employ  are  more  or  lefs  ealy,  or  more  or  Icfs  com- 
plicated. It  has  heeu  coullautly  obferved,  that  In  proportion  as 
a comi)ound  is  more  or  lets  perfeCt,  its  component  parts  are 
feparated  wdth  more  or  lefs  ditficulty  : And  the  degrees  of  the 
ditficulty  with  which  any  two  fubftances  are  feparated,  m.iy  be 
confidered  as  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tlegrees  of  the  attrac- 
tion by  which  they  mutually  adhere;  the  one  will  afford  a juft 
eftimate  of  the  other. 

It  is  partlmlarly  aeceflary  to  infift  on  this  law,  as  it  Is  eafy 
to  fall  into  miftakes  in  eftiinating  the  differences  of  the  attrac- 
tion which  unites  the  princi})lcs  of  different  combinations. 
From  the  rapidity  with  which  fome  fubftances  .combine,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  their  mutual  attraCHon  inurt  be  very 
confiderable.  But  experience  fhow.s  that  this  eagernefs  to  enter 
Into  combination,  initead  of  indicating  a perfect  compofition, 
is  rather  « j)roof  that  the  attraction  between  the  bodies  is  exf 
tremcly  weak,  and  can  pniduce  but  a very  Inqicrfe.Ct  compound. 
In  order,  thereti)re,  to  determine  accurately  the  degree  of  af- 
finity with  which  bodies  unite  and  remain  in  unum,  it  will  be 
projicr  to  confider  the  eal'e  or  ditliculty  with  which  they  are  fe- 
parated, 

VIII.  That  bodies  have  not  a'l  tbe  fame  degree  of  chemical  af^ 

traction  with  regard  to  one  another  •,  but  the  degrees  of  that 

force  fuhjijling  between  different  bodies  may  be  determined  by 

ohfervathm. 

There  Is  not  uniformly  the  fame  tendency  to  mutual  com- 
bination in  natural  lH)die.<.  There  are  esien  fome  bodies  winch 
ablblutclv  refute  to  \inite,  or  between  which  at  Icafi  yt  ramurt 
efteCt  a direct  combination  ; fuch  as  iron  and  mercury,  water 
and  oil,  Arc.  vet  it  is  not  true  that  thefe  bodies  haveno  mutuiff 
attraction.  Others  require  long  time  and  much  pains  to  brii'g 
them  into  combination.  But  the.  nv.ft  ImportiUit  circmnftancr 
of  this  variety  «f  chemical  attraction  is,  th:u  as  various  kalicv 
arc  uuited  with  various  degrees  ot  torce,  it  is  .potfible  to  altuff' 
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fiich  an  accurate  !?tiowIedge  of  the  particular  degree  of  force 
that  unites  any  two  bodies,  as  to  etTeft  a feparation  between 
them  at  pleafure.  This  decoinpofition  Is  the  granddb  effetl  of 
the  chemical  art : by  It  the  chemiii  is  freipicntly  able  to  per- 
form what  apjtears  extraordinary  to  thofc  nnactpiainted  with 
tlie  principles  on  which  he  proceeds.  To  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  this  decompofition,  fupjtofc  two  bodies  to  be  united 
with  a force  equal  to  fottr  : as  for  Inftance,  an  acid  and  an  oxiJr, 
or  metallic  calx  : and  let  a third  borly,  fuch  as  an  alkali,  which 
has  an  affinity  with  the  acid  equal  to  fi%c  or  fix,  be  brought 
into  contaA  with  this  compound  5 the  confequence  will  then 
be,  that  the  alkali,  whole  tendency  to  combine  w'ith  the  acid 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  acid  to  remain  in  union  with  the 
metallic  oxide,  will  defert  the  latter  in  order  to  combine  with 
the  former.  This  is  precifely  the  refult  of  fuch  a mixture  : the 
met:d!ic  cxidc  appears  in  a feparate  flatc,  and  a new:  combina- 
tion is  formed,  confiftIn2r  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  ^'his  de- 
compofition  is  commonly  known  by  the  name,  oi'prccipiiation  ; 
2S  the  fnbltanc.e  feparated  generally  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fluid  compound. — See  Prexipitatio)!. 

That  fubfrance  which  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in 
which  this  operation  is  performed,  is  called  a precipitali,  and 
the  fnbftance  by,  the  addition  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  pro- 
duced, is  denominated  the  precipitant.  There  are  four  differ- 
ent kinds  of  precipitates.  A true  precipitate  is  formed,  when 
the  lubftance  which  finks  to  the  bottom  is  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  compound  decompofed  by  the  addition  of  the  new  body. 
For  inftance,  when  fulphate  of  lime,  which  is  a combination 
of  lime  and  the  fulphuric  acid,  is  decompofed  by  means  of  pot- 
afh,  which  has  a greater  affinity  with  the  acid  than  with  lime, 
the  lime  being  feparated  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  conftltutes  a 
true  precipitate.  Kfalfe  precipitate  is  produced,  when  the  new 
combination  of  the  j)reci})itant  with  one  of  the  two  fimple- bodies 
of  the  compound  which  it  has  decompofed,  falls  to  the  bottom 
on  account  of  its  infolubility,  while  the  feparate  body  remains 
in  a ftate  of  folution.  "When  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  decompofed 
by  the  muriatic  acid,  wfith  which  the  oxide  of  that  metal  has 
a ftronger  affinity  than  it  has  with  the  nitric  acid,  the  new 
ronihination  of  mercury,  with  the  muriatic  acid  finks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mixture,  forming  a falfe  precipitate,  above  w'hich 
fhc  nitric  at:i<l  remains  diftblvcd  in  water.  This  phenomenon 
entirely  depends  on  the  different  degrees  of  the  folubility  of  the 
different  fubftaiices.  In  this  fecond  order  of  precipitates  it  is 
ncceffary  to  obfer\'e  an  error  of  denomination,  which  may  tend 
to  miflcad  j for,  if  this  name  be  given  to  the  fnbftance  feparated 
from  the  compound  by  the  precipitant,  it  cannot  w'ith  any 
p>ropriety  be  ajiplied  to  the  new  comhination  then  formed. 
Rnt  though  we  Ihould  even  confine  the  term  precipitate  to  de- 
note. the  fnbftance  fcjiarated  by  the  precipitant,  it  might  ftill 
uccafion  mlliake.s  ; a.s  It  happens  in  many  inftances  that  the 
mfnlated  I'ubflancc,  inftead  of  finking,  rile.«,  and  is  volatilized, 
.rims,  when  the  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  volatile 
ammoniac,  or  alkali,  known  by  the  name  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
niac, is  dccoinpolld  by  quicklime,  with  which  the  acid  has  a 
greater  affinity  than  with  volatile  alkali,  the  alkali  evaporates, 
and  no  jqqiearancc  of  any  precipitate  is  afforded  in  the  mix- 
ture. 

To  produce  thefc  precipitates,  it  is  nccclfary  that  the  fub- 
fi.itices  Lif  in  a liquid  ftate  : The  procefs  is  then  called  precipi- 
tation ctiecled  in  the  humid  way,  to  diftlngniih  it  from  that 
’*fiich  is  accuinplillRd  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  in  the  dry  way, 
cftficv  by  means  of  fufion  or  diftillalion. 

Two  other  kinds  of  jirecipitate  have  alfo  been  noticed  by 
tTiCKic.ru  chemift.s  j the  dillindfion  between  which  is  much  more 
juft  and  ulelul  than  that  between  the  jireccding.  Thefc  are 
pure  and  impure  precipitates.  The  firft  comprehend  all  bo- 
iiies  which,  after  their  feparation  from  thofe  compotinds  into 


which  they  entered,  exhibit  all  their  original  properlie*,  with- 
out ajipearing  to  have  fuftered  any  alteration,  in  confequence 
cither  of  exilting  in  a compound  ftate,  or  of  being  expofed  to 
the  aft  of  decompofition.  Precipitates  of  this  fpecies  are  very 
numerous,  but  the  impure  precipitates  are  ftill  more  I'o.  That 
precip.ilates  may  be  obtained  ver)'  pure,  it  is  requifite  that  they 
fhonld  have  fuffered  no  alteration  by  the  aftion  of  the  bodies 
with  which  they  were  combined  before  their  precipitation  ; and 
that  there  liihfilf  no  atfinity  between  them  and  the  fubftance 
employed  to  precipitate  them.  For  inftance,  when  alcohol,  or 
fpirit  of  wine,  is  poured  into  a folution  of  fulphate  of  pot-afh, 
the  fpirit  of  wine  having  a ftronger  affinity  with  the  water  than  ’ 
the  water  has  with  the  fait,  ihe  latter  is  left,  in  a feparate  ftate, 
and  becomes  a pure  precipitate,  as  it  has  fuffered  no  alteration 
from  the  water,  and  has  not  the  moft  diltant  atfinity  with  the 
alcohol.  But  when  two  bodies  by  combination  have  produced 
mutual  alterations  on  each  other,  as  happens  in  the  combina- 
tion of  acids  with  metals,  the  third  body,  fuch  as  an  alkaline 
I'alt,  employed  to  etfeft  a feparation  between  them,  will  give 
the  metal  in  a ftate  very  dltferent  from  its  original  charafter, 
and  will  thus  produce  an  impure  precipitate.  The  fame  refult 
takes  place  when  the  precipitant  has  any  tendency  to  unite  with 
the  precipitate  : thus,  in  the  abovementioned  inftance  of  a me-  1 
tallic  folution  decompofed  by  an  alkali,  part  of  the  alkali  en-  ■; 
tering  into  combination  with  the  metallic  oxide  renders  it  an  ; 
impure  })recipitate.  Thefe  two  caufes  of  the  impurity  of  pre- 
cipilates  are  almoft  always  found  to  aft  together.  Sometimes 
it  is  poifible  to  diftlngniih  at  once  whether  a jifecipitate  be  pure  1 
or  impuie,  by  adding  a much  greater  quantity  of  the  prcci-  1 
pitating  body  than  is  neceft'ary  to  dccompofe  the  compound.  ' 
This  extraordinary  quantity  then  enables  the  precipitant  to 
combine  with  the  precipitate,  if  there  be  an  affinity  between 
them,  and  difl'olves  it  fo  entirely  as  to  make  it  difappear.  If 
a quantity  of  ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali  be  poured  upon  a fo- 
lution of  copper  with  the  nitric  acid,  the!  copper  is  precipitated  ■ j 
in  the  form  of  light  blue  flakes.  The  colour  of  this  precipitate,, 
fo  very  dift'erent  from  the  natural  brilliancy  of  copper,  ftiows 
it  at  once  to  be  an  impure  precipitate  : if  more  ammoniac  be 
added,  this  will  ftill  more  plainly  appear.  The  blue  flakes  are  i 
again  difl'olved  by  the  fait,  the  fluid  becomes  gradually  homo-  | 
geneous  and  tranfparent,  and  afliimes  a very  fine  deep  blue  co-  j 
lour  3 a clecifive  proof  of  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  cojjper 
with  the  alkaline  fait.  Much  of  our  prefent  accurate  knowledge 
of  thefe  impure  precipitates,  which  occur  much  more  frequently 
than  the  pure,  is  owing  to  the  ingenious  refearches  of  Mr.  Bayen, 
concerning  the  decompofition  of  mercurial  folutlons  with  al- 
kalis, and  th«  ftate  of  merciuy  precipitated  in  operations  of 
this  kind. 

It  cannot  now  be  difficult  to  underftand  the  theory  of  the 
decompofition  of  compounds  of  two  bodies  by  means  of  a third 
brought  into  contadf  with  them.  They  all  depend,  upon  fimple 
eleftive  attraftions.  But  greater  difticulty  will  he  found  In  acquir- 
ing a dirtin6f  idea  of  that  complicated  phenomenon  to  which 
chemlfts  have  given  the  name  of  double  eleHi'vc  aitradHon.  It 
frequently  hajjpens  that  a compound  of  two  bodies  cannot  be 
deftroyed  by  a third  or  fourth  body  individually ; while,  it  a 
compound  of  the  two  laft  be  brought  into  confaft  with  the  firft 
comj)ound,  both  comjiounds  arc  inftantly  de<'()m]iofed.  An 
example  will  render  this  more  familiar : Sulphate  of  pot-afli, 
or  a combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with  pot-afh,  cannot  be 
deconrpofed  by  either  quicklime  or  the  cold  nitric  acid  indi- 
vidually 5 but  pour  into  a folution  sif  tlie  former  neutral  fait  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  lime,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  nitric  acid  with  quicklime,  the  two  combinations  will  be 
mutually  decompofed  j the  nitric  acid  uniting  with  the  pot-afh 
to  form  common  nitre,  while  the  fulphuric  acid  uniting  with 
the  lime  forms  fulphate  of  lime  3 which  being  lefs  liable  to  fo- 
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£;.-on  than  the  nitre,  is  therefore  precipitated.  This  affinity 
may  probably  appear  iti-ange  and  unaccountable  ; but  it  may 
be  explained  in  the  tollowing  manner  : The  fulphuric  acid  can- 
not be  feparated  from  pot-alh,  either  by  lime  or  by  the  nitric 
acid,  becaul'e  it  has  a Itronger  affinity  with  that  alkaline  fub- 
ftance  than  either  of  the  two  latter  bodies  has  with  it  or  with 
the  alkali.  But  when  you  prefent  to  the  fulphate  of  pot-afh 
a compound  ot  the  nitric  acid  with  lime,  the  nitric  acid  imme- 
diately exerts  its  tendency  to  combine  with  the  pot-afn,  while 
the  fulphuric  acid  is  at  the  fame  time  attratfted  by  the  lime  ; 
to  that  the  decompofition  of  the  fulphate  of  pot-affi  is  begun  by 
the  aClion  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  completed  by  that  of  the  lime. 
To  explain  this  double  affinity  Itill  more  clearly,  fuppofe  the 
force  of  adhelion,  which  unites  the  fulphuric  acid  with  pot-affi, 
to  be  equal  to  eight  j the  nitric  acid  tending  to  unite  with  that 
alkaline  fubffiince  with  a lefs  degree  of  force,  which  may  be 
clfimated  at  feven,  would  be  infufficient  of  itfelf  to  decompofe 
the  ful  phate  of  pot-affi  j but  the  lime,  by  its  tendency  to  combine 
with  the  fulphuric  acid,  aids  it  with  a force  which  we  m.iy  con- 
fider  as  equal  to  lix  ; and  thefe  two  forces  together  amount  to 
thirteen ; which  ium  of  forces  is  exerted  againlt  eight,  to  fe- 
parate  the  fulphuric  acid  from  the  pot-affi.  This  compound 
force  will  alfo  be  greater  than  that  by  which  the  union  between 
the  lime  and  the  nitric  acid  is  maintained. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  attraftion 
in  double  eleftive  attractions,  which  muft  be  accurately  dil- 
tinguilhed  from  each  other  : the  firft  is  that  by  virtue  of  which 
the  principles  of  each  of  the  two  compounds  adhere  to  one  ano- 
ther, w'hich  in  the  above  in  (lance  retains  the  fulphuric  acid  in 
union  with  the  pot-afli,  and  caufes  the  nitric  acid  to  adhere  to 
the  lime.  Mr.  Kinvan  has  given  to  this  force  the  name  of  quief- 
ter.t  attraBions ; becaufe  its  tendency  is  to  preferve  the  two 
compounds  in  their  firft  ftate.  The  fecond  is  that  by  which 
the  four  principles  of  the  two  compounds  reciprocally  change 
their  fituations,  and  are  combined  in  a different  order : it  is  by 
Tirtue  of  this  affinity,  that  in  the  above  inftance  the  pot-affi  com- 
bines with  the  nitric,  and  the  lime  with  the  ftilphuric  acid. 
This  fecond  force  may  be  denominated  divcllent  attraBwns  ; 
bocaulc  it  counteradls  and  deftroys  the  firft.  From  this  uleful 
cliltinilion,  it  becomes  eafy  to  explain  the  caufe  of  this  double 
decompofition,  by  exhibiting  in  a table,  as  Bergman  has  done, 
the  forces  of  the  attraftions  by  which  it  is  produced.  Place  the 
two  compounds  which  mutually  decompofe  one  another  between 
two  braces  direftly  oppofite,  the  acids  ftanding  in  oppofition 
to  the  bales  on  w’hich  they  a6l ; between  thel'e  four  bodies  note 
down  the  particular  degrees  of  the  attraftive  force  which  they 
exert  upon  each  other ; then  add  together  the  two  horizontal 
numbers,  expreffing  the  quiefeent  attraftions ; and  alfo  the 
vertical  numbers  which  are  employed  to  mark  the  divcllent 
att  rations  : if  the  fum  of  the  latter  exceed  that  of  the  former, 
a dfjuble  decompofition  and  a double  combination  will  be  ef- 
fetled.  An  example  of  this  from  the  laft  mentioned  com- 
pounds, will  afford  a fufficient  explanation  : 
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Sulphate  of  Lime. 


Double  eleflive  attradlions  have  but  lately  been  taken  notice 
of  by  chemifts,  and  they  are  far  from  being  all  known.  Thole 
who  are  engagd  in  chemical  refearches,  will  frequently  find  this 
k.nd  of  decompofition  in  circumftauces  where  no  luch  pheno- 
menon was  before  fufpefled  to  take  place. 

In  concluding  this  lubject  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
maiiy  ingenious  tabular  methods  have  been  invented,  in  order 
to  exhibit  at  once  all  the  more  regular  pheuonrena  of  chemical 
decompofition.  Lheful  atteinj  ts  have  been  made  in  this  way  by 
Geofi'rey,  Rouelle,  Sage,  Gellert,  and  particularly  by  proleilbr 
Bergman.  See  Ehcih'e  Attrathon. 

After  this  view  of  the  leading  phenomena  of  chemical  at- 
traction, and  unfolding  the  laws  by  which  that  force  aj>p.ears  to 
be  regadaled,  it  only  remains  to  he  obferved,  that  in  Ibme  in- 
ftances  thole  laws  feem  liable  to  certain  variations,  which 
feem  to  arife  from  the  influence  of  particular  circumftances  ; 
fuch  as  the  quantity  of  the  fubltances,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmolphere,  motion  or  reft,  folution  by  water  or  fire,  that  is, 
in  the  humid  or  in  the  moift  way,  the  ftate  of  aggregation  pros- 
per to  each  body,  &c.  Bergman  has  confidered  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances wdth  peculiar  care.j  and  has  ftiown  how  far  they  may  be 
expelled  to  vary  the  laws  of  altradlion.  From  the  various  fails 
which  he  has  colleiled  relative  to  this  lubjeil,  he  concludes, 
that  thefe  variations  can  be  regarded  only  as  exceptions,  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  weaken  the  evidence  on  which  the  doilrine 
of  chemical  attraclion  is  grounded. 

There  are  two  other  Ipecies  of  affinity  which  may  properly 
be  confidered  in  this  place;  the  affinity  of  intermediates,  and 
reciprocal  affinity.  By  the  fiiil  is  underllood  that  by  which 
bodies,  that  have  no  natural  tendency  to  mutual  union,  are  ca- 
pable of  being  united  after  one  of  them  has  been  combined  with 
a third  body,  which  ferves  as  an  intermediate  between  them  : 
oil,  for  inftance,  does  not  combine  with  water;  but  a combina- 
tion of  oil  with  'a  fait  conllitutes  a foap,  which  is  foluble  in 
water,  the  fait  a6ling  as  an  intermediate.  But  it  is  not  the  fait 
which  renders  the  foap  foluble,  for  its  properties  are  entirely 
loft  in  the  foap ; the  folubility  of  this  compound  in  water  is 
owing  to  the  new  properties  it  haS’  acquired.  This  pheno- 
menon falls  evidently  under  the  eighth  law  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion ; by  which  it  is  eftabliffied,  that  compounds  acquire  new 
properties  totally  diflerent  from  thofe  of  their  component  prin- 
ciples, ■ 

Reciprocal  affinity  takes  place  when  a compound  confifting  of 
twq  bodies  is  decompofed  by  a third,  and  the  feparated  prin- 
ciple again  decompofes  the  new  combination  ; I'o  that  the  prin- 
ciples feem  to  aft  reciprocally.  The  fulphuric  acid  has  a greater 
affinity  than  the  nitric  acid  with  pot-alli,  and  accordingly  de- 
compofes a combination  of  thefe  two  principles  ; but  the  nitric 
acid,  when  left  in  a feparate  ftate,  has  power  to  divide  the  liil- 
phuric  acid  from  the  alkali ; for  by  heating  fulphate  ot  pot-ath 
with  the  nitric  acid,  nitre  is  again  obtained.  This  kind  of  af- 
finity isoccafiuned  by  two  circumftances,  the  influence  of  which 
dilturbs  the  general  laws  of  (hemlcal  affinity.  The  common 
nitric  acid  mult  be  warmed  before  it  can  decompofe  lulphatc  of 
pot-alh  ; and  the  nitre  obtained  by  this  procels  is  again  decom- 
pofed by  the  fulphuric  acid,  as  loon  as  the  mixture  return^  to 
a cold  ftate, 

W’hat  now  remains  to  be  laid  on  chemical  attraftion,  is, 
with  relpedl  to  the  ditl'erent  opinions  which  have  been  main- 
tained by  philofophcrs  concerning  the  caufe  ot  this  force. 

'I'hofe  who  firft  attemj)ted  to  form  a theory  on  this  fubjeft, 
fup])ofed  that  it  muft  arife  either  from  the  elementary  particles 
of  bodies  being  all  of  the  lame  form,  or  from  the  phylical  con- 
figuration of  the  parts,  or  even  from  fome  occult  relations  of 
their  intimate  compolition.  Thole  notions  naturally  proceeded 
from  the  mechanical  explanations  which  were  applied  to  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  the  infancy  of,  the  fcicnce  of  tia- 
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tural'phllofophy.  Moft  of  the  modern  chcmifta,  however,  who 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  caufc  of  chemical  attraftion,  have 
obferved  a ftrong  analogy  between  this  force  and  the  general 
attraction  difeovered  by  Newton.  Confidering  nature  as  tim- 
ple  and  imifcirm,  they  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  power 
poflelVed  by  bodie.s  of  entering  into  mutual  union,  mult  depend 
on  the  fame  general  laws  with  that  by  which  all  bodies  are  at- 
tracted towards  each  other.  They  have  compared  the  minute 
bodies  on  which  the  force  of  aflinity  adbs,  with  thole  enormous 
mafles  which  compofe  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  j and  have 
ventured  to  atlirm,  that  it  is  the  force  of  gravitation  which 
caufes  the  former  to  aj)proacli  each  other,  and  enter  into  com- 
bination. Some  adopting  this- opinion,  but  modifying  it  in  a 
particular  manner,  have  concluded,  that  chemical  attraction 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  gravity  of  bodies,  and  that  thofe  bodies  which 
are  of  the  great  eft  fpecific  gravity  always  poflefs  the  ftrongell 
affinities.  This  hypothefis  is  fometimes  indeed  jullificd  by  faCts, 
and  agrees  with  the  affinities  of  many  of  the  acids  ; but  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  phenomena  of  a valt  number  of  decompofitlons, 
particularly  of  all  thofe  in  which  metallic  fubftances  are  con- 
cerned. Several  chemifts  have  been  even  lb  Itrongly  perfuaded 
of  the  exiltence  of  an  analogy  between  the  attraction  of  large 
bodies  and  chemical  attraction,  as  to  imagine  it  poffible  to  mea- 
fure  and  calculate  the  former  in  confequence  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  latter.  Mr.  de  Morveau  has  made  a number  of  experi- 
ments with  a view  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  above  aflertion. 
Applying  to  a furface  of  mercury  metal  plates  of  the  fame  di- 
meter, fufpended  from  the  arm  of  a balance,  the  other  arm 
of  which  carried  a diffi,  he  put  weights  into  the  diffi  fufficient 
to  raife  the  plate  of  metal  over  the  mercury^  5 and  aClually 
found,  by  making  comparative  trials  of  different  metals,  that 
thefe  adhered  to  the  mercury  with  different  degrees  of  force, 
proportioned  to  the  affinities  known  to  fublift  between  them  and 
that  fubftance.  Gold  adhered  with  the  greateft  force  to  the 
mercury,  a greater  weight  being  neceffary  to  raife  it  than  to 
raife  any  of  the  other  metals  : cobalt,  again,  which  is  known  to 
have  no  affinity  with  mercury’,  • feemed  to  have  no  adhefion 
with  that  furface,  and  was  elevated  above  it  with  the  greateft 
cafe.  But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  from  feveral  circumftances, 
fuch  experiments  cannot  but  be  in  fome  degree  fallacious  : the 
inferior  furface  of  the  fmooth  plates  of  metal  applied  to  the 
mercury’,  cannot  but  combine  with  that  fubftance  5 and  the 
amalgam  formed  by  that  event  being  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  cafe  or  difficulty  with  which  the  metal  unites  with  the 
mercury,  this  combination  increafes  the  weight  of  the  plate, 
and  renders  a greater  force  recpiifite  to  raife  it  above  the  mer- 
cury. A plate  of  metal  adhering  to  a furface  of  mercury,  can- 
not be  railed  above  it  without  dividing  the  mercury  into  two 
layers  j fo  that  the  force  neceftary  to  raife  this  plate  is  em- 
ployed rather  in  overcoming  the  mutual  adherence  of  the  jrar- 
ticles  of  the  mercury,  than  in  dividing  the  mercury  from  the 
metal.  It  muft  therefore  be  acknowledged,  that  if  chemical 
attraction  be  the  fame  with  general  attraftion,  the  difference 
cf  the  laws  by  which  thefe  two  forces  ai’e  regulated,  proves  the 
former  to  be  a particular  modification  of  the  latter.  This  truth 
becomes  evident  from  the  comparifon  of  thofe  laws  of  the  New- 
tonian attra6lion  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  with  the  gene- 
ral fafts  relative  to  chemical  attraftion  which  have  of  late  been 
difeovered : the  former  afts  only  upon  large  bodies,  and  in  the 
direft  ratio  of  their  mafles  j the  latter  affedts  only  minute  bodies, 
and  has  no  influence  on  fuch  as  are  of  confiderable  bulk.  At- 
traftion  alfo  a6ts  between  bodies  placed  at  immenfe  diftances 
from  each  other;  affinity  never  a6ts  but  between  bodies  in  mu- 
tual contadt.  In  deferibing  the  laws  of  chemical  attradfion, 
different  fadls  have  been  Hated,  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  phenomena  which  thofe  two  great  laws  prefent, 
are  ftill  fo  ftnkingly  diflerent,  as  to  require  much  further  in- 


veftigation,  in  order  to  make  a proper  dlftlncJllon  betwcf 
them. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  the  different  Means  employed  in  Cbemiflry 
overcome  the  Adhefion  between  the  Particles  of  Bodies. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  deferiptions  of  the  various  inftru- 
ments  emj)loyed  in  chemiftry  to  al’ccrtain  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  it  may  be  necefl'ary  to  obfeiwe  the  methods 
ufed  by  chemifts  to  overcome' the  attradlive  power  of  diflerent 
fubftances.  As  the  law  of  affinities  tends  continually  to  bring 
the  particles  of  bodies  into  contadt,  and  to  maintain  them  in 
their  ftate  of  union,  almoft  all  the  efforts  of  the  chemifts  are 
diredled  to  overcome  this  attradfive  power,  and  the  means  he 
employ’s  may’  be  reduced  to  the  following  : the  divifion  of  bo- 
dies by'  mechanical  operations  5 the  divifion  or  feparation  of 
their  jjartrcles  from  each  other  by  the  afllftance  of  folvents  f 
and  that  of  prefenting  to  the  feveral  principles  of  the  fame  bo- 
dies, fubftances  which  have  a ftronger  affinity  to  them  than 
thofe  principles  have  to  each  other.  The  different  operations- 
performed  upon  bodies  by  the  chemift,  to  determine  their  na- 
ture, alter  their  form,  their  texture,  and  even  in  fome  iiiftances" 
change  their  conftitution,  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical'. 
The  mechanical  operations  which  are  necefl'ary  to  be  deferibed 
here,  do  not  change  the  nature  of  I'ubftances,  but  in  general 
change  only  their  form  and  bulk.  Thefe  operations  are  per- 
formed by’  the  hammer,  the  knife,  the  peftle’,  &c.  in  mortars  of 
ftone,  of  glafs,  or  of  metal ; and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftance under  examination  which  determines  the  ufe  of  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  veflels.  The  objedf  of  thefe  preliminary- 
operations  is,  to  prepare  and  difpofe  bodies  for  new  operations 
which  may  difunite  their  principles  and  change  their  nature  : 
thefe  laft-mentioned  operations,  which  may  be  diftinguiftied  by 
the  appellation  Chemical,  arc  what  moft  eflentially  coallitutt 
the  analy’fis. 

Thefolution  to  which  we  are  at  prefent  to  attend,  confifts  ia 
the  divifion  and  difappearance  of  a fblid  in  a liquid,  but  without 
any' alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  body  fo  diltblved.  The  li- 
quid in  which  the  folid  difappears,  is  called  the  folvent  or  men- 
jiruum.  The  agent  of  folution  appears  to  follow  certain  coa- 
ftant  laws.  It  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  that  of  affinity  ; 
at  leaft  in  all  cafes  the  folution  is  more  or  lefs  abundant,  the 
greater  the  affinity  of  the  integrant  parts  of  the  folvent  is  to 
thofe  of  the  body  to  be  difl'olved.  From  this  prlncij)le  it  fol- 
lows, that,  to  facilitate  folution,  it  is  neceftary  that  bodies 
fhould  be  triturated  and  divided,  as  by  this  means  a'  greater 
number  of  furfaces  are  prefented,  and  the  affinity  of  the  inte- 
grant parts  is  diminiffied.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  affi- 
nity between  the  folvent  and  the  body  prefented  to  it  has  fo  lit- 
tle energy,  that  it  does  not  become  perceptible  till  after  a confi- 
derable interval  of  time.  Thefe  flow  operations,  of  which  we 
have  fome  examples  in  our  laboratories,  are  common  in  the 
W'orks  of  nature  j and  it  is  probably  to  fimilar  caufes  that  we 
ought  to  refer  iiioft  of  thofe  refults  whofe  caufes  or  agents 
efcape  our  obfervation  and  perception. 

The  operation  of  folution  is  more  fpeedy  in  proportion  as  the 
body  to  be  difl'olved  prefents  a greater  furface  : on  this  principle 
is  founded  the  pradlice  of  pounding,,  triturating;,  and  dividing 
bodies  intended  to  be  diflblved. 

The  folution  of  a body  conftantly  produces  cold  ; and  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  this  phenomenon  to  procure  artificial 
cold,  much  fuperior  to  the  moft  rigorous  temperature  ever  ob- 
lerved  in  our  climates.  The  principal  Iblvents  employ’ed  in  our 
operations  are  water,  alcohol,  and  fire.  Bodies  fubmitted  to- 
•one  or  the  other  of  thefe  folvents  prefent  fimilar  phenomena  j 
they  are  divided,  rarefied,  and  at  laft  difappear  : the  moft  re- 
fraftory  metal  melts,  is  dilfipated  in  vapour,  and  pafl'es  to  the 
ftate  of  gas,  if  a very  ftrong  heat  be  applied  to  It.  This  laft 
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Sate  therefore  forms  a c<-)mpletc  folution  of  the  metallic  fub- 
Sance  in  the  caloric.  The  effeft  of  caloric  is  often  united  with 
one  of  the  other  folvents,  to  accomplilh  a more  fpeedy  and 
abundant  folution. 

But  the  three  folvents  above  mentioned  do  not  exercife  an 
equal  a6tion  on  all  bodies  indifcriminately.  Of  the  diflblving 
power  of  thefe  menftrua  tables  have  been  formed,  as  we  have 
already  obferved.  The  generality  of  authors  who  have  treated 
et  folution  have  confidered  it  in  too  mechanical  a point  of  view. 
Some  of  them  have  fuppofed  Iheaths  in  the  folvent  and  points  in 
the  body  dillblved,  and  by  this  means  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  want  ofincreafe  in  the  bulk  of  water,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  fait  it  takes  up.  But  the  Bifliop  of  Landaff, 
who  has  attended  to  the  phenomena  of  folution  with  thegreateft 
care,  has  concluded,  from  his  numerous  experiments,  that  the 
water  riles  in  the  vellel  at  the  moment  of  the  immerlion  of  the 
fait ; that  it  falls  during  the  folution  ; and  that  after  the  folu- 
tion it  rifes  above  the  original  level.  The  two  lalt  effefts  ap- 
pear to  Mr.  Chaptal  to  depend  upon  the  change  of  temperature 
which  the  liquor  undergoes.  The  refrigeration  arifmg  from  the 
folution  muft  dimlnilhthe  volume  of  the  folvent;  but  it  ought 
to  return  to  its  flrft  ftate  as  foon  as  the  dilTolution  is  finilhed. 
The  peculiar  affinities  of  bodies  to  each  other  are  various,  there- 
fore the  conftituent  principles  may  be  eafily  difengaged  by  other 
fubftances  ; and  it  is  upon  this  confideration  that  the  adtion  of 
all  the  re-agents  employed  by  chemiftry  in  its  analyfis  is 
fotmded.  Sometimes  the  chemill  difplaces  certain  principles, 
which  he  can  in  that  ftate  examine  more  accurately,  becaufe  in- 
fulated,  and  difengaged  from  all  their  combinations ; and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  re-agent  made  ufe  of  combines  with 
fome  principle  of  the  body  analyfed  ; and  a compound  arifes, 
whofe  charafters  indicate  the  nature  of  the  principle  which  has 
thus  entered  into  combination,  as  the  combinations  of  the  prin- 
cipal re-agents  with  various  bafes  which  are  well  known.  Itfome- 
times  alfo  happens  that  the  re-agent  made  ufe  of  is  itfelf  decom- 
pofed,  which  circumftance  renders  the  phenomena  and  the  pro- 
dudfs  more  complicated ; but  from  the  nature  of  thefe  produdfs, 
a judgment  of  the  component  parts  of  the  body  analyfed  may 
generally  be  formed. 

Sect,  XIV.  Of  the  Apparatus  or  Injlruments  employed  in 

Chemijlry. 

As  the  whole  of  the  pradtical  part  of  this  fcience  confifts  In 
placing  bodies  in  contadt  with  each  other,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
that  they  may  exert  their  refpedtive  attradtions  or  powers  of 
combination  without  intermixture  or  difturbance  of  other  bo- 
dies not  defigned  to  enter  the  propofed  experiments,  and  in 
raifmg  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  fuch  bodies  under  exa- 
mination, it  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of  fuccefs  attending  re- 
fearches  of  this  kind  muft  depend  in  a great  meafure-upon  the 
inftruments  or  apparatus  made  ule  of ; and  alfo  that  a great 
number  of  the  terms  ufed  in  chemiftry  will  be  either  deferiptive 
of  thefe  inftruments  or  of  the  operations  performed  with 
them. 

Among  the  inftmment.s  employed  in  chemiftry,  there  are  fome 
which  are  of  general  ule,  and  apj)licable  to  moft  operatitms  ; 
and  others  which  ferve  only  for  peculiar  purpofes.  This  divi- 
fion  clearly  points  out,  that  at  prefent  we  can  only  treat  of  the 
former,  and  that  the  others  mult  be  defcrilied  on  fuch  occalions 
as  render  it  necelfary  to  confider  their  ufes.  The  chemical 
inftniments  moft  frequently  employed  are  furnaces.  Thefe 
confift  of  earthen  veflcls  appropriated  to  the  various  operations 
performed  upon  bodies  by  means  of  fire.  A proper  mixture  of 
land  and  clay  is  commonly  the  material  of  which  thefe  vcftels 
are  formed.  But  it  is  difficult,  and  even  impoflible,  to  preferibe 
and  determine,  according  to  any  invariable  method,  the  pro- 
portions of  thefe  conftituent  parts  ; becaufc  they  muft  be  varied 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  earths  made  ufe  of.  The  dif- 
ferent methods  of  applying  fire  to  fubftances  under  examina- 
tion, have  occafioned  the  conftnuftion  of  furnaces  in  different 
forms  : all  of  which  may  be  here  reduced  to  the  following 
kinds. 

I.  The  Evaporatory  Furnace. — This  furnace  has  received 
its  name  from  its  ufe.  It  is  employed  to  reduce  liquid  fubftances 
into  vapour  by  means  of  heat,  in  order  to  feparate  the  more 
fixed  principles  from  thofe  which  are  more  ponderous,  and 
which  were  mixed,  fufpended,  compounded,  or  diffolved  in  the 
fluid.  The  fire-place  is  covered  by  the  evaporatory  veflel ; and 
two  or  three  grooves,  channels,  or  deprelfions,  are  made  in  the 
fides  of  the  furnace,  near  its  upper  edge,,  to  facilitate  the  draw- 
ing of  the  fire.  The  veflel  which  contains  the  fubftance  to  be 
evaporated.  Is  called  the  evaporatory  veJJeL  Veflels  of  this 
kind  are  generally  formed  of  earth,  glafs,  or  metal.  Thofe 
made  of  unglazed  earth  are  too  porous,  infomuch  that  liquids 
filtrate  through  their  texture.  Thofe  of  porcelain  bifeuit  are 
likewife  penetrable  by  liquids  ftrongly  heated,  and  fuffer  gafeous 
or  aeriform  fubftances  to  efcape.  The  beautiful  experiments 
of  Mr.  D’Arcet  upon  the  combuftion  and.  deftrucStion  of  the 
diamond,  in  balls  of  porcelain,  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  fubjeft. 
Mr.  Chaptal  has  alfo  confirmed  his  refults  by  experiments  in 
the'large  way,  upon  the  diftillatlon  of  aqua  fortis,  which  lofes 
as  well  in  quality  as  quantity  when  the  procefs  is  carried  on  in 
veflels  of  porcelain  clay.  Glazed  earthen  veflels  cannot  be  ufed 
when  the  glazing  confifts  of  the  oxides  or  calces  of  lead  or  cop- 
per, as  thofe  metallic  matters  are  attacked  by  acids,  fats,  oils» 
&c.  Neither  can  earthen  veflels  be  employed  which  are  covered 
with  enamel,  becaufe  this  kind  of  opaque  glafs  is  almoft  always 
full  of  fmall  cracks,  through  which  the  liquid  would  introduce 
itfelf  into  the  body  of  the  veflel.  Earthen  veflels  cannot  there- 
fore be  properly  made  ufe  of,  excepting  in  operations  of  little 
delicacy,  in  which  precifion  and  accuracy  are  not  Indifpenfably 
necelfary.  Evaporatory  veflels  of  glafs  are  in  general  to  be 
preferred,  Thofe  which  refift  the  fire  better  than  any  others, 
are  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  by  breaking  a fphere  of  glafs  or  a 
receiver  into  two  equal  parts  by  means  of  a red-hot  iron  ; as  the 
capfules  which  are  made  in  the  glafs-houfe  are  thickeft  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  confequently  very  liable  to  break  at  that  part  when 
expofed  to  the  fire. 

In  manufaftories  evaporatory  veflels  of  metal  are  commonly 
made  ufe  of,  and  copper  is  moft  generally  employed,  becaufe  it 
not  only  poflelfes  the  property  of  refifting  fire,  but  has  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  folidify,  together  with  a facility  of  being 
wrought.  Alembics  are  made  of  this  metal,  for  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  vinous  fpirits,  and  aromatic  fubftances  ; and  alfo  cal- 
drons or  pots  for  the  cryftallization  of  certain  falts,  and  forfe- 
veral  dyeing  procefl'es,  &c.  Lead  is  likewife  of  confiderable  ule, 
and  fliould  be  made  choice  of  whenever  operations  are  to  be  per- 
formed upon  fubftances  which  contain  the  fulphuric  acid,  fuch 
as  the  fulphates  of  alumine  and  of  iron  ; and  for  the  concen- 
tration and  reftification  of  the  oils  of  vitriol.  Tin  veflels  are 
alfo  employed  in  fome  operations  ; the  fcarlet-bath  affords  a more 
beautiful  colour  in  boilers  of  this  metal  than  in  tiiofe  (.1  any 
other.  Capitals  of  tin  have  already  begun  to  be  fubliituted  in 
the  room  of  thofe  of  copper,  in  the  conllmiiion  of  alembics  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  feveral  produfts  of  dillillation  are  ex- 
empted from  every  ful'picion  of  that  dangerous  metal.  Boilers 
of  iron  are  likewife  ufed  for  certain  coarfe  operations ; as,  for 
example,  in  the  concentration  of  the  lixivia  of  common  Iklt, 
of  nitre,  &c. 

In  fome  delicate  operations  evaporatory  veflels  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  or  platina,  are  to  be  preferred  ; b\it  the  price  and  fcarcity 
of  thefe  veflcls  do  not  j)ermit  thtm  to  be  ufed,  efpccially  in  the 
large  way. 

It  Is  however  from  the  nature  of  tbe^  fubftance  to  be  evapo- 
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rated,  that  Ihe  choice  of  the  vetfel  inoft  ■fnitable  to  any  opera- 
tion liiufl  be  detenniued.  Tliere  is  no  particular  kind  of  vclfel 
which  can  be  employed  exclufively  on  all  occations.  It  may 
however  be  obferved,  that  gla('s  prelents  the  greateft  number  of 
advantages,  .as  it  is  compoled  of  a fubftanoe  the  leaft  attacked, 
the  leart  I'oluble,  and  the  leaft  dcftnu^tible  by  chemical  agents. 

The  vellcls  employed  in  cvapornlion  are  known  by  the  names 
of  capfules,  cucurbits,  &c.  ac-cording  to  their  difterent  forms, 
Thel'e  vellels  ought  in  general  to  be  very  wiile  and  fhallow,  in 
order  that  the  diltillation  and  evaporation  may  be  fpeedy  and 
ceconomical.  It  is  uccellary  that  the  evaporatory  vellel  be 
not  narrow  at  its  upper  part,  that  the  heat  be  applied  to  the  li- 
quid in  all  i>arts,  and  eciually ; and  that  the  column  or  mai’s  of 
the  liquid  fhould  have  little  depth,  and  a large  furface  of  eva- 
poration. Upon  thele  ]jrineiples  Pnjtelfor  Chaptal  has  con- 
llniCted  boilers  for  diltilling  brandy,  which  fave  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  time,  and  four-tifths  of  the  combuftiblc  ma- 
terials. 

The  operation  of  evaporation  may  be  performed  in  three 
different  ways.  i.  By  a naked  fire.  2.  By  the  fand-bath. 
3.  By  the  water-bath.  Evaporation  is  made  by  a naked  fire, 
when  there  is  no  fubftance  interpofed  between-  the  fire  and 
the  vellel  which  contains  the  liquid  intended  to  be  evapo- 
rated; as,  for  example,  when  water  is  boiled  in  a pot.  It  is 
performed  by  the  fand-bath,  when  a vel’el  filled  with  fand  is 
interpofed  between  the  fire  and  the  evaporatory  vefl'el.  The 
heat  In  this  cafe  is  communicated  more  llowly  and  gradually; 
and  the  veffels,  which  would  otherwife  haVe  been  broken  by  the 
immediate  application  of  the  heat,  are  enabled  to  refill  its 
force.  At  the  fame  time  the  heat  is  more  equally  kept  up ; 
the  refrigeration  is  more  gradual ; and  the  operations  are  per- 
formed with  a greater  degree  of  order,  precilion,  and  facility. 

But  if,  inftead  of  employing  a v ifel  filled  with  fand,  a vefld 
of  water  be  made  ufe  of,  and  the  evaporatory  vdfel  be  plunged 
in  the  liquid,  the  evaporation  is  faid  to  be  made  on  the  water- 
bath  : in  this  cafe,  the  fubltance  to  be  evaporated  is  only 
heated  by  communication  from  the  water.  This  form  or  me- 
thod of  evaporation  is  employed  when  certain  principles  of 
great  volatility,  fuch  as  alcohol,  or  the  aromatic  principles  of 
plants,  are  to  be  extrafted  or  di Hilled.  It  poffeffes  the  advan- 
tage of  affording  products  which  are  not  changed  by  the  fire, 
becaufe  the  heat  is  tranfmitted  to  them  by  the  intervention  of  a 
liquid  : it  is  this  circumffance  which  renders  the  procel's  valu- 
able for  the  extraftion  of  volatile  oils,  j^erfumes,  ethereal  li- 
quids, &c.  It  has  alfo  the  advantage  of  affording  a heat  nearly 
equal,  becaufe  the  degree  of  ebullition  Is  a term  nearly  conftant; 
and  this  ftandard  heat  may  be  gniduatei  or  varied  at  pleafure, 
by  adding  falts  to  the  liquiil  of  the  water-bath,  as  this  finglc 
circumftance  renders  the  ebullition  more  or  lefs  quick  and  ealy. 
The  fame  effeft  may  likewife  ba  produced  by  reftraining  the 
evaporation ; for  in  this  cafe  th.e  liquid  may  allume  a degree  of 
heat  much  more  coufiderablc,  as  is  feen  in  the  digcfler  of 
Papin,  fteam  engines,  eolipiles,  and  the  boilers  for  ftriking  the 
red  tinge  in  cotton,  &c. 

Sublimation  evidently  differs  from  evaporation,  bccairfe  the 
fubftance  to  be  railed  i.s  folid.  'I’he  vellels  ul'cd  in  this  opera- 
tion are  known  by  the  name  of  lublimatory  vellels.  Thefc  arc 
commonly  globes  terminating  in  a long  ncclj ; which  arc  then 
called  mattrallcs.  In  order  to  lublime  any  lubfi-aiice,  a ]-art  of 
the  ball  of  the  mattrafs  is  furrounded  with  land.  The  matter 
which  is  volatilized  by  the  beat  riles,  and  is  coiidenled  againll 
the  coldeft  part  of  the  veffel ; where  it  forms  a llratum  or  cake, 
that  may  be  taken  out  by  breaking  the  vellel  itlelf.  In  this 
manner  it  is  that  fal  ammoniac,  corrofivc  I'ubliniate,  and  other 
fimilar  produfts,  are  formed  for  the  piiquHes  of  cc/iumercc.  This 
operation  is  ul’ually  perfi^rmed  either  tor  the  purpofc  of  purifying 
certain  fubltaiices,  and  difengaging  them' from  extraneous  mat- 


ters ; or  elfe  to  reduce  into  vapotir,  and  combine  under  that 
form,  principles  which  \Vould  have  united  with  great  dilficulty 
if  they  had  not  been  brought  to  that  Hate  of  extreme  divifiop. , 

II.  Tbe  reverberatory  furnace. — The  title  of  the  reverbera- 
tory furnace  has  been  given  to  that  conllrud'tion  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  diftillation. 

A furnace  of  this  kind  is  compofed  of  four  j^arts.  i.  The 
alh-hole,  intended  for  the  free  pallage  of  the  air,  and  to  receive 
theallie.s  or  refiduc  of  the  combullion.  2.  The  fire-pl.ice,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  alh-hole  by  the  grate,  in  which  the  comhuftible 
matter  is  contained.  3.  A portion  of  a cylinder,  which  is  called 
the  laboratory,  becaufe  it  is  this  j)art  which  receives  the  retorts 
employed  in  the  operations  or  dillillations.  4.  '^I’hel'e  three 
pieces  are  covered  with  a dome,  or  portion  of  a fphere,  pierced 
near  its  upper  part  by  an  aperture,  which  affords  a free  paffaga 
to  the  current  of  air,  and  forms  a chimney.  The  moll  ufual 
form  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  that  of  a cylinder  termi- 
nated by  a hemifphere,  out  of  which  ariles  a chimney  of  a greater 
or  lei's  length,  to  produce  a fuitable  degree  of  circulation  of 
the  air. 

It  is  neceffary,  in  order  that  a reverberatory  furnace  may  be 
well  proportioned,  that  the  alh-hole  ihould  be  large,  to  admit 
the  air  frelh  and  unaltered;  and  that  the  fire-place  and  laborar 
tory  together  Ihould  have  the  form  of  a tnie  ellipfis,  whole  two 
foci  Ihould  be  occupied  by  the  lire  and  the  retort.  In  this  cafe 
all  the  heat,  whether  direft  or  reflc£led,  will  ftrike  the  retort. 

The  reverberatory  furnace  is  ufed  for  dilHllation,  w'hich  is  that 
procefs  by  which  the  force  of  fire  is  applied  to  difmijte  and  fe- 
parate  the  feveral  principles  of  bodies,  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  volatility,  and  their  feveral  affinities.  Vellels  of  this  kind 
are  known  by  the  name  of  retorts.  They  are  formed  of  glafs, 
ftone-ware,  porcelain,  or  metal ; thefe  fubftances  being  refpec- 
tively  ufed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  intended  to  b6 
expol'ed  to  diltillation.  But  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial, the  form  of  the  retort  is  the  fame  ; it  rel'cmbles  an  egg>  | 
terminating  in  a beak  or  tube,  which  diminiflies  infenfibly  in 
diameter,  and  is  (lightly  inclined  or  bended.  The  oval  portion 
of  the  retort,  which  is  called  its  belly,  is  placed  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  furnace,  and  is  fupported  upon  two  bars  of  iron,  which  I 
feparate  the  laboratory  from  the  fire-place ; while  the  beak  or  f 

neck  of  the  retort  illues  out  of  the  furnace  through  a circular  | 

-aperture  formed  in  the  edges  of  the.dome  and  of  the  laboratory.  | 

There  is  alfo  a veffel  intended  to  receive  the  pnxluti  of  the  1 

diltillation  which  is  fitted  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  is  called  | 

the  reci])ient,  or  receiver.  This  receiver  is  commonly  a fphere  | 

with  two  apertures  ; the  one  of  confiderable  magnitude,  to  re-  1 

ceive  the  neck  of  the  retort ; the  other  Imaller,  to  afford  vent  ] 

for  the  vapours.  This  jrart  is  called  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver^  . , 
whence  the  terms  tubulated  receiver,  or  receiver  not  tubulated.'  i 

Although  the  reverberatory  furnace  be  particularly  adapted 
to  diltillation,  this  operation  may  be  j>erfonned  on  the  fand-  ' 

bath;  and  here,  as  in  other  cales,  it  depends  hngly  on  the  in-  ‘ 

telligcnce  of  the  artilt  to  vary  his  apparatus  according  to  the 
necelfity  of  circuniltances,  and  the  nature  of  the  I'ubltauces  upon 
which  he  operates.  The  conltru6tion  of  thefe  furnaces  may  ' 

likewife  be  varied  ; and  the  chemilt  will  find  it  neceffary  tb  ! 

le-arn  the  art  of  availing  hirnlelf  of  eveiy  apj)aratus  he  may  pol-  i 
fel's,  to  carry  his  various  operations  into  execution. 

III.  Tbe  forge  furnace. — This  furnace  is  that  in  whieh  the  t ■' 
current  of  air  is  detenuined  by  bellows.  'J'he  alh-hole,  the  hret- 
jilace,  and  the  laboratory  are  hero  all  uiiiled  together;  and  this 
aflemblagc  forms  only  a portion  of  a cylinder,  jderced  near  thfe 
lower  angle  b;-  a I'mall  hole,  into  uhich  tbe  tube  of  the  bellow's 
enters.  This  jiarl  is  lomctimes  covered  with  a hemlfplure  or 
dome,  to  concentrate  the  heat  with  yreater  clhcacy,  and  to  re- 

llcdl  it  uj)on  the  bodies  expofed  to  it.  The  forge  furnace  is 
employed  in  the  fufion  and  calcination  of  metals,  and  generally 
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for  all  the  operations  which  are  performed  in  crucibles.  By 
crucibles  are  underftood  vellels  of  earth  or  metal,  which  are  al- 
moft  always  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  A criKible 
ought  to  fupport  the  ftrongeft  heat  w’ithout  melting : it  o\ight 
to  refift  the  attacks  of  all  fuch  agents  as  are  expofed  to  heat  in 
vcflels  of  this  kind.  Thofc  crucibles  w'hich  poifel's  the  greateft 
degree  of  perfe6tion,  are  made  in  HelTe  or  in  Holland.  Mr. 
Chaptal,  a French  chcmill:,  has  made  very  good  ones  by  a 
mixture  of  raw  and  unbaked  clay  from  Salavas  in  the  Vivarais. 
Laboratories  have  lately  been  provided  with  crucibles  of  platina, 
which  unite  the  mod  excellent  properties.  They  are  nearly  in- 
fiifible,  and  at  the  fame  time  indeftruftible  by  fire.  The  dif- 
ferent earthen  veflcls  which  have  been  deferibed  may  be  fabri- 
cated by  the  hand,  or  wrought  in  the  lathe.  The  firft  proceed- 
ing renders  them  more  folid,  the  clay  is  better  united,  and  it  Is 
the  only  method  ufed  in  glafs  manufaftories  j but  the  fecond 
method  is  more  expeditious.  The  agent  of  fuch  decompofitions 
as  are  eftefted  by  means  of  furnaces,  is  fire.  It  is  afforded 
by  the  combuftion  of  wood,  j)it-coal,  or  charcoal.  Wood  is 
employed  in  certain  large  w'orks  j but  charroal  is  preferable  in 
our  laboratories,  becaul'c  it  does  not  fmoke,  has  no  bad  fmell, 
and  burns  better  in  fmall  maffes  than  other  combuftibles. 
That  which  is  the  moft  fonorous,  the  drieft,  and  the  leaft  po- 
rous, is  to  be  chofen. 

In  feveral  operations,  it  is  however  neceffary  to  defend  the 
retorts  from  the  immediate  a£tion  of  the  fire,  and  alfo  to  coerce 
and  reftrain  the  expanfiblc  vapours,  which  are  very  elaftic, 
and  frequently  corrofive.  To  anfwer  thefe  purpofes  various 
lutes  have  been  employed.  It  is  certain  that  a glafs  retort  ex- 
pofed to  the  aflion  of  the  fire  would  break,  if  the  operator  was 
not  to  have  recourfe  to  the  prudent  precaution  of  coating  it 
with  earth.  For  this  purpefe  the  chemift  juft  mentioned 
has  found  it  advantageous  to  ufe  a mixture  of  fat  earth  and 
frclh  horfe-dung.  The  fat  earth  is  fuft'ered  to  rot  for  fome  hours 
in  water  j and  when  it  is  moiftened,  and  properly  foftened,  it  is 
to  be  kneaded  with  the  herfe-dung,'and  formed  into  a foft  pafte, 
which  is  to  be  applied  and  fpreadwith  the  hand  upon  every  part 
of  the  retort  intended  to  be  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  fire. 
The  horfe-dung  combines  feveral  advantages.  It  contains  a 
ferous  fluid,  which  hardens  by  heat,  and  flrongly  connefts  all 
the  parts  together;  but  when  this  juice  has  been  altered  by  fer- 
mentation or-  age,  the  dung  does  not  poftefs  the  fame  virtue ; 
and  the  filaments  or  ftalks  of  hay,  which  are  fo  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  in  horfe-dung,  unite  all  the  parts  of  the  lute  together. 
Jletorts  luted  in  this  manner  refift  the  impreftion  of  the  fire  very 
well ; and  the  adhefion  of  the  lute  to  the  retort  is  fuch,  that 
even  fhould  the  retort  Hy  during  the  operation,  the  diftillation 
may  be  ftill  carried  on. 

But  when  it  is  required  to  coerce  or  oppofc  the  efcape  of  the 
vapours  which  are  difengaged  during  any  operation,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  if  the  joinings  of  the  vcffels  be  covered  with  paper  glued 
on,  or  with  flips  of  bladder  moiftened  with  the  lute  of  lime -and 
white  of  egg,  provided  the  vapours  be  neither  dangerous  nor 
corrofive  ; but,  when  the  vapours  are  corrofive,  it  is  neceffary 
to  ufe  the  fat  lute  to  retain  them.  This  lute  is  made  with 
boiled  linfeed  oil,  mixed  and  well  incorporated  with  lifted  clay. 
FJut  oil,  kneaded  with  the  fame  clay,  forms  a lute  pofl'cffmg 
the  fame  properties.  It  is  eafily  extended  in  the  hand,  and  is 
ufed  for  defending  the  joinings  of  vcft'els,  upon  which  it  is  af- 
terwards fecured  by  ftrips  of  linen,  dipped  in  the  lute  of  lime 
and  white  of  egg.  But  previous  to  the  application  of  heat  in 
any  diftillation,  it  is  neceffary  to  fuffer  the  lutes  to  dr}^  Without 
this  precaution,  the  vapours  would  rife  and  efcape ; or  otherwife 
they  would  tombine  with  the  water  which  rngiftens  the  lutes,  and 
Would  corrode  and  deftroy  the  bladder,  the  fkin,  the  paper,  and 
in  fhort  every  fubftance  ufed  to  fccure  them  in  their  places. 
TTie  lute  of  lime  ai^d  white  of  egg  dries  very  fpeedily,  anrf  muff 
Voi*.  JI. 
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be  ufed  the  moment  it  is  made.  This  lute  likewife  oppofes.  the 
greateft  refiftance  to  the  efcape  of  the  vapours,  and  adheres  the 
moft  intimately  to  the  glafs.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  a fmall 
quantity  of  finely-powdered  quick-lime  with  white  of  egg,  and 
afterwards  beating  up  the  mixture  to  facilitate  the  combination. 
It  is  then  to  be  inftantly  applied  on  pieces  tjf  old  linen,  wrapped 
round  the  places  of  joining.  But  in  large  works,  where  it  ig"' 
not  poffible  to  attend  to  all  thefe  minute  details,  the  joinings  of 
the  retort  and  receiver  are  luted  together  with  the  fame  lute 
which  is  ufed  to  coat  the  retorts.  A covering  of  the  thicknefs 
of  a few  lines  is  fuffjcient  to  prevent  the  vapours  of  the  marine 
or  nitrous  acid  from  efcaping. 

But  in  certain  operations  a dlfengagement  takes  place  ofTuclv 
a prodigious  quantity  of  vapours,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  confine 
them  ; yet  the  fullering  them  to  efcape  would  occafion  a con- 
fiderable  lofs  in  the  produft;  therefore  an  apparatus  has  been, 
contrived  of  great  ingenuity  and  fimplicity  to  moderate  the  iffuc„ 
and  to  retain  w'ithout  rilk  fuch  vapovrrs  as  would  otherwife 
efcape.  This  apparatus  is  known  by  the  name  of  its  author,.. 
Mr.  Woulfe  ; and  his  excellent  procefs  confifts  in  adapting  the 
extremity  of  a recurved  tube  to  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  ^ 
the  other  end  of  which  is  plunged  into  water,  in  a bottle  half 
filled,  and  properly  placed  for  that  purpofe.  From  the  empty- 
part  of  this  bottle  Ift'ues  a fecond  tube,  which  is  in  like  manner 
plunged  in  the  water  of  a fecond  bottle.  A number  of  other 
bottles  may  be  added,  obferving  the  fame  precautions  ; with  the 
attention,  neverthelefs,  to-  leave  the  laft  open,  to  give  a free 
efcape  to  the  vapours  which  are  not  coercible : and,  when  the 
apparatus  is  thus  difpofed,  all  the  joinings  are  to  be  luted.  It 
will  eafily  be  imagined  that  the  vapours  which  efeape  from  the 
retort  are  obliged  to  pafs  through  the  tube  adapted  to  the  tubu- 
lure of  the  receiver,  and  confequently  muft  pafs  through  the 
water  of  the  firft  bottle : . they  therefore  fufl'er  a firft  refiftance, 
which  partly  condenfes  them.  But  as  almoft  all  vapours  are 
more  or  lefs  mifcible  and  foluble  in  water,  a calculation  is  pre- 
vioufly  made  of  the  quantity  of  water  neceffary  to  abf&rb  the 
vapours  which  are  difengaged  from  the  mixture  in  the  retort ; 
and  care  is  taken  to  diftribute  this  proper  quantity  of  water  in 
the  bottles  of  the  apparatus.  By  this  means  the  pureft  and 
moft  concentrated  produfts  may  be  obtained  ; as  the  water,. 
•\vhlch  is  always  the  receiver  and  the  vehicle  of  thefe  fubltanccs, 
becomes  faturated  with  them.  There  is  probably  no  other  me- 
thod of  obtaining  products  always  of  an  equal  energ)',  and  com- 
parable in  their  eft'efts ; a circumftance  of  the  greateft  importance 
in  the  operations  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  philofophical  experi- 
ments. I'his  apparatus  has  been  applied  to  \vork.s  in  the  large 
way.  It  has  been  ufed  to  extraft  the  common  muriatic  acid,  the 
oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali,  &c.  As  in 
this  apparatus  it  would  very  often  happen  that  the  prefl’urcof  the 
external  air  would  caufe  the  water  of  the  outer  vefl'el's  to  pafs  into 
the  receiver,  in  confequence  of  the  fimple  refrigeration  of  the  re- 
tort ; this  inconvenience  has  been  obviated,  by  Lnferting  a ftraight 
tube  into  the  necks  of  the  firft  and  the  fecond  bottle.s,  to  fuch 
a depth,  that  its  lower  end  is  plunged  into  the  water,  while  its 
other  end  rifes  feveral  inches  above  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  It 
may  eafily  be  conceived,  as  a coufequence  of  this  difpofition* 
that  when  the  dilated  vapours  of  the  receiver  and  retort  are 
condenfed  by  cooling,  the  external  air  will  rufti  throiigh  thefe 
tubes  to  eftablifli  the  equilibrium  and  the  water  cannot  pafs 
from  the  one  to  the  otlicr.  Before  the  invention  of  this  appa- 
ratus, it  was  ufual  to  drill  a hole  in  the  receiver,  which  \Vas 
kept  clofcd,  and  only  opened  from  time  to  time  for  the  efcape 
of  the  Vapours.  But  this  method  was  inconvenient  in  many 
refpe<5Is.  In  the  firft  place,  in  fpite  of  all  precautions,  it  was. 
attended  with  the  rilk  of  an  explbfion  every  moment,  hv  the  ir- 
regular dlfengagement  of  the  vapouns,  and  the  impolhbllity  ctf 
calculating  the,  quantity  produced  in  a given  time.  A fecond: 
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inconvenience  wn',  tint  llic  vapours  whicli  thus  efcaped  occa- 
tioned  a confiderablc  lol's  In  the  produ6t,  and  even  weakened 
the  remainder;  bccaule  this  volatile  principle  confided  of  the 
llrongclt  part.  A third  inconvenience  was,  that  the  vapours 
which  efcajicd  Incommoded  the  artiil  to  a very  great  degree. 

It  is  therefore  evident  tliat  the  a|?paratus  of  Woulfe  unites  a 
number  of  advantages  ; fuch,  for  inftance,  as  economy  in  the 
precedes,  fnperiority  in  the  product l,  and  fafety  to  the  operator; 
•and  the  inventor  is  nmpieftionably  entitled  to  the  bed  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  cultivators  of  chemical  fcience. 

It  is  allb  necediiry  that  a laboratory  dionld  be  provided  with 
balances  of  the  utmod  accuracy  and  exaitnefs ; for  the  cli£mid, 
who  ver)'  frequenliy  operates  only  upon  fmall  quantities,  ought 
to  be  able,  by  the  driednefs  of  his  operations,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  apparatus,  to  produce  refults  comparable  with  thofe  of 
works  in  the  large  way..  It  frequently  happens  that  the  fimple 
elTaj  of  a l]ieciinea x>f  an  oi’c  deterraijics  theopexilng;  of  a mine: 

PAR 

'Sect.  T.  Of  Asriform  Tlmds  or  Gajes^ 

FROM  the  variety  of  fa6Is  and  experiments  which  have  been 
already  detailed,  it  is  evident  that  caloric,  in  its  combina- 
.tion  with  bodies,  is  capable  of  volatilizing  many  ot  them,  and 
•of  reducing  them  to  the  aeriform  date.  The  permanence 
in  this  date  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  conditutes 
aeriform  fluids  or  gafes.  It  is  necefl'ary  therefore,  in  order  to 
reduce  a fubdance  to  the  date  of  gas,  to  didblvfe  it  in  caloric. 
This  fubdance  combines  with  various  bodies,  with  greater  or  lefs 
facility;  and  there  are  feveral  which,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere,  are  conllantly  in  the  date  of  gas  ; there  arc  others 
likewifc  which  pafs  to  this  date  at  fome  degrees  higher,  and 
thefe  are  called  volatile  or  evaporable  fubdances.  They  differ 
from  fixed  fubdances,  becanfe  thefe  lad  are  not  volatilized  but 
by  the  application  and  combination  of  a large  pbrtion  of  caloric. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  all  bodies  do  not  indiferiminately  re- 
quire the  fame  quantity  of  caloric  to  affume  tbe  gafeous  date ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  may  be  xlcdnced  from 
the  fixation  and  concretion  of  thefe  gafeous  fubftances.  In 
order  to  reduce  any  fubdance  to  the  date  of  gas,  the  application 
«f  caloric  may  be  made  in  different  ways.  The  mod  Ample 
method  confids  in  placing  the  body  in  contaft  with  another 
body  which  is  heated.  In  this  fituation,  the  heat  on  one  hand 
diminldies  the  affinity  of  aggregation  or  compofition,  by  feparat- 
Ing  the  condituent  principles  to  a greater  didunce  from  each 
other;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  unites  to  the  principles 
with  which  it  has  the  drongeft  affinity,  and  volatilizes  them. 
This  procefs  is  according  to  the  method  of  Ample  affinities  ; for  in 
fa6I  it  conAds  of  the  exhibition  of  a third  lx>dy,  which,  prefented 
to  a compound  of  feveral  principles,  combines  with  one  of  them, 
and  carries  it  od'.  The  method  of  double  affinity  may  likewife 
be  ufed  to  convert  any  fubdance  into  the  gafeous  form ; and 
this  is  what  happens  when  we  canfe  one  body  to  aft  upon  an- 
other to  produce  a combination,  in  which  a difengagement  of 
fome  gafeous  principles  takes  place.  If,  for  example,  the  ful- 
phuric  acid  be  poured  upon  the  oxide  of  manganefe,  the  acid 
combines  with  the  metal,  while  its  caloric  feizes  the  oxigene, 
and  rifes  with  it.  This  circumllancc  takes  place  not  only  in  this 
indance,  but  on  all  other  occaAoiis  wherein,  an  operation  being 
performed  without  the  application  of  heat,  there  is  a produftion 
of  vapour  or  gas.  The  various  dates  under  which  bodies  pre- 
fent  thcmfelves  to  our  eyes,  depend  almod  entirely  upon  the 
different  degrees  of  combination  of  caloric  with  thofe  fame  bo- 
xlies.  Fluids  do  not  differ  from  folids,  but  becaufe  they  con- 
ftantly  pod'efs,  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  that  quan- 
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and  it  fcarcely  need  be  pointed  out,  of  how  great  confequcace 
it  is  to  remove  every  caul’e  of  error  from  the  operations  of  chc- 
inidry  ; Ance  the  flighted  error  In  the  works  of  the  laboratory 
may  be  attended  with  the  mod  unhappy  confequences,  when 
the  application  of  the  principles  is  made  to  works  in  a more 
cxtenAve  way. 

The  blow-pipe  is  alfoavery  ufeful  indrument  in  performing 
chemical  operations ; it  conAds  merely  of  a brafs  pipe  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter  at  one  end,  the  other  tapering 
to  a much  lefs  Aze,  with  a very  fmall  perforation  for  the  wind 
to  efcape.  See  Blow-pipe. 

Other  veffels  and  chemical  apparatus  will  be  treated  of  in 
proportion  as  we  Aiall  have  occaAon  to  make  ufe  of  them  ; as 
it  is  evident  that,  by  thus  connefting  their  defeription  with 
their  ufe,  we  fhall  fucceed  better  in  rendering  them  intelligible 
to  the  reader,  while  by  fuch  a method  his  memory  will  be  lefs 
fatigued  and  confufed.  See  Plate  72. 

T II. 

tTty  of  caloric  which  is  rcqulAte  to  maintain  them  in  that  date-, 
they  congeal  and  pafs  to  the  concrete  date  with  greater  or  lefs 
facility,  accordingly  as  the  requiAte  quantity  of  caloric  is  more 
or  lefs  In  proportion.  In  refpeft  to  folid  bodies,  they  are  all  ca- 
pable of  palling  to  the  gafeous  date ; and  the  only  difference 
which  exids  between  them  in  this  refpeft  is,  that  a quantity 
of  caloric  is  required  for  this  purpofe,  which  is  governed  by  the 
following  circumdances  : by  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  which 
connefts  their  principles,  retains  them,  and  oppofes  itfelf  to  a 
new  combination ; by  the  weight  of  the  condituent  parts,  which 
renders  their  volatilization  more  or  lefs  difficult ; and  by  the 
agreement  and  attraftion  between  the  caloric  and  the  folid  body, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  drong  or  powerful. 

It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  all  bodies,  whether  folid  or  li- 
quid, when  they  come  to  be  volatilized  by  heat,  appear  in  two 
dates,  either  that  of  vapour,  or  of  gas.  In  the  fird  cafe,  thefe 
fubdances  lofe,  in  a ffiort  time,  the  caloric  which  raifed  them, 
and  again  appear  in  their  original  form  the  moment  the  caloric 
finds  colder  bodies  to  combine  with  j but  it  is  feldom  that  bo- 
dies thus  divided  refume  their  original  conAdence.  This  date 
is  that  of  vapour.  In  the  fecond  indance,  the  combination  of 
caloric  with  the  volatilized  fubdance  is  fuch,  that  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is  infufficient  to  overcome  thi 
imion.  This  is  the  date  which  conditutes  the  gafes,  or  aeri- 
form fluids.  When  the  combination  of  caloric  with  any  fub- 
dance is  fuch  that  a gas  is  produced,  thefe  invifible  fubdances 
may  be  managed  at  pleafure,  by  the  affidance  of  apparatus' 
which  have  lately  been  appropriated  to  thefe  ufes.  Thcle  arte 
known  by  the  name  of  Pneiimato-ciemicaJy  Hydro-pneumatic  ap- 
paratus, &c.  (See  Plates  in  Lavoifier  s Elem.  Chem.  tranjlatcd. 
by  Kerr.)  The  pneumato-chemical  apparatus,  which  is  gene- 
rally employed,  confids  of  a wooden  veffel,  ufnally  of  a fqunrc 
form,  and  lined  with  lead  or  tin  : two  or  three  inches  beneath  the 
upper  edge  there  is  formed  a groove,  in  which  a wooden  jilank 
fiidc.s,  having  a hole  in  the  middle,  and  a notch  in  one  of  its 
fides  ; the  hole  is  made  in  the  center  of  an  excavation  formed  in 
the  fiielf,  of  the  figure  of  a funnel.  This  veffel  is  filled  with 
water  t>r  mercury,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gafes  to  be 
operated  upon.  There  arc  fome  which  eaAly  combine  with 
water,  and  therefore  require  to  be  received  over  mercuiy.  It  ia 
very  well  known  that  gafes  may  be  e;xtrafted  in  various  ways. 
W hen  they  are  difengaged  hy  fire,  a recurved  tube  Is  adapted  to 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  one  extremity  of  Which  Is  plunged  in  tha 
water  or  the  mercury  of  the  pnenmato-chemical  veil’el,  and  opens 
beneath  the  aperture  in  the  Ihelf,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a. 
funnel.  The  junftion  of  the  tube  wilfi  the  neck  of  the  retort  i» 
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f^rfd  with  the  ufiial  lute ; a veflcl  filled  with  the  liquid  of  the 
ciftem  is  inverted  upon  the  flielf  over  the  aperture.  When  the 
gas  is  difengaged  from  the  materials  in  the  retort,  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  bubbles,  which  rife,  and  gain  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  inverted  vefl'el.  When  all  the  water  is  difplaced,  and  the 
bottle  is  full  of  gas,  it  is  withdrawn,  by  adapting  a glafs  plate 
to  its  orifice  to  prevent  its  dillipatlon  : it  may  then  be  poured 
from  one  velfel  to  another,  and  fubjefted  to  a variety  of  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  afcertain  its  particular  nature  and  properties. 
But  when  the  gafes  are  difengaged  by  means  of  acidj,  the  mix- 
ture which  is  defignetl  to  afi'ord  them  is  put  into  a bottle  with 
a recurved  tube  fitted  to  its  neck  ; and  this  tube  is  plunged,  in 
the  ciftern  iq  fuch  a manner,  that  the  bubbles  of  gas  may  pafs, 
as  in  the  former  experiment,  through  the  aperture  of  the  funnel 
in  the  ihelf  of  the  velTel. 

The  procelles  which  are  employed  at  prefent  to  extraft  the 
gafes,  and  to  analyfe  them,  are  fimple  and  convenient ; ciraim- 
Itances  which  have  highly  contributed  to  the  acquifition  of  the 
knowledge  of  aeriform  fubftances. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Hydrogenous  Gas,  or  Injtoinmahh  Air. 

This  air  is  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  waterj  a circum- 
ftancc  which  has  entitled  it  to  the  denomination  of  hydrogenous 
gas  or  air.  Its  property  of  burning  with  vital  air  has  alfo 
caufed  it  to  be  dlftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  hif  ammahle  air. 
This  kind  of  gas  has  been  procured  long  fince  ; the  famous  phi- 
lofophical  candle  attefts  the  antiquity  of  the  difcovery ; and  the 
celebrated  Hales  obtained  from  moll  vegetables  an  air  which 
took  fire.  It  may  be  extrafted  from  all  bodies  in  which  it  is  a 
cxmftituent  part  j but  the  purell  is  that  afforded  by  the  decom- 
pofition  of  water,  and  It  is  this  fluid  which  ufually  affords  it  in 
our  laboratories.  For  this  purpofe  the  fulphuric  acid  is  poured 
■upon  iron,  or  zinc ; the  water,  which  ferves  as  a vehicle  for  the 
acid,  is  decompofed  on  the  metal ; its  oxigene  combines  with  it, 
while  the  hydrogenous  gas  efcapes.  This  explanation,  however 
contrar)'  to  the  ancient  notion,  is  not  the  lefs  a demonllrated 
truth ; in  faft,  the  metal  exllls  in  the  ftatc  of  an  oxide  in  its  fo- 
lution  by  the  lulphuric  acid,  as  may  be  proved  by  precipitating 
it  with  pure  vegetable  alkali : on  the  other  hand,  the  acid  itfelf 
is  not  at  all  decompofed ; fo  that  the  oxigene  gas  cannot  have 
been  afforded  to  the  iron  but  by  the  water.  Water  may  be  de- 
compofed likewil'c  Hill  more  dire£tly  by  throwing  it  ujion  iron 
llrongly  heated ; and  hydrogenous  gas  may  be  obtained  by 
caufing  water  to  pafs  through  a tube  of  iron  ignited  to  a white 
heat.  This  gas  may  alfo  be  exlra6ted,by  the  fimple  diltillation 
of  vegetables.  It  is  likewife  pnxluced  by  vegetable  fermentation, 
and  animal  putrefaction.  The  properties  of  hydrogenous  gas 
are  the  following;  it  has  a difagreeable,  llinking  odour.  But 
Mr.  Kirwan  has  obferved,  that  when  it  Is  extrafted  over  mer- 
cuiy,  It  has  fcarcely  any  fmell.  It  contains  half  its  weight  of 
water,  and  lo.<es  its  fmell  the  moment  it  is  deprived  of  this  ad- 
ditional fubfiance.  He  has  likewife  oblerved,  that  the  volume 
of  this  gas  is  one-eighth  larger  when  received  over  water  than 
when  received  over  mercury.  Thele  obfervatlons  feem  to  prove, 
that  the  offenfive  fmell  of  this  gas  arifes  only  from  the  water 
which  it  hokin  in  folulion. 

This  kind  of  gas  is  not  proper  for  rcfjiiration.  It  has  been 
afferted  by  the  abbe  Fontana  that  he  could  not  take  more  than 
three  infpiratioirs  of  this  air,  and  the  count  Morrozo  has  jiroved 
that  anitnal.s  perllli  in  it  in  a quarter  of  a minute.  Hut  on  the 
contrary,  feveral  northern  chemifis  have  afiirme<l,  in  confequence 
of  experiments  made  on  ihemfelves,  that  hydrogenous  gas  might 
be  refpired  without  danger;  and  the  unfortunate  Hilaire de  Ro- 
zier,  fnne  years  fince,  filled  hi.s  lungs  wi;h  it  at  Haris,  and  let 
it  on  fire  during  the  expiration,  which  formed  a very  curious  jet 
of  flame,.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  abbe  Fontana  had  ob- 
jected to  the  accurficy  of  the  Swedilh  cheptilla,  he  aiUwcrcd,  by 


mixing  one -ninth  of  atmofphericaT  air  with  very  pure  hydroge- 
nous gas,  and  refpirlng  the  mixture  as  ufual : however,  when  h» 
attempted  to  let  it  on  fire,  the  confequence  was  a Hidden  and 
dreadful  explofion.  This  oppofition  of  opinions,  and  contra- 
diction of  experiments,  refpeCling  a phenomenon  which  feemed 
capable  of  unanfwerable  dccilion  by  one  fingle  trial,  induced 
profelTor  Chaptal  to  have  recourfe  to  experiments  to  fix  his  own 
ideas  on  this  curious  futgeCt. 

He  found  that  birds,-  fucceflively  placed  in  a velTel  of  hydro- 
genous gas,  died,  v/ithout  producing  the  fmallell  perceptible 
change  upon  the  gas  itfelf.  Frogs  placed  in  forty  inches  of 
hydrogenous  gas  died  in  the  fpace  of  three  hours  and  a half : 
while  others  lived  fifty-five  hours  in  oxigenous  gas  and  atmo- 
fpheric  air ; and  when  he  took  them  out  Hill  living,  the  air  was 
neither  vitiated  nor  diminiflied.  Numerous  experiments  which 
he  made  upon  thele  animals,  have  led  him  to  obferve  that  they 
have  the  faculty  of  Hopping  their  refpiration,  when  placed  in 
any  noxious  gas,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  infplre  only  once 
or  twice,  and  afterwards  fufpend  every  funftlon  on  the  ^art  of 
the  refpirator}'  organ.  He  has  alfo  fince  found  that  thefe  ani- 
mals are  not  reduced  into  a putrid  mafs  by  remaining  in  hydro-* 
genous  gas,  as  has  been  affirmed.  The  faft  which  may  hav« 
impol’ed  on  thofe  chemllts  who  related  the  clrcumltancc,  is,  that 
frogs  are  often  enveloped  In  a mucus  or  fanies,  which  appears  to 
cover  them  ; but  they  exhibit  the  fame  phenomenon  in  all  the 
gafes.  This  excellent  philolbpher  And  chemill,  after  having 
tried  the  hydrogenous  gas  upon  animals,  determined  to  refpire  It 
himfelf ; and  he  found  that  the  fame  volume  of  this  air  might  b» 
feveral  times  refpired  without  any  danger.  But  he  obferved  that 
the  gas  was  not  cLjuiged  by  thefe  operations  ; whence  he  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  refpirable  : for,  if  it  were,  it  would  fuffer  a 
change  in  the  lungs,  the  objeft  of  refpiration  not  being  confined- 
to  the  reception  and  emiffion  of  a Iluid  merely  ; it  is  a fumftion 
much  more  noble,  more  interefting,  and  more  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  the  animal  economy. 

He  thinks  that  we  ought  to  confider  the  lungs  as  an  organ 
which  is  nouriflied  by  the  air,  that  digefts  that  which  is  pre- 
fented  to  it,  retains  the  beneficial,  and  rejefts  the  noxious  part. 
Since  therefore  inllammable  air  can  be  refpired  feveral  fucceffiv* 
tifnes  without  danger  to  the  individual,  and  without  any  altera- 
tion or  change  in  itfelf,  it  may  be  concluded  indeed  that  it  is  not 
a poifon,  but  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  air  effentially  proper 
to  refpiration.  * 

It  has  been  found  that  hydrogenous  gas  is  not  combuftibk 
alone  ; that  it  does  not  burn  but  by  the  concurrence  of  oxigene* 
If  a velfel  filled  with  this  gas  be  reverfed,  and  a lighted  taper 
be  prefented  to  it,  the  hydrogenous  gas  is  found  to  burn  at  the 
fnrface  of  the  velfel ; but  the  candle  is  extiuguiflied  the  moment 
it  is  plunged  lower.  The  molt  infiammable  bodies,  fuch  as 
phofphorus,  do  not  burn  in  an  atmofphere  of  this  kind  of  gas. 
It  is  well  known  that  hydrogenous  gas  is  lighter  than  common 
air.  One  cubic  foot  of'atmofjiheric  air  weighs  feven  hundred 
and  twenty  grains ; a cubic  foot  of  hydrogenous  gas  weighs 
feventy-two  grains.  The  barometer  being  at  9,  and  the 
thermometer  60 Fahrenheit,  Mr.  Kirw'an  found  the  weight  of 
this  air  to  be  to  that  of  common  air  as  eighty-four/  to  one  thou- 
fand  ; conlequently  it  u-as  about  twelve  times  as  light.  Its  Ipe- 
clfic  gravity  varies  very  much,  bccaufe  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
it  conltaully  of  the  fame  degree  of  purity.  That  which  is  ex- 
tra.Hed  from  vegetables  conliilns  the  carbonic  acid  and  oil, 
which  increafe  its  weipht.  The  levity  of  hydrogenous  gas  ha# 
caufed  certain  jdiilolbpliers  to  prelume  that  it  ought  to  arrive 
at  and  occupy  the  fnperior  part  of  our  atmofjihcre  ; and  upon 
this  fujjpofilion  the  inofl  brilliant  conjedlures  have  been  mad# 
rel'pcdling  the  influence  which  a llratum  of  this  gas,  predomi- 
nating over  the  reft  of  the  atmofphere,  ought  to  produce  in  me- 
teorology, 'I  hey  do  not  fecin,  however,  io  have  bee*  awai* 
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that  this  continual  Ibfs  of  matter  is  not  agreeable  to  the  wife 
o'-conomy  of  nature.  They  did  not  obfcrve  that  this  gas,  during 
its  afcent  in  the  air,  combines  with  other  bodies,  more  elpecially 
the  oxigene,  and  that  water  and  other  produdhs  are  the  rcl'ult ; 
the  knowledge  of  which  mult  neceilarily  lead  to  that  of  moft 
meteors.  The  theory  of  balloons,  or  acrollatic  machines,  is 
founded  on  this  levity  of  the  hydrogenous  gas,  or  inHammatory 
air.  See  Aekost.\tion. 

This  gas  exhibits  various  charadters,  according  to  its  degree 
of  purity,  and  the  nature  of  the  fubftances  which  arc  mixed 
with  it.  It  fddom  happens  that  it  can  be  produced  })ure. 
That  which  is  afforded  by  vegetables  contains  oil  and  the  car- 
bonic acid.  The  inflammable  air  of  marfhes  is  mixed  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  j and  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  decompofition  of  pyrites  fometimes  holds  ful- 
phur  in  folution.  The  colour  of  hydrogene,  when  let  on  fire, 
varies  according  to  its  mixtures.  One-third  of  the  air  of  the 
lungs,  mixed  with  the  inflammable  air  of  pit-coal,  affords  a flame 
of  a blue  colour;  inflammable  air,  mixed  nitrous  air,  affords  a 
green  colour;  the  vapour  of  ether  affords  a white  flame.  The 
various  mixtures  of  thefe  gafes,  and  the  degree  of  comprefllon 
to  which  they  are  fubjedfed,  when  exprelfed  out  of  an  aperture 
in  order  to  burn  them,  have,  in  the  hands  of  certain  operators, 
ntfbrded  very  agreeable  Illuminations,  well  deferving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  and  curious. 

This  kind  of  gas  poffeffes  the  property  of  diffolvlng  fulphur; 

. but  in  this  cafe  it  contradfs  a (linking  I'mell,  and  forms  hepatic 
qgas.  Mr.  Gengembre  })ut  fulphur  into  inverted  veffcls  filled 
with  hydrogenous  gas,  and  diffblvcd  it  by  means  of  the  burn- 
ing-glafs.  The  h}'drogenous  gas,  by  this  treatment,  obtained 
all  the  charadferiftlc  properties  of  hepatic  gas.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  gas  is  almoft  always  an  effeff  of  the  decompofition 
of  water;  for,  in  fadl,  the  alkaline  fulphures,  or  livers  of  ful- 
phur, do  not  emit  any  difagreeable  fmeli  while  they  are  diy  ; 
but  the  moment  they  are  moiftened,  an  abominable  fmell 

perceived,  and  the  lulphate  of  pot-afh,  or  vitriolated  tartar, 
begins  to  be  formed.  Thefe  phenomena  prove  that  the  water 
is  dccompofed  ; that  one  of  its  principles  unites  to  the  fulphur, 
and  volatilizes  it ; while  the  other  combines  with  the  alkali, 
aud  forms  a more  fixed  produdf. 

We  can  obtain  fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas  by  diffolving 
the  fulphures  or  hepars  by  acids ; and  thofe  acids  in  which  the 
oxigene  is  moft  adherent  difengage  the  greateft  quantity.  The 
muriatic  acid  produces  twice  as  much  as  the  fulphuric ; and 
♦hat  which  is  produced  by  this  laft,  burns  with  a blue  flame  • 
but  that  which  is  difengaged  by  the  muriatic  acid,  burns  with 
a yellowifh  white  flame.  Scheelc  has  taught  us  the  means  of 
obtaining  this  gas  in  great  abundance,  by  decompofing  arti- 
ficial pyrites,  formed  by  three  parts  of  iron  and  one  of  fulphur, 
to  which Jp'irit  of  vitriol  is  added.  The  natural  decompofition 
of  pyrites  in  thq  bowels  of  the  earth  alfo  produces  this  gas, 
which  efcapes  with  certain  waters,  and  communicates  virtues 
of  a particular  kind  to  them. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  concluding  this  account,  that  the  moft 
general  properties  of  thefe  gafes  are  : their  rendering  the  white 
metals  black ; their  being  improper  for  refpiration  ; their  im- 
parting a green  colour  to  fyrup  of  violets ; their  burning  with 
a light  blue  flame,  and  depofiting  fulphur  by  this  combuflion  ; 
their  mixing  with  the  oxigenous  gas  of  atmofpheric  air,  and ' 
forming  water ; at  the  fame  time  tfiat  the  fulphur,  before  held 
in  folution,  falls  down  : it  is  from  this  circumftance  that  ful- 
phur is  found  in  the  channels  of  hepatic  waters,  though  their 
analyfis  does  not  fhew  the  exiftcoce  of  an  atom  of  that  fub- 
fiance  held  in  folution  ; their  impregnating  water,  and  being 
fparingly  foluble  in  that  fluid ; while  heat  or  agitation  is  capa- 
ble of  diflipatlng  them  again.  It  is  obvious  alfo  that  the  air 
wliich  burns  at  the  lurface  of  certain  fprings,  and  forms  what 
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Is  known  by  the  name  of  hurning  fprings,  confifls  of  hydro* 
genous  gas  holding  phofphorus  in  folution.  This  gas  has  the- 
linell  of  putrid  fifli.  Several  fprings  of  this -kind  have  been- 
lately  difeovered.  The  ignes  fatui  which  glide  along  burying- 
grounds,  and  other  places,  are  alfo  phenomena  of  this  na 
ture. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Oxigenaus  Gas,  or  Vital  Air. 

Tin;  dilcovery  of  this  aeriform  or  gafeous  fubftance  wa 
made  by  the  ingenious  Db6lor  Prieftley,  in  Auguft  1774, 
Since  that  period  different  means  have  been  devifed  for  obtain- 
ing it  from  various  fubflances ; and  its  properties  have  ftiewi> 
that  it  is  a produ6lion  of  the  moft  intcrefting  nature  in  the 
knowledge  of  chcmi(b-y.  No  part  of  the  atmoTphere  exhibits, 
vital  air  in  its  greateft  degree  of  purity.  It  is  always  com- 
bined, mixed,  or  altered  by  other  I'ubftances.  This  air,  which 
is  the  moft  general  agent  in.  the  operations  of  nature,  exifts  in. 
combination  with  various  fubftances ; and  it  is  by  their  decom- 
pofitlon  that  it  may  be  extradfed  and  procured.  A metal  ex- 
pofed  to  the'  air  becomes  changed  ; and  thefe  changes  are  pro- 
duced only  by  the  combination  of  the  pure  air  with  the  metal 
itfelf.  Simple  dlllillation  of  fome  of  thefe  metals  thus  changed, 
or  oxides,  is  fulBcient  to  difengage  this  vital  air;  and  it  is,thei> 
obtained  in  a very  pure  ftate,  by  receiving  it  in  the  hydro- 
pneumatic  apparatus.  One  ounce  of  red  precipitate  affords 
about  a jiint  of  this  air, 

It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  sll  acids  have  vital  air  for 
their  bafe,  and  that  there  are  fome  of  them,  .which  yield  it 
eafily.  The  diftillallon  of  nitre  dccompofes  the  nitric  acid, 
when  about  twelve  hundred  cubic  inches  of  oxigenous  gas  arc. 
obtained  from  every  pound  of  the  fait.  The  nitric;  acid,  when 
diftilled  from  various  fubftances.  Is  decompofed,  and  its  con- 
ftituent  parts  can  be  obtained  in  a feparate  ftate.  It  was  dif- 
eovered by  Do£for  Prieftley,  Doftor  Ingenhoufz,  and  Mr.  Sen- 
nebier  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  that  vegetables  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun  emit  vital  air ;,  and  it  has  been  fince 
found  that  the  emiflion  of  this  air  is  in  proportion  to  the  vi- 
gour of  the  plant,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  light  which  is  throwi* 
upon  it,  and  that  the  direft  emiflion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  is 
not  neceffary  to  produce  this  aeriform  or  gafeous  dew;  it  i& 
fuilicient  that  the  plant  be  well  enlightened,  in  order  that  it 
may  tranfpire  pure  air.  M.  Chaptal  has  colle6lcd  the  air  ia 
abundance  from  a kind  of  mofs  which  covered  the  bottom  of  a 
veffel  filled  with  water,,  and  which  was  fo  well  defended  that 
the  fun  never  ftione  diretdly  upon.  it..  In  order  to  procure  the 
vital  air  which  is  difengaged  from  plants,  it  is  fuflicient  to  enr 
clofe  them  beneath  a glal's  vefl'cl  filled  with  water,  and  inverted! 
over  a tube  filled  with  the  fame  fl'uLcL  The  moment  the  plant 
Is  a£fed  on  by  the  fun,  fmall  bubbles  of  air  are  formed  on  its 
leaves,  which  detaching  themfelves  rife  to  the  upper  part  o£ 
the  vcflel,  and  difplace  the  liquid.  This  dew  of  vital  air  is  a; 
beneficial  gift  of  nature,  to  repair  Incefliintly  the  confumption. 
of  vital  air ; for  plants  abforb  atmofpherical  mephitis,  and 
emit  vital  air,  while  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  kept  alive  by 
vital  air,  and  emits  much  mephitis.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  labour  for  each  other. ; and 
that  by  this  admirable  recijirocity  of  fervices  the  almofphere  Is 
continually  repaired,  and  an  equilibrium  maintained  between 
the  conftituent  principles  by  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  necef- 
fary to  oblervc,  however,  that  the  influence  of  folar  light  is 
not  confined  to  the  produ6lion  of  vital  air  by  its  adtiori  upon, 
vegetables  alone;  but  that  it  has  alfo  the  fingular  properly  of 
decompofing  certain  fubftances,  and  difengaging  this  air  or 
gas.  If  a bottle  of  oxigenaled  muriatic  acid  be  expolcd  to  the 
fun,  it  fuffers  all  the  fuperabundant  oxigene  which  it  contained 
to  efcape,  and  paifes  to  the  ftate  of  ordinary  muriatic  acid. 
Jiut  the  fame  acid,,  expofed  to  the  fun  in  a bottle  wrapped  in 
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^ black  paper,  docs  not  futTer  any  change;  and,  when  heated  in 
* a dark  place,  is  even  reducible  into  gas  without  decompofition. 
f The  nitric  acid  likewife  affords  oxigepous  gas,  when  expofed 
f to  the  fun;  whereas  heat  alone  volatilizes  it  withotit  affording 
any  decompofition.  The  muriate,  or  marine  fait  of  filver, 
placet!  umler  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  foffers  oxigenous 
gas  to  efcape  from  it ; and  Mr.  Chaptal  has  obferved  that 
f red  precipitate  affords  oxigene  in  fiinilar  cafes,  and  that  it  be- 
t conies  black  in  no  very  lung  i'pace  of  time.  Oxigenous  gas 
y may  likewife  lie  obtained  by  difengaging  it.  from  its  bafes  by 
; means  of  the  fulphuric  acid.  The  procefs  to  which  the  above 
')  ingenious  chemift  gives  a preference,  on  account  of  its  fim- 
.1  plicity,  is  the  following ; He  takes  a fmall  apothecary’s  jihial, 
(1  into  which  he  puts  one  or  two  ounces  of  manganefe,  and 
n pours  thereon  a fufficient  quantity  of  llilphuric  acid  to  form  a 
:s  liquid  palte.  He  afterwai'ds  fits  a cork  to  the  opening  of  the 
iji  bottle,  with  a hole  through  it,  into  which  is  inferted  a recuiwed 
M tube ; one  of  whofe  extremities  enters  the  bottle,  wliile  the 
other  is  placed  unde'r  the  fhelf  of  the  pneumato-chemical  appa- 
y ratus.  When  the  apparatus  is  thus  difpofed,  he  prefents  a fmall 
ij  coal  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle,  and  oxigenous  gas  is  very 
■ i'  foon  difengaged.  The  manganefe  which  was  employed  in  thefe 
experiments  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Chaptal  at  St.  Jean  de  Gar- 
donnenque;  It  yields-  its  oxigene  with  Inch  facility,  that  no- 
? thing  more  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofc  than  to  Incorporate 
. it  with  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  gas  is  not  perceptibly  mixed 
i with  nitrigenous  gas  (or  phlogifticated  air)  ; an^d  the  firff 
' bubble  is  as  pure  as  thofe  that  are  produced  at  laft. 
f.  It  is  a faft  pretty  well  known  that  oxigenous  gas  exhibits 
certain  properties,  according  to  its  degrees  of  purity;  and  that 
•i  thele  depend  in  general  upon  the  fubllances  which  afford  it. 
■d  'I  hat  which  is  obtained  fi'om  the  mercurial  oxides  almoft  al- 
( ways  holds  a fmall  (piantlty  of  mercuiy  in  folution.  It  has 
been  obferved,  by  the  chemift  whom  we  have  juft  mentioned, 

I to  have  produced  a I’peedy  falivation  on  two  perlbns  who  ufed 
it  for  diforders  of  the  lungs.  In  confequence  of  which  he  filled 
bottles  with  this  gas  and  expofed  them  to  an  Intenfe  cold,  when 
the  fidcs  became  obfeured  with  a ftratum  of  mercurial  oxide, 
in  a ftate  of  extreme  divifion.  He  alfia  feveral  times  heated  the 

f.  , , , ^ 

f bath,  over  which  this  gas  wascaufed  to  pa.ls;  and  obtained, 

' at  two  dificrent  times,  a yellow  precipitate  in  the  bottle  in 
which  he  had  received  the  gas.  This  gas  when  extrabled  from 
plants  is  not  ei]naliy  jnire  with  that  afiovded  by  the  metaliic 
oxides;  but  frtim  whatever  fubftanccs  it  is  obtained,  its  ge- 
neral properties  are  the  following : It  is  more  ponderous  than 
the  air  of  the  atmotphere;  the  cuVk:  foot  of  atmofpherical  air 
only  weighing  feven  hundred  and  twenty  grains,  while  the 
cubic  foot  of  pure  air  weighs  feven  hundred  and  fixty-fivc. 
According  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Kinvan,  its  weight  is  to 
that  of  common  air  as  eleven  hundred  and  three  to  one  thou- 
fand.  One  hundred  and  fixteen  inches  of  this  air  weighed  59.09 
grains  ; one  hundred  and  fixteen  inches  of  common  air  weighed 
,35.58  grains  at  the  tcmptralurc  of  fifty-five  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  twenty-eight  inches  of  prellure.  One  hundred  jiarts 
of  common  air  weiglicd  forty-fix,  and  one  hundred  parts  of 
vital  air  fifty  grain.s. 

This  air  or  gas  is  the  only  Huid  jiroper  for  combuftion;  and 
this  acknowledged  truth  caided  the  celebrated  Schcelc  to  give  it 
the  name  of  yiir  of  Fi  e. 

As  the  modern  doctrine  of  combuftion  is  of  confiderablc  im- 
portance in  the  fcience  of  chemiftry,  it  may  not  be  Improper 
to  give  fome  account  oT  its  Introdndtion.  It  is  in  this  place 
however  exceedingly  ditlicult  to  give  a good  definition  of  com- 
huftion  ; for  it  is  not  one,  but  a number  of  phenomena  which 
combuftiUe  bodies  olfer  to  our  obfervation,  when  they  arc  hcatc'd 
and  expofed  ^o  the  ablion  of  the  air.  The  chief  of  them  arc 
heat,  motion,  tlamc,  rcdnels,  and  the  change  of  the  nature  of 
Voi,.  II. 


the  fubftance  that,is  burnt.  There  are  many  varieties  among 
comhuftible  bodies ; for  fome  of  them  burn  briftdy,  and  afford 
a brilliant  flame,  fuch  as  oils,  wood,  refinous  and  bituminous 
fubftances,  &c. : others  burn  away  without  jircducing  a difeern- 
ible  flame ; as  for  inftance  many  of  the  metals,  and  charcoal 
which  has  been  properly  prepared  : others  again  are  confumed 
by  a flow  motion,  fcarce  obfervable,  almoft  without  feeming  to 
be  on  fire,  but  always  with  a degree  of  heat ; — fuch  is  the 
combuftion  of  fome  metallic  fubftances.  ■ Combuftion,  however* 
takes  place  equally  in  all  thefe  inftances  ; and  the  body  which 
has  been  once  burnt  in  any  of  thefe  ways  is  no  longer  fufeep- 
tible  of  inflammation.  The  refidue  is  always  heavier  than 
the  cornbuftible  body.  This  may  be  eafily  proved  .to  be  the 
cafe  with  fixed  cornbuftible  bodies.  But  thofe  of  which  the 
inflammable  matter  is  of  a volatile  natui’e  burn  with  more, 
rapidity  than  the  former,  and  their  fixed  refidue  wants  much 
of  the  original  weight.  From  this  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
that  tFefe  laft  lole  much  of  their  weight  in  burning ; but  it  is 
only  a I'ceming  lol's  they  fuffer;  and  there  are  no  cornbuftible 
bodies  of  which  the  refidues  are  not  heavier  than  before  com- 
buftion. For  what  remains  fixed  on  fuch  cccafions  is  not  the 
only  refidue  of  the  combultibTe  body ; a confiderable  part  of 
volatile  combuftlble  bodies  is  converted  into  elaftic  fluids,  which 
afeend  and  are  diftufed  through  the  atmofphere  ; and  were  we 
to  fuppol’c  that  thefe  leave  no  other  refidue  but  what  appears 
after  their  combuftion  on  the  fpot,  or  in  the  veffel  where  they 
were  burnt,  we  mull  believe,  what  is  impoffible,  that  they  afford 
no  refidue.  Ether  and  Ipirit  of  wine  burn  away  without  leav- 
ing the  fmalleft  particle ; but  the  fubftance  into  which  they  are 
converted  is  volatilized  and  difl’ufed  through  the  atmofphere. 
When  means  are  entployed  to  collect  it,  it  is  fotind  to  poflefs 
more  gravity  than  the  cornbuftible  body  from  which  it  wa.s 
produced.  For  we  have  feen  that  Mr.  Lavoificr,  by  burning 
ftxtecn  ounces  of  highly  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  under  a chim- 
ney adapted  to  the  worm-pipe  of  a Itill,  obtained  eigiitceii 
ounces  of  water  as  the  produci  of  that  combuftion.  Oils, 
refins,  and  many  other  boelies,  prefent  the  fame  phenomenon. 
Thus,  the  cinders  of  burnt  wood  are  not  the  whole  of  the  re  - 
fidue which  it  aflbrds ; the  reft  afeends  in  the  air : one  part, 
not  being  thoroughly  burnt,  becomes  foot ; and  the  other  mi.x- 
ing  with  the  atmofphere,  is  condenfed  into  water,  or  depofits 
in  it  fome  other  nialtic  fluids.  It  is  therefore  an  eftablilhed 
truth  in  chemiftry,  that  all  cornbuftible  bodies  acquire  addi- 
tional weight  by  being  burnt.  But  in  order  to  underftand  how 
this  addition  of  weight  is  acquired,  it  is  necefl'arv'  to  attend  to 
another  of  the  phenomena  of  combuftion.  This  ])rocefs  can  never 
take  place  without  the  helji  of  air  ; it  is  therefore  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  puiityand  the  quantity  of  that  fluid.  Ever  fine* 
the  difeoveries  of  Boyle  and  Hales,  philofophers  have  been  llruck 
with  this  fail,  and  have  propofod  a variety  of  hypothefes  to  ex- 
plain it.  By  Doftor  Boerhaave  it  was  thought  that  air  contri- 
buted to  combuftion  by  operating  on  the  furiaces  of  cornbuftible 
bodies,  fo  as  to  feparatc  or  refolve  them  into  their  comj.'dnent 
particles;  hut  this  hy[:olhdls  did  not  exj'lain  why  the  lame  air 
could  not  al\vay.«  promote  combuftion.  Mr.  Morveau  however 
fuppofed  this  lallfablto  depend  (m  the  extraordinary  rarofadtion 
of  the  air  by  heat ; in  confequence  of  which,  it  acquired  Inch  claf- 
tii:ity  as  to  j;revent  the  combullion  of  inflamed  bodies  by  for-' 
cihle  comprcilion.  The  fine.  ex]>erimcnts  of  Mr.  I.avoificr  on 
the  oxidation  or  calcination  of  metals  with  determinate  quan- 
tities of  air,  have  however  llifliciently  proval,  that  fo  much 
air  is  abibrbed  during  calcination,  that  the  oxTded  or  calcined 
metal  acquires  precifely  that  quantity  of  weight  which  the  air 
lolcs  during  this  procefs ; and  that  the  portion  of  air  ahforbed 
adlually  remains  in  the  mclallic  oxide,  as  the  oxides  of  mercury 
may  he  reduced  merely  by  expelling  that  fluid.  This  excellent 
chemift  was  led  by  uliicr  I'udls  ftill  farther.  He  obfeiTcd,  as  liati 
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betcjrc  been  clone  bv  Doiflor  rrlefiley,  that  the  air  which  remains 
after  the  proceCs  of  calcination  or  combuftion,  can  no  longer 
ferve  to  promote  the  new  procclTes  of  the  fame  kind  ; that  It 
extlnguilhofl  llame,  futtocates  animals,  and,  in  fliort,  has  ac- 
rjuirecl  a ditferent  nature.  He  alio  found  that  its  diminution 
was  exaftly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  abforbed  by  the  coin- 
buftiblc  body.  On  the  contrarc',  air  extracted  from  metallic 
oxides  has  been  found  three  or  four  times  purer  than  atmo- 
Ipheric  air;  and  that  It  not  only  promotes  combultion,  but 
even  renders  it  much  more  rapid.  A given  quantity  of  the 
former  will  ferve  for  the  in!lamm.ation  and  total  combuftion  of 
three  or  four  times  that  quantity  of  matter  which  may  be 
confnmed  by  the  helj)  of  the  fame  portion  of  the  latter. 
From  thus  obferving  that  air  is  ablblntelv  iiecelfary  to  com- 
buftion, and  that  ])art  of  the  air  necelliiry  to-  the  calcination 
of  metals  remains  in  the  calcts,  this  philqfophcr  was  at  ftrft 
led  to  think,  that  combuftion  confilted  in  the  abforption  of 
pure  air  by  the  combultlble  body.  Abftrafiing  the  water  and 
vapours  contained  in  atmofpheric  air,  he  conlidered  the  fub- 
ftance  that  remained  as  a compound  of  two  very  diflei-ent  elaftic 
fluids.  (,)ne  ot  thele,  which  is  the  only  genuine  air,  and  which 
promotes  combuftion  by  precipitating  itl'elf  into  the  combnf- 
tlble  body,  and  uniting  with  it.  Is  vital  air.  It  generally 
compofes  a fourth  .part  of  the  atmofphere,  and  foinctimes 
even  a third  part,  when  it  is  in  its  purell  ftate.  I’lie  other  ftuid 
is  deleterious  to  animals,  and  extin^uifl’.es  flame ; and  it  con- 
ltitute,s  three-fourths  or  two-thirds  ot  the  atmofphere  ; it  was 
at  firlt  denominated  mephitic  air.  When  a combuftible  bodv  is 
expofed  to  the  air  and  kindled,  a portion  of  the  viial  air  in  the 
atmofphere  becomes  fixed  in  that  body,  and  its  combuTtion 
continues  till  It  has  abforbed  all  the  vital  air  immediately 
around  it.  The  refidue  of  the  air,,  after  it  Iws  loft  this  pure 
vital  part,  can  no  lunger  contribute  to  combuftion  ; but  it  ac- 
quires this  power  on  being  again  c|ualified  with  a due  quantity 
of  pure  air  extrafted  from  nitre  or  a metallic  oxide,  hlr.  La- 
vuilicr  ])ropoftd  this  elegant  theoi-}'-  in  1776-7,  which  I'cemed 
to  explain  all  the  phenoMicna  of  combuftion  ; it  accounted  for 
the  additional  weight  accpilrcd  by  metallic  oxides  or  c;llces,  and 
the  extind-tion  of  flaine  by  air  that  has  been  already  employed 
in  combuftion.  Hu'vc^'cr,  after  profeciiting  his  experiments 
on  this  fuiijei'-t  ftill  further,  this  ingeniou.s  chemllt  has  thought 
proi)cr  to  modify  and  enlarge  it  by  new  obferv.-ltions.  The  bright 
flame  which  is  obfeiwed  on  immerfmg  a birrnlng  Iwly  in  vital  air, 
or  on  ])Ouring  that  ftuid  on  the  Ic.rfacc  of  a flaming  fubftance 
{which  may  be  done  by  means  o(  an  ingenious  machine  of  his 
invention),  made  him  defiruus  of  knowing  whcn(te  it  proceeded, 
and  whether,  according  to  the  theory  of  Stahl,  it  were  owing  to 
the  dii'engagement  of  phlogifton.  lie  inquired  into  this  with  the 
more  attention,  becaufe  the  celebrated  Macquer  had  Itill  per- 
fifted,  notwithitanding difeoveries,  in  maintaining  the  phlo- 
giftic  theory,  and  had  laboured  to  reconcile  hi.<:  theory  with 
that  of  the  father  of  philofophical  chemiftr)'.  Macquer  was 
of  opinion,  that  |)ure  air  became  fixed  in  combuftible  bodies 
in  confequence  of  their  phlogifton  being  difengaged  ; and  that 
pure  air  and  j)hlogifton  were  reciprocally  precipitated ; the  one 
from  the  utmufphcrc  into  the  combuftible  b<xly,  the  other  from 
fhat  body  into  the  atmofphere  : in  every  jirocefs  of  combuftion 
jnire  air  extricated  j)hlogifton  into  a ftate  of  liberty,  and 
airumed  its  place ; and  in  the  reduftioii  of  metal.s,  jihloglfton 
difengaged  jnire  air,  and  occupied  the  room  which  It  had  for- 
merly pofl'elfcd.  Mr.  Lavoifier  however,  from  remarking  that 
the  bright  fparkling  llame  before  mentioned,  which  utTords 
the  ftrongeft  indication  of  the  ])rcfence  of  light  or  the  matter 
ot  fire  in  a ftate  ot  activity,  feems  rather  to  I'urround  the  ex- 
terior part  of't'ie  body  in  combuftion,  than  to  j)roceed,as  if  it 
were  difengaged  from  It, — has  been  led  to  think  that  light 
aiiU  heat  are  leparated  from  vital  air,  in  proportion  as  it  is 


abforbed  by  the  body  in  combuftion ; and  that  vital  air,  like 
all  other  aeriform  fluids,  is  a compound,  confifting  of  a cer- 
tain principle  ful'ccptible  of  folidity,  and  of  fire  or  the  matter 
of  heat ; that  lo  its  jJofVdllng  the  latter  it  owes  its  ftate  of 
elaftic  liuidity;  and  that,  being  decompofed  in  combuftion,  its 
fixed,  folid  principle,  by  entering  into  combination  with  the 
combuftible  body,  increaf'es  its  weight  and  changes  its  nature  ; 
while  the  caloric  or  matter  of  fire  that  it  contains  is  dif- 
('figaged  under  the  form  of  light  and  heat.  It  feems  therefore, 
that  the  modern  doifhine  of  comhuftioii  has  beftov.’cd  on  vital 
air  what  Stahl  attributed  to  phlogiflon.  If  combuftion  confift 
ill  the  ditengagement  of  fire,  it  is  air,  not  the  comhuliihlc 
body,  which  burns.  With  rel'pett  to  the  principle  which,  in 
combination  with  the  matter  of  fire,  conftitutes  pure  or  vital 
air,  Mr.  Lavoifier,  though  perhaps  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
its  nature,  yet  as  it  is  known  to  form  acids  by  entering  into 
combination  with  combuftifile  fnbftances,  has  conferred  on  it  s 
the  name  of  the  oxigaious  principle.  * 

But  in  order  to  put  the  nature  of  this  air  or  gas  in  a ftill  ^ 

more  clear  point  of  view,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  lay  down  the  4 

four  following  principles,  as  inconteftable  refults  ot  all  the  | 

known  faffs,  on  this  fubjeff  ; ^ 

1 . I'hat  combuftion  never  takes  place  without  vital  air,  or  ) 

oxigenous  gas.  2.  That  in  every  comb:?ftion  there  is  an  ab-  j 

fonption  of  vital  air,  or  oxigenons  gas.  3.  That  there  is  an  s.; 

augmentation  of  weight  in  the  produfbs  of  combultion  equal  { 

to  the  weight  of  the  vital  air  or  gas  abforbed  ; and  4.  That  y 

in  all  cafes  of  combuftion  there  i.-=n  difengagement  of  heat  and  ; 

light.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  firft  of  thofe  propofitions  | 

is  a ftrict  truth  ; as  hydrogenous  gas  does  not  burn  alone,  with-  ; 

out  the  atfiliance  of  oxigene ; and  as  all  combuftion  ceafes  the 
moment  that  oxigenous  gas  is  taken  away,  or  is  by  any  means 
wanting.  The  fecond  principle  alfo  contains  a truth  no  Ids 
obvious  or  general.  For  if  certain  bodies,  fuch  as  phufphorus, 
fulphur,  hic.  be  burned  in  very  pure  oxigenous  gas,  it  is  ab- 
forbed to  the  laft  ])article  ; and  when  the  combuftion  is  efll*ied 
in  a mixture  of  ditferent  airs  or  gafes,  the  oxigene  alone  ii  : 
abforbed,  and  the  others  continue  unaltered.  In  the  llower 
combuftlons,  llkcwife,  fuch  as  the  rancidity  of  oils,  and  the  • 
oxidation  of  metals,  there  is  ccpially  an  ablbrprion  of  oxigene, 
as  may  fatisfafforily  be  fticwn  by  confining  thefe  bodies  in  a 
.determinate  mafs  or  quantity  of  air. 

Although  the  third  princii)lc  be  equally  certain  with  the 
preceding,  it  probably  rcipiires  more  explanation  ; fur  this  pur- 
jx)fe  it  may  therefore  be  necellary  to  diftinguifti  thofe  com- 
biiftinns  whole  refult,  refidue,  and  puKlnfl  are  fixed,  from 
thofe  which  alf'urd  volatile  and  fugacious  fubftances.  In  the  ' 
firft  cal'e  the  oxigenous  gas  quietly  combines  with  the  body ; 
and  by  weighing  the  fame  body  the  moment  the  combuftion  has 
comjiletely  taken  place,  it  is  eafily  afeertained  whether  the  in- 
creafein  weight  be  proportujned  to  the  oxigene  abforbed.  Ihis 
happens  in  all  the  calcs  wherein  the  metals  are  oxided,  or  oils 
rendered  rancid ; and  in  the  prodndfion  of  certain  acids,  fuch 
as  the  phofiihoric,  the  fulphuric.  Sec.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  it  « 
more  dillicult  to  weigh  all  the  refults  of  the  combuftion,  ami 
confequently  to  afeertain  whether  the  augmentation  in  weight 
be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  air  ablorbed.  Never- 
thelefs,  if  the  combuftion*  be  made  in  inverted  vellels,  and 
the  whole  of  the  pnxludfs  be  colledfcd,  it  will  be  found  that 
their  augmentation  ut  weight  is  Ibii^ly  equal  to  that  of  the 
air,  which  has  been  taken  up  or  abforbed  during  the  time 
of  the  combuftion. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fourth  principle,  it  Is  that,  the  apjdi-- 
cations  of  which  are  the  moll  intereftiiig  to  be  known  and  per- 
fedlly  umlcrllood.  In  moll  combuftions,  the  oxigenous  gas 
becomes  fixed  and  concrete.  It  therefore  abandons  the  caforw; 
which  maintained  it  in  tlte  aeriform  ftate  3 and  this  caloric  ba- 
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ing  (ct  at  liberty,  produces  heat,  and  endeavours  to  combine  it- 
felt"  with  the  fubliances  nearcll  at  hand,  or  which  lurrouiid  it. 
The  difengagement  of  heat  is  therefure  a conflant  efte6\  in  all 
the  cafes  wherein  vital  air  is  tixed  in  bodies ; and  it  follows, 
from  this  principle,  that  heat  is  molt  eminently  relidcnt  in  the 
oxigenous  gas  which  maintains  combuftion ; that  the  more 
oxigene  is  abl'orbed  in  a given  time,  the  itronger  will  be  the 
heat ; that  the  only  method  of  producing  a violent  heat  con- 
IHts  in  burning  bodies  in  the  jnirelt  air  j that  fire  and  heat 
imifl  be  more  intenfe  In  proportion  as  the  air  is  more  con- 
denfedj  and,  that  currents  of  air  are  neceliiiry  to  maintain  and 
expedite  combuftion.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  theory 
©t  the  eft'efts  of  the  c)  linder  lamps  is  founded  : the  current  of 
air,  which  is  renewed  through  the  tube,  fuppiies  frelh  air  every 
inftantj  and  by  continually  applying  a new  quantity  of  oxi- 
genous  gas  to  the  flame,  a heat  is  produced  fulHcient  to  ignite 
and  deftroy  the  fmoke.  It  is  likewife  on  the  fame  principle 
that  we  explain  the  great  difl'erence  that  exifts  between  heat 
jTToiiuced  by  a flow  combuftion,  and  that  which  is  afturded  by 
a rapid  combuftion.  In  the  latter  cale  the  fame  quantity  of 
heat  and  light  is  produced  in  a fecond,  which  might  have 
been  produced  in  the  other  cafe  in  a much  longer  time. 
The  phenomena  of  combuftion,  by  means  of  -oxigenous  gas, 
depend  likewile  upon  the  fame  laws.  I’rofeftbr  Lichtenber- 
ger,  of  Gottingen,  foldered  the  blade  of  a knife  to  a watch 
fpring  by  means  of  oxigenous  gas;  and  Mr.  Lavoilier  and 
Erhmann  have  fubjefted  almoft  all  the  known  bodies  to  the 
aftion  of  fire  maintained  by  oxigenous  gas  alone ; and  have 
produced  efte£Is  which  the  buniing-glafs  could  not  have  ef- 
fcifted. 

Doeftor  JngCnhoufz  has  fliown,  that  if  an  iron  wire  be  bent 
into  a Ipiral  form,  and  any  combuftible  lubftance  whatever  be 
fixed  to  one  of  its  ej^ls,  and  let  on  lire,  the  wire  will  itfelf 
be  ftifed  by  plunging  it  into  oxigenous  gas.  JMr.  Forfter, 
<)l  Gottingen,  alfo  found  that  the  light  of  glow-w^onns  w'as 
fo  beautiful  and  bright  in  oxigenous  gas,  that  one  fingle  infetl 
■was  fullicient  to  aftbrd  light  to  read  a work,  printed  in  a very 
fniall  type. 

It  may  be  proper  alfo  to  diftinguifli  three  ftates  in  the  very 
att  of  combuftion — ignition,  injl aminatioii,  and  Jctonalion. 

Ignition  takes  place  when  the  combuftible  body  is  not  in  the 
aeriform  ftate,  nor  fufceptible  of  alfuming  that  ftate  by  the  (im- 
ple  beat  of  combuftion.  This  is  evident  w'hcn  charcoal  which 
lias  been  well  prepared  is  burned. 

Injlammaiion  is  produced  when  the  combuftible  body  is  pre- 
fented  to  oxigenoas  gas,  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas  : the  refult 
is  flame  ; and  the  flame  is  more  confiderable,  in  projiortion  as 
the  combuftible  body  is  more  volatile.  The  flame  of  a candle  is 
only  kept  up  by  the.volatilization  of  the  wax,  or  tallow,  which  Is 
continually  effected  by  the  heat  of  the  combuftion,  or  burning. 

Detonation  is  a fpeedy  and  rapid  inflammation,  which  occa- 
fions  a noife  by  the  inftantaneous  formation  of  a vacuum. 
Moft  detonations  are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  hydrogenous 
gas,  as  has  been  proved  fome  time  ago  by  Air.  Chaptal.  It  has 
alfo  been  fince  dcmonltratcd,  that  the  jmxluft  of  the  rapid  coni'^ 
buftion  of  thefe  two  gafes  is  water.  Very  llrong  detonations 
may  be  produced  by  burning  a mixture  of  one  part  of  oxigenous 
gas  with  two  of  hydrogene ; and  the  efle6l  may  be  rendered 
llill  more  terrible,  by  caufing  the  mixture  to  pafs  through  I'oap- 
water,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  bubbles  which  are  colleitted  mi 
the  furface  of  the  fluid.  Chemiftry  prefents  fevcral  cafes  in 
which  the  detonation  arifes  from  the  fudden  formation  of  fome 
gafeous  fubftances,  fuch  as  that  which  isiirodiiccd  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  gun{)owder;  for  in  this  cafe  there  is  a fudden  pio- 
dnftion  of  carbonic  acid,  of  nitrogenc  gas,  &:c.  '’i’he  jiroduc- 
tion  or  inftantaneous  creation  of  any  gas  whatever,  mul't  occa- 
fion  a fliock  or  agitation  in  the  attnolphere,  which  ncceilarily 
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produces  an  explofion  ; the  effeft  of  thele  exploflons  Increafe.*, 
and  becomes  ftronger,  from  the  oppofition  of  any  obftacles  to 
the  efcajie  of  the  gas  or  air. 

It  is  alfo  a fa<St  at  prefent  verj'-  well  afeertained,  that  oxi- 
genous gas  Is  the  only  gas  proper  for  refpiration ; and  it  is  this 
moft  valuable  property  which  has  intitled  it  to  the  name  of  vital 
air.  See  Respir.ition. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Azotic  or  Nitrogaie  Gas. 

Tii.\t  air  which  has  ferved  the  purpofes  of  combuftion  and 
refpiration  is  no  longer  proper  for  thofe  ufes,  is  a fa6l  that  has 
been  long  afeertained;  and  the  air  thus  corrupted  has  been  dif- 
tlnguiflied  by  the  names  of  Pblogi/licated  Air,  Megbitijal  Air, 
Atniojphcrical  Mephitis,  &c.  But  in  the  new  nomenclature  of 
Chemiftry  it  is  denominated  Azotic  Gas ; and  Air.  Chaptal  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Nitrogine  Gas,  which  is  probably  flill  more 
pro])er. 

This  gas,  w-hich  Is  the  refldue  of  combuftion, or  refpiration,  i.s 
always  mixed  with  a Imall  quantity  of  vital  air  and  carbonic 
acid,  which  muft  be  removed  in  order  to  have  the  azotic  or  ni  ■ 
trogene  gas  In  a ftate  of  purity.  There  are  feveral  methods 
which  may  be  ufed  to  obtain  this  gas,  in  a very  pure  ftate.  It 
has  been  propofed  by  Air.  Scheele  to  obtain  this  air  by  ex- 
pofmg  fulphure  of  alkali,  or  liver  of  fuljihur,  in  a veftel  tilled 
with  atmofpherical  air,  a.s  the  vital  air  on  being  completely  ab- 
forbed  leaves  the  nitrogene  gas  pure.  By  expofmg,  in  atmo- 
fpheric  air  over  mercury,  a mixture  of  iron  and  fulphur,  kneaded 
together  with  water,  Air.  KIrwan  obtained  azotic  or  nitrogene 
gaS  fo  pure,  that  it  fuffered  no  diminution  by  nitrous  gas.  lie 
deprived  it  of  all  humidity,  by  fuccellively  introducing  dried 
blotting-paper  into  the  velfel  which  contained  it.  Ca're  muft 
be  taken  to  withdraw  this  air  in  time  from  the  pafte  which  affords 
it ; otherwife  it  will  be  mixed  with  h3'drogene  or  inflammable 
ga.-;,  which  is  afterwards  difengaged.  When  b)"  any  mean.', 
fuch  as  the  oxidation  of  metals,  the  rancidity  of  oils,  the  com- 
bnftion  of  phofphorus,  &:c.  the  vital  air  of  the  atmofphere  is 
abl'orbed,  the  refldue  Is  azotic  or  nitrogene  gas.  All  thefe 
procclfes  afl'ord  methods  of  greater  or  lefs  accuracy  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  proportions  of  vital  air  and  azotic  or  nitrogane 
gas  in  the  compofltion  of  the  atmofphere. 

It  has  alfo  been  found  that  this  mephitis  can  be  prociired  b}'^ 
treating  mufcular  flefli,  or  the  well-walbcd  fibrous  part  of 
blood,  with  nitric  acid  in  a proper  machine  or  apparatus.  But 
it  muft  be  carefully  obfeived  that  thefe  animal  matters  ought 
to  be  frelh  5 for,  if  they  have  begun  to  be  changed  by  the  pu- 
trid ferintntation,  they  afl'ord  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  hy- 
drogene gas.  This  gas  has  been  found  to  be  improjier  for 
refpiration  and  combuftion  ; but  plants  can  live  and  vegetate 
freely  In  it ; and  it  mixes  with  the  other  airs,  without  com- 
bining with  them ; but  is  lighter  than  the  atmofpheric  air. 
dbe' barometer  ftanding  at  30.46,  and  Fahrenheit’s  thermome- 
ter at  60  : the  weight  of  nitrogene  gas  has  been  determined  to 
be  to  that  of  common  air  as  nine  hundred  and  eighty-live  to 
one  thoufand.  When  mixed  with  vital  air,  in  the  proportion 
of  72  to  28,  it  conllitutcs  our  atmofphere.  '"I’he  other  princi- 
ples v/hich  analyfis  has  demonftrated  in  the  atmolphere,  are 
only  accidental,  and  b)'  no  means  eftential  to  it.  I.mI  in  order 
to  give  a more  perfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  azotic  or  nitro- 
gene ga.s,  it  may  be  necelfar}’^  to  mention  a few  of  Its  proper- 
ties. h'rom  its  being  fomewhat  lighter  than  common  air,  it 
occupies  the  upper  part  ol  rooms  in  which  the  air  has  been 
altered  by  combuftion  or  refpiration.  But  though  fo  noxious 
to  inimals  in  the  ftate  of  elal'tic  fluidity,  the  azotic  principle, 
its  l.iafe,  is  one'  of  the  component  princi|)les  of  animal  bodies  ; 
from  which  if  may  be  extracted  in  great  abundance.  It  i.s  likewil'e 
one  of  the  contUtuent  parts  of  anmioniac  or  volatile  alkali,  and 
of  the  nitric  add,  It  appears  to  be  abl'orbed  by  vegetabbss. 
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«nd  perhaps  nlfo  bj  animals.  It  is  highly  probable  too  that  the 
fame  principle  enters  into  the  oompofition  of  all  alkaline  bodies, 
and  may  be  contidered  as  a genuine  iilkaligawjis  principle,  in 
oppofition  to  thcbafe  of  vital  air,  to  which  the  name  of  the  oxi- 
gaioiis  pi  inciple  has  been  given. 

Sect.  V.  Of  At',npjpherical  Air. 

A VERY  flight  knowledge  of  Chemiflry  will  inform  us  that 
the  gnfeous  fubflances  which  have  been  treated  of  feldom  exifl; 
alone  and  infulated ; but  that  nature  jmefents  them  every  where 
■to  our  obfervatiou  in  a flate  of  mixture  or  of  combination.  In 
the  firtt  cafe  thele  gafes  }>referve  the  aeriform  ftate ; in  the 
fecond  they  for  the  moll:  part  form  fixed  and  folid  bodies.  Na- 
ture, in  her  feveral  daa6mpoiitions,  reduces  almofl;  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  bodies  into  gas ; and  thefe  new  fubflances  unite  toge- 
ther, combine,  and  from  thence  refult  compounds  of  confider- 
able  Cmplicity  in  their  principles,  but  which  become  compli- 
cated by  fubfequent  mixtures  and  combinations.  The  mix- 
ture of  about  feventy-two  parts  of  azotic  or  nitrpgene  gas,  and 
twenty-eight  of  oxigene,  forms  the  fluid  mafs  in  which  we  live. 
Thefe  two  princi})les  are  fo  well  mixed,  and  each  of  them  is  fo 
jiecellar}'^  to  the  fupport  of  the  various  fundlions  of  individuals 
which  live  or  vegetate  upon  the  globe,  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  found  feparate  and  diflinfl  from  one  another.  But  the 
proportion  of  thefe  two  gafes  is  fubjeft  to  variation  in  the  mix- 
ture which  forms  the  atmofphere  : this  difference  however  de- 
pends only  upon  local  caufes  ; and  the  mofl  general  proportion 
is  that  which  has  been  mentioned  above.  The  properties  which 
form  the  chara6Ieriflic  of  vital  air  are  modified  by  thofe  of 
azotic  or  nitrogenc  gas,  and  thefe  modifications  would  feem  to 
be  elfentially  necefl'ary ; for  if  vital  air  in  its  flate  of  purity 
were  to  be  conflantly  refpired,  it  would  quickly  confume  and 
deflroy  life ; this  pure  air  is  therefore  no  more  iuitable  to  our 
■exiftence  than  diftilled  water.  Nature  feems  not  to  have  de- 
figned  us  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  principles  in  their  greatefl  degree 
of  perfeilion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  atmofpherical  air  is 
elevated  feveral  leagues  above  our  heads,  and  that  it  fills  the 
deepeft  fubterrancous  cavities.  It  is  invifible,  infipid,  inodor- 
ous, ponderous,  elaltic,  &c.  This  was  the  only  gafeous  fubftance 
known  before  the  prefent  aera  of  chemical  fcience ; for  the  in- 
finite gradations  of  all  the  invifible  fluids  which  prefented 
themfelves  to  the  obfervation  of  philofophers  were  con- 
flantly attributed  to  different  modifications  of  this  air.  See 
Aerology. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Formation  of  Water. 

This  fluid  was  confidcred  by  the  ancient  chemifls  as  an  ele- 
mentary principle : and  even  when  the  accuracy  of  moilern  ex- 
periments had  compelled  chemifls  to  clafs  it  among  compound 
f ubflances,  a degree  of  refiftancc  and  oppofition  was  made  to  it, 
which  was  not  manifefled  when  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  other 
matters  reputed  to  be  elementary,  became  fubjeft  to  fimilar  re- 
volutions. From  the  mofl  careful  examination  of  the  dilferertt 
experiments,  it  would  feem,  however,  that  the  analyfis  of  water 
is  eijually  ftri£t  with  that  of  the  air."  Water  is  decompofed  by 
feveral  ])rocefl'cs3  it  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  oxigene 
and  hydrogene  j and  we  find  that  all  the  ])henomena  of  nature 
and  art  confpire  to  jirove  the  fame  truth  ; therefore  nothing  more 
can  furely  be  recpiired  to  afford  an  abfolutc  certainty  relpciSling 
the  fa£l.  It  is  obvious  that  this  fluid  is  contained  in  different 
bodies  in  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  ; it  may  therefore  be  confi- 
dcred in  two  ftales,  viz.  cither  in  a flate  of  fiinple  mixture,  or 
in  a flate  of  combination.  Jn  the  firfl  cafe,  it  renders  bodies 
humid,  is  perceptilile  to  the  eye,  and  may  be  difengaged  with 
the  greatefl  facility.  In  the  fecond,  it  exhibits  no  charadter  j 
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which  plainly  fliews  that  It  Is  in  a flate  of  mixture.  It  exiflsj 
in  this  form  in  cryftals,  falts,  plants.  See.  When  water  exifls, 
in  a flate  of  combination  in  bodies,  it  concurs  in  imparting  to 
them  hardnefs  and  tranfparency.  Salts,  and  mofl  ftony  cryf- 
tals, lolc  their  tranfparency  when  they  are  deprived  of  their 
water  of  cryflallization.  There  are  alfo  fomc  bodies  which  are 
indebted  to  water  for  their  fixity.  The  acids,  for  example,  ac- 
quire fixity  only  by  combining  with  water.  Under  thefe 
various  points  of  view,  water  may  be  confidered  as  the  genc-^ 
ral  cement  of  nature.  The  Hones  and  falts  which  are  de- 
prived of  it  become  pulverulent ; but  this  fluid  facilitates  the 
coagulation,  re-union,  and  confiflence  of  the  particles  of 
ftones,  falts,  &c.  as  will  be  feen  in  the  operations  performed 
with  plaflcrs,  lutes,  mortar.  Sec. 

When  water  Is  difengaged  from  its  combinations,  and  be- 
cumes  in  a flate  of  abfolutc  liberty,  it  is  one  of  the  mofl  confi- 
derable  agents  in  the  operations  of  this  globe.  It  bears  a part 
in  the  formation  and  decompofition  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  mi- 
neral kingdom ; it  is  necefl'ary  to  vegetation,  and  to  the  free 
exercife  of  mofl  of  the  fun6lions  of  animal  bodies  3 and  it 
haftens  and  facilitates  the  deftm6lion  of  thefe  bodies,  as  foon  as 
they  are  deprived  of  the  principle  of  life.  Water  for  a certain 
time  was  thought  to  be  a fluid  earth ; and  the  diflillation,  tri- 
turation, and  putrefaction  of  this  fluid,  which  always  left  an 
earthy  refidue,  afl'orded  credit  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  con- 
verted into  earth.  But  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lavoifier  have 
Ihewn  that  this  earth  arifes  from  the  wear  of  the  vetfels  3 and 
the  celebrated  Scheele  has  proved  the  identity  of  the  nature  of 
this  earth  with  that  of  the  glafs  vefl’els  in  which  the  operations 
were  performed.  But  in  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  ideas  of 
a fubftance  fo  efl'ential  to  be  underflood.  It  will  be  necelTary  to. 
confider  water  under ' its  three  dift'erent  Hates  of  folidity, 
fluidity,  and  vapour  or  gas. 

Of  Water  in  the  State  of  Ice. — This  Is  the  natural  flate  of 
water,  whenever  it  is  deprived  of  a portion  of  that  caloric  with 
which  it  is  combined  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a liquid 
or  gas.  The  converfion  of  this  fluid  into  ice  is  attended  with 
feveral  phenomena  which  feldom  vary.  The  firfl,  and  that 
which  is  probably  the  mofl  extraordinary,  is  a fenfible  pro- 
duction of  heat  at  the  moment  in  which  the  water  pafl'es  to  the 
folid  flate.  The  experiments  of  difl'erent  chemifls  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  fubjeifl.  If  a thermometer  be  immerfed  into 
freezing  water,  the  mercury  rifes  fome  degrees  above  32°;. 
while  in  another,  in  the  open  atmofphere  of  the  fame  tem- 
perature; it  either  remains  fixed  at  that  point  or  finks  below  it. 
Tt  appears,  therefore,  that  part  of  tlie  heat  which  is  fixed  in 
water  in  a liquid  flate,  is  difengaged  and  efcapes  into  tlie  at- 
rnofphcre  when  it  afliimcs  a folid  form  3 and  that  the  Ipecific 
heat  of  the  ice  is  aClually  lefs  than  that  of  the  water. 

The  external  air  alfo  promotes  the  formation  of  ice  3 for 
water  in  a clofe  vvfiTel  freezes  but  very  flowly3  but  if  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  even  in  the  fame  temperature,  ice  will  almoll 
inflantly  appear.  A fimilar  phenomenon  is  oblerved  in  the 
cryflallization  of  falts  : many  faline  folutions,  ■ which  in  clofe 
vefl'els  are  maintained  in  that  flate,  will  almofl  in  an  inflant 
diljilay  cryftals,  if  the  mouth  of  the  velfels  be  opened,  and 
the  contents  expofed  to  the  contaCl  of  the  atmofphere. 

A gentle  or  ilight  agitation  of  the  fluid  likewife  facilitates 
the  converfion  of  water  into  ice,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  flighlell  motion  very  frequently  determines  the  cryflalliza- 
tion of  certain  falts.  Tliis  arifes  probably  from  the  circum- 
flance,  that  by  this  means  the  caloric,  which  is  interpofed  be- 
tween the  particles,  and  may  ojipofe  itfelf  to  the  produClion  of 
the  phenomenon,  may  be  exprelled  or  dileiigaged.  Jn  proof  of 
this  opinion,  at  lcafl,’it  is  feen  that  the  thermometer  rifes  at  the 
very  fame  inflant  : a circumflance  which  Fahrenheit  has  ob* 
ferved. 
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It  mav  be  oblcrv-ed,  in  the  next'  place,  that  frozen  water  oc- 
cupies a larger  fpace  than  Huicl  water  j and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Academy  del  Cimentjn  for  the  proofs  of  this  truth.  In  the 
experiments  which  were  made  by  this  academy,  bomb- 
ihells,  and  the  llrongcll  vdlels,  being  filled  with  water,  were 
burll  into  pieces  by  the  congelation  of  this  fluid.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  trunks  of  trees  arc  fplit  and  divided  with  a 
loud  noife,  by  the  freezing  of  the  fap  which  they  contain  j and 
fo  likewife  ftones  are  broken  in  pieces  the  moment  the  water 
with  which  they  are  impregnant  pafles  to  a ftate  of  ice.  Thefe 
elt'e^hs  are  probably  not  to  be  afcribcd  to  the  water,  but  to  the 
air  which  is  dilengaged  from  it  during  the  time  of  its  congela- 
tion. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  formation  of  ice  is  nothing  more 
than  a confuled  cryftallization  ; for  it  has  been  obfeiwcd  by  Mr. 
Mairan,  that  when  ice  is  formed  by  a flow  congelation,  its 
ciytlals  are  in  the  form  of  needles  crolfing  each  other  at  angle.s 
of  from  60°  to  120'^.  Sometimes  its  cryftallization  takes  a 
regular  and  determinate  form.  Mr.  Pelletier  remarked  this  in 
a piece  of  fiftulous  ice  cr)'ftals  in  the  form  of  flat  quadrangular 
prifms,  terminating  in  two  dihedral  fummits,  but  with  great 
varieties.  On  the  contrary,  when  ice  is  fuddenly  formed,  and 
in  large  malTes,  it  becomes  one  irreg^ilar  folk!,  exaftly  like  that 
produced  when  folutions  of  falts  are  prefl'ed  clofe  together  g.nd 
I'uddenly  cooled.  Its  folidity  is  fo  great,  that  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  carried  about  by  the  wind.  In  very  cold 
climates,  indeed,  ice  becomes  fo  hard  tWft  it  may  be  hewn  into 
pieces  like  ftone,  and  ufed  in  building.  The  elafticity  of  ice  is 
alfo  very  great,  much  greater  than  that  of  water  in  a fluid  ftate. 
If  a piece  ot  ice  be  thrown  on  a folid  plane,  it  rebounds  from 
it  like  any  other  hard  body.  It  has,  likewife,  a keen,  fliarp 
tafte,  nearly  approaching  to  caufticity,  and  the  fenfation  which 
it  gives  when  applied  to  the  Ikin  is  well  known.  The  gravity 
of  ice  is  lels  than  that  of  the  fluid  on  which  it  fwims  j which 
leems  to  be  occafioned  by  its  containing  a greater  quantity  of 
air  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  The  fame  phenomenon  takes 
place  on  moft  of  thofe  bodies  that  admit  of  concretion  by  cold, 
and  fufion  by  heat,  fuch  as  butter,  fats,  wax,  See.  and  arifes 
from  the  faniecaufe  ; for  every  fubftance  is  by  itfelf  more  denfc 
and  weighty  in  its  folid  than  in  a fluid  ftate.  The  tranfpa- 
rency  ot  ice,  at  leaft  in  irregular  mafles,  is  obfeured  by  air- 
bubbles.  Any  one  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  examining  a 
piece  of  ice  attentively  ; tor  if  the  cavities  be  opened  under  water, 
the  air  which  they  contain  will  be  feen  to  ifliie  in  bubbles 
from  its  lurface.  Ice  melts  at  fome  degrees  above  32°  j 
the  liquefattion  proceeding  gradually  from  the  furface  to  the 
centre. 

At  the  time  when  water  patfes  from  the  folid  to  the  liquid 
ftate,  it  produces  cold  by  the  abforption  of  a portion  of  heat, 
as  is  confirmed  by  the  tine  experiments  of  Mr.  Wilcke,  of 
Stockholm.  The  produ£tion  of  cold,  by  the  fufion  of  ice,  is 
likewife  proved  by  the  practice  of  the  confectioners,  who  fufe 
certain  falts  with  ice,  in  order  to  produce  a degree  of  cold  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  The  ice  formed  by  fait  water  affords 
frcfli  v/aler  when  melted;  and  in  feveral  northern  provinces 
water  is  laid  to  be  concentrated  by  froft,  in  order  to  colleCt  the 
fait  it  holds  in  folution.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  likewife  obferved, 
that  levcral  metallic  I'alts  arc  precipitated  by  expoling  their  fo- 
Intions  to  a temperature  fufticient  to  freeze  them.  The  ice 
whi(  h was  formed  in  thefe  cafes  did  not,  however,  pollel's  the 
characters  of  the  fait  which  had  been  dilfolved. 

Of  l^dter  in  the  Liquid  Stale. — \Vc  have  already  obferved  that 
the  natural  ftate  of  water  is  that  of  ice ; its  moft  ullial  ftate, 
however,  i.s  that  of  fluidity ; and  under  this  form  it  poftefles 
certain  general  properties,  which  are  very  dilferent  from  thofe 
which  it  has  in  a ftate  of  ice. 

Some  experiments  which  were  made  by  the  Academy  del 
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Cimento  have  led  the  philofophical  world  to  deny  the  leaft 
elafticity  to  water,  becaufe  in  thefe  trials  it  efcaped  through 
the  pores  of  balls  of  metal  ftrongly  comprelfed,  rather  than 
yield  to  prefture.  Eut  Zimmerman,  and  the  abbe  Mongez, 
have  attempted  to  prove  its  elafticity  from  the  ver}'  experiments 
upon  which  th.e  contrary  opinion  had  been  formed.  They 
found  that  the  metal  fphercs  which  had  been  filled  with  water 
for  thofe  experiments,  continued  to  exude  liquid  drops,  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  j)refs,  which  could  not  have  happened 
if  the  water  had  not  fuffered  compreffion.  The  experiments 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Canton  are  alfo  in  proof  of  the  fame  con- 
clufion.  He  inclofed  water  in  fphcrical  glafs  veflfels,  from 
which  a narrow  neck  proceeded,  like  that  of  a thermometer.  In 
thefe  trials  the  water  was  found  to  occupy  a larger  fpace  wh^jn 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  was  removed  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump,  and  a lei's  fpace  when  a greater  preffure  was  added  by 
means  of  the  condenfor.  The  liquid  ftate  renders  the  force  ot 
aggregation  in  water  lefs  powerful,  and  it  enters  into  combina- 
tion more  readily  when  in  this  form.  Heat  is  well  known  to 
dilate  water  into  a gafeous  ftate,  and  that  the  palling  from  a 
liquid  ftate  to  that  of  aeriform  fluidity  conftitules  ebullition. 
The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that,  part  of  the  mafs  ot 
water  having  alfumed  the  form  of  an  elaftic  fluid,  the  heat  no 
longer  lufl'ers  it  to  remain  in  union  with  that  which  is  Itill  li- 
quid : each  bubble  riles  from  the  bottom  of  the  velfel,  and  af- 
cends  into  the  atmofphere,  in  obedience  to  the  aftion  of  heat. 
The  weight  of  the  air  has  a remarkable  influence  on  the  ebulli- 
tion of  water.  It  oppofes  its  dilatation  and  evaporation  : and 
in  proportion  as  the  gravity  of  the  air  is  lefs  or  more,  the  re  ■ 
fiftance  which  it  oppofes  to  the  volatilization  of  water  mull  be 
weaker  or  more  powerful.  Thus,  Fahrenheit  obferv'ed,  that  the 
temperature  of  water  in  a ftate  of  ebullition  is  not  always  the 
fame.  In  order,  therefore,  to  know  with  greater  certainty  the 
precife  degree  of  heat  at  which  water  boils,  we  muft  confult  the 
barometer  as  well  as  the  thermometer,  and  we  ftiall  find  the 
requifite  heat  always  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  air.  The 
water  which  flows  on  the  furface  of  our  globe  is  never  pure, 
and  rain-water  is  feldom  exempt  from  fome  mixture,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fine  feries  of  experiments  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
graff.  ProfeflTor  Chajital,  a very  ingenious  chemift,  has  found, 
at  Montpelier,  that  the  rain-water  in  ftorms  is  more  impure 
than  that  of  a gentle  Ihower,  and  that  the  watei*  which  falls  firft 
is  lefs  pure  than  the  water  which  falls  after  feveral  hours  or  fe- 
veral days  rain  ; that  the  water  which  falls  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  fca  to  the  fouthward,  contains  fea-falt;  whereas 
that  which  is  produced  by  a northerly  wind,  does  not  contain 
a particle  of  that  fait.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  chemill 
lliould  have  vtvy  pure  water  for  feveral  delicate  operations  ; it 
may,  therefore,  be  necelfary  to  point  wut  the  means  which  are 
employed  to  carry  any  kind  of  water  to  this  degree  of  purity. 
The  principal  means  of  purifying  water  is  by  diftillation,  which 
is  an  operation  performed  in  veflels  called  alembics,  as  we  have 
already  feen.  ITie  alembic  is  compofed  of  two  pieces ; a boiler 
or  cucurbit,  and  a covering  called  the  capital  or  head.  The 
water  is  put  into  the  cucurbit,  from  which  it  is  raifed  in  va- 
pours by  means  of  fire,  and  thefe  v.i])ours  arc  condenfed  by 
cooling  the  head  with  cold  water.  The  condenl'ed  vapours 
flow  into  a vellel  defigned  to  receive  them,  and  this  is  called 
diftilled  water ; which  is  pure,  becaufe  it  has  loft  behind  it  in 
the  cucurbit  the  falts  and  other  fixed  principles  which  rendered  it 
impure.  See  Plate  72. 

The  operation  of  diftillatign  is  more  fpeedy  and  expeditious, 
as  has  been  already  obfcived,  in  proportion  as  the  prefture  of 
the  air  is  lefs  upon  the  furface  of  the  ftagnant  fluid.  Mr.  l.a 
voifier  dilllllcd  mercury  in  vacuo ; and  the  abbti  Rodion  has 
made  a fucccfsfifl  application  of  thefe  principles  to  diftillation. 
It  is  alfo  to  the  fame  principle  that  w’c  muft  fefer  the  oblerva~ 
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tions  of  almoft  all  naturallfls  and  phllofophers,  who  have  re- 
marked, , that  the  ebullition  in  the  liquid  becomes  more  eafy, 
in  proportion  as  we  al'cend  a mountain  from  any  other  eleva- 
tion. It  was  likcwife.  in  confeqnence  of  Ihd'e  principles  that 
Mr.  Achard  conftru£Ied  an  inllrument  to  determine  the  heights 
of  mountains,  by  the  degrees  of  temperature  of  the  ebullition  of 
boiling  water.  It  has  been  found  by  the  abbj  Mongez,  and 
Mr.  Lamanon,  that  ether  evaporates  with  prodigious  facility 
upon  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  ; and  thefe  obfervations  have  been 
continued  by  Mr.  De  Saulfurc  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  evident  that  a true  diftillation  is  carried  on  every  where  at 
the  furface  of  our  globe.  The  heat  of  the  fun  raifes  water  in 
the  form  of  vapours  3 thefe  remain  a certain  time  in  the  at- 
mofpHere,  and  afterwards  fall  in  the  form  of  dew,  by  fimple 
refrigeration.  This  rife  and  fall  of  humidity,  which  fucceed 
each  other,  wafh  and  purge  the  atmofphere  of  all  thole  par- 
ticles, which  by  their  corruption  or  development  might  ren- 
der it  infeiSIious  ; and  It  is  probably  this  combination  of  various 
Tniajmata  with  water  which  renders  the  evening  dew  fo  noxious 
and  unwholcfome.  It  is  allb  to  a fimilar  natural  dillillation 
that  we  ought  to  refer  the  alternate  tranfitlon  of  water  from  the 
liquid  ftate  to  that  of  vapour,  which  forms  clouds,  and  by  this 
means  conveys  the  water  from  the  fea  to  the  fummits  of  moun- 
tains, from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  torrents,  to  return  again 
to  the  common  receptacle.  Pure  water,  however,  requires  to 
be  agitated,  and  combined  with  the  air  of  the  atmofphere,  in 
order  to  render  it  wholefome.  And  hence,  no  doubt,  it  is,  that 
water  immediately  produced  by  melting  fnow  is  improper 
for  drink.  The  general  charableriftics  of  potable  water  are,  a 
lively,  frelh,  and  agreeable  tafle  5 the  property  of  boiling 
readily,  and  alfo  that  of  boiling  peafe,  and  other  pulfe,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  diflblving  foap  without  curdling. 

Of  IVater  in  the  State  of  Gas. — Water  when  reduced  by  the 
adlion  of  heat  into  the  ftate  of  vapour  or  elaftic  fluidity,  acquires 
new  properties  which  diftinguifli  it  from  what  it  was  under  the 
two  former  modifications.  There  are  many  fubftances,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  which  are  naturally  in  the  ftate  of  an 
aeriform  fluid,  at  the  degree  of  the  temperature  of  our  atmo- 
fphere : fuch,  for  example,  arc  the  carbonic  acid  5 and  the  oxi- 
genous,  the  hydrogenous,  and  the  nitrogenous  gafes.  There  are 
alfo  other  fubftances  that  evaporate  at  a degree  of  heat  very 
near  that  in  which  we  live.  Ether  and  alcohol  are  of  this  kind  ; 
for  the  former  of  thefe  liquors  paifes  to  the  ftate  of  gas  at  the 
temperature  of  one  hundred  and  eleven,  and  the  latter  at 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter. 

But  fome  fluids  require  a ftronger  heat  for  this  purpofe  3 
fuch  as  water,  thefulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  oil,  &c.  In  order 
to  convert  water  into  an  aeriform  fluid,  De  la  Place  and  La- 
voifier  filled  a glafs  veflel  with  mercury,  and  reverfed  it  over  a 
difh  filled  with  the  fame  metal.  Two  ounces  of  water  were 
transferred  beneath  this  veflTel3  and  the  mercury  was- heated  to 
the  temperature  of  between  ninety- five  and  a hundred  of  Reau- 
mur, by  plunging  it  in  a boiler  filled  with  the  mother  water  of 
nitre.  The  included  water  became  rarefied,  and  occupied  the 
whole  capacity.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley 
and  Mr.  Kirwan,  water  was  alfo  found  to  be  converted  into 
gas,  by  paffing  through  earthen  vefl'els  ignited  in  the  fire.  The 
seolipile,  the  fteam-engine,  the  digefter  of  Papin,  and  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  glafs-blowers,  who  blow  large  globes  by  injebting  a 
mouthful  of  water  through  their  iron  tube,  likewile  prove  the 
converfion  of  water  into  a ftate  of  vapour  or  gas. 

it  evidently  follows  from  thefe  principles,  that  the  volatili- 
zation of  water  being  nothing  more  than  a diredt  combination 
of  caloric  with  this  liquid,  the  portions  of  water  which  arc  the 
moft  immediately  cxpoled  to  heat,  mull  be  the  firft  volatilized  3 
and  this  is  daily  obferved  3 for  it  is  conftantly  feen  that  ebulli- 
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tion  begins  at  the  part  moft  heated  5 but  that  when  the  heat  Ts- 
applied  equally  at  all  parts,  the  ebullition  becomes  general. 

From  feveral  eircumftances  and  phenomenait  feems  evident  that- 
water  may  be  converted  into  air.  The  procefs  which  the  glafs- 
blowers  follow  in  making  lax'ge  fpheres  3 the  hydraulic  organ 
of  father  Kircher3  the  phenomena  of  the  aeoliplle  3 the  exue- 
riments  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  feveral  other  c*he- 
mills3  the  manner  of  alfifting  combuftion,  by  fprinkling  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water  iqxon  the  coals  3 all  appeared  to  announce 
the  converfion  of  water  into  air.  But  it  was  far  from  being 
fuppofed  that  moft  of  thefe  phenomena  were  produced  by  the 
decompofition  of  this  fluid,  until  the  genius  and  extenfive  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Lavoifier  afforded  a confiderable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty and  precifion  ujwn  this  important  fubjedl. 

It  had  Indeed  been  already  obferved  by  Mr.  Macquer  and  De  la 
Mctherie,  that  the  combuftion  of  inflammable  air  produced  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  water,  and  IVIr.  Cavendilh  had  con- 
firmed thefe  experiments  by  the  rapid  combuftion  of  inflam- 
mable and  vital  air.  Since  that  period,  however,  it  has  been- 
proved  by  the  P'rench  chemifts,  Lavoifier,  De  la  Place,  Monge, 
and  Meufnlei',  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  water  may  be  con- 
verted into  hydrogene  and  oxigene  3 and  that  the  combuftion  of- 
thefe  two  gafes  produces  a volume  of  water  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  the  two  principles  employed  in  this  experiment.  It 
has  been  found  by  the  experiments  of  thefe  chemifts,  that  if  a 
fmall  glafs  velfel  be  inverted  over  mercury,  and  a known-quan- 
tity of  diftilled  water  and  filings  of  iron  be  put  into  the  upper 
j)art  of  this  veflfel,  inflammable  air  will  be  gradually  difengaged, 
the  iron  will  ruft,  and  the  water  which  moiftens  it  will  dimi- 
nifh,  and  at  length  difappear  3 the  weight  of  the  inflammable 
air  which  is  produced,  and  the  augmentation  in  the  weight  of 
the  iron,  will  be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  water  made  ufe 
of.  It  appears  therefore  to  be  proved,  that  the  water  is  reduced 
into  two  principles,  the  one  of  which  is  inflammable  air,  and 
the  other  the  principle  which  has  entered  into  combination  with 
the  metal.  Now  we  know  that  the  oxidation  or  calcination  of 
metals  isowing  to  vital  air 5 and  confequently  the  two  fub- 
ftances  produced,  namely  the  vital  air  and  inflammable  air, 
arife  from  the  decompofition  of  water.  For  when  water  is  con- 
verted into  the  ftate  of  vapour,  in  its  paffage  through  an  ignited 
iron  tube,  the  iron  becomes  oxided,  and  hydrogene  is  obtained 
in  the  ftate  of  gas.  The  augmentation  of  weight  in  the  metal, 
and  the  weight  of  the  hydrogene  obtained,  form  precifely  a fum 
equal  to  that  of  the  water  which  has  been  employed  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

On  this  fubjeft  the  experiments  which  were  made  at  Paris,, 
in  the  prefence  of  a numerous  commiflion  of  the  Academy,  is 
ftill  more  fatisfaftory  and  convincing.  In  this  attempt  a gxin- 
barrel  was  employed,  into  which  was  introduced  a quantity  of 
thick  iron-wire,  flattened  by  hammering  3 the  gun-barrel,  and 
the  iron  which  it  contained,  were  weighed  with  the  moft  foru- 
pulous  exaitnefs  3 after  which  the  outfide  of  the  gun-barrel  was 
covered  with  a lute,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  it  fi'om  the  im- 
mediate contabl  of  the  fire.  It  was  then  placed  in  a furnace 
with  fuch  a degree  of  Inclination,  that  water  could  run  through 
it.  To  the  higher  extremity  was  adapted  a funnel  intended  to 
contain  water,  which  was  fuftered  to  efcape  drop  by  drop  by 
means  of  a cock.  This  funnel  was  clofed,  to  prevent  all  evapo- 
ration of  the  water.  To  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  fame  gian- 
barrel  was  luted  a tubulated  receiver,  defigned  to  receive  the 
water  which  fliould  efcape  dccomjiofition,  and  to  the  tube  of 
the  receiver  was  fitted  another  tube  to  convey  the  hydrogenous 
gas  to  the  jxncumato-chemical  apparatus.  As  a further  pre- 
caution, a vacuum  was  made  in  every  part  of  the  apparatus,  in 
order  that  the  hydrogenous  gas  might  not  be  mixed  with  com- 
mon air.  I-aftly,  when  all  thefe  preparations  were  comjileted, 
the  gun-barrel  was  made  red  hot,  and  the  water  introduced 
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dfrop  by  drop.  An  enormous  quantity  of  inflammable  gas  or 
hydrogene  was  dil'engaged  during  the  courfe  of  the  experiment. 
When  it  was  finiftied,  the  gun-barrel  was  cleared  of  its  lute, 
and,  being  weighed,  was  found  to  have  acquired  a ver)'  confider- 
able  augmentation  of  weight : this  augmentation  of  weight, 
addetl  to  that  of  the  hj-drogenous  gus  obtained,  gave  a total  very 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  water  which  had  difappeared.  With 
regard  to  the  flat  pieces  of  iron  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  gun -barrel,  and  likewife  the  interior  .part  of  the  barrel  it- 
felf,  they  were  found  converted  into  a thick  ftratum  of  black 
oxide  of  iron  or  martial  ethiops,  cr^’flallized  like  the  iron  ore  of 
Elba.  The:cheraical  analyfis  of  this  fubftance  proved  that  the 
iron  was  reduced  exaftly  to  the  fame  Hate  as  that  which  had 
been  burned  in  x-ital  air  or  oxigenous  gas,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  confifted  of  iron  combined  with  oxigene.  But  decifive  as 
this  experiment  would  feem  to  have  been,  it  was  not  fufficient 
to  content  the  chemifts  who  made  it : they  were  defirous  of 
forming  water  again  with  the  fame  hydrogenous  or  inflam- 
mable gas  which  had  been  obtained  j it  was  therefore  burned  in 
an  apparatus  properly  fulted  to  this  pui-pofe,  with  a quantity 
of  oxigenous  gas  equal  to  that  which  had  been  retained  by  the 
gun-barrel,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  water  was  re-formed  with 
fufficient  exaofnefs,  and  amounted  to  a little  more  than  fix 
ounces. 

Lavoifier  and  De  la  Place,  by  burning  in  a propter  apparatus 
a mixture  of  fourteen  parts  of  hydrogenous  gas,  and  eighty-fix 
of  oxigene,  alfo  obtained  a proportionate  quantity  of  water  j and 
^Ir.  Monge  obtained  the  fame  refult  at  Mezieres  about  the  fame 
time.  But  the  mofl.  conclufive  and  the  moft  authentic  experi- 
ment which  has  been  made  upon  the  compolition  or  fynthefis 
of  water,  is  probably  that  which  was  begun  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, by  Mr.  Lefevre  de  Gineau,  on  the  23  d of  May,  and  ended 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1788. 

In  this  experiment  the  volume  of  oxigenous  gas  confumed, 
when  reduced  to  the  preifure  of  twenty-eight  inches  of  mercury, 
at  the  temperature  of  ten  degrees  of  the  thermometer  of  Reau- 
mur, was  35085  French  cubic  inches,  and  its  weight  250  gros 
10.5  grains.  The  volume  of  hydrogenous  gas  was  74967.4 
cubic  inches,  and  the  weight  66  gros  4.3  grains.  The  nitro- 
genous gas  and  the  carbonic  acid  v/hich  were  mixed  with  thefe 
gafes,  and  which  had  been  extrafted  out  of  the  receiver  at  nine 
feveral  times,  weighed  39.23  grains.  The  oxigenous  gas  con- 
tained ,'-5  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid  j fo  that  the  weight  of 
the  gafes  burned  was  280  gros  63.8  grains,  which  makes  2 
pounds  3 ounces  o gros  63.8  grains.  After  the  experiment  the 
veflels  were  opened  in  the  prefence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  feveral  other  learned  men,  and  were 
found  to  contain  2 pounds  3 ounces  o gros  33  grains  of  water : 
this  weight  anfwers  to  that  of  the  gafes  made  ufe  of,  wanting 
3 1 grains.  This  deficiency  might  pirobably  arife  from  the  caloric 
which  held  the  gafes  in  folution  being  dilfipated  when  they  be- 
came fixed,  which  muft  ncceflarily  have  occafioned  a lofs.  The 
water  jiroduced  in  this  attempt  was  fubacid  to  the  talle,  and 
aflordcel  27.’  grains  of  nitric  acid,  which  acid  is  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  nitrogene  and  oxigene  gafes.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  from  the  experiment  of  the  decompofition  of 
•water,  that  100  parts  of  that  fluid  contain 

Oxigene  84,2636  = 84-!. 

Hydrogene  15,7364=15!. 

And  according  to  the  experiment  of  its  compofition,  100 
jmrts'of  it  contain 

Oxigene  84,8  = 84-!. 

Hydrogene  1-3,2=  15!. 

We  may  here  take  notice  of  another  experiment  which, 
though  not  fo  fatisfa^tor)'  as  ihofe  already  related,  has  appeared 
tf)  make  more  imprcllion  iipoji  the  minds  of  fome  chemifts. 
When  16  ounces  of  alcohol  arc  burnt  in  an  apparatus  which. 


is  properly  adapted  for  colle£llng  all  the  water  difengaged 
during  the  combuftion,  from  17  to  18  ouqces  of  water  are  ob- 
tained : but  as  no  fubftance  can  furnith  a produft  larger  than 
its  original  bulk,  it  is  evident  that  fomething  muft  have  united 
with  the  alcohol  during  its  combuftion,;  and  we  have  already 
fliewn  that  this  muft  be  oxigene.  Thus  alcohol  contains  hy- 
drogene, which  is  one  of  the  elements  of  water ; and  the  atmo- 
fpheric  air  contains'oxigene,  which  is  the  other  element  necef- 
fary  to  the  compofition  of  water.  A large  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  alfo  difengaged  during  the  combuftion  of  alcohol  ; 
which  proceeds  from  the  combination  of  carbon,  contained 
along  with  hydrogene  in  the  compofition  of  the  alcohol,  with 
oxigene  during  the  combuftion.  But  independent  of  thefe  expe- 
riments of  analyfis  and  fynthefis,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
water,  in  its  feveral  ftates,  confirm  the  opinion  concerning  the 
conttituent  parts  which  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  poflbis.  The 
oxidation  of  metals  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  at  a dif- 
tance  from  the  atmofpherical  air,  the  efflorefcence  of  pyrites, 
and  the  formation  of  ochres,  are  phenomena  which  cannot  be 
explained  without  the  afliftance  of  this  theory.  Water,  there- 
fore, being  compofed  of  two  known  principles,  muft  aft  like  all 
other  compound  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is, 
according  to  the  affinities  of  its  conftituent  parts.  It  muft  in 
fome  inftances  yield  its  hydrogene,  and  in  others  its  oxigene. 
If  it  be  placed  in  contaft  with  bodies  which  have  the  ftrongeft 
affinity  with  oxigene,  fuch  as  the  metals,  oils,  charcoal.  See. 
the  oxigenous  principle  will  unite  with  thefe  fubftances ; and 
the  hydrogene,  being  fet  at  liberty,  will  be  dilfipated.  This 
happens  when  hydrogene  gas  is  difengaged,  by  caufing  the 
acids  to  aft  upon  certain  metals ; or  when  red  hot  iron  is 
plunged  in  water,  as  has  been  fhewn  by  Mr,  HaflTenfratz,  and 
fome  other  chemifts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  in  vegetables  it  feems  that  the  hydro- 
gene is  the  principle  which  fixes  itfelf ; while  the  oxigene  is 
eafily  difengaged,  and  makes  its  efcape.  From  the  whole  of 
thefe  experiments,  both  analytical  and  fynthetical,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  water  is  not  a Ample  elementary  fubftance,  but  is 
compofed  of  two  elements,  oxigene  and  hydrogene  ; which  ele- 
ments, when  exifting  feparately,  have  fo  ftrong  an  affinity  for 
caloric,  as  only  to  fubfift  under  the  form  of  gas  in  the  common 
temperature  and  preflure  of  our  atmofphere.  This  decompo- 
fition and  recompofition  of  water  is  perpetually  operating  before 
our  eyes,  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  by  means  of 
compound  eleftive  attraftions ; and  we  fhall  find  that  the  phe- 
nomena attendant  upon  vinous  fermentation,  putrefaftion,  and 
even  vegetation,  are  produced,  at  leaft  in  a certain  degree,  by 
the  decompofition  of  water — a faft,  which  it  is  rather  extraor- 
dinary ffiould  have  hitherto  efcaped  the  obfen'ation  of  natural 
philolbphers.  See  Water. 

Sect.  VII.  OfAlialh. 

From  various  obfervations  and  experiments  it  would  feem 
to  be  proved,  that  the  combination  of  nitrogene  gas  with  hydro- 
gene forms  one  of  the  fubftances  comprlfed  in  the  claf's  of  al- 
kalis. It  is  therefore  very  probable  (hat  the  others  are  com- 
jiofcd  of  the  fame  gas  and  an  earthy  balls  ; and  fi’om  thefe  con- 
fiderations  it  is  tfiat  we  have  thought  proper  to  jilace  thole 
fubftances  here.  This  decifion  with  refpebl  to  arrangement  has 
been  adopted  with  fo  much  the  more  foundation,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  alkalis  is  Indifpenfably  ncccftary  in  order  to  proceed 
with  regularity  in  a trealife  of  this  kind,  and  alfo  becaul'e  thefe 
re-agents  are  moft  frequently  employed,  and  their  combinations 
and  ules  prefent  ihemfelves  at  every  fte.p  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  art.  It  is  an  eftablilhcd  rule  to  call  eveiy  fubftance 
an  alkaji,  which  jiofteft'es  the  following  charafterillic  properties  : 
an  acriil,  burning,  urinous  lafie  : the  jiroperty  of  converting 
fyrup  of  violets  into  a green  colour,  but  not  the  tinfture  ol 
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tumfole,  a*  has  been  obfcn''ed  by  fume  writers ; the  qua- 
lity of  forming  glafs,  when  fufed  with  quartzofe  fubftances ; 
and  that  of  rendering  oils  mifcible  with  water  : of  effer- 
%'efcing  with  certain  acids  j and  ot  forming  neutral  falls  with 
all  of  them. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  none  of  thefe  charafters 
is  rigorous  and  exclufive,  confequently  that  no  one  of  them  is 
fulHcient  to  aftbrd  a certainty  of  the  exiflence  of  an  alkali ; 
but  the  concurrence  of  feveral  of  them  may  be  fufficient  to  lead 
to  an  accurate  deciilon. 

Thefe  fubftances  are  divided  into  fixed  alkalis,  and  volatile 
alkalis  j which  diftinflion  is  eftabliftied  upon  the  fmell  of  the 
iubftances  : the  former  are  not  volatilized,  even  in  the  focus  of 
a burning  glafs,  confequently  emit  no  charailcrillic  fmell  5 but 
the  latter  are  eafily  reduced  into  vapour,  and  emit  a very  pene- 
tratino:  and  fuft'ocatinc:  fmell.  See  Alkali. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Fixed  Alkalis. 

Chemistry  has  not  hitherto  difeovered  any  more  than  two 
kinds  of  fixed  alkalis,  one,  which  is  called  Vc^etabh  Alkali,  or 
Pot-AJh  J and  the  other  Mineral  Alkali,  or  Soda. 

Of  the  Vegetable  Alkali,  or  Pot-Afo. — This  alkali,  in  a ftate 
of  confiderable  purity,  is  white,  and  of  a dry  folid  form ; it 
has  alfo  a great  degree  of  fapidity.  It  communicates  inftan- 
taneoufty  to  the  fyrup  of  violets  a deep  green  colour,  much 
more  obfervable  than  that  which  lime  caufes  it  to  alTume,  It 
alters,  and  almoft  entirely  deftroys  this  colour,  changing  it  to  a 
brown  yellow.  When  expofed  to  the  aiflion  of  fire  in  clofe 
velfels,  it  is  foftened,  and,  by  the  time  when  it  begins  to  ap- 
pear red,  becomes  liquid.  If  it  be  then  poured  on  a fmooth 
hard  furface,  it  cools  into  a white,  opaque,  brittle  mafs.  It 
has  not  yet  been  decompofed  by  heat.  A moft  intenfe  heat, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  furnace  of  a glafs-houfe,  is  fcarcely  able 
to  volatilize  it.  In  all  of  thefe  operations  it  dilfolves  part 
of  the  clay  velfels  in  which  it  is  contained.  If  expofed 
to  the  open  atmofphere  it  attradls  moifture  ftrongly,  dilfolves 
into  a liquid,  and  gradually  palfes  into  the  ftate  of  a neutral 
fait,  by  abforbing  the  acid  ditfufed  through  the  atmofphere. 
For  this  reafon  it  acquires,  on  fuch  occafions,  an  increafe  of 
weight,  and  becomes  capable  of  eft'ervefeing  with  acids  ; which 
never  takes  place  when  it  is  in  that  ftate  of  purity  in  which  we 
have  fupj)ofed  it.  To  preferve  it  pure,  therefore,  it  muft  be  kept 
in  clofe  velfels  which  are  quite  full  with  it.  It  dilfolves  very  rea- 
dily in  water,  and  excites  a confiderable  degree  of  heat,  as  well 
as  exhales  a fetid  llxivious  odour.  The  folution  of  it  is  colour- 
lefs  ; and  when  very  pure  aftbrds  no  jirecipitate.  To  feparate 
it  from  the  folvent  the  folution  muft  be  evaporated  to  drynefs 
in  clofe  veftels.  If  this  operation  be  performed  in  open  vef- 
fel.s,  the  acid  of  the  atmofphere  is  attrabled,  and  renders  the 
]iot-alli  eftervefeent.  And  this  abforption  takes  place  fo  rea- 
dily, that,  if  a folution  of  this  fait  be  expofed  to  the  open  air 
for  ever  fo  Ihort  a fpace  of  time,  it  fullers  an  alteration,  and  is 
in  fa(5l.  neutralized.  If  it  be  kept  in  a flalk  which  it  does  not 
entirely  fill,  and  v/hich  is  frequently  opened,  it  is  liable  to  the 
fame  alteration.  It  is  well  known  that  pot-alh  combines  with 
filiceons  earth  in  the  dry  way,  and  caufes  it  to  melt  together 
with  itfelf  J by  which  means  the  two  fubftances  compofe  a 
tranfparent  body  known  by  the  name  of  glafs.  This  body  is 
liable  to  varietie.s  from  the  various  proportions  in  which  the 
filiceous  land  and  the  fixed  alkali  are  united  in  it. 

The  vegetable  fixed  alkali  may  be  extra6lcd  from  various 
Iubftances;  and  it  is  more  or  lefs  pure,  accordingly  as  it  is 
atiorded  by  one  fubftance  or  another.  Several  varieties  are 
made  in  commerce,  to  which  different  names  have  been  af- 
fixed, and  which  are  indifpenfably  necellary  to  be  known.  The 
chemift  may  indeed  confound  all  thefe  diftinftions,  in  his  wri- 
tings, under  one  finglc  denomination:  but  the  dillindtions 


eftabliftied  by  the  artifts  are  founded  upon  a feries  of  experi- 
ments,  which  have  proved  that  the  virtues  of  thefe  feveral  al- 
kalis are  very  different ; and  this  conftant  variety  in  their 
efl'edls  would  feem  to  juftify  the  various  denominations'  which 
have  been  given  to  them. 

When  the  alkali  extradled  from  the  lixivium  of  wood-aftic* 
is  calcined,  and  by  that  means  difengaged  from  all  the  black- 
ening principles,  it  forms  pot-afti.  Allies  are  more  or  lefs  rich 
in  alkali,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  from  which  they 
have  been  formed ; ki  general,  however,  hard  woods  contain 
the  moft.  According  to  the  exjieriments  of  ISIr.  Chaptal, 
which  were  made  in  the  large  way,  the  afhes  of  beech  afford 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  pounds  in  every  quintal,  and  thofe  of 
box  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  in  the  fame  quantity.  In 
order  to  extrafl  this  alkali,  nothing  more  is  necelfary  than  to 
wafti  the  afties,  and  to  concentrate  the  dilfolution  in  boilers  of 
call  iron.  It  is  on  account  of  the  alkali  that  wood-afties  arc 
ufed  in  the  lixiviums  employed  in  bleaching.  The  ufe  of  al- 
kali, in  this  cafe,  is  to  combine  v/ith  the  fat  fubftances,  and 
to  render  them  foliible  in  water. 

This  fubftance  may  alfo  be  prepared  from  the  lees  of  wine, 
which  are  almoft  totally  converted  into  alkali  by  combullion. 
This  alkali  is  called  by  the  French  Cendres  Gravelies ; and  it 
has  almoft  always  a greenifti  colour.  It  is  confidered  as  a veiy 
pure  alkali.  The  combullion  of  tartar  of  wine  likewife  affords 
an  alkali  of  confiderable  purity.  It  is  ufually  burned  wrapped 
up  in  paper,  in  fmall  packets,  which  are  dipped  in  water,  and 
afterwards  expofed  upon  burning  coals.  In  order  to  purify  it, 
the  refidue  of  the  combullion  is  dlffolved  in  water,  the  folution 
concentrated  by  fire,  the  foreign  falls  feparated  in  proportion 
as  they  precipitate  ; and  a very  pure  alkali  is  at  lall  obtained, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Salt  of  Tartar.  But  Mr. 
Chaptal  has  employed  a method  of  procuring  fait  of  tartar, 
which  is  more  fpeedy,  as  well  as  more  economical ; which  is 
by, burning  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  pot-afti,  or 
common  nitre  and  tartar.  The  refidue,  after  lixiviation,  affords 
a beautiful  fait  of  tartar.  It  is  this  fait  that  is  moft  commonly 
employed  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

When  faltpetrc  is  fiifed  upon  charcoal,  the  acid  is  decompofed 
and  diftipated,  while  the  alkali  remains  alone  and  difengaged, 
and  is  called  Extemporaneous  Alkali.  The  vegetable  alkali, 
when  it  has  been  brought  to  the  greatell  ftate  of  purity, 
attrafts  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  is  refolved  into  a liquor, 
which  .in  this  ftate  is  known  by  the  very  improper  name  of  Oil 
of  Tartar  peii  Dcliguium. 

Of  the  Aiineral  Alkali,  or  Soda. — ^This  fubftance  has  been 
called  Mineral  Alkali,  from  its  forming  the  bafis  of  marine 
fiilt.  It  is  ft nind  in  large  iiuantlties  in  the  waters  of  the  fca, 
forming  half  the  weight  of  the  common  fait.  It  is  alfo 
lomelirnes  met  with  in  other  natural  combinations.  Ihc 
faline  matter  that  hangs  upon  old  damp  walls  confifts  of  this 
fait  united  with  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  for  the  pur- 
pofes of  commerce,  it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  marine  plants 
by  combullion  : for  this  jmrpofe  heaps  of  the  laliiie  plants 
are  formed ; and  at  the  fide  of  thefe  heajis  a round  cavity  is 
dug,  which  is  enlarged  towards  the  bottom,  and  is  three  or 
four  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  fire-place  in  which  the  ve- 
getables are  to  be  burned.  The  combuftion  is  kept  up  with" 
out  interruption  for  feveral  days ; and  when  all  the  plants 
are  conlumed,  a mafs  of  alkaline  fait  is  found  remaining,  which 
is  cut  into  pieces,  to  facilitate  its  carriage  and  tale.  This  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Roek  Soda.  All  marine  plants  do  not, 
however,  afford  foda  of  the  fame  quality.  The  barilla  of  Spain 
affords  the  beautiful  foda  of  Alicant. 

The  tafte  of  foda  is  not  fo  ftrong  and  cauftic  as  that  of  pot- 
afti  ; but  it  turns  the  fyrup  of  violets  green,  and  produces  the 
fume  alteration  as  the  other  on  that  colour  : it  appears  natwrally 
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in  a dry  and  fulid  form.  It  melts  in  the  fire  as  it  begins  to  be- 
come red-hot ; a violent  heat  volatilizes  it ; and  it  afts  on  al- 
inoft  all  the  vellels  in  which  it  can  be  expolcd  to  heat. 

The  method  of  rendering  mineral  alkali  clear  of  all  hete- 
rogeneous falts  is  by  diiiblving  it  in  water,  and  feparating  the 
fcveral  falts  in  proportion  as  they  fall  down.  The  laft  portion 
of  the  fluid  being  concentrated,  afi'ords  the  fuda,  which  cryftal- 
lizcs  in  rhomboidal  oftahedrons.  • This  alkali  is  ibmetimes 
found  in  a native  ftate ; and  in  Egypt  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Natron:  Two  lakes  of  this  kind  have  been  defcribed  by 

JVIr.  Sicard  and  Mr.  Volney,  which  arc  fituated  in  the  delert  ot 
Chaiat,  to  the  weft  of  Delta.  Their  bed  is  a natural  cavity 
of  three  or  four  leagues  in  length,  and  a quarter  ot  a league  in 
breadth;  the  bottom  is  folid  and  lb>ny.  It  is  dry  during  nine 
months  in  the  year;  but  in  winter  a water  of  a. violet-red  colour 
oozes  out  of  the  earth,  which  tills  the  lake  to  five  or  fix  feet 
in  depth  ; the  return  of  the  heat  ot  lummer  evaporates  this, 
and  leaves  a bed  of  fait  behind  it  of  tvm  feet  in  thicknefs, 
which  ia  dug  out  with  bars  of  iron.  The  quantity  obtained 
annually  amounts  to  36,000  quintals.  Natron  has  alfo  been 
found  by  Mr.  Proult  upon  the  fehifei  which  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Angers  in  h'rance,  and  likewife  upon  a 
Itone  front  the  ialpetriere  ot  Paris. 

I'he  chief  circumltanccs  in  which  the  mineral  alkali  differs 
from  the  vegetable,  are  in  its  having  lei's  caullicity  and  let’s 
attradion  for  hum'idily,  confcqucntly  elHorelcing  in  the  air  ; 
in  cryftallizing  in  rhomboidal  odahedrons  ; in  forming  difi'erent. 
produbfs  with  the  lame  bafes ; and  in  being  more  proper  for 
the  purpofes  of  vitrification. 

The  queftion  whether  alkalis  exitt  ready  formed  in  vegetables, 
or  are  the  produd  of  the  feveral  operations  made  ufe  of  in 
extrading  them,  has  divided  the  opinions  of  chemills.  Du 
Hamel  and  Grolle  have  long  fince  proved  the  exigence  of  alkali 
in  cream  of  tartar,  by  treating  it  with  the  nitric,  fulphuric,  and 
other  acids  ; and  the  experiments  of  Margratt  and  llouelle  have 
afforded  additional  proofs  of  the  fad.  It  has  all'o  been  tbund 
by  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  marquis  de  I'lullion,  that  this  fub- 
ftance  exills  in  viujl,  or  wine  newly  exjjrelfed. 

But  it  muft  not  be  concluded  from  the  exillence  of  an  alkali 
in  vegetables,  that  it  is  there  found  in  a difengaged  ftate ; for, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  found  combined  with  acids,  oils, 
and  I'uch  fubftances. 

It  may  be  ubferved  (till  farther,  that  the  alkalis,  fuch  as  we 
have  defcribed  them,  even  after  they  have  been  difengaged  from 
every  mixture,  by  folulion,  filtrati(m,  and  evaporation,  are  not 
in  that  Itate  of  purity  and  dilengagement,  which  is  necclfary 
to  be  obtained  in  many  cafes.  They  are  nearly  in  the  Itate  of 
neutral  falts,  by  their  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid. 
"When  it  is  required  to  difengage  this  acid,  the  alkali  muft  be 
dilfolve<i  in  water,  and  quick-lime  then  linked  in  the  folution. 
This  rubflance  feizes  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  alkali,  and  gives 
out  its  caloric  in  exchange.  The  alltali  being  deprived  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  no  longer  ertervefees with  other  acids;  it  is  more 
cauftic,  and  more,  violent  in  its  action ; unites  more  eafily  to 
oils ; and  is  then  calked  Caujlic  Jlkal'i,  Pure  Pot-ajb,  or  Pure 
Soda.  When  this  alkali  Is  cvai)orated,  and  brought  into  the 
drv  form,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Laf>is  Caufiicus.  The 
c.irrotivc  virtue  <jf  this  fubltancc  depiends  ])rIncipaHy  upon  the 
a',  idity  with  which  it  feizes  humidity,  uud  falls  into  drlicjiuinu. 

In  "the  ulii.tl  mode  of  j^reparing  the  cauftic  alkali,  it  always 
contain.-!  a liitall  quatility  of  carbonic  acid,  filiccous  earth,  iron, 
ixc.  d he  means  wliiih  Mr.  Berthollel  has  projiolcd  fur  puri- 
fying it  arc  the  following: — He  concentrates  the  caultic  lixi- 
vium until  it  has  acquired  a 1 light  degree  of  confiltenre;  at 
which  iterio<l  he  mixes  it  with  alcohol,  and  draws  olf  a portion 
by  dilUliatloti.  As  foon  as  the  retort  is  become  C(dd,  he  tind,s 
jl  to  contain  ‘.ryttals,  mixed  with  a blackifli  earth,  in  a fiiiaU 
Voi..  II, 


quantity  of  liquor  of  a dark  colour,  which  is  feparateci  from  the 
folution  of  alkali  in  the  alcohol,  which  fwims  above  like  an 
oil.  Thefc  cryftals  confilt  of  the  alkali  faturated  with  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  are  infolublc  in  fpirit  of  wine;  the  dej)ofitlon 
confilts  of  filiceous  earth,  lime,  iron,  &:c.  The  cauftic  alliali 
in  a ftate  of  great  ])urlty,  dillblved  In  the  alcohol,  fwims  above 
the  aqueous  folution  which  contains  the  eftervefeent  alkali.  Ii 
the  fpirituous  folution  of  alkali  be  concentrated  on  the  fand- 
batlr,  tr  infparent  ciy'ftals  are  formed,  which  confift  of  the  pure 
alkali  Ilfelf : thefe  cryftals  appear  to  be  formed  by  quadran- 
gular pyramids  inferted  one  in  another;  they  are  ve:y  deli- 
quefcerit,  are  foluble  in  water  and  In  alcohol,  and  produce 
cold  by  their  folution.  Thefe  alkalis  alfo  combine  eafily  with 
fulphur,  which  combination  may  be  etFeifted  either  by  the  fufion 
of  equal  parts  of  alkali  and  fulphur,  or  by  digefting  the  pure 
and  liquid  alkali  upon  fulphur.  In  thefe  cafes  the  alkali  be- 
comes of  a reddiih-yeilow  colour. 

The  lolulions  of  I’ulphur  in  alkali  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Livers  of  SufBur,  Sufburcs  of  Alkali,  &c.  They  emit  an 
oft'entive  fmell,  rcfembling  that  of  rotten  eggs,  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  efcape  of  a kind  of  gas,  that  has  been  denomi- 
nated Hepatic  Gas.  In  thefe  cafes  the  fulphur  may  be  preci- 
pitated by  acids ; and  the  relult  of  this  precipitation  is  what 
the  ancient  chemifts  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Milk,  and 
Mafi/lery  of  Sulphur.  Thefe  fulphures  or  hepars  dift'olve  me- 
tals : even  gold  itfelf  can  be  fo  divided  by  this  means  as  to  pafs 
through  niters. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  analyfis  of  the- two  alkalis  has  not 
yet  been  made  with  liriitnels,  feveral  experiments  lead  to  an 
opinion,  that  azote  or  nitrogene  is  one  of  their  conftituent 
principles.  Mr.  Thouvenel,  having  expofed  wafhed  chalk  to 
the  exhalations  of  animal  fubfitanecs  in  putrefaction,  obtained 
nitrate  of  pot-alh,  or  common  nitre.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  alfo 
repeated  this  experiment  in  a clofed  chamber  of  fix  feet  fquare.. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  chalk  well  wallied  in  warm  water,  and 
expo)fed  to  the  exhalation  of  bullock’s  blooil  in  putrcfadlion 
during  eleven  mouths,  aftbrded  nine  ounces  of  nitrate  of  lime, 
in  a dried  ftate ; and  three  ounces  one  gros  of  ci'vftals  of  ni- 
trate of  pot-afli,  or  common  nitre.  The  repeated  diflillation 
of  foaps  decompofes  thent,  and  affords  ammoniac ; and  the 
analyfis  of  this  laft  fubftaace,  by  Mr.  Berthollet,  feems  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  azotic  or  nitrogenous  gas  as  one  of  its 
conftituent  parts ; there  is  therefore  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
azotic  or  nitrogene  gas  is  one  of  the  principles  of  alkalis.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Thouvenel,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mr.  Chap- 
tal, alfo  lead  to  a fuppofition  that  this  gas,  when  combined  with 
lime,  forms  pot-afh,  or  the  vegetable  alkali,  while  its  union 
with  magnefia  conftitutes  foda.  This  laft  opinion  is  fupported 
by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dehne,  who  obtained  magnefia  from 
fuda  ; and  by  thole  of  iSIr.  Lurgna,  who  procured  much  mag  ■ 
Delia  by  repeatedly  dilliilving,  evaporating,  and  calcining  this 
fubltancc.  The  trials  of  Mr.  Olburg  have  lilccwlfc  confirmod 
the  various  experiments  th.at  have  been  made  by  thefe  ingeni- 
ous chemifts  o«  this  fubjcdlt. 

Skct.  IX.  Of  Ammoniac,  or  Volatile  Alkali. 

Thk  refearches  of  chemifts  have  not  hitherto  exhibited  more 
than  one  fpccies  of  volatile  alkali.  Its  formation  appears  to 
be  owing  to  putrefiufllon  ; and  though  the.  dlftillation  of  fome 
Ichlfti  all'ords  it,  yet  this  circumliance  may  he  attributed  to 
their  origin,  which  is  pretty  generally  al'cribed  to  vegetable  and 
animal  decompolilion.  '1  he  prints  of  fifties  which  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  thole  I'ubftauces  feem  to  favotu'  this  opi- 
nion. Some  plants  llkevvile  .afford  volatile  alkali;  for  whieh 
reafon  they  have  been  called  Animal  Plants.  But  the  volatile 
alkali  is  moll  generally  atVonled  by  animal  fubll.mce.s ; the 
diftillation  of  all  their  jiarls  aiiorJs  it  in  conlideiaMc  abuii- 
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dance.  Horns  are  employed  In  preference,  becaufe  they  are 
relolved  almolt  entirely  into  oil  and  volatile  alkali.  The  pu- 
trcla^tion  of  all  animal  lubftanccs  produces  volatile  alkali;  and 
in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  diflillation,  it  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  its  two  conllituent  parts  : for  analyfis  very  often 
fails  in  exhibiting  any  alkali  ready  formed,  in  fuch  parts  as 
didillation  or  putrefaibion  would  abundantly  aft'ord  it  from. 
Almoft  all  the  volatile  alkali  made  ufe  of  in  cither  commerce 
or  medicine,  is  afforded  by  the  decompofition  of  fal  ammo- 
niac ; and  it  is  on  account  of  this  circumftance  that  the  che- 
milts  who  have  drawn  up  the  New  Nomenclature  have  diilin- 
guirtied  the  volatile  alkali  by  the  name  of  Ammoniac.  In  order  to 
obtain  ammoniac  in  a date  of  contiderable  purity,  equal  parts  of 
lifted  <juick-lime  and  muriate  of  ammoniac,  or  common  lal 
ammoniac  in  powder,  are  mixed.  This  mixture  is  then  in- 
troduced into  a retort,  to  which  a receiver  and  the  apparatus  of 
IMr.  AVoulfe  have  been  adapted.  A quantity  of  pure  water  is 
then  put  into  the  bottles,  coiTcfpondent  to  the  weight  of  the 
fait  employed ; and  the  junAures  of  the  vetlels  are  made  good 
with  the  ufual  lutes.  The  ammoniac  is  difen^aged  in  the  date 
of  gas,  at  the  fird  imprellion  of  the  tire.  It  combines  with  the 
water  with  heat ; ami  when  the  water  of  the  iirft  bottle  is  fa- 
turated,  the  gas  pafles  to  that  of  the  fecond,  and  faturates  it 
in  its  turn. 

The  volatile  alkali  is  known  by  Its  very  ffrong  but  not  dlf- 
agreeable  fmell.  It  is  catily  reducible- .into  the  date  of  gas, 
and  preferves  this  form  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere. 
'I’his  gas  may  be  obtained  by  decompodng  the  muriate  of  am- 
moniac by  quick-lime,  and  receiving  the  prodiuT  over  mer- 
cury. Alkaline  gas  kills  animals,  and  corrodes  the  fkin  ; and 
the  irritation-  is  fnch,  that  pimples  have  been  obferved  to  arife 
all  over  the  bodies  of  birds  expofed  to  Its  atmofphere.  This 
gas  is  improper  for  combudion ; but  if  a taper  be  gently  im- 
merfed  in  it,  the  flame  is  enlarged  before  it  goes  out,  and  the 
gas  fufl'ers  a decompofition.  Alkaline  gas  is  lighter  than  at- 
mofpheric  air ; and  has  even  been  mentioned,  on  account  of 
its  lightnefs,  as  a proper  fubdance  to  fill  ball-oons. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priedley,  who  changed  alka- 
line into  hydrogenc  gas  by  means  of  the  eleftric  fpark ; and 
thofe  of  the  chevalier  Landriani,  whoj  b)''  palling  the  fame 
gas  through  ignited  glafs  tubes,  obtained  a large  quantity  of, 
hydrogenous  gas,  a fufpicion  of  the  exiftence  of  hydrogene 
among  the  principles  of  alkaline  gas  was-  occafioned  ; but  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Berthollet  feem  to  have  removed  the 
doubts  on  this  fubje<d; ; and  further  obfervatrons  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  this  alkali  is  a compound  of  the  nitro- 
genous and  hydrogenous  gafes.  Thus,  if  the  oxigenated  mu- 
riatic acid  be  mixed  with  very  pure  ammoniac,  an  eden'efccnce 
takes  place,  v/ith  a difengagement  of  nitrogenoui  gas,  a pro- 
du(5Uon  of  water,  and  a converiion  of  the  oxigenated  acid  into- 
the  ordinary  mmiatic  acid.  In  this  beautiful  experiment,  the 
water  which  i.s  profluced  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogene  of  the  alkali  and  the  oxigene  of  the  acid;  and  the 
nitrogene  gas  being  fet  at  liberty,  is  dillipatcd.  But  wheiv 
the  nitrate  of  ammoniac  is  expofed  to  dUIillation.  nitrogene 
gas  is  obtained,  and  a greater  quantity  of  water  is  found  in  the 
receiver  than  the  fait  itfcif  contained.  After  the  operation, 
the  ammoniac  is  found  no  longer  to  cxifl.  The  water  of  the 
receiver  i.s  flightly  charged  with  a finall  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  which  had  palled  over.  In  this  cafe,  the  hydrogenc  of 
the  alkali,  and  the  oxigene  of  the  acid,  form  the  water  in  the 
receiver,  while  the  nitrogenous  gas  efcapes.  If  the  oxides  of 
copj)cr  or  gold  be  heated  with  ammoriiacal  gas,  the  product  is 
water  and  nl* rogenous  gas,  and  the  metals  arc  reduce.d.  Mr. 
Chaptal  has  alfo  obferved  that  the  oxides  of  arlenic,  being  di- 
gefled  with  ammoniac,  are  rerhiced,  and  often  form  o6la- 
hejical  crylfak  of  arlenic.  In  this  calc  there  is  a difengage- 


ment of  nitrogene  gas,  and  a formation  of  water.  It  alfo  very 
often  happens  when  metals,  fuch  as  copper  or  tin,  are  dif- 
folved  by  means  of  the  nitric  acid,  that  an  abforption  of  air- 
takes  place,  inliead  of  a difengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  as  . 
might  be  expe6ted.  This  phenomenon  takes  place  more  ef-- 
pecially  when  a very  concentrated  acid  is  made  ulc  of,  arid  the 
copper  is  in  fine  filings ; in  this  cafe  ammoniac  is  jmoduced. 
The  ammoniac  in  this  inffance  is  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  hydrogene  of  the  water  with  the  nitrogene  gas  of  the 
nitric  acid;  while  the  oxigene  of  the  fame  acid,  and  Uiat  of 
the  water,  oxide  the  metal,  and  prepare  it  for  folution.  It  is 
to  a liinilar  caufe  that  wc  rouft  refer  the  experiment  of  Mr.  J, 
M.  Haufiinaa  of  f kdmar,  who  b)-  palling  nitrous  gas  through 
a certain  quantity  of  precipitate  of  iron,  in  the  mercurial  ap- 
paratii.-!,  obferved  lluit  this  gas  was  l))eedily  abforbed,  and  tJie 
colour  of  the  iron  changed;  at  the  fame  time  that  vapour  of 
ammoniac  was  found  in  the  vefl'el.s.  By  a fimllar  theory  alfo. 
the  formation  of  alkaline  gas,  by  the  mixture  of  hepatic  and . 
nitrous  gas  over  mercury,  may  be  accounted  for, , as  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  has  obferved. 

In  forming  ammoniac.  Dr.  Auffin  found  that  the  combina- 
tion »f  nitrogenous  gas  with  the  bafe  of  hydrogene  did  not 
take  place,  unlel's  this  laft  w.as  in  a ftate  of  great  condenlation,. 
The  formation  of  ammoniac  by  diftillation  and  putrefa<Slion, 
appears  likewife  to  indicate  the  conllituent  parts  of  this  fitb- 
llance.  In  fa£I,  there  is  in  l>oth  thele  operations  a difengage- 
mant  of  hydrogene  and  nitrogene  gas,  and  their  combination 
produces  ammoniac.  Mr.  Berthollet  has  proved,  by  the  way 
of  decompofition,  that  one  thoul'and  parts  of  ammoniac,  by 
weight,  are  compofed  of  about  eight  hundred  and  I'even  of  ni- 
trogene  gas,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  hydrogene 
gas..  But  according  to  Dr.  Auftin,  the  nitrogene  gas  is -in 
proportion  to  the  hydrogene,,  as  one  hundred  anil.twenty-onc 
to  thirty-two. 

Skct.  X.  Of  Acids. . 

It  appears  to  be  pretty  well  afeertained,  that  the  bodies- 
which  are  called  yfriA  are  combinations  of  vital  air  with  a 
certain  elementary  lubftance..  The  analyfis  of  almoll  all  the 
adds,  whole  component  j)arts  arc  known,  eftablilhes  this  truth 
in  a pofitive  manner  j and  - it  is  on  account  of  this  property 
that  the  denorainalioii  of  Oxigenous  Gas  has  been  given  to 
vital  air.  Every  fubltance -which  poflelles  the  following  pro- 
perties is  called  an  Acid:  a four  corrofive  tafte.  The  term. 
fx)ur,  which  is  ulually.  employed, to  denote- the  imprellion,  or. 
lively  and  fliarj)  fenlation  produced  on  the  tongue  by  certain 
bodies,  may  be  regarded  as  lynonymous  to  the  word  acid.  The 
only  difl'erence  whicli  may  be  ellablilhed  between  them  is,  that 
the  one  denotes-  a weak  fenlation,  whereas  the  other  compre- 
hends all  the  degrees  of  force  from  the  leal't  perceptible  tafle- 
to  the  grcatdl  degree,  of  cauflioity.  The  caullicity  of  acids 
fcem.s  to  arife  from  their  Itrong  tendency  to  combination ; and 
it  is  from  this  property  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  defined  them 
to  be  bodies  which  attrad  and.  are  attraded.  It  is  likewife 
from  this  property  that  fome  cheniills  have  fuppofed  acids- to- 
be  pointed  bixlies  ; ' and  on  account  of  the  decided  tendency  to- 
comblnalion  which  they  poll'efs,  it  I'eldom  happens  that  they 
are  met  with  in  a difengaged  Hate. 

The  fecond  ))roperty  of  acids  is.  that  of  changing  certain  blue 
vegetable  colours  into  red,  liM:h  as  the  colour  of  tunifole,  I'yrup 
of  violets,  &c.  Thefe  two  rc-agents  are  commojily  uled.to 
afeertain  the  jirefcnce  of  acids. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  that  the  tindurc  of  turnfole  is  pre- 
jiared  by  lightly  infilling  in  waler-that  fubllance  wliich.is  known 
in  common  under  the  name  of  Turnfole  ox  Litmus.  If,  how- 
ever, the  water  be  t<io  highly  charged  with  the  colouring  mat- 
ter, the  infulion  lias  a violet  tinge,  and  mull  in  that  cafe  be 
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diluted  wilh  n^tcr  until  it  becomes  blue.  This  tincture,  when 
axpofed  to  the  liin,  becomes  red,  even  in  dofed  veflels ; and 
fonie  time  afterwards  the  colouring  part  is  difengaged,  and  falls 
down  in  the  form  of  a mucilaginous  difcoloured  lubtlance. 
Alcohol  may  be  employed  inftead  of  water  in  the  preparation 
of  the  tincture  of  turnfole. 

In  tr)'ing  any  concentrated  acid  with  fyrup  of  violets,  there 
are  two  circitmftances  to  be  atteiuled  to.  The  fyrup  of  violets 
is  often  green,  becaufc  the  petal  of  the  violet  contains  a yellow 
part  at  its  bafe,  which,  when  combined  with  the  blue,  forms 
this  green  colour ; it  is  therefore  dlcntial  to  employ  only  the 
blue  of  the  i^etal  in  order  to  have  a beautiful  blue  infufion. 
Care  mult  alfo  be  taken  to  dilute  the  fyrup  with  a certain 
quantitv  of  water ; olherwife  concentrated  acids,  fuch  as  the 
l'ul]>huric,  would  burn  It,  and  form  a coal,  dne  fimple  intu- 
fion  of  violets  may  be  uled  inllead  of  the  fyrup.  The  colour- 
ing matter  of  indigo  is  not,  however,  fenfible  to  the  impref- 
tion  of  adds.  The'fulphuric  acid  dilfolves  it,  without  altering 
its  colour. 

A third  charader  of  acids  is,  that  of  their  efFervelcing  with 
alkalis;  but  this  property  is  not  general,  as  neither  the  carbonic 
acid,  nor  almoll  any  weak  acid,  can  be  dirtingnillied  by  this 
property.  The  purefl  alkalis  alfo  combine  with  acids,  without 
motion  or  etlervelcence. 

It  has  been  a queftion  much  agitated  among  chemifts,  whe- 
ther there  be  not,  in  nature,  one  particular  acid,  of  which  the 
ethers  are  only  modifications.  Paracelfus  admitted  an  univerfal 
principle  of  acidity,  which  communicated  talte  and  folubility 
to  all  its  compounds ; and  Bechcr  Ihppofed,  that  this  principle 
W.1.S  compofed  of  water  and  vitrifiable  earth.  After  him  Stahl 
oideavourcd  to  prove  that  the  lulphnric  acid  was  the  univerfal 
acid ; and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  moft  chemifts  for  a con- 
liderahle  length  of  time.  But  long  after  the  time  of  this  excel- 
lent cheniift  Meyer  contended,  that  the  acid  element  was  con- 
tained in  fire ; and  his  I’yftem,  which  is  founded  on  certain 
known  fadts,  has  had  its  lupporters.  The  chevalier  Landriani 
alfo  imagined  that  he  had  fucceeded  in  reducing  all  the  acids  to 
the  carbonic  acid ; becaufe,  by  treating  them  all  with  diflerent 
fubftances,  he  obtained  this  laft  as  the  conftant  rcfult  of  his 
analyfis.  He  w:is  led  into  an  error  for  want  of  having  fulfi- 
cicntly  attended  to  the  dccompofition  of  the  acids  he  made  ufe 
of,  and  the  combination  of  their  oxigene  with  the  carbone  of 
the  l)ixlies.  which  entered  into  his  experiments,  and  j)ruduced 
the  carbonic  acid. 

Tlie  ftritl  analyfis  and  fynthefis  of  moft  of  the  known  acids 
have,  however,  proved  to  Mr.  Lavoifier,  that  oxigene  is  the 
bafe  of  all  of  them  ; and  that  their  difi'crences  and  varieties 
arife  only  from  the  fuhftance  with  which  this  coinmon  principle 
is  combined.  Oxigene  united  with  metals  forms  oxides;  and 
among  ihefe  laft  there  are  I'ome  which  polVcfs  acid  charadlers, 
and  are  clafted  among  acid  I'ubftances.  The  fame  fuhftance, 
when  combined  with  inllaminable  bodies,  fuch  as  fulphur, 
carbone,  and  oils,  forms  other  acids. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  adhefion  of  oxigene  to  the  bafe  is 
more  or  Ids  Itrong  in  the  I'evcral  acids,  and  conl'cciucntly  that 
their  dccompofition  is  more  or  lefs  ealy ; as,  for  example,  in 
metallic  folutions,  which  do  not  lake  j)lace  excepting  when 
the  metal  is  in-  the  ftatc  of  an  oxide.  The  acid  which  will 
yield  its  oxigene  with  the  greateft  facility  to  oxide  the  metal, 
will  have  the  moft  powerful  adtioii  u)Hm  it.  J lencc  it  happens, 
that  the  nitric  and  tiic  nitro-nnu  iatic  acids  arc  thofe  which 
thllblve  metals  the  nuftl  readily;  and  hence  likewife  it  happens 
that  the  muriatic  acid  dillolves  the  oxides  more  eafily  than  the 
metals,  while  the  nitric  acid  adls  in  a manner  dircdlly  con- 
trary : hence  allb  it  arifes  that  this  laft  acts  fo  powerfully  upon 
oils,  &c.  It  is  therefore  only  from  having  a proper  idea  (if 
the  conllituciu  principles  of  acids,  that  it- is  polUble  to  conceive. 


and  explain  the  various  phenomena  which  they  prefent  In  their 
different  operations. 

With  refpeft  to  the  nomenclature  of  acids  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  word  acid  being  ufed  as  a generic  term,  each 
acid  ought  to  be  diltinguiflred  in  language,  as  in  nature,  by 
the  name  of  its  bafe  or  radical.  Thus  the  generic  name  of 
acids  is  given  to  the  produifts  of  the  combultion  or  oxigena- 
tion  of  fulphur  and  carbone;  and  thefe  produdls  are  refpectively 
named  the  fulphnric  and  the  carjwtiic  acid.  There  is,  however, 
a remarkable  circumftance  in  the  oxigenation  of  combuftible 
bodies,  and  of  a part  of  fuch  bodies  as  are  convertible  into 
acids  ; that  they  are  fufceptible  of  different  degrees  of.  ftitura- 
tion  with  oxigene,  and  that  the  refulting  acids,  though  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  fame  elements,  are  polfefted  of  different 
properties,  depending  upon  that  difference  of  proportion.  Of 
this  the  fulphuric  furnilhes  us  with  examples.  When  fulphur 
is  combined  with  a fmall  proportion  of  oxigene,  It  forms,  in 
this  firft  or  lower  degree  of  oxigenation,  a volatile  aaid,  hav- 
ing a penetrating  odour,  and  polfefted  of  verj-  peculiar  quali- 
ties. By  a larger  proportion  of  oxigene,  it  is  changed  into,  a 
fixed,  heavy  acid,  without  any  odour,  and  which,  by  combi- 
nation with  other  bodies,  gives  prodndls  quite  different  froin 
thole  furniftied  by  the  former.  Thefe  varieties  in  the  oxige- 
nation of  the  acids  are  exprelfed  by  fimply  varying  the  termi- 
nation of  their  fpecific  names.  The  volatile  acid  produced 
from  fulj)hur  was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  fidfhurous 
acid,  and  this  term  is  ftlll  employed  to  denote  the  fame- :•  acid 
when  under-faturated  with  oxigene  ; the  other,  the.completejy 
fatnrated  or  oxigenated  acid,  being  dilunguilhed  by  tfie  name 
of  fulphuric  acid.  In  this  new  chemical  language,  we  therefore 
lay,  that  fulphur,  in  combining  with  oxigene,  is  fulceptible  of 
two  degrees  of  faturation ; that  the  firft,  or  lefter  degree,  con- 
liitutes  I'ulphurous  acid,  which  is  volatile  and’  penetrating ; 
while  the  lecond,  or  higher  degree  of  faturation,  ])roduces  ful- 
phuric acid,  which  is  fixed  and  inodorous.  This  difference  of 
termination  is  alfo  employed  for  all  the  acids  which  alfumc  fe- 
veral  degrees  of  faturation.  Hence  we  have  a nitrous  and  a 
nitric  acid,  an  acetous  and  an  acetic  acid ; and  lo  on,  for  others 
in  liinilar  circumlfances. 

Sect.  XL  Of  the  Carbonic  Acid. 

The  title  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  given  to  an  acid  which  oc- 
curs in  great  abundance  through  the  whole  of  naUtre,  and  which 
appears  almoft  always  in  the  ftate  of  an  aeriform  fluid.  7'his  acid 
feems  to  have  been  in  fome  degree  known  to  the  ancient  chemifts. 
Van  Helmont  gave  It  the  name  of  Gas  Silvcjire.  Dr.  Black  of 
Edinburgh  mull,  however,  be  confidered  as  the  real  difeoverer  of 
this  acid  ; he  maintained,  in  the  year  i755’  lime-ftone  cuii- 
tained  much  air  of  a diflerent  nature  from  that  of  common  air, 
and  alHnncd  that  the  dil'engageniciit  of  this  air  converted  it  into 
lime,  and  that  calcareous  Itone  was  regenerated  by  the  rcliora- 
tion  of  this  air.  The  fame  doiflrlne  was  .further  fupported  bv 
additional  fafts  in  1746,  by  Dr.  M'Bride;  and  Mr.  Jacquiii;  a 
j)rofclfor  at  Vienna,  relumed  the  fame  purfuit,  aud  multiplied 
experiments  on  the  manner  of  extracting  it,  and  adduced  i’ome 
other  proofs  in  contirmafion  of  the  opinion  that  the  abfcnce  of 
this  air  rendered  alkalis  caultic,  and  formed  lime ; and  the  in- 
dnftry  and  extentive  cxperiinetji,l,al  knowledge  i>f  Dr.  Pricftlev 
threw  Hill  greater  light  upon  this  fubjcH.  At  that  time,  tin's 
fuhftance  was  known  by  Uic. name  ol  Fi.vcd.ylir..  Bergmanij, 
in  the  year  1772,  proveil.it  to  be  an  acid  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  oi'  Aerial  Acid-,  . and  lince  that  time  it  has  been  dif- 
tinguilhcd  by  the  natnes  of  Mcpbiiic  Acid,_  CreUccous  Acid,  fkc. 
But  as  loon  as  it  was.dilcovcred  to  conftll  of  a combination 
of  oxigene  and  carbone,  or  I’lurc  charcoal,  the  name  of  carbonic 
acid  was  atlixed  to  it.  I'his  acid  is  found  in  three  difti  reut. 
ftates : in  a ftatc  of  gas,  of  mixture,  and  of  combination.  , 
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‘ U is  met  with  in  a ftatc  of  gas  in  the  famous  Grotto  del 
Cano,  near  Naj'les,  and  in  various  other  I’ubtenaneons  j^laces, 
l'nch  n*5  tomks,  cellars,  necellarles,  &c.  It  is  alfo  difengaged  in 
this  form' by  the  deconipolitlon  of  vcgetaVjles  heaped  together, 
by  the  tennentafion  of  wine  or  beer,  by  tlie  putrcfaftion  of 
animal  matters,  !kc. 

d'his  fubftance  exHls  in  the  flatc  of  (imple  mixture  in  mineral 
waters,  and  in  thefe  it  pollclles  all  its  acid  properties  and  virtues. 

'I’he  carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  a (late  of  combination  in 
linie-ftonc,  common  magnefia,  alkalis,  and  fuch-like  fidrllances. 

In  collecting  this  acid  difl'erent  procelles  are  employed, 
according  to  the  Itate  in  which  it  is  met  with.  AVhen  it  exifls 
in  the  fiate  of  gas,  it  may  be  coUefted  by  tilling  a bottle 
with  water,  and  emptying  it  into  an  atmol'phore  of  this  gas  : 
the  acid  in  this  cate  takes  the  place  of  the  water,  and  the  bot- 
tle is  afterwards  corked  to  retain  it.  It  may  ull'o  be  procured 
by  ex]K)ling  lime-water,  caullic  alkalis,  or  even  pure  water,  in 
its  atmofphere  ; in  wdiich  cafe  the  gafeons  acid  mixes  or  com- 
bines with  thefe  fubftanccs,  and  can  be  afterw'ards  extracted  by 
re-agents. 

This  acid,  w'hen  it  is  found  in  a ftate  of  coriilnnation,  may 
be  exlraCte<l  either  by  diltillation  with  a ftrong  heat,  or  by  the 
re-aCtion  of  other  acids,  Inch  as  the  fulphuric  acid,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  not  being  volatile,  and  confei.juently  is  not 
altered  bv  its  mixture  with  the  carbonic,  which  is  difengaged. 

When  this  acid  is  met  with  in  the  ftate  of  fimple  mixture, 
as  in  water,  brilk  wines,  &c.  it  may  be  obtained  by  agitation 
of  the  liquid  which  contains  it ; and  by  making  ufe  of  a bottle 
fo  w'^hich  a moiftened  bladder  has  been  fitted  ; and  alfo  by  dif- 
tillation.  Thefe  methods  are  not  however  very  accurate. 

Another  method  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Gioanetti,  which 
confills  in  precipitating  the  acid  by  means  of  lime-water, 
weighing  the  precipitate,  and  deducing  thirteen  thirty-fecond 
parts  for  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  : it  having  been  de- 
duced from  analyfis  by  this  phyfician,  that  thirty-two  parts  of 
carbtmate  of  lime  contain  feventeen  of  lime,  two  of  water,  and 
thirteen  of  acid. 

That  this  fubftance  is  an  acid,  feems  pretty  evident  from  the 
tincture  of  turnfole  becoming  red  when  agitated  in  a bottle 
filled  with  this  gas.  In  the  fecond  place,  ammoniac,  or  volatile 
alkali,  when  poured  into  a velfel  filled  with  this  gas,  becomes 
neutralized.  Water  impregnated  with  this  gas  has  alfo  a 
ftrong  fub-acid  talte,  and  it  neutralizes  alkalis,  and  caufes 
them  to  cryftallize.  Although  this  acid,  in  the  ftate  of  an 
claftic  ftuid,  may  feem  to  pollefs  all  the  appeaninces  of  air  j it 
has  ver)'  difterent  phyfical  projlerties.  It  is  improiier  for  the 
puqjofes  of  refpiration,  as  has  been  fliewn  by  various  experi- 
ments. 

It  is  this  gas  which  produces  fo  many  unhappy  accidents  at 
the  opening  of  cellars,  in  places  where  wine,  cyder,  or  beer 
are  fuffered  to  ferment. 

This  acid  is  alfo  improper  for  vegetation.  Doftor  Prieftley 
having  kept  the  roots  of  feveral  ]dants  in  water  impregnated 
with  the  carboific  acid,  obferved  that  they  all  periflied  j and 
in  thofe  inftances  where  plants  are  obferved  to  vegetate  in  wa- 
ter or  in  air  which  contains  this  gas,  the  quantity  of  gas  is 
very  ftnall.  Mr.  Senebier  has  even  obferved,  that  plants 
which  are  fuffered  to  grow  in  water  {lightly  acidulated  with 
this  gas  emit  a much  larger  quantity  of  oxigenous  gas  ; 
bfcaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  acid  is  decompofed,  the  carbona- 
ceous principle  combines  and  is  fixed  in  the  vegetable,  while 
the  oxigene  is  thrown  oft'.  JVIr,  Chaptal  has  alfo  found  that 
thofe  fungi  which  arc  formed  in  ftibterraneous  places,  are 
almoft  totally  rcfolved  into  carbonic  acid;  but  that  if  thefe 
vegetables  be  gradually  expofed  to  the  atlion  of  light,  the 
proportion  of  acid  diminilhes ; while  that  of  the  coaly  prin- 
ciple augments,  and  the  vegetable  becomes  coloured.  This 
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•gas  is  diflblvcd  in  water  with  great  facility ; and  when  the  laft 
ftuid  is  fuUkiently  impregnated  with  this  carbonic  acid,  it  has 
l>eeu  found  to  polfd's  highly  valuable  medicinal  qualities  5 and 
with  a view  to  its  application  in  this  way,  various  apparatus 
have  been  invented  at  dili'erent  times,  but  the  improved  glafs 
machine  of  Dutdor  Noolh  is  unqueltionably  the  moll  con- 
venient. 

'ITis  acid  gas  has  alfo  been  found  to  be  heavier  than  com- 
mon air.  The  proportion  between  thefe  two  airs  in  weight, 
according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  is  as  4.';.6y  to  68.74;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  exj)eriments  of  Mr.  I.avoifier,  as  48. 81  to  69. (JO. 
'i'he  great  weight  of  this  gas  caufes  it  to  occupy  the  lowelt 
filuation.s ; and  even  gives  it  the  property  of  being  poured  out 
from  one  vellel  to  another,  fo  as  to  difplace  the  atmofpheric  air. 

It  leems  now  to  be  ]iroved,  by  a fullicient  number  of  ex- 
periments, that  the  carbonic  acid  is  a combination  of  carbone, 
or  pure  charcoal,  and  oxigene.  dims  the  oxides  of  mercury, 
when  dillilled,  are  reducible  without  addition,  and  afford  only 
oxigenous  gas ; but  if  a fmall  quantity  of  charcoal  be  mixed 
with  the  oxide,  the  produft  which  comes  over  confills  of  car- 
bonic gas  only,  and  the  weight  of  the  charcoal  is  dinfiniftaed. 
If  well  made  charcoal  be  ignited,  and  jdunged  into  a vefiei 
filled  with  oxigenous  gas,  and  the  veftcl  be  iiillantly  clofed,  the 
charcoal  burns  rapidly,  and  at  laft  goes  out : the  product  in 
this  experiment  is  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  fepamted  by 
the  known  procefles ; the  remainder  is  a fmall  quantity  of 
oxigenous  gas,  which  may  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid  Ly 
the  fame  treatment. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  charcoal  to  that  of 
oxigene  Is  as  13.0288  to  56.687.  In  fome  cafes  where  the 
carbonic  acid  is  obtained  by  burning  hydrogenous  gas,  it  arifes 
from  carbone  being  held  in  folution  in  this  gas.  The  carbone 
may  even  be  dilfolved  in  hydrogenous  gas,  by  expofing  it  to 
the  focus  of  the  burning  mirror  in  the  mercurial  apparatus, 
under  a glafs  vefl'el  filled  with  this  gas.  The  hydrogenous  gas 
which  is  extradled  from  a mixture  of  fulphuric  acid  and  iron, 
holds  more  or  lefs  of  charcoal  in  folution;  as  iron  itfelf  con- 
tains this  fubftance  in  a greater  or  lefs  qviantity,  as  has  been 
afeertained  by  the  fine  experiments  of  Mr.  Berthollet,  Monge, 
and  Vander  Monde.  The  alkalis,  fuch  as  we  ul'ually  meet 
with  them,  alfo  contain  carbonic  acid ; and  it  is  this  acid 
which  modifies  them,  and  diminilhes  their  energy,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  communicates  to  them  the  property  of  eft'ervefeing. 
Alkalis  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  carbonates  with  an  ex- 
cefs  of  alkali;  and  it  is  eafy  to  faturate  this  luperabundant 
alkali,  and  to  form  crj'ftallizable  neutral  falls. 

Carbonate  of  Pot-ajh. — "What  is  called  carbonate  of  pot-ajb, 
in  the  new  chemiftry,  is  a neutral  fait  rel'ulting  from  a I'a- 
turated  combination  of  carbonic  acid  with  poL-afti.  It  was 
formerly  diftihguiflied  by  feveral  difterwit  names,  as  cretaceous 
tartar,  mephitic  tartar,  See.  and  was  always  taken  for  a pure 
alkali,  until  the  experiments  of  Doftor  Black  ihewcd  it  to 
be  a neutral  fait.  The  old  name  by  which  it  was  known  was 
that  of  Jixed  fait  of  tartar,  from  its  being  obtained  by  the  in- 
cineration of  tartar  of  wine;  and  it  was  confidered  as  an  alkali, 
on  account  of  its  polleffmg  fome  of  the  jiropertics  of  thole 
falls.  I’he  method  of  caufing  oil  of  tartar  to  cryftallize,  has 
been  known  lor  a confiderable  length  ol  time;  and  both  Boii- 
hius  and  Montet  have  fucceftivcly  Ihcwn  the  manner  of  con- 
dufting  thefe  procelles;  the  moft  fimple  method  however 
confills  in  expofing  an  alkaline  folution  in  an  atmofphere  of 
the  ctirbonic  acid  gas  which  is  difengaged  in  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation ; in  this  way  the  alkali  becomes  faturated,  and  forms 
tetrahedral  {irifmatic  cryftals  terminated  by  lliort  four-fided 
pyramids,  Mr,  Chaptal  has  frequently  obtained  thole  ciyllals 
in  the  form  of  quadrangtdar  prifnis,  with  their  extremities  cut 
oft'  llantwifc..  This  neutral  fait  no  longer  pollellcs  the  urinous 
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tade  of  the  alkali,  but  exhibits  the  penetrating  tifte  of  neutral 
falls,  and  may  be  employed  in  medicine  with  the  greateft  fuc- 
cefs,  and  convenience,  as  it  poflefl'es  an  advantage  beyond  the 
■felt  of  tartar,  in  being  lefs  cauftic,  and  always  of  the  fame  virtue. 
According  to  the  analyfis  of  Bergman,  carbonate  of  pot-afh, 
u+.en  faturated  with  the  acid,  and  regularly  cryftallized,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  aerated  vegetable  alkali,  contains 
twenty  parts  of  the  acid,  forty-eight  of  pure  alkali,  and  thirty- 
two  of  water,  in  the  quintal.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
•carbonates  are  more  liable  than  other  neutral  falts  to  vary  in 
the  quantity  of  the  acid.  This  fait  when  perfeftly  cr)'ftariized, 
does  not  attra6l  the  humidity  of  the  air,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
ferved  for  feveral  years  in  an  open  vetfel,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  alteration. 

The  carbonate  of  pot-alli  is  decompofed  by  filex  in  a fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  heat,  which  occafions  a confiderable  boiling 
or  ebullition.  The  refidue  is  glals,  in  which  the  alkali  is  in 
the  cauftic  ftate.  Lime  likewifc  decompofes  it,  having  a greater 
alKnity  than  pot-ath  with  the  acid.  Lime-water  poured  into 
a fblution  of  carbonate  of  pot-afh,  gives  a precipitate  of  an 
almoft  infoluble  fait,  produced  by  the  combination  of  lime 
with  the  carbonic  acid  j and  the  pure  or  cauftic  alkali  remains 
dilTblved  in  the  water.  In  pharmacy,  this  procefs  is  made  ufe  ' 
•of  for  the  preparation  of  the  lapis  caujlicus,  which  is  nothing 
but  fixed  vegetable  alkali  rendered  cauftic  by  lime.  Thus,, 
lime  decompofes  the  carbonate  by  uniting  with  the  acid,  and 
•acids  produce  the  fame  effeft  by  feizing  and  combining  with 
the  alkaline  bafes. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. — ^This  fait,  like  the  foregoing,  was  for- 
merly thoughr  an  alkali.  It  is,  however,  a combination  of 
the  carbonic  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali ; and  feems  to  be  the 
felt  which  the  ancients  called  natron.  Generally  however  it 
has  been  called  fait  of  foda,  becaufe  it  can  be  obtained  pure, 
■and  regularly  cryftallized  by  evaporating  a lixivium  of  com- 
mon foda.  It  has  alfo  had  other  denominations,  as  aerated  mi  ■ 
neral  alkali,  cretaceous  foda,  &c.  The  mineral  alkali,  in  its 
natural  ftate,  contains  a greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than 
the  vegetable  j and  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  diflblve 
it,  and  duly  evaporate  the  water,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in 
cryftals.  Thefe  cryftals  are  ufually  rhombgidal  oftahedrons  j 
and  fometimes  have  the  form  of  rhomboidal  laminae,  being 
a^jplied  obliquely  one  upon  the  other,  in  a manner  refembling 
tiles.  When  this  fait  is  expofed  to  the  air,  it  crumbles  down 
very  readily  into  duft ; as  the  air  deprives  it  of  the  water  of  its 
-cryftallization ; but  it  is  not  altered  by  this  efflorefcence  5 as 
we  can  reltore  to  it  it.s  primary  form  by  folution  in  water. 

By  an  exa6l  analyfis,  Bergman  has  found,  that  one  hundred 
parts  of  carbonate  of  foda  which  he  denominates  ccratcd  mi- 
neral alkali,  contain  fixteen  parts  of  the  acid,  twenty  of 
pure  alkali,  and  fixty-four  of  water.  The  affinity  of  its  bafis 
■with  filex  is  ftronger  than  that  of  the  carbonate  of  pot-alh  j 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  vitrification  It  produces  Is  more 
quick,  cafy,  and  perfect. 

Lime,  barytes,  and  the  acids,  dccompofc  this  felt  with  the 
feme  phenomena  that  have  been  obferved  in  treating  of  the 
carbonate  of  pot-ajb. 

Carbonate  cf  Ammoniac. — This  name  has  been  given  to  a 
kind  of  fait  which  has  generally  been  known  by  the  title  of 
concrete  volatile  alkali  3 and  fometimes  by  that  of  cretaceous 
volatile  alkali,  See,  It  may  be  obtained  by  diftillation  from 
many  animal  fubftanccs.  Tobacco  affords,  likewife,  a large 
proj)ortion ; but  almoft  the  whole  of  that  which  is  employed 
in  the  arts,  and  In  medicine,  is  formed  by  the  direft  combina- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammoniac,  or  volatile  alkali. 
This  cojubination  may  be  eft’efted,  by  paffmg  tlie  carbonic 
add  -through  ammoniac,  or  the  pure  volatile  alkali  in  folution  5 
by  expofing  ammoniac  in  an  atmofphcre  of  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
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and  by  decompofing  the  muriate  of  ammoniac  hy  the  neutral 
falts  which  contain  this  acid,  fuch  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  or 
common  chalk.  For  this  purpofe,  white  chalk  is  taken,  and 
very  accurately  dried ; and  then  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
muriate  of  ammoniac,  or  common  fal  ammoniac  in' fine 
powder.  This  mixture  is  put  into  a retort,  and  diflilled  ; the 
ammoniac  and  the  carbonic  acid  being  difengaged  from  their  . 
bafes,  and  reduced  into  vapours,  combine  together,  and  are 
depofited  on  the  fides  of  the  receiver,  where  they  form  a ftra- 
tura  more  or  lefs  thick.  The  form  of  the  cryftallization  of  this 
carbonate  appears,  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Chaptal,  to  be 
that  of  a four-fided  prifm,  terminated  by  a dihedral  fummit. 
The  carbonate  has  lefs  fmell  than  the  ammoniac  j It  is  very 
foluble  in  water.  Even  cold  water  diffolves  its  own  weight  of 
this  fait,  at  the  temperature  of  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
By  the  accurate  experiments  of  Bergman,  it  has  been  found 
that  one  hundred  grains  of  this  fah  contain  forty-five  parts  of 
the  acid,  forty-three  of  alkali,  and  twelve  of  water. 

Moft  of  the  acids  decompofe  this  fait,  and  difplace  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  it. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  fulphuric  acid,  which  has  generally  been  denoihinated 
vitriolic  acid,  is  a very  cauftic  feline  fubftance,  which,  when 
concentrated,  bums  and  cauterizes  the  ikin,  reddens  fynip  of 
violets  without  deftroying  its  colour,  and  when  diluted  in  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  has  a four,  ftiptic  tafle.  This  acid, 
when  pure,  appears  under  the  form  of  a very  tranfparent  oleagi- 
nous fluid,  twice  the  fpecific  weight  of  diftilled  water,  defti- 
tute  of  fmell,  and  united  with  water,  from  which  there  are 
yet  no  means  known  of  feparating  it.  It  has  received  the 
name  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  becaufe  it  ufed  formerly  to  be  ob- 
tained from  martial  vitriol  by  diftillation.  At  prefent  it  is 
obtained  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  by  the  complete 
combuftion  of  fulphur.  Its  flature,  therefore,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is- obtained;  render  it  proper  to  give  it  the  name  of 
the  fulphuric  acid. 

It  is  obvious  that  fulphur,  like  every  other  combuftible  fub- 
ftance, cannot  be  burnt  but  by  virtue  of  the  oxigenous  gas 
which  combines  with  it.  The  moft:  ufual  phenomena  which 
accompany  this  combuftion,  are,  a blue  flame,  a whltifti  and 
fuffocating  vapour,  and  a ftrong,  penetrating,  and  difegree- 
ablc  fmell.  The  refults  of  this  combination  vary  according  to 
the  proportion  in  which  thefe  two  principles  enter  into  this 
feme  combination.  Therefore,  the  fiilphureous  or-  the  ful- 
phuric acid  may  be  at  pleafure  obtained  from  fubllmed  fulphur, 
or  from  crude  fulphur,  accordingly  as  a greater  or  lefs  (juan- 
tity  of  oxigene  is  combined  with  the  fulj)hur,  by  means  of 
combuftion.  When  the  current  of  air  which  maintains  the 
combuftion  is  rapid,  the  fulphur  is  carried,  and  depofited  with- 
out any  apparent  alteration,  in  the  internal  part  of  the  leaden 
chambers  in  which  the  fulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  is  made  j 
but  if  the  current  of  air  be  rendered  more  moderate,  the  com- 
bination is  fomewhat  more  accurate ; the  Inlphur  is  partly 
changed,  and  is  depofited  in  a pellicle  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water.  This  pellicle  is  flexible  like  a tkin,  and  may  be  handled 
and  turned  over  In  the  fame  manner.  If  the  current  be  ftill 
lefs  rapid,  and  the  air  be  fuffered  to  have  a fufficient  time  to 
form  an  accurate  combination  with  the  fulphur,  the  refult  is 
fulphurcous  acid ; which  acid  preferves  its  gafeous  form  at  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  may  beconre  liquid  like 
water  by  the  application  of  cold,  as  the  ingenious  experiments 
of  Mr.  Monge  have  fully  Ihewn.  If  the  combuftion  be  ftill 
flower,  and  the  air  be  fufl'ered  to  digeft  upon  the  fulphur  a 
longer  time,  and  with  greater  accuracy,  the  refult  is  fulphuric 
acid  ; this  felt  combination  may  be  facilitated  by  the  mixture 
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of  nitrate  of  pot-afh  or  commoa  nitre,,  as  that  fubftance  fur- 
iiifhes  oxigcne  very  copioufly. 

The  dirterent  procell'es  which  are  capable  of  being  employed 
for  extracting  the  fulphuric  acid,  are  reducible  to  two  : the 
extraction  of  it  from  fubftances  in  which  it  is  contained  j and  the 
forming  it  direCtly  by  the  combination  of  fulphur  and  oxigene. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  the  fulphures,  or  vitriolic  lalts  of  iron,  cop- 
per, or  zinc,  and  even  thole  whofc  bafes  are  clay  and  Hme, 
according  to  foine  chemilts,  may  be  expofed  to  dittillation, 
Thefe  procetTes,  however,  are  too  difficult  and  expenfive  : they 
have  therefore  yielded  to  others  of  greater  fimplicity. 

In  the  fecond  rale,  the  oxigcne  may  be  prelented  to  the  ful- 
phur in  two  forms ; either  in  the  ftate  of  gas,  or  in  the  con- 
crete ftatc.  The  coTubuflion  of  fulphur  by  oxigenous  gas  is 
performed  in  large  chambers  lined  with  lead  ; and  this  combuliion 
is  facilitated  by  mixing  about  one-eighth  of  a nitrate  of  pot- 
ath  with  the  lulphur.  The  acid  vapours  which  fill  the  chamber 
are  precipitated  againft  its  fides,  and  the  condenlktion  is  fii- 
cilitated  by  a (iratum  of  water  difpofed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber.  In  tome  manufactories  in  Holland,  this  combuftion 
is  performed  in  large  glafs  balloons  with  wide  mouths,  and  the 
vapours  arc  precipitated  upon  water  placed  at  the  bottom.  In 
both  cafes,  when  the  water  is  fufficiently  impregnated  with 
acid,  it  is  concentrated  in  leaden  boikrs,  and  reCtihed  in  glafs 
retorts,  to  render  it  white,  and  to  concentrate  it  fufficiently 
for  the  puqiofes-  of  trade.  The  acid,  when  of  a j^roper 
firength,  indicates  fixty-fix  degrees,  according  to  the  aerometer 
of  Mr.  Bau-me ; and  when  it  has  not  been  carried  to  this  de- 
gree, it  is  unfit  for  moll  of  the  ufes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
It  cannot,  for  example,  be.  employed  in  diHidving  indigo  j for 
the  fmall  quantity  of  nitric  acid  which  it  contains,  unites  with 
the  blue  of  the  indigo,  and  forms  a green  colour. 

In  cafes  where  the  oxigene  in  the  concrete  jiate  is  prefented 
to  the  fulphur,  it  is  in  combination  with  other  bodies,  which 
it  abandons  to  unite  with  this  laft.  This  happens  when 
the  nitric  acid  is  dillilled  from  fulphur.  Forty  eight  ounces  of 
this  acid’,  at  thirty-fix  degrees,  dillilled  from  two  ounces  of 
fulphur,  has  been  found  to  aflbrd  nearly  four  ounces  of  good 
fulphuric  acid.  Sul])hur  may  likewife  be  converted  into  ful- 
phuric acid  by  means  of  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid.  The 
fulphuric  acid  which  is  found  difengaged  im  fome  places  in 
Italy,  appears  alfo  to  arife  from  the  combuftion  of  fulphur. 

ily  theffirft  trial  of  JVIr.  Berthollet,  fixty-ninc  parts  of  ful- 
phur with  thirty-one  parts  of  oxigene  formed  one  hundred  parts 
of  fulphuric  add;  and,  according  to  a fecond  experiment  fe- 
veiUy-twn  of  fulphur  and  twenty-eight  of  oxigene  formed  one 
hundred  parts  of  dry  acid.  The  various  degrees  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  fulphuric  add  have  caufed  it  to  be  dillinguiflied  in 
commerce  by  different  names,  as  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
and  Glacial  Oil  of  Vitriol.  The  fulphuric  acid  is  capable  of 
paffing  to  the  concrete  Hate  by  the  imprelfion  of  intenJ’e  cyld. 
This  congelation  is  a phenomenon  which,  has  long  been  ob- 
ferx’ed;  Kimckel  and  Bohn  have  mentioned  it;  and  it  did  not 
efcape  the  ingenious  Dr.  Boerhaave.  On  this  fubjeft  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Kier  and  thofe  of  Mr.  Cavendilh  are  alfo 
highly  curious  and  interefiing.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  the 
Duke  D’Ayen  for  fome  very  valuable  experiments  upon  the 
congelation  of  this  acid;  which  have  been  repealed  with  equal 
fuccefs  by  Mr.  de  Morveau,  who  has  proved  that  this  congela- 
tion may  be  effefted  at  a degree  of  cold  confiderably  Ids  than 
what  had  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Chapfal  has  fevcral  tiities 
obtained  beautiful  cryfials  of  fulphuric  acid,  in  ilattened  hex:v- 
hedial  prilms,  terminated  by  an  hexahedral  pyramid  ; and  his 
experiments  have  enabled  him  to  conclude,  that  the  very  con- 
centrated acid  cryftallizes  more  difficultly  than  that,  the  denfity 
of  which  lies  between  fixty-three  and  fixty-five ; and,  that  the 
proper  degree  of  cold  is  from  i to  3 degrees  below  o of  ilcaumur. 
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The  charafteriftic  properties  of  the  fulphuric  acid  arc  the 
following.  It  is  unauous  and  fat  to  the  touch,  which  has  oc- 
cafioneel  it  to  obtain  the  very  improper  name  of  Oil  of  Vitriol. 
It  weighs  one  ounce  and  feven  drachms  in  a bottle  containing 
one  ounce  of  diftilled  water.  It  produces  heat, when  mixed  with 
water,  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  exceed  that  of  boiling  water.  If 
one  erid  of  a tube  of  glafs  be  clofed,  and  water  poured  into  it,, 
and  the  clofed.end  of  this  tube  be  plunged  into  water,  tbs 
water  in  the  tube  may  be  made  to  boil  by  pouring  fulphuric 
acid  into  the  external  water  which,  furrounds  the  tube.  It 
feizes  with  great  avidity  all  inflammable  fiibftances ; and  it  is 
blackened  and  decompofed  by  this  combination.  The  ful- 
phuric acid  is  made  ufe  of  in  many  of  the  arts,  more  efpecially 
by  the  dyer  and  the  hat-maker ; by  the  former  it  is  employed 
for  diliblving  indigo,  which  is  by  that  means  carried  in  a ftate 
of  extreme  divifion,  upon  the  lluft's  to  be  dyed.  It  is  one  of 
the  moft  common  and  ufeful  menftrua  in  the  laboratory. 

The  fulphureous  acid  is  uled  in  dying,  for.  whitening  filks» 
and  giving  them  a beautiful  lullre;  alfo  for  taking  out  ftains. 

Sulphate  of  Pot-ajb. — This,  fulphate,  which  has  been  called 
Vitriolatcd  TariaVy  Sal  dc  duobus,  Polyebreji  fait,  and  Arcanuvt 
duplieatum,  is  a fait,  refuking,.  as  its  name  denotes,  from  the 
combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with  pot-afh.  This  fait  is 
generally  in  a greater  or  a lefs  degree  tranfparent  and  regular 
its-  cryftals  difler  in  form  and  magnitude,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumllances  in  which  they  are  obtained.  When  formed  llowly 
ill  the  fmall  way,  they  alfume  the  figure  of  hexahedral  prifms,. 
terminating  In  hexahedral  pyramids,  with  triangular  faces.  It 
has  a lively  and  penetrating  tafte,.  and.  melts  dilficultly  in  the 
mouth.  It  decrepitates  on  hot  coals,  becomes  redrliot  before  k 
fufes,  and  is  volatilized  without  decompofition.  It  is  foluble 
ia  fixteen  parts  of  cold  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit ; and  boiling  water  diflblves  one-fifth  of  it  in 
weight.  One  hundred  grains  of  this  fait  contain  30.31  of 
acid,  64.61  of  alkali,  and  5.18  of  water. 

Almoft  all  the  fulphate  of  pot-afli  ufed  In  medicine  is  formed 
by  the  dire£l  combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid.and  pot-alh,  or 
the  vegetable  alkali  5 but  that  which  is  met  with  in  commerce, 
is  produced  in  the  diftillation  of  aquafortis,  by  the  fulphuric 
acid  : this  has  the  form  of  beautiful  cryftals.  From  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  tobacco,,Mr.  Chaptal  has  alfo  been  enabled  to  procure 
this  fait. 

It  has  likewife  been  ffiewn  by  Mr.  Baum’,  that  the  nitric 
acid,  allifted  by  heat,  is  capable  of  decompofing  the  fulphate  of 
pot-affi  ; and  Mr.  Cornette  has  fince  proved  that  the  muriatic 
acid.pofl'effes  the  fame  virtue;  and  in  1780,  Mr.  Chaptal  obi 
ferved  that  this  acid.  may.  be  difplaccd  by  the  nitric  acid,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  heat ; though  the  fulphuric  acid  refuines 
its  place  when  the  folullon  is  concentrated  by  means  of  heat. 

Sulphate  of  Soda^ — The  fulphate  of  foda,  which  has  been 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Glauber  fait,  from  the  name, 
of  the  German  chemift  who  firft  difeovered  it,  is  a neutral  fait, 
formed,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  the  union  ol  the  lulpburic  acid 
with  mineral  alkali  or  fodd.  This  fait  poffcfles  many  proper- 
ties in  common  with,  fulphate  of  pot-afti,  and  fome  peculiar  to 
itfelf.  It  is  e(|ual!y  difpofed  to  cry'ftallize  as  the  other  ; has  a 
bitter  tafte,  and  ealiiy  dilfolves  in  the  mouth  ; is  fcarce  fufible, 
and  incapable  of  union  with  earths;  but  like  fulphafe.of  pbt- 
alh,  is  partly  decompofable  by  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids. 
Its  cryftals  arc  of  the  form  of  redlangular  octahedrons  of  a 
prifmatic  lhape,  the  two  pyriinids  of  which  are  truncated  near 
their  bafis.,  * 

This  fuljihate  fwells  up  upon  heated  coal.«,  and  boils,  in  con  • 
fequence  of  the  dilfipation  of  its  water  of  cryllallization.  After 
this  water  has  been  difperfed,  there  remains  only  a white  pow- 
der, dirticult  of  fufion,  which  is  volatilized  without  decompp- 
fition  by  a ilrong  heat.  By  expofure  to  the  air,,  it  cftervcfccs, 
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foft^s  its  tranfparency,  and  Is  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  Three 
parts  of  water,  at  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  dil- 
lolve  one  part  of  this  fait  j and  boiling  water  diflblves  its  own 
weight.  One  hundred  grains  of  fulphate  of  foda  contain  about 
14  of  acid,  22  of  alkali,  and  64  of  water. 

This  fait  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples which  contain  it ; and  the  plant  called  tamarix  galhca, 
which  grows  on  the  fea  coafts,  contains  fo  large  a cpiantity,  that 
it  can  be  extracted  wilh  advantage.  This  is  done  by  burning 
and  lixiviating  the  alhes  of  the  plant.  This  fulphate  is  lUee- 
wile  formed  in  the  laboratory  when  the  muriate  ot  foda,  or  com- 
mon fait,  is  decompolcd.  by  the  fulphuric  acid.  Pot-afti  when 
dillolved  by  heat  in  a folution  of  lulphate  of  foda,  precipitates 
the  foda,  and  takes  the  place,  which  i't  polfefled. 

Sulphate,  of  Ammoniac. — This  lulphate,  which  was  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  Ammoniaciil  Vitriolic  Salt  'o.nd  Glau- 
bers Secret  Ammoiiiacal  Salt,  has  a very  bitter  and  difagree- 
able  talk.  IL  ciy-ltallizes  in  long  flattened  prifms  with  fix 
fides,  terminated  by  fix.-fided  pyramids  j but  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  well-formed  cryftals  except  by  means  of  infenfible 
evaporation.  It  {lightly  attrafls  the  humidity  of  the  air;  li- 
quefies by  a gentle  heat,  and  rifes  over  a moderate  fire.  Two 
parts  of  cold  water  dilfolve  one  of  this  fait ; and  boiling  water 
dillblves  its  own  weight  of  it  according  to  the  experiments  of 
INIr.  Fouroroy.  The  fixed  alkalis,  barytes>  and  lime,difengage 
the  ammoniac  from, it ; and  the  nitric  aird  muriatic  acids -dil- 
engage  the  fulphuric  acid. 

The  fulphate  of  ammoniac  has  never  yet  been  found  among 
the  produfts  of  nature,  but  art  can  produce  it  by  a direft  combi- 
nation of  the  fulphuric  acid  with  ammoniac,  by  decompofing 
earthy  or  metallic  falls  with  volatile  alkali,  and  by  the  decoin- 
pofition  of  nitric,  muriatic,  and  carbonic  ainraoniacal  falls 
with  fulphuric  acid.. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  the  Nitric  Acid. 

This  acid,  which  in  commerce  is  called  is  lighter 

than  the  fulphuric.  In  a liquid  and  pure  Hate  it  is  white;  but, 
as  ufually  met  with,  it  has  a yellow  colour,  a ftrong  and  dif- 
agreeable  finell,  and  emits  red.  vapours.  It  gives  a yellow 
colour  to  the  fkin,  to  filk,  and  to  alinolt  all  animal  fubltances 
wilh  which  it  may  come  in  contaft.  It  dilfolves  and  fpeedily 
corrodes  iron,,  copper,  zinc,  &c.  in  which  cafe  a cloud  of  red 
vapours  efcapes  during  the  time  of  its  aftion.  It  reddens  and 
entirely  deftroys  the  colour  of  violets  : it  unites  to  water  with 
facility ; and  the  mixture  alTumes  a green  colour,  which  difap- 
pears  if  ftiil  further  diluted.  This  acid  has  nowhere  been 
found  in  a difengaged  Hate.  It  always  exifts  in  a Hate  of  com- 
bination; and  it  is  from  thefe  combinations  that  the  art  of 
chemiftry  extracfls  it,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  various  ufes.  The 
nitrate  of  pot-aih,  or  common  nitre,  is  the  combination  which 
is  moft  generally  known,  and  is  that  from  which  the  nitric  acid 
is  molt,  commonly  extracted. 

The  procefa  which  is  generally  employed  in  commerce  to 
make  aqua  forth,  confifts  in  mixing  one  part  of  falt-petre  with 
two  or  three  part.s  of  red  bolar  earth.  This  mixture  is  put 
into  coated  retorts,  difpofed  in  a gallery  or  long  furnace,  to 
each  of  which  is  adapted  a receiver.  The  firll  vapour  which 
arifes  in  the  dillillation  is  nothing  but  water,  which  is  fullered 
to  cfcape  at  the  place  of  jundhirc,  before  the  luting  : and  when 
the  red  vapours  begin  to  appear,  the  phlegm  which  is  cun- 
denfed'in  the  receiver  is  poured  out  ;•  and  the  receiver,  being 
replaced,  is  carefully  luted  to  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  va- 
p(jurs  which  are  condenfed,  form  at  firll  a greenilh  liquor : this 
colour  difappears  infenfibly,  and  is  replaced  by  another  which 
is  more  or  lefs  yellow.  Some  chemills,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Baume,  have  been  of  opinion  that  tile  earth  ailed  upon  the 


faltpetre  by  virtue  of  the  fulphuric  acid  it  contained.  But 
not  to  mention  that  this  principle  does  nut  exilt  in  all  the 
earths  made  ufe  of,  as  has  been  Ihown  by  Macquer,  De  Mor- 
veau,  and  Scheele;  it  is  well  known  th.it  pulverized  Hints 
equally  produce  the  decompofition  of  faltpetre.  Mr.  Chaptal 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  effc£l  of  thefe  earths  upon  tlie  fait 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  very  evident  affinity  of  the  alkali 
to  the  filex,  which  is  a principal  component  part ; and  more 
efpeciafiy  to  the  llight  degree  of  adhefion  which  exifts  between 
the  conllituent  principles  of  nitrate  of  pot-alh,  or  common 
nitre. 

The  nitrate  of  pot-afli,  or  faltpetre,  is  decompofed  in  labo- 
ratories by  means  of  the  fulphuric  acid.  Very  jiure  nitrate  of 
pot-alh  is  taken,  and  introduced  into  a tubidated  retort,  placed 
in  a land  bath,  with  a receiver  adapted.  All  the  places  of 
junction  are  carefully  luted ; and  as  much  fulphuric  acid  as 
amounts  to  half  the  weight  of  the  fait  is  poured-  through  the 
tubulure  ; and  the  dillillation  is  proceeded  upon.  Care  mull 
be  taken  to  fit  a tube  into  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver ; the 
other  end  of  wliich  muft  be  plunged  into  water,  to  condervfe  the 
vapours,  and  to  remove  all  fear  of  an  explofion.  Inftead  of 
employing  the  fulphuric  acid,  we  may  alfo  fubllitute  the  ful- 
phate of  iron,  and  mix  it  with  faltpetre  in  equal  parts.  In  this 
cafe  the  refidue  of  the  diftillation,  when  well  waflied,  forms  the 
mild  earth  of  vitriol  which  is  employed  in  polilhing  glafs. 

But  whatever  precaution  is  taken  in  the  purification  of  the 
faltpetre,  and  however  great  the  attention  may  be  which  ds 
bellowed  upon  its  diftillation,  the  nitric  acid  is  always  impreg- 
nated with  fome  foreign  acid>  either  the  fulphuric  or  muriatic;' 
from  which  it  requires  to  be  purified.  It  is  cleared  of  the  firll 
by  re-dillilllng  It  upon  very  pure  faltpetre,  which  retains  the 
fmall  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid  that  may  exlll  in  the  mixture. 
It  is  deprived  of  the  fecond  by  pouring  into  It  a few  drops  of 
a Iblutiorr  of  nitrate  of  filver..  The  muriatic  acid  combines 
with  the  filver,  and  is  precipitated  with  it  in  the  form  of  an- 
infoluble  fait.  The  fluid  is  then  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and 
is  afterwards  decanted  from  the  precipitate  or  depofition.  This- 
acid,  fo  purified,  is  known  under  dift’erent  names,  as  Aqua  Forth 
for  Parting,  Precipitated  Nitrous  Acid,  Pure  Nitric  Acid,  &c; 
Stahl  confidered  the  nitric  acid  as  a modification  of  the  ful- 
phuric, produced  by  its  combination  with  an  inflammable 
principle  ; and  the  expcrlriicnts  of  Dr.  Hales  led  him  Hill  nearer 
to  this  conclufion,  as  his  manipulations  were  fucceffively  em- 
ployed upon  the  two  confrituent  principles  of  the  nitric  acid. 
This  celebrated  phllofopher  obtained  ninety  cubic  inches  of  air 
from  halfa  cubic  inch  of  nitre;  but  he  proceeded  no  further 
m his  conclufions,  than  to  aflert  that  this  air  is  the  principal 
caul'e  of  the  exj)lofions  of  nitre.  The  fame  philofop.lrer  alfo 
relates  that  the  pyrites  of  Walton,  treated  with  equal  quantities 
of  fpnit  of  nitre  and  water,  produces  an  air  which  has  the 
property  of  abforbing  the  frelh  air,  which  may  be  made  to  enter 
the  velfel.  This  great  man,  therefore,  c.xtraftcd  fuccelfively 
the  two  principles  of  the  nitric  acid ; and  his  ingenious  expe- 
riments jirobably  paved  the  way  to  the  difeovevies  which  have 
beeiTlately  made  by  Dr.  I’rieftley.  It  wa.s  not  however  until 
the  year  1776  that  the  analyfis  of  the  nitric  acid  was  well- 
known,  Mr.  Lavoifier,  by  diftilling  this  acid  from  mercury, 
and  receiving  the  feveral  produbls  in  the  pneumato-chenileal 
apparatu-s,  has  proved  that  the  nitric  acid,  whole  fpecilic  gra- 
vity is  to  that  of  dilVdled  water  as  i3  i.6o7  to  lococo,  contains 
one  ounce,  feven  drams,  and  fifty-one  grains  and  a quarter  of 
nitrous  gas;  one  ounce,  feven  drams,  and  leven  grains  and  a 
half  of  oxigenous  gas,  and  thirteen  ounces  of  water.  By 
combining  thefe  three  principles  together  the  decompofed  acid 
was  regenerated. 

It  is  evident  that  the  atllon  of  the  nitric  acid  on  moft  in- 
flammable matters,  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  a continual 
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decotjipofitlan  of  this  -add.  If  the  nitric  acid  be  poured  upon 
ir  >n,  copper,  or  zinc,  thefe  metals  are  inftantly  attacked  with  a 
llrong  effeiTercence ; and  a confulerable  difengagement  of 
vapours  takes  place,  which  become  of  a red  colour  by  their 
combination  with  the  atmofpheric  air,  but  which  may  be  re- 
tained and  colledted  in  the  itate  of  gas  in  the  hydro-pneumatic 
apparatus.  'In  all  thefe  cafes  the  metals  are  ftrongly  bxided. 
This  acid,  when  mixed  with  oils,  renders  them  thick  and  black, 
and  either  coin’erts  them  into  charcoal,  or  inflames  them,  ac- 
c'ording  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  concentrated,  or  in  a greater  or 
lets  quantity.  If  very  concentrated  nitric  acid  be  put  into  a 
fmall  phial,  and  be  poured  upon  'very  dry  charcoal  in  an  im- 
palpable powder,  it  fets  it  on  fire  inftantly,  at  the  fame  time 
that  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogene  gas  are  difengaged.  The  dif- 
ferent acids  which  are  obtained  by  the  digeftions  of  the  nitric 
acid  on  certain  fubftances,  fuch  as, the  oxalic  acid,  or  acid  of 
fugar,  the  arfenical  add,  kc.  owe  their  exiftence  merely  to  the 
decompofition  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  oxigene  of  which  is  fixed 
in  combination  with  the  bodies  upon  which  the  acid  is  diftilled. 
The  facility  with  which  this  acid  is  dccompofed,  renders  it  one 
of  the  moll  a«Slive;  becaufe  the  aftion  of  acids  upon  mofl: 
bodies  is  a confequence,  of  their  own  proper  decompofition. 
The  characters  of  nitrous  gas,  which  is  extrafted  by  the  de- 
compofition of  the- acid,,  are  the  following:  it  is  Invifible,  or 
perfedly  tranfparCnt ; its  fpecific  gravity  is  rather  lefs  than 
that  of  atrnofpherical  air  j it  is  unfit  for  refpiration,  though 
the  abbe  Fontana  has  aflerted  that  he  refpired  it  without  dan- 
ger ; it  does  not  maintain  combuftion  it  is  not  acid,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  the  duke  de  Chaulnes  •,  but  it  com- 
bines with  oxigene,  and  re-produces  the  nitric  acid. 

With  refpett  to  the  nature  of  nitrous  gas,  it  was  for  fome 
time  pretended,  that  it  confitted  of  the  nitric  acid  faturated 
with  phlogiflon.  This  opinion  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
abandoned  as  foon  as  it  was  proved  that  the  nitric  acid  depofited 
its  oxigene  upon  the  bodies  on  which  it  a£tcdj  and  that  the 
nitrous  gas  was  lefs  in  weight  than  the  acid  made  ufe  of.  A 
beautiful  experiment  of  Mr.  Ca\endifli’s  has,  however,  thrown 
great  light  on  the  fubjeft.  This  ingenious  chemifl:  having 
introduced  Into  a tube  of  glafs  feven  parts  of  oxigenous  gas 
obtained  without- nitrous  acid,  and  three  parts  of  nitrogene  gasj 
or,  by  eftimating  thefe  quantities  in  weight,  ten  parts  of  nitro- 
gene to  twenty-lix  of  oxigene ; and  having  caufed  the  ele6lric 
I'park  to  pafs  through  this  mixture,  perceived  that  its  voluine  or 
bulk  was  greatly  diminifhed,  and  ultimately  fucceeded  in  con- 
verting it  into  nitric  acid.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  from 
his  experiment,  that  the  acid  is  a combination  of  feven  parts  of 
oxigene,  and  three  of  nitrogene.  I'hefe  proportions  conftitute 
the  ordinary  nitric  acid  j but  when  a portion  of  its  oxigene  is 
taken  away,  it  pafles  to  the  ftate  of  nitrous  gas  j fo  that  nitrous 
gas  is  a combination  of  nitrogene  gas,  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
oxigene.  IS'itrous  gas  may  be  decompofed  by  expofing  it  to  a 
loluiion  of  the  fulphure  of  pot-afti,  or  hepar  of  fulphur  : the 
oxigene  gas  unites  to  the  fulphur,  and  forms  fulphuric  acid ; 
while  the  nitrogene  gas  remains  behind  in  a ftalc  of  purity.  It 
may  likewife  be  decompofed  by  means  of  pyrophorus,  which 
burns  in  this  air,  and  abforbs  the  oxigenous  gas’.  The  elcdlric 
fpark  has  alfo  the  property  of  decompofing  nitrous  gas.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  Mr.  Van  Maruni,  that  three  cubic  .inches  of 
nicrous  gas  arc  reduced  by  elcftricity  to  one  cubic  inch  and 
three  quarters ; and  that  this  refidue  no  longer  puflefled  any 
property  of  nitrous  gas;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Mr, 
Lavoifier,  it  appears  that  one  hundicd  grains  of  nitrous  gas 
Contain  thirty-two  parts  of  nitrogene,  and  fixty-cight  of  oxi- 
gene. T.he  fame  chemifl  has  alfo  found,  that  one  hundred 
grains  of  nitric  acid  contain  feveaty-iiine  and  a half  of  oxigene, 
and  twenty  and  a half  of  nitrogene : it  is  for  this  reafon  that 
nitrous  gas  fliould  be  employed  in  a lefs  proportion  than  nitro- 


gene gas,  to  combine  with  the  oxigene  gas,  and  form  the  nitric 
acid.  Thefe  opinions  refpe6ling  the  compofition  of  the  nitrous 
acid  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  repeated  proofs  we  now 
have  of  the  neceifity  of  caufing  fubflances,  which  afford  much 
nitrogene  gas,  to  be  prefented  to  the  oxigene  gas,  in  order  to 
obtain  nitric  acid. 

The  different  flates  of  the  nitric  acid  may  be  fully  explained 
on  this  theory,  as  the  fuming  nitrous  acid  is  that  in  which  the 
oxigene  does  not  exifl  in  a futficient  proportion ; for  the  whitefl 
and  the  mofl  faturated  nitric  acid  may  be  rendered  fumin<»-  and 
ruddy  by  depriving  it  of  a part  of  its  oxigene  by  means  of  me- 
tals, oils,  inflammable  fubflances,  kc,  or  even  by  difengaging 
the  oxigene  by  the  fimple  expofition  of  the  acid  to  the  light  of 
the  fun,  as  Mr.  Berthollet  has  ihown  by  his  valuable  experi- 
ments. The  property  which  nitrous  gas  poffefles,  of  abforbing 
oxigene  to  form  the  nitric  acid,  has  caufed  it  to  be  employed 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  oxigene  in  the  compofition  xvliich 
forms  bur  atmofpherej  for  on  thefe  principles  the  abbe  Fontana 
has  conflrufted  an  ingenious  eudiometer. 

Nitrate  of  Pat-qjh. — Nitrate  of  pot-afb,  common  nitre,  or 
faltpetre,  is  formed  by  a faturated  combination  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  pot  a(h.  This  fait  has  a frefh  penetrating  tafte,  fol- 
lowed by  a fenfation  of  coldnefs  j is  a perfeft  neutral  fait,  and 
does  not  alter  the  colour  of  fyrup  of  violets.  It  is  rarely  the 
produbl  of  any  direct  combination  of  Its  two  conftituent  parts, 
but  is  generally  found  ready  formed  in  certain  places  ; in  this 
manner  it  is  that  the  whole  of  the  nitre  employed  in  the  arts  is 
obtained.  In  the  Eafl  Indies  it  efflorefees  on  the  furface  of 
uncultivated  ground.s,  and  the  inhabitants  lixiviate  thefe  earths 
with  water,  which  they  afterwards  boil  and  cryflallize  in  earthen 
pots.  Mr.  Dombey  found  a great  quantity  of  faltpetre  near 
Lima,  upon  earths  which  ferve  for  paflure,  and  which  produce 
only  gramineous  plants ; and  Mr.  Talbot  Dillon,  in  his  travels 
into  Spain,  has  obferved  that  one-third  of  all  the  grounds,  and 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  that  kingdom  even  the  dufl  of  the  roads, 
contain  faltpetre.  In  France  faltpetre  is  commonly  extrafted 
from  the  ruins  and  plafter  of  old  houfes.  - This  fait  has  alfo 
been  found  ready  formed  in  fome  kinds  of  vegetables,  fuch  as 
parietaria  and  buglofs,  kc.  and  its  exiflence  has  been  proved  in 
all  extrafts  which  are  capable  of  fermenting.  The  fermen- 
tation of  faltpetre  may  be  favoured,  by  caufing  certain  circum- 
ftances  to  concur  which  are  of  advantage  to  its  formation.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  the  faltpetre-beds  are  formed  with  lime, 
afhes,  earth  of  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flraw,  which  are  flra- 
tified,  and  watered  with  urine,  dunghill-water,  and  mother 
waters,  Thefe  beds  are  defended  by  a covering  of  heath  or 
broom.  It  has  been  long  known  that  nitre  is  formed  mofl 
readily  near  habitations,  or  in  earths  impregnated  with  animal 
products  ; and  likewife  that,  in  general,  the  alkaline  bafis  was 
afforded  by  the  concurrence  of  a vegetable  fermentation.  It 
ha.s  alfo  been  proved  by  Mr.  Thouvenel,  in  an  ingenious  me-* 
moir,  that  the  gas  which  is  difengaged  by  putrefaftion,  is  ne- 
cellary  to  the  formation  of  nitre  3 that  blood,  and  next  to  it 
urine,  are  the  animal  parts  which  are  the  mofl  favourable  to 
its  formation  5 that  the  mofl  minutely  divided  and  the  lightefl 
earths  are  the  mofl  proper  for  nitrification  3 and  that  the  cur- 
rent of  air  inufl  be  properly  managed,  to  fix  upbn  thefe  earths 
the  nitric  acid  which  is  formed.  It  therefore  follows  from  all 
the  difeoveries  and  obfervations  which  have  hitherto  been  made, 
that  in  order  to  eflablifli  artificial  nitre-beds,  it  is  neceffary  that 
animal  putrefadtioii  and  vegetable  fermentation  Ihould  concur. 
IFe  nitrogene  gas,  in  its  dWengagement  from  the  animal  fub- 
ftanccs,  combines  with  the  oxigene,  and  forms  the  acid,  which 
again  unites  with  the  alkali,  whofe  formation  is  favoured  by 
the  vegetable  decompofition.  When  the  manufadlurer  is  in 
pofleflion  of  faltpctre-grounds,  whether  by  the  fimplc  operations 
of  nature,  or  by  the  affiflancc  of  art,  the  faltpetre  is  to  be  c.x- 
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by  the  llxiviation  of  thsfe  earths  ; which  lixivium  is 
afterwards  to  be  concentrated,  and  made  to  anltairize.  In 
projxjrtioii  as  the  evaporation  goes  forward,  the  marine  fait, 
which  almoft  always  accompanies  the  formation  of  nitre,  is 
precipitated.  This  is  taken  out  with  ladles,  and  fet  to  drain 
in  bafkets  placed  over  the  boilers.  As  a great  part  of  the  nitre 
has,  however,  an  earthy  balls,  and  requires  to  be  furniflied  with 
an  alkaline  one,  in  order  to  caule  it  to  cryftallize,  this  purpofe 
is  accompliilied  either  by  mixing  athes  with  the  faltpetre-eartlis, 
or  by  adding  an  alkali  readv  formed  to  the  lixivium  itfelf. 
Nitre  obtained  by  this  tirft  operation  is  never  pure,  but  contains 
fea-lalt,  and  an  extractive  and  colouring  priTiciple,  from  which 
it  mult  be  cleared.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  diliblvcd  in  frefi 
water,  which  is  evaporaterl ; and  to  which  bullocks’  blood  may 
be  added,  to  clarify  the  folution.  The  nitre  obtained  by  the 
fecond  manipulation  is  known  bj’-  the  name  of  Nifre  of  the 
hicovd  BoUhig]  and  if  reconrlc  be  had  to  a third  operation  to 
purify  it,  it  is  then  entitled  Nitre  of  the  Third  BoUwg.  The 
nitrate  of  pot-alh,  when  purified,  is  employed  in  delicate  ope- 
rations, Inch  as  ihe  manufabdure  of  gunpowder,  the  prepara- 
tion of  aquafortis  for  parting,  and  the  Iblution  of  mercury,  A'c. 
The  faltpetre  of  the  firll  boiling  is  ufed  in  thofe  woi'ks  where 
aquafortis  is  made  for  the  dyers.  It  affords  a iiitro  muriatic 
acid,  which  is  capable  of  diflblving  tin  by  itfelf. 

The  cryfallization  of  the  nitrate  of  pot-afu  is  in  prifmatic 
oiftahedrons,  which  almolt  always  reprefent  lix-lided  flattened 
prii'ms,  terminated  by  dihednri  fummits.  It  i.s  fntible  upon  ig-* 
nited  coals  ; and  in  this  cafe  its  acid  is  decoinpofed.  The  oxi- 
gene  unites  with  the  carbone,  and  forms  the  carbonic  acid  ; the 
tiitrogcne  gas  and  the  water  are  dilfipated  ; and  it  is  this  mix- 
ture of  principles  which  has  been  knowm  under  the  name  of 
clyiliis  of  nitre.  The  diflillation  of  the  nitrate  of  pot-alh  affords 
twelve  thoufand  cubic  inches  of  oxigenous  gas  for  each  pound 
of  the  fait.  Seven  parts  of  water  diffolve  one  of  nitre,  at  fixty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  ■,  and  boiling  water  dilfolves  its  own  weight 
of  this  fait.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  cr}’ftais  of  nitre  contain 
thirtv  of  acid,  fixty-three  of  alkali,  and  feven  of  ysrater.  When 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  lulphur  are  thrown  into  a 
red-hot  crucible,  a faline  fubftance  is  obtained,  which  was  for- 
merly known  by  the  name  of  Sal  Polycbrejl  of  Glafer,  and  which 
has  fince  been  confiflered  as  fulphate  of  pot-afh.  If  nitre  be 
fnfed,  and  a few  pinches  of  fulphur  be  throwm  upon  this  fait  in 
fufion,  and  the  whole  be  afterwrards  poured  out,  or  caft  into 
plate.s,  it  forms  a fait  known  by  the  name  of  cryfal  mineral. 
A mixture  of  feventy-five  parts  of  nitre,  nine  and  a half  of  ful- 
phur,  and  fifteen  and  a half  of  charcoal,  w^hen  properly  triturated, 
fonns  gun-powder;  the  powerful  effefts  of  which  are  well 
known.  See  Gun-pow'dek. 

There  is  alfo  another  compofition  In  which  this  fait  is  em- 
ployed, and  which  produces  effefts  ftill  more  tremendous  than 
thofe  of  gun-powder ; it  has  the  name  of  fuhninating  powder, 
and  is  matle  by  the  mixture  and  trituration  of  three  parts  of 
nitre,  two  of  I'alt  of  tart, nr,  and  one  of  fulphur.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  full  effei’-t  of  this  j)owdcr,  it  muti  be  expofed  in  a la- 
dle to  a gentle  heat;  when  the  mixture  mclt.s,  a fulphurous 
blue  Hamc  apftenrs,  and  the  explofion  takes  place.  Care  mnft 
be  taken  to  give  neither  too  Itrong  nor  too  flight  a degree  of 
heat.  In  either  cafe,  the  combuAion  of  the  principles  takes 
place  feparately,  and  without  explofion  or  noil'e.  See  Ful- 
MIVATIVn  Fowder. 

Aitrate  of  Soda. — Nitrate  of  foda,  which  has  been  called 
cubic,  quadrangular,  and  rbomhoidal  nitre,  i.s  a neutral  fait,  rc- 
fulting  from  a laturaied  combination  of  the  nitric  acid  with  Ibda. 
'i’his  lalt  conftantly  appears  in  jtretty  large  and  very  regular 
rhomboldal  crv’ftais ; the  name  of  cubic  nitre  is  therefore  im- 
properly ufed.  It  has  a cool,  frelli,  and  rather  more  hitter  tatle 
than  that  of  the  nitre  of  p'Ot-ath.  It  llightly  attraifls  the  hu- 
VoL.  £i. 


inldity  of  the  air;  and  dlffolves  in  cold  water  even  more  readily 
than  fome  other  neutral  falts ; for  b.vo  parts  of  water,  at  the  or- 
dinary teiTTfjerature  of  60°,  are  fufficient  to  dillblve  one  part  of 
nitrate  of  Ibda.  Boiling  water  fcarcely  dillblves  it  in  a greater 
pro[>ortion : therefore,  when  w'^e  wifh  to  obtain  it  in  regular 
cryltals,  the  folution  mull  be  flcnvly  evaporated.  If  a tolerably 
clear  lixivium  of  this  fait  be  fet  alide  in  a dry  jrlace,  at  the  end 
of  tome  months  it  will  be  found  to  contain  rhomhbidal  cryltals, 
fix  or  eight  lines,  and  Ibmetimes  near  an  inch,  long.  This  is 
probably  the  happiell  procefs  for  cryllallizing  falts  that  are  as 
Ibluble  in  cold  as  in  warm  water.  This  fait  alfo  fufes  upon 
burning  coals  with  a yellow  colour ; xvhile  common  nitre,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Margraff,  affords  a white  fiarae. 
One  hundred  grains  of  this  fait  contain  28.80  of  acid,  50.09  of 
alkali,  and  21.11  of  water.  Nitrate  of  foda  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  nature ; it  is  always  a produbl  of  art,  and  is  formed 
in  the  following  ways  ; by  the  diredl  combination  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  foda ; by  decompofing  with  this  alkali  earthy  nitrates, 
ammoniacal  nitrate,  and  metallic  nitrates;  by  decompofing  mu- 
riate of  Ibda  with  the  nitric  acid  for  an  intermedium  ; b}"^  de- 
compofing fulphate  of  foda  by  the  fuming  fpirit  of  nitre;  and 
by  decompofing  fuch  nitrons  folutions  of  metals  as  are  fufeepti- 
bic  of  it  with  muriate  of  foda : in  this  inllance,  in  proportion 
as  the  muriatic  acid  combines  with  the  metal,  feparating  from 
it  the  nitric  acid,  the  feparated  acid  combines  with  the  foda, 
which  has  alfo  deferted  the  acid  with  which  it  was  before  united. 

Nitrate  of  Ammoniac. — This  fait  is  a produft  of  art,  and  is 
prepareil  by  the  direil  combination  of  the  nitric  acid  with  am- 
moniac. 

'I'he  vapours  of  ammoniac,  or  volatile  alkali,  being  brought 
into  contaft  with  thofe  of  the  nitrous  acid,  combine  with  them, 
and  form  a white  and  thick  cloud,  which  llowly  fubfides.  But 
when  the  acid  is  direblly  united  to  the  alkali,  the  refult  Is  a fait, 
which  has  a cool,  bitter,  and  urinous  talte.  The  figure  of  its 
cryfials  is  not  well  afeertained. 

Mr.  de  I.ifle  thinks  that  it  crj'ftallizes  in  beautiful  needles, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  fulphate  of  pot-alh.  Cryftals  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  obtained,  however,  but  by  a very  ilow  evaporation. 
When  this  fait  is  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  liquefies,  emits 
aqueous  vapours,  dries,  and  detonates. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  the  Muriatic  Acid. 

This  acid  has  been  generally  known  by  the  name  oi  Marine 
Acid,  and  among  artil’ans  is  Hill  dillinguitlied  by  the  name  of 
Spirit  of  Salt.  When  pure,  this  acid  is  colourlel's.  It  is  lighter 
than  the  two  preceding- acids,  and  has  a llrofl^  penetrating  lincll, 
refembling  that  of  laftVon,  but  infinitely  more  pungent ; it 
emits  white  vapours  when  it  i.»  concentrated,  and  precij)itatcs 
filver  from  its  Iblution  In  the  form  of  an  infoluble  lalt,  &"c.  'I'his 
acid  has  no  where  been  found  diteiigaged ; therefore  in  order  to 
obtain  it  in  thi.s  Hate,  it  mufl  he  dilengaged  from  its  combina- 
tions; and  for  thi.s  purp(<l'e  common  lalt  is  generally  cmploi  cd. 

The  fpirit  of  tail  ufed  in  commerce  is  obtained  by  a proccls, 
dlfiering  very  little  from  that  which  i.s  ufed  in  the  extraction  of 
aqua  fortis.  But  a.s  this  acid  adheres  more  llrougly  to  its  bafis, 
the  prodiibl  is  verv  wa:ak,  .in<l  only  part  of  the  marine  lalt  is  de- 
compofed.  Flints  pvdverized,  and  mixed  w'ith  this  I'alt,  do  not 
feparate  the  acid.  'Fen  pounds  ol  ilinls  in  jiowder,  treated  by 
a violent  fire  with  two  {>ounds  of  lalt,  did  not  allbrd  in  the  trials 
of  Mr.  Chaptal  any  other  jirodubl  than  a nuits  of  the  colour  of 
litharge.  'J’he  fumes  that  ilfucd  Irom  it  were  not  ])ercej)til)Iy 
acid.-  The  rcfulls  of  rejieated  experiments  by  the  fame  excellent 
chemilt  alfo  prove,  that  if  clay,  which  has  once  Icrved  to  de- 
compote  marine  fall,  be  mixed  with  a new  (piantity  of  the  lame 
fait,  it  will  not  dccoinpofe  an  aUjin  of  it,  even  though  the  mix- 
ture be  nioillcricd  and  formed  into  a pafle.  ''J'hc  fulphate  of 
iron,  or  martial  vitriol,  which  lo  readily  dilengagei  the  nitric 
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acid,  decompofes  marine  fait  veiy  imperfcifUy.  The  impure 
foda  which  is  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  blanqucUt-, 
the  analylis  of  which  by  Mr.  Chaptal  has  exhibited  twenty-one 
pounds  of  common4a.lt  out  of  twenty-five,  fcarcely  affords  any 
muriatic  acid  when  it  is  difiilled  with  the  fulphuric  acid  j but 
yields  abimdance  of  fulphureous  acid.  Thefe  refults  have  been 
attributed  by  Mr.  Berard  to  the  coal  contained  in  this  kind  of 
foda  which  decompofed  the  fulphuric  acid.  For  after  calcining 
this  fubtlance,  and  thereby  deltroying  the  charcoal,  he  found 
that  it  might  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  the  fame 
fuccefs  as  common  fait. 

It  is  ufual  to  employ  the  fulphuric  acid  to  decompofe  ma- 
rine fait.  An  excellent  method  of  proceeding  confifts  in  drying 
the  marine  fait,  pounding  it,  and  putting  it  into  a tubulated 
retort  placed  upon  a fand  bath.  A receiver  is  adapted  to  the 
retort,  and  afterwards  two  bottles,  after  the  manner  of  Woulfe, 
in  which  a weight  of  diftilled  water  equal  to  that  of  the  marine 
fait  made  ufe  of  is  diftributed.  The  joinings  of  the  velfels  arc 
then  luted,  but  with  the  greatest  caution  j and  when  the  appara- 
tus is  thus  fitted  up,  a quantity  of  fulphuric  acid  is  poured 
through  the  tubulure  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  fait.  A 
confiderable  ebullition  is  immediately  excited  ; and  when  this 
effen  efcence  is  in  fome  degree  ceal'ed,  the  retort  is  gradually 
heated,  and  the  mixture  made  to  boil.  The  acid  is  difengaged 
in  the  ftate  of  gas ; and  mixes  rapidly  with  the  water,  in  which 
it  producess  a confiderable  degree  of  heat.  The  water  of  the 
firft  bottle  is  ufually  faturated  with  the  acid  gas,  and  forms  a 
very  concentrated  aird  fuming  acid ; and  though  the  fecond  be 
weaker,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  defired  degree  of ' concentra- 
tion, by  Impregnating  it  with  a new  quantity  of  the  gas. 

'I'he  particular  nature  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the  principles 
of  its  compofition,  have  not  hitherto  been  futficiently  explained. 
It  is  capable,  however,  of  combining  with  an  additional  propor- 
tion of  oxigene ; and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  becomes  more 
volatile  in  confcquence  of  this  additional  quantity}  whereas  the 
other  acids  ajipear  to  acquire  a greater  degree  of  fixity  in  the 
fame  circumfiances.  It  may  even  be  faid,  that  its  acid  virtues 
become  weaker  in  this  cafe,  fince  its  alfinities  with  alkalis  di- 
miniffi ; and  It  is  fo  far  from  reddening  blue  vegetable  colours, 
that  it  deftroys  them.  Another  phenomenon  not  lefs  intereft- 
ing,  is  alfo  prefented  to  us  by  this  new  combination,  which  is, 
that  although  the  muriatic  acid  feize  the  oxigene  with  avidityq  it 
fi  )ntra£Is  fo  weak  an  union  with  it,  that  it  yields  it  to  almoft 
all  bodies,  and  the  mere  adtion  of  light  alone  is  fufficient  to  dif- 
engage  it.  We  are  undoubtedly  indebted  to  Schecle  for  the 
dilcovery  of  the  extgenated  muriatic  acid.  In  the  year  1774  he 
formed  it  by  employing  the  muriatic  acid  as  a fblvent  for  man- 
ganefe.  It  was  perceived  by  this  chemift,  that  a gas  was  dif- 
engaged, which  poffeffed  the  diftinftive  fmell  of  aqua  regia  j 
and  he  therefore  concluded  that  in  this  cafe  the  muriatic  acid 
abandoned  its  phlogifton  to  the  manganefe.  On  this  account 
he  termed  it  depblogijlicatcd  marine  'acid.  This  chemift  fup- 
pofed  that  this  acid  diffolved  gold,  from  its  avidity  to  unite  with 
a new  portion  ol  phlogifton.  No  unequivocal  experiment  has, 
however,  demonftrated  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  inflammable 
principle  in  this  acid.  In  the  year  1780  it  was  hinted  by  Mr. 
Fourcroy,  that  it  was  the  bafe  of  vital  air  contained  in  the  man 
ganefe  that  entered  into  combination  with  the  muriatic  acid  5 
and  Mr.  Berthollct  has  fince  ftiown  that  I'uppofition  to  be  true 
by  a feries  of  accurate  and  ingenious  experiments. 

In  order  to  extract  this  acid,  a large  ghffs  alembic  of  one 
Angle  piece  is  placed  upon  a fand-balh.  I’o  the  alcnrhic  is 
adapted  a finall  receiver } and  to  the  receiver  three  or  four  fmall 
bottles  nearly  filled  with  diftilled  water,  and  arranged  according 
to  the  method  of  Woulfe.  The  receiver  and  the  bottles  arc 
Hifpofcd  in  a riftern,  the  places  of  junrtion  being  luted  with  fat 
lute,  and  fecured  with  rags  foaked  in  the  lute  of  lime  and  white 
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of  egg.  The  bottles  are  then  furrounded  with  pounded  ire. 
When  the  apparatus  Is  thus  dit'pofed,  half  a yronncl  of  good 
manganefe  is  introduced  into  the  alembic,  and  three  jtounds  of 
fuming  muriatic  acid  poured  upon  it  at  ditterent  times.  The 
quantity  of  acid  poured  at  once  fliould  not  be  more  than  three 
ounces,  as  at  each  time  of  pouring  a confiderable  etlervefcence 
is  excited.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  pour  a new  ejuantitj'  until 
nothing  more  comes  over  into  the  receivers.  This  method  of 
proceeding  is  indifpenfably  neceffaiy,  when  the  oj)erator  is  dc- 
firous  of  making  his  procefs  with  a definite  quantity  of  the  ma- 
terials. For  if  too  large  a quantity  of  acid  be  poured  at  once, 
it  is  impollible  to  reltrain  the  vapours  j and  the  cflcrvefcence 
will  throw  a portion  of  the  manganefe  into  the  receiver.  The 
vapours  which  are  developed  by  the  afl'ufion  of  muriatic  acid 
are  of  a greenilh  yellow  colour ; and  they’-  communicate  this 
colour  to  the  water  w'hcn  they  combine  with  It.  When  this 
vapour  is  concentrated  by  means  of  the  ice,  and  the  water  is 
faturated  by  it,  it  forms  a feum  at  the  lurface,  which  is  preci- 
pitated through  the  liquid,  and  refembles  a congealed  oil.  It 
is  neceflary  to  allift  the  action  of  the  muriatic  acid  by  means  of 
a moderate  heat  applied  to  the  fand-bath.  The  fecure  luting  of 
the  vefl'els  is  alfo  an  efl'ential  circumftance ; for  the  vapour  which 
might  efcape  is  fuftbeating,  and  would  not  permit  the  chemift 
to  infpeft  his  operation  clofely.  It  is  eafy  to  difeover  the  place 
where  it  efcapes  through  the  lutes,  by  running  a feather  dipped 
in  volatile  alkali  over  them  : the  combination  of  thefe  vapours 
inftantly  forms  a white  cloud,  which  renders  the  place  vifible 
where  the  vapour  efcapes.  The  fame  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
may  be  obtained  by  diililling,  in  a fimilar  apparatus,  ten  pounds 
of  marine  falts,  three  or.  four  pounds  of  manganefe,  and  ten 
pounds  of  fulphuric  acid. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Reboul,  that  the  concrete  ftate  of 
this  fluid  is  a cryftallization  of  the  acid,  which  takes  place  at 
three  degrees  of  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  of  Reau- 
mur. The  forms  which  have  been  obferved  are  thofe  of  a qua- 
drangular prifm,  truncated  very  obliquely,  and  terminated  by  a 
lozenge.  The  fame  chemift  has  likewife  obferved  hollow  hexa- 
hedral  pyramids  on  the  furface  of  the  liquor.  To  make  ufe  of 
the  oxigenated  acid  in  the  arts,  and  in  order  to  concentrate  a 
greater  quantity  in  a given  volume  of  water,  the  vapour  is  made 
to  pafs  through  a folution  of  alkali.  A white  precipitate  is 
at  firft  formed  in  the  liquor;  but  a fhort  time  afteiwards  the 
depofition  dimlnifhes,  and  bubbles  are  difengaged,  which  are 
nothing  but  the  carbonic  acid.  In  this  cafe  two  lalts  are  form- 
ed, the  oxigenated  muriate,  and  the  ordinary  muriate.  The 
mere  imprelfion  of  light  is  fufficient  to  dccomjx)fe  the  former, 
and  convert  it  into  common  fajt.  This  lixivium  contains,  in- 
deed, the  oxigenated  acid  in  a ftronger  proportion.  The  exe- 
crable fraell  of  the  acid  is,  however,  much  weakened.  It  may 
be  employed  for  various  ufes  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  with 
great  facility ; but  the  eft'e£l  is  very  far  from  correfponding  with 
the  (}uantity  of  oxigenated  acid  which  enters  into  this  combina- 
tion, becaufe  the  virtue  of  a great  part  isdeftroyed  by  its  union 
with  the  alkaline  bafis.  The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  has  an 
exceflively  llrong  fmell ; and  it  a«fts  cKrebtly  on  the  larynx, 
which  it  ftimulates,  excites  coughing,  and  produces  violent  head-- 
aches.  Its  taftc  is  fliarp  and  bitter,  and  it  fpeedily  deftroys  the 
colour  of  tlnfture  of  turnfole.  But  it  apipears  that  the  property 
which  moft  oxigenated  fubftanccs  pofl'efs,  of  reddening  blue  co^^ 
lours,  arit'es  only  from  the  combination  of  oxigene  with  the 
colouring  principles;  and  that,  when  this  combination  is  very 
llrong  and  rapid,  the  colour  is  dcftioyed.  The  oxigenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  with  which  a folution  of  cauftic  alkali  is  laturated, 
arti^rds,  by  evaporation  in  vellels  lecluded  from  the  light,  com- 
mon muriate  and  oxigenated  m\u’iate.  This  laft  detonates  upon 
charcoal ; is  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water ; cryftal- 
lizcs,  fometimes  in  hcxahcdral  lamince,  but  oftener  in  rhom- 
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ridal  plates,  Thefe  cr}'ftals  have  an  argentine  brilliancy,  like 
niica  ; their  tafte  is  taint ; and  when  they  are  ditlblved  in  the 
moiuh,  thev  produce  a I'cnl'ation  of  coolnels  refenibling  that  ot 
nitre.  It  has  been  afeertained  by  the  experiments  of  ^Ir.  Ber- 
thollet,  that  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  which  exifls  in  the 
oxigenated  muriate  of  pot-alli,  contains  more  oxlgene  than  an 
equal  weight  of  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  diflolved  in  water  j 
and  this  has  led  that  cbcmill  to  contider  the  oxigenated  acid 
combined  in  the  muriate  as  being  fuperoxigenated.  He  con- 
fiders  the  common  muriatic  gas  with  relation  to  the  oxigenated 
muriatic  gas,  the  fame  as  the  nitrous  gas  or  fulphureous  gas 
with  refpeCl  to  the  nitric  and  fulphuric  acids.  It  is  alfo  fup- 
pofed  by  the  fame  chemift  that  the  produftion  of  the  fimple 
muriate  and  the  o.xigenatcd  muriate  in  the  fame  operation,  may 
be  compared  to  the  aftion  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  in  many 
cafes  produces  nitrate  and  nitrous  gas.  Hence  he  has  confidered 
the  muriatic  acid  as  a pure  radical,  which,  combined  with  a 
greater  or  leis  quantity  ofoxigene,  forms  either  fimple  muriatic 
acid  gas,  or  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas.  The  oxigenated 
muriates  of  foda  do  not  differ  from  thofe  of  pot-afh,  but  in  being 
more  deliquefeent  and  foluble  In  alcohol,  like  all  the  falts  of 
this  nature.  The  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot-afli  gives  out  its 
oxigene  in  the  light,  and  by  diftillation  as  foon  as  the  vefl'el  is 
heated  to  rednefs.  One  hundred  grains  of  this  fait  afford  fe- 
venty-tive  cubic  inches  of  oxigenous  gas  reduced  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  twelve  degrees  of  Reaumur.  This  air  is  purer  than 
the  others,  and  may  be  employed  for  delicate  experiments.  The 
oxigenated  muriate  of  pot-affi,  when  cryftallized,  does  not  trou- 
ble the  folutions  of  nitrate  of  lead,  of  filver,  or  of  mercury. 
Mr.  Berlhollet  has  fabricated  gun-powder,  by  fubftituting  the 
oxigenated  muriate  inllead  of  faltpetrej  but  the  powder  fo 
formed  e.xpluded  the  moment  it  was  triturated. 

The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  has  been  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  bleaching,  and  has  been  found  to  whiten  thread  and 
cotton.  For  this  purpofe  the  cotton  is  boiled  in  a weak  alka- 
line lixivium  ; after  which  the  ftiiff  is  wrung  out,  and  fteeped 
in  the  oxigene  acid.  Qire  muff,  be  taken  to  move  the  cloth 
occafionally  in  the  fluid,  and  to  wring  it  out  3 it  muff:  then  be 
waffled  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  to  deprive  it  of  the  fmell 
with  which  it  is  impregnated.  On  account  of  this  known  pro- 
perty, it  ha.s  alfo  been  employed  in  the  whitening  of  paper  and 
old  prints,  and  in  deltroying  common  ink  j but  printers’  ink  is 
not  attacked  by  this  acid.  From  the  experiments  of  Profeflbr 
Chaptal,  it  appears  alfo  probable  that  linen  and  cotton  cloths, 
and  paper,  may  be  bleached  by  the  vapour  of  the  oxigenated 
marine  acid. 

The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  thickens  oils  j and  oxidates  me- 
tals to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  procefs  may  be 
advantageoufly  employed  in  forming  verditer.  It  alfo  dillblves 
metals  without  eftervefcence } as  its  oxigene  is  fufficient  to  oxidate 
them  without  the  neceflity  of  the  decompofition  of  water,  and 
confequentiy  without  the  difengagement  of  gas.  This  acid  pre- 
cipitates mercury  from  its  folutions,  and  converts  it  into  the 
ftate  of  corrofive  fublimate.  It  converts  fulphur  into  fulphuric 
acid,  and  inftantly  deprives  the  very  black  fulphuric  acid  of  its 
colour.  When  mixed  with  nitrous  gas,  it  pafles  to  the  ftate  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  converts  part  of  the  gas  into  nitric  acid.  If 
expofed  to  light,  it  affords  oxigenous  gas,  and  the  muriatic  acid 
is  regenerated.  The  muriatic  acid  has  been  found  to  a6l  very 
efficacioufly  upon  metallic  oxides,  merely  in  confequence  of  its 
becoming  oxigenated  5 and  in  this  cafe  it  forms  with  them  falts, 
which  are  llkewifc  more  or  lefs  oxigenated. 

Muriate  of  Pot-ajb. — iMurlate  of  pot-affi,  which  was  formerly 
diftingulfhcd  by  the  name  of  Febrifuge  Salt  of  Sylvius,  is  a 
faturated  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  pot-afti.  It 
has  been  improperly  named  regenerated  marine  fait  j as  the  na- 


ture of  its  bafe  renders  It  dlfferenf  from  that  fait.  Its  cr)’fral.s 
are  cubic,  but  always  of  a confufed  appearance,  and  rather  an 
irregular  form.  Its  tafte  is  ttrong  pungent,  bitter,  and  dif- 
agreeable.  It  decrepitates  upon  coals,  and  when  urged  by  a 
violent  heat  fufes,  and  is  volatilized  without  decompofition. 

It  requires  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  the  temperature 
of  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  for  its  folution ; and  is  fubjeft 
to  I'carcely  any  alteration  from  the  air.  One  hundred  grains 
of  this  fait  contain  29.68  of  acid,  63.47  alkali,  and  6.85 
of  water.  It  is  frequently  met  with,  but  in  fmall  quantities, 
in  the  water  of  the  fea,  in  plafter,  and  even  in  the  athes  of 
tobacco,  &:c.  This  fait  is  produced  by  aft  in  different  ways,  as 
by  a dire6t  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  pot-afh  5 by 
decompofmg  earthy,  ammoniacal,  and  metallic  muriates}  by 
means  of  the  fame  alkali } and  by  decompofing  fulphate  or 
nitrate  of  pot-afh  by  the  muriatic  acid. 

Muriate  of  Soda. — Muriate  of  foda,  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  culinary  or  common  fait,  Is  a neutral  fait,'  formed 
by  a faturated  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  foda. 
This  fait  has  a penetrating  but  not  bitter  tafte.  It  decrepitates 
on  coals,  fufes,  and  is  volatilized  by  the  heat  of  a glafs-maker’s 
furnace,  without  a decompofition.  It  is  foluble  in  2.5  times 
its  weight  of  water,  at  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer. One  hundred  grains  of  it  contain  33.3  of  acid,  50 
of  alkali,  and  16.7  of  water.  This  fait  has  been  found  to 
cryftallize  in  cubes.  Mr.  Gmelin  has  obferved  that  the  fait 
of  the  fait  lakes  in  the  environs  of  Sellian  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  forms  cubical  and  rhomboidal  cryftals  } and  Mr. 
De  Lifle  has  remarked,  that  a folution  of  marine  fait,  left  to 
infenfible  evaporation  during  five  years  by  Mr.  Rouelle,  had 
formed  regular  octahedral  cr}'ftals  refembling  thofe  of  alum. 
Marine  fait  may  be  obtained  in  oftahedrons,  by  pouring  frefh 
urine  into  a verj'-  pure  folution  of  frefh  fait  ; and  Mr.  Berniard 
thinks  that  this  addition  only  changes  the  form  of  the  fait, 
without  altering  its  nature. 

Muriate  of  foda  or  common  fait  is  found  native  in  fome 
places  in  this  countr)' } and  Spain,  Calabria,  Switzerland,  and 
Hungary,  pofl'el's  mines,  which  are  more  or  lets  abundant } 
but  the  richeft  falt-mines  are  thofe  of  Wielicka  in  Poland, 
This  fait,  as  it  exifts  in  the  earth,  is  generally  irregular,  and 
feldom  cryftallized } it  is  ufually  more  or  lefs  white,  but  fome- 
times  coloured  : in  this  liate  It  is  called  gcm-falt,  having  often 
the  tranfparency  of  the  crj'ftals  known  under  that  name.  This 
colour  feems  to  arife  from  its  almoll  always  containing  an  oxide 
of  iron.  The  waters  of  the  fea,  as  well  as  of  fome  lakes  and 
rivers,  all  contain  this  fait. 

It  feems  probable  that  falt-mines  owe  their  origin  to  the  dry- 
ing up  of  vaft  lakes  } as  the  Ihclls  and  nvadrepores  which  have 
been  found  in  thofe  immenfe  muies  of  Poland,  atford  proofs 
of  marine  depofitiens.  There  are  alfo  fome  feas  in  which  this 
fait  is  fo  abundant,  that  it  is  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water ; as  is  evident  from  the  analyfis,  which  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Macipier  and  Mr.  Sage,  of  the  water  of  the  lake  Alphaltitcs. 

But  as  thefe  falt-mines  are  neither  fulficiently  abundant  to 
fupply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  nor  diftri- 
buted  with  fuch  an  uniformity  as  to  permit  all  nations  to  have 
ready  rccourfe  to  them,  it  has  been  found  necelVary  to  extract 
the  fait  from  the  water  of  the  fea.  The  fea  docs  not  however 
contain  an  equal  quantity  in  all  climates  3 for  Dr.  Ingenhoufz 
has  flicwn  that  the  northern  feas  contain  lefs  than  the  fonthern. 
The  method  of  extrafting  the  fait  from  the  water  of  the  fea 
varies  according  to  the  difference  of  climate.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  the  fait  fands  of  the  fea-coafts  are  waffu-d  with  the 
ieaft  poflible  quantity  of  w-atcr,  and  the  fait  is  obtained  by 
evaporation.  In  very  cold  countries,  fait  water  is  concentrated 
by  freezing,  and  the  refidue  is  evaporated  by  fire.  At  the  l^lt 
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fprings  of  I.ori-a'me  and  Franchc-comte,  the  water  Is  pumped 
up,  and  fufl'ered  to  fall  upon  heaps  of  thorns,  which  divide 
it,  and  caufe  a part  to  ca'aporate.  The  farther  concentration 
is  effe6led  in  boilers.  But  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  a.s  at 
Peccais,  the  extraftion  is  begun  by  feparating  a certain  quan- 
tity of  water  from  the  general  mafs  of  the  fea,  which  Is  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  Iquare  fpaces,  called  Partenemens.  I'br  this 
purpofe  it  is  necelPary  to  have  Iluices  which  may  be  opened 
and  fhut  at  pleafure,  and  to  form  furrounding  walls  which  pre- 
vent all  communication  with  the  fea,  except  by  means  of  thele 
gates.  It  is  in  tht  partenemens  that  the  water  goes  through 
the  firll  ftage  of  evaporation  ; and  when  it  begins  to  depofit 
its  fait,  it  is  raifed  by  bucket  wheels  to  other  fquare  compart- 
ments, called  Tables,  where  the  evaporation  Is  finiOied. 

Afteiwards  the  fait  is  heaped  together,  to  form  the  cam- 
melles ; in  which  ftate  it  is  left  for  three  years,  in  order  that 
the  deliquefeent  falts  may  flow  out  of  it  3 at  which  time  it  be- 
comes tit  for  ufe. 

j\Iuch  attention  has  been  paid,  and 'extraordinary  exertions 
have  been  made  to  difeover  a cheap  method  of  decompoling 
marine  fait,  in  order  to  obtain  the  mineral  alkali  at  a cheap  rate, 
as  being  of  fuch  extenfive  ufe  in  the  manufaefures  of  foap,  glafs, 
bleaching,  &:c.  The  different  means  by  which  this  important 
difcoveiy  has  been  hitherto  attempted,  are  the  following : The 
nitric  acid  disengages  the  muriatic  acid,  and  forms  the  nitrate 
of  foda,  which  may  be  eafily  decompoled  by  detonation.  Pot- 
afh  difplaces  the  foda,  even  in  the  cold,  as  has  been  found  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Chaptal.  The  fulphuric  acid  forms 
fulphate  of  foda  by  decompofmg  the  marine  fait  3 the  new 
fait,  when  heated  w'ith  charcoal,  is  deftroyed  3 but  a fulphure 
of  foda,  or  liver  of  fulphur,  is  formed,  which  is  difficult  to  be 
entirely  feparated3  and  this  procefs  does  not  appear  to  be 
economical.  The  fulphate  may  likewife  be  decompofed  by  the 
acetite  of  barjdes,  and  the  foda  afterwards  obtained  by  the 
calcination  of  the  acetite  of  foda.  Margraff  attempted  in  vain 
to  accompliffi  this  purj:)ofe,  by  means  of  lime,  ferpentine,  iron, 
clay,  &c.  He  obferves  that  if  common  fait  be  thrown  upon 
lead  heated  to  rednefs,  the  fait  is  decompofed,  and  muriate  of 
lead  is  formed.  The  oxides  of  lead  have  been  propofed  by 
Scheele,  for  the  decomjwfition  of  common  fait.  If  common 
fait  be  mixed  with  litharge,  and  made  into  apafte,  the  litharge 
gradually  lofes  its  colour,  and  becomes  converted  into  a white 
matter,  from  which  the  foda  may  be  extraCled  by  waffling. 

It  is  bv^  proceffes  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Turner  extrafts  it  in 
his  manufaftor)''  5 but  this  decompofition  has  not  been  found  to 
be  complete,  unlefs  the  litharge  was  employed  in  a proportion 
quadruple  to  that  of  the  fait.  It  has  been  obferved  by  Pro- 
feifor  Chaptal,  that  almoll  all  bodies  are  capable  of  alkalizing 
marine  fait,  but  that  the  abfolute  decomjiofition  of  it  is  very 
difficult.  Baryte.s,  according  to  the  trials  of  Kcrgmann,  de- 
rompofes  this  fait.  The  vegetable  acids,  combined  with  lead, 
may  likewdfc  be  ufed  to  decom]iofe  common  fait.  "N^ffien  thefe 
falts  are  mixed,  a decompofition  takes  place : the  muriate  of 
lead  falls  down  5 and  the  vegetable  acid,  united  to  the  foda, 
remains  in  folution.  The  vegetable  acid  may  be  diifipated  by 
evaporation  and  calcination  3 and  the  alkali  remains  difen^ged, 
or  feparate.  The  purpofes  to  which  muriate  of  foda  is  ap- 
plied are  extremely  various ; It  is  employed  for  glazing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  earthen  ware,  by  occafioning  a flight  fufion  of 
their  exterior  furfaccs.  This  is  eafily  etfedted  by  throwing  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  muriate  of  foda  into  a furnace,  which  is  vo- 
latilized, and  by  that  means  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
earthen  ware.  It  is  ufed  by  glafs-makers,  for  whitening  and 
purifying  glafs,  and  in  aflaying  the  ores  of  metals,  as  a Ilux  to  the 
matters  of  which  the  fcorise  are  formed,  to  facilitate  the  j)re- 
fipitalion  of  the  metals,  and  to  defend  them  from  the  contact  of 
tftc  atmol’phere,  fo  that  they  may  fuller  no  change  from  the  air. 
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Muriate  af  Ammoniac,-— ^h\s  combination  of  ammoniac  is 
one  of  the  molt  intereffing,  and  the  molt  generally  ufed  It 
h.is  commonly  been  known  by  the  name  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 
This  fait  may  be  dircdlJy  formed  by  decompofing  the  muriate 
ot  hme  by  means  of  ammoniac,  as  has  been  pr  .6tifed  by  Mr. 
Baume.^  This  fait  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  The  volatile  alkali  is  obtained  from  foot,  bones,  and 
other  lubllanccs  known  to  contain  it  3 and  to  this  the  vitriolic, 
acid  is  added  5 and  this  vitriolic  ammoniac  is  dccompcffed  by 
common  fait  by  means  of  a double  affinity.  The  liipior  ob- 
tained in  confequence  of  this  decompofition  contains  fulphate 
of  foda  and  fal  ammoniac.  The  former  ' is  cryltallized,  and 
the  latter  fublimated  fo  as  to  form  cakes,  which  are  then  ex- 
pofed  to  fale.  By  an  ingenious  procefs,  Lord  Dundonald 
alfo  extracts  ammoniac  from  pit-coal.  But  formerly  almolt 
all  the  fal  ammoniac  which  was  employed  in  commerce  was 
brought  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  extracted  by  dlffillation 
from  foot,  by  the  _ combuflion  of  the  excrements  of  fuch  ani- 
mals as  feed  on  faline  plants.  This  foot  is  put  into  large 
round  bottles  a toot  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  terminating 
in  a neck  two  inches  long.  Thefe  bottles  are  tilled  up  tiff 
within  four  inches  of  the  neck.  Each  bottle  holds  about  forty 
pounds  of  foot,  and  affords  nearly  fix  pounds  of  fait.  Thele 
velleE  are  put  into  a furnace  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  fo  that 
only  the  necks  appear  above.  A fire  of  camel’s  dung  is  kindled 
beneath  it,  and  continued  for  three  da)s  and  three  nights.  On 
the  lecond  and  the  third  day  the  fait- is  fublimcd.  The  bottles 
are  then  broken,  and  the  fait  taken  out  in  cakes.  Thele  cakes, 
which  are  fent  us  juft  as  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  bottles 
in  Eg}-pt,  are  convex,  and  unequal  on  the  one  fide : o»i  the 
middle  of  that  fide  they  exhibit  each  a tubercle  correfponding 
to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  prepared.  The  lower 
fide  is  concave  3 and  both  are  Iboty. 

It  may  allb  be  obferved  that  fal  ammoniac  is  continnallv 
fublinied  through  the  apertures  of  volcanic  mountains.  It 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  Eerber  among  volcanic  producIs3  and 
by  Mr.  Swab  and  other  chemifts  in  Ihe  grottos  of  Puzzolo. 
It  is  alfo  produced  in  the  human  body,  and  exhales  by  per- 
fpiration  in  malignant  fevers.  Mr.  Model  has  proved  this  fa6t 
in  his  own  perfon  : for  at  the  time  of  a violent  Iweat  which 
terminated  a maligTiant  fever,  he  walhed  his  hands  in  a folution 
of  pot-aft],  and  obferved  that  a prodigious  quantity  of  alkaline 
gas  was  difengaged  or  feparated. 

The  muriate  of  ammoniac  or  fal  ammoniac  cr)ffialllzcs  by 
evaporation  in  quadrangular  prifnis,  terminated  by  lliort  qua- 
drangular pyramids.  It  is  often  obtained  in  rhombic  ctyftals  by 
fublimation  3 and  the  concave  face  of  the  loaves  of  fal  am- 
moniac in  commerce  is  Ibmetiines  covered  with  thefe  cryltalsl 
T’his  fait  has  a penetrating,  acrid,  urinous  tafte.  It  polleffcs 
a degree  of  dublility  which  renders  it  flexible,  and  caul'es  it  to 
yield  to  a blow  of  the  hammer.  It  does  not  change  in  the 
airs  which  circumftance  renders  it  probable  that  our  fal  ani’ 
moniac  is  different  from  that  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Agricoka, 
as  that  attrafted  humidity.  Three  parts  and  a half  of  water 
diliblvc  one  part  of  fal  ammoniac,  at  lixty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometers  and  a conlidcrable  degree  of  cold,  is  pro-' 
duced  by  the  folution.  One  hundred  parts  of  fal  ammoniac 
contain  fifty-two  parts  of  acid,  forty  of  ammoniac,  a)id  eight 
of  water.  This  lalt  is  not  at  all  decompoled  by  okay  5 nor  by 
magnefia  except  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  in  part ; but  it 
is  completely  decompoled  by  lime  and  fixed  alkalis.  T’he  iul- 
phuric  and  nitric  acids  alfo  difengage  the  acid  of  ammoniac. 
This  fait  is  employed  in  dying,  to  bring  out  certain  colours. 

It  is  mixed  with  aqua  fort  is  in  order  to  increale  the  folvcnt 
power  which  it  poffefles.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ibldciing,  in  which 
operation  it  polldles  the  double  advantage  of  clearing  the  me- 
tallic furfacc,  and  preventing  the  o.xidution  of  it. 
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Sect.  XV.  Of  the  Nitro-vuiriatic  Add, 

The  acid  to  which  the  name  of  Nitro-muriatic  has  been 
given  is  a combination  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  It 
w:is  formerly  diltinguifbed  by  the  title  of  A<]na  Regia,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  property  which  it  pofl'elies  of  diUblving  gold. 
There  are  feveral  known  procefl'es  for  making  this  mixed  acid. 
If  two  ounces  of  common  I'alt  be  diltilled  with  four  of  nitric 
acid,  the  acid  which  comes  over  into  the  receiver  will  be  good 
nitro-mviriatic  acid.  This  is  the  way  in  which  this  acid  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ilaumc. 

If  the  nitrate  ofpot-afh  be  decompofed  by  diftilling  twoparts 
of  muriatic  acid  from  one  of  this  fait,  a good  aqua  regia  will 
be  produced  by  the  operation,  and"  the  refKlue  is  a muriate 
of  pot-alh.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  that  he  ob- 
tained a good  aqua  regia,  by  diftilling  a mixture  of  two  parts 
of  nitrate  of  pot-afli  or  common  nitre,  three  of  lulphate  of 
iron  or  martial  vitriol,  and  five  of  muriate  of  foda  or  common 
lilt. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fimple  diftillation  of  nitre  of  the 
firft  boiling  affords  an  aqua  regia  5 which  is  employed  by  the 
dyers  in  the  folution  of  tin,  for  the  compofition  of  the  tcarlet 
dye.  This  aqua  forth  is  a true  aqua  regia  : and  it  is  by  vir- 
tue of  the  mixture  of  acids  that  it  dilTolves  tin  j for  if  it  con- 
fifted  of  the  nitric  acid  in  a ftate  of  too  great  purity,  it  would 
corrode  and  oxide  the  metal  without  diftblving  it. 

Four  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammoniac  or  fal  ammoniac  in 
powder,  diftblving  gradually,  and  in  the  cold,  in  one  pound  of 
nitric  acid,  form  an  excellent  aqua  regia.  An  oxigenated  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  is  difengaged  at  firft,  and  for  fome  time ; which 
it  is  imprudent  to  attempt  to  coerce,  and  which  ought  to  be 
fuftered  to  efcape  by  convenient  apertures.  Aqua  regia  is  like- 
wdfe  formed  by  mixing  together  two  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid 
and  one  of  muriatic  acid.  The  very  evident  fmell  of  oxigen- 
ated muriatic  acid,  which  is  difengaged  in  every  procel's  that 
can  be  adopted  to  form  the  acid  at  prefent  in  qireftion  and  the 
property  which  it  pofl'eft'es,  equally  with  the  oxigenated  muri- 
atic acid,* of  diftblving  gold  j have  led  fome  chemifts  to  infer 
that,  ill  the  mixture  of  thefe  two  acids,  the  muriatic  acid  feizes 
the  oxigene  of  the  nitric,  and  aftumes  the  charabfer  of  oxigen- 
ated muriatic  acid : ib  that  the  nitric  acid  is  confidered  as 
anfweriug  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  oxigenating  the  mu- 
riatic. But  this  opinion  Mr.  Chaptal  thinks  inconfiftent ; for 
though  the  virtues  of  the  muriatic  acid  are  modified  by  this 
mixture,  and  it  is  oxigenated  by  the  decompofition  of  a portion 
of  the  nitric  acid,  neverthelefs  the  two  acids  ftill  exlft  in  the  aqua 
regia  ■,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  beft  made  aqua  regia,  fa- 
turated  with  pot-afti,  will  atfurd  the  ordinary  muriate,  the  oxi- 
genated muriate,  and  the  nitrate.  It  appears  to  him  alio,,  that 
the  pow^erful  ablion  of  the  aqua  regia  depends  fimply  on  the 
union  of  the  two  acids  ; one  of  w'hich  is  exceedingly  well  calcu- 
lated to  oxidate  the  metals,  and  the  other  dilTolves  the  oxides  or 
calces  with  the  greateft  avidity  and  keennefsv 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  the  Add  of  Borax. 

Experiment  has  ftiown  Ixirax  to  be  a neutral  fait  formed- 
by  the  combination  of  foda  with  a jicculiar  acid,  which  was 
fonnerly  known  by  the  name  of  Homberg’s  Sedative  Salt,  but 
which  at  prefent  is  denominated  Add  of  Borax.  It  is  generally 
atlbided  by  the  decompofition  of  the  borate  of  foda,  or  borax. 
It  has,  however,  been  lately  found  pcrfetlly  formed  in  certain 
places.  Mr.  Hoefer,  diredtor  of  the  Pharmacies  of  Tufeany, 
was  the  firft  who  dctcdlcd  this  acid  fait  in  the  waters  of  the 
lake  Chcrchiajo,  near  Monte- Rotondo,  in  the  inferior  province 
ot  Sienna : thefe  waters  are  very  hot,  and  they  aft'orded  him 
three  ounces  of  the  pure  acid  in  one  hundred  and  twenty,  pounds 
cf  the  water.  The  fame  chemift  having  evaporated  twelve 
VoL.  II. 


^thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of  the  water  of  the 
lake  of  Caltelnuovo,  obtained  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
of  acid  from  the  whole.  He  allb  fufpebb  that  it  may  be  found 
in  other  waters.  It  is  likewlfe  produced  in  the  mines  of  Tuf.- 
cany ; and  it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Weilnimb  iu  the  ftone 
called  the  Cubic  Quartz,  at  Luneburg  3 from  which  he  ob- 
tained it  by  decompofing  the  ftone  by  means  of  the  acids 
of  fulphnr,  nitre,  &c.  The  refult  of  his  analy'is  is  as  fol- 
lows : Sedative  fait  j%.  Calcareous  earth  -\j,  Alagnefia  -5, 
Clay  and  filex  --g^.  Iron  to  -I Ti- 
lt has  been  obCervcd  that  this  ftone  has  the  form  of  fmall 
cubical  cryftals,  which  are  in  fome  cafes  tranfparent,  and  in 
others  milky  j and  that  it  affords  fparks  with  the  Itcel.  The  acid 
of  borax  Is  generally  found  combined  with  fixla  ; and  from  this- 
combination  it  is  dilengaged,  and  obtained  either  by  fublima- 
tion  or  cryHalllzation  When  it  is  propofed  to  obtain  it  by 
lublimation,  three  pounds  of  calcined  fuljihate  of  Iron,  and  two 
ounces  of  borate  of  foda,  are  diftblved  In  three  pounds  of  water. 
The  folution  is  then  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a pellicle  5 after 
which  the  lublimation  is  performed  in  a cucurbit  of  glafs  with 
Its  head.  The  acid  of  borax  attaches  itfelf  to  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  head,  from  which  it  may  be  fwept  by  a feather,  or 
fome  fuch  fubftance. 

This  acid  was  obtained  by  Homberg,  by  decompofing  of 
borax  with  the  I'ulphuric  acid.  This  procel's  -alfo  fucceede.ii 
very  well  in  Mr.  Chaptal’s  tri.ds.  For  this  purpofe  he  made 
ufe  of  a glafs  cucurbit  with  its  head,  which  he  placed  on  a fand- 
bath.  He  then  poured  upon  the  borax  half  its  weight  offulphu— 
ric  acid,  and  proceeded  to  lublimation.  The  acid  jirejiared  In 
this  way  is  of  the  moll  beautiful  whitenefs.  Both  Stahl,  and 
the  younger  Lemery,  have  obtained  the  fame  acid  by  making 
ufe  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

In  order  to  extraft  the.  acid  of  borax  by  cryftallizatlon,  the 
borax  muft  be  diftblved  in  hot  water,  and  an  excels  of  fulphu- 
ric  acid  poured  in.  A fait  Is  depofited  during  the  cooling  on 
the  fide  of  the  veft'el,  in  the  form  of  thin  round  plates,  laid  one 
upon  the  other.  This  fait,  when  dry,  is  very  white,  and  light, 
of  a lilvery  appearance,  and  is  the  acid  of  borax.  We  are  indebted 
to  Geortroy  for  this  procel's  ; but  Baron  has  added  two  facls  : 
the  firft  of  which  is  that  the  vegetable  acids  are  equally  capable, 
of  decompofing  borax ; and  the  I'econd,  tliat  borax  may  be 
regenerated  by  combining,  tlie  acid  of  borax  with  foda.  This 
acid  may  be  purified  by  folution,  filtration,  and  evaporation  j. 
but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  a confidcrable  part  is  volatilized- 
with  the  water  which  Hies  eft'  during  the  evaporation. 

This  acid  has  a faline  cool  talle  3 and  colours  the  timfliu-e 
of  turnfolc,  fyrup  of  violets,  &c.  red.  One  pound  of  boiling 
water,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Air.  De  Alurveau,  did  - 
not  dift'olve  more  than  one  hundred  and  cighty-three  grains  of 
it.  But  alcohol  dillblves  it  more  eafily  3.  and  the  flame  which 
this  folution  affords  is  of  a beautiful  green.  When  exjiolcd  to 
the  fire,  it  is  reduced  to  a viliiform  and  tranfparent  fubftance, 
inllead  of  rlfing3  which  proves,  a.s  Rouelle  has  remarked,  that 
it  is  only  fublimed  by  favour  of  the  water,  with  which  it  fonns 
a very  volatile  compound.  As  moll  of  the  known  acids  dccom- 
pol'c  this  acid,  and  exhibit  k in  the  fame  turm,  it  has  been 
thought  a jullifiable  concluiion-  that  it  cxllls  ready  formed  in 
the  borax.  Air.  Baume  has  even  affirmed  that  he  compolcd 
this  acid  by  leaving  a mixture  of  grey  clay,  greafe,  and  cows* 
dung  expofed  to  the  air  in  a cellar.  But  Air.  Wiegleb,  after  an 
unl'uccelsful  labour  of  three  years  and  a half,  has  thought 
himl'elf  authorifed  to  give  a formal  negative  to  this  French 
chemift. 

It  has  been  attemptetl  to  be  proved  by  Air.  Cadet,  that  the 
acid  of  borax  always  retains  a portion  of  the  acid  emjUoyed  in 
the  operation,  and  that  this  fame  acid  has  ftill  the  mineral  al- 
kali for  its  buffs.  But  Mr.  De  Alorveau  has,  with  great  acutc- 
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nefs  and  ragaclly,  difcuncd  all  the  proofs  that  have  been  brought 
in  lupjiort  of  thefe  pofilions  by  Mr.  Cadet,  and  has  fliown  that 
none  of  them  are  cunclufive. 

Borate  of  Pot-ajb. — The  name  of  borate  of  pot-ajh  has  been 
given  to  the  combination  of  the  acid  of  borax  with  pot-ath. 
'I'his  fait  may  be  obtained  cither  by  the  dire6l  combination  of 
thefe  two  feparate  princi[iles,  or  by  decompofmg  borax  by  the 
addition  of  pot-afli.  The  borate  of  pot-alh,  which  is  yet  but 
little  known,  afforded  ]\Ir.  13anm6  fmall  crylfals.  The  acids 
decompofe  this  fait  by  feizing  its  alkaline  bafe. 

Borate  of  Soda. — llorate  of  Soda,  or  common  borax,  is  a 
neutral  fait,  formed  l)y  the  combination  of  the  acid  of  borax 
w iih  foda.  This  fait  is  brought  from  the  Ealt  Indies  and  in 
tlie  language  of  the  country  is  called  Swagah.  It  is  brought  to 
J lindoftan  from  the  mountains  of  Tibbet,  and  is  fiid  to  be  dug 
UJ5  in  a cryllallized  Hate  from  the  bottom  of  certain  fait  lakes  • 
in  a mountainous,  barren,  volcanic  diftrift,  about  twenty  five 
days  journey  to  the  eaftward  of  Laflir,  the  principal  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tibbet. 

It  Hoes  not  appear  that  borax  was  known  to  tlse  ancients. 
The  chryfocolla,  of  which  Diofeorides  fpeaks,  was  nothing  but 
an  artificial  folder,  compofed  by  the  goldlmiths  themfelves,  with 
urine,  and  rull  of  copper,  which  were  beaten  together  in  a 
mortv.r  of  the  fame  metal,  llorax  is  firft  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Geber;  every  thing  therefore  which  has  been  writ- 
ten fince  that  time  concerning  borax  is  applicable  to  the  fub- 
liance  which  is  at  prefent  known  to  us  by  that  name,  liorate 
of  foda,  or  common  borax,  is  found  In  commerce  in  three  dif- 
ferent Hates.  The  firlt  is  brute  borax,  tincall,  or  chiyfocolla. 
It  comes  to  us  from  Perfia,  and  is  enveloped  and  foiled  by  a 
greal'y  covering.  T he  ]iieces  of  brute  borax  have  almoH  all  of 
them  the  form  -of  a hx-fided  prifm,  flightly  flattened,  and  ter- 
minated by  a dihedral  pyramid,  The'  fracture  of  thefe  cryHals 
!.■;  brilliant,  with  a greenilh  cafr.  This  kind  of  borax  is  far  from 
being  pure.  The  fecond  kind  of  borax  known  in  commerce 
comes  from  China.  It  is  purer  than  the  preceding,  and  has 
the  form  of  fmall  plates  cryllallized  upon  one  of  their  furfxces, 
on  which  the  rudiments  of  prifms  may  be  perceived.  This 
borax  is  mixed  with  a white  powder,  which  appears  to  be  of 
an  argillaceous  nature.  The  third  kind  of  borate  of  foda  or 
common  borax  that  is  met  with  in  commerce,  is  that  which  has 
been  refined  or  purified. 

In  order  to  purify  borax,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to 
clear  it  of  the  unctuous  fubHance  which  foils  it,  and  impedes 
its  folution.  Crude  borax  added  to  a folution  of  mineral  al- 
kali, is  more  comjdetely  dilfolved,  and  may  be  obtained  ofeon- 
fulerable  beauty  by  a firlt  cryftallization  j but  it  retains  the  al- 
kali made  ufe  of:  and  borax,  purified  In  this  manner,  poH'efles 
a greater  proportion  of  alkali  than  in  its  cnide  Hate.  The  oily 
])art  of  borax  may  be  dcHroycd  by  calcination.  By  this  treat- 
ment it  becomes  more  foluble,  and  may  in  fa6l  be  purified  in 
this  way  5 but  the  method  is  attended  with  a confiderable  lofs, 
and  is  not  fo  advantageous  as  might  be  expefted.  The  moH 
Hmplemelhid  of  purifying  borax,  confifls  in  boiling  it  Hrong- 
ly,  and  for  a long  time.  This  folution  being  filtrated,  aHbnls 
by  evaporation  crj  ltals  rather Toul,  but  which  may  be  purified 
by  a fecond  operation  fimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

T he  l.'orate  of  lixla  when  well  purified  is  white,  tranfparent, 
and  has  a fomewhat  grealy  ap'pearance  in  its  fradlurc.  It  ciyf- 
taliizes  in  hexahedral  prilins,  terminated  by  trihedral,  and 
lometimes  hcxahcdral  pyramids  5 has  a Hyptictaftcj  and  con- 
verts fymp  of  violets  to  a green  colour. 

It  borax  he  cxpolcd  to  the  fire,  it  fwclls  u.p,  the  water  of 
cryHallization  is  dilhpatcd  in  the  form  of  vapour;  and  the  fait 
then  hecomes  amverted  into  a porous,  light,  white,  and  opake 
mafs,  commonly  called  calcined  borax.  If  the  fire  be  more 
Hrongly  urged,  it  alTumes  a pally  ajrjiearance,  and  is  at  length 


fufed  into  a tranfparent  glafs  of  a greenifh  yellow  colour,  folu- 
ble in  water ; and  which  lofes  its  tranfparency  by  expofure  to 
the  air,  in  coniequence  of  a white  efflorefcencc  that  forms  upon 
its  furfacc.  This  lalt  requires  eighteen  times  its  weight  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  lixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer^ to  dillblve  it ; but  boiling  water  diHblves  one-fixth  of 
its  weight.  Baiytes  and  magnefia  decompofe  borax.  Lime- 
water  precipitates  the  folution  of  this  fait ; and  if  (piick-limc 
be  boiled  with  borax,  a I'alt  of  fparing  folubility  is  formed, 
which  is  the  borate  of  lime.  Borax  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  flux 
in  dociniaHic  operations.  It  enters  into  the  conipofition  of  re- 
ducing fluxes,  and  is  of  the  greatell  ufe  in  analyfes  by  the  blow- 
pipe. It  may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  glafs  manufablorles  ; 
for  when  the  fufion  turns  out  bad,  a fmall  quantity  of  borax 
re- el'tablifhes  it.  It  is  more  efpecially  ufed  in  foldering.  It 
aflifls  the  fufion  of  the  folder,  caufes  it  to  How,  and  keejjs  the 
furface  of  the  metals  in  a foft  or  clean  Hate,  which  facilitates 
the  operation.  It  is  fcarcely  of  any  ufe  in  medicine. 

This  fait  has  the  inconvenience  of  fweliing  up,  and  requires 
the  greateH  attention  on  the  jnirt  of  the  artiftwho  ufes  it  in  de- 
licate works,  more  efpecially'  when  defigns  are  formed  with 
gold  of  different  colours.  It  has  been  long  a defideratum  to 
fubHitute  fome  compofition  in  the  room  of  borax,  which  might 
poflefs  its  advantages  without  its  defebls.  "With  this  view  the 
following  procefs  has  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Georgi  : “ Na- 
tron, mixed  with  marine  fait  and  Glauber’s  fait.  Is  to'bc  dif 
folved  in  lime-water ; and  the  cryHals  which  feparate  by  the 
cooling  of  the  fluid  may  be  fet  apart.  The  lixivium  of  natron 
is  then  to  be  evaporated;  and  this  fait  afterwards  diffolved  in 
milk.  The  evaporation  affords  fcarcely  one  eighth  of  the  na- 
tron employed,  and  the  refidue  may  be  applied  to  the  fame 
ufes  as  borax." 

It  has  alfo  been  affirmed  that  the  phofphate  of  pot-afli  fufed 
with  a certain  quantity  of  fulj>hate  of  lime,  conHitutes  an  ex- 
cellent glafs  for  foldering  metals  with. 

Borate  of  Jimmontae. — The  borate  of  ammoniac,  or  the 
faturated  combination  of  the  acid  of  borax  with  ammoniac, 
has  not  yet  been  fufficicntly  examined  by  chemifts.  Mr. 
Fourcro)'  has,  however,  made  the  following  remarks  on  this 
fait  : 

He  diffolved  a quantity'  of  very'  pure  acid  of  borax  In  ammo- 
niac, or  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  till  the  fubflances  appeared  to 
be  mutually  and  completely  faturated  ; this  folution  he  diluted 
in  a little  water,  and  then  evaporated,  in  a fand-bath,  about  one 
half  of  this  liquor.  When  cooled,  it  afforded  a layer  of  cryHals 
joined  together,  and  exhibiting  on  their  furface  polyhaxlral  py- 
ramids. This  fait  has  a poignant  urinous  taHe;  it  turns  fyrap 
of  violets  green,  gradually  lofes  its  cryHalline  form,  and  be- 
comes brown  by  the  contadl  of  the  air.  It  diffolves  readily 
enough  in  water,  and  lime  difengages  the  ammoniac  or  volatile 
alkali  from  it.  This  lalt  feems  alfo  to  poflefs  a confiderable 
degree  of  folubility  in  water. 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  Earthy  Sulfances. 

At  pi'efent  no  elementary  earth  is  admitted  In  chemiHry, 
What  was  formerly  called  fo  by  way  of  eminence,  and  c«nlldered 
as  an  element  and  the  caufe  of  folldity',  drynefs,  Infipidity,  and 
indifl'olubility,  is  not  now  acknowledged  by  chemilts.  They', 
however,  allow  five  kinds  of  earthy  fubflances,  as  entering  into 
the  compofition  of  diflerent  bodies.  Of  thele,  throe  poflefs  la- 
line  properties,  viz.  lime,  baiytes,  and  magnelia ; the  other  two 
are,  in  fome  degree,  more  earthy,  dry,  fufccptible  of  hardiicfs, 
and  infipld.  Thefe  are  aliimine  and  lilcx.  Each  of  thefe  fub- 
flances have  fome  chararters  that  are  common  to  the  whole  ; 
and  others  that  are  fpccilic,  and  which  ferve  to  dillinguilh  each 
particular  earth. 
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Sfxt.  XVIIl.  Of  Lime. 

‘ This  white  earthy  fi.>bliance  has  been  found  totally  dlfen- 
paged  from  all  combination  by  Dr.  Falconer,  near  Bath. 
But  as  this  is  perhay.s  the  only  infta'nce  in  which  it  has  been 
found  in  fuch  a ftate,  it  is  indil'penfably  necelfary  to  tliow  the 
procefs  by  which  lime  may  be  obtained  in  a ftate  of  the  gTeateft 
purity.  For  this  purpofe  chalk  is  to  be  waflied  in  boiling  dif- 
tilled  water,  then  dillbhed  in  dillillcd  acetous  acid,  and  preci- 
pitated by  the  carbonate  of  ammoniac,  or  mild  volatile  alkali. 
The  precipitate,  being  \\  allied  and  calcined,  becomes  pure  lime. 
This  earth  polfelTes  the  following  characters  : it  converts  fyrup 
ef  violets  to  a green  colour;  is  foluble  in  fix  hundred  and 
eighty  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  fixty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  it  has  a penetrating,  acrid,  urinous,  and 
burning  talte.  According  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  its  fpecitic  gravity  is 
about  2.3,  but  from  the  trials  of  Bergman  it  appeans  to  be  2.720. 

This  earthy  fnbftance  feizes  water  with  great  avidity,  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  falls  into  powder,  increafes  in  bulk,  and 
emits  heat.  After  being  flaked  with  air,  this  fubllance  appears 
under  the  fonn  of  a very  line  white  dull ; it  has  acquired  a very 
eonfiderable  augmentation  in  weight,  and  its  talle  is  become 
much  fainter.  Thefe  appearances  are  occafioned  chiefly  by  the 
water  contained  in  the  atniol'iihere,  and  the  force  with  which 
the  lime  tends  to  unite  with  it.  By  heating  lime  which 
has  been  flaked  with  air  in  a retort,  till  it  becomes  red-hot, 
water  is  obtained,  and  the  lime  returns  to  its  original  ftate. 

Acids  diftblve  it  without  eftervefcence,  but  with  the  produc- 
tion of  heat.  The  borate  of  foda,  or  borax,  the  oxides  of  lead, 
and  the  phofjihates  of  urine,  diftblve  it  by  the  blow-pipe  with- 
out eftervefcence.  It  would  appear  to  be  infufible  atone,  as  it 
has  refilled  the  heat  of  flame  urged  .by  a ftream  of  vital  air  in 
the  trials  of  Mr.  Lavoifici . 

If  it  be  mixed  with  acids,  it  forms  a fufil^le  combination  ; 
and  it  haftens  the  fufion  of  alummous,  filiceous,  and  magnefian 
earths,  as  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Darcot  and  Bergman  have 
Hifficiently  ftiown. 

Earthy  Salts  lutib  hafts  of  Lime. — ^The  combination  of  lime 
with  difterent  acids  affords  feveral  kinds  of  calcareous  falts. 

Carbonate  of  Livie  is  a combination  of  lime  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  This  combination  is  very  commonly  met  with,  and 
comprehends  all  the  ftony  fiibftancos  which  have  been  genei'ally 
ftiftinguifficd  under  the  names  of  Lime-fone,  Calcareous  Stone, 
&:c.  The  carbonates  of  lime  are  charaileril’ed  by  their  etler- 
vefeing  with  certain  acids  ; and  by  their  being  converted  into 
lime  by  calcination.  Various  opinions  and  hypothefes  have 
been  advanced  concerning  the  formation  of  thefe  ftony  fub- 
ftances,  but  the  moll  probable  one  is  that  which  fuppofes  them 
to  be  owing  to  the  wearing  down  of  Ihells.  To  whatever 
caufe,  however,  we  may  attribute  the  origin  of  this  ftone,  it  is 
found  to  cxill  in  two  principal  ftates ; that  is  either  in  the  form 
of  cryftals,  or  of  irregular  mallcs. 

Cryftallized  calcareous  ftony  fubftanccs  require,  in  order  to 
form  them,  a concurrence  of  circumftances  which  very  feldom 
meet  together.  Calcareous  ftone,  in  its  cryftallized  ftate,  pre- 
fents  us  with  feveral  varieties  of  form  ; bitt  the  rhomboidal 
figure  appears  to  be  the  mod  conftant  and  the  molt  general. 
Thefe  kinds  of  calcarc(ni3  ftoncs  have  the  name  of  I’pars. 

It  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  that  the  fpeciftc  gravity 
of  calcareous  Ipars,  when  pure,  is  about  2.700;  they  alf'o  con- 
tain from  thirty-four  to  thirty-fix  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
from  fifty  three  to  fifty-five  of  earth ; the  reft  being  water, 
bpars  often  exhibit  a fmooth  uniform  furfacc,  upon  which  the 
fulphuric  acid  takes  but  flight  hold  ; and  they  are  lometimes  con- 
taminated with  iron,  which  gives  them  various  tinges  of  colour. 
Calcareous  ftony  fubftanccs  which  arc  not  cryflallizcd  feldom 
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affe(fl  any  regular  form  : they  He  almoft  always  in  ftrata,  or 
immenfe  blocks  thrown  or  heaped  together  on  the  furface  of 
the  globe,  in  which  we  cannot  reafonably  pretend  to  difeern 
any  primitive  defign  of  cryflallization.  Among  calcareous 
ftones  that  are  not  capable  of  cryflallization,  two  natural  divi- 
fions  may  be  eftabliftied : as  fubftances  of  this  kind  are  either 
fufceptible  of  a perfefl  poliflr,  in  which  cafe  they  arc  called 
marbles  and  alabafters;  or  they  are  not  fufceptible  of  this 
jiolifli,  in  which  calc  they  are  called  friable  earths,  tufa,  &:c. 
The  firft  divifion  comprehends  the  ditferent  kinds  of  marble  and 
alabafler ; the  fecond  included  the  calcareous  ftone  made  ufe  of 
in  building;  and  chalk  from  which  Spanifh  white  is  made. 

We  have  already  feen  with  refpedl  to  the  nature  of  calca- 
reous fubftances,  that  they  pollefs,  as  one  of  their  component 
parts,  an  air  different  from  atinofpherical  air.  Dr.  Black  has 
afterted  that  calcareous  ftone,  when  deprived  of  this  air  by  cal- 
cination, forms  lime ; and  that  lime  may  again  pals  to  the  ft.atc 
of  calcareous  ftone  by  refuming  the  principle  it  had  been  de- 
prived of.  Mr.  Jacquin  has  alfo  proved  that  lime  and  alkalis 
owe  their  caufticity  to  the  fubtraftion  of  this  fixed  air,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  has  pointed  out  feveral  methods  of  depriving 
them  of  it.  The  proceft’es  which  are  mod  commonly  ufed  for 
the  decompofition  of  lime-flone,  are  fire  and  acids  ; the  firft  is 
ul'ed  in  the  making  of  lime  ; the  fecond  in  laboratories,  when 
it  i.s  intended  to  procure  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  o[)eration  of  calcination  deprives  llme-ftone  of  the  acid 
and  water  which  it  contained.  Thefe  two  principles  are  evi- 
dently replaced  by  the  matter  of  heat  itfelf ; and  feveral  cir- 
cumllances  ferve  to  lliew,  that  in  proportion  as  the  calcareoys 
ftone  is  deprived  of  the  aeriform  principle,  it  combines  with, 
the  igneous  principle,  which  cannot  be  difplaced  but  by  the 
way  of  affinities.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Higgins,  that  the  beft  lime  is  that  which  is  made  with  the 
hardell  and  moft  compa£l  llone  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
heated  flowlv,  until  the  furnace  is  become  of  a white  heat. 
This  heat  muft  be.  kept  up  until  the  llone  is  rm  longer  capable 
of  etfervefeing  with  acids.  The  lime  becomes  over-burned  if 
the  ignition  be  carried  to  a greater  degree ; and  the  produce  is 
then  a frit,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  divided  in 
water,  or  of  reluming  with  avidity  the  principles  it  had  loft. 
The  moft  perfect  lime  is  that  which  is  the  moll  quickly  divided 
by  immerlion  in  water,  and  affords  the  greatell  quantity  of  heat 
in  this  procefs,  which  caufes  it  to  fall  into  the  fineft  powder. 
Good  lime  ihould  likewife  diftblve  in  the  acetous  acid  without 
eflervcfcence,  and  leave  the  leaft  polfible  quantity  of  rcfidue. 
I/ime  conftantly  endeavours  to  relume  the  acid  and  the  water 
of  which  the  ftone  v.'as  dellroyed  by  calcination ; therefore 
when  it  is  left  expofed  to  the  air,  it  crack.s,  becomes  heated, 
falls  into  powder  with  an  increafe  of  bulk,  and  refumes  the 
property  of  cfl'ervelcing.  It  is  confequeiitly  of  importance  to 
ufe  lime  newly  made,  if  the  artift  be  delirous  of  polielfing  its 
whole  force  and  virtue.  Lime  is  fparingly  foluble  in  water, 
and  its  Iblution  is  called  lime-water ; the  lime  may  be  preci- 
pitated by  means  of  carbonic  acid,  which  regenerates  calcareous, 
llone  in  the  form  of  a precipitate  or  lediment.  Idme-watcr 
is  employed  to  indicate  the  prelencc,  and  deternfme  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  in  any  mineral  or  other  water. 

S/dpbate  of  Lime. — This  fubllance,  which  has  been  denomi- 
nated Cryjfum,  Selenite,  and  Plafer  Stone,  lofcs  its  tranfparency 
by  calcination ; at  the  fame  time  that  it  becomes  pulverulent, 
and  acquires  the  property  of  again  feizing  the  water  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived,  and  reluming  its  hardnefs  : it  docs  not 
give  fire  with  the  llccl,  nor  erfervefee  witfi  acids.  We  arc 
l)rincipally  indebted  to  Margraff  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
conllinicnt  principles  of  plaller : and  froin  ftibfcquent  experi- 
mcHts  the  following  proportion  of  the  fame  principles  lias  bacn 
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afligned.  One  hundred  parts  t)f  gypAim  contain  thirty  of  lul- 
phuric  acid,  thirty-two  of  pure  earth,  and  thirty-eight  of  wa- 
ter; it  lofes  very  confiderably  by  calcination. 

h'rom  various  fa<fts  and  circumltances  it  would  feem  that  the 
formation  of  this  fubltance  is,  in  fome  degree,  dependent  on, 
and  connefted  with,  the  jirefence  of  lulphur  and  lime.  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  pyrites  arc  decompoled,  the  lulphuric  acid 
which  thence  arifes  tcizes  the  lime,  and  eiliorefces  in  fniall 
crv’ftals,  which  are  carried  old  by  the  water,  and  I'ooner  or  later 
depolited.  Air.  Chaptal  has  obierved  perceptible  dcpofitions  of 
plafter  on,  the  banks  of  rivulets  whicii  waih  pyritous  clays,  and 
iikewife  teen  dcpofitions  of  the  fame  nature  in  rivers  whofe 
w^ers  have  been  Itrongly  concentrated  by  the  burning  heat  of 
fumiUer.  If  we  therefore  fuppol'e  felenite  to  be  difperfed  in  more 
conliderable  maifes  of  water,  there  wdll  be  no  diiiiculty  in  con- 
ceiving the  formation  of  thofe  llrata  which,  are  exhibited  by  the 
plallcr  quanies.  Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypfum  is  found  in  the 
earth  iu  four  dhderent  Hates  ; in  the  pulverulent  and  friable 
form,  which  conHitutes  gypfeous  earth,  follll  Hour,  &c.;  in 
folid  malTes,  which  coultitute  plaller-ftone ; in  llalailites,  or 
fecondary  depolitions.  In  this  place  we  may  notice  the  ftriated 
lilky  gypfums,  the  cauliflowers,  the  gypfeous  alabafters,  and 
that  prodigious  variety  of  forms  which  the  ftalaflites  aOume, 
whatever  may  be  its  component  parts;  and  in  determinate 
cryttals,  which  ul'ually  exhibit  the  ibllowing  forms  : the  com- 
prdled  tetrahedral  rhomboidal  prlfm ; the  hexahedral  prifm 
truncated  at  its  fummit;  and  the  decahedral  rhomboid. 

Gypliim  is  fubjeft  to  a great  number  of  varieties  with  re- 
I]'^ct  to  its  colour,  and  which  are  the  figirs  of  various  qualities 
relative  to  its  ufes.  The  white  is  the  moft  beautiful,  but  fome- 
times  it  is  grey;  and  in  this  cafe  is  lefs  etleeraed,,  and  lels  valu- 
able. The  feveral  ftates  of  tlie  oxides  of  iron,  with  which  it 
abounds  in  greater  or  lefs  c]uantities,  confiitutc  its  rofe-colour- 
ed,  red,  and  black  varieties.  The  fpecilic  gravity  of  gypfum 
varies  according  to  its  purity.  Mr.  Kirwan  found  it  fometimes 
of  the  weight  of  2.32,  and  fometimes  r.Sy.  It  is  foluble  in 
about  five  hundred  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  If  it  be  expofed  to  heat,,  its 
water  of  crvllallization  is  diilipated,  it  becomes  opake,  lofes 
its  confiftence,  and  falls  into  pov/der.  W'hen  moiftened,  it 
becomes  hard  again,  but  does  not  refume  its  tranfparency ; a 
circumllance  w’hich  appears  to  prove  that  its  firll  Hate  is  a ftate 
of  cryllallization.  If  it  be  kept  in  a tire  of  confideralrle  inten- 
fity,  in  cpntaft  with  powder  of  charcoal,  the  acid  is  decom- 
pofed,  and  the  refidue  is  lime.  Its  principles  may  likewil'e  be 
feparated  by  finely'  pulverizing  it,  and  boiling  it  with  alkali. 
It  is  fnfible  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  in  a porcelain  furnace;  as 
has  been  fliowm  by  Bergman,  and  Darcet . 

It  is  proj'cr  to  o’ofervc  that  the  management  of  the  fire  in  the 
calcination  of  gypfum  is  of  great  conJecpience.  Too  much 
heat  decompofes  it;  and  too  little  does  not  enable  it  to  unite, 
and  form  a hard  fubfiance  with  water.  This  fubllancc,  when 
calcined,  divide.s  and  difpcrlcs  itlelf  in  water,  with  which  it 
forms  a palli^  that  may  be  caft  into  any  kind  of  figures.  We 
arc  indebted  .to  this  property  for  the  beautiful  ornament.sin  the 
infidc  of  our  houfes  ; but  it  cannot  be  ufed  for  external  deco- 
i<ations,  bccaufe  its  folubility  in  water  renders  it  gradually  de- 
Hruftible  by  that  fiuid. 

Fiuate  of  Lime-. — 'I'his  ftony  fubfiance  ha.s  had  the  different 
.names  of  Vitrcouz  Spar,  Fitftble  or  Pbofpboric  Spar,  and  Fluor 
Spar,  It  is  a combination  of  a peculiar  acid,  called  the  Fluoric 
Acid,  v/\th,  hme.  It  decrepitates  on  heated  c(;als,  like  the  mu- 
riate of  foda,  or  common  fait ; but  when  (lightly  heated,  it 
ftincs  with  a beautiful  blue  colour,  that  remains  even  under 
water,  or  in  acids.  The  refidue  of  this  appearance  of  com- 
bultioij  is  white  and  opake.  From  the  trials  of  Mr.  Kiiwan 


its  fpecific  gravity  feems  to  be,  in  general,  from  3.41  to 

This  kind  of  fpar  enters  into  fufion  by  a ftrong  heat,  and- 
corrodes  the  crucible : it  iikewife  fufes  without  etfervefcencc 
with  the  mineral  alkali,  the  borate  of  foda,  and  the  phofphates 
of  urine.  It  polfelTes  the  moll  lively  and  various  colours;  and 
it  is  known  under  the  names  of falfe  emerald,  falfe  amethyji,  or 
falfe  topaz,  accordingly  is  its  colour  is  green,  violet,  or  yel- 
low. From  the  exjyeriments  of  different  chemifts  it  would 
leem,  that  the  blue  lluor  (pars  moft  commonly  owe  their  colour 
to  iron,  but  fometimes  allb  to  cobalt;  and  that  the  green  fluors 
are  coloured  by  iron,  The  mofliufual  form  of  fluate  of  lime  i:^ 
tlie  cubic,  with  all  the  modifications  which  accompany  this 
primitive  form.  When  this  fubfiance  is  dillilled  with  its  owit 
weight  of  lulphuric  acid,  the  firft  produft  confifts  of  elaftic 
whitilh  vapours,  which  fill  the  receiver,  and  depofit  a cnift  at 
the  furface  of  the  water,  while  the  water  itlelf  becomes  acidu- 
lous. The  refidue  in  the  retort  is  fulphate  of  lime,  as  has 
been  ftiown  by  Mr.  Schcelc.  The  cruft  which,  is  formed  on 
the  water  of  the  receiver  is  ftliceous  earth  ; and  the  water^tfclf 
being  faturated  with  the  vapour,  conllitutes  the  fluoric  acid. 
The  moll  extraordinary  property  of  this  acid  is  that  of  feizing 
the  ftliceous  earth,  which  is  a conllituent  principle  of  glafs» 
and  volatilizing  it  with  itfelf.  In  order  to  have  the  acid  in  a 
Hate  of  greater  purity,  and  exempt  from  every  nrixtureof  ftlex, 
the  operations  are  performed  in  retorts  of  lead  but  both  Mr. 
De  Puymaurin  and  Mr.  Chaptal  are  of  opinion,  that  the  acid 
even  then  is  f'eldom  pure,  becaufe  tlie  moll  beautiful  fluor  con- 
tains almoft  always  a fmaii.  quantity  of  ftlex,  which  the  acid' 
carries  with  it.  I'he  whitell,  the  moft  tranfparent,  and  the 
moft  regularly  cryftallized  fluor,  dillilkd  on  the  water-bath  iu- 
a leaden  retort,  afforded  to  the  latter-  of  thefe  gentlemen  aru 
acid  contaminated  by  a linall  quantity  of  fiiex.  Mr.  Meyer  is 
alfo  of  opinion,  from  having  ufed  ever}'  poffible  means  to  ob- 
tain this  acid  in  a ftate  of  great  purity,,  that  when  it  does  not* 
find  (ilex  in  the  retort,  it  attacks  the  lides  of  the  receiver,  and. 
becomes  changed-.  This  acid  may,  however,  be  preferved  in. 
bottles  whole  internal  furfaces  are  coated  wiih-wax  dilfolved  im 
oil.  The  fluoric  acid  has  fome  analogy  with  the  muriatic;  and: 
Ibme  chemifts  have  even  confounded  them  together : but  they 
differ  elTentially  from  each  other.  The  fluoric  acid,  wheg  com- 
bined with  pot-afli,  prefents  a gelatinous  fubfiance,  which 
when  dry,  retains  one-fifth  of  the  alkali  employed,  and'  forms- 
a true  neutral  fait;  it  acls  nearly  in.  the  fame  manner  with, 
foda;  with  ammoniac  it  affords  a jelly,  which  when  dry  exhi- 
bits all  the  appearances  of  ftlex  ; when  mixed  with  lime-water,, 
k regenerates  the  fluid  of  lime  ;*  and  does  not  attack  gold,  or 
diffolve  ftlver ; but  combines  in  preference  with  oxides,  fuch  aJ- 
thofe  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  cobalt,  and  even  of  ftlver.  One 
part  of  the  fluate  of  lime,  fufed  with  four  parts  of  cauftic- 
fixed  alkali,  forms  a fait  inlbluble  in  water.  The  fame  quan- 
tity of  fluate  of  lime,  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
carbonate  of  pot-alh,  or  mild,  vegetable  alkali,  affords  a foluble 
fait ; and  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  a calcareous-  earth  is 
found,  which  proves  that  the  fluoric  acid  is  not  feparated  but 
by  double  affinity. 

This  (tony  fubltance^,  which  hitherto,  has  not  been  employed 
but  as  a flux,  or  in  the  fabrication  of  ornaments,  appears  to 
deferve  particular  attention.  Its  texture  feems  to  be  lamel- 
latcd  like  the  diamond ; and  like  that  Hone  it  is  not  capable  oP 
d-ouble  refra6lion,  as  has  been  obferved  by  the  abbe  Rochon.. 
Its  phofphorefcence  has  Iikewife  fome  relation  with  the  com  - 
Iwllibility  of  the  diamond,  and  it  has  lively  and  varied  colours. 
All  thefe  circumllances  ellablilh  an  analog  between  thefe  two 
fubllances ; and  might  load  us  to  fufpeft  that  the  conllituent 
principles  of  the  diamond  exill  in  this  fubfiance,  mixed  and 
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comblno'l  with  an  acid  and  lime,  ?jc.  The  fluoric  acid  poflefl'es 
the  very  ringular  property  of  attacking  glafs,  and  of  dilfol  ving  and 
carrying  ofl  its  flliceous  part.  This  ])roperty  was  firfl.  obferved 
by  Margiaff,  and  has  lince  been  happily  applied  to  tl'.e  art  of 
engraving  on  glals  by  Mr.  De  Payinaurin  and  Mr.  Klaproth. 

'J’his  acid  is  employed  to  corrode  the  glafs,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  aqita-forih  is  ufed  to  engrave  upon  copper.  Some 
chtunifts  have  attem])tcd  to  prove  that  this  acid  is  nothing  elte 
bi:t  a moditicalion  of  the  acid  ufed  in  the  decompofltlon  of  the 
fpar.  They  feem  to  found  their  opinion  chiefly  on  the  circum- 
ftance,  th.it  the  acid  obtained  e.vcceds  in  weight  the  fpar  made 
life  of;  but  they  have  neglc6led  the  increafe  of  weight  which 
mnfi  arife  from  the  erofion,  diflblution,  and  mixture  of  the  glals 
of  the  diflilling  %'ellels,  which  were  employed  in  the  experiments. 

Xilr.:ic  cf  Lime. — ^I'his  llilt,  as  well  as  the  two  \tdiich  follow, 
exills  only  in  waters.-  Their  great  liilubillty,  and  their  fponta- 
neous  doiiquefcence,  do  not  permit  them  to  form  durable 
nrafi'es,  or  to  e.xlft  in  the  form  of  (toney  concretes.  This  com- 
bination is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  calcareous  nitre. 

This  nitrate  is  jirincipally  formed  near  inhabited  place.s  : old 
plafler  affords  it  in  abundance  by  lixiviation.  It  is  one  of  the 
lalts  which  abound  in  the  mother  waters  of  the  I'altpetre 
makers;  and  it  has  been  found  in  fome  mineral  waters.  It  is 
commonly  obtained  in  the  form  of  fmall  needles,  ap[.lied  fide- 
ways  to  each  other.  When  a folutlon  of  nitrate  of  lime  is 
concentrated  to  a gelatinous  confiltence  nearly  eipial  to  that  of 
lyrun,  it  forms,  in  procel's  of  time,  cryflals  in  hexahedral 
prifms.  Two  parts  of  cold  water  dillblve  one  of  this  I'alt : and 
boiling  water  diiTolves  more  than  its  own  weight ; its  tallc  is 
bitter  and  difngreeable ; it  liquefies  eafily  on  the  fire,  and  be- 
comes I'olid  by  cooling  : if  it  be  Itrongly  calcined,  and  carried 
into  the  dark,  it  is  luminous,  and  conllitutcs  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Bahhvin's  Phofpborus.  It  lofes  its  acid  in  a 
violent  and  continued  heat ; and  when  diflilled  in  dole  vellcls, 
it  affords  the  fame  produds  as  nitre  by  the  decompofition  of 
its  acid.  If  it  be  projetled  upon  ignited  coals,  it  detonates  in. 
proportic-n  as  it  becomes  dry.  Its  acid  may  be  difengaged  by 
pieans  of  clay,  or  the  fulphuric  acid ; and  both  alkalis  and  barytes 
precipitate  its  earth.  The  fulphuric  falts,  and  the  carbonates 
of  alkali,  decom])ofe  it  by  meairs  of  a double  alHnity. 

Muriate  cf  Lime. — This  coinbination  exilts  more  efpecially 
in  the  waters  of  the  fea ; and  contributes  to  give  to  thefe  wa- 
ters that  bitter  taftc  which  has  Impropcily  been  referred  to 
bitumens,  d his  fait  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  cal- 
careous marine  Jalt.  It  is  very  deli(|uefcent ; one  part  and  a 
hair  ot  water  dilh/ivcs  one  ot  this  lalt;  and  hot  water  dillblves 
more  than  its  own  weight.  It  may  be  made  to  cryllallize  by 
concentrating  a lolution  of  it  to  the  45th  degree  of  Banmc, 
and  then  expofing  it  in  a cool  place.  By  thde  ])recautions  it 
affords  a fait  in  tetrahedral  prifms  terminated  by  four-tided 
pyramids.  It  enters  into  fufion  with  a moderate  degree  of 
heat;  but  is  dccomjxjled  with  great  dilliculty.  It  acipiircs  hv 
calcination  the  proipcrty  of  lluning  in  the  dark,  and  is  called 
llomlergs  rbofphorus.  Baryu-s  and  the  alkalis  decompol’e  this 
fait,  d’he  concentrriled  fulphuric  add,  iiourcd  upon  a very 
Itrong  folution  of  muriate  of  lime,  ditengages  the  add  in 
vapours,  and  forms  a lulid  precipitate ; an  aj)pcarancc  which 
fcenis  in  an  inilant  to  transfunn  two  liquids  into  a folid,  and 
produces  a very  llrl king  die 61.  The  theory  of  this  phenome- 
non is  eafily  explained  from  the  very  great  I'olubllity  of  the 
muriate,  and  the  almoli  ablolutc  infolubilily  of  the  tiilphate 
which  takes  its  place. 

Pbofpbau  of  Lime. — The  phofphatc  of  lime,  ha.s  been  found 
by  Mr.  Bowie  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  iillramadura.  II 
has  had  the  title  of  Calcareous  Pbofpboric  Salt ; and  is  a whitllh 
bony  lubftance  of  confiilcral)le  <lcnlitv,  but  not  hard  enough  to 
give  fire  with  tied.  It  is  found  in  horizontal  ftrata,  repof- 
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ing  upon  qiiartz,  and  exhibiting  vertical,  flattened,  and  clofe 
fibres.  Mr.  Protiil  has  obferved  lhat,  when  thrown  on  ignited 
coals,  it  does  not  decrepitate,  but  burns  quietly,  and  affords  a 
b.^RutifuI  green  light,  which  leems  to  penetrate  through  it,  and 
which  does  not  difappear  lb  quickly  but  that  a fuffident  time  fs 
allowed  to  contemplate  its  brilliancy  with  admiration.  Be- 
fore the  blow-pipe  it  runs  into  a white  enamel,  without  boil- 
ing up ; whereas  bones  fupport  the  moll  violent  heat  without 
fufion.  Its  habitudes  with  the  nitric  and  folphuric  acids  are 
the  fame  as  thofe  cf  calcined  bones  ; its  acid  may  be  leparated 
anil  brought  into  the  Hate  of  an  animal  glafs;  it  is  aifo  capable 
of  being  decompofed,  and  the  phofphorus  extracted. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  Bary^rs. 

Tins  earth  has  been  generally  known  by  the  n-dme  of  Term 
derofj,  or  ponderous  earth  ; and  it  is  to  the  celebrated  chemifls 
Gahn,  Schcele,  and  Bergniann,  that  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  earthy  fubllance.  It  has  not  yet  been 
found  free  from  all  combination  ; but  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a 
fuitable  degree  of  purity,  the  following  procefs  may  be  employed  : 
The  fulphate  of  barytes,  or  ponderous  fpar, which  is  the  moft  ufual 
combination  met  with  in  llic  earth,  is  to  be  pulverized,  and  cal- 
cined in  a crucible,  with  an  eighth  part  of  powder  of  charcoal : 
the  crucible  mull  be  kept  ignited  dr.ring  an  hour:  after  which  the 
calcined  matter  is  to  be  thrown  into  water:  it  communicates  a 
yellow  colour  to  this  fluid,  at  the  lame  time  that  a ftrong  Imeli 
of  hepatic  t?as  is  emitted ; the  water  is  then  to  be  filtered,  and 
muriatic  acid  poured  in  : a conliderable  precipitate  falls  down, 
which  muft  be  leparated  from  the  fluid  by  filtration.  The  water 
which  piaflcs  through  the  filter  holds  the  muriate  of  barytes,  or 
marine  fait  of  ponderous  earlli,  in  lolution.  A folution  of  the 
carbonate  of  ])ot-alh,  or  mild  vegetable  alkali,  being  then, 
added,  the  ponderous  earth  falls  down,  in  combination  with 
the  carbonic  acid;  and  this  lall  principle  may  be  driven  oil  by 
calcination.  Pure  barytes  is  of  a pulverulent  form,  and  ex- 
tremely white.  It  is  fuluble  in  about  nine  hundred  times  its 
weight  of  diftilled  water,  at  t^ie  temperature  of  fixty  degrees, 
according  to  2vlr.  Kirwan.  The  prulfiate  of  pot-afh,  or  Pruflian 
alkali,  precipitates  it  from  its  combination  with  the  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  which  habitude  diltinguiflies  it  from  other 
earths.  It  alfu  precipitates  alkalis  from  their  combinations 
with  acids.  Mr.  J.,avoilicr Tiaving  expofed  barytes  to  a flame 
fed  with  oxigenous  gas,  found  It  to  be  fufed  in  a few  feconds  : 
at  firit  it  e.vtended  itfelf  upon  the  lurface  of  the  coal ; after 
which  it  began  to  bum  and  detonate  until  the  whole  was  nearly 
diliipated.  This  kind  of  inflammation  is  a charafler  com- 
mon to  metallic  fuullances ; but  \^hen  the  barytes  is  pure  it  i.s 
jierfetflly  infufible.  When  fufed  in  tlie  fire  with  the  filex  or 
aluminc  of  llic  c.-ucible,  it  affunics  a blue  or  green  colour.  'I'his 
earth  urged  by  the  blow  [)ii)c  makes  little  cflervelcence  with 
fnda,  but  is  percej.!til)ly  dimiiiilhcd  : it  tHliblves  in  the  borate  of 
ibda  with  cflervelcence,  and  full  more  wlih  the  phofpliates  of 
urine.  It  lais  a lirong  alHuity  for  acids,  and  lerves  to  detcdl 
tlic  prcfenci*,of  the  I'ulphuric  ai'ld.  Its  fpecihe  gravity,  ac- 
cording to  Air.  K invan,  exceed.':  4.OCO. 

F.artky  Salts  ivitb  B,fe  of  Biirvies. — I'lic  mofr  common 
Hate  in  wliicii  liarytes  is  fuinul  is  in  that  ot  combination  witM 
tlu’  fulphuric  aciil. 

Sulphate  of  Barytes. — Tins  I'uiillancc,  which  is  generally 
called  Pomlerous  Spar,  is  extremely  licavy.  Its  fpecitic  gravity 
is  commonly  from  4 to  4.6.  It  decrepitates  in  the  fire,  melts 
before  the  blow-pipe  without  adiiition,  and  fluxes  dillolye  it 
with  cfl'crvetcencc.  Air.  Darcct  has  luccceded  in  fufing  it  ii^  a 
porcelain  furnace,  d'his  fpar  has  been  often  confounded  wifli 
gypfum  and  lluorfpar;  I'ut  the  charadters  of  tliefe  two  fub- 
lianccs  arc  very  diliercHt.  It  almoli  always  accompanies  me- 
tallic ores,  and  it  is  even  confidcred  as  an  happy  prefage  »jt 
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finding  them.  The  analogy  between  this  (lone  and  metals 
has  been  efiabllfhed  by  the  experiments  of  Bergmann  and  La- 
voifier.  This  Itone,  when  rather  ftrongly  heated,  exhibits  a 
blueilh  light  in  the  dark,  and  forms  what  has  been  called  the 
Bohgnia?i  Fbofpl'orus,  To  form  thefe  kinds  of  phofphori,  ‘he 
fpar  is  pulverized,  the  powder  is  kneaded  up  with  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth,  and  the  pafte  is  fonned  into  pieces  as  thin  as 
the  blade  of  a knife,  Thefe  pieces  are  afterwards  dried,  and 
ftrongly  calcined  by  placing  them  in  the  midll  of  the  coals  of 
a furnace  ; they  are  afterwards  cleared  by  blowing  on  them 
with  the  bellows.  In  this  ftate,  if  they  be  expofed  to  the  light 
for  a few  minutes,  and  afterwards  carried  into  a dark  place, 
they  ftiine  like  glowing  coajs.  Thefe  pieces  fhine  even  under 
water ; but  they  gradually  become  deprived  of  this  property, 
which  however  may  be  reftnred  again  by  a fecond  heating. 
Tonderous  fpar  is  enfily  divided  intrj  plates  by  the  lllghtelt 
blow  j and  the  molt  ufual  form  which  it  affedts  is  that  of  an  hexa- 
hedral  prllm,  very  flat,  and  terminated  by  a dihedral  fummit. 

It  has  been  found  at  the  diilancc  of  one  league  from  Clermont 
d' Auvergne,  in  France,  in  the  form  of  hexahedral  prifms  termi- 
nated by  a tetrahedral  or  dihedral  jn-ramid.  Mr.  Chaplal  has 
feen  it  in  cryftals  of  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  form  of  thefe  crcdials  is  not  very  determinate  ; but 
all  the  ftoney  fubltances  of  the  nature  of  thefe  exhibit  a confuled 
aflemblage  of  leveral  plate.s  applied  one  upon  another,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  feparated  by  a very  llight  blow.  Ponderous  fpar 
IS  infoluble  in  water ; and  ujion  this  property  is  founded  the 
virtue  poflelfed  by  the  muriate  of  barytes,  to  manjfett  the  llighteft 
portions  of  fulphuric  acid  in  any  combination  which  contains 
it.  Barytes  adheres  more  ftrongly  to  acids  than  the  alkalis 
themfelves  doj  and  when  the  carbonates  of  alkalis  precipitate  it, 
the  efteft  takes  place  in  the  way  of  double  alhnity,  or  attradlion. 

Carhonate  of  Barytes: — This  combination  of  the  carbonic 
.acid  with  barytes  has  the  fpeclfic  gravity  of  .3.773.  One 
hundred  parts  contain  twenty-eight  of  water,  feven  of  acid,  and 
fixty-five  of  pare  earth.  The  lulphuric,  nitric,  and  other  acids 
attack  it  with  efiervefcence.  Although  the  carbonic  acid  pof- 
fefles  the  ftrongeft  affinity  with  this  earth,  it  is  not  very  frer 
quently  found  in  combination  with  it.  This  fubftance  has  been 
lately  foumkin  great  plenty  in  the  lead  mines  at  Anglezark  near 
Chorley  in  Lancafhire,  and  alfo  at  Strontian  and  Dunglafs  near 
Dumbarton  in  Scotland. 

Nitrate  of  Barytes. — The  nitric  acid  dilfolves  pure  barytes, 
and  forms  a fait  which  crj^ftallizes  ft)metimes  in  large  hexago- 
nal cryftals,  and  frequently  In  fmall  irregular  cryftals.  This 
nitrate  is  decompofed  by  fire,  and  affords  oxigene.  The  pure 
alkalis  do  not  dilengage  the  barytes,  but  the  alkaline  carbonates 
precipitate  it  by  double  affinity.  Both  the  fulphuric  and  fluoric 
acids  take  this  earth  from  the  nitric  acid.  The  nitrate  of 
barytes  has  not  yet  been  found  in  a native  ftate. 

Muriate  of  Barytes  is  a fait  which  is  capable  of  affuming 
a form  confiderably  refembling  that  of  fpar  in.  tables  or  plates. 
It  exhibits,  with  the  earths,  acids,  and  alkali,  phenomena  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes.  It  forms  one  of  the 
moft  interefting  re-agents  to  afeertain  the  exlftence  of  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  fulphuric  fait  in  any  water  • becaufe,  by  the 
ludden  exchange  of  principles,  the  refult  is  ponderous  fpar, 
which  imniediately  falls  down.  This  fubftance  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  a native,  ftate. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  Magnefia. 

The  magnefian  earth  has  hitherto  been  nowhere  found  to- 
tally difengaged  from  all  foreign  fubftances ; but  in  order 
to  obtain  it  in  the  utmoft  polfible  ftate  of  purity,  the  cryftals 
of  the  fulphate  of  magnefia,  or  Fipfom  fait,  are  to  be  dif- 
folved  in  diftillcd  water,  and  decompofed  by  the  carbonate  of 
.pot-affi.  The  precipitate  inuft  afterwards  be  calcinedj  in  order 


to  difengnge  tfie  carbonic  acid,  rure  magnefia  is  very  tvinfe, . 
foft  and  light,  extremely  frialile,  and  as  it  were  fpongy.  Its 
fpecific  .gravity,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  is  about  2.33. 
dhls  fubftance  is  not  perceptibly  folublc  in  water  when 
pure;  but  when  it  is  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid,  it  is  fo~ 
luble  ; and  cold  water  has  a ftronger  artion  on  it  than  hot,  as  is 
evident  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Butini.  It  has  no  per- 
ceptible aftlon  on  the  tongue;  but  it  flightly  converts  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnfole  fo  a green  colour,  k has  been  obferved  by 
Mr.  Darcet,  that  a ftrong  heat  agglutinates  it  more  or  lets;  but 
the  trials  of  De  Morveau,  Butini,  and  Kirwan,  feem  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  fufible  ; and  the  experiments,  of  Mr.  Lavoitier  de- 
termine it  .to  be  as  infufible  as  barytes  and  lime.  The  abbe 
Mongcz  has  flicwn  that  the  borate  of  foda,  and  the  pholphates 
of  urine,  didiilve  it  with  eff’ervefcence. 

Earthy  Salts  nvitb  Bajis  of  Magnefia. — Thefe- falts  were  not 
well  known  before  the  time  when  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black 
proved  that  the)"- ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  calcareous 
tails.  They  may  be  dlftinguHhed  from  thefe  by  the  bitter 
tafte  which  alinott  all  of  them  pallelV.  They  are  in  general 
very  fuluble  in  water  from  which  lime-water  and  ammoniac, 
or  the  volatile  alkali,  jfrecipitate  them. 

Sulphate  of  Magnefia. — ^This  fait,  which  has  been  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Epfom  Salt,  is  frequently  met  with;  it 
exifts  in  different  mineral  waters,  as  thofe  of  Epfom  and  Sed- 
litz,  &c.  It  has  alfo  often  been  diftlnguiflicd  by  the  name  of 
the.  Bitter  Cathartic  or  Purging  Salt,  0.11 -account  of  its  tafte  anti, 
virtues. 

The  fulphate  of  magnefia  which  is  ufed  in  commerce,  has- 
the  form  of  fmall  filky  needles,  very  white.  It  does  not  ef- 
florefee  in  the  air,  which  diftinguiffies  it  from  the  fulphate  of 
foda.  The  cryftals  of  the  pure  fulphate  of  magnefia  are  qua- 
drangular prifms,  terminated  by  pyramids  of  an  equal  number 
of  (ides. 

The  fulphate  of  magnefia  which  is  prepared  in  France  con- 
tains three  fixteenths  of  fulph-ate  of  foda,  two  fixteenths  of  mu- 
riate of  magnefia,  one  fixteenth  of  muriate  of  foda,  and  fix  fix- 
teenths of  true  fulphate  of  magnefia  in  each  pound ; the  rc~ 
mainder  confiftingof  falts  with  bnfis  of  lime.  When  expofed  to* 
the  fire  this  fait  liquefies,  and  lofes  half  its  weight.  The  re- 
mainder is  dr}q  and  requires  a ftrong  fire  to  fide  it.  A\"ater 
diflblves  Its  own  weight  of  this  fulphate  at  the  temperature  of' 
60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  One  hundred  parts  of 
It  contain  twenty-four  parts  of  acid,  nineteen  of  earth,  and  fifty- 
feven  of  water.  This  fait  fuflers  no  alteration  from  either  lili- 
ceous  or  aluminous  earth  ; but  it  is  decompofed  by  barytes,, 
lime,  and  the  jmre  fixed  alkalis.  It  is  fometimes  found  ef- 
florefcent  upon  fehifti,  from  which  it  may  be  colle61cd.  It 
is  frequently  employed  as  a purgative  medicine. 

JSiirate  of  Magnefia. — The  nitric  acid  when  combined  with 
magnefia  forms  a fait  capable  of  affording,  by  proper  evapora- 
tion, prifmatic,  quadrangular,  truncated  cryftals.  It  has  an 
acrid  and  very  bitter  tafte ; heat  decompofes  it  ; and  it  imbibes- 
moifture  in  the  air.  It  dilfolves  very  readily  in  water;  a flow 
evaporation  is  requifite  to  make  it  cryftallize ; and  we  are  even, 
fo  imperfeftly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  its  cryftallization, 
that  we  cannot  make  it  affuine  a regular  form  at  pleafure,  like 
many  of  the  other  falts.  Barytes,  lime,  and  the  alkalis,  de-  , 
compofe  it.  The  nitrate  of  magnefia  Is  found  difl'olved  in  mo-  ' 
ther-water  of  nitre  ; and  M.  de  fiTorveau  has  propofed  precipi- 
tating it  by  lime-water,  as  a method  of  obtaining  magnefia  in 
the  large  way.  This  proceff,  being  fo  cheap  and  eafy-,  might 
be  employed  with  great  advantage;  but  as  the  fame  chemift  has 
obferved  that  frcffi  lime-water  precipitates  pure  calcareous 
nitrate  when  it  is  diftblvcd  in  too  fcanty  a proportion  of  water, 
the  magnefia  obtained  by  this  procefs  would  not  poflefs  the  de-  ; 
gree  of  purity  requifite  to  render  it  an  ufeful  medicine;  unlcfs 
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tke  mothcr-water-^'crc  (lllutccl  with  a large  quantity  of  ^mmon 
water.  The  I'ulphxiric  and  the  fluoric  acids  difengage  the  acid 
from  nitrate  of  magnella.  The  acid  of  borax  alfo  feparates  it 
with  the  help  of  heat,  in  confcqucnce  of  its  fixity,  as  has  been 
obfen-ed  by  Bergmann.  It  has  allb  been  found  that  this  fait 
decompofes  the  muriates  ; but  alkalis  and  lime  precipitate  its 
inagnefia.  This  nitrate  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  . 
ufe  either  in  medicine  or  the  arts. 

Mtir'iote  of  Magncfia. — The  muriate  of  magnefia  is  found 
in  the  mother-water  of  different  fait  works  : and  in  all  fait 
' waters,  and  Inch  as  contain  the  fulphate  of  magnefia  in  a ftate 
of  folution ; its  tafte  is  very  bitter.  From  the  experiments  of 
Bergmann,  it  feems  to  form  a fait  in  fmall  needles,  fo  deli- 
quefeent  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  ftrongly  concen- 
trating the  folution,  and  afterwards  expofing  it  to  intenfe  cold. 
Lime-water,  barytes,  and  the  alkalis,  precipitate  the  magnefia, 
which  can  alfo  be  feparated  by  means  of  tire.  This  fait  dif- 
folves  very  readily  in  water. 

Carhonaic  of  Magnefia, — Although  magnefia  has  the  great- 
eft  affinity  with  the  carbonic  acid,  it  does  not  feem  that  na- 
ture has  ever  exhibited  this  combination.  It  is  obtained  by 
jirecipitating  the  magnefia  from  Epfom  fait,  by  means  of  the 
carbonates  of  alkali  5 and  in  this  ftate  it  is  called  Efervefeent 
Magnefia,  or  Magnefia  not  Calcined.  The  carbonate  of  mag- 
nefia contains  thirty  parts  of  acid,  forty  eight  of  earth,  and 
twenty-two  of  water  in  the  quintal,  as  has  been  fliewn  by  Berg- 
mann. 

Magnefia  flicks  to  the  tongue;  and  allumes,  in  drying,  a 
certain  tranfparency,  which  it  preferves  until  it  has  loft  all  its 
water,  which  is  not  eafily  driven  off  Fire  however  carries  off 
the  water  and  the  acid  ; and  in  this  ftate  the  relidue  is  called 
Calcined  Magiufia.  The  carbonate  of  magnefia  is  foluble  in 
water  in  the  proportion  of  feveral  grains  in  an  ounce  of  the 
fluid.  This  varies  however  according  to  the  quantity  of  acid 
that  it  contains.  On  this  fubjebt  Mr.  Butini  has  obferved, 
that  cold  diftblves  more  than  hot  water,  and  that  the  magnefia 
may  be  precipitated  by  heating  the  water  which  holds  it  in  fo- 
lution. Hence  it  is  that  water  loaded  with  magnefia  becomes 
white  and  turbid  by  ebullition.  Pure  earths  do  not  decompofe 
this  fait ; but  lime  robs  it  of  its  acid,  and  fixed  alkalis  decom- 
pofe it  by  uniting  with  the  acid;  .the  fulphuric,  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids  have  the  fame  effeft  by  feizing  the  magnefia  which 
it  contains.  It  was  fuppofed  by  Bergmann  that  the  carbonate 
of  magnefia  was  crjilallizable ; and  Mr.  Butini,  by'concen- 
trating  a faturated  folution  of  this  fait  with  a gentle  heat,  has 
obtained  groups  of  cryftals,  which,  when  examined  by  the  mi- 
crofeope,  appear  to  be  hexagonal  truncated  prifms.  The  car- 
bonate of  magnefia  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a purgative ; but  as 
an  abforbent,  the  calcined  magnefia  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Sect.  XXI.  • Of  Alumine,  or  Pure  Clay. 

This  kind  of  earth  is  not  more  exempt  from  mixture  and  com- 
bination than  the  foregoing;  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a 
ftate  of  purity,  the  fulphate  of  alumine  is  diffolved  in  water,  and 
decompofed  by  eftervefeent  alkalis.  Pure  clay  feizes  water  with 
avidity,  and  may  then  be  kneaded.  It  combines  readily  with  moll 
acids,  dries  in  flakes,  and  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  tongue.  Its  fpe- 
%dfic  gravity  does  not  exceed  2.000.  ^V■hct^expofcd  to  heat,  it 
dries,  contrabls,  flirinks,  and  becomes  full  of  cracks.  A conficler- 
abte  degree  of  heat  renders  it  fo  hard  that  it  gives  fire  with  ftcel. 
After  having  been  well  baked,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  uniting 
with  water ; but  requires  to  be  diffolved  in  an  acid,  and  preci- 
pitated, in  order  that  it  may  refume  this  property.  The  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Lavoifier  Ihcwthat  pure  alumine  is  capable  of 
an  imperfect  fufion,  approaching  to  the  confiftcnce  of  pafle,  by 
lu'at  excited  by  a current  of  vital  air.  It  i.s  then  transformed 
into  a kind  of  very  hard  ftonc,  which  cuts  glafs  like  the  precious 
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ftones,  and  which  very  difficultly  yields  to  the  file.  The  mix- 
ture of  chalk  fingularly  affifts  the  fufion  of  this  earth ; and 
according  to  Mr.  Gerhard  it  is  fufible  in  a crucible  of  chalk,, 
but  not  in  a cmciblc  of  ckw.  Mr.  Kir.van  and  the  abbe 
Mongez  have  ftiewn  that  the  borate  of  Ibdn,  and  the  phofphates 
of  lime,  difl'olve  it.  From  the  experiments  of  lUr.  Dorthes,  it 
appears  that  the  pureft  native  cln)  s,  and  even  that  which  is 
precijiitatcd  from  alum,  contain  a fmall  quantity  of  iron  in 
the  ftate  of  oxide  : and  that  it  is  from  this  principle  that  the 
earthy  fmell  which  is  emitted  by  moiftened  clays,  ariles  : it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  deprive  them  of  this. 

Earthy  Salts  nvitb  Bafc  of  Alumine. — It  is  generally  known, 
that  the  fubftance,  which,  in  the  arts,  is  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  Clay,  is  a natural  mixture  of  feveral  earths.  Alumine 
or  pure  clay  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  known  acids,  but  the  moll  knowaof  the  ialts  formed  in  this 
way  is  that  which  is  called  alum. 

Sulphate  of  Alumine. — Although  alum  be  very  commonly 
met  with,  the  combination  of  principles  which  conftitute  it, 
is  not  eflefted  without  confiderable  difficult)^.  The  pure  clay 
upon  which  the  fulphuric  acid  is  digefted,  is  diffolved  with 
difficulty;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cafy  to  bring  this  combination 
to  regular  ciyftals.  The  ufual  producl  is  a lalt,  which  appears 
to  be  formed  by  fcales  applied  one  upon  the  other.  The  ful- 
phate of  alumine  is  prepared  by  a variety  of  proceffes,  according 
to  the  country  where  it  is  manufai5lured,  and  the  materials  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  But  the  molt  common  procefs  to  difl'olve 
alumine  by  means  of  an  acid,  confifts  in  calcining  the  clay,  im- 
pregnating it  with  the  acid,  and  facilitating  its  action  by  a heat 
of  from  iqi;  to  167  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  ProfelTor  Chaptal  has 
however  adopted  a method,  in  his  manufaftory  of  alum,  which 
appears  to  be  more  fimple  and  convenient ; it  confifts  in  pre- 
fenting  the  acid  in  vapours^  and  under  the  dry  form,  to  the  clav 
properly  prepared.  For  this  purpofe  he  calcines  his  clays,  and 
reduces  them  into  fmall  pieces,  which  he  fpreads  over  the  floors 
of  leaden  chambers.  The  fulphuric  acid,  which  is  formed  by 
the  comburtion  of  a mixture  of  fulphur  and  faltpelre,  expands 
itfelf  in  the  cavity  of  thefe  chambers,  and  exifts  for  a certain 
time  in  the  vaporous  ftate.  In  this  form  it  has  a Itronger 
aflion  than  when  it  has  been  weakened  by  the  mixture  of  a. 
quantity  of  water  more  or  lei's  confiderable : fb  that  it  feizes 
the  earths,  combines  with  them,  caufes  them  to  increafe  in 
bulk  by  the  efflorefcence  which  takes  place,  and  at  the  end  of 
feveral  days  the  whole  furface  expofed  to  the  vapour  is  con- 
verted into  alum.  Care  mull  be  taken  to  ftij'  thefe  earths  from 
time  to  time,  that  they  fucceffively  prefent  all  their  furfices  to 
the  aflion  of  the  acid.  But  whatever  procefs  may  be  ufed  to 
combine  the  acid  with  clay,  it  is  necelVary  to  expofe  the  alu- 
minized earths  to  the  air  during  a greater  or  Id's  fpace  of  time, 
in  order  that  the  combination  may  be  more  accurate,  and  the- 
faturation  more  complete.  Almoll  all  the  alum  employed  in. 
commerce  is  afforded  by  ores  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth 
for  this  purpofe.  All  the  operations  of  this  manufaflure  may 
be  reduced  to  four;  the  decompofition  of  the  ore  ; the  lixivia- 
tion  of  the  ore ; the  evaporation  of  thefe  lixivia ; and  the 
cry  Hall  ization  of  the  alum.  The  decompofition  of  the  mineral 
is  eft'edted  cither  in  the  open  air  without  affiltance,  or  elfe  by 
means  of  fire.  W'hen  the  mineral  is  left  to  decompofe  fpon- 
taneoufly,  nothing  more  is  necellary  than  to  difpofe  the  ftone 
which  contains  the  jirinciples  of  alum  in  ftrata  or  layers.  Tlic 
pyrites  becomes  heated  ; acid  is  formed,  which  difl'olves  the. 
clay ; and  the  fait  arifing  from  this  Combination  exhibits  itfelf 
by  the  efflorefcence  of  the  ore.  The  decompofition  may  be 
accelerated  by  watering  the  heap  of  pyrites ; and  the  operation 
may  be  frill  more  abridged  by  the  alliftance  of  fire.  I he  me- 
thod of  applying  the  heat  however  varies  very  much.  It 
ought  not  in  gcneval  to  be  cilhei-  too  ftrong  or  too  wcalt.  la. 
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the  firlt  cafe  It  vulatlllzc.'  the  fiilphur,  and  in  the  fecond  it  re- 
tards the  operalinn.  I'he  ore  of  almn  is  fometimes  found  ini- 
})reg'nated  v/ilh  a fuOideiit  quantity  of  bitinuen  to  nuiutahi 
the  cou-.buliioi!. 

In  cafes  ediere  the  ore  lias  eHlorefced  into  alum,  the  fall  Is 
cxtrav'ie'i  bv  lixi\ ie.lion.  bVir  this  jiurpofe  the  fame  water  is 
palled  over  ieveral  heaps  of  aluminous  earth,  in  order  to  i'a- 
Iniate  it.  I'he  water  whii.di  is  -firlt  palled  over  the  earth 
diilulves  in  preference  the  nitrloJ,  which  is  more  or  let's  abun- 
dant j and  this  lalt  may  he  feparated  from  the  alurti  bv  a 
previous  cold  wafiiing.  This . lixivium,  nr  faline  folution,  is 
c.irried  into  leaden  caldrons,  where  the  Iluid  is  properly  con- 
centrated. Jii  this  part  of  the  procefs  it  is  that  an  accurate 
faturation  of  the  alum  is  clicked  when  the  acid  is  in  cxcefs; 
and  for  this  purp-ofc  alkalis  are  added,  which  ferve  likevvife  fiu- 
gidaily  to  facilitate  the  cryllallization.  It  has  been  propofed 
hy  Profclfor  Bcrgmann  to  boil  clay  with  the  folution,  to  fa^ 
turate  the  excel's  of  acid.  This  procefs  would  feem  in  every 
point  of  view  advantageous  ; but  Mr.  Chaptal  thinks  it  im- 
prafticable,  becaufe  the  fuperabundant  acid  cannot  be  made 
to  combine  with  the  clay  but  by  a very  long  ebullition  ; and 
he  has  remarked,  that,  by  afterwards  evaporating  the  Iluid  to 
caufe  it  to  ciyllallize,  this  clay  falls  down,  and  oppofes  the 
crvftallization.  This  ingenious  chemill:  varied  llie  pmcefs  in 
dilferent  ways,  without  obtaining  the  luccefs  which  its  cele- 
brated author  predifted.  There  are  methods  of  greater  or  lei's 
accuracy  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  concentration  to  which  it  is 
proper  to  carry  the  lixivium,  in  order  to  obtain  a good  cryftal- 
lization:  Inch  as,  the  immerfion  of  an  egg  in  the  liquid,  the 
efl'iifion  of  fome  drops  of  the  lixivium  on  a plate.  See.  Mr. 
De  Morveau  has  propofed  a metallic  hygrometer;  bi\t  this  in- 
ftrument  cannot  be  conlidered  as  v'ery  accurate,  becaufe  its  im- 
merfion  in  the  liquid  is  proportional  to  the  heat  of  the  fluid  in 
which  it  is  plunged. 

In  the  next  place  the  lixivium  is  to  be  conveyed  into  coolers, 
where  it  cryftallizes  by  mere  refrigeration.  The  pv'ramids  of 
alum  are  conftantly  turned  towards  the  bottom  of  the  velTel, 
more  efpccially  thofe  which  fix  themfelves  to  the  flicks  which 
are  put  into  the  liquor  to  multiply  the  furfaces.  Alum  atfeSls 
the  form  of  two  tetrahedral  pyramids,  applied  to  each  other 
bafe  to  bale.  Sometimes  the  angles  are  truncated,  and  thefe 
truncatures  take  place,  moft  frequently  when  the  lixivium  is 
flightly  too  acid.  According  to  the  experiment.?  of  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  this  fait  requires  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  water  to 
dilfolve  it,  at  the  temperature  of  6o  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
Its  tafte  is  ftyptic  : it  lofes  its  water  of  cr}  ftallization  by  heat ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  Iwells  u]),  and  is  converted  into  a light 
and  white  fubftance,  called  Bimial  or  Calcmcd  Alum.  If  it 
be  urged  by  a violent  degree  of  heat,  it  k;fes  jiart  of  its  acid, 
and  becomes  taltelcfs.  The  refidiie  is  no  longer  fufcejitiblc  of 
ciyftallization,  and  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a very  fine  ad- 
helive  powder,  in  ]vroportion  as  the  water  is  difpcricd  by  eva- 
poration. From  this  foliition  ahnninc  is  precipitated  by  mag- 
nelia,  barytes,  and  the  alkalis  : thele  lalt  dillolve  the  preci- 
j'itatc  in  j)roportion  as  it  is  formed,  if  they  be  added  in  cxcefs. 
For  the  purjiolesto  which  this  fubflance  is  applied,  fee  Alum. 

Carhonalc  of  Alum'ine. — 'J'he  argillaceous  earth  precipitated 
from  the  folution  of  alum  hy  the  carbonates  of  alkalis,  com- 
bines v/ith  their  acid;  but  this  fait  Is  very  rarely  found  in 
nature.  Schreber  has  however  aflerted  that  the  earth  known 
by  the  name  of  Lac  Luuce  is  a true  carbonate  of  alumine. 
Although  alumine  be  Ibluldc  in  the  other  acids,  wc  are  very 
little  acquainted  with  its  combinations.  It  is  only  known  that 
the  nitric  acid  dillblves  it,  that  the  folution  is  aflringent,  and 
that  it  may  be  obtained  in  fmall  llyptic  and  deliquefeent 
^ryflals.  The  muriatic  acid  has  a more  evident  adliun  upon 
alumine.  This  muriate  is  gelatinous  and  deliquefeent.  Tbcfc 


falts  have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  particular  puq)ofc, 
nor  have  they  been  any  where  found  in  nature. 

Skct.  XXII.  Of  Silex. 

Tins  fubfisnee  has  had  the  names  of  Quartzof’,  lltrrflabfe 
Earth,  Sec.  it  exitts  nearly  in  a rtate  of  purity  in  rock  cryf- 
tal.  But  when  It  is  requiretl  to  be  had  in  a ttate  of  great 
purity  and  flee  from  all  impurities,  one  part  of  fine  rock 
crvflal  mull:  be  fufed  with  four  of  pure  alkali.  The  fufed 
n>als  muft  then  be  dilTolveJ  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  an 
excel's  of  acid.  Pure  filex  polfelfes  a very  great  degree  of 
Toughnefs  and  afperity  to  the  touch.  It  is  abfulutely  void 
of  ail  difpofition  to  adhere;  and  its  particles,  when.agitated  in 
water,  fall  down  ufith  extreme  facility.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
2.6y,.  It  has  been  aflerted  by  Bergmann,  that  water  can 
dillolve  it;  and  Mr.  Kiiwan  has  aflerted  that  io,coo  parts 
of  water  can  hold  one  of  filex  in  folution,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atniofphere ; and  may  even  take  up  a 
greater  quantity  at  a higher  temjierature.  The  fluoric  acid 
dill'olvcs  it ; but  lets  it  fall  again  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
U'ater,  or  when  it  is  confiderably  cooled.  Alkalis  diflcilve  it 
in  the  dry  way,  and  form  glafs;  and  they  attack  it  likewlfe 
In  the  humid  way,  and  are  capable  of  dilfolving  one-fixth 
part  of  their  weight  when  in  a ftate  of  extreme  divifion. 
From  one  to  two  parts  of  alkali,  with  one  part  of  filex,  form 
hard  permanent  glafs ; but  if  the  fait  exceed  this  proportiiai, 
the  compound  will  attraeb  humidity  from  the  air,  and  afl'ume 
the  liquid  ftate.  This  fluid,  or  combination  of  filex  with  wa- 
ter, by  the  medium  of  alkalis,  is  kiiovvn  by  the  name  of  the 
Liquor  of  Flints. 

The  burning  mirror  does  not  fufe  this  fubflance ; but  a cur- 
rent of  vital  air  produced  a commencement  of  fnfion  on  its 
furface,  as  is  Ihcwn  by  the  experiments'  of  Mr.  Lavoifier, 
Soda  alfo  difl'olves  it  before  the  blow-] »ipe  with  efl'ervefcence  ; 
and  the  borate  of  foda  difl'olves  it  flbwly,  but  without  ebulli- 
tion, or  boiling  up. 

This  earth  is  rough  to  the  touch ; it  fcratches  and  wears 
away  metals ; it  is  infufible,  incombuftiblc,  and  infolublc  in 
•water  and  moll  of  the  acids,  but  foluble  by  means  of  alkali 
in  a ftrong  fire,  and  forming  glafs  with  thefe  falts.  This  fub- 
Itance  has  been  conlidered  by  fome  chemil'ts  as  the  moft  finiple 
of  the  earths;  but  experience  has  not  fupported  this  con- 
clufion. 

Earthy  Salts  ’luith  Bafe  of  Silex. — Of  all  the  known  earths, 
that  which  combines  the  molt  diflicultly  ■wdth  acids  is  filex. 
Chemifts  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  acid  than  the 
lluoric,  w'hich  exerts  an  evident  acflioit  upon  it.  It  rifes  with 
this  acid,  and  ludds  it  in  folution  until  It  abandons  it  to  unite 
with  water.  Some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Achard  gave 
rcafon  to  think  that  the  carbonic  acid  -diflblved  filex ; but  the 
trials  .of  other  chemifts  have  not  confirmed  the  rcfiilts  of  thole 
made  at  Berlin.  Mr.  De  Morveau  feems  however  to  have 
proved  that  iron  and  the  carbonic  acid  are  nccefliny  to  form 
rock  cryftals ; but  this  acid  docs  not  remain  united  and  com- 
bined with  the  earths,  fo  that  wc  have  not  hitherto  arrived  at 
any  proof  of  its  dilfolving  power. 

Sect.  XXIII.  New  Earthy  Suhjianccs. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  j)Iace  to  take  notice  of  three  earthy 
fubftanccs  that  have  been  but  lately  dilcovered,  and  which  have 
not  therefore  been  fubjeilcd  to  experiment,  except  by  thole  who 
dilcovered  them. 

Adamanlinc  This  ftrong  fubftance  is_  remarkable  For 

its  bardnefs,  which  apjiroaches  to  that  of  the  diamond,  broin 
thi.s  jirojierty  it  is  employed  in  pol|lbing  gems.  Only  two.  va- 
rieties of  this  ftone  are  yet  known  in  Europe.  The  full  comes 
from  China;  it  is  cryftallized  in  fix-fided  prifms,  wlUioul 
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pyranikls,  vatying  in  their  length  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
iiich,  and  in  breadth  near  one  inch  ; its  colour  is  grey,  of  dif- 
ferent (hades.  Whole  pieces  are  opake,  but  thinner  fragments 
are  tranl'parent : its  texture  is  fparry,  and  it  breaks  with  a 
polllh.  The  I'parr}'  texture  produces  a (light  ftriated  a]>pear- 
nnee  on  its  (iirface : its  hardnefs  is  lb  great,  that  it  not  only 
cuts  glals  like  a diamond,  but  it  marks  rock  cryllal  and  other 
hard  (tones  : its  (peciric  gravity  is  710,  and  in  (bme  Cpeci- 
mens  as  high  as  4.180.  Small  grains  of  magnetic  oxide  or  calx 
of  iron  are  (bmetimes  difieminated  through  this  (lone.  'I’he 
I'econd  variety  is  whiter,  more  decidedly  Ipathofe  in  its  texture, 
and  the  grains  of  oxide  of  iron  are  fnialler,  and  merely  ad- 
here to  its  furface.  It  is  called  corundum  at  Bombay  ; but  at 
IMadras  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  grinding  (par. 

The  analylis  of  this  (lone  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Kla- 
proth, by  keejnng  it  in  fufion  with  (ifteen  times  its  weight  of 
caullic  mineral  alkali  in  a filver  crucible  for  five  hours  j then 
adding  boiling  water,  filtering  and  faturating  the  alkali  with 
an  acid,  which  confequently  threw  down  that  portion  of  earth 
which  had  combined  with  the  alkali.  The  undecompofed  part 
was  repeatedly  digefted  with  concentrated  boiling  acids.  The 
Hone  was  not,  however,  completely  decompofed  till  after  twelve 
repetitions  of  this  procefsj  but  it  was  then  found  to  confift  of 
two  parts  of  clay,  and  one  of  an  earth  not  foluble  by  fufion  in 
alkali.s-,  nor  a6fed  upon  by  acids. 

Jargon  of  Ceylon — This  fubfiance  has  alfo  been  examined  by 
the  above  chemill,  by  pfocelies  of  a nearly  fimilar  kind.  The 
colour  of  this  Hone  is  pale,  of  a yellowHh  green,  inclining  to 
red ; forming  upon  the  whole  a kind  of  fmoky  grey  tinge. 
Its  regular  figiire  is  that  of  a four-fided  pril'm,  terminated  by 
two  obtufe  pyramids,  compol'ed  each  of  four  ifofceles  triangles. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  e.xcecds  that  of  any  other  Hone,  being  4.61 
Pieces  of  this  Hone  being  ignited  and  thrown  into  Water  to 
render  them  lefs  coherent,  and  afterwards  levigated  Upon  por- 
phyry', were  filled  in  a filver  crucible,  with  a large  proportion 
of  caufiic  fixed  alkali  or  pot-alh.  The  folution  was  treated 
with  water  and  with  muriatic  acid,  which  took  up  a I'mall 
part,  and  left  a refidue,  which  was  again  fuled  with  alkali, 
and  treated  as  before.  After  feveral  repetitions  of  this  procels, 
the  whole  was  dilTolved.  By  faturating  the  acid  with  mild 
vegetable  alkali  or  carbonate  of  pot-a(h,  the  earthy  matter 
was  thrown  down.  The  digefiiou  of  part  of  this  .precipitate 
with  muriatic,  and  part  with  fulphuric  acid,  indicated,  afier 
a due  application  of  chemical  methods,  a confiderable  portion 
of  filiceous  earth,  with  a minute  quantity  of  iron  and  nickel, 
and  a much  larger  proportion  of  an  earth  which  remainecl 
fiil'pended  on  account  of  its  folubility  in  acids.  This  earth 
was  found  to  differ  in  its  properties  from  every  other  yet 
known  : its  iblubility  fulliciently  diHinguifhes  it  from  (ilex. 
When  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  pot-a(h,  it  did  not  become 
efiervefeent,  like  lime  or  magnefia ; neither  did  it,  like  them, 
form  felcnitc  or  Epfom  fait  with  the  fulphuric  acid.  It  did  not 
form  alum  with  that  acid,  as  clay  does.  It  differed  cHcntially 
from  barytes  or  jiondcrous  earth,  in  its  not  being  precipitnble 
by  the  alkali ; and  in  forming  a fait  with  the  I'ul- 

phuric  acid,  which  was  exceedingly  different  from  fulphate  of 
barytes  or  ponderous  fpar.  I’his  earth  was  not  foluble  either 
in  microcofmic  fait,  or  in  mineral  alkali,  when  treated  by  the 
blow-pipe  j but  bomx  diff'olvcd  it.  The  jargon  was  (ound  to 
contain  in  the  hundred  parts  3 1 1 of  filex,  A of  oxide  of  iron 
containing  nickel,  and  68  of  this  peculiar  earth. 

A fub(tance  has  lately  been  brought  from  New  South  Wales, 
which  (eems  to  confiH  of  a mixture  of  fine  white  (and,  a loft 
white  earth,  fome  colourlds  micaceous  particles,  and  of  a few 


black  ones,  refcrabling  black  mica  or  black  lead.  Mr.  Vy'edge- 
wood  has  made  fome  expci'iments  upon  this  fiibllance,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  completely  analyfed  it.  Neither  the 
nitric  nor  I'ulphuric  acids,  concentrated  or-diluted,  l;ot  or  cold, 
were  found  to  take  np  any  thing  from  this  mineral  which  could 
be  precipitated  by  alkalis  j excepting  that  the  llrong  ful’>huric 
acid,  by  due  management,  indicated  a minute  portion  of  clav. 
But  the  nulriatic  acid,  by  digellion  near  its  boiling  heat,  acred 
on  it  with  frequent  explofive  burlls,  and  took  up  about  one 
fifth  of  the  whole.  The  crude  mineral,  pulverized  and  calcined, 
loll  its  blacknels,  and  onc-fourth  of  its  w'cight,  but  was  four.(i 
to  be  as  difficult  of  folution  as  before.  Water  added  to  the 
muriatic  folution  threw  down  a white  precipitate ; and  the' 
feparalioii  was  lb  liomplcle,  that,  after  an  addition  of  eight  or 
nine  times  the  whole  bulk  of  water,  there  remained  nothing  in 
folution  that  could  be  j>recipitated  by  an  alkali.  This  white 
matter  Was  inlbluble  in  water,  and  allb  In  the  nitric  and  fulphuric 
acids,  and  in  alkaline  folutions.  Strong  muriatic  acid  took  it 
up  as  before,  by  the  afliffance  of  the  fame  degree  of  heat.  A 
certain  precile  quantity  of  nitric  acid  added  to  the  muriatic 
folution,  kept  the  white  matter  fiil'pended,  even  w'hen  diluted 
with  water.  Strong  fuljihnric  acid  did  not  throw  down  the 
white  matter  from  the  muriatic  folution  but  when  the  quan- 
tity’ added  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  folution,  part  of  the 
muriatic  acid  was  extricated  in  white  fumes,  with  eft'ervefcence. 
The  mixture,  heated  nearly’  to  boiling,  becomes  tranl'parent,  and 
continues  I'o  in  the  cold.  This  folution  is  alfo  precipitable  by 
water,  and  the  precipitate  is  foluble  in  the  muriatic  acid. 

The  faturated  muriatic  I'olution  does  not  cryfiallizc  by’  eva- 
poration, but  affords  a deliquefeent  mafs,  which  is  not  corr 
rofive,  and  parts  with  its  acid  in  an  heat  near  ignition.  Pruffian 
alkali  does  not  precipitate  the  muriatic  folution;  but  all  the 
alkalis,  whether  mild  or  cauftic,  occalioned  Copious  precipi-' 
tations,  which  were  foluble  in  the  muriatic  add,  and  thence 
become  precipitable  by  Water  in  the  original  Hate.  This  white 
precipitate  is  much  more  fufible  than  any  of  the  Other  fiinplc 
earths.  In  a heat  between  142  and  1 56  degrees  of 'VS'' edge- 
wood’s  thermometer,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  is  produced 
in  a I'lnall  air  furnace,  It  melted  In  conta6t  with  clay,  with 
dint,  with  chalk,  w'ith  lime,  with  magnefia,  with  barytes  or 
ponderous  earth,  and  with  fulphate  of  barytes  or  ]>onderous  fpar, 
in  I'cveral  different  experiments.  In  a hole  I'roopod  in  chalk  it 
ran  into  a I'mooth  whitifii  opake  bead,  not  at  all  adherent  to 
the  chalk  iti'df;  and  in  a cavity  in.carbune  or  charcoal  it  like- 
wife  fufed,  but  did  not  I'eem  to  undergo  any  revivification. 
Part  of  this  was  foluble  in  boiling  muriatic  acid,  and  prcci- 
pitable  by  water,  as  -at  (irfl;  but  an  accident  jirevented  the 
determination  whether  the  whole  was  I'oluble.  From  thele 
trials  it  feeins  proper  to  coufider  the  white  matter  as  a new 
earth;  difedlly  ('oluble  in  no  mcnfirmim  but  muriatic  acid, 
or  perhaps  its  compounds;  nor  cryllallizable  in  thi,s  combina- 
tion ; precipitable  Iiy  water,  and  not  by’  the  J^rudLin  alkali ; 
parting  with  its  acid  in  a heat  below  ignition  ; and  liifible  in  a 
degree  of  heat  not  very  much  exceeding  thr-t  reijuired  to  melt 
caff  iron.  'I'he  black  fubltance  which  leems  to  have  compoll'd 
about  otie-fitth  part  of  the  crude  mineral,  was  (bund  to  rc- 
femblc  plumbago  in  its  leading  properties,  but  its  rcliduc  did 
not  appear  to  be  iron.  The  remaining  three  fiilhs  ot  the 
mineral  which  refitted  the  humid  attacks  in  lUr.  AVcdgwocxl’s 
experiments,  was.  probably  filex  ; but  he  docs  not  (peak  ot  any 
direct  examination  of  its  properties  by  (ufion  with  alkalis,  the 
fluoric  or  (parry  acid,  or  otherwile.  \Vith  rct'pcbl  to  the  com- 
binations of  Ihefo  carth.s  we  have  not  yet  had  any  informa- 
tion, 
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PART  III. 


Sect.  I.  Of  Metallic  Sulfances, 

THESE  fubilances  are  diftingiiKhed  from  all  the  other  pro- 
durtions  of  nature  by  an  ablblute  opacity,  a much  greater  fpe- 
cilic  gravity  than  that  of  any  other  fubftance,  and  a degree  of 
brilliancy  peculiar  to  bodies  of  this  kind.  One  of  the  diltinftive 
charaiflers  of  metals  is  their  opacity.  The  moft  opake  (lone, 
divided  into  very  thin  laminre,  becomes  tranfparent;  whereas 
the  ihinneft  plate  of  metal  preferves  the  fame  opacity  as  the 
mats  itfelf.  Gold  muft,  however,  be  excepted,  as  that  metal 
has  been  found  to  tranlinit  light  of  a beautiful  green  colour, 
when  beaten  into  leai  of  about  the  two  hundred  and  eighty' 
thouiandth  jiart  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  This  truly  charac- 
teriftic  property  has  induced  artifts  to  employ  metals  to  refleft 
the  images  of  objedds.  Another  charadder  by  which  metallic 
fubl'tances  may  be  diltinguifhed  is  their  relative  weight.  A cu- 
bic foot  of  marble  weighs  but  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
pounds  3 a cubic  foot  of  tin,  which  is  the  lightetl  of  all  metals, 
weighs  live  hundred  and  fixteen  pounds.  This  fuperior  gravity 
of  metals,  which  lb  much  exceeds  that  of  earthy  matters,  de- 
pends moll  probably  on  their  extraordinary  denfitv'. 

Metals,  in  general,  likewife  pofTefs  a facility  of  being  ex- 
tended and  flattened  when  ftruck,  or  fubjedled  to  a flrong  and 
gradual  prelEure : this  property  is  known  by  the  name  of 
DuBility.  All  the  metals  do  not  polTefs  this  quality  3 but  thole 
which  poiTefls  the  metallic  qualities  moll  eminently,  exhibit 
this  all'o. 

Every  metal  is  fufed  at  a certain  degree  of  heat,  more  or 
lei's  intenfe  3 and  in  this  fituation  their  I'urface  is  convex. 
J>Ir.  Macquer  and  Mr.  Lavoifier  having  expol'cd  gold  to  the 
focus  of  a lens,  obferved  that  this  metal  exhaled  in  fumes, 
without  being  decompofed3  as  was  proved  by  oolledling  it 
unaltered  upon  prefenting  a plate  of  filver,  which  became  gilt. 
Silver  is  volatilized  in  the  fame  manner  without  decompofition. 
When  thefe  fubilances  are  fufed,  and  cooled  llowly,  they  exhi- 
bit ciwllallizations  of  confiderable  regularity.  Both  the  abbe 
Mongcz  and  Mr.  Brogniart  have  I'ucceeded  in  cryllallizing 
molt  of  the  metals,  by  varying  the  procefs  ufed  by  Mr.  Rouelle 
in  the  crytlallization  of  lulphur.  Almoil  all  the  metals,  when 
kept  in  a Itate  of  fufion,  lofe  their  metallic  brilliancy,  and  be- 
come converted  into  an  opake  powder  called  Oxide,  or  Metallic 
C ilx  -,  and  the  oxides,  when  urged  by  a llronger  heat,  are  re- 
duced into  a vitrifomi  fubftance,  known  by  the  name  of  Me- 
tallic GUrfs.  They  acquire  weight  in  their  tranfuion  to  the 
flate  of  oxide  3 a circumftance  that  has  led  feveral  chemifls  into 
error,  who  imagined  they  had  incrcafed  the  weight  of  the 
metal.  Stahl  pretended  th.it  the  calcination  of  metals  arofe 
fnm  the  difengagement  of  phlogiflon  3 and  he  confidered  their 
talces  as  an  earth,  or  metallic  bafis.  Mr.  Boyle  atlirmed  that 
the  Increafe  of  w'eight  in  calcineil  metals  was  owing  to  the 
combination  of  the  matter  of  fire  3 and  Dr.  Boerhaave  ven- 
tured to  attribute  it  to  the  furrounding  b(xlies,  which  depofitcd 
themfelves  upon  the  metal. 

We  find,  however,  that  Jean  Key,  a phyficlan,  in  the  year 
16^0,  attributed  the  increafe  of  weight  in  calcined  metals  to  the 
combination  of  air  with  the  metal.  But  it  i.s,  as  we  have  al- 
ready I'een,  to  Mr.  Lavoifier  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  proofs 
that  the  calcination  of  metals  is  owing  merely  to  the  fixation 
of  oxigenous  gas,  and  their  redurtion  to  the  difengagement  of 
this  gas,  efie(‘ted  by  fimple  heat,  or  by  its  combination  with 
various  bafes  in  Inch  inflances  wherein  its  adhefion  to  tlje  metal 
is  loo  Brong  to  be  overcome  by  mere  licat.  I'hc  faHs  upon 
which  this  celebrated  chemill  has  ellabliflied  his  opinion,  are 
the  : Metals  are  not  oxidated  cither  In  a vacuum,  or 


in  air  which  contains  no  part  of  oxigenous  gas  5 though  feveral' 
chemifls,  as  Dr.  Pricltley,  Mr.  Lametherie,  8cc.  appear  to  have 
oxidated  lead,  tin,  and  mercury.  In  the  carbonic  acid.  But  this- 
fuppofed  oxide  is  nothing  but  a metallic  carbonate,  or  the  com- 
bination of  a metal  with  an  acid,  which  is  very  far  from  calci- 
nation or  oxidation. 

Metals  inclofed  under  a glafs,  and  properly  heatwl,  are- 
oxidated  only  by  abforbing  the  oxigenous  gas  contained  in  the 
mafs  of  air  w'hich  is  inlulatcd  3 and  when  this  abforption  is 
ended,  it  is  impoflible  to  carry  the  oxidation  any  further.  The 
metals  oxidated  in  an  atmofphere  of  oxigenous  gas  abforb  it  to 
the  laft  drop  3 and  fuch  oxidated  metals  as  are  capable  of  being 
reduced  in  clofc  velEcls,  give  out,  on  their  return  to  the  metallic 
flate,  the  fame  quantity  of  oxigenous  gas  as  they  had  befora 
abforbed.  This  dortrine  feems  to  be  eftablifhed  on  fufficient 
})roof.  The  concurrence  of  air  and  of  humidity  fingularly 
ailills  the  alteration  of  metals.  The  water  is  decompol'ed  in 
this  procefs,  and  its  hydrogene  is  dillipated,  while  its  oxigene 
combines  with  the  metal.  This  is  doubtlefs  the  theory  of  fuch 
oxidations  as  ark  efl'edled  beneath  the  I'urface  of  water  3 and 
when  w'e  find  oxides,  or  metallic  calces,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  defended  from  the  contaft  of  air,  the  fadls  ought  to  ha 
referred  only  to  the  decompofition  of  water,  or  of  acids  which 
have  oxigene  for  their  bale.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  altera- 
tion  of  a metal  will  be  the  more  fpeedy  : i.  In  proportion  as 
the  affinity  of  the  metal  to  oxigenous  gas  is  llrunger.  2.  As 
the  quantity  of  oxigenous  gas  is  greater.  3.  As  the  air  is  more 
humid,  tkc.  IMetals  decompofe  certain  fubilances  in  order  ta 
unite  with  their  oxigene,  and  by  that  means  to  pal's  to  the  flate 
of  oxide.  This  is  obf'ervable  in  cafes  where  the  nitric  acid  is 
digetled  upon  certain  metals. 

In  the  claffification  of  metals  du£lility  ferves  as  a leading 
charafter.  They  may  be  dillinguiffied  into  Inch  as  are  due-* 
tile,  and  fuch  as  do  not  pofl'efs  this  property.  The  name  of 
Metal  has  been  peculiarly  applied  to  the  former,  and  -that  of 
Semi-metal  to  the  latter  kind.  Among  the  metals  there  are 
all'o  fome  which  are  changeable  by  expol'ure  to  air,  while  others 
are  not  t'enfihly  altered  in  the  fame  fituatloH.  This  diffierence 
has  caul'ed  a I'ubdivifion  of  the  metals  into  perfeB  and  imperfePi 
metals.  It  will  be  iiroper  to  begin  by  treating  of  the  I'emL 
metals,  as  appro:icbing,  in  general,  the  neareft  to  the  I'aline 
or  ftony  fubilances  in  their  qualities  3 and  to  conclude  with  the 
perfeil  metals,  as  j)olIclfing  the  metallic  qualities  in  a greater 
degree. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Atfeuk. 

This  fubftance  which,  when  pure,  is  called  Ttegnlus- of 
Arfcmc,  is  a metallic  oxide  of  a glittering  whitenel's,  and 
fometiines  of  a vkrcou.s  appearance  3 exciting  an  imprdfion 
of  an  acrid  tafte  on.  the  tongue  3 volatile  when  expoled  to  fire, 
in  which  fituation  it  rifes  in  the  form  of  a white  fume,  with  a 
very  evident  fmeli  of  garlic.  But  althcwighit  be  moft  com- 
monly met  with  under  this  form,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  ftatc  by  treating  it  with  oils,  loap.-s,  or  charc>)al,  in 
doled  vdfels  3 a circuniftancc  with  which  Becher  feems  to  have 
been  acquainted.  In  thi.s  cafe  the  arfenic  which  I'ublime.s  is  of 
a brilliant  grey  colour,  relcnibling.  fteci,  but  it  I'pcedily  becomes 
black  in  the  air : it  forms  .crylfals,  whk'h  ^Ir.  Do  I.ille  confi- 
der.s  as  aluniiniform  odahedrons.  Arlenic  is  fometiines  found 
native  3 and  it  is  met  with  in  llal.-vftites,  or  in  protuberant  de- 
pofitions  formed  of  layers  more  or  Id's  diftiiu'-l  and  concentric, 
which  arc  I'ejiarable  from  each  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion, 
or  the  laminae  of  fhclls,  from  which  it  has  obtained  the  name 
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«f  Tejlaccous  Arfcnic.  In  other  inftances  the  mafles  are  formed 
of  ver>'  fmall  fcales,  which  render  the  furface  of  the  fpecimen 
fometimes  granulated,  and  fometimcs  full  of  fmall  cavities  : it 
is  then  called  Scaly  Arjenic.  Arfenic  is  alfo  found  in  friable 
malles,  poilelfing  fcarcely  any  confidence.  In  thefe  various 
forms  it  is  received  trom  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Saint 
^larie  aux  Mines,  and  other  places.  This  femi-metal  is  vola- 
tilized by  an  heat  of  about  144  degrees  of  Reaumur.  In  order' 
to  fet  tire  to  this  metal,  it  mud  be  thrown  into  a crucible 
drongly  ignited,  and  then  it  exhibits  a blue  flame,  and  rlfes  in 
the  form  of  a white  oxide.  If  it  be  fublimed  by  a gentle  heat, 
it  crydallizes  in  trihedral  pyramids  or  in  o6tahcdrons.  It  is 
not  foluble  in  in  water.  According  to  BriflTon  its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  57653.  In  fraflure  it  refembles  flee!,  but  eaflly  tar- 
nilhes.  From  the  obfervations  of  Bergman  it  feems,  that 
arl’enic  cxifls  in  the  metallic  ftate  in  its  combinations  with 
cobalt  in  the  teflaceous  cobalt  ore,  and  with  iron  in  mifpichel. 
It  unites  by  fufion  with  mofl  of  the  metals  ; but  thofe  which 
were  dudlile  before  this  addition,  become  bi'ittle  afteiwards. 
Such  as  are  of  dilficult  fufion  alone  flow  more  eafily  by  heat, 
with  the  addition  of  arfenic;  but  thofe  which  are  very  fufible 
become  refradlory  by  the  fame  addition.  The  yellow  or  red 
metals  become  white  with  this  alloy.  This  fubllance  is  often 
combined  with  metals  in  various  ores,  and  is  dlfengaged  from 
them  by  calcination.  If  arfenic  be  iublimed  by  a flrong  fire 
in  clofed  velfels,  it  becomes  tranfparent  like  glafs ; but  its  fur- 
face  is  foon  rendered  opalce  again  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  Is 
not  rare  to  find  arfenical  glai's  in  the  arfenic  of  commerce ; it  is 
yellowifh,  and  foon  lofes  its  tranfparency  by  expofure  to  the 
air.  This  glafs  is  fometimes  found  native  in  the  cobalt  mines, 
and  among  volcanic  produdls.  When  expofed  to  fire  in  clofe 
velfels,  it  is  volatilized  by  a moderate  heat  into  a white  cryflal- 
line  powder,,  known  by  the  name  of  Flowers  of  Arfenic.  Eighty 
parts  of  diflilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  59  degrees, 
are  required  to  diflblve  one  part  of  the  oxide  of  arfenic;  but 
fifteen  are  fuflicient  at  the  boiling  heat.  One  part  of  arfenic 
is  foluble  in  between  feventy  and  eighty  parts  of  alcohol  at  the 
boiling  point.  The  oxide  ot  arfenic  partakes  therefore  of  the 
properties  of  faline  fubflances,  and  differs  from  the  other  me- 
tallic oxides  ui  being  perfe6\ly  foluble  in  water ; and  becaufe 
the  other  metallic  oxides  are  without  Imell,  and  fixed  in  the 
fire ; and  becaufc  thofe  oxides  do  not  contraft  any  union  with 
uietals ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  refembles  the  metallic  oxides, 
in  becoming  converted  into  a metallic  glafs  by  a flrong  heat ; 
and  in  forming  an  opake  infolublc  fubflance,  polfefling  the 
metallic  brilliancy  when  deprived  of  oxigene.  The  oxide  of 
aifenic  is  capable  of  combining  with  fulphur;  and  the  refult  is 
either  orpiment  or  realgar,  according  to  the  manner  of  ope- 
rating. Moll  chemilts  have  a notion  that  the  realgar  contains 
more  lidphur  than  the  orpiment;  and  they  have  preferibed 
different  proporlions  to  form  thefe  two  fubflances.  But  it  has 
becn.lhqwii  by  Mr.  Bucquet,  that  this  difference  of  colour  arifes 
fijnply  from  the  manner  of  applying  the  fire,  nothing  more 
being  nccellary  to  convert  orpiment  into  realgar,  than  the  ex- 
p<jfing  it  to  a flrong  heat.  From  the  fame  mixture  cither  of 
thefe  proJu(fls  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  manner  of 
aj)plying  the  heat, 

Orpinie.nt  and  realgar  are  found  native  in  certain  places, 
and  they  have  been  dd’eribed  by  different  tnineralogifls.  Co  l- 
tal.j  of  the  Jatter  hayc  been  found  in  Solfatara  near  Naples,  and 
other  places.  Realgar  is  common  in  China,  where  it  is  made 
into  vales,  pagods,  aiul  other  ornamental  works  ; and  it  is  often 
found  in  the  waters  of  volcanos,  in  comprefled  hcxahcdial 
prifnis,  terminating  in  two  tetrahedral  lummits.  Orpiment 
is  Id's  f'cnrcc  than  the  realgar,  l.imeatidthealkalisdccom- 
pofe  thefe  two  fubflances,  and- difcng.age  the  oxide  of  arfenic 
from  them. 
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Both  the  acids  and  the  alkalis  exhibit  interefling  phenomena 
with  arfenic.  The  fulphuric  acid,  when  boiled  on  the  oxide  of 
arfenic,  attacks  and  dilfolves  it ; but  this  oxide  is  precipitated 
by  coolmg.  If  the  whole  of  the  acid  be  ditfipated  by  a flrong 
heat,  the  arfenical  acid  remains  behind.  The  nitric  acid,  al- 
fifled  by  heat,  dilfolves  the  oxide  of  arienic,  and  forms  a dcli- 
quefeent  fait.  The  muriatic  acid  a£ls  on  arlenic  very  feebly, 
whether  heated  or  cooled,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Eayen 
and  others. 

In  order  to  form  the  fublimed  muriate  of  arfenic,  or  huiter 
of  arfcnic,  equal  parts  of  orpiment  and  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury  are  mixed  together.  The  mixture  is  diflilled  by  tt 
gentle  heat ; and  the  receiver  is  found  to  contain  a blackifh 
corrofive  liquor,  which  forms  the  fublimed  muriate  of  arlenic. 
Mr.  Sage  has  obferved,  that  cinnabar  comes  over  if  the  heat 
be  increafed.  If  pure  pot-ailr  be  boiled  on  the  oxide  of  arfenic, 
the  alkali  becomes  brown,  gradually  thickens,  and  at  laft  forms 
a hard  brittle  mafs.  This  arfenical  fait,  which  was  dilcovered 
by  ^Ir.  Macquer,  is  deliquefeent.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  which 
lets  fall  brown  flocks.  It  is  decompofed  by  fire,  and  the  arfenic 
efcapes.  Acids  deprive  it  of  its  alkali,  &c.  Soda  exhibits 
phenomena  nearly  fimilar,  with  this  oxide  ; and  the  above  che- 
inifl  has  even  affirmed,  that  he  obtained  this  fait  in  cryltals. 
IMr.  Chaptal  has  found  that  ammoniac  dilfolves  the  oxide  of 
arfenic  by  heat ; and  has  feveral  times  obtained  cryflals  of 
arl'enic  by  fpontaneous  evaporation.  He  Is  even  ot  opinion 
that  the  alkali  is  decompofed  in  thele  circumflances,  and  that 
the  nitrogene  is  diffipated,  while  the  hydrogene  unites  with  the 
oxigene  of  the  oxide,  and  forms  water.  The  oxide  of  arfenic 
haflens  the  vitrification  of  all  the  earths ; but  the  glalfes  inti* 
which  it  enters  as  a component  part,  have  the  property  of  be- 
coming eafily  tarniflred.  If  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  oxide  of 
arfenic  be  diflilled  in  a retort,  they  afi'ord  a very  red  and  almofl 
incoercible  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Macquer  carefully  examined  the 
refidue  in  the  retort  after  the  diflillation,  and  found  that  it  was 
a fait  foluble  in  water,  capable  of  cryftallizing  in  tetrahedral 
prifms  terminated  by  four-fided  pyramids,  unalterable  in  the 
air,  and  fufible  by  a moderate  heat,  but  without  becoming  alka- 
lized. He  called  it  the  Neutral  Arfenical  Salt ; and  fuppofeil 
that  no  acid  could  decompofe  it.  Mr.  Pelletier  has,  however, 
fliown  that  the  fulphuric  acid,  when  diflilled  with  it,  difeugages 
its  acid.  The  arfenlate  of  foda  dltfers  little  trom  the  arfeniate  of 
pot-afli.  Mr.  Pelletier  has  obtained  this  I’alt  cryflallized  in 
hexahedral  prifms,  terminated  by  planes  perpendicular  to  theif 
axes. 

Arfenic  Acid. — From  thefe  experiments  Mr.  Macquer  had 
lliown  that  arfenic  anfwered  the  purpofe  ot  an  acid  in  thefe  coinr 
blnations.  There  remained  only  one  ftep  therefore  to  be  madt;^  to 
prove  that  it  was  really  changed  inb)  an  acid  In  thel'e  ievcral  ope- 
rations : and  it  is  to  the  celebrated  Schcelc  that  we  are  indebteii 
for  this  dilcovery.  His  fine  experiments  upon  mangauele  natu- 
rally led  him  to  it.  He  has  given  two  procefies  to  obtain  this 
arl'cnical  acid  ; the  fiifl  is  by  means  of  the  oxigeiiated  muriatic 
•acid,  and  the  other  by  the  nitric- acid.  Thele  acitls  are  diflilled 
from  the  oxide  of  arfenic:  the  muriatic  acid  abandons  its  oxigene 
to  the  oxide  of  arfcnic,  and  re  fumes  the  characters  of  the  ordinary 
muriatic  acid.  The  nitric  acid  is  itfelf  decompofed ; and  oin; 
of  its  principles  is  diffipated,  while  the  other  is  fixed  and  coiut 
bines  with  the  arfenical  oxide.  At  prelent  this  ;icid  is  obtained 
by  diflilling  fix  p:-uts  of  nitric  acid  Irom  one  oI  the  oxide  of 
arfenic.  It  has  alfo  been  propufed  by  Mr.  Pelletier  to  decom- 
pofe the  nitrate  of  ammoniac  by  the  oxide  of  arfcnic.  The 
refidue  in  the  retort  is  the  aricniate  of  ammoniac,  hum  whii  h 
the  alkali  may  be  driven  by  a fire  long  kept  up.  'i'he  refidue 
is  a vitreous  mal's,  flrongly  attraCVmg  humidity,  and  lulling 
into  dclicpfium.  It  is  the  inire  arfenical  acid.  2vlr.  Pelletier 
has  likewife  decompofed  the  neutral  arfenical  fait,  by  mixing  it 
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with  half  a part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  tirging  the  fire  to  fuch  a 
fl;  :jrcc  as  to  ignite  the  vcficls.  ’I'he  rotidue  at  the  bottom  of 
the  retort  is  a white  mafs,  which  attra6ts  humidity,  and  is  the 
arlenical  acid.  A white  powder  is  obfen'able,  which  is  found 
to  be  the  fulphate  of  pot-afn  or  of  foda,  accordingly  as  the 
arfenical  fait  has  fiida  or  pot  alh  for  its  bafis.  From  the  various 
procelles  made  ufe  of  to  form  the  arfenical  arid,  it  is  evident 
that  this  fubftance  is  nothing  but  the  arfenical  oxide,  fatnrated 
with  the  oxigene  which  it  takes  from  the  various  bodies  digefted 
upon  it.  I'he  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrates  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
are  decompol'ed  ; the  nitrous  gas  pall'es  over  very  abundantly, 
and  the  oxigene  remains  mixed  and  united  with  the  oxide  of 
arl'enic.  I'his  acid  polfelles  the  concrete  form ; b\it  it  foon  attracts 
the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  becomes  refolved  into  a fluid.  It 
is  fixed  in  the  fire ; but  it  it  be  heated  in  contadt  with  a coaly 
■fubltance,  it  is  decompofed,  and  the  oxide  exhales  in  the  form 
.of  fumes.  It  is  reduced  into  arlenic,  according  to  Mr.  Pel- 
letier, by  patling  hydrogenous  gas  through  It.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  59  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  this 
acid  requires  only  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  water  to  difi'olve 
it ; whereas  one  part  of  the  oxide  of  arfenic  requires  twenty- 
tour  of  water  to  dilTolve  it  at  the  fame  temperature.  This  acid, 
when  difiolved  in  water,  may  be  again  concentrated,  and  car- 
ried^ to  the  Itate  of  a tranfparent  glafs  without  any  alteration  ; 
for  it  is  not  by  this  treatment  deprived  of  its  power  of  attraft- 
ing  humidity  from  the  air.  M’hen  it  is  in  this  fiate  of  concen- 
tration, it  adds  ttrongly  on  the  cnicible,  and  dllliilves  the  alu- 
mine  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  experiments  of  I\Ir.  Berthollet. 
'I'he  arfenical  acid,  fatnrated  with  ammoniac,  and  duly  evapo- 
Vated,  forms  a fait  crvfiallized  in  rhomboides  j which,  when  urged 
by  heat,  loles  firlt  its  water  of  cryftallization,  then  its  alkali, 
and  is  refolved  into  a vitreous  mafs.  Bergman  obferves  that 
baia  tes  and  magnefia  have  a Itronger  affinity  with  this  acid 
than  the  alkalis,  and  that  lime  decompofes  the  neutral  falts 
W’ith  bafe  of  alkali. 

Sect.  III.  0/  Cohalt. 

rnrs  is  a femi-metal  of  a w'hitith  grey  colour,  inclining 
u little  to  red,  of  a fine  dole  grain,  very  brittle,  and  eafily 
reducible  to  powder  by  the  adtion  of  a peftle.  It  is  a fub- 
itancc  which  was  employed  by  artifis  to  give  a blue  colour 
to  glafs,  long  before  It  w'as  fiippofed  to  contain  any  metallic 
jiartides.  It  is,  how'ever,  to  Brandt,  a Swedith  mlneralogift, 
that  we'are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  projierties  of  this 
femi-metal.  'I'his  temi-metal  is  combined  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  with  fulphur,  arfenic,  and  other  metallic  fubfiances. 

Cobalt,  in  the  llate  of  an  oxide,  is  of  a blackitli  grey  colour, 
anti  when  cleared  of  arfenic  is  known  by  the  name  of  Zaffer. 
I’he  zatfer  of  commerce  is  mixed  with  three-fourths  of  fund. 
This  oxide,  fnfed  with  three  parts  of  land,  and  one  of  pot-ath, 
forms  a blue  glafs,  which,  when  ponnded,  fifted,  and  afterwards 
ground  in  mills,  included  in  large  catks,  forms  Smalt.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  bine  of  various  degrees  of  finenel's,  the  tinalt  is 
agitated  in  calks  filled  with  water,  and  pierced  with  three  open- 
iug.s  at  ditferent  heights.  The  water  of  the  upper  cock  carries 
out  the  hghteft  blue,  which  Is  called  Axure  oj  the  Firjl  Fire  : 
th'  heavier  particles  fall  more  fpeedily  j and  the  azure  brought 
out  by  the  water  of  the  three  cocks,  forms  the  dllFercnt  degrees 
01  finenel.s  known  under  the  names  of  Azvrc  of  the  Firjt,  Second, 
and  Third  Fire. 

ZatTcr,  when  melted  with  three  times  its  own  weight  of  black 
flu.x.  a little  tallow,  and  a little  marine  liilt,  affords  the  femi- 
ni'.  Lai  improperly  known  by  the  name  of  Reguhis  of  Cobalt. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  reduce  zafter  j a great  quantity  of  liux 
muft  be  employed,  and  care  niuft  be  taken  to  keep  the  crucible 
loag^  enough  red-hot,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  become  very 
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fluid,  and  fettle,  and  in  order  too  that  the fcoriec  may  melt  inth 
a blue  glafe  j the  cobalt  is  then  precipitated,  and  accumulated 
under  the  fcorise  in  a metallic  button.  When  cobalt  is  expofed 
to  fire,  it  does  not  melt  till  it  becomes  very  red.  This  leml- 
metal  is  very  difficult  of  fufion,  and  appears  very'  fixed  in  the 
fire : It  is  not  certain  whether  it  can  be  volatilized  in  clofe 
vefiels.  When  fullered  to  cool  llowly,  it  cryrtallizes  Into  nee- 
dle-fliapcd  prtfras,  difpofed  one  over  another,  and  bundled 
together,  having  a pretty  exa£l  refemblance  to  a mafs  of  bafaltcs 
crumbled  down  into  pieces.  All  that-  is  neceflarj'  in  order  to 
fucceed  in  effefling  this  cryftalllzation  Is,  to  melt  a quantity  of 
cobalt  in  a crucible  till  it  fuffer  a kind  of  ebullition,  and  then 
taking  the  veflel  out  of  the  fire,  to  fet  it  upon  one  fide,  as  foon 
as  the  furface  of  the  femi-metal  which  it  contains  becomes 
fixed.  This' inclination  of  the  veffel  caules  that  part  of  the 
metal  which  is  ftill  in  a ftate  of  fufion  to  run  off,  while  that 
which  adheres  to  the  fideS  of  the  veffel  in  lumps,  formed  by  the 
cooling  of  the  furfaces  of  the  cobalt,  is  fringed  with  prifmatic 
cryftals.  If  melted  cobalt  be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  in 
a Ihort  time  covered  over  with  a dufi\y  pellicle,  which  is  no- 
thing but  an  oxide  of  this  femi-metal,  formed  by  its  combina- 
tion with  the  oxigene  of  the  atmofphere.  This  oxide  may  be 
produced  more  readily,  and  in  any  quantity,  by  reducing  this 
femi-metal  to  a powder,  and  expofing  it  in  a (hallow  veffel 
under  the  muffle  of  a cupelling  furnace,  ftirring  it  frequently 
to  change  the  furfaces.  This  powder,  after  being  kept  red- 
hot  for  Ibmc  time,  lofes  its  brilliancy,  gains  an  increafe  of 
weight,  and  becomc.s  black.  The  greateft  force  of  fire  is  re- 
quifite  to  melt  this  black  oxide  of  cobalt  into  a deep  blue  glafs, 
'This  femi-metal  does  not  combine  with  earths,  but  its  oxide 
unites  with  them  by  fufion  to  form  a very  fine  blue  glafs,  which 
no  intenfity  of  fire  can  render  volatile.  This  property  of  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  renders  it  highly  iifcful  in  painting  enamels, 
porcelain,  and  pottery.  This  lubftance  has  been  found  to  be 
decompofed  by  barytes,  magnefia,  lime,  and  alkalis,  which 
precipitate  the  cobalt  in  the  form  of  an  oxide. 

Cobalt  is  difiolved  by  'all  the  acids,  but  with  different  pheno- 
mena according  'to  the  ftate  of  the  femi-metal  and  the  acid 
employed.  If  one  part  of  this  femi-metal  be  diftilled  with  four 
parts  of  fulphnric  acid,  the  fulphureous  acid  is  produced,  and 
the  refidue  in  the  retort  is  the  I'ulphate  of  cobalt,  foluble  in 
water,  and  capable  of  cryftallizing  in  tetrahedral  rhomboidal 
cryftals,  terminating  in  a dihedral  fnmmlt. 

If  one  hundred  grains  of  cobalt  be  difiolved  in  the  fulphuric 
acid,  and  precijiitated  by  foda,  they  afford  one  hundred  and 
forty  grains  of  precipitate  j and  if  the  precipitation  be  made  by 
means  of  chalk,  one  hundred  and  fixty. 

Cobalt  is  difiolved  by  the  nitric  acid  with  cffervefccnce ; and 
the  folution  affords  ciqfflals  in  the  form  of  needles,  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  ftridlly  examined.  This  fait  is  dcliquelcent, 
boils  on  the  coals  without  detonating,  and  leaves  a deop  red 
oxide.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  met  with  this  fait  in  very  (hort  beau- 
tiful hexahedral  pyramids.  On  charcoal  it  both  fufes  ami  de- 
crepitates. 

It  has  not  been  found  that  the  muriatic  arid  dillblves  cobalt 
in  the  cold;  Intt  by  the  aflifiance  of  heat  it  diflblvcs  a part  of  it. 
'I  his  acid  a£Vs  more  eft'eftually  upon  the  zaffer,  ami  the  folution' 
is  of  a very  fine  green,  and  when  diluted  with  water  conftitutes 
a very  lingular  jymgatbctic  ink,  which  pafle.s  Irom  a lilac,  or 
violet  colour,  to  purple,  green,  and  black.  Cobalt  is  alfo  dif- 
folved  by  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  forms  the  (ympathetre 
ink,  which  has  been  called  by  Helot  the  Ink  of  Bifmntb. 

'Zaffer  is  alfo  dilfolvcd  by  ammoniac,  and  prcxluces  a liquor 
which  has  a molt  beautiful  red  colour. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Fickel. 

This  is  a femi-metal  of  a reddifii  call,  of  great  hanloefs. 
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and  ver}'’  brittle.  It  v'ns  obtained  from  its  ore  by  Cron- 
Itedt  in  the  year  1751,  who  determined  it  to  be  a new  I'cmi- 
metal.  The  fj)ecific  gravity  of  fufed  nickel  is  pretty  con- 
liderable.  To  obtain  nickel  from  its  ore,  the  arienic  which 
adheres  to  it  ver}'  intimately  muft  be  firft  dilengaged,  and  then 
the  oxide  be  fuled  with  three  parts  of  black  Hux  and  a little 
coal.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  diffipate  or  remove  all 
tlie  arienic  by  the  firll  proceffes  of  torrefaction  ; therefore,  the 
metal,  when  urged  by  a violent  fire,  ftill  fuffers  this  fubftance  to 
fly  otf.  The  methods  that  have  been  propofed  by  Bergmann 
and  An  idfon  for  the  purification  of  nickel,  confift  in  repeated 
calcinations  and  reduftions  j but  thefe  operations  only  I'eparate 
the  arfenic ; and  Bergmann  has  allowed  that  he  did  not  even 
fncceed  in  completely  depriving  it  of  its  iron,  though  he  treated 
it  by  every  luitable  meth(xl.  He  confiders  it  as  a particular 
modification  of  iron.  Nickel  when  heated  in  the  air,  is  cal- 
cined into  a green  oxide  ; and  the  purer  the  nickel,  fb  much  the 
deeper  is  the  colour  of  the  oxide.  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
oxide  be  fufible  into  a glafs.  It  ishowever  reducible  with  fluxes  and 
combuftible  matters,  which  decompofe  it  as  well  as  every  other 
metallic  oxide.  The  eftebts  of  air  and  water  on  nickel  are  not 
yet  determined.  When  its  oxide  is  fufed  with  vitrifiable  mat- 
ters in  making  glafs,  it  communicates  to  them  an  hyacinth  co- 
lour more  or  lei's  red.  The  manner  in  which  lime,  magnelia, 
and  the  three  pure  alkalis  aft  on  nickel,  is  alfu  ftill  unknown. 

When  the  fulphuric  acid  is  dillllled  upon  nickel,  it  affords 
fulphureous  acid,  and  leaves  a greyifh  refidue,  which,  on  being 
dilfolved  in  water,  communicates  a green  colour  to  it.  The 
fulphate  of  nickel  has  been  found  to  eftlorefce  in  the  air.  The 
nitric  acid  attacks  nickel  very  ftrongly,  and  the  folution,  when 
evaporated,  affords  cryftals  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  in  cubes 
of  a rhomboidal  figure.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved  by  Bergmann 
that  this  acid  diflidves  the  oxide  of  nickel,  and  foians  with  it 
deliquelcent  cr}'ftals  of  a fine  emerald  green  colour,  and  of  a rhoni- 
boidal  (hape. 

When  heated,  the  muriatic  acid  diftblves  nickel ; and  the 
folution  produces  cryftals  of  the  moft  beautiful  emerald  green, 
and  of  the  figure  of  long  rhomboidal  oftahedrons.  We  have 
been  informed  by  Cronftedt  that  nickel  combines  with  fulphur 
by  fufion,  and  that  the  refult  is  a hard  yellow  mineral,  with 
I'mall  brilliant  facets,  which  he  has  ditfolved  in  the  fulphure  of 
pot-afh,  and  by  that  means  formed  a com^X)und  refembling  the 
yellow  ores  of  copper. 

Nickel  is  found  not  to  amalgamate  with  mercur}',  nor  has 
it  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  particular  ufc. 

Sect.  V.  Of  B'lfmutb. 

This  is  a fcmi-mctal  of  a ftiiningyellowilh  white,  but  which, 
upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  acquires  a reddilli  tinge.  It  is 
dilpofed  in  plates,  or  layers,  is  harder  than  lead,  but  cafily 
broken,  and  reduced  to  powder.  The  broken  pieces  exhibit 
large  fhining  facets  in  a variety  of  pofitions.  Thin  pieces  of 
this  fcmi-metal  are  in  fome  degree  fonorous. 

This  lemi-metal  is  the  mofteafily  fufed  of  any  after  tin.  It  is 
found  combined  with  various  fubftances  in  the  Ixiwels  of  the 
earth. 

When  heated  to  rednefs  it  bums  with  a blue  flame,  fcarcely 
perceptible  j and  its  oxide  rifes  in  the  form  of  a yellowifli  fume, 
which,  when  condenfed,  forms  the_;?m’(Ti  oflnfmutb.  In  pall- 
ing to  the  (late  of  an  oxide,  its  weight  is  confiderably  increafed. 
Bifmuth  has  been  converted  into  a glafs  of  a dull  violet  colour, 
by  Mr.  Darcet.  It  may  alfo  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  lead,  in 
the  procefs  of  cujiellation,  as  its  vitrification  is  even  more 
fpcedy  than  that  I'ubftance, 

If  the  fuljihuric  acid  be  boiled  on  bifmuth,  fulphureous  -acid 
efcapes,  and  the  femi-metal  is  partly  dillblvcd,  but  the  I'nljihate 
of  bifmuth  docs  not  ciyftallize,  but  is  very  deliquefcent.  The 
nitric  acid  attacks  bilmuth,  and  is  very  fpeedily  dccompofed. 
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Nitrous  gas  is  difengaged,  while  the  oxigene  is  fixed  in  com- 
bination with  the  metft.  There  is  neverthelefs  a portion  dif- 
folved  which  is  capable  of  forming  a fait  in  rhomboidal,  tetra- 
hedral prifms,  terminating  in  a tetrahedral  pyramid  with  un- 
equal facets.  This  nitre  detonates  w'eakly  with  reddifli  fcintilla- 
tions ; and  melts,  fwelk  up,  and  leaves  an  oxide  of  a greenifli 
yellow  colour  behind.  In  the  air  this  fait  lofes  its  tranf- 
parency,  and  its  water  of  cr}'ftallization  is  at  the  lame  time 
dilfipated. 

Bifmuth  is  not  afted  upon  by  the  muriatic  acid,  except  it  be  ex- 
pofed to  it  for  a confiderable  time,  and  the  acid  be  highly  concen- 
trated. The  muriate  of  bifmuth  is  of  ditficult  cryftallization, 
and  attrafts  the  humidity  of  the  air  ftrongly.  Water  precipi- 
tates this'  femi-metal  from  all  its  folutions  ; and  the  precipitate, 
w'hen  w'ell  wafticd,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mogifery  of  Bif- 
mutb,  which  is  uled  as  a pigment  for  the  (kin ; the  Itrong 
fulphureous  vapours,  and  even  the  animal  tranl'piration,  con- 
vert it  into  metal,  and  alter  its  colours.  A pomatum  made 
with  the  magiftery  of  bilmuth  is  employed  by  the  hair-dreflers, 
for  converting  hair  to  a black  colour.  This  I'ubftance  is  alfo 
ufed  by  the  pewterers  to  give  hardnefs  to  the  metallic  compofi- 
tion  of  pewter.  The  various  folutions  of  the  white  oxide  ofBifmuih 
form  fyrapathetic  inks,  which  are  more  or  lefs  curiou-s,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  facility  with  which  this  oxide  is  altered  and  ren- 
dered black.  This  metallic  fubftance  .unites  with  all  the  metals  ; 
but  very  dilRcultly,  in  the  way  of  fufion,  with  the  other  femi- 
mebals,  or  the  metallic  oxides  ; and  antimony,  zinc,  cobalt,  and 
arfenic,  entirely  rejeft  an  union  with  it.  When  fufed  with  gold 
it  renders  it  eager,  and  communicates  to  it  its  own  colour. 
Silver  is  not  rendered  fo  brittle  as  gold  by  it ; the  red  colour  of 
copper  is  lellened  bv  it,  but  it  is  deprived  of  its  own  colour  by 
uniting  with  lead  j the  two  metals,  in  this  cafe,  forming  an 
alloy  of  a dark  grey  colour.  Bifmuth  nfixed  in  a fmall  pro- 
portion with  tin,  gives  It  a greater  degree  of  brilliancy  and 
hardnefs.  By  a violent  degree  of  heat  it  can  be  united  with  iron. 
This  femi-metal  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  forms  a fluid 
alloy ; a circumftance  which  Jias  induced  fome  unprincipled 
drug  merchants  to  mix  it  with  that  metal.  Thedraud  may  be 
known  from  the  mercury  being  Ids  fluid  than  before,  and  no 
other  teft  is  neceflary  than  to  diftblve  the  mixture  in  fpirit  of 
nitre ; as  the  bifmuth  will  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water.  The  property  of  completely  amalgamating  with  mer- 
cury may  however  caufe  It  to  be  applied  with  advantage  in 
fome  of  the  arts,  as  in  the  filvering  of  glalfes,  bcc.  This  may  be 
done  by  an  amalgam  of  tin,  bifmuth,  and  mercury.  On  this 
account  it  has  probably  obtained  the  name  of  tiu-glafs.  Mr. 
Darcet  has  formed  a fulible  alloy ; which  conlifts  of  eight  parts 
of  bifmuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin.  It  flows  like  mercury, 
and  diflblves  in  water  at  the  feventy-thinl  degree  of  Reaumur,  or 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-feventh  of  Fahrenheit. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Antimony. 

This  femi-metal  is  ponderous,  of  a fparkling  or  filvety 
white  colour,  and  of  a laminated  or  fcaly  texture,  its  furfacc 
exhibiting  a kind  of  ftar-like  cryftals.  It  is  found  in  dif- 
ferent dates  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  glafs  of  anti- 
mony is  produced  by  the  flow  and  gradual  calcination  ofcnido 
antimony.  In  this  cafe  the  ore  aftbrds  a grey  oxide,  which, 
when  urged  by  a violent  heat,  is  converted  into  a reildilh,  and 
partly  tranfparent  glafs  of  antimony.  This  tranfparencv, 
however,  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the  fufion.  The 
highly  corrofive  quality  of  the  gJafs  of  antimony  is  correfted  ly 
mixing  it  with  yellow  wax,  and  afterwards  burning  it  off  This  is 
called  aerated  antimony.  Antimony  is  difficult  of  fufion ; but  when 
once  melted.  It  emits  a white  fume  known  by  the  name  of  Fhkvrrs 
of  Antimosty.  Thefe  fumes,  when  collefted,  form  very  brilliant 
prifmatic  tetrahedral  ciyflals;  and  Mr.  Pelletier,  a French  che- 
niift,  has  obtained  them  in  tranfparent  oftahedrons.  I he  ar- 
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gcntine  flowers  of  antimony  are  foluble  in  water,  which  they 
render  emetic ; and  in  volatility  and  Iblubility  this  fublimed 
oxide  has  a relemblance  to  the  oxide  of  arfenic,  as  has  been 
fhown  by  Mr.  Roiielle. 

The  change  that  antimony  undergoes  by  expufnre  to  the  air, 
is  very  flight.  The  fulphuric  acid,  by  flow  ebullition  upon  this 
metal,  is  partly  decompofed.  Sulphureous  gSs  firft  efcapes,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  fulphur  itfelf  is  fublimed.  If 
iour  parts  of  the  acid  be  ufed  with  one  of  the  antimony,  the  re- 
fldue,  after  the  action  of  the  acid,  contifts  of  the  metallic  oxide, 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  the  lulphate  of  antimony,  which  may 
be  I'eparated  by  means  of  diflilled  water.  This  fulphate  is 
very  deliquefcent,  and  can  eaffly  be  decompofed  in  the  fire. 
The  nitric  acid  is  alfo  decompofed  eaffly  upon  this  femi- 
metal;  It  oxidates  a confidcrable  part,  and  dilfolves  a portion, 
which  may  be  fufpended  in  water,  and  forms  a very  deliquef- 
cent fait,  w'hich  can  be  decompofed  by  heat.  The  oxide  pre- 
pared by  this  means  is  very  white,  and  very  difficult  of  reduc- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  is  a Xme-.hezoar  mineral. 

■ It  is  only  by  long  digeftion  that  the  muriatic  acid  can  be 
made  to  aft  upon  antimony.  Mr.  Fourcroy  has  obferved  that 
this  acid,  when  long  digefled  upon  the  metal,  dilfolves  it ; and 
that  the  mixture  of  antimony,  obtained  by  a ttrong  evaporation 
in  the  form  of  fmall  needles,  is  very  deliquefcent,  fufible  in 
the  fire,  and  alfo  volatile.  It  has  been  fliewn  by  Mr.  Monnet, 
that  twelve  grains  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  are  fuflicient  to  fa- 
turate  half  an  ounce  of  the  common  muriatic  acid ; and  it  has 
been  conflantly  found  both  by  Monnet  and  De  Fourcroy  that  in 
this  procefs  there  is  a portion  of  the  muriate  of  antimony  which 
is  not  Volatilized  by  the  fire  : this  arifes  from  its  being  Itrongly 
oxidated  or  calcined.  If  two  parts  of  the  corrofive  muriate  of 
mercury,  and  one  of  antimony,  be  diflilled  together,  a very 
flight  degree  of  heat  forces  over  a butyraceous  matter,  which  is 
called  butter  x>f  antimony,  or  the  fublimed  muriate  of  antimony. 
It  is  probable  that  the  acid  in  this  compofition  is  in  the  flate  of 
oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  as  is  the  cafe  in  corrofive  fublimate, 
Ey  a very  gentle  heat  the  fublimed  muriate  of  antimony  be- 
comes fluid  5 and  by  virtue  of  this  property  it  can  be  con- 
veniently poured  from  one  veffel  to  another  ; nothing  more  is 
neceflary  than  to  plunge  the  bottle  which  contains  it  into  hot 
water,  and  the  muriate  may  then  be  poured  out  in  its  liquid 
flate.  Mr,  Chaptal  has  frequently  obferved  this  muriate  of 
antimony  cryflallized  in  hexahedral  prifras  with  dihedral  fum- 
mits  : two  fides  of  the  prifm  are  inclined,  and  form  that  which 
the  ancient  chemifls  diflinguflhed  by  the  name  of  cryflals  in 
the  form  of  a rhomb.  This  muriate  is  ufed  as  an  efcharotic.  If 
the  fait  be  diluted  with  water,  a white  powder  falls  down,  called 
jjowder  of  algarotb,  or  mercurius  njitce.  This  powder  does  not 
contain  the  fmalleft  portion  of  the  muriatic  acid  j it  is  merely 
an  oxide  of  antimony  produced  by  that  acid.  Simple  water  has 
alfo  fome  aftion  upon  this  femi-metal ; for  it  evidently  becomes 
purgative  by  remaining  in  contaft  with  it.  Wine,  and  the 
acetous  acid,  completely  diflblve  it : the  antimonial  wine  is,  how- 
ever, an  uncertain  remedy ; as  it  is  impoffible  to  determine 
with  abfolute  certainty  the  degree  of  its  energy,  becaufe  that 
depends  uj)on  the  variable  degree  of  acidity  of  the  wine  made 
life  of.  Emetic  wine  ought  not  therefore  to  be  ufed  but  in  ex- 
ternal applications.  This  femi-metal  is  alfo  dilfolved  by  the 
gafliic  fluids,  as  the  operation  of  the  ■ famous  perpetual  pills 
clearly  proved.  The  acid  of  tartar  with  antimony  forms  a very 
v/ell  known  fait,  which  is  much  emjiloycd  in  medicine.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Antmonium  Tartarijatum,  emetic  tartar, 
and  ftibiated  tartar.  In  the  new  nomenclature  of  chemiftry, 
it  is  diftinguilhcd  by  the  title  of  Antimoniated  Tarlrite  of  Pot- 
ejh. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  remedy  no  uniform  procefs  has  been 
recommended,  by  which  it  may  always  have  the  fame  ftrength, 
and  produce  the  fame  effefts.  In  making  it-fome  chemifls  have 


preferibed  the  crocus  metallorim,  or  feml-vitrebus  oxide  offuK 
phurated  antimony;  others  the  glafs  of  antimony-,  fome  tlsc 
liver  of  antimony,  or  fulphurated  oxide  of  antimony,  and  others 
the  fublimed  oxide;  Jome  alfo  advife  the  combination  of  feveral 
of  thefe  lubflances.  In  general,  however,  they  employ  cream 
of  tartar,  or  the  acidulous  tartrite  of  pot-afli,  as  a folvent.  The 
proceflb  have  not  only  varied  in  the  choice  of  the  fubflances 
employed,  but  likewife  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to. 
be  ufed.  There  appears  alfo  to  have  been  a great  variation  in 
the  quantity  of  water  made  ufe  of  as  a vehicle,  which  is  not  an 
indifferent  circumflance ; and  likewife  in  the  time  preferibed 
to  digefl  the  fubflances  together  ; a matter  of  the  greatefl  coev 
fequence  to  be  afeertained,  as  the  faturation  of  the  acid  depends 
abfolutely  upon  it.  Attention  is  alfo  neceflary  to  the  choice  of 
veflels,  as  they  have  been  found  to  influence  the  efteft  of  this 
remedy.  Thefe  variations  in  the  procefs  inufl  neceffarily  have 
influenced  the  refult ; it  is  therefore  not  extraordinary  that  thofe 
who  analyfed  difi'erent  antimoniated  tartrites  of  pot-afli  ffiould 
have  found  diflerent  proportions  of  the  metal  in  a certain  quaiv- 
tity  of  the  fait.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatefl  importance  to- 
point  out  an  unifonn  procefs  for  the  prejiaration.  of  this  medi- 
cine, and  by  which  the  produft  may  be  invariable. 

Profeflbr  Chaptal  has  recommended  the  following  as  a vciy 
accurate  procefs  for  making  Tartarfed  Antimony  or  Emetic. 
Tartar  : Take  very  tranfparent  glafs  of  antimony,  grind  it 

fine,  and  boil  it  in  water,  with  an  equal  weight  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, until  this  fait  be  faturated.  Ey  filtration,  and  evapora^ 
tion  with  a gentle  heat,  and  fubfequent  repofe,  cryflals  of  the 
antimoniated  tartrite  of  pot-affi  are  obtained,  whofe  degrees  of 
emelicity  are  fufficiently  conflant.  The  cryflals  may  be  ob- 
tained in  feveral  fucceffive  produfts  by  repeated  evaporations. 
Macquer  has  recommeniled  the  powder  of  Algarotb,  in  which, 
he  has  been  followed  by  different  French  chemifls,  and  by  Berg- 
man with  a few  trifling  alterations.  His  procefs  is  this  : Take 
five  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  reduced  into  powder,  and  two 
ounces  two  drachms  of  the  powder  of  algaroth  precipitated  by- 
hot  water,  waffied  and  dried.  Add  water  to  thefe,  and  borl 
them  gently.  The  cryflals  of  tartarifed  antimony,,  or  emetic 
tartar,  may  then  be  obtained,  by  filtration  and  evaporation. 
The  antimoniated  tartrite  of  pot-affi  cryftallizes  in  trihedral  py- 
ramids. It  is  very  tranfparent,  is  decompofed  on  the  fire  with- 
crackling,  and  leaves  a coaly  refidue.  Sixty  jiarts  of  water  dif- 
folve  it.  It  efllorefces  in  the  air,  and  becomes  farinaceous. 
The  folutions  of  this  fait  throw  down  a mucilage,  which  fixes, 
and  forms  a pellicle  of  confiderable  thicknefs  : it  is  the  muci- 
lage of  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  infoluble  in  water,  but  partly 
foluble  in  alcohol.  The  fulphuric  acid  blackens  it,  but  docs 
not  itfelf  become  coloured  till  after  a long  time.  The  nitric 
acid  diffolves  ib  partly ; and  is  itfelf  decompofed,  with  the 
ejeftion  of  a great  deal  of  nitrous  air  or  gas. 

The  antimoniated  tartrite  of  pot-affi  is  decompofed  by  lime 
and  the  alkalis.  Antimony,  properly  mixed  with  the  nitrate, 
dccompofes  that  fait  completely.  Equal  parts  of  the  femi- 
metal  and  nitre  being  thrown  into  an  ignited  crucible,  the  fait 
detonates,  its  acid  is  decompofed ; and  at  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration the  cmcible  is  found  to  contain  the  alkali  which  ferved 
as  the  bafe  of  the  nitrate,  and  the  antimony  reduced  to  the  flate 
of  white  oxide  : this  is  called  Diapborctic  Antimony.  The  fame 
preparation  may  be  made  by  ufing  the  fulphure  of  antimony ; 
in  which  cafe  three  parts  of  the  nitrate  are  ufed  to  one  of  the 
crude  antimony.  The  rcfidue  in  the  crucible,  after  the  de- 
tonation, is  compofed  of  the  oxide  of  antimony,  fixed  alkali,  a 
jiortion  of  the  nitrate  not  decompofed,  and  a fmall  quantity  of 
fulphate  of  pot-afli.  Water  dcjirlves  it  of  all  the  falls  it  con- 
tains ; and  leaves  only  the  oxide  of  antimony,  which  is  called 
Wajbed  Diaphoretic  Antimony.  If  a fmall  quantity  of  acid  be 
poured  on  the  fluid  which  holds  the  falls  in  folution,  a fmall 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  falls  down,  which  was  dif- 
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{blvcd  by  the  alkali  orthe  nitre.  This  preclj)ltate  forms  the 
ceruje  of  antimony.  Equal  parts  of  the  fulphure  of  antimony 
and  of  nitrate,  detonated  in  an  ignited  crucible,  form  the  liver 
of  antimony,  or  fulphumted  oxide  of  antimony ; which,  when 
pulveriled  and  wafhed,  produces  the  faffron  of  metals,  or  crocus 
tnetallorum.  The  oxides  of  antimony  have  generally  been  con- 
fidered  as  very  dilficult  of  reduftion  j but  Mr.  Chaptal  has 
found  them  reducible  with  the  greateft  facility  by  the  black  flux. 
The  alkalis  do  not  fenfibly  aet  upon  antimony : but  the  ful- 
phures  of  alkali  diflblve  it  completely}  and  it  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  an  operation  is  founded  by  which  a remedy  is  ob- 
tained that  was  once  held  in  high  ellimation,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Kermes  Mineral.  The  preparation  is  merely  a 
red  fulphurated  oxide  of  antimony.  Glauber  firft  pointed  out 
this  remedy,  and  made  it  with  antimony  and  the  folution  of 
nitre  fixed  by  charcoal.  By  I'ome  this  preparation  is  alfo  made 
by  boiling  pounded  fulphure  of  antimony,  with  one  fourth  its 
weight  of  fixed  nitre  or  pot-afli  in  twice  its  weight  of  pure 
water,  and  afterwards  filtering  the  folution.  As  this  folution 
cools  the  kermes  falls  down,  and  is  dried  for  ufe.  The  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  kermes  is  fallen  down,  contains  ftill  more 
kermes,  which  may  be  difengaged  by  means  of  an  acid.  This 
kermes,  which  is  paler  than  the  former,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony,  or  the  orange-coloured  fulphu- 
rated oxide  of  antimony.  At  prefent,  however,  this  proeefs  is 
not  followed.  The  proeefs  which  Mr.  Chaptal  has  found  the 
mofl;  convenient,  confifts  in  boiling  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
pure  alkaline  folution  with  two  pounds  of  the  fulphure  of  an- 
timony. The  ebullition  mull  be  continued  for  half  an  hour, 
after  which  the  fluid  is  filtered  ; and  much  kermes  is  obtained 
by  mere  cooling.  He  digefts  new  alkali  on  the  antimony, 
until  it  be  confumed,  and  by  this  means  obtains  kermes  of  a 
beautiful  tufted  appearance. 

If  lime  or  lime-water  be  digefted  upon  pulverized  antimony, 
at  the  end  of  a certain  time,  even  in  the  cohl,  a kind  of  kermes, 
or  golden  fulphur  of  antimony  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  is  pro- 
duced. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Zinc. 

This  is  a metallic  fubftance  of  a blueiflr  white  colour, 
brighter  than  lead,  and  very  difficultly  reducible  into  pow- 
der, but  capable  of  being  extended  into  very  thin  plates  by 
the  equal  and  gradual  preiliire  of  the  flatting  mill.  This  lall 
property  would  feein  to  prove  it  to  be  an  intermediate  fub- 
ftance between  the  femi-metals  and  the  metals.  It  was  firft 
noticed  by  Mr.  Sage.  This  fubftance  is  found  in  various  ftates 
of  nature. 

In  the  native  ftate  It  is  very  rare,  if  It  exift  at  all.  When  in 
combination  with  fulphure  it  forms  what  is  commonly  called 
Blende  or  falfe  galena.  It  is  moft  frequently  met  with  in  the 
ftate  of  an  oxide,  in  which  cafe  it  conftitutes  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Lapis  Calaminaris. 

It  yields  beneath  the  hammer,  without  extending  Itfelf ; but 
if  it  be  caft  into  fmall  plates,  it  can  then  be  laminated,  and  re- 
duced into  very  thin  and  very  flexible  leaves.  JMr.  Brillbn  has 
found  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fufedzinc  to  be  7.1908. 

When  heated,  this  fubftance  may  be  eafily  pulverized  ; but 
the  operation  is  very  difficult  without  this  precaution,  as  it 
wears,  choaks  up,  and  deftroys  files  in  a very  Ihort  time : be- 
fides  which,  they  have  not  much  adlion  upon  it.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  fufed  and  poured  into  water.  Thefe  are  the  molt  eafy 
methods  of  retlucing  it  to  powder.  When  treated  in  elofe  veflels 
it  fublimes  without  decompofition  5 but,  if  calcined  in  the  open 
air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a grey  powdei',  which  is  a true 
, oxide  ; and,  wheir  heated  to  rednefs,  takes  fire,  emits  a blue 
flame;  and  white  flocks  ilfue  from  it,  which  are  called  Flowers 
of  Zinc,  or  Pbiiofopbical  llool.  This  oxide  may  be  fufed  into 
glals  by  an  exceedingly  violent  heat,  and  the  gjaJ's  is  of  a beau- 


tiful yellow  colour.  When  laminated  Into  very  thin  leaves.  It 
takes  fire  by  the  flame  of  a taper,  and  burns  with  a grceuifli 
blue  flame. 

Zinc  is  confidered  by  Mr.  De  LaflTone  as  a fort  of  metallic 
phofphoru^.  Water  appears  to  adt  in  fome  degree  upon  zinc. 
For  if  water  be  poured  on  this  femi-metal  at  the  times  when  it 
begins  to  be  ignited,  the  fluid  is  dccompofed,  and  a great  deal 
of  hydrogenous  gas  is  difengaged  ; a fadl  that  has  been  obferved' 
by  Mr.  Lavoifier  and  other  chemifts.  The  fulphuric  acid  dif- 
folves  this  fubftance  In  the  cold,  and  produces  much  hydro- 
genous gas ; and  by  evaporation  a fait  may  be  obtained  in  te- 
trahedral prifmatic  ciydlals,  terminated  by  a four-fided  pyra- 
mid Mr.  Bucquet  thinks  that  thefe  prifms  are  rhomboidal. 
This  fait  is  known  by  the  name  of  Vitriol  of  Zin's,  IVbite  Vi- 
triol, or  Sulphate  of  Zinc ; its  tafte  is  highly  ftyptic.  It  is  not; 
much  altered  by  expofiire  to  air  when  pure;  but  at  a degree  of 
heatlefs  than  is  required  by  the  fulphate  of  iron,  its  acid  efcapes. 

The  nitric  acid,  even  when  diluted  with  water,  attacks  zinc 
with  vehemence.  In  this  operation  a great  part  of  the  acid  is 
decompofed ; but  if  the  refidue  be  concentrated  by  How  evapo- 
ration, cryftals  are  obtained  in  comprefled  and  ftriated  tetra- 
hedral prifms,  terminated  by  pyramids  with  four  fidea.  It  ha» 
alfo  been  obferved  by  Mr.  De  Fourcroy,  that  this  fait  melts  upon 
heated  coals,  and  fpreads  around  with  decrepitation,  and  a fmall 
reddifti  flame.  If  it  be  expofed  to  heat  in  a'  crucible  it  emits 
red  vapours,  aflumes  the  confiftence  of  a jelly,  and  prefen'es 
this  foftnefs  for  a certain  time.  This  nitrate  of  zinc  is  very 
deliquefeent.  The  muriatic  acid  attacks  zinc  with  effervef- 
cence.  Hydrogenous  gas  is  produced,  and  black  flocks  are 
precipitated,  which  have  been  taken  by  fome  for  fulphur,  and 
by  others  for  iron,  but  which  Mr.  De  Laflbne  confiders  as  an 
irreducible  oxide  of  zinc.  An  evaporated  folution  of  this  kind' 
becomes  thick,  and  refufes  to  cryftallize ; but  when  heated  it 
fuffers  a very  concentrated  acid  to  efcape,  and  by  diftillatioii^ 
the  muriate  itfelf  is  fublimed. 

Mr.  De  Laft’one  has  ffiown  that  the  pure  alkalis  when  boiled 
on  zinc  obtain  a yellow  colour,  and  dilfolve  a jiart  of  the  metal. 
If  ammoniac  be  digefted  in  the  cold,  upon  this  lemi-metal,  it  dif- 
engages.  hydrogenous  gas.  This  feems  to  arife  from  the  de- 
compofition  of  the  water,  which  alone,  and  without  any  mix- 
ture, is  decompofed  upon  ignited  zinc,  as  has  been  fecn  above. 
If  zinc  be  mixed  with  the  nitrate  of  pot-alh,  and  thrown  into 
an  ignited  crucible,  it  caufes  this  Yalt  to  detonate  very  ftrongly  ;; 
Mr.  Monnet  has  obferved  that  it  decompofes  the  muriate  of 
ammoniac  by  fimple  trituration.  A folution  of  alum,  boiled, 
upon  the  filings  of  zinc,  is  decompofed,  and  affords  the  fulphate 
of  zinc,  as  has  been  ffiown  by  Mr.  Pott;  and  if  zinc  be  ftifed 
with  antimony  it  forms  an  alloy,  which  is  hard  and  verj'  brittle.. 
This  fubftance  unites  with  tin  and  copper,  and  forms  bronze, 
but  when  combined  with  copper  alone  it  forms  brafs.  Whem 
mixed  with  gunpowder,  it  produces  the  white  and. brilliant  liars 
that  are  obferved  in  artificial  lirc-works. 

This  femi-metal  has  been  propofed  as  a fubftitute  for  tin* 
for  the  internal  lining  of  copper  vclfels ; and  it  has  been 
ffiown  by  j\Ir.  Mulouin  to  be  capable  of  a more  uniform  ex- 
tenfion  on  the  copper,  and  to  be  harder  than. tin.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  objeefted  to  as  being  capable  of  dillblution  by  ve- 
getable acids,  and  that  this  faline  prodifo.f  is  d.mgerous ; but 
Mr.  De  la  Blanche  has  made  a variety  of  experiments  on  this 
fubjedf,  from  which  he  is  convincwl  that  the  faltsof  zinc  even 
when  taken  in  a more  confiderable  dofe  than  the  aliments  pre- 
pared in  vcHels  tinned  with  this  Icmi-metal  can  contain,  are  not 
dangerous. 

The  precipitate  of  zinc  h.as  been  employed  in  tome  of  the 
arts  by  Mr.  De  Morveau  in  the  room  of  white  lead,  with  ihe- 
greateft  advantage.  The  intention  of  the  artift  is  perfei'lly  an- 
Iwered  by  it,  and  its  ule  is  not  attended,  with  any  dang^roua- 
confeqpences. 
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Sect.  VIII.  Of  Mangarefc. 

This  is  a mineral  fubftance  of  a grey  or  blackifli  colour, 
Ibiling  the  fingers,  and  ufed  in  gla!'s-lK>nfes  under  the  title 
of  the  Soap  of  the  Glafsrmahirs.  It  is  a fenii-metal  which 
polVefi'es  properties  of  a particular  kind.  This  fubftance  aji- 
pears  to  be  always  found  in  the  ftate  of  an  oxide ) but  which 
exhibits  a great  many  varieties. 

It  has  been  ftiown  by  Mr.  Scheele  that  the  afhes  of  vegeta- 
bles contain  inanganelc  : and  that  it  is  to  thi.s  mineral  that  the 
colour  of  calcined  pot-afti  is  owing.  To  extraiT  it,  three  parts 
of  tixed  alkali,  one  of  lifted  allies,  and  one-eighth  of  nitrate  of 
jK)t-afli,  muft  be  fufed  together.  The  ftuid  mixture  muft  then  be 
poured  info  an  iron  mortar,  where  it  congeals  into  a greenilli 
mat's.  This  lieing  pounded,  and  boiled  in  pure  water,  muft  be 
filtrated,  and  faturated  with  fulphuric  arid.  At  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  a brown  powder  is  depofited,  which  poftelfes  the, 
jiropcrties  of  manganele.  In  order  to  reduce  manganefe  to  the 
metallic  ftate,  a crucible  is  lined  with  charcoal  j and  into  a hole 
made  in  this  charcoal,  a ball  of  manganefe,  prcvioufly  kneaded 
with  oil  and  gum  ammoniac,  is  to  be  put ; after  which  the  hole 
is  to  be  covered  with  powder  of  charcoal.  Another  crucible 
muft  then  be  fitted  on,  and  the  vcll'els  expofed  to  a violent  fire 
for  an  hour  and  a half.  The  button  which  is  obtained  in  this 
cafe  has  almoft  always  afperities  on  its  furface.  Globules  ap- 
pear which  fcarcely  adhere  to  the  mats  and  thefe  portions ^re 
ulually  of  a very  deep  green,  while  the  internal  part  has  a 
blueilh  cart.  This  metal  is  more  infufible  than  iron;  and  Mr. 
Chaptal  has  frequently  obferved,  when  the  fire  has  not  been 
fufticiently  ftrong  to  fufe  the  manganefe,  that  feveral  globules 
of  iron  have  appeared  difperfed  through  the  agglutinated  oxide. 
Bergman  has  eftimated  the  fpecific  gravity  of  manganefe  to  be 
to  that  of  v/ater,  nearly  as  6850  to  1000.  If  the  oxide  of 
manganefe  be  ftrongly  heated  in  clofe  vefl'els,  it  affords  a pro- 
digious quantity  of  oxigenous  gas,  and  begins  to  afford  it  at_  a 
degree  of  heat  let's  than  is  necefl'ary  to  difengage  it  from  the 
oxides  of  mercury  ; a ftrong  fire  is  however  required  to  difen- 
gage the  laft  portions.  In  the  trials  of  profeflbr  Chaptal  four 
ounces  of  the  manganefe  of  Ceveuves  afforded  nine  pints  of 
oxigenous  gas.  The  refidue  in  the  retort  was  a grey  oxide  ; 
one  part  of  which  was  incrufted  in  the  fufed  glafs,  and 
had  communicated  to  it  a very  rich  violet  colour.  If  the 
oxide  of  manganele  be  diftilled  with  charcoal  it  afl'ords  the  car- 
iKinic  acid  : Irut,  if  it  be  calcined  in  an  open  vefl'el,  it  is  reduced 
into  a grey  powder,  which  lofes  much  of  its  w'eight  when  the 
fire  is  very  ftrong;  and  at  laft  agglutinates,  and  forms  a 
greenifti  mafs.  But  if  it  be  mixed  with  charcoal.  It  does  not 
luftcr  any  perceptible  change  in  its  colour.  'When  manganefe 
is  expofed  to  a very  violent  heat,  it  vitrifies,  and  afl'ords  a glafs 
of  an  obfenre  yellow  colour.  The  iron  which  is  mixed  with  it 
preferves  its  metallic  form.  It  is  cafily  changed  in  the  air, 
and  refolved  into  a brown  powder  of  a greater  weight  than  the 
fcmi-metal  itfelf,  which  is  a fure  y)roof  of  oxidation.  It  unites 
cafily  by  fufion  with  all  the  metals  except  pure  mercur}'.  Cop- 
per alloyed  with  a certain  ipiantity  of  manganefe  is  ftill  very 
malleable.  It  has  been  obferved  by  Bergman,  that  ifa  mixture  of 
the  phofphatc  of  urine  with  a fmall  quantity  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganefc  be  placed  upon  charcoal,  and  kept  in  fufion  for  a few 
inftants  by  means  of  the  blue  interior  flame  of  the  blow-pipe, 
a tranfparcnt  glafs  will  be  produced,  of  a blue  colour  inclining 
to  red ; which,  when  charged  with  a certain  (piantity  of  the 
fait,  aftinnes  the  colour  of  a ruby.  W'hen  kept  in  fufion  for 
a longer  time,  a flight  cftervcfcencc  is  perceived,  and  all  the  co- 
lour difappears.  If  the  trant'parcnt  globule  be  then  foftened  by 
the  exterior  flame,  the  colour  foon  returns,  and  may  be  again 
eft'aced  by  keeping  uj)  the  fufion  for  a time.  The  fmalleft  por- 
tion of  nitrate,  addctl  to  the  glafs,  immediately  reftores  the  red 
colour ; and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  dellroycd  by  the  addition  of 


fulphuric  falts.  This  globule  of  glafs,  taken  from  the  charcoal, 
and  fufed  in  the  fpoon  of  perfect  metal,  becomes  red,  and  does 
not  change  again. 

^'langanefe  is  attacked  by  the  fulphuric  acid,  and  hydrogen 
nous  gas  is  produced.  It  is  difl’olved  more  ftowly  than  iron  ; 
and  a fine! I is  difengaged  firitilar  to  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  folution  of  iron  by  the  muriatic  acid.  In  this  cafe  the  fo- 
lution  is  as  colourlefs  as  water,  and  affords  by  evaporation 
tranfparcnt  colourlefs  cryftals  in  the  form  nf  parallelopipcds, 
which  are  of  a bitter  tafte.  Cryftals  have  alfo  been  obtained  in 
tetrahedral  prifms,  terminated  by  four-fided  pyramids,  by  Mr. 
Sage.  This  fait  is  found  to  cfilorefcc  in  the  air.  If  the  I'ul- 
phuric  acid  be  poured  on  the  oxide  of  manganefe,  and  its 
aeftion  be  alfiftcd  by  a gentle  heat,  an  aftonifliing  quantity  of 
oxigenous  gas  is  difengaged.  The  oxide  of  manganefe  of  Ce- 
vcTines  afforded  Mr.  Chaptal  five  pints  and  a h.alf  in  the  ounce. 
If  this  oxide  be  deprived  of  its  oxigenc,  the  refidue  is  a white 
powder,  foluhle  in  w.ater,  which  by  evaporation  afl'ords  the  ful- 
phate  of  manganefe,  which  we  have  noticed  above. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Bergman  that  coaly  matter,  fuch  as 
fugar,  honey,  and  gum,  promoted  the  action  of  the  acid.  This 
teems  to  depend  on  the  combination  of  the  oxigene  with  thefe 
agents,  to  form  the  carbonic  acid ; while  the  fulphuric  acid  a6ts 
upon  the  metal  itfelf  with  greater  facility.  This  femi  metal 
is  precipitated  from  its  folutioiis  by  the  alkalis,  in  the  form  of 
a whitilh  -gelatinous  matter ; but  this  precipitate  foon  lofes  its 
colour,  and  becomes  black  by  the  contaft  of  the  air.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  attributed  by  Mr.  Chaptal  to  the  ahforption  of 
oxigenous  gas.  He  has  been  convinced  of  this  truth  by  agi- 
tating  the  precipitate  in  bottles  filled  with  this  gas ; as  in  this 
fituation  the  black  colour  is  produced  in  one  or  two  minutes, 
and  a confiderable  part  of  the  gas  is  abforbed.  Manganefe  is 
dilfolved  with  eft'erv'cfcence  by  the  nitric  acid ; and  there  al- 
ways remains  a black,  Ipongy,  and  friable  body,  which  ap- 
peared to  Bergman  to  have  the  characters  of  molybdena ; 
a fimilar  refidue  is  alfo  protluced  by  other  foivcnts.  The  folu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  manganefe  has  generally  a dull  colour,  and 
with  difficulty  alTumes  the  red  colour.  This  folution  does  not 
afford  folid  cr}dtals,  even  when  evaporated  llowly. 

The  oxides  of  manganefe  are  foluhle  in  the  nitric  acid  ; but 
it  is  obfervable  that  this  acid  is  not  decompofed  upon  them, 
as  it  finds  the  metal  in  the  ftate  of  oxide.  If  coaly  fubftances 
be  added  to  affilt  the  folution,  carbonic  acid  is  produced ; but 
when  the  nitrous-  or  fuming  nitric  acid  is  ufed,  the  folution  is 
made  without  the  affiftance  of  thefe  coaly  fubftances,  becaufe 
the  excefs  of  nitrous  gas  felzes  the  oxigene  of  the  oxide.  Thefe 
folutions  have«iot  been  found  to  cryltallize.  The  muriatic  acid 
alfo  dlifolves  manganefe ; but  when  it  is  digefted  upon  the 
oxide  it  feizes'the  oxigcnc,  and  palfes  in  vapour  through  the 
water.  This  vapour  is  knovvn  by  the  name  of  Oxjgrnatid 
Muriatic  Acid,  the  properties  of  which  have  been  explained 
before. 

In  this  cafe  the  refidue  in  the  retort  confifts  of  a portion  of 
acid  combined  with  the.  manganefe ; which  by  evaporation  af- 
fords a faline  mafs,  tJiat  attracts  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphcre. 

d'he  lluoric  acid  combined  with  manganefe  afl'ords  a fait  of 
a ver}'-  fparing  fulubility,  and  which  this  acid  dillblves  but  little 
of : but  by  decompofing  the  fulphate,  the  citrate,  or  the  muri- 
ate of  manganefe,  by  means  of  the  ftuate  of  ammoniac,  a fluatc 
of  manganefe  is  j)rccij)itated ; and  the  fame  phenomenon  is  ex- 
hibited with  the  phol'iihoric  acid.  The  acetous  acid  has  but 
a weak  action  upon  this  fubftance.  It  it  be  digefted  ujion  the 
oxide  of  manganefe,  it  acipures  the  property  of  dillblviiig  cop- 
per, and  forms  the  beautiful  acetate  ot  copper,  or  cryjiah  of 
yeiius ; but  the  fame  acid,  digefted  on  copiicr,  forms  verdigris, 
or  fimply  corrodes  the  metal.  This  circumltance  lluws  ihat 
the  acetous  acid  becomes  charged  with  oxigenous  gas,  by  the 
aftiftance  of  which  it  i.s  enabled  to  diftblvc  the  coj^per. 
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^y' the  oxalic'  acid  not ' only  manganefe,  but  alfo  the  black 
yxide  ot  mauganele  is  dillblved,  and  the  laturat^d  folution  de- 
j^pofits  a white  powder  if  there  be  not  an  excefs  of  acid'.  This 
r ihlt  is  blackened  by  the  fire,  but  eafily  refumes  the  milky  co- 
lour in  the  fame  acid.  The  oxalic  acid  precipitates  it  in  the 
form  of  fmall  crvdialline  grains,  when  poured  into  folutions 
made  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acids.  The  acidu- 
I0U.S  tartrite  of  pot-afli  difiblves  the  black  oxide,  even  in  the 
cold;  and  the  tartrite  of  pot-afli  added  to  any  Icdution  what- 
ever of  manganefe,  throws  down  a precipitate  which  is  a real 
tartrite  of  manganefe.  Both  manganefe  and  the  black  oxide 
arc  attacked  by  the  carbonic  acid ; and  the  folution  becomes  co- 
yered  in  the  open  air  with  a pellicle,  which  confifts  of  the  man- 
ganefe that  is  feparated  and  oxidated ; and  which  is  white  when 
dcllitute  of  iron. 

Mr.  Si  heele  has  obferved,  that  v.rhen  the  muriate  of  ammo- 
niac is-diftilled  with  this  oxide  of  manganefe,  an  elaftic  ilukl  is 
difengaged,  which  is  one  ot  the  principles  of  ammoniac;  and 
Mr.  Berthollet  has  Ihewn  that,  when  ammoniac  is  difengaged 
by  a met.allic  oxide,  a portion  of  it  is  decompofed.  The  oxi- 
geneof  the  oxide  unites  to  the  hydrogenous  gas  of  the  alkali  to 
form  water,  and  the  nitrogene  gas  is  fet  at  lilierty.  Eight  parts 
of  oxidated  manganefe  take  up,  by  a gentle  heat,  in  a glafs  re- 
■tort,  three  parts  of  fulphur,  and  produce  a greenifli  yellow  co- 
loured mafs,  which  acids  attack  with  an  effcr\  efoence  and  he- 
p'atic  fmell.  Manganefe  itfelf  does  not  appear  to  combine,  with 
fulphur.  In  order  to  feparatc  iron  from  manganefe,  thi;  alloy 
muft  be  dillblved  in  the  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dr)’nefs. 
The  refidue  muft  then  be  llrongly  calcined,  and  digefted  with 
weak  nitric  acid,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  fugar.  In  this  cafe 
the  acid  takes  up  the  manganefe,  which  may  be  precipitated  by 
the  carbonate  of  pot-afli.  The  alloy  may  alfo  be  put  into  a fo- 
lution of  the  fulphate  of  iron;  in  which  cafe  the  acid  abandons 
the  iron  in  order  to  unite  with  the  manganefe.  The  iron 
having  lefs  aifinity  with  the  acid  than  the  manganefe,  may 
likewife  be  precipitated  by  a few  drops  of  alkali. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  Lead. 

This  is  the  foftefl,  the  leaft  tenacious,  the  leaft  fonorous,  and 
the  leaft  elaftic,  of  all  the  metals.  It  has  a dark  white  colour  in- 
clining a little  tobluc.  It tai'nifhes  when  expofedto  the  air;  and 
is  fufed  by  a gentle  heat.  Lead  is  found  in  various  ftates  of  ore. 

If  lead  be  kept  for  fome  time  in  fufioii,  it  becomes  covered 
with  a grey  oxide ; which,  when  expofed  to  a more  violent  heat 
than  is  capable  of  keejiing  it  ignited,  aftiimcs  a deep  yellow  co- 
lour, in  which  ftate  it  is  called  MaJJlcot.  This  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  red  oxide,  or  minium,  by  the  following  proccls  : 
Lead  on  being  cunverted  into  majicut,  is  thrown  out  and  cooled 
by  jiuuring  water  upon  it ; it  Ls  then  carried  to  the  mill,  and 
ground  into  very  fine  powder,  which  is  waihed  in  water.  'I'he 
particles  of  lead  which  could  not  be  pulverized  in  the  mill,  re- 
main in  the  vell'el  where  the  wafliiug  is  performed.  I’liis  oxide 
of  lead  i.s  then  fjiread  out  upon  the  hearth  of  tlie  furnace  in  which  it 
is  calcined.  Lines  are  drawn  on  its  lurface^  and  it  is  llirred  fre- 
quently to  prevent  its  clotlifig  together,  and  the  fire  i.s  al'lerwurds 
kept  up  for  forty-eight  hours.  When  the  minium  is  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  it  is  jnit  into  large  iieves  of  wood,  and  patfed 
through  very  fine  net  work,  or  cloth  of  iron  wire,  placed  over 
the  calks  that  aredefiined  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Geoftroy  fuppufed  that,  in  order  to  form  minium,  no 
greater  heat  was  retjuired  than  one  hundred  .nul  twenty  de- 
grees of  Reaumur’s  thermometer.  This  heat  is  not  however 
luitable  to  works  on  a large  lealc ; a.s  in  thelc  the  roof  of  the 
furnace  is  kept  at  a red  heat.  By  calcination  the  lead  incrcafes 
in  weight  leu  poumls  in  every  hundred. 

When  urged  by  a ftronger  heat,  thefe  oxides  arc  converted 
iuto  a yellow  glafs,  fo  vciy  fufible,  that  it  pcncriales  and  de- 
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ftroys  thabeft  crucibles.  It  is  ufed  in  glafs-houfes,  on  account 
of  its  fufibility,  not  only  to  aflift  the  fufion,  but  likewife  to 
render  the  glafs  fofter,  more  ponderous,  of  a more  unftuous 
feel,  and  more  fufceptible  of  being  cut  and  polifhed ; and  on 
thele  accounts  it  is  made  a part  of  the  compofition  of  flint  and 
cryftal  glafs. 

If  the  oxides  of  lead  be  diftilled  without  addition,  they  afford 
oxigenous  gas  by  a violent  heat.  Dr.  Prieftley  even  procured  it 
from  minium,  part  of  which  was  converted  into  globules  of 
metal.  If  thefe  oxides  be  fufed  with  coaly  matter,  thd  metal 
becomes  revived.  When  the  fulphuric  acid  is  boiled  upon  lead 
it  affords  much  fulphnreous  acid ; and  an  oxide  is  formed,  which 
arifes  from  a combination  of  the  oxigene  of  the  acid  with  the 
lead.  But  fiill  a portion  of  the  lead  is  diffolved ; for  if  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water  be  poured  on  the  refidue,  a very  cauftic  fait 
is  obtained  by  evaporation,  in  tetrahedral  pril'ms,  foluble  in 
eighteen  times  their  weight  of  water.  This  fulphate  can  bo 
decompofed  both  by  fire,  lime  and  the  alkalis.  If  veiy  hot  ful- 
phureous  acid  be  poured  into  a leaden  vetlel,  it  inttantly  corrodes 
and  deftroys  it. 

If  the  nitric  acid  be  concentrated,  it  is  readily  decompofed  upon 
lead,  and  converts  it  into  a white  oxide;  but  if  the  acid  be 
v/cak  it  dilTolves  the  metal,  and  forms  cryftals  of  an  opakc 
white,  in  the  form  of  I'egments  of  a three-fided  prifm.  In 
the  fire  this  fait  decrepitates,  and  is  fufed  with  a yellowifli 
flame Upon  ignited  coals.  The  oxide  of  lead  becomes  yellow, 
and  is  reduced  into  globules  of  metal.  The  fui)huric  acid  takes 
lead  from  the  nitric  acid. 

The  muriatic  acid,  when  alTifted  by  heat,  oxidates  lead,  and 
dilTolves  a portion  of  it.  The  fait  produced  in  this  cafe  errf- 
tallize.”  in  ftriated  hexahedral  prit'ms.  It  is  llightly  deliquef- 
cent,  and  both  lime  and  the  alkalis  decomjiofe  it.  Jf  the  Tame 
acid  be  poured  on  litharge  it  decompofes  it  inftantly,  and  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  heat  is  produced.  The  folution  affords  fine 
oftahedml  cryftals,  of  an  opake  white  colour,  a ftyptic  tafte, 
and  which  are  very  heavy. 

If  thrown  on  coals  this  fait  decrepitates  ; and  when  the  fire  is 
incrcafed,  its  water  of  ciyftallization  is  forced  off,  and  it  becomes 
converted  into  a mafs  of  a beautiful  yellow  colour.  Three  parts 
of  water,  at  fixty-fix  degrees  of  temperature,  ditl'olve  one  part  of 
this  fait ; and  boiling  water  more  than  its  own  weight.  The 
pure  alkalis  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  a magma.  The  affi- 
nity of  the  muriatic  acid  with  the  oxide  of  lead  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  is  callable  of  decompofing  all  its  combinations.  Both 
minium  and  litharge  decompofe  the  muriate  of  ammoniac,  and, 
when  triturated  with  marine  I'alt,  Icjiarate  the  ftxla.  \\'hen  the 
muriates  of  lead  are  calcined  or  fufed  they  aftbrd  a pigment 
which  is  of  a beautiful  yellow  colour. 

I/cad  is  corroded  by  the  acetous  acid,  and  a white  oxide  is 
produced,  \yhich  is  known  by  the  name  of  IFbitc  Lead.  In 
order  to  prepar  Lead,  the  metal  i.s  melted,  and  call  into 

plates  about,  half  a line  in  thick'nd's,  four  or  five  inches  wide, 
and  two  feet  long.  Thel'e  arc.  rolled  up  in  a fpiral  form,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  the  revolutions  remain  at  the  diftance  of 
half  an  inch  from  each  other.  I'liey  are  then  placed  in  pots, 
upon  three  points,  which  project  tVpm  the  infidc  at  about  one 
third  of  the  height.  Malt  vinegar  is  poured  iuto  tliele  pots  to 
the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  load,  and  they  arc  buried  in 
dung  beneath  llieds.  A great  mimbcf  of  tilde  are  dilpofed  I'e- 
fide  each  other,  and  fevend  firata  are  formed.  Care  is  taken  t# 
cover  each  jiot  with  a [date  of  lead  and  buanl.s.  At  the  ex- 
})ir:ition  of  a numl.b  or  fix  weck.s  they  are  taken  out,  and  the 
IV'bitc  Lead  is  Icpanted.  Thi.s  white  oxide  is  then  ground  in 
mills,  and  afterwards  put  into  a vat,  lioin  which  it  is  taken  out 
to  dry.  I'he  di  ving  is  pcrfornied  in  the  fliade,  becaufe  the  lim 
impairs  the  colour.  For  this  juii'pofe.  it  is  put  into  fmall  coni- 
cal ear4.hcn  pots,  and  carefully  dried  and  wrapped  up  for  ufc. 
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The  difference  between  cemre  and  white  lead,  confife  in  the 
quantity  of  chalk  that  is  mixed  with  the  former.  All  Ihe 
oxides  of  lead  are  foluble  in  vinegar  ^ and  the  folution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead  when  duly  concentrated,  cryflullizes  in  efUoref- 
cent  tetrahedral  prifms,  and  forms  the  Salt  of  Saturn,  or  Sugar 
cf  Lead.  The  cauftic  alkalis  alfo  difl'ol  ve  the  oxides  of  lead,  and 
the  metal  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acids.  But  if 
the  alkaline  folution  be  concentrated,  the  lead  re-appears  nearly 
in  the  metallic  form,  and  the  alkali  is  found  to  have  acquired  a 
faint  peculiar  tafte. 

In  refpeft  to  metallic  fubflanccs,  neither  nickel,  manganefe, 
cobalt,  nor  zinc,  can  be  made  to  combine  with  lead  by  fufion  j 
but  antimony  forms  with  it  a brittle  mixture  with  fmall  bril- 
liant facets,  in  colour  and  texture  refembling  iron  or  ft  eel,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  in  which  the  principles  of  the  mixture 
are  combined  together  ; the  fpecitic  gravity  of  this  compound 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  two  metallic  fubllances  when  taken 
fqiarately.  Lead  unites  with  bifmuth,  and  forms  by  this  com- 
bination a mixed  metal  of  a tine  clofe  grain,  and  very  brittle. 
Mercury  difl'olves.  lead  with  the  greatcli  facility.  This  amal- 
gam is  formed  ly  pouring  hot  mercury  into  melted  lead.  It 
is  white  and  fparkling,  and  after  a certain  length  of  time  be- 
comes folid  : when  triturated  with  an  amalgam  of  bifmuth,  it 
becomes  as  fluid  as  running  mercury.  It  is  deferving  of  no- 
tice, l:hat  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  takes  place  in  the 
union  of  three  metallic  fubftances  which  are  very'^  fufible,  very 
ponderous,  and  more  or  lefs  volatile.  This  metal  combines 
readily  with  tin  by  fufion.  Two  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  con- 
flitute  a mixture  more  fufible  than  either  of  the  two  metals  when 
feparate,  and  form  the  folder  ufed  by  plumbers  ; and  eight  parts 
of  bifmuth,  five  of  lead,  aud  three  of  tin,  conllitute  a mixture 
which  is  fo  fufible,  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  fuflicient  to 
melt  it. 

Lead  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  oxide  enters  Into  the 
^Kimpofition  of  glafles,  cryltals,  and  enamels  3 and  pofl'elfes  the 
advantage  of  facilitating  the  fufion  of  the  glafs,  giving  it  an 
un£Iuous  feel,  and  a degree  of  foftnefs,  which  renders  it  cajia- 
ble  of  being  cut  and  polilhed.  Cerufe  and  white  lead  are  much 
ufed  by  painters  ; and  thefe  oxides  poiTefs  the  fingular  advan- 
tage of  not  being  perceptibly  altered  by  their  mixture  with  oil ; 
and  form,  by  their  whitenefs  and  body,  a bafis  or  receiver,  which 
is  very  fuitable  for  a variety  of  colours.  I/ilharge  is  alfo  em- 
ployed in  fome  manufactories  to  decompofe  fea-falt  j and  the 
muriate  of  lead  which  is  conflituted  in  this  way,  forms  by  fufion 
a fuperb  yellow,  very  much  ufed  in  varnifli  colours. 

The  oxides  of  lead  are  alfo  frequently  employed  to  harden 
oils,  or  to  render  them  more  drydng.  In  thefe  cafes  the  oxigene 
of  the  oxide  combines  with  the  oil,  and  caufes  it  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  refins. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Tin. 

This  is  a metal  of  a whitifli  yellow  colour,  footer,  lefs  elaftic, 
and  lefs  fonorous,  than  any  other  metal  except  lead.  It  is  allb 
very  flexible,  and. produces  a crackling  noife  when  bended  ; a 
property  that  no  other  metal  but  zinc  pofl'cfles,  and  even  in  that 
it  is  much  lefs  remarkable.  ' 

Tin  is  very  foft,  and  the  lighted  of  any  of  the  entire  metals. 
It  is  very  ductile  under  the  hammer,  and  its  tenacity  is  fuch, 
that  a wire  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of 
fupporting  forty-nine  pounds  eight  ounces  without  breaking. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  tin  enter  into  fufion  with  confidera- 
ble  facility,  as  it  is  the  moft  fufible  of  the  metals.  If  it  be 
kept  in  fufion  for  a little  time,  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  air, 
the  furface  becomes  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a grey  pellicle  ; 
and  if  this  firfl:  covering  be  taken  off,  the  tin  appears  with  all 
its  brilliancy  ; but  it  foon  becomes  dull,  and  is  again  oxidated. 

calcination  this  metal  gains  one-tenth  of  its  weight.  If  the 
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oxide  be  white,  it  is  called  y>utty.  ThU  putty  Is  ufed  to  pofifb 
hard  b^ies,  and  to  render  glafs  opake,  which  converts  it  int» 
enamel.  Geofffoy  has  obferved  that  tin  takes  fire  by  a vi,  1 -nr 
heat,  and  that  a white  oxide  is  fubllmed,  while  part  of  the  me"al 
IS  converted  into  a glafs  of  an  hyacinthine  colour.  If  this  metal 
be  kept  in  fufion  in  a lined  crucible,  and  the  furface  covered  with 
a quantity  of  charcoal  to  prevent  its  calcination,  it  becomes 
udntcr,  more  fonorous,  and  harder,  provided  the  fire  be  kept  nn 
for  eight  hours  or  more.  Tin,  as  well  as  fome  other  metals 
acquire  a brilliancy  not  ufually  pofleffed,  by  pourin<r  them  out 
at  the  moment  before  they  would  congeal  in  the  crucfble  This 
management  guards  them  from  the  oxidation  they  futTer  in 
cooling,  when  they  are  poured  out  too  hot.  It  tin  bedillllkd  in 
clofe  vellels,  it  aflords  a white  fublirnatein  the  neck  of  the  reto>-t 
_ Acids  aft  upon  tin  varioutly,  according  to  the  degree  of  pu- 
rity of  the  metal.  Common  fulphuric  add  ditfolves°tiii  by  the 
afliflance  of  heat ; but  part  of  the  acid  is  decompofed,  and  flies 
off  In  the  form  of  very  penetrating  fulphureous  acid.  Water 
alone  precipitates  this  oxidated  metal.  The  fulphuric  acid  dif- 
folves  the  oxide  of  tin  with  much  greater  facility.  The  nitric 
acid  feizes  this  metal  with  great  avidity;  and  the'decompofition 
of  the  tolvent  is  fo  fpeedy,  that  the  metal  is  feen  to  be  precipi- 
tated almofl  inftantly  in  the  form  of  a white  oxide.  If  this  acid 
be  loaded  with  all  the  tin  it  is  capable  of  calcinino-,  and  the 
oxide  be  waflied  with  a ccnfiderablc  quantity  of  diltflled  water^ 
a fait  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  which  detonates  alone 
in  a crucible  well  heated,  and  which  burns  with  a white  ami 
thick  flame,  like  that  of  phofphonis.  If  the  nitrate  of  tin  be 
diftilled  in  a retort,  it  fwells  up,  boils,  and  fills  the  receiver  with 
a white  and  thick  vapour,  that  fmclls  1 ke  the  nitric  acid.  The 
muriatic  acid  diliblves  tin  both  when  hot  and  cold;  and  durino- 
the  eftervefcence,  a very  fetid  gas  is  difengaged.  The  folution 
is  yellowifli,  and  affords  needle-form  cr)-ftals  by  evaporation, 
which  attraft  the  humidity  of  the  air.  Mr.  Baume,  who  has 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  preparing  this  muriate  of  tin  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  differs  according  to  the  Hate  of  the  acid  employed. 

Mr.  Monnet  has  oblained,  by  the  diftillation  of  a muriate 
of  tin,  a fat  matter,  a true  butter  of  tin,  and  a liquor  which  has 
a rcfemblance  to  that  of  Lihavius.  Tin  is  readily  dillblved  by 
the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid ; and  the  fait  which  it  produces 
poifelfes  all  the  characters  of  the  ordinary  muriate. 

The  liquor,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  fming  liquor 
of  Libavius,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Chaptal  to  be  a muriate  of  tin 
in  which  the  acid  is  in  the  Itate  of  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid! 
To  make  this  preparation,  tin  is  amalgamated  with  one-fifth  of 
mercury;  and  this  amalgam  in  powder  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  corrofive  fublimate.  The  whole  is  then  introduced 
into  a retort,  that  has  a receiver  fitted  to  it,  and  the  diflillation 
is  begun  by  a gentle  heat.  An  infipid  liquor  palles  over  firll, 
which  is  followed  by  a fudden  eruption  of  white  vapours,  which  ' 
condenfe  into  a tranfparent  liquor  that  emits  a confiderablc 
quantity  of  vapours  by  mere  expofure  to  the  air.  The  refidue 
in  the  retort,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Mr.  llouelle,  junior, 
confifts  of  a flight  lining  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  con- 
tains a fmall  portion  of  the  fuming  liquor,  fome  muriate  of  tin, 
muriate  of  mercury,  and  running  mercury'.  The  bottom  of  the 
vefl'el  contains  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercur}' ; above  which 
lies  a muriate  of  tin  of  a grey  white  colour,  folid  and  comjiaCI,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  volatilized  by  an  intenfc  heat.  Tin 
is  dillblved  with  rapidity  by  the  nitro-muriatic  acid;  a violent 
heat  is  excited;  and  when  the  very  concentrated  acid  has  dif- 
folved  too  much  of  the  metal,  it  happens  that  a magma  is  pro- 
duced refembling  pitch. 

This  rnctal  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  vegetable  acids ; and  it  has 
been  fliewn  by  Margralf,  that  vinegar  corrodes  it  by  a gentle 
heat. 

Aurum  Mufvum,  or  Mofaic  Gold,  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
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tlon  of  tin  with  fulphur.  The  procefs  defcribed  by  the  Marquis 
de  Bullion  is  probably  the  moft  convenient  for  this  preparation ; 
it  confifts  in  forming  an  amalgam  of  eight  ounces  of  tin  and 
the  fame  weight  of  mercury.  For  this  purpofe,  a copper  mortar 
U heated,  and  mercury  poured  into  it ; and  when  it  has  acquired 
a certain  degree  of  heat,  the  melted  tin  is  poured  in,  and  the 
mixture 'agitated  and  triturated  till  cold.  Six  ounces  of  ful- 
phur,  and  four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  are  then  mixed  ; and 
the  whole  put  into  a matrafs,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  a fand- 
bath,  and  heated  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  caufe  a faint  ignition  in 
the  bottom  of  the  matrafs.  The  fire  mult  be  kept  up  for  three 
hours.  The  aurum  mufivum  obtained  in  this  way  is  generally 
beautiful ; but  if,  inftead  of  placing  the  matrafs  on  the  fand,  it 
be  immediately  expofed  upon  the  coals,  and  ftrongly  and  fud- 
denly  heated,  the  mixture  will  take  fire,  and  a fublimate  will  be 
formed  in  the  neck  of  the  velfel,  which  confifts  of  the  molt  beau- 
tiful aurum  mufivum.  In  ftrittnefs,  however,  neither  mercury 
nor  fal  ammoniac  is  ueceflary  to  the  produHion  of  aurum  niu- 
fivum.  For  if  eight  ounces  of  tin  diilblved  in  the  muriatic 
acid,  and  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  foda,  be  mixed  with 
four  ounces  of  fulphur,  a fine  aurum  mufivum  will  be  produced. 
This  aurum  mufivum  is  not,  however,  capable  of  increafing  the 
effebts  of  the  eleftrical  machine ; which  fhews  that  the  compo- 
lition  owes  its  virtue  in  that  refpeft  to  the  mercury  jt  contains, 
which  is  in  the  proportion  of  fix  to  one  in  the  firlt  procefs.  The 
chief  ufes  of  aurum  mufivum  are  thole  of  giving  a beautiful  co- 
lour to  bronze,  and  of  increafing  the  efledls  of  the  eledtrical  ma- 
chine by  being  rubbed  on  the  cufiiions.  Another  amalgam  has 
been  defcribed  by  Baron  Kienmayer,  which  is  compofed  of  two 
parts  of  mercury,  one  of  zinc,  and  one  of  tin  ; the  zinc  and  the 
tin  are  to  be  fufed,  and  mixed  together  with  the  mercury  j and 
the  mixture  agitited  in  a wooden  box,  rubbed  internally  with 
chalk.  I'he  mafs  is  then  to  be  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and 
employed  in  that  ftate,  or  mixed  witli  gre^ife.  The  effedl  of 
this  amalgam  in  increafing  the  power  of  eledlrical  machines  is 
very  great. 

Tin  when  alloyed  with  copper  forms  bronze,  or  bell-metal; 
and  feven  parts  of  bifmuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin,  con- 
llitute  an  alloy  that  liquefies  in  boiling  water. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  Iron. 

This  Is  a metal  of  a white  livid  colour  inclining  to  grey.  In 
lightnefs  it  is  the  next  to  tin.  A cubic  foot  of  forged  iron 
weighs  five  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds ; and  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  it  is  7.2070.  This  metal  is  very  hard,  fufceptible  of 
a fine  polilh,  and  difficult  of  fufion.  It  is  cajiable  of  being 
drawn  into  a fine  wire,  that  can  fupport  a confiderable  w'eight. 
Iron  exifts  in  ditierent  ftates,  and  is  very  generally  difi'ufed  in 
nature.  Though  very  hard  and  refraftory,  iron  is  eafily  oxidated. 
When  a bar  of  iron  is  heated  for  a long  time  in  the  forge  fur- 
nace, it  becomes  oxidated  at  its  furface,  and  the  coatings  of  metal 
which  have  paffed  to  the  ftate  of  an  oxide,  ai'e  feparated  from 
the  mafs  in  the  form  of  fcales.  When  this  metal  is  fo  altered 
that  it  is  no  longer  attrafted  by  the  magnet,  it  forms  an  oxide 
of  a reddifli  brown  colour,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Brown  Oxide  of  Iron,  or  AJlringcnt  Saffron  of  Mars,  But 
the  colour  of  this  oxide  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  oxida- 
tion. It  is  yellow,  of  a poppy-colour,  er  red,  and  is  reduced  wdth 
facility  into  a black  powder  on  being  heated  with  coaly  fub- 
ftances. 

By  the  combined  a£lIon  of  air  and  water  a martial  oxide  is 
ronftituted,  which  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  ylperiti-vc 
Saffron  of  Mars.  It  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  oxige- 
nous  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas  with  the  iron.  Iron  on  being  ex- 
[K)fed  to  a humid  atmol'phcre  is  alfo  foon  caufed  to  rull,  in  which 
cafe  it  paffies  to  the  ftate  of  aperitive  faffron  of  Mars ; which 
preparation  is  a genuine  carbonate  ol  iron.  This  metal  is  like- 


wife  afted  upon  by  water.  For  if  iron  filings  be  put  into  this 
fluid,  and  be  frequently  agitated,  the  iron  becomes  divided, 
blackens  ; and  by  decanting  the  turbid  \vat;r,  a black  jiowder  is 
thrown  down,  which  is  called  Martial  A^tb:ops,  or  the  Black 
Oxide  of  Iron.  It  is  produced  by  a degree  of  oxidation  or  cal- 
cination, effefted  by  ihe  air  that  was  contained  in  the  water, 
and  ftill  farther  by  the  water  itlelt  being  decompofcrl.  Both 
the  fixed  and  volatile  alkalis,  in  the  fluid  ftate,  when  digefted 
upon  iron,  oxidate  a flight  portion,  which  finks  down  in  the 
form  of  an  cetbiops. 

Iron  is  ailed  upon  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  by  all  the  acids. 

If  the  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  be  boiled  upon  this  metal, 
it  is  decompofed,  and  the  mixture,  on  being  diftilled  to  drynefs, 
leaves  in  the  retort  fubliincd  fulphur,  and  a white  mafs,  partly 
foluble  in  water,  but  incapable  of  being  cryftallized. 

If  diluted  fulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon  iron,  a confiderable 
eft'ervefcence  takes  place  from  the  difengagement  of  hydrogenous 
gas.  In  this  cafe  the  water  is  decomjjofed,  and  its  oxigene  is 
employed  to  calcine  the  metal,  while  the  hydrogene  is  difen- 
gaged ; the  acid  therefore  a£ts  upon  and  dillblves  the  metal 
without  being  decompofed.  If  this  folution  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  it  affords  the  fulphate  of  iron. 

If  the  nitric  acid  be  thrown  upon  iron  it  ^ decompofed  ra- 
pidly, and  the  folution  is  of  a red  brown  colour,  which  after 
fome  time  fufl'ers  the  oxide  of  iron  to  fall  down.  If  new  iron, 
be  put  into  this  folution,  the  acid  feizes  it,  and  the  oxide  which 
it  previoufty  held  in  folution  is  let  fall.  But  if  the  folutions  be 
concentrated,  martial  ochre  of  a red  brown  colour  is  precipi- 
tated; and  the  concentration,  on  being  carried  ftill  farther,  pro- 
duces a reddifh  jelly,  partially  I'oluble  in  water. 

This  metal,  when  precipitated  from  its  folution  by  the  car- 
bonate of  pot-afh,  is  eafily  dill'olved  by  the  fuperabundant  alkali, 
and  conftitutes  Stahl's  martial  alkaline  tiuBure. 

It  has  been  propofed  by  fome  chemifts  to  preciiiitate  the  Iron 
by  the  cauftic  alkali ; and  Mr,  Fourcroy  has  ll.ewn  that  the 
great  difference  obferved  in  the  martial  preci})itates  depends  ei- 
ther on  the  nature  of  the  acid,  the  manner  of  operating  at  the 
time  of  making  the  precipitates,  or  the  quality  of  the  precipi- 
tant employed. 

Iron  is  attacked  with  vehemence  by  the  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
and  hydrogenous  gas  is  difengaged,  which  proceeds  from  the- 
decompofition  of  the  water.  If  the  folution  be  concentrated, 
and  left  to  cool  when  of  the  thickncls  of  fyrup,  a magma  is 
formed,  and  thin,  flattened,  very  deliquefeent  cryftals  are  per- 
ceived. Very  fingular  phenomena  were  obferved  by  the  Duke 
D’Ayen  on  diftilling  the  muriate  of  iron  in  a retort.  The  firfc 
produ6l  was  an  acid  phlegm  at  a ftronger  heat,  a non-deliquef- 
cent  muriate  of  in)n  fublimtd,  at  the  fame  time  that  very  trauf- 
parent  cryftals'  role  to  the  roof  of  the  retort,  in  the  form  of  the 
blades  of  razors,  which  decompofed  the  light  In  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  bell  prlfms.  At  the  bottom  of  the  retort  there  re- 
mained a ftyptic  deliquefeent  fait,  of  a brilliant  colour,  and  a, 
foliated  appearance,  which  exactly  refembled  the  large  plated 
talc,  called  Mufovy  Glafs.  This  lall  fait,  on  being  expofed  to- 
a violent  heat,  aft'orded  a fublimate  more  extraordinary  than  the 
former  prodiutls.  It  was  an  opakc  lubftancc,  truly  metallic, 
which  exhibited  fctSIions  of  hexahedral  prifms,  polilhed  like  ftech; 
and  was  in  reality  iron  reduced  and  lublimcd. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  iron  is  capable  of  being  preci- 
pitated from  its  folutions  by  vegetable  -.iltringent  fubftunce.s 
and  that  the  black  d)'cs,  and  the  fabrication  of  ink,  depended 
upon  this  circumftancc. 

It  is,  however,  but  lately  that  an  acid  has  been  fticwn  to  exift 
in  thefe  fubllanccs,.  which  combines  with  the  iron,  and  which 
may  be  obtained  from  allringent  vegetables,  either  by  fimple 
dillillation,  or  mere  digeftion  in  cold  water.  The  Ibllowing  is  ;\ 
very  convenient  proeds  for  this  purpofe;  Infufe  one  pound  of 
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pev/fL'r  of  nut-galls  in  two  pints  and  rather  more  than  a half 
ot  ' pure  water,  then  leave  the  mixture  for  three  or  feur  days, 
iVeijuenlly  lhaking  it.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  leave  it  in  a vcllitl 
fim ply  covered  with  blotting  paper.  The  fluid  loon  becomes 
covered  with  a thick  pellicle  of  nior\ldinel's,  and  a precipitate 
falls  down  in  j)roporcif)n  as  the  infufion  evajwrates.  If  thefe 
precipitates  be  collefted,  and  diflblved  in  boiling  water,  they 
form  a li<pnd  of  a brownifli  yellow  colour,  which,  on  being 
evaporated  by  a gentle  heat,  denofits  a precipitate  refembling 
fine  land,  .and  having  Itar-like  cryllals.  This  fait  is  grey,  and 
cannot  even  by  repeated  iblution  and  cryftallization  be  obtained 
of  a white  colortr. 

It  is  an  acid,  that  eftervefce.s  with  chalk,  and  which  reddens 
•the  infufion  of  Lurnlble.  Half  an  ounce  of  this  fait  is  capable 
of  being  dillolved  in  one  ounce  and  a half  of  boiling  water,  or 
in  twelve  ounces  of  water  which  is  cold. 

Spirit  of  v/ine  when  boiling  dilfolves  its  own  weight  of  this 
acid,  but  when  cold  it  only  dilfolves  one-fourth.  In  the  fire  this 
fait  is  inBammable,  and  it  melts  and  leaves  a coal  of  difficult 
incineration.  If  this  .acid  be  dillilled  in  a retort,  it  becomes  at 
lirfi  fluid,  afterwards  gives  out  an  acid  jihlegm,  but  no  oil ; 
and,  towards  the  end,  a white  fublimate  arifes,  which  attaches 
itfclf  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  remains  fluid  as  long  as  it 
is  hot,  but  ciq  ftallizes  on  cooling.  A great  deal  of  coal  is  found 
in  the  retort. 

In  tafte  and  fmell  this  fublimate  nearly  refembles  the 
acid  of  benzoin.  It  is  as  foluble  in  water  as  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  precipitates  metallic  folutions  with  their  diffe- 
rent colours,  and  iron  black.  If  the  folution  of  the  fait  of 
the  nut-galls  be  poured  into  a folution  of  gold,  it  renders  it 
of  a dark  green  ; and  throws  down  a brown  powder,  which  is 
revived  gold.  The  folution  of  filver  becomes  brown  j and  at 
length  lets  fall  a grey  pOwder,  which  is  revived  fdver.  The  fo- 
lution of  mercui-y  affords  a precipitate  of  a yellow  orange  co- 
lour; and  the  folution  of  copper  yields  a brown  precipitate.  The 
f olution  of  iron  becomes  black  ; and  the  folution  of  the  acetite 
of  lead  depofits  a white  precipitate.  This  falKhas  been  found 
to  be  converted  into  the  oxalic  acid,  on  the  nitric  acid  being 
diftilled  from  it. 

Ink  has  therefore  for  its  bafis  a folution  of  iron  In  the  gallic 
acid.  See  Ikk. 

Iron  is  llkewife  diflblved  with  facility  by  the  vegetable  acid ; 
and  it  is  this  acid  which  holds  the  metal  ful'pended  in  vegetables. 
It  may  be  precipitated  from  wine  by  means  of  alkalis  in  the 
form  of  ajthiops.  The  acidulous  tartrite  of  pot-afli,  or.crcam 
of  tartar,  alfo  dilfolves  iron  ; and  the  different  degrees  of  con- 
centration of  this  folution  form  different  preparations,  as  the 
foluble  inart  'ial  tartar,  &c. 

If  iron  be  diflblved  in  the  oxalic  acid,  the  folution  affords 
prifmatic  cryftals  of  a greenifh  yellow  colour,  and  of  a talte 
fome-what  aftringent,  foluble  in  water,  and  which  effervefee  with 
heat.  When  iron  is  dilfolved  in  the  pruflic  acid,  it  conftitutes 
rrvjftan  Blue,  or  the  prulliate  of  iron.  The  difeovery  of  this 
preparation  originated  in  a curious  miftake.  A Prulfian  che- 
mifl,  of  the  name  of  Diefl)ach,  anxious  to  precipitate  a decoftion 
of  cochineal  by  fixed  alkali,  procured  from  a perfon,  named 
L’.ppel,  an  alkali  on  which  animal  oil  had  been  frequently  dif- 
tiilcd.  Thcdecoblion  of  the  cochineal  being  impregnated  with 
the  fnlphatc  of  iron,  the  fluid  on  adding  the  alkali  inllantly  af- 
forded a beautiful  blue.  The  PruJJuin  Blue  was  firll  announced 
at  Berlin  about  the  ye<ir  1710,  but  no  account  of  any  jjrocefs 
was  given  ; this  was  fupplied  In  1724  by  Woodward,  and  in- 
ferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfarfions. 

In  order  to  prepare  Prujfian  Blue,  four  ounces  of  alkali  are 
mixed  with  the  fame  weight  of  dried  bullock’s  blood,  and  the 
materials  exjiofed  in  a crucible,  which  is  covered  in  order  to 
ftille  the  flame ; the  fire  is  kept  up  until  the  compofition  be 


converted  into  a red-hot  coal.  This  carbonc  or  charcoal 
thrown  into  water,  and  the  fluid  afterwards  filtered,  and  con- 
centrated, by  mean.s  of  evaporation.  This  liquor  is  denominated 
the  Pblogijlicated  Alkali.  Two  ounces  of  the  fulphate  of  iron; 
and  fopr  ounce.s  of  the  fulphate  of  alumine,  are  then  to  be  dif- 
folyed  in  a pint  of  water.  The  two  folutions,  on  being  mixed, 
afford  a blueifli  depofition,  which  is  rendered  ftill  more  intenfo 
by  being  waffled  with  muriatic  acid. 

This  is  the  procefs  generally  ufed  in  the  laboratories  of  che- 
miffs,  but  in  works  in  the  large  way  a different  methcxl  is  pur- 
fued.  Equal  quantities  of  the  rafpings  of  horns,  clipping  of 
lldns,  or  other  animal  fubffances,  are  to  be  converted  into  char- 
coal. Ten  poimds  of  this  coal  are  then  mixed  with  thirty  pounds 
of  pot-afh,  and  the  mixture  is  calcined  In  an  iron  veflel.  After 
twelve  hours  ignition,  the  mixture  acquires  the  form  of  a foft 
pafte,  which  is  poured  out  into  velfels  of  water.  The  water  is 
then  filtered  ; and  the  folution  mixed  with  another,  confifting 
of  three  parts  of  alum,  and  one  of  fulphate  of  iron.  Prujftan 
Blue  has  alfo  been  made  by  Mr.  Chaptal,  by  calcining  and 
burning  in  the  fame  veflel  equal  parts  of  the  ffiavings  of^horn» 
and  tartar.  He  received  the  animal  oil  and  the  ammoniac,  af- 
forded by  the  calcination  of  thefe  fubffances,  in  large  calks,  that 
communicated  with  each  other,  and  formed  an  apparatus  in 
fome  degree  refembling  Woulfe’s.  Some  vegetable  fubffances 
when  treated  with  alkali  have  alfo  been  found  to  communicate 
to  it  the  property  of  precipitating  iron  of  a blue  colour. 

On  the  nature  of  this  preparation  much  unfatisfaflor}'-  rea- 
foning  has  been  employed ; I77-  Brown  and  Geoftroy  it  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  pblogijhu  of  iron  developed,  in  the  lixivium 
of  blood.  The  abbe  Menon  believed  that  the  colour  of  iron 
was  blue,  and  that  It  was  therefore  precipitated  in  its  natural 
colour  by  the  pblogifticatcd  alkali.  Thefe  fuppofitions  were  re- 
futed by  Mr.  Macquer,  who  has  confidered  Prujfian  Blue  as  iron 
fupei-faturated  with  phlogiffon.  He  has  Ihewn  that  the  blue  is 
not  foluble  in  any  degree  in  acids ; but  that  the  alkalis  are  capa- 
ble of  dilfolving  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Prujfian  Blue,  and 
of  becoming  faturated  with  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  no 
longer  capable  of  effervefeing. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  Mr.  Sage,  that  the  Iron  was  faturated 
with  the  phofphoric  acid;  and  Bergman  feems  to  have  fuf- 
pedled  the  exittence  of  fome  animal  acid.  But  Scheele  has  af- 
forded greater  certainty  than  any  other  chemift  on  this  fubjedl ; 
he  has  fliewn  that  the  lixivium  of  blood,  expofed  for  a certain 
time  to  the  air,  lofes  the  property  of  precipitating  iron  of  a blue 
colour;  this  circumffance  he  confiders  as  depending  on  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  atmofphere,  which  difengages  the  colouring 
part.  By  adding  a fmall  quantity  of  fulphate  of  iron  to  this 
lixivium,  it  is  no  longer  changed  in  confeepence  of  its  remain- 
ing in  the  carbonic  acid;  and  by  boiling  this  lixivium  upon  an 
oxide  of  iron,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  change  in  the  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  iron  has  the  property  of 
fixing  and  retaining  the  colouring  principle;  but  in  order  t» 
proiluce  this  eft'e6I  it  muff  not  be  in  the  ftate  of  an  oxide. 

When  Prujfian  Blue  is  managed  in  the  way  of  diffillation 
with  the  fulphuric  acid,  it  permits  a flifid  to  efcajie,  which  holds 
the  pruflic  acid  In  folution,  and  which  can  be  j)recipitated  ujion 
iron.  In  order  to  obtain  this  acid  in  a Itate  of  j)urity,  Scheele 
has  given  a procefs,  which  confiffs  in  putting  two  ounces  of  pul- 
veri'zcd  PruJJian  Blue  into  a glafs  cucurbit,  with  one  ounce  of  red 
precipitate,  and  fix  ounces  of  water.  This  mixture  is  to  be 
boiled  for  fome  minutes,  continually  ffirring  it.  It  then  aflumes 
a yellow  colour  inclining  to  green.  The  fluid  being  filtered, 
two  ounces  of  boiling  water  arc  to  be  thrown  on  the  refiduc. 
Ihis  liquor  is  a pmlliate  of  mercury,  which  cannot  be  decom- 
pofed  either  by  alkalis  or  acids.  I'he  folution  is  then  poured 
into  a bottle,  in  which  an  ounce  of  newly-made  filings  of  iron 
is  put : three  drachms  of  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  are  to  be 
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acHed,  and  the  whole  tigitated  (Irongly  for  feveral  mliuites. 
The  mixture  becomes  perfe6tly  black  by  the  reduftion  of  the 
mercur}’- ; the  liquor  lofes  its  mercurial  tafte,  and  exhibits  that 
qf  the  colouring  lixivium.  After  fuft'ering  it  to  ftancl  at  reft 
fi)r  a time,  it  is  decanted,  put  into  a retort,  and  diftilled  by 
a gentle  fire.  The  colouring  principle  pall'es  tirft,  becaufe  it  is 
more  volatile  than  water.  It  is  necelfary  to  finifh  the  operation 
as  foon  as  one  quart  of  the  liquor  has  puffed  over.  As  this 
produrt  contains  a fmall  quantity  of  fnlphuric  acid,  it  may  be 
cleared  of  it  by  re-diftil!ing  it  from  pulveriiied  chalk  by  a very 
gentle  fire.  The  pruffic  acid  then  comes  over  in  a ftate'  of  the 
greatcft  purity.  It  is  requifite  that  the  veftels  be  well  luted,  as 
the  acid  would  otherwife  efcape,  on  account  of  its  great  levity. 
It  is  alfo  advantageous  to  put  a fmall  quantity  of  water  into 
the  receivers,  to  abforb  the  acid  ; and  to  furround  them  with 
pounded  ice.  The  fmell  of  the  pruflic  acid  is  very  particular, 
but  not  unpleafant,  and  its  tafte  is  in  I'ome  degree  Iwcet.  This 
acid  does  not  redden  blue  paper,  but  it  renders  the  folutions  of 
foap  and  fulphure  of  alkali  turbid.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by 
ItIr.  Weftrumb,  that  the  pruffic  acid  is  the  fame  as  the  phof- 
phoric ; from  his  having  obtained  fidcnU  from  I’ruftian  blue, 
and  formed  animal  earth  by  mixing  the  lixivium  of  blood  with 
afolutionof  calcareous  earth.  Mr.  Eerthollet  has  furniftied  a 
variety  of  interelting  experiments  on  the  nature  of  this  acid 
and  its  combinations.  lie  has  fliewn  that  the  oxide  of  iron  is 
capable  of  exilting  in  two  different  ftates  in  combination  with 
the  pnftfic  acid.  If  the  oxide  predominates,  the  combination  is 
yelluwifti ; but  if  its  proportion  be  lefs,  the  produft  is  Prullian 
blue.  It  has  been  found  that  all  the  acids  are  capable  of  dif- 
folving  the  furplus  of  oxide  which  conlcitutes  the  difference 
between  thefe  two  ftates  of  combination. 

The  pruffiate  of  pot-afti  has  alfo  been  found  to  contain 
an  oxide  of  iron,  for  on  an  acid  being  poured  in,  this  oxide  is 
dilldlved,  and  precipitated  in  the  form  of  Pmffuin  blue,  by 
means  of  a double  affinity.  Eut  the  pruffiate  of  pot-afh  made 
by  a gentle  heat,  then  evaporated  to  dryuefs,  and  afterwards 
Te-diffblved,  and  filtered,  on  the  addition  of  acids,  no  longer 
affords  the  blue.  It  cryftallizes  in  fquare  plates  with  edges 
cut  llantways,  forming  oblahedrons,  the  two  oppofite  pyramids 
of  which  are  tnmeated.  This  folution  of  the  pnilliate  of  pot- 
alh,  if  it  be  expofed  to  the  folar  light  or  to  an  Intenl'e  heat,  on 
being  mixed  with  the  fulphuric  acid,  clepofits  Pruffian  blue. 
In  all  thefe  proceffes  the  pnilliate  of  alkali  may  be  entirely  de- 
compofed  ; for  the  pmlfiate  of  iron,  when  precipitated  by  the 
aftion  of  the  alkaline  pruffiate,  carries  down  with  ii  a re- 
-markable  proportion  of  alkali,  of  which  it  may  be  cleared  by 
repeated  waftiings,  which  contains  the  alkaline  pruffiate ; and 
the  lame  holds  good  with  refpeft  to  j)recipitations  by  the  pruf- 
fiates  of  lime  and  ammoniac.  The  pniffiate  of  mercury  is  found 
to  crvftallizc  in  tetrahedral  prifms,  terminating  in  quadrangu- 
lar pyramids,  the  planes  of  which  anfwer  to  the  angles  of  the 
^uilins.  In  its  metallic  ftate  iron  decompofes  the  pruffiate  of 
mercury,  and  deprives  it  both  of  its  oxigene  and  acid.  The 
oxide  of  mercury  both  (lecoini)ofes  the  pruffiate  of  iron,  and 
feizes  its  acid;  hut  the  prulfialc  of  mercury  only  fuffers  an  im- 
perfeft  dccomi)olition  by  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids. 
Thefe  acids  however  form  triple  falls  with  it.  The  precipi- 
tate of  the  nitrate  of  barytes  by  the  jtrnlli.:  acid  is  oviilemly 
not  the  compound  which  it  has  been  liippofed  to  be  by  Ecrg- 
man,  but  is  in  reality  a triple  fait. 

The  pruffic  acid  is  found  to  precipitate  almniiie  with  fa- 
cility fnnn  its  nitric  ffilnlion  : but  the  alumiac  notwithftanding 
affords  its  pruffic  acid  to  iron. 

If  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  he  . mixed  wilh  the.  pmffic 
acid,  it  is  .'tgain  changed  to  the  ftate  of  common  muri.aiic 
acid;  the  prullic  acid  alluming  a more  lively  linell,  and  be- 
orming  more  volatile,  is  deprived  ot  its  affinity  to  alkalis  and 
Voi„  II. 


lime  ; It  precipitates  iron  of  a green  ctffonr;  which  colour  be- 
comes blue  if  the  precipitate  be  expofed  to  light,  or  be  treated 
with  the  fulphureous  acid.  If  the  pruffic  acid  be  impregnated 
with  the  oxigenated  muriatic  odd,  and  expofed  to  light,  it 
acquires  the  linell  of  an  aromatic  oil,  and  is  culleded  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  in  the  form  of  an  uninffammable  oil,  which 
riles  in  vapour  by  a gentle  heat.  By  repeating  this  procels  it 
is  capable  of  being  intirely  decompofed ; in  which  cafe  the 
oil  becomes  concrete,  and  cryftals  are  formed  in  the  llnpe  of 
fmall  white  needles. 

In  this  operation  the  aeffi  appears  to  have  fuffered  a partial 
combnftion,  at  leaft  neither  light  nor  the  fulphureous  acid  are 
capable  of  reftoring  it  but  by  depriving  it  of  oxigene.  By 
mixing  the  oxigenated  pruffic  acid  with  lime  or  a fixed  alkali, 
it  becomes  wholly  decompolcd ; and  volatile  alkali  is  difen- 
gaged  ; and  if  the  alkali  employed  have  been  verv'  cauftic,  fuch 
for  inltance  as  the  alcohol  of  pot-affi,  it  is  rendered  effer- 
vefeent.  Scheelc’s  pruffic  acid  is  however  only  in  part  decoin- 
poled  by  this  procefs ; from  which  circumflance  Mr.  Berthollet 
has  been  led  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  compofed  of  hydrogene,  ni- 
trogene,  and  carbone.  Thefe  experiments  do  not  however 
prove  that  oxigene  exifts  in  this  acid;  as  the  water  affords  that 
which  enters  into  the  carbonic  acid,  and  which  is  produced  b/ 
the  diftillation  of  the  pmffic  acid.  Prulfian  blue  takes  fire 
more  eafily  than  fulphur,  and  detonates  ftrongly  with  the  oxi  - 
genated  muriate  of  pot-affi.  The  pniifiate  of  mercury  de- 
tonates ftill  mure  ftrongly  with  the  nitrate  of  mcrcurv'.  The 
gas  that  is  produced  by  thefe  detonations  has  not  yet  been  col- 
le<5ted.  The  pruffic  acid,  combined  with  alkali  and  the  oxide 
of  iron,  cannot  be  feparated  by  any  acid  without  the  interven- 
tion of  heat  or  light ; and  when  it  is  difengaged,  it  is  no  longer 
capable  of  feparating  iron  from  the  weakeft  acid,  unleis  it  be 
in  the  way  of  double  affinity.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Ber- 
thollet, that  the  elattic  ftate  of  this  acid  leften.s  this  affinity  ; 
and  that  it  is  requifite  in  order  that  it  may  eafily  enter  into 
combination,  that  fome  of  its  fpecific  heat  lliould  have  been 
loft.  It  is  this  which  renders  the  oxigenated  acid  lb  feeble. 
By  diftilling  an  ounce  of  Pruffian  blue,  Mr.  Chaptal  produced 
one  drachm  and  twenty-four  grain.s  of  ainmnniac,  thirty-fix 
grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammoniac,  four  drachms  and  t\vel\e 
grains  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  aluminc,  and  one  hundreri  and 
fixty-fonr  inches  of  hydrogenous  gas  that  burned  with  a blue 
flame.  The  ammoniac  comes  over  in  combination  with  a 
I'mall  portion  of  the  colouring  principle,  which  it  takes  up, 
and  holds  in  folution:  this  la  rendered  vifible  by  the  fulphuric 
acid.  If' ammoniac  be  heated  upon  Pmlfian  blueitdecom- 
pofes  it,  by  feizing  the  colouring  matter.  If  lime-water  be 
digefted  upon  Pmlfian  blue  it  diflblves  the  colouring  principle 
by  means  of  a gentle  heat;  the  combination  in  this  cafe  is 
rapid,  and  the  water  acquires  a yellow  colour.  In  filtration, 
-the  liquor  pall'es  of  a tine  bright  yellmv,  is  no  longer  capable 
of  chciiiging  fymp  of  violets  to  a green  colour,  or  of  lieiug 
precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid.  It  feems  to  be  completely 
neutralized,  and  affords  an  exceedingly  fine  blue,  when  poured 
into  a folution  of  the  fuljffiate  of  iron.  Both  I\Ir.  houroroy 
and  Mr.  Schcele  flippofe  the  })ru‘fiate  of  lime  to  be  the  moil 
accurate  means  for  afcertainiiig  the  prefeiii'c  of  iron  in  mineral 
watens,  Pmlfian  blue  is  immediately  ditouloured,  even  in  tiie 
cold,  l)y  the  jHirc  fixed  alkalis.  Heat  is  jmKlured  by  this  com- 
bination ; and  in  exj^erlments  of  this  nature,  the  pure  alkalis 
ought  to  he  preferred  to  the  c.arlH)natcs  of  alkali. 

The  colouring  matter  of  Pruffian  blue  is  alfo  I'eized  Ijy  mag- 
neffa;  Init  with  much  lets  avidity  than  by  lime-w.iter.  if  a 
mixture  of  cipial  parts  ot  llecl  filings  and  nitrate  of  pit-alh 
be  thrown  into  a crncible  flrongly  ignited,  it  detonates  at  the 
?nd  of  a rerlain  time,  with  the  dlfeugagement  of  a conlider- 

ablc  ipiantit.y  of  very  bright  fparks;  and  the  rdidue,  when 
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waflied  and  filtered,  affords  an  oxide  of  Iron  of  a yellowifli 
colour.  Iron  decompofes  the  muriate  of  ammoniac  very  readily. 
Two  drachms  of  fteel  filings,  and  one  of  this  I’alt,  afforded 
Mr.  Bucquet,  by  diflillation  in  the  pneumato-cheniical  appa- 
ratus over  mercury,  fifty-four  cubic  inches  of  an  aeriform 
fluid ; one  half  of  which  was  alkaline  gas,  and  the  other  hy- 
drogenous gas.  This  decompofition  dcjjends  on  the  I'lrong 
artion  of  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  iron. 

If  a pound  of  the  muriate  of  ammoniac  in  powder  and  an 
i^unce  of  Iteel  filings  be  fublimed  together,  they  form  the  mar- 
tui^ilower.^,  or  Em  Martis.  Thele  flowers  are  merely  the 
muriate  of  amnionlac,  coloured,  and  rendered  yellow  by  an 
oxide  ot  iron.  The  oxide  ot  iron  decompofes  the  muriate  of 
ammoniac  with  much  greater  facility ; the  efleft  depends  upon 
a double  atfinity  3 and  the  ammoniac  which  rifes  is  frequently 
ctlervefcent. 

If  a mixture  of  good  filings  of  fteel  and  fulphur  be  moift- 
ened  with  a linall  quantity  of  water,  It  becomes  heated  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  hours.  In  this  cafe  the  water  is  decompoled, 
the  iron  rufts,  and  the  fulphur  is  converted  Into  acid ; the 
hydrogenous  gas  of  the  water  exhales,  and  the  heat  is  fre- 
quently lb  violent  as  to  fet  the  mixture  on  fire.  There  is  a 
veiy  ftriking  analogy  in  the  phenomena  and  eflecSIs  between 
the  inflammation  of  this  mixture  aird  the  decompofition  of 
pyrites. 

By  fufion  fulphur  is  found  to  combine  eafily  with  iron,  in 
which  cafe  it  becomes  a true  martial  pyrites. 

Iron  is  capalile  of  being  alloyed  with  different  metallic  fub- 
ft  mees ; the  only  alloy  however  of  this  fubftance  that  has 
hitherto  been  converted  to  any  ufe  in  the  arts,  is  that  which 
it  formed  with  tin,  and  which  conftitutes  ’ivhitc  iron,  or  tin 
plates. 

Iron  by  cementation  with  carbone  becomes  harder,  lefs  mal- 
leable, and  more  fufible,  in  which  cafe  it  forms  fteel.  See  Mine- 
ralogy and  Steel. 

Of  the  Carbure  of  Iron,  or  Plumbago. — This  fubftance  is 
found  in  different  places  ; it  is  indeltruftible  by  heat  without 
the  pretence  of  air.  (See  Pi.umeago  and  Black  Lead.)  Mr. 
Pellericr  expofed  it  to  diltillation,  in  the  jmeumato-chemical 
appanitus,  by  a violent  tire  during  itx  hours,  without  the 
jilumbago  having  loft  weight,  or  llillcred  any  other  change. 
He  expofed  two  hundred  grains  in  a well-clofed  porcelain  cru- 
cible to  the  fire  of  the  manufactory  at  Seves,  and  it  loft  only  ten 
grains.  But  when  it  is  calcined  with  the  concurrence  of 
air,  it  then  burns,  and  leaves  but  a fmall  quantity  of  refalue. 
Other  chemifts  have  alfo  obferved  that  one  hundred  grains, 
treated  under  a muffle  in  a lhallow  velfel,  left  only  ten  grains 
of  oxide  of  iron;  and  Mr.  Fabroni  has  ditlipated  the  whole  of 
a portion  of  plumbago  expofed  under  the  muflie.  If  one  part 
®f  plumbago  and  two  of  very  cauftic  dry  alkali  be  heated  in  a 
retort  with  the  pneumato-chemical  apparatus,  the.  alkali  be- 
comes effervefeent,  hydrogenous  gas  is  obtained,  and  the  plum- 
bago difaj)pear.«.  Inis  beautifid  experiinent  juovcs  that  the 
fmall  quantity  erf  water  conlained  in  the  t’alt  is  decompoled  j 
and  that  its  oxigene,  by  combining  with  the  carbone  ot  the 
plumbago,  forms  the  carbonic  acid.  Mr.  Scheele  has  afterted 
that  the  fulphuric  acid  does  not  aift  upon  plumbago.  Mr.  1\L- 
letier  has,  however,  obferved  that  one  hundred  giains  of  plnm- 
b.igc,  and  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  on  being  digtftcd  In  the  cold 
ior  feveral  months,  the  acid  acquired  a green  colour,  and  the 
property  of  congealing  by  a very  llight  degree  of  cold.  The 
lidphiiric  acid  diftilled  from  plumbago  jjaft'es  to  the  Itate  of  the- 
fuiphurcous  add ; at  the  fiiue  lime  that  carboific  add  is  ob- 
tained, and  an  oxide  of  iron  is  left  in  the  rctoit.  'I he  nitr>c 
add  has  no  action  upon  ))liimbago  unlefs  it  be  Impure.  Fight 
ounces  of  nitiic  acid,  <lilrilled  from  tialf  a gros  of  purified  plum- 
lago^  i.eithe?  altered  Us  fliining  appearance,  nor  deprived  it  of 


its  unbluous  feel.  The  muriatic  acid  diffolves  the  iron  and  the 
clay  which  contaminate  native  plumbago  j and  Bcrthollet  and 
Scheele  have  availed  themfelvcs  of  this  method  to  purify  it. 
'I  he  liquor  being  decanted  after  digeftion  upon  the  plumbago, 
the  refidiie  is  then  walhed,  and  lubinittcd  to  diltillation  to  fepa- 
rate  the  fulphur.  The  muriatic  acid  alone  has  no  aftion  upon 
plumbago,  but  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  difiblves  it;  the 
rcl'ult  being  a tnie  combuftion  efteded  by  the  oxigene  of  the 
acid,  and  the  carbone  of  the  plumbago.  If  ten  parts  of  the 
nitrate  of  pot-alh  be  fufed  in  a crucible,  and  one  part  of  plum- 
bago be  thrown  thereon  by  a little  at  a time,  the  lull  will  defla- 
grate, and  the  plumbago  will  be  deftroyed.  The  matter  which 
remains  in  the  crucible  confifts  of  very  efl'ervefeent  alkali,  and 
a linall  portion  of  martial  ochre.  If  plumbago  be  diflilled  with 
muriate  of  ammoniac,  the  muriate  fubllmes,  and  is  coloured  by 
the  iron.  Thefe  fads  )irove  that  plumbago  is  a peculiar  com- 
buftible  fubftance,  a true  charcoal  combined  with  a martial  balls. 

Sect.  XII.  Cf  Copper. 

Tins  is  a hard  reddlfti  metal,  elaftic,  fonorous,  aud  affording 
a difagreeable  fmell  both  by  fridion  and  heat.  Its  tafte  is  ftyp- 
lic  and  very  naufeous  ; it  has  alfo  confiderable  dudtility,  and  is 
reducible  into  thin  plates  and  very  fine  threads,  which  have 
great  tenacity.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  call  copper  not  'ham-f 
mcred  is  7.7880.  It  is  found  in  various  ftates  in  the  earth. 

. By  expofurd  to  the  air,  this  metal  is  much  altered ; its  fur- 
face  becomes  covered  with  a gieenifli  Coating  or  cruft,  which  is 
very  hard,  and  known  to  the  antiipiarlans  by  the  name  of  Pathi, 
When  copper  is  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  becomes  blue,  yellow, 
and  at  lalt  violet ; but  it  does  not  flow  until  it  is  ftrongly  ig- 
nited. In  contad  with  the  coals,  it  gives  a blue  gi-eenilh  tinge 
to  the  flame ; and  a portion  of  it  is  volatilized  when  kept  a long; 
time  in  fufion.  If  it  be  heated  in  contad  with  air,  it  burns  at 
its  furface,  and  becomes  changed  into  a blackifti  red  oxide,  which 
may  be  feparated  either  by  ftriking  the  plate  that  has  been  ig- 
nited, or  by  plunging  it  in  water.  This  oxide,  after  having 
been  pounded,  and  more  ftrongly  calcined,  alfumes  a brown  red 
colour,  and  is  cajiable  of  being  converted  into  a glafs  of  a brown 
colour  by  a Hill  more  violent  heat.  The  I'ulphuric  acid  only 
ads  on  this  metal  when  concentrated  and  veiy  hot ; but  in  this 
cafe  it  diliblves  it,  and  eafily  aftbrds  blue  cryftals  of  a rhomboidal 
form.  The  fulphate  of  copper  is  generally  known  by  the  names - 
of  Blue  Vitriol,  Blue  Copperas,  See.  For  preparing  the  fulphate 
of  copper,  which  is  met  with  in  commerce,  there  are  two  difle- 
rent  methods  employed  : one  confifts  in  calcining  the.  cupreous- 
pyrites,  and  caufing  them  to  eftlorefce,  in  order  to  develop  the- 
fait,  which  is  then  extraded  by  lixiviation  ; the  other  confifts 
in  forming  this  pyrites  artificially,. binning  it,  and  lixiviating  it. 
fo  that  the  fait  may  be  extrablcd.  This  fait  pofleffes  a very 
ftrong  ftyptic  tafte ; is  eafily  fulible  by  hc;it,  which,  however, , 
diflipates  ite  water  of  cryttallization,  and  changes  its-.colour  to 
a blueifli  white.  By  a very  ftrong  heat  the  ftilphuric  acid  may. 
be  extraded  from  this  fait.  Both  lime  and  magnelia  decom- 
po(e  it,  anffthe  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  is  of  a blueilh. 
white  colour;  but  if  it  be  dried  in  the  open  air  it.  becomes  green. 
Ammoniac  alfo  precipitates  the  copper  in  a whitilh  blue ; hut 
the  precipiiate  is  diftiilved.  nearly  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is 
formed-;  and  the  relult  Is  a fulution  of  a beautiful  blue  colour, 
known  by  the  name  of  Aqua  Celef  is.  'Ibis  fait  contains  thirty 
pounds  ol  acid,  foriy-tlirec  ol  water,  and  twenty-leven  oi  cop- 
per in  the  cjuintal. 

This  metal  is  attacked  by  the  nitric  acid  with  effervefeenre, 
at  the  lame  time  that  it  becomes  decompoled,  and  emits  abun- 
dance of  nitrous  gas.  If  it  be  propoftd  t<)  oblfiln  this  gas  by 
the  adion  of  the  acid  upon  the  copper,  it  is  necellary  to  have 
the  iirecaution  of  weakening  the  acid,  and  to  prefent  the  copper 
in  pieces  of  confiderable  magnitude ; tor  when  thele  circuin- 
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fiances  are  not  attended  to,  the  acid  attacks  the  metal  with  fuch 
violence,  as  Tuildenly  to  emit  a prodigious  (-juanlity  of  gas ; im- 
mediately after  which  an  abforption  takes  place,  and  the  water 
of  the  jar  ]xilles  into  the  “bottle.  In  this  cafe  ammoniac  is 
formed.  Copper  is  perfeiStly  dilfolved  by  the  diluted  nitric  acid, 
and  the  folution  i.s  of  a bine  colour.  If  this  folution  lie  fpeedily 
concentrated,  no  other  refult  is  obtained  but  a magma  without 
crvllals but  when  it  is  left  expol'ed  to  the  air,  cryftals  in  long 
parallelograms  are  formed  from  it.  Mr.  Chaptal,  by  leaving  a 
folution  of  this  nature  to  fpontaneous  evaporation,  obtained 
rhomlHiidal  cr)'rtals,  which,  inltead  of  being  of  a blue  colour 
as  they  have  been  ufually  deferibed,  were  white.  They  decre- 
pitate upon  the  coals,  emit  a red  gas  by  mere  heat,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  a grey  oxide. 

Copper  is  no’t  diilblved  by  the  muriatic  acid,  except  the  acid 
be  boiling  and  highly  concentrated,  in  which  cafe  the  folution  is 
green,  and  affiirds  priftnatic  cryftals  of  confidei-able  regularity,  if 
the  evaporation  be  flow.  The  muriate  which  is  produced  in 
this  inrtance  is  of  a beautiful  grabs -green  colour ; its  taftc  is 
cauftic,  and  very  aftringent : it  fufes  by  a gentle  heat,  and  con- 
geals into  a mais,  in  which  the  acid  is  fo  adherent,  that  a very 
ftrong  fire  is  required' to  difengage  it.  It  is  allb  veiy  deliquel- 
cent.  Mr.  Ifourcroy  has  obfer\^ed  that  the  oxide  of  this  muriate 
rs  not  dilicilved  with  the  fame  facility  by  ammoniac  as  that  of 
the  other  cupreous  falls.  This  is  probably  explicable  on  thefe 
principles,  that  the  muriatic  acid  fuffers  the  copper  to  be  preci- 
pitated in  the  metallic  form,  inftead  of  giving  out  a portion  of 
its  oxigene,  which  would  facilitate  the  action  ot  the  alkali. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  acetous  acid,  when  made  to  aft 
either  hot  or  cold  upon  copper,  only  corrodes  it,  and  in  that  way 
produces  a fubftance  which  is  diltinguilhed  in  commerce  by  tlie 
name  of  Ferdigris.  There  are  different  ways  of  preparing  this  ar- 
ticle; but  theprocefs  which  is  followed  at  Montpellier  in  France, 
coiififts  in  fermenting  the  refufe  of  grapes  with  four  wine.  This 
refule  is  afterwards  laid  in  alternate  ftrata,  with  plates  of  copper 
fix  inches  long  and  five  broad.  In  this  ftate  they  are  left  for  a 
certain  time;  after  which  they  are  taken  out,  and  placed  edge- 
ways in  a cellar,  where  they  are  fprinklcd  with  four  wine  ; in 
this  fituation  the  verdigris  fwells  uji ; and  is  afterwards  feraped 
off,  in  order  to  beftonverted  to  different  purpofes. 

Ill  other  manufaftories  of  this  fubftance,  the  plates  of  copper 
are  fprinklcd  over  with  reaily-made  vinegar;,  but  the  verdigris 
produce.!!  m this  way  docs  not  contain  fo  much  copper. 

The  oxides  of  cupper,  on  being  dilfolved  In  vinegar,  form  a fait 
known  by  the  name  of  CryJlalTx%i'd  Verdigris,  or  Acetate  of  Copper. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  fait,  mnaffe  or  four  wine  is  diflilled, 
and  the  weak  vinegar  that  is  produced  is  boiled  on  the  verdigris ; 
tfie  folution  is  then  conveyed  into  a boiler,  where  it  is  concen- 
trated until  a pellicle  appears.  Sticks  are  then  plunged  into  the. 
bath  ; and  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of  days  taken  out, 
covered  with  rhnmboidal  crj'ftals  of  a blue  cofonr,  which  are 
proper  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  lly  dillillation  the  vine- 
gar may  be  difengaged  from  thefe  cryftals ; ami  the  rcfidue  is  a 
(uprcoiis  oxide,  that  potfeifes  the  charafters  of pyropboriis.  When 
vinegar  hau  been  diftilled  on  manganefe,  it  is  capable  of  dlflblv- 
i»g  copper ; which  (hews  that  it  has  taken  up  oxigene.  The 
acetic  acid,  or  radical  vinegar,  ditiers  from  ordinarj'  vinegar,  in 
containing  a greater  quantity  of  oxigene  ; and  it  is  this  oxigene 
which  renders  it  proper  to  iliflblve  copper  in  the  metallic  ftate. 
The  acetate  of  copper  is  alf’o  capable  of  being  fon’ned  by  decom- 
pofmg  Salt  of  S durn,  or  Sugar  of  Lead,  by  the  fulphale  of  cop- 
Jirr;  in  this  cafe  the  fulphate  of  lead  falls  down  ; and  the  folu- 
tian,  when  concentrated,  affords  the  cupreous  acetate. 

I'he  pum  fixed  alkalis  on  being  digcllcd  even  in  the  cold  with 
filings  of  copper,  become  f>f  a blue  colour;  but  Ihe  metal  is  dil- 
folvcd  much  more  readily  by  ammoniac.  Proielfor  Chaptal  put 
copper  filings  into  a bottle  with  very  ciullic  ammoniac,  and 


kept  the  bottle  ftopped  for  two  years  ; the  copper  "vrs  deprived 
of  its  colour,  and  became  in  appearance  like  to  a grey  clay; 
but  a fimilar  veflel,  in  which  had  liccn  placed  the  fame  mixture, 
being  left  open,  foon  afforded  very  fmall  blue  cryfl  ils  ; and  the 
whole  concluded  by  afl'ording  only  a hard  ftratum  of  green  mat- 
ter, refembling  malachite. 

U'his  metal  is  readily  precijiltated  from  its  foliition.s  by  Iron. 
For  this  jiuiqiofe  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  leave  the  iron 
in  one  of  the  folutions  of  the  other  metal,  which  neol  not  lie 
ftrong.  The  phenomenon  may  be  remlered  very  furprifing,  by 
pouring  the  folution  of  the  fulphate  of  copi^er  upon  the  clean 
fur  face  of  a piece  of  iron;  for  this  furface  inftantly  become.s 
covered  with  copper.  'I'he  copper  produced  in  this  way  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Copper  of  Cementation . The  precipita- 
tion of  one  metal  by  another  has  given  rife  to  a belief  that 
iron  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  copper.  I’his  metal 
combines  with  moll  of  the  others,  by  which  means  difi'erent  al- 
loys are  formed.  Ily  an  union  with  arfcnic,  it  forms  a brittle 
fubftance  called  White  Tombac-,  and  with  biliru  h,  an  alloy  of  a 
reddilli  white  colour,  which  has  facets  of  a cubical  fonn.  'W’hen 
mixed  with  antimony,  a violet-coloured  alloy  is  produced. 
Copper  is  capable  of  being  combined  with  zinc  by  fufion,  and 
by  cementation  with  lapis  calaminaris.  By  the  firft  of  thefo 
procetles  Simi/or,  Piricbbcck,  or  Manheim  Gold,  is  produced, 
and  by  the  fecond  Yellow  Brafs.  If  this  metal  be  jilunged  in 
a folution  of  mercury,  it  alTumes  a white  colour,  which  arifes 
from  the  mercury  that  is  difplaced  by  the  copper.  Copper  is 
eafily  united  with  tin;  fur  this  purpofe  it  is  neceflary  to  make 
the  furface  of  the  metal  perfe6tly  clean,  as  the  oxides  do  nut 
combine  with  the  nietals.  This  primary  objeft  is  accompliftied 
either  by  nibbing  the  metal  intended  to  be  tinned  with  Ihc 
muriate  of  ammoniac,  or  by  feraping  it  carefully,  and  even 
by  pafling  a weak  acid  over  its  whole  furface.  This  operatinil 
being  performed,  tlae  tin  is  applied  by  fufmg  it  in  the  veffel 
intended  to  be  tinned,  and  then  fpreading  it  about  with  a nil 
of  old  rags.  The  oxidation  of  thefe  metals  is  to  be  prevented 
by  the  application  of  jioundcd  rofm  or  pitch.  See  Tinnixg. 

When  copper  is  fufed  with  tin  it  forms  bronze,  or  bell-me- 
tal ; an  alloy  which  is  more  brittle,  whiter,  and  more  fonorons, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tin  which  entei*s  into  its  com- 
bsiation ; hence  it  is  • u fed  to  make  bells.  But  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  applietl  to  the  purpofe  of  carting  ftatnes,  or  form- 
iiig  great  guns,  a larg:er  jiroportion  of  copper  is  iiecelliiiy,  as  in 
this  cafe  folidity  is  one  of  the  principal  requifiles. 

This  mftal  contrafts  but.  a- very  flender  union  with  iron  ; but 
wlien  alloyed  with  filver  it  renders  it  more  fufible,  on  which 
account  thefe  two  metal.s  are  combined  to  fonn  folders ; and 
hence  it  is  that  verdigris  is  occafionally  obt'erved  in  pieces  of 
filver,  at  thofe  parts  where  joinings  have  been  formed  bv  mean.s 
of  folder.  Cojiper  precipitates  filver  from  its  folulion  in  the 
nitric  acid;  and  in  the-  mints  this  method  is  employed  to  f'epa- 
ratc  the  filver  from  the  acid,  after  the  operation  of  parting.  See 
Pakting. 

Sect.  X'lll.  Of  Mercury. 

Tiifs  metallic  fnbftance  ditl'crs  trorn  all  other  metals,  by  its 
property  of  retaining  tiie  fluid  llate  at  the  ordinary  teinperatuic 
of  the  atmofphcre.  It  poirdlcs  the  metallic  opacity  ami  brilli- 
ancy, and  even  acejuire.s  malleability  when  deprived  of  finidlty 
by  a projier  degree  c.f  cold.  See  Coi.d  and  CoNc.K.t..\i'ioN. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  weight  of  a cubic  fixit  of 
this  rnetal  is  949  pounds,  and  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is 
1,5. 5681.  It  is  met  witli  in  the  earth  in  diiierent  fkitcs. 

Noether  method  has  hitherto  been  difcovcrcil  of  fixing  mer- 
cury but  that  of  extreme  cold.  'I'his  metallic  fubftance,  which 
i.s  uritnrally  fluid,  is  capable  ot  riling  even  by  a vevv  mcdcrato 
degree  of  heat,  as  is  proved  by  an  expcdmcnl  of  Mr.  Achard’Sj 
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who  having  left  a dilli  containing  UvCnty  pounds  of  mercury 
over  a furnace  which  was  daily  heated,  experienced  a falivation 
at  the  end  of  feveral  days  ; as  did  likewife  two  other  perfons 
who  had  not  quitted  the  chamber.  The  heat  was  eflimated  at 
^Ixmt  7,5°  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is  iinpropcr,»to  opjiofe  the- eva- 
poration or  dilatation  of  this  metal  by  heat,  as  confiderable 
c:q)lofions  may  be  i)rojuce<l. 

Whien  it  is  heatctl  this  metallic  fluid  boils  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  li-piids,  and  lor  this  purpofc  it  does  not  even  require  a 
very  cunlulerable  heat  ; the  ebullition  confilts  merely  in  ilstran- 
fition  to  the  vaporous  Hate : for  it  may  be  dittillcd  like  other 
fluids,  and  by  that  means  be  cleared  of  its  impurities.  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  had  the  patience  to  diftil  the  fame  mercury  hvc  hundred 
times  fuccefllvely,  from  which  he  found  that  the  metal  fufl'ered 
no  other  change  than  that  of  afl'ording  a grey  powder,  which 
might  be  converted  again  into  running  mcrcur)-  by  mere  tri- 
turation. 

This  fubftance  is  not  eafily  changed  in  the  air  j but  if  the 
aflion  of  the  air  be  aflilled  by  heat,  it  gradually  lolCs  its  fluidity  j 
and  at*  the  end  of  feveral  mouths  fonris  a red  oxide,  which  has 
Been  diltingadlhed  by  the  name  of  PrecipUaie  per  Je.  The  ap- 
paraius  made  ufe  of  for  this  operation  is  a very  large  and  very 
jlat  botllc,  chiled  with  a ltopj)er,  in  which  there  is  a capillaiy 
perforation.  The  mercury,  within  the  bt)ttle  by  this  means 
p(;li'efl'es  the  contaft  of  air;  and  b\' difpofiiig  the  ajiparatus 
upon  a land-bath,  and  keeping  up  the  Hate  of  ebullition  in  the 
fluid,  the  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  the  courfeof  feveral  weeks. 
'1  his  oxide  of  mercury  gives  out  its  oxlgene  by  Ample  heat, 
without  any  intermedium  ; and  the  mercury  fcl'umfs  its  metallic 
form  ; one  ounce  afi'urcls  about  a pint.  A quintal  of  mercury 
takes  up  about  eight  peunds  of  oxigene.  The  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  e.\})oted  to  heat,  fubllmcs’  in  dote  veflels,  and  may  be 
(:unvertcd  into  a very  beautiful  glal's.  This  has  been  contlantly 
' obl'ervcd  by  Mr.  Chaptal  when  he  has  made  the  red  oxide  by 
•means  of  the  nitric  acid,  according  to  the  Jjrocefs  mentioned 
bcluW. 

M'aler  that  ha.s  been  boiled  upon  mercury  contrads  a vermi- 
fuge property  from  it  5 and  that  which  remains  over  it  for  a 
length  of  time  acquires  a very'  evident  metallic  taHe.  The  ful- 
jihurlc  acid  does  not  aft  upon  mercury  unlefs  aifllied  by  heat. 
Jir  this  cafe  fulphureous  gas  is  tlifcngaged,  and  a white  powder 
falks  down,  the  quantity  of  which  becomes  greater  in  proportion 
ss  the  acid  is  decompol'ed.  This  oxide  weighs  one-thivd  more 
than  the  mercury  made  ufe  of ; and  it  is  very  cauHic  j if  hot 
water  be  jmured  on  it,  it  becomes  yellow;  and  when  urged  by 
a violent  heat,  it  affords  oxigenous  gas,  and  the  mercury  re- 
lumes its  natural  form.  This  yellow  oxide,  obtained  by  means 
of  the  fulphuric  acid,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Turhiib  Mi- 
neral-, and  has.  long  been  confidered  as  a fulphate  of  mercury. 
!Mr.  Baumc  has  Hiown  that  it  does  not  contain  a particle  of 
acid ; and  it  appears  that  the  water  which  develops  its  yellow 
Cn»lour,  feizee  the  fmall  quantity  of  nndccompoi'etl  acid  which 
v.'is  mi.xed  with  the  oxide.  If  the  watft  which  has  been  poured 
on  it  be  evaporated, , a fait  is  obtained  in  fmall,  fuft,  and  de- 
i q uc  Icent  needles,  which  may  be  dq)rived  of  their  acid  by  the 
Innplc  artufion  of  water.  '^I’his  fluid  precipitates  the  mercury 
from  them  in  the  form  of  turl)ith. 

The  nitric  acid  which  is  ejiiployed  in  aimmerce,  at  the  Hrength 
of  thirty-five  degrees,  dilfolves  mercury  with  violence,  and  even 
without  the  alfillancc  of  heaL  'I'his  folution  is  accompanied 
with  the  difengagement  of  u confiderable  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas ; hccaufe  it  is  nccelfarv  that  the  acid  llionld  reduce  the 
iiictal  to  the  Hate  of  oxide  before  it  can  aift  upon  It.  One  part 
of  the  acid  is  confcquently  employed  in  difpofingihe  metal  fijr 
folution,  and  the  other  dillcdves  it  in  proportion  as  it  is  oxidated, 
'i'his  is  what  happens  when  the  fulphuric  acid  is  digeHed  upon 
a metal  ; one  portion  is  decomj'ofcd,  which  reduces  the  jnetal 
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Into  an  oxide,  while  the  other  dlfl’olves  it.  The  manner  of  ef- 
fefting  the  folution  of  mercuiy  in  the  nitric  acid,  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  properties  of  the  mercurial  nitrate/  Bergman  has 
remarked  that  the  folution  which  is  made  Howly  and  quietlv, 
without  difengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  affords  no  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  water;  whereas  that  which  is  made  by  the 
alfillance  of  heat,  and  with  lofs  of  nitrous  gas,  afl’ords  a preci- 
pitate. It  therefore  appears  that  the  nitric  acid,  alliHcd  by 
heat,  is  capable  of  becoming  loaded  with  an  excels  of' mercu- 
rial oxide,  which  it  lets  fall  when  diluted  with  water.  The 
method  of  jierfurming  the  Solution,  and  the  procefs  made  ufe 
ot  to  cryllallize  it,  has  alfo  an  equal  influence  upon  the  form 
of  the  cryflals.  i . The  folution  made  in  the  cold,  and  left  to 
fpontaneous  evaporation,  afi'oixl.s  <-ryflals  wiiich  feeracd  to  Mrv 
De  Liile  to  be  oftahedral  pyramids,  tmneated  near  their  bafe, 
and  having  the  four  angles  refulting  from  the  junftion  of  the 
bafes  of  their  pyramids  likewife  truncated.  2,  If  the  fame 
folution  be  evaporated  by  art,  long  and  acute  blades  are  ob- 
tained, lying  one  upon  the  other,  and  Hriated  obliquely  acrols- 
3.  The  folution  of  mercur}"  eft'efted  by  heat  aft'ords  flat  and 
acute  needles  Hriated  in  a longitudinal  manner. 

'I'he  nitrate  of  mercur)'  is  corrofive ; if  detonates  upon  coals 
when  it  is  veiy  dry,  and  emits  a whitilh  flame  of  a confiderable 
brilliancy.  When  heated  in  a crucible,  it  is  fufed,  and  emits  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  nitnjus  gas,  together  with  its  water  of 
cryftallization.  The  remaining  oxide  bccom'es  yellow ; and  at 
length  allumcs  a lively  red  colour,  and  forms  the  fuViflance 
called  Red  Precipitate.  In  order  to  make  a very  fine  red  preci- 
pitate, the  mercurial  folution  muft  be  put  into  a retort,  and 
diflilJed  until  no  more  vapours  come  oVer.  An  additional  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid  muft  then  be  poured  on  the  remainder,  and 
likewife  diftilled  ofl'.  After  three  or  four  repeated  diflillations, 
a very  beautiful  precipitate  is  obtained  in  fmall  cryflals,  of  a 
very  fuperb  red  colour.  The  iblution  of  mercurial  nitrate  forms 
mercurial  water ; which  is  of- ufe  to  afeertain  the  prefence  of 
I'ulphuric  and  muriatic  falts  in  mineral  waters.  The  acids,  the 
alkalis,  the  earths,  and  fume  of  the  metals,  likewife  precipitate 
mercury  from  its  folution  in  the  nitric  acid ; and  thd'e  precipi- 
tates always  confift  of  the  oxides  of  mercury  in  a greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  -perfefticn,  upon  which  circumftances  the  variation 
in  their  colour  depends. 

It  has  been  dilcovered  by  Mr.  Bayen,  that  fome  of  thefe  pre- 
cipitates polTefs  the  property  of  fulminating,  when  fr.ixed  with 
a fmall  quantity  of  fublimed  flilphnr.  Thofe  which  he  has 
particularized  are  the  following  : i.  The  precipitate  of  mercury 
from  its  folution  in  the  nitric  acia  by  the  afliflance  of  the  car- 
bonate of  ammoniac.  2.  The  precipitate  of  the  fame  fluid  by 
lime-water.  3.  The  precipitate  of  the  folution  of  corrofive 
fublimate  by  lime-water.  Half  a drachm  is  to  be  trlHirated 
with  fix  grains  of  fublimed  fulpliur.  After  the  detonation,  a 
violet-coloured  powder  remains,  which  aftbrds  a fine  cinnabar 
by  fublimation. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  fenfibly  aft  upon  mercury  : but  if  it 
be  digefled  for  a long  time  upon  the  metal,  it  oxidates  it,  and  at 
length  diflblves  the  oxide,  as  may  be  conchulcd  from  the  expe- 
riments of  Homberg.  'I’his  acid  completely  diflblves  the  mer- 
curial oxides;  and  when  thefe  oxides  arc  nearly  in  the  metallic 
flatc,  or  charged  with  but  a final  1 (juantity  of  oxigene,  the 
muriate  of  mercury  is  formed.  But  if,  on  the  confraiy,  the 
oxi<le  of  mcFcui'y  be  faturated  with  oxigene,  the  oxigenated 
muriate  of  mcrcurjq  or  corrofive  fuhlinuite  oj  viercury,  is  pro- 
duced. The  oxigenated  muriate  of  mercury  may  be  formed 
according  to  two  nielhotl-s  ; the  dry  or  the  humid,  lo  prepare 
this  fall  in  the  dr>'  way,  the  operator  may  proceed  in  various 
manners,  s.  Eipial  jiarts  of  dried  nitrate  of  mercur}',  deere- 
jiitated  muriate  of  foda,  and  fulphate  of  iron  caK:ined  to  whitc- 
ncl's,  are  mixed  together.  This  mixture  being  expofed  to  fub- 
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Hmation,  the  product  which  arifes  is  corrofive  fublimatc.  2. 
In  Holland  running  mercury  is  u(i^  indead  of  the  nitrate  of 
mercui^'j  and  the  fame  refults  may  be  obtained  by  ufing  any 
oxide  of  mercury  whatever,  Equal  parts  of  the  fulphure 
of  mercur}',  and  the  decrepitated  muriate  of  foda,  afford  the 
fame  fait  by  fublimation.  4.  Mr.  INIonet  afferts  that  he  has 
obtained- corrofive  fublimate  by  treating  the  dry  muriate  of  foda, 
and  a mercurial  oxide,  in  the  way  of  diftillatipn  in  a retort. 
If  mercury  be  diffolved  in  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  the 
folution,  when  concentrated,  affords  very  fine  corrofive  fubli- 
mate. This  fubftance  may  likewife  be  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating the  mercury  from  mercurial  water  by  the  fame  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  folution.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  obtained  verj'  fine 
fublimate  by  prefenting  a mercurial  oxide,  fufiiciently  loaded 
with  oxigene,  to  the  ordinary  muriatic  acid.  One  pound  of 
muriatic  acid,  at  the  ftrength  of  twenty-  fire  degrees,  poured 
upon  one  pound  of  red  oxide  by  the  nitric  acid,  difcolours  it, 
in  a ffiort  time  diflblves  it  with  a violent  heat  j and  this  folu- 
tion, diluted  with  water,  and  properly  evaporated,  affords 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  ounces  of  cryltals  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate. The  corrofive  muriate  of  mercury  has  a ftyptic  tafte, 
followed  by  an  exceedingly  difagreeable  metallic  tafte.  When 
placed  on  hot  coals  it  is  diilipated  in  fumes  ; when  (lowly  heated 
m fubliming  vefl'els,  it  rifes  in  prifmatic  cryftals,  fo  much  flatten- 
ed, that  their  facets  are  fcarcely  diftinguiftiable.  This  fait  is  folu- 
ble  in  nineteen  parts  of  water  5 and  when  the  folution  is  concen- 
trated, it  aftbrds  cryftals  fimilar  to  thofe  obtained  by  fublimatiou. 

This  fait  is  decompofed  by  barytes,  magnefia,  and  lime.  Half 
a drachm  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  powder,  thrown  into  a pint 
of  lime  water,  forms  a yellow  precipitate.  This  fluid  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Phagedenic  Water. 

By  means  of  fixed  alkali  mercuiy  is  precipitated  in  an  orange- 
coloured  oxide  j and  by  volatile  alkali  in  the  form  of  a white 
powder,  which  becomes'brown  in  a fhort  time.  If  the  fame 
muriatic  acid  be  combined  with  a lefs  perfeft  oxide  of  mercury, 
it  forms  the  mild  muriate  of  mercury,  or  mercurius  dulcis ; and 
this  combination  may  alfo  be  made  by  two  methods;  by  the 
diy,  or  the  humid,  i.  In  the  dry  way,  four  parts  of  corrofive 
muriate  of  mercury  are  triturated  in  a mortar  with  three  of 
running  mercury.  When  the  mercury  has  difappeared,  the 
mixture  is  put  into  phials,  and  fublimed  three  fuccelfive  times, 
in  order  that  the  combination  may  be  more  accurate.  This 
fublimate  differs  from  corrofive  fublimate  by  its  inlblubility  in 
water,  its  infipidity,  and  the  fonn  of  its  cryftals,  which  are 
tetrahedral  pyramids,  terminated  by  four-fided  pyramids.  To 
obtain  this  regidar  form,  it  is  ncceflary  that  the  fublimation 
fliould  be  made  at  a moderate  heat ; for,  if  the  heat  be  futficient 
to  liquefy  the  fait,  the  relult  is  merely  a cruft,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  cryllals.  As  the  trituration  of  corrofive  fublimate  is 
dangerous,  <(h  account  of  the  jiowdcr  which  rifes,  Mr.  Baume 
has  recommended  a fmall  quantity  of  water  to  be  poured  upon 
the  mixture,  which  acceierates  the  trituration,  and  prevents  the 
rifing  of  the  deftrudlive  powder.  Mr.  Baillcau  has  likewife 
propofed  the  incorporating  of  corrofive  fublimate  with  water, 
and  triturating  it  with  ninning  mercury.  The  combination  is 
completed  by  digdting  the  mixture  on  a fand-bath  by  a gentle 
heat.  The  matter  becomes  white,  and  rccjuires  only  a fingle 
fublimation.  Whenever  it  is  fufpefted  that  mercurius  dulcis 
ftill  retains  a portion  of  corrofive  fublimatc,  nothing  more  is 
necellary  to  be  done  than  to  triturate  it,  and  pour  boiling  water 
upon  it ; for  by  this  means  the  whole  oi  the  fohible.  tail  which 
niay  have  remained,  is  carried  off.  Jt  has  been  Ihown  by  Mr. 
Baume,  that  there  is  no  intermediate  ftate  between  mercurius 
dulcis  and  corrojlvc  fuhUmale.  it  lels  mercury  be  added  to  the 
fublimate,  a jiroportioiial  cpiantity  of  mercurius  dulcis  only 
fublimes,  and  the  rclt  riles  in  the  form  of  corrojlvc  fuhlimalc : 
if  a greater  (juaiitity  of  mercury  be  added  than  is  necellary  to 
VoL.  II. 
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convert  the  whole  into  mercurius  dulcis,  the  excefs  remains  in 
the  form  of  a running  mercury.  The  fame  chemift  has  alfo 
proved,  that  a portion  of  the  mercury  is  alwaj-s  loft  at  each 
fublimation  ; and  that  a fmall  quantity  of  corrojive  fublimatc  is 
formed,  which  arifes  from  the  alteration  of  the  mercuiy.  Elencc 
it  follows  that  what  has  been  called  the  Mercurial  Panacea, 
which  is  made  by  fubliming  mercurius  dulcis  eight  or  nine 
times,  is  a more  fufpicious  remedy  than  the  mercurius  dulcis 
itlelf.  Mercurius  dulcis  may  likewife  be  made  by  decompofing 
mercurial  water  by  a folution  of  the  muriate  of  foda.  The 
white  precipitate  which  is  obtained  may  be  fublimed,  when  it 
will  form  an  excellent  mercurius  dulcis.  This  prbeefs  feems  to 
have  been  communicated  bv  Mr.  Chaptal  to  the  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Montpellier,  .fomc,  time  before  Mr.  Scheele  made  it 
known  to  the  world.  The  corrofive  muriate  of  mercury  difl'ers 
therefore  from  the  mild  muriate  in  the  date  of  its  acid.  Mer- 
curial oxides  are  alfo  equally  foluble  in  the  other  acids.  A fo- 
lution of  borax,  mixed  with  mercurial  water,  forms  a very 
abundant  3'ellow  precipitate,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
combination  of  the  acid  of  borax  and  mercur3^  A fmall  quan- 
tity of  this  fait  remains  in  folution,  which  may  be  obtained  in 
brilliant  cryftals  by  means  of  evaporation. 

The  acetous  acid  likewife  diffolves  the  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
aftbrds  white  foliated  cryftals.  When  mercury  is  precipitated 
from  a folution  of  the  acetate  of  mercury,  it  combines  with  the 
acidulous  tartrite  of  pot-afti,  and  forms  the  vegeto-mercurial 
water  of  Prefl'avin.  The  acetate  of  mercury  is  alfo  the  bafis  of 
Kevibr’s  famous  pills. 

When  mercury  is  artificially  mixed  with  fulphur,  it  forms  the 
red  or  black  fulphures,  known,  on  account  of  their  colours,  by 
the  names  of  uEtbiops  or  Cinnabar.  In  order  to  form  the 
ahhiops,  or  black  oxide  of  mercuiy,  three  methods  may  be  fol- 
lowed ; the  firft  is  by  triturating  four  ounces  of  mercury  with 
twelve  ounces  of  fublimed  fulphur  in  a glafs  mortar.  In  thi.s 
cafe  the  relult  is  a black  powder,  which  is  called  JEtbiops  Mi- 
neral. In  the  fecond  method,  four  ounces  of  fulphur  are  fufed 
in  a crucible,  and  one  ounce  of  mercury  afterwards  extinguiflied 
in  it.  The  mixture  readily  take.s  fire,  but  the  inflammation 
muft  be  prevented ; and  the  blackilh  refidue,  being  pounded, 
will  afford  a greenilh  pov.der,  which  is  a true  sethiops.  The 
third  method  of  preparing  aethiops  is  by  pouring  the  fulphure 
of  pot-a(h  upon  mercurial  water. 

By  fublimation  thefe  aethiops  afford  dift'erent  kinds  of  cinna- 
bar, or  the  red  lulphurated  oxide.  But  in  order  to  make  it 
with  a greater  degree  of  accuracy,  four  ounces  of  fublimed  ful- 
phur are  fufed  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pot,  and  one  pound  of 
mercury  mixed  with  it  hv  ftin'ing  or  agitation.  When  thefe 
fubftanccs  have  combined  to  a certain  degree,  the  mixture 
fpontancoufl)'  takes  fire,  and  i.s  fullered  to  burn  about  a minute. 
The  flame  is  then  fmothered,  and  the  relidue  pulveiized,  which 
forms  a violet  powder,  ufualiy  weighing  about  feventeen  ounces 
five  drachms.  This  powder,  being  fublimed,  aftbrds  a fubli- 
mate of  a livid  re<l  colour ; which,  when  pounded,  exhibits  a 
fine  red  colour,  known  by  the  name  of  Vermilion.  Three  parts 
of  cinnabar,  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  iron  filings,  aftbrd  veiy 
jnirc  mercury  by  dillillation,  which  is  called  Mercury  revived 
from  Cinnabar.  I/ime,  the  alkalis,  and  molt  of  the  metals, 
may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  iron.  This  metallic,  fubflance 
amalgamates  with  moll  other  metals ; and  on  this  property 
depends  the  art  of  water-gilding,  or  gilding  upon  melals  ; the 
tinning  of  glalfes  ; the  working  of  gold  and  lilver  mines,  ?cc. 

It  is  likewife  ul'ed  in  the  conftriuf'lion  of  meteorological  inftru- 
ments,  for  which  puiyofes  it  pollclles  leveral  advantages  over 
other  fluids.  It  docs  not  eafily  ireeze ; i.s  more  ealily  and  gra- 
dually dilatable,  as  has  been  ihown  Iw  the  tine  exjrerimcnts  ot 
Boiupiet  and  I^avoifier;  and  dift'erent  lj)ecimcns  of  it  have  very 
nearly  the  fame  quality. 
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Sect.  XIV.  Of  Silver. 

This  is  a metal  of  a white  colour,  poflefTmg  neither  fmell  nor 
t.'illc,  nearly  unalterable  by  lire,  very  <iu6tile  and  tenacious.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Brillbn,  a cubic  foot  of  this  metal, 
when  call,  weighs  feven  hundred  and  twelve  j)ounds ; and  its 
fpecitic  gravity  is-alfo  pretty  conlidcrable.  This  metal  is  found 
in  the  earth  in  different  flates. 

Silver  may  be  rendered  hard  by  mixing  it  willi  copper  ; and 
for  thi.s  reafon  it  is  alloyed  with  that  metal  for  filverliniths 
work,  and  other  purpoles.  This  metal  is  not  changed  by  the 
contaft  of  the  air.  A confiderable  heat  is  re<]uiredto  fuleit  j but 
it  may  be  volatilized  by  a llrong  fire  without  alteration,  a.s  has 
been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  the  academicians  of  Paris, 
made  in  the  locus  of  the  lens  ot  i\Ir.  Trudaine.  It  emits  a 
thick  fume,  which  whitens  plates  of  gold  expofed  immediately 
over  it.  Junker  has  alfo  conr  erted  lilver  into  glals,  by  treating  it 
in  the  way  of  reverberation  in  a very  ftrong  fire  j and  Macquer, 
by  expofing  filver  twenty  times  fuccelTivelv  to  the  porcelain 
iurnace  of  Seves,  obtained  a glafs  of  an  olive-green  colour. 
It  was  alfo  obferved  that  this  metal,  whi  n expofed  to  the  focus 
of  a burning  glafs,  prefented  a white  pulverulent  matter  on  its 
furface,  and  a greenilh  vitreous  covering  on  the  fupport  upon 
which  it  was  placed.  But  though  thefc  experiments  clearly 
prove  that  filver  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxigene,  the 
difficulty  which  is  found  in  efl'ebling  this  combination,  and  the 
facility  with  which  this  air  is  difengaged  from  the  oxides  of 
filver,  prove  that  there  is  but  little  affinity  between  thefe  two 
fubftances.  If  filver  in  a ftate  of  extreme  divifion  be  prefented 
to  the  concentrated  and  boiling  fulphuric  acid,  Mr.  De  Four- 
croy  has  obferved  that  fulphureous  gas  is  difengaged  5 and  that 
the  filver  is  reduced  into  a white  matter,  which  is  a true  oxide 
of  filver,  containing  a fmall  quantity  of  fulphate,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  fmall  needles,  or  in  plates  formed  by  the  union 
of  thefe  needles  in  a longitudinal  manner.  This  fait  flows  by 
heat,  and  is  very  fixed.  If  this  metal  be  precipitated  by  other 
metals  or  alkalis,  thefe  precipitates  are  reducible  without  addition. 

Silver  is  diflblved  by  the  nitric  acid  with  rapidity ; and  much 
nitrous  gas  is  difengaged.  The  folution  is  at  firll  blue  j but 
this  colour  difappears  when  the  filver  is  pure,  and  degenerates 
into  a green  colour,  if  it  be  alloyed  with  copper.  The  nitric 
acid  is  capable  of  dlffolving  more  than  half  its  weight  of  this 
metal  j the  folution  then  lets  fall  cryftals  in  hexagonal,  trian- 
gular, or  fquarc  plates,  which  are  called  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
Lunar  Nitre,  &c.  The  folution  of  thefe  cryftals,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Solution  of  Silver,  is  very  cauftic.  It 
colours  the  Ikin  black,  burns  the  epidermis,  and  fo  completely 
deftroys  its  organization,  that  the  Ipot  difappears  only  by  the 
renewing  of  the  Ikin.  The  nitrate  of  filver  melts  on  burning 
coals  5 but  if  it  be  expofed  to  a gentle  heat,  in  earthen  or 
metallic  veflels,  it  liquefies,  and  may  then  be  call  in  ipoulds. 
This  fufed  nitrate  of  filver  forms  the  Lapis  Inf crnalis,- or  Lunar 
Caufic.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  pour  it  out  as  foon  as  it  is 
fufed ; otherwife  the  acid  will  be  difengaged,  the  filver  be  revived, 
and  the  lapis  infernalis,  or  lunar  caujlic,  will  lofe  its  virtue. 
The  lapis  infernalis,  or  lunar  eauflic,  which  is  made  with  pure 
filver,  and  prepared  as  above  deferibed,  is  whitifti ; but  when 
fnft'ered  to  remain  in  fufion  for  any  time,  it  is  blackilli.  This 
preparation  is  very  frequently  mixed  with  nitrate  of  copper ; a 
fraud  which  is  highly  reprehenfibic,  as  it  is  an  alloy  which 
renders  its  ufe  to  wounds  very  pernicious. 

This  metal  may  be  precipitated  from  its  folution  by  lime- 
water,  alkalis,  and  fevcral  metals  j and  thefe  laft  exhibit  very 
important  phenomena.  If  a plate  of  copper  be  immeded  in 
a lolution  of  filver  diluted  with  water,  it  precipitates  the  metal ; 
and  this  adheres  at  the  moment  of  precipitation  to  the  furface 
of  the  copper,  where  it  forms  a kind  of  mofs.  In  proportion 
a.<!  the  filver  is  precipitated,  the  water  afl'umcs  a blue  tinge  j 
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which  proves  that  the  copper  Is  diflblved  in  the  nitric  acid.  In 
the  room  of  the  filver.  When  the  whole  of  the  filver  is  difen- 
gaged, the  water  is  to  be  decanted,  the  filver  dried,  and  fufed 
in  crucibles,  to  be  caft  into  ingots.  This  filver  ajmoft  always 
retains  a fmall  quantity  of  copper  j of  which  it  may,  however, 
be  deprived  by  cupellation  with  lead,  which  renders  the  filver 
pure  . this  procels  is  uled  in  the  mints,  where  the  parting  ope- 
ration of  gold  from  filver  is  performed.  The  firft  ftep  confifts 
in  feparating  the  filver  by  means  of  nitric  acid ; and  this  is 
afterwards  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  copper.  Silver  is 
likewife  precipitated  by  mercury.  In  thU  operation  it 
amalgamates  with  a fmall  quantity  of  the  mercury,  and  forms 
tetrahedral  cryftals  terminated  by 'a  tetrahedral  pyramid,  the 
cryftals  of  which  are  articulated  into  each  other.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  theni  the  form  of  a vegetation  ; and  has  caufed  the 
precipitate  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Arbor  Diance,  or  the 
Tree  of  Diana.  Lemery,  Homberg,  and  many  other  chemifts, 
have  fucceffively  publiftied  jirocefles  to  produce  this  pheno- 
inenon  j but  that  which  Mr.  Chaptal  has  found  to  fucceed  belt, 
is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Baume.  Six  gros  of  the  folution  of  filver, 
and  four  of  that  of  mercury,  both  well  faturated,  are  taken, 
and  diluted  with  five  ounces  of  diftilled  water.  Thefe  are  to 
be  put  into  a conical  velfel  j and  an  amalgam  of  leven  parts  of 
mercury,  and  one  of  filver,  is  to  be  poured  in  ; a multitude  of 
fmall  cryftals  inftantly  appear  to  difengage  theinfelves  from 
the  furface  of  the  amalgam,  upon  which  new  ones  articulate 
themfelves ; and  a vegetation  is  produced,  which  perceptibly 
rifes  under  the  eye  of  the  fpeiSlator.  To  render  this  pheno- 
menon ftill  more  ftriking,  the  exhaufted  water  Ibould  be  de- 
canted, and  frefti  fubftituted  : by  this  means  any  veflel  what- 
ever may  be  filled  with  thefe  vegetations.  The  mercury  which- 
is  amalgamated  with  the  filver,  in  this  operation,  may  be  fepa- 
rated  by  means  of  heat. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  diflblve  filver,  though  it  fpeedily, 
diflblves  Its  oxides  •,  but  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  diflblves. 
this  metal. 

In  order  to  produce  a certain  and  fpeedy  combination  of  the 
muriatic  acid  with  filver,  the  acid  muft  be  poured  into  a folu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  filver.  A precipitate  immediately  falls 
down,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lima  Cornea.  This 
muriate  of  filver  is  very  fufiblcj  an'd  runs  into  a grey  and 
tranfparent  fubftance,  refembling  horn  in  a confiderable  degree. 
If  a Itronger  degree  of  heat  be  applied,  it  is  decompofed,  one 
part  being  volatilized,  and  the  other  reduced  into  filver.  If 
the  muriate  of  filver  be  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  it  be- 
comes brown  in  a ftiort  time.  Oxigenous  gas  is  difengaged  j. 
which,  according  to  the  procefs  of  Mr.  Berthollet,  may  be 
collebted  by  placing  it  under  water.  Moft  of  the  folulions  of 
the  metals  have  the  fame  property.  Lunar  nitre  alfo  becomes 
coloured,  and  emits  its  oxigene  and  nitrous  gas.  From  the 
obfciwations  of  Mr.  Monet  it  appears  that  one  pound  of  boiling 
water  does  not  diflblve  more  than  three  or  four  grains  of  mu- 
riate of  filver.  The  alkalis  are  capable  of  decompofing  the 
muriate  of  filver,  and  feparating  the  metal.  The  filver  may 
alfo  be  difengaged  from  its  muriate  by  fufion  with  three  parts 
of  black  flux. 

The  following  procefs  has  been  deferibed  by  Mr.  Berthollet, 
as  forming  the  moft  dreadful  and  moft  aftonifliing  fulminating 
powder  that  has  yet  been  difeovered  : take  fine  lilver  of  cu- 
pellation, and  diflblve  it  in  the  nitric  acid  : precipitate  this, 
lolution  by  lime-water,  decant  the  water,  and  expofe  the  oxide 
for  three  days  to  the  air.  Mix  this  dried  oxide  in  ammoniac, 
or  volatile  alkali,  and  it  will  alTume  the  form  ot  a black  pow- 
der : decant  the  fluid,  and  leave  the  powder  to  dry  in  the  open 
air.  This  is  the  Fulminating  Silver.  Mr.,  Berthollet  is  of 
opinion  that  the  prefence  of  light  has  fomc  influence  in  the 
fuccefs  of  this  experiment.. 
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Neither  gunptrw’der,  nor  even  fulminating  gold  itfelf,  can 
be  compared  with  this  new  produft.  The  contaft  of  fire  is 
neceflary  to  caufe  gunpowder  to  detonate  ; artd  a determinate 
degree  of  heat  is  required  to  caufe  fulmmating  gold  to  fulmi- 
nate : but  the  contaft  of  a cold  body  is  fufficient  to  produce 
the  detonation  of  fulminating  filver.  In  thort,  this  produft, 
when  once  obtained,  can  no  longer  be  touched : no  attempts 
muft  be  made  to  inclofe  it  in  a bottle,  but  it  muft  be  left  in  the 
capfule  wherein  the  evaporation  was  performed.  It  is  hardly 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  fulmination  ought  not  to  be 
attempted  but  with  a fmall  quantity  j the  weight  of  a grain, 
for  inttance : for  a larger  mafs  would  give  rife  to  a dangerous 
detonation.  In  making  this  preparation  it  is  neceflary  to  have 
the  face  covered  with  a mafle  with  glafs  eyes  ; and  it  is  prudent 
to  dry  the  fulminating  filver  in  fmall  metallic  capfules.  The 
following  experiment  will  furnilh  a fufficient  idea  of  the: 
fulminating  property  of  this  preparation  ; take  the  ammoniac 
which  was  ufed  in  the  converfion  of  the  oxide  of  filver  into  the 
black  precipitate  which  forms  fulminating  filver  j put  this 
ammoniac  into  a fmall  matrafs  of  thin  glafs,  and  let  it  be 
fubjefted  to  the  degree  of  ebullition  neceflary  to  complete  the 
combination.  Take  the  matrafs  from  the  fire;  and  a rough 
covering  of  cryflals  will  be  formed  on  its  internal  fiirface  which 
is  beneath  the  fluid.  If  one  of  thefe  cryflals  beneath  the  cold 
fluid  be  touched,  an  explofion  takes  place  which  breaks  the 
matrafs.  In  refpeft  to  the  theory  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  fulminating  gold,  which  has  been  given  by 
Berthollet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  year  1785.  In  this  operation,  the  oxigene,  which  ad- 
heres very  llightly  to  the  filver,  combines  with  the  hydrogene 
of  the  ammoniac.  From  the  combination  of  the  oxigene  and 
the  hydrogene,  water  in  the  flate  of  vapour  is  produced.  This 
water,  inflantly  vaporized,  and  poflelfing  all  the  elafticity  and 
expan  five  force  of  that  flate,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ; in  which  the  nitrogene,  which  is  difengaged  from 
the  ammoniac,  with  its  whole  expanfibility,  likewife  bears  a 
principal  part.  After  the  fulminatiyn,  the  filver  is  found  re- 
duced or  revivified ; that  is  to  fay,  it  has  refumed  its  metallic 
flate.  It  again  becomes  the  lame  white,  brilliant,  and  pure 
metal  which  it  was  when  taken  out  of  the  cupel.  Silver  is 
alloyed  with  copper,  to  form  folder ; whence  it  happens  that 
filver  • utenfils  are  fubjetl  to  rufl,  and  form  verdigris,  at  the 
places  where  they  are  foldered. 

Sect.  XV,  Of  Gold. 

_ This  is  the  moft  perfeft,  the  mofl  duftile,  the  moft  tena- 
cious, and  the  mofl  unchangeable,  of  all  the  known  metals. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  very  confiderable ; but  it  has  neither 
fmell  nor  tafle.  It  is  of  a yellow  colour,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  purity  of  the  metal. 

This  metal  when  expofed  to  the  fire,  becomes  red-hot  before' 
it  melts,  and  when  melted  fuffers  no  alteration;  but  during  the 
time  of  fufion,  if  a flrong  heat  be  applied,  it  appears  of  a beau- 
tiful green  colour.  Both  Kunckcl  and  Boyle  kept  it  in  a glafs- 
houfe  furnace  for  feveral  months  without  change.  But  Honv 
berg  has  oblcrved  that  this  metal,  expofed  to  the  focus  .of  the 
lens  of  Tfehirnaus,  fmoked,  was  volatilized,  and  even  vitrified 
in  part ; and  Mr.  Macquer  has  verified  this  obfervation  by  the 
mirror  of  Mr.  De  Trudane;  he  oblcrved  the  gold  fume  become 
volatilize<l,  and  covered  with  a dull  pellicle,  which  conflituted 
a violet -coloured  oxide  towards  the  middle.  This  metal  is  not 
attacked  by  the  fuljthuric  acid,  but  the  nitric  acid  apjiears  to 
have  a real  aftion  upon  it.  The  (blution  of  gold  by  this  acid 
was  firll  noticed  by  Brandt ; and  his  experiments  were  made  in 
the  prcfcnce  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  verified  by  his  academy. 
Both  Scheffer  and  Bergman  have  by  their  trials  confirmed  the 
refnlts  of  the  Swedifli  chemirts ; and  Mr.  Sage  has  fince  pub- 
hlhcd  a feriee  of  exjieriincnts  on  the  fame  fulrjebt.  Mr.  Chap- 


tal'is  alfo  Convinced  from' experiments,  fevera!  repeated, 
that  the  purefl  nitric  acid  attacks  gold  in  the  cold,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  diflblvdng  a fixty-fourth  part  of  a grain  of  it.  When 
Very  ptire  nitric  acid  is  boiled  upon  gold  equally  pure,  the  Ib- 
lution  may  be  afeertained  in  three  ways,  viz.  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  weight  of  the  metal,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  acid, 
in  which  cafe  a purple  fpot  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  evapo- 
ratory  veffel,  and  by  the  parting  operation,  which  is  by  means 
of  a plate  of  filver  put  into  the  hquor.  In  this  cafe  black  flocks 
are  in  a fliort  time  difengaged,  which  confift  of  the  gold  itfelf. 
Thefe  phenomena  appear  to  announce  a true  folution ; and  not 
a Ample  clivifion  or  fufpenfion,  as  has  been  fuppofed.  The 
quantity  of  gold  diffolved  appeared  to  the  above  chemifl  to 
Vary  acc(jrding  _to  the  ftrength  of  the  acid,  the  time  of  the 
ebullition,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  metallic  body. 

But  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  the  oxigenated  muriatic 
acid,  are  the  true  folvents  of  gold;  and  thefe  acids  attack  it  with 
greater  energy  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  concentrated, 
and  as  the  furface  of  the  gold  is  larger.  The  folution  may  like- 
wife be  accelerated  by  heat.  This  folution  has  a yellow  colour, 
is  cauflic,  and  tinges  the  fkin  of  a purple  colour  ; and  if  it  be 
properly  concentrated,  it  affords  yellow  cryflals,  refembling  to- 
pazes, which  affebl  the  form  of  truncated  oftahedrons.  Thefe 
ciyftals  are  a tme  muriate  of  gold,  according  to  the  experiments  ■ 
of  Bergman,  Sage,  and  fome  other  chemifls.  If  the  folution 
of  gold  be  diftilled,  a red  liquor  is  obtained,  which  confifls  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  coloured  by  a fmall  quantity  of  gold  which 
is  carried  over.  This  is  the  fluid  which  was  diflinguiffied  by  the 
adepts  under  the  name  of  Red  Lion.  Gokl  may  be  precipitated 
from  its  folution  of  feveral  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubflances  employed  to  make  the  precipitation.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  lime  and  magnefia  in  a yellow  powder,  in  which 
the  gold  exifls  nearly  in  the  metallic  flate ; a flight  degree  of 
heat  only  being  neceflary  to  convert  it  to  that  flate.  The 
alkalis  likewile  precipitate  gold  in  the  form  of  a yellowifli 
powder ; and  the  precipitate  is  foluble  in  the  fulphuric,  nitric, 
and  muriatic  acids.  Thefe  folutions  when  concentrated  fuft'er 
the  gold  to  precipitate,  but  cryflals  have  not  been  obtained 
from  them.  If  ammoniac  be  poured  on  a yellowifli  folution 
of  gold,  the  colour  difappears ; but,  at  the  end  of  a certain 
time,  fmall  flocks  are  difengaged,  which  become  more  and 
more  yellow,  and  gradually  fubfide  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefl'el. 
This  precipitate,  being  dried  in  the  (hade,  forms  the  powder 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Aurum  Fulminans  or  Fuhiunat- 
ing  Gold. 

In  order  to  produce  the  property  of  detonating  In  this  pre- 
cipitate, it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  ammoniac  be  enijiloyed  in 
its  preparation.  It  has  been  fliown,  that,  by  gently  heating 
fulminating  gold  in  copper  tubes,  one  extremity  of  which  is 
plunged  in  the  pneumato-chemical  apparatus  by  the  alfilfance 
of  a fyjihon,  alkaline  gas  may  be  obtained,  and  the  precipitate 
be  deprived  of  its  fulminating  property  : this  fine  experiment 
was  made  by  jNIr.  Berthollet.  Mr.  Bergman  has  alfo  obferved 
that,  by  expofing  fulminating  gold  to  a gentle  heat,  incapable 
of  caufing  it  to  fulminate,  it  becomes  deprived  of  that  property. 
When  the  gold  is  made  to  fulminate  in.tubes,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  inl'erted  under  a veffel  filled  with  mercury,  the 
prodiuft  is  nitrogene  gas,  and  ibme  drojrs  of  water.  Triturat- 
ing fulminating  gold  with  oily  fubflances  alfo  deprives  it  of 
its  property  of  fulminating.  It  is  evident  from  thefe  eflabliflied 
fluffs,  that  fulminating  gold  is  a mixture  of  ammoniac  and  oxide 
of  gold.  When  this  mixture  is  heated,  the  oxigene  is  difen- 
gaged  at  the  fame  time  with  the  hydrogene  of  the  alkali.  Thefe 
two  gafes  lake  fire  by  limple  heat,  detonate,  and  produce  water ; 
the  nitrogene  gas  then  remaining  alone.  On  thefe  principles 
it  ought  to  follow,  that  ody  luliflanccs  which  combine  with  the 
oxigene,  acids  which  feize  the  alkali,  or  a gentle  and  long- 
conlinucd  heat,  which  volalilfzes  the  two  principles  without  in- 
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flaming  them,  6ught  to  dcprlre  this  preparation  of  Its  pro 
pcrty  of  fulminating. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nitrous  fulphur  which  Mr.  Baume  fup- 
poled  to  be  formed,  in  his  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
does  not  cxift ; for  the  folution  of  the  oxide  of  gold  by  the  ful- 
phuric  acid,  when  precipitated  by  ammoniac,  affords  a fulmi- 
nating precipitate.  This  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  folution 
by  feveral  metals,  fuch  as  lead,  iron,  filvcr,  copper,  bilinuth, 
mercuiy,  zinc,  and  tin.  This  laft  precipitates  it  inflantly  in 
the  form  of  a powder,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Purple 
PiKuder  of  CaJJius,  which  is  much  ufed  in  jiorcelain  manufac- 
tories. Gold  may  likewife  be  precipitated  ff-om  its  folution  by 
ether  ; this  liquor  feizes  the  gold  in  a moment,  and  fometimes 
infiantl)'’  revivifies  it.  The  gold  has  been  obferved  to  form  a 
ffratum  at  the  furface  of  the  li<pior,  when  the  two  fluids  no 
longer  contained  a particle. 

This  metal  is  completely  diflblved  by  the  fulphures  of  alkali. 
For  this  purpofe  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  quickly  to  fufe 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  pot-afh  with  one-eighth 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  gold  in  leaves.  This  fubitance  may 
then  be  poured  out,  pulverized,  and  diflblved  in  hot  water.  The 
lolution  has  a ycllowlffi  green  colour.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by 
Stahl  that  jNIofes  dilTolved  the  golden  calf  by  a fimilar  procefs. 

Gold  unites  with  moff;  of  the  metals.  Arfenic  as  well  as  bif- 
muth,  nickel,  and  antimony,  render  it  brittle  and  alfo  white 
and  ZiTytr.  It  likewdfe  unites  very  well  with  tin  and  lead,  but 
thefe  metals  deprive  it  of  Its  du£lllity.  With  this  metal  iron 
fonns  a very  hard  alloy,  which  can  be  employed  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  pure  gold,  for  many  purpofes.  Copper  renders 
this  metal  more  fufible,  and  communicates  a reddifli  colour  to 
it.  It  is  from  this  alloy  that  money,  gold  plate,  and  toys  are 
formed.  Silver  makes  it  very  pale  and  this  alloy  conllitutes 
the  green  gold  of  goldfmiths. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  Plathia. 

Tins  fubftance  has  hitherto  been  found  only  In  the  me- 
tallic rtate.  Its  form  is  that  of  fmall  grains,  or  flattened 
plates,  of  a livid  white  colour,  intermediate  between  that  of 
lilver  and  iron and  it  is  j)robably  from  this  colour  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  of  Plat  'ma  or  Little  Silver.  If  the  grains  ofpla- 
tina  be  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  fume  of  them  are 
rounded,  and  otliers  angular.  It  has  been  found  among  the 
auriferous  fands  of  South  America,  near  the  mountains  of  the 
diftricts  of  Xovita  and  Cytara  j and  is  almofl  conftantly  accom- 
panied by  a ferruginous  fand  obedient  to  the  magnet.  The 
platina  of  conimeicc  ufually  contains  a fmall  quantity  of  mer- 
cury, arifing  from  the  amalgamation  which  the  ore  has  under- 
gone in  cxtra6ting  the  gold.  When  it  is  required  to  have  pla- 
tina in  a very  pure  ftate,  it  muff,  be  expofed  to  heat,  to  drive  oflf 
the  mercur)’ ; and  the  magnetical  part.s,  and  the  iron,  muff:  be 
Inrtcd  out  with  the  magnet.  Platina  itfelf  is  alfo  flightly  at- 
trafled  by  the  magnet ; it  has,  however,  been  affirmed  that  the 
lighter  pieces  of  platina  are  only  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and 
that  they  ceafe  to  be  adled  on  when  they  exceed  u certain  fize. 
'ITic  largeff  piece  of  jdatina  that  ha.s  )'ct  been  met  with  did  not 
exceed  the  fize  of  a jiigeon’s  egg.  I’his  fubltance  is  alfo  faid  to 
be  malleable  in  its  natural  ffate.  It  undergoes  no  alteration  by 
expofure  to  the  air  ; and  fire  alone  does  not  even  apj>ear  to 
poircfs  the  power  of  changing  it.  Macquer  and  Baume  kept  it 
feveral  day.s  in  a glafs-houfe  furnace,  without  its  gi-ains  having 
fuffered  any  other  change  than  that  they  were  flightly  agglu- 
tinated. It  has  hov/ever  been  afcertaineil  that  heat,  kept  up 
for  a long  time,  tarniflies  its  furface,  and  increafes  its  weight. 
Platina,  when  expofed  to  the  focus  of  a burning  mirror,  fumes 
and  melts.  This  metal  may  be  halnmered  likegold  and  filvcr; 
and  may  alfo  be  fufed  upon  charcoal,  by  the  alliffance  of  oxi- 
genous  gas.  It  refiffs  the  action  of  acid.s,  fuch  as  the  ful- 
phiiric,  the  nitric,  and  the  muriatic ; and  is  foluble  only  in  the 


oxigenated-muriatic  and  the  nltro-murlatic  acids.  One  pound 
ot  the  latter,  digefted  on  an  ounce  of  platina,  firft  aflumes  a 
yellow,  then  an  orange,  and  laftly  a very  obfeure  brown  colour. 
This  folution  tinges  animal  fubftances  brown ; and  fj>ontane- 
pully  depofits  fmall  irregular  fawn-coloured  cryffals;  but,  if  it 
be  concentrated,  larger  cryffals  arc-x)btained,  fometimes  of  an 
oflahedral  form,  as  Bergman  has  obferved.  The  muriate  of 
jdatina  is  fcaacely  cauffic,  though  fliarp ; it  fufes  In  the  fire, 
gives  out  its  acid,  and  leaves  an  obfeure  grey  oxide.  The  ful- 
phuric  acid,  when  poured  on  this  folution,  fonns  a precipitate 
of  a dark  colour ; but  the  precipitate  occafioned  by  the  muriatic 
acid,  is  yellowifli.  The  alkalis  precipitate  platina  from  its  fo- 
lution ; but,  if  it  be  gradually  jmecipitated  by  pot-afli,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  diflblved  by  the  alkali  in  proportion  as  it  is  formed. 
If  a folution  of  the  muriate  of  ammoniac  be  poured  into  a folu- 
tion of  platina,  it  forms  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  which 
is  a true  faline  fubflance,  totally  foluble  in  water.  This  jtreci- 
pitate  has  been  fufed  by  Mr.  Dc  Lifle  in  the  fire  of  a common 
furnace.  The  refult  of  the  fufion  is  platina,  frill  altered  by 
fome  portion  of  faline  matter ; for  it  does  not  acquire  dubtility 
but  by  expofure  to  a much  ffronger  degree  of  heat. 

It  is  proper  to  obfeiwe  that  the  property  which  the  muriate  of 
ammoniac  pofleflTes,  of  precipitating  platina,  affords  a veiy 
fiinple  method  of  afeertaining  the  mixture  of  this  metal  wiih 
gold.  ProceffTes  for  the  fufion  of  platina  have  been  deferibed 
by  Mr.  de  Liile  and  Mr.  Achard  : that  of  the  latter  is  the 
more  fimplc  method  ; It  confiffs  in  taking  two  drachms  of  pla- 
tina, two  drachms  of  the  white  oxide  of  arfenic,  two  drachms  of 
the  acidulous, tartrlte  of  pot-afli,  and  putting  them  into  a cni- 
cible  well  luted.  This  is  to  be  expofed  for  an  hour  to  a violent 
fire,  which  fufes  the  platina;  but  it  is  brittle,  and  whiter  than 
ordinary  platina.  It  is  then  to  be  expofed  to  a confiderablc 
heat  under  a muffle ; by  which  means  all  the  arfenic  which 
was  combined  with  the  platina  is  diffipated,  and  this  metal  left 
in  a ffate  of  purity.  Vefl'els  of  platina  may  be  formed,  by  filling 
clay  moulds  with  the  alloy  of  jffatina  and  arfenic ; and  ex])of- 
ing  the  mould  in  the  muffle,  to  dillipate  the  femi-metal.  Mr. 
De  Morveau  his  fubffituted  the  arfeniate  of  pot-alh  with  ad- 
vantage, inffead  of  arfenic  ; and  he  had  before  fufed  platina 
with  a vitreous  flux,  compofed  of  pounded  glafs,  borax,  and 
charcoal.  Mr.  Pelletier  has  alfo  fufed  platiila,  by  mixing  it 
with  phofphoric  glafs  and  charcoal.  The  phofphorus  in  this 
cafe  unites  with  the  platina  ; and  the  phofphure  of  platina  is 
expofed  to  a degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  volatilize  the  phofpho- 
rus. It  has  been  advifed  by  Mr.  Baume  to  fufe  platina  with  a 
ilight  addition  of  lead,  bilinuth,  antimony,  or  arfenic ; and  to 
keep  the  alloy  in  the  fire  a long  time,  to  dilfqjate  the  metals 
which  have  facilitated  the  fufion.  Platina  may  likewil'e  be 
fufed  with  a metal  foluble  in  acid : the  mixture  being  pulve- 
rized, the  alloyed  metal  may  be  dilTolved;  and  the  powder  ol  . 
jilatina  may  then  be  fufed  with  the  flux  which  has  been  em- 
ployed by  JNIr.  Dc  Morveau.  Inffead  of  ufing  a I’oluble  metal, 
a calcinable  metal  may  alfo  be  emjiloyed  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  the  mixture  be  treated  as  before.  This  fubltance  when  pure 
is  of  very  confiderable  fpecific  gravity,  probably  fuperior  to  that 
of  gold. 

Scarce  any  of  the  neutral  falts  have  any  aftion  on  platina. 
The  nitrate  of  pot-affi,  however,  alters,  it  according  to 
the  exiieriments  of  Dr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Margi-aff.  The  for*icr 
cheinift,  by  heating  a mixture  of  one  part  of  platina  and  two 
parts  of  this  nitrate,  during  three  times  twenty-four  hours,  ob- 
I'erved  that  the  metal  alTumcd  a rutly  colour,  and  by  oilluling 
the  mixture  in  water  the  alkali  was  diflblved;  and  the  jilatina, 
deprived  of  all  the  foluble  matter,  -was  diminillied  one-third, 
d he  jiowdcr  taken  uj>  by  the  alkali  is  the  oxide  of  iion,  mixed 
with  the  oxide  of  jilatina.  Thefe  experiments,  as  likewife  the 
jirojiert.y  whii.'h  platina  jioircffes  of  being  adled  on  by  the  niag- 
nct,  prove  that  it  contains  iron;  and  Mr,  de  Buffbn  has  con- 
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eluded  that  this  metul  Is  a natural  alloy  of  gold  and  iron  ; but 
it  has  been  objefted  that  the  artificial  alloy  of  thefe  two  metals, 
made  in  every  poflible  proportion,  never  refembles  platina  ; that 
this  metal  departs  more  from  the  proj>erties  of  gold  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  deprived  of  iron  : fb  that  it  is  confidered  as  a metal 
poirelling  particular  properties.  Platina  is  capable  of  being  al- 
loyed with  moll  of  the  known  metals.  It,  has  been  aflirmed  by 
Schefier  that  arfenic  renders  this  metal  fufible,  and  Mr.  Achard 
and  IMr.  De  Morveau  have  availed  themfelvcs  of  this  property 
to  fule  it,  and  form  itintoveliels.  It  cafily  unites  with  blfmuth, 
and  forms  a fubftance  which  is  eager,  brittle,  dillicultly  cu- 
pelled j and  which  has  little  dublility.  Antimony  likewile  fa- 
cilitates the  fufion  of  platina,  but  the  alloy  is  brittle ; and  jiart 
pt  the  antimony  may  be  difengaged  by  fire  j but  a fuHicient 
tjuantity  Hill  remains  in  combination  to  deprive  the  platina  of 
its  weight  and  dublility.  Zinc  renders  this  metal  more  fufible, 
but  the  alloy  is  very  hard ; and  a great  part  of  the  zinc  may  be 
volatilized  by  fire  j but  the  jdatina  always  retains  a linall  quan- 
tity. This  metal  allb  unites  eafily  with  tin  ; and  the  alloy  thus 
formed  is  very  fufible,  flows  clear,  is  eager,  and  very  brittle: 
but  when  the  tin  is  in  a large  proportion,  the  alloy  is  duflile; 
its  grain  is  coarfe,  and  it  becomes.yellow  by  expol'ure  to  the  air. 
Lead  unites  very  well  with  platina  ; but  a ftronger  heat  is  re- 
quired lo  fufe  this  than  the  foregoing  alloy.  It  is  not  dublile  j 
is  no  longer  capable  of  being  abforbed  by  the  cupel,  the  abforj)- 
tion  only  taking  place  when  the  lead  is  in  excefs  ; but  the  nla- 
tina  remains  always  united  to  a confiderable  portion  of  the 
metal.  Mac(juer  and  Baume,  however,  cupelled  one  ounce  of 
platina  and  twenty  ounces  of  lead,  by  expofing  this  alloy,  for 
titty  hours,  in  the  hottell  part  of  the  porcelain  furnace  at  Seves; 
and  JVIr.  De  Morveau  had  the  fame  refult  In  Mr.  Macqiler’s 
wind-turnacc 5 the  operation  lafled  between  eleven  and  twelve 
hours.  Mr.  Baume  has  alfo  remarked  that  the  platina  ob- 
tained by  this  procefs  poflHles  the  power  of  l>eing  forged  and 
Ibldered  completely,  without  the  allillance  of  any  other  metal, 
which  remiers  it  a molt  valuable  acquifition  in  the  arts.  Dr. 
Lewis  could  not  unite  forged  iron  with  platina ; but  having 
melted  crude  iron  with  this  metal,  there  rehdted  an  alUy  fo 
hard  that  the  file  could  not  touch  it : it  was  ductile  In  the  cold, 
but  broke  flioft  when  hot.  When  cop|)er  and  platina  are 
alloyed  together  they  form  a very  hard  metal,  which  is  diuHile, 
while  the  copper  predominates  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  to  one : it  takes  a fine  polifh,  and  is  not  liable  to  tarnilh. 
When  the  metal  is  alloyed  with  filver  it  dejirives  it  of  its  dufti- 
lity,  increafes  its  hardnefs,  and  tarniflies  its  colour.  Thele  two 
metals  may  how, ever  be  feparated  by  fufion  and  repofe.  Dr. 
IrjwIs  has  obferved  that  the  filver  which  is  fiifed  with  platiua, 
is  thrown  up  againil  the  fides  ot  the  crucible  with  a kind  of  ex- 
plofioD  : this  phenomenon  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  filver,  as 
Mr.  Darcet  has  found  it  to  break  porcelain  balls  in  which  it 
w'as  inclofed,  and  out  of  which  it  was  projefled  by  the  a£lion  of 
the  fire.  Gold  is  not  capable  of  being  alloyed  with  this  metal  but 
+>y  the  mofl  violent  heat : the  colour  of  the  gold  i:,  pnxligioully 
altered,  and  the  alkty  polIclVes  cunfidcrable  ductility.  Trom 
the  known  properties  of  this  imRal  it  may  be  prdumed,  that  it 
will  prove  of  the  greateft  nl'e  in  the  arts.  Its  almoft  abl'olutc 
infuiibilitv,  and  its  unchar.geablenels,  render  it  of  r.oHfulendde 
value  in  the  formation  of  ehemical  velTcls,  fuch  as  crucibles, 
and  tlic  like  5 and  its  projierly  of  fulderlng  or  welding  without 
mixture,  renders  it  preferable  to  gold  or  filver.  'i’he  denfity 
4ind  opacity  which  it  jmjIIciIcs  alio  render  it  of  great  value  in 
the  conliruiklon  of  optical  inftnimcnts. 

Sf.ct.  XVII.  Of  Tiingjh'ti  end  Wolfram, 

Thf.ue  are  two  mineral  fubfiatu  cs  which  It  is  proper  to  take 
notice  of  in  this  place,  and  which  may  be  dilUngxiilhed  by  the 
generic  title  <»f  Tungflai\  the  one  is  white,  and  known  by  the 
Vot.  II. 
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name  of  TuHgJlen,  or  the  Heavy  Stone  of  the  Swedes ; the  other 
is  of  a blackiTh  brown,  and  known  to  mineralogifts  by  the  name 
of  Wolfram,  Each  may  be  examined  feparately. 

Of  Tuvgjleii. — This  is  a fubftance  of  an  opake  white  colour, 
very  heavjq  and  of  a moderate  degree  of  hardnefs,  the  cr}dta,ls 
of  which  are  oflahedrons.  When  this  fubftance  is  expofed 
without  addition  to  the  flame  of  the  blovz-pipe,  it  decrepitates 
without  melting  j and  with  foda  it  is  divided  with  a flight  cf- 
fervefcence ; it  is  partly  foluble  In  the  native  phofphale,  or 
microcofmic  fait;  and  affords  a fine  blue  colour,  without  the 
leaft  appearance  of  red  in  the  rcfradlcd  light,  as  happens  whh 
cobalt.  In  borax  it  is  foluble  without  elten'eiccnce.  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  Bergman,  that  by  po\iriug  the  muriatic  acid 
upon  pulverized  tunglten,  the  jiowder  immediately  aftiimes  a 
fine  bright  yellow  colour ; and  to  this  charailer  Scheele  has 
added  that  of  its  becoming  blueith  when  boiled  in  the  fulphurie 
acid.  Tuiigllen  has  a fparry  appearance,  and  was  long  con - 
founded  with  the  white  tin  ore.  It  is  found  in  dift'ereiit  places 
on  the  continent,  and  in  fome  mines  in  this  country.  It  con- 
tains little  iron,  is  very  fixed  and  refrafilory  in  the  fire,  and  acla 
on  glafs  like  the  hardeft  fieel.  Though  Cronftedt  has  arranged 
this  fubftance  among  the  iron  ores,  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Scheele  to  be  a fait  refulting  from  the  combination  of  calcareous 
earth  with  a peculiar  acid ; which  acid,  combined  with  lime- 
water,  regenerates  tungflen  ; and  Bergman  conuders  the  acid 
earth  of  tunglten  as  a metallic  acid. 

Acid  of  Tungflen. — Several  procefles  are  at  prefent  knowd 
for  extrafting  this  acid ; we  may  mention  the  two  following; 
which  were  propofed  by  Scheele  : i.  Any  defired  quantity  of  this 
mineral  is  to  be  pulverized,  and  fufed  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  carbonate  of  pot-afti,  and  poured  out  upon  a plate  of  metal. 
The  mafs  is  then  to  be  dillblved  in  twelve  parts  oi  boiling  water. 
A white  powder  feparates  during  the  folution,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vellel.  This  precipitate  is  a true  carbonate  of 
lime,  mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  quartz,  and  a portion  of 
undecompofed  tungflen.  The  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  taken 
up  from  the  precipitate  by  nitric  acid  ; and  the  remaining  tung- 
ften  being  mixed  with  the  former  proportion  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
a(h,  is  to  be  fufed,  difl'olved  ; and  by  a repetition  of  thefe  ope- 
rations will  at  length  be  totally  decompofed.  The  water  in 
which  the  fufed  maft'es  were  wafhed,  holds  in  folution  a fait 
formed  by  the  tungftic  acid  and  the  alkali  made  ufe  of.  If  this 
folution  be  faturated  with  nitric  acid,  it  feizes  the  alkali ; the 
folution  becomes  thick ; and  a white  powder  falls  down,  which 
is  the  tungftic  acid.  a.  This  confilts  in  digefting  three  parts 
of  weak  nitric  acid  upon  one  of  pulverized  tungflen.  In  this 
cafe  the  powder  becomes  yellow  j the  fluid  is  then  decanted, 
and  two  parts  of  ammoniac  are  poured  upon  the  yellow  powdeix 
The  powder  then  becomes  white  ; and  in  this  way  the  repealed 
a(5lions  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali  are  applied  until  the  tungflen 
be  dillblved.  Out  of  four  I'cruples,  treated  by  Scheele  in  this 
manner,  there  were  three  grains  of  infoluble  matter,  which 
was  a true  quartz.  By  ailding  the  prufliate  of  pot-alh  to  the 
nitric  acid  made  ulc  of,  he  obtained  two  grains  of  Pruffian  blue ; 
pot-afli  precipitated  three  of  chalk  ; and  the  ammoniac  uniting 
to  the  nitric  .xcid,  preeijntated  an  acid  powder,  which  is  the  tnic 
tungllic  acid.  In  this  experiment  the  nitric  acid  leizes  the 
lime,  and  expofes  the  tungllic  acid,  which  is  feized  by  the  al- 
kali. The  muriatic  acid  may  be  fubftituted  to  advantage  in- 
llead  of  the  nitric  add,  which  even  gives  it  a more  yellow  co- 
Io\ir.  This  acid  powder  is  c<mfidered  by  Scheele  and  Berg- 
man as  the  true  lungflic  u('id  In  a ftate  of  piriiy.  Other  che- 
mills  have  alFirmed  that  this  acid  is  mixed  with  the  acid  made 
ulc  of  in  obtaining  it  and  alio  with  the  alkali ; and  that  the 
yellow  ])owder  wdiich  is  uncovered  by  the  digcltion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  is  the  true  add  oxide  of  tungflen  without  any  mi.x- 
lure. 
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The  prof>erties  of  the  white  powder,  which  is  obtained  by 
decompoliiig  the  alkaline  lulution  of  Umgflen  by  an  acid,  arc 
the  following:  i.  An  acid  tafte,  reddening  the  tinftnre  of 
turnfole,  and  precipitating  the  fulphure  of  alkali  q[  a green 
colour.  2.  When  expofed  to  a flame  urged  by  the  blow-pipe, 
it  palfes  to  a brown  and  black  colour,  without  affording  either 
fumes  or  figns  of  fufion.  3.  It  is  foluble  in  twenty  parts  of 
boiling  water.  4.  It  becomes  yellow  by  boiling  in  the  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  and  blueifh  in  the  fulphuric  acid. 

The  properties  of  the  yellow  matter  obtained  by  fire  or  by 
acids  are  thefe  : i . It  is  infipid,  reddening  the  tin£ture  of  turnfole. 
2.  When  treated  with  the  blow-pipe,  it  preferves  its  yellow 
colour  in  the  external  flamq  j but  fwells  up,  and  becomes  black, 
without  fufing,  in  the  interior  blue  flame.  5.  It  is  infoluble, 
but  capable  of  becoming  fo  divided  as  to  pafs  through  the  fil- 
ters. 4.  Ilie  three  mineral  acids  have  no  aftion  upon  it. 

It  is  evident  from  this  comparifen  of  the  two  fubflances,  that 
the  acid  is  purer  in  the  yellovy  pov/der  than  in  the  white ; and 
the  faline  combinations  of  thefe  two  bodies  confirm  the  opi- 
nion. 

If  the  yellow  acid  be  combined  with  pot-afh,  either  in  the 
dry  or  humid  way,  it  forms  a fait  with  excefs  of  alkali  j and 
if  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid  be  poured  bn  this  fait,  a white  pre- 
cipitate is  inflantly  formed,  which  is  re-dilfolved  by  agitation. 
When  all  the  alkali  is  faturated,  the  fblution  is  bitter  j but  if 
more  acid  be  poured  in,  the  precipitate  which  falls  down  is  no 
longer  foluble.  This  precipitate,  when  edulcorated,  is  exaftly 
of  the  fame  nature  as  the  white  powder  which  has  been  de- 
icribed. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Delhuyar,  and  Mr, 
J)e  jMorveau,  that  this  white  pow’der  contains  the  acid  of  tung- 
llen,  a portion  of  the  pot-afti  with  which  it  was  before  com- 
bined, and  a fmall  quantity  of  the  precipitating  acid.  This 
fufficiently  Ihows  that  the  yellow  matter  is  the  pure  oxide,  and 
the  true  tungftic  acid.  It  is  evident  alfo  that  this  acid  exills 
ready  formed  in  the  metal  5 and  that  its  oxigene  is  afforded 
neither  by  the  decompofitibn  of  another  acid,  nor  the  fixation 
of  the  oxigenous  gas  of  the  atmofphere  : it  appears  to  exift  in 
the  mineral,  and  to  conllitute  a kind  of  fait  of  many  principles. 
The  pure  tungftic  acid  diffolves  ammoniac  5 but  the  refult  is 
always  with  excefs  of  alkali.  This  folution  affords  by  evapo- 
ration fmall  cryftals,  of  a penetrating,  bitter  tafte,  foluble  in 
water,  and  then  reddening  blue  paper.  The  alkali  is  eafily 
feparated ; and  thefe  cryftals  return  by  calcination  to  the  .ftate 
of  yellow  powder,  entirely  fimilar  to  that  which  entered  into 
its  compofition.  If  the  calcination  be  made  in  clofed  veffels, 
the  refidue  is  of  a deep  blue  colour ; for  the  yellow  colour  does 
not  appear  unlcfs  the  calcinatioir  be  made  in  the  open  air.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  De  Mon^eau  have  fhown  the  affinities  of 
this  acid  with  different  fubftances,  to  be  in  the  following  order, 
which  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  arfenical  acid — 
lime,  barytes,  magnefia,  pot-afli,  foda,  ammoniac,  alumine, 
and  metallic  fubftances. 

Of  Uolfram. — This  fubftance  is  of  a blackifh  brown  colour, 
fometimes  aff'edling  the  form  of  an  hcxahcdral  compreffed  prifm, 
terminated  in  a dihedral  fummitj  and  thefe  furfaces  are  fre- 
quently ftriated  longitudinally.  Its  frablure  is  lamcllated,  foli- 
ated, and  the  leaves  arc  Hat,  though  rather  confufed.  Exter- 
nally it  refembles  fcborl-,  but  is  not  fufible,  and  is  incomparably 
heavier.  Some  rnineralogifts  have  taken  it  for  an  arfenical 
ore  of  tin  j others  for  manganefe,  mixed  with  tin  and  iron. 
Meffrs.  Delhuyars,  who  made  a ftrift  analyfis  of  it,  found  it 
to  contain  manganefe  22  parts,  oxide  (^uartzofe  powder  2, 
yellow  powder  or  tungftic  acid  65, 

The  wolfram  which  was  analyl'ed  by  thefe  chcmills,  came 
from  the  tin  mines  of  Zinnwaldc,  oh  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was  C.835. 


This  ful)ftance  does  not  melt  by  the  blow-pipe  witliout  addi- 
tion, its  angles  being  fcarcely  rounded  j but  with  the  native 
phofphate,  or  microcofmic  fait,  it  melts  with  eff'ervefcence,  and 
affords  a glafs  of  an  hyacinth  colour.  It  efferv'efees  with  borax, 
and  forms  a green ifti  yellow  glafs  in  the  blue  flame,  which  be- 
comes red  in  the  external  flame.  Pulverized  wolfram,  upon 
which  the  muriatic  acid  is  boiled,  alfumes  a yellow  colour  like 
tungften.  The  ingenious  chemifts  Delhuyars  fufed  in  a crucible 
two  drachms  of  pulverized  wolfram,  and  four  drachms  of  pot- 
aflr } and  the  fufed  mixture  being  poured  out  on  a plate  of 
copjier,  a black  matter  remained  in  the  crucible,  which,  when 
well  edulcorated,  weighed  thirty-feven  grains,  and  was  found  to 
be  a mixture  of  iron  and  manganefe.  The  mafs  which  had 
been  thus  poured  out  was  difl'olved  in  water,  filtered,  and  fatu- 
rated with  nitric  acid,  when  it  afforded  a white  precipitate,  ab- 
folutely  fimilar  to  that  obtained  from  tungften  by  a fimilar 
procefs.  The  procefs  of  Scheele,  by  the  humid  way,  fucceeds 
equally  well,  and  even  appeared  to  Meffrs.  Delhuyars  to  be 
more  advantageous.  Thefe  chemifts  prefer  the  difengagement, 
by  mere  heat,  of  the  ammoniac  which  holds  the  tungftic  acid  in 
folution.  One  hundred  grains  of  wolfram,  treated  with  the 
muriatic  acid  and  ammoniac,  afforded  them  fixty-five  grains  of 
a yellow  powder,  which  is  the  pure  acid.  This  yellow  acid  pow- 
der unites  with  moft  of  the  metals ; and  we  have  the  following 
fafts  refpefting  It  from  the  above  chemifts  : i.  One  hundred 
grains  of  gold  leaf,  and  fifty  grains  of  the  yellow  matter,  urged  by 
a violent  heat  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  a crucible  lined 
with  charcoal,  afforded  a yellow  button,  which  crumbled  in 
pieces  between  the  fingers,  and  internally  exhibited  grains  of 
gold,  with  others  of  a grey  colour.  This  button  weighed  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  grains,  and  was  cupelled  with  lead, 
though  with  difficulty.  2.  Similar  proportions  of  platina  and 
the  yellow  matter,  treated  in  the  fame  way  (for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter),  afforded  a friable  button,  in  which  grains  of  platina 
were  diftinguifhable,  of  a whiter  colour  than  ordinar)\  It 
weighed  one  hundred  and  forty  grains.  3.  With  filver,  the 
yellow  matter  formed  a button  of  a white  greyiffi  colour,  ra- 
ther fpongy,  which  extended  itfelf  eafily  by  a few  ftrokes  of  the 
hammer  j but,  on  continuing  them,  it  fplit  in  pieces.  This 
button  weighed  one  hundred  and  forty-two  grains,  and  the 
mixture  was  perfeft.  4.  With  copper,  it  afforded  a button  of 
a coppery  red  colour,  inclining  to  grey,  which  was  fpongy,  and 
confiderably  duftile.  It  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
grains.  5.  With  crude  or  caftriron,  of  a white  quality,  it  af- 
forded a perfe»£l  button,  whofe  frafture  was  compaft,  and  of  a 
greyiffi  white  colour.  It  was  hard,  brittle,  and  weighed  one 
hundred  and  thirty-feven  grains.  6.  With  lead,  it  affonled  a 
button  of  an  obfeure  grey  colour,  with  very  little  brilliancy, 
fpongy,  very  du£lile,  and  fplitting  into  leaves  when  hammered. 
It  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  grains.  7.  T!-e 
button  formed  with  tin  was  of  a lighter  grey  than  the  prece- 
ding, very  fpongy,  fomewhat  duftilc,  and  weighed  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  grains.  8.  The  button  of  antimony  was  of 
a bright  grey,  rather  fpongy,  brittle,  and  eafily  broken ; it 
weighed  one  hundred  and  eight  grains.  9.  That  of  bifmuth 
prefented  a frafture  wffiich,  when  feen  in  one  direiStion,  was  of 
a grey  colour,  and  metallic  luftre  j but  in  another  diredtion  it 
appeared  like  an  earth  without  any  luftre ; but  in  both  cafes  an 
infinity  of  pores  were  feen  over  the  whole  mal's.  It  weighed 
lixty-eight  grains.  10.  The  button  formed  with  zinc  was  of  a 
black  grcyifti  colour,  and  an  earthy  afpedt,  very  Ipongy,  and 
brittle:  it  weighed  forty-two  grains.  il.  With  common 
manganefe  ic  afforded  a button  of  a blueiffi  grey  colour,  arxi 
earthy  afpedt.  Its  intermil  part,  examined  with  a lens,  re- 
fembled  a pure  fcoria  of  iron  j it  weighed  one  huntlred  and 
feven  grains. 

The  experiments  which  arc  here  related  feem  to  confirm  the 
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furplolon  of  BcrgHun,  who,  from  the  fpcdfic  gravity  of  this 
fubltanre,  and  its  property  of  colouring  the  native  phofphate 
and  borate  of  foda,  concluded  that  it  was  of  a metallic  nature. 
The  change  of  colour  which  accompanies  its  rcduftion,  its 
increafe  of  weight  by  calcination,  its  metallic  afpeft,  and  its 
uniting  with  other  metals,  are  alfo  ftrong  proofs  of  its  metallic 
nature.  The  yellow  matter  muft  therefore  be  confidered  as  a 
metallic  oxide;  and  the  button  obtained  by  expofmg  this  oxide  . 
to  a ftrong  fire,  with  powder  of  charcoal,  is  a real  rnetal. 

The  fame  chemifts  having  put  one  hundred  grains  of  the 
5'ellow  matter  into  a lined  crucible  well  clofcd,  and  expofed  it 
to  a ftrong  heat  for  an  hour  and  a half,  found  upon  breaking 
the  crucible,  when  cold,  a button  which  w;is  reduced  to  powder 
between  the  fingers : its  colour  was  grey.  On  examining  it 
with  the  magnifier,  an  allemblage  of  metallic  globules  were 
feen,  among  which  fome  were  of  the  bignefs  of  a pin’s  head, 
and  when  broken  exhibited  a metallic  fraaure  refemblingfteel. 
It  weighed  fixty  grains, . and  of  courfe  there  was  a diminution 
of  forty.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was  17.6.  Having  calcined  a 
part  of  it,  it  became  yellow  with  increafe  of  weight.  The 
nitric  and  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  changed  it  into  a yellow  pow- 
der. The  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  diminifhed  its  weight, 
and  their  folution  let  fall  Prullian  blue.  The  metallic  grains 
always  remained  after  the  aftion  of  thefe  acids.  This  metal 
ftiews  various  properties,  which  diflinguilh  it  from  all  others 
known,  i.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  17.6.  2.  It  forms  peculiar 

glafs  -with  the  feveral  fluxes.  3.  It  is  almoft  abfolutcly  infu- 
fible,  much  lefs  fuflble  than  manganefe.  4.  Its  oxide  is  of  a 
yellow  colour.  5.  It  forms  peculiar  alloys  with  the  known 
metals.  6.  It  is  infoluble  in  the  fulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric, 
and  nitro-muriatic  acids ; but  thefe  two  laft  convert  it  into  an 
oxide.  7.  The  oxide  combines  with  alkalis.  8.  The  oxide  is 
infoluble  in  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  and  af- 
fumes  a blue  colour  with  this  laft.  Wolfram  muft  therefore  be 
confidered  as  an  ore,  in  which  this  metal  is  combined  with  iron 
and  manganefe. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  MolyUcna. 

Different  mineral  fubftances  have  been  confounded  with 
this,  fuch  as  Black  Lead  Ore,  Mineral  Lead,  and  Plumhago  ■, 
but  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Scheele  have  ftiewn  that  they  are  by 
no  means  of  the  fame  nature  w-ith  Molybdena. 

This  mineral  is  compofed  of  fcaly  particles,  either  large  or 
fmall,  and  flightly  adherent  to  each  other.  It  is  foft  and  fat 
to  the  touch,  foils  the  fingers,  and  makes  a trace  of  an  afli- 
grey  colour.  Its  afpeft  is  blueifh,  nearly  refem’oling  that  of 
lead.  The  mark  it  makes  on  paper  has  an  argentine  brilli- 
ancy ; whereas  thofe  of  plumbago  are  of  a darker  and  lefs 
fhining  colour:  its  powder  is  blueifh,  which  by  calcination 
emits  a fmell  of  lulphur,  and  leaves  a whitifh  earth  behind. 
The  nitric  and  the  ari'cnlcal  acids  are  the  only  acids  which  at- 
tack it  eflcffually  ; it  is  folnble  in- foda  with  efl'ervefccnce  before 
the  blow-pipe;  it  caufes  the  nitrate  of  pot-afli  to  detonate,  and 
leaves  a reddilh  refidue ; when  expofed  to  the  flame  of  the 
blow-pipe  in  the  fpoon  it  emits  a white  fume.  Plumbago  is 
lefs  fat,  lefs  granulated,  and  compofed  of  f'mal!  b.nlliant  parti- 
cles. It  lofes  in  the  fire  fdrs  of  its  weight,  and  the  relidue  is 
an  oxide  of  iron.  Molybdena  is  found  in  union  with  various 
fubflances  in  ditlerent  countries. 

The  molybdena  of  Nordberg  in  Sweden  is  accompanied  with 
iron  that  obeys  the  magnet. 

The  molylxlena  of  Altemberg  in  Saxony  nearly  rcfeinbles 
that  of  Nordberg. 

Mr,  Pelletier  has  analyfed  all  the  different  kinds  of  molyb- 
dena ; but  the  experiments  which  wc  are  about  to  relate  were 
made  with  that  of  Altemberg  in  Saxony  : Ibis  mineral,  when 
expofed  to  heat  on  a tell,  becomes  covered,  after  the  fpacc  of 


an  hour,  with  a white  oxide ; which,  when  collcfted  by  a pro  - 
cel's  fimilar  to  that  ufed  with  the  fublimcd  oxide  of  antimony, 
has  all  the  appearances  of  this  laft  fubftance.  The  whole  of 
the  molybdena  may  by  this  means  be  converted  into  oxide.  It 
is  indertrudlible  in  clofe  vcfl'els,  and  prodigioully  refraitory, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  the  above  chemitt,  which  were 
made  with  balls  of  porcelain  expofed  to  the  moft  intenfe  heat. 
When  treated  with  the  black  flux  it  was  not  reduced,  nor  even 
deprived  of  its  fulphur.  If  fufed  with  iron  it  affords  a button 
which  refembles  cobalt : it  unites  likewife  perfectly  with  cop- 
per ; but  when  mixed  with  lead  and  tin,  it  renders  them  fo  re- 
fratlory  that  the  refults  are  pulverulent  and.  infufible  alloj'S. 
The  oxide  of  molybdena  obtained  by  calcination,  or  by  the 
atlion  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  not  reducible  when  treated  with 
black  flux,  alkali,  charcoal,  or  the  other  faline  fluxes ; but  if 
the  oxide  of  lead  or  copper  be  added,  the  metals  which  lefult 
are  alloyed  with  a portion  of  molybdena,  which  may  be  fepa- 
rated.  The  oxide  of  molybdena  made  into  a pafte  with  oil, 
dried  by  the  fire,  put  into  a lined  crucible,  and  urged  by  a vio- 
lent heat  for  two  hours,  afforded  Mr.  Pelletier  a fubftance 
flightly  agglutinated,  which  could  be  broken  with  the  fingers. 
It  was  black,  but  evidently  of  a metallic  afpefl.  When  viewed 
with  the  magnifier,  fmall  round  grains  of  a greyllh  metallic 
colour  were  feen,  which  are  the  metal  of  molybdena.  It  is 
aftonlfhingly  refratlory ; for  the  fire  which-Mr.  Pelletier  em- 
ployed was  ftronger  than  that  which  Mr.  Darcet  ufed  in  the 
fame  forge  to  fufe  platina  and  manganefe.  This  mineral  pof- 
feffes  the  following  qualities  : i.  It  is  calcinable,  and  pafl'es  to 
the  ftate  of  a very  white  oxide,  2.  It  detonates  with  nitre,  and 
the  refidue  is  an  oxide  of  manganefe  mixed  with  alkali.  3.  The 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a white  acid  oxide,  4.  The  alkalis 
difengage  hydrogenous  gas  from  it  in  the  dry  way,  and  the  re- 
fidue is  the  oxide  of  manganefe  and  alkali,  jj.  It  alloys  wnth 
the  metals  in  ditt'erent  manners.  Its  alloys  with  iron,  copper, 
and  filver,  are  very  friable.  6.  When  treated  with  fulphur  it 
regenerates  the  mineral  molybdena.  According  to  ]\Ir.  Kir- 
wan’s  experiments  the  mineral  of  molybdena  contains  fifty-five 
pounds  of  fulphur,  and  forty-five  of  metal.  The  iron  is  acci- 
dental. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  mineral  molybdena  to  powder,  Scheele 
direfts  that  it  be  triturated  in  a mortar  with  a fmall  quantity 
of  fulphate  of  pot-afh.  The  powder  is  afterwards  walked  in 
hot  water,  to  carry  off  the  fait,  and  the  molybdena  remains 
pure.  This  ore  is  a true  pyrites,  which,  when  treated  with  the 
blow-pipe,  emits  a white  acid  fume.  But  as  this  method  affords 
only  a fmall  quantity  of  oxide,  another  method  is  employed  to 
obtain  it.  Thirty  parts  of  nitric  acid  arc  dilfilled  on  one  of 
powder  of  molybdena  ; care  being  taken  to  ufe  a large  retoit, 
and  to  pour  the  acid  on  at  feveral  times,  having  previoutly  di- 
luted it  with  one-fourth  of  water.  The  receiver  being  luted 
on,  the  diftillation  is  performed  on  the  I'and-bath.  When  the 
fluid  begins  to  boil,  a confiderable  quantity  ot  nilrou.s  gas  comes 
over.  The  diftillation  being  continued  todrynels,  there  reinauis 
a powder,  upon  which  an  additional  ]iortion  of  nitric  acid  is 
poured ; and  this  management  is  repeated  until  all  the  nitric 
acid  has  been  ufed.  At  the  end  of  the  procel's  there  remains 
a refidue  as  white  as  chalk,  which  Is  to  be  wallied  with  water 
to  carry  off  a fmall  quantity  of  I'ulphuric  acid,  which  is  termed 
by  the  decom])()fition  of  the  nitric  acid  ujion  the  fulphur. 

Acid  of  Molybdena. — After  the  above  cdulcoration  there  re- 
mains fix  drachms  thirty-fix  grains  of  an  acid  j'owder,  when 
the  operation  has  been  made  with  thirty  ounces  of  nitric  acid, 
and  one  ounce  of  molyhilena,  which  conftitutes  the  molylxllc 
acid.  The  arfenical  acid  dlftillcd  from  the- mineral  molybdena, 
likewife  affords  the  molyKlic  acid.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  formation  of  this,  like  that  of  the  arfenical  acid,  is  owing 
only  fo  the  decompofition  of  the  acids  made  ute  ct,  and  the  fix  - 
ation of  their  oxigenc  ou  the  meUiI  employed.  This  acid  is 
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white,  and  leaves  a perceptibly  acid  and  metallic  tade  on  the 
tongue.  It  undergoes  no  alteration  in  the  air ; nor  does  it  rife 
In  I'ublimation,  but  by  the  aililtance  of  the  air.  It  colours  the 
native  phofphatc  of  a beautiful  green ; and  if  it  be  diflilled 
with  three  parts  of  I'ulphur,  the  mineral  molybdena  is  regene- 
rated. 'I'his  acid  is  foluble  in  five  hundred  and  feventy  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  a mean  temperature.  The  folution  is  very 
acid;  decompofes  the  folution  of  foap;  precipitates  the  ful- 
phures  of  alkali,  and  becomes  blue  and  confillcnt  by  cold.  'I’he 
concentrated  fulphuric  acid  dilfolves  a large  quantify  of  it. 
I’he  folution  atliuues  a fine  blue  colour,  and  becomes  thick  by 
cooling.  ’’I'his  colour  difappears  by  heat,  but  returns  again  as 
the  tluid  cix)ls.  The  muriatic  acid  difl«)lve.s  a confiderablc 
quantity  by  tlie  afitfiance  of  ebullition  ; and  if  the  folution  be 
dillilled,  it  leaves  a retidue  of  an  obfeure  blue  colour.  By  an 
increafe  of  heat,  white  fublimate  rifes  mixed  with  a little  blue  ; 
and  the  fuming  muriatic  acid  palles  over  into  the  receiver. 
This  fublimate  attracts  humidity,  and  is  nothing  hut  the  mo- 
fybdic  acid  volatilized  by  the  muriatic.  This  folution  of  the 
molylxlic  acid  preci)iitates  filver,  mercury,  and  lead  from  their 
folution.s  in  the  nitric  acid;  dnd  it  precipitates  lead  from  its  lo- 
.lution  of  the  muriate  of  lead,  but  not  the  other  metals.  It  alio 


PAR 

Sect.  J.  Of  VegetMe  Subfanca, 

IN^  our  examination  of  the  various  produ£ls  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  lhall  proceed  as  much  as  pollible  in  the  natural 
order  in  which  thefe  fuUtances  are  prefented  to  our  obfer- 
vation. 

Of  Gum  or  Mucilage. — Mucilage  feems  to  conllitute  the  firrt 
change  or  alteration  of  the  alimentary’  juices  In  vegetables. 
Seeds  are  alinoft  totally  refolvable  into  this  lubllance,  and  young 
plants  appear  to  be  entirely  formed  of  it.  The  mucilage  of 
'vegetables  has  a great  analogy  with  the  mucous  fluid  of  ani- 
mals ; for,  like  that  fluid,  it  is  mod  abundant  in  the  earlier  pe- 
ri<xl8  of  life,  and  all  the  other  principles  appear  to  be  derived 
from  it  4 and  in  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  its  quantity 
Becomes  lefs  in  proportion  as  the  increafe  of  magnitude,  or 
growth  of  the  individual,  becomes  lefs,  or  ceafes.  The  general 
charaClers  of  mucilage  are,  i.  Infij)idity.  2.  Solubility  in  water. 
3.  Infolubility  in  alcohol.  4.  Coagulation  by  the  action  of 
weak  acids.  The  emitfion  of  a confiderablc  quantity  of  car- 
•bonic  acid,  when  expoled  to- the  aftionof  fire  ; at  ihe  fame  time 
that  it  'becomes  converted  into  coal,  without  exhibiting  any 
flame.  I'his  fubftance  is  likewife  capable  of  palling  to  the  acid 
fermentation  when  diluted  with  water,  dhe  formation  of 
mucilage  appears  to  be  almoft  independent  of  light;  as  thole 
jilants  which  grow  in  fubterraneous  places  abound  with  it. 
But  light  is  required  to  enable  mucilage  to  pafs  to  other  Hates ; 
for,  without  the  allillance  of  this  principle,  the  lame  plants 
would  obtain  fcarcely  any  confidence.  What  is  called  Gian  is 
nothing  but  dried  mucilage:  it  cither  dows  naturally  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  which  affords  it,  or  is  obtained  by  making  an 
incifiou  in  the  bark.  Mucilage  or  gum  affords  by  didillation, 
water,  an  acid,  a linall  quantity  of  oil,  a fmall  quantity  of  am- 
moniac or  volatile  alkali,  and  much  coal ; which  analyfis  proves 
that  it  is  compofed  only  of  water,  oil,  acid,  carboiie,  and  earth ; 
and  dicws  that  the  various  principles  of  the  alimentary  juices, 
fuch  as  water,  the  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogene  gas,  arc  fcarcely 
changed  in  this  fubdancc. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Oils. 

The  name  of  Oil  is  given  to  fat  un6luou.s  fubdances, 
Tuoreor  lefs  riuid,  infoluble  in  water,.,  and  combulliblc.  Thd'c 


take.s  bai^'tes  from  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ; and  In  the 
dry  way  it  decompofes  the  nitrate  of  pot-afh,  and  the  muriate 
of  foda ; when  the  acids  pafs  over  in  the  diming  Hate.  It 
likewife  difengages  the  carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations, 
and  unites  with  the  alkalis ; and  it  even  partly  deconipolcs  the 
fulphate  of  pot-afli  by  the  affidance  of  a drong  heat.  It 
polTedcs  the  power  of  dilTolvIug  fcveral  metals,  and  affumes  a 
blue  colour  in  proportion  as  it  yields  its  oxigene  to  them. 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  the  alkalis  are  not  well 
afcertalned ; Scheelc  ha.s,  however,  obferved,  that  the  fixed  alkali 
venders  this  acid  earth  more  foluble  in  water;  that  the  alkali 
prevented  the  acid  Irom  rifing  ; and  that  the  molybdate  of  pot- 
afli  is  precipitated  by  cooling  in  fmall  granulated  crydals.  ThC 
oxigene  adheres  but  dightly  to  the  molylxlic  bafe:  for  this  acid 
boiled  with  the  feini-melals  does  not  fail  to  affume  a blue  co- 
lour. Ilydrogcuou.s  gas  paded  through  it  is  even  fudielent  to 
produce  the  blue  colour.  It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  I’d - 
letter,  that  molybdena  has  a great  refcmblance  in  its  chemical 
retults  to  antimony;  fmee,  like  that  femi-inetai,  it  is  capable 
of  atbn-ding  by  calcination  an  argentine  oxide,  and  of  under- 
going vitrification. 


T IV. 

produAs  appear  to  belong  almod  exclufively  to  animals  and 
vegetables.  Oils  are  didinguilhed  on  account  of  their  degrees 
of  fixity,  int(»  fat,  and  effcntial  oils ; but  we  diall  deferibe  them 
under  the  names  of  Fixed  and  Volatile  Oils.  I'he  difference 
between  theJe  two  kinds  of  oils  does  not  merely  confid  in  their 
various  degices  of  volatility,  but  alfo  in  their  habitudes  with 
the  feveral  rc-agents.  The  fixed  oils  are  infoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  the  volatile  oils  are  eafily  dillblved,  and  the  fixed  oils  are  in 
general  mild ; while  the  volatile  are  acrid,  and  even  cauftic. 
It  appears  neverlhelefs  that  the  oily  principle  is  the  fame  ift 
both  ; but  it  Is  conibined  with  mucilage  in  the  fixed  oils,  and 
with  the  fpiritus  redor,  or  aroma,  in  the  volatile  oils.  By 
burning  the  mucilage  of  fixed  oils  by  didillation,  they  become 
more  anti  more  attenuated ; the  fame  may  likewife  be  done  by 
means  of  water,  which  diffolves  this  principle.  By  didllling 
volatile  oil  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  by  the  gentle  heat 
of  a water-bath,  the  aroma  is  I'eparated  ; and  this  may  be  again 
redored  by  re-didilling  it  with  the  odorant  plant  which  ori- 
ginally ad'orded  it.  The  volatile  oil  is  generally  found  in  the 
mod  odorant  part  of  any  plant. 

I'he  fimilitude  between  volatile  oils  and  ether,  which  appears 
to  be  merely  a conibination  of  oxigene  and  alcohol,  proves  that 
the  volatile  oils  may  be  nothing  but  a combination  of  the  fer- 
rncntcfciblc  bafis  of  fugar  with  oxigene.  From  this  circum- 
dance  we  are  enabled  to  fonn  an  Idea  how  oil  is  produced  in 
the  didillation  of  mncilage  and  of  tugar ; and  we  lhall  no  longer 
be  furpril'cd  to  dnd  that  the  volatile  oils  arc  acrid  and  corrolivc, 
that  they  redden  blue  jiaper,  attack  and  dedroy  cork,  and 
approach  to  the  propjcrties  of  acids. 

Of  Fi.xed  Oils. — Fi.xcd  oils  are  in  general  fluid ; but  the 
greater  nuinl>er  of  them  are  capable  of  palfing  to  the  date  of 
lolidity,  even  by  a moderate  degree  of  cold ; and  there  are 
fomc  which  conllantly  poffefs  that  form  in  the  temjierature  of 
our  climates.  The  fixed  oils  }>oHcfs  a very  evident  degree  of 
uiuduofity,  do  not  mix  either  with  water  or  alcohol,  are  vola- 
tilized at  a degree  of  heat  fuperior  to  that  of  boiling  water,  and 
when  volatilized  they  take  fire  by  the  contact  of  an  ignited 
body.  I'liele  oils  are  udially  made  to  How  by  cxj)re(lion  out 
of  the  cellules  of  the  fubdances  which  contain  them;  but  each 
kind  rcqiiircs  fomc  difference  of  management. 

If  a fat  oil  be  diliilled  in  a proper  appaiatus  of  vedcls,  Utc 
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product  is,  phlegm;  an  acid ; a fluid  or  light  oil,  which  be- 
comes thicker  towards  the  end  ; much  hydrogenous  gas,  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid;  and  a coaly  refidue,  which  affords  no  alkali. 
Mr.  Chaptal  has  obferved  that  the  volatile  oils  afford  more  hy- 
drogenous gas,  and  the  fixed  more  carbonic  acid  : this  laft  pro- 
duct depends  on  the  mucilage.  By  diftilling  the  lame  oil  re- 
peatedly, it  Is  more  and  more  attenuated,  becomes  very  limpid 
and  very  volatile,  with  the  only  difference  that  it  has  acquired 
the  peculiar  odour  communicated  by  the  fire.  The  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  oil  may  be  accelerated  by  diftilling  It  from  an  ar- 
gillaceous earth ; by  this  means  it  is  in  a fliort  time  deprived 
of  its  colouring  part ; and  the  heavy  oils  which  afford  bitu- 
mens, when  dillilled  once  or  twice  from  clay  alone,  are  ren- 
dered perfectly  colourlefs.  The  ancient  chemifts  prepared  their 
oleum  pbihjophorum  by  diftilling  oil  from  a brick  previoufly  Im- 
pregnated with  it. 

It  is  foimd  that  oil  eafily  combines  with  oxigene;  and  this 
combination  is  either  flow  or  rapid.  In  the  firll  cafe,  ranci- 
dity is  the  confe(juence  ; in  the  fecond,  inflammation.  If  fixed 
oil  be  expofed  fora  certain  time  to  the  open  air,  it  abforbs  the 
oxigenous  gas,  and  acquires  a peculiar  odour  of  fire,  an  acrid 
and  burnt  taffc,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  becomes  thick  and 
coloured.  But  if  oil  be  put  in  conta£l  with  oxigene  in  a bottle, 
it  becomes  more  fpeedily  rancid,  and  the  oxigene  is  abforbed  j 
and  Scheele  obferved  the  abforption  of  a portion  of  the  air  be- 
fore the  theory  was  well  afeertained.  Oil  is  not  fubjedl  to 
alteration  in  clofed  vefl'els. 

It  feeniB  therefore  that  oxigene,  combined  with  the  mucilage, 
conflitutes  rancidity ; and  that,  when  combined  with  the  oil 
itfclf,  it  forms  a drying  oil.  The  rancidity  of  oils  is  therefore 
an  effe<ld  analogous  to  the  calcination  or  oxidation  of  metals. 
It  elfenilally  depends  on  the  combination  of  pure  air  with  the 
extractive  principle,  which  is  naturally  united  with  the  oily 
principle.  We  may  cany  this  inference  to  demoiiftration,  by 
attending  to  the  procelfes  employed-  to  counteradl  or  prevent 
the  rancidity  of  oils  ; for  all  thefe  evidently  tend  to  extratl  the 
mucilaginous  principle,  which  is  foluble  in  water,  and  by  this 
means  to  preferve  the  fruit  from  fermentation. 

When  water  is  projected  upon  oil  in  a ftate  of  Inflammation, 
it  is  well  known  that  extinftion  does  not  hapjien,  becaufe  the 
water  is  decompofed  in  this  experiment;  for  if  the  produdl  of 
the  combullion  of  oil  be  colle^ed,  much  water  is  obtained, 
becaufe  the  combination  of  Its  hydrogene  with  oxigene  pro- 
duces that  fluid.  It  has  been  fliown  by  Mr.  Lavoifier,  that 
onc])ound  of  olive  oil  contains  12  ounces,  5 drachms,  and  grains 
of  coal  or  carbone,  and  ^5  ounces,  2 drachm.s,  67  grains  of  hydro- 
gene. Ihe  art  of  rendering  oils  drying,  alfo  depends  on  the 
combination  of  oxigene  with  the  oil  itfelf and  for  this  pur- 
poft;,  nothing  more  is  recpiired  than  to  lx)il  it  with  oxides.  If 
an  oil  be  heated  upon  live  red  oxide  ot  mercury;  a confiderable 
ebullition  enfues,  the  mercury  is  reduced,  and  the  oil  becomes 
very  drying.  The  oxides  ol  lead  or  cojjper  arc  commonly  ufed 
for  this  ’purpofe.  An  exchange  of  principles  takes  place  in 
this  operation  ; the  mucilage  combines  while  the  oxigene  unites 
with  the  oil.  ( )il  may  likewife  be  combined  with  the  metallic 
oxides  by  double  aflinity,  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Berthollet. 
For  this  purpofe  a folution  of  foaj)  is  poured  into  a metallic 
folntion.  By  this  means  a foaj)  of  a green  colour  is  preparctl 
with  a liilphate  of  copper;  and,  with  that  of  iron,  a foap  of 
a deep  brown  colour,  of  confiderable  intenfity.  In  the  com- 
binations of  lixed  oils  with  the  oxides  of  lead,  a fubflance  is 
difengaged,  and  fwims  at  the  top,  which  Scheele  called  the 
Snucit  l^rinciph',  but  which  feems  to  be  fim])b'  mucilage.  Oil 
alfo  combines  with  lugar,  and  afl'ords  a kiiu!  .of  foap,  which 
imy  be  caflly  diflnfcd  in  water,  and  kejit  fulpended.  It  like- 
w'il’c  unites  readily  with  alkalis  ; and  the  refidt  of  this  union  is 
the  wdl-known  compound,  foap.  Sec  Soai’. 

The  fixed  oils  arc  alfo  capable  of  uniting  with  acii|s,  as  has 
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been  thown  by  feveral  chemifts,  and  particularly  by  Achard, 
Cornette,  and  Macquer.  Mr.  Achard,  in  his  prbeefs,  gra- 
dually adds  the  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  to  the  fixed  oil  ; the 
mixture  being  triturated,  a mafs  is  obtained  which  is  foluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  finning  nitric  acid  immediately 
turns  the  fixed  oils  black,  and  fets  fire  to  fuch  as  are  drying. 
It  is  in  this  cafe  decompofed  with  a rapidity  fo  much  the 
greater,  as  the  oil  has  a gi'eater  affinity  with  the  oxigene.  On 
this  account  it  is  that  the  inflammation  of  the  drying  oils  is 
more  eafily  effedted  than  that  of  the  others.  Thofc  acids 
whofc  conftituent  parts  adhere  moft  ftrongly  together,  have  but 
a very  feeble  aftion  on  oils  ; a circumftance  which  proves  that 
the  effect  of  acids  upon  oils  is  principally  owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  their  oxigene.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  ftrong  affinity 
of  oils  with  oxigene,  that  they  polTefs  the  pow’^er  of  reviving 
metals.  The  oxigene  then  quits  the  metal,  and  unites  wdth  the 
oils,  which  become  thick  and  coloured.  It  likewdfe  follows 
from  hence,  that  drying  oils  ought  to  be  preferred  for  this  ufe; 
and  we  find  that  the  praftice  aClually  agrees  with  the  theory. 

Of  Volatile  Oils. — The  volatile  oils  are  charadlerized  by  a 
ftrong  fmell,  more  or  lefs  agreeable ; they  are  foluble  in  al- 
cohol, and  have  a penetrating  and  acrid  tafte.  All  the  aro- 
matic plants  contain  volatile  oil,  excepting  thofe  whofe  fmell 
is  very  tranfient,  fuch  as  jafmin,  violets,  &c. ; but  the  oil  is 
in  different  ffates  and  quantities  in  different  plants. 

I’hefe  oils  differ  alfo  in  their  confiftence.  Some  are  very 
fluid,  others  thicker;  fome  conftantly  preferve  their  fluidity;  others 
become  concrete  by  the  flightell  impreffion  of  cold,  and  there 
are  ftill  others  which  poll'efs  the  concrete  form . They  vary  likc- 
wiJ'e  In  their  colour.  The  weight  is  alfo  different  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds ; and  their  tafte  is  in  general  hot ; but  the  taff'e  of 
the  plant  does  not  always  influence  that  of  the  oil. 

There  are  two  methods  of  extradling  the  volatile  oils — ex- 
preflion  and  diftillation.  See  thofe  Articles. 

The  volatile  oils  are  capable  of  uniting  wdth  oxigene, 
with  alkalis,  and  with  acids.  They  abforb  oxigene  with 
greater  facility  than  the  fixed  oils.  They  become  coloured  by 
the  abforption,  grow  thicker,  and  pafs  to  the  ftate  of  refin ; 
and  when  they  are  thickened  to  this  point,  they  are  no  lon- 
ger capable  of  fermenting,  but  fecure  from  all  putrefaiffion 
luch  bodies  as  are  penetrated  and  well  impregnated  with 
them.  On  this  is  founded  the  theory  of  embalming.  Tlie 
adtion  of  acids  upon  thefe  oils  caufes  them  to  pafs  to  the 
ftate  of  refin  ; and  there  is  no  other  difference  between 
volatile  oil  and  refin,  than  that  w'hich  arlfes  from  this  addition 
of  oxigene.  All  the  oils,  when  they  aflume  the  characfer 
of  refin  by  this  combination  of  oxigene,  let  fall  needle- 
formed  ciyrtals  of  camphor.  And  when  the  oil  is  changed 
by  the  combination  of  oxigene,  it  gradually  lofes  its  fmell 
and  volatility.  In  order  to  reltore  this  oil  to  its  original  ft.atc, 
it  mult  be  diftillcd.  A thick  matter  remains  in  the  diftilling 
veffel,  which  confifts  of  refin  perfeiffly  formed,  and  is  thus 
feparated  from  the  oil,  which  has  not  yet  undergone  the  fame 
alteration.  The  habitudes  of  acids  are  not  however  the  fame 
with  all  volatile  oils.  i.  The  concentrated  fulphuric  acid 
thickens  them ; but,  if  it  be  diluted,  it  forms  fwvonu^'s. 
2.  The  nitric  acid,  when  concentrated,  inflames  them;  but, 
when  diluted,  it  caufes  them  gradually  to  pals  to  the  ftate  of 
relin.  Borrichius  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  inflamed 
oil  of  turpentine  with  the  lulphuric  acid,  without  the  nitric 
acid ; and  Homberg  repeated  this  delicate  experiment  with 
the  other  volatile  oils.  The  inflammation  ef  oils  is  fo  much 
the  more  eafily  efleiftcd,  as  the  oil  is  more  drying  or  greedy 
of  oxigene,  and  the  acid  more  eafily  decompofed.  5.  The 
muriatic  acid  reduces  oils  to  the  laponnceous  ftate,  but  the  oxl- 
genated  muriatic  acid  thickens  them."  Starkey  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  firft  who  attempted  to  combine,  a volatile  oil 
with  a fixed  alkali ; but  his  proccls  was  long  and  complicated, 
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which  depended  tip  ,n  his  employing  the  carbonate  of  pot-afh, 
or  mild  vegetable  alkali ; but  if  ten  parts  of  cauftic  alkali,  or 
lup\s  caujHcus,  be  triturated  hot  with  eight  parts  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, a foap  is  inltanfaneoully  formed,  which  becomes  very 
haid.  This  is  the  procefs  recommended  by  Mr.  CeotlVov. 

Of  C\nii/.lK>r. — I'his  fubftance  is  procured  from  a fpecies  of 
laurel  growing  in  China,  itc.  and,  when  properly  purified,  is  a 
white  concrete  cryftalline  matter  of  a llrong  I'mcll  and  talle, 
I'uluble  in  alcohol,  burning  with  a white  Hame,  and-  leaving  no 
relidue;  refembling  volatile  oils  in  many  rel'pedts,  but  differing 
from  them  in  certain  properties  ; Inch  as  that  of  burning  wilh- 
out  lca\  ing  a refidue ; of  dilfolving  tjuietly  in  acids,  without 
decoinpofition  or  alteration;  and  of  being  volatilized  by 
a gentle  heat,  without  change  of  its  nature.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  diftillation  from  the  roots  of  zedoary,  thyme, 
rolemaiT,  I'age,  See.;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe 
pilants  afford  a much  greater  quantity  of  camphor  when  the 
lap  has  been  luffered  to  pafs  to  the  concrete  ftate,  by  a deficca- 
tion  of  feveral  months.  Mr.  Achard  has  remarked,  that  a 
Inicll  of  camphor  was  difengaged  when  he  treated  the  volatile 
oil  of  fennel  with  acids.  The  combination  of  the  diluted 
nitric  acid  with  the  volatile  oil  of  anile,  alfo  afforded  him  a 
large  quantity  of  cryflals,  which  polTelfcd  molt  of  the  prp- 
p>erties  of  camphor;  and  he  obtained  a limllar  precipitate  by 
pouring  the  vegetable  alkali  upon  vinegar  faturated  with  the 
volatile  oil  of  angelica.  From  thefe  fadfs  it  feems,  that  the 
■ bafe  of  camphor  forms  one  of  the  conitituent  principles  of 
feme  volatile  oils ; but  that  it  is  in  the  liquid  ftate,  and  does 
not  become  concrete  but  by  combining  with  oxigene. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Romieu,  camphor  is 
capable  of  cryftallization,  whether  in  fublimation,  or  when  it 
is  (lowly  precipitated  from  alcohol,  or  when  alcohol  is  fuper- 
faturated'wilh  it;  it  precipitates  in  (lender  filaments,  ciy'ftallizes 
in  hexagonal  blades  attached  to  a common  axis,  and  fublimes 
in  hexagonal  pyramids  or  in  polygonal  cryftals.  It  is  not  fo- 
luble  in  water;  bttt  it  communicates  its  fmell  to  that  fluid, 
and  burns  on  its  furface.  The  above  chemift  has  oblerved  that 
fmall  pieces  of  camphor,  of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a line 
in  diameter,  being  placed  on  the  furface  of  pure  water  in  a 
glafs,  have  a rotatory  motion  : this  appears  to  be  an  eledfrical 
phenomenon ; for  the  motion  ceafes  if  the  water  be  touched 
with  a condufting  fubftance ; but  continues  if  it  be  touched 
with  an  infulating  body,  fuch  as  glafs,  fuljihur,  or  refin. 
Acids  diffolve  camphor  without  producing  any  alteration  in  it, 
or  becoming  theml'elves  decompofed ; and  the  nitric  acid  dif- 
folves  it  quietly.  This  fubftance,  when  precipitated  from  its 
folution  in  acids  by  the  addition  of  alkalis,  is  heavier,  harder, 
and  much  lefs  combuftible.  By  diftilling  the  nitric  acid  fe- 
veral times  from  this  fubftance,  it  acquires  all  the  properties 
of  an  acid  which  cryftallizes  in  parallelopipedons. 

ylcid  of  Camphor. — To  obtain  the  camphoric  acid,  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  diftil  the  nitric  acifl  at  feveral  times  from 
the  camphor,  and  in  a large  quantity.  Mr.  Kofegarten  diftilled 
the  nitric  acid  eight  times  from  camphor,  and  obtained  a fait 
cryftallized  in  the  form  mentioned  above,  which  reddened  fyrup 
of  violets  and  the  tin£lure  of  turnfolc.  Its  tafte  is  bitter  ; 
and  it  differs  from  the  oxalic  acid  in  not  precipitating  lime 
from  the  muriatic  acid.  With  pot-afli  it  forms  a fait  which 
cryftallizes  in  regular  hexagons ; and  with  foda  it  affords  irre- 
gular cryftals.  But  with  ammoniac  it  forms  cryftalline  maffes, 
which  exhibit  cryftals  in  needles  and  in  prifms;  and  with 
magnefia  it  produces  a white  pulvemlcnt  fait,  which  can  again 
fee  diflidved  in  water.  It  diffolves  cojjpcr,  iron,  bifmuth,  zinc, 
arfenic,  and  cobalt.  The  folution  of  iron  affords  a ycllowiffi 
white  powder,  which  is  inlblublc.  This  acid  tonns,  with 
manganefe,  cry'ftals  whofe  planes  are  parallel,  and  which  in  Come 
Tc(pCifts  refemble  bafaltes.  The  camphoric  acid,  or  rather  the 
radical  of  this  acid,  cxifts  in  feveral  vegetables;  flnee  camphor 
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can  be  extrafted  from  them,  Mr,  Dchnc  has  obtained  it  from 
iht  pulfatilla  -,  and  Cartheufer  ha.s  noticed  I'everal  other  plants- 
which  contain  it.  It  is  readily  dilli)!ved  by  alcohol,  and  it 
may  be  precipitated  by  water  alone  : this  ftdiition  is  known  in 
pharmacy  by  the  name  of  Camphorated  Spirit  (f  Wwc.  The 
flxed  and  volatde  oils  likewile  diilcdve  this  fubftance  by  the 
afliltance  of  heat;  the  (blutions  let  fall  cryll.ds  (iiniiar  to  thole 
v^ich  are  formed  in  the  lolutions  of  fal-ammoniac,  compofed 
of  very  fine  filaments  adhering  to  a middle  part. 

Sect.  III.  Of  ReJins. 

Resin  is  a term  which  has  been  employed  to  denote  iaflam- 
mable  lubftances  fidnble  in  alcohol,  ulually  affordim^  much 
foot  by  their  combuftion ; they  are  likewile  ibluble  in  oils,  but 
not  all  in  water.  The  refms  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than 
oils  rendered  concrete  by  their  combination  with  oxigene. 
This  conclufion  is  proved  by  the  expolure  of  thefe  fubftances 
to  the  open  air,  and  the  decoinpofition  of  acids  applied  to 
them.  Refins  in  general  are  lefs  Iweet  than  the  balfams.  They 
afford  more  volatile  oil,  but  no  acid,  by  diftillation.  There 
are  fonie  among  the  known  refins  which  arc  very  pure,  and 
perfectly  foluble  iu  alcohol,  I'uch,  for  inftance,  as  the  balfam  of 
• Micca  and  of  Copabu,  lurpcntihes,  clani,  &c.  Others  are  lels 
pure,  and  contain  a fmall  portion  of  extraft,  which  rend-ers 
them  not  totally  Ibluble  in  alcohol ; luch  are  7najlic,  ^uaianim, 
lahdanum,  Ikc.  The  halfam  of  Mecca  is  a fluid  juice  which  be- 
comes thick  and  brown  by  age.  It  flows  from  incifions  made 
in  the  amyris  opobalfamum.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong,  fimilar  to  that 
of  lemons;  and  its  tafte  bitter  and  aromatic.  This  balfam, 
diftilled  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  affbrds  much  volatile  oil. 

The  halfam  of  Copaiba  flows  from  a tree  called  Copaiba,  in 
South  America,  It  affbrds  the  fame  produbts  as  the  balfam 
of  Mecca. 

The  turpentine  of  Chios  flows  from  the  turpentine  tree,  which 
affords  the  piftachios.  It  is  fluid,  and  of  a yellowifli  white  co- 
lour inclining  to  blue,'  This  turj:ientine,  diftilled  on  the  water- 
bath,  without  addition,  affbrds  a very  white,  very  limpid,  and 
very  fragrant  volatile  oil : a more  ponderous  oil  maj'  be  ex- 
trailed  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water;  and  the  refidue,  which  is 
called  Boiled  Turpentine,  affbrds  by  diliillation,  in  the  rever- 
beratory furnace,  a weak  acid,  a fmall  quantity  of  brown 
confiftent  oil,'  and  a great  deal  of  c6al,  ' 

Venice  tutpentine  is  extracted  from  the  larix : its  colour  is  a 
bright  yellow,  its  confiltence  limpid,  its  fmell  ftrong  and  aro- 
matic, and  its  tafte  bitter.  This  turpentine  affords  the  fame 
principles  as  that  of  Chios. 

Strajburgb  Turpentine  is  a refinous  juice  of  the  confidence 
of  a fixed  oil,  of  a yellowifh  white  colour,  a bitter  tafte,  and 
a more  agreeable  fmell  than  the  preceding  refins.  It  flows 
from  the  yew-leaved  fir-tree.  Oil  ef  turpentine  is  more  particu- 
larly tiled  in  the  arts.  It  is  the  great  Iblvent  for  all  refins ; 
and,  as  it  evaporates,  it  leaves  them  applied  to  the  furfaces  of 
bodies  on  which  the  mixture  has  been  fpread. 

The  half  an  of  Canada  differs  from  the  turpentine  of  the  fir 
in  its  fmell  only,  which  is  more  pleafant.  It  is  obtained  from 
a fpecies  of  fir  which  grows  in  Canada. 

Pitch  is  a refinous  I'ubftance,  of  a yellow  colour,  more  op 
lefs  inclining  to  brown.  It  is  afforded  by  a fir  named  Picca. 
If  melted,  and  exprelTed  through  bags  of  cloth,  it  is  rendered 
purer ; and  after  being  packed  in  barrels,  forms  JVbite  Pitch, 
or  Burgundy  Pitch.  See  Pitch. 

The  chief  ufe  of  refins  is  in  preparing  lacquers,  varnilhes,  &c. 
Sec  Vaknish. 

Sect.  IV,  Of  Balfams. 

The  term  Balfam  ftiould  probably  be  confined  to  fuch  refin- 
ous fubftances  only  as  have  a fweet  flavour,  capable  of  being 
communicated  to  water;  and  which  more  cfpecially  contain 
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fragrant  acid  and  concrete  falts,  which  may  be  feparated  by  dc- 
coftiou  or  lublimation.  It  appears  that  thefe  fubllances  con- 
tain a principle  nottound  in  rehns,  which,  combining  with  oxi- 
gene,  I'orms  an  acid;  while  the  oil,  laturated  with  the  lame  air, 
forms  the  refin.  This  acid  fait  is  foluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
As  chemical  analylis  has  therefore  pointed  out  a fufficienlly 
ftrlking  difference  between  ball'ams  and  refins,  we  have  thought 
it  proper  to  treat  them  feparately. 

The  fubllances  called  Balfams  are  therefore  refins  united 
with  a concrete  acid  fait.  There  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
Balfams  generally  known,  viz.  Benzoin,  Baljam  of  To  n,  and 
Sforax  C-lamita, 

Benzoin  is  a coagulated  fubllance  of  a pleafant  fragrant 
fmell,  which  becomes  llronger  by  friflioii  and  heat.  Benzoin, 
laid  xipon  hot  coals,  fufes,  fpeedily  takes  fire,  and  emits  a llrong 
aromatic  fmell.  But  if  it  be  merely  heated,  without  fetting  it 
on  fire,  it  fwells  up,  and  emits  a more  pleafant  though  Id's  pow- 
crfid  odour. 

Acid  of  Benzoin, — ^AVhen  benzoin  is  pounded,  and  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, jt  affords  an  acid  fait,  which  cryftallizes  in  long  needles  by 
cooling.  This  fait  may  alfo  be  extra6led  by  fublimation.  It 
rifes  by  a degree  of  heat  even  lefs  than  that  which  is  reipiired 
to  raife  the  oil  of  benzoin  ; and  this  is  the  fubllance  called 
FloKvers  of  Benzoin,  or  the  Sublimed  Acid  of  Benzoin. 

Thefe  procelfes  are  however  not  oeconomical.  For  preparing 
thefe  articles  in  the  large  way,  Mr.  Chaptal  has  Invented 
another  methcxl,  which  is  by  dillllling  the  benzoin,  and  caufing 
all  the  produds  to  pafs  confounded  together  into  a capacious 
receiver.  He  then  boils  the  product  in  water,  and  by  this 
means  obtains  a much  greater  quantity  of  the  fait  of  benzoin  ; 
becaufe,  in  this  Hate,  the  water  attacks  and  dillblves  the  whole 
contents ; whereas  the  moll  accurate  trituration  will  not  pro- 
duce the  fame  elfedt. 

The  following  are  the  obferc-ations  and  experiments  of  Mr. 
Scheele  upon  this  fubllance  : From  96  parts  of  benzoin  he  ob- 
tained, by  fublimation,  between  9 and  to  parts  of  this  fubli- 
mated  fait,  which  was  very  far  from  what  Spielman  alferted 
that  he  obtained — namely,  a fourth  part  of  the  benzoin  fub- 
mltted  to  diftillation  : it  aj)pears  that  the  lafl  chemitl  had  taken 
acid  of  benzoin  mixed  with  empyreumatic  oil  for  pure  acid. 
Scheele  having  reduced  benzoin  to  powder,  and  mixed  it  with 
chalk,  boiled  upon  it  a quantity  of  water,  and  then  filtrated  the 
liquor,  which  allorded  no  fait  by  cooling : fulphuric  acid, 
poured  into  this  liquor,'  feparated  the  acid  of  benzoin  In  pow'der, 
and  Ihowed  that  acid  to  have  been  united  writh  a bale  of  chalk, 
with  which  it  formed  a neutral  fait  foluble  in  water  : the  quan- 
tity of  concrete  acid,  however,  precijiitated  by  this  procefs,  was 
not  more  confiderable  than  that  which  is  obtained  by  fimple 
iixiviation.  He  therefore  thought  that  a greater  quantity 
might  be  obtained  by  employing  a matter  capable  of  ailing  on 
the  refm,  and  facilitating  the  feparation  of  the  fait.  Pot-afli 
•did  not  ferve  his  purpofe ; the  refin  again  colleiled  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  liquor  in  a thick  tenacious  oil,  on  which  account  he 
could  not  expeil  the  acid  to  be  entirely  feparated.  With  quick- 
lime he  was  more  fuccefsful : According  to  him,  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  following  manner  : lake  four  ounces  of  quick- 
lime ; (lake  it  with  1 2 ounces  of  water ; add  eight  pounds  more 
when  the  ebullition  ceafes;  mix  fix  ounces  of  this  water  with 
a pound  of  benzoin  in  powder : thefe  fubllances  need  to 
be  well  llirrcd,  in  order  that  they  may  mix  properly  : j-)our 
in  by  degrees  the  remaining  part  of  the  lime-water : 
v/lien  the  lluie-wati.r  is  thus  gradually  poured  in,  it  hin- 
ders the  benzoin  from  colle^ling  into  a mafs : this  liquor 
mull  next  be  heated  for  half  an  hour  by  a moderate  fire,  and 
conltantly  Ilirred  : it  is  then  taken  oil'  the  fire,  and  fufl'ered  to 
fettle  for  feveral  hours  together  : the  clarified  liquor  i.s  now  de- 
canted otl'j  eight  pounds  of  tartar  arc  poured  upon  the  reli- 
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due ; it  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
clarified  liquor  before  poured  oil  trom  it : the  operation  is  ,fi- 
nillicd  by  putting  the  refidue  upon  a filter,  and  pouring  hot 
W'ater  upon  it.  Thefe  lixivia  are  next  reduced  all  to  two 
pounds  by  evaporation;  a little  refin  is  feparated:  when  the 
evaporated  liquor  is  cooled,  a cpiantity  of  muriatic  acid  is 
dropped  upon  it,  till  it  ceafe  to  produce  a precipitate,  and  the 
liquor  take  a difcernible  acid  talle  : the  fait  of  benzoin  is  then 
precipitated  in  powder.  It  is  to  be  edulcorated  on  the  filter : 
when  it  is  wanted  in  crj’llals,  it  is  diilblved  in  five  or  fix  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  water ; it  Is  then  filtrated  through  a cloth, 
and  the  folution  liowly  cooled  ; the  fait  is  depofited  in  oblong 
comprelTed  i)rifms.  In  this  procefs  the  lime  abforbs  the  acid 
of  benzoin,  and  forms  w'ith  it  calcareous  benzoate,  which  is  very 
foluble;  and  the  refin  Is  feparated  from  that  fait,  which  has  but 
very  little  affinity  with  it.  The  muriatic  acid,  which  attracts 
lime  with  more  fince  than  the  acid  of  benzoin,  felzes  that  earth, 
and  feparates  the  vegetable  acid.  The  liquor,  when  reduced  to 
two  pounds  by  evaporation,  is  no  longer  fulKcient  to  maintain 
the  acid  in  folution,  and  it  is  therefore  almoll  all  depofited.  Cal- 
careous benzoate  has  not  the  I'mell  of  benzoin;  but  as  foon  as  the 
benzoin  is  feparated  by  the  muriatic  acid,  it  takes  that  lively 
fmell  which  is  peculiar  to  this  balfamic  fubllance  By  this  pro- 
cefs Scheele  obtained  12  or  14  drachms  of  acid  of  benzoin  from 
the  pound  of  benzoin  ; whereas  fublimation  affords  only  9 or  to. 
'The  above  chemilt  obferves  further,  that  the  purification  of  thi.s 
fait  by  hot  water  and  by  cryftallization,  caufes  a great  quantity 
of  it  to  be  loft ; that  this  fait,  when  properly  cryllallized,  is  very 
difficult  to  be  reduced  to  powder;  and  that  by  the  purification 
only  about  two  grains  of  refin  are  feparated  from  a pound  of  ben- 
zoin. The  filtration  of  this  acid  when  difti>lved  in  water,  can 
only  be  effected  through  a linen  cloth;  for  the  fait  beingfepa- 
rated  quickly,  as  the  liquor  cools,  it  ftops  up  the  pores  of  paper. 

Since  thefe  experiments  were  made  known,  Mr.  Lichtenllein 
has  publilhed  fome  obfervations  on  the  acid  of  benzoin  ; in 
which  he  alferts,  that  fublimation  affords  more  of  this  acid 
than  the  procefs  by  lime  water:  but  Mr.  Fourcroy  agrees  with 
Scheele  and  Morv'eau,  in  thinking  that  this  can  only  be 
underftood  of  the  purified  acid.  This  acid  in  a ftate  of  purity 
has  a tafte  fomewhat  four,  pungent,  hot,  and  acrid  : but  its 
fmell  is  only  a little  aromatic;  it  communicates  an  high  red 
colour  to  the  tinfture  of  turnfole,  and  etfervefees  with  the  al- 
kaline carbonates. 

Air  does  not  feem  to  have  any  power  of  sifting  on  this  acid  ; 
for,  after  being  preferved  20  years  in  a glafs  velfcl,  a quantity  of 
it  was  Hill  very  pure,  and  had  loft  nothing  of  its  weight:  it 
lofes  its  I'mell  indeed  ; but  that  it  re-gains  by  heat.  The  acid 
of  benzoin  is  fcarce  foluble  in  cold  wa:cr;  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Wenzel  and  Lichtenllein  it  leems  that  480  grains  of 
cold  water  dillolve  no  more  than  one  grain  of  this  acid;  but 
the  fame  quantity  of  boiling  water  dillolves  , 0 grains  of  it  ; 19 
of  which  arc  feparated  by  cooling.  Bergman  has  however  af- 
fected that  boiling  water  dillolves  of  its  own  weight,  and 
that  water  of  a nioflerate  temperature  dillolves  nearly  ^4,^  part. 
Alkohol  dillidves  benzoin  totally  without  leaving  any  refidue  but 
fuch  foreign  impurities  as  the  ballam  may  happen  to  contain. 

The  acid  of  benzoin  combines  wfith  all  earthy  and  alkaline 
bales,  forming  with  them  benzoates  ot  alumine,  barytes,  mag- 
nefia,  lime,  pot-alh,  foda,  and  ammoniac;  but  neither  the  par- 
ticular charaiflerillic  pro])crties  ofthelc  various  combination.-;,  nor 
the  ditl'erent  alfinities  of  the  acid  with  each  of  thele  bafes,  are 
known.  It  has  been  aliertetl  by  Mr.  lachtenftciu,that  it  prefers  the 
fixed  alkali.s,  and  even  ammoniac,  to  alunrine,  magnefia,  or 
lime:  but  Bergman  obferves  that  lime  Icparates  the  alkaline 
bales,  and  barytes  feparates  lime  ; ;md  that  this  acid  difengages 
the  carlxinic  acid  from  all  thele  bafes.  '^Fhe  concentrated  lul- 
phuric  acid  dift'olves  it  eafily  wilhout  cither  nolle  or  hcid,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  fatirc  chemifl ; but  paflfes  in.  confcquencc  of  cf- 
fet'ding  this  folution  into  the  date  of  fulphureous  acid.  The  acid 
of  benzoin  may  be  feparated  from  it  unaltered  by  water.  The 
nitric  acid  likewife  difiblves  it,  and  gives  it  up  in  the  fame 
manner  to  water  without  alteration.  M.  de  Morveau  has 
caufed  thefe  two  bodies  to  re-a£l  on  each  other  with  additional 
force  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  nitrous  gas  was;  not  dif- 
engaged  till  the  end  of  the  operation  j and  the  acid  of  benzoin 
was  feparated  without  lofs,  and  without  alteration. 

Biiifam  of  Tolu. — This  fubftance  has  a mild  and  pleafant 
fmcll,  and  aflbrds  much  volatile  oil  when  diftilled  by  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  An  acid  fait  may  alfo  be  extradlcd  from 
this  balfam,  which  greatly  rcfemblcs  that  of  benzoin,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  the  fame  procefles ; but  this  fublimed  fait 
is  commonly  brown,  becaufe  it  is  foiled  by  a portion  of  the  bal- 
fam, which  riles  with  a lefs  heat  than  benzoin  does.  This 
balfam  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  water. 

Storax,  or  Slyrax  Calamita,  Is  a fubftance  of  a very  ftrong 
but  very  pleafant  fmell.  Its  habitudes  during  analyfis  are  the 
fame  as  the  preceding,  and  it  exhibits  the  fame  phenomena. 

Of  Gu7n  Ref  ns. — Thefe  fubftances  are  a natural  mixture  of 
extraft  and  refm.  The  gum  refms  are  partly  foluble  in  water, 
and  partly  In  alcohol.  They  render  the  water-  turbid  in  which 
they  are  boiled.  The  different  fubftances  of  this  clafs  will  be 
noticed  under  their  proper  heads. 

Caoutchouc,  or  Elafic  Gum. — This  gum  Is  very  elaftic,  and 
capable  of  great  extenfion.  If  it  be  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  be- 
comes foft,  fwells  up,  and  burns  with  a-  white  flame. 

Mr.  Berniard,  who  has  made  a variety  of  experiments  on  this 
fubftance,  concludes  that  it  is  a-  peculiar  fat  oil,  coloured  by  a 
matter  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  contaminated  with  the.  foot  of 
the  fmoke  to  which  each  layer  of  the  refm  mull  be  expofed,  in 
order  to  dry  it.  According  to  this  chemift,  water  produces  no 
alteration  upon  it : alcohol,  affifted  by  a boiling  heat,  difcolours 
it.  Cauftic  fixed  alkali  is  incapable  of  afting  upon  it.  The 
concentrated  fulphuric  acid  reduces  it  to  a carbonaceous  ftate, 
and  is  itfelf,.at  the  fame  time,  tinged  with  a black  colour,  and 
takes  the  fmell  and  the  volatility  of  the  fulphureous  acid. 
The  common  or  weak  nitric  acid  afts  on  this  refm  in  the 
fame  way  as  on  cork,  and  gives  it  a yellow  colour  ; the  nitric 
acid,  ftrongly  concentrated,  decompofes  it  very  rapidly  j the' 
muriatic  acid  produces  no  fort  of  alteration  upon  it  j reftified 
ful])huric  ether  did  not  difl'olve  it.  The  author  obferv'es,  that 
this-faft'  muft  appear  Angular  to  all  thofe  who  know  the  ac- 
curacy and  veracity  of  Macquer.  Nitric  ether  did  diflblve  it. 
I'his  folution  is  yellow,  and  affords,  by  evaporation,  a tranf- 
parent  fubftance,  friable,  and  foluble  in  alcohol — in  a word, 
a genuine  refin,  formed,  according  to  this  author,  by  the  adlion 
of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  elaftic  caoutchouc.  The  volatile  oils 
of  lavender,  afpic,  and  turpentine,  diffolved  it  with  the  help  of 
a gentle  heat ; but  they  form  clammy  fluids,  which  ftick  to  the 
hands,  and  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  any  ufeful  purpofe. 
A folution  of  elaftic  refin  by  oil  of  afpic,  when  mixed  with  al- 
cohol, depofited  white  flakes,  which  were  infoluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter, but  floated  on  the  furface  of  that  fluid,  and  became,  by 
cooling,  white  and  folid  like  wax  -,.  in  a word,  they  formed  a ge- 
nuine, fixed,  concrefcible  oil.  Oil  of  camphor  dilfolved  elaftic 
refm  by  Ample  maceration.  When  the  lolution  w;is  evaj)o- 
rated,  the  camphor  was  volatilized  ; and  there  remained  in  the 
capfule  an  ambcr-colourcd  matter,  of  a firm  confifteiicy,  but 
fcarce  gluey,  and’  eafily  foluble  in  alcohol.  Fixed  <.ils,  when 
boiled  upon  elaftic  refin,  diflolvc  It ; wax  llkewile  diliulves  it. 
'I'his  fubftance  does  not  melt  by  a boiling  heat  ; but  when  ex- 
pofed to  the  a6tion  of  fire  in  a filver  Ipoon,  it  is  reduced  into 
athick  black  oil  : it  then  exhales  white  vapours ; after  which  it 
remains  fat  and  clammy,  though  expofed  to  the  air  for  feveral 


months ; nor  does  it  ever  again  recover  Its  drj'nefs  and  cl.iftl- 
city,  which  are  fohieceffary  to  fit  It  for  the  puq)ofes  to  which 
it  is  ajjplied.  M.  Berniard  concluded  his  ex})eriments  on  this 
fubftance,  by  analyfing  it  by  a naked  fire.  From  an  ounce  of 
gum  elaftic  he  obtained  a very  little  phlegm  ; an  oil,  which, 
though  at  firft  clear  and  light,  became  afterwards  thick  and 
coloured ; and  ammoniac,  the  quantity  of  which  he  does  not 
fpecify  : there  remained  a coal,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  other  refinous 
fubftances,  which  weighed  12  grains.  This  chemift  aferibes 
the  origin  of  the  ammoniac  to  the  foot  which  colours  gum 
elaftic.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  remark  with  refpeft  to  this 
analyfis,  that  it  does  not  determine,  in  a very  accurate  manner, 
the  nature  of  elaftic  refin  : for  acids  a6l  not  on  this  .fubftance 
in  the  fame  way  as  on  fat  oils;  they  aft  on  thefe  bodies  with 
much  more  rapidity  than  on  gum  elaftic  : neither  do  cauftic 
alkalis  reduce  it  to  a faponaceous  ftate ; nor  does  it  melt,  unlefs 
a much  ftronger  heat  be  applied  to  it  than  what  is  futficient  to 
reduce  the  moft  folid  fixed  oils  to  a ftate  of  fluidity ; and,  be- 
fides,  no-fixed  oil  ever  becomes  dry  and  elaltic  like  elaftic 
refin. 

Mr.  Chaptal  has  obferved,  that  if  linfeed  oil  be  rendered  very 
drying  by  digefting  it  upon  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  it  be  after- 
wards applied  with  a fmall  brufti  upon  any  furface,  and  dried 
by  the  fun  or  in  the  fmoke,  it  aftbrds  a pellicle,  of  a confiderable 
degree  of  firmnefs,  evidently  tranfparent,  burning  like  elaflfc 
gum,  and  wonderfully  elaftic  and  extenfible.  If  this  ver)'  dry- 
ing oil  be  left  In  a fliallow  veffel,  the  furface  becomes  tlrick,  and 
forms  a membrane,  which  has  the  greateft  analogy  with  the 
elaftic  gum.  A pound  of  this  oil  fpread  upon  a ftone,  and 
expofed  to  the  air  for  fix  or  feven  months,  acquired  almoft  all 
the  properties  of  elaftic  gum.  Further  experiments  are  how- 
ever probably  ftill  wanting  to  fully  determine  the  nature  of  this 
fubftance. 

Sect.  V.  Of  Sugar. 

This-  fubftance  exifts  in  confiderable  quantities  in  a number 
of  plants,  and  when  extrafted  and  prepared  is  very  foluble  in 
water,  fwells  up  in  the  fire,  becomes  black,  and  emits  a parti- 
cular fmell. 

Oxalic  Acid. — ^The  method  of  extrafting  a peculiar  acid 
from  fugar,  by  combining  the  oxigene  of  the  nitric  acid  with 
one  of  its  conftituent  principles,  has  been  long  fince  fliown  by 
Bergman.  It  is  by  mixing  nine  parts  of  the  nitric  acid  with 
one  of  fugar  in  a retort.  A gentle  heat  is  applied,  to  aflift 
the  aftion  of  the  acid ; which  is  rapidly  decompofed  upon  the 
fugar,  with  the  difengagement  of  a confiderable  quantity  of 
nitrous  gas.  When  the  decompofition  is  completed,  the  dif- 
tillation  is  continued  on  a fand-bath,  till  the  refidne  is  com- 
centrated.  It  is  then  fuffered  to  cool;  and  beautiful: cryftals 
are  formed,  which. may  be.  taken  out,  and  leave  the  figure  of  a 
tetnahedral  prifm  terminating  in  a dihedral  fummit.  By  a far- 
ther.concentration  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  acid  has  cryfta!- 
lized,  more  of  thefe  cryftals  may  be  obtained.  Thefe  feveral 
produfts  of  cryftals  are  then  to  be  dilfolved  in  pure  waters,  and 
again  cryftallizcd,  to  feparate  them  from  any  admixture  of  ni- 
tric acid  that  may  adhere  to  them.  This  acid  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  a modification  of  the  nitric  acid  ; and  Bergman 
was  under  the  ncceflity  of  entering  into  a confiderable  detail  of 
reafoning,  to  remove  every  doubt  on  the  fubjciff.  But  the 
knowledge  we  at  prefent  polfefs  refpefting  the  conftituent  prin- 
ciples of  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  great  number  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  kind  which  It  exhibits  when  made  to  aff  on  vari- 
ous fubftances,  render  any  further  difouflion  unnecelfar)’.  Cold 
water  diflblvcs  half  its  weight  of  this  acid,  and  Ixaling  water 
takes  up  its  own  weight  of  it.  When  combined  with  pot-alh, 
it  forms  a fait  with  prifmatic  hexaheilral  flattened  rhomboidal 
cryftals,  terminating  in  dihedral  fummits.  Flowever,  in  order 
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that  cr}’1tallIzation  may  take  place,  it  Is  necelTary  that  one  of 
the  component  parts  fliould  be  in  excefs.  This  fait  is  very  fo- 
luble  in  water.  The  fame  acid  forms  with  foda  a fait  which 
is  \try  difficult  to  be  brought  to  cryflallize,  and  which  con- 
verts fyrup  of  violets  to  a green  colour.  If  this  acid  be  poured 
upon  ammoniac,  it  affords  by  a (light  evaporation  very  beautiful 
tetrahedral  prifmatic  ciydfals,  terminating  in  dihedral  fummits  j 
one  of  whole  faces  is  larger  than  the  other,  fo  that  it  occupies 
three  angles  of  the  extremity.  This  fait  is  of  great  ufe  In  the 
analyfis  of  mineral  waters.  It  inftantly  (hews  the  prefence  of 
any  (alt  with  bads  of  lime,  becaule  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  info- 
luble  in  water.  The  acid  of  fugar,  or  oxalic  acid,  attacks  and 
dilfolves  mod  of  the  metals  ; but  its  aftion  upon  the  oxides  is 
ftronger  than  upon  the  metals  themfelvcs  ; and  it  takes  the  ox- 
ides from  their  true  folvents.  In  this  way  it  is  that  it  precipi- 
tates iron  from  a folntion  of  the  fulphate  of  iron,  in  a fubllance 
of  the  mod  beautiful  yellow  colour,  which  may  be  ufed  In  paint- 
ing. It  precipitates  copper  in  the  form  of  a white  powder, 
which  becomes  of  a beautiful  light  green  by  drying,  and  zinc  is 
precipitated  of  a white  colour.  It  likewife  precipitates  mercury 
and  filver,  but  not  till  after  fcvcral  hours  (landing.  The  com- 
binations of  this  acid  with  metallic  oxides,  accordinsf  to  Berjt- 
man,  are  the  following  : 

1.  With  oxide  of  arl'enic,  It  forms  prifmatic crydals,  very  fu- 
(ible,  very  volatile,  and  decompofable  by  heat. 

2.  With  oxide  of  cobalt,  a pulverized  (alt,  of  a bright  ro.d;  co- 
lour, and  fcarce  foluble. 

3.  W’ith  oxide  of  bifmuth,  a white  (alt  in  powder,  very.little 
(bluble  in  water. 

4.  With  oxide  of  antimony,  a fait  in  crydalllne  grains. 

5.  With  oxide  of  nickel,  a fait  of  a white  or  greenilh  yellow 
colour,  and  fcarce  loluble. 

6.  With  oxide  of  manganefe,  a fait  in  a white  powder,  which 
becomes  black  in  the  fire. 

7.  With  zinc,  the  folution  of  which  is  attended  with  effer- 
vefcence,  a pulverulent  white  fait. 

8.  It  dillblves  oxide  of  mercur)’',  and  redttces  it  to  a white 
powder,  which  is  rendered  black  by  the  contadt  of  light.  This 
acid  decompofes  mercurial  fulphate  and  mercurial  nitrate. 

9.  Tin,  by  its  adtion,  is  tirll  rendered  black,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  a white  powder.  The  fait  which  it  forms  with 
this  metal  is  of  an  harfh  tafte.  It  cryftallizes  into  prifnts  by 
evaporation  judlcioully  condudled  ; when  evaporated  by  an  in- 
tenfe  heat,  it  leaves  a tranfparent  mafs,  rcfembling  horn. 

10.  It  larnifhes  lead,  but  diffolves  its  oxide  better.  The  fa- 
turated  liquor  dcpofits  (mail  cryftals,  which  may  allb  be  ob- 
tained by  pouring  oxalic  acid  into  a fdution  of  nitrate  or  muri- 
ate of  lead,  or  into  acetite  of  the  fame  metal. 

1 1.  It  adl.son  iron  filings  ; and  as  there  is  >vater  decompofed 
in  this  folution,  there  is,  of  confequence,  hydrogenous  gas 
difengaged.  Oxalate  of  iron  is  ftyptic  : it  affords  grccnifh  yel- 
low pril'matic  cryftals,  dccompofable  by  heat. 

Yellowifti  oxide  of  iron,  in  combination  with  this  acid,  af- 
ford.s  a yellow  fait,  fimilar  to  that  which  is  obtained  by  pouring 
liquid  oxalic  acid  into  a folution  of  fulphate  of  iron. 

13.  It  adl.s  on  copper,  and  entirely  dillblves  the  oxides  of 
this  metal.  ITie  (alt  thus  formed  isof  u clear  blue  colour,  and 
fcarcii foluble.  This  fait  may  be  likewife  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating lulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetous  folulions  of  cop  per 
with  oxalic  acid. 

13.  Oxide  of  filver  precipitated  by  pot-a(h,  diffolves  in  afmall 
proportion  In  this  acid.  The  heft  way  of  obtaining  this  fait  is 
by  precipitating  the  nitric  (blution  of  (liver  with  oxalic  acid  : a 
white  (ediment  is  produced,  I’carcc  foluble  in  water,  and  liable 
to  become  brown  by  the  contaft  of  light. 

14.  This  acid  fcarce  afts  on  oxide  of  gold. 

I 5.  It  diffolves  the  precipitate  of  plalina  produced  with  foda. 
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This  folution  Is  fomewhat  yellow,  and  affords  cryftals  of  the 
Tame  colour. 

All  thefe  combinations  were  effefted  with  artificial  oxalic 
acid,  prepared  from  fugar  and  nitric  acid. 

The  oxalic  acid  may  be  extrabled,  by  the  a6Hon  of  nitiic 
acid,  from  a number  of  vegetable  fubftances,  fuch  as  gums, 
honey,  ftarch,  gluten,  or  alcohol ; and  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Berthollet,  it  feems  that  fevcral  animal  fubftances,  fuch  ai 
filk,  wool,  and  lymph,  yield  the  fame  acid. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  De  Morveau  on  this  acid  feem  to 
prove  that  the  whole  of  the  fugar  does  not  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  acid,  but  only  one  of  its  principles;  and  he  af 
firms  that  it  Is  an  attenuated  oil  which  exills  in  a variety  of 
bodies. 

Acid  of  Sorrel. — From  the  experiments  of  Scheele,  Weftrumb, 
Hermrtadt,  and  fome  other  chemifts,  it  appears  to  be  afcertalned, 
that  the  acid  of  the  (alt  of  forrel  does  not  at  all  differ  (rom  that 
of  (iigar ; they  have  been  accordingly  confounded  under  the  fame 
denomination  ; and  that  fait  which  is  known  in  comm.erce  by 
the  name  of  Suli  of  Sorrel,  is  an  acidulous  oxalate  of  pot-afti. 
The  (alt  of  I’orrel  is  made  in  Switzerland,  and  many  other  places. 
The  juice  of  Ibrrel  is  exy>refled,  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  the  coufiftence  of  cream.  It  is  then  covered  with- 
oil,  to  prevent  its  fermentation,  and  left  in  a cellar  for  fix 
months.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Savary,  that  fifty 
pounds  of  this  plant  afford  rive-and-twenty  of  juice,  from  which 
no  more  than  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the  (alt  could  be  obtained. 
Six  parts  of  boiling  water  dilfolve  one  of  the  fait.  It  cryftallizes  in 
the  form  of  parallelop'ipedons,  according  to  De  Lille.  It  has 
been  oblcrved  by  Margrafl' that  the  nitric  acid,  digefted  upon 
fait  of  Ibrrel,  afforded  nitre.  Calcareous  earth  has  the  property 
of  dil'engaging  the  alkali ; and  in  this  operation  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  chalk  unites  with  the  alkali  of  the  fait,  and  forms  a 
carbonate  of  pot-afli.  Salt  of  forrel  unites  with  other  bales 
without  yielding  its  own,  fo  that  the  refults  are  triple  falts- 
Mr.  Savary  has  remarked  that  the  pure  oxalic  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained by  diftillation  of  this  fait,  or  otherwife  by  depriving  it  of 
its  alkali  by  means  of  lulphuric  acid,  and  diftillation,  as  in 
Wiegleb’s  method  ; and  by  the  procefs  of  Scheele,  which  con- 
fifts  in  laturating  the  excefs  of  acid  with  ammoniac,  and  pour- 
ing the  ijitrate  of  barytes  into  the  folution.  The  nitric  acid 
then  feifes'the  two  alkalis,  while  the  oxalic  acid  unites  with 
the  barytes,  and  falls  down.  The  barytes  is  afterwards  taken 
from  its '’coHibination  by  the  lulphuric  acid,  and  leaves  the  ox- 
alic acid  difengaged.  This  laft  chemift  has  likewife  propofed 
another  methtjd  of  obtaining  the  pure  oxalic  acid.  It  confilts 
in  diffolving  the  (alt  in  w.ater,  and  pouring  in  a folution  of  fait 
offaturn.  A precipitate  is  formed ; and  the  lupematant  li- 
quor contains  the  alkali  of  the  fait  of  forrel,  united  with  a por- 
tion of  the  vinegar.  The  precipitate  is  then  waffled,  and  ful- 
phuric  acid  poured  on,  which  unites  with  the  lead  : and,  by 
filtering  and  evaporating,  the  oxalic  acid  Is  obtained  in  cryftals, 
.limilar  to  thole  of  the  aftid  of  lugar.  I'he  identity  of  the  acid 
of  fait  of  forrel  with  that  which  i.s  extra<3ed  from  fugar  has  alfo 
been  ffiown  by  the  fame  chemift.  He  diffblved  the  acid  of 
fugar  to  fatur’ation  in  cold  water,  and  into  this  he  very  gradu- 
alK-  poured  a woll-faturatcd  fplutlon  of  pot-a(h.  During  the 
effervefi  ence,  he  obferved  that  fmall  tranljiarent  crj^ftals  were 
formed,  which  were  (bund  to  be  a true  fait  of  forrel.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man has  likewife  proved  that  the  juice  and  the  cryftals  of  th^ 
hcrln  ris  vulgaris  contain  the  oxalic  acid  combined  with  pot-a(h, 
An<l  Mr.  Scheele  has  (bund  that  the  earth  of  rhubarb  is  a com- 
bination of  the  oxalic  acid  with  lime. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Fegetalk  Acids. 

These  acids  have  long  been  confidered  as  weaker  than  the 
others,  an  opinion  which  was  adhered  to  until  it  was  obferved  that 
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the  oxalic  acid  feizcd  Hidc  Irom  the  lulphuric  acid.  The  chief 
fircunil'tances  which  j'erve  to  eltahlidi  a diftinilion  between  the 
vegetable  and  other  acid.s  ar.e — ■ i . Their  volatility  j for  there  are 
■none  which  do  not  rife  with  a moderate  heat.  2.  Their  pro- 
perty of  leaving  a coal}-  rcliduc  after  combuftlon,  and  of  emit- 
ting an  empvroiimatic  fmell  in  burning.  3.  The  nature  ttf  their 
acidifiable  bale,  which  is  in  general  oily.  It  ha.s  been  ivqiieftion 
whether  .all  the  veget;iblc  -acids  be  Identical  in  their  nature, 
and  whether  they  may  nut  be  confidered  as  modifications  of 
the  fame  acid. 

If  the  principle  laid  down  by  iSIonn),  who  coniiders  no  acids 
as  itlentical  but  llich  as  form  exactl\-  the  fame  falts  with  the 
fame  bafe,  be  true  (I’hil.  'i’ranf.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  479),  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  all  the  known  acids  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
A-er\-  ditl'crent  from  each  other.  JNIr.  Chaptal  however  objebfs 
to  this  method  ot  proceeding,  as  highly  erroneous;,  becaufe  in 
this  cafe  the  various  degrees  of  faturation  of  the  fame  principle 
with  oxigenc  would  cftablilh  various  kinds  of  acids.  The  How 
or  the  rapid  combuiilon  of  j)hofphorus  caufe.s  fufficLcnt  modi- 
fications in  the  .acid  to -.  llbi-d  ditfereat  pholpboric  falts,  as  has 
been  ihown  by  the  experiments  of  Sage  and  L-nvoificr.  But  we 
cannot  on  this  account  admit  of  two  fpccies  of  phofphoric  acid. 
By  purfuing  the  method  of  INIonro,  which  is  that  followed  by 
moft  chemilts„  we  may  multi])ly  the  vegetable  acids  to  infinity  ; 
but  if  we  admit  the  experiments  ofditfercut  chcmlfts,  as  1.  lerm- 
li-adt,  Crell,  Schcclc,  ^\'dtrumb,  Berthollet,  La.voilier,  and  fume 
others,  wc  fliall  conclude  that  the  vegetable  acids  are  merely 
xjioilifications  of  one  or  two  primitive  acids.  Air.  Scheele  ob- 
tained vinegar  by  treating  liigar  and  gum  with  manganefe  aiul 
the  nitric  acid.  lie  obferved  that  tartar  had  the  fame  ell'eft  as 
fugar  in  the  fcilution  of  manganefe  by  the  nitric,  acids  ; and 
that  vinegar  was  lound  after  the  decumpolitluii  of  ether.  Air. 
Crell,  bv  boiling  the  relidne  of  nilrie  alcohol  (dulcified  fpirit 
of  nitre)  with  much  nitric  acid>  taking  care  to  adapt  vcH'els  to 
cundenfe  the  vapour,  and  faturating  what  came  over  with  alkali, 
obtained  nitrate  and  the  acetate  of  pot-alh.  The  latter  being 
l.qiarated  by  alaihol;  gives  out  its  vinegar  by  the  'ufual  treat- 
i^ent.  The  lame  chemllt,  by  boiling  the  pure  oxalic  acid  with 
f-\velvc  or  fourtceu  parts  of  nitric  acid,  obferved  that  the  former 
dilappears : and  the  receiver  is  found  to  contain  nitrous  acid, 
acetous  acid,.  carbonL;  acid,  and  nitrogenous  gas  ; and  in  the  re- 
tort there  remains  a little  calcareous  earth.  By  faturating  the 
ryi.iduc  of  nitric  ak’ohol  with  calk,,  an  inl'oluble  )alt  is  obtained  ; 
W^ich,  t-rcated  with  the  Inljihuric  acid,  affords  a true,  tartareoius 
^cid.  On  boiling  one  part  of  oxalic  acid  with  one  part  and 
^ half  of  manganefe,  and  a fuilicicnt  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
the  manganefe  isalmoft  totally  dillblved,  and  vinegar  with  ni- 
Ij-ous  acid  palles  into  the  receiver.  By  boiling  tartarcoiis  acid  and 
ijiangancfc  with  the  fnlphnric  acid,  the  manganefe  is  dilTolvcd, 
and  vinegar  with  fulphuric  acid  is  obtained.  After  digefting 
lor  fevcral  months  ihe  tartarcous  acid  and  alcohol,  the  whole 
becomes  changed  inbj  vinegar ; and  the  air  of  the  vcllels  is 
found  to  confift  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogene  gas. 

On  thefe  fafts  Crell  concludes  that  the  tartarcous,  ox;ilic,  and 
acetous  acids  are  merely  modifications  of  the  fame  acid.  \Vc  have 
Jiic  followiugexpcrirnents  by  Air.  Ilermftadt  on. the  converfion  of 
the  oxalic  and  tartarcous  acids  Into  acetous  acid  : By  caiifmg  the 
fcxigenated  muriatic  acid,  to  pafs  through  very  pure  alcohol, 
ether  is  protluccd ; and  the  oxigenated  acid  refumes  its  charafler 
Crf  ordinary  muriatic  acid.  The  ether  by  diftillat Ion  all'ords — ■ 
j.  Ethcj.  2..  Aluriatlc  alcohol.  3.  Vinegar  mixed  with,  re- 
generated, muriatic  acid.  Nitric  acid  diftilled,  for  fevcral  fuc- 
ccinve  times,  from  the  o.xalic  and  tartarcous  acids,  converts 
them  totally  into  acetous  acid.  If  two  parts  of, ox:ilic  acid, 
three  of  fulphucic  acid,  and  four  of  manganefe,  he  inixAid  with 
one  part  aird  a half  of  water,  and  diftilled  together,  they  atfird 
acetous  acid,  which  rc(]uircs  to  be  recohobated  and  rcdiftilled,  to 


become  very  pure.  AVhen  the  fulphuric  acid  Is  boiled  npofi-the 
oxalic  or  the  tartarcous  acid,  ihele  two  laft  arc  not  deiiroyed, 
as  was  luppoled  by  Bergman,  but  they  arc  converted  into 
acetous  acid.  Mr.  Henuliadt  has  alio  proved  that  the  fulphu- 
reous  acid  in  the  receiver,  when  ether  is  nrade,  is  mixed  with 
much  acetous  acid.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  tnrtarcou.s, 
oxalic,  and  acetous  acids  ditfer  from  each  other  onlv  iii  the  pro- 
portion of  oxigene.  In  the  above  experiments  the  mineral, 
acids  arc  always  decompofed ; and,  by  faturating  the  radical 
with  the  oxigene,  they  conltantly  form  the  acetous  acid.  If  the 
latumtiou  he  not  cxat-I,  the  refult  is  either  oxalic  or  tartarcous 
acid ; which  is  ftill  more  lati.sfabborily  proved  bv  the  following 
fine  ex]K-rIment  of  the  above  chemift : If  three  parts  of  fu-. 
nf  ng  nitric  acid  be  jnit  into  the  pneumatic  ajiparatus,  and  a 
large  jar  be-  adiiptcd,  filled  with  water;  and  then  011c  part  of- 
good  alcohol  bejwured  in.  by  a little  at  a time,  the  mixture  will', 
be  heated  every  time  a droy)  of  the  alcohol  is  lot  fall,  and  a great, 
quantity  of  bubbles  will  rife  into  the  receiver.  When  the  upe- 
rati(;n.  is  ended,  if  care  be  taken  to  coIloT  the  gas,  it  will  lie^ 
found  to  confifi  of  nitrous  ga.s,  a fmaJl  quaiititv  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  about  a twelfth  j)art  of  the  acetous  air  of  Dr.  I’rieltley. . 
'I'he  refidue  alfords  oxalic  acid  and.  ac'etous  acid.  The  oxalic- 
acid  difayjpear.s  if  the  operation  be  cijutimiod  ; ether  is  formed ; 
and  the  acetous  acid  remains,  arA  becomes  more  in  quantity'. 
B'he  fame  chemill  has  likewite  lucceeded  in  converting  the  acid.c, 
of  tamarinds,  citrons,  grajies,  the  juice  of  plums,  apples,  and. 
many  other  fnfits,  into  the  oxalic,  tartarcous,  and  acetous . 
acids. 

from  the  whc,le  of  thefe  experiments  it  may  lie  concluded,., 
that  the  oxigene,  cunvliiued  with  a y)rincipl'e  of  alcohol,  forms 
the  oxalic  acid ; and  that  a more  accurate  faturation  of  this 
jirincijjle  with  oxigene  fonr,s  the  tariareou.s  and  acetous  acids. 
Air.  Lavoifier  has  jiroved  that  the  known  vegetable  acids  do  nut 
difl'er  from  each  other  but  in  the  proportion  of  h\-drogene  and  - 
carbone,  and  In  their  degree  of  oxigenatiun  ; and  Air.  Clhaptal 
has  fliowii  that  water  imyiregnated  with  the  gas  difengaged  t'ron> 
the  juice  of  grajics  in  fermentation,  j'alies  to  the  fta.le.  of  acetous  . 
acid. 

The  vegetable  acids  may  therefore  Ire  confidered  in. two  very, 
dllfcrent  jroints  of  view.  Alolt  of  them  exit:  in  the  jrlant  it-  . 
felf ; but  the  yiroperlies  and  acid  charaeders  are  dilguifed  b}{ 
theii  combination  with,  other  jrrinciyrles,  fuch  as. oils,  earths, 
alkalis,  Arc.  On  the  other  hand,  fevcral  acids  are  ext  ranted , 
Irom  vegetables,  which  did  not  exift  in  nature.  In  this  cafe 
the  plant  contained  only  the  radical,  and  the  rc-agent  with, 
which  It  is  treated  affords  the  oxigene. 

It  has  been  lound  that  the  mere  diftillation  of  molt  vegetables 
is  fullicient  to  develop  an  -acid,  which  was  dU'guilcd  bv  oily, 
alkaline,  or  earthy  matters. 

Of  the  I'yro-mucous  Acid. — This  is  a peculiar,  acid  which  is  . 
afforded  in  dlftillation  by  all  yrlants  v\"hich  contain  a facchariiie 
juice.  In  prejraring  this  acid,,  the  quantity  of  fugar  intended- 
to  be  ojieraled  upon  is-  put  into  a very  capacious  retort,  on  ac- 
count of  the  matter  fwelliug  uj)  very  much;  and  a receiver,  fuf- 
ficiently  amyde  to  condenfe  the  vapoirr,  is  to  be  adapted.  A 
large  quantity  of  carlHinlc  acid  and  hydrugene  gas  is  difengaged 
by  the  firft  Imj)reffion  of  the  fire;  and  a brown  fluid  remains  in  . 
the  receiver,  moll  of  which  conlills  of  a-wcak  acid,  which,  colours 
blue  payicr,  and.i.s  rendered  dark  by  a portion  oil.  'I'he  re- 
tort coiitalus  a fjKuigy  coal.  Air.  Schrickcl  recomnyends  tba< 
rcdlification  of  the  yuoduiA  of-.the  lirlt  dlftillation  Irom  clay,  in 
order  to  purify  the  acid  : but  Alr.  Dc  Atui'veau  has  rcdiftilled  it 
without  intermedium  ; and  the  acid  he  obt:iined  had  only  a 
llight  yellow  tinge..  'I-'his  acid  rifes  at  the  fame  temperature  a?  . 
water  :-  it  Is.  therefore  not  j)ollibl<i  to  concentrate  it  by  diftllla- 
tiou.  But  thi.s  y)urpofe  may  be  effeeffed  by  frcci^ingj  and  it 
was  in  this  manner  that  Air,  Schrickcl  prepared  the  -acid  he 
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tife  of  to  afcertaiii  its  comUinations.  This  concentrated  found  a non-deliqiK;frent  fait  at  the  end  of  a certain  fpace  of 
ackl  h;is  a very  penetrating  talfe.  It  flrongly  reddens  blue  co-  time.  Bergman  has  reprefenlcd  the  ailinities  of  this  acid  in  the 
loups.  If  it  he  expofed  to  heat  in  open  velleis,  it  is  dilhj)ated,  following  order:  lime,  barytes,  magndia,  pot-alh,  Ibda,  ani- 
anU  leaves  only  a brown  fpot;  but  if  it  be  heated  in  cloftxl  vef-  moniac;  but  Mr,  De  Brdl'ey,  a French  cheinift,  has  obferved, 
fels,  it  leaves  a more  confiderable  rdidue,  of  the  nature  of  the  that  barytes  holds  the  firft  place,  lime  the  I'econd,  and  mag- 
coal  of  fusfar.  nefia  the  third  ; and  that  the  alkalis  follow  after  thefe.  From 


This  acid  fpeedily  attacks  the  earthy  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  lorms  lalts  didering  from  the  oxalates.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Schrickel,  it  dillidves  gold,  but  fdver  is  not 
attacked  by  it;  mercury,  however,  combines  with  it  by  means 
ot  a long  digetlion,  as  has  l>ecn  obferved  by  Air.  De  Alorveau. 
This  acid  correKle-:  lead,  and  fortns  a very  llyptic  fait  In  long 
cryltals  : and  with  copper  it  forms  a green  folution.  It  alfo 
partly  dillialves  tin,  and  atFords  green  cryftals  with  in)u. 

OJ  tbt.  Pyro-li^it-oi/s  Acid. — ^"rhls  name  has  been  given  to  the 
acid  obtained  by  diftillation  from  wood.  It  has  been  long 
known  that  the  hanldt  woods  afford  an  acid  principle,  mixed 
with  an  oil,  which  partly  difgnlles  its  properties  ; l)ut  no  one 
bad  diredtly  attended  to  a determination  of  the  habitudes  of 
this  acid,  until  Mr.  Goettling  jmblilhed  his  refearches  on  the 
acid  of  woixi,  and  the  ether  It  affords.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
acid,  Mr,  de  Morveau  diffllled  fmall  ]fieces  of  very  dry  beech 
in  an  iron  retort,  by  a reverlseratory  furnace,  lie  changed  the 
receiver  when  the  oil  began  to  rife,  and  rc6fitied  the  prodiffl  by 
a fecond- diftillation.  Fifty-five  otmees  of  very  dry  chips  af- 
forded feventecn  ounces  of  reftified  acid,  of  an  amber  colour, 
not  at  all  empyreumatic ; whole  fpecific  gravity,  compared 
with  that  of  diftilled  water,  was  as  49  : 48.  This  acid  Itrongly 
reddens  blue  vegetable  colours,  and  one  ounce  of  it  required 
twenty-three  ounces  and  a half  of  lime  water  for  Its  complete 
faturation.  It  lup{)orts  the‘acffi(m  of  heat  very  well  when  it  is 
engaged  in  an  alkaline  bale ; but  by  a ftrong  heat  it  is  burned, 
like  all  the  vegetable  acids.  It  dues  not  precipitate  martial  fo- 
lutions  of  a black  colour,  but  it  unites  with  alkalis,  earths,  and 
metals ; and  does  not  give  up  lime  or  barytes  to  combine  with 
cauftic  alkalis.  The  action  ut  the  jn  ro-ligneous  acid  upon  me- 
tallic lubllances,  and  u])on  alumine,  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  acetous  acid,  and  appears  to  follow  the  fame  order.  This 
acid  dilfolves  near  twice  its  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead. 

Of  the  Citric  Acid. — d'he  juice  ot  lemons  exills  in  a dif- 
engaged  ftatc  In  the  fruit,  and  exhibits  its  acid  properties  with- 
out any  ])reparation.  I'his  acid  is  ncvcrthelels  always  mixed 
with  a mucilaginous  jirindple,  cajiable  of  alteration  by  fer- 
inentatlon.  Air.  Georgius,  a Sweditii  chemili,  has  given  a me- 
thod ()f  purifying  this  acid  without  changing  its  properties. 
He  fills  a buttle  with  lemon  juice,  clofes  it  with  a cork,  and 
preferves  it  in  a cellar,  iti  this  way  the  acid  was  preferved  for 
ii)ur  years,  without  corrupting.  The  mucilaginous  jiarts  had 
fallen  down  in  flocks  j and  a folid  emit  was  formed  beneath 
the  cork,  the  acid  itfelf  having  i>ecome  as  limpid  as  water.  To 
ciephlegmate  the  acid,  he  expofes  it  to  froll ; and  olherves  that 
the  temperature  fliould  n<jt  i)e  too  ct>ld,  becaufc  in  that  cale  the 
whole  would  become  i'olid ; and  though  the  acid  would  thaw 
the  firft,  it  would  always  be  produffivc  of  fume  iucoiivcnience. 
In  order  to  concentrate  It  to  better  advantage,  the  ice  mult  be 
feparated  as  it  forms.  The  firll  ice  is  taffclels,  and  the  lali  ra- 
ther four;  and  by  tiiis  mean.s  the  li(iuor  is  reduced  to  half.  'Hie 
acid  thus  concentrated  is  eight  times  ;is  llrong  as  the  common  :;6;d, 
two  drachms  only  lx;Lng  required  to  falurate  one  drachm  of  pot- 
alh.  d’lic  citric  acid,  when  thus  purified  and  concentrated,  may  Ije 
kept  for  I'everal  years  in  a Ixhtle ; and  ferve  ('or  all  ufes,  even 
that  of  m.akinglemonade.  The  gf-mcrallty  oft  hcmitls  who  have 
examined  the  combinations  of  the  citric  acid,  have  employed  it 
in  its  original  llah,  cmbarralled  with  its  mucilaginous  priii-; 
ciple.  Such  is  the  rcfull  of  the  expaiments  of  Atr.  ^\’’cnz(•l, 
who  ol)taine.d  tmly  gummy  produdls.  But  Air.  Do  Morveau 
having  faturated  the  purified  add  with  crvl'ials  of  pot-alh, 


the  ret'earches  of  both,  it  appears  that  this  acid  prefers  the  three 
alkaline  earths  to  the  alkalis  themfelves. 

Of  tbc  Gallic  ..kid. — The  name  of  is.  given  to 

that  acid  which  is  extracted’  from  the  nut-gall  which  grows  on-: 
oaks  in  confcqucnce  of  the  punCture  of  an  Infedt ; but  this  acid . 
is  found  in  a greater  or  l'm:dler  quantity,  in  all  four  or  aferin- 
gent  vegetable  fubftances.  According  to  the  experiments  of  dif- 
ferent chemifts,  but  particularly  the  academicians  of  Dijon,, 
the  properties  of  this  acid  are  the  following  ; r.  That  the  pro 
dudls  of  dilillled  nut-galls  become  black  with  the  I'olutlon  offul- 
phateofiron.  2.  That  an  ounce  of  this  fubitance  communi- 
cates to  cold  water  a tindlure,  from  which  drachms  of  extradV 
are  obtained  by  evaporation.  3.  That  this  infuiion  reddens 
turnfol  and  blue  paper.  4.  That  the  fame  principle  is  folubk. 
in  oils,  alcohol,  and  ether.  5.  That  acids,  diilblve  without  al- 
tering It,  and  without  depriving  it  of  the  property  of  jiroducing 
a black  precipitate  of  iron.  6.  That  its  folution  in  water  pre- 
cipitates alkaline  fulphures.  7.  That  It  entirely  decompofes 
all  folutions  of  metals,  and  commimicates  a colour  to  the  oxides 
by  comblniuo'  with  them.  8.  d’hat  it  diredtlv  dlliolves  Iron, 
and  precipitates  filver  and  gold,  after  feparating  them  fiom. 
their  fulveiits.  Air.  Scheele  has  fince  not  only  obferved,  (h;it 
all  four,  aftringent  plants  exhibit  marks  of  acidity,  hut  has  dif- 
covered  and  deferibed  a procefs  by  which  thi.s  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained pure  and  cryliallized.  It  is  this  : U[ion  a pound  of  nut- 
galls  in  powder  pour  fix  pounds  of  diftilled.  water  ; leave  this 
mixture  to  macerate  for  the  (pace  of  fifteen  days,  in, the  tem- 
j)eraturc  of  from  68  to  77  degrees  ; then  filtrate  ihe  liquor,  audi 
put  it  in  a Itone  pot,  or  a large  capfule  ofglafs;  fhffer  it  to  ■ 
evaporate  fiowly  in  the  air;  a muuldlncfs,  and  a thick  and 
leemingly  glutinous  pellicle  is  then  formed  iq.iou  it  : muci- 
laginous Hakes  are  firft  precipitated  in  great  abundance  ; the  fo- 
lution has  no  longer  a very  altringent  tafte,  but  is  more  fcnfibly 
acid  than  before.  After  it  has  been  two  or  three  months  ex- 
pofed to  the  air,  there  Is  obferved  on  the  liiles  of  the  velleis,  and' 
adhering  to  them,  a brown  plate,  covered  with  granulated  cryf- 
t ds,  fparkling,  and  of  a yellowilh  grey  colons  : the  fame  cr,  f- 
tals  exift  likewife  in  ureat  abundance  on  the  under  fide  of  the 
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thick  pellicle  which  covers  the  liquor:  the  liquor  mult  now  be 
decanted  off;  and  hot  alcohol  be  poured  on  the  flaky  fcdimeiit, 
the  pellicle,  and  the  crvitalline  cruft:  this  lolvent  take.s  nj)  all 
the  crvftallizcd  fait,  hut  affedls  not  the  mivcilage.  This  fpiritu- 
ous  I’olulioa  is  then  evaporated,  aiul  the  gallic  acid  is  obtained  . 
from  it  pm-e,  in  fmall  gnumlatcd  cryfuls,  of  a grey  colour,  in- 
clining a little  to  yellow,  and  brilliant.  The  gallic  acid  thus 
})uriiied  has  a tafte  lomcwhat  four  :md  aftringent.  It  produces 
In  folutions  of  fuiphate,  and  of  otltcr  lalts  ot  iron,  a very  fine 
and  brrlliiut  black  precipitate  : it  gives  a high  red  Colour  to  the 
tinclure  ot  lurufol;  when  heated  in  contart  with  air,  it  I'wclls 
and  kindles,  ditUding  an.  agreeable  Imell,  aud.le:ives  a coal,, 
the  iucineratii.)n  ot  which  is  very  dil!i('ult  : when  diftilled 
by  a modeiutc  fire,  a part  ol  it  is  dillolvcd  in  the  w;itcr  ot  its 
crvHals,  and  afeeuds  in  that  Hate;  another  part  is  fublimed, 
without  l)tiugdes:ompoled,  iii  Iniall  lillty  cryltals;  a ftrong  fire  fe- 
p:iralcs  from  it  fume  drops  of  oil,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carbon- 
ated hyd-rogeitous  ga.s.  Nut-gall,  when  di frilled  entire,  aHi»nls 
a fm.ill  portion  of  concrete,  fait,  refemhling  the  I'uhlimaled  gal-- 
lie  :icid..  I’hc  gallic  acid  retpjlrcs  24  parts  of  cold  .water  to  diG 
folvc  it  ; hut.  (d’hoillug  water  only  three  parts,  llepeated  lldu- 
tion  and  crylhilllzallon  do  not  whiten  it  in  a fenliole  m.nmer. 
Alcohol  dilfolves  it  much  more  dlicacLouHyj  four  ptirts. id  this-- 
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liquid,  when  coid,  arc  luflicieiit  'o  dilTolve  one  of  gJilHc  acid ; 
v4.en  boiling,  it  dillblvcs  a (iiiantiiy  of  the  acid  equal  to  itl'elf 
in  weight.  This  acid  dhlngages  tlie  carbonic  acid  from  earthy 
and  alkaline  bales,  when  its  aclion  is  alillted  by  heat.  With 
barytes,  magnolia,  and  lime,  it  forms  I'alts  Ibluble  in  water, 
and  efpecially  when  theie  is  an  excefs  of  the  bale,  Fot-alh, 
ilxla,  and  ammoniac,  combine  very  readily  with  it,  forming 
the, properties  of  which  are  not  well  known.  The  ni- 
tric converts  the  gallic  into  o.xalic  acid.  The  gallic  acid  pre- 
cijvitates  gold  in  a brown  p;Owder,  and  caufes  a part  of  the 
metal  to  appear  on  the  I'urface  of  its  folution  in  a brilliant  me- 
tallic pellicle.  In  the  folution  of  fdver  it  produces  a brown  pre- 
cipitate; and  foon  after  the  precipitation,  a plate  of  reduced 
filver  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  liquor.  From  mercur}'-  it 
produces  an  orange  yellow  precipitate ; from  copper  a brown 
precipitate  ; from  iron  a beautiful  glittering  black  precipitate  ; 
■from  bilinuth  adtro;i  yellow  precipitate.  Solutions  of  platina, 
zinc,  tin,  cobalt,  and  manganefe,  lutler  no  alteration  from  the 
action  of  this  acid. 

Thefe  are  the  jiroperties  which  Mr.  Scheele  gives  to  the  gallic 
acid  when  prepared  by  his  procels,  and  they  fliow  it  to  be  a pe- 
culiar acid,  dillin6l  from  all  others,  but  its  intimate  nature  is 
•not  yet  fufficiently  known.  Mr.  De  Morveau  has  obtained  from 
it  a refin  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  acidifiable  bafe,  by  the 
union  of  which  with  oxigene  the  acid  is  condituted. 

Of  the  Malic  Jciil. — This  acid  was  announced  by  Schede 
in  1785.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  the  juice  of  apples  is  faturated 
with  alkali,  and  the  acetous  folution  of  lead  is  poured  in  until 
iit  occafions  no  more  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  then  edul- 
corated, and  fulphuric  acid  poured  on  it  until  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a frefh  acid  tafte,  without  any  mixture  of  fweetnefs. 
The  whole  is  then  filtered,  to  feparate  the  fulphate  of  lead. 
This  acid  is  veiy  pure,  always  in  the  fluid  flate,  and  cannot  be 
rendered  concrete.  It  unites  with  the  three  alkalis,  and  forms 
deliquefeent  neutral  falts.  When  faturated  with  lime,  it  af- 
fords fmall  irregular  crj-ftals,  which  are  foluble  only  in  boiling 
water.  Its  habitude  with  barytes  is  the  fame  as  with  lime. 
When  united  with  alumine  It  forms  a neutral  fait  of  fparing 
folubility  in  water,  and  with  magnefia  a deliquefeent  fait.  It 
dift'ers  from  the  citric  acid  in  fevcral  refpefts.  i . The  citric  acid 
faturated  with  lime,  and  precipitated  by  the  fulphuric  acid,  ciyf- 
■tallizes  ; whereas  this  is  not  cryftallizable.  2.  The  malic  acid, 
treated  with  the  nitric  acid,  affords  the  oxalic  acid ; the  citric  acid 
does  not  afford  it.  3.  The  citrate  of  lime  is  almoft  infoluble 
in  boiling  w'ater  ; the  malate  of  lime  is  more  foluble.  4.  The 
malic  acid  precipitates  the  folutions  of  the  nitrates  of  lead,  of 
mercury,  and  of  filver;  but  the  citric  acid  produces  no  change. 
5.  If  the  folutions  of  the  nitrate  of  ammoniac,  and  malate  of 
■'lime,  be  boiled  together  for  an  inflant,  the  latter  fait  Is  de- 
compofed,  and  nitrate  of  lime  falls  down ; which  proves  that 
the  affinity  of  the  malic  acid  with  lime  is  weaker  than  that  of 
the  nitric. 

Mr.  Scheele  has  proved  the  cxiftcnce  of  the  malic  acid  in 
fugar.  If  weak  nitiic  acid  be  poured  on  fugar,  and  diflilled 
-till  the  mixture  .begins  to  turn  brown,  all  the  oxalic  add  may 
be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  lime-water;  and  another 
acid  will  remain,  which  the  lime-water  does  not  precipitate. 
To  obtain  this  acid  in  a flate  of  purity,  the  liquor  is  faturated 
lay  means  of  chalk,  .then  filtered,  and  alcohol  added,  which 
occafions  a coagulation.  This  coagulation,  well  waffled  in 
alcohol,  is  rcdiflblved  in  diflilled  water.  The  malate  of  lime 
is  decompofed  by  the  acetate  of  lead;  and,  lall  of  all,  the 
:malic  add  is  difengaged  by  the  fulphuric  acid.  The  alcohol 
.by  evaporation  leaves  a fubflaiice  rather  bitter  than  fwcet, 
which  is  deliquefeent,  and  refembles  the  faponaceous  matter 
.of  lemon  juice,  if  a fmall  quantity  of  nitric  add  be  diflilled 
irom  this,  the  malic  and  oxalic  acids  are  obtained.  By  treat- 


ing various  other  vegetable  fubflances  with  the  nitric  acid  the 
malic  and  the  oxalic  acids  were  alfo  obtained.  I'his  celebrated 
chemift  a Ho  obtained  the  malic  and  oxalic  acid.s  from  feveral 
animal  fublt.mccs,  Inch  as  filli-glue,  See.  by  treating  them  with 
very  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

When  it  was  difeovered  that  by  the  decompofition  of  certain 
vegetables  by  the  nitric  acid,  an  acid  was  obtained  as  the  lall 
reliilt.  It  was  thought  to  have  exifled  ready  formed  in  the  ve- 
getable; but  a more  intimate  examination  has  fliown  tliat  the 
acid  made  ufe  of  m this  operation  was  merely  decompofed, 
while  It  dellroyed  the  organization  of  the  vegetable,  difunited 
the  combinations  which  retained  the  princijdes,  .and  that  the 
oxigenous  bafe  of  this  acid,  by  uniting  with  an  clement  of  the 
vegetable,  formed  a peculiar  acid.  It  is  to  a fimilar  caufe  that 
we  ought  to  attribute  the  formation  of  the  acetous,  the  car- 
bonic, and  other  vegetable  acids;  and  even  the  rancidity  of 
oils,  and  the  alteration  to  which  fome  other  principles  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  fubjc<a.  In  thefe  cafes  the  air  affords 
the  oxigene  which  becomes  fixed  in  the  plant,  and  gives  it  an 
acid  nature.  ° 

Sect.  VII.  Of  feme  f ted  Principles  of  Vegetables. 

The  analyfis  of  vegetables  fliows  that  they  contain,  befide.s 
fulphiir,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  certain  metals,  fuch 
as.  iron,  gold,  and  manganefe.'  I'he  iron  forms  near  one- 
twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  allies  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak  • 
and  It  may  be  extraaed  by  the  magnet.  It  does  not  appear', 
however,  to  exift  in  a perfectly  difengaged  flate  in  the  vegetable ; 
though  it  has  been  alfcrted  to  have  been  found  in  metallic 
grains  in  fruits.  The  iron  is  ufually  held  in  folution  in  the 
acids  of  vegetation,  frorn  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by 
alkalis.  The  exiftence  ot  this  metal  has  been  attributed  to  va- 
rious circumftances.  But  it  is  unqueftionably  the  fame  with 
the  iron  as  with  the  other  falts ; which  are  produced  bv  vetre- 
tation  ; for  vegetables  waterai  with  diflilled  water  afford  this 
lubllance  as  well  as  others.  The  prefence  of  gold  in  plants  has 
been  afeertained  by  Beecher  and  Kunckel ; and  Mr.  Sage  has 
long  fince  found  gold  in  the  aflies  of  vine  twigs,  and  an- 
nounced it  to  the  public.  Other  chemills,  who  have  attended 
to  this  objea,  have  alfo  found  gold ; but  in  much  lefs  quantity 
than  he  had  reprefented.  The  moft  accurate  analyfes  have 
fliown  no  more  than  two  grains ; whereas  Mr.  Sage  had  fpoken 
of  feveral  ounces  in  the  quintal.  The  procefs  for  extraaino- 
gold  from  the  athes  confills  in  fufing  them  with  black  flux  and 
minium.  The  lead  which  is  produced  is  then  cupelled,  to 
afeertain  the  fmall  quantity  of  gold  with  which  it  became 
alloyed  in  this  operation.  Mr.  Scheele  has  alfo  obtained  man- 
ganefe in  the  analyfis  of  vegetable  aflies.  His  procefs  confills 
in  fufing  part  of  the  aflies  with  three  parts  of  fixed  alkali,  and 
one-eighth  of  nitrate  of  pot-afli,  I’he  fuled  matter  is  b-oiled 
in  a certain  quantity  of  water.  The  folution  being  then  fil- 
tered, is  faturated  with  fulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  manganefe  falls  down.  Lime  almoft  conflantiy 
forms  feven-tenths  of  the  fixed  refidue  of  vegetable  incineration. 
This  earth  is  ufually  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid.  Scheele 
has  proved  that  it  elTIorcfces  in  this  form  on  the  bark  of  guaia- 
emn,  theafti,-&rc.  It  is  likewife  very  often  united  with  the 
acid  of  vegetation.  It  apjiears  to  be  formed  by  an  alteration 
of  the  mucilage,  more  advanced  than  that  which  forms  the 
fccula,  which  has  fome  analog)'  with  this  earth.  Next  to  lime, 
alumine  is  the  moft  abundant  earth  in  vegetable.s,  and  after  it 
magnefia.  Mr.  Darcet  has  obtaincti,  from  one  pound  of  the 
aflies  of  beech,  one  ounce  of  the  fulphate  of  magnefia,  by 
treating  them  with  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  earth  is  very 
abundant  in  the  aflies  of  tamarife.  Siliceous  earth  likewife 
exills,  but  Ids  abundantly ; but  the  kail  common  of  all  is 
that  of  bar)dcs. 
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Sect.  VIII,  Of  Pit-coal. 

This  coal,  which  is  probably  formed  by  the  decompofition 
of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  poflelfes  the  following 
chemical  properties  : By  diftillation  it  affords  ammoniac,  which 
is  dilfolved  in  the  water,  while  the  oil  floats  above.  But  when 
coal  is  deprived  by  combuftion  of  all  the  oil  and  other  volatile 
principles,  the  earthy  refidue  contains  the  fulphates  of  alumine, 
iron,  magncfia,  lime,  &c.  Thefe  falts  are  all  formed  when 
the  combuiVion  is  flow ; but  when  it  is  rapid  the  fulphur  is 
dillipated,  and  there  remain  only  the  aluminous,  magnefian, 
calcareous,  and  other  earths.  The  alumine  molt  commonly 
predominates.  It  Is  evident  that  petroleum,  7iapblha,  mineral 
pitch,  and  afphdltcs,  are  only  lli^t  modifications  of  the  bitu- 
minous oil  fo  abundant  in  j^coal.  This  oil,  which  the 
fimple  heat  of  the  decompofition  of  the  pyrites  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  fubllance  is  fufficient  to  difengage  from  the 
coal,  receives  other  modifications  by  the  impreflion  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmofphere. 

Pctrohinn  is  a change  in  this  way.  This  oil  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal  mines,  and  near  volcanos.  The  fmell  of  this 
fubllance  is  difagreeable  ; and  its  colour  is  reddilh  j but  it  can 
be  rendered  clear  by  cliftilling  it  from  fome  kinds  of  clay. 

Refpefting  the  chemical  properties  of  this  fubllance,  it  is 
only  known  that  from  brown  petroleum  there  is  obtained  an 
acid  phlegm,  and  an  oil  which  is  rather  tranfparent,  but  which 
ret^uires  a colour  as  the  diftillation  proceeds.  There  remains 
in  the  retort  a thick  matter,  which  by  greater  ailivity  of  fire 
may  be  rendered  dry  and  brittle,  and  be  entirely  reduced  to  a 
carbonaceous  ftate.  Alkalis  fcarcely  aft  upon  petroleum  : the 
fulj)hirric  acid  colours  and  thickens  it  j the  nitric  acid  kindles 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  eft'ential  oils  : it  eafily  diffolves  ful- 
phur ; it  is  coloured  by  metallic  oxides  j and  it  combines  with 
amber,  and  with  the  help  of  heat  foftens  and  diflblves  a part  of  it. 

Naphtha  is  merely  a variety  of  petroleum.  The  earth  im- 
pregnated with  naphtha  is  calcareous,  and  etferv-efees  with  acids  3 
it  takes  fire  by  the  contaft  of  any  ignited  body  whatever. 

Mineral  pitch  is  likewife  a modification  of  petroleum.  It  is 
found  in  difl'erent  plices,  but  particularly  in  Auvergne  in 
France,  at  a place  called  Puits  dc  Lapege,  in  an  extent  of  fe- 
vcral  leagues.  The  calcareous  ftone  in  that  neighbourhood  is 
impregnated  with  a bitumen,  which  Is  foftened  by  the  heat  of 
lummer,  when  It  Hows  from  the  rocks,  and  forms  a very  beau- 
tiful ftalaftites. 

Afpbaltes,  or  bitumen  fudaiemn,  is  black,  brilliant,  pon- 
derous, and  very  brittle.  It  emits  a fmell  by  friftion  ; and  is 
found  Hoating  on  the  water  of  the  lake  Afphaltites.  This  fub- 
ftance  licpiefies  ■ on  the  fire,  fwells  up  and  alfords  flame,  with 
an  acrid  difagreeable  fmoke  3 and  by  diftillation  it  yields  an 
oil  refcmbling  petroleum. 

Skct.  IX.  Of  Amber. 

The  conftituent  principles  exhibited  in  the  anahfisof  tliis 
fubftance,  are  the  fall  of  amber,  or  fuccinic  acid,  and  a bilu- 
Hiinous  oil. 

Succinic  Acid. — In  or<ler  to  extract  the  fuccinic  acid,  the 
amber  is  broken  into  linall  pieces,  which  .are  put  into  a retort, 
and  diftilled  with  a fuitablc  apparatus  u])on  a fand-bath.  When 
the  tire  is  carefully  manag-al,  the  products  are — i.  An  infipid 
phlegm.  2.  Phlegm  holding  a linall  portion  of  acid  in  fo- 
lution.  ,3.  A concrete  acid  fait,  which  attaches  itfclf  to  the 
neck  of  the  retort.  4.  A brown  and  thick  oil,  which  has  an 
acid  linell.  Tlie  concrete  fait  always  retains  a portion  of  oil 
in  its  firft  diftillation.  T-'o  clear  it  ot  this,  Schefler  has  pro- 
pofed  to  diftll  it  with  land,  and  Bergman  with  white  clay ; 
but  Pott  advifes  f<»lutioii  in  water,  and  filtration  through  white 
cotton  3 after  whick  the  fluid  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  is  found 
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to  be  deprived  of  the  oil,  which  remains  on  the  cotton.  Spiel- 
man  propofed  to  diftil  it  with  the  muriatic  acid  3 it  then  lub- 
limcs  white  and  pure.  Bourdelin  however  clears  it  of  its  oil 
by  detonation  with  nitre.  This  fait  is  prepared  in  the  large 
way  at  Konmgjherg,  by  diftilling  the  fhavings  and  chips  of 
amber.  The  fuccinic  acid  has  a penetrating  tafte,  and  reddens 
the  tinfture  of  turnfole.  Twenty-four  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
two  ot  boiling  water,  dill'olvc  one  of  this  acid.  If  a faturated  fohi- 
tion  of  this  fait  be  evaporated,  it  cryftallizes  in  triangular  prifms, 
whofe  points  arc  truncated  3 and  Mr.  De-Morveau  has  obferved, 
th.at  Its  aftinilies  are  barytas,  lime,  alkalis,  magnefia,  &c. 

The  oil  of  amber  has  a ftrong  fmell  : it  may  be  deprived  of 
Its  colour  by  diftillation  from  white  clay.  Rouellc  diftilled  it 
with  water.  When  mixed  with  ammoniac  it  forms  a lii^uid 
foap.  Alcohol  attacks  this  fubftance,  and  acquires  a yellow 
colour.  Hofiman  prepared  a tinfture  by  mixing  the  fpirit  of 
wine  with  an  alkali. 

Sect.  X.  Ardent  Spirits. 

See  Fermentation  and  Disti elation. 

Alcohol,  which  is  the  produftof  thefe  operatibns,  is  a very 
Inflammable  and  very  volatile  lubftance.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Lavoifier,  it  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  inti- 
mate union  of  much  hydrogene  and  carbone.  This  chemift 
obtained  eighteen  ounces  of  water  by  burning  one  pound  of 
alcohol.  If  well-dcphlegmated  alcohol  be  digefted  upon  cal- 
cined pot-afli,  and  afterwards  diftilled,  a very  fweet  alcohol  is 
obtained,  and  a faponaceous  extraft,  which  affords  alcohol, 
ammoniac,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil.  In  this  experiment, 
the  formation  of  volatile  alkali  appears  to  arlfe  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  hydrogene  of  the  alcohol  with  the  nitrogene 
of  the  pot-afh.  Alcohol  combines  with  water  in  any  propor- 
tion, and  is  perfeftly  foluble  in  it ; and  fo  ftrong  is  th? 
afiinity  of  combination  between  thefe  two  fluids,  that  water  is 
capable  of  feparating  from  alcohol  many  of  the  other  bodies 
which  may  be  united  with  it  3 it  alfo  dccompofes  molt  falinc 
folutions,  and  precipitates  the  falts.  On  account  of  its  pof- 
fefling  this  jiroperty,  Boulduc  has  propofed  the  ufe  of  alcohol 
to  precipitate  the  falts- contained  in  mineral  waters,  and  obtain 
them  without  alteration.  It  does  not  aft  on  pure  earths  5 nor 
do  we  know  whether  it  be  liable  to  be  altered  by  barytes  or 
magnefia.  Lime  appears  to  be  capable  of  producing  fome 
change  upon  it  3 for  when  it  Is  diftilled  on  that  earthy  fub- 
ftance, the  fluid  acejuires  a jieculiar  fmell. 

Alcohol  does  not  dilfolve  lidphui*,  either  in  malTes  or  in  a 
powder  3 but  thefe  two  bodies  unite,  if  brought  into  contaft 
when  they  are  both  in  a vaporous  ftate,  as  has  been  difeovered 
by  the  Count  de  I,auraguais.  Flis  procefs  confifts  in  putting 
fulphur  in  powder  into  a glafs  cucurbit,  introducing  into  the  fame 
vdfel,  above  the  flowers  of  I'ulphur,  a bottle  filled  with  a'.-ohol, 
and  heating  the  cucurbit  on  a fand-bath,  with  a capital  ami 
a receiver  adajited  to  it.  Both  the  fulphur  and  alcohol  are 
volatilized  at  the  fame  time  : they  combine,  and  pals  into  the 
receiver,  in  a fluid  which  is  t'omcw'hat  turbid,  and  ditiufes  a 
foetid  fmell.  It  contains  about  a grain  of  fulphur  to  the  drachm 
of  alcohol.  Mr.  Fourcroy  has  obferved,  that  the  fame  com- 
bination may  be  pnxluced  by  diliilling  lulphureous  waters  with 
alcohol.  It  docs  not  aft  at  all  on  either  metal'i '"luatters,  or 
their  oxides 3 but  it  i>artly  difliilvcs  amber.  It  is  the  folrcnt 
of  refills,  and  of  moft  aromatic  lubllaiices,  and  confeijiicntly 
forms  the,  batis  of  the  art  of  the  varnilher  and  of  the  per- 
fumer. If  fpirit  of  wine  l>c  combined  with  oxigene,  it  forms 
a liquor  nearly  infolublc  in  water,  which  is  called  Eilnr. 

y'i.foi  v has  been  formed  with  moft  of  the.  known  .acids.  Tl.e 
molt  ancient  of  all  is  the  fulphuric  or  vitriolic  ether.  To  make 
this,  a cert'din  quantity  of  alcohol  is  put  into  a retort,  and  an 
equal  w'cighl  of  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added. 
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The  mixture  is  fliaken  and  agitateil,  to  prevent  the  retort  from 
breaking  by  the  partial  efieft  of  the  heat  which  arifes.  The 
retort  is  then  placed  on  a heated  fand-bath,  a receiver  is  adapted, 
and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  ebullition.  Alcohol  firft  palfes 
over  j foon  after  which,  Itrear.is  of  fluid  appear  in  the  neck  of 
the.  retort,  and  within  the  receiver,  whicii  denote  the  rifing 
of  the  ether;  w'hich  has  an  agreeable  ftnell.  Vapours  of  iul- 
phureous  acid  fucceed  the  ether;  and  the  receiver  mult  be 
taken  away  the  inonienc  they  appear.  If  the  dillillation  be 
continued,  l-ulphurecus  ether  is  obtained,  and  the  oil  which  is 
sailed  Etberial  Oil,  or  the  Sweet  Oil  of  n'i?ic-,  and  that  wdiich 
remains  in  the  retort  is  a mixture  of  undooompofed  acid,  ful- 
phur,  and  a matter  refertihling  bitumens. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  operation  the  fulphuric  acid'Is  de- 
compofed  ; and  that  the  oxigene,  by  combining  wdth  the  hy- 
drogene  and  the  carbone  of  the  alcohol,  has  formed  three  flates, 
which  we  alio  hnd  in  the  diltillation  of  fome  bitumens. — i.  A 
very  volatile  oil  or  ether.  2.  Etberial  oil.  3.  Eitumen.  If 
the  fulphuric  acid  be  uigelled  upc<n  ether,  it  converts  the  whole 
gradually  into  etherial  oil.  When  the  ether  is  mixed  with 
lulphureous  vapours,  it  muft  be  res^tified  by  a gentle  heat ; a 
few  drop?  of  alkali  being  fjrft  poured  in,  to  combine  with  the 
acid.  Sulphuric  ether  may  alfo  be  made  very  ceconomically, 
by  ufing  a leaden  full  with  a head  of  copper  well  tinned;  in 
, this  manner  Mr.  Chaptal  prepares  it  in  the  large  way  without 
anv  inconvenience.  Dr.  Elack  recommends  a matrafs,  or 
bolt-head,  with  a tin  pijje  adapted  to  the  head,  fo  as  to  convey 
the  ftreams  at  a right  angle  to  be  condenfed  in  the  receiver.  It 
has  been  propofed  by  Mr.  Cadet,  to  pour  on  the  refidue  of  the 
retort  one-third  part  of  good  alcohol,  and  to  diftil  it  in  the 
ufual  way.  Sulphuric  ether  ealily  burns,  and  exhibits  a blue 
flame ; but  it  is  very  fparingly  foluble  in  water.  The  mixture 
of  tw'o  ounces  of  I'pirit  of  wine,  two  ounces  of  ether,  and 
twelve  drops  of  etherial  oil,  forms  the  celebrated  anodjme  li- 
quor of  Hoffman. 

Nitric  Ether. — Various  proceffes  have  been  given  by  differ- 
ent chemifts,  for  making  nitric  ether,  which  may  be  more  or 
lefs  cafily  imitated.  That  w'hich  has  been  recommended  by 
Mr.  Woulfe,  is  the  following : He  ufes  very  large  veflels,  which 
afford  room  for  the  reception  of  the  air  that  is  difengaged. 
Taking  a balloon  of  clear  glafs,  fufHciently  capacious  to  hold 
eight  or  ten  pints,  and  terminating  in  a neck  feven  or  eight 
feet  long,  he  places  it  on  a tripod,  high  enough  to  receive 
under  it  a cEafing-dlfh.  The  neck  of  the  matrafs  is  to  be  ad- 
jufted  to  a tubulated  capital,  with  a glafs  tube  feven  or  eight 
feet  long  adapted  to  its  beak.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
tube  is  received  into  a balloon  with  two  necks,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a tube,  and  inferted  into  a bottle. 
The  other  neck  of  this  balloon  joins  the  bottles  compofing 
Wouke’s  apparatus,  which  wc  have  already  fufficiently  de- 
feribed.  "When  all  thefe  veffels  are  fufficiently  luted  together, 
a pound  of  reftified  alcohol,  and  as  much  fuming  nitrous  acid, 
is  to  be  poured  into  the  matrafs,  through  the  hole  perforated  in 
the  capital : that  hole  muft  then  be  flopped  with  a ciyftal  ftop- 
per,  wrapped  in  a piece  of  leather.  The  mixture  becomes  im- 
mediately exceedingly  hot : vapours  are  difengaged,  and  pafs 
rapidly  along  the  neck  of  the  balloon  ; and  this  veflel  being  ex- 
pofed  to  a heat  fufficient  to  boil  the  liquor  which  it  contains, 
a quantity  of  nitric  ether  palfes  into  the  balloon  employed  as 
a receiver.  A more  convenient  method  is  however  employed 
by  Mr.  Chaptal : for  this  purpofe  he  takes  equal  parts  of  alco- 
hol, and  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  of  the  ftreiigth  of  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  degrees.  He  puts  the  whole  into  a tu- 
bulated retort,  which  is  fitted  to  a furnace,  and  adapts  two  re 
ccivers  one  fucceeding  the  other.  The  firft  receiver  is  im- 
merfed  in  a vdfel  of  water.  The  fccondis  furrounded  by  a wet 
doth  j and  a fiphon  communicates  from  its  tubulure  to  a vef- 


fel  of  water  in  which  it  is  plunged.  "WhenThc  heat  has  pene- 
trated the  mixture,  much  vapour  is  difengaged,  uhich  is  con- 
denfed in  Jiria,  on  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  receivers,  the 
external  furface  of  which  is  kept  conthinlly  cold.  The  ether 
which  he  obtains  is  very  jmre  and  very  abundant.  It  is  necef- 
fary  however  to  be  careful  in  mixing  the  two  liquors.  The  nitric 
acid  fhould  be  very  gradually  added  to  the  alcoliol  by  fmall  por- 
tions at  a time;  and  it  is  even  of  importance  that  the  nitric 
acid  be  added  to  the  alcohol  and  not  the  alcohol  to  the  acid^ 

If  the  precaution  of  dillilling  he  properly  attended  to,  this 
ether  becomes  nearly  fimilar  to  the  fulphuric. 

Dulcified  Muriatic  Jcid.- — The  dlftillation  of  the  muriatic 
acid  with  alcohol  produces  only  a mixture  of  thefe  two  liquors,. 
which  is  called  the  Dulcified  Muriatic  Acid.  Before  the  theory 
of  ethers,  and  the  finiple  procels  of  combining  a furplus  of  oxi-- 
gene  with  the  muriatic  acid,  were  known,  methods  were  in- 
vented to  procure  the  muriatic  acid  ; but  I'ubftances  were  al- 
ways made  ufe  of  in  which  the  muriatic  acid  was  oxigeuated. 
In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  b.aron  de  Ifirne  propofed  the 
concentrated  muriate  of  zinc,  mixed  and  dittiUeif  with  alcohol ; 
and  that  the  marquis  de  Courtanvaux  diftilled  the  mixture  of 
a pint  of  alcohol  with  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the  fuming 
muriate  of  tin.  The  theory  of  the  formation  of  ether  has  fmee 
led  to  fimpler  procefles.  For  this  purpofe,  Mr.  Ptlletier  inti\v- 
duccs  a mixture  of  eight  ounces  of  manganefe,  and  a pound  and 
a half  of  the  muriate  cJf  fotla,  into  a large  tubulated  retort;, 
twelve  ounces,  of  fulphuric  acid,  and  eight  ounces  of  alcohol, 
are  afterwards  added.  Dlftillation  is  then  proceeded  upon  ; and 
ten  ounces  of  a very  etherial  liquor  are  obtained,  from  which 
four  ounces  of  good  ether  are  aft'orded  by  dlftillation  and  rec- 
tification. But  very  concentrated  muriatic  a«id,  diftilled 
from  manganefe  in  the  apparatus  of  Woulfe,  affords  more 
ether.  It  is  even  fulficient,  for  this  purpofe,  to  pafs  the  oxi- 
genated  muriatic  acid  through  good  alcohol,  to  convert  it  into 
ether.  This  muriatic  ether  has  the  greateft  analogy  with  the 
fulphuric.  It  differs  from  it  in  two  charaftets  only — i.  It 
emits,  in  burning,  a fmell  as  penetrating  as  that  of  the  ful- 
phuric acid.  2.  Its  tafte  is  ftyptic,  rel'embling  that  of  alum. 

From  the  whole  of  thefe  experiments  on  ether  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  merely  a combination  of  alcohol  with  the  oxigene  of 
the  acids  made  ufe  of.  Elr.  Chaptal  has  even  obtained  an 
etheriai|>li(iuor  by  repeated  diftillations  of  good  alcohol  from  the 
red  oxide  of  mercury.  The  idea  of  Macquer,  who  confidered 
ethijr  a.s  fpirit  of  wine  dephlegmated,  or  deprived  of  water,  has 
therefore  no  foundation  : for  the  diltillation  of  the  fpirit  of  wine 
from  the  moft  'concentrated  or  dried  alkali,  never  affords  any 
thing  but  fpirit  of  wine  more  or  lefs  dephlegmated  or  purified. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  Tartar. 

This  fubftance  is  depofited  on  the  fides  of  cafks  during  fer- 
mentation ; and  forms  a lining  more  or  lefs  thick,  which  is 
afterwards  feraped  off;  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Cruds 
Tartar.  All  wines  do  not  afford  the  fame  quantity  of  tartar, 
Neumann  has  remarked  that  the  Flungarian  wines  left  only  a 
thin  ftratum  ; that  the  wines  of  France  afforded  more  ; and  that 
the  Rheniflt  wines  afforded  the  pureft  and  the  greateft  quantity. 
This  fubftance  is  diftinguiflied,  from  its  colour,  into  red  or 
white  : the  firft  is  afforded  by  red  wine.  When  pure,  tartar  ex- 
hibits an  irnperfcftly  cryllallizcd  aiipearance,  its  tafte  is- 
acid  and  vinous.  One  ounce  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
'55  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  diflolves  only  ten  grains : boiling 

water  dilfolves  more,  but  it  falls  down  in  cryftals  by  cooling. 
This  fubftance  is  purified  from  an  abundant  extraftive  princi- 
ple by  diftcrent  proceffes.  The  following  procefs  is  employed  at 
Montpellier : The  tartar  is  dillblved  in  water,  and  fuflered  to- 
cryllallize  by,  cooling.  The  cryflals  arc  then  boiled  in  another 
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wlTe!,  with  the  addition  of  five  or  fix  pounds  of  the  white  ar- 
gillaceous earth  of  Mwvid  io  each  quintal  of  the  lalt.  After 
this  boiling  with  the  earth,  a very  white  fait  is  obtained  by 
evaporation,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cream  of  Tartar, 
or  acidulous  tartrite  of  pot-alh.  Another  procefs  is  followed  at 
Venice  which  confifts — i.  Tn  drj'ing  the  tartar  in  iron  boilers, 
a.  In  pounding  it,  and  dilfolving  it  in  hot  water,  which  by 
cooling  artbrds  purer  crA'llals.  3.  In  re-dlllblving  thefe  cryftals 
in  water,  and  clarifying  the  folution  by  white  of  eggs,  and  afhes. 
The  procefs  of  Montpellier  feems  to  be  preferable  to  that  of 
Venice,  as  the  addition  of  the  afhes  in  the  latter  introduces  a 
foreign  fait,  which  alters  the  purity  of  the  product.  The  aci- 
dulous tartrite  of  pot-afh  cryltallizes  in  tetraliedral  prilms  cut 
off  flantwife. 

Of  the  Tart  arsons  Acid. — The  acidulous  tartrite  of  pot-afli 
may  be  decompofed  by  means  of  fire,  in  the  way  ot  diltiflation  j 
in  which  cafe  the  acid  and  the  alkali  are  obtained  feparately. 
This  decompofition  may  a!fo  be  effefted  by  the  fulphuric  acid. 
But  the  celebrated  Scheele  has  deferibed  a procefs  of  greater  ac- 
curacy for  obtaining  the  avid  from  this  lalt.  Two  pounds  of 
the  cr)fhils.  are  dillblved  in  water,  into  which  chalk  is  throv/n 
by  degrees,  till  the  liquid  be  faturated.  A precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  a true  tartrite  of  lime,  and  which  is  taftelefs,  and 
cracks  between  the  teeth.  This  tartrite  is  put  into  a cucurbit  j 
and  nine  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  with  five  ounces  of  water, 
are  poured  on  it.  After  twelve  hours  digellion,  with  occafional 
Birring,  the  tartareous  acid  is  let  at  liberty  in  the  folution,  and 
may  be  cleared  of  the  fulphate  of  lime  by  means  of  cold  water. 
This  tartareous  acid  affords  cryftals  by  evaporation;  which, 
when  expofqd  to  the  fire,  become  black,  and  leave  a fpongy  coal 
behind.  When  treated  in  a retort,  they  afford  an  acid  phlegm, 
and  fome  oil.  The  tafte  of  this  acid  is  very  fha^  ; and  it  com- 
bines with  alkalis,  with  lime,  with  barj-tes,  alumine,  and  magne- 
fia.  The  combination  of  pot-alh  with  this  acid  forms  Cream  of 
Tartar,  when  the  acid  is  in  excefs ; which  is  capable  of  entering 
into  combinations,  and  forming  triple  falts.  Such  is  the  fait 
of  Sei^nette,  or  tartrite  of  foda,  which  cryftallizes  in  tetrahedral 
rhomboidal  prifins.  The  acidulous  tartrite  of  pot-afh  is  very 
fyiaringly  Ibluble  in  water.  Even  boiling  water  diffolves  only 
orie  twenty-eighth  part.  It  has  been  propofed  to  add  borax 
to  facilitate  the  folution  ; as  likewife  fugar,  which  is  lefs  effica- 
cious than  borax,  but  it  makes  a very  agreeable  and  pftrgative 
lemonade  with  this  fait. 

Pyro-Tartareoui  Acid.  This  acid  is  obtained  from  the  aci- 
dulous tartrite  of  pot-afh  by  means  of  diltillation  in  a naked 
fire.  In  this  diftillation  a great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  difengaged,  and  the  acid  obtained  is  much  contaminated  with 
oil,  which  muB  be  feparated  from  it.  Some  chemiBs  advife 
this  to  be  done  by  a fecond  diffillation  ; but  the  academicians  of 
Dijon  think  it  dangerous  on  account  of  the  explofions  that 
take  place  during  the  procefs.  This  acid  has  an  empyreuma- 
tic  taBe  and  fmcll.  It  does  not  redden  violets,  but  it  produces 
that  efi'eft  on  turnfole  and  blue  paper  : it  difengages  the  car 
bonic  acid  from  its  bafes  with  a lively  effervefcence.  With  the 
earths  and  alkalis  it  forms  falts  very  different  from  thole  which 
the  tartareous  acid  forms  with  the  fame  bafes.  '^Thefe  faline 
compounds  have  not  yet  been  examined ; only,  we  know  the 
pyro-tartrites  of  pot-*afh  and  Ibda  to  be  foluble  in  cold  water, 
and  cryffallizable : the  acid  decompofes  nitrate  of  filver,  pro- 
ducing from  it  a grey  jji-.cipitate ; it  by  degrees  renders  nitrate 
of  mercury  turbid  ; it  does  not  decompofe  calcaieous  muriate; 
and  the  fulphuric  acid  decompofes  its  neutral  falts  by  diffilla- 
tion . 

Acetous  Acid. — This  acid  is  obtained  from  various  liquors  by 
a particular  kind  of  fermentation,  which  probably  depends. 
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upon  the  mucilaginous  principle  of  the  fubffance  which  is  fer- 
mented. See  Ferment .\TioN  aud  Vinegar. 

Vinegar  is  purified  by  diftilLatiou.  The  fii  B portions  which 
pafs  over  are  weak  ; but  foon  afterwards  the  acetous  acid  ri.'es, 
and  is  Brcnger  the  later  it  comes  over  in  the  diffillation.  This 
fluid  is  called  Dijlillcd  l^mc^ar and  is  thus  cleared  of  its  co- 
louring principle,  and  the  lees,  which  are  always  more  or  lefs 
abundant.  This  acid  may  likewife  be  concentrated  by  cx- 
pofmg  it  to  the  froB.  The  fuperabundant  water  freeze.', 
and  leaves  the  acid  more  condehfed.  The  prefence  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  mucilage,  and  air,  are  iiecefl'ary  to  form  vinegar. 
Scheele  has  made  it  by  decompofing  the  nitric  acid  upon  fugar 
and  mucilage.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  made  the  following  curious 
obfervation  refpedting  the  formation  of  vinegar  : Diffilkd  wa- 
ter, impregnated  with  vinous  gas,  affords  vinegar  ; at  the  end 
of  fome  months,  a depofition  is  made  of  a fubffance  in  flocks, 
which  is  an.'ilogpus  to  the  fibrous  matter  of  vegetables.  When 
the  water  contains  fulphate  of  lime,  an  execrable  hepatic 
odour  is  developed,  a depofition  of  fulphur  is  afforded,  and  all 
this  is  owing  only  to  the  decompofition  of  the  fulphuric  acid. 
The  fame  chemiff  remarks  farther,  that,  as  in  the  above  ex- 
periments he  had  placed  the  water  above  the  vinous  fluid  in 
fermentation,  to  impregnate  it  with  the  carbonic  acid,  the  alco- 
hol which  evaporates  with  the  acid  carried  the  mucilage  with  it ; 
and  that  the  elTetls,  he  obferved,  are  referable  to  this  fubffance. 

Acetic  Acid. — ^The  acetous  acid  is  capable  of  combining  with  a 
larger  portion  of  oxigene  ; and  when  united  in  this  way  it  forms 
Radical  Vinegar,  or  the  acetic  acid.  In  order  to  form  the 
acetic  acid,  metallic  oxides  are  diffolved  In  the  acetous  acid  ; the 
fait  which  is  obtained  being  then  expofed  to  diftillation,  afibrd.s 
the  oxigenated  acid.  It  has  a very  lively  fmell,  is  caullic,  and 
its  aftion  upon  bodies  is  very  different  from  that  of  fhe 
acetous  acid.  This  acetic  acid  has  the  advantage  of  form- 
ing ether  with  alcohol.  For  this  purpofe,  equal  parts  of  the 
acid  and  alcohol  are  to  be  diftilled  together ; and  the  pro- 
duft  of  the  diffillation  is  to  be  again  added  to  the  refidue  in  the- 
retort ; and  a fmall  quantity  of  water  of  Rabel  is  likewife  to  be 
added.  The  whole  becomes  converted  into  ether. 

The  combination  of  the  acetous  acid  with  pot-afh  forms 
what  has  been  called  Terra  Foliata  Tartari  or  the  acetite  of 
pot-affi.  In  order  to  make  this  lalt,  pure  pot-afli  is  laturatcd 
with  diftilled  vinegar,  the  liquor  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs  in  a glafs  velfel  over  a very  gentle  fire.  The  acetite  of 
pot-affi  has  a penetrating  acid  taffe ; is  decompol'ed  by  diffilla- 
tion ; and  affords  an  acid  phlegm,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  ammo- 
niac, and  a large  quantity  of  very  odorant  gas,  formed  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  hydrogene ; and  the  coal  contains  much  fixed, 
alkali  in  a difengaged  Bate.  This  fait  is  very  foluble  in  water, 
and  deliquefees  in  the  air.  The  fulphuric  acid  when  poured* 
upon  it  decompofes  it ; and  the  prochuffs  which  come  over  ar«. 
fulphuric  acid  and  acetic  acid.  The  acetous  acid  likewilc  com- 
bines with  foda;  and  this  combination  is  improperly  called 
CryJlaUizable  Terra  Foliata.  The  acetiteof  foda  cr}  ffallizes  in. 
ffriated  prifins,  and  does  not  attradl  the  humidity  of  the  air. 
When  thefe  falls  are  diftilled,  they  leave  a relidue,  which  Ibrins 
an  excellent  and  very  aftive  pyrophorus.  The  acetous  acid, 
alfo  combines  with  ammoniac,  and  the  acetite  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  liquid  form,  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Mindercrus, . TL'his  < 
fait  cannot  be  evaporated  without  the  lofs  of  a confiderabl'e 
part,  on  account  of  its  volatility  : but,  by^  a long  evaporation,  it 
affords  needle-formed  cryilals,  of  a hot  and  penetrating  tafte, 
and  atlradling  moiffure  from  the  air.  lame,  fi.ved  alkalis, 
mere  heat  or  fire,  and  the  acids,  decompofe  this  fait.  I'hc  ful- 
phate of  ])ot-alh,  fpriukled  with  the  acetic  acid,  forms  the.iSs/^ 
of  Vnicj'ar. 
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PAR 

OF  iVNlMAL  SUBSTANCES. 

IT  13  highly  neceflary  to  examine  feveral  different  fubflances 
belonging  the  animal  kingdom,  as  chemiftry  has  difcovered 
proccffes  for  extrafting  from  thefe  bodies  a variety  of  produfts 
ojually  ufeful  in  the  arts  and  in  pharmacy. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Milk. 

When  milk  is  expofed  to  the  air,  it  is  decompofed  in  a longer 
or  ihorter  time  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  atmofphere. 
But  if  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  be  hot,  and  the  milk 
in  large  quantity,  it  may  pafs  to  the  fpirituous  fermentation. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  millc  deprived  of  its  cream  cannot 
produce  ardent  fpirit,  either  with  a ferment  or  without;  that 
milk  agitated  in  a clofe  veffel  affords  ardent  fpirit ; and  that  fer- 
mented milk  lofes  its  fpirituous  principle  by  heat,  and  paffes 
to  the  llate  of  vinegar. 

LaiHic  Add. — By  the  heat  of  fummer  milk  becomes  four, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  the  acid  has  acquired  its  full  ffrength. 
If  the  whey  be  then  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  half,  the  cheefy 
part  is  depofited.  And  if  it  be  again  filtered,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  the  tartareous  acid  be  added,  a quantity  of  fmall 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  feen  to  be  formed  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  which,  according  to  Schcele,  cannot  arife  from  the 
fmall  quantity  of  muriate  of  pot-afli  in  milk,  but  from  an  ef- 
fential  fait  which  milk  always  contains.  In  order  to  feparate 
the  various  principles  contained  in  four  whey,  the  following 
procefs  may  be  ufed,  which  was  pointed  out  by  the  celebrated 
Scheelc  : Evaporate  the  four  milk  to  one  eighth.  All  the  acid 
feparates,  and  remains  on  the  filter.  Pour  lime  water  on  the 
relidue ; an  earth  is  precipitated,  and  the  lime  combines  with 
the  acid.  The  lime  may  be  difplaccd  by  the  oxalic  acid,  which 
forms  with  it  an  infoluble  oxalite,  which  falls  down,  and  the 
acid  of  milk  remains  difengaged.  lEe  fluid  is  then  to  be  eva- 
porated to  the  confluence  of  honey,  and  upon  this  veiy  pure  al- 
cohol is  to  be  poured.  The  fugar  of  milk,  and  all  the  other 
princiiiles,  are  infoluble,  except  the  acid.  The  mafs  being  then 
filtered,  the  acid  of  milk  may  be  feparated  from  its  folvent  by 
diUillation.  This  is  the  Laflic  Add,  and  it  poflefles  the  fol- 
lowing properties  : i.  When  faturated  with  pot-afli,  it  affords 
a deliquefeent  fait,  foluble  in  alcohol.  2.  With  foda,  a fait 
fiot  crvftallizable,  and  foluble  in  alcohol.  3.  With  ainmoniac, 
a deliquefeent  fait,  which  fuflers  mofi;  of  its  alkali  to  efcape  be- 
fore the  heat  has  deftroyed  the  acid.  4.  Barytes,  lime,  and 
alunfmc,  form  with  it  falts  which  are  deliquefeent.  5.  Mag- 
nolia affords  fmall  crj-ftals,  which  are  relblvcd  into  liquor. 
6.  Bifmuth,  cobalt,  antimony,  tin,  mercury,  filver,  and  gold, 
are  not  attacked  by  it  cither  hot  or  cold.  But  it  diii<>lvcs  iron 
and  zinc,  and  jiroduces  hydrogenous  gas.  The  folution  of  iron 
is  brown,  and  does  not -afford  cryftals  : that  of  zinc  cryffallizes. 
Jl.  With  copper  it  allumes  a blue  colour,  which  changes  to 
green,  and  afteiwards  to  an  obfeure  brown,  without  cryllalliz- 
ing.  9.  V>  hen  kept  in  digeftiuii  upon  lead  for  feveral  days, 
it  dilfolves  it ; but  the  folution  docs  not  afford  cryftals.  A 
light  fediment  of  a white  colour  is  formed,  which  Schcele  con- 
fiders  as  a fulphate  of  lead. 

It  is  novV  pretty  well  known  that  whey  which  is  not  lour  con- 
tains a falinc  fubfiance,  to  which  the  waxwc.  oi  Sugar  if  Milk 
has  been  given.  I'he  jtrocef's  by  which  this  falinc  fubfiance  is 
pvriduced  has  been  deferibed  by  \ alganioz  and  l.ichtenfiein,  and 
is  this;  d he  milk  is  dejirivcd  of  its  cream  in  the  ufual  manner, 
and  of  its  curd  by  rennet.  It  is  then  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion till  it  hxs  acipiired  the  confifieiice  of  honey,  after  which  it 
r:  rut  into  moulds,  and  dried  in  the  fun.  This  isx;allcd  Sugar 
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of  Milk  in  Cakes.  Thefe  cakes  are  dilfolved  in  water,  clari- 
fied with  white  of  egg,  evaporated  to  the  confiflcnce  of  fyrup, 
and  fet  to  ciyfiallize  in  a cool  place.  White  cryfials  in  the 
form  of  rhomboidal  parallelopipedons  are  foon  produced.  Su- 
gar of  milk  has  a {lightly  faccharine  tafte,  infipid,  and  as  it 
were  earthy.  It  is  foluble  in  three  or  four  parts  of  hot  water. 
From  one  pound  of  this  fait  when  burned  Mr.  Rouclle  obtained 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  grains  of  afhes.  Three-fourths  con- 
fified  of  muriate  of  pot-a(h,  and  the  refi  was  carbonate  of  jrot- 
afli.  Mr.  Chaptal  obtained  the  oxalic  acid  by  treating  the 
fugars  of  milk  with  the  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Scheele  alfo  pro- 
cured five  drachms  of  acid  of  fugar  in  long  ciyllals,  by  diftil- 
ling  nitrous  acid  from  twelve  ounces  of  fugar  of  milk,  and 
feven  drachms  and  a half  of  the  peculiar  Add  of  Sugar  of 
Milk  in  a white  powder.  The  proi>erties  of  this  lafi,  accord- 
ing to  him,  are  the  following ; i . It  is  eombuftible  like  oil 
in  a red-hot  crucible,  without  leaving  any  mark  of  allies  behind. 

2.  Sixty  parts  of  boiling  water,  or  eighty  of  cold  water,  are  re- 
quired to  difiblve  it.  3.  Its  tafte  is  fourifli,  it  reddens  tinbturc 
of  litmus,  and  eft'ervefees  with  chalk.  4.  By  defiruftive  dil- 
tillation  it  melts,  grows  black,  froths  very  much ; a brown  fait, 
fmelling  like  a mixture  of  fiowers  of  benzoin  and  acid  of  am- 
ber, fubliines  ; a brown  liquid,  without  any  appearance  of  oil, 
comes  over  into  the  receiver,  and  is  found  to  contain  fome  of 
the  fame  kind  of  fait  as  was  fublimed.  The  fublimed  fait  is 
acid,  eafily  ibluble  in  alcohol,  but  more  diificultly  in  water,  and 
burns  in  the  fire  with  a flame.  3.  With  all  the  foluble  earths 
it  forms  lalts  infoluble  in  water.  6.  With  vegetable  alkali  it 
forms  a perfeidly  neutral  cryfiallizable  fait,  foluble  in  eight 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  feparable  for  the  mofi 
part  by  cooling.  7.  With  mineral  alkali  it  forms  a fait  which 
requires  only  five  parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  folution. 
8.  With  ammoniac  it  forms  a fait  which,  after  being. gently 
dried,  has  a fourifh  tafie.  9.  It  does  not  perceptibly  add  on 
the  metals  ; but  forms,  with  their  oxides,  falts  of  very  difiicult 
folubility,  which  therefore  fall  down.  The  fame  chemifi  has 
alfo  obferved,  that  if  fix  fpoonfuls  of  good  alcohol  be  mixed 
with  three  pints  of  milk,  and  the  mixture  be  expofed  to  heat  in 
clofe  vefiels,  with  the  precaution  of  giving,  from  time  to  time, 
a flight  vent  to  the  gas  of  the  fermentation,  the  milk  is  found, ' 
in  the  courfe  of  a month,  to  be  changed  into  good  acetous  acid. 
He  alfo  remarks,  that  if  a bottle  be  filled  with  frefli  milk,  and 
inverted  beneath  the  lurface  of  the  fame  fluid  in  an  open  veflel, 
and  this  be  I'ubjedttd  to  a degree  of  heat  a little  exceeding  that 
of  fummer,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  milk  is  found 
to  be  coagulated ; the  gas  which  is  developed  difplaces  the 
milk,  a proof  that  the  vinous  fermentation  has  taken  place. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Fat. 

’ This  is  a condenfed  inllammable  fubfiance  contained  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  which  differs  in  its  appearance  very 
much  according  to  the  animal  from  which  it  is  taken  : its 
colour  is  ufunlly  white,  but  fometimes  yellow ; its  tallc  infipid  ; 
and  its  confifie’nce  more  or  lefs  firm.  It  has  a great  analogy 
with  oils.  Like  them,  it  is  not  mifcible  with  water;  but  it 
forms  foaps  with  alkalis;  and  burns  in  the  ojien  air,  by  the 
contart  of  an  ignited  fubfiance,  at  a fuificient  heat.  Neumann 
treated  the  fat  of  the  goofc,  the  hog,  the  iheep,  and  the  ox,  in 
a glafs  retort  by  a gr.aduated  fire;  and  he  obtained  phlegm,  an 
empyrcumatic  and  brownifii  oil,  and  a brilliant  coni.  He  con- 
cliKles  from  thi.s  analyfis  that  there  is  little  difierence  between 
fats ; and  that  that  of  the  ox  appears  only  to  contain  a little  more 
earthy  matter.  Idfis  very  imperfert  analyfis  however  throws 
no  light  on  the  nature  of  fat.  We  are  indebted  for  experiments 
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of  a much  more  intercfting  nature  to  Scgner  and  Crell,  the  chief 
of  which  we  fhall  detail,  i.  Beef-fuet  diflilled  on  the  water- 
bath,  in  a glal’s  retort,  affords  oil  and  phlegm j it  forms  foaps 
with  pot-ath : the  reddifh  phlegm  has  an  acid  taffe ; effervefces 
with  alkali,  without  reddening  the  f}Tup  of  violets,  which  af- 
fumes  a brown  colour  by  this  mixture.  2.  The  marrow  of  beef 
alfords  the  lame  prodmtts,  excepting  that  a fubftance  firft  paffes 
over  of  the  ^»onti lienee  of  butter.  The  phlegm  has  no  fmell 
when  cold.  Fixed  alkali  occalions  a weak  effervefcence. 

Sebjck  Acid. — ITre  latter  of  the  above  chemifts  has  inftrufted 
u.*  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  a peculiar  acid  from  this  fubftance, 
which  is  at  prefent  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Sebacic  Acid, 
At  firft  he  attempted  to  concentrate  this  acid  by  diftilling  oil  the 
phlegm;  but  this  did  not  fucceed,  for  the  receiver  was  as  acid  as 
that  in  the  retort.  He  then  laturated  all  the  acid  with  pot-alh,  and 
obtained  a brownilh  lalt  by  evaporation,  which  he  filled  in  a cru- 
cible, to  bum  the  oil  with  which  it  was  contaminated.  This 
fait,  by  folution  and  evaporation,  aftbrded  a foliated  fait.  He 
poured  four  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid  upon  ten  ounces  of  the  lalt, 
and  diftilled  by  a veiy  gentle  fire.  The  fcbacic  acid  pafied  over 
in  the  form  of  a greyifli  vapour;  and  half  an  ounce,  very  fum- 
ing and  acrid,  was  found  in  the  receiver.  It  has  been  obferved 
by  Crell,  that,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  this  operation,  the  fait 
rault  be  kept  a long  time  In  fulion,  without  w'^hich  the  acid 
would  be  mixed  with  oil,  which  weakens  its  virtue.  He  alfo 
obtained  the  pure  acid  by  the  dillillation  of  fat  in  a copper  alem- 
bic ; b\it  the  fire  neceftary  for  this  purpofc  alters  the  veffel, 
caufes  the  tin  to  run  off,  and  the  acid  itfelf  becomes  impregna- 
ted wdth  copper.  It  is  a faft  which  has  long  been  known,  that 
the  alkalis  forma  kind  of  foap  with  animal  fat.  Mr.  Crell, 
by  treating  this  fubftance  with  a folution  of  alum,  feparated  the 
oil,  and  obtained  the  febate  of  pot-alh  by  evaporation  ; the  ful- 
phuric  acid  afterwards  diftilled  from  this  fait  decompofe  it ; 
and  by  this  means  the  febacic  acid  is  feparated.  Suet  was 
melted  by  Mr.  de  Morveau  in  an  iron  pot,  to  which  he  added 
pulverized  quicklime,  taking  care  to  Itir  it  continually  at  the 
commencement;  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  a confiderable 
heat  was  applied,  and  care  was  taken  to  raife  the  veflHs,  in 
order  to  avoid  expofure  to  the  vapours.  When  the  whole  was 
<old,  it  was  found  that  the  fuet  had  no  longer  the  fame  fo- 
lidity.  This  was  boiled  in  a large  quantity  of  water;  and  the 
lixivium,  atter  filtration,  atl'orded  a brown  acrid  fait,  which  is 
the  feb.atc  of  lime.  This  fait  isfoluble  in  water,  but  would  rc- 
qviire  too  much  time  to  purify  it  by  repeated  cryftallizations. 
This  purpofe  is  more  eafily  anlwered  by  expofmg  it  to  a degree 
of  heat  capable  of  burning  the  oil ; after  which,  a fingle  folu- 
tion is  fuliicient  to  purify  it.  It  leaves  its  oil  upon  the" filter  in 
the  ftate  of  coal ; and  nothing  more  is  then  necelfary  than  to 
evaporate  it.  'i'he  folution  ufually  contains  a fmall  (pxantity  of 
quicklime,  which  may  be  preeijntated  by  the  carbonic  acitl. 
This  fait,  treated  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  febate  of  pot-alh, 
affords  the  febacic  acid.  This  acid  exifts  ready  formed  in  fuet, 
and  Mr.  Crell  ))rocurcd  from  two  pounds,  fomewhat  more  than 
feven  ounces.  It  alfo  exifts  ready  tonned  in  the  fat,  fince  earths 
and  alkalis  difengage  it. 

It  feenis  to  have  the  greateft  affinity  with  the  muriatic  acid, 
as  it  forms  with  pot-affi  a fait  which  melts  in  the  fire  witlxnit 
being  dccompofed;  It  a£ls  powerfully  on  gold  when  mixed  with 
the  nitric  acid  ; it  precipitates  filver  from  the  nitrate  of  lilvcr  ; it 
dorms  a fubllmatc  with  merairy,  and  the  folution  of  this  fubli- 
mate  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  muriate  of  foda.  But  though 
this  acid  approaches  the  muriatic  in  leveral  refpe6ls,  it  differs 
from  It  in  others ; and  Mr.  de  Morveau  has  obferval,  that  as  it 
decompofes  corrofivc  muruite  of  mercury',  that  property  alone  is 
futficicut  to  diftinguilh  it  Irom  the  muriatic  acid.  With  foda,  it 
forms  cry'ftals  in  nccdle.s,  and  a cryllallizcd  fait  with  lime.  It 
alfo  (lecompoles  common  lalt.  Mr.  Crell  obtained  the  acid  of 
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fat  by  diftlllatlon  from  the  butter  of  cacao.  It  may  llkewife  be 
procured  from  fpermaceti. 

This  acid  has  been  found  to  poffcfs  the  following  properties : 

It  reddens  blue  vegetable  colours ; affumes  a yellow  colour  by  fire, 
and  leaves  a refidue,  which  announces  a partial  decompofition. 
Mr.  Crell,  from  this  circumftance,  confiders  it  as  occupying  the 
middle  fpaCe  betv.'een  the  vegetable  acids  which  are  deftroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  .mineral  which  receive  no  alteration  by  It;  and- 
the  exiftence  of  it  in  the  butter  of  cacao,  and  in  fats,  is  favour- 
able to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crell, 

It  is  found  to  attack  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  alkali  with 
effervefcence,  and  it  forms  with  them  falts  which  Bergman 
finds  to  be  very  fimilar  to  the  acetites  with  the  fame  bafis. 
This  acid,  as  Mr.  de  Morveau  has  obferved,  feems  to  have  tome 
aftion  upon  glals.  Mr.  Crell  having  digelted  it  feveral  timea 
upon  gold,  always  obtained  a precipitate  of  white  earth,  which 
was  not  lime,  but  which  he  prefumes  to  have  been  carried  up 
in  the  dillillation,  and  to  have  arifen  from  the  retort  itfelf.  It 
does  not  perceptibly  aft  on  gold ; but  attacks  the  oxide,  and 
forms  a cryllallizable  fait,  as  it  does  llkewife  with  the  precipi- 
tates of  platina.  It  unites  with  mercury  and  with  filver;  yield- 
ing the  latter  to  the  mnriatic  acid  but  not  the  former : it  takes 
both  from  the  fulphuric  acid,  lead  from  the  nitric  and  acetous 
acids,  and  tin  from  the  nitro-muriatic  acid.  But  it  does  not 
attack  either  bifmuth,  cobalt,  or  nickel ; nor  does  it  decompofe 
the  fulphates  of  copper,  iron,  or  zinc ; nor  the  nitrates  of  arlenic, 
manganefe  or  zinc,  but  it  reduces  the  oxide  of  the  arfenic  by 
diftillation.  Mr.  Crell  has  even  formed  a febacic  ether. 

It  appears  from  this  analyiis,  that  fat  is  a kind  of  oil  or  but- 
ter rendered  concrete  by  means  of  an  add. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Urine. 

Urine  w'as  formerly  confidered  as  an  alkaline  fluid;  but 
it  has  lately  been  proved  to  contain  an  excefs  of  acid;  and  from 
the  experiments  of  M Berthollet  it  appears,^  that  this  acid  is 
of  the  nature  of  the  phofphoric  acid.  Mr.  Scheele,  howeyer, 
fuppofes  that  the  acid  of  urine  is  not  altogether  phofphoric  acid, 
but  partly  the  fame  with  the  acid  of  the  calculus  of  the  human 
bladder.  This  acid  being  fufceptible  of  concretion  and  cryital- 
lization,  forms,  according  to  that  celebrated  chemift,  the  red 
cryftals  that  are  depofited  in  urine,  as  well  as  the  brick -coloured 
precipitate  obfervable  in  the  urine  of  feverifti  perfons. 

The  analyiis  of  urine  by  dillillation  has  been  accurately  made 
by  different  chemifts.  If  frefti  urine  be  diftilled  on  the  water- 
bath,  a large  quantity  of  phlegm  is  obtained,  w'hich  putrelies 
with  the  greateft  facility,  and  affords  ammoniac  by  its  putrefac- 
tion, though  it  does  not  itfelf  contain  that  fubftance.  At  the 
fame  time  a lubllance  is  preeijiitated  of  an  earthy  appearance, 
but  which  in  reality  is  a true  phofphate  of  urine.  It  is  this 
fame  fait  which  forms  the  fediment  of  urine,  which  is  obferved 
by  expoling  it  to  cold  during  the  winter,  even  though  the  urine  Ire 
of  a perlbn  in  perfeft  health.  W hen  the  urine  has,  bv  a I'ulfi- 
cient  evaporation,  acquired  the  confillence  of  fyrup,  it  need  only 
be  txpofed,  in  a cool  place,  to  obtain  rrydtals,  in  which,  analy- 
fis  has  proved,  the  exiftence  of  the  phof] 'hates  of  foda  and  of 
ammonia<\  I'his  precipitate  of  cryftals  h.is  been  diltingnllhcd 
by  the  nuino  of  fifihle  filt,  native  fait,  and  micriwfmic  fait. 
Urine  may  be  deprived  of  all  faline  inatUr  !>y  re]>eated  folutions, 
flUrations,  and  evaporations;  the  matter  which  adheres  to  thefe 
cryftals,  and  of  which  they  may  be  cleared  bv  thefe  operations,  is 
foiuble,  partly  in  alcohol,  and  partly  in  water.  The  lapon.i'- 
ceous  fubftance,  or  that  which  is  foiuble  in  alcohol,  is  caj'ablc 
of  cryftalli/.atlon,  dries  difficultly,  and  affords  by  dillillation  a 
i'mall  quantity  of  oil,  of  carbonate  of  ammoniac,  of  muriate. 
of  ammoniac,  and  the  reliduc  converts  fvrup  of  violets  I0  a 
green.  'I'hc  extraf.live  principle  is  eafily  dried,  and  e\iii!>its 
the  lame  phenomena  in  diftillation  as  animal  I'ubllangcs.  'i'lw 
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phenomena  exhibited  by  the  fpontaneous  decotnpofitlon  of  virine, 
are  very  interetting.  If  the  urine  be  left  to  itfelf  it  foon 
lofcs  its  I'mell,  which  is  fucceedeci  by  a finell  of  ammoniac, 
which  is  alio  dillipated  in  its  turn.  The  colour  becomes  brown- 
ilh,  anil  the  fmell  fetid  and  naufeous.  Mr.  Rouelle  has  ob- 
lerved  that  crude  urine  prefents  very  different  phenomena;  and 
that  it  becomes  covered  with  mouldinefs,  like  the  exprefled 
juices  of  vegetables.  Putretied  urine  has  much  lei’s  acid  in 
the  dilengaged  Itate  than  when  It  Is  frcfii.  It  has  been  found 
tliat  the  fixed  alkalis  and  lime  difengage  much  ammoniac  from 
urine,  by  decompofmg  the  phofphate  of  ammoniac;  and  that 
the  acid.s  deftroy  the  Imell  ot  urine  by  combining  with  ammo- 
niac, which  is  the  principal  vehicle  of  that  fmell.  Urine  may 
therefore  be  confidered  in  its  natural  Irate,  as  water  holding  in 
folution  matters  purely  extraddive,  and  phofphoric  or  muriatic 
lalts.  'I'hefe  phofphoric  I'alts  have  lime,  ammoniac,  or  foda, 
for  their  bafis : it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  each  of  them. 
I'hat  which  is  called  fufible  fait,  is  nothing  but  a mixture  of  all 
the  falts  contained  In  urine,  clogged  with  the  extractive  princi- 
j)le.  All  the  ancient  chemifis  advifed  evaporation,  and  re- 
pealed filtration,  lo  clear  them  h'om  this  animal  extratt ; but 
fume  modern  chemlfts,  particularly  Rouelle  and  the  Duke  do 
Chaulnes  in  France,  have  remarked  that  a great  part  of  the  fait 
is  difengaged  and  dillipated  by  thefe  operations  even  fo  much  as 
tbrcc-lourthsofit.  To  avoid  a great  part  of  this  lofs,  the  latter 
chemift  has  recommended  folution,  filtration,  and  cooling  in 
well-clofed  vefiels.  I’wo  firata  of  fait  are  then  obtained;  the  up- 
per of  which  app-cars  to  have  the  form  of  fquare  tables,  in  which 
tetrahedral  prifms  flattened  with  dihedral  fummits  have  been 
obferved  b}-  Mr.  Rouelle.  This  is  the  phofphate  of  foda  ; and 
beneath  this  lies  another  fait  cryftallized  in  regular  tetrahedral 
prilins,  which  is  the  phofphate  of  ammoniac. 

The  pbofpbatc  of  ammoniac  commonly  exhibits  the  form  of  a 
very  comprcll’ed  tetrahedral  rhomboidal  prifm  but  this  form 
varies  much;  and  the  mixtures  of  the  phofphate  or  muriate  of 
foda  caufe  an  infinity  of  modifications  in  it.  The  tafte  of  this 
fait  is  firfl  cool,  afterwards  urinous,  bitter,  and  pungent.  It  fwclls 
up  upon  the  coals,  emits  a Itrong  fmell  of  ammoniac,  and  melts 
by  the  blow  pipe  Into  a very  fixed  and  fufible  glafs.  It  is  folu- 
ble  in  water.  Five  parts  of  cold  water,  at  fifty-five  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  dilfolved  only  one  of  this  fait;  but  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  hundred  and  fixty-feven  degrees  this  fait  is  de- 
eompofed,  and  a portion  of  its  acid  is  volatilized.  It  ferves  as  a 
fiux  to  all  the  earths ; but  in,  this  cafe  its  alkali  is  difengaged, 
and  the  phofphoric  acid  unites  with  the  earth,  as  Mr.  Chaptal 
has  found  by  aCtnal  experiment.  Bergman  has  alfo  propofed 
It^s  a flux.  The  fixed  alkalis,  and  even  lime-water,  difengage 
the  ammoniac.  If  this  fait  be  heated  with  charcoal,  it  aflbrds 
phofphorus. 

The  fhojpbate  of  foda  was  made  known  in  1740  by  Haupt, 
under  the  name  oifal  adm'irahile  ftrlaUm.  Ilellot  before  him, 
and  Pott  feventcen  years  after  )j.im,  took  it  for  felenite.  Mar- 
graft'  gave  an  accurate  defeription  of  it  in  1745;  and  Rouelle 
the  younger  deferibed  it  fully  in  1776,  under  the  name  of  fufible 
fait  with  bafe  of  natron.  All  agree  that  it  ditfers  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  not  aftording  phofphorus  with  charcoal.  iVccurdiug 
to  Routlic,  its  cryftals  are  liattened  irregular  tetrahedral  pril'rns, 
vrith  dihedral  fummits.  'I  he  four  tides  of  the  pcilm  are  two 
irregular  alternate  pentagons,  and  two  long  rhombi  truncated 
Coj.ewifc.  When  expofed  to  heat  it  fufes,  and  affords  a glals 
which  becorrves  opake  b.y  cooling.  It  is  foluble  in  diftilled 
water,  and  the  folution  turns  fyrup  of  violets,  green;  it  does  not 
afford  phofphorus  v/ith  charcoal, 

Time  dilengages  the  foda,.  and  it  may  even  be  obtained  in  a 
caultic  Bate,  if  the  precipitation  be  eft’edted  by  lime-water.  I'he 
mineral  acids,  or  even  diftilled  vinegar,  dccompofe  it  by  felzing 
Us  aDiali.  Mr.  Prouft,  however,  was  of  opinion,  tjiat  the  bafe  to 
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which  the  foda  adhered  was  not  the  phofphoric  acid,  but  3> 
very  fingular  fait,  whofe  pnqierties  greatly  refembled  thofe  of 
the  acid  ol  borax.  Fie  found  this  fait  in  the  mother  water,  after 
having  decompofed  the  phofphate  of  foda  by  the  acetous  acid, 
and  obtained  the  ac'etlte  of  ibda  by  cryltallization;  and  he  ob- 
tained the  fame  fait  by  diflblving  and  evaporating  the  refidue  of 
the  dillillation  of  pholphoms.  One  ounce  of  jihofphoric  glafs' 
contains  five  or  fix  drachms.  This  fait  was  chanifteri-zed  by  thefe 
properties:  it  cryftallizcs  in  parallelograms;  its  taffe  is  alkaline, 
and  it  turns  fyrup  of  violets  green;  it  fwells  up  in  the  fire,  red- 
dens, and  melts;  it  eftlorefces  in  the  air.  This  however  does 
not  take  place  when  the  pbol'phoric  acid  has  not  been  fufficient  • 
ly  decompofed  by  the  diftillation  to  leave  the  alkali  difengaged, 
a.s  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Chaptal.  Boiling  water  diffblves 
fix  drachms  of  this  fait  in  eveiy  ounce.  This  fubftance  alfifts 
the  vitrification  of  earths,  and  forms  a perfeft  glafs  with  filex. 
It  decompofes  nitre  and  marine  fait,  and  feparates  their  acids; 
but  it  is  infoluble  in  alcohol.  Mr.  Klaproth  however,  in  his  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  fufible  fait,  has  fhewn  that  the  pearly  fait,  or  fait  of 
I'roult,  is  merely  the  phofphate  of  foda.  In  order  to  prove  this,, 
nothing  more  is  needfary  than  to  diffblve  this  fait  in  water,  and. 
to  add  a folunion  of  nitrate  of  lime.  The  nitric  acid  feizes  the 
foda,  and  the  phofphoric  acid  is  precipitated  with  the  lime.  The 
phofphoric  acid  may  afterwards  be  feparated  by  means  of  the 
liilphuric  acid.  If  the  phofphoric  acid  obtained  by  the  ffow  com- 
bultion  of  phofphorus  be  faturated  with  foda  fomewhat  in  excefs, 
the  fufible  fait  is  formed;  if  this  excefs  be  taken  up  by  vinegar, 
or  if  more  phofphoric  acid  be  added,  the  fubftance  deferibed  by 
Prouft  is  formed.  The  phofphate  of  foda  is  not  decompofable 
by  charcoal ; and  it  is  at  prefent  clearly  feen  why  the  fufible 
i'alt  aftbrds  but  little  phofphonis;  and  why  Kunckel,  Margraff^ 
and  others,  recommended  a mixture  of  the  muriate  of  lead  : for 
by  this  means  the  phofphate  of  lead  was  formed,  which  permits 
the  decompolition  of  the  phofi>horic  acid,  and  aft'ords  phofphorus. 

Sect.  I'V.  Of  the  Human  Calculus. 

Although  many  opinions  had  been  advanced  concerning 
the  Tiature  of  the  Calculus  of  the  bladder,  it  was  not  until  the 
experiments  of  Scheele  threw  light  upon  the  fubjedl,  that  any 
fatisfaftory  idea  was  enteitained  of  its  peculiar  properties.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  human  calculus  is  partly  foluble  in 
boiling  water ; and  that  the  lixivium  reddens  the  tinfture  of 
turnfole;  but  that,  by  cooling,  it  depofits  moft  of  what  it  had 
difl'olved.  The  cryltals  which  are  feparated  in  this  way  form  a 
peculiar  concrete  acid.  The  above  chemift  has  oblerved — i. 
That  the  fulphuric  acid  does  not  difl'olve  the  calculus  unlefs  af- 
fifted  by  heat,  and  that  it  is  then  converted  into  the  ftate  of 
fulphureous  acid.  2.  That  the  muriatic  acid  has  no  a6Iion  upon 
it.  3.  That  the  nitric  acid  diliblves  it  with  etfervefcence,  and 
difengages  nitrous  gas  and  carlK)nic  acid.  This  lolution  is  red; 
it  contains  a difengaged  acid,  and  tinges  the  fkin  of  a red  colour. 
This  folution  Is  not  precipitated  by  the  muriate  of  barytes,  nor, 
rendered  turbid  by  the  oxalic  acid.  4.  That  the  calculus  was 
not  attacked  by  the  carbonate  of  pot-afti ; but  that  the  cauftic  al- 
kali dilfolved  it,  as  well  as  the  volatile  alkali.  5.  That  one 
tboul'and  grains  of  lime-water  dillblvcd  5.37  by  mere  digeftlon, 
and  that  it  was  again  precipitated  by  acids.  That  tall  urine,, 
even  that  of  iufirnts,  held  a fmall  quantity  of  the  matter  of 
calculus  in  lolution.  This  may  probably  be  tlie  caufc  that, 
when  this  matter  finds  a nucleus  in  the  bladder,  it  more  eafily 
incrull-s  it.  7.  That  the  brick-colourcd  depolition  from  the 
urine  in  fevers,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  calculi.  'I'he  calculus  of 
the  bladder  Kis  alfo  been  fi)und,  on  being  expofed  to  the  eft’etfts 
of  heat,  to  contain  a fmall  quantity  of  ammoniac ; and  the  coaly 
refidue  of  the  combuftion  indicated  an  animal  fubftance  of  the 
nature  of  jelly.  The  celebrated  Schecle  did  not  find  it  to  contain, 
% particle  of  calcareous  earth;  but  Bergman  precipitated  a. 
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true  fulphate  of  lime,  by  pouring  the  fulphuric  acid  Into  the 
nitrous  Iblution  of  the  calculus.  He  however  admits  that  the 
lime  is  very  fmall  In  quantity,  as  it  rarely  exceeds  the  two- 
hundredth  part  of  the  entire  weight.  The  fame  cheraift  has 
detected  a white-  fpongy  fubftance,  not  folublc  in  water>  nor 
attacked  by  Ijiirlt  of  wine,  or  acids,  or  alkalis  j which  at  lalt 
artbrds  a coal  of  difficult  incineration,  and  which  the  nitric  acid 
does  not  diliblve,  ereh  in  the  ftate  of  affies  ; but  this  matter  ex- 
ifls  in  fo  fmall  a quantity,  that  he  could  not  procure  enough  to 
examine  it.  The  human  calculus  is  not  therefore  from  thefe 
experiments  analogous  to  bones  In  its  nature;  neither  is  it  a 
phofphate  of  lime,  as  has  been  pretended.  Mr.  Chaptal  how- 
ever obferves  that,  after  having  decompofed  many  calculi  by 
the  caullic  alkali,  he  has  precipitated  lime,  and  formed  phol- 
phates  of  pot-adi. 

The  following  is  the  analytis  which  Dr.  Higgins  has  given 
of  human  calculus : Having  taken  840  grains  of  dry,  well 
powdered  calculus  from  a done  of  a laminated  ftrutture,  and 
which  had  a fmall  nucleus,  which  was  alfo  laminated  ; he  put  it 
into  a retort,  and  by  the  application  of  heat  an  elaftic  fluid  was 
fiifl  llowly  extricated ; which,  on  examination,  appeared  to  be 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  azotic  gas. 
The  laft  portions  came  over  very  faft,  and  were  attended  with 
an  urinous  fmell ; and,  by  continuing  the  dlllillation,  it  became 
evident  that  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  ammoniacal  gas,  came  over 
together  without  forming  any  union,  which  the  author  is  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for,  unlefs  they  were  prevented  by  the  fmall 
quantity  of  hydrogene  gas  or  inflammable  air  which  came  over 
along  with  them.  From  the  beginning  of  the  loth  meafure, 
a black,  charty,  and  greafy  matter  began  to  line  the  conical 
tube  and  air-veifel  adapted  to  the  retort ; and  as  the  procefs 
went  on,  the  proportion  of  ammoniacal  gas  decreafed,  whilll 
that  of  the  Inflammable  air  was  augmented,  until  towards  the 
end,  when  the  laft  nine  meafures  were  all  inflammable : after 
which  no  more  would  come  over,  though  the  retort  was  urged 
with  a white  heat.  On  breaking  the  diftilling  velfel,  a black 
powder  weighing  9 5 grains  was  fnind  in  it.  On  digefting  this 
for  an  hour  in  ten  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  and  then  filtering 
and  evaporating  it  to  two  ounces,  a yellowllh  powder  was  pre- 
cipitated, but  no  cryftals  were  formed  after  ftanding  a whole 
night.  This  powder  was  then  fepara ted  by  filtration,  and  the 
liquor  evaporated  to  one  ounce ; during  which  time  more  pow- 
der was  precipitated.  It  was  then  filtered  a fecond  time,  and 
the  liquor  evaporated  to  half  an  ounce  ; when  it  began  to  de- 
jjofit  a white  jiowder,  and  to  emit  a fub-acid  aftringent  vapour, 
not  unlike  that  of  fulphuric  acid.  This  white  precipitate, 
when  waflied  and  dried,  amounted  only  to  one  grain,  had  a 
Ihining  ajipearance,  and  felt  very  foft,  not  uifllke  mica,  in  pow- 
der. It  was  not  changed,  but  rather  looked  whiter,  by  expo- 
fmg  it  to  a fierce  heat  for  ten  minutes.  It  dilfolved  in  diltil- 
led.  water  without  lieing  precipitated  by  cauftic  volatile  alkali. 
Afineral  alkali,  acid  of  I'ugar,  and  nitrated  terra  ponderola, 
rendered  the  folution  turbid  ; whence  the  author  inferred,  that 
the  powder  in  (lueftion  was  felenite.  After  the  feparation  of 
this  powtR;r,  the  remaining  folution  was  evaporated  to  drvmefs 
with  a gentle  heat.  During  the  evaporation  It  continued  to 
emit  fub-acid  vapours,  leaving  eleven  grains  of  a powder  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour,  having  an  aluminous  tafte.  To  this  jjow- 
dec  he  ailded  as  much  diftilled  water  as  w~as  nearly  fuflicient  to 
diliblve  it ; after  which  it  was  fet  by  for  three  weeks.  At  the 
"expiration  of  this  term  Icvcrnl  fmall,  tranfparent,  and  cubical 
cryftals  ajipeared  on  the  fide  of  the  vellcl  above  the  fiirt'ace  of 
the  folution  ; and  thefe  likewife  had  an  aluminous  tafte.  The 
whole  was  then  dilfolved  in  diftilled  water,  and  the  folution 
filtered.  The  oxalic  acid  produced  no  change  In  the  liquor  for 
at  leaft  five  minutes,  but  an  immediate  cloudinels  took  place 
«n  a mixture  with  ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali  j and  on  liitcT' 
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ing  the  liquor  It  was  again  rendered  turbid  by  mineral  alkali, 
though  the  cauftic  alkali  already  predominated.  Nitrated  terra 
ponderofa  threw  down  a copious  precipitate,  and  I’mlfian  al- 
kali difeovered  a fmall  quantity  of  iron.  This  aluminous  Ib- 
lution left  a yellow  fubftance  on  the  filter  ; which,  when  col- 
lected and  dried,  weighed  only  lialf  a grain  ; it  ditiblved  with- 
out eftervefcence  in  nitrous  acid ; acid  of  fugar  cauled  no  pre- 
cipitation, but  cauftic  volatile  alltali  threw  down  a precipitate 
which  dilfolved  in  diftilled  water.  This  folution  was  rendered 
turbid  by  the  oxalic  acid,  and  muriated  terra  ponderofa,  but 
no  effect  was  produced  by  caixftic  volatile  alkali  or  lime-w'ater. 
The  yellow  powder  firlt  depofited  by  the  folution  weighed  two 
grains  and  a half,  and  by  expofure  to  a ftrong  heat  acquired  a 
deep  orange-colour.  On  digcltion  with  diftilled  water,  the 
infoluble  part  was  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  a grain,  and 
appeared  to  be  iron ; while  the  foluble  part  was  found  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  gypfum.  The  author,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  Iron  is  impregnated  with  a fmall  portion  of  fulphuric 
acid,  though  not  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  render  it  foluble.  I’he 
charred  matter  remaining  in  the  retort  was  reduced  by  lixivia- 
tion  with  water  to  80  grains.  Thefe  were  calcined  with  a red 
heat  in  an  open  fire,  but  could  not  be  reduced  to  a grey  pow- 
der in  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  When  thoroughly 
calcined  and  cold,  it  weighed  only  21  grains,  which  commu- 
nicated to  hot  diftilled  water  a limy  tafte,  and  gave  it  the  pro  ■ 
perty  of  turning  fyrup  of  violets  green.  The  fnlphurous  acid 
had  no  effeCl  upon  it,  but  it  was  rendered  turbid  by  aerated 
volatile  alkali  and  the  oxalic  acid.  The  remainder  when  well 
dried  weighed  16  grains,  which  dilfolved  in  nitric  acid  at  firft 
with  a little  eftervefcence  ; and  when  this  ceafed,  the  folution 
went  on  very  (lowly,  until  the  whole  was  taken  up.  The  ox- 
alic acid  made  no  change  in  the  liquid,  but  the  whole  was  pre- 
cipitated by  cauftic  volatile  alkali.  I’mflian  alkali  threw  down 
a grain,  or  perhaps  more,  of  blue  fubftance ; the  precipitate 
digefted  with  diftilled  vinegar  loft  a grain  and  an  half,  which 
was  thrown  down  by  cauftic  volatile  alkali.  The  infoluble  part 
being  wafhed  and  digefted  in  diftilled  water  for  half  an  hour, 
was  partly  diflblved ; the  folution  was  not  affefted  by  cauftic 
volatile  alkali,  but  the  oxalic  acid  and  nitratevl  terra  ponderofa 
caufed  an  immediate  cloudinels.  Seven  grains  and  an  half  of 
the  powder,  which  was  infoluble  both  in  acetous  acid  and  dif- 
tilled water,  were  readily  faken  up  by  the  fnlphurous  acid,  and 
precipitated  by  cauftic  volatile  alkali : the  16  grains  laft  treated, 
therefore,  appeared  to  contain,  of  clay  7^  grains ; of  felenite, 
fix  grain.s;  magnefia,  one  and  a half;  and  of  iron,  one  grain. 
The  proportions  of  the  difterent  Ingredients  in  the  whole  cal- 
culus are,  therefore,  from  thefft  trials;  of  iron,  2J;  of  fulphate 
of  lime,  II;  of  clay,  75;  of  fulphate  of  alumine,  8;  of  pure 
calcareous  earth,  5 ; of  carbonate  of  magnefia,  i ; and  ot 
charry  combuftible  fubftance,  59.  It  mult  alfo  be  oblerveil, 
that  in  this  experiment,  a darkifh  yellow  luhlimatc  adhered  to 
the  neck  of  the  retort;  the  inner  part  next  the  retort  more 
compa£l,  but  the  reft  of  a lamellar  fpongy  texture.  This  lub- 
Hmate,  when  carefully  collected,  was  found  to  weigh  425  grains^ 
and  readily  dill()lved  in  eight  ounces  of  hiit  diftilled  water.  • 

From  the  analyfu  of  both  Scheelc  and  Hergmaii,  and  which 
has  been  repeated  b^’’ other  chrmitts,  it  appears  that  tlie  hmn.in 
calculus  is  of  a difterent  nature  from  the  earth  ot  bones. cMri 
'^I’ennant  has,  however,  found  in  the  bladder,  llc.nes  which  loll 
only  two-thirds  by  calcination,  and  whole  relidue  melted  into  an 
ojjaque  glals  by  cooling.  Thefe  muft  therefore  have  contained 
a pretty  confidcrablc  quantity  of  calcareous  pholphate. 

Lithic  -The  trials  of  thefe  chemills  lliow  that  the  pro- 

perties which  this  acid  poffelies  arc,  t.  That  of  being  concrete 
and  cr)'lialline.  . 2,  That-of  being  infoluble  in  water,  but  more 
foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  3.  That  of  being  loluble  in 
nitric  acid>.lrom  which  it  abforbs  o.xigcnc,  and  forming,  alter 
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this  folution,  a dellqiiclcent  red  mafs,  which  communicates  a 
colour  to  many  bodies.  4.  That  of  combining  with  earths 
and  metallic  oxides;  and  forming  with  them  peculiar  neutral 
I’alts,  which  are  called 5.  The  property  of  preferring, 
in  its  attraftions,  alkalis  to  earths.  6.  That  of  yielding  thefe 
bafes  to  the  weaker  of  the  other  acids,  even  to  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  renders  the  calculus  infoluble  by  alkaline  carbo- 
nates j this  laft  property  is  peculiar  to  this  acid.  But  Mr.  de 
^lorveau  has  very  well  obferveil,  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  obtain  a futlicient  knowledge  of  this  acid. 

Sect.  V.  Of  Pbofphorvs^ 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  aftonilhing  prodmSls  of  chemiftr}' ; 
and  it  is  pretended  that  traces  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fub- 
ftance  exill  in  the  writings  of  the  earlieft  chemiftsi  but  the 
moft  pofitive  information  we  poflefs  on  this  fubjeft  is  found  in 
the  hiftor}^  given  by  Leibnitz,,  who  bellows  the  invention  on 
Brandt,  a chemiftof  Hamburg;  but  Mr,  Boyle  feems  evidently 
to  have  a claim  to  the  difeovery,  lince  .he  communicated  the 
procefs  for  making  phofphoriis  to  the  Iloyal  Society  as  a 
difeovery  of  his  own,  and  it  is  entered  as  fuch  in  the  tranfa61ions 
of  that  fociety. 

But  however  this  may  be,  Kunckel,  who  had  afl'oeiated  him- 
felf  with  Kraft,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  fecret  from  Brandt, 
having  been  deceived  by  Kraft,  who  kept  the  fecret  to  himfelf, 
knowing  that  urine  was  made  ufe  of,  let  to  work,  and  difeo- 
vered  a procefs  for  making  the  fubftance;  and  it  is  this  which 
has  led  chemilts  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  Kunckel’s  Phofjihorus, 
Though  the  procefs  w^as  rendered  public,  Kunckel,  and  a Ger- 
man called  Goflefred  Hanckwitz,  who  feems  to  have  been  in- 
ftmebed  liy  Boyle,  were  the  only  perfons  who  prepared  phof- 
phorns  for  a long  time.  Margratf,  however,  in  tlvej'car  174.3, 
publiflied  a new  and  more  eafy  method,  which  was  generally 
followed  until  Schcele  and  Gahn  ftiewed  that  it  might  be  ob 
.tained  from  bones.  The  procefs  of  Margraff  confifts  in  mix- 
ing the  muriate  of  lead,  which  remains  after  the  diltillation  of 
four  pounds  of  nfinium  and  two  of  fal  ammoniac,  with  ten 
pounds  of  the  extradt  of  urine  of  the  confiltence  of  honey. 
Half  a pound  of  charcoal  in  pow’der  is  added;  the  mixture  is 
.dried  in  an  iron  pot  until  it  be  reduced  to  a black  powder.  This 
powder  is  to  be  put  into  a retort  ; and  the  volatile  alkali,  the 
fetid  oil,  and  the  fal  ammoniac,  diftilled  oft'.  I'he  refidue  con- 
tains the  phofphorus.  It  is  allayed  by  throwing  a fmall  quan- 
tity on  hot  coals  : if  it  emit  a fmell  of  garlic,  and  a phofpho- 
ric  llame,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a good  earthen  retort,  and  diftilled. 
.Much  more  phofphorus  is  obtained  by  this  than  by  the  old  pro- 
cefs ; and  this  depends  on  the  addition  of  the  muriate  of  lead  by 
Margraft,  which  decompofes  the  phofphate  of  foda,  forming  a 
ph(4piiatc  of  lead,  which  afi'ords  pholphorus ; whercasthephof- 
phatc.  ()f,fida,is  not  decpnipofable  by  charcoal.  This  chemift 
.has  Uk^V'i  ife- proved  that  it  is  the  fufible  fait  of  urine  which  af- 
ford.sthe  jihofphorus.  Mr.  Gahn  in  the  year  1769  fhewed  that 
the  earth  vf. calcined  bones  conlilied  of  lime  united  with  the  acid 
ef  urine-;  but  Bche^le  was  the  firll  to  prove  that  by  decompof- 
ing  this  lalt.c/f  bones  by  the  nitric  and  fnlphuric  acids,  evapo- 
rating the  rcfiduc  |n  .which  the  phofphoric  acid  cxilts  in  a dif- 
engaged  ft.atc,  and  diftilling  the  extract  with  powder  of  char- 
coal, phofphonus  might  he, obtained.  Additions  and  improve- 
ments liavc  been  fucctdfively  made  in  this  procefs,  by  dillcrent 
dieniifts. 

Mr.  Chaptal  has  propc/ft-d  the  following  procefs  as  one  which 
has  fucceeded  very  well  ; d'he  hardelt  bones  are  leleded  and 
burned.  By  this  combnftion  the  .external  part  becomes  white, 
while  the  internal  part  is  blacldlli,  Thefe  burned  bones  mull 
Then  be  pulverized,  and  put  into  a Uirine,.or  in  a round  hooped 
wooden  vcllel.  H.ilt  I heir  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  then  to  he 
pourcd.un,  and  conftantly  Hirrcd.  During  the  agitation  a coii- 


fiderable  heat  is  excited.  The  mixture  muft  be  left  in  dlgeftion 
for  two  or  three  days  ; after  which,  water  muft  be  gradually 
added,  and  ftirred.  He  digefls  this  laft  mixture  upon  the  fire, 
in  order  to  increafe  the  folvent  power  of  the  water.  The  water 
of  the  lixivium  is  then  to  be  evaporated  in  veflels  of  ftone  ware, 
filver,  or  copper.  Mr.  Pelletier  recommends  this  laft  metal ; 
becaufe,  according  to  him,  the  phofphoric  acid  does  not  attack 
copper.  The  evaporation  muft  be  carried  to  diynefs ; more  boil- 
ing water  muft  be  poured  on  the  refidue ; and  this  wafhing 
muft  he  continued  until  the  matter  be  exhaufted,  which  may 
be  known  hy  the  water  being  no  longer  tinged  yellow.  All 
thefe  waters  are  to  be  evaporated,  when  they  atford  an  extradl. 
In  order  to  feparate  the  fulphate  of  lime,  the  extraft  muft  be 
dillblved  in  the  leaft  pollible  quantity  of  water,  then  tiltered, 
and  the  fait  remains  on  the  filter.  This  extraft  may  be  mixed 
with  powder  of  charcoal,  and  diftilled  : but  the  above  chemift 
prefers  converting  it  into  animal  glafs  ; for  which  purpofe  he 
puts  the  extraft  into  a large  cnicihle,  and  urges  the  fire.  It 
i'wells  lip  at  firft,  but  at  lall  fettles;  and  at  that  inllant  the 
glafs  is  made.  This  glafs  is  white,  of  a milky  colour. 

Mr.  Chaptal  once  obferved,  that  the  phofphoric  glafs  he  had 
juft  made,  emitted  very  ftrong  eledlric  fparks,  which  flew  to 
the  hand  at  the  diftance  of  two  inches.  This  glafs  loft  that 
property  in  two  or  three  days,  though  preferred  in  a caplule  of 
common  glafs.  It  fometinies  happens  that  this  glafs  is  deli- 
quefeent,  but  it  is  then  acid  ; and  this  circumftance  arifes  from 
too  large  a quantity  of  fuljihuric  acid,  or  from  this  acid  not 
having  been  faturated  by  a digellion  of  fulficient  continuance. 
The  fame  chemift  has  likewife  obtained  glafs  of  the  colour  of 
tnrquoife,  when  he  performed  the  evaporation  in  copper  velfels. 
This  glafs  may  be  deprived  of  the  bubbles  it  ufually  contains, 
by  keeping  it  for  a time  in  a violent  heat ; it  is  then  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  may  be  cut  like  a diamond.  According  to  Crell,  its 
fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  three  to  one,  while  that 
of  diamond  is  as  three  and  a half  to  one.  This  glafs  is  infolu- 
ble in  water,  &c.  Mr.  Chaptal  pulverizes  this  glafs,  mixes  it 
with  equal  parts  of  powder  of  charcoal,  and  puts  it  into  a por- 
celain retort  well  coated,  the  beak  of  which  b partly  plunged 
into  the  water  of  the  receiver,  fo  that  nothing  can  efcape  but 
air  or  phofphoric  gas.  He  adapts  a large  tube  to  the  tubulure 
of  the  receiver,  and  plunges  it  into  a veftel  filled  with  water. 
The  fire  being  railed  by  degrees,  the  phofphorus  comes  over  the 
moment  the  mixture  is  ignited.  The  phofphorus  fublimes, 
partly  In  the  form  of  a -fume  which  congeals ; and  is  precipi- 
tated upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  partly  in  the  form  of  in- 
fiammable  gas,  and  partly  cefembling .melted  wax,  which  drops 
in  beautiful  tranfparent  tears  from  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The 
theory  of  this  operation  is  eafily  explained.  The  phofphoric 
acid  is  difplaced  by  the  fnlphuric  acid,  as  is  fhown  by  the  large 
quantity  of  fulphate  ..of  Lime  which  is  obtained.  All  the  other 
operations  tend  only  to  concentrate  this  phofphoric  acid,  which 
is  Hill  combined  with  other  animal  fubllances,  and  the  diftilla- 
tion  with  charcoal  decompofes  the  phofphoric  acid  ; its  oxigenc 
unites  with  the  coal,  and  alFords  carbonic  acid,  while  the  phoG 
phonis  itfeU  .becomes  difengaged.  With  a view  to  purify  the 
phofphorus,  a, piece  of  chamois  leather  is  moiftened,  and  the 
rials  of  phofphorus  is  put  into  it.  This  being  immerfed  in  a 
velfel  of  boiling  water,  the  phofphonis  melts,  and  is  palled 
through  the  Ikin  like  mercury.  The  (kin  cannot  be  ufed  more 
than  once  ; the  phofphorus,  \yhich  might  be  palled  a fccond 
time,  would  become  coloured.  This  procefs  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Pelletier. 

But  in  order  to  form  phofphorus  into  fticks,  a funnel  with 
a long  neck  may  be  ufed,  the  lower  orifice  being  clofed  with  a 
fmall  cork,  or  piece  of  loft  wood.  The  funnel  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  phofphorus  put  into  it ; and  this  being 
plungtxl  into  boiling  water,  the  heat  is  communicated  to  .thait 
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of  the  funnel ; and  melts  the  phofj)honis,  which  nins  into  the 
neck,  and  takes  that  fcTiii.  The  funnel  is  then  removed  into 
a vclVcl  of  cold  water  j and  when  the  phofphorus  is  perfe(5lly 
cooled,  the  cork  is  taken  out,  and  the  phofphorus  thruit  out  of 
its  mould  with  a fmall  piece  of  wood. 

Phofphorus  is  generally  kept  under  water.  After  a certain 
time  it  lofes  its  tranfparency,  becomes  covered  with  a white 
powder,  and  the  water  is  acidulated.  This  (low  acidification 
of  the  phofphorus  feems,  however,  to  be  reverfed  by  the  fun’s 
light.  Sticks  of  phofphoms,  which  had  become  covered  with 
a white  powder,  were  expofed  under  water  to  the  fun’s  light, 
which  converted  them  to  an  orange  yellow  colour  in  fuch  parts 
as  were  afted  upon  by  the  direft  light. 

But  in  whatever  manner  phofphorus  may  be  made,  it  is  al- 
ways one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  charafterized  by  the  follow- 
ing properties  : — It  is  of  a flelh  colour,  and  evidently  tranfpa- 
rent.  It  has  the  conllftence  of  waxj  and  may  be  cut  in  pieces 
with  a knife,  or  twilled  afunder  with  the  fingers  3 in  which  laft 
cafe  the  precaution  muft  be  taken  of  frequently  plunging  it  into 
water,  to  prevent  its  taking  fire.  If  placed  in  contaft  with  the 
air,  it  emits  a white  fume.  It  is  luminous  in  the  dark  ; and 
a folid  Hick  of  phofphorus  may  be  ufed  to  write  with,  like  a 
crayon.  The  marks  are  vifible  in  the  dark  ; and  this  means 
has  often  been  ufed  to  create  fear  and  aft(milhment  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  fub- 
ftance. 

The  combuftion  of  phofphorus  takes  place  at  different  tem- 
peratures, according  to  its  purity ; but  if  it  be  expofed  to  about 
86  degrees  of  heat  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  it  takes  fire 
with  decrepitation,  burns  with  a very  bright  fiame,  and  emits 
a very'  abundant  white  fume,  which  is  luminous  in  the  dark. 
The  refidue  of  the  combuftion  is  a red  cauftic  fubftance,  which 
attracts  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  becomes  refolved  into  a 
liquor.  This  is  the  phofphoric  acid.  Mr.  Wilfon  affirms  that 
the  folar  rays  fet  fire  to  phofphorus  3 and  proves  that  this  flame 
has  the  colour  proper  to  the  phofphorus,  and  not  that  of  the 
ray  itfelf. 

Phofphorus  is  foluble  in  oils,  more  efpecially  the  volatile  oils, 
which  then  become  luminous.  If  this  folution  be  kept  in  a 
lx)ttle,  a pholphoric  flalh,  which  emits  a fmall  quantity  of 
light,  will  befeen  ever}'  time  the  bottle  is  opened.  The  oil  of 
cloves  is  uled  in  this  operation.  The  combination  of  phof- 
phorus and  oil  appears  to  cxift  naturallv  in  the  glow-worm,  and 
it  has  been  obferved  that  the  fliining  matter  of  the  glow-worm 
is  liquid.  If  the  glow-worm  be  crufhed  between  the  fingers, 
the  phofphorefcence  remains  on  the  fingers,  A phofphoric  gas 
may  allb  be  extraaed  from  phofiihorus,  which  takes  fire  by  the 
mere  cfuitaft  of  the  air,  Rlr.  Cfengembr«  has  Ihown  the  me- 
thod of  extradting  it,  by  digefting  alkalis  upon  it  3 and  Mr. 
(ihaptal  demonftrated  at  the  farhe  time,  that  it  might  be  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  acids,  which  are  decompofed  upon  phof- 
phonis. 

ihis  fubftance  is  alio  foundftn  difl'erent  bodies  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Mr.  Gahn  found  the  phofphoric  acid  in  lead.  Si- 
dcrite  is  likewife  a phofphorus  of  iron. 

One  of  the  molt  interefting  combinations  of  phofphorus  is  that 
which  it  forms  with  vital  air.  This  is  always  the  phol’phoric  acid  3 
but  the  acid  ajqiears  to  be  modified  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  made,  Phol'phorns  unites  with  oxigene — 1,  By  deflagration, 
or  the  rapid  combuftion.  2.  By  the  Ilow  combuftion.  ,3.  In 
the  humkl  way,  more  elpecially  by  the  decompofition  of  the  ni- 
tric acid. 

Phofpbnric  Acid. — If  jihofphoru.s  be  expofed  to  a dry  heat  of 
aljout  eighty-fix  degrees,  it  takes  fire,  emits  a white  denfe  fume, 
and  leaves  a reddilh  refidue,  which  jrowerfully  at  trails  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air,  and  becomes  refolved  into  a liquor.  I’his 
conibullion  may  be  performed  under  glafs  veflels  3 in  which 
VuL.  H. 
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cafe  white  flocks  are  depofited  on  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  Nvhich 
refolve  into  a liquor  by  the  contait  of  moift  air,  and  form  the 
phofphoric  acid.  Care  is  taken  to  introduce  an  additional 
(juantity  of  vital  air  when  the  combuftion  of  the  phofphorus  has 
not  been  completed.  Mr.  Lavoificr  has  burned  phofphorus,  by 
the  alfiftance  of  a burning  glafs,  under  a glals  vclfel  plunged  in 
mercury.  Margraft  had  obl'crvcd  that  air  was  abforbed  in  thia 
Operation,  and  IVir.  Mon'cau,  in  the  year  .i7)?3,  had  likewilc 
declared  the  lame  thing  from  his  own  experiment.s,  Fontana 
alfo  proved  that  phofphorus  abforbs  and  vitiates  air  like  every 
other  combuftible  lubltance.  But  Lavoifier  and  De  la  Place 
have  determined  that  forty-five  grains  of  phofphoms  abforb 
65.62  of  vital  air.  The  acid  obtained  by  this  means  is  impure, 
as  it  always  contains  phofphoms  in  lolution,  not  laturated  with 
oxigene. 

But  phofphoms  is  moll  completely  decompofed  by  the  flow 
combuftion.  For  this  puqrofe  the  neck  of  the  funnel -is  interted 
into  a bottle,  and  fticks  of  phofphoms  are  difpofed  round  in  the 
funnel,  fo  as  not  to  touch  each  other  3 a fmall  piece  of  glafs 
tube  being  put  into  the  neck,  to  prevent  their  falling  through. 
A paper  is  tied  over  the  funnel.  The  pholphoms  is  flowly  de- 
compofed 3 and,  as  it  becomes  converted  into  a fluid,  it  flows 
into  the  bottle,  where  it  forms  a liquid  without  fmell  or  co- 
lour, Ihis  acid  almoft  always  retains  a fmall  quantity  of  un- 
decompofed  phofphorus,  from  which  it  may  be  cleared  by  di- 
gefting alcohol  upon  it,  which  diftblves  the  phofphorus  without 
volatilizing  the  acid.  One  ounce  of  phofphorus  produces  in 
this  manner  three,  ounces  of  phofphoric  acid. 

It  is  alfo  found  that  the  nitric  acid  may  be  decompofed  by 
digeftion  upon  phofphoms.  The  nitrous  gas  is  diflipated  3 and 
the  oxigene  remains  united  to  the  phofphoms,  with  which  it 
forms  phofphoric  acid.  When  the  nitric  acid  is  very  con- 
centrated, the  phofphorus  takes  fire,  and  burns  at  its  fui- 
face. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  w'ater  in  which  phofphoms  is  kept, 
contracts  acidity  in  the  courfe  of  time  5 which  fliows  that  the 
water  itfelf  is  decompofed,  and  yields  its  oxigene  to  the  phof- 
phoms. This  fubftance  precijfitates  fomc  metallic  oxides  from 
their  folutions  in  the  metallic  ltate3  and  it  has  been  obferved 
that  acid  is  formed  in  this  operation  3 which  proves  that  the  oxi- 
gene quits  the  metal  to  unite  with  the  phofphoms.  The  phof- 
phoric acid  is  clear,  and  inodorou.s,  without  being  corrofivc  3 
and  it  may 'be  concentrated  to  drvnefs.  Crell  havina:  concen- 
trated  it  to  drynefs,  found  its  fpecific  gravity,  compared  with 
water,  to  be  as  3.  i.  This  acid  is  very  fixed.  If  it  be  concen- 
trated in  a matrafs,  the  water  is  firll  diflipated,  a fmell  of  gar- 
lic is  foon  perceived,  which  arifes  from  a portion  of  ph(j|'phoms, 
from  which  this  acid  is  diilicultly  cleared  : and  vapours  like- 
wife rife.  The  liquor  becomes  turbid,  alliimes  a milky  appear- 
ance, and  a pally  conllftence  3 and  if  the  matter  be  put  into  a 
crucible,  on  hot  coals,  it  boils  conliderably.  The  vaj)o\ir  which 
iftues  renders  the  flame  green  3 and  the  mat's  at  lalt  becomes 
converted  into  a white  tranfparent  glafs,  inlirluble  in  water. 
The  phofphoric  acid  has  no  a<l'lion  on  quartz  3 but  it  diftblves 
clay  with  ebullition.  It  diftblves  barytes 3 and  unites  to  clav 
with  Angular  facility,  with  which  it  forms  a fait  of  fparing  fo- 
lubility.  The  folution,  when  well  charged,  lets  fa'l,  at  the  end 
of  four-and-twenty  hours,  cryllals  in  fmall  thin  flattened  needles, 
fcveral  lines  long,  and  oblicjueiy  truncated  at  each  end.  T’he 
phofphoric  acid  precipitates  lime  from  lime-water,  and  forms  a 
true  })hofphate  of  lime,  very  llmilar  to  the  balls  of  bones,  and 
decompofable  by  the  mineral  acids  like  that  fubftance.  This 
acid  when  laturated  with  pot-alh  forms  a very  foluble  fait, 
which  artbrds  tetrahedral  cr}’ftals  terminating  in  tetrahedral  j>y- 
ramids.  This  phofphate  is  acid,  fwclls  up  on  hot  coal.-^,  and  is 
diflicult  of  fulion.  L.imc-watcr  dcconipofes  it.  Soda,  c</tm- 
bined  with  the  pholphoric  acid,  allbrds  a fait  of  a talle  :r- 
6 D 
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femWing  tliat  of  the  muriate  of  foda.  This  phnfphate  does  not 
cryllallize,  but  becomes  converted  into  a gummy  and  deli- 
qucfcent  mats  by  evaporation.  M.  Sage  allerts  that  the  phof- 
phate  of  foda  prepared  with  the  acid  of  the  liow  combultion, 
forms  a fait  fufceptible  of cryltalUzatiun.  Dr.  George  Pearfm 
has  combined  the  phofphoric  acid  obtained  by  nitric  acid  with 
f>da,  and  obtained  a neutral  fait  in  rhomlioids.  This  fait, 
thc.ugh  faturatod,  turns  fynip  of  violets  green,  efflorefees  in 
the  air,  and  has  a faline  tafte  refembling  that  of  common  fait. 
It  purges  in  the  dole  from  fix  to  eight  drachms,  without  pro- 
ducing either.naufea  or  griping,  and  has  not  a difagreeable 
tafte.  This  acid  a£ts  only  on  a fmall  number  of  metallic  fub- 
llances.  It  however  dilllilves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper,  readily  ; 
but  none  of  thefe  folutions  afibrd  crvftals  by  evaporation,  ex- 
cept the  folution  of  iron,  which,  indeed,  feems  fufceptible  of 
cryliailization.  The  others  form  into  foft  duftile  malTes,  like 
extracts : when  urged  with  fire,  they  emit  f))arks,  and  appear 
to  form  genuine  phofphorus,  d'he  phofphoric  acid  likewife 
precipitates  fome  Iplutions  of  metals,  fuch  as  the  folutions  of 
mercur}'-  and  (liver  by  the  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  and  acetous 
folutions  of  lead  are,  in  like  manner,  liable  to  be  precipitated 
by  the  pholj^horic  acid,  and  by  tbluble  phofphates.  The  pre- 
cipitate produced  by  the  decompofition  of  the  latter,  which 
is  phofphate  of  lead,  affords  phofphorus,  when  dilfilled  with  coal. 

This  acid  has  a very  evident  action  on  oils.  Mixed  with  an 
equal  portion  of  olive  oil,  it  acquires  a fawn  colour  by  mere 
agitation,  which  fubfifts  even  after  the  feparation.  This  fhade 
increafe.s  if  the  two  fluids  bedigefted  together  j the  acid  becomes 
thick  j and  the  oil  which  floats  above  becomes  black  and  coaly, 
and  emits  a ftrdng  difagreeable  fmell. 

Pbofpboroiis  Acid. — This  acid  may  be  confidered  as  phofpho- 
ric acid,  holding  in  folution  a little  phofphorus.  This  acid, 
when  rubbed,  and,  Itill  more,  when  heated,  takes  a foetid  and 
difagreeable  fmell : part  of  it  is  then  volatilized,  in  a very  acrid 
and  pungent  white  vapour,  and  becomes  more  volatile  than 
phofphoric  acid.  But  this  acid  never  rifes  all  in  vapour,  like 
the  fulphureous  acid ; it  always  contains  more  or  lefs  phofpho- 
ric acid,  which  caufes  it  to  leave  a vitreous  relidue,  or  a melted 
phofphoric  oxide,  when  treated  with  a ftrong  fire.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  decompofmg  phofphoric  acid  3 and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  j)hofphorus  there  is  always  a certain  quantity  of  it  dif- 
engaged.  The  diftinftive  properties  of  the  phofphorous  acid 
have  not  been  yet  determined. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  tbe  Bomhic  Acid. 

Mr.  Chaussier  has  made  fome  important  experiments  on 
the  acid  of  the  filk-worm,  and  has  furnithed  two  methods  of  ex- 
trafting  it.  I'ke  firft  confifts  in  bruifmg  the  chryfalides,  and 
draining  them  through  a cloth.  The  fluid  which  pali’es  is 
flrongly  acid  3 but  the  acid  is  weakened  by  various  foreign  fub- 
ftances,  of  which  it  may  be  cleared  by  digeftion  in  Ijiirit  of 
wine.  The  fluid  which  paffes  the  filter  after  this  digeftion,  is 
of  a fine  orange  colour.  More  fpirit  of  wine  is  to  be  poured 
upon  it.  At  every  addition  of  fpirit  a light  \t'hitifh  precipitate 
is  formed  3 and  the  additions  of  fpirit  are  to  be  continued  until 
no  more  precipitate  appears.  But  intlead  of  bruiting  the  chry- 
falides they  may  be  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  which  ditfolves  all 
the  acid  3 and  as  this  arid  is  lefs  volatile  than  the  fpirit,  this  latl 
may  he  evaporated,  and  the  refidue  filtered.  By  thefe  precau- 
tions the  acid  may  be  cleared  of  its  Ipirit  of  wine,  and  of  the 
mucous  matter  which  was  ditfolvcd,  but  remains  on  the  filter, 
"i'hefc  experiments  would  feem  to  prove  that  this  acid  exifts  in  all 
the  Hates  of  the  filk-worm,  even  In  the  eggs  3 but  that  in  the 
egg  and  in  the  worm  it  does  not  exift  in  a difengaged  ftate,  but 
combined  with  a gummy  glutinous  fubftanc.e.  The  properties 
aiul  affinities  of  this  acid  are  not  hitherto  afeertaiaed  with  any 
d<;gree  of  precifion. 


Sect.  VII.  Of  tbe  Formic  Acid. 

This  acid  is  fo  far  in  a difengaged  ftate,  that  the  tran- 
fplralion  of  thefe  animals,  and  their  fiinple  contaft  with- 
out any  alteration,  prove  its  exiftence.  Mr.  Fither  feems 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  difeovered  the  acid  of  ants,  in  a courie 
of  exjieriments  for  the  analyfis  of  animal  tubftanccs  by  diftilla- 
tion.  He  even  tried  its  abtion  on  lead  and  iron  3 and  his  obr 
fervations  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  in- 
fected in  their  TranfaAions,  in  the  year  1670.  It  was,  however, 
the  celebrated  Margraflf  who  more  particularly  examined  the 
properties  of  this  acid  in  1749.  He  combined  it  with  many 
fubftances,  and  concluded  that  it  greatly  refcinbled  the  acetous 
acid.  In  1777  this  fubjeft  was  refumed  by  Ardvidftbn  and 
Oerhn  3 and  treated  in  a manner  which  leaves  little  to’ be  defircd. 
The  ant  which  aff  ords  the  greateft  quantity  of  acid,  is  the  large 
red  ant  which  is  found  in  dry  and  elevated  places.  The  fvun-? 
mer  months  are  moll  favourable  for  the  extradlion  of  this  acid  : 
they  are  then  fo  penetrated  with  it,  that  their  fimple  patCng 
over  blue  paper  is  fufficient  to  turn  it  red.  Two  methods  may 
be  ufed  to  obtain  this  acid,  viz.  diftillation,  and  lixiviation.  In 
order  to  extraft  the  acid  by  diftillation,  the  ants  are  firft  dried 
by  a gentle  heat,  and  put  into  a retort,  to  which  a receiver  ia 
adapted,  and  the  fire  is  railed  by  degrees.  When  all  the  acid 
is  come  over,  it  is  found  in  the  receiver  mixed  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  which  floats  upon  it,  and  may 
be  feparated  by  a funnel.  Ardvidlfon  and  Oerhn  obtained,  in. 
this  manner,  from  each  pound  of  ants  feven  ounces  and  a half 
of  an  acid  whofe  fpecific  gravity,  at  the  temperature  of  66  der 
grees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  was  to  that  of  water  as 
1.0075  10000. 

But  In  the  procefs  by  lixiviation,  the  ants  are  wafhed  in  cold 
'water  3 and  boiling  water  is  afterwards  poured  over  them,  which 
is  filtered  when  cold.  More  boiling  water  is  poured  over  the 
refidue,  and  likewife  filtered  when  cold.  By  this  means  one 
pound  of  ants  affords  a pint  of  acid  as  llrong  as  vinegar,  and  of 
a greater  fpecific  gravity.  The  chemifts  mentioned  above  are  of 
opinion  that  this  acid  might  be  fnbftituted  intlead  of  vinegar  for 
domeftic  ufes.  The  acid  obtained  by  thefe  procefles  is,  how- 
ever, never  pure  3 but  it  may  be  purified  by  repeated  diftilla- 
tlons,  which  difengage  the  ponderous  and  volatile  oil,  and  ren- 
der the  acid  as  clear  as  water.  This  acid,  when  rectified  by 
this  procefs,  was  found  by  thefe  chemifts  to  have  a fpecific  gra- 
vity of  1.001 1 to  I.  The  acid  of  ants  may  likewife  be  obtained 
by  placing  linen  cloths  impregnated  with  alkali  in  an  ant-hill. 
From  thefe  the  formiate  of  pot  -afh,  of  foda,  and  ammoniac, 
may  be  obtained  by  lixiviation.  The  formic  acid  has  fome 
refcmblance  to  the  acetous  acid  3 but  the  identity  of  thefe  two 
acids  has  not  yet  been  proved.  Mr.  Thouvenel  found  more 
analogy  between  it  and  the  phofphoric  acid  : but  this  ftands  in 
need  of  further  proof.  . The  formic  acid  retains  water  with  fo 
much  force,  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  deprived  of  it  by  ditlilla- 
tion.  When  it  is  exceedingly  pure,  its  fpecific  gravity  is  to 
that  of  water  as  1.0455  to  i.  It  aftefts  the  note  and  the  eyes  in 
a peculiar  manner,  which  is  not  very  difagreeable.  Its  tafte  is 
penetrating  and  burning  when  pure,  but  agreeable  when  di- 
luted with  water.  It  pullefles  all  the  characters  of  acids  3 and, 
when  boiled  with  the  fulphuric  acid,  it  turns  black  as  foon  as 
the  mixture  is  heated.  White  penetrating  vapours  arife  5 and, 
when  it  boils  a gas  is  emitted,  which  unites  difficultly  with 
diliilled  water,  or  with  lime-water,  but  the  formic  acid  is  de- 
compofed  in  this  operation,  for  it  is  obtained  in  lefs  quantity. 
The  nitric  acid  diliilled  from  it,  dellroys  it  conqiletely,  and  a 
gas  arifes  which  renders  lime-water  turbid,  and  is  difficultly 
and  fparingly  foluble  in  water.  The  nuiriatic  acid  only  mixes 
with  it,  but  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  dccompoles  it.  'Iho 
two  chemifts  wc  have  juft  noticed  have  determined  the  ailini  < 
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ties  of  this  acid  with  various  bafcs  to  be  in  the  following  order : 
barvtes,  pot-afli,  Ibda,  lime,  magnefia,  ammoniac,  zinc,  man- 
ganefe,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cobalt,  copper,  nickel,  bifmuth,  filver, 
alumine,  ellential  oils,  water. 

The  formic  acid  mixes  perfeiSUy  with  fpirit  of  wine,  but  it 
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unites  difficultly  with  the  fixed  oiks,  and  with  the  volatile  oils, 
by  the  affiftance  of  heat.  It  attacks  foot  5 alTumes  a fawn  co- 
lour 5 and  lets  fall  a brown  I’ediment  as  it  cools,  which  by  dif- 
tillation  affords  a liquor  of  a yellowifii  colour,  and  a difagree- 
able  fmell,  accompanied  with  very  elaltic  vapours. 


Exflciratlon  of  the  Table  of  Chemical  Nomenclature,  fropofed  by  Meffrs.  De  Morveau,  Lavoifer, 

Berthollet,  and  De  Four croy,  /Vz  1787. 


In  forming  this  table  the  intention  of  thefe  chemifts  was  not 
to  give  a nomenclature  for  all^the  chemical  fubftances,  but  to 
exhibit  in  feveral  claifes  of  compounds,  a confiderable  number 
of  well  chofen  examples,  fo  as  to  enable  all  perfens,  by  the  af- 
fiftance of  a fimple  and  eafy  ftudy,  to  apply  the  new  method  of 
naming  to  all  the  compofitions  known  in  the  fcience,  or  tofuch 
as  may  be  difcovered  in  future.  With  this  defign  the  table  is  di- 
vided into  fix  perpendicular  columns,  at  the  head  of  which  are 
placed  the  titles  indicating  the  ftates  of  the  fubftances  whofe 
names  are  ranged  in  the  columns.  Each  column  contains  fifty- 
live  fpaces  placed  under  one  another.  This  number  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  the  known  un-decompounded  fub- 
ftances, whofe  names  are  ranged  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  firft  column.  The  horizontal  correfponding  fpaces  of  the 
five  other  columns,  contain  the  principal  combinations  of  thefe 
fimple  fubftances,  and  confequently  amount  to  the  fame  num- 
ber. 

Column  I. 

This  column  is  marked  with  the  Roman  figure  I.  and  en- 
titled Siibjlances  not  decompounded.  Thefe  fubftances  are  only 
confidered  as  fimple,  becaufe  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  be 
anal}'fed,  and  becaufe  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  lately 
made  have  ftiewn  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  into  more  fimple 
bodies,  and  that  they  cannot  be  re-produced  by  artificial  com- 
pofitions. Thefe  fubftances  amount,  as  has  been  obfened,  to 
fifty-five ) before  tl^e  horizontal  fpaces  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained, the  numbers  in  Arabic  cyphers  are  placed,  to  indicate  the 
particular  place  of  each  fubftance  and  the  correfponding  compofi- 
tions in  the  other  columns.  In  this  manner  the  horizontal  lines 
are  continued  from  the  firft  column  to  the  fixth,  and  all  the  ho- 
rizontal fpaces  of  each  column  are  indicated  by  the  fame  figure. 
1 he  fifty-five  fimple  fubftances  in  the  firft  column  are  divided 
into  five  daffies,  according  to  the  comparative  nature  of  each. 
I’he  firll  divifion  contains  four  fubftances,  which  appear  to  ap- 
proach the  neareft  to  the  idea  that  has  been  formed  of  elements, 
and  which  are  the  chief  principles  in  combinations  ; thefe  are 
in  the  i fpacc  Tight ; in  the  2 caloric,  which  has  been  called  the 
matter  of  heat ; in  the  3 oxigcnc,  or  that  part  of  vital  air  that  fixes 
itfelf  in  the  bodies  which  burn,  thereby  augmenting  their  weight, 
and  changing  their  nature,  and  whofe  principal  property  is  to 
form  the  acids,  from  which  it  has  derived  its  appellation  ; and 
in  the  4 bydngcnc  or  the  bafe  of  the  elaftic  fluid  called  inflam- 
mable gas,  a fubftance  which  exifts  in  its  ftate  of  folidity 
in  ice,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  water.  Thefe 
four  firft  fimple  bodies  are  contained  in  a crotchet  by  them- 
felvcs. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  non-decom{)ofcd  fubftances  of  the  firft 
column,  contains  twenty-fix  difficrent  bodies,  all  of  which  pof- 
fefs  the  property  of  becoming  acid  by  their  uniting  with  oxlgene ; 
and  which,  on  account  of  this  common  property,  arc  exprelfcd 
by  the  words  Acidijiablc  Bafes.  Among  thefe  twenty-lix  fub- 
ftances, there  are  only  four  which  can  be  obtained  in  a fimple 
ftate  and  tmeombiued  3 fuch  are  in  the  5 fpace  Azot  Nitric  liu~ 


dicaJ,  or  the  folid  bafe  of  the  atmofpherical  Mofet ; in  the  6 
pure  charcoal.  Carbon  or  Carbonic  Radical  5 in  the  7 Sulphur  or 
Sulphuric  Radical  5 and  in  the  8 Phofpborus  or  Phofpboric  Ra- 
dical. The  twenty-two  others  are  known  only  in  their  com- 
binations with  oxigene,  and  in  their  acid  ftate  5 but  to  give 
more  perfpicuity  and  e.xtent  to  the  fcience,  they  have  in  idea 
been  leparated  from  the  oxigene,  and  been  fupjiofed  to  be  in 
that  ftate  of  purity  to  which  they  probably  may  one  day  be  tct 
duced  by  art.  They  are  all  exprelfed  by  the  names  of  their 
acids  with  uniform  terminations,  which  are  followed  by  the  ge- 
nerical  term  Radical.  For  example  : In  the  9 fpaoe  Muriatic 
Radical,  in  the  10  fpace  Boracic  Radical,  and  fo  on  of  the  reft. 

The  third  clafs  of  thefe  fubftances  which  are  not  decompofed 
of  the  firft  column,  includes  the  metallic  fubftances,  which  are 
to  the  number  of  37,  from  the  31  fpace  inclufively  to  the  47, 
All  of  them  have  names  by  which  they  have  been  known  to 
the  prefent  time  ; the  three  firft  are  capable  of  palling  to  the 
acid  ftate  ; and  on  account  of  this  property  feem  connedted  with 
the  acidifiable  bafes  which  precede  them. 

In  the  fourth  clafs  of  the  fubftances  which  are  not  deconi- 
pofed  are  placed  the  earths,  in  the  48  fpace  Silice,  in  tlie  49 
Alumine,  In  the  30  Barytes,  in  the  31  Lime,  and  in  the  ^3  Mag- 
nejia.  The  three  new  earths,  viz.  thofe  obtained  from  Adaman- 
tine Spar,  Jargon  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Mineral  from  New  South 
Wales,  are  not  noticed,  as  their  difeovery  has  been  made  fince 
the  formation  of  this  table. 

The  fifth  clafs  of  fubftances,  which  are  not  decompofed,  con- 
tains the  three  alkalis  in  the  53  fpace  Pot-ajb,  in  the  54  Soda, 
and  in  the  5^  Ammoniac. 

I’he  firft  column,  whofe  divifions  we  have  explained,  is  lon- 
gitudinally fplit  into  two  parts  like  all  the.  other  columns  : in 
one  part  containing  the  new  names ; and  in  the  other,  the  an- 
cient names,  which,  for  the  fake  of  greater  diftindlion,  are 
printed  in  italic  charadters. 

Column  II. 

This  column  has  for  its  title.  Converted  into  the  Siatf  of  Gas 
by  Caloiic-,  to  this  title  fliould  be  joined  that  of  the  preceding 
column,  and  be  read  in  this  manner,  Suhjlances  not  decom- 
pounded converted  into  the  State  of  Gas  by  Caloric.  Fjom 
which  it  will  appear  that  the  fecond  column  is  intended  to  pre- 
fent the  permanent  aeriform  ftate  which  many  of  the  fimple 
fubftances  exprelfed  in  the  firft  column  are  capable  ol  under- 
going 3 in  this  column  there  are  only  four  elaltic  ilulils  whole 
names  are  derived,  like  all  the  words  in  the  other  columns,  from 
thofe  of  the  fubftances  which  are  not  decompofed,  and  become 
plain  and  confpicuous  by  the  addition  of  the  word  Gas  wliich 
follows  the  primitive  words.  'I'hus  we  find  in  the  3 fpace  Oxigene 
Gas  or  vital  aUr  3 in  the  4 llydrogene  Gas)  in  the  5 Azotic  Gas  3 
and  in  the  Ammoniacal  Gas,  correfponding  to  wdiich  are 
placed  the  ancient  appellations. 

Column  III. 

At  the  head  of  this  column  is  written  Combined  with  O.u- 
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gene.  The  title  of  the  firfl;  column  is  alfo  here  to  be  underftood  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  fuhjlanccs  7iot  ticcomfnnindcd,  are  thofe 
which  are  meant.  This  column  is  one  of  the  moft  crowded, 
becaule  the  greater  number  of  the  fubllances  of 'the  firft  column 
can  be  combined  with  oxigene.  On  looking  at  the  order  and 
the  terms  which  are  there  expofed,  it  is  evident  that  thefe 
names  are  each  conipofed  of  two  words,  cxprclfing  compofitions 
of  two  fubftances.  I'he  hrft  of  thefe  words  is  the  cfenerical 
name  of  the  acid,  which  indicates  the  Inline  property  given  by 
the  oxigene;  the  fecond  fpecifies  each  acid,  and  is  almotl  always 
that  of  the  radical  indicated  in  the  firll  column.  The  fifth 
fpace  of  this  column  prefents  the  union  of  Azot  or  Nitric  Radi- 
cal with  oxigene,  and  from  the  union  of  thefe  two  fubllances, 
according  to  their  proportions,  three  well  known  compofitions 
are  produced ; either  the  azot  contains  the  fmalleft  cpiantity 
pollible  of  oxigene,  and  then  forms  the  Raje  of  the  Nitrous  Gas-, 
or  it  is  faturated  with  oxigene,  and  conttitutes  the  Nitric  Acid-, 
or  it  contains  lei's  oxigene  than  the  latter,  but  more  than  the  ni- 
trous gas,  and  forms  Citrous  Acid.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  by 
only  changing  the  termination  of  the  fame  word  the  three  dif- 
ferent llates  of  the  fame  combination  are  exprefl'ed.  It  is  ab- 
lolutely  the  fame  in  refpeft  to  the  7 fpace.  Sulphuric  Acid ; the 
8 Pbqfpboric  Acid-,  and  the  13  Acetic  Acid-,  each  of  which  can 
exill  in  two  llates  of  combination  with  oxigene,  according 
to  the  quantity  contained  in  the  radical  or  acidifiable  bales 
of  each.  "When  thefe  bales  are  completely  faturated,  the 
Sulphuric,  Acetic,  and  Vhojpboric  acids  are  the  refult.  AVhen 
thei'e  bafes  are  not  faturated,  and  when  they  are  in  excels 
of  proportion  to  the  oxigene,  they  are  denominated  Sul- 
pbureous.  Acetous,  and  Vbofpborous  acids.  I'hus  this  method 
of  termination  ferves  to  exprefs  the  ftate  of  the  acids,  like  the 
names  already  employed  of  vitriolic  and  fulphureous,  and  we 
thereby  inllitute  a rule  which  is  as  general  as  it  is  fimple  for 
all  the  other  acids  which  are  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  llates.  After  this  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  underlland 
the  names  of  the  6 fpace  Carbonic  Acid,  and  the  10  Boracic 
Acid,  and  of  all  thofe  which  prel'ent  only  a fingle  Hate  where 
the  acidifiable  bafe  is  faturated  with  oxigene.  By  the,  fame  rule 
of  denomination,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  each  acid  which  is 
jdaced  by  itfclf  in  a fpace,  and  whofe  name  terminates  in  otis, 
has  an  cxcefs  (jf  acidifiable  matter;  Inch  are  the  14  fpace  Tar- 
iareous  Acid,  the  15  Pyro-Tarlareous  Acid,  the  21  Pyro- Lig- 
neous Acid,  and  the  22  Pyro-Mucous  Acid.  The  9 fpace  Mu- 
riatic Acid  is  in  a ftate  very  ditferent  from  all  the  others;  be- 
fides  its  acid  combination  or  faturation  with  oxigene,  it  can  im- 
bibe an  excefs  of  that  princij)le,  and  thereby  acquire  moll  fm- 
gidar  properties.  To  diftinguilh  it  in  this  Hate  it  is  called  in 
the  9 fpace  Oxigenated  Muriatic  Acid,  and  this  firll  fimjjle 
name  whofe  meaning  is  precilely  determined,  can  be  given  re- 
gularly to  fuch  other  acids  as  may  be  difeovered  to  pollefs  the 
property  of  receiving  an  excefs  ol  oxigene. 

The  inferior  fpaces  of  this  third  column  from  the  3 1 inclu- 
fively  to  the  47,  contain  the  nomenclature  of  another  fyllcm  of 
b'xlics.  Here  the  word  O.xidc  begins  the  compound  denomi- 
nati(jn.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  this  term,  without  expref- 
fing  the  faline  property  like  the  word  Acid,  neverthelels  ligni- 
fces,  as  well  as  this  lall,  a combination  of  oxigene;  it  has  alfo 
the  advantage  of  being  CTiiploycd  for  all  the  lubllances  capable 
of  uniting  with  oxigene,  and  which  in  that  combination  do  not 
produce  acid.s,  becaule  either  the  (juantity  of  oxigene  is  not  luf- 
fidently  abundant,  or  becaule  their  bales  by  nature  are  not  ca- 
pable of  acidification.  Thus,  the  jiholphoric  acid  vitrified  or 
deprived  of  a portion  of  its  oxigene  by  the  adtion  of  an  intenfe 
fire,  is  a kind  of  Pbofpboric  Oxide-,  ifitrous  gas,  which  has  no 
niure  the  properties  of  an  acid  than  the  phofphoric  gas,  be- 
caide  it  does  not  contain  enough  of  oxigene,  is  likewife  a true 
Nitrous  O.vidc}  thus  hydrogenc  united  to  oxigene  docs  not  jiro- 
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duce  an  acid,  but  this  union  conllitutes  JVdter,  which  confi- 
dered  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  called  an  Oxide  of  Hydrogenc. 

Among  the  leventcen  metallic  oxides  contained  in  the  fpaces 
from  the  31  to  the  4S,  there  are  three  which  are  eafily  changed 
into  the  acid  tlate ; and  it  is  only  for  want  of  oxigene  that  the 
oxides  of  the  31  fpace  Arfenic,  of  the  32  Molyhdena,  and  of  the 
33  Tungjiein,  are  not  abfolutely  acid.  A greater  proportion  of 
this  acidifying  principle  ]iro<luces  it  in  the  31  fpace  Arfe?tic 
Acid,  in  the  32  Molybdic  Acid,  and  in  the  33  Tungflic' Acid. 
Epithets  taken  from  the  colour,  and  from  the  methods  of  pre- 
paration, are  alfo  ufed  to  dillinguilh  the  ditl'ercnt  oxides  of  the 
fame  metal,  as  for  example  in  the  38  fpace  the  O.vides  of  An* 
timony  ; in  the  42  the  Oxides  of  Lead,  and  in  the  44  the  O.vides 
which  afford  the  greatell  number  of  examples  of 
this  dlverlity. 

Column  IV. 

This  column,  the  title  of  which  is  Gazeous  Oxigenated,  that 
is  to  fay%  fimple  fubllances  combined  at  the  fame  time  wit.h 
oxigene,  and  with  a fulHcient  quantity  of  caloric  to  convert 
them  into  the  ftate  of  permanent  gales,  under  the  preffure  and 
in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  contains  only 
fix  known  fubllances  in  that  Hate ; fuch  are  in  the  3 fpace  Ni- 
trous Gas  and  Nitrons  Acid  Gas,  in  the  6 Carbonic  Acid  Gas, 
in  the  7 Sulphureous  Acid  Gas,  in  the  9 Muriatic  Acid  Gas, 
and  Oxigcjiated  Muriatic  Acid  Gas,  and  in  the  ii  Fluoric  Acid. 
Gas.  As  no  other  of  thefe  oxigenated  fubllances  to  the  prefent 
time  could  be  converted  into  the  Hate  of  gas  by  caloric,  the 
greater  number  of  the  fpaces  of  this  fourth  column  are  empty, 
of  which  circumllance  advantage  has  been  taken  by  placing  in 
it  feveral  combinations  of  metallic  oxides  or  oxigenated  metals, 
with  different  fubllances.  This  column  therefore  is  interfedled 
at  about  half  its  length,  and  takes  the  new  title  of  Metallic 
Oxides  uvith  Various  Bafes.  The  31,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41, 
42,  43,  44,  and  43  fpaces  indicate  the  combinations  of  the  me- 
tallic oxides  with  fulphur  and  with  the  alkalis ; the  former 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Sulphurated  Oxides,  of  arfenic,  and  of 
lead  ; the  fecond  that  of  Alkaline  Metallic  Oxides.  When  any 
of  thefe  combinations  vary  in  the  proportion  of  their  comjionent 
principles,  and  confequently  in  their  properties,  they  are  dif- 
tlnguiffied  after  the  manner  of  fimple  oiJides,  by  fecondary 
epithets  taken  from  their  colour;  thus  in  the  38  fpace  Grey, 
Red,  or  Orange  Sulphurated  O.vide  of  Antimony,  &c. 

Column  V. 

This  column,  which  contains  fimple  fubllances  o.vigenated 
with  bafes,  or  the  neutral  falts  in  general,  ofi'ers  a greater  num- 
ber of  names  than  the  preceding  ; becaule  it  was  neceffary  to 
give  here  a greater  number  of  examples,  to  Ihew  the  advantage 
of  this  methodical  nomenclature  over  the  ancient  denominations. 

At  the  firll  view  of  the  fpaces  of  this  column,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  an  uniformity  in  the  terminations  ot  all  the  names 
contained  therein,  which  uniformity  ot  termination  in  this 
nomenclature  is  always  uled  to  exprels  analogical  compofitions. 
The  bodies  which  are  named  in  this  fifth  column  are  all  com- 
pofitions c)f  three  fubllances,  ot  acidifiable  bafes,  of  the  acidi- 
fying  j)rinci[)le  or  oxigene,  and  ot  the  terrellrial,  alkaline,  and 
metallic  bafes ; but  their  natures  are  indicated  by  two  words 
only,  becaufe  the  firll,  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  combi- 
nation of  oxigene,  or  the  acid,  includes  the  expreffion  ot  that 
union,  and  the  tecond  indicates  the  bate  with  which  the  acid  is 
faturated.  All  the  nanxs  of  thefe  compofitions  are  terminated 
in  at,  when  they  contain  acids  completely  faturated  with  oxi- 
gene; and  their  termination  is  In  ite,  when  the  acid.s  are 
deprived  of  a certain  quantity  of  their  oxigene.  On  conlidering 
the  (paces  of  this  column  from  the.  filth  to  the  twent\ -fouith, 
it  apjiears  that  tlicre  have  been  inferted  as  many  examples,  in 
proj)ortion  as  the  acids  to  which  they  correfpond,  or  whole 
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fafine  compofitlons  they  containj  are  more  known  and  more 
employed.  Thele  fpaces  prelent  fome  principal  varieties  in 
the  nomenclature. 

I.  The  greater  number  of  thefe  fpaces  contain  denominations 
of  falh!,  terminated  in  at,  as  in  the  6 fpace  carhonats,  in  the 
11  Jluats,  in  the  I2  fuccinats,  in  the  ly  gallais,  in  the  i8 
eitrats,  in  the  19  malats,  in  the  20  benzoais,  in  the  23  co7n- 
jibcrats,  in  the  24  laflats,  in  the  25  faccbolaBats,  in  the  %6 
formiais,  in  the  27  prtiffiats,  in  the  28  jebats,  in  the  29  litbiats, 
in  the  30  bombiats,  in  the  31  arfeniats,  in  the  32  violybdats, 
and  ia  the  33  timjlats.  Thefe  terminations,  fimikir  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  peculiai-  to  thefe  eighteen  kinds  of  neutral  falts,  fhew 
that  the  acids  which  compofe  them  are  known  only  in  their 
complete  date  of  faturation  with  oxigene.  In  like  manner  all 
the  acids  in  the  third  column  uniformly  have  their  termina- 
tions in  ic,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  nomenclature. 

2‘.  In  the  14,  15,  21,  and  22  fpaces  of  the  fifth  column  there 
are  only  tartrites,  pyro-tartrites,  pyro-lignites,  and  pyro-mueites , 
whofe  uniform  terminations  indicate  acids  with  excefs  of  acidi- 
fiable  bafes,  and  that  they  contain  tartareous,.  pyro-tartareous, 
pyro-llgneous,  and  pyro-mucous  acids. 

3__  In  this  fame  column  is  a third  clafs  of  fpaces  which  con- 
tains neutral  falts,  the  names  of  which  alfo  have  the  two  dif- 
ferent terminations  which  w'e  have  mentioned,  fuch  are  thofc 
which  are  feen  in  5 fpace  niirats  and  nitrites,  in  the  7 fulphats 
and  fulpbites,  in  the  8 phojpbats  and  pbojpbites,  and  in  the  13 
cxetats  and  acetites.  Thefe  two  terminations  in  each  of  the 
f]>aces  fufliciently  indicate,  that  the  lalts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied are  conipoled  of  acids  in  turn  proportions  of  union  with 
oxigene,  always  recollefting,  however,  that  the  acids  terminated 
in  ic  produce  neutialjalts  terminated  in  at,  and  that  thofe  with 
terminations  in  ous  form  neutral  falts,  whofe  names  are  termir 
nated  in  ite. 

4.  In  feveral  fpaces  of  this  column  are  given  fome  examples 
of  neutral  falts  different  from  thofc  of  the  two  clalfes  which 
we  have  dillinguifhed  j thus  in  the  9th  fpace  the  appellatioa 
cf  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot-ajb  is  given  tii  the  combination  of 
oxigenated  muriatic  acid  and  pot-alli.  In  other  divifiona  of  the 


fame  column,  the  faline  combinations  in  which  the  acids  pre- 
dominate, are  alfo  exprefl'ed  by  adding  to  the  methodical  no- 
menclature of  thefe  falts  the  epithet  acidulous,  as  in  the  14 
fpace  acidulous  tartrite  of  pot-ajh,  ?in<\  in  the  16  acidulous  oxalat 
of  pot-ajh.  By  the  word  fur-Jaturalcd  is  llkewife  exprelfed 
the  neutral  falts  in  which  the  bafes  predominate,  as  in  the 
8 fpace  pbofpbate  fur-faturated  n.uitb  foda,  and  in  the  i*. 
borax,  or  borat  fur-faturated  •with  foda. 

Column  VI.. 

The  laft  column  of  this  table,  which  contains  the  names  of" 
fimple  fubftances  combined  in  their  mtural  date,  and,  as  their 
title  denotes,  without  being  oxigenated  or  acidified,  is  one  of 
the  fhorteft,  and  contains  ver}'-  few  compofitions.  The  infei'ior. 
fpaces  from  the  3 1 to  the  48,  contain  the  combinations  of  me- 
. tals  with  one  another,  for  which  the  names  of  alloy  and  amal- 
gam, which  have  been  a longtime  in  ufe,  are  preferved.  Under 
thefe  there  arc  found  only  three  which  offer  new  denominations 
founded  upon  the  fame  principles  as  the  preceding as  in  the  6 
fpace  carburet  of  iron,  expreifing  the  combination  of  charcoal' 
and  iron,  vulgarly  called  plumbago,  in  the  7 metallie  fulpburcts 
or  the  native  combinations  of  fulphur  wdth  the  metals,  alka’irur- 
fidphircts  or  the  combinations  of  fulphur  with  the  alkalis, 
and  fulpburated  bydragene  gas  or.tlie  folutien  of  fulphur  in  hy- 
drogene gas.  In  fliort,  by  the  generical  name  of  metallic pbup 
phorcts  in  fpace  8,  are- exprelfed  the  native  compofitions  of  phof- 
phonis  and  metals  5 likewile  for  the  vrordfideritd  is  fubftituted 
the  appellation  phofphorct  of  iron,  w'hich  exprelfes  in  the  cler.relir 
manner  the  union  of  phofphonis  wdth  .iron.y  and.by  thefe  three  • 
comparative  wmrds,  carburet,  filpburet,  and  /’Zio/?;/: which 
ditfer  only  in  termination  from  word.'^  verv  wcll  known,  it  i.s 
polfible  to  give  an  exadt  idea  of  analbgicarcomjiofitions,  and 
to  diftinguifli  them  from  all  other  compound  fubltances. 

Under,  the  above  fix  columns  are  placed  a nomenclatuse  of 
the  principal.  I'ubllances  in  the  vegetable  kingdbm.  In-  this  . 
part  of  the  table  arc -introduced,  from  among  the  ancient  names, 
fuch  as  from  their  concifenefs  and  perfpicuity  appearcd.moli;'; 

worthy  of  attention,. 
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I.  ' ■ 

SUBSTANCES  NOT  DECOM- 
POSED. 

ir.  • 

CONVERTED  INTO  THE  STATE  OF 
GAS  BY  CALORIC. 

III. 

COMBINED  WITH  OXIGENE. 

NEir  NAMUS. 

ANCIENT  names.  I 

NE/f'  NsdMES. 

ANCIENT  NAMES,  j 

NEiy  NAMES. 

ANCIENT  names; 

1 

Light. 

- 

2 

Caloric. 

Latent  the  maUcr 

cf  heat. 

1 

1 

A 

3 

Oxigene. 

Bafi  of  vital  air. 

Oxigenous  gas. 

N.  B.  It  appears  that  light 
allifts  to  change  it  into 
the  Hate  of  gas. 

Defblogijilcated  airy  or  vi- 
tal air. 

. 

♦ 

^ Hydiogei  e 

Uafi  of  injiammable  gas. 

Hydrogenous  gas. 

InfiammahU 

Water. 

Wtuer. 

5 

-Azote^ortheNitricradical 

Baft  of  fblogijiicuted  air, 
or  of  the  atmofpberical 
mofet. 

/ 

Azotic  gas. 

PhlogiJlicateJ air,  or  atmo- 
fpherical  mephitis. 

Bale  of  nitrous  gas. 

Nitric  acid. 

And  "with  excefs  of  axote. 
Nitrous  acid. 

bafe  of  nitrous  gas. 
Colourlefs  nitrous  acid. 

Fuming  nitrous  acid. 

6; 

Carbone,  or  the  Carbonic 
radical. 

i 

Pure  charcoal. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Fixedair,ox  cretaceous  ao: 

: 

■ 

Sulphuric  acid. 

f^itriolic  acid. 

7 

Sulphur,  or  the  Sulphuric 
radical. 

And  viith  lefs  oxigene, 
Sulphureous  acid. 

Sulphureous  acid. 

Phofphorus,  or  the  Phof- 
phoric  radical. 

Phofphoric  acid. 

And  Hvith  lefs  oxigene, 
Phofphorous  acid. 

Phofphoric  acid. 

Fuming,  or  volatile  pH 
phoric  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Marine  acid. 

c/D 

uq 

c/2 

< 

23 

D U3 

Muriatic  radical. 

1 

And  voith  excefs  of  oxigene, 
Oxigenated  muriatic  acid. 

Dephlogifiicaied  marine  as 

Boracic  radical. 

Boracic  acid. 

Sedative  fait. 

tiuoric  radical. 

Fluoric  acid. 

Acid  of  Jpar. 

1 (I* 

Succinx  radical. 

\ 

Succinic  acid. 

V olatile  fait  of  amber. 

3< 

Acetic  radical. 

- 

Acetous  acid. 

Dif  tiled  vinegar. 

And  nuith  more  oxigene, 
.“Acetic  acid. 

Radical  vinegar. 

4 

Tartaric  radical. 

Tartareous  acid. 

5 

Pyro-tartaric  radical. 

' 1 
1 

jPyro*taitareous  acid. 

1 

Empyreumatic  tartareous: 
cid,  or  fpirit  of  tartar. . 

6 

Oxalic  radical. 

Oxalic  acid. 

Saccharine  acid. 

7 

Gallic  radical. 

Gallic  acid. 

Afringent  principle. 

& 

Citric  radical. 

1 

1 

Citric  acid. 

Lemon-juice. 

9 

Malic  radical 

Malic  acid. 

Acid  of  apples. 

0 

Benzoic  radical. 

1 

! 

Benzoic  acid. 

Flovjers  of  benxoin. 

I 

Pyro-lignic  radical. 

Pyro-ligneous  acid. 

Spirit  of  lox. 

z 

Pyro-raucic  radical. 

Pyro-mucous  acid. 

Spirit  of  honey,  of  fug;,; 
&c. 
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JV. 

GAZEOUS  OXIGENATED. 


V. 

OXIGENATED  WITH  BASES. 

1 VI. 

COMBINED  WITHOUT  BEING  CON- 
VERTED INTO  THE  ACID  STATE. 

Nhn'  NAMES. 

1 ANCIENT  NAMES. 

NEW  NAMES. 

ANCIENT  NAMES. 

NEW  NAMES. 

^ ANCIENT  NAMES. 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

I 

1 

J 

- 

1 

Nitrous  gas. 
Nitrous  acid  gas. 

Nitrate  of  pot-.ilh. 
Nitrate  of  I'oda,  dec. 

Nitrate  of  pot-afh. 

Comt7f*n  Hitke, 

Cubic  rAtre, 

\ 

\ 

Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Fixed  air,  mephitic  air. 

f of  lime. 

^Carbonate  < of  pot-afh,  See. 
C of  iron. 

Chalk. 

Aerate  alkalis. 
Rtijl  of  iron. 

Carbure  of  iron. 

Plumbago, 

Sulphureous  acid  gas. 

Sulpbureom  acid  gas. 

r ct  pot-afh. 

. I of  IbJa. 

Sulphate 

1 ot  alumine. 

1 ol  barytes. 
L°f  iron,  Sec. 

■Sulphite  of  pot-aih.  Sec. 

yttriolated  tartar. 

Glauber's  fait. 

Selenite. 

Ahem. 

Ponderous  fpar. 

1‘^Hriol  oj  iron. 

Stahl’s  falfhureous  felt.  j 

f of  iron. 

Sulphui  e.^  of  antimony. 

(_of  lead.  &c. 

Sul  phu  rated  h ydrogenous  gas 
Sulphure  of  pot-alh.  ) 
Sulphure  ol  foda,  &c.  J 
Alkaline  fulphures  contain 
ing  metals. 

Alkaline  fulphures  contain- 
ing ciiarco.il. 

Faclitious  pyrites  of  iron. 
Antimony. 

Hepatic  gas. 

Alkaline  liuers  of  fulphur. 
Metallic  litver  of  fulphur. 

Liver  of  fulphur  containing 
charcoal. 

1 of  foda. 
Phofphate  ^ 

[_  of  lime,  Sec. 
Phofphate  fuper-faturated 
j with  foda 

Phofphite  of  pot-afh.  Sec. 

Phofpboric  fall  'luith  hajeof 
nutrum.  \ 

Karlb  oJ  bones.  j 

llaupl's  pearly  fait.  \ 

[gas. 

i'hofphiirized  hydrogenouf 
Pholpliure  of  iron 

Phofpboric  gas. 
Siderite. 

Muriatic  acid  gas. 

Oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
gas. 

Marine  acid  gas. 

Dephhgijlicated  marine 
acid  gas. 

1 1 of  pot-alh. 

Muriate  j fpda. 

j of  lime.  Sec. 

h of  ammoniac. 
Oxigenated  muriate  of  foda, 
1 Sec. 

Febrifuge  fait  of  Sytuius. 
Sea-Jalt. 

Calcareous  fea-falt. 

Sul  ammoniac. 

\ 

•Borate  fuper-faturated  with 
1 foda,  cr  borax. 

Borate  of  foda,&c.  the  foda 
j faturated  nvith  acid. 

Common  borax, 

1 

\ 

fluoric  acid  Has. 

Sparry  acid  gas. 

Fluate  of  lime.  Sec. 

Fluor  fpath. 

Succinate  of  foda.  &c. 

fofpotafh. 

1 ol  ibda. 

Acetite  ^ . 

1 1 ol  amrftoniac. 

j 1 of  lead. 

1 l,of  copper. 

Acetate  of  foda,  &c. 

Terra  foliata  lartari. 
Mineral foliated  earth. 
Calcareous  acetous  fait. 
.Miudererus’s  fpirit. 

''  Ugar  of  lead. 
Verdegrife. 

Acidulous  tartritc  ol  pot-alh. 
Eartriteof  pot-alh. 

Tartritc  of  foda,  &c. 

Cream  of  tartar. 
Vegetable  fait. 
Sail  of  Seignette. 

— 

Pyro-tactriicm  lime. 
Pyro-tartrile  of  iron.  Sec. 

Acidulous  oxalate  of  pot-alh. 
O.xalate  of  lime. 

of  foda,  Sec. 

Salt  of  forrel. 



1 of  foda. 

Gallatc  < of  magnefia. 
( of  iron. 

Citrate  ol  pot-alh. 
Citrate  of  lead,  Sec. 

FJiateJ  earth  •tvith  lemon' 
juice. 

Malatc  of  lime,  Sec. 

— 

— 

Aluminous  benzoate. 
Benzoate  of  non,  &c. 



Pyro-iignite  of  lime. 
Pyro-ligniteof  zinc. 

' 

Pyro-mucite  of  magnefia. 
.^mmoniacal  pyro-mucite, 
&c. 

to 

1 1 
12 

13 


'4 

'5 

16 

<7 

iS 

'9 

lO 

21 
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CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATUR 


' — r 

I. 

SUBSTANCES  NOT  DECOMPOSED. 

II. 

CONVERTED  INTO  THE  STATE  OF 
GAS  BY  CALORIC. 

in. 

COMBINED  WITH  OXIGENE. 

~n. 

h’ElV  NAMES. 

ANCIENT  NAMES. 

NEJV  NAMES. 

ancient  names. 

NEir  NAMES. 

ANCIENT  NAMEEl 

»3 

Camphoric  radical. 

Camphoric  acid 

24 

S; 

Laftic  radical. 

Laflic  acid. 

Acid  of  milk. 

1 

Saccho-UdtiC  r.idical 

Saccho-ladlic  acid. 

Acid  of  the  /ugar  of  mil 

t6 

(j 

Formic  radical. 

,1‘crmic  acid. 

Acid  of  ants. 

i? 

Pruflic  radical. 
' 

Pruflic  acid. 

Coionrivg  maittr  of  Pn/^ 
hlue. 

£S 

Sebacic  radical. 

Sebacic  acid. 

Add  of  fat. 

49 

c 

Lithic  radical. 

Lithic  ac.d. 

/ic\d  of  tbf font  of  the  blu 

30 

L Bombic  radical. 

Bombic  acid. 

Acid offlk  •worms. 

3' 

Arfenic. 

Rrgu/as  »f  arfcJtic. 

Oxide  of  arfenic. 

And  ivith  more  oxigene, 
Arfenic  aci.l. 

IVhite  arfenic,  or  caLr 
arfenic. 

Arfenical  acid. 

3^ 

Molybdena, 

Oxide  of  molybdena. 
Molybdic  acid. 

Calx  of  molybdena . 

33 

Tungftein. 

Oxide  of  tungllein. 
Tungftic  acid. 

Yelloiu  calx  of  turfeinr, 
tung Jlein. 

34 

Manganefe. 

Rtgulus  of  manganefe. 

Black  1 ■""" 

Vitreous  j 

Manganefe. 

35 

Nickel. 

Oxide  of  nickel. 

Calx  of  n ickel 0 

36 

Cobalt. 

Regains  of  ciball. 

iGrey  oxide  cfcobalt.' 
Ivitreous  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Calx  of  cobalt. 

37 

C/5 

a 

Bifmuth. 

'YeUmv  1 •’i'"- 

isr.  1 muln. 

1 Vitreous  J 

Magijlery  of  bifmuth. 
Tetlonv  calx  oj  bifmuth. 
Glafs  of  bifmuth. 

3* 

fz 

< 

Vi 

X 

Antimony. 

Regului  of  antimony. 

I f by  the  nitrous 

jVVhiteoxideJ  acid, 
ofanlimony]  by  the  muri- 
L atic  acid. 

While  fublimaled  oxide  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony. 
Powder  of  aigarotb, 
Flowers  or  [now  of  ar.t 

I 

/ 1 

t 

' antimony. 

Vitreous  oxide  of  antimony. 

mony, 

GInfs  of  reguius  of  anttm- 

3.9 

U- 

eJ 

Zinc. 

. 

Oxide  of  zink. 

Sublimated  oxide  of  zink. 

Calk  ofsoinc... 

Flowers  of  xinc.  Pompf. 
lix.  &-C.  ■ 

4< 

< 

Iron. 

Black  oxide  of  iron. 
|Red  oxide  of  iron. 

Ethiops  of  iron. 
Aftringent  fajfyon  of  Mat 

4' 

Ui 

Tin. 

i 

Wliite  oxide  of  tin. 

Calx  of  tin. 

45 

Lead. 

White  oxide  of  lead. 
Yellow  cxidc  of  lead. 
Red  oxide  of  lead. 
Vitreous  oxide  of  lead. 

Cetujfe,  or  white  lead. 
Majjicot. 

Minium. 

hitharge. 

43 

Copper. 

i 

1 

■ 

Red  oxide  of  copper. 
Green  oxide  of  copper. 

B'nr  oxide  of  copper. 

Bt  own  calx  ef  copf  er. 
Green  calx  of  copper, 
verdegrifr. 

Mountain  blue. 

44 

Mercury. 

Blackifli  I 

Yellow  > Mercurial  oxide 

Red  - J 

Eibiops  per  fe. 
‘Turbith  mineral. 
Prec’pilale  per  fe. 

45 

hilver. 

Oxide  of  filver. 

Catx  ofjilvt  r. 

4'- 

I'latira. 

Oxide  of  platina. 

Calx  of  platina. 

47 

Uo.d. 

Oxide  of  gold. 

Calx. of  gold,  ' 

4* 

-/,• 

Silex. 

Vitrifable  earths,  quartx., 
&c. 

- 

1 

! 

49 

p. 

ai  i 

Alumine, 

Argillaceous  earth,  01 
earth  if  alum. 

1 

j 

5c 

ui 

Barytes. 

Barytes,  ponderous  earth. 

5' 

Lime. 

Calcare  us  earth 

5^ 

. Magnelia. 

5- 

ua 

' Pot-alli. 

T rgetable  fxed  alkali, 
fait  o f tat  tar,  £sf  c. 

1 

54 

6.1 

Soda. 

Minerul  alkali.  Marini 
alkali.  Natrum. 

55 

Ammoniac. 

Fluor,  or  caujlic  volatile 
alkali. 

.■\mmoniacai  gas. 

Alkaline  gas,  j 

sj 


1 I\  D i-J  sit 

IV. 

GAZEOUS  OXIGENATED. 

V. 

OXIGENATED  WITH  BASES. 

VI. 

COMBINED  WITHOUT  BEING  CON- 
VERTED INTO  THE  ACID  STATE. 

-A 

r- 

NAMES. 

ancient  names. 

NEW  NAMES. 

ANCIENT  NAMES. 

NEW  NAMES. 

ANCIENT  NAMES. 

Camphorate  offoda,  &c. 

1 

Ladlaie  of  lime,  &c. 

1 

Saccholaie  of  iron,  &c. 

z 

Ammoniacal  formiate,  &c. 

Spirit  oJ  magnanimity. 

2 

- \ 

\ 

Prufliate  ot  pot-alh,  &c. 
Prufliate  of  iron,  &c. 

Pbl<  gijiicuted  alkali,  or 
P ruffian  alkali. 

PruJJian  blue. 

2 

- 

ISebatc  of  lime,  &c. 

>> 

jl.ithiate  of  foda,  &c. 

• 

1 

— 

!p,omhiate  of  iron,  &c. 

- 

? 

OXIDES  WITH  DIFFERENT  BASES.* 

1 

, 

Yellow  > fulphurated 
Red  J oxide  of  arfenic. 
Arfenieal  oxide  of  pot-alh. 

Orphntnt . 
Realgar. 

Liver  cf  arfrnie. 

I.Arfeniate  of  pot-alh,  &c. 
Arfeniate  of  copper,  &c. 

Mac^Uet  's  afenical  neutral 
fait . 

Alloy  of  arfenic  and  tin. 

Arfenicated  tin. 

Sulphut  of  molybden. 

Molybde/ia. 

Molybdate. 

Alloy,  See. 

: 

Calcareous  tiingftate. 

‘Tungjlen  of  the  Stvedes. 

-Alloy,  &c. 

3 

* 

Alloy  of  manganefe  and 
iron. 

3 

Alloy  of  nickel,  &c. 

3 

Alkaline  cobaltic  oxides. 

Precifatate  oj'  cobalt  rt- 
dijfolved  by  alkalis. 

Alloy,  See. 

3 

Salphurated  oxide  of  bif- 
muth. 

Bifmuth  precipitated  by 
liver  of fuipbur . 

1 

Alloy,  &c. 

' 

1 fitlphurated 
1 oxide  of  anti- 

vSj 

Aikaimc  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. 

Gra^calx  of  antimony. 
Kermes  mineral. 

Golden  fuipbur  of  antim. 
Glafs  and  liverof antimony 

Alloy,  See. 

3 

Sulphurated  oxide  of  zinc. 

Precipitate  of  xinc  by  li- 
ver of  futphur. 

- 

Alloy,  &c. 

3 

Sulphurated  oxide  of  iron. 

Alloy,  Sec. 

Yellow  fulph.  oxide  of  tin 

Aurum  mufvum. 

Alloy,  Sec. 

Sulphurated  oxide  of  lead. 

• 

• 

■Alloy,  &c. 

■1 

Ammoniacaloxide  of  cop- 
per. 

> 

Alloy,  See. 

■1 

Black  ) fulphurated  oxide 
Red  y of  mercury. 

Ethiops  nuneial. 
Cinnabar. 

.Alloy,  or  amalgam  of,  &c. 

■1 

Sulphurated  oxideoffdver 

.Alloy,  Sec.  ' 

A 

Alloy  of  platina  and  gold. 

■1 

Alloy.  &c. 

A 

- 

\ 

A 

— 

A 

1 

- 

f 

r 

15 

1 

1 

h 

• As  the  fiiblVatices  placed  in  the  inler.or  part  of  this  column  cannot  be  changed  into  the  ftate  ol  gas,  as  well  as  many  of  thofe  fituated  above  them  j we  have 
changed  the  title  of  this  column,  and  by  many  of  that  which  wc  have  fublUlulcd  we  cxpicls  certain  combinations  of  metals.— Note  by  the  Authoi. 

VoL.  II.  6 F 
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CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE  TABLE  CONTINUED. 


NAMES  GIVEN  TO  SEVERAL  MORE  COMPOUND  SUBSTANCES  WHICPI  COMBINE  WITHOUT  DECOMPOSITK 


1 

1 

I 

Mucus. 

2 

Gluten. 

J 

Sugar. 

4 

Starch. 

5 

Fixed  Oil. 

6 

Volatile  oil. 

7 

.Aroma. 

8 

Refill. 

9 

Extradl. 

10 

ExtraCto.re 
matter,  lub 
extraSi  pre 
nates. 

Ancient 

Nimes. 

MueUagt, 

Glutenous 
7natter'. » 

Sacebarine 

ifiat/cr. 

Amylaceous 

matter. 

Unlluous,  or 
fat  oil. 

EJfcntial  oil.' 

Spirlrus 

reSfor. 

Refin. 

Extra&i*ve 

matter. 

•A 

£ 

II 

Refino-extiaftive 
matter,  -when  tbe 
refin  predomi- 
nates. 

12 

Fecula. 

Alcohol,  or  Spirit 
of  wine. 

14 

C of  pot-a(h. 

Alcohol 

; 01  Icamrnony. 
l_of  myrrh,  &^c. 

15 

Nitrous  alcohol. 
G.illic  alcohol. 
Muriatic  alcohol. 

16 

Sulphuric  ether. 
Muriatic  ether. 
Acetic  e tiler,  &c. 

17 

Alkaline  foaps. 
Earthy  foaps. 

Acid  foaps. 

Metallic  foaps. 
Saponul.  of  turp.  Src. 

Fecula, 

Alkaline  tinSure. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of 

Frobenius's  ether. 

Alkaline  foaps. 

•Ancieni 

Names, 

Spirit  of  uuine. 

^ of  guaiacum. 
FinSiureA  of fcammony. 

L of  myrrh,  iS c. 

nitre. 

Em&ure  of  galls. 
1 >ulcifed  marine 
acid. 

Marine  ether. 
Acetous  ether,  t^c. 

Earthy  foaps,  6fc. 
Combinations  of  the  vet 
tile  oils  xoith  differ^ 
bafes. 

Expltinallon  of  Plate  72. 

Fig.  I.  Reprefents  a crucible  or  pot,  v/hich  may  be  made 
cither  of  earth,  black  lead,  forged  iron,  or  platina. 

Fig.  2.  Is  the  reprefentation  of  a cucurbit  or  matrafs, 
which  is  a veflel  generally  formed  of  glafs,  earth,  or  metal. 

Fig.  5.  Reprefents  a retort,  which  is  a velTel  of  earthenware, 
glals,  or  metal,  with  a neck  bended  on  one  fide.  Some  retorts 
have  another  neck  or  opening  on  the  upper  part,  through  which 
they  may  be  charged,  and  the  opening  may  be  afteiAvards  clofed 
with  a ftopper.  Thefe  are  called  tubulated  retorts. 

Fig.  4.  Is  the  reprefentation  of  a receiver,  which  is  a veflel 
ufually  made  of  glafs,  of  a fpherical  form,  with  a ftraight  neck, 
into  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  commonly  inferted. 

Fig.  5 . Reprefents  an  alembic,  ufed  for  the  dillillation  of  to- 
latile  fubftances.  It  confilts  of  a body  a,  to  which  is  adapted  a 
head  B.  The  head  is  of  a conical  figure,  and  has  its  external  cir- 
cumference or  bafe  depreflTed  lower  than  its  neck  ; fo  that  the 
vapours  which  rife,  and  are  condenfed  againfl  its  fides,  run  down 
into  the  circular  channel  formed  by  its  deprclfed  part,  from 
whence  they  are  conveyed  by  the.  nofc  or  beak  c,  into  the  re- 
ceiver D. 

Fig.  6.  Is  the  drawing  of  an  alembici  commonly  made  in 
metal.  The  head  is  contained  in  a velfel  of  cold  water,  to  accele- 
rate the  condenfation  j a method  which  is  not  fo  rational  as  that 
of  cooling  the  receiver,  becaufe  the  coldnefs  of  the  head,  in 
the  former  cafe,  caufes  much  of  the  vapour  to  fall  • again  into 
the  body. 

Fig.  7.  Reprefents  the  large  ffill  ufed  in  the  diftillation  of  ar- 
dent fpirits.  Inftcad  of  ufing  a refrigeratory  or  receiver,  the. 
fpirit  is  made  to  pafs  through  a fpiral  pipe,  called  the  worm, 
which  is  immerfed  in  a tub  of  cold  water.  During  its  pallage 
it  is  condenfed,  and  comes  out  at  the  lower  extremity  e of  the. 
pipe,  in  a fluid  form.  ' 

Fig.  8.  Exhibits  the  common  fmall  furnace  for  melting,  a 
is  the  atli-hole,  where  the  air  enters,  c is  the  fire-place,  con- 
taining a covered  crucible  Handing  on  a fupjrort  of  baked  earth, 
which  refts  on  the  grate,  j)  is  the  paflage  into  e the  chimney. 
At  D is  a fliallow  crucible  called  a cujrel,  placed  in  the  current 
of  the  flame  j and  at  f is  an  earthen  or  ftone  cover,  to  be  occa- 
fionally  taken  off^  for  the  purjrofe  of  fupplying  the  fire  with 
fuel. 

Fig.  9.  Is  the  reverberatory  furnace,  a is  the  fire-place,  b 


the  dome  and' chimney,  which  is  moveable.  It  ferves  to  refleft' 
the  flames,  and  caufes  them  to  furround  the  veffel  c,  which  is  ■ 
by  that  means  more  ftrongly  heated  than  it  could  otherwife  be. 

Fig,  10.  Reprefents  a furnace  for  open  fire  formed  by  one 
pot.  The  lower  fquare  aperture  is  the  door  of  the  afli-pit,  and  . 
the  upper  one  the  door  of  the  fire-place,  which,  in  the  inten-i 
tions  this  furnace  is  defigned  for,  is  kept  fhut.  The  charcoal  is  • 
put  in  at  the  top,  and  fupplied  with  air  by  one  or  more  of  the 
lower,  apertures ; and  the  intenfity  of  the  fire  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  regulated  by  more  or  lefs  clofing  of  the  apertures.  The 
round  hole  in  the  bottom  ferves  to  infert  the  nozzle  of  a pair  of 
bellows,  which,  when  the  other  apertures  are  flopped,  converts 
it  into  a blafl-furnace. 

Fig.  ix.  Is  a wind-fm-nace,  formed  by  two  pots  applied 
mouth  to  mouth.  An  iron  chimney  compofed  of  pieces,  by 
which  its  length  may  be  regulated  fo  as  to  increafe  the  draft  at 
pleafure,  is  put  on  the  top.  The  crucible  containing  the  fubjefted 
matters,  is  placed  upon  a circular  piece  of  brick  laid  upon  the 
grate,  which  prevents-the  cold  air  from  immediately  ftriking  the 
crucible  and  endangering  the  breaking  it; , The  charcoal  is  put 
through  the  fire-place  door,  or  larger- aperture  of  the  dome,  or 
upper  pot,  which  Ihould  always  be  clofed  immediately  after  each 
fupply  of  fuel.  The  two  oppofite  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
dome  afford  the  conveniency  of  palling  an  iron  rod  through,  for 
fafely  and  commodioully  lifting  it  when  inten-fely  heated. 

Fig.  12.  Is  a fnmace-confifling  of  two.  pots,  feparated  by  an 
iron  hoop,  in  which  an  opening  or  door  is  cut.  It  ferves  for  a re- 
verberatory furnace  for  diftilling  with  retorts  of  earthen  ware  or 
coated  glafs.  The  bottom  of  the  diftilling  veflTel  relis  on  two 
bars  laid  acrofs  within  the  lower  pot.  . If  the  grate  of  this  fur- 
nace be  occafionally  changed  for  a larger,  which  may  be  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  lower  pot,  a muffle,  or  fmall  earthen  oven, 
may  be  placed  in  the  midfl  of  the  fire,  with  its  mouth  oiipofite 
the  hole  in  the  iron  hoop.  In  this  may  be  performed  all  pro- 
cefl'es  that  require  the  admiflion  of  air,  and  frequent  infpedlion,  , 
fuch  as  allays,  enamelling,  &c. 

Fig.  13,  Is  an  improved  blaft-furnace.  The  pot  which  con- 
tains the  fuel  for  this  purpofe,  has  a number  of  holes  bored  at 
fmall  diflances,  in  fpiral  lines,  all  over  it,  from  the  bottom  up 
to  Inch  an  height  as  it  is  defigned  that  the  fuel  ffiould  reach.  The 
crucible  is  placed  upon  a proper  fupport  at  the  bottom  ; and  the 
holes  are  made,  not  in  a perjiendicular  diredtion  to  it,  but  ob- 
lique, that  the  ftreams  of  air  forced  in  through  them  may  but 
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juft  touch  it : by  thi3  means  the  cmcible  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
cracked  by  the  blaft,  and  the  impelled  heat  plays  in  a kind  of 
fpiral  upon  its  furface.  The  lower  pot  receives  this  perforated 
pot  to  fuch  a depth  that  all  its  holes  hang  in  the  cavity;  which 
cavity  having  no  other  outlet  than  the  aperture  for  the  bellows, 
the  air  blown  in  through  this  aperture  necellarily  dillributes  itfelf 
through  the  perforations  of  the  inner  pot.  Both  pots  may  be  of 
the  largell  fize,  the  external  narrow  part  of  the  inner  falling  in- 
to the  wide  mouth  of  the  outer.  It  wants  no  addition  to  its 
height ; but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  more  commodious  in  re- 
gard to  the  inl'pevSIion  and  taking  out  of  the  crucible,  if  all  the 
part  above  where  the  fuel  reaches  be  fawed  away.  The  moft 
convenient  cover  for  it,  is  an  iron  plate  with  a round  hole  in  the 
middle,  and  a handle  projedling  at  one  fide  for  lifting  it.  This 
is  reprefented  at  letter  a. 

Fig.  14.  Reprefents  a blow-pipe,  which,  for  philofophical  or 
other  nice  purpofes,  is  provided  with  the  bowl,  or  enlargement, 
B,  in  which  the  vapours  of  the  breath  are  condenfed  and  detain- 
ed; and  alio  with  three  or  four  fmall  nozzles,  with  different 
apertures,  to  be  flipped  on  the  fmaller  extremity.  Thefe  are 
of  ufe  when  larger  or  fmaller  flames  are  to  be  occafionally  ufed. 

Fig.  15.  In  this  figure,  a reprefents  a wooden  vcfl'el,  or  tub; 
K,  K,  K,  is  a flielf  fixed  in  the  tub.  When  this  apparatus  is 
ufed,  the  tub  is  filled  with  water  to  fuch  an  height,  as  to  rife 
about  one  inch  above  the  upper  furface  of  the  flielf.  b,  g,  f,  are 
glafs  jars  inverted  with  their  mouths  downwards,  which  rell  upon 
the  fiielf.  If  thefe,  or  any  other  veffels  open  only  at  one  end,  be 
plunged  under  the  water,  and  inverted  after  they  are  filled,  they 
will  remain  full,  notwithflanding  their  being  raifed  out  of  the 
water,  provided  their  mouths  be  kept  immerfed;  for  in  this 
cafe  the  water  is  fullained  by  the  prdfure  of  the  atmofphere  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  It  maybe 
eafily  imagined,  that  if  the  common  air,  or  any  other  fluid  re- 
fembling  common  air  in  lightnefs  and  elafticity,  be  fufl'ered  to 
enter  thefe  veliels,  it  will  rife  to  the  upper  part,  and  the  furface 
of  the  water  will  fubfide.  If  a bottle,  a cup,  or  any  velfel  in 
that  flate  which  is  ufually  called  empty,  though  really  full  of 
air,  be  plunged  into  the  water  with  its  mouth  downwards, 
fcarcely  any  water  will  enter,  becaufe  its  entrance  is  oppofed  by 
the  elafticity  of  the  included  air;  but  if  the  vefTel  be  turned  up, 
it  immediately  fills,  and  the  air  rifes  in  one  or  more  bubbles  to  the 
furface.  Suppofe  this  operation  to  be  performed  under  one  of 
the  jars  which  are  filled  with  water:  the  air  v.fill  afeend  as  be- 
fore ; but,  inftead  of  efcaping,  it  will  be  detained  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  jar.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  we  fee  that  air  may 
be  emptied  out  of  one  vefl'el  into  another,  by  an  inverted  pour- 
ing, in  which  the  air  is  made  to  afeend  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  vefl'el,  in  which  the  experiments  are  performed,  by  the 
aftion  of  the  weightier  fluid.  When  the  receiving  veil'd  has  a 
narrow  neck,  the  air  may  be  poured  through  a glafs  funnel,  h. 

C (fig.  15.)  is  a glafs  body  or  bottle,  whofe  bottom  is  blown 
very  thin,  that  it  may  I'upport  the  heat  of  a candle,  fuddenly 
applied,  without  cracking.  In  its  neck  is  fitted,  by  grinding, 
a tube  D,  curved  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  s.  In  the 
figure,  the  body  c is  reprefented  :is  containing  a fiuid,  in  the  ad; 
of  combining  with  a lubftance  tiiat  gives  out  air,  which  palfes 
through  the  tube  into  the  jar  b,  under  whole  mouth  the  other 
extremity  of  the  tube  is  placed.  At  f,  is  a fmall  retort  of  glafs 
or  earthen  ware,  whole  neck  being  ])lunged  in  the  water,  be- 
neath the  jar  f,  is  fuppofed  to  emit  the  elafiric  Iluid,  extricated 
from  the  contents  of  the  retort,  which  is  received  in  the  jar. 

Fig.  16.  Reprefent-s  a convenient  wirc-lland  fora  gallipot,  or 
any  thing  that  is  fupj)ortcdat  a confiderable  height  within  ajar. 

Fig.  17.  Exhibits  an  a|)paratus  for  impregnating  water  with 
the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  quart  bottle  c,  is  filled  with  water, 
and  inverted  in  the  bafon  f,  which  likewife  contains  a little 
■water,  a is  a half-pint  2)hial,  into  which  broken  pieces  of- 
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marble  or  chalk  are  put;  and  upon  them  is  poured  as  much 
water,  rendered  very  acid  by  a mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  as  may 
fill  the  bottle  two-thirds.,  b is  a bladder,  whofe  neck  is  tied  fall 
round  a perforated  cork  of  a tapering  figure.  After  the  effer- 
vefcence  of  the  chalk  and  the  acid  has  begun,  the  cork  is  to  be 
thruft  into  the  neck  of  the  phial  a,  the  bladder  being  previoufly 
emptied  by  prefiTure.  Carbonic  acid  gas  will  efcape  from  the 
chalk,  and  inflate  the  bladder.  When  this  laft  is  full,'  it  mull 
be  difengaged  from  the  bottle,  and  the  bended  tube  e muft  be 
thruft  into  the  orifice  of  its  cork.  The  aperture  of  the  tube  be- 
ing then  placed  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  c,  it  is  eafy  to 
difeharge  the  aerial  contents  of  the  bladder  by  preflure  into  this 
laft.  The  ufe  of  the  bladder,  in  this  operation,  is  only  to  prevent 
any  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  bottle  a from  palfing  into  the 
bottle  c,  which  would  happen  in  the  violent  ftate  of  ebullition, 
if  the  tube  e were  to  pafs  direftly  from  the  bottle  A to  c.  The 
manipulation  is  Ampler  if  the  bladder  have  two  holes  at  its  oppofite 
ends,  the  one  containing  a cork,  conftantly  kept  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  a,  and  the  other  faftened  round  the  tube  e,  which 
then  remains  conflantly  beneath  the  mouth  of  c;  and  the  air  is 
prefl'ed  up  as  occafion  may  demand.  See  fig.  18. 

Fig.  19.  Is  a reprefentation  of  Dr.  Nooth’s  machine  for  the 
above  purpofe : it  confifts  of  three  glafs  veffels.  The  lower 
vefl'el  c contains  the  effervefeent  materials : it  has  a fmall  ori- 
fice at  n,  flopped  with  a ground  ftopper,  at  which  an  additional, 
fupply  of  either  acid,  water,  or  chalk,  may  be  occafionally 
introduced.  The  middle  velfel  b is  open  both  above  and  below. 
Its  inferior  neck  is  fitted  by  grinding  into  the  neck  H of  the 
lower  veflel.  In  the  former  is  a glals  valve,  formed  by  two 
pieces  of  tube,  and  a lens,  which  is  moveable,  between  them, 
as  reprefented  in  fig.  20.  This  valve  opens  upwards,  and  fuf- 
fers  the  air  to  pafs ; but  the  water  cannot  return  through  the 
tubes,  partly  becaufe  the  orifice  is  capillary,  and  partly  becaufe 
the  flat  lens  covers  the  hole.  The  middle  vefl'el  is  furniflied 
with  a cock  e,  to  draw  oft'  its.  contents.  The  upper  velfel  a is 
fitted,  by  grinding,  into  the  upper  neck  of  the  middle  velfel. 
Its  inferior  part  confifts  of  a tube,  that  palfes  almoft  as  low  as 
the  centre  of  the  middle  vefl'el.  Its  upper  orifice  is  clofed  by  a 
ground-llopper  F.  When  this  apparatus  is  to  be  ufed,  the  ef- 
fervefeent materials  are  put  into  the  lower  velfel ; the  middle 
velfel  filled  with  pure  water,  and  put  in  its  place ; and  the  up- 
per velfel  is  nearly  Hopped,  and  likewife  put  in  its  place.  The 
confequence  is,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  palfing  through  the 
valve  at  h,  al'cends  into  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  velfel  b, 
where,  by  elafticity,  it  re-a£ls  on  the  water,  and  forces  part  up 
the  tube  into  the  velfel  a ; part  of  the  common  air,  in  this  laft, 
being  comprefl'ed,  and  the  reft  efcaping  by  the  ftopper,  which- 
is  made  of  a conical  figure,  that  it  may  be  eafily  raifed.  As 
more  carbonic  acid  gas  is  extricated,  more  water  rifes,  till  at 
length  the  water -in  the  middle  vefl'el  falls  below  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  tube;  carbonic  acid  gas  then  pafl'es  through. the  tube  into 
the  upper  velfel,  and  expels  more  of  the  comnaon  air  by  raifing 
the  ftopper.  In  this  fituation  the  water  in  both  velfels,  being 
in  contafl  with  a body  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  becomes -llrongly 
impregnated  with  that  fluid,  after  a certain  time. 

Fig.  21.  Exhibits  an  apparatus  of  vell'els,  in  which  tEj 
difl'erent  produfts  of  bodies  may  be  conveniently  examined. 
A is  a matrafs,  which  communicates  with  the  receiver  n,  by  a 
tube  that  reaches  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  The  u])- 
per  part  of  this  receiver  communicates  in  the  lame  manner  with 
the  fecond  receiver  c,  by  a tube  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  c.  In  like  manner  c communicates  with  n,  and  from  » 
proceeds  a recurved  Lube,  which  may  be  inferled  beneath  an  in- 
verted velfel  of  water,  or  mercury. 

Fig.  22.  Exhibits  Mr.  Woulle’s  improvement  In  the  receiver 
in  diflillation.  a is  (he  retort,  b an  intermediate  veflel,  called 
au  adopter,  which  is  pccalionally  ufed.  c the  receiver,  having 
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two  necks ; one  at  b,  inrertccl  into  a bottle  which  receives  the 
produfts  whicli  are  ufually  contlenlcd  in  the  receiver ; and  the 
other,  at  e,  tranlinits  the  more  volatile  or  aeriform  products 
into  a baton  g,  containing  water;  beneath  the  lurl’acc  of  whjch 
the  extremity  of  the  neck  e is  plunged.  If  the  neck  r,  be  made 
large,  and  the  water  from  the  bafon  G fliould,  by  a rapid  con- 
denfation  in  c,  be  forced  up  the  neck,  the  fiirface  of  the  water 
in  G will  fall  to  much  as  to  leave  the  lower  oritice  of  e uncovered, 
bef  jrc  any  confidcrablc  rife  can  take  place ; but  if  F were  nar- 
rower, its  whole  capacity  would  be  rilled,  and  the  water  w»'uld  run 
' over  into  c before  the  fall  in  g would  be  fuilicient  to  um:over  the 
oririce  of  f,  and  reifore  the  equilibrium,  by  admitting  common 
-air.  ' 

Explanation  of  Plate  86, 

The  calorimeter  is  reprefented  in  perfpe61ive  at  fig.  t.  and 
•its  interior  llnuflure  is  engraved  at  rig.  2.  and  3.  the  former 
being  horizontal,  and  the  latter  a perpendicular  I'etdion.  Its 
capacity  or  cavity  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  interior,  middle, 
■ and  external  cavities.  The  interio-r  cavity  ffff,  rig.  4.  into 
which  the  fubllances  fubmitted  to  experiment  are  put,  is  com- 
pofed  of  a gating  or  cage  of  iron  wire,  fupported  by  feveral  iron 
bars ; its  opening  or  mouth  LM,  is  covered  by  the  lid  HG, 
w'hich  is  compol'ed  of  the  fame  materials.  The  middle  cavity 
h b b b,  fig.  2.  and  3.  is  intended  to  contain  the  ice  which  fur- 
rounds  the  interior  cavity,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  melted  by 
the  caloric  of  the  fubllances  employed  in  the  experiment.  The 
'ic!e  is  fupported  by  the  grate  m m at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
under  which  is  placed  the  fieve  n n.  Thefe  two  are  reprefented 
fe2Jarately  in  fig.  5.  and  6. 

In  {)roportion  as  the  icer  contained  in  the  middle  cavity  is 
melted,  by  the  caloric  difengaged  from  the  body  jdaced  in  the 
interior  cavity,  the  water  runs  through  the  grate  and  fieve,  and 
falls  through  the  conical  funnel  c c d,  fig.  3.  and  the  tube  x y, 
into  the  receiver  F,  fig.  i . This  water  may  be  retained  or  let 
out  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  the  llop-cock  Ui  The  external 
cavity  aaaa,  fig.  2.  and  3.  is  filled  with  ice,  to  prevent  any 
efTe6l  upon  the  ice  in  the  middle  cavity  from  the  heat  of  the 
llirrounding  air;  and  the  water  produced  from  it,  is  carried  off 
through  the  pipe  bT,  which  flmts  by  means  of  the  ftop-cock  r. 
The  whole  machine  is  covered  by  the  lid  FF,  fig.  7.  which  is 
made  of  tin  and  painted  with  oil  colour*  to  prevent  ruff. 

The  fubllances  to  be  operated  upon  are  placed  in  the  thin  iron 
bucket,  fig.  8.  the  cover  of  which  has  an  opening  fitted  with  a 
cork,  into  which  a fmall  thermometer  is  fixed.  When  we  ufe 
acids,  or  other  fluids  capable  of  injuring  the  metal  of  the  in- 
flruments,  they  are  contained  in  the  matrafs,  fig.  10.  which  has 
a fimilar  thermometer  in  a cork  fitted  to  its  mouth,  and  which 
Hands  in  the  interior  cavity  upon  the  fmall  cylindrical  fupport 
RS,  fig.  .10. 

Explanation  of  the  Tables  of  Chemical  Cbaraciers,  propofed  by 
Mejjrs.  Hajfenfratz  paid  Adct. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  precifely  in  what  age  chemifts  firll  began 
to  make  ufe  of  chara£lers.  Inquiries  of  this  nature  only  fliow 
with  what  views  the  ancients  formed  the  characflers  of  the  me- 
tallic fubftances.  They  perfuaded  themfelves  that  the  celellial 
bodies  had  a fenfible  influence  on  all  the  animate  and  inanimate 
fubllances  of  the  terrcllrial  globe,  and  therefore  diftinguilhed 
the  metals  into  folar  or  coloured  metals,  and  into  lunar  or 
white  metals.  The  metals  of  thefe  two  claffes  were  next  fub- 
divided  into  perfeti  metals,  fcmi-perfedl,  and  imperfedt]  the  per- 
fehlion  was  exprelfed  by  a circle,  fig.  i ; the  fcmi-pcrfeclion,  by 
a feini-circle,  fig.  2 ; and  the  imperfeilion  by  a crofs  or  dart, 
figT  3.  Thus  gold,  which  was  the  folar  metal  by  excellence,  was 
re{)refcntcd  by  a plain  circle,  fig.  4,  This  figure  was  common 
. {0  the  metals  of  the  firll  dafs,  fuch  as  copper,  fig.  5 ; iron,  fig. 


6;' and  antimony,  fig.  7 ; but  at  the  fame  time  conib!nc(t  with 
the  lign  of  inijn-rtctlion.  Silver,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
femi-i»erfcft  lunar  metal,  was  expreffed  by  a femi-circle,  fig.  2 > 
tin,  fig.  8 ; and  lead,  fig.  9,  had  allb  the  femi-circle  for  charader. 
as  bch-nging  to  the  fame  clafs;  but  were  diftinguilhed  from  (liver 
by  the  crofs  or  dart.  In  fine,  mcrcurjq  which  was  efteemed  an 
impcrfcCl  metal,  at  the  fame  time  both  folar  and  lunar,  had  the 
dlllintrlive  marks  of  thefe  two  dalles,  and  was  expreffed  by  a 
circle  lurmounted  \iy  a femi-circle,  to  which  was  added  a crols, 
fig.  10.  This  very  whimfical  method  of  charaderizing  dillerent 
bodies  was  at  length  difeontinued.  For  as  new  fubftances  were 
difeovered  new  charadlers  became  tieceflary;  and  thole  intro- 
duced a confiderable  degree  of  confufion,  as  may  be  feen  by  ex- 
amining the  charaders  employed  from  the  time  of  GeoffVoy  to 
that  of  Bergman.  The  lall  chemill  employed,  as  general 
charaders,  a triangle,  a circle,  a kind  of  crown,  and  a crols. 
The  triangular  figure  modified  different  ways,  reprefented  the 
four  elements  of  the  ancients,  and  allb  the  inflammable  fub- 
ftances, asphofphbrus  and  fulphur;  the  little  crown  fignified  the 
metallic  fubftances;  the  circle  belonged  to  the  falts,  and  with 
Ibme  modifications  allb  afforded  characters  for  the  alkalis;  in 
fine,  the  crofs  was  ufed  only  to  exprefs  the  different  acid  fub- 
ftances, fig.  n. 

Bergman  had  alfo  repreferitative  fighs  which  he  ma<le  ufe  of 
to  exprefs  the  different  fubftances,  whole  dalles  are  indicated  by 
the  charaders  that  have  been  mentioned.  It  would  teem  to  be 
neceffary  that  the  charader  for  earth  in  general,  which  is  a tri- 
angle with  its  bale  upwards,  and  interfeCled  by  an  horizontal 
line,  fhould  ferve,  with  fome  modifications,  to  exprefs  all  the 
different  kinds  of  earth.  But  Bergman  has  employed  the  tri- 
angular figure  to  reprefent  only  filice  and  alumine.  Lime,  fig. 
12;  magnefia,  fig.  13;  and  baiytes*  fig.  14,' notwithllanding 
they  have  the  properties  of  earth  in  a very  high  degree,  are 
reprefented  by  charaders  that  have  no  manner  of  analog)"  with 
that  given  to  earth  in  general.  The  crofs,  which  in  his  fyftem 
particularly  charaderiled  the  acids,  is  found  combined'  with 
the  figns  of  an  infinity  of  fubftances  which  are  very  far  from 
having  the  properties  of  acids,  fuch  as  lime*  fig.  12;  copper, 
fig.  5;  tin,  fig.  8;  lead,  fig.  9 ; fulphur,  fig.  13 ; antimony,  fig. 
7;  gum,  fig.  16;  and  mercury,  fig.  10.  He  has  not  made  any 
ufe  of  the  charader  with  which  he  reprefented  the  metals  in 
general  to  exprefs  them  in  particular.  He  gave  them  for  cha- 
rabteriftic  figns,  croffes,  circles,  and  femi-circles ; but  the  circle 
had  been  before  beftowed  upon  the  clafs  of  falts.  It  fhould 
feem  from  this  that  he  wanted  to  exprefs  fome  fuppofed  likenefs 
between  the  metals  and  the  faline  fubftances.  It  alfo  appears, 
on  jjerufing  his  tables,  as  if  there  were  an  analog}"  between 
lime  and  the  pxides ; for  when  he  wants  to  reprefent  an  oxidi- 
fied  metal,  he  always  joins  to  it  the  charader  of  lime  ! 

From  this  account  of  the  more  modern  charaders  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  too  many  incoherencics  and  abfurdities 
among  them  to  allow  them  any  longer  to  exift,  particularly  as 
they  are  not  adequate  to  the  exprelfion  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments. In  order  to  obviate  thefe  inconveniences  the  prefent 
tables  have  been  conllruded. 

The  fubftances  analyfed  by  chemifts  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  clafi'es,  into  fimplc  and  compound:  by  the  words  ftmplc 
bodies  are  to  he  underllood,  fuch  as  are  not  at  prefent  capable 
of  any  further  analyfis ; Xht  compound  bodies,  on  the  contrar)-, 
are  thofe  whole  conllituent  principles  can  be  feparated  by  art. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  ought  to  be  two  great  claffes 
of  charaders  ; the  firll  intended  to  exj)refs  the  fimple  fubftance.s, 
and  the  others  to  lignify  the  comjjound ; but  as  the  compouiul 
bodies  are  all  formed  by  the  different  combinations  of  limpla 
fubllances,  the  charaders  to  exprefs  compound  bodies  Ihordd 
be  made  by  the  jundion  of  the  different  charaders  of  fimple 
bodies. 
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Tiie  dircoverles  of  thj  moderns  indicate  that  the  clafs  of  the 
54  Ample  lubftances  which  are  at  prelent  known,  may  be  di- 
vided into  fix  genera:  i.  into  I'ubftances  which  appear  to  enter 
into  the  compofitions  of  the  greater  mimbcT  of  bodies  ; 2.  into 
alkaline  andterreflrialfubftancesj  5.  Into  combuftible  fubftances; 
4.  into  metallic  I'ubfianccs  ; 5.  into  acidifiable  fubllances,  which 
there  is  every  realbn  to  liippofeare  fomiedof  feveral  principles, 
and  whofe  decompofition  may  be  forefeen,  fuch  are,  for  exam- 
ple, the  bafes  of  the  vegetable  acids  j 6.  into  compound  jub- 
ilances, with  whofe  component  principles  we  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainted. Each  of  thefe  genera  is  divided  into  a number  of 
more  or  lefs  confiderable  fpecies. 

This  divifion  of  fimple  bodies  reqiures  that  each  genus  Ihould 
have  a fign  proper  to  itfelf,  and  which  may  with  fome  modifi- 
cations be  employed  to  exprefs  the  different  fpecies  of  its  genus. 
I'his  circumllance  has  been  attended  to  in  forming  the  prelent 
chemical  charabfei's. 

To  the  firll  genus  of  fimple  bodies  a right  line  is  given  ; to 
the  fccond  a triangle  j to  the  third  a femi-c-irde  j to  the  fourth  a 
circle  j to  the  fifth  a fquare  3 and  to  the  fixth  a fquare  with  its 
point  upwards. 

The  right  line,  which  Is  the  charafter  for  the  firft  genus,  can 
have  four  different  and  dilfinff  pofitions ; it  may  be  either  ver- 
tical, horizontal,  inclined  from  the  right  to  the  left,  or  from  the 
left  to  the  right.  But  by  rendering  the  line  zigzag  or  wavy, 
and  placing  it  in  the  fame  ppfitions  as  the  right  line,  eight  eba- 
rafters,  perfedtiy  dillindl  from  one  another,  may  be  obtained, 
fig.  17.  But  as  there  are  only  four  known  fpecies  of  the  lirll 
genus,  viz.  light,  caloric,  oxigene,  and  azote,  there  remain  four 
charadlers  which  future  chemills  may  employ  to  indicate  what- 
ever new  fubllances  may  be  difeovered  in  the  firll  genus  of  fim- 
ple bodies. 

The  femi-circle,  which  exprefles  the  inflammable  fubllances, 
has,  like  the  right  line,  four  perfcdlly  different  pofitions.  It 
ean  open  upwards,  or  downwards,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left, 
fig.  18;  thefe  four  pofitious  of  .the  femi-circle  afforded  cha- 
radlers  for  the  four  fpecies  of  bodies  in  the  I'econd  genus  j but  as 
the  femi-circle  can  be  doubled,  and  by  that  means  form  a cha- 
radler  fimple  enough,  which  can  be  placed  in  pofitions  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  femi-circle,  fig.  10,  it  follows  that  four  cha- 
radlers  remain,  which  can  be  ufed,  whenever  any  thing  new 
may  be  difeovered  in  the  genus  of  inflammable  fubllances. 

The  triangle,  which  has  been  employed  for  the  charadlerifllc 
fign  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  fubflanccs,  can  be  placed  only 
in  two  different  pofitions  ; it  can  have  its  vertex  either  upwards 
or  downwards ; yet  it  is  necelfarj'  to  produce  charafters  for  all 
the  earthy  fubllances  by  the  aid  of  thefe  two  pofitions  of  the 
triangle : this  has  been  elfefted  by  giving  to  the  alkalis  the  tri- 
angle with  its  point  upwards,  and  to  the  earths  the  triangle 
with  its  point  downwards,  and  by  infiribing  in  the  triangle, 
which  exprefles  each  fpecies  of  alkali  or  earth,  the  firll  letter  of 
the  Latin  name  of  that  particular  fubftance.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, Pot-alh  is  exprelfccTby  a triangle  with  its  point  upwards, 
in  the  middle  of  which  isanferibed  a Pj  in  like  manner  lime  is 
e.xprefled  by  a reveifed  triangle,  containing  within  it  a C. 

The  circular  figure,  which  has  been  chofeil  to  dillinguifh  the 
metallic,  or  the  fourth  genus,  prefents  for  its  modifications  the 
fame  difficulties  as  the  triangle.  It  is  managed  by  interting  in 
each  of  the  circles  which  reprefent  each  Ipccies  of  this  genus, 
the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  name  of  each  metalli.i;  fubltance, 
taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  reprefent  gold  by  a circle  with 
a point  at  its  center,  merely  for  the  fake  of  prclerving  the 
ancient  character  j the  Latin  initial  letters  have  been  employed 
becaufe  the  Latin  names  arc  univerfally  known. 

The  fquare,  adapted  to  the  fifth  genus,  or  that  of  the  acidi- 
fiable fubftances,  which  are  luppoled  to  be  formed  of  feveral 
principles,  whofe  decompofition  may  be  forefeen,  have  been 
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modified  in  the  fame  way;  each  fquare  contains  within'-lt  the 
initial  letter  of  the  fubftance  which  it  fliould  fignify.  '^h^;  fame 
i.s  done  for  the  fquare  with  its  angle  upwards,  ufed  to  fignify 
the  undecompounded  mixed  bodies. 

The  charatlers  of  compound  fubUnnccs  refulting  from  the 
combination  of  fimple  fubllances,  fliould  allb  refult  from  the 
union  of  tlie  chara6lers  of  thefe  fame  fimple  fubftances.  Thus 
the  firft  law  to  be  obferved  in  the  formation  of  charadlers  for 
mixed  bodies,  is  to  join  together  the  charafters  of  fimple  fub- 
ftances, two  and  two,  to  reprefent  the  compofitions  of  two 
fubftances ; three  and  thre/;,  to  reprefent  the  compofitions  of 
three  ftibftances  3 and  four  and  four,  to  reprefent  the  bodies 
relulting  from  the  union  of  four  fimple  fubftances,  See.  There- 
fore if  the  comparative  quantities  of  the  component  principles 
in  compound  bodies  were  always  the  fame,  and  if  tiw  com- 
pound bodies  always  prefented  fhemfelves  in  the  fame  ftate  and 
with  the  fame  properties,  no  other  rule  but  the  above  would  be 
necetiary  3 but  as  it  is  known  that  two  fubftances  can  have 
not  only  a degree  of  reciprocal  laturatlon,  but  alfo  form  com- 
binations in  dilferent  proportions,  in  which,  they  produce  com- 
pofitions fenfibly  dift'erent  from  thofe  formed  bv  their  union 
with  reciprocal  faturation3  as  Is  evident  from  the  union  of 
fulpbur  with  oxigene : it  therefore  follows  that,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  two  charatders  which,  joined  together,  reprclent  the 
combination  of  fuljihur  and  oxigene,  the  different  ftates  ia 
W'hich  this  combination  can  exilt  fhould  be  exprefled.  This  is 
etiefted  by  dlverfifying  the  refpc£live  pofitions  of  the  charac- 
ters which  reprefent  thefe  fubftances. 

It  is  alfo  necelVary  that  the  characlers  of  compound  bodies  be 
joined  together,  in  order  that  the  chafa6lers  of  fimple  fub- 
ftances placed  next  to  one  another  ftiould  not  be  millakeh  for 
them. 

Two  characters  joined  together  can  have  eight  different' po- 
fitions 3 viz.  tw'o  horizontal,  two  vertical,  two  oblique  to  the 
right,  and  two  oblique  to  the  left.  Thus  thefe  two  charaiflers, 
fig.  20,  can  be  combined  as  in  fig.  21 3 but  the  oblique  pofi- 
tions do  not  prefent  fufficient  diftlnftion.  They  have  therefore 
been  rejefted,  and  there  only  remain  four  pofitions,  viz.  two 
horizontal  and  two  vertical  3 but  in  the  compofitions  of  thefe 
fubftances  it  matters  little  whether  one  of  them  be  placed  oh 
the  right  fide  or  on  the  left.  Thus  the  two  horizontal  jjofitions 
arc  reduced  to  one  5 and  confcquently  thefe  two  charatlcrs  can 
have  only  three  pofitions,  viz.  one  horizontal  and  two  vertical. 
The  pofition  of  the  two  charafters  upon  the  fame  horizontal 
lin.e  is  to  indicate  that  the  faturation  is  reciprocal,  and  that 
there  is  an  equality  in  the  proportions  of  the  principles  which 
compofe  the  compound  fubftance  reprefented.  The  vertical 
}X)fitions,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  fignify  that  there  does  not  exift 
a reciprocal  faturation  nor  equality  of  proiiortion  among  the 
component  principles  of  a compound  body  3 lb  th.at  the  cha- 
radler  which  is  to  be  placed  inferior  to  the  othens,  is  to  fignify 
that  the  I'ubllance  which  it  reprefents  is  in  excels  of  projjortiou 
in  coinparilbn  to  the  others.  Suppole,  for  example,  a combi- 
nation of  fulpbur  and  pot-afli,  or  what  i.s  called  fulphuret  of 
pot-afti5  it  may  happen  that  the  I’ulphur  and  the  pot-afti  ate 
in  a Hale  of  reciprocal  fatnrallon,  and  it  allb  may  happen  that 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  component  principles  of  this 
fuljfliurel  of  pot-alh  is  in  greater  proportion  than  tlie  other  j 
and  eitiicr  of  thefe  ftates  c.in  eafily  be  exprelled  according  to 
thefe  rules.  Tints  the  charaCffcr  of  pol-afti  being  as  in  fig.  55, 
and  that  of  I'ulphur  as  in  fig.  24,  the  combination  of  Inlphnr 
and  pot-afli,  in  which  there  is  a recijirocal  latnration,  can  be 
cxprclIcd  by  fig.  25  ; and  the  combination  of  ful[)hnr  and  pot- 
afli,  where  the  fulpbur  predoininalcs,  can  be  lignified  by  fig. 

•x6  5 and,  in  fine,  the  combination  of  fnlj-ihur  and  pot-nth,  in 
which  the  latter  fubfiance  is  in  fnpcrabundancc,  may  take  its 
diftingniftiing  charablcr  as  fig.  27. 
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This  mvift  be  a general  rule  for  all  the  compound  bodies,  be 
their  nature  what  it  may.  But  a little  deviation  is  neccU'ary  in 
the  following  inftances  : 

J leat,  according  to  its  degree  of  infenfenefs,  caufes  great  va- 
riation in  the  Bate  of  bodies.  In  proportion  to.  the  quantity  of 
Caloric  with  which  I'ubftances  combine,  they  areyin  a Iblid,  li- 
quid, or  aeriform  llate.  Therefore  caloric  mull  be  conhdered 
as  combined  with  different  bodies  in  three  very  diltinCt  Hates  j 
but  as  every  fubliancc  in  nature  is  at  all  times  combined  with 
more  or  Ids  caloric,  it  has  been  thought  proper  not  to  repeat 
too  frequently  the  chai'ader  of  caloric,  but  to  exclude  it  when- 
ever it  is  intended  to  fignify  a body  in  a folid  Hate,  and  only  to 
employ  it  to  reprefent  the  liquid  llate,  and  the  Hate  of  elaftic 
fluidity;  taking  care,  according  to  the  fore-mentioned  rule,  to 
put  the  lign  of  caloric  at  the  top  of  the  other  chararters.  when 
it  is  intended  to  fignify  fluidity,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  other 
charadlers  when  it  is  deligned  to  exprefs  the  elaftic  aeriform 
ftate.  Thus,  for  example,  the'charadler  of  lead  being  fig,  28, 
and  that  of  caloric  fig.  29,-  lead  in  the  ftate  of  folidity  will  be 
reprefented  by  fig.  28;  when  in  the  liquid  ftate  by  fig.  jo; 
and  when  in  the  ftate  of  elaftic  fluidky  by  fig.  j l . Thus  caloric 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  is  to  have  only  two 
politions  inltead  of  three  in  all  its  combinations.  (See  the  le- 
cond  plate.) 

Oxigene  in  its  union  with  the  acldifiable  fubftances  makes  the 
fecond  exception  fo  this  general  rule,  b’or  oxigene  combined  in 
dltferent  proportions  to  the  difterent  acldifiable  fubftances,  jiro- 
duces  compofttions  whofe  properties  are  too  remarTcable  to  fuf- 
fer  them  to  be  miftaken  or  confoftnded  with  one  another.  It 
produces,  I.  oxides  ; 2,  acids  in  which  the  acldifiable  bale  pre- 
dominates ; 3.  acids  in  which  there  is  a reciprocal  faturation ; 
4.  by  combining  again  with  an  acid  whofe  two  principles  are 
reciprocally  faturated,  it  produces  a compofition  which  is  di- 
verted of  the  charafteriftic  properties  of  acids  ; but  in  this  ftate 
the  force  of  its  retention  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  adlion  of 
a few  rays  of  light  is  fufficient  to  fet  it  at  liberty,  and  make  it 
regain  its  elaftic  ftate. 

This  laft  produftion  of  the  combinations  of  oxigene  is  well 
known  only  in  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  while  the  oxide  of 
fulphur,  the  fulphureous  acid,  and  the  fulphuric  acid,  prefent 
us  with  the  other  compofitions  which  we  have  mentioned. 
Neverthelcfs,  oxigene  in  its  combinations  with  azote  appears  to 
ofter  the  four  combinations  of  which  we  fpeak.  Nitrous  gas  or 
txide  of  azote  is  the  combination  of  oxigene  and  azote,  in  which 
the  acid  properties  are  not  at  all  developed.  The  nitrous  acid, 
which  lets  efcape  nitrous  gas,  is  the  combination  of  oxigene  and 
cf  azotic' gas,  in  which  the  acldifiable  bafe  is  in  fuperabun- 
dancc.  The  nitrous  acid,  which  is  of  a white  colour,  and  does 
not  difengage  any  nitrous  gas,  when  united  with  water,  is  a 
combination  of  oxigene  and  azote,  in  which  there  is  a reciprocal 
faturation,  and  the  fort  of  nitrous  acid  which  has  been  laid  to 
be  oxigenated  nitric  acid,  llius,  as  oxigene  combined  with  an 
acidifiable  fubftance  can  produce  in  certain  cafes  four  very 
diltinCl  compofitions,  the  chara£lcr  of  oxigene  therefore  muft 
have  four  different  pofitions.  I’liefe  four  politions  have  been 


given  it  by  placing  the  charafter  of  oxigene  at  the  top  of  the 
charadler  of  the  acidifiable  bafe,  to  indicate  the  combination 
which  is  not  acid  ; by  placing  it  at  the  middle  of  the  charafter 
of  the  acidifiable  bale,  to  indicate  the  combination  in  which 
the  acidifiable  bafe  predominates  ; at  the  bottom  of  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  acidifiable  bafe,  to  indicate  the  combination  in 
which  there  is  a reciprocal  faturation  of  the  two  principles ; 
and,  in  fine,  by  placing  it  under  the  charailer  of  the  acidifia- 
ble bafe,  and  in  detaching  it  a little,  to  ftiew  that  the  oxigene 
is  in  fuperabundance  in  the  compofition,  and  that  a very  little 
force  is  requifite  to  difengage  it.  Thus,  if  it  be  wanted  to  ex- 
prefs the  combinations  of  oxigene  and  azote,  the  charadler  of 
azote,  being  fig.  32,  that  of  oxigene,  rig.  33,  the  charafler  of  ni- 
trous gas  is  to  be  fig.  34,  that  ot  nitrous  acid  fig.  33,  that  of 
nitric  acid  fig.  36,  and  that  of  oxigenated  nitric  acid  fig.  37. 

It  is  probable  that  feveral  of  the  vegetable  acids  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  decompofe  with  fufficient  accuracy  to 
know  their  conftituent  principles,  have  the  fame  bafe,  and  owe 
their  a'cid  properties  to  the  oxigene  ; but  as  it  appears  that  the 
differences'  prefented  by  thefe  acids  depend  on  the  different  pro- 
portions of  the  acidifiable  bafe  and  oxigene,  and  that  the  pro- 
portions of  the  acidifiable  bafe  and  oxigene  vary  in  each  of  thefe 
acids,  it  follows  that  to  indicate  thefe  different  kinds  of  acids, 
means  different  from  thofe  which  have  been  already  ufed  fhould 
be  invented,  as  thofe  at  prefent  in  ufe  are  not  fufficient.  But, 
as  thefe  acids  appear  to  have  for  conftituent  principles  carbone, 
hydrogene  and  oxigene,  they  can  be  eafily  expreffed  by  uniting 
the  three  charadlers  of  thefe  three  fubftances  in  the  manner  in-  * 
dicat ed  by  their  comparative  proportions,  and  by  placing  over 
the  charadler  of  oxigene  the  Initial  letter  of  the  Latin  name  of 
the  acid.  For  example;  toexprefs’by  charaflers  the  tartarc- 
ous  and  the  oxalic  acids,  let  us  here  imagine  that  in  the  firll 
there  are  ten  parts  of  caTbonc,  five  of  hydrogene,  and  ten  of  ox^- 
igene  ; and  that  in  the  fecond  there  are  nine  parts  of  carbone, 
fix  of  hydrogene,  and  ten  of  oxigene ; it  follows  that,  according  to 
thefe  principles,  thefe  two  acids  be  written  in  the  fame  manner," 
for  in  both  cafes  the  carbone  is  in  excelfive  proportion  in  compa- 
rifon  to  the  hydrogene,  fo  that  the  tartareous  acid  would  be  re— 
prefented  as  in  fig.  38,  and  the  oxalic  acid  as  In  fig.  39.  Thus- 
it  could  not  be  indicated  that  the  hydrogene,  as  is  fuppofed,  is 
in  greater  proportion  in  the  oxalic  acid  than  in  the  tartareous 
acid,  and  that  confequently  they  muft  be  different  acids ; but 
all  equivocation  may  be  jirevented  by  writing,  after  what  has 
been  laid,  the  charadler  of  the'  tartareous  acid  as  reprefented 
fig.  40,  and  the  oxalic  acid  as  fig.  41.  This  example  is  fuffi- 
cient to  fliew,  that  although  there  may  be  found  a greater  num- 
ber of  acids,  with  bales  cx)mpofed  in  the  fame  maimer ; yet  by 
thel'e  means  can  be  expreffed  the  different  forts  ol' acids  refult- 
ing  from  the  combinations  ^ of  thefe  principles,  in  proportions 
too  fmall  to  permit  them  to  be  eafily  reprefented  according  to 
the  general  rules.  Thefe  chemical  charatlers,  by  being  properly 
multiplied  or  joined  together  as  in  fig.  42,  feem  fufficient  to 
rejirefent  all  the  combinations  at  prefent  known,  and  even  fudv 
as  may  be  expedfed  to  be  difeovered  in.  future  by  chcraicai. 
analyfis. 


CHE 

CHEMNITZ  (Martin),  a famous  Lutheran  divine,  the 
dlfciple  of  Melandthon,  was  born  at  Britzen  in  Brandenburgh, 
in  1522.  He  was  employed  in  I'evcral  important  negotiations 
ty  tnc  princes  of  the  fame  communion  ; and  died  in  1389. 
I iis  principal  work  is  the  Examcn  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
Laftn> 


CHE 

CHEMOSH.  See  Ch.\mos. 

CH  EMOSIS,  a difeafe  of  the  eye,  proceeding  from  inflame 
ination  ; wherein  the  white  of  the  eye  puts  on  a jelly-like  ap- 
pearance, and  fwclls  above  the  tranfparcnt  cornea.  It  may 
cured  by  almoft  any  mildly  allringent  eye-water,  cfpccially  if 
a very  minute  portion  of  camphor  be  added. 
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CIIENOPGDIUM,  GOOSE-FOOT,  or  Wild  Oraoh  •,  a ge- 
pus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria,  dais  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th 
order,  HoloracciC.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  and  pentago- 
nal ; no  corolla  ; one  feed  lenticular,  fuperior.  7’here  are  18 
(pedes,  13  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  The  mod  re- 
markable are  the  following  : i.  The  bonus  bcnr'icus,  or  common 
Englillt  mercury,  found  growing  naturally  in  fliady  lanes  iiv 
many  places  in  Britain.  It  has  large  triangular,  arrow-point- 
ed, entire  leaves ; upright,  thick,  ftriated  ftalks,  garniflied 
with  triangular  leaves,  and  terminated  by  clofe  fpikes  of  ape- 
talous  yellowilh-green  flowers  in  June  and  July,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  Auguft.  2.  The  fcoparia,  belviderc, 
or  annual  mock-cyprefs,  which  is  of  a beautiful  p)Tamidal 
form,  refembling  a young  c}^refs-tree.  , 3.  The  botrys,  or  oak 
of  Jerufrlem.  4.  The  ambrofoidcs,  or  oak  of  Cappadocia.  All 
thele  are  very  ealily  propagated  from  feeds  ; and  will  thrive 
bed  in  a rich  light  earth.  Mod  of  the  fpecies  have  an  aroma- 
tic fmell.  A I'pedes  which  grows  near  the  Mediterranean  is 
ufed-by  the  Egyptians  in  fallads’,  on  account  of  its  faltifh  aro- 
matic tade.  From  the  fame  plant  kelp  is  made  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  fird  fpecies,  or  Englijb  mercury,  was  formerly  ufed 
as  fpinach  ; but  is  now  difufed,  as  being  greatly  inferior  to  that 
herb.  As  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  it  is  ranked  among 
the  emollient  herbs,  but  rarely  ufed.  Goats  and  fhee))  are  not 
fond  of  this  herb  ; cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  refufe  it.  The 
hd-videre  is  a plant  much  edeemed  in  China.  It  is  about  the 
beginning  'of  April  that  the  belvidere  fprings  up.  Its  fuckers 
or  ihoots  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  in  fhape  of 
a child’s  fld  half  dint ; after  which  it  extends  itfelf,  and  fends 
forth  a number  of  branches  loaded  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
flax;  and  as  it  grows,  its  branches  arrange  themfelves  naturally 
in  the  form  of  a beautiful  pyramid;  its  leaves  arc  juicy,  have  a 
very  agreeable  tade,  and  may  be  eaten  as  a fallad  with  vinegar. 
'\i\’’hcn  pi'epared  like  other  leguminous  plants,  and  baked  with 
meat,  it  has  an  agreeable  and  pleafing  flavour : and  when  its 
leaves  become  hard  and  unfit  for  the  tabic,  nourilhment  is  then 
found  in  its  root,  which  ferves  as  a rcfource  in  times  of  famine 
and  fcarcity.  The  Chinefe  Herbal  cites  the  example  of  four 
mountaineers,  who  having  lived  on  nothing  but  the  leaves, 
roots,  and  dalks,  of  the  belvidere,  with  which  their  country 
jtbouruled,  had  neverthelefs  enjoyed  perfect  health,  to  a very 
great  age.. 

CHEl’ELIO,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Panama  and  province 
of  Darien,  in  South  America,  fituated  about  three  leagues  from 
the  city  of  Panama,  which  it  fupplies  with  provifions.  W. 
long.  8 1 . N.  lat.  9, 

CHEPSTOW,  a market  town  of  Momnouthlhire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  river  Wye  near  its  mouth,  in  W.  long, 
a.  40.  N.  lat.  51.  40. 

CHEQ,  or  Cherif,  the  prince  of  Mecca,  who  is,  as  it 
were,  high  pried  of  the  law,  and  fovereign  pontitf  of  all  the  Ma- 
hometans of  whatever  fc£l  or  country  they  may  be.  Sec  Cxliph. 
'J'hc  grand  figmor,  fophis,  moguls,  khans  of  Tartary,  &c. 
find  him  yearly  prefents,  efpecially  tapedry  to  cover  Maho- 
met's tomb  withal,  together  with  a fumptuous  tent  for  himfclf, 
and  vad  luras  of  money  to  provide  few  all  the  pilgrims  during 
the  1 7 days  of  their  devotionl 

CHEICVSCO,  a drong  and  confidcrable  town  of  Italy,  Ii> 
Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a territory  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a drong  citadel  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  where  he 
retired  in  1706,  during  the  fiege  of  Turin.  It  is  feated  at  the 
confluence  i;f  the  rivers  Sturia  and  Tanaro,  upon  a moimUiiu. 
E.  long.  7.  55.  N.  lat.  44.  35. 

CHERBUilG,  a fcaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ghanncl  and  late  province  of  Normandy,  with  a harbour  and 
late  Auguitinc  abbey.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fca-fight  be- 


tween the  Engllfh  and  French  fleets  in  iripzj  when  the  lattor 
were  beat,  and  upwards  of  twenty  of  their  men  of  war  burnt 
near  Cape  la  Flogue.  The  Englhh  landed  here  in  Auguft  1758, 
and  took  the  town,  with  the  (hips  in  the  bafin,  demolillied  the 
fortifications,  and  ruined  the  other  works  which  had  been,  long 
about,  to  enlarge  the  harbour,  and  render  it  more  fafe  and  con- 
venient for  (liipping.  The  works  were  refumed,  on  a verj'ftu- 
pendous  fcale,  by  the  late  unfortunate  I.ewis  XVI.  but  their  pro- 
grdshas  been  interrupted  by  the  late  unexpe<Sled  feries  of  events 
in  France.  At  Cherburg  is  a fociety,  whofe  principal  object 
is  the  natural  hlllory  of  the  country,  with  a proper  attention 
to  navigation  and  commerce.  It  is  jo  miles  N.  W.  of  Caen. 
Lon.  I.  33.  E.  Lat.  49.  38.  N. 

CHEREiM,  among  the  Jews,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a fpecies  of 
annihilation.  See  Aknihila.'tio?».-  T'he  Hebrew  word  chc~ 
rem  fignifies  properly  to  dejiroy,  exterminate,  devote,  or  anu' 
tbematife, 

Cherem  is  likewlfe  fometimes  taken  for  that  which  is  confe- 
crated,  vowed,  or  offered  to  the  Lord,  fo  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  employed  in  common  or  profane  uf^si  No  devoted  thing 
that  a man  lhall  devote  unte  the  Lord,  of  all  that  he  hath  of 
man  and  bead,  and  of  the  field  of  his  poffieifion,  fhall  be  fold 
or  redeemed ; every  devoted  thing  is  moll:  holy  to  the  Lord  : 
none  devoted,  which  fhall  be  devoted  of  men,  fhall  be  redeem- 
ed, but  fliall  furely  be  put  to  death.  There  are  fomc  who  af- 
fert  that  the  perfons  thus  devoted  were  put  to  death ;- whereof 
Jephtha’^s^  daughter  is  a memorable  e.xample.  Judges  xi. 
29,  See. 

Cherem  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  excommunication  in  ufc 
among  the  Jews.  See  Niddui. 

CHERESOUL,  or  Cjiahezul,.  a town  of  Turkey  In  Afia, 
capital  of  CurdlllaTJ,  and  the  feat  of  a beglerbcfic.  E.  lone. 
45.  I j.  N.  lat.  36.0. 

CHERILUS,  of  Samos,  a Greek  poet,  flourifhed  479  years 
before  Chrift.  He  I'ung  the  vidtory  gained  by  the  Athenians 
over  Xerxes,  and  was  rewarded  with  a piece  of  gold  for  every 
verfe.  His  poem  had. afterwards  the  honour  of  being  rehearled 
yearly  with  the  works  of  Homer. 

CHERLERIA,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  trigynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  2 2d  order,  Caryophylhce.  The 
calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ; there  are  five  nedfaria,  bifid,  and  pe- 
tal-like ; the  anlherpE  alternately  barren  ; the  capfule  is  trilo- 
cular  and  three-valvcd. 

CHERLESQUIOR,  in  Turklfli  afl'airs,  denotes  a lieutenant- 
general  of  the  grand  fignior’s  armies. 

CHERMESj  in  zoology,,  a gtiins  of  infedls  l)elongIngto  the 
order  of  inledta  heraiptera.  See  Mate  2.  The  roltrum  is  fitu- 
ated .on  the  bread > the  feelers  are  longer  than  the  thorax;  the 
four  wings  are  defledled  ; the  thorax  is  gibbous;  and  the  feel 
are  of  the  jumping  kind.  There  arc  17  Ijiecies;  and  the  trivial 
names  are  taken  from  the  plants  which  they  frequent,,  as  the 
chermes  graminis,  or.  grafs-bug ; the  chennes  ulmi,  or  elm- 
bug,  &c.  The  chennes  ficus,  or  fig-tree  bug,  one  of  the  lar- 
gelt  of  the  genus,  is  brown  almr  e aiul  grccnifli  beneath.  ’I'he 
anfcnnjE,  likewife  brown,  are  large,  hairy,  and  one  third 
longer  than  the  thorax.  I'he  teet  are  yellowilh ; the  wings 
large,  twice  the  length  of  the  alxlomcn.  'I’hoy  arc  placed  fo  as 
to  form  together  an  acute  roof.  The  membrane  of  which  they 
conliltis  thin  and  very  iranfparent ; but  they  have  brown  veins, 
ftrongly  markal,  efpecially  towards  the  extremity.  The  rof- 
trum  of  this  chermes  is  black,  and  takes  Its  rife  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  thtwax,  between  the  firft  and  fecond  pair  of  feet; 
It  is  an  iniedt  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers  upon  the  fig- 
tree.  The  larva  has  fix  feet.  It  is  like  the  infedt,  when  pro- 
vided with  •Cvings.  Its  form  is  oblong,  and  its  motion  ilov.-. 
Tlac  diryfalis  diflers  front  it  by  two  Hal  buds  that  ipring  frwTi> 
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Mie  thorax  aivi  inclofc  the  wngs,  afterwards  fcren  in  the  perfeft 
inlcet.  Thd'e  diryfulkls  arc  frequently  met  with  on  plants ; 
and  the  two  plates  of  their  thorax  give  them  a broad  uncouth 
appearance,  and  a hea%y  look.  When  the  little  chrj'falids  are 
goin<f  to  be  metamorphofed,  they  remain  motionlefs  under 
fome  leaves  which  they  fix  thcmfclves  upon.  Their  fkin  then 
divides  upon  the  head  and  thorax,  and  the  perfetl  infe6t  comes 
forth  with  his  wing.'',  leaving  the  fpoil  of  his  chrj'falis  open  and 
rent  anteriorly  upon  the  leaf.  Thefe  kind  of  Houghs  are  often 
found  beneath  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree.  The  perfeft  infeft  is 
•furnilhed  with  four  wings,  large  in  proportion  to  its  body, 
veined,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  a roof ; and  with  them  it 
flies.  It  has,  nuireover,  the  faculty  of  leaping  pretty  brifkly, 
by  means  of  its  hinder-legs,  which  play  like  a fpring.  When 
it  is  attempted  to  catch  the  chermes,  it  makes  its  afeape  rather 
by  leaping  than  Hying.  Some  of  thofeinf?<5fs  have  a manoeuvre 
worthy  of  notice.  Several  fpeciesare  provided  at  the  extremity 
of  their  body  with  a fmall  Hiarp-pointed  implement,  but  which 
lies  concealed,  and  that  they  draw  out  in  order  to  depofit  their 
eggs,  by  making  a punfture  id  the  plant  that  fuits  them.  By 
this  method  the  rir-tree  chertnes  produces  that  enormous  fcaly 
protul'crance  that  is  to  be  found  at  the  fummit  of  the  branches 
of  that  tree,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  extravafation  of  the 
juices  occafioned  bv  the  punftures.  The  young  larvae  H'.elter 
themfelves  in  cells  contained  in  the  tumour.  The  white  down, 
under  which  the  larva-  of  the  pine-chermes  is  found,  fccms  to 
be  produced  much  in  the  fame  manner.  That  of  the  box-tree 
chermes  produces  no  tubercula  like  thole ; but  its  punftures 
make  the  leaves  of  that  tree  bend  and  grow  hollow  in  the  fhape 
of  a cap,  which,  by  the  union  of  thole  inflefted  IcaveSi,  produces 
fit  the  extremity  of  the  branches  a kind  of  knobs,  in  which  the 
larvae  of  that  infeft  find  Ihel ter.  The 'box-chermes,  as  well  as 
tome  others,  has  yet  another  peculiarity,  which  is,,  that  the 
larva  and  its  chrylidis  ejeft  at  the  anus  a white  fweet-tafted 
matter,  that  foftens  under  the  touch,  and  is  not  unlike  manna. 
This  fubftance  is  found  in  fmall  white  grains  within  the  balls 
formed  by  the  box-leaves,  and  a ftring  of  the  fame  matter  is 
often  lean  depending  from  the  anus  of  the  infeft, 

Chermes  M'mcral.  Sea  Kermes,^ 

CHERRY-isi-.^n'd,  an  ifland  in  the  northern  ocean,  lying 
between  Norway  and  Greenland,  in  E.  long.  20.  5.  N.  lat. 

7j-  o- 

Cherry-T’ccc,  in  botany.  SeePnuxrjs. 

CHKRSO,  an  iHand  in  the  gulph  of  ^Ynlce,  with  a town 
of  the  -fame  name  near  Croatia,  belonging  to  the  Venetians. 
The  air  is  good,  but  the  foil  ftony  5 however,  it  abounds  in 
wine,  cattle,  oil,  and  excellent  honey,  E.  long.  15.  N, 
lat.  45.  8. 

CHERSON’ESUS,  among  modem  geographers,  the  fame 
with  a peninfula.;  or  a continent  almoft  encompalfed  round 
with  the  fca,  only  joining  to  the  main  land  by  a narrow  neck 
or  ifthraus.  The  word  is  Greek,  yt^aroi-na^  •,  of  land, 

and  \Jland-,  which  fignifies  the  fame.  In  ancient  geo- 
graphy, it  was  apjrlicd  to  feveral  peninfulas  ; as  the  Cherfo- 
nefus  Aurea,  Cimbrica,  Taurica,  and  Thracia,  now  thought 
to  be  Malacca,  f -uland,  Crim  Tartary,  and  Romania. 

CHERT,  pKTRpsii-E.x,  Lapis  Cornens,  the  Hmnjlcin  oi  the 
Germans ; a fpecies  of  Rone  clafled  by  Cronftedt  among  the 
filiceous  earths.  It  ia  of  a coarfer  texture  than  the  common 
flint,  as  well  as  fofter ; for  which  rcafon  it  is  not  capable  of 
fuch  a fine  {xdiHi.  It  is  femitranfparcnt  at  the  edges,  or  when 
broken  into  very  thin  pieces.  »It  is  found  of  dift'erent  colours, 
white,  whitiHi-ycllow,  flefh  coloured,  and  grccniHi.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  J>irwan,  it  runs  in  veins  through  rocks,  fiom 
whence  its  name  is  derived ; its  fpccific  gravity  being  from 
2590  to  2700.  In  t|ie  'fire  it  whitens  and  derrcjiitatcs  like 
6icx,  but  is  generHlly  tiMible  jpur  fe.  Mineral  alkitli  Joes  not 
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totally  dififolve  it  In  the  diy  way,  but  borax  and  microcofmic 
fait  do  fo  w'ithout  effervefcencc.  Its  appearance  is  duller  and 
lefs  tranfparent  than  common  flint.  The  rcddiHi  petrofilex, 
ufed  in  the  count  de  Lauragais’s  porcelain  manufaftory,  and 
there  called  feld  Jpat,  contained  72  per  cent,  of  filex,  22  of 
argill,  and  6 of  calcareous  earth,  Cronftedt  obferves  that  there 
are  not  as  yet  any  certain  charafters  known  by  which  the 
cherts  and  jafpers  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  one  another, 
though  they  can  eafily  be  fo  by  fight  j the  cherts  appearing  of 
a fine  fparlding  texture  when  broken ; but  the  jafper  being 
grained,  dull,  and  opaque,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a dry 
clay. 

CHERTSEY,  a town  of  Surry,  with  a market  on  Wed- 
nefday.  It  is  feated  near  the  Thames,  over  which  is  a hand- 
fome  ftone  bridge  of  feven  arches,  built-in  1785.  It  is  feven 
miles  W.  of  Kingfton,  and  20  W,  by  S.  of  London,  Lon.  o. 
20.  W.  Lat.  ^i,  25.  N. 

CHERUR  (plural,  Cherubim)  j a celeftlal  fpirit,  which 
in  the  hierarchy  is  placed  next  to  the  feraphim.  See  Hierar- 
chy. The  figure  of  the  chsmbim  was  not  always  uniform, 
fince  they  ate  differently  delcribed  in  the  fhapes  of  men,  eagles, 
oxen,  lions,  and  in  a compofition  of  all  thafe  figures  put  toge- 
ther. JMofes  likewife  calls  thofe  fymbolical  or  hieroglyphical 
reprefentatlons,  which  were  embroidered  011  the  veils  of  the 
tabernacle,  cherubim  of  coftly  work.  Such  were  the  fymboUcai 
figures  which  the  Egj'ptians  placed  at  the  gates  of  their  tem- 
jHes,  and  images  of  the  generality  of  their  gods,  which  were 
communly  nothing  but  ftatues  compofed  of  men  and  animals. 

CHERVIL,  in  Ixftahy.  See  Ciijekophyllum. 

CHESAPEAK,  in  America,  one  of  the  largeft  bays  in  the 
known  world.  Its  entrance  is  between  Cape  Charles  and 
Cape  Henry  in  Virginia,  12  miles  wide  j and  it  extends  270 
miles  to  the  northward,  dividing  Virginia  and  Mar)'land, 
Through  this  extent  it  is  from  7 to  18  miles  broad,  and  gene- 
rally about  9 fathoms  deep ; affording  many  commodious  har- 
bours, and  a fafe  and  eafy  navigation..  It  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Sufquehannah,  Patomak,  Rappahannock,  York,  and 
James  rivers,  which  are  all  large  and  navigable, 

CHESELDEN  (William),  an  eminent  anatomift  and  fur- 
geon,  was  born  at  Burrow  on  the  Hill,  in  the  countj^  of  I.k;I- 
cefter,  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Rut- 
land, whofe  arms  and  pedigree  are  in  Wright’s  “ Hiftory  of 
Rutland.”  He  received  the  mdiments  of  his  profelfional  fklll 
at  Leicefter  ; and  married  Deborah  Knight,  a citizen’s  daugh- 
ter, by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  In  1713  he  publiftied  his 
Anatomy  of  the  Human'  Body,  in  one  volume  8vo  3 and  in 
1723,  A Treatife  on  the  High  Operation  for  the  Stone.  He 
was  one  of  the  earlieft  of  his  profeffion  who  contributed  by  his 
writings  to  raile  it  to  its  prefent  eminence.  In  the  beginning 
of  1736,  he  was  honourably  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pope  ; as  “ the 
moft  noted  and  molt  dcfcr\dng  man  in  the  whole  profelfion  of 
chirurgery.”  He  apprars  indeed  to  have  been  on  terms  of  the 
moft  intimate  friendfhip  with  Mr,  Pope,  who  frequently,  in 
his  Letters  to  Mr.  Richurdfon,  talks  of  dining  with  Mr.  Che- 
felden,  who  then  lived  in  or  near  Queen  Square,  In  February 
1737,  Mr.  Chefclden  was  appointed  furgeon  to  Chelfea  hofpi- 
tal.  He  died  at  Bath,  April  11,  1752,  of  a diforder  ariling 
from  drinking  ale  after  eating  hot  buns.  Finding  hiinfelt  un- 
eafy,  he  lent  for  a ])hyfician,  who  advifed  vomiting  immedi- 
ately ; and  if  the  advice  had  been  Taken,  it  was  thought  his 
life  might  have  been  faved.  By  his  direftiun,  he  was  buried 
at  Chelfea. 

CHESHIRE,  a maritime  county  of  England,  bounded  by 
linncaHiire  on  the  nerth  ; Shropfture  and  part  of  I'lintfhire,  on 
the  fouth  ; Dcrhylhirc  and  StaflordlEire,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth- 
eaft ; and  DenhlghHiire  and  part  of  Flintlhirc  on  the  weft  and 
north-weft.  It  extends  in  len^h  about  44  nulcs,  in  breadth  25: 
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find  is  fuppofcd  to  contain  12^,000  inhabitants.  Both  the 
^ir  and  Toil  in  general  are  good.  In  many  places  of  the 
country  are  peat-mofles,  in  which  are  often  found  trunks  of 
fir-trees,  fonietimes  feveral  feet  under  ground,  that  are  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  both  for  fuel  and  candles.  Here  alfo  are  many 
lakes  and  pools  well  ftored  with  fifh ; befides  the  rivers  Merfey, 
'Weaver,  and  Dee,  which  laft  falls  into  a creek  of  the  Iridi  fea 
near  Chefter.  This  country  alfo  abounds  with  wood  : but 
what  it  is  chiefly  remarkabje  for,  is  its  cheefe.  The  principal 
towns  are,  Chelter  the  capital,  Cholrnondeley,  Namptwich, 
Src.  William  the  Conqueror  eretted  this  county  into  a palati- 
nate, or  county-palatine,  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Hugh 
Lupus,  to  whom  he  granted  the  fame  fovereign  jurifdiition  in 
it  that  he  himfelf  had  in  the  reft  of  the  ifland.  By  virtue  of 
this  grant,  the  town  of  Chefter  enjoyed  fovereign  jurifdidlion 
within  its  own  precinfts ; and  that  in  lb  high  a degree,  that 
the  earls  held  parliaments,  confifting  of  their  barons  and  te- 
nants, which  were  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  the  Englifli  parlia- 
ment. But  this  exorbitant  power  of  the  palatinates  was  at  laft 
reduced  by  Henry  VIII.  j however,  all  cafes  and  crimes,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  error,  foreign-plea,  foreign -voucher,  and  high 
treafon,  are  ftill  heard  and  determined  within  the  fhlre.  The 
earls  were  anciently  fuperiors  of  the  whole  county,  and  all  the 
land-holders  were  mediately  or  immediately  their  vaflTals,  and 
under  the  like  fovereign  allegiance  to  them  as  they  were  to  the 
kings  of  England  ; but  the  earldoms  were  united  to  the  crown 
by  Edward  III.  fince  which  time,  the  eldeft  fons  of  kings  of 
England  have  alwa)'s  been  earls  of  Chefter,  as  well  as  princes 
of  Vt'^ales.  Chefliire  fends  four  members  to  parliament  5 two 
for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  capital. 

CHESNE  (Andrew  du),  ftyled  the  father  of  French  hiftory, 
was  born  in  1584.  He  wrote,  r.  A hiftory  of  the  popes.  2. 
An  hiftory  of  England,  j.  An  inquiry  into  the  antiquities  of 
the  towns  of  France.  4.  An  hiftoiy  of  the  cardinals.  5,  A 
'bibliotheca  of  the  authors  who  have  written  the  hiftory  and 
topography  of  France,  See.  He  was  crufhed  to  death  by  a 
cart,  in  going  from  Paris  to  his  countrj'-houfe  at  Verriere,  in 
J640. 

CHESNUT-tree.  See  Fagus. 

CHESS,  an  ingenious  game  performed  with  different  pieces 
of  wood,  on  a board  divided  into  64  fquares  or  houfes  ; in 
which  chance  has  fo  fmall  a fliare,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a perfon  ever  loft  a game  but  by  his  own  fault.  Each 
player  has  eight  dignified  pieces,  <yiz.  a king,  a queen,  two 
bifhops,  two  knights,  and  two  rooks,  alfo  eight  pawns  : all 
which,  for  diftindlion’s  fake,  are  of  two  different  colours,  as 
white  and  black. 

As  to  their  difpofition  on  the  board,  the  white  king  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  fourth  black  houfe  from  the  comer  of  the  board, 
•in  the  firft  and  lower  rank  j and  the  black  king  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  fourth  white  houfe  on  the  oppofite,  or  adverfary’s  end  of 
the  board.  The  queens  are  to  be  placed  next  to  the  kings,  on 
houfes  of  their  own  colour.  Next  to  the  king  and  quten,  on 
( ach  hand,  place  the  two  bifhops ; next  to  them,  the  two 
knights  ; and  laft  of  all,  on  the.  corners  of  the  board,  the  two 
rook.=.  As  to  the  pawns,  they  are  placed,  without  dillimflion, 
on  the  fecond  rank  of  the  board,  one  before  each  of  the  digni- 
fied pieces.  Having  thu.s  dilpofed  the  men,  the  onfet  is  com- 
monly begun  by  the  pawn.s,  which  inarch  ftraight  foiward  In 
their  own  rile,  one  houfe  at  a time,  except  the  firft  move,  when 
it  can  advance  two  houfts,  but  never  moves  Ixickwards  : the 
manner  of  -their  taking  the  adverfary's  men  is  fulc-ways,  in  the 


next  houfe  fonvards ; where  having  captured  the  enemy,  they 
move  fonvard  as  before.  The  rook  goes  forward  or  crofs-ways 
tlirough  the  whole  file,  and  back  again.  The  knight  fkips 
backward  and  forward  to  the  next  houfe,  fave  one,  of  a differi- 
ent  colour,  with  a fidling  march,  or  a Hope,  and  thus  kills  his 
enemies  that  fall  in  hfs  way',  or  gmirds  his  friends  that  may  be. 
expofed  on  that  fide.  The  bifliop  walks  always  in  the  Ihine 
colour  of  the  field  that  he  is  placed  in  at  firft,  fonvard  aijd 
backward,  aflope,  or  diagonally,  as  far  as  he  lifts.  The 
qneen's'Walk  is  more  nniverfal,  as  fhe  takes  all  the  lleps  of  the 
before-mentioned  pieces,  excepting  that  of  the  knight ; and  as 
to  the  king’s  motion,  it  is  one  houfe  at  a time,  and  that,  either 
forward,  backward,  floping,  or  fide-ways. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  dift’erent  pieces,  next  to  the  king  is 
the  queen,  after  her  the  rooks,  then  the  blftiops,  and  laft  of 
the  dignified  pieces  comes  the  knight.  The  diference  of  the 
worth  of  pawns,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of  noblemen  ; only,  it 
jnuft  be  obferved,  that  the  king’s  billiop’s  pawn  is  the  beft  in 
the  field,  and  therefore  the  fldlful  gamefter  will  be  careful  of 
him.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  whereas  any  man  may 
be  taken,"  when  he  falls  within  the  reach  of  any  of  his  advsr- 
fary’s  pieces,  it  is  otherwife  with  the  king,  who,  in  foch  a cafe, 
is  only  to  be  fainted  with  the  word  check,  warning  him  of  his 
danger,  ouLof  which  it  Is  abfolutely  neceftfary  that  he  move  j 
and,  if  it  fo  happen  that  he  cannot  move  without  expofmg  him- 
felf to  the  like  inconvenience,  it' is  check-mate,  and  the  game 
is  loft.  Tiie  rules  of  the  game  are  thefe  ; 

1.  In  order  to  begin  the  game,  the  pawns  muft  be  moved 
before  the  pieces,  and  afterwards  the  pieces  mnft  be  brought 
out  to  fupport  them.  The  king’s,  queen's,  and  bithop’s  pawns 
ftiould  be  moved  firft:,  that  the  game  may  be  well  opened  ; the 
pieces  muft  not  be  played  out  early  in  the  game,  becaufe  the 
player  may  thereby  lofe  his  moves  : but  above  all,  the  game 
fhould  be  well  arranged  before  the  queen  is  played  out.  Ufelefs 
checks  fhould  alfo  be  avoided,  unlefs  fome  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  byAhem,  becaufe  the  move  may  be  loft,  if  the  adverfary 
can  either  take  or  drive  theqnece  away. 

2.  If  the  game  is  crowded,  the  player  will  meet  with  ob- 
ftruftions  in  moving  his  pieces ; for  which  reafon  he  Ihould 
exchange  pieces  or  pawns,  and  caftle*  his  Idng  as  foon  as  it  is 
convenient,  endeavouring  at  the  fame  time  to  crowd  the  adver- 
farj^’s  game,  which  may  be  done  by  attacking  his  pieces  with 
the  pawns,  if  the  adverfary  Ihould  move  out  his  pieces  too 
foon . 

3 . The  men  Ihould  be  fo  guarded  by  one  another,  that  if  a 
man  Ihould  be  loft,  the  player  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
take  one  of  the  adverfary’s  in  return  ; and  if  he  can  take  a fu- 
perior  piece  in  lieu  of  that  which  he  lofes,  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage, and  diftrefs  the  adverfary. 

4.  The  adverfar3'’s  king  ftiould  never  be  attacked  without  a 
I’ulRcient  force;  and  if  the  player’s  king  Ihould  be  attacked 
without  having  it  in  his  power  to  attack  the  adverfary's,  he 
Ihould  offer  to  make  an  exchange  of  pieces,  which  may  caufe 
the  adverfary  to  lofe  a move. 

5.  The  board  Ihould  be  looked  over  with  attention,  and  the 
men  reconnoitred,  fo  as  to  be  aware  of  any  ftrokc  that  the  ad- 
verfary might  attempt  in  confeijueuce  of  his  laft  move.  If,  by 
counting  as  many  moves  forward  as  polfiblo,  the  player  has  a 
profjiedt  of  luccefs,  he  ftionld  not  fail  doing  it,  and  even  I'acri- 
fice  a piece  or  two  to  accomplHh  his  end. 

<5.  No  man  Ihould  be  jilayed  till  the  board  is  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, that  the  player  may  defend  himfelf  againft  any  move 


* To  cciJlU  his  kinsr,  I.s  to  cover  the  king  with  a cafile ; which  is  done  by  a certain  move  which  each  player  lus  a right  to  put 
in  praelice  whenever  he  thinks  proper, 
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the  advcrfaty  has  in  view  j neither  fhould  any  attack  be  made 
till  the  conlequences  of  the  adverfary’s  next  move  are  confi- 
dered ; and  when  an  attack  may  with  fafety  be  made,  it  tliould 
be  purfued  without  catching  at  any  bait  that  might  be  thrown 
out  in  order  for  the  adverfarj'  to  gain  a move,  and  thereby  caufe 
the  detign  to  inifcarry. 

7.  The  queen  (hould  never  Hand  in  fuch  a manner  before 
the  king,  that  the  adverfary,  by  bringing  a roolc  or  bifhop, 
could  check  the  king  if  the  were  not  there;  as  it  might  occafion 
the  lots  of  the  queen. 

8.  The  adverfary’s  knight  thould  never  be  fuffered  to  check 
the  king  and  queen,  or  king  and  rook,  or  queen  and  rook,  or 
the  two  rooks  at  the  fame  time ; efpeclally  if  the  knight  is  pro- 
jierly  guarded:  becaufe,  in  the. two  firft  cafes,  the  king  being 
forced  to  go  out  of  the  check,  the  queen  or  the  rook  muft  be 
lott ; and  in  the  two  1 aft  cafes  a rook  mull  be  loft  at  lead  for 
a worle  [>iece. 

9.  The  player  fhould  take  care  that  no  guarded  pawn  of  the 
adverfary  fork  two  of  his  pieces. 

10.  As  foon  as  the  kings  have  caftled  on  different  fides  of 
the  board,  the  pawns  on  that  fide  of  the  board  Ihould  be  ad- 
vanced upon  the  adverfary’s  king,  and  the  jiieces,  efpecially 
the  queen  and  rook,  fhould  be  brought  to  fupport  them ; and 
ihe  three  pawns  belonging  to  the  king  that  is  caftled  muft  not 
Ise  moved. 

11.  The  more  moves  a player  can  have  as  it  were  in  am- 
bufeade,  the  better;  that  is  to  fay,  the  queen,  biftiop,  or  rook, 
is  to  be  placed  behind  a pawn  or  a piece,  in  fuch  a pofition  as 
that  upon  playing  that  pawn  or  piece  a check  is  difeovered 
upon  the  adverfary’s  king,  by  which  means  a piece  or  fome  ad- 
vantage is  often  gained. 

12.  An  inferior  piece  ftiould  never  be  guarded  with  a fupe- 
xlor,  when  a pawn  would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe ; for  this 
reafon,  the  fuperior  piece  may  remain  out  of  play ; neither 
fhould  a pawn  be  guarded  with  a piece  when  a pawn  would  do 
as  well. 

13.  A well  fupported  pawn  that  is  pafled  often  cofts  the 
adverfary  a piece ; and  when  a pawn  or  any  other  advantage  is 
gained  without  endangering  the  lofs  of  the  move,  the  player 
fhould  make  as  frequent  exchanges  of  pieces  as  he  can.  The 
advantage  of  a palled  pawn  is  this ; for  example,  if  the  player 
and  his  adverfary  have  each  three  pawns  upon  the  board,  and 
no  piece,  and  the"  player  has  one  of  his  pawns  on  one  fide  of 
the  board,  and  the  other  two  on  the  other  fide,,  and  the  adver- 
fary’s  three  pawns  are  oppofite  to  the  player’s  two  pawns,  he 
ftiould  march  with  his  king  as  foon  as  he  can,  and  take  the 
adverfary’s  pawns : if  the  adverfary  goes  with  his  king  to  fup- 
port them,  the  player  fhould  go  on  to  queen  with  his  fingle 
[>awn  ; and  then  if  the  adverfary  goes  to  hinder  him,  he  fhould 
Uike  the  alverfarv’s  pawns,  and  move  the  others  to  queen*. 

14:  When  the  game  is  near  finifhed,  each  party  having  only 
three  or  four  pawns  on  each  fide  of  the  board,  the  kirt^i  mult 
endeavour  to  gain  the  move  in  order  to  win  the  game.  For 
inftance,  when  the  player  brings  his  king  oppofite  to  the  adver- 
f'ary’s  with  only  one  fquare  between,  be  will  gain  the  move. 

1 1).  If  the  adverfary  has  his  king  and  one  pawn  on  the  board, 
and'  the  player  has  only  his  king,  he  cannot  lofe  the  game, 
provided  he  brings  his  king  oppofite  to  the  adve-rfary’s,  when 
the  adverfary  is  direftly  before  or  on  one  fide  of  his  pawn,  and 
there  is  only  one  liiuarc  between  the  kings. 

16.  If  the  adverfary  has  a bifhop  and  one  pawn  on  the  rook’s 
fine,  and  this  biftiop  is  not  of  the  colour  that  commands  the 


corner  fquare  the  pawn  is  going  to,  and  the  player  has  only 
his  king,  if  he  can  get  into  that  corner,  he  cannot  lofe ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  may  win  by  a ftale  f. 

17.  If  the  player  has  greatly  the  difadvantage  of  the  game, 
having  only  his  queen  left  in  play,  and  his  king  happens  to  be 
in  a pofition  to  win,  as  above  mentioned,  he  ftiould  keep  giv- 
ing check  to  the  adverfary’s  king,  always  taking  care  not  to 
check  him  where  he  can  interpofe  any  of  his,  pieces  that  make 
the  ftale:  by  fo  doing  he  will  at  laft  force  the  adverfaiy  to 
take  his  queen,  and  then  he  will  win  the  game  by  being  in  a 
ftale-mate. 

18.  The  player  fhould  never  cover  a check  with  a piece  that 
a pawn  piifhed  upon  it  may  take,  for  fear  of  getting  only  the 
pawn  in  exchange  for  the  piece. 

19.  A player  ftiould  never  crowd  his  adverfary  up  with 
pieces,  for  fear  of  giving  a ftale-mate  inadvertently,  but  always 
fhould  leave  room  for  his  king  to  move. 

By  way  of  corroborating  what  has  been  already  faid  with 
refpeA  to  this  game,  it  is  neceffary  to  warn  a player  againft 
playing  a timid  game.  He  ftiould  never  be  too  much  afraid  of 
lofing  a rook  for  an  Inferior  piece ; becaufe,  although  a rook  is 
a better  piece  than  any  other  except  the  queen,  it  feldoni  comes 
into  play  to  be  of  any'great  ufe  till  at  the  end  of  the  game; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  often  better  to  have  an  inferior  piece  in 
play,  than  a fuperior  one  to  ftand  ftill,  or  moving  to  no  great 
purpofe.  If  a piece  is  moved,  and  is  immediately  driven  away 
by  a pawn,  it  may  be  reckoned  a bad  move,  becaufe  the  adver- 
fary gains  a double  advantage  over  the  player,  in  advancing  at 
.the  fame  time  the  other  is  made  to  retire ; although  the  firft: 
move  may  not  feem  of  confequcnce  between  equal  players,  yet 
a move  or  two  more  loft  after  the  firft  makes  the  game  fcarcely 
to  be  recovered. 

There  never  can  want  variety  at  this  game,  provided  the 
pieces  have  been  brought  out  regularly;  biitif  otherwife,  it  often, 
happens  that  a jitayer  has  fcarce  any  thing  to  play. 

Many  indifferent  players  think  nothing  of  the  pawns,  where-- 
as  three  pawns  together  are  ttrong ; but  four,  which  conftitute 
a fquare,  with  the  afliftance  of  other  pieces,  well  managed, 
make  an  invincible  ftrength,  and  in  all  probability  may  produce 
a queen  when  very  much  wanted.  It  is  true,  that  two  pawns- 
with  a fpace  between,  are  no  better  than  one ; and  if  there 
ftiould  be  three  over  each  other  in  a line,  the  game  cannot  be 
in  a worfe  way.  This  ftiows  that  the  pawns  are  of  great  con- 
fcquence,  provided  they  are  kept  clofe  together. 

Some  middling  players  are  very  apt  to  rifk  lofing  the  game- 
in  order  to  recover  a piece  : this  is  improper ; for  it  is  much 
better  to  give  up  a piece  and  attack  the  enemy  in  another 
quarter.  By  fo  doing,  the  j’llayer  has  a chance  of  fnatching  a 
pawn  or  two  from,  or  gaining  fome  advantage  over,  the  adver- 
fary, whilft  his  attention  is  taken  lip  in  purfuing  this  piece. 

If  the  opieen  and  another  piece  are  attacked  at  the-  fame 
time,  and  that  by  removing  the  queen  the  piece  muft  be  loft  ;• 
provided  two  pieces  can  be  gained  in  exchange  for  the  queen, 
the  queen  ftiould  be  given  up,  it  being  the  difference  of  three 
pieces,  and  confequently  more  than  the  value  of  the  queen.. 
By  lofing  the  queen,  the  game  is  not  thrown  into  that  diforder 
which  it  would  otherwife  have  been  : in  this  cafe  it  would  be 
judicious  to  give  the  queen  for  even  a piece,  or  a pawn  or  two; 
it  being  well  known  among  gopd  players,  that  he  who  begins 
the  attack,  and  cannot  maintain  it,  being  obliged  to  retire, 
generally  lofes  the  game. 

A player  fhould  never  be  fond  of  changing  without  reafon. 


* To  queen,  is  to  make  a queen ; that  is,  to  move  a pawn  into  the  adverfaiy ’s  back  row,  which  is  the  rule,  at  this  gam« 
when  the  original  one  is  loft. 

t Staio-meite  is  when  the  king  Is  blocked  up  fo  as  to  have  no  move  at  all. 
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bccaufe  the  adverfarj*,  if  he  is  a good  player,  will  ruin  his  fitu- 
ation,  and  gain  a confiderable  advantage  over  him.  But  rather 
than  lol’e  a move,  when  the  player  is  itronger  than  the  adver- 
liiry,  it  is  good  play  to  change,  for  he  thereby  increafes  his 
ftrength.  When  the  game  is  almort  drawn  to  a conclufion, 
the  player  flrould  recolle£t  that  his  king  is  a capital  piece,  and 
vonlequently  Ihould  keep  him  in  motion  j for  by  fo  doing  he 
generally  gets  the  move,  and  often  the  game.  As  the  queen, 
rook,  and  biihop,  operate  at  a diftance,  it  is  not  always  necef- 
fary  in  the  attack  to  have  them  near  the  adverfary’s  king.  If 
a man  can  be  taken  with  different  pieces,  the  player  Ihould 
take  his  time,  and  confider  which  of  thofe  pieces  it  is  befl:  to 
take  it  with.  If  a piece  can  be  taken  almoft  at  any  time,  the 
plaver  (liould"  not  be  in  a hurry  about  it,  but  try  to  make  a 
good  move  elfewhere  before  he  takes  it.  A player  Ihould  be 
cautious  how  he  takes  his  adverfary’s  pawn  with  his  king,  as 
it  often  happens  to  be  a fafe-guard  to  it.  'Ihtlaws  of  the  game 
are,  i.  If  a player  touches  his  man,  he  muff  play  it,  and  if  he 
quits  it,  he  cannot  recall  if.  2.  If  by  miffakc  or  otherwife!'  a 
falfe  move  is  played,  and  the  adverfary  takes  no  notice  of  it 
till  he  hath  played  his  next  move,  it  cannot  be  recalled  by  ei- 
ther of  the  parties.  If  a.  player  mifplaces  the  men,  and  he 
plays  two  moves,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  adverfary  to  permit 
him  to  begin  the  game  or  not.  4.  If  the  adverfary  plays  or 
difcovers  a check  to  a player’s  king,  and  gives  no  notice  of  it, 
the  player  may  let  him  lland  Hill  till  he  does.  5.  After  the 
king  is  moved,  a play'cr  cannot  caftle. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  game  of  chefs,  v Though  it  came  to  us  from  the  Sara- 
cens, it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  they  were  the  original 
inventors  of  it.  According  to  Ibme,  it -was  invented  by  the 
celebrated  Grecian  hero  Diomedes.  Others  fay,  that  two 
Grecian  brothers,  Ledo  and  Tyrrhene,  were  the  inventors ; and 
that  being  much  preffed  with  hunger,  they  fought  to  alleviate 
the  pain  by  this  amufement.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is 
a game  of  very  ancient  Handing,  and  in  former  ages  has  been 
very  falliionable  in  every  part  of  Europe ; though  in  this 
country'  it  is  not  now  fo  very  common,  pi'obably  on  account  of 
the  inlenfe  application  of  thought  required  to  play  at  it.  It 
has  long  been  a favourite  of  the  Icelanders  and  other  northern 
people  j and  there  is  little  difference  between  their  game  and 
ours. 

The  game  of  chefs  has  been  generally'  praftifed  by  the  great- 
eft  warriors  and  generals  ; and  fome  have  even  fujipofed  that  it 
was  necelfary  for  a military'  man  to  be  well  Ikilled  in  this  game. 
We  read  that  Tamerlane  was  a great  chefs-player,  and  was 
engaged  in  a game  during  the  very  time  of  the  decifive  battle 
with  llajazet  the  Turkilh  emperor,  who  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner.  It  is  alfo  related  of  Al  Amin  the  khalif  of  Bagdad, 
that  he  was  engaged  at  chefs  with  his  freedman  Kuthar  at  the 
time  when  Al  Mamun’s  forces  were  canying  on  the  fiege  of 
that  city  with  fo  much  vigour  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  being 
carried  by  afl'ault.  Dr.  Hyde  quotes  an  Arabic  hiftoiy  of  the 
Saracens,  in  which  the  khaliff  is  faid  to  have  cried  out  when 
warned  of  his  danger,  “ Let  me  alone,  for  I fee  check-mate 
again  ft  Kuthar !”  We  arc  told  that  Charles  I.  was  at  chefs 
when  news  was  brought  of  the  final  intention  of  the  Scots  to 
fell  him  to  the  Englilh ; but  fo  little  was  he  difeompofed  by 
this  alarming  intelligence,  that  he  continued  his  game  with  the 
utmoft  compofure ; fo  that  no  perfon  could  have  known  that 
tlic  letter  he  received  hail  given  him  information  of  any  thing 
remarkable.  King  John  was  playing  at  chefs  when  the  depu- 
ties from  Rouen  came  to  acquaint  him  that  their  city  was  be- 
fieged  by  Philip  Auguftusj  but  he  would  not  hear  them  until 
he  had  finilhcd  his  game. 

The  following  remarkable  anecdote  we  have  from  Dr.  Ro- 
Iv-jlfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Charles ’V.— John  Ercdcric,  clcdlor  of 


Saxony,  having  been  taken  prifoner  by  Charles,  was  cotv- 
demned  to  death.  The  decree  was  intimated  to  him  while  at 
chefs  with  Erneft  of  Brunfwic,  hi.s.  fellow-prifoner.  After  a 
Ihort  paufe,  and  making  fome  refteftions  on  the  irregularity 
and  injuftice  of  the  emperor’s  proceedings,  he  turned  to  bis 
antagonift,  whom  he  challenged  to  finifli  the  game.  He 
played  with  his  ufual  ingenuity  and  attention  j and  having  beat 
Erneft,  exprelfed  all  the  fatisfatlion  that  is  commonly  felt  on 
gaining  fuch  viftories.  He  was  not,  however,  put  to  death, 
but  let  at  liberty  after  five  y'ears  imprifonment. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  the  Moorilli  kings  of  Granada  we  find  it 
related,  that  in  13^6  Mehemed  Baiba  feized  upon  the  crown 
in  prejudice  of  his  elder  brother,  and  pafled  his  life  in  one 
continual  round  of  difafters.  His  wars  with  Caftile  were  in- 
variably unfuccefsful  j and  his  death  was  occafioned  by  a poi- 
foned  veil.  Finding  his  cafe  defperate,  he  dlfpatched  an  officer 
to  the  fort  of  Salobreno  to  put  his  brother  Juzaf  to  death,  left 
that  prince’s  adherents  Ihould  form  any  obftacle  to  his  foil’s 
fucceffion.  The  alcayde  found  the  prince  playing  at  chefs  with 
an  alfaqui  or  prieft.  Juzaf  begged  hard  for  two  hours  refpite, 
which  was  denied  him  ;,at  laft  with  great  reluditance  the  officer 
permitted  him  to  finilli  the  game  j but  before  it  was  finilhed  a 
melfenger  arrived  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mehemed,  and 
the  unanimous  cledfion  of  Juzaf  to  the  crown. 

The  game  of  chefs  has  undergone  confiderable  variations 
fmee  it  was  firft  invented.  We  have  it  on  good  authority,  that 
among  the  eaftem  nations,  the  piece  now  called  the  queen  was- 
formerly'  called  the  vizir  or  king’s  minifter,  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  queen  herfelf  were  but  very  friiall.  The  chefs- 
boards  ufed  by  Tamerlane  were  larger,  and  contained  many 
more  fquarcs  than  thofe  at  prel'cnt  in  ufe.  Carrera  invented 
two  new  pieces  to  be  added  to  the  eight  commonly  in  ufe.  One 
of  thefe,  which  he  calls  Campionc,  is  placed  between  the,  king’s 
knight  and  caftle ; the  other,  named  Centaur,  between  the 
queen’s  knight  and  caftle,  has  the  move  of  the  billiop  and 
knight  united.  This  invention,  however,  did  not  fun'ive  its 
author.  In  another  of  this  kind,  the  two  additional  pieces  are 
called  the  centurion  and  decurion  j the  former  fituated  between 
the  king  and  his  billiop,  in  its  move  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
queen,  but  only  for  two  fqiiares  j the  latter  moves  as  the 
biftiop,  but  only  one  fquare  at  a time.  I'lils,  like  the  former, 
died  with  its  inventor.  The  chefs-board  of  'I'amcrlane  was  a 
parallelogram,  having  ii  fquares  one  way  and  12  the  other. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Marllial  Keith,  w'e  find  it  related, 
that  he  invented  an  amufement  lomething  funilar  to  that  of 
chefs,  with  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  highl_v  entertained. 
Several  thouland  fmall  ftatues  were  caft  by  a founder  j and 
thefe  were  ranged  oppofite  to  each  other  as  if  they  had  been 
drawn  up  in  an  army ; malang  the  dillerent  movements  with 
them  as  In  real  fervicc  in  the  field.  A very  complicated 
kind  of  chds  was  likewife  invented  by  the  late  duke  of  Rut- 
land. 

There  is  an  amufing  variety  at  the  game  of  chefs,  in  which 
the  king  with  eight  pawns  engages  the  whole  fet,  by  being 
allowed  to  make  two  moves  tor  every  one  of  his  advcrlary.  In 
this  he  is  almoft  certain  of  coming  otl  vidorious;  as  he  can 
make  his  firft  move  into  check,  and  the  lecond  out  ot  it.  Thus 
he  can  take  the  queen  when  Ihe  Hands  immediately  before  her 
king,  and  then  retreat  5 for  he  cannot  remain  in  check.  He 
cannot  be  check-mated  unld's  his  adverfary  has  preferved  his 
queen  and  both  ca'llles. 

Gnnss-Z/avr;  toquets  d'anfare-,  two  pieces  of  wood  bolted 
perpendicularly,  one  on  the  llarboard,  and  another  on  the  lar- 
board fide  of  the  thip.  They  are  ul'cd  to  a nfine  the  ehic,  or 
lower  corners  of  the  main-fail  3 for  which  purpofe  there  is  a 
hole  in  the  iqiper  part,  through  which  the  rope  palles  that 
ufually  extends  the  clue  of  the  fail  to  windward.  See  Tack, 
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Tlic  chels-trcos  arc  commonly  placed  as  far  before  the  maln- 
maft  as  the  length  of  the  main-beam. 

CHESl',  in  couimercc,  a kitid  ot  mcallirc,  containing  an 
uncertain  qbantity  of  fevcral  commodities.  A chell  of  fugar, 
c.  g.  contains  from  10  to  15  hundred  weight ; a cheft  of  glafs, 
Irom  two  hundred  to  tliree  hundred  feet  ; of  Caftilc  foap,  from 
two  and  an  half  to  three  hundred  weight;  of  indigo,  from 
one  and  an  half  to  two  hundred  weight,  five  fcore  to  the 
hundred. 

Chest,  or  Thorax.  See  Akatomy,  page  166. 

CHESTER,  commonly  called  tVrJhCheJhr,  to  diflinguith 
It  from  many  other  Chefters  in  the  kingdom ; the  capital  of 
Chelhire  in  England.  It  is  a very  ancient  .city,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Romans;  and  plainly  appears  to 
have  been  a Roman  Ration  by  the  many  antiquities  which  have 
been  and  are  liill  dilcovered  in  and  about  the  town.  It  was 
among  the  lalt  places  the  Romans  quitted ; and  here  the  Bri- 
tons maintained  their  liberty  long  after  the  Saxons  had  got 
polTellion  of  the  reft  of  their  country.  At  prefent  it  is  a large 
well-built  wealthy,  city,  and  carries  on  a confiderable  trade. 
Mr.  Pennant  calls  it  a city  ^without  faraUcU  on  account  of  the 
lingular  ftmdture  of  the  four  principal  ftreets.  They  are  as  if 
excavated  out  of  the  earth,  and  funk  many  feet  beneath  the 
furface  : the  carriages  drive  far  beneath  the  level  of  the  kitchens 
on  a line  with  ranges  of  lliops.  The  houfes  are  mollly  of 
wood,  with  gal!erie.s,  piazzas,  and  covered  walls  before  them'; 
by  which  not  only  the  fliops,  but  thofc  who  are  walking  about 
the  town,  are  lb  hid,  that  one  would  imagine  there  were  fcarce 
any  inhabitants  in  it,  though  it  is  very  populous.  But  though 
by  this  contrivance  fuch  as  walk  the  ftreets  are  fereened  from 
rain,  &:c.  yet  the  ftiops  are  thereby  rendered  dark  and  inconve- 
nient. The  back  courts  of  all  the  houl'es  are  on  a level  with 
the  ground;  but  to  go  Into  any  of  the  four  principal  ftreets,  it 
is  necellar)'  to  defeend  a flight  of  feveral  fteps. 

Chefter  is  a bilhop’s  fee.  It  was  anciently  j)art  of  the  dio- 
cefe  of  I/ichfield ; one  of  whofc  bifliops  removing  the  feat  of 
his  fee  hither  In  the  year  occafioned  his  fucceflbrs  to  be 

frequently  ftyled  Irjbops  of  Chef  or.  But  it  was  not  erefted 
into  a diftInCt  biftiupric  until  the  general  diflblution  of  monaf- 
terics,  when  king  Henry  VIII.  In  the  year  1541,  raifed  it  to 
this  dignity,  arjd  allotted  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Wer- 
berg  for  the. cathedral,  ftyling  it  the  cathedral  church  of  Chrif 
and  the  blef  'ed  Virgin ; adding  the  bifhopric  to  the  province  of 
Canterbury : but  fbon  after  he  disjoined  it  from  Canterbury, 
and  added.lt  to  the  province  of  York.  When  t,his  abbey  was 
dilfolved.  Its  .revenues  were  valued  at  1003I.  ^s.  iid.  This 
diocefc  contains  the  entire  counties  of  Chefter  and  Lancafter, 
jiart  of  the  counties  of  Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  York- 
Ihire,  two  chapclrics  in-  Denbighlhire,  and  five  j)arilhes  in 
■P’lintfture ; amounting  in  all  to  256  parifhes,  of  which  loi 
.are  Im{)roj)riations.  This  bilhoj)ric  is  valued  in  the  king’s 
books  at  420I.  IS.  8d.,  and  is  comjmted  to  be  worth  annualiy 
,2/001.  the  clergy’s  tenth  amounting  to  4,35!.  12.S.  od.  To 
this  cathedral  belong  a dean,  two  archdeacons,  a chancellor,  a 
treafurer,  fix  prebendaries,  and  other  inferior  officers  and  fer- 
vants,  W.  lung.  j.  o.  N.  lat.  5,3.  I2. 

'CiJi.ES"'Ea  !e  Street,  the  Cuveacefre  oi  the  Saxons;  a fmall 
thuroughfire  town  between  Newtafilc  and  Dinham,  with  a 
good  cburch  and  fine  fpire.  In  the  Saxon  times  this  place  was 
•greatly  rdpc6ted  on  account  of  the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert,  de- 
pofited  here  by  blfhop  I'lardidf,  for  fear  of  the  Danes,  who  at 
that  time  {ab<;urt  0^4)  ravaged  the  country'.  His  Ihrinc  became 
afterwards  an  object  of  great  devotion.  King  Alhelftan,  on 
lii.s  expedition  to  Scotland,  jiaid  it  a vifit,  to  obtain,  by  inter- 
cedion  ot  the  taint,  .luecefij  on  his  arms;  beftowed  a multitude 
of  gift.'t  on  the  chiurh  ; and  direfib  ri,  in  cafe  he  died  In  his 
caterprife,  that  his  body  fliould  be  interred  there.  At  the  fame 


time  that  this  place  was  honoured  with  the  remains  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  the  bifhopric  of  Lindesfarn  was  removed  here,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  lands  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Were, 
the  prefent  county  of  Durham.  It  was  ftyled  St.  Cuthbert’ s 
patrimony.  The  inhabitants  had  great  prlvilegc.s,  and  always 
thought  themfelves  exempt  from  military  duty,  except  that  of 
defending  the  body  of  their  faint.  Chefter-le-Street  may  be 
copfidered  as  the  parent -of  the.  fee  of  Durham;  for  when  the 
relics  were  removed  there,  the  fee  in  995  followed  them.  Tan- 
ner fays,  that  probably  a chapter  of  monks,  or  rather  fecular 
canons,  attended  the  body  at  this  place  frorn  its  firft  arrival ; 
but  biftiop  Beke,  in  1285,  in  honour  of  the  faint,  made  the 
church  collegiate,  and  eftablifhed  there  a dean  and  fuitable  ec- 
clefiaftics  ; and  among  other  privileges,  gave  the  dean  a right 
of  fiflilng  on  the  Were,  and  the  tythe  of  fifh. 

Wu'-Chester,  a tov,m  of  Pennfylvania  in  America,  and 
capital  of  a county  of  that  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  Delawar; 
and  has  a fine  capacious  harbour,  admitting  vellels  of  any  bur- 
den. W.  long.  74.  7.  N.  lat.  40.  15. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a market  town  of  Derbyfhire  in  Eng- 
land, pleafantly  fituated  on  a hill  between  two  fmall  rivers,. 
It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom ; and  a confiderable  market  for 
corn,  lead,  and  other  country  commodities.  The  houfes  are 
for  the  moft  part  built  of  rough  ftone,  and  covered  with  flate. 
W.  long.  I.  25.  N.  lat.  3,3.20. 

Chesterfield  (Earl  of).  See  Stanhope. 

CHEVAL  dc  Frise,  a large  piece  of  timber  pierced,  and 
traverfed  with  wooden  fpikes,  armed  or  pointed  with  iron,  five 
or  fix  feet  long.  See  plate  80.  The  term  is  French,  and 
properly  fignifies  a Fr'ufand  horfc-,  as  having  been  firft  invented 
in  that  country.  It  is  alfo  called  a Turnp'ike.  or  Turniqiiet.  Its 
life  is  to  defend  a paflkge,  ftop  a breach,  or  make  a retrench- 
ment to  ftop  the  cavalry.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  mounted  on 
wheels,  with  artificial  fires,  to  roll  down  in  an  alTault,  Errard 
obferves,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  ufed  to  inclofe  his  camp 
with  Chevaux  de  Fr'ifc,  jilacing  them  over  one  another. 

CHEVALER,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a horfe,  when,  In 
paflaging  upon  a walk  or  trot,  his  off  fore-leg  croffes  or  over- 
laps the  near  fore-leg  every  fecond  motion. 

CHEVALIER,  a French  term,  ordinarily  fignifying  a 
Knight.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  cheval  horfe, 
and  the  barbarous  Latin  camallus.  It  is  ufed,  in  heraldrv,  to 
fignify  any  cavalier,  or  horfeman  armed  at  all  points;  by  the 
Romans  called  catapbradius  eques : now  out  of  ufe,  and  only  to 
be  feen  in  coat-armour. 

CHEVAUX  de  Frise.  See  Cheval  de  Fr’ifc. 

CHEVIN,  a name  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  for  the 
Chur. 

CHEVIOT  (or  Tiviot)  hills,  run  from  north  to  fonth 
through  Cumberland;  and  were  formerly  the  borders  or  boun- 
daries between  England  and  ' . .otland,  where  many  a bloody 
battle  has  been  fought  between  the  two  nations ; one  of  wliich 
is  recorded  In  the  battle  of  Chevy-chafe.  Thefc  hills  are  the  firft 
difeovered  by  failors  in  coming  from  the  eaft  into  Scotland. 

' CHEVISANCE,  in  law,  denotes  an  agreement  or  compofi- 
tlon,  as  an  end  or  order  fet  down  between  a creditor  and  his 
debtor,  Kc.  In  the  ftatutes,  this  word  is  moft  commonly  ufed 
for  an  unlawful  bargain  or  contrafil. 

CHEVREAU  (Urban),  a learned  writer,  born  at  Lundiin 
in  1615.  He  diftinguiflied  himfclf  in  his  youth  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  belles  lettres;  and  became  fccretary  of  ftatc  to  queen 
Chriftina  of  Sweden.  Several  German  princes  invited  him  to 
their  courts;  and  Charles  Lewis,  the  clefilor  palatine,  retained 
him  under  the  title  of  counlellor.  After  the  death  ot  that 
prince,  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  preceptor  to  t!ie 
duke  of  Maine.  At  length  retiring  to  Lundun,  he  died  there  in 
1701,  aged  88.  He  was  the  author  of  fevcral  books;  aiH 
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antongft  others,  of  an  Univerfal  Hirtory,  which  has  been  often 
■reprinted. 

CHEVRON,  or  Cheveron,  in  heraldry.  See  Heraldry. 

CHEWING-BALLS,  a kind  of  balls  made  of  afafoetida,  liver 
of  antimony,  bay-wood,  juniper-wood,  and  pellitory  of  Spain  ; 
which  being  dried  in  the  fun,  and  Wrapped  in  linen  cloth,  are 
tied  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle  for-  the  horfe  to  chew.  They  are  laid 
to  create  an  appetite. 

CHEYKS.  See  Bengal. 

CHEYNE  (Dr.  George),  a phyfician  of  great  learning  and 
abilities,  born  in  Scotland  in  1671,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh. 
He  paflfed  his  youth  in  dole  ftudy,  and  v.ith  great  temperance; 

• but  coming  to  fettle  in  London,  when  about  30,  and  finding  the 
■younger  gentry  and  free-livers  to  be  the  moll  eafy  of  accefs  and 
mofl  lufceptible  of  friendllnp,  he  changed  on  a ludden  his  for- 
•mer  manner  of  living,  in  order  to  get  pradice,  having  ob- 
ferved  this  method  to  lucceed  with  fome  others.  The  confe- 
quence  w'as,  that  he  grew  daily  in  bulk,  and  in  intimacy  with 
his  gay  ac(juaintance;  fwelling  to  Inch  an  enormous  lize,  that 
he  exceeded  33  Hone  in  weight;  and  he  was  forced  to  have  the 
whole  fide  of  his  chariot  open  to  receive  him  into  it.  He  grew 
lliort-breathed,  lethargic,  nervous,  and  fcorbutic;  fo  that  his 
life  became  an  intolerable  burden.  In  this  deplorable  condition, 
after  having  tried  all  the  power  of  medicine  in  vain,-  he  relblved 
to  try  a milk  and  vegetable  diet ; the  good  effeds  of  which 
quickly  appeared.  His  fize  was  reduced  almoll  to  a third;  and 
he  recovered  his  ftrength,  adivity,  and  cheerfulnefs,  with  the 
perfed  ufe  of  all  his  faculties.  In  fliort,  by  a regular  adhe- 
rence to  this  regimen,  he  lived  to  a mature  period,  dying  at  Bath 
in  1742,  aged  72.  He  wrote  feveral  treatifes  that  were  well 
received;  particularly,  “ An  EBay  on  Health  and  Long  Life;” 
and  “The  Englifh  malady,  or  a Treatife  on  Nervous  Difeafes 
both  the  refult  of  his  own  expcr/ence.  In  fhort,  he  had  great 
reputation  in  his  own  time,  both  as  a praditloner  and  as  a 
writer;  and  moft  of  his  pieces  pailcd  through  feveral  editions. 
S'jme  of  the  metajjhyfical  notions  which  he  has  introduced  into 
his  books  may  perhaps  juftly  be  thought  fanciful  and  ill- 
grounded;  but  there  is  an  agreeable  vivacity  in  his  produdions, 
together  with  much  opennefs  and  franknefs,  and  in  general 
great  perfpicuity. 

CHIA,BREIIA  (Gabriel),  efteemed  the  Pindar  of  Italy,  was 
born  at  Savona  in  and  went  to  ftudy  at  Rome.  The 

■Italian  princes,  and  Urban  VIII.  gave  him  public  marks  of 
their  efleem.  He  wrote  a great  number  of  poems ; but  his 
lyric  verfes  are  moft  admired.  He  died  at  Savona  in  1638, 
:aged  86. 

CHIAN  EARTH,  in  pharmacy,  one  of  the  medicinal  earths 
<of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  which  is  preferved  in  the  cata- 
logues ol  the  materia  medica,  but  of  which  nothing  more  than 
the  name  has  been  known  for  many  ages  in  pradice.  It  is  a 
very  den fe  and  com}).ad  earth;  and  is  fent  hither  in  fmall  fiat 
pieces  from  the  illaiid  of  Chios,  in  which  it  is  found  in  great 
plenty.  It  is  rccvunmcnded  as  an  altringent,  and  extolled  alfo  as 
the  grcatell  of  all  ct)fmetics. 

CIIIAOILS,  a word  in  the  original  Turkifh,  fignilying 
“envoys,”  are  olficers  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  hundred  in  the 
grand  fignlor’s  court,  under  the  command  of  a'chiaous  bafehi. 
'I’hey  fre(]uently  meet  in  the  grand  vifir’s  palace,  that  they  may 
be  in  reaclinels  to  exe(?ute  his  orders,  and  carry  his  difpatches  in- 
to all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  rhiaous  bali-lii  allills  at 
the  divan,  and  intriKluces  thole  who  have  bufinefs  there. 

I'HIAPA,  the  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name  in 
^Mexico,  fituated  about  300  miles  call  of  Acaj)ulco.  W.  long. 
fjS.  o.  N.  lat.  16.  30. 

CniAi’A  tl  Real,  a town  in  Mexico,  in  a province  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a bithop’s  fee.  Its  principal  trade  coalills  in  choco- 
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late-nuts,  cotton,  and  fugar.  W.  long.  98.  35.  N.  1st. 
16.  20. 

Chiapas  de  lbs  Indos,  a large  and  rich  town  in  North  Ame- 
rica, in  Mexico,  and  in  a province  in  the  fame 'name.  The 
governor  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  originally'  Americans. 
W.  long.  98.  3.  N.  lat.  13.  6. 

CHIARI  (Jofeph),  a celebrated  Italian  painter,  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Carlo  Maratti;  and  adorned  the  churches  and  palaces 
of  Rome  with  a great  number  of  fine  paintings.  lie  died  of 
an  apoplexy  in  1727,  aged  73. 

Chiari,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Brefcia,  and 
territory  of  Venice,  7 miles  weft  of  Brelcia,  and  27 
Milan.  E.  long.  18.  18.  N.  lat.  45.  30. 

CHIARO-scuro.  See  Q.-LkfLO-Obfeuro. 

CHIAVENNA,  a handfome,  populous,  and  large' town  of 
Swifi'erland,  in  the  country  of  Grifons.  It  is  a trading  place, 
efpecially  in  wine  and  delicate  fluits.  The  governor’s  palace 
and  the  churches  are  very  magnificent,  and  the  inhabitants  arc 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  feated  near  the  lake  Como.  E.  long. 
9.  29.  N.  lat.  46.  13. 

CHIAUSI,  among  the  Turks,  officers  employed  in  execu- 
ting the  vizirs,  baffiaws,  and  other  great  men.  The  orders  for 
doing  this,  the  grand  fignior  fends  wrapped  up  in  a black 
cloth  ; on  the  reception  of  which  they  perform  their  office. 

CHICANE,  or  Chicanery,  inlaw,  an  ^bufe  of  judiciary 
proceeding,  tending  to  delay  the  caufe,  to  puzzle  the  judge,  or 
impofe  upon  the  parties. 

In  the  fchools,  this  term  is  applied  to  vain  fophifms,  dlftmc- 
tions,  and  lubtlcties,  which  protract  difputes,  and  obfeure  the 
truth . 

CHICHESTER,  the  capital  of  Suflex,  having  markets 
on  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  It  is  feated  in  a plain,  on  the 
river  I.evant.  It  is  a bilhop’s  fee,  and  has  a cathedral,  with 
feven  fmall  churches  built  with  flint  ftone.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  de- 
puty-recorder, 14  aldermen,  fix  bailitfs,  27  commoners  and  a 
portreeve.  The  city  being  walled  round,  a perfon  may  ftand  in 
the  market-place,  which  is  the  centre,  and  fee  the  lour  gates. 
It  exports  corn,  malt,  &c.  and  has  fome  foreign  commerce,  and 
a manufinSlory  of  needles.  The  haven  afford.s  fine  lobfters.  It 
is  61  miles  S.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  o.  48.  W.  Lat.  30.  30.  N. 

CHICK,  or  Chicken,  in  zoology,  denotes  the  y'oung  of  the 
gallinaceous  order  of  birds,  efpecially  the  common  hen.  Seo 
Phasianus. 

CmcK-JK-fd,  in  botany.  See  Alsine.  , 

Chicken-Po.v.  See  Medicine. 

CHICKLING-pea,  in  botany,  a name  given  to  the  L.i 
THY  R us. 

CIIICUITOS,  a province  of  South  America,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Santa-Cruz  de'la  Sierra.  Their  chief  riches  coufift  of 
honey  and  wax  ; and  the  original  inhabitants  are,  very  voluj)- 
tuous,  yet  very' warlike.  They  maintained  bloody  wans  with 
the  SpaTiiards  till  1690;  fince  which,  fome  of  them  have  become 
Chrillians.  It  is  bounded  by'  la  Fl.ita  on  the  north  call,  and  by 
Chili  on  the  well. 

CHIDLhiY,  or  Chimley,  a market-town  in  Devonfliirc, 
fituated  in  W.  long.  4.  o.  N.  lat.  31.  o. 

CHIEF,  a term  (ignifying  the  head  or  principal  part  of  a 
thing  nr  jicrfon.  Thus  we  lay,  the  chief  ot  a party,  thy  chief 
of  a tainily,  ikc.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  cbef  head; 
of  the  (ireek  >),  co^ut,  head;  though  Menage  derives  it 
from  the  Italian  Citpo,  formed  of  the  T/atin  caput. 

Chirk,  in  heraldry,  is  that  which  takes  uji  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  cfcntcheon  from  fide  to  Fide,  and  rejn-efents  adman's 
head,  hi  cb'u’f,  imports  fomethiug  borac  in  the  chief  parlor 
top  of  the  efeutebeon. 
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CHIEFTAIN,  denotes  the  captain  or  chief  of  any  clafs,  fa- 
mily, or  body  of  men:  Thus  the  chieftains  or  chiefs  of  the 

Highland  cKuis,  were  the  principal  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of 
their  refpective  clans.  Sec  Clans. 

CHIKLEFA,  a ftrong  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
iVIorea.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  168^;  but  after 
that  the  Turks  retook  it,  with  all  the  JMorea.  £.  long.  22.  21, 
N.  hit.  2(5.  50. 

CFIILBLAIN,  fcr7ih  in  medicine,  a tumour  afTe£ling 
the  feet  and  hands;  accompanied  with  an  inflammation,  pain, 
and  fometimes  an  ulcer  or  folution  of  continuity.  Chilblain 
is  compounded  of  cbill  and  bJain ; q.  d.  ■a.  blain  or  lore  by 
cold.  Chilblains  are  occafioned  by  excellive  cold  diminifliing 
the  vital  energy  of  the  part,  and  flopping  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  capillary  velfels.  See  the  article  Pernio. 

CHILD,  a term  of  relation  to  parent.  (See  Parent  and 
Children.)  Barlholine,  Pare,  Licetus,  and  many  other  wri- 
ters, give  an  account  of  a petrified  child,  which  has  feemed 
wholly  incredible  to  fomc  people.  The  child,  however,  which 
they  deferihe,  is  ftill  in  lieing;  and  is  kept  as  a great  rarity  in 
the  king  of  Denmark’s  mulcum  at  Copenhagen.  The  woman 
T.  ho  was  big  with  this,  lived  at  Sens  in  Champaign  in  the  year 
1 "Sa.  It  was  cut  out  of  her  belly,  and  was  univerfally  fuppofed 
to  have  lain  there  about  20  years.  That  it  is  a real  human 
foetus,  and  not  artificial,  is  evident  to  the  eyes  of  any  obfen  er;, 
and  the  upper  jiart  of  it,  when  examined,  is  found  to  be  of  a 
fubftance  rcferabling  g)'pfum  qr  Itone  whereof  they  make  plafter 
of  Paris.  The  lower  jiart  is  much  harder,  the  thighs  and  but- 
tocks being  perfeft  flone  of  a reddifh  colour,  and  as  hard  as 
common  cjuarry-ftone : the  grain  and  furface  of  this  part  appears^ 
cxaAly  like  that  of  the  calculi  or  ftones  taken  out  of  human- 
bladders  : and  the  whole  fubftance  examined  ever  fo  nearly,  and 
felt  ever  Ib  carefully,  appears  to  be  abfolute  flone.  It  was  car- 
ried from  Sens  to  Paris,  and  there  purchafed  by  a goldfmith  of 
Venice;  and  P’rcderic  III.  king  of  Denmark  purchafed  it  of  this 
man  at  Venice  for  a very  lajgc  fum,  and  added  it  to  the  collec- 
tion of  rarities. 

CHll.T)-Bed.  In 

? See  Midwifery, 

Child-ZIiw.  J 

Chixd-1^9/,  a power  to  take  a fine  of  a bond-woman  unlaw- 
fully gotten  with  child,  that  is,  without  confent  of  her  lord. 
Every  reputed  fathar  of  a bafe  child  got  within  the  manor  of 
"Writtel  in  Ell'ex,  pays  to  the  lord  a fine  of  ,3s.  4d.  where,  it 
feems,  child-wit  ex_tends  to  free  as  well  as  bond-women. 

CHILDERMAS-day,  or  Innocent’s  an  anniverfary 

held  by  the  church  of  England  on  the  28th  of  December,  in 
eommemoration  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  mafl'acred  by  or- 
der of  rierod. 

CHILDREN,  the  plural  of  Child.  Mr.  Derham  computes, 
that  marriages,  one  with  another,  produce  four  children  not  only 
in  England  but  in  other  parts  alf'o.  In  the  genealogical  hiflory 
of  Tulcany,  wrote  by  Gamarini,  mention  is  made  of  a noble- 
man of  Sienna,  nam,d  Pichi,  who  of  three  wives  had  150  chil- 
dren-, and  that,  being  lent  ambalfador  to  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, he  had  48  of  his  fons  in  his  retinue.  In  a monument  in 
the  church -yard  of  St.  Innocent,  at  Paris,  erefled  to  a woman 
who  died  at  88  years  of  age,  it  is  recorded,  that  fhc  miglit  have 
feen  288  children  dircdtly  ill’ued  from  her.  'This  exceeds  what 
Hakewcll  relates  of  Mrs.  Honeywood,  a gentlewoman  of  Kent, 
born  in  the  year  1527,  was  married  at  i6  to  her  only  hulbaiid 
R.  Honcywoixl,  of  Charing,  Efq  ; and  died  in  her  93d  year. 
Siie  had  1,6  children  of  her  own  body;  of  which  three  died  young, 
and  a fourth  had  no  ifluc;  yet  \w.r grandchildren,  in  the  fecond 
generation,  amounted  to  114;  in  the  third  to  228;  though  in 
the  fourths  they  fell  to  9.  I'hc  whole  number  Ihc  might  have 
fecn  in  her  lifc-limcj  was  3 67.  16+ 114-!- 228-!- 9^=367. 


Children  are,  in  law,  a man’s  ilTue  begotten  on  his  v/ife. 

As  to  the  duties  of  children  to  their  parents,  they  arife  from  a. 
principle  of  natural  jullice  and  retribution ; for  to  thofe.  who  gave 
us  exillcnce,  we  naturally  owe  lubjefUon  and  obedience  during 
our  minority,  and  honour  and  reverence  ever  after.  They  who 
protedled  the  weaknefs  of  our  infancy,  are  imitled  to  our  pro- 
tedlioti  in  the  infirmity  of  their  age;  they  who  by  fuftenaiiceand 
education  enable  their  offspring  to  profper,  ought,  in  return,  to  be 
fupported  by  that  otfspring,  in  cafe  they  fland  in  need  of  aflifl- 
ance.  Uiion  this  principle  proceed  all  the  duties  of  children  to 
their  parents,  which  are  enjoined  bypofitive  laws.  The  Athenians 
carried  this  into  practice  with  a fcmpulous  kind  of  nicety; 
obliging  all  children  to  provide  for  their  father  when  fallen  into 
})overty ;.  with  an  exception  to  fpurious  children,  to  thofe  whole 
chaftity  had  been  proltituted  with  confent  of  their  father,  and 
to  thole  whom  he  had  not  put  in  anyway  of  gaining  a l'*elihood. 
Our  laws  agree  with  thofe  of  Athens,  with  regard  to  the  rirft 
only  of  thele  particulars,  the  cafe  of  ijiurious  ilfue.  In  the 
other  cafes,  the  law  does  not  hold  the  lie  of  nature  to  be  dif- 
folved  by  any  mifliehaviour  of  the  parents;  and  therefore  a child 
is  equally  required  to  defend  and -provide  fur  the  perfon,  or 
maintain  the  caufe  of  a bad  parent  as  of  a good  one.  See  tha  - 
article  Filial  Affcdliou. 

lilcgitimate  Children.  See  Bastards. 

Manageancnt  of  Children.  See  Infant. 

Overlaying  of  Children,  is  a misfortune  that  fometimes. 
happens.  To  prevent  it,  the  Florentines  have  contrived  an  in- 
lirument  called  arcuccio.  See.  Arcuccio. 

CHILI,  a large  country  of  S.  America,  on  the  South  Sea, . 
7^50  miles  in  length,  and  from  37  to  50  in  breadth.  It  was 
difeovered  by  Don  Diego  d’ Almr.gro  in  1523.  It  abounds  in 
trees,  fruits,  Indian  corn,  cattle,  and  mines  of  all  kinds;  The 
greatelt  part  is  inhabited  by  the  native  Americans,  who  have 
neither  towns  nor  villages,  pn.iperly  fpeaking,  but  only  wretched 
huts,  at  a dillance  from  each  other.  The  colour  of  their  (kin  is 
that  of  a red  copper,  as  in  all- other  parts  of  America;  and  fince 
tlie  introdu(ftion  of  horfes  by  the  Europeans,  they  feldom  travel 
without  one,  there  being  plenty  of  them.  It  is  hounded  on  the- 
W.  by  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes.  Chili  is 
governed  by  a chief,  who  is  abfolute  in  all  civil,  political,  and. 
military  aflairs,  and  is  alfo  independent  of  the  viceroy.  The 
latter  has  no  authority  except  when  the  governor  dies  ; in  which 
cal'e  he  may  appoint  one  in  his  room,  for  a time,  till  the  mother- 
country  names  a fuccefl'or.  If,  on  fome  occafions,  the  viceroy 
has  interfered  in  the  government  of  Chili,  it  was  when  he  has 
been-  either  authorifed  by  a particular  trull  repofed-  in  him  by 
the  court,  or  by  the  deference  paid  to  the  eminence  of  his  office; 
or  when  he  has  been  ^attuated  by  his  own  ambition  to  extend  his 
authority.  In  the  whole  province  of  Chili  there. are  not 
20,000  white  men,  and  not  more  than  60,000  negroes,  or 
Iiidiaas,  able  to  hear  arms.  T-he  military  cllablilhment  amount- 
ed formerly  to  2000. men;  but  the  maintaining  of  them  being 
found  too  expenfive,  they  were  reduced  to  500  at  the  beginning, 
of  this  century. 

CHILIAD,  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  things  ranged  by  thou- 
fands.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yyKmi.,  mille,  a- 
thyufand. 

CHILIAGON,  in  geometry,  a regular  plain  figure  of  100 
fides  and  angles.  Though  the  imagination  cannot  form  an  idea 
of  fuch  a figure,  yet  we  may  have  a very  clear  notion  of  it  in 
the  mind,  and  can  eafily  demonllrate  that  the  fum  of  all  its  . 
angles  is  equal  to  1996  right  ones  : for  the  internal  angles  of 
every  plane  figure  are  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  ones  as  the 
figure  hath  fidcs,  except  thofe  four  which  are  about  the  centre 
of  the  figure,  from  whence  it  may  be  relolvcd  into  as  many  tri— 
amdes  as  it  has  fides.  'ihc  author  of  / yj;/  de  Pcpfer,  p.  44>-- 
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has  brought  this  inftance  to  fliow  the  dlftlruStion  between  ima- 
gination and  conceiving. 

CHIIJARCHA,  or  Chili arciius,  an  officer  in  the  armies 
of  the  ancients,  who  had  the  command  of  a thoufand  men. 

CHILIASTS,  in  church-hiltorj".  See  Millknakians. 

CHILI-INGWORTH  (William),  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1602,  and  bred  there. 

He  early  made  great  proficiency  in  his  ftudies,  being  of -a  very 
quick  genius.  He  was  an  expert  mathematician,  as  well  as  an 
able  divine,  and  a ver}’’  good  poet.  Study  and  converfation  at  the 
nniverfity  turning  upon  controverfy  between  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
Henrietta  daughter  to  Henry  I'V'.  king  of  France,  Mr.  Chilling- 
worih  forfook  the  church  of  England,  and  embraced  the  Romiffi 
relision.  Dr.  Laud,  then  billiop  of  London,  hearing  of  this,  and 
being  greatly  concerned  at  it,  v/rote  to  Mr.  Chill ingworth;  who 
expreliing  a great  deal  of  candour  and  impartiality,  lliat  prelate 
continued  to  correfpond  with  him.  'ihis  let  Mr.  Chillingworth 
on  a new  inquiry;  and  at  lall  determined  him  to  return  to  his 
fonner  religion.  He  was  zealouily  attached  to  the  royal  parly; 
and-,  in  Auguft  1(^43,  was  prefent  in  king  Charles  I.'s  army  at 
the  fiege  of  Glouceflei , where  he  advifed  and  dirc»5ted  the  making 
certain  engines  for  alfaulting  the  town.  Soon  after,  having  ac- 
companied the  Lord  Hopton,  general  of  the  king’s  forces  in  the 
welt,  to  Arundel  caftie  in  Sulfex,  he  was  there  taken  prifoner  by 
the  parliamentary  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Waller,  who  obliged  the  callle  to  furrendcr.  But  his  illnefs  in- 
creafing,  he  obtained  leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Chichelicr,  where 
he  was  Uxlged  at  the  bilhop’s  palace;  and,  after  a ffiort  Ccknefs, 
died  in  1644.  He  left  feveral  excellent  works  behind  him. 

CIIILMINAR.  See  Persepolis. 

CHILO,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  and  of  the  ephori 
of  Sparta  the  place  of  bis  birth,  tlourifficd  about  556  years  before 
Chrilt.  He  was  accullomed  to  fay  that  there  were  three  things 
vcr)f  difficult : “ To  keep  a fecret,  trj  know  how  bell  to  employ 
our  time;  and  to  fuffer  injuries  without  murmuring.”  Accord- 
in'^ to  Pliny,  it  was  he  who  caufed  the  ffiort  fentence,  Knenu 
ihyjelf,  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  temple  of  Delphos. 

]t  is  laid  that  he  died  with  joy,  while  embracing  his  fon,  who 
had  been  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games. 

CHILOE,  an  ifiand  lying  near  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  under  the  43d  degree  offouth  latitude.  It  is  the  coaft 
of  an  archipelago  of  40  illands,  and  its  principal  town  is  Caftro. 

It  rains  here  almoft  all  the  year,  infomuch  that  nothing  but  Indian 
corn,  or  fome  fuch  grain,  that  requires  but  little  heat  to  ripen 
it,  can  ever  come  to  perfeftion.  They  have  excellent  ftiell-fiffi, 
ver}'  good  wild-fowl,  hogs,  ftieep,  and  beeves;  as  alfo  a great 
deal  of  honey  aud  wax.  They  carry  on  a trade  with  Peru  and 
Chili ; whither  they  fend  boards  of  cedar,  of  which  they  have 
vaft  forefts. 

Cl  IlLTICNHAM,  or  Cheltenham,  a town  in  Gloucefter- 
fliire,  fix  miles  from  Glouceltcr;  noted  for  its  purgative  fpriug, 
which  has  rendered  it  of  late  years  a place  of  falhionable  refort. 
'^'his  water,  which  is  thought  to  refeinble  the  medicinal  fprings 
at  Scarborough,  operates  with  great  cafe,  is  deemed  ufcful  in 
Iborbutic  complaints,  and  in  atl'eitions  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
9 miles  N.  E.  of  Gloucdter,  and  95  "W.  by  N.  of*  London. 

Lon.  2.  21- 5.')' 

CHII/i'ERN,  a chain  of  chalky  hills  forming  the  fouthern 
part  of  Buckingharnlhirc,  the  northern  part  of  the  county  being 
diftlnguilhcd  by  the  name  of  the  Vale.  'I'hc  air  on  thel'e  heights 
is  extremely  healthful.  I'he  I'oil,  though  ftony,  produces  good 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley ; and  In  many  places  it  is  covered  with 
thick  woods,  among  which  arc  great  quantities  of  hucch. —Cl'Hiern 
is  alfo  applied  to  the  hilly  parts  of  Berklbirc,  and  it  is  believed 
has  the  fame  meaning  in  fome  other  counties.  Hence  the 
Hundreds  lying  in  thole  parts  arc  called  the.  ChiUcni  Hundreds. 
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CiiiLTERN  Hundreds  • {Sie.'OJards  of).  Of  the  Hundreds 
into  which  many  of  the  Engliffi  counties  were  divided  by  King 
Alfred  for  their  better  government,  the  jurlfdiclionwas originally 
veiled  la  peculiar  courts ; but  came  afterwards  to  be  devolved 
to  the  county  courts,  and  lb  remains  at  prefent ; except  with 
regard  to  fome,  as  the  cbiltcrns,  which  have  been  by  privilege 
annexed  to  the  crown.  Thefe  having  ftill  their  own  courts,  a 
Stnujurd  of  thofe  courts  is  appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  with  a falary  of  20s.  and  all  fees,  &c.  belonging  to 
the  office.  This  is  made  a matter  of  convenience  to  the  minifter, 
whenever  he  willies  to  remove  a member  of  parliament  In  order 
to  put  another  into  his  place.  Such  a one  is  made  to  accept 
the  Stenvardjhip  of  the  Cb  'iltern  Hundreds,  which  vacates  his- 
feat. 

CHIM2ERA,  a port  town  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  fituated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 'Venice,  in  the  province  of  Epims,. 
a'oout  32  miles  north  of  the  city  Corfu,  near  which  are  the 
mountains  of  Chimaeni,  which  divide  Epirus  from  Thelfaly,. 
E.  long.  20.' 40.  N.  lat.  40.  20. 

CHiMiERA,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  a celebrated'  monfter,  fprung- 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon.  It  bad  three-heads ; that  of  a lion,, 
a goat,  and  a dragon ; and  continually  vomited  flames.  I’he 
foreparts  of  its  boily  were  thofe  of  a lion,  the  middle  was  that  of 
a goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  were  thofe  of  a dragon.  It  gene- 
rally lived  in  Lycia,  about  the  reign  of  Jubates,  by  whofe  orders 
Bellerophon,  mounted  on  the  borl’e  Pegafus,  overcame  it.  This 
fabulous  tradition  is  explained  by  the  recollee^lion  that  there 
was  a burning  mountain  in  Lycia,  whofe  top  was  the  refort  of 
lion.s  on  account  of  its  defolate  wildemefs  ; the  middle,  which 
was  fruitful,  was  covered  with  goats ; and  at  the  bottom  the 
marfliy  ground  abounded  with  ferpents.  Bellerophon  is  faid  to 
have  conquered  the  Chimsera,  becaufe  he  deftroyed  the  wild 
bcafts  on  that  mountain,  and  rendered  it  habitable.  Plutarch 
fays  that  it  was  the  captain  of  fome  pirates  who  adorned  their 
fliip  with  the  images  of  a lion,  a goat,  and  a dragon.  By  a 
chimara  phllofophevs  underftand  a mere  creature  of  the  ima- 
gination, compofed  of  fuch  contradiftions  and  abfurdities  as 
cannot  poffibly  any  where  exift  but  in  thought. 

CHIMES  of  a Clock.,  a kind  of  periodical  mufic,  produced 
at  equal  intervals  of  time,  by  means  of  a particular  apparatus 
added  to  a clock.  In  order  to  calculate  numbers  for  the 
chimes,  and  adapt  the  chime-barrel,  it  mull  be  obfeiwcd,  that 
the  barrel  mull  turn  round  in  the  fame  time  that  the  tune  it  is 
to  play  requires  in  finging.  As  for  the  chime-barrel,  it  may  lie 
made  up  of  certain  bars  that  mu  athwart  it,  with.a;Convenient 
number  of  holes  punched  in  them  to  put  in  the  pins  that  are  to 
draw  each  hammer:  and  thefe  pins,  in  order,  to  play  the  time  of 
the  time  rightly,  mull  Hand  upright,  or.  hang  down  from  the 
bar,  fome  more,  fome  lefs.  To  place. the  pins  rightly,  you  may 
proceed  by  the  way  of  changes  on  bells,  viz,  i,  2,  3,  4 ; or  ra- 
ther make  ufe  of  the  mufical  notes..  Obfen'e  what  is  the  com- 
pafs  of  your  tune,  and  divide,  the  barrsLaccordingliV  from  end  to 
end.  For  inllance,  in  Plate  79,  Fig.  i and  2 reprel'ent  the  notes 
of  the  1 00th  pfalm  tune.  Each  is  eight  notes  in  coinpals;  and 
accordingly  the  barrel  is  di\  ided  into  eight  parts.  'I'hefe  divi- 
fions  are  llruck  around  the  barrel ; oppolite  to  whicli  arc  the 
hammer-tails. 

We  fpcak  here  as  if  there  v/ere  only  one.  hammer  to  each  bell, 
that  it  may  be  more  clearly  apprehended ; but  when  two  notes 
of  the  fame  found  come  together  in  a tune,  there  mull  be  two 
liamluers  to  the  bell  to  llrike  it : I'o  that  il  in  all  the  tunes  you 
intend  to  chime  of  eight  notes  conspals,  there  llioald  happen  to 
"be  Inch  double  nota.s  on  every  bell,.inltead  of  eight  you  mull, 
have  fixtecn  hammers ; and  accordingly  you  mull  divide  the 
barrel,  and  llrike  lixteen  llrokcs  round  it,  oppolite  to  each  ham- 
mer-tail : then  you  arc  to  divide  it  round  about  into  as  many 
divlfions  as  there  arc  mufical  bars,  I'cmibrcVcs,  minims,  3cc.  ia. 
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the  tune.  Thus  the  looth  pfalm  tune  has  20  femibreves,  and 
each  divifion  of  it  is  a feinibreve : the  lirlt  note  of  it  alfo  is  a 
I'emibTeve  ; and,  therefore,  on  the  chime-barrel  luuft  be  a whole 
divifton,  from  five  to  five;  as  you  may  underftand  plainly,  if 
yon  conceive  the  furfacc  of  a chime-barrel  to  be  reprefented  by, 
the  above  figures,  as  if  the  cylindrical  fuperficies  of  the  barrel 
were  tlretched  out  at  length,  or  extended  on  a plane  : and  then 
Inch  a table,  fo  divided,  if  it  were  to  be  wrapped  round  the 
barrel,  would  tlrow  the  places  where  all  the  pins  are  to  ftand  in 
tile  barrel for  the  dots  running  about  the  table  arc  the  places 
for  the  pins  that  play  the  tune.  See  the  Table  for  dividing  the 
chime  board,  at  Fig.  2. 

Indeed,  if  the  chimes  are  to  be  complete,  you  ought  to  have 
a fet  of  bells  to  the  gamut  notes  ; fo  as  that  each  bell  having  the 
true  found  of  Jol,  la,  mi,  fa,  you  may  play  any  tune  with  its 
flats  and  fliarps ; nay,  you  may  by  this  means  play  both  the 
bafs  and  treble  with  one  barrel : and  by  felting  the  names  of 
your  bells  at  the  head  of  any  tune,  that  tune  may  eafily  be 
transferred  to  the  chime-barrel,  without  any  Ikill  in  mufic.  But 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  each  line  in  the  mufic  is  three  notes 
diflant ; that  is,  there  is  a note  between  each  line,  as  well  as 
upon  it. 

CHIMNEY,  in  architefture,  a particular  part  of  a houfe, 
where  the  fire  is  made,  having  a tube  or  funnel  to  carry  off  the 
fnioke.  The  word  chimney  comes  from  the  French  cheminre  ; 
and  that  from  the  Latin  caminata,  a chamber  wherein  is  a 
chimney ; caminata,  again,  comes  from  cammus  j and  that  from 
the  Greek  xaww©',  a chimney  5 of  kouu,  uro,  I burn. 
Chimneys  are  ufually  fuppofed  a modern  invention  ; the  an- 
cients only  making  ufe  of  iloves  : but  Oblavio  Ferrari  feems  to 
have  fucceeded  in  proving  that  chimneys  were  in  ufe  among  the 
ancients. 

The  mofl  judicious  remarks  on  the  modes  of  conftrufting 
chimneys  which  may  not  be  liable  to  fmoke,  are  thofe  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Franklin.  In  his  letter  on  that  fubjecl  he  endea- 
vours to  correft  the  vulgar  errors  that  prevail  refpedUng  the 
caufes  of  the  afeent  of  fmoke,  which,  of  itfelf,  is  not  dlfpofed 
to  r'y'e  in  the  atmofphere,  but  owes  that  difpofition  to  the  cir- 
cumltance  of  its  being  healed.  Neither  does  he  allow  that 
any  particular  form  of  the  funnel  of  a chimney,  except  its 
height,  is  of  confequence  to  its  regular  and  proper  operation. 
The  moll  fimple  view  of  the  theory  on  which  fmoke  is  made 
to  afeend  is  conveyed  to  us  in  thefe  words “ The  longer  the 
funnel,  if  ereH,  the  greater  its  force,  when  filled  with  heated 
and  rarefied  air,  to  drenu  in  below  and  drive  up  the  fmoke,  if 
one  may,  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  lufe  the  expreffion  draw 
when  in  faft  it  is  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  furrounding  atmo- 
fphere skveXprcfci  to  enter  the  funnel  below,  and  fo  drvves  up  be- 
fore it  the  fmoke  and  warm  air  it  meets  with  in  its  pallage.” 
The  author  next  goes  on  ,to  icnumeratc  the  different  caufcs 
which  may  occafion  a fmoky  chimney;  .thefe  are  the  nine  fol- 
lowing. I.  Mere  want  of  a fupply  of  air  from  without  doors. 

2.  'I'he  openings,  o,r  fige  places,  being  too  wide,  or  too  higlv 

3.  Too  fhort  a funndl.  4.  Chimneys  overpowering  each  other, 
,or  robbing  each  ;Othej-  of  the  means  by  which  the  draft  is  kept 
up.  5.  The  tops  of  chimneys  being  commanded  by  higher 
buildings  or  by  a hill,  from  whence  the  wind  beats  downwards 
upon  the  aperture  from  whence  the  fmoke  illues.  c6.  The  re- 
verfe  of  the  laft  ; viz.  where  the  commatiding  eminence  is  far- 
ther from  the  wind  than  the  chimney  commanded.  7.  The 
imj>roper  and  inconvenient  fi.tuadon  of  a door,.  .8.  'J  he  dc- 
feent  of  fmoke  through  a cold  fiujnel  from  n.n  adjoining  chim- 
ney. 9.  The  pallage  of  ftrong  winds  over  the  lo])s  of  the 
funnels,  althongh  there  may  no  commanding  eminence 
near. 

For  each  of  thefe  evila  Dr.  Franklin  jwints  out  a remedy  5 
but  we  will  confine  ourlclvcs  to  the  firli,  which  is  one  of  the 
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moft  prevalent.  “ When  you  find  (fitys  the  Do£\or)  on  trial, 
that  opening  the  door  or  .a  window  enables  the  chimnev  to 
carry  up  all  the /moke,  you  may  be  fure  that  want  of  air  from. 
%uithoi/t  was  the  cattle  ot  its  fmoking ; I fay  from  without,  to 
guard  ) ou  againft  a common  mi  flake  of  thole  who  may  tell 
you,  the  room  is  large,  contains  abundance  of  air  luflicient  to 
fujiply  asry  chimney,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  that  the  chim- 
ney wants  air.*  Thefe  realbners  are  ignorant,  that  the  large- 
nds  of  a room,  If  tight.  Is  in  this  cafe  of  linall  importatn.e, 
lince  it  cannot  part  with  a chimney  full  of  its  air  without  oc- 
calioning  fo  much  vacuum ; which  it  requires  a great  force  to 
efleft,  and  could  not  be  borne  if  eflefted. 

“ It  appearing  plainly,  then,  that  fome  of  the  outward  air 
mult  be  admitted,  the  queftion  will  be,  how  much  is  ahfolutely 
nccejfary  f For  you  would  avoid  admitting  more,  as  being  con- 
trary to  one  of  your  intentions  in  having  a fire,  viz.  that  of 
warming  your  room.  To  difeover  this  quantity,  Ihut  the  door 
gradually  while  a middling  fire  is  burning,  till  you  find  that, 
before  it  is  quite  fliut,  the  fmoke  begins  to  come  out  into  the 
room  ; then  open  it  a little,  till  you  perceive  the  fmoke  comes 
out  no  longer.  There  hold'  the  door,  and  obferve  the  width  of 
the  open  crevice  between  the  edge  of  the  door  and  the  rabbit  it 
fliould  lliut  into.  Suppofe  the  dillancel  to  be  half  an  inch,  and 
■the  door  eight  feet  high,  you  find  thence  that  your  room  re- 
quires an  entrance  for  air  equal  in  area  to  ninety-fix  half  in- 
ches, or  forty-eight  fquare  inches,  or  a pallage  of  fix  inches  hr 
eight.  This  however  is  a large  fuppofition,  there  being  few 
chimneys  that,  having  a modemte  opening  and  a tolerable 
height  of  funnel,  will  not  be  fatisfied  witli  fuch  a crevice  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ; and  I have  found  a fquare  of  fix  by  fix,  or 
thirty-fix  fquare  inches,  to  be  a pretty  good  medium,  that  will 
ferve  for  moft  chimneys.  High  funnels,  with  fmall  and  low 
openings,  may  indeed  be  fupplied  through  a Ids  fpace,  becaufe, 
for  reafons  that  will  appear  hereafter,  force  f levity,  if  otic 
may  fo  fpeak,  being  greater  in  fuch  funnels,  the  cool  air  enters 
the  room  with  greater  velocity,  and  confequently  more  enters  in 
the  fame  time.  This  however  has  its  limits  ; for  experience 
fliews,  that  no  inoreafed  velocity  fo  eccafioned  has  made  the 
admilTion  of  air  through  the  key-hole  equal  in  quantity  to  that 
through  an  open  door,  though  through  the  door  the  current 
moves  llowly,  and  throrigh  the  key-hole  with  great  vapidity. 

“ It  remains  then  to  be  cunfidered  how  and  where  this  necef- 
fary  quantity  of  air  from  without  is  to  be  admitted  fo  as  to  be 
leaft  inconvenient.  For  if  at  the  door  left  lo  much  open,  the  air 
thence  proceeds  diredly  to  the  chimney,  and  in  its  way  comes 
cold  to  your  back  and  heels  as  you  fit  before  your  fire.  If  you 
keep  the  door  flrat,  and  raife  a little  the  falh  of  your  window, 
you  feel  the  fame  inconvenience.  Various  have  been  the  con- 
trivances to  avoid  this  ; fuch  as  bringing  in  frcfli  air  through 
pipes  in  the  jams  of  the  chimney, 'which  pointing  upwards 
fliould  blow  the  fmoke  up  the  funnel  ; opening  palfages  into 
the  funnel  above,  to  let  in  air  for  the  fame  purpofe.  But  thefe 
produce  an  eflfed  contrary  to  that  intended  : for  as  it  is  the 
conftant  current  of  air  palling  from  the  room  through  the  opening 
of  the  chimney  into  the  funnel,  which  prevents  the  fmoke  com- 
ing out  into  the  room,  if  you  fupjily  the  funnel  by  other 
means  or  in  other  ways  with  the  air  it  wants,  and  eljiecially  if 
that  air  be  cold,  you  climinifli  the  force  of  that  current,  and  Uie 
fnioke,  in  its  eti'nrts  to  enter  the  room,  finds  lei's  rcliliance, 

“ The  wanted  air  muft  then  indifpenfahly  be  admitted  into  the 
room,  to  fup})ly  what  goes  oft  through  the  opening  of  the 
chimney.  M.  Gauger,  a very  iiigcriious  and  ioteHigent  French 
writer  on  the  fiibjeH,  proj'ofes  with  judgment  to  admit  it  above 
the  opening  of  the  chimney;  and  lo  prevent  inconvenience 
from  itscoldnefs,  he  direiHs  its  being  made  to  pafs  In  its  en- 
trance througfi  winding  cavities  made  behind  the  iron  back  and 
fidos  of  the  fire-])lacc,  and  under  the  iron  hearth-plate ; in 
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which  cavities  it  will  be  warmed',  and  even  heated,  fo  as  to 
contribute  much,  inftead  of  cooling,  to  the  warming  of  the 
room.  This  invention  is  excellent  in  itfelf,  and  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage  in  building  new  houfes ; becaufe  the  chimneys 
may  then  be  fo  difpofed,  as  to  admit  conveniently  the  cold  air 
to  enter  fuch  patl'ages  : but  in  houfes  built  with  fuch  views,  the 
chimneys  are  often  fo  liluated,  as*  not  to  afford  that  convenience 
without  great  and  expenfive  alterations.  Eafy  and  cheap  me- 
thods, though  not  quite  fo  perfc6l  in  themfelves,  are  of  more 
general  utility ; and  fuch  are  the  following : 

“ In  all  rooms  where  there  is  a fire,  the  body  of  air  warmed 
and  rarefied  before  the  chimney  is  continually  changing  place, 
and  making  room  for  other  air  that  is  to  be  warmed  in  its  turn. 
Part  of  it  enters  and  goes  up  the  chimney,  and  the  reff  riles  and 
takes  place  near  the  ceiling.  If  the  room  be  lofty,  that  warm 
air  remains  above  our  heads  as  long  as  it  continues  warm,  and 
we  are  little  benefited  by  it,  becaufe  it  does  not  defcend  till  it  is 
cooler.  Few  can  imagine  the  difference  of  climate  between  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  fuch  a room,  who  have  not  tried  it  by 
the  thermometer,  or  by  going  up  a ladder  till  their  heads  are 
near  the  ceiling.  It  is  then  among  this  warm  air  that  the 
wanted  quantity  of  outward  air  is  belt  admitted,  with  which 
being  mixed,  its  coldnefs  is  abated,  and  its  inconvenience  dimi- 
nilhed,  fo  as  to  become  fcarce  oblervable.  This  may  be  eafily 
done,  by  drawing  down  about  an  inch  the  upper  falh  of  a win- 
dow j or,  if  not  moveable,  by  cutting  fuch  a crevice  through  its 
frame ; in  both  which  cafes,  it  will  be  well  to  place  a thin  Ihelf 
of  the  length,  to  conceal  the  opening,  and  Hoping  upwards  to 
dire6l  the  entering  air  horizontally  along  and  under  the  ceil- 
ing. In  fome  houfes  the  air  may  be  admitted  by  fuch  a cre- 
vice made  in  the  wainfeot,  cornice,  or  plaftering,  near  the  ceil- 
ing, and  over  the  opening  of  the  chimney.  This,  if  pradlica- 
ble,  is  to  be  chofen,  becaufe  the  entering  cold  air  will  there  meet 
with  the  warmeft  rifing  air  from  before  the  fire,  and  be  fooneft 
tempered  by  the  mixture : the  fame  kind  of  flielf  Ihould  alfo  be 
placed  here.  Another  way,  and  not  a very  difficult  one,  is  to 
take  out  an  upper  pane  of  glafs  in  one  of  your  falhes,  fet  it  in 
a tin  frame,  giving  it  two  fpringing  angular  fides,  and  then  re- 
placing it,  with  hinges  below  on  which  it  may  be  turned  to 
open  more  or  lefs  alxwe.  It  will  then  have  the  appearance 
of  an  internal  Iky-light.  By  drawing  this  pane  in,  more  or 
left,  you  m.ay  admit  what  air  you  find  neceflary.  Its  pofition 
will  naturally  thrv>w  that  air  up  and  along  the  ceiling.  I'kis 
is  what  is  called  in  Fiance  a Jl'^as  kjl  das  P As  this  is  a Ger- 
man queltion,  the  invention  is  probably  of  that  nation,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  frequent  afking  of  that  (piefiion  when 
it  firft  ajipcared.” 

Dr.  Franklin  evinces  the  duftility  and  manageable  nature  of 
fmoke  in  feveral  ways,  but  particularly  by  deferibing  the  com- 
mon Stafibrdffiire  fire-place,  in  which  the  grate  is  formed  of  a 
feries  of  lemicircular  bars  which  project  into  the  room,  and  the 
fmoke  is  driven  backwards  into  the  chimney  through  a very  in- 
confiderable  opening ; by  which  means  Ids  of  the  warm  air 
efcapes  than  in  other  inliances.  A Iketch  of  this  fire-place  we 
have  given  in  plate  89. 

CniMNKY-ff/o«Q',  otherwife  rallc<i  Ht'arth-vumey,  a duty  to 
the  crown  on  houfes.  By  ftat.  14  Char.  II.  cap.  2.  cvciy  fire- 
hearth  and  Itove  of  every  dwelling  or  other  houfe,  within  liaig- 
land  and  Wales  fexcej»t  fuch  as  pay  not  to  church  and  ])oor), 
w-as  chargeable  with  2s.  per  (nnmm,  payable  at  Michaelmas 
and  Lady-day  to  the.  king  an<l  his  heirs  and  fuccellors,  &c. ; 
which  payment  was  commonly  calletl  cbimniy-snoiuy.  'I'his 
tax,  being  much  compl.iined  of  as  burdenCon’ic  to  the  jicople, 
ha.s  been  I'incc  taken  otf,  and  others  iinpofed  in  its  llead*^  among 
which  that  on  wimlows  has  by  fome  been  dteenied  altnoll 
equally  erievous. 

' CffllMI’AXZEK,  in  natural  hillory,  See  S1M1.4. 
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CHINA,  a country  of  Afia,  fituated  on  the  moft  eallerly 
part  of  that  continent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tarr 
tary ; from  which  it  is  divided,  partly  by  a prodigious  wall  of 
1500  miles  in  length,  and  partly  by,  high,  craggy,  and  inaccef- 
fible  mountains.  On  the  eaff,  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  ; on 
the  weft,  by  part  of  the  Mogul’s  empire,  and  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  other  ridges  of  high 
mountains  and  fandy  deferts  ; on  the  fouth,  it  is  bounded 
partly  by  the  kingdoms  of  Lao,  Tonquin,  Ava,  and  Cochin- 
China,  and  partly  by  the  fouthern  or  Indian  fea,  which  Hows 
between  it  and  the  Philippine  iHands.  There  are  feveral  ways  of 
computing  its  length  and  breadth.  According  to  fome  of 
thefe,,  it  is  reckoned  1269,  1600,  or  1800  miles  in  length,  and 
as  much  in  breadth  : however,  by  the  bell  and  latell  accounts, 
this  vaft  country  is  fomewhat  of  an  oval  form,  the  breadth  be- 
ing lefs  than  the  length  by  a little  more  than  a fourth  part.  It 
contains  15  provinces,  exclufive  of  that  of  Lyau-tong,  which 
is  fituated  without  the  great  wall,  though  under  the  fame  do- 
minion. Their  names  are,  i.Shenfi  ; 2.  Shanfi  5 ^.Fecheli; 
which  are  fituated  on  the  north  fide,  along  the  wall,  4.  Shan- 
tung 5 5.  Kyaii-nang  ; 6.  Che-kjang  j 7.Fo-kyen3  which  are 
fituated  along  the  eallern  ocean.  8.  Quang-tong;  9.  Q,uang-fi; 
10.  Yu-nang5  1 1.  Se-chuen-;  which  Hretch  themfelves  towards 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weH.  And  12.  Honan  j 13.  Hu-quand  ; 
I4.  Quey-chewj  15.  Kyang-fi ; which  take  up  the  middle  part. 
This  countiy  probably  owes  its  name  to  a Chinefe  wprd,_fignify- 
ing  middle,  from  a notion  the  natives  had  that  their  country  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  world.  Except  to  the  north,  China  is  a plain 
country,  and  contains  no  remarkable  mountains.  Its  chief  Ri^rs 
and  If^aters  are  the  Yamour  and  the  Argun,  which  »re  the 
boundary  between  the  RuHlan  and  Chinefe  Tartary  3 the  Cro- 
ceus,  or  Whambo,  or  the  Yellow  River  3 the  Kiam,  or  the. 
Blue  River,  and  the  Tay.  Common  water  in  China  is  very 
indifferent,  and  in  fome  places  boiled  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe.' 
The  chief  of  its  Bays  are  thofe  of  Nankin  and  Canton.  Its 
Catials,  however,  are  fufficient  to  entitle  the  ancient  Chinefe  to 
the  charafter  of  a moft  wife  and  induftrious  people.  The  comr 
modioufnefs  and  length  of  thefe  are  incredible.  The  chief  of 
them  are  lined  with  hewn  ftone  on  the  fides,  and  they  are  fo 
deep,  that  they  carry  large  veffels,  and  fometimes  they  extend 
above  1000  miles  in  length.  Thofe  veffels  are  fitted  up  for 
all  the  conveniencies  of  life3  and  it  has  been  thought  by  fome, 
that  in  China  the  water  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
land.  They  are  furnillicd  with  Hone  quays,  and  fometimes 
with  bridges  of  an  amazing  conftrutlion.  The  navigation  is 
How,  and  the  veffels  fometffiies  drawn  by  men.  No  precau- 
tioiis  are  wanting,  that  could  be  formed  by  art  dr  perfeverance, 
for  the  fafety  of  the  paffengers,  in  cafe  a canal  is  cioH'cd  by  a 
rapid  river,  or  expofed  to  tomuits  from  the  mountains.  Thefe 
canals,  and  the  variety  that  is  feen  upon  their  borders,  render 
China  delightful  in  a very  high  degree,  as  well  as  fertile,  in 
places  that  are  not  fo  by  nature. 

Such  is  tlie  induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  Forejis  or  woods,  though  no  country  is  better 
fitted  for  producing  timber  of  all  kinds.  They  fuffer,  how- 
8ver,  none  to  grow  but  for  ornament  and  ufe,  or  on  the  fides  of 
mountains,  from  whence  llic  trees,  when  cut  down,  can  be 
conveyed  to  any  place  by  water. 

The //iV  of  this  empire  diti'ers  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  different  places  ; towaids  the  north  it  is  ffiaqi,  in  the  mid- 
dle mild,  ami  in  the  fmith  hot.  The  Soil  is,  either  by  nature 
or  art,  fruitful  of  every  thing  that  can  minillcr  to  the  necelli- 
ties,  conveniencies,  <jr  lnxmie.s  of  life.  The  culture  of  the 
cotton  and  rice  fields,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  clutlied  and  tod,  is  ingenious  almoft  beyond  deferip- 
tion.  The  rare  trees,  and  aromatic  produdlions,  either  orna- 
mental or  medicinal,  that  abound  in  other  i.'arts  of  the  world, 
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■are  to  be  found  in  China,  and  fome  are  peculiar  to  itfelf ; but 
even  a catalogue  of  them  would  form  a little  volume.  Some, 
howe\cr,  muft  be  mentioned.  The  tallonu-trfe  has  a Ihort 
trunk,  a fmofjth  bark,  crooked  branches,  red  leaves  fliaped 
like  a heart,  and  is  about  the  height  of  a common  cheri^'-trec. 
The  fruit  it  produces  has  all  the  qualities  of  our  tallow,  and, 
when  manufactured  with  oil,  ferves  the  natives  as  candles  j but 
they  fmell  ilrong,  nor  is  their  light  clear.  Of  the  other  trees 
peculiar  to  China,  are  fome  which  yield  a kind  of  flour ; and 
linne  partake  of  the  nature  of  pepper.  The  gum  of  fome  is  poi- 
Innous,  but  affords  the  finefl  varnifh  in  the  world.  After  all 
that  can  be  faid  of  thefe,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  ufeful 
trees,  the  Chinefe,  notwithftanding  their  indultry,  are  fo  wed- 
ded to  their  ancient  cuftoms,  that  they  are  very  little,  if  at  all, 
meliorated  by  cultivation.  The  lame  may  he  faid  of  their 
richeft  fruits,  which,  in  general,  are  far  from  being  fo  delicious 
as  thofe  of  Europe,  or  indeed  of  America,  This  is  owing  to 
the  Chinefe  never  praftifmg  grafting,  or  inoculation  of  trees, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  experimental  gardening. 

It  woirld  be  unpardonable  here  not  to  mention  the  raw-fdk, 
which  fo  much  abounds  in  China,  and  above  all  the  tea-plant 
or  flirub.  It  is  planted  in  rows,  and  pruned  to  prevent  luxuri- 
ancy,'  Notwithftanding  our  long  intercourfe  with  China, 
writers  are  ftill  divided  about  the  different  fpecics  and  culture 
of  this  plant.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  green  and  bohea 
grow  on  the  fame  flirub,  but  that  the  latter  admits  of  fome 
kind  of  preparation,  which  takes  away  its  raking  qualities, 
and  ^ves  it  a deeper  colour.  The  oth^  kinds,  which  go  by 
the  names  of  imperial,  congo,  fmglo,  and  the  like,  are  diftin- 
guiflied  probably  by  the  nature  of  the  foils,  and  from  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  grow.  The  culture  of  this  plant  feems  to 
be  very  Ample  j and  it  is  certain  that  fome  kinds  are  of  a much 
higher  and  more  delicious  flavour  than  others.  It  is  thought 
that  the  fineft,  which  is  called  the  flour  of  the  tea,  is  imported 
over  land  to  Ruffia;  but  we  know  of  little  difference  in  thair 
•ffe61s  on  the  human  body.  The  greateft  is  between  the  bohea 
and  green  which  difagrees  with  many. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Portuguefe  had  the  ufe  of  tea  long 
before  the  Englifli,  but  it  was  introduced  among  the  latter  be- 
fore the  Reftoration,  as  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  firft  a6l 
of  parliament  that  fettled  the  excife  on  the  king  for  life,  in 
1660.  Catharine  of  Lifbon,  wife  to  Charles  II.  rendered  the 
ufe  of  it  common  at  his  court.  The  ginjeng,  fo  famous 
among  the  Chinefe  as  the  univerfal  remedy,  and  monopolized 
even  by  their  emperors,  is  now  found  to  be  but  a common  root, 
and  is  plentiful  in  Britifli-America.  When  brought  to  Europe, 
it  Ls  little  diftinguiflied  for  its  healing  qualities ; and  this  in- 
flance  alone  ought  to  teach  us  with  what  caution  the  former 
accounts  of  China  are  to  be  read,  Ibe  ginfeng,  however,  is  a 
native  of  the  Chinefe  Tartary. 

If  'fit  are  to  believe  fome  naturalifts,  China  produces  all  mc- 
iah  and  minerah  that  are  known  in  the  world.  White  copper 
is  peculiar  to  itlelf,  but  we  know  of  no  extraordinary  quality 
it  polfeffes.  One  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Chinefe 
government  is,  that  of  not  introducing  a fuperabundance  of 
gold  and  filver,  for  fear  of  hurting  induftry.  Their  gold  mines, 
therefore,  are  but  flightly  worked,  and  the  currency  of  that 
metal  is  fupplied  by  the  grains  the  people  pick  up  in  the  fand 
of  rivers  and  mountains.  The  fdver  fpecie  is  furniflied  from 
the  mines  of  Plonan. 

According  to  fome  accounts,  there  fifty -eight  millions  of 

inhabitants  in  China  5 and  all  between  twenty  and  fixty  years  of 
age  )>ay  an  annual  tax,  Notwithftanding  the  induftry  of  the 
j)eople,  their  amazing  population  frequently  occafions  a dearth. 
Parents,  who  cannot  fupport  their  female  children,  are  allowed 
to  caft  them  into  the  river  3 but  they  fallen  a gourd  to  each  child, 
that  it  may  float  on  the  water  > and  there  arc  often  comj)aflion- 
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ate  people  of  fortune,  who  are  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  chil- 
dren to  lave  them  from  death.  The  Chinefe,  in  their  perfons, 
are  middle  lized,  their  faces  broad,  their  eyes  black  and  fmall, 
theh’  nofes  rather  Ihort.  The  Chinefe  have  lingular  ideas  of 
beauty.  They  pluck  up  the  hairs  of  the  lower  part  of  their 
faces  by  the  roots  with  tweezers,  leaving  a few  ftraggling  ones 
by  way  of  beard.  Their  Tartar  princes  compel  them  to  cut 
off  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and,  like  Mahometans,  to  wear 
only  a lock  on  the  crown.  Their  complexion  towards  the  north 
is  fair,  towards  the  fouth  fwarthy,  and  the  fatter  a man  is,  they 
think  him  the  handfomer.  Men  of  quality  and  learning,  who  are 
not  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  are  delicately  complexioned,  and 
they  who  are  bred  to  letters  let  the  nails  of  their  fingers  grow 
to  an  enormous  length,  to  fliew  that  they  are  not  employed  in 
manual  labour.  The  women  have  little  eyes,  plump,  roly 
lips,  black  hair,  regular  features,  and  a delicate,  though  florid 
complexion.  The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  is  reckoned  a princi- 
pal part  of  their  beauty,  and  no  fwathing  is  omitted,  when 
they  are  young,  to  give  them  that  accompliflmient;  fo  that 
when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  faid  to  totter  rather  than  to 
walk.  This  fanciful  piece  of  beauty  was  probably  invented  by 
the  ancient  Chinefe,  to  palliate  their  jealoufy. 

To  enter  into  all  the  Itarch  ridiculous  formalities  of  the  Chi- 
nefe, efpecially  of  their  men  of  quality,  when  paying  or  re- 
ceiving vifits,  would  give  little  information,  and  lei's  amufe- 
ment,  and  very  probably  come  too  late,  as  the  manners  of  the 
Chinefe,  fince  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Tartars,  are 
greatly  altered,  and  vary  daily.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  legiflators  of  China,  looking  upon  fubmiflion  and  fubordi- 
nation  as  the  comer  ftones  of  all  fociety,  devil'ed  thofe  outward 
marks  of  refpe£l,  ridiculous  as  they  appear  to  us,  as  the  tell  of 
duty  and  refpe£l  from  inferiors  to  fuperiors ; and  their  capital 
maxim  was,  that  the  man  who  was  deficient  in  civility  was 
void  of  good  fenfe. 

The  Chinefe  in  general  have  been  reprefented  as  the  moft 
dilhoneft,  low,  thieving  fet  in  the  world  ; employing  their  na- 
tural quicknefs  only  to  improve  the  arts  of  cheating  the  na- 
tions they  deal  with,  efpecially  the  Europeans,  whom  they 
trick  with  great  eafe,  particularly  the  Englifli  j but  they  ob- 
ferve, that  none  but  a Chinefe  can  cheat  a Chinefe.  They  are 
fond  of  law  dil'putes  beyond  any  people  in  the  world.  Their 
hypocrify  is  without  bounds  5 and  the  men  of  property  among 
them  praflife  the  moft  avowed  bribery,  and  the  loweft  mean- 
neffes,  to  obtain  preferment.  It  fhould,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  fome  of  the  late  accounts  of  China  have  been  diawn 
up  by  thofe  who  were  little  acquainted  with  any  parts  of  that 
empire  but  the  fea-port  towns  j in  which  they  probably  met 
with  many  knavilh  and  deligning  peojile.  But  it  feems  not 
juft  to  attempt  to  charaftcrife  a great  nation  by  a few  inftances 
of  this  kind,  though  well  attefted  5 and  we  a]ipear  not  to  be 
fuHicicntly  acquainted  with  the  interior  parts  of  China  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  manners  and  charafter  of  the  in  * 
habitants.  By  fome  of  the  Jefult  milfionaries  the  Chinefe  feem 
to  have  been  too  much  extolled,  and  by  later  writers  loo  much 
degraded. 

"With  regard  to  the  drefs  of  the  Chinefe,  it  varies  according 
to  the  diftin£lion  of  ranks,  and  is  entirely  under  the  reg;ulation 
of  the  law,  which  has  even  fixed  the  colours  that  diftinguifli 
the  diflerent  conditions.  The  cm]ieror,  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  have  alone  a right  to  wear  yellow ; certain  mandarins 
are  in  titled  to  wear  lattin  of  a red  ground,  but  only  upon  days 
of  ceremony  : in  general,  they  are  clothed  in  black,  blue,  or  . 
viohs^The  colour  to  which  the  common  people  are  confined, 
is  blue^r  black  ; and  their  drefs  is  always  compofed  of  plain 
cotton  cloth.  The  men  wear  caps  on  their  heads  of  the  falhion 
of  a bell  j thofe  of  quality  are  ornamented  with  jewels.  The 
reft  of  their  drefs  is  ealy  and  loofc,  confifting  of  a veil  and  falh,  ^ 
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a coat  or  gown  thrown  over  them,  filk  boots  quilted  with  cot- 
ton, and  a pair  of  drawers.  The  ladies  towards  the  fouth  wear 
nothing  on  their  heads.  Sometimes  their  hair  is  drawn  up  in  a 
net,  and  Ibmetimes  it  is  diflievelled.  Their  drefs  ditfers  but  lit- 
tle from  that  of  the  men,  only  their  gown  or  upper  garment 
has  very  large  open  lleeves.  The  drefs  both  of  men  and 
women  varies,  however,  according  to  the  climate. 

Their  marriages  are  remarkaWe  j for  the  parties  never  fee 
each  other  till  the  bargain  is  concluded  by  the  parents,  and  that 
is  generally  when  the  parties  are  perfect  children.  Next  to 
being  barren,,  the  greateft  fcandal  is  to  bring  females  into  the 
world  ; and  if  a woman  of  poor  family  happens  to  have  three 
or  four  girls  fuccelfively,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  flie 
will  ex{x»fe  them  on  the  high  roads,  or  caft  them  into  a river.  _ 

People  of  note  caufe-  their  coffins  to  be  made,  and  their 
tombs  to  be  built  in  their  life-time.  Noperfons  are  buried 
within  the  walls  of  a city,  nor  is  a dead  corpfe  fuffered  to  be 
brought  into  a town  if  a perfon  died  in  the  country.  Every 
Chinefe  keeps  in  his  houfe  a table,  upon  which  are  written  the 
names  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather,  before 
which  they  frequently  burn  incenfe,  and  proftrate  themfelves  j 
and  when  the  father  of  a family  dies,  the  name  of  the  great 
grandfather  is  taken  away,  and  that  of  the  deceafed  is  added. 

The  Chinefe  language  contains  only  three  hundred  and  thirty 
words,  each  of  one  fyllable  : but  then  each  word  is  pronounced 
with  ffich  various  modulations,  and  alfo  with  a different  mean- 
ing, that  it  becomes  more  copious  than  could  be  eafily  Imagined, 
and  enables  them  to  exprefs  themfelves  very  well  on  the  com- 
mon occafions  of  life.  The  miffionaries,'  who  adapt  the  Eu- 
ropean chara6lers,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  the  expreffion  of 
Chinefe  words,  have  devifed  eleven  different,  and  fome  of  them 
very  compounded,  marks  and  afpirations,  to  fignify  the  vari- 
ous modulations,  elevations,  and  depreffions  of  the  voice, 
which  diftinguifh  the  feveral  readings  of  the  fame  monotylla- 
ble.  The  Chinefe  oral  language  being  thus  barren  and  con- 
trafted,  is  unfit  for  literature  j and,  therefore,  their  literature 
is  all  comprifed  in  arbitrary  charafters,  which  are  amazingly 
complicated  and  numerous,  amounting  to  about  eighty  thou- 
fand.  This  language,  being  wholly  addreffed  to  the  eye,  and 
having.no  affinity  with  their  tongue,  as  fpoken,  the  latter  hath 
ftill  continued  in  Its  original  rude,  uncultivated  flate,  while  the 
former  has  received  all  poffible  improvement. 

The  genius  of  the  Chinefe  is  peculiar  to  themfelves  : they 
have  no  conception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  writing,  regular  in 
architecture,  or  natural  In  painting;  and  yet  in  their  gardening, 
and  planning  their  grounds,  they  hit  upon  the  true  fublime  and 
beautiful.  They  perform  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic  with 
prodigious  quicknefs,  but  differently  from  the  Europeans. 
Till  the  latter  came  among  them,  they  were  ignorant  of  ma- 
thematical learning,  and  all  its  depending  arts.  They  had  no 
proper  apparatus  for  aftronomical  obfervations  ; and  the  fneta- 
phyfical  learning  which  exiltcd  among  them,  was  only  known 
to  their  philofophers.  But  even  the  arts  introduced  bj^  the 
Jefuits  were  of  very  inconfiderablc  duration,  and  lulled  very 
little  longer  than  the  reign  of  Canghi,  who  was  contemporary 
with  our  Charles  II.  nor  is  it  probable  they  will  ever  be 
revived.  It  has  been  generally  laid,  that  they  underllood 
printing  before  the  Europeans ; but  that  can  only  be  ajiplied 
to  block-printing,  for  the  fuhblc  and  moveable  types  were  un- 
doubtedly Dutch  or  German  inventions.  The  Chinefe,  how- 
ever, had  almanacks,  which  were  llainped  from  plates  or  blocks, 
many  hundred  years  before  printing  was  difeovered  in  Europe. 

llie  difficulty  of  maftcring  and  retaining  fuch  a number  of 
arbitrary  marks  and  charafters,  as  there  are  in  what  may  be 
called  the  Chinefe  written  language,  greatly  retards  the  ))rogrels 
of  their  erudition.  But  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where 
learning  is  attended  with  fuch  honours  arid  rewards,  and  where 
there  arc  more  powerful  inducements  to  cultivate  andpurfue  it. 


The  literati  are  reverenced  as  another  fpecles,  and  are  the  only 
nobility  known  in  China.  If  their  birth  be  ever  fo  mean 
and  low,  they  become  mandarins  of  the  higheft.  rank,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  learning.  On  the  other 
hand,  however  exalted  their  birth  may  be,  they  quickly 
fink  into  poverty  and  qbfeurity,  if  they  do  not  cultivate  Ihofe 
fludies  which  raifed  their  fathers.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
there  is  no.  nation  in  the  world  where  the  firll  honours  of  the 
ftate  lie  fo  open  to  the  loweft  of  the  people,  and  where  there  is 
lefs  of  hereditary  greatnefs.  The  Chinefe  divide  all  their 
works  of  literature  into  four  elalles.  The  firft  is  the  dais  of 
King,  or  the  facred  books',  which  contain  the  principles  of  the 
Chinefe  religion,  morality,  and  government,  and  feveral  curi- 
ous and  obfeure  records  relative  to  thefe  important  fubjeils. 
Hiftory  forms  a clafs  apart ; yet,  in  this  firft  clafs,  there  are 
placed  fome  hlftorical  monuments  on  account  of  their  relation 
to  religion  and  government,  and  among  others,  the  Teknn  ijicou, 
a work  of  Confucius,  which  contains  the  annals  of  twelve 
kings  of  Low,  the  native  country  of  that  illuflrious  fage. 
The  fecond  clafs  is  that  of  the  Su,  or  Che,  that  is,  of  hiftory 
and  the  hiftorians.  The  third  clafs,  called  Ifii  or  Tfe,  com- 
prehends philofophy  and  the  philofophers,  and  contains  all  the 
works  of  the  Chinefe  literati,  the  produdions  allb  of  foreign 
feds  and  religions,  which  the  Chinefe  confider  only  in  the  light 
of  philofophical  opinions  ; and  all  books  relative  to  mathema- 
tics, aftronomy,  phyfic,  military  fcience,  the  art  of  divination, 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  fciences  In  general.  The  fourth  is 
called  Trie,  or  Mifcellanies,  and  contains  all  the  poetical  books 
of  the  Chinefe,  their  pieces  of  eloquence,  their  fongs,  ro- 
mances, tragedies,  and  comedies.  The  Chinefe  literati,  in  all 
the  periods  of  their  monarchy,  have  applied  themfelves  lefs  to 
the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  to  the  refearches  of  natural  philofo- 
phy, than  to  moral  inquiries,  the  pradical  fcience  of  life,  and 
internal  polity  and  manners.  It  is  faid  that  it  was  not  before 
the  dynally  of  the  Song  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries  after 
Chrift,  that  the  Chinel'e  philofophers  formed  hypothefes  con- 
cerning the  natural  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  entered  into 
j^ifcuilions  of  a fcholaltic  kind,  in  confequence  perhaps  of  the 
intcrcourfe  they  had  long  kept  up  with  the  Arabians,  who 
ftudled  with  ardour  the  works  of  Ariftotle.  And  fince  the 
Chinefe  have  begun  to  pay  fome  attention  to  natural  philofo- 
phy, their  progrefs  in  it  has  been  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Europeans. 

The  invention  of  gun-powder  Is  juftly  claimed  by  the  Chi- 
nefe, who  made  ufe  of  it  againft  Zinghis  Khan  and  Tamer- 
lane, They  feem  to  have  known  nothing  of  fmall  fire-arms, 
and  to  have  been  acquainted  only  wdth  the  cannon,  which  they 
call  the  Jine-pan.  Their  indultry  in  their  manufadures  of  lluils, 
porcelane,  japanning,  and  the  like  fedentary  trades,  is  amaz- 
ing, and  can  be  equalled  only  by  their  labours  in  the  field,  in 
making  canals,  levelling  mountains,  railing  gardens,  and  na-. 
vigating  their  junks  and  boats. 

iLhe,  Natural  Curiofitics  that  prefent  themfelves  in  China  are 
not  very  numerous.  Some  volcanos,  and  rivers  and  lakes  of 
particular  qualities,  are  to  be  found  in  dilierent  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  volcano  of  Linelung  is  faid  Ibmetimes  to  make 
fo  furious  a difeharge  of  fire  and  allies,  as  to  occafion  a tempeff 
in  the  air ; and  fome  of  their  lakes  are  faid  to  petrity  fillies 
when  ]nit  into  them.  The  great  wall  fepanqing  China  from 
Tartary,  to  prevent  the  incurtions  of  the  Tartars,  is  fuppofed 
to  extend  from  1200  to  1500  miles.  It  is  carried  over  moun- 
tains and  vallics,  nud  reaches,  according  to  M.  Grotier,  from 
the  province  of  the  Shcnli  to  the  hang-Hay,  or  Yellow  Sea. 
It  is  in  moll:  places  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  is  fo  well 
tempered  that,  though  it  has  Hood  for  1800  year.-,  it  is  but  lit- 
tle decayed.  The  beginning  of  this  wall  is  a large  bulwark  of 
Hone  raifed  in  the  lea,  in  the  province  ol  Petcheli,  to  the  call 
of  Peking,  and  almotl  in  the  laiue  latitude.  It  is  built  like  the' 
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walls  of  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  but  much  wider,  being 
terralVed  and  cafed  with  bricks,  and  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  P.  Regis,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  took 
a map  of  thefe  provinces,  often  ftretched  a line  on  the  top,  I0 
meafure  the  bafis  of  triangles,  and  to  take  dittant  points  with 
an  inftniment.  They  always  found  it  paved  wide  enough  for 
five  or  fix  horfemen  to  travel  abrcall  with  eafe.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  prodigious  canals  and  roads  that  are 
cut  through  this  empire. 

The  artificial  mountains  prefent,  on  their  tops,  temples,  mo- 
nalleries,  and  other  edifices.  Some  part,  however,  of  what  we 
are  told -concerning  the  cavities  in  thcle  mountains,  feems  to  be 
fabulous.  The  Chinel'e  bridges  cannot  bo  fufiiciently  admired. 
They  are  btiilt  fometimes  upon  barges  Ifrongly  chained  together, 
yet  I'o  as  to  be  parted,  and  to  let  the  veflels  pafs  that  fail  up 
and  down  the  river.  Some  of  them  run  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  and  confift  only  of  x>ne  arch ; that  over  the  river 
Saftrany  is  400  cubits  long,  and  500  high,  though  a fingle  arch, 
and  joins  two  mountains  ; and  fome  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
empire  are  faid  to  be  fiill  mor<?  llupendous.  The  triumphal 
arches  of  this  country  form  the  next  fpecics  of  artificial  curi- 
ofities.  Though  they  are  not  built  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  tlyle 
of  architc£fure,  yet  they  are  fuperb  and  beautiful,  and  eredted 
to  the  memor}'  of  their  great  men,  with  valt  labour  and  expence. 
They  are  faid  in  the  whole  to  be  eleven  hundred,  two  hundred 
of  which  are  particularly  magnificent.  I'heir  fepulohral  monu- 
ments make  likewife  a great  figure.  Their  towers,  the  mo_dels 
of  which  are  now  fo  common  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  pa- 
godas, are  vaft  embellifliments  to  the  face  of  their  country. 
They  feem  to  be  conftrufted  by  a regular  order,  and  all  of  them 
are  finifhed  with  exquifite  carvings  and  gildings,  and  other  or- 
naments. That  at  Nanking,  which  is  200  feet  high,  and  40 
in  diameter,  is  the  moft  admired.  It  is  called  the  Porcelane 
'Tower,  becaufe  it  is  lined  with  Chinefe  tiles.  Their  temj)les 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  difagreeable  tafte  in  which  they 
are  built,  for  their  capacioufnefs,  their  whimfical  ornaments, 
and  the  uglinefs  of  the  idols  they  contain.  The  Chinefe'  are 
remarkably  fond  of  bells,  which  gave  name  to  one  of  their 
principal  festivals.  A bell  of  Peking  weighs  120,000  pounds, 
but  its  found  is  faid  to  be  difagreeable.  The  lalt  curiofity  to  be 
mentioned,  is  their  fire-works,  which  in  China  exceed  thofe  of 
all  other  nations.  In  fliort,  every  province  in  China  is  a feeneof 
cariofities.  Their  buildings,  except  the  pagodas,  being  con- 
fined to  no  order,  and  fufcejitible  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments, 
have  a wild  variety,  and  a pkafing  elegance,  not  void  of  mag- 
nificence, agreeable  to  the  obferver,  and  prefenting  a diverlity 
of  objefts  not  to  be  found  in  European  architc6Iure. 

Little  can  be  faid  of  their  chief  cities,  more  than  that  fome  of 
them  are  immenfe,  and  there  is  great  realon  to  believe  their 
])opulation  is  much  exaggerated.  The  em]>ire  is  faid  to  contain 
4400  wallc<l  cities ; the  chief  of  which  are  Peking,  Nanking, 
and  Canton.  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire  of 
(.'hina,  and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  emperors,  is  fituhted 
m a very  fertile  plain,  20  leagues  diflant  from  the  great  wall.  It 
is  an  oblong  fquare,  and  is  (iivided  into  two  cities : that  which 
contains  the  emptn  r’s  juilace  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  becaufe 
the  houfes  were  gi'.ea  to  the  Tartars  when  the  prefent  family 
came  to  the  throne;  and  they  refufing  to  fufl'er  the  Chinele  to 
inhabit  it,  forced  them  to  live  without  the  wall.“,  where  they  in 
a fliort  lime  built  a new  city;  which,  by  being  joined  to  the 
other,  renders  the  whole  an  irregular  form,  fix  leagues  in  rom- 
pafs.  The  walls  and  gates  of  Peking  are  of  the  furprifing 
height  of  tlf  y cubits,  fo  that  they  hide  the  whole  city ; and  are 
fo  broad,  that  f.ntinels  arc  placed  upon  them  on  horfcback; 
for  there  are  dopes  within  the  city  of  confiderable  length,  by 
which  horfimien  may  afeend  the  walls;  and  in  feveral  places 
there  are  houfes  built  for  the  guards.  The  gales,  which  are 
nine  in  number,  are  neither  embcllilhed  with  llatucs,  nor  other 


carving-;  all  their  beauty  confifting  in  their  prodigious  height, 
which  at  a diftance  gives  them  a noble  appearance.  The  arches 
of  the  gates  are  bujlt  of  marble,  and  the  rell  with  large  bricks, 
cemented  with  excellent  mortar.  Mofl:  of  the  ftreets  run 
in  a dire6l  line:  the  largeft  are  about  120  feet  broad,  and  a 
league  in  length.  The  fhops  where  they  fell  filks  and  china- 
ware  generally  lake  up  the  whole  ftreet,  and  afford  a ver)-  agree- 
able profpeft.  Each  'ibop-keeper  places  before  his  fliop,  on  a 
fmall  kind  of  pedeflal,  a board  about  twenty  feet  high,  painted, 
varnifhed,  and  often  gilt,  on  which  are,  written  in  large  charac- 
ters the  names  of  the  feveral  commodities  he  fells.  Thefe  being 
placed  on  each  fide  of  the  flreet,  at  nearly  an  equal  diflance 
from  each  other,  have  a very  pretty  appearance;  but  the  houfes 
are  poorly  built  in  front,  and  verj'  low,  moft  of  them  having 
only  a ground  floor,  and  none  exceeding  one  ftory  above  it.  Of 
all  the  buildings  in  this  great  city,  the  moll  remarkable  is  the 
imperial  palaca,  the  grandeur  of  which  does  not  confift  fo  much  in 
the  noblencfs  and  elegance  of  the  architefture,  as  the  multitude 
of  its  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  all  regularly  difpofed ; for 
within  the  walls  are  not  only  the  emperor’s  houfe,  but  a little 
town,  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the  coutt,  and  a multitude  of 
artificers  employed  and  kept  by  the  emperor;  but  the  houfes  of 
the  courtiers  and  artificers  are  low  and  ill  contrived.  F.  Artier, 
a French  Jefuit,  who  was  indulged  with  a fight  of  the  palace 
and  gardens,  fays,  that  the  palace  is  more  than  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  that  the  front  of  the  building  ftiines  with 
gilding,  paint,  and  varnifh,  while  the  infide  is  let  oft'  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  precious  in  China, 
the  Indies,  and  Europe.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  are  large 
trails  of  ground,  hi  which  are  raifed,  at  proper  diftances,  arti- 
ficial mountains,  from  20  to  60  feet  high,  which  form  a num- 
ber of  fmall  vallies,  plentifully  watered  by  canals,  which  uniting, 
form  lakes  and  meres.  Beautiful  and  magnificent  barks  fail 
on  thefe  pieces  of  water,  and  the  banks  are  ornamented  with 
ranges  of  building,  not  any  two  of  which,  are  faid  to  have  any 
refemblance  to  each  other;  which  diverfity  produces  a very 
pleafing  efifedl.  Every  valley  has  its  houfe  of  pleafure,  large 
■enough  to  lodge  one  of  the  greatell  lords  in  Europe  with  all  liis 
retinue:  many  of  thefe  houfes  are  built  with  cedar,  brought  at 
a vail  expence  the  diflance  of  500  leagues.  Of  thefe  palaces, 
or  houfes  of  jileafure,  there  are  more  than  200  in  this'vafl  in- 
clofure.  In  the  middle  of  a lake,  which  is  near  half  a league  iii 
diameter  every  way,  is  a rocky  ifland,  on  which  is  built  a palace, 
containing  more  than  an  hundred  apartments.  It  has  four  fronts, 
■and  is  a very  elegant  and  magnificent  ftru<5lure.  The  moun- 
tains and  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  particularly  fuch  as  pro- 
duce beautiful  and  aromatic  flowers;  and  the  canals  are  edged 
with  rnflic  pieces  of  rock,  difpofed  with  fuch  art,  as  exa£lly  to 
rcfeinble  the  w’tldernefs  of  nature. 

The  city  of  Peking  is  computed  to  contain  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  though  Nankin  is  fiiid  to  exceed  it  both  in  extent 
and  pojmlation.  But  Canlon  is  the  grealelt  port  in  Chin.a,  and 
the  only  port  that  has  been  much  frei]uented  by  Fairopeans.  The 
city  wall  is  above  five  miles  in  circumference,  with  verypleafant 
walks  around  it.  From  tlie  toj>  ol  fome  adjacent  hills,  on  which 
forts  arc  built,  you  have  a fine  profpett  of  the  country.  It  is 
beautifully  intevfjicrfcJ  with  mountains,  little  hills,  and  vallies, 
all  green;  and  lliefe  again  pleafantly  diverfifiod  with  fmall 
towns,  villages,  high  towein,  temples,  the  feats  of  mandarins 
and  other  great  men,  which  arc  watered  with  delightful  lakes, 
canals,  and  fmall  branches  from  tlie  river  la;  on  which  are 
numbcrlefs  boats  and  junks,  failing  difl'erent  ways  through  the 
moft  fertile  ]iarls  of  th(f  country.  The  city  is  entered  by  feveral 
iron  gates,  and  withln-fide  of  each  there  is  a guard-houfe.  d’he 
ftreets  of  Canton  are  very  (Iraight,  but  generally  narrow,  paved 
with  flag  floncs.  There  are  many  jiretty  buildings  in  this  city, 
great  numbers  of  triumphal  arches,  and  temples  well  flocked 
with  im.iges.  The  llrcels  of  Canton  are  lo  crowded,  that  it  i? 
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difficult  to  walk  in  them ; )’et  a woman  of  any  fathlon  is  feldom 
to  be  feen,  unlefs  by  chance  when  coming  out  of  her  chair. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  market  places  for  fifli,  flefh,  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  provilions,  which  are  fold  very 
cheap.  There  are  many  private  walks  about  the  tkirts  of  the 
town,  where  thofe  of  the  better  fort  have  their  houfes,  which 
are  very  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  whofe  bufmds  lies 
chiefly  in  the  trading  part  of  the  city,  where  there  are  only  fliops 
and  warehoufes.  Few  of  the  Chinefe  traders  of  any  fubftance 
keep  their  families  in  houfes  where  they  do  bufin'efs,  but  either 
in  the  city,  in  the  more  remote  fuburbs,  or  farther  up  in  the 
< ountry.  They  have  all  fuch  a regard  to  privacy,  that  no  win- 
dows are  made  towards  the  flreets,  but  in  fhops  and  places  of 
public  butinefs,  nor  do  any  of  their  windows  look  towards  thofe  of 
their  neighbours.  The  Ihops  of  thofe  that  deal  in  filk  are  very 
neat,  make  a tine  fhow,  and  are  all  in  one  place  j for  tradefmen, 
or  dealers  in  one  kind  of  goods,  herd  together  in  the  fame  ftreet. 
It  is  a>mputed  that  there  are  in  this  city,  and  its  fuburbs, 

1 ,200,000  people;  and  there  are  often  5000  trading  veflcls  lying 
before  the  city.' 

China  is  fo  happily  fituated,  and  produces  fuch  a variety  of 
materials  for  Maiiuf azures,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  native 
land  of  induftry;  but  it  is  an  induftry  without  tatte  or  elegance, 
though  carried  on  with  great  art  and  neatnefs.  They  make 
paper  of  the  bark  of  bamboo,  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  of 
cotton,  but  not  comparable,  for  records  and  printing,  to  the 
European.  Their  ink  for  the  ufe  of  drawing  is  well  known 
in  England,  and  is  faid  to  be  made  of  oil  and  lampblack.  We 
have  already,  mentioned  the  antiquity  of  their  printing,  which 
they  hill  do  by  cutting  their  chai'aftcrs  on  blocks  of  wood.  The 
manufacture  of  that  earthen  ware  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  China  was  long  a fecret  in  Europe,  and  brought  im- 
menfe  fums  to  that  country.  The  ancients  knew  and  efteemed 
it  highly  under  the  name  of  porcelain,  but  it  was  of  much  better 
fabric  than  the  nuxlern.  Though  the  Chinefe  affeCl  to  keep 
that  manufacture  ftill  a fecret,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the 
principal  material  is  a prepared  pulverlfed  earth,  and  that  fe- 
veral  European  countries  far  exceed  the  Chinefe  in  manufac- 
turing this  commodity.  The  Chinefe  filks  are  generally  plain 
and  flowered  gaixzes,  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  originally 
fabricated  in  that  countin’’,  where  the  art  of  rearing  (ilk -worms 
was  tirft  difeovered.  They  manufacture  filks  likewife  of  a more 
durable  kind,  and  their  cotton  and  other  cloths  are  famous  for 
furnifhing  a light  warm  wear.  Their  trade,  it  is  well  known,  is 
open  to  all  the  Euro])ean  nations,  with  whom  they  deal  for  ready 
money;  for  Inch  is  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  Chinefe,  that 
they  think  no  manufactures  equal  to  their  own.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  fince  the  difeovery  of  the  porcelain  manufactures, 
and  the  Vaft  improvements  the  Europeans  have  madC  in  the 
■weaving  branches,  the  Chinefe  commerce  has  been  very  I'apidly 
on  the  decline. 

The  original  jilan  of  the  ChinrJ'c  (lovernment  wzs  patriarchal, 
ahnolt  in  the  ftriCted  fenfe  of  the  word.  ]')uty  and  obedience 
to  the  father  of  each  family  was  recommended  and  enlbrced  In 
the  moft  rigorous  manner;  but,  at  the  lame  time,  the  emperor 
was  confidered  as  the  father  of  the  whole.  His  mandarins,  or 
great  olficers  of  ftate,  were  looked  upon  as  his  fubftitutes,  and 
the  degree-s  of  fubmilfion  which  were  due  from  the  inferior 
ranks  to  the  liipcrior,  were  fettled  and  obl'erved  with  the  moll 
I'crupulous  preciliori,  and  in  a manner  that  to  us  feems  highly 
ridiculous.  This  fimple  claim  of  obedience  required  great  ad- 
•Irefs  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  render  it  etieCtual;  and 
the  Chinefe  legillators,  Confucius  particularly,  appear  to  have 
been  men  of  wonderful  abilities.  They  enveloped  their  diClates 
in  a number  of  myllical  a))pearancc^,  fo  as  to  llrikc  the  pco})le 
with  awe  and  veneration.  'I'he  mandarins  had  modes  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing  ditlerent  from  thol'c  of  other  I’uhjedls,  and  the 
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people  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  princes  partook  of  di’/l- 
nily,  fo  that  they  were  feldom  fecn  and  niore  feldom  approached. 
Though  this  fyllem  preferved  the  public  tranquillity  for  an  in-  ■ 
credible  number  of  years,  yet  it  had  a fundamental  defeft  that 
often  convulfed,  and  at  lad  proved  fatal  to  the  ftate,  bccaufe  the 
fame  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  military  as  to  the  civil  duties. 
The  Chinefe  had  pallloiis  like  other  men,  and  fometimes  a weak 
or  wicked  adminiftration  drove  them  into  arms,  and  a revolution 
eafily  fucceeded,  which  they  juflitied  by  faying  that  their  fove- 
reign  had  ceafed  to  be  their  father.  During  thofe  commotions, 
one  of  the  parties  naturally  inv  ited  their  neighbours  theTartars  to 
their  afliftance;  and  it  was  thus  thofe  barbarians,  who  had  great 
fagacity,  became  acquainted  with  the  weak  fide  of  their  confti- 
tution ; and  they  availed  themfelves  accordingly,  by  invading 
and  conquering  the  empire,  and  conforming  to  the  Chinefe  in- 
ftitutions. 

Befides  the  great  doclrine  of  the  patriarchal  obedience,  the 
Chinefe  had  fumptuary  laws,  and  regulations  for  the  expences 
of  all  degrees  of  fubjedls,  which  were  veiy  ufeful  in  preferving 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  preventing  the  effefts  of  ambition. 
By  their  inftitutions  likewife,  the  mandarins  might  remonftrate 
to  the  emperor,  but  in  the  moft  fubmiflive  manner,  upon  the 
errors  of  his  government ; and  when  he  was  a virtuous  prince, 
this  freedom  was  often  attended  -with  the  moft  falutary  effeils. 
No  country  In  the  world  is  fo  well  provided  with  magiftmtes  for 
the  difeharge  of  juftice,  both  in  civil  and  eriminal  matters,  as 
China;  but  they  are  often  inefFe£lual  through  want  of  public 
virtue  in  the  execution.  The  emperor  is  ftyled  “ Holy  Soti  of 
Hea-ven,  Sole  Gcrj&rnor  of  the  Earth,  Great  Father  of  his  People." 

With  regard  to  their  Religion,  though  the  ancient  Chinefe 
worfliipped  Idols,  yet  their  philofophers  and  legillators  had  jufter 
fentiments  of  the  Deity,  and  indulged  the  people  in  the  worlhip 
of  fenlible  obje£ls,  only  to  make  them  more  fubmillive  to  go- 
vernment. Tlie  Jefuitsmiade  little  oppofition  to  this  when  they 
attempted  to  convert  the  Chinefe,  and  fuffered  their  profelytes 
to  worlhip  Tien,  pretending  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  name 
of  God.  The  truth  is,  Confucius,  and  the  Chinefe  legillators, 
introduced  a moft  excellent  fyftcm  of  morals  among  the  people, 
and  endeavoured  to  llipply  the  want  of  jiift  ideas  of  a future 
ftate,  by  preferibing  to  them  the  worlhip  of  inferior  deities.  Their 
rnorality  approximates  to  that  of  Chriftianity  ; but  as  we  know 
Tittle  of  their  religion,  but  through  the  Jefuits,  we  cannot 
adopt  for  truth  the  numerous  inftances  which  they  tell  us  of 
the  conformity  of  Vt^  Chinefe  with  the  Chrillian  religion. 
Thofe  fathers,  it  muiv?fct  owned,  were  men  of  great  abilities, 
and  made  a wonderful  progrefs  above  a century  ago  in  their 
converfions  ; hut  they  miftook  the  tiaie  chara6ler  of  the  empe- 
ror, who  was  their  patron  ; for  he  no  fooner  found  that  they 
were  in  fa6T  afpiring  to  the  civil  dire6lion  of  the  government, 
than  he  ex])clled  them,  levelled  their  churches  with  the  groumi, 
and  prohibited  tlie  excrcife  of  their  religion  ; fmee  which  lime 
Chriftianity  has  made  no  figure  in  China. 

The  fecurlty  of  travellers,  and  an  eafy  mode  of  conveyance 
for  pallengcrs  and  mercliar  Jize  of  every  kind,  are  objcfls  to 
which  particular  attention  leems  to  have  been  paid  by  admini- 
ftration in  China.  The  manner  in  which  the  public  roads  arc 
managed,  greatly  contributed  to  the  lormcr.  Thele  roads  are 
in  general  very  broad;  they  are  paved  in  all  the  foutheni  pro- 
vinces, and  foine  of  the  northern.  Valleys  have  been  filled 
lip,  and  paft'ages  have  Ixieii  cut  through  rock.s  and  nivnintains, 
in  order  to  make  commodious  highways,  and  to  preferve  them 
as  nearly  as  poflible  on  a level.  They  are  generally  bordered 
with  lofty  trees,  and  fometimes  with  walls  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height,  to  prevent  travellers  trom  entering  Into  the  ticld.s. 
Olienings  arfc  left  In  them  at  certain  intervals,  which  give  a 
palTage  into  crol's  road.s,  that  conduct  to  ditierent  villages.  On 
all  the  great  roads  covered  feats  are  credded  at  proper  dillances, 
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where  the  traveller  may  (helter  hlmf'clf  trom  tlie, inclemency  of 
the  winter,  or  the  exceffive  heats  of  the  fummer.  There  is  no 
want  of  inns  on  the  principal  highways,  and  even  on  the  crofs 
roads.  The  former  are  very  fpacious,  but  they  arc  badly  fup- 
plied  with  provifions.  People  are  even  obliged  to  carry  beds 
with  them,  or  to  deep  on  a j)lain  mat.  Government  requires 
of  thole  who  inhabit  them,  to  give  lodging  only  to  thofe  who 
allt  and  pay  for  it.  We  meet  with  many  turrets,  (fays  Mr. 
]Jell)  called  poft-houfes,  ere6ted  at  certain  difiances  one  from 
another,  with  a tlag-ftatl',  on  which  is  hoitled  the  imperial  pen- 
dant. Thefe  places  arc  guarded  by  foldiers,  who  run  from  one 
poft  to  another  with  great  fpeed,  carrying  letters  which  concern 
the  emj)cror.  The  turrets  are  in  fight  of  one  another,  and  by 
fignals  they  can  convey  intelligence  of  any  remarkable  event.' 
By  thefe  means  the  court  is  informed  in  the  fjieedicll:  manner  of 
whatevefdillurbance  may  happen  in  the  moft  remote  part  of 
the  empire. 

The  Ri  vennes  oiXXiwz  are  faid  by  fome  to  amount  to  twen- 
ty, or,  according  , to  the  abb;  Grofier,  to  forty-one  millions 
ftcrling  a yearj  but  this  cannot  be  meant  in  money,  which  docs 
not  at  all  abound  in  China.  The  taxes  collefted  for  the  ufc  of 
government  in  rice,  and  other  commodities,  are  certainly  very 
great,  and  may  ealily  be  impofed,  as  an  account  of  every  man’s 
iamily  arid  fubftance  is  annually  enrolled,  and  very  polfibly 
may  amount  to  that  fum. 

With  regard  to  its  Military  and  Marine  Strength,  China  is, 
at  this  time,  a far  more  powerful  empire  than  it  was  before  its 
eonquell  by  the  eaftern  Tartars  in  1644.  This -is  owing  to  the 
confnmmate  policy  of  CJmn-tchi,  the  firft  Tartarian  emperor 
of  China,  who  obliged  his  hereditary  fubje6ts  to  conform  them- 
felves  to  the  Chinefe  manners  and  policy,  and  the  Chinefc  to 
wear  the  Tartar  drefs  and  arms.  The  two  nations  were  there- 
by incorporated.  The  Chinefe  were  appointed  to  all  the  civil 
offices  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  made  Peking  the  feat  of 
his  government,  and  the  Tartars  quietly  fubmitted  to  a change 
of  their  country  and  condition,  which  was  fo  much  in  their 
favour.  This  fecurity,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  from  the  Tar- 
tars, takes  from  them  all  military  objefts  ; the  Tartar  power 
alone  being  formidable  to  that  empire.  The  only  danger  that 
threatens  it  at  prefent,  is  the  difufe  of  arms.  The  Chinefe 
land  army  is  laid  to  confift  of  more  than  feveri  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  j but  In  thefe  are  comprehended  all  who  are  emj-doy- 
ed  in  the  colleftion  of,  the  revenue,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
canals,  the  great  roads,  and  the  public  peace.  The  imperial 
guards  amount  to  about  ,30,000.  As  to  the  marine  force,  it  is 
compofed  chielly  of  the  junks  wc  have  already  mentioned,  and 
other  fmall  flrips,  that  trade  coaft-ways,  or  to  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  or  to  prevent  fudden  defeents.  A treatife  on  the 
military  art,  tranflated  from  the  Chinefe  into  the  French  lan- 
guage, was  publiflied  in  Paris  in  1772,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Chinefe  are  well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  the  art  of 
vrar  : but  caution  and  care,  and  circurafpc6fion,  are  much  re- 
commended to  their  generals  ; and  one  of  their  maxims  is,  ne- 
ver to  fight  with  enemies  either  more  numerous  or  better 
armed  than  themfelves. 

The  Chinefe  pretend,  as  a nation,  to  an  y:/?//;{'?/7(y-beyond.  all 
meafure  of  credibility ; and  their  annals  have  been  carried  be- 
yond the  period  to  which  the  Scripture  chronology  afiigns  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Poan-Kou  is  faid  by  them  to  have' 
been  the  firft  man  ; and  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  him  and 
the  death  of  their  celebrated  Confucius,  which  was  in  the  year 
before  Chrift  47p,  had  been  reckoned  from  276,000  to 
96,961,740  years.  But  upon  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  this 
lubjeft  it  appears,  that  all  the  Chinefe  hiftorical  relations  of 
events  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  emj)eror  Yao,  who  lived  2057 
years  before  Chrift,  are  entirely  fabulous,  compofed  in  modern 
times,  unfupported  by  authentic  records,  and  full  of  contra- 
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dI£lIons.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  origiiv  of  the  Chinefe  cm- 
])Irc  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  tv/o  or  three  generations  be- 
fore Yao.  But  even  this  is  carrying  the  empire  of  China  to  a 
very  high  antiquity  : and  it  is  certain  that  the  materials  for  the 
Chinefe  hiftory  are  extremely  ample  : the  grand  annals  of  the 
empire  being  comprehended  in  130  lei's  than  668  volumes.  But 
the  limits  to  which  our  work  is  confined  will  not  jiermit  us  to 
enlarge  upon  fo  copious  a fubjedt,  which,  indeed,  wfjuld  be 
very  uninterefting  to  the  generality  of  European  readers.  A 
fucceflion  of  excellent  princes,  and  a duration  of  domeftic 
tranquillity,  united  legillatlon  with  philofophy,  and  produced 
their  Fo-hi,  whofe  hiftory  is  wrapped  up  in  myfteries ; their  Li- 
Laokuin  ; and  above  all  their  Confucius,  at  once  the  Solon  and  ' 
the  Socrates  of  China.  After  all,  the  internal' revolutions  of 
the  empire,  though  rare,  produced  the  moft  dreadful  effefts,  in 
proportion  as  its  conftitution  was  pacific,  aud  they  were  attend- 
ed with  the  moft  bloody  exterminations  in  fome  provinces ; fo 
that  though  the  Chinefe  empire  is  hereditary,  the  imperiali'uc- 
cellion- was  more  than  once  broken  .into,  and  altered.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  dymjfties,  or  different  tribes  and  families  of 
fucceflion,  are  enumerated  in  their  annals. 

Neither  the  great  Zinghis  Khan,  nor  Tamerlane,  though  . ' 
they  often  defeated  the  Chinefe,  could  fubdue  their  empire, 
and  neither  of  them  could  keep  the  conquefts  they  made  there. 
Their  celebrated  wall  proved  but  a feeble  barrier  againft  the 
arms  of  thofe  famous  Tartars.  After  their  invafions  were 
over,  the  Chinefe  went  to  war -with  the  Manchew  Tartars 
while  an  Indolent  worthlcfs  emperor,  Tfong-tchirig,  was  upon 
the  throne.  In  the  mean  while,  a bold  rebel,  named  Li-cong- 
tfe,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen,  cfethroned  the  emperor, 
who  hanged'himfelf,  as  did  moft  of  his  courtiers  and  women. 
Ou-fan-quey,  the  Chinefe  general,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tartary, 
refufed  to  recognife  the  ufurper,  and  made  a peace  with 
Tfongate,  or  Chun-tchi,  the  Manchew  prince,  who  drove  the 
ufurper  from  the  throne,  and  took  polfeflion  of  it  himfelf, 
about  the  year  1644.  The  d'artar  maintained  himfelf  in  his 
authority ; and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  wifely  incor- 
porated his  hereditary  fubjefts  with  the  Chinefe,  fo  that  in  ef- 
feift  Tartary  became  an  acqulfition  to  China.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a prince  of  great  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  who 
was  the  patron  of  the  Jefuits,  but  knew  how  to  check  them 
when  he  found  them  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  his  go- 
vernment. About  the  year  1661,  the  Chinefe,  under  this 
Tartar  family,  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa, . 
which  the  latter  had  taken  from  the  Portuguefe. 

In  the  year  1771,  all  the  Tartars  which  compofed  the  na- 
tion of  the  TourgouthS,  left  the  fettlements  which  they  had 
under  the  Ruffian  government  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and 
the  laick,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  Cafjfian  fea,  and.  In  a 
vaft  body  of  fifty  thoufand  families,  they  jiaffcd  through  the 
country  of  the  Hafacks.  After  a march  of  eight  months,  in 
which  they  furmounted  innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers, 
they  arrived  in  the  plains  that  lie  on  the  frontier  of  Carapan,.. 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Ily,  and  offered  themfelves 
as  fubjefts  to  Kien-long,  emperor  of  China,  who  was  then  in 
the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign.  He  rcceiixd  them  gracioufly, 
furniflied  them  with  provifions,  c'othes,  and  money,  arid 
allotted  to  each  family  a portion  of  land  for  agriculture  and 
pafturage.  The  year  following  there  was  a fccond  emigration: 
of  about  thirty  thoufarid  other  Tartar  families,  who  alfo  quit- 
ted the  fettlements  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Ruffian  go- 
vernment,, and  fubmitted  to  the  Chinefe  feeptre.  I'lie  empe- 
ror caufed  tlic  hiftory  of  thefe  emigrations  to,  be  engraven  upon  . 
Hone  in  four  different  languages. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  article  by  referring  the  reader  to  the 
accounts  lately  given  of  Lord  Macartney’s  embalfy  to  China, 
which,,  though  unfuccefsful  as  to  its  objeft,  has  ncverthclels 
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fr;n  the  means  of  fupplying’  many  particulars,  not  before 
kliown,  with  regard  to  the  manners  and  culloms  of  the  people 
of  that  country. 

Chi'S A-Root,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  root  of  a fpecies  of 
fmilax,  brought  both  from  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies ; and 
thence  dillinguiftied  into  oriental  and  occidental.  Both  forts 
are  longifti,  full  of  joints,  of  a pale-red  colour,  with  no  fmcll, 
and  very'  little  tafte.  The  oriental,  which  is  the  moft  efteemed, 
is  ronfiderably  harder,  and  paler-coloured  than  the  other. 
Such  fltould  be  chofen  aS'  is  freth,  clofe,  heavy,  and,  upon  being- 
chewed,  appears  full  of  a fat  un6luous  juice.  It  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  promote  infenfible  pcrfjirration  and  the  urinary  dil- 
charge,  and  by  its  unhluous  quality  to  correct  the  animal 
juices.  China-root  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  in  the  year 
15J  5,  and  ufed  as  a fpecilic  againft  venereal  and  cutaneous  dif- 
orders.  AVith  this  view  it  was  made  ul'e  of  for  fome  time  5 
but  has  long  tince  given  place  to  more  powerful  medicines. 

CiwsK-Ware.  See  Porcelain. 

CriINCA,  a fea  port  town  of  Peru  in  South  America,  fitu- 
ated  in  an  exteiTfive  valley  of  the  fame  name,  in  W,  long.  76.  o. 
S.  lat.  13.  o. 

CHINCOUGH,  otherwife  called  YLooviso-Cougb,  a con- 
vulfive  kind  of  cough  which  is  contagious,  and  to  which  chil- 
dren are  very  generally  fubjeft.  See  Medicine. 

chinkapin.  See  Eacus. 

CHiNNOR,  a mufical  inftrument  among  the  Hebrews, 
coniifting  of  33  chords.  Kircher  has  given  a figure  of  it, 
which  is  reprefented  in  plate  69., 

CHINON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre  and  Loire  and  late  province  of  Touraine.  In  the 
caftle.of  this  place,  Henry  II.  king  of  England  expired  ; and 
here  the  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc  firft  prefented  herfelf,  in  a mi- 
litary habit,  before  Charles  VII.  Chinon  was  the  birth-place 
of  Rabelais  and  of  Quillet.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Vienne, 
10  miles  N.  of  Richelieu,  and  150  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Lon.  o.  22.  E. 
I,at.  47.  12.  N. 

CHJO,  or  Chios,  an  Afiatlc  ifland  lying  near  the  coaft  of 
Natolia,  oppofite  to  the  peninfula  of  Ionia.  It  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  JEthalia,  Macris,  Pithynfa,  See. 
as  well  as  that  of- Chios.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  ifland 
of  Chios  was  peopled  originally  from  Ionia.  It  was  at  firft 
governed  by  kings  : but  afterwards  the  government  alfumed  a 
republican  form,  which,  by  the  direflioii  of  Ifocrates,  was  mo- 
delled after  that  of  Athens.  They  were,  however,  foon  en- 
flaved  by  tyrants,  and  afterwards  conquered  by  Cyrus' king  of 
Perfia.  It  is  now  fubjeft  to  the  Turks,  and  is  called  Scio. 
See  that  article. 

CHIOCOCCA,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  penlandria  clafs  of  plants  j and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregatic. 
The  corolla  is  funncl-fiiaped  and  equal  j the  berry  unilocular, 
difpermous,  inferior. 

CHIONANTHUS,  the  snow  drop  or  frinue-trke  j a 
genus  (L  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  dal's 
of  plants-;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  44th 
order,  St'piaricc.  The  corolla  is  quaJrifid,  with  the  fegments 
very  long  ; the  fruit  is  a jilum.  There  is  but  one  fpccies  par- 
ticularly deferibed  by  botanifts,  viz.  the  llrgiriica.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Virginia  and  .South  Carolina,  where  it  grows  by  the 
fides  of  rivulets.  It  lifcs  to  the  height  nf  ten  feet ; tttc  leaves 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  laurel,  but  much  thinner.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  May,  and  arc  of  a pure  white  ; from 
whence  it  has  the  name  of  the  fnow-drop  tree.  They  hang 
down  in  large  branches,  and  are  cut  into  narrow  fegments  ; 
from  which  it  has  got  its  other  name  of  the  fringe-tree.  After 
the  flowers  arc  fallen  ofl',  the  fruit  appears,  which  grows  to  the 
fixe  of  a floe,  having  a ftone  in  the  middle.  The  plants  are 


propagated  from  feeds  fown  on  a hot-bed,  and  kept  in  a ftovc. 
Some  have  been  raifed  from  layers,  but  this  method  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  therefore  the  other  is  to  be  preferred.  The  feeds 
muft  be  procured  from  America,  for  they  never  come  to  per- 
fedion  in  this  country. 

CHIONE,  in  fabulous  hiftor}'",  was  daughter  of  Dicdalion, 
of  whom  Apollo  and  Mercury  became  enamoured.  To  enjoy 
her  company,  Mercury  lulled  her  to  fleep  with  his  caduceus; 
and  Apollo,  in  the  night,  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman, 
obtained  the  fame  favours  as  Mercury.  P'rom  this  embrace 
Chione  became  mother  of  Philamon  and  Autol3''cus ; the 
former  of  whom,  as  being  fon  of  Apollo,  became  an  excellent  , 
mufician  ; and  the  latter  was  equally  notorious  for  his  robbe- 
ries, of  which  his  father  Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chione 
grew  fo  proud  of  her  commerce  with  the  gods,  that  the  even 
preferred  her  beauty  to  that  of  Juno  ; for  which  impiety  ftie 
was  killed  by  the  goddefs  and  changed  into  a hawk. — Another 
of  the  fame  name  wa.s  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  who 
had  Eumolpus  by  Neptune.  She  threw  her  fon  into  the  fea  j . 
but  he  was  preferved  by  his  father. 

CHIOS.  See  Chio  and  Scio. 

CHIOURLIC,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
in  Romania,  with  a fee  of  a Greek  bilhop.  It  is  feated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  long.  7.  47.  N.  lat.  41.  18. 

CHIOZZO,  an  ancient  and  hnndfome  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice,  and  in  a fmall  ifland,  near  the  Lagunes, 
with  a podefta,  a bifliop’s  fee,  and  a harbour  defended  by  a 
fort.  EL  long.  12.  23.  N.  lat.  47.  17. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a town  of  Wiltlbire,  feated  on  the  river 
Avon.  It  is' a good  throughfare  town  ; has  a handfome  ftone 
bridge  over  the  river,  conlilling  of  16  arches  ; and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  There  is  here  a manufafture  of  the 
beft  fuperfine  woollen  cloth  in  England.  W.  longf.  %.  12, 
N.  lat.  51.  2!;. 

CHIPPING,  a phrafe  ufed  by  the  potters  and  china-men  to 
exprefs  .that  common  accident  both  of  our  own  ftone  and 
earthen  ware,  and  the  porcelain  of  China,  the  flying  off  of 
I'mall  pieces  from  the  edges.  Our  earthen  wares  are  particu- 
larly fubjetf  to  this,  and  are  always  fpoiled  by  it  before  anv 
other  flaw  appears  in  them.  Our  ftone  wares  efcape  it  better 
than  thefe ; but  not  fo  well  as  the  porcelain  of  China,  which 
is  lefs  fubje£f  to  it  than  any  other  manufaifture  in  the  world. 
The  method  by  which  the  Chinefe  defend  their. w.are  from  this  ac- 
cident, is  this  ; They  carefully  burn  fome  fmall  bamboo  canes  to 
a fort  of  charcoal,  which  is  very  light,  and  very  black ; this  they 
reduce  to  a fine  powder,  and  then  mix  it  into  a tliin  pafte,  with 
fome  of  the  varnilh  which  they  ufe  for  their  ware : they  nojct  take 
the  velfels  when  dried,  and  not  yet  baked,  to  the  wheel ; and  turn- 
ing them  foftly  round,  they,  with  a pencil  dipped  in  this  pafte, 
cover  the  whole  circumference  with  a thin  coat  of  it:  after  this, 
the  velfel  is  again  dried;  and  Jhe  border,  made  with  this  pafte 
appears  of  a pale  greyilh  colour  when  it  is  thoroughly  d^^ 
They  w^ork  on  it  afterwards  in  .the  common  way,  covering 
both  this  edge  and  the  reft  of  the  veflel  with  the  common  var- 
nifh.  When  the  whole  is  baked  on,  the  colour  given  by  the 
allies  difappears,  and  the  edges  are  as  white  as  any  other  part ; 
only  when  the  baking  has  not  been  luflicier.t,  or  the  edges  have 
not  been  covered  with  the  fecond  varnifliing,  we  fometlmes 
find  a dulky  edge,  as  in  Ibme  of  the  ordinary  thick  tea-cups. 
It  may  be  a 'great  advantage  to  our  Englllli  manufablures  to 
attempt  fomething  of  this  kind.  The  willow  is  known  to 
make  a very  light  and  black  charcoal  ; but  the  elder,  though  a 
thing  feldum.  ufed,  greatly  excecils  it.  The  young  green 
flioots  of  this  flirub,  which  arc  almoft  all  jiith,  make  the  liglu- 
eft  and  the  blackell  of  all  charcoal ; this  readily  mixes  with  any 
liquid,  and  might  beulcd  in  the  lame  way  that  the  Chinefe  ul* 
the  charcoal  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which  is  a light  hollow  ve- 
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gelablc,  more  refembling  the  elder- fhoots  than  any  other  Eng- 
lilh  plant.'  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  fixed  fait  and  oil  con- 
tained in  this  charcoal  tliould  be  able  to  penetrate  the  yet  raw 
edges  of  the  ware,  and  to  give  them,  in  the  fiibfequent  baking, 
a Ibmcwhat  diflerent  degree  of  vitrification  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  vclfel  ; .which,  though,  if  given  to  the  whole,  it  might 
take  off  from  the  true  lemi vitrified  liate  of  that  ware,  yet  .at 
the  edges  is  not.  to  be  regarded,  and  only  ferves  to  defencl  them 
from  common  accidents,  and  keep  them  entire.  The  Chinele 
life  two  cautions  in  this  aj)plication  : the  firft  in  the  prepa- 
ration j the  fecond  in  the  laying.it  on.  They  prepare  the  bam- 
’ boo  canes  for 'burning  into  tharcoal,  by  peeling  otf  the  rind. 
This  might  eafily  be  done  with  our  elder-flioots,  which  are  fo 
fucculent,  that  the  bark  ftfips  off  with  a touch.  The  Chinefe 
fay,  that  if  this  is  not  done  with  their  bamboo,  the  edges 
touched  with  the  pafte  will  burft  in  the  baking  : this  does  not 
Teem  indeed  very  probable  ; but  the  charcoal  will  certainly  be 
'lighter  made  from  the  peeled  dicks ; and  this  is  a known  advan- 
tage. The  other  caution  is,  never  to  touch  the  velTel  with 
.hands  that  have  any  greafy  or  fatty  fubftance  about  them  3 for 
if  this  is  done,  they  always  find  the  vdlel  crack  in  that  place. 

CHIROGRAPH  was  anciently  a deed,  which,  requiring  a 
counterpart,  was  engrolfed  twice  on  the  fame  piece  of  parch- 
ment, counterwife  j leaving  a fpace  between,  wherein  was 
written  Chirograph,  through  the  middle  whereof  the  parch- 
ment was  cut,  fometimes  ftraight,  fometimes  indentedly  5 and 
a moiety  given  to  each  of  th%  parties.  This  was  afterwards 
called  dhndenda,  and  charUe  divifiS  3 and  was  the  fame  with 
what  we  now  call  charter-party.  See  Ca.kRT'EK- Party.  The 
firft  ufe  of  thefe  chirographs  with  us  was  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III. 

Chirograph  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  a fine:  and  the 
manner  of  engroffing  the  fines,  and  cutting  the  parchment  in 
two,  pieces,  is  ftill  retained  in  the  office  called  the  ch'irogra- 
fbtrs  office. 

CHIROGRAPHER  of  FtNEs,  an  -officer  in  the  common 
pleas,  who  engrofles  fines  acknowledged  in  that  court  into  a 
perpetual  record  (after  they  have  been  examined,  and  patfed  by 
other  officers),  and  writes  and  delivers  the  indentures  thereof 
to  the  party.  He  makes  two  indentures  3 one  for  the  buyer, 
the  other  for  the  feller  3 and  a third  indented  piece,  containing 
the  effeft  of-  the  fine,  and  called  the  foot  of  the  fine  3 and  deli- 
vers it  to  the  cujlos  hre’Vium.  The  fame  officer  alfo,  or  his  de- 
puty, proclaims  all  fines  in  court  every  term,  and  indorfes  the 
proclamations  on  the  backfide  of  the  foot  3 keeping  withal  the 
writ  of  covenant,  and  the  note  of  the  fine. 

CHIROMANCY,  a fpecies  of  divination  drawn  from  the 
lines  and  lineaments  of  a perfon’s  hand,  by  which  means,  it  is 
pretended,'  the  difpofitions  of  the  mind  may  be  difeovered.  See 
Du'istation. 

CHIRON,  a famous  perfonage  of  antiquity  3 ftyled  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  on  mufic,  “ The  wife  Centaur."  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  places  his  birth  in  the  firft  age  after  Deucalion’s 
deluge,  commonly  called  the  Golden  yige and  adds,  that  he 
formed  the  c.)nftellations  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts,  when 
he  was  88  years  old  3 for  he  was  a praftical  aftronomcr,  as  well 
as  his  daughter  Hippo:  he  may,  therefore,  be  faid  to  have 
ftourillied  in  the  earliert  ages  of  Greece,  as  he  preceded  the 
conqueft  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Trojan  war.  He  is 
generally  called  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Phillyra  3 and  is  faid  to 
have  been  born  in  Thdfaly  among  the  Centaurs,  who  were 
the  firft  Greeks  that  had  acquired  the  art  of  breaking  and  riding 
horfes  : whence  the  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors,  have  repre- 
fented  them  as  a compound  of  man  and  horfe  3 and  perhaps  it 
was  at  firft  imagined  by  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the  Atncricans, 
when  they  firft  law  cavalry,  that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  conlli- 
tuted  the  fame  animal.  Chiron  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients 
as  one  of  the  firft  inventors  of  medicine,  botany,  aqd  chirur- 


grry  3 a word  which  fome  etymologifts  have  derived  from  his 
name.  He  inhabited  a grotto  or  cave  in  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pelion,  which,  from  his  wifdom  and  great  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  became  the  moft  famous  and  freejuented  fchool  through- 
out Greece.  Almoft  all  the  heroes  of  his  time  w'ere  fond  of 
receiving  his  inftrudlions  ; but  among  all  his  difciples  no  one 
relleilrled  lb  much  honour  upon  him  as  Achilles,  whole  renown 
he  in  fome  degi-ec  fhared  3 and  to  whofe  education  he  in  a 
jvarticular  manner  attended,  being  his  grandfather  by  the  mo- 
ther’s fide.  The  death  of  this  philofophic  mufician  was  occa-  ■ 
fioned,  at  an  extreme  old  age,  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
knee  with  a poifoned  arrow,  fliot  by  his  fcholar  Hercules  at 
another.  He  was  placed  after  his  death  by  Mufieus  among  the 
conftellations,  through  refpeft  for  hi.s  virtues,  and  in  grati- 
tude for  the  great  fervices  wnich  he  had  rendered  the  people  of 
Greece. 

CHIRONIA,  In  botany  3 a genus  of  the  monogj'nia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  dais  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  20th  order,  Rotacece.  The  co- 
rolla is  wheel-ftiaped  ; the  piftil  declining  downwards  3 the  fta- 
mina  placed  in  the  tube  of  thejcorolla  3 the  antherae  in  their  laft 
ftage  fpiral  3 the  feed-cafe  bilocular.  There  are  eight  fpecics, 
of  which  the  frutefeens  Is  the  moft  remarkable.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  root  is  fibrous,  and  fpreads 
near  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  ftalhs  are  round,  and  in- 
clining to  be  ligneous,  but  are  of  a very  foft  texture  5 thefe  rife 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  branches  which 
grow  ereft,  and  are  garniflied  with  fucculent  leayes  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  Inch  in  breadth.  At 
the  end  of  each  Ihoot  the  ftowers  are  produced,  which  arc  lu- 
bulous,  and  fpread  open  at  the  top  3 they  are  of  a bright  red 
colour  3 and  when  there  are  a large  number  of  flowers  open  on 
the  fame  plant,  they  make  a fine  appearance.  The  flowers  arc 
produced  from  June  to  autumn  3 and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Octo- 
ber. The  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fowii 
in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  in  a moderate 
hot-bed.  In  fummer  they  niay  be  inured  to  the  open  air  3 but 
muft  always  be  ftieltered*in  winter. 

CHIRONOIVIY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  reprefenting  any 
paft  tranfaftion  by  the  geftures  of  the  body,  more  efpecially  by 
the  motions  of  the  hands  : this  made  a part  of  liberal  educa- 
tion 3 it  had  the  approbation  of  Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by 
Plato  among  the  political  virtues. 

CHIROTONY,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the 
impofition  of  hands  ufed  in  conferring  prieftly  orders.  How- 
ever, it  is  proper  to  remark  that  chirotony  originally  was  a me- 
thod of  eledting  magiftrates,  by  holding  up  the  hands. 

CHIRURGEON,  or  Surgeon.  See  Surgeon. 

CHIRURGERY.  See  Surgery. 

CHISLEY-land,  in  agriculture,  a foil  of  a middle  nature 
between  fandy  and  jciayey  land,  with  a large  admixture  of 
pebbles. 

CHISON,  Ki&on,  or  Kisson,  (Judges,  ch.  iv.  and  v.)  a 
river  of  Galilee  3 faid  to  rife  in  mount  Tabor,  to  run  by  the 
town  of  Naim,  and  to  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  between 
mount  Carmel  and  Ptolemai.':,  'i  Kings  xviii.  40. 

CIIISSEE,  or  Chisel,  an  inftniment  much  ufed  In  fculp- 
turc,'mafonry,  joinery,  cai-pentry,  &c.  -There  are  chilfels  of 
various  Jcinds  3 though  their  chief  difference  lies  in  their  dif- 
ferent fac  and  ftrength,  as  being  all  made  of  fteel  well  lhaq  - 
died  and  tempered : but  they  have  appropri.Hte  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  feveral  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied. — J’hc  chillels 
•ufed  in  carpentry  and  joinery  are,  i.  The  former  3 which  is 
ufed  firft  of  all  before  the  paring  chiflel,  and  juft  after  the  work 
is  feribed.  2.  The  paring-chillel  3 which  has  a fine  fmooth 
edge,  and  is  ufed  to  jiare  off  or  fmooth  the  irregularities  which 
the  former  makes.  This  is  not  ftruck  with  a mallet  as  the 
former  is,  but  is  prefled  with  thii  ftiouldcr  of  the  workman. 
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Skew-former:  this  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  acute  angles  with 
the  point  or  corner  of  its  narrow  edge.  4.  I'he  mortifc-chiilel ; 
which  is  narrow,  but  very  thick  and  iirong,  to  endure  hard 
blows  ; and  it  is  cut  to  a very  broad  bafil.  Its  ule  is  to  cut 
deep  fquare  holes  in  the  wood  for  mortiies.  5.  The  gouge, 
which  is  a chllTel  with  a round  edge  5 one  fide  whereof  ferves 
to  prepare  the  way  for  an  augre,  and  the  other  to  cut  fuch  wood 
as  is  to  be  rounded,  hollowed,  &c.  6.  Socket-chillels,  which, 
are  chiefly  ufed  by  carpenters,  Src.  have  their  fliank  made  with 
a hollow'lbckct  at  top,  to  receive  a llrong  wooden  fprig,  fitted 
into  it  with  a flioulder.  Tlielc  chillels  are  difiinguilhed,  ac- 
cording to  the  breadth  of  their  blades,  into  half-inch  chillels, 
three-quarter-inch  chillels,  &c.  7*  chillels;  which 

is  a focket-chilfel  of  an  inch  broad,  having  a blunt  edge,  with 
no  bafil  to  it.  Its  ufe  is  to  rip  or  tear  two  pieces  of  wood  aluiider, 
by  forcing  in  the  blunt  edge  between  them. 

CHITON,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  the  order  of  vermes 
teftace.e.  The  name  chiton  is  fi'om  hr'ica,  a coat  of 

mail.  The  Ihell  is  i)lated,  and  confifts  of  many  parts  lying 
.’upon- each  other  tranlVerfely  : the  inhabitant  is  a fpecies  of  the 
.DORIS.  They  are  common  on  the  fliores  of  Scarborough 
J^berdeen,  and  Lochbroom.  See  feveral  fpecies  rcprelentcd  of 
their  natural  fize  in  Plate  78. 

CHITTRICK’s  MEDICINE  roR  the  stone;  a nofirum, 
which,  fome  years  ago,  had  great  reputation  as  a lithontiiptic. 
.It  was  no  other  than  foap-lye;  and  the  following  are  the  di- 
•fe£lions  for  ufing  it : Take  one  tea-fpoonful  of  the  ftrongell 

foap-lye,  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfiils  of  milk,  an  hour  before 
breakfaft  and  at  going  to  bed.  Before  you  take  the  medicine, 
take  a draught  of  pure  milk,  and  immediately  after  you  have 
fwallowed  the  medicine,  take  another.  If  you'  find  this  agrees 
for  two  or  three  days,  you  may  add  half  as  much  more  to  the 
<iofe. 

CHI'VALRY,  from  cheval,  “ a horfe  an  abliraft  term, 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  peculiar  privileges,  obligations,  and  turn  of 
■ihind,  with  all  the  other  diftinguifliing  charafterillics  of  that 
order  of  men  who  flourifiied  in  Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  during 
the  vigour  of  the  feudal  fyftems  of  government,  under  the  name 
of  Knights,  or  Knights  Errant. 

Chivalry,  though  founded  in  caprice,  and  produiftivc  of  ex- 
travagance, had  a very  confiderable  infiuence  in  refining  the 
maimers  of  the  Etu’opean  nations,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  objedls  of  this  ro- 
mantic inftitufion  were,  to  check  the  infolence  of  overgrown  op- 
jirelfors,  to  fuccour  the  dillrdfed,  to  refeue  the  helplefs  from 
captivity,  to  protect  or  to  avenge  women,  orphan.?,  and  eccle- 
fiallics,  who  would  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence,  to  re- 
drefs  wrongs,  and  to  remove  grievances.  Valour,  gallantry, 
;Rnd  religion,  were  blended  in  this  inftitution  ; men  were  trained 
to  knightfiood  by  lung  previous  difeipline  ; they  were  admitted 
into  the  order  by  folcmnities,  no  lefs  devout  than  pompous. 
Every  perfon  of  noble  b'irtE  courted  the  honour;  it  was  deemed 
a difilmflioii  fuperior  to  royalty,  and  monarchs  are  found  to 
have  received  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen.  Thefc 
various  circunutances  contributed  to  render  a whhnfical  inllitu- 
liun  of  fubltantial  benefit  to  mankind.  Sec  Robcrtlbn’s  Hilt, 
of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  8z,  Jcc.  cd.  2.  8vo. 

“ Between  the  age  of  (fiuirlemagne  and  that  of  the  crufndcs, 
.(favs'GihUjn)  a revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spa- 
niards, the  Nonivans,  and  the  I’rench,  which  w.as  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  rell  of  Europe.  The  lervicc  of  the  infantry  was 
degraded  to  the  plebeians;  the  cavalry  formed  thcllrength  of 
■the  armies,  and  the  hiniouraBlc  name  of  niilcs,  or  fdldicr,  was 
-confined  to  the  gentlemen  who  ferved  on  horl'eback,  and  wore, 
invellcd  with  the  chara^cr  of  knighthood.  The  dukew  and 
-counts,  who  had  ufurped  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  divided  the 
provinces  among  their  faithful  barons  : the  barons  dillributcd 
Vol.  II. 


among  their  vafials  the  fiefs  or  benefices  of  their  )urlfdi*Iion  ; 
and  thefe  military  tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other  ami  of  their 
lord,  compofed  the  noble  or  equcllrian  order,  which  difdaiued 
to  conceive  the  peafant  or  burgher  as  of  the  fame  fpwies  vidtli 
themfelves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  wa.s  prcl'ervc.d  by  pure 
and  equal  alliauce-s;  their  Tons  alone  who  could  prc^duce  four 
quarters  or  lines  of  ancellry,  without  fpot-qr  reproach,  might 
legally  prelend  to  the  honour  of  knighthood;  but  a valiant 
plebeian  Was  fotnetimes  enriched  and  ennoble<i  by  the  fword, 
and  became  the  father  of  a new  race.  A finale  knight  could 
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impart,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  charafter  which  he  re- 
ceived ; and  the  war-like  Sovereigns  of  Ein'ope  derived  move  glory 
from  this  perlbnal  diftinfUon  than  frora'the  lufixe  of  ihclr  dia- 
dems. This  ceremony  was  in  its  origin  fiinjAc  and  profane.; 
the  candidate,  after  foine  previous  trial,  was  invefted  with  his 
fword  and  fpurs  ; and  his  cheek  or  flioulder  vras  touched  with 
a flight  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  lali  atfront  which  it  was 
lawful  for  him  to  endure.  But  fuperlliticn  mingled  in  eveiy 
public  and  private  action  of  life : In  the  holy  wars  it  fanedified 
the  profelfion  of  arms ; and  the  order  of  chiv.-ihy  was  allimilated 
In  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  facred  orders  of  pridlhood. 
T.'he  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an  indecent, 
copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baplifm  ; his  Iword,  which  he  of- 
fered on  the  altar,  was  blelfed  by  the  minlifers  of  religion;  IiLs 
folemn  reception  was  preceded  by  falls  and  vigils  ; and  he  was 
created  a knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George,  and  of  St. 
Michael  the  arch-angel.  He  fwore  to  accomplllii  the  duties  of 
his  profelfion  ; and  education,  example,  and  the  public  oj^iniciii, 
were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  chanqiion’of 
God  and  the  ladies,  he  devoted  himfclf  to  fpeak  the  truth  ; to 
maintain  the  right;  to  proteft  the  diftrelfed ; to  praClife  tV7./r- 
tefy,  a virtue  lei's  familiar  to  the  ancients ; to  purl'uc  the  infi- 
dels; to  delplfe  the  allurements  of  eal'e  and  lafaty;  and  to  vin- 
dicate in  every  perilous  adventure  the  honour  of  his  chara6ler. 
The  abufe  of  the  fame  fpirlt  provoked  the  illiterate  it  night  to 
difdain  the  arts  of  iudullry  and  peace;  to  efteeni  hirnlelf  die 
I'ole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries;  and  proudly  to  ne- 
gledl  the  laws  of  civil  fociety  and  military  difeipline.  Yet  the 
benefits  of  this  inllitution,  to  refine  the  temper  of  barbarians, 
and  to  infufe  fome  principles  of  faith,  jullice,  and  humanity, 
were  Ilrongly  felt,  and  have  been  often  obferved.  The  afperity 
of  national  prejudice  was  foftened ; and  the  community  of  re- 
ligion and  arm.-!  fpread  a llmilar  colour  and  generous  emulation 
over  the  face  of  Chriflendom.  Abroad,  in  enterj  rife  and  pil- 
grimage ; at  home,  in  martial  excrcjfe,  the  warriors  of  every 
country  were  perpetually  alTociatcd  ; and  impartial  tafle  mult 
])refer  a Gothic  tounuiment  to  the  Olympic  games  of  clalfic  an- 
tiquity. Inftead  of  the  naked  fpeClacles  which  corrupted  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  banilhed  from  the  fuidium  the  vir- 
gins and  matrons,  the  pomjious  decoration  of  tlic  fills  wo4 
crowned  ■\4Mth  the  prefenoe  of  challc  ami  high-bom  beauty, 
from  whofe  hands  the  conqueror  received  the  jirize  of  his  dex- 
terity and  courage.  The  Ikill  and  Ilrength  thal  were  exerted  in 
wrellliugand  boxing,  bear  a diftant  and  iloubtf'ul  relation  to  tlv; 
merit  of  a I'oldier  ; but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented 
in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  call  and  well,  ]ue- 
fented  a lively  image  of  the  hufind's  of  the  field.  The  liiigk; 
combats,  the  general  ikirmifli,  the  defence  of  a jiafs  or  caiTc, 
were  rehearfed  as  in  ai^ual  iervice ; and  the  coiitcll,  both  in 
real  and  mimic  war,  v/as  decided  by  tlie  hi})erior  managemeni 
of  the  horfe  and  lance.  I’he  lance  was  the  proper  :nid  peculiar 
wcajion  of  the  knight  ; his  horl'e  vs  as  of  a kirge  and  heavy  breed  ; 
"but  this  chargor,  till  he  was  ronfed  by  the  aijproaching  danger, 
was  ufually  led  by  an  altendant,  and  he  quietly  rode  a pad  or 
palfrey  of  a more  ealy  pace.  1 li.s  helmet  and  fwonl.  hi?  gre.ives 
and  buc'kicr,  it  would  be  fuperlluous  to  del'cribe  ; but  I mav 
remark,  that  at  the  perfijd  of  the  crufades,  the  armour  was  fi.f' 
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pnriflcroxis  than  In  later  times  ; and  tint,  inf^ead  of  a inady 
cuirals,  his  bread  was  defended  by  an  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail. 
When  their  long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  reft,  the  warriors 
furloutly  fpurred  their  horfe.s  againft  the  foe  ; and  the  light  ca- 
valr}' of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  I'eldom  (land  againft  the 
direft  and  impetucus  weight  of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was 
attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  fquire,  a youth  of  equal 
birth  and  fnnilar  hojies ; he  was  followed  by  his  archffrs  and 
men  at  arms  ; and  four,  or  five,  or  fix  foldiers,  were  computed 
as  the  furniture  of  a comjdete  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the 
feudal  tenure  no  longer  fubfifted  ; the  voluntary  lervice  of  the 
knights  and  their  followers  was  cither  pronqjted  by  zeal  or  at- 
tachment, or  purchafed  with  rewards  and  promifes  5 and  the 
numbers  of  each  fquadron  were  meafured  by  the  power,  the 
wealth,  and  the  fame  of  each  indejrendent  chieftain.  'I'hey  were 
diftinguithed  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his  cry  of 
VTir;  and  the  moft  ancient  families  of  Europe  mutt  feck  in 
thefe  atchievements  the  origin  and  proof  of  their  nobility.” 

The  refpe(5table  author  of  the  l^etters  on  Chivalry  and  Ro- 
mance, traces,  with  great  ingenuity  and  erudition,  a ftrong  re- 
feinblance  between  the  manners  of  the  age  of  chivalry  and  thofe 
of  the  old  heroic  ages  delineated  by  Homer.  “ There  is  (fays 
he)  a remarkable  corrct'pondcnce  between  the  manners  of  the 
old  heroic  times,  as  painted  by  their  great  romancer  Homer, 
and  thofe  which  arfe  reprefented  to  us  in  the  modern  books  of 
knight-errantry.”  This  is  a faft  of  which  no  good  account  can 
be  given,  but  by  another  not  lefs  certain  ; that  the  political 
Rates  of  Greece,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  its  ftory,  were  fimilar 
in  many  relpe£ls  to  that  of  Europe,  as  broken  by  the  feudal 
fyftem  into  an  infinite  number  of  petty  independent  govern- 
ments. 

Dr.  Hurd,  In  his  letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,  traces 
the  origin  of  this  inftitution  immediately  to  the  feudal  confti- 
tutlon } and  he  fuppofes  that  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  had  confider- 
ably  prevailed  before  the  rife  of  the  crusades. 

Chivalry,  in  law,  was  a tenure  of  fervice,  whereby  the 
tenant  was  obliged  to  perform  feme  noble  or  military  office 
unto  his  lord  : and  it  was  of  two  kinds  ; either  rsgal,  that  is, 
held  only  of  the  king;  or  common,  where  held  of  a common 
}>erfon.  That  which  might  be  held  only  of  the  king  was  called 
Jerviiium,  or  Jcrgeautia ; and  was  again  divided  into  grand  and 
petit  feijeanty.  The  grand  ferjeanty  was  where  one  held  lands 
of  the  king  by  fervice,  which  he  ought  to  do^in  his  own 
perfon  j as,  to  bear  the  king’s  banner  or  fpear,  to  lead  his  hoft, 
to  find  men  at  arms  ta  fight.  See.  Petit  ferjeanty  was  when  a 
man  held  lands  of  the  king,  to  yield  him  annually  fome  fmall 
thing  towards  his  wars,  as  a fword,  dagger,  bow,  &c.  Chivalry 
thi^t  might  be  holden  of  a common  perfon  was  termed  feu  tag  ium, 

efeuage  that  is,  fervice  of  the  ffiield  ; which  v/as  either  un- 
certain  ox  certain.  By  a ftatute  of  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  all 
tenures  by  chivalry,  in  capite,  &c.  are  abolithed. 

Court  (j/'CinvALRY,  a court  formerly  held  before  the  lord 
high  conftable  and  carl  marftial  of  England  jointly,  ami  having 
l>oth  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiAion  : but  fmcc  the  attainder  of 
Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham  under  Henry  VIII.  and  the  con- 
lequcnt  extinflion  of  the  office  of  lord  high  conflable,  it  has 
ufually,  with  refpeft  to  civil  matters,  been  heard  before  tlic  earl 
marftial  only.  This  court,  by  ftat.  13.  Rich.  II.  c.  2.  hath 
cogniaance  of  contra£ls  and  other  matters  touching  deeds  of 
arms  and  war,  as  v/ell  out  of  the  realm  as  in  it.  And  from 
its  ftntcncea  lies  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  king  in  jicrl'on. 
’I'his  court  was  in  great  reputation  in  the  times  of  jnire  chivalry ; 
a id  afterwanls  during  the  Englifli  connc<5tions  with  the  con- 
tinent, by  the  territories  which  their  princes  held  in  Erance ; 
but  it  is  now  grown  almoft  enti.ely  out  of  ufc,  on  account  of 
ihc  feellcnefb  of  its  jurifdiftion_,  an  I want  ol  power  to  culorcc 


its  judgments;  as  it  can  neither  fine  nor  Imprlfon,  nst  being  2- 
court  of  record.  ° 

CHIVES,  in  botany,  are  flendcr  thread-like  fubftanccs,  ge- 
nerally placed  within  the  bloll'om,  and  furrounding  the 
jiointals.  I'hey  are  formed  of  the  woody  fubftance  of  the 
jilants. 

CHIUM  MARMOR,  in  the  natural  hiflory  of  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  a black  marble,  called  alfo  the  lapis  opjidianus. 

It  is  verv'  bard,  and  of  a fine  black  ; and,  befide  the  many  ufes 
which  the  ancients  put  it  to,  is  well  known  among  our  gold- 
liTiIths  by  the  name  of  the  toucbjlone  moft  of  them  being  fur- 
niftied  with  nothing  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a piece  of  this* 
Indeed  the  bafaltes,  which  might  be  had  plentifully  enough,  is 
greatly  preferable  for  thol'e  ufes;  any  black  marble,  alfo, 
that  is  tolerably  hard,  will  do.  I’here  is  a very  fine  and  ele- 
gantly fmooth  marble,  of  a compaft  texture,  and  fine  gloffiy 
black,  but  fliowing  no  glittering  jiarticlcs  when  frefli  broken, 
as  moft  of  the  black  marbles  do.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  cuts 
with  difficulty,  but  is  capable  of  the  higheft  polifli  of  any  mar-  , 
ble.  The  ancients  had  it  from  Ethio])ia  and  the  iiland  of  Chios  • 
we  have  it  from  Italy. 

CHIUN,  or  CiiEVAX,  In  Hebrew  antiquity.  We  meet  with 
this  word  in  the  prophet  Amos,  cited  in  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftlcs. 
St.  Luke  reads  the  paftage  thus  : “ Ye  took  up  the  tabernacle 
of  Moloch,  and  the  ftur  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which 
ye-made  to  worfliip  them.”  The  import  of  the  Plcbrew  is  as 
follows  ; “ Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  kings,  and  the 
pedeftal  (the  chiuii)  of  your  images,  theftar  ofj-our  gods,  which, 
ye  made  to  yourfelves.”  The  Septuagint  in  all  probability 
read  Ri-pbam  or  Revan,  Inftead  of  Cbiun  or  Cbt-van,  and  took 
the  pedeftal  for  a god.  Some  fay  that  the  Septuagint,  who  made 
their  tranftation  in  Eg>q)t,  changed  the  word  Cbiun  into  that  of 
Rernpban,  becaufe  they  had  the  fame  fignification.  AI.  Bafnage, 
in  his  book  intituled  JcwiJb  Antiquities,  after  having  difeourfed 
a good  deal  upon  Cbion  or  Rernpban,  concludes  that  Moloch 
was  the  fun,  and  Chion,  Cbiun,  or  Rernpban  the  moon. 

CHLAMYS,  in  antiquity,  a military  habit  worn  by  the  an- 
cients over  the  tunica.  It  belonged  to  the  patricians,  and  was 
the  fame  in  the  time  of  war  that  the  t-c^a'was  in  the  time  of 
peace.  This  fort  of  gown  was  called  pidiai  from  the  rich  em- 
broidery with  figures  in  Phr)'gian  work  ; mvi purpurea,  becaufe 
the  ground-work  was  purple.  The  chlamydes  of  the  emperors 
were  all  purple,  adorned  with  a golden  and  embroidered  bor- 
der. 

CHLOEIA,  in  antiquit)',  a feftival  celebrated  at  Athens  In 
honour  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  name  X^oe,  Grafs,  they 
facrificed  a ram.  > 

CHLORA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  oilandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  06I0- 
pbyllous,  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  oflofid;  the  capfule. 
unilocular,  bivalved,  and  polyfpcrmou.s. 

CHLOROSIS,  in  niedicine,  a dil'eafe,  commonly  called  the 
green  feknefs,  incident  to  young  feniale.s,  arrived  at  the  period 
of  menrtniation.  See  Mkdicixe. 

CHOCOl-ATE,  in  commerce,  a kind  of  pafte  or  cake  pre- 
pared of  certain  ingredients,  the  bafis  of  which  is  cacao.  See 
Cacao.  To  make  chocolate  it  is  firft  nccclfary  to  roaft  the 
cacao  in  a frying-pan  placed  on  a clear  fire  ; and  having  after- 
wards cleared  them  of  the  hufies,  the  nuts  mult  be  firft  powdered 
coarfely,  and  afterwards  beaten  iu  an  iron  mortar,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  made  pretty  hot  by  placing  it  on  the  fire,  till  the 
w'hole  runs  into  a thick  kind  of  oil.  In  this  ftate  it  mult  be 
pourcl  into  thin  moulds  of  any  fisc  or  lhape  that  is  agreeable  j. 
and  when  cold  the  cakes  may  be  taken  out  for  ufc.  The 
Spaniards  mix  with  their  camo  nuts  too  great  a quantity  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  befides  other  drugs  without  number,  as- 
mulk,  ambergreafe,  &c.  The  grocers  ol  Paris  ufc  few  or  n»ne 
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cf  thefe  Ingredients ; they  only  choofc  the  beft  nuts,  which  nre 
called  curacca  from  the  place  from  whence  they  are  brought  j 
and  with  thefe  they  mix  a very  fmall  quantity  of  cinnamon, 
the  frediell  vanilla,  and  the  tineft  fugar,  but  very  feldom  any 
cloves.  Chocolate  ready  made,  and  cacao  pafte,  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  from  any  part  beyond  feas.  If  made  and  fold 
in  Britain  it  pays  inland  duty  is.  6d.  per  lb.  It  muft  be  inclofed 
in  papers  containing  one  pound  each,  and  produced  at  the  cx- 
cife-officc  to  be  ftamped.  Upon  three  days  notice  given  to  the 
officer  of  excife,  private  families  may  make  chocolate  for  their 
own  ufe,  provided  no  Ids  than  half  an  hundred  weight  of  nuts 
be  made  at  one  time.  In  large  manufaftories  chocolate  is  pre- 
•pared  with  a machine,  viz.  the  double  cylinder,  which  feems  '' 
ver}'  well  calculated  for  cxa6l  triture.  If  perfectly  prepared, 
no  oil  appears  on  the  folution.  London  chocolate  gives  up  no 
oil  like  the  foreign.  The  culinary  folution  of  chocolate  re- 
quires more  care  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  ^ proper  to 
fliave  or  break  it  down,  and  dilfolvc  it  in  cold  water  by  milling 
h with  the  chocolate  ftick  j after  which,  heat  fliould  be  applied 
Ilowivj  othciwife  the  oil  will  be  feparated.  Hence  it  is,  that 
after  much  boiling  chocolate  is  hurtful,  and  is  commonly  of- 
fensive to  weak  ftomachs.  Mr.  Henly,  an  ingenious  eledlri- 
cian,  has  lately  difeovered,  that  chocolate,  frefh  from  the  mill, 
as  it  cools  in  the  tin  jians  into  which  it  is  received,  becomes 
flrongly  ele6lrical ; and  that  it  retains  this  property  for  fome 
time  after  it  has  been  turned  out  of  the  pan.s,  but  foon  lofes  it 
by  handling.  The  power  may  be  once  or  twice  renewed  by 
melting  it  again  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  pouring  it  into  the  tin 
pans  as  at  firll ; but  when  it  becomes  dry  and  powdery,  the 
power  is  not  capable  of  being  revived  by  fimple  melting : birt 
if  a fmall  quantity  of  olive  oil  be  added,  and  well  mixed  with 
the  chocolate  in  the  ladle,  its  eleftricity  will  be  completely  re- 
ftored  by  cooling  it  in  the  tin  pan  as  before. 

CHOENIX,  x<uvi|,  an  ancient  dry  meafure,  containing  the 
48th  part  of  a medimnus,  or  fix  bufhels. 

GHOERILUS,  a tragic  poet  of  Athens  about  the  64th 
olympiad;  who  wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which  13  h^d  obtained 
the  prize.  The  name  alfo  of  an  hiftorian  of  Samos  3 and 
two  other  poets,  one  intimate  with  Herodotus.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  viftory  the  Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes ; 
and  on  account  of  the  excellencies  of  the  compofition  he  re- 
ceived a piece  of  gold  for  each  verfe  from  the  Athenians.  The 
other  was  one  of  Alexander’s  flatterers  and  friends. 

CHOERINA2,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  fea-fhells,  with 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  ufed  to  give  their  fuffrage  or  vote. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  the  church  or  cathedral  where  choi- 
rifiCTS  fing  divine  fervice.  It  is  feparated  from  the  chancel 
where  the  communion  is  celebrated,  and  alfo  from  the  nave  of 
the  church  where  the  people  are  placed  : the  patron  is  faid  to 
be  obliged  to  repair  the  choir  of  the  church.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  Conftantine  that  the  choir  was  feparated  from  the  nave. 
In  the  twelfth  centur)',  they  began  to  inclofe  it  with  walls  3 but 
the  ancient  baluflrades  have  been  fince  reilored,  with  a view  to 
the  beauty  of  the  archite£lure. 

Choir,  in  nunneries,  is  a large  hall  adjoining  to  the  body 
of  the  church,  feparated  by  a grate,  where  the  nuns  fing  the 
office. 

CHOISI  (Francis  Timolcon  de),  dean  of  the  cathedral  of 
Bayeux,  and  one  of  the  forty  of  the  P’rench  academy,  v/as  born 
at  Paris  in  1644  In  1685,  he  was  fent  with  the  chevalier  de 
Chaumont  to  the  king  of  Siam,  and  was  ordained  prieft  in  the 
Indies  by  the  apoftolical  vicar.  He  wrote  a great  number  of 
■works,  in  a polite,  florid,  and  eafy  llyle  ; the  princi]>al  of  which 
are,  i.  Four  dialogues  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c.  2. 
Account  of  a voyage  to  Siam.  3.  An  Iticclcfiallical  Hiftor)',  in 
II  vols.  4to.  4.  J.ife  of  David,  with  an  interpretation  of  the 
Vfabns.  5.  Life  of  Solomon,  See.  Lie  died  at  Paris  in  1724. 


CHOLEDOCHUS,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied  to  a canal, 
or  duft,  called  alfo  dudltis  communis ; formed  of  the  union  of  the 
porus  biliarius  and  duftus  cyfticus.  The  word  come,s  from 
choler ; and  I receive,  or  contain.  This  dutt, 

paffing  obliquely  to  the  lower  end  of  the  duodenum,  fer<?es  to 
convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  to  the  intellines.  See  Ana- 
tomy, page  190. 

CHOLER.  See  Bile. 

CHOLERA  MOKBUS,  a fudden  effufion  or  overflowing  of 
the  bile  on  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; fo  as  to  operate  violently 
both  upwards  and  downwards.  See  Medicine. 

CHOMER,  or  Omer.  See  Corus. 

CHONDRILLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  po^ygamia 
equalis  order,  belonging  to  the  lyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  compofita. 
The  receptacle  is  naked ; the  calyx  calyculaled ; the  pajjpus 
fimple  and  ftalked  ; the  florents  in  a manifold  feries. 

CHONDRQPTERYGII,  in  ichthyology,  a term  formerly 
applied  to  the  order  of  the  fiflies  now  called  amphibia  ?tanics 
by  Linnaeus.  See  Amphibi.^. 

CHOP-church,  or  Chuhch-chopper,  a name,  or  rather 
nick-name,  given  to  parfons  who  make  a-  praftice  of  exchang- 
ing benefices.  See  Permut.ation.  Chop-church  occurs  in  an 
ancient  ftatute  as  a lawful  trade  or  occupation  ; and  fome  of 
the  judges  fay  it  was  a good  addition.  Brook  holds  that  it  was 
no  occupation,  but  a thing  permiilible  by  law. 

CHOPIN,  or  Chopine,  a liquid  meafure  ufed  both  in  Scot- 
land and  P'rance,  and  equal  to  half  their  pint.  See  Pint  and 
Measure. 

Chopin  (Rene),  a famous  civilian  born  at  Bailleul  in  the 
year  1537.  He  was  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where 
he  pleaded  for  a long  lime  with  great  reputation.  He  at  laft 
fhut  himfelfup  in  his  clofet,  and  compofed  many  work.s,  which 
have  been  colledled  together,  and  printed  in  6 vols.  folio.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1606. 

CHpRAL,  fignifies  any.  perfon  that,  by  virtue  of  any  of  the 
orders  of  the  clergy,  was  in  ancient  times  admitted  to  fit  and 
ferv'e  God  in  the  choir.  Dugdale,  in  his  hillory  of  St.  Paul’s 
church,  fays,  that  there  were  -with  the  chorus  formerly  li.x  vi- 
cars choral  belonging  to  that  church. 

CHOPiASSAN,  or  Kiiorassan,  a province  of  Perfia  ad- 
joining to  Ufbec  Tartary.  This  was  the  ancient  Baftria,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Kouli  Khan. 

CHORAZIM,  or  Chorazin,  (T.uke,  Matthew)  a to'^m 
of  Galilee,  whole  wretched  incredulity  Chrill  deplores  : now 
defolate,  at  two  miles  ditlance  from  Capernaum;* 

CHORD,  or  Cord,  primarily  denotes  a llendcr  rope  or 
cordage.  See  Cordacje.  The  word  is  f .'rmed  of  the  I.atin, 
chorda,  and  that  from  the  Greek,  yjs^ur,,  a gut,  whereof  firings 
may  be  made. 

Chord,  in  geometry,  a right  line  drawn  from  one  part  of 
an  arch  of  a circle  to  another.  Hence,  Chord  of  an  Arch,  is 
a right  line  joining  the  extremes  of  that  arch. 

Chord,  in  mufic,  the  union  of  two  or  more  fijuiuls  u^terc  1 
at  the  fame  time,  and  forming  together  an  entire  h:\nuony. 
The  natural  harmony  produced  by  the  rdonance  of  a foundin:'" 
body,  is  compofed  of  three  diHcreiit  founds,  without  reckoning 
their  odlaves  ; which  form  among  theiiilelves  the  mo!l  agreeable 
and  perfeft  chord  that  can  pollibly  be  heard  ; for  which  fealbn 
they  are  called,  on  account  ot  their  excellence,  perfed  chords. 
Hence,  in  order  to  rciuler  that  h.arnumy  complete,  it  is  ne''cf- 
fary  that  each  chonl  fliould  at  leallconfilt  of  three  founds.  The 
trio  is  likewifii  found  by  mulicians  to  include  the  ptrfeftion  of 
harmony  ; whether  becauie  in  tins  all  the  chords,  and  each  in 
its  full  jierfeHion,  arc  uled  ; or,  becaufe  i.pon  iucii  «.ccafioiis 
a.s  render  it  improper  to  ulc  them  all,  and  each  in  its  integritv, 
arts  have  been  fuccefstully  praHifed  to  deceive  ihe  ear,  and  to 
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give  It  contrary'  perfuarion,  by  deluding  It  v/ith  tbs  principal 
ibnnds  of  each  clford,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  it  forgetful 
of  the  other  founds  neceflaiy  to  their  completion.  Yet  the  oc- 
tave of  the  principal  found  produces  new  relations,  and  new 
conibnances,  by  the  completion  of  the  intervals  ; theyxom- 
monly  add  this  oddave,  to  have  the  affemblage  of  all  the  confo-  ■ 
nances  in  one  and  the  fame  chord.  (See  Con'son* ance.) 
Moreover,  the  addition  of  the  dilTonance  (See  Discokd)  pro- 
ducing a fourth  found  fuperadded  to  the  perfeft  chord,  it  be- 
comes indll'pcnfably  nccellary,  if  we  would  render  the  chord 
lull,  that  we  fliould  include  a fourth  part  to  exprefs  this  dilfo- 
nance.  Thus,  the  feries  of  chords  can  neither  be  complete  nor 
connected  but  by  means  of  four  parts. 

Chords  are  divided  into  perfeft  and  imjierfetl.  The  perfedt 
chord  is  that  which  we  have  lately  deferibed;  which  is  compofed 
of  the  fundamental  found  below',  of  its  third,  its  fifth,  and  its 
ortave.  They  are  lilccwife  fubdlvided  into  major  and  minor,  ac- 
cording as  the  thirds  w'hich  enter  into  their  coinpofition  are  fiat 
or  lharp.  (See  Ixteuval.)  Some  authors  likewite  give  the 
name  of  pcrfedl  to  all  chords,  even  to  dilTonances,  whofe  fun- 
damental founds  are  below,  imperfeft  chords  are  tkofe  in 
which  the  fixlh,  Inllead  of  the  fifth,  prevails,  and  in  general 
all  thofe  whole  lowed  are  not  their  fundamental  Ibivnds.  Thefe 
denominations,  which  had  been  given  before  the  fundamental 
hafs  w'as  know'n,  are  now  molt  unhappily  applied ; thofe  of 
chords  direct  and  r^verfed,  are  much  more  fuilable  in  the  fame 
.fenfe. 

iCbords  ace  once  m re  divided  into  confojiances  and  dllTo- 
nances.'  The  chords  denominated  conjonanccs,  are  the  perfeft 
<hord,  and  its  derivatives;:  every  other  chord  is  a dijfonance.  A 
table  of  both,  according  to  the  fyllem  of  M.  Rameau,  may  be 
feen  in  Routleau's  IMufical  Diblionary,  vol.  I.  p.  27.  Routfeau 
adds  likewife  a number  of  obfervations,  that  are  extremely  jud 
uind  important. 

Chords,  or  Cords  of  Mufeal  hiftrumcnts,  are  drings,  by 
the  vibration  of  which  the  fenfation  of  found  is  excited,  and  by 
■the  divifions  of  which  the  feveral  degrees  of  tone  are  deter- 
mined. 

CHORDEE,  in  furgery,  a fymptom  attending  a gonor- 
Thoea,  confiding  in  a violent  pain  under  the  frenum,  and  along 
-the  courfe  of  the  urethra,  during  the  erebfinn  of  the  penis, 
,^vhich  is  inenrvated  downwards.  Thefe  ereblions  are  frequent 
and  involuntary.  See  Surgery. 

CHOREA  Sanctx  Viti.  See  Vitus’s  Dit/w.  See  Me- 

iSICIXF-. 

CriOREPISCOPUS,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  church,  about 
Avhofe  funftion  the  learned  are  extremely  divided.  The  word 
comes  from  %cfo-,  a region  or  little  country,  and  evi'rKoxo<;,  a 
hljhop,  or  cvsrfecr..  The  chorepifeopi  were  fuffragan  or  local 
bilhops,  holding  a mhldle  rank  between  bifhnps  and  prclbyters, 
and  delegated  to  exercife  epifcopal  jurifdidtiun  within  certain 
didridts,  when  the  boundaries  of  particular  churches,  over  which 
feparate  bidiops  prefided,  were  condderably  enlarged.  It  is  not 
certain  w’hen  this  office  was  fird  introduced  : fomc  trace  it  to  the 
clofe  of  the  fixl't  century  ; others  tell  us,  that  chorepifeopi  were 
not  known  in  the  ead  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ; 
.and  in  the  wed  about  the  year  439.  They  caafed  both  in  the 
.ead  and  wed  In  the  tenth  centur)'. 

Ci[ORErisc  oPU*G  is  alfo  the  name  of  a dignity  dill  fubfiding 
in  fbme  cathedrals,  particularly  in  Germany ; fignifying  the 
fame  -with  chori  eptfeopus,  or  “ bifbop  of  the  choir.”  'The 
•word,  in  this  fenfe,  does  not  come  from  place,  but 

.choir,  &c.  In  the  cjiurch  of  Cologne,  &c.  the  fiid  chanter  is 
. called , chorepifeopus. 

CHOREUS,  Xop  tl^,  a foot  in  the  ancient  poetry,  more 
..commonly  called  Irocbtrus.  See  Trochee. 

iCUOllIAi^iBLJ.S,  in  ancient  poetry,  a foot  confiding  of 


four  fyllablcs,  whereof  the  fird  and  lad  are  long,  and  the  tw« 
middle  ones  are  ffiort;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  it  is  made 
up  of  a trochreus  and  iambus  : fuch  is  the  word  iwhiliias. 

CHORION,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior  membrane  which  in- 
reds  the  foetus  in  the  uterus.  See  Foetus. 

CHOROBATA,  or  Chorobates,  a kind  of  water  level 
among  the  ancients,  of  the  figure  of  the  letter  T,  according  to 
Vitruvius’s  defeription. 

CFIOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  a map  of  fome 
country  or  province.  Chorography  diders  from  geography,  as 
the  defeription  of  a particular  countiy  diders  from  that  of  the 
whole  earth  ; and  from  topography,  as  tlie  defeription  of  a coun- 
try is  did'erent  from  that  of  a town  or  didridt.  See  the  articles 
Geography,  Topography,  and  Map. 

CHOROIDES,  or  Choroeides,  in  anatomy,  a term  ap- 
plied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  bearing  lome  refcmblance  lo 
the  Chorion.  The  word  is  formed  from  chorion,  and 

n^o;,  likcncfs. 

Choroides  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  inner  membrane 
which  immediately  inveds  the  brain  ; fo  called  as  being  inter- 
mingled with  a great  number  of  blood-vellLds,  like  the  chorion  ; 
bu-t  more  ufually  denominated  the  pia  'mater. 

Plexus,  or  Lacis  Choroides,  is  a knot  of  veins  and  arteries 
In  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the  brain,  woven  out  of  the  branches 
of  the  carotid. 

Choroides  is  alfo  applied  to  the  inner  and  poderior  tunic 
of  the  eye,  immediately  under  the  fclerotica.  It  is  foft,  thin, 
and  dorid  ; and  its  Inner  or  concave  furface  is  very  fmooth  and 
poliflied.  It  has  its  name  from  its  confiding  chielly  of  blood 
vellels. 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetiy,  one  or  more  perfons  prefent 
on  the  dage  during  the  reprefentation,  and  fu{)jH)fed  to  be  by- 
danders without  any  fhare  in  the  a6tIon.  Tragedy  in  its  origin 
was  no  more  than  a fingle  chorus,  who  trod  the  dage  alone, 
and  without  any  aftors,  fmging  dithyrambics  or  hymns  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus.  Thefpis,  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an 
a6Ior,  who  rehearfed  the  adventures  of  fomc  of  their  heroes ; 
and  Aiilchylu.s,  finding  a fingle  perfon  too  dry  an  entertain- 
ment, added  a fecond,  at  the  fame  time  reducing  the  fmging  of 
the  chorus,  to  make  more  room  for  the  recitation.  But  when 
once  tragedy  began  to  be  formed,  the  recitative,  which  at  fird 
was  intended  only  as  an  accedary  part  to  give  the  chorus  a 
breathing  time,  became  a principal  part  of  the  tragedy. 
At  length,  however,  the  chorus  became  inferted  and  Incoiyo- 
rated  into  the  aftion.  Sometimes  it  was  to  fpeak  ; and  then 
their  chief,  whom  they  called  carypbeeus,  fpoke  in  behalf  of  the 
red  ; the  fmging  was  pa-fonmed  by  the  whole  company ; lb 
that  when  the  coryphams  ilruck  into  a fong,  the  chorus  imme- 
diately joined  him.. 

The  choru.S  fometime.s  alfo  joined  the  a(5Iors  in -1110  courfe  of 
the  reprefentation,  with  their  jdaints  and  lamentations  on  ac- 
count of  any  unhappy  accidents  that  befel  them  ; but  the  pro- 
j)cr  fun6lion,  and  that  for  which  it  feemed  chiefly  retained,  was 
to  diew  the  Intervals  of  the  ails.  While  the  aitors  were  behind 
the  feenea,  tshe  chorus  engaged  the  fpeilators  j their  longs 
ufually  turned  on  what  was  exhibited,  mid  were  not  to  contain 
any  thing  but  what  was  fuited  to  the  fubjeil,  and  had  a natural 
-connexion  with  it;  fo  that  the  chorus  cxiucurred  with  theailors 
for  advancing  the  ailion.  In  our  modern  tragedies  the  chorus 
is  laid  afide,  and  the  fiddles  fupply  its  place.  Mr.  Dacicr  looks 
on  this  retrenchment  as  of  111  conlequencc,  and  thinks  it  robs 
tragedy  of  a great  part  of  its  luflre,;  he  therefore  judges  it  ne- 
celfary  to  re-cfiablifli  it,  not  only  on  account  of  the  regularity 
of  the  piece,  but  allb  to  corrcil,  by  prudent  and  virtuous  rc- 
fleiUons,  any  extravagancies  that  might  fall  from  the  mouths 
of  the  a£Iors  when  under  any  violent  patfion. 

JM.  X)adcr  obferved  alfo,  that  there  was  a chorus,  or  grex^ 
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L*  the  an'ient  comedy  : but  this  is  fu})prrl‘!cvl  in  Uie  new  co- 
medy, bicaufe  It  was  ufed  to  reprove  vices  b_v  attacking  parti- 
cular pcrlbiis ; as  the  clioms  of  the  tragedy  was  laid  afide  to 
give  the  greater  p'robability  to  ihofc  kinds  of  intrigue  which 
require  fecrecy. 

Ciioaus,  in  mufir,  is  when,  at  certain  periods  of  a long, 
the  \^hoIe  company  are  to  join  the  linger  in  repeating  certain 
couplets  or  verfes. 

CHOSli,  (Fr.J  “ a thing uftd  in  the  common  law  with 
ditr’erent  epithets  j as  ebofe  local,  chofc  traiijitory,  and  chofc  in 
aflion.  Chofe  local  is  fuch  a thing  as  is  annexed  to  a place,  as 
a mill  and  the  like  j chofe  tranfitory  is  that  thing  which  Is  mo- 
veable, and  may  be  taken  away,  or  carried  trom  place  to  place  j 
and  ciiolie  In  aclion  is  a thing  incorporeal,  and.  only  a rigbi,  as 
an  obligation  for  debt,  annuity,  &c.  And  generally  ail  caufes 
of  hiit  for  any  debt,  duty,  or  wrong,  are  to  be  accounted  dvotes 
in  ailion  : and  it  feeins,  "chofe  in  action  may  he  a! lb  called  ebofe 
in  fnjpence becaufe  It  hath  no  real  exilleucc  or  being,  nor  can 
properly  be  laid  to  be  in  our  polfdiion. 

CHOSPvOFS  I.  th-e  Great,  king  of  PeiTia,  after  his  father 
Ciibades,  A.  D.  ^ja.  lie  made  peace  with  the  Unmans  ; but 
broke  it  the  third  year,  and  forced  Jullinian  to  a diliidvaiitagc- 
ous  peace.  Afterward,  he  was  fo  Iwelled  with  his  vldories, 
as  to  hid  the  emperor’s  aiuball'ador  follow  him  for  audience  to 
C;Kl'area  : but  Tl'oeilus  lent  an  army  under  Jufdnian,  wh<^  made 
hlmfelf  mailer  of  th.e  country,  and  put  Cholrocs  to  death  in  586. 

Chosroes  II.  His  I'u’ojeL^ts  put  his  father  Hormifda.s  hi  pri- 
fon,  and  the  Ion  upon  the  throne  of  Perfia.  Ide  tiled  his  lather 
tenderly  at  tirll ; but  afterwards  catifed  him  to  be  i)ut  to  death. 
This,  together  with  his  killing  fome  of  the  nobility,  obliged 
him  to  tiy;  he  gave  his  hort'e  the  bridle,  which  carried  him  into 
a town  of  the  Romans,  where  Alauricitis  the  emperor  received 
him  kindly,  and  lent  ..an  army  under  Narfes,  which  let  Itiiti 
again  upon  the  throne.  lie  took  Jerufaleni  3 after  which  he 
m.ade  himlelt  mailer  of  Libya  and  Egypt,  and  carried  C.ar- 
thage.  Heiaclins  1 tied  for  pca'ce  ; which  was  offered  him  on 
condition.  That  he-  and  his  f.djc&s  Jbould  deny  Jefus  Cbrijl. 
Hereupon  Heraclius  attacked  him  with  fuccefs,  and  put  him  to 
flight.  His  own  fou  purfued  him,  and  ho  was  llarved  in  pri- 
lon  in  6i/. 

CHOUGH,  in  ornithologjs  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecles  of 
Convus. 

CHOUS,  in  the  caftem  nillitary  orders,  the  title  of  the 
melfcngers  of  the  divan  of  Jaitil'arics.  d here  are  I'cvcral  de- 
grees of  honour  in  this  jtoft.  When  a pcrloti  is  tirll  advanced 
to  it,  he  is  called  a cuebuk,  or  little  ebons-,  after  this  he  is  ad- 
vanccil  to  be  the  alloy  chous-,  that  is,  the  melfenger  of  ceremo- 
nies j and  from  this,  having  paffed  through  the  lAhc&oi yetelma, 
or  procurator  of  the  effects  of  the  body,  he  is  advanced  to  be 
the  Lis  ebons. 

CbiOWDEPi.  BEEU,  a provincial  phrafe  of  Devonlhire,  de- 
noting a cheap  and  ealily  prepared  drink,  highly  commended 
for  |)revcnting  the  feurvy  in  long  voyages,  or  for  the  cure  of  it 
where  It  may  have  been  contracted.  It  is  prepared  in  the  (ol- 
lowing  manner : Take  twelve  gallons  of  water,  in  which  put 
three  poumls  and  a halt  of  black  fpntce  : boil  it  for  three  hours, 
a.id  having  taken  out  the  Hr  or  I’pruce,  iiiix;  with  the  liquor 
feven  pounds  of  niclalles,  and  juft  boil  it  up  j Itraln  it  through 
a lieve,  and  when  milk-warm  put  to  it  about  four  fjtoi'itfuls  of 
ye  lit  to  work  it.  in  two  or  three  days  (lop  the  bung  of  t;.;  calk  ; 
and  m live  or  fix  days,  when  fine,  bottle  it  for  drinking.  Two 
gallons  of  rnclalfes  are  liitlicieMt  for  an  hoglliead  of  liquor  ; but 
if  melall'cs  cannot  be  procured,  tre.acle  or  coarfc  fugar  will  aii- 
fwer  the  puqiofe. 

CHRE?  I\ITZ,  the  principal  of  the  nine  town.s  In  Upper 
Hungar)-,  ti'oatcd  about  68  miles  north-call  of  Prelburgh,  and 
fubject  to  the  hoiife  of  Aullria.  E,  long.  10.  N.  lat,  48.  44. 
VoL.  II. 


CIIREUECRtJDA,  a term  ocemrring  in  writers  of  the  mict- 
dle  ag?,  and  cxpretTing  a ciillom  of  thole  times ; butks  .figai- 
tication  i.s  doubtful.  It  is  mentioned  in  Lege  Salica,  tit.  61, 
which  fays,  he  who  kills  a man,,  and  hath  not  wherewithal  to 
fatisly  the  law  or  p.ay  the  fine,  makes  oath  that  he  has 'deli- 
vered up  everything  he  was  poffetfed  of^  the  tnith  of  whic'n 
mull  be  confirmed  by  the  cxttlis  of  12  other  jverfons.  Then  he 
invites  his  next  relatioixs  by  the  father’s  ffde  to  pay  off  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fate,  having  lirfc  made  over  to  them  all  his  effeCls 
by  the  Ibllowiirg  ceremoti}- : lie  goes  into  his  houfe,  and  taking 
ill  his  hand  a I'niall  i]uantity  of  duff  from  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners, he  returns  to  the  door,  and  with  his  face  fnwfards  throws 
the  dull  with  his  left  hand  over  hl.s  lltouldefs  upon  his  neareft  of 
kin.  Which  ckme,  he  llrips  to  his  Ihirt  3 and  coming  out  with 
a pole  ill  his  hand,  jumps  over  the  hedge.  His  rel.itions,  whe- 
ther one  or  lcryer.a!,  are  upon  this  obliged  to  pay  oft' the  compo- 
litioii  for  the  murder.  And  if  thefc  (or  any  one  of  them)  are 
not  able  to  pay,  iterum  Jnper  ilium  ehrenecruda,  qiii  pauperiqr 
rji,  jaftnt,  et  illc  totam  legem  componai.  Whence  It  appears,. 
\h\eX  chre'iceruda  ja£hire,  is  the  fame  with  throwing  the  dull, 
gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  houfe.  Goldaftus  and 
8j;clman  tranllale  it  njiriJem  berham,  “ green  grafs,”  from  the 
German  a or  front  the  Dutch  yrsr/z,  ‘‘green,”  and 

griiid,  “ gials.”  'SA'endelinus  is  of  a contrary-  opinion,  who 
thinks  that  by  this  word  denotari  purifeationis  approbation  cm, 
from  ebrein,  “ pure,  chnfte,  clean  3”  and  kcnreri,  “ to  prove  3” 
fo  that  it  mull  refer  to  the  oaths  of  the  twelve  jurors.  Re  this 
us  it  will,  king  Chiklebert  reformed  this  law  by  a decree,  chap..- 
I both  beeaufc  it  favoured  of  Pagan  ceremonies,  and  becaufe 
fevcral  perlinis  were  thereby  obliged 'to  make  over  all  their  cf- 
feCls  : De  ebreiuenida  lex  qtiam  paganorum  tempore  obferniabar.! , 
deinceps  nunquam  aealeat,  quia  per  ipjam  cecidit  muUoruiru 
potejlas. 

CHRISIM  (|from  x^ne,  I anoint),  oil  confecrated  by  the  bl- 
fhop,  and  uled  in  the  Rontllli  and  Greek  churches,  in  the  ad- 
miniffratiou  of  bnp.tifm,  confirmalion,  ordination,  and  extreme 
uiiClion,  which  is  prepared  on, Holy  Thuri'day  with  much  cere- 
mony. Ill  Spain  it  was  anciently  the  cuftum  for  the  hilltop  to 
take  one  third  of  a fol  for  the  chrilin  dillributed  to  each  church, 
on  account  of  the  bulfam  that  entered  its  coinpolition.  Du 
Cange  obferves,  that  there  are  two  kinds  df  ebriiin  3 the  one 
prepared  of  oil  and  balfam,  uled  In  baptilin,  confirmation,  and 
ordination  3 the  other  of  oil  alone,  conl'ecrated  by  the  bilhop, 
tiled  anciently  (or  the  catechumens,  and  ftill  in  extreme  imc- 
lion.  Tha  l\Iaronifes,  before  their  reconciliation  with  Rome, 
bclides  oil  and  baltiim,  tiled  nmlk,  fall'ron,  cinnamon,  roles, 
white  frankincenfe,  -and  fevcral  other  drugs  raenttoiied  by  Ry- 
naldus,  1111541,  with  the  doles  of  each.  The  Jefiiit  Dandini, 
who  went  to  mount  Libanns  in  quality  of  the  pope’s  nimcio, 
ordained,  in  a lynud  held  there  in  t.';96,  that  chrifrn  for  the 
future  lliould  be  made  only  of  two  ingredients,  oil  and  balfiim  5 
the  one  reprel'eiiting  the  human  nature  of  Jel'its  Chrill,  the  other 
his  divine  nature.  The  adlion  ut'iinpoting  the  chrlt'm  is  called 
ebrijnuiiion  : this  the  generality  of  the  Ruinllh  divines  hold  to 
be  the  next  matter  of  the  facrament  of  ceiifirntalion.  The 
chrifmation  in  baptifm  is  pei formed  by  the  prieft  3 that  in 
coiifirmation  by  the  l illiop  3 that  in  ordination,  tkc.  is  more 
ulually  llv’lcd  uuilion. 

CttRis.M  Pence,  CtuuSM.iTUs  Denarii,  or  Ciikism.vt.es  De- 
n.irii,  a triiiute  anciently  paid  to  the  hlftiop  by  the  parilh  cler- 
gy, lor  dieirchrilm,  confecrated  at  E:iller  for  the  enfuing  year, 
'riiis  wa.s  afterwards  coiideumcd  as  limoniacal. 

CHRLSldM,  CiiRisM.vLR,  was  anciently  the  face-cloth  or 
jtiece  of  linen  laid  over  the  child’s  head  when  it  was  baptized. 
Whence,  in  our  bill.s  of  mortality,  children  who  die  in  the 
month  arc  called  elrijoms.  The  time  between  the  child's  birth 
and  baptilin  was  alio  culled  chrijomus. 
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t^HRIST,  an  appellation  fynonymous  with  Mtjjiah,  ufnally 
^'Wecl  to  Jefus ; and,  together  therewith,  denominating  the 
'Saviour  of  the  world.  Sec  Christianity  and  jMkssiaii.  The 
word  fignifies  anointed^  from  i/iu/igo,  “ I anoint.” 

ixiraetlmes  the  word  Cbriji  i.s  ufed  fingly,  hy  way  of  cuitononiA- 
Jis,  to  denote  a perfon  lent  from  God,  as  an  anointed  jirojihet, 
king,  or  prieft. 

Order  of  a military  order,  founded- by  Dionyfus  I. 

king  of  Portugal,  to  animate  his  nobles  againlt  the  Moors. 
The  arms  of  this  order  are  gules,  a patriarchal  crols,  charged 
with  another  crofs  argent  ; they  had'  their  refidence  at  firft  at 
Caftromarin  ; afterwards  they  removed  to  the  city  of  Thomar, 
as  being  nearer  to  the  Moors  of  Andalufia,  and  Eftremadura. 

Christ  is  alfo  the  name  of  a military  order  in  Livonia,  in- 
Rituted  in  1205  by  Albert  Ulhop  of  Riga.  The  end  of  this 
inftitution  was  to  defend  the  new  Chrilcian?,'  who  were  con- 
verted every  d^y  in  Livonia,  but  MTie  perfecuted  by  the  hea- 
thens. Tdiey  wore  on  their  cloaks  a fword  with  a crofs  over  it, 
whence  they  were  alfo  denominated  brothers  of  the  fivord. 

Christ  Burgh,  a town  of  Pol’and,  near  the  lake  Draufen, 
and  about  three  Pulilh  miles  from  Marienburgh. 

Christ  Church,  a borough-town  of  Hampfliire,  miles 
Iknith-weft  of  Wincheftcr,.  near  the  fca-coaft.  \V.  long.  2. 
N.  lat.  50.  4.0.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Christ  Thorn,  in  botany.  See  Rhamnus. 

CHRISTIAN.  See  Christi  an  lieUgion. 

Moji  Christian  King,  one  of  the  titles  by  which  the  kings 
of  France  were  diliinguiflied.  The  French  antiquaries  trace 
the  origin  of  this  appellation  up  to  Gregory  the  Great,  who, 
writing  a letter  to  Charles  Martel,  occafionally  gave  him  that 
title,  which  his  fuccelTors  afterwards  retained. 

Christian.  Religion,  or  Christianity,  that  infliluted  by 
Jefus  Chrilh,  compmohendir.g  doctrines-  of  faith,,  and  lules  of 
praflice,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  New  Teftainent, 
Rnd.  are  defigned’to  recover  mankind  from  ignorance  and  vice, 
from  guilt  and  death,  to  true  knowledge  and  virtue,  to  the  di- 
vine favour,  and  everlalllng  life.  Its  aptitude  to  this  end,  its 
conformity  to  .realun,^  and  to  the  Rate  of  man,  the  fublimity 
and  excellence  of  its  dbhlrincs,  the  equally  venerable  and  lovely 
charafter  of  its  author,  the.  jiurlly  of  its  precepts,  its  benign 
tendency  and  falutary  e0l'6Is,  concur,  with  the  external  evi- 
dence of  PROPHECY  .and  miracles,  to  cltabliih  its  diviiie, ori- 
gin and  truth.  The  name  Chrifian  was  firft  given  at  Antioch, 
in  the  year  42,.  to  fuch  as  believed.in  Chrift,  as  wc  read  in  the 
A6Is  : till  that  time  they  were  palled  difeijdes. 

It  is  no  dillicult  matter  to  difeover  the  caufes  of  the  many 
perfecutions  to  which  the  Chrillians  were  expofed  during  the 
three  Srft  centuries.  The  ] it  ity  of  the  Ghriltlan  morality,  di- 
reftly  oppofite  to  the  cornq  tion  of  the  Pagans,,  was  doubtlefs 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  motives  of  the  public  averfion.  To 
this  may  be  added,  the  many  calumnies  unjuftly  fpread  about 
concerning  them  by  their  enemies,  particularly  the  Jews.  And 
this  occafioncd  fo  ftrong  a prejudice  againll  them,  that  the  Pagans 
condemned  them  without  inquiring  into  their  doarine,  or  per- 
mitting them  to  defend  themfelves.  Betides,  their  worfhipping 
Jefus  Chrilt,  as  God,,  was  contrary  to.one  of  the  moft  ancient 
laws  of  the  Roman,  empire,  which  cxprefsly  forbad  the  acknow- 
ledging of  any  God  that  had  not  been  approved  by  the  fenate. 

iBut°  notwithftanding  the  violent  oppofition  made- to  the  efta- 
bliftimeulof  the  Chriftian  religion,  it  gained  ground  daily,  and 
very  loon  made  a furprifing  progrefs  in  the  Roman  empire.  In 
the  third  century,  there  were  Chriftians  in  the  camp,  in  the 
fenate,  in  the  palace  ; in  ftiort,  every  where  but  in  the  temples 
and  the  theatres  : they  tilled  the  towns,  the  country,  tlie  illands. 
Jvlen' and  women  of  ullages  and  conditions,  and  even  thole  of 
tlic  firft  dignities,  embraced  the  faith;  infomuch  tliat  the  Pagans 
(tQiuplaincd  that  the  reveiiues  of  their  temples  were  ruined. 


They  were  in  Inch  great  numbers  in  the  empire,  .that  (as  Ter- 
tulliari  expretles  it)  were  they  to  have  retired  into  another  coun- 
try,  they  would  have  left  the  Romans  only  a frightful  folitude. 

Ihe  Chriftian  relig^Lon  lias  by  degrees  fpread  itfelf  over  all 
parts  of  the  world,  though  not-'with  equal  juirity  in  .all  places. 
And  though,  by  the.  providence  of  God,  Mahometans  and  Ido-  ■ 
laters  have  been  fuftered  to  poflefs -themfelves -of  thofe  places  in 
Crreece,  Afia,  and  Africa,  where  the  Chriltian  religion  for-  ■ 
mcrly  moft  ftourifhed;  yet  there  are  ftill  fuch. remains  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  among  them  as  to  giv,e  them  epporfunity  fuf- 
ficient  to  be  converted.  For.,,  in- the,  dominions  of  the  Turk  m . 
Europe,  the  Chriftians  make  two  tlftrd  parts  at  leaft  of  the  in-  - 
habitants;  and  in?ConflantiBc>}ile  itfelf  there  are" r.liove  twenty 
Chriftian  churches,,  and  above  thirty  in  -Thelliilcnica.  Pliihi'-.. 
delp'nia,  now  called  ytla  Jhahir,  has  no  fewer  than  twelve 
Chriftian  churches-.  '’J’he  whole  iOdhd  of  Chio  Is  -governed  by 
Chriftians ; and  fome  illands  of  .the  Archipelago  are  inhabited 
by  Chriftians  only.  . In  Africa,  befides  the -Chriftians  Hying  in  ; 
Egypt  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Congo  and  Angola,  the  ilknds  . 
upon  the  weftern  coafts  are  inhabitedliy  Chriftians  ; aodthe  vail  ► 
kingdom  of  AbyflinLa,fuppolcxl  tabeasbigas  Germany,  P'rance,  . 
Spain,,  and  Italy,  put  together,  .ii-poftefted  by  Chriftians.  In 
Afia,  moft  part  ot  the,  empire  of  Rnffia,  the  countries  of  Cir- . 
caffia  atal  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Meiunt  Libanus,  are  inbi-  . 
bited  only  by  Chriftians.  In  America,  it  is  notorious  that  .the 
Chriftians  are  \txy  numerous,  and.  fpread  over  rapft . parts  pf  . 
that  vaft  continent. 

Christians  of  St.  folvis.^.  feiR  of  Chriftians  very  nume-*  - 
rous  in  Ball'ara  and  the  ncighbourrng  towns  ; they  formerlyrin- 
habited  along  the  riy.er  -Jordan,  where  St.  John  baptized,  and 
it  was  from  thence. ,tirty. had  their  name.  They,  hold- an  anni- 
verlary  feaft  of  five  days ; during  which  they  all  go  to  the  hi-  . 
ftiop,  w'ho  baptizes  them  w'ith'the  baptifm,  of  St;  John.  I'hdr  r 
baptifm  is, all’o  performed  in  rlvei-s,.  and  that. only  on  Sundays:  ; 
they  have  no. notion  xif  the  third  perfon  in  the  Trinity  j nor  have  . 
they  any  canonical  book,',  but  a number -full  lof  charms,  &:e. 
Their  {jiftioprics  ddcencl  by . inheritance,,  as  our.  eftates  do, 
though  they  have  the-ceremony-of --an  eleHion. 

Christians St.  Thomas,  a fort  of  Chriftian.s  in  a penin-  . 
■ftda  of  India  on  the  fide  of  the  Gulphf  they  inhabit  chiefly  at 
Cranganor,  and  the  neighbouring  country : th^'e  admit  of  ho  . 
images  ; and  receive  only  the  ci-ofs,  to  which  tlicy  pay  a great 
veneration  : they  aftirm,  that  the  fouls  of  the  faints  do  not  ree 
God  till  after  the  day  - of  judgment-,-  they  , acknowledge  bub - 
three  facraments,  niss.  baptifm,-  orders,  and  the  euchaiift  : 
they  make  no  ufe  of  holy  oils*  in  the  adminiftratlon  of  baptilm; 
but,  after  the  ceremony,  anoint  the  infant  with  -an  unClion 
compofed  of  oil  and  walnuts,  without  any  benediiftion.  In 
the  encharift,  they  confecrate  with  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and  ■ 
falti  and  inltead  of  wine  make  .ufe-cf  water -in . which  raifms  - 
have  been  infufed. 

CHRISTIANIA,  a city  of  Sonth^rn-Nbrway,  indhe  govern- 
ment of  Aggerhuys,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a fertile  val- 
ley, forming  a fcmicircular  bend  along  tlie  (bore  of  the  beauti-  . 
ful  bay.  of  Biorning,  which  forms  the  Nv  extremity  of  the  gulf 
of  Ghriftiania.  It  is  divided  into  the  city,  and  the  fuburbs-of 
Watcrlaadt,  Petarwigen,  and  Fierdingen  ; the  fortrefs  of  Ag- 
gerhuys  ; and  the  old  town  of  Opflue  or  Anlloe.  I'he  cky 
contains  4iShoufe6,  the  fuburbs  682,  Opfloe  400,  and  the 
inhabitants  amount  to  about  9000.  I he  city  was  rebuilt  in 
its  prefent  filuation  by  Chriftian  IV.  after  a plan- -defigned  by- 
himfelf.  The  llreets  are  carried  in  a ftraight  line,  and  at  right, 
angles -to  each  other,  are  uniformly  40  feet  bru-ad,  and  very 
neat  and  clean.-  The  caftle  of  Aggerhuys  is  built  on  a rocky 
eminence  on  the  W.  tide  ot  the  bay,  at  a Imall  diftance  from 
the  city.  The  governor  is  the  chief  governor  of  Norway,  and 
prcfidcs  in. the  high  .court  of  jurtice*  Opfloe  was  the  ftte  of 
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the  old  city,  burnt  in  1624  ; it  contains  the  epifcopal  j)alace. 
Chriltiania  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  carries  on  a confider- 
able  trade.  Its  principal  exports  are  tar,  Ibap,  Iron,  copper, 
planks,  deals,  and  alum.  The  planks  and  deals  are  of  luj)e- 
rior  ellimation  to  thofe  lent  from  America,  and  from  Rullia 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  Baltic;  becaufe  the  trees  which, 
yield  them  grow  on  the  rocks,  and  arc  therefore  firmer,  more 
compaft,  and  lefs  liable  to  rot  than  the  others,  which  llioot 
chiefly  from  a fandy  or  loamy  foil.  There  are  136  privileged 
fawmills  at  Chriftiania,  of  which  100  belong  to  a lingle  family 
of  the  nanie  of  Anker.,  Chriftiania  is  30  miles  from  the 
open  lea,  and  290  N.  by  W.  of  Copenhagen.,  Lon,  10.  50.  E. 
Lat.  39.  6.  N. 

CHRISTIANSTADT,  a ftrong  fortified  town  of  Sweden, 
fituated  in  the  territory  of  Blecking  and  province  of  South 
Gothland.  It  was  built  in  1614  by  Chriftian  fV.  kmg  of 
Denmark,  when  this  province  belonged  to  the  Danes-;  and 
finally  ceded  to  the  Swedes  by  the  peace  of  I’utfkdd  in  163S, 
The  town  is  fmall,  but  neatly  built,  and  is  efteemed  the  ftrong- 
eft  fortrefs  in  Sweden.  The  houfes  are  all  of  brick,  and  moftly 
I'tuccoed  white  It  ftands  in  a marlhy  plain  dole  to  the  river 
Helge-a,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  at  Ahus,  about  thediftance 
of  20  miles,  and  is  navigable  only  for  fraail  craft  of  feven  tons 
burthen.  Englilh  veliels  annually  refort  to  this  port  for  alum, 
pjtch,  and  tar.  The  inhabitants  have  manufactures  of  cloth, 
and  lilken  ftufl’s,  and  carry  on  a fmall  degree  of  commerce. 
K.  long.  14.  40.  N.  lat.  3<5.  30. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  and.  daughter  of  Gufta- 
vus  Adoiphus  the  Great,  was  born.  Dec.  8,,  1626 ; and  has  at 
Icaft  been  as  famous  as  her  father  was  before  her.  She  fucceeded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  1633,  and  governed 
it.  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence  till  1654,  when  Ihe  refigned 
itUn  favour  of  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavu.s.  Some  time  before 
her  refignation,  Antoay  Macedo,  a Jefuit,  was  chol'en  by  John 
IV.  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany  the  ambalfador  he  fent 
into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriltma  ; and  the  Jefiat  pleafed  this 
princcls  fo  highly,  that  the  fecretly  opened  to  -him  the  defign 
Ihe  had  of  changing  her  religion.  She  fent  him>to  Rome  with 
letters  to  the  general  of  the  JefuLts;  in  which  Ihe  defired,  that 
two  of  their  fociety  might  be  difpatched  to  her,  Italians  by 
nation,  and  learned  men,  who  Ihould  take  another  habit,  that 
fire  might,  confer  with  them  at  more  eafe  upon  matters  of  reU- 
gion.  Her  requeft  was  granted  ; and  two  Jeluits  were  immedi- 
ately fent  to  her,  viz.  Francis  Malines,  divinity  profelli)r  at 
Turin,  and  Paul  Cafatus,  profelfor  of  mathematics  at  Rome, 
who  eulily  effefted  what  Antony  Macedo,  the  firit  confident  of 
her  defign,  had  begun.  She  then  retired  to  Rome ; yet  upon 
the  death  of  Charles  Guftavus,  which  happened  in*  1660,  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  with  an  intent  to  refuine  the,  government. 
But  this  could  hot  be  admitted,  becaufe,  by  the  laws  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  land,  Roman  Catholics  arc  excluded  from  the 
crown  ; and  therefore  flie  confirmed  her  abdication  the  fame 
year,  referving  only  the  free  cxerclfe  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  for  herfelf,  domeftics,  and ' attendants,  in  cafe  flie 
fhould  afterwards  return  to  Sweden.  She  did  not  return,  but 
died  at  Rome  April  19,  1689,  aged  63. 

She  was.  a woman  of  uncommon  parts,  and"  as  uncommon 
learning ; for  Are  underllood  fcveral  languages,  and  was  a per- 
fect miftrefs  of  the  belles  lettres.  It  is  laid,  that  flie  made  the 
Greek  tongue  only  her  ulverfion  at  leilure  hours ; and  that  the 
reading  of  this  language  and  others  did  not  keep  her  from  her 
fcriou.s  ftudie.s ; 10  the  called,  among  others,  Tacitus’s  hiftory, 
fome  pages  of  which  fhe  read  Conftantly  evc^y.  d.ay. 

There  is  a letter  of  hers  extant  to  Bayle,  which  give-s  us  no 
finall  idea  of  her  literary  character.  Bayle  had  (jfttndcd  her, 
in  his  “ Nouvelles  eJe  la  R<ipiibliqiie  de.s,  Lettres  for  June  1686,” 
by  fomc  cxpretfioiis  which  gave  occalion  to  lay,  that  Ihe  was  not 
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altogether  a good  Catholic;  and  the  making  up  thir important 
matter  drew  on  a-  correfpondence  between  them  by  letters,  in 
one  of  which  from  Chrlltina  there  is  the  following  paflitge. 

“ But  you  lhall  not  gel  off  fo  cheap  as  you  imagine.  1 will 
enjoin  you. a penance;  which  is,  that  you  flinll  henceforth  take 
the  trouble  of  fending  me  all  curious  books  that  may  be  pub- 
liilred  in  Latin,  French,  Spanifh,  or  Italian,  on  whatever  fub- 
jeil  or  fcience,  provided  they  are  worthy  of  being  looked  into.  . 
I do  not  evea  except  romances  or  latires  ; and  above  all,  if 
there  are  any  books  of  chemiftry,  I defire  you  will  fend  them 
to  me  as  foon  as  poftible.  Do  not  forget  like.wife  to  fend  me 
your  journal.”  As- delicate  however  as  her  majefty  was  upon 
the  fubjefl:  of  religion,  and  as  fincere  a convert  as  the  was  to  - 
the  Church  of  Rome,  iKe  is  faid  not  to  have  been  over-rigid  in  > 
her  life  and  manners  ; and  it  is  certain, . that  books,  have  been  ; 
written  of  her  intrigues, 

Safiia  Christina,  one  of  the  M.'a.’Rquj.esks  Ijiarids.  in  the 
South  Sea.  Lon.  132.  9.  W.  Lat.  9.  36.  S. 

CHRISTMiVS-DAY,  a feftivaiyof  the  Chriftian  ■ church  ; , 
obfor.'ed  on  the  23th  of  December,  in  memoiy'  of  the  ?iaii-Z''Uv 
or  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  this  feftiva'l,  . 
the  firft  traces  we  find  of  it  are  in  the  fecond  century,  about 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Cbmmodus-.  The  decretal  epiftles  in- 
deed carry  it  up  a little  higher;  and  fay  that  Tekfphorus,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ordered  divine,  fervice  to 
be  celebrated,  and  an  angelical  hymn  to  be  fung,  the  night  be- 
fore the  nativity  of  our  S.aviour.  However,  that  it  was  kept 
before  the  time  of  Conftaiitine  we  ha.ve  a melancholy  pijoof : 
for  whilit  the  perfecution  raged  under  Dioclefian,  who  then 
kept  his  court  at  Nicomedia,  that  prince,  among  other  afts  of 
cruelty,  finding  multitudes. of  Chriftians.afl'embled  together  to  ■ 
celebrate  Chrift’s  nativity,  commanded  the  church  doors  where 
they  were  met  to  be  fluu,  and  fire  to  be  put  to  it,  which,  in  a 
ftiort  time,  reduced  them  and  the  church  to  afties. 

CHR.1STAIAS  ISLAND,  fo  named  by  capt.  Cook,  on  ac- 
count of  hijA  firft  laxiding  there  on  Ghriltmas-day.  It  is  43 
miles  in  circumference  ; bounded  by  a reef  of  coral  rocks,  on 
the  W.  fide  of  which  is  a bank  of  fine  fand,  extending  a mile 
into-.the  fea,  and  affording  good  anchorage.  The  foil,  in. fome 
places,  is  light  and  black,  compofed  of  decayed  vegetables,  the 
dung  of  birds,  and  fand.  In. other  places,  nothing  but  broken 
corals  and  fliells  are  to  be  feen..  No  frefli  water  was  found  by 
digging.  The  vegetable  produftions  are  only  a few  .cocoa-nut 
trees,  and  lome  low  trees,,  ftirubs,.  and  plants,,  fuch  as  are 
found,  on  other  illands  of  the  fame  appearance,  in  a foil  half 
formed.  Here  are  a few  forts  of  birds,  and  plenty  cf  tilh  and 
turtles.  Lon.  157.  30.  W.  Lat.  i.  59.  N- 

CHRISTOPHER’S,  (St.)  one  of  die  Cai  ribbce  Klands,  in 
.iVmerica,  lying  to  the  north-wcff  of  Nevis,  and  about  60  miles 
weft  of  Antigua.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  French 
and  Englilh;  but,  in  1713,  it  was  ceded  entirely  to  the  latter. 
In.  1782  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  reftored  to  Britain  at 
the  peace.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  and  feven  in  length; 
and  has  high  mountains  in  the  middle,  whence  rivulets  .run 
dbwn.  Between  the  moimtalns  are  dreadful  rocks,  horrid  pre- 
cipices, and  thick  woods  3 and  in  the  fouth-well  part  of  the 
illand,  hot  fulphurcous  fprings  at  the  toot  of  them.  The  air 
Is  good  ; the  Idil  light,  fandy,  and  fruitful  ; but  the  itland  is 
fubjeft  to  hurricanes.  The  produce  is  chictiy  fugar,  cotton, 
ginger,  indigo,  and.  the  tropical  fruits.  W..  long.  C2.  32. 
N..lai.  17.  30. 

CHllOASTACES,  in  natural  hlftoi^’,  a genus  of  pellucid 
gems,  comprehending  all  Ihofc  c>f  variable  colours,  as  viewed 
in  difl'erent  light.s  ; of  which  kinds  are  the  o^.tl  and  the  uji,  ria 
or  oculuj  fall.  See  Oj*al,  and  Asteria. 

CHROALATIC,  a kind  of  mulic  which  proceeds  hy  fevcral 
femikmes  in  luccdfiua.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ■ 
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a,  which  '(lynihcd  cclortr.  For  this  (k'Homlnnlloti  r<r.'er;il 
rraules  are  altignal,  of  which  none  appear  certain,  and  all 
eip5ally  unlalisf.i>l;ory.  Inltead,  therefore,  of  fixing  upon  any, 
wc  lhall  oiler  a conjerture  of  our  own  ; which,  however,  we  do 
not  inipole  upon  the  reader  ;ts  more  worthy  of  his  attention 
than  any  of  the  other.  may  perhaps  not  only  lignify 

?.  colour,  but  that  fluJe  of,  ^ colour  by  which  it  melts  into  ano- 
‘thor,  or  wlwt  the  French  call  nuavco.  If  this  intcrjjretation 
he  admitted,  it  will  be  highly  applicable  to  lemitones  ; which 
being  the  fmallcll  interval  allowed  in  the  diatonic  I'cale,  will 
moll  eafily  nm  one  into  another.  To  find  the  reafons  allignod 
‘by  the  ancients  for  this  denmniiTation,  and  their  various  divi- 
sions of  tlui  chromatic  I'pecies,  the  reader  may  have  I'ccourla  to 
the  fame  article  in  RoLilleau’s  JMufical  Dicliouary.  At  prefeht, 
that  I'pecies  contifls  in  giving  fuch  a procedure  to  the  funda- 
mental ba!s,  that  the  parts  in  the  harmony,  or  at  Icall  fome  of 
them,  may  proceed  by  lemitones,  as  well  in  riling  as  delcend- 
ing ; which  is  molt  fre(]uently  found  in  the  minor  mode,  from 
'the  alterations  to  which  the  fixth  and  I'evcnth  notes  are  ful^ccled 
by  the  nature  of  the  m<nle  itfdf. 

H'he  luccellive  I’emitoues  uf'ed  in  the  chromatic  fpecies  arc 
■rarely  -of  the  lame  kind  ■,  but  alternately  major  and  minor, 
•that  is  to  fay,  chromatic  and  diatonic  : for  the  interval  of  a 
minor  tone  contains  a minor  or  chromatic  femitone,  and  ano- 
ther which  is  major  or  diatonic;  a meafure  which  temperaTuent 
renders  common  to  all  tones : fo  that  we  cannot  proceed  by 
two  minor  lemitones  which  are  coiijuiuSUve  in  luGCdfi(jn, 
without  entering  into  the  enharmonic  i'pecies  ; but  two  major 
femitones  twice  follow  each  other  in  the  .chromatic  order  of  the 
fcale. 

'Fhe  mod  certain  procedure  of  the  fundamental  bafs  to  gene- 
rate the  chromatic  elements  in  afeent,  is  alternately  to  del'cend 
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That  part  of  the  fcience  of  optics  by  which  the  feveral 
properties  of  the  colours  of  light,  and  of  natural  bodies, 
rare  illultratcd  and  explained. 

Natural  philoibphcrs  were  formerly  of  opinion,  that  the  fo- 
lar  light  was  fimple  and  uniform,  without  any  difl'erence  or 
variety  in  its  parts,  and  that  the  different  colours  of  ol)je(fls 
were  made  by  refraitlion-,  reiledlion,  or  fliadows.  But  Newton 
taught  them  the  errors  of  their  former  opinion.s;  he  fiiewed 
them  to  dillcdl  a fmgle  ray  of  light  with  the  minuted  precifion, 
and  demondrated  that  every  ray  was  itfclf  a compofition  of  fe- 
veral rays  all  of  did'erent  colours,  each  of  which  when  feparatc 
held  to  its  own  nature,  fimple  and  unehange€l  by  every  experi- 
ment that  could  be  tried  upon  it.  Or  to  be  more  particular, 
light  is  not  all  fimilar  and  homogcr.ial,  but  compounded  of 
'heterogenial  and  didimilar  rays,  fome  of  which  in  like  iti- 
danccs  being  more  refrangible,  and  others  Id's  refrangible,  and 
thole  which  arc  mod  rtfiangihlc  arc  allb  mod  Tellcxible  ; and 
accoiding  as  they  difi'er  in  refrangibility  and  rcflexibllity,  they 
arc  endowed  with  the  power  of  exciting  in  us  fenfations  of  'dit- 
.ferent  colours. 

•Sect.  T.  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours. 

SiK  Ifanc  Newton’s  theory  of  light  and  colours  is  driklng 
and  beiuitiful  in  itfdf,  and  deduced  from  clear  and  decifivc  ex- 
periments, and  may  be  almod  faid  to  d'tJTiondrate  clearly, 
id,  ’1  hat  lights  which  diftcr  in  colour,  difl'er  alfo  in  degrees 
of  refrangii.ility. 

2d,  l iiat  the  light  of  tlic  fun,  notwithdanding  Its  uniform 
Appearance,  confills  of  rays  didcrcntly  refrangible. 


by  thirds,  and  rife  by  fourths,  whilll  a'll  the  chords  cariw  th» 
third  major.  If  the  fundamental  bafs  proceeds  from  doniinant 
to  domlmnt  by  perfetl  cadences  avoided,  it  produces  the  chro- 
matic in  dcfCending.  To  produce  both  at  once,  you  interweave 
-Ihe  perfedl  and  broken  cadences,  Imt  at  tlic  fame  time  avoid 
them. 

As  at  'every  note  in  the  chromatic  fpccies  one  mud  chan<Te 
the  tone,  that  I'nccelfion  ought  to  be  regulatal  and  limited  for 
fear  of  deviation.  For  this  purpofc,  it  will  be  prdper  to  recol- 
le6l,  that  the  fpace  mod  fuitable  to  chromatic  movements,  is 
between  the  extremes  of  the  dominant  and  the  trnlc  in  afeend- 
ing',  and  between  the  tonic  and  the  dominant  in  defeendino-. 
Iir  the  major  mode,  oik*  may  alfo  chromatically  del'cend  from 
the  dominant  'tipon  the  fecond  note.  This  tranfition  is  very 
common  in  Italy  ; and,  notwithdanding  its  beauty,  begins  to 
be  a little  too  common  amongd  us. 

'ITie  chromatic  fpecies  is  admirably  fitted  to  exprefs  grief 
and  alHidtion  ; thefe  founds  boldly  fiaick  in  al'cending  tear  the 
foul.  Their  power  is  no  lei's  magical  in  defeending;  it  is  then 
that  the,  ear  feems  to  be  pierced  with  real  groans.  Attended 
with  its  proper  hannony,  this  fpccies  aj-^iears  |)roper  to  exprefs 
every  thing  ; but  its  completion,  by  concealiug  the  melody, 
Ikcrifices  a part  of  its  expreflion  ; and  for  this  dil'advantage, 
arifing  from  the  fullnefs  of  the  harmony,  it  can  only  be  com- 
penfated  by  fhe  nature  and  genius  of  the  movement.  'VVe 
may  add,  that  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  this  fpecies,  the 
compofer  ought  to  ul'c  it  with  greater  caution  and  parfimony. 
Like  thole  delicate  viands,  which,  when  prol'ul'ely  adminillered, 
immediately  furfelt  us  with  their  abundance;  as  much  as  they 
delight  us  when  enjoyed  with  temperance,  I'o  much  do  they 
ditg'ult  when  devoured  with  prodigality. 

Chromatic,  Enharmonic,  See  Enharmonic. 
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3d,  That  thofe  ra)-s  which  are  more  refrangible  than  others> 
are  alfo  more  refiexible. 

4th,  That  as  the  rays  of  light  differ  in  degrees  of  refrangi- 
bliity  and  reflexibility,  fo  they  alfo  difl'er  in  their  dil'pofition  to 
exhibit  this  or  that  particular  colour;  and  that  colours  are  not 
qualifications  of  lighf  derived  from  refra£lions  or  reflefUons  of 
natural  bodies,  as  was  generally  believed,  but  original  and  con- 
■nate  properties,  which  are  different  in  different  rays,  fome  rays 
•being  difpol'ed  to  exhibit  a red  colour  and  no  other,  and  fome  a 
.green  and  no  other,  and  fo  of  the  reft  of  the  prifmatic  colours. 

5th,  That  the  light  of  the  fun  confifts  of  xw/rZ-maklng, 
indigo-mzkmg,  M/t’-making,  _gTtv;i-making,  _y<r//irrt'- making, 
(K'rtwgt’-making,  and  rc^-making  rays;  and  all  of  thefe  aredifferent 
in  their  degrees  of  refrangibility  and  reflexihillty  ; for  the  rays 
which  produce  red  colours  are  the  leall  refrangible,  and  thole 
that  make  the  violet  the  moll;  and  the  reft  are  more  or  let's  re- 
fn^ngible  as  iHey  approach  either  of  thefe  extremes,  in  the  or- 
der already  mentioned : that  is,  orange  is  Icaft  refrangible 
next  to  red,  yellow  next  to  orange,  aiul  fo  on  ; fo  that  to  the 
fame  degree  of  refrangibility  there  ever  belongs  the  fame  colour, 
and  to  the  fame  colour  the  fame  degree  of  refrangibility. 

6th,  Every  homogeneal  ray,  contiilcred  apart,  is  rcfrafled 
according  to  one  and  the  fame  rule,  fo  that  its  line  of  inci- 
dence is  to  its  fine  of  rcfra?lIon  in  a given  mtio ; that  is,  every 
ditferent  coloured  ray  ha.s  a difi'cicnt  ratio  belonging  to  it. 

7th,  The  fpecies  of  colour,  and  degree  of  relningibility  and 
reflexibility,  proper  to  any  particular  tort  of  rays,  is  not  mu- 
table by  refleAion  or  refraiilioii  from  natural  bodies,  nor  by 
any  other  caul'e  that  has  been  yet  obferved.  When  any  one 
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l?ind  of  ray*  bas  been  feparated  from  Uiofe  of  other  kinds,  it 
has  obllinately  retained  Its  colours,  notwitliftanding  all  endea- 
vours to  bring  about  a change. 

8th,  Yet  teeming  tranfmutations  of  colours  may  be  made, 
where  there  is  any  mixture  of  divers  forts  of  rays;  for,  in 
fuch  mixtures,  the  component  colours  appear  not,  but,  by  their 
mutually  alloying  each  other,  conftitute  an  intermediate  colour, 

Qlh,  There  are  therefore  two  forts  of  colour,  the  one  origi- 
nal and  Ample,  the  other  compounded  of  thefe ; and  all  the 
colours  in  the  univerfe  are  either  the  colours  of  homogeneal, 
Ample  light,  or  compotmded  of  thefe  mixed  together  in  certain 
proportions.  The  colours  of  Ample  light  are,  as  we  obterved 
before,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red, 
together  with  an  indeAnite  variety  of  intermediate  gradations. 
The  colours  of  compounded  light  are  differently  compounded 
of  thefe  Ample  rays,  mixed  in  various  proportions  : thus  a 
mixture  of  yellow-making  and  blue-making  rays  exhibits  a 
green  colour,  and  a mixture  of  red  and  yellow  makes  an 
orange  ; and  in  any  colour  the  fame  in  fpecie  with  the  primary 
<xies  may  be  produced  by  the  corapoAtion  of  the  two  colours 
next  adjacent  in  the  I’eries  of  colours  generated  by  the  prifm, 
•whereof  the  one  is  next  moft  refrangible,  and  the  other  next 
leall  refrangible.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  which  are 
Atnatedat  too  great  a dillance  ; orange  and  indigo  do  not  jn:o- 
duce  the  intermediate  green,  nor  fcarlet  and  green  the  interme- 
diate yellow. 

loth,  I'lie  moft  furprifing  and  wonderful  compofitlon  of 
light,  is  that  of  ‘lubitenefs  ; there  is  no  one  fort  of  rays  which 
can  alone  exhibit  that  colour  : it  is  ever  compounded,  and  to  its 
compoAtion  all  the  aforefaid  primary  colours  are  requifite. 

I ith.  As  wbitevrfi  is  produced  by  a copious  refleftion  of 
rays  of  all  Ibrts  of  colours,  when  there  is  a due  proportion  in 
the  mixture  ; fo,  on  the  contrary,  hlacknejs  is  produced  by  a 
fuftbeation  and  abforption  of  the  incident  light,  which  being 
ftopped  and  I'lipprelfed  in  the  black  body,  is  not  reflebled  out- 
■u'ard,  but  reftebted  and  refrafted  within  the  body  till  it  be 
ftifled  and  loft. 

N^ewton  H method  of  accounting  for  the  dift'erent  colours  of 
bodies,  from  their  rcHedfting  this  or  that  kind  of  niys  moft  co- 
pioully,  is  fo  eaty  and  natpral,  that  his  fyftem  quickly  over- 
came all  objeftions,  and  to  this  day  continues  to  be  almolt 
>miver(ally  believed.  It  is  now  acknowledged,  that  the  light 
of  the  fun,  which  to  us  feems  perfeftly  homogeneal  and  white, 
,is  compofed  of  no  fewer  than  leven  dift'erent  colours,  viz.  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  and  violet  or  indigo,  A 
body  which  appears  of  a red  colour,  hath  the  property  of  re- 
-ftebting  the  red  ray,s  more  jxiwerfully  than  any  of  the  others  ; 
and  fo  of  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  &c.  A body  which  is  of 
a black  colour,  inftead  <>{  reflebting,  abjbrhs  all  or  the  greateft 
part  of  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it  ; and,  on  the  contrar}’-,  a 
ix)dy  which  ap])ears  white,  refleii^s  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ray.s  indif -liminately,  without  I’eparating  the  one  from  the 
other. 

Slot.  II.  Of  the  St'piiralion  of  ibe  original  Rays  of  Light,  by 

H.JluHion  or  lyanfmifion,  but.  d, 'pending  on  the  Tbieknefs  of 

the  M odium  upon,  •wbieb  they  are  incident. 

The  foundation  of  a ratimial  theory  bring  laid,  it  next  be- 
came n itoral  to  iinpiire  by  what  j)cculi:vr  inechauilin  in  the 
Itntrbire  of  each  panioular  body,  it  was  fitted  to  rellebl  one 
kind  of  rays  more  than  another.  'I'ltis  Sir  1.  Newton  attri- 
Inites  to  tile  denfity  ol'  tlicle  l)0(iies.  This  fubjebi  howevr^Vs 
not  fo  clear  as  the  prifcediiig  ; lor  the  prefent  theory  fuggefts 
many  doubts  to  every  inqnililive  mind,  and  is  allowed  by  all 
to  lie  aitrniled  with  dillicultirs.  There  are  no  0[)tical  experi- 
ments, liowcve>,  in  which  Sir  1.  Newton  feems  to  have  taken 
ttiore  pains,-  than  tiiofe  relating  to  the  rings  of  colours  which 
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appear  in  thin  plates,  and  which  we  now  propofe  to  explain. 
In  all  his  obfervations  and  inveftigations  concerning  them,  he 
difeovers  the  greateft  fagacity,  both  as  a philofopher  and  'a 
mathematician. 

The  bubbles  which  children  blow  with  a mixture  of  foap 
and  water,  were  obferved  by  Dr.  Hooke  to  exhibit  various 
colours  according  to  their  thinnefs,  and  that  when  they  have 
a confiderable  degree  of  thicknefs  they  appear  colourlefs  ; from 
this  the  prefent  theory  has  taken  its  rife.  It  is  thus  that 
things  overlooked  by  the  reft  of,  mankind,  are  often  the  moft 
fertile  in  fuggefting  hints  to  thofe  who  are  habituated  to  re- 
flection. 

Sir  1.  Newton  blew  up  a large  bubble  from  a ftrong  mixture 
of  foap  and  water,  and  fet  himfelf  attentively  to  conAder  the 
different  changes  of  colour  it  underwent,  from  its  enlargement 
to  its  diljolution.  He  in  general  perceived  that  the  thinner 
the  plate  of  water  which  compofed  the  Ades  of  the  bubble, 
the  more  it  reftedled  the  violet-colour  ray  ; and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Ades  of  the  bubble  were  more  thick  and  denfe,  the 
more  they  refle^fl;ed  the  red  : he  therefore  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  colours  of  all  bodies  proceeded  from  the  thicknefs 
and  denAty  of  the  little  tranfparent  plates  of  which  they  arc 
compofed.  To  bring  this  opinion  nearer  to  certainty,  it  was 
neceifary  to  meafure  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  water  which 
compofed  the  bubble ; but  this  was  a matter  of  great  difficulty, 
as  the  bubble  was  of  itfelf  of  too  tranlient  a nature  to  undergo 
the  neceflar)"  experiments. 

Our  philofopher,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  recollefted  having 
obl'erved,  that  as  two  prifms  were  compreff'ed  hard  together,  in 
order  to  make  their  Ades  (which  happened  to  be  a little  convex) 
touch  one  another,  they  were  both  as  perfedlly  tranfparent  in 
the  place  of  conta6l  as  if  they  had  been  but  one  piece  of  glafs  ; 
but  that  round  the  point  of  contaft,  where  the  glafl'es  were  a 
little  feparated  from  each  other,  rings  of  different  colours  ap- 
peared. 

To  obferv^e  mor6  accurately  the  order  of  the  colours  produced 
in  thi.s  manner,  he  placed  a glafs  lens,  whofe  convexity  was 
very  fmall,  uj)on  a plain  glafs.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  thofe 
would  ©Illy  touch  at  one  particular  point ; and  therefore,  at  all 
other  places  between  the  adjacent  furfaccs,  a thin  plate  of  air 
was  Interpdfed,  whofe  thicknefs  increafed  in  a certain  ratio,  ac- 
cording to  the  dillance  from  the  point  of  contart. 

He  prelfed  thefe  glalfes  llowly  together,  by  which  means  thcr 
colours  very  foon  emerged,  and  appeared  dillindl  to  a conAder- 
able  diftance ; next  to  the  pellucid  central  fpot  made  by  the 
contail  of  the  gialles,  fncceeded  blue,  yellow,  white,  yellow  and 
red.  The  blue  was  very  little  in  quantity,  nor  could  he  difeern 
any  violet  in  it ; but  the  yellow  ami  red  were  very  copious,  ex- 
tending about  as  far  as  the  white,  and  four  or  five  times  as  far 
as  the  blue.  The  next  circuit  immediate*y  fnrrounding  thefe 
conAfted  of  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red  ; all  thefe  -were 
very  copious  except  the  green,  which  was  very  little  in  quan- 
tity, and  I'eemed  more  faint  and  dilute  than  the  other  colours. 
The  third  circle  of  colours  was  jnirple,  blue,  green,  yellow;  and 
red  ; in  this  the  purple  was  more  reddilh  than  the  violet.in  the 
former  circuit,  and  the  green  was  more  con fjiicuons,  being  a? 
bright  and  copious  as  any  of  the  other  colmi'rs,  except  the  vel'- 
low  ; the  red  was  alfo  foniewhal  laded.  The  fourth  circle  con- 
Ailled  of  green  add  red  ; the  green  was  copious  and  livelv,  in- 
clining on  (iiie  tide  to  blue,  on  the  other  to  yellow,  but  there 
woxs  neither  violet,  blue,  ngr  yellow  ; and  the  red  was  veiy  im- 
])e.rfe6l  and  dirty.  Ijiach  outer  circuit  or  ring  was  more  oblcure 
than  thole  within,  like  the  circular  waves  upon  ti  diffhrlwd 
llieet  'of  water,  till  they  at  luff  ended  in  perfeA  whitenefs. 

As  the.  coloui-s  were  thus  found  to  vtxry  awording  tef  thcbliP- 
ferent  diftances  of  the  glafs  plates  from  each  f)ther,  Sir  Il'aaf 
judged  that  they  proceeded  from  the  dift'ereut  thicknclir  of'ths 
6 O 
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plate  of  air,  intercepted  between  the  glafTcs  ; and  that  this  plate 
was  by  the  mere  circuraftance  of  thinnefs  or  Ihicknefs  difpofed 
to  refleft  or  tranfmit  this  or  that  parilcular  colour ; frpm 
whence  he  concluded,  as  before  obferved,  that  the  colours  of  all 
natural  bodies-  depended  on  their  component  particles.  He 
alfo  conftnifted  a table,  wherein  the  thicknefs  of  a plate,  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  refleft  any  particular  colour,  was  exprefl'ed  in  parts  of 
an  inch,  divided  into  1,000,000  parts. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  thin  ydates,  made  ufe 
of  in  the  different  experiments,  refledled  fome  kinds  of  rays  in 
particular  parts,  and  tranfmitted  others  in  the  fame  parts. 
Hence  the  coloured  rings  appeared  varioufly  difpofed,  according 
as  they  were  viewed  by  reflefted  or  tranfmitted  light ; that  is, 
according  as  the  plates  were  or  were  not  held  up  between  the 
eye  and  the  window.  That  we  may  underftand  this  better, 
the  following  table  has  been  formed.  On  one  fide  are  men- 
tioned the  colours  appearing  on  the  plates  by  reilccSled  light, 
and  on  the  other  thofe  which  are  perceptible  when  the  glalles 
are  held  between  the  eye  and  the  window.  The  centre,  when 
the  glalfes  are  in  fullcontaft,  is  perfectly  tranfparent3  this  fpot 
therefore,  when  viewed  by  reflefted  light,  appears  black,  be- 
caufe  it  tranfmits  all  the  rays ; and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  ap- 
pears white,  when  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light. 


Colours  hy  reflected  hght. 

Black 

Blue 

White 

Yellow 

Red 

Violet 

Blue 

' Green 
Yellow 
Red 
Purple 
Blue 
Green  ^ 

Yellow  V 
Red  J 
Green 
Red 

Greenifli-blue 

Red 


Colours  hy  tranfmitted  light. 
White 

Yellowilh-red 

Black. 

Violet 

Blue 

White 

Yellow 

Red 

Violet 

Blue 

Green 

Yellow 

Red 

Blueifh  Green 
Red 

Blueiffi-green 

Red 


In  comparing  the  rings  produced  by  tranfmitted  with  thofe 
produced  by  reflefted  light,  the  white  is  found  oppofed  to  the 
black,  the  red  to  the  blue,  the  yellow  to  the  violet,  and  the 
green  to  a colour  compofecl  of  red  and  violet  3 in  other  words, 
the  parts  of  the  glals,  that  when  looked  at  are  white,  appear 
black  on  looking  through  the  glafs  3 and  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
which  appear  black  in  the  firfl  inllance,  appear  white  in  the 
fccond3  and  fo  of  the  other  colours,  which  you  will  more 
readily  comprehend  by  contidering  this  figure,  where  A B,  C D, 
fig.  I,  pi.  89,  reprefent  the  glaffes  which  touch  at  E 3 the  black 
lines  traced  between  them  are  the  diftances  between  the  two 
furfaces,  at  different  dfftances  from  the  centre,  each  ditlance 
anfwering  to  a coloured  ring  3 the  colours  written  above  are 
thofe  feen  by  reflefted  light  3 thofe  underneath,  are  the  colours 
exhibited  by  tranfmitted  light.  Newton  has  ffiewn,  that  the 
rays  of  any  particular  colour  are  difpofed  to  be  reflected,  when 
the  thicknelfcs  of  the  plate  of  air  are  as  the  numbers  1,  3,  5, 
"j,  9,  II,  &c.  and  that  the  fame  rays  arc  difpofed  to  be  tranf- 
mitted, at  the  intermediate  thicknclfes,  which  are  as  the  num- 
bers o,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  &c. 

The  places  of  reflexion  or  tranfmiffion  of  the  feveral  colours 


in  a feries,  arc  fo  near  each  other,  that  the  colours  dilute  each 
other  by  mixture  5 whence  the  number  of  feries,  in  the  open 
day-light,  feldom  exceed.s  7 or  8.  But  if  the  fyflem  be  viewed 
through  a prifm,  by  which  means  the  rings  of  various  colours 
are  fejiarated,  according  to  their  refrangibility,  they  may  be 
feen  on  that  fide  towards  which  the  refraction  is  made,  fo  nu- 
merous that  it  is  impofiible  to  count  them.  Or,  if  in  a dark 
chamber  the  fun’s  light  be  feparated  into  its  original  rays,  by 
a jirifin,  and  a ray  of  one  uncompounded  colour  be  received 
upon  the  two  glaffes,  the  number  of  circles  will  become  very 
numerous,  and  both  the  refleftcd  and  tranfmitted  light  will  re- 
main of  the  fame  colour  as  the  original  incident  ray.  This 
experiment  fiiews,  that  in  any  feries,  the  circles  formed  by  the 
lefs  refrangible  rays  exceed,  in  magnitude,  thofe  which  are 
formed  by  the  more  refrangible  5 and,  confequently,  that  in 
any  feries,  the  more  refrangible  rays  are  reflefted  at  lefs  thick- 
nelfes  than  thofe  which  are  lefs  refrangible. 

If  we  ayjply  water  to  the  edges  of  the  glafs,  it  will  be  at- 
tracted between  them  5 and,  filling  all  the  intercedent  fpace,  it 
will  become  a thin  plate  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  that  which 
before  was  conftituted  of  air : in  this  cafe,  the  circular  rings 
grow  lefs,  and  the^  colours  fainter,  but  not  varied  in  fpecies. 
They  become  contracted  in  diameter,  nearly  in  y)roportion  of 
7 to  8,  and  confequently,  the  intervals  of  the  glaffes,  at  fimi- 
lar  circles,  as  caul'ed  by  thefe  two  mediums,  are  as  about  3 to 
4 3 that  is,  as  the  fines  of  refraCtion  out  of  water  into  air. 

We  have  already  fpo.ken  of  the  variety  of  colours  produced 
by  bubbles  blown  in  foap-water ; but,  as  thefe  colours  are  com- 
monly too  much  agitated  by  the  external  air  to  admit  of  any 
certain  obferv'ation,  it  is  neceffary  to  cover  the  bubble  with  a 
clear  glafs,  in  which  fituation  the  following  appearances  take 
place : the  colours  emerge  from  the  top  of  the  bubble,  and  as  it 
grows  thinner,  by  the  fubfidence  of  the  water,  they  dilate  into 
rings  parallel  to  the  horizon,  which  defeend  flowly,  and  vaniffi 
fuccellively,  at  the  bottom.  This  emergence  continues  till  the 
water  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bubble  becomes  too  thin  to  re« 
fleCl  the  light,  at  .which  time  a circle  of  an  intenfe  blacknefe 
appears  at  the  top,  which  flowly  dilates,  fometinies  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  before  the  bubble  breaks. 
Reckoning  from  the  black  central  fpot,  the  refleiled  colours 
are  the  fame,  in  fucceflion  and  quality,  as  thofe  produced  by 
the  aforementioned  plate  of  air  3 and  the  appearance  of  the 
bubble,  if  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light,  is  fnnilar  to  that  of  the 
plate  of  air,  in  like  circumftances. 

If  we  take  very  thin  plates  of  talc,  or  Mufeovy  glafs,  that 
exhibit  thefe  colours  5 then,  by  wetting  the  plates,  the  colours 
remain  as  before,  but  become  more  faint  and  languid,  efpe- 
cially  when  wetted  on  the  under  fide.  So  that  the  thicknefs 
of  any  plate,  requifite  to  produce  any  colour,  feems  to  depend 
only  on  the  denfity  of  the  plate,  and  not  on  the  denfity  of  the 
inclofing  medium.  But  the  colours  are  more  vivid,  as  theix 
denfities  are  difi'erent. 

If  two  pieces  of  platc-glafs,  or  even  common  glafs,  bc.prc- 
vioufly  wiped,  and  then  rubbed  together,  they  will  foon  adhere, 
with  a confiderable  degree  of  force,  and  exhibit  various  ranges 
of  colours,  much  broader  than  thofe  obtained  by  lenfes.  One 
of  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  attending  this  method  of 
making  the  experiment,  is  the  facility  with  which  the  colours 
may  be  removed,  or  even  made  to  difappear,  by  heats  too  low 
to  leparatc  the  glaffes.  A touch  of  the  finger  immediately 
caufes  the  irregular  rings  of  colours  to  contrail  towards  their 
centre,  in  the  part  touched. 

Thefe  experiments  render  it  evident,  that  the  colours  of 
bodies  depend,  in  fome  degree,  upon  the  thicknefs  and  denfity 
of  the  particles  that  compofe  them.  Hence,  if  the  denfity,  or 
fize  of  the  particles,  in  the  furface  of  a body,  fee  changed,  the 
colour  is  likewife  changed.  When  the  thicknefs  of  the  particles 
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of  a body  Is  fuch,  that  one  fort  of  light,  or  one  fort  of  colour,  is 
reflected;  another  light,  or  other  colours,  will  be  tranfmitted; 
and  therefore  the  bo<ly  will  appear  of  the  firft  colour. 

There  is  a certain  determinate  thicknefs  which  feems  to  be 
necefl'ary  in  a plate  of  water,  for  example,  in  order  to  reflect 
a particular  colour,  and  a different  thicknefs  to  make  it  refle£l 
any  other  colour;  and  in  general,  that  a lefs  thicknefs  is  ne- 
cellar}',  to  refleft  the  moft  refrangible  rays,  as  violet  and 
indigo,  than  thofe  which  are  lead  refrangible,  as  the  red  and 
orange-coloured  rays.  The  particles  of  bodies  relleft  rays  of 
one  colour,  and  tranfmit  thofe  of  another;  and  this  is  the 
ground  of  all  their  colours. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  tfanfinit  State  mto  which  a Ray  of  Light 
is  put,  in  its  Pajfage  through  any  refraffmg  Surface,  which, 
in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Ray,  returns  at  equal  Intervals  ; and 
dfpofes  the  Ray,  at  e<i/ery  Return,  to  be  tranfinittcd,  and,  be- 
tween the  Returns,  to  be  reflcBed  to  it. 

Sir  I.  Newton,  in  order  to  account  for  the  Intervals  of  the 
coloured  rings  in  thefe  thin  plates,  and  alfo  all  other  cafes  of 
the  rerie£Iion  or  tranfmiifion  of  light,  advances  an  hypothefis; 
but,  like  a wife  and  cautious  philofopher,  he  j)rofelfes  not  to 
lay  much  drefs  upon  it,  though  he  feems  not  to  entertain  any 
lufpicion  of  its  being  fallacious.  Indeed,  it  feems  to  be  a kind 
of  fair  inference  from  the  experiments  we  have  been  deferibing. 
The  hypothefis  is  this : that  every  ray  of  light  is,  at  its  fird 
cmiflion  from  the  luminous  body,  put  into  a trajfient  fate  or 
conf  itution,  which,  in  its  progrefs,  returns  at  equal  inten’als, 
difpofing  it,  at  eveiy  return,  to  be  cafily  tranfmitted  into  any 
rcfraifting  furface  it  may  meet  with;  whereas  in  the  intervals 
between  thefe  returns,  it  is  difpofed  to  be  eafily  redefted ; fo 
that,  upon  the  arrival  of  a number  of  rays  of  light  at  the  furface 
of  every  medium,  thofe  of  them  in  which  they  were  difpofed  to 
be  tranfmitted  eafily,  would  pafs  the  interval  between  the  two 
mediums;  and  thofe  which  were  in  a contrar}'^  date,  would  be 
reflected;  on  which  account,  fome  light  is  generally  relle6led, 
and  fome  tranfmitted,  at  every  diflerent  furface  on  which  it 
falls,  Thofe  dates,  into  which  the  rays  of  light  are  })ut,  he 
calls fts  of  eajy  rcfledlion  and  tranfmifion.  This  hypothefis,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  difficulties,  and  mud,  therefore,  be  received 
with  caution,  as  It  was  propofed,  till  it  fliall  be  either  confirmed  or 
confuted  by  experiment,  and  a new  theory  fubdituted  in  its  dead. 

When  we  are  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  confines  of  material 
nature,  we  muft  cxpe6t  to  meet  with  fome  confufion  and  dark- 
nefs  in  our  explanations.  There  are  barriers  to  our  knowledge, 
w'hich  cannot  be  paffed  by  any  force  of  human  faculties.  Sir  I. 
Newton,  the  leglllator  of  j)hilofophers,  exprefl'ed,  under  the 
form  of  conjeiSlures  or  quedions,  thofe  things  which  he  was  un- 
able fatisfai^torily  to  refolve ; avoiding  raffi  allertions,  which  are  fo 
fondly  taken  up  by  thofe  who  wiffi  to  gain  a momentary  reputation . 

Newton  conjedlured,  that  thefe  fits  of  eafy  reflexion  and  tranf- 
miflion  may  be  occafioned  by  the  vibrations  of  a fubtil finid,  in 
which  the  ray  paffes ; any  ray  being  difpofed  to  be  tranfmitted 
when  the  vibration  coincides  with  it,  and  to  be  reflefted  when 
it  is  thereby  countera6Ied.  lie  alfo  thought  that  thele  vibrations 
might  be  excited  by  the  mutual  aftion  and  re-a(ftion  of  light  of 
bodies,  and  of  this  medium,  at  the  Inftant  of  refra61ion  and  re- 
fle6tion.  He  therefore  fuppofed  two  caufes  of  this  difpofition 
to  be  rcfleftecl  or  tranfmitted,  when  rays  of  light  arrive  at  any 
new  furface.  One  of  them  is  the  regular  vibratiem  of  the  ethe- 
rial  medium,  aftedting  them  through  the  whole  of  their  progrefs 
from  the  luminous  bexly ; and  the  other  the  tremulous  motion, 
or  irregular  vibration  of  the  fame  medium,  at  the  furfaces  of 
bwlies,  occafioned  by  the  action  and  re-a£lIon  between  thofe 
bodies  and  ligHt. 

Thus,  as  dones,  by  falling  into  water,  put  the  water  into  an 
undulating  motion ; and  all  bqdies,  by  pcrcuilion;  excite  vibra- 
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tions  In  the  air;  fo  the  rays  of  light,  by  impinging  on  any  rc- 
frafting  or  refleiSfing  I’urface,  excite  vibrations  in  the  refrafting 
or  refleCUng  medium,  and,  by  e.xciting  thefe,  agitate  the  folid 
parts  of  the  refrading  or  relledling  body;  and  that  the  vibra- 
tions thus  excited  in  this  fubtil  refrafting  or  redefting  medium 
are  propagated  much  after  the  manner  that  vibrations  are  propa- 
gated in  the  air,  caufing  found,  and  moving  fafer  than  the  rays, 
fo  as  to  overtake  them ; and  that  when  any  ray  is  in  that  part  of 
the.  vibration  which  confpires  with  its  motion,  it  eafily  breaks 
through  a refrafting  furface ; but  when  it  is  In  the  contrary  part 
of  the  vibration  which  impedes  Its  motion,  it  is  eafily  reliefted ; 
and,  by  confequence,  that  every  ray  is  fucceffively  difpofed  to 
be  eafily  reflefted,  or  eafily  tranfmitted  by  every  vibration  by 
which  it  is  overtaken. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Permanent  Colours  of  Natural  Bodies,  and 

of  the  Analogy  between  them  and  the  Colours  of  thin  tranf- 

parent  Plates. 

It  has  already  been  dated,  that  the  colours  of  natural  bodies 
confid  in  a difpofition  to  refledl  one  fort  of  rays  more  copioudy 
than  another;  and  that  other  bodies  are  of  a dliferent  colour, 
becaufe  they  reflefl  rays  of  a diflerent  kind.  So  that  if  light 
confided  only  of  one  kind  of  rays,  there  could  be  only  one  colour 
in  the  world ; nor  would  it  be  poflible,  by  refractions  and  reflec- 
tions, to  produce  a new  one.  Thus,  in  fome  bodies,  all  the 
rays  are  extinguiflied  but  the  red-making;  and  when  they  are 
reflefted  to  our  eyes,  they  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  red ; and 
thence  we  fay,  that  fuch  a piece  of  cloth,  &c.  is  red ; attribu- 
ting that  only  to  the  cloth  or  wood,  which  more  particularly 
arifes  from  the  light  which  drefl'es  them  in  their  various  beauty. 
Thus  the  niby  abforbs  the  green,  the  blue,  and  the  violet ; but 
reflefts  the  red-making  rays  to  our  eye,  with  all  their  prifmatic 
ludre.  The  amethyd  Imbibes  the  dronger  rays,  and  gives  back, 
the  violet  with  milder  brightnef*.  The  jonquil  gives  us  onlv 
yellow,  and  the  hyacinth  its  vivid  blue.  Every  coloured  objcA 
may'  be  thus  regarded  as  a partial  divider  of  the  rays,  feparating 
one  or  more  colours,  and  confounding  all  the  others. 

Thofe  furfaces  of  tranlparent  bodies,  which  have  the  greated 
refratting  power,  refleft  the  greated  quantity’  of  light.  In  other 
words,  bodies,  by  which  the  light  is  more  refraided,  do  likewil'e 
more  ftrongly  refledl  it.  Diamonds,  which  refraCt  the  light  very 
drongly’,  give  it,  in  proportion,  a dronger  reflection : and  hence 
proceed  the  vivacity  of  their  colours,  and  their  fparkling  eflisct. 

Wc  fliall  perceive  the  analogy  between  refraction  and  reflec- 
tion, by’  confidering  that  the  mod  refraCtive  medium  totally  re- 
flects the  ray’s  of  light,  at  certain  degrees  of  incidence.  But 
the  truth  of  the  propofition  further  appears,  by  obferving  the 
tranfparent  bodies,  fuch  as  air,  water,  oil,  glals,  Illand  cry- 
dal,  white  tranfparent  arfenic,  and  diamond,  have  a dronger 
or  weaker  reflection,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  refraCtive 
powers  of  the  mediums  that  are  contiguous  to  them.  Thus  at 
the  confine  ofair  and  fill  gem,  it  isdninger  thaaat  the  conhiie  of' 
air  and  water;  and  dill  dronger  between  common  air  and  glafs ; 
dill  more  to  between  air  and  a diamond.  If  any  of  thefe  be  Im- 
merfed  in  water,  its  reflection  becomes  weaker  than  before; 
and  it  Is  weaker  dill,  If  it  be  immerfed  in  liquors  of  a greater 
refractive  power.  If  water  be  divided  into  two  juirts,  by’  any 
imaginan’  furface,  .there  is  no  reflection  at  the  confine  of  thote 
two  [larts;  and  for  the  fame  realon,  there  can  he  no  lenfibic  re- 
flection in  the  confine  of  the  two  glafles  of  eipaldenfity.  The 
reafon,  therefore,  why  all  pellucid  mediums  have  no  fcntible  re- 
flection but  at  their  external  furfaces,  where  they  are  contiguous 
to  mediums  of  diflerent  denfitie.s,  is,  that  their  contiguous  parts' 
have  precifely  the  iamc  degree  of  denfity. 

The  Icaft  parts  of  all  bodies,  though  fecmingly  void  oftranD 
parency,  when  viewed  in  the  grofs,  will  be  found,  if  taken  fe- 
paratcly,  to  be,  in  fome  mcafure,  tranfparent : and  the  opacity 
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ai'Ifes  from  the  miniitufle  of  refle(f\ions  canfed  in  their  internal 
parts.  This  obl«rvation  will  be  eafily  granted  by  thofe  who 
have  been  converfant  with  inicrofcopes;  for  there  they  are  found 
to  be,  for  the  niotl  part,  tranfparent.  Nothing  teems  more 
opake,  and- free  from  tranlparencv,  than  the  clothes  we  wear. 
Yet  let  us  only  examine  one  of  the  woollen  hairs  that  go  into  its 
compolitiori,  with  a microfeope,  and  we  lhall  find  it  to  be  nearly 
-tranfparent.  Gold  in  the  mal's  lets  no  light  pafs  through  it  5 
but  if  beaten  out  extremely  thin,  we  ihall  then  fee  that  its  parts 
•are  tranfparent,  like  other  bodies.  If  held  over  a hole,  in  a 
(darkened  window,  it  will  appear  of  a greenifh  hue.  If  gold  be 
comjrofcd  of  tranfparent  parts,  we  may  furely  conclude  the  fame 
lof  trther  bodies;  and,  indeed,  very  few  are  to  be  found,  in  which, 
if  reduced  to  futficient  thinnefs,  and  applied  to  the  hole,  a de- 
gree of  tranfparency  is  not  manifelt. 

It  now  becomes  necelVary,  lince  light  finds  a free  paifage 
through  the  leaft  particles,  to  impure  what  renders  them  opake-, 
and  this,  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  is  attributed  to  the  multitude  of 
■relleiflions  and  refracdioii-S  which  take  place  in  its  interior  parts; 
there  being,  between  the  parts  of  opake  or  coloured  bodies,  a 
number  of  fpaces,  tilled  with  mediums  of  a different  denfity 
from  that  of  the  body,  as  water  between  the  tinging  corpufcles 
with  which  any  liquor  is  impregnated;  air  between  the  aqueous 
globules  that  conftitute  clouds  and  milts,  &c.  Thefe  fpaces  can- 
not be  traverfed  by  light,  without  refrafting  or  reHccIing  it  in 
various  ways,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  palling  on  in  allraight 
line,  which  it  would  do  if  the  parts  were  continuous,  without 
^iny  fuch  interftices  between  them ; for  we  have  already  learned, 
that  reflections  are  only  made  at  the  fuperficies  of  mediums  of 
fliflerent  denfitics.  The  opacity  of  a bodj"  arifes,  therefore,  from 
the  difeontinuity  of  its  particles,  and  the  ditferent  denfity  of  the 
intervening  mediums,  and  the  particles  which  compofe  them. 

This  idea  of  opacity  is  greatly  confirmed,  by  confidering  that 
«palce  bodies  become  tranfparent  by  filling  up  the  pores  with 
any  fubftance  of  nearly  the  fame  denfity  with  their  parts.  Thus 
■when  paper  is  wet  with  oil  or  water,  or  when  linen  cloth  is 
clipped  in  water,  oiled,  or  varniflied,  or  the  oculus  mundi  fleeped 
in  water,  &:c.  they  become  more  tranfparent  than  they  were 
before ; as  filling  the  pores  of  an  opake  body  makes  it  tranfpa- 
rent, fo,  on  the  other  hand,  evacuating  the  pores  of  a tranfpa- 
rent body,  or  feparating  its  parts,  renders  it  opake;  as  falts,  or 
w^t  paper,  by  being  dried ; horn,  by  being  feraped ; glafs,  by 
being  reduced  to  powder,  or  otherwife  flawed ; turpentine,  by 
being  ftlrred  about  with  -vatcr,  till  they  mix  ImperfeCtly ; and 
water,  by  being  formed  into  many  fmall  bubbles,  either  In  the 
form  of  froth,  or,  by  lhaking  it  together  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
or  fomc  other  convenient  liquor,  with  which  it  will  not  combine. 

It  is  plain  then,  that  it  is  in  homogeneity  we  are  to  feek  for 
the  caule  of  tranfparency.  If  there  be  many  pores  in  a body, 
and  thefe  be  filled  with  a matter  differing  much  in  denfity  from 
the  body  itfelf,  the  light  will  meet  with  a thouland  refraCtions 
and  reflc(£Iions  in  the  internal  parts,  and  will  thus  be  utterly 
extinguifhed. 

But  the  parts  of  Ixidles,  and  their  interfiices,  mufl  not  be 
Icfs  than  fome  definite  fizc,  to  become  opake  and  coloured. 
For  the  moft  opake  bodies,  if  their  parts  be  lufliciently  divided, 
as  metals,  by  being  dilfolved  in  acid  menftrua,  &C.  become  j)cr- 
fcftly  tr.infparent.  The  black  fpot,  near  the  point  of  contadt 
of  the  two  plates  of  glals,  it  has  been  obferved,  traiifmitted  the 
whole  light  where  the  glalfes  did  nf)t  ablolutely  touch;  and 
the  refledlion  at  the  thimieft  part  of  the  I’oap-bubble  was  lu 
infenfible  as  to  make  that  part  appear  intenlely  black,  by  the 
■want  of  relledted  light. 

It  is  on  thefe  grounds  that  water,  fait,  glafs,  ftones,  &:c.  arc 
tranfparent;  for,  from  many  confiderations,  they  feem  to  be  as 
full  of  pores  as  other  bodies  are,  yet  their  particles  and  pores 
axe  too  linall  to  caufe  refledlion  in  their  conimon  furfaces. 


The  tranfparent  parts  ©f  bodies,  according  to  their  feveral 
fixes,  mufl:  refledl  rays  of  one  colour,  and  tranfmit  thofe  of 
others,  on  the  fame  principles  that  thin  plates  or  bubbles  do 
refledl  or  tranfmit  thefe  rays ; and  this  feems  to  be  the  ground 
of  all  their  colours.  That  they  do  lo  is  plain  from  various 
oblervations  ; and  it  is  on  thefe  principles  you  may  explain  the 
variety  ot  colours  feen  in  fome  filks,  on  pigeons’  necks,  pea- 
cocks’ tails,  and  the  feathers  of  other  finely  coloured  birds.  If 
the  eye  be  fixed  on  a pigeon’s  neck,  and  both  be  kept  at  reft, 
only  one  colour  is  obfervable ; but  if  either  moves,  efpecially 
the  latter,  a ditferent  colour  may  be  feen.  Shady  filks  are 
woven,  with  tlireads  of  different  colours ; one  arranged  longi- 
tudinally, the  other  tranfverfely ; and  as  the  greater  or  lefs 
proportion  of  either  of  thefe  appears,  fo  one  or  the  other  of  the 
colours  will  prevail.  Wet  thefe  double  coloured  objedls,  dip 
the  variegated  feather  In  water,  or  the  changeable  filk  in  oil, 
their  refledlions  will  be  lefs  vivid,  and  they  will  return  but  one 
uniform  fliade  of  colouring.  The  flein  of  the  camelion  is  tranf- 
parent, its  ground  being  between  a pale  red  and  yellow,  co- 
loured with  a number  of  fmall  fmooth  protuberances  of  a cold 
blueifh  colour.  It  is  endowed  with  a faculty  of  blowing  up  or 
contrafting  its  Ikin  at  will.  This  caufes  the  different  colours, 
in  appearance,  to  vary:  it  therefore  fometimes  appears  red- 
diffi,  at  others  blue : the  yellow  rays  of  the  ground,  occafion- 
ally  mixing  with  the  blue  of  the  protuberances,  produce  the 
Idea  of  green  ; and  when  placed  on  a red  or  yellow  fubftance, 
its  natural  colours  are  unavoidably  heightened. 

From  various  phenomena  it  is  evident,  that  a great  propor- 
tion of  the  fainter  coloured  rays  are  flopped  in  their  paflage 
through  the  atmofphere,  and  are  thence  reflefted  upon  other 
bodies;  while  the  red  and  orange  rays  are tranfmitted to  greater 
diftances.  This  circumflance  explains  the  blue  fliadows  of  bo- 
dies, the  blue  colour  of  the  flty,  and  the  red  colour  of  the  clouds, 
when  the  fun  is  near  the  horizon. 

At  particular  times,  when  the  flcy  Is  clear  and  ferene,  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  the  ftiadows  call  from  ojiake  bodies 
have  been  obferveil  to  be  tinged  with  blue  and  green.  This 
circumflance  naturally  refults  from  the  minute  particles  of  the 
atmofphere  rcfletling  the  delicate  and  moll  refrangible  rays, 
the  blue  and  violet,  for  inflance,  which  occafions  a predomi- 
nance of  thefe  hues. 

The  bluenefs  of  the  fky  is  accounted  for  on  the  fame  princi- 
files ; namely,  the  copious  reflexion  of  the  blue  rays,  by  the 
atmofphere,  which  produces  the  cifeft  of  an  arch  of  that  co- 
lour, all  around  us.  This  is  occafionally  diverfified  by  the 
greater  denfity  of  the^  vapours,  which  refledl  the  flronger  rays. 
The  coloured  clouds,  in  particular,  which  appear  towards  the 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  fun  is  in  or  near  the  horizon, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  fame  caufe.  The  rays  of  light  tra- 
verfnig  a vafl  extent  of  atmofphere;  the  fainter  and  more  deli- 
cate rays,  as  the  blue  and  violet,  arc  detached  by  repeated  re- 
fledli-ns  of  tlie  atmofpheric  jiarticles  ; and  the  flronger  rays,  as 
the  red,  the  orange,  8rc.  are  permitted  to  proceed,  and  reach 
the  clouds,  from  whence  they  are  relle(ilcd.  Agreeable  to  this 
theor}',  we  may  obferve,  tliat  ihc  fun’s  horizontal  light  is  fome- 
times li)  dee])Iy  tindlured  with  the  red,  that  objcils  illuminated 
by  it  frequently  ap])ear  of  a bright  orange,  and  even  red.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  clouds  do  not,  in  common,  afliime  their 
brighter  dyes  till  the  fun  is  fome  minutes  fet,  and  that  they 
j)afs  from  yellow  to  a flaming  gold  colour;  and  thence,  by  de- 
grees, to  red,  which  becomes  dcejier  and  deeper,  till  the  fun 
leaves  them  altogether,  till  at  length  the  difapjiearance  of  the 
tun  leaves  them  of  a leaden  hue,  by  the  reflection  of  the  blue 
light  from  the  air.  A fimilar  change  of  colour  is  obferved  on 
the  fnowy  tops  (jf  the  Alps;  and  the  lame  may  be  feen,  though 
lefs  flrongly,  on  the  ealiern  and  wellern  fronts  of  while  build- 
ings, St.  Paul’s  church,  London,  is  a good  objcCl  of  this  kind. 
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and  is  often,  at  ftin-fet,  tinged  with  a confiderable  degree  of 
redncfs.  \S^hat  makes  the  lame  colours  more  rich  and  copious 
in  the  clouds,  is  their  femi-tranfparency,  joined  with  the  obli- 
quitj  of  their  pofition. 

. It  is  liighly  probable  that  it  is  the  fame  coloured  light,  which 
being  thrown,  by  the  refraftion  of  the.  atinofphere,  into  the 
lliadow  of  the  earth,  fometimes  gives  the  moon,  in  a total 
cdipl'e,  the  oblcure,  reddifii  colour  of  brick.  For  the  fame 
realbn,  the  colour  of  the  moon  will  vary  in  eclipl'es,  according 
to  the  extent  of  atniolphere  which  the  rays  have  to  traverle 
through. 

Sect.  V.  Mr.  B^lavaTs  Account  of  the  permanent  Colours  of 

opake  Bodies. 

The  doftrine  of  colours  would  be  very  incomplete,  if  we 
did  not  give  ibme  account  of  the  ingenious  obfervations  of  Mr. 
Delaval,  extratled  from  a paper  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  and  publilhed 
in  their  fecond  volume  of  memoirs. 

The  author  was.  led  to  this  fubjeft,  from  a perfuafion  of  its 
utility  to  thofe  interefting  and  elegant  arts,  whofe  objeft  is  the 
preparation  and  ufe  of  colouring  fubllances : juftly  obferving, 
that  our  views  of  experimental  philofophy  Ihould  not  be  con- 
fined to  theory  alone,  but  directed  alfo  to  its  praitical  appli- 
cation. For,  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  any  fcience  are 
unknown  or  mifconceived,  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  and 
manufactures  which  depend  on  them,  muft,  of  courfe,  be  im- 
peded y for,  without  thofe  guides,  neither  much  addition,  nor 
any  improvement,  is  to  be  expedted.  Eat  when  fcientific  prin- 
ciples are  difclofed  to  the  artift,  he  is  enabled  to  draw  from 
thofe  original  fources  an  ample  ftore  of  ufeful  inventions,  by 
which  this  art  is  enriched  j and  thus,  the  fpeculative  fciences, 
by  their  exteiifion  to  praftical  purpofes,  become  objects  of  great 
public  importance. 

The  arts  of  colour-making  and  dyeing  were,  in  very  remote 
a'^es,  carried  to  the  height  of  perfection,  in  the  countries  of 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Paleltine,  India,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of 
thofe  countries  excelled  alfo  in  the  art  of  imitating  gems,  and 
tingeing  glafs  and  enamel  of  various  colours.  The  colours  ufed 
in  very  ancient  paintings,  were  as  various  as  thofe  now.  in  ufe, 
and  greatly  fuperior  both  in  beauty  and  durability.  The  paints 
ufed  by  Apelles  were  fo  bright,  that  he  was  obliged  to 'glaze  his 
pictures  with  a dark  coloured  varnifli,  left  the  eye  fliould  be 
offended  by  their  brightnefs : and  even  thefe  were  interior  to 
what  had  been  ufed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  peifeCtion  in  dyeing  and  colours,  we  find  the 
Grecians  and  Romans  continually  degrading  the  ufeful  arts. 
We  may  confider  this  as  one  of  the  moll  Itriking  characters 
that  diftinguilh  the  jdiilofophy  of  the  ancients  from  that  of  the 
mfxlerhs.  The  ancients  being  chiefly  engaged  in  fpeculatlons 
that  might  procure  them  refpeCt,  and  attraCt  applaufe,  thought 
the  ufeful  arts  unworthy  their  attention  ; whereas  the  moderns 
have  cultivated  and  promoted  the  ufeful  arts  j and  we  find  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  attempting  to  Ihed  the  light  of 
fcience  upon  the  arts,  by  publiflring  a defeription  of  them, 
grounded  on  the  elevated  idea,  that  the  indullry  of  a nation 
cannot  fail  to  be  enlightened  and  increafed  by  a free  commu- 
nication of  all  the  procefl’es  it  ufes ; and  that  the  facrifices  it 
makes  by  this  publicity,  will  ever  be  amply  compenfated  by 
<hc  advantages  it  procures. 

The  changes  of  colour  in  permanently  coloured  bodies,  arc 
prcwiuced  by  the  lame  laws  which  take  place  in  tranfparent 
colonrlcfs  fubllances ; and  the  exjrerimcnts  by  which  they  can 
ho  inveftigated,  confilt  of  various  methods  of  uniting  the  co- 
louring particles  into  larger,  or  dividing  them  into  fmallei’, 
nialfes. 
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'I'he  gfcal  Newton  made  his  experimerits  chiefly  on  tranf- 
parent uibllances ; and  in  the  few  places  where  he  treats  of 
others,  acknowledges  his  deficiency  of  experiments.  He  makes 
the  following  remark  on  thofe  bodies  which  reflect  one  kind  of 
light,  and  tranfmit  another;  viz.  “ that  if  thefe  glafles  or 
liquors  were  fo  thick  and  mafly,  that  no  light  could  get  through 
them,  he  queltions  whether  they  would  not,  like  other  opake 
bodies,  appear  of  one  and  the  fame  colour,  in  all  pofitions  of 
the  eye,  though  he  could  not  yet  aifirm  it  from  experience.” 
It  was  an  opinion  of  this  great  philofopher,  that  all  coloured 
matter  refletls  the  rays  of  light ; fome  reflecting  copioully  the 
more,  others  the  let's  refrangible  rays.  He  was  likewife  of 
opinion,  that  apake  bodies  refledt  the  light  from  their  anterior 
furface,  by  fome  power  of  the  body,  evenly  ditfufed  over,  and 
external  to  it.  With  refpe6l  to  tranfparent  coloured  liquors, 
he  fays,  that  a tranfparent  body,  which  looks  of  any  colour  by 
tranfmitted  light,  may  alfo.  look  of  the  fame  colour  by  reflc6ted 
light,  the  light  of  that  colour  being  refledted  by  the  farther 
furface  of  that  body,  or  by  the  air  beyond  it ; and  then  the  re- 
fledted  colour  will  be  diminiflied,  and  perhaps  ceafe,  by  mak- 
ing the  body  very  thick,  and  pitching  it  on  the  back  tide,  t» 
diminifh  the  refledtions  of  its  farther  furface,  fo  that  the  light 
refledted  from  the  tingeing  particles  may  predominate.  In  fudi 
cafe  the  refledted  light  will  be  apt  to  vary  from  that  which  was 
tranfmitted. 

In  order  to  inveftigate  the  truth  of  thefe  opinions,  Mr.  De- 
laval entered  upon  a courfe  of  experiments  with  tranfparent  co- 
loured liquors  and  glafles,  as  well  as  with  opake  and  femi- 
tranfparent  fubllances.  From  thefe  he  found,  that  in  tranfpa- 
rent coloured  fubllances,  the  colouring  matter  does  not  reflect 
any  light ; and  when,  by  intercepting  the  light  which  was  tranf- 
mitted, it  is  hindered  from  palling  through  fuch  fubllances,  they 
do  not  vary  from  their  former  colour  to  any  other,  but  become 
entirely  black. 

This  Incapacity  of  the  colouring  particles  of  tranfparent 
bodies  to  refledt  light,  being  deduced  from  veiy  numerous  expe- 
riments, it  may  be  confidered  as  a general  law.  It  appears  the 
more  extenfive,  If  we  confider  that,  for  the  moft  part,  the  tinge- 
ing particles  of  tranl'parent  fubllances  are  extradted  from  opake 
bodies  ; that  the  opake  bodies  owe  their  colour  to  thefe  parti- 
cles, a!s  well  as  the  tranfparait;  and  that  by  the  lots  of  them 
they  are  deprived  of  their  colours. 

For  his  experiments  Mr.  Delaval  ufed  fmall  phials  of  flint- 
glafs,  calculated  for  the  purpofe;  the  form,  that,  of  a ; paral- 
lelepiped; the  height,  exdulive  of  the  neck,  about -2  inches  ; 
the  bafe  about  an  inch  fquare,  the  neck  two  inches  long.  The 
bottom  and  three  fides  of  each  of  thefe  phials  was  covered  with  a 
black  varnifli ; the  cylindrical  neck,  and  the  anterior  fide,  ex- 
cept at  the  edges,  being  left  uncovered.  He  was  careful  to 
avoid  any  crevices  in  the  varnifli,  that  no  light  might  be  admit- 
ted, except  through  the  neck  or  anterior  fide  of  the  phials.  The 
phials  fliould  be  perfedlly  clean,  and  thole  liquors  that  depofit 
a fediment  fliould  not  be  put  into  them,  but  at  the  lime 
when  the  experiments  are  to  be  made.  The  uncovered  fide 
likewife  fliould  not  be  placed  oppofite  to  the  window  where  the 
light  is  admitted,  becaufe  in  that  (ituation  the  light  would  be 
reflc6ted  from  the  farthetl  fide  of  the  phial : fmooth  black  fub- 
llances, refleefting  light  powerfully,  are  bell  fituated  wlien  thef 
uncovered  tide  forms  a right  angle,  with  the  window. 

Having  taken  all  thefe  precautions,  he  viewed  a great  num- 
ber of  lolutions,  both  of  coloured  metallic  fait,  and  of  the 
tingeing  matter  of  vegetables,  obfendng  that  the  colour  by  re- 
llcition  was  black,  lub.ite^oer  it  might  he  when  viewed  by  tranf- 
mitted light.  If  thefe  colours  are,  however,  fpread  thin  upon 
a white  ground,  they  appear  ofdhe  fame  colour  as  when  viewed 
by  trail fmitteil  light;  but  on  a black  ground  they  afford  no 
0 P 
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colour,  imlefs  the  black  body  be  polifbed,  in  which  cafe  the  re- 
flection of  light  through  it  produces  the  fame  elfeft  as  tranf- 
iniflion. 

The  experiments  made  with  coloured  glaffes  were,  in  many 
refpcAs,  analogous  to  thofe  with  tranlparent  coloured  liquors. 
For  thefe  he  made  feveral  parcels  of  colourlefs  glafs,  compofed 
ofi borax  and  white  faiid.  The  glafs  was  reduced  to  powder, 
and  afterwards  ground  together  with  the  ingredients,  hy^  which 
the  colour  was  to  be  imparted  5 a method  he  found  preferable 
to  the  ufuul  mode  of  tingeing  glafl'es,  as  they  became  little  infe- 
rior in  luflre  to  real  gems. 

The  refult  of  all  his  experiments  was,  that  when  matter  is  of 
fuch  thinnefs,  and  the  tinge  fo  dilute,  that  light  can  be  tranf- 
mitted  through  it,  the  glalTes  then  appear  vividly  coloured  j 
but  when  they  are  in  large  malfes,  and  the.  tingeing  matter  is 
more  denfely  diflufed  through  them,  they,  appear  black ; for  thefe, 
as  well  as  the  tranlparent  liquors,  fhew  their  colour  only  by 
tranfmlflion. 

Having  in  this  manner  formed  pieces  of  fuch  glafs,  two 
inches  thick,  he  inclofed  them  in  black  cloth  on  all  fidc.s,  ex- 
cept their  anterior  and  farther  furfaces.  In  this  fituation  each 
of  them  lliewed  a vivid  colour  when  light  was  tranfmitted 
through  them ; but  when  the  pollcrior  furface  was  likewife 
covered  with  the  cloth  to  prevent  the  tranfmiflion,  no  other 
colour  but  black  was  exhibited. 

• From  thefe  phenomena  he  drew  the  following  inferences  ; i. 
That  the  colouring  particles  do  not  rcjledi  any  light.  1.  That  a 
medium,  fuch  as  is  deferibed  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  is  diffufed  over 
■loth  the  anterior  and  poflerior  furfaces  of  the  plates,  whereby 
objeSls  are  equally  and  regularly  reJicBed  as  by  a mirror. 

Mr.  Delaval  next  confiders  the  colouring  particles  themfelves, 
pure  and  unmixed  with  other  media.  To  procure  mafl'es  made 
aip  of  fuoh  particles,  feveral  tranfparent  coloured  liquors  were 
reduced  to  a folid  confiftence  by  evaporation ; by  employing  a 
gentle  heat  the  colouring  matter  will  not  be  injured,  and  may 
have  its  particles  again  feparated  by  water  or  other  fluids,  and 
singeing  them  as  before.  In  this  ftate  alfo  the  colouring  parti- 
cles refleft  no  light,  and  therefore  appear  uniformly  black, 
whatever  be  the  fubftance  from  which  they  may  have  been 
extrafted. 

He  endeavours  to  prove  by  experiments  on  the  colouring 
particles  of  opake  bodies,  that  thefe  colours  are  produced  on  the 
above-mentioned  principles  5 that  they  feem  black  when  very 
tlcnfe,  but  fliew  their  proper  tinge  when  fpread  thin  upon  a 
white  ground.  The  green  of  grafs  and  leaves  of  plants  being 
obtained  by  digefting  them  in  reftified  fpirits  of  wine,  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  above-.men tinned  phials,  the  part  in  the 
neck  tranfmitted  the  vivid  green,  but  that  contiguous  to  the 
uncovered  fide  of  the  phial  was  black.  After  the  colour  had 
been  totally  extratled,  the  leaves  remained  apparently  unal- 
tered as  to  figure  or  texture,  but  were  entirely  white,  or  of  a 
white  tinged  with  brown.  Red,  blue,  and  purple  flowers  were 
alfo  digefted  with  fpirits  of  wine,  all  of  which  yielded  their 
colouring  matter  to  the  fpirit,  and  became  white  when  de- 
prived of  it.  From  mod  of  thefe  flowers  the  fpirit,  however, 
cither  acquired  no  tinge  at  all,  or  only  a very  faint  one  j but 
when  acilulated  it  became  red,  and  by  the  addition  of  an  al- 
kali became  blue,  puiqile,  or  green,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  alkali,  and  the  nature  of  the  infufion.  In  thefe  ftates  all  ot 
them,  when  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light,  or  poured  upon  a 
white  paper,  fliewed  their  colours,  but  univcifally  a])pcared 
-black  by  refleftion.  Other  experiments  were  tried  with  other 
flowers,  but  the  final  refult  was  the  fame,  no  colour  by  rejlcc- 
tion. 

Linen,  cotton,  white  paper,  &c.  may  be  tinge<l  of  any  of 
ihefe  colours,  by  dipping  them  in  the  infuflons ) and  the  confi- 


deratlon  of  the  manner  In  which  the  colours  are  imparted  t-i 
linen,  affords  much  infight  into  the  manner  in  which  natural 
colours  are  produced.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  when 
the  colouring  matter  of  plants  is  extrafted  from  them,  the 
folid  fibrous  parts,  thus  divefted  of  their  covering,  difplay 
their  natural  whitenefs.  While  linen,  paper,  &c.  are  formed  of 
fuch  fibrous  vegetable  matler,  which  is  bleached -by  dilTolving 
and  detaching  the  heterogeneous  colouring  particles : whe.s 
thefe  therefore  are  dyed  or  painted  with  vegetable  colours,  it  is 
evident  that  they  do  not  difter  in  their  manner  of  acting  on  the 
rays  of  light  from  natural  vegetable  bodies  : both  yield  their 
colours  by  tranfmitting  through  the  tranfparent  coloured  matter 
the  light  which  is  refle6ted  from  the  white  ground. 

This  white  matter  ever  cxifts  without  any  confiderable  mix- 
ture in  plants  while  they  arc  in  a Hate  of  vegetation,  as  edtton, 
white  flowers,  the  pith,  wood,  feeds,  roots,  and  other  parts  of 
feveral  kinds  of  vegetables.  A\'hcn  decayed  leaves  of  tree.s 
have  been  long  expofed  to  the  atmofphare,  their  coloured 
juices  are  fometimes  fo  perfeftly  extra£led  that  their  fibres  ap- 
pear white. 

Mr.  Delaval  has  rendered  allies  intenfely  white,  \sy  carefully 
calcining  them,  and  afterwards  grinding  with  a fmall  proportion 
of  nitre,  and  expoling  them  to  fuch  a degree  of  heat  as  would 
caule  ihe  nitre  to  deflagrate  with  the  remaining  quantity  of  phlo- 
gifton.  Lallly,  the  alhes  were  digefted  with  the  marine  acid, 
in  order  to  diflblve  the  ferruginous  matter  diflufed  through  them, 
and  the  remainder  repeatedly  waflied  in  water.  Hence  it  would 
appear,  that  the  earth  which  forms  the  fubftanse  of  plants  is 
white,  and  feparable  from  that  fubftance  which  gives  to  each  its 
peculiar  colour;  that  whenever  it  is  pure  and  unmixed,  or  dif- 
fuled  through  colourlefs  media.  It  Ihews  its  native  whitenefs, 
and  is  the  only  vegetable  matter  endowed  with  a native  whitenefs. 
This  white  matter  may  be  difeovered  by  other  means  belide* 
burning;  thus  rofes  may  be  whitened  by  expofing  them  to 
burning  fulphur,  and  the  colour  may  be  again  reftored  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid  either  mineral  or  vegetable. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  flowers  Is 
not  difeharged  or  removed,  but  only  dilfolved  by  the  phlogifton, 
and  thereby  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  exhibit  any  co- 
lour. In  this  ftate,  together  with  the  vegetable  juice  in  which 
they  are  diflufed,  they  form  a colourlefs  tranlparent  covering, 
through  which  the  white  matter  of  the  flowers  is  feen  untinged. 
The  colouring  matter  of  plants  confifts,  according  to  Mr.  De- 
laval, principally  of  inflammable  matter,  and  their  folubility  in 
and  union  with  phlogifton. 

Dyed  fuhjiances  have  their  colour  d^royed  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  Thus  dyed  filk,  and  other  fubftances  of  that  kind,  when 
expofed  to  the  fun’s  light,  are  deprived  of  their  colour  in  every 
part  on  which  the  rays  are  allowed  to  a6l;  whilft  thofe  preferve 
their  colours  which  are  defended  from  the  light.  The  colours, 
thus  impQired,  may  be  reftored,  if  acids  are  employed  while  the 
injury  is  recent. 

All  Mr.  Delaval’s  experiments  in  faft  Ihew,  that  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  plants  docs  not  exhibit  any  colour  by  reflehlion, 
but  by  tranfmilfion  only;  that  their  folid  earthy  fubftance  is  a 
white  matter,  and  that  it  is  this  part  that  has  the  property  of  re- 
flexion; that  the  colours  of  vegetables  are  praluced  by  the  light 
refledlcd  from  this  white,  and  tranfmitted  from  thence  through 
the  coloured  coat  or  covering  which  is  formed  on  its  furface  by 
the  colouring  particles;  that  whenever  the  colouring  matter  is 
either  difeharged  or  divided  by  folutlon  into  particles  too  mi- 
nute to  exhibit  any  colour,  the  folid  fubftance  itfelf  difplays  that 
whitenefs  which  is  Its  diftinguilhing  charaXeriftic. 

Having  fettled  this  point,  our  author  next  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  coloured  parts  of  animal  i'ubft.ances,  and  found  them 
exaXly  fimilar  with  rcg;ird  to  the  majincr  In  which  the  colour 
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4i!  produced,  to  the  vegetable  fubflances  already  treated  of. 
The  tinctures  and  Infulions  of  cochineal  and  kcruics  yield  their 
colours  when  light  is  tranfmitled  through  them,  but  flievv  none 
iy  relleftion.  On  diluting  frelh  ox-gall  with  water,  and  exa- 
mining it  In  the  above-mentioned  phials,  the  part  of  it  viewed 
by  tranfmitted  light  was  yellow  5 but  the  anterior  furface  in  the 
Jower  part  of  the  phial  was  black,  and  relie6tcd  no  colour.  Flelli 
.derives  its  colour  entirely  from  the  blood,  and  when  deprived  of 
it  the  fibres  and  vellels  are  perfectly  white ; as  are  Irkewife  the 
nvembranes,  tendons,  and  bones,  when  freed  from  their  aqueous 
and  volatile  parts.  The  florid  red  colour  of  the  flefli  arifes  froni 
the  light  which  is  relieved  from  the  white  fibrous  fub- 
ftance,  and  tranfmitted  back  through  the  red  tranfparent  cover- 
ing, formed  by  the  blood  on  ever)'  part  of  the  furface  of  the 
•body. 

In  like  manner  the  red  colour  of  the  fliells  of  lobfters  after 
■boiling,  is  no  more  than  a mere  fuperficial  covering  fpread  over 
the  white  calcareous  earth  of  which  the  fliells  are  compofed,  and 
may  be  removed  from  the  furface  by  feraping  or  filing.  Before 
the  application  of  heat  this  fuperficial  covering  is  much  denfer, 
infomuch  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  lliell  it  appears  quite  black, 
being  too  thick  to  admit  the  paffage  of  the  light  to  the  fhell  and- 
back  again ; but  where  this  tranfparent  blue  colour  of  the  un- 
boiled loblter  is  thinner,  it  conftantly  appears  like  a blue  film. 
In  like  manner  the  colours  of  the  eggs  of  certain  birds  are  en- 
tirely fuperficial,  and  may  be  feraped  oft',  leaving  the  white  cal- 
careous earth  expofed. 

It  is  the  fame  with  feathers,  which  owe  their  colours  entirely 
to  a very  thin  layer  of  fome  tranfparent  matter  upon  a white 
ground ; this  was  afeertained  by  feraping  off  the  fuperficial  co- 
lours from  certain  feathers,  which  were  ftrong  enough  to  bear 
the  operation,  and  which  feparated  the  coloured  layers  from  the 
white  ground  on  which  they  had  been  naturally  fpread.  The 
lateral  fibres  cannot  have  their  colours  feparated  in  this  manner; 
but  their  texture,  when  viewed  by  a microfeope,  feems  to  indi- 
cate that  their  colours  are  produced  on  them  by  no  other  means 
than  thofe  already  related.  In  a word,  he  found  that  in  all  the 
animal  fubje£Is  he  examined,  the  colours  were  produced  by  the 
tranfmilfion  of  light  from  a white  ground  through  a tranfparent 
•coloured  medium. 

The  mineral  kingdom  abounds  with  coloured  fubftances,  be- 
longing principally  to  two  clafles,  earths  and  metals.  The  for- 
mer, when  pure,  are  all  \vhlte,  and  their  colour  arifes  from 
phlogiftic  or  metallic  mixtures.  Calcareous  earths,  when  in- 
• durated,  conftitute  marble,  and  may  be  tinged  with  various 
colours  by  means  of  metallic  folutions,  all  which  are  fimilar  in 
their  nature  to  the  dyes  .put  upon  filk,  cotton,  or  linen,  and  in- 
variably jnoceerl  from  the  fame  caufe,  the  tranfmilfion  of  light 
through  a very  thin  tranfparent  medium.  Flints  are  formed 
- from  fillceous  earths,  and  owe  their  colour  to  the  ftate  of  fire 
within  them ; when  fufticiently  heated,  they  are  rendered  white 
by  the  lofs  of  the  inflammable  matter  which  produced  their 
ct)lour;  when  impregnated  with  metals,  they  form  agates,  cor- 
nelians, jafper.,  and  coloured  cryftals.  The  coloured  gemsalfo 
receive  their  difterent  hues  from  metals,  and  may  be  imitated  by 
glaftes  tinged  with  fuch  inflammable  or  metallic  matter  as  en- 
tered into  the  original  fubftances,  all  exhibitmg  their  various 
tints  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  tranfmiflion  of  light  from  a 
reflected  white  ground. 

Mr.  Delaval  obferves,  that  even  the  colours  of  metals  are  jjro- 
duced  in  the  fame  manner.  Gold  cxhilfits  a white  light  tinged 
with  yellow;  ibis  Is  grounded  on  an  experiment  of  Sir  I.  Newton, 
who  fays,  that  gold  in  a white  light  appears  of  the  fame  colour 
2$  in  the  day-light,  but  that  on  intcrcci)liijg  a due  quantity  of 
yellow-making  rays,  it  will  ajjpear  white  like  lilver,  which 
■ihewE  that  its  ycllov/ncfs  aril'cs  from  an  excefs  of  the  inlcivcpted 
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rays,  tingeing  that  whitenefs  with  their  colour  when  they  are  let 
pal's  through. 

A folution  of  filver  Is  pellucid  and  colourlefs;  a folution  of 
gold  tranfmits  yellow,  but  refleifis  no  colour.  This  metal,  when 
united  to  glafs,  yields  no  colour  by  refleftion,  but  only  by  tranf- 
miftion.  All  thefe  circumftances  feem  to  indicate,  that  the  yel- 
low colour  of  gold  arifes  from  a yellow  tranfparent  matter,  which 
is  a conftituent  part  of  that  metal,  and  that  is  equally  mixed 
with  the  white  j)artlcles  of  the  gold,  and  tranfmits  the  light  re- 
lledted  by  them;  in  like  manner  as  when  filver  is  gilt,  or  foils 
are  made  by  covering  white  metals  with  tranfparent  colours. 
But  thefe  faftitious  coverings  are  only  fuperficial,  whereas  the 
yellovy  matter  of  gold  is  diff'ufed  throughout  the  whole  fubftance 
ot  the  metal,  and  appears  to  envelop  and  cover  each  of  the 
white  particles;  the  yellow  matter  hears  to  the  while  about  the 
fame  proportion  that  the  yellow-making  rays,  which  were  in- 
tercepted, bear  to  all  the  other  rays  comprifed  in  the  white  light 
of  the  fun. 

It  has  been  ftiewn  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  that  when  the  fpaces  or 
interftices  of  bodies  are  repleniftied  with  media  of  dift'erent  den- 
filies,  the  bodies  are  opake;  that  thofe  fuperficies  of  tranfparent 
bodies  refleft  the  greateft  quantity  of  light,  which  intercede 
media  that  differ  moft  in  their  refractive  denfities;  and  that  the 
refieftions  of  thin  tranfparent  fubftances  are  confiderablyftronger 
than  thofe  made  by  the  fame  fubftances  of  a greater  thicknefs. 
Hence  the  minute  portion  of  air,  or  of  the  rarer  medium,  which 
occupies  the  pores  or  Interftices  of  denfe  bodies,  is  a minute 
white  fubftance.  This  is  manifert  in  the  whitenefs  tof  froth, 
and  of  all  pellucid  colourlefs  fubftances,  fuch  as  glafs,  cryftal, 
or  falls  reduced  to  powder,  or  otherwife  flawed;  for  in  all  thefe 
inftances  a white  light  is  reflefted  from  the  air  or  rarer  medium, 
which  Intercede  the  particles  of  the  denfer  fubftance,  whofe  in- 
terftices they  poflefs. 

Hence  alfo  we  fee  why  white  opake  fubftances  are  rendered 
pellucid  by  being  reduced  to  uniform  mafiTcs,  whofe  component 
parts  are  every  where  nearly  of  the  fame  denfity;  for  as  all  pel- 
lucid fubftances  are  rendered  opake  and  white  by  the  admixture 
of  pellucid  colourlefs  media,  of  confiderably  difterent  denfities, 
they  are  again  deprived  of  their  opacity,  by  extrafting  thefe 
media,  which  keep  their  particles  at  a diftance  from  each  other; 
thus  froth  and  fnow,  when  refolved  into  water,  lofe  their  white- 
nefs, and  alfume  their  former  pellucid  appearance.  In  like 
manner  the  opake  white  earths  are  by  proper  fluxes  reduced  to 
pellucid  colourlefs  glafs;  becaufe  all  refteftions  are  made  at  the 
furfaces  of  bodies  dift'ering  in  denfity  from  the  ambient  medium, 
and  in  the  confines  of  equally  denfe  media  there  is  no  refte>tlion. 

As  the  calces  of  metals  are  capable  of  relieving  their  colours 
by  the  intervention  of  air,  fo,  when  mixed  with  oil  in  making 
paints,  they  always  afl'ume  a darker  colour,  becaufe  the  excefs 
of  the  denfity  of  oil  over  air  forms  a fcnfible  dift'erence,  when 
comparatively  confidered  with  refpedl  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  rarer  metals.  ■ From  this  caufe  perceptibly  lefs  light  is  re- 
flcifted  from  the  moleculae  of  oil  than  thofe  of  air,  and  confe- 
quenlly  the  mafs  appears  darker.  The  (Xife  is  however  different 
with  fuch  paints  as  are  formed  of  the  denfer  met.als,  as  vermilion, 
minium,  &c.  for  though  oil  ditfers  veiy  confiderably  from  air  in 
its  fpecific  denfity,  yet  it  alfo  ditfers  very  much  in  this  ref]>e6t 
from  the  denfer  metallic  powders;  and  the  molccuk'e  of  oil, 
/which  divide  their  particles,  acl  upon  the  light  fo  ftnmgly,  that 
the  rcllcilion  of  light  occxitioned  b)'  them  cannot  be.ilillinguifticd 
from  ihoi'c  which  are  caul'ed  by  rarer  media.  Hence,  when  we 
mix  vermilion  or  minium  with  oil,  the  colour  is  not.  fcnfibly 
changed. 

All  thofe  earths,  which  in  their  natural  ftate  are  of  a pure 
white,  conftitute  tranfparent  colourlet's  media  when  vitrified 
with  proper  fluxes,  or  when  dillblved  in  colourlefs  menftrua  f 
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and  the  faliac  matfeSj  obtainable  from  their  folutions,  are  tranf- 
parent  and  colourlcls,  while  they  retain  the  water  which  is  ne- 
ccllary  to  their  cr}’ltallization,  and  are  not  flawed  or  reduced  to 
powder : but  after  their  pores  and  interllices  are  opened  in  I'udh 
a manner  as  to  admit  the  air,  they  become  white  and  opake  by 
the  admittance  of  that  rare  medium.  The  earthy  particles, 
which  form  the  folid  parts  of  bodies,  generally  exceed  each  other 
in  denfity;  conlequently  thefe  particles,  when  contiguous  to  the 
rare  media  already  mentioned,  mull  relleft  the  rays  of  light 
with  a force  proportionate  to  their  denfity.  The  rclleftivc 
jiower  of  bodies  does  not  depend ‘merely  upon  their  excefs  of 
denfity,  but  upon  their  difl’erence  of  denlity  with  rel'pect  to  the 
fjrrouhding  media.  Tranfpafent  ’ cblourlels  particles,  whole 
denfity  is  greatly  Inferior  to  that  of  the  media  they  come  between, 
alfo  powerfully  refleft  all  forts  of  rays,  and  thereby  become 
white ; of  this  kind  are  the  air,  or  other  rare  fluids,  which  oc- 
cupy the  interllices  of  liquors,  and  in  general  of  all  denier  me- 
dia, where  luch  rare  particles  find  accefs. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  white  opake  bodies  are  conlli- 
tuted  by  the  union  or  contiguity  of  two  or  more  tranfparent 
corourlels  meeba,  differing  conliderably  from  each  other  in  their 
retle6live  powers.  Ot  ihcfe  fubllances  we  have  examples  in 
■frothy  emullions,  or  other  iinperfeft  combinations  of  pellucid 
liquors,  as  milk,  inow,  calcined  or  pulverized  falts,  glal's  or 
eryllal  reduced  to  powder,  white  earths,  paper,  linen,  and  even 
thofe  metals  which  are  called  white  by  mlneralogills : for  thofe 
metals  do  not  appear  white  unlefs  their  furfaces  be  rough  ; as  in 
that  cafe  only  there  are  interfllces  on  their  furface  futficient  to 
admit  the  air,  and  thus  make  a refleftion  of  a white  and  vivid 
Mght. 

The  polilhed  furfaces  of  metallic  mirrors  refleft  the  Incident 
"rays  equally  and  regularly  according  to  their  feveral  angles  of 
incidence,  fo  that  the  retlefted  rays  do  not  interfere  with  each 
olher,  but  remain  feparate  and  unmixed,  and  therefore  diftinflly 
exhibit  their  feveral  colours.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  white 
furfaces  cannot  aft  upon  the  light  as  mirrors,  becaufe  all  the 
rays  which  are  reflefted  from  them  are  blended  in  a dilbrderly 
and  promifcuoiis  manner. 

The  foregoing  phenomena  give  us  fome  inlight  into  the  na- 
ture and  caufe  of  opacity,  as  they  clearly  fhew,  that  even  the 
rarell  tranfparent  colourlefs  fubllances,  when  their  furfaces  are 
adjacent  to  media  differing  greatly  from  them  in  refraftive 
power,  may  thereby  acquire  a perfeft  opacity,  and  may  affume 
a hue  and  refpleridence  limilar  to  that  of  white  metals;  that  the 
rarer  pellucid  fubllances  cannot  by  the  fight  be  diftinguillted 
from  the  denfe  opake  metals ; and  this  fimilarity  to-  the  furface 
of  metals  not  only  occurs,  when  from  the  roughnefs  of  their 
furfaces  thsy  refemble  polilhed  metals  in  whitenefs,  but  alfo 
when  frbm  their  fmoothnefs  they  refemble  the  polilhed  furface 
of'nietals. 

It  fiiould  feem,  thft  metals  confill  entirely  of  tranfparent 
matter,  and  derive  their  apparent  opacity  and  lullrc  folely  from 
the  copifcius  relieftion  of  light  from  their  furfaces.  The  analogy 
between  metals  artd  tranfparent  media,  as  far  as  concerns  their 
optical  properties,  will  appear  plain  from  the  following  con- 
fiderations : j.  All  metals  diflblved  in  their  proper  menfirua 

are  tranfrarent.  2.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more  tranfparent 
media,  lubflanccs  arc  conllltuted  which  are  fimilar  to  metals  in 
their  opacity  and  lullre,  as  plumbago  and  marcafites.  3.  The 
tranfparent  fubllances  of  metals,  as  well  as  th'ofe  of  minerals, 
by  their  union  with  inflammable  matter,  acquire  the  llrong  re- 
Ileftive  powers  from  which  their  lultrcand  opacity  arlfe.  4.  The 
lurfaces  of  pellucid  media,  fuch  as  glafs  or  water,  afliime  a 
metallic  appearance,  when  by  their  fmOothnefs,  difference  of 
denfity  with  refpeft  to  the  contiguous  media,  or  any  other,  they 
arc  difpofed  copioufly  to  rcllcft  the  light. 
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It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  confiderations,  that  opake  fub- 
llances are  conftituted  by  the  union  or  contiguity  of  tranfparent 
colourlefs  media,  differing  from  one  another  in  their  relle6tiv& 
powers ; and  that  when  the  common  furface,  which  comes  be- 
tween fuch  media,  is  plane,  equal,  and  fmooth,  it  reiiedts  tha 
incident  rays  equally  and  regularly  as  a mirror;  but  when  their 
fi.irface  is  roqgh  and  unequal,  or  divided  into  minute  particles, 
it  reflc6ls  the  incident  rays  irregularly  and  promifcuouiiy  in  dif- 
ferent direftions,  and  coufequently  appears  white.  When  the 
intcrllitial  vacuities  of  bodies  are  fo  difpofed  that  the  light  can 
preferve  its  re6liligear  courfe  through  them,  fuch  bodies  appear 
luminous  throughout,  and  are  vifible  in  their  internal  I'ubftance; 
but  when  their  conllitution  is  fuch  as  will  not  allow  a free  paf- 
fage  to  the  light,  they  are  then  vifible  only  by  thofe  rays  which 
are  reflefted  from  their  furface,  and  their  internal  furface  is 
cold  and  dark. 

From  a variety  of  confiderations  it  appears,  that  the  chemical 
properties  of  bodies  have  a oonfidcrable  influence  on  their  co- 
lour; for,  doubtlefs,  a force  which  afts  powerfully  in  refrafting 
the  rays,  muff  likewife  inlluence  their  relieftion ; and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  aftion  of  fire  has  a confiderablc 
Ibare  in  the  produftion  of  colours.:  indeed  its  lhare  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  is  fo  confiderablc,  that  it  would  be  llrange  if  it 
fhould  be  excluded  from  this  more  curious  part.  ’ 

Sir  I.  Newton  found,  on  comparing  the  refraftive  power  of; 
different  bodies,  that  inflammable  fubflances  poffefs  it  in  aj 
much  greater  degree  than  fuch  as  are  not  inflammable.  From 
his  obfervations  oa  this  fubjeft,  he  drew  the  wonderful  conclu- 
fion,  that  the  diamond  contained  a large  quantity  of  inflammable 
matter;  that  nvater  was  an  intermediate  fubllance  between  in- 
flammable and  uninflammable  bodies,  and  that  it  fupplied, 
vegetables  with  the  Inflammable  principle;  which  truths  hav'c 
been  feen  and  demonllrated  only  in  our  own  time, 

Subllances  that  are  not  tranfparent  in  their  ordinary  Hate, 
may  be  rendered  fo  either  by  relaxing  their  parts  with  heat,  fo 
that  the  light  may  pafs  through  them  more  eafily,  or  by  giving 
fome  new  direftion,  together  with  an  additional  force,  to  the 
matter  of  light.  Mr.  Hawklbee  was  very  much  furprifed  to  find, 
that  the  feajing-wax,  and  the  pitch,  within  fide  a glafs  globe, 
became  fo  tranfparent  when  the  glafs  was  whirled  about  and 
rubbed  with  the  hand,  that  the  fingers  might  be  plainly  feen  on 
the  olher  fide  through  the  coating.  Oil  is  condenfed,  when 
cold,  into  a fort  of  globules  impervious  to  the  light;  but  when 
thefe  globules  are  diffolved,  and  opened  by  the  aftion.  of  fire, 
the  oil  not  only  becomes  tranfparent,  but  appears  as  brigiit  and 
Alining  as  if  the  light  were  a natural  part  of  its  compofition. 

We  know,  that  many  heterogeneous  fluids  grow  dark  and 
’ muddy  with  cold,  but  that  they  may  be  foon  clarified  again., 
bytihe  application  of  a moderate  heat:  red-port  wine  is  fome- 
times  as  foul  as  if  brick -dull  was  mixed  with  it,  but  will  foon 
become  bright  and  clear  by  the  application  of  warmth. 

Tranljiarency  is  a quality  given,  by  a wife  ordination  of 
Providence,  to  the  fluid  fubfbince  of  water,  which  isfo  ne- 
celfary  to  the  life  of  all  animals.  Tranfparency  renders  glafs 
mofl:  vftuable;  the  value  of  gold,  is  arbitrary,  but-the  worth  of 
glafs  is  intrinfic  ; its  cleanlinefs  and  tranfparency  recommend  it 
to  our  ufe  for  the  common  pnrpofes  of  life,  and  render  vifible 
the  mofl  curious  and  fubtil  procefles  of  chemillry  and  philofo- 
phy  : in  optics,  it  affills  the  aged,  and  gives  to  man  an  iiilight 
into  the  wonders  of  the  creation. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  make  one  further  obfervatiow  on  colour,  on  account  of  the 
inifehievous  inferences  deduced  from  the  Newtonian  theory,  by 
Voltaire  and 'fome  other  infidel  writers.  Thefe  men  fuppole 
that  light  and  colour,  as  apprehenJed  by  the  imagination,  are 
only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  cxiftence 
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•of  matter.  Strange  as  this  may  feem,  it  has  been  univerfally 
received,  and  conlidered  by  Ibme  as  one  of  the  nobleft  difeoverics 
of  modern  philofophy. 

By  colours  all  men,  who  have  not  been  tutored  in  thisfehool, 
imderftand  not  a fenfation  of  the  mind,  which  can  have  no 
exiltence  when  it  is  not  perceived,  but  a quality  and  modifica- 
tion of  bodies,  which  continues  the  fame  whether  it  be  feen  or 
concealed.  The  I'carlet  rofe  is  not  lefs  a fcarlet  rofe  when  we 
lliut  our  eyes,  and  was  lb  at  midnight  when  no  eye  law  it.  The 
colour  I’urcly  remains  when  the  aj)pearance  ceal'esj  and  it  re- 
mains the  fame  even  when  the  appearance  changes ; for  when 
we  view  this  fcarlet  rofe  through  a pair  of  green  Ipeftacles,  the 
appearance  is  changed;  but  we  do  not  conceive  the  colour  in  the 
rofe  to  be  changed.  To  a perfon  in  a jaundice  it  has  ftill  another 
appearance,  but  he  is  eafily  convinced  the  change  is  in  his  eye, 
and  not  in  the  colour  of  the  objeft.  We  can,  by  a variety  of 
optical  experiments,  change  the  appearance  of  figure  and  magni- 
tude in  a body,  as  well  as  that  in  colour;  we  can  make  one  body 
appear  to  be  ten.  But  no  man  believes  the  multiplying  glal's 
really  produces  ten  guineas  out  of  one;  in  like  manner,  no  one 
believes  the  coloured  gl.afs  changes  the  real  colour  of  the  obje6l 
feen  through  it,  when  it  alters  the  appearance  of  that  colour. 

Colour,  therefore,  is  not  a fenfation,  but  a fe.condary  quality 
of  bodies,  whereby  in  fair  day-light  they  exhibit  a certain  and 
well  underftood  aj)pearance;  and  there  is  a real  permanent  qua- 
lity in  bodies,  to  whidi  the  common  ufe  of  this  word  agrees. 
Had  modern  philofophers  given,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
the  name  of  colour  to  the  cavfe  inffead  ef  to  the  effeA,  they 
would  not  have  fot  philofophy  apparently  in  contradlbtion  with 
common  fenfej  for  they  mufi;  then  have  affirmed  with  the  vul- 
gar, that  colour  is  a property  of  bodies,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  mind.  Their  language,  as  well  as  their  fentiments, 
would  have  been  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  common  apprehen- 
fions  of  mankind,  and  true  philofophy  would  have  joined  hands 
with  common  fenfe. 

Sect.  VI.  Experime?its, 

In  the  conrie  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  n©  doubt  oc- 
cur to  the  reader  occafionally,  to  refort  to  the  treatife  on  Optics, 
given  in  a fubfequent  part  of  this  work.  We  lhall  therefore 
dwell  no  longer  on  the  fubjeft  of  Chromatics  than  is  necefl'ary 
for  deferibing  a few  entertaining  experbnents,  in  fome  degree 
illuftrative  of  the  fubjeft,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
of  Sir  I.  Newton,  laid  down  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatife. 

I.  Out  of  afingle  colourhfs  Ray  of  Light  to  produce  feven  other 
Rays,  n-ubicb  Jball  paint,  on  a white  Body,  tbefeven  primary 
Colours  of  -Nature. 

Procure  of  an  optician  a large  ^lafs  prifm  DEF,  well  po- 
liflied,  two  of  whofe  fides  mull  contain  an  angle  of  about  (ix- 
ty-four  degrees.  (See  Plate  8o,  fig.  i.)  INIake  a room  quite 
dark,  and  in  the  window  fhutter  AR,  cut  a round  hole,  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  C,  through  which  a ray 
of  light  LI  jialfmg,  falls  on  the  prifm  DEF  : by  that  it  is  rc- 
fra6Ied  out  of  the  dirc6Hon  I'l',  in  which  it  would  have  jiro- 
cceded  into  another  GH ; and,  falling  on  the  paper  MNSX, 
will  there  form  an  oblong  fpcdlrum  PQ,  whole  ends  will  be 
femicircular,  and  its  fides  llraight ; and  if  the  difiance  of  the 
prifm  from  the  paper  be  about  eighteen  feet,  it  will  be  ton 
inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide.  This  fpedrum  will  exhibit 
all  the  primary  colours ; the  rays  between  P and  V,  which  arc 
the  moft  refra6led,  will  paint  a decqi  violet  ; tholo  between  \' 
and  I,  indigo ; thofe  between  I and  B,  blue ; lliofe  between  B 
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and  G,  green  ; thofe  between  G and  Y,  yellow  ; thofe  between 
Y and  O,  orange  ; and  thofe  between  ()  and  R,  being  the  .leaf! 
refracted,  an  intenfc  red.  The  colour.-?  between  thefe  fpaces  will 
not  be  every  where  equally  intenfc,  but  will  incline  to  the  neigh- 
bouring colour  : thus  the  part  of  the  orange  next  to  P,,  v.nll  in 
dine  to  a red  ; that  next  to  Y,  to  a yellow ; and  fo  of  the  relL 

II.  From  two  or  more  of  the  primary  Colours,  to  compofe  others 
tbiit  Jball,  in  appearance,  refemhlc  thofe  of  the  former. 

By  mixing  the  two  homogeneal  colours  red  and  yellow,  an 
orange  will  he  produced,  fnuilar  in  appearance  to  that  in  the 
feries  of  primary  colours  ; but  the  light  of  the  one  being  ho- 
mogeneal, and  that  of  the  other  heterogeneal,  if  the  former  be 
viewed  through  a prifin  it  will  remain  unaltered,  but  the  other 
will  be  relblved  into  its  component  colours,  red  and  yellow.  In 
like  manner,  other  contiguous  homogeneal  colours  may  com- 
pound new  colours;  as  by  mixing  yellow  and  green,  a colour  be- 
tween them  is  formed  ; and  if  blue  be  added,  there  will  appear  a 
green,  that  is  the  middle  colour  of  thofe  three.  For  the  yellow 
and  blue,  if  they  are  equal  in  quantity;  will  draw  the  inter- 
mediate green  eijually  toward  them,  and  keep  it,  as  it  were, 
in  equilibrio,  that  it  verge  not  more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 
To  this  compound  green  there  may  be  added  fome  red  and  vio 
let ; and  yet  the  green  will  not  immediately  ceafe,  but  grow 
Icfs  vivid ; till  by  adding  more  red  and  violet  it  will  become 
more  diluted  ; and  at  laft,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  added  colours 
it  will  be  overcome,  and  turned  into  fiime  anomalous  colour. 

If  the,  fun’s  white,  compofed  of  all  kinds  of  rays,  be  added 
to  any  homogeneal  colour,  that  colour  will  not  vanifli,  hor 
change  its  fpecies,  but  be  diluted  ; and  by'adding  more  white, 
it  will  become  eontinually  more  diluted.  Laftly,  if  red  and 
violet  be  mixed,  there  will  be  generated,  according  to  their 
various  proportions,  various  purple.s,  fuch  as  are  not  like  in 
appearance  to  the  colour  of  any  homogeneal  light ; and  of 
thefe  purples,  mixed  with  blue  and  yellow,  other  new  colours 
may  be  compofed. 

III.  Out  of  three  of  the  primary  Colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
to  produce  all  the  other  prifmatic  Colours,  and  all  that  are  in- 
termediate to  them. 

Provide  three  panes  of  glafs  of  about  five  Inches  fquare  ; 
and  divide  each  of  them,  by  parallel  lines,  into  five  equal 
parts  as  at  fig.  3.  Take  three  fliects  of  very  thin  paper ; 
which  you  muTl  paint,  lightly,  one  blue,  another  yellow,  and 
tlie  third  red  *.  Then  palle  on  one  of  the  glaffes  five 
pieces  of  the  red  paper,  one  of  which  muft  cover  the 
whole  glafs,  the  fecond  only  the  four  lower  divifions,  the  third 
the  three  lower,  the  fourth  the  two  lowed,  and  the  fifth  the 
lad  divifion  only.  On  the  other  glalles  five  pieces  of  the  blue 
and  yellow  papers  mud  be  paded  in  like  manner.  You  mud 
all'o  have  a box  of  about  fix  inches  long,  and  the  fame  depth 
and  widl.h  as  the  glalfcs  ; it  mud  be  bl.ack  on  the  one  fide  : let 
one  end  be  quite  open,  and  in  the  oppofite  end  there  mud  be 
a hole  large  enough  to  fee  the  glaliis  compK  ldy.  it  mud  alfo 
open  at  the  top,  that  the  glalfcs  may  be  pl.accd  in  it  conwnientlv. 

When  you  have  put  any  one  of  thole  glallo.s  in  I ho  box,  and 
the  open  end  is  turnocLtoward  the  fun,  you  will  foe  five  didinil 
diadcs  of  the  colour  it  contains.  It  you  place  the  blue  and 
yellow  glades  togolher,  in  a timilar  dircAdion,  you  will  fee  five 
ihades  of  green  didiuCily  formed.  lien  the.  blue  and  red 
glalfcs  are  placed,  a bright  violet  will  be  piaiduccd  : and  by  the 
red  and  yellow,  th'C  1'e.veral  llradcs  of  orangev 

if,  inftead  of  placing  thefe  glalfes  in  a fimilar  pofition,  you 


* Water-colours  mud  be  ufed  for  this  purpofc : the  blue  may  be  Pruffian  ; the  red,  carmine  ; and  the  yellow,  gamlroge.  TbdV 
colours  mud  be  laid  very  light  and  even,  on  both  tides  of  the  paper. 
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place  the  fide  AB  of  the  yellow  glafs  againft  the  fide  BD  of 
the  blue,  (fee  fig.  5.)  you  will  fee  all  the  various  greens  that 
are  produced  by  nature  * j if  the  blue  and  red  glatfes  be 
placed  in  that  manner,  you  will  have  all  the  poflible  varieties 
of  purples,  violets,  &c.  and  laftly,  if  the  red  and  orange 
glafles  be  fo  placed,  there  will  be  all  the  intermediate  colours, 
as  the  iuarygold,_  aurora,  &c. 

IV.  By' 711  cans  of  the  three  primary  Colours,  red,  yclloiv,  and 

line,  toy tf her  ^vith  Light  and  Shade,  to  produce  all  the  Gra- 

datlo/:s  of  the  prfnatic  Colours. 

On  Icveii  I'quare  panes  of  glafs  pafie  jDapers  that  arc  paint- 
ed with  the  feven  prifmatic  colours,  in  the  fame  m.anner  as  in 
the  lall  experiment.  The  colours  for 'the  orange,  green,  indigo, 
and  violet,  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  other  three.  Then  with 
biilre,  of  th.a't  fort  prepared  of  foot,  and  well  diluted,  lhade  a 
iheet  of  very  thin  paper,  by  laying  it  light  on  both  its  fidcs. 
With  pieces  of  this  paper  cover  four  fifths  of  a glafs,  of  the 
’ fain^  fi'/e  with  the  others,  by  laying  one  piece  on  the 
four  diviliuns,  another  on  the  three  lowell,  a third  on  the  two 
loweft,  and  the  fourth  on  the  lowell  divifion  only,  and  leav- 
ing the  top  divifion  quite  uncovered.  When  one  of  the 
coloured  glalfes  is  placed  in  the  box,  together  with  the  glafs 
of  (hades,  fo  that  the  fide  AB  of  the  one  be  applied  to  the  fide 
DC  of  the  other,  as  in  fig.  3,  the  feveral  gradations  of  colours 
will  appear  lliaded  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  drapery  judieioully 
painted  with  that  colour. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  certain  French  artifts  have  pro- 
ceeded in  their  endeavours  to  imitate,  by  defigns  printed  in  co- 
lours, paintings  in  oil : which  they  do  by  four  plates  of  the 
fame  fize,  on  each  of  which  is  engraved  the  fame  defign.  One 
of  thefe  contains  all  the  lhades  that  are  to  be  reprefented,  and 
which  are  painted  either  black  or  with  a dark  grey.  One  of 
the  three  other  plates  is  coloured  with  blue,  another  with  red, 
and  the  third  with  yellow ; each  of  them  being  engraved  in 
thofe  parts  only  which  arc  to  reprefent  that  colour;  and  the 
enj^dving  is  either  llronger  or  weaker,  in  proportion  to  the 
tone  of  colour  that  is  to  be  reprefented. 

Thefe  four  plates  are  then  palled  alternately  under  the  prefs, 
and  the  mixture  of  their  colours  produces  a print  that  bears  no 
I’mall  refcmblance  to  a painting.  It  mull  be  confelfed,  how- 
ever, that  what  has  been  hitherto  done  of  this  kind  falls  far 
(hort  of  that  degree  of  pcrfeclion  of  which  this  art  appears 
fufceptiblc.  If  they  who  engrave  the  beft  in  the  manner  of 
the  crayon,  were  to  apply  themfelves  to  this  art,  there  is  rea- 
I'on  to  cxpedl  they  would  produce  far  more  finilhed  pieces  than 
we  have  hitherto  feen. 

V.  To  make  Figures  appear  of  different  Colours  ficcejfively . 

Make  a hole  in  the  window-fiiutter  of  a dark  room,  through 
which  a broad  beam  of  light  may  pal's,  that  is  to  be  refrafted 
by  the  large  glafs  prifm  ABC  lig.  4.  which  may  be  made  of 
pieces  of  mirrors  cemented  together,  and  filled  with  water. 
Provide  another  prifm  DEF,  made  NT  three  pieces  of  w'ood  : 
through  the  middle  of  this  there  muft  pal's  an  axis  on  which  it 
is  to  revolve.  This  prifm  mull  be  covered  with  white  paper  ; 
and  eich  of  its  tides  cut  through  in  feveral  places,  fo  as  to  re- 
prefent  deferent  figures,  and  thofe  of  each  fide  thould  likewile 
be  different.  The  infide  of  this  prifm  is  to  be  hollow,  and 
made  quite  black,  that  it  may  not  rcHciSt  any  of  the  light  that 
pall'es  through  the  fidcs  into  it.  When  this  prifm  is  placed 
near  to  that  of  glafs,  as  in  the  figtirc,  with  one  of  its  fides  EF 
perpendicular  to  the  ray  of  light,  the  figures  on  that  fide  will 


appear  perfeftly  white  : but  when  it  comes  Into  the  pofition 
g b,  the  figures  will  appear  yellow  and  red  ; and  when  it  is  in 
the  pofition  k I,  they  will  appear  blue  and  violet.  As  the 
prifm  is  turned  round  its  axis,  the  other  fides  will  have  a fimi- 
lar  appearance.  If  Inllead  of  a prifm,  a four  or  five  fided 
figure  be  here  ufed,  the  appearances  will  be  ftill  further  diverfi- 
fied. 

This  phenomenon  arifes  from  the  different  refrangibility  of 
the  rays  of  light.  For  when  the  fide  EF  is  in  the  pofition  g b, 
it  is  more  ftrongly  illuminated  by  the  leaft  refrangible  rays  ; 
and  wherever  they  are  predominant,  the  objeft  will  appear  red 
or  yellow.  But  when  it  is  on  the  pofition  k 1,  the  more  refran- 
gible rays  being  then  predominant,  it  will  appear  tinged  with 
blue  and  violet. 

VI,  The  Solar  Magic  Lanterii. 

Procure  a box,  of  about  a foot  high,  and  eighteen  inches 
wide,  or  fuch  other  fimilar  dimenfions  as  you  (hall  think  fit, 
and  about  three  inches  deep.  Two  of  the  opj>ofite  fides  of  this 
box  muff'  be  quite  open  ; and  in  each  of  the  other  fides  let 
there  be  a groove,  wide  enough  to  pal's  a llifl'  paper  or  palle- 
board.  This  box  mull  be  faftened  againft  a window  on  which 
the  fun’s  rays  fall  diredl.  The  reft  of  the  window  ftiould  be 
clofed  up,  that  no  light  may  enter.  Provide  feveral  (heets  of 
(lift'  paper,  which  muft  be  blacked  on  one  fide.  On  thefe  pa- 
pers cut  out  fuch  figures  as  you  (hall  think  proper;  and  pla~ 
cing  them  alternately  in  the  grooves  of  the  box,  with  their 
blacked  fides  towards  you,  look  at  them  through  a large  and 
clear  glafs  prifm ; and  if  the  light  be  (trong,  they  will  ap- 
pear to  be  painted  with  the  moll  lively  colours  in  nature.  If 
you  cut  on  one  of  thefe  papers  the  form  of  the  rainbow,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  you  will  have  a lively  reprefen- 
tation  of  that  in  the  atmofphere. 

This  experimeiit  may  be  further  diverfified,  by  palling  veiy 
thin  papers,  lightly  painted  with  different  colours,  over  fome 
of  the  parts  that  are  cut  out:  which  will  appear  to  change 
their  colours  when  viewed  through  the  prifm,  and  to  ftand  out 
from  the  paper,  at  difterent  diftances,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  ,of  refrangibility  of  the  colours  with  which,  they  are 
painted.  For  greater  convenience,  the  prifm  may  be  placed  in 
a ftand  on  a table,  at  the  height  of  your  eye,  and  made  to 
turn  round  on  ah  axis,  that  when  you  have  got  an  agreeable 
profpeft,  you  may  fix  it  in  that  pofition. 

VII.  The  Prifmatic  Camera  Ohfeura.. 

Make  two  holes  F f fig.  3.  in  the  (liutler  of  a dark  cham- 
ber, near  to  each  other ; and  againft  each  hole  place  a prifm 
ABC,  and,  ale,  in  a perpendicular  diredion,  that  their  I'pec- 
trums  NM  may  be  call  on-  the  paper  in  a horizontal  line,  and 
coincide  with  each  other ; the  red  and  violet  of  the  one  being 
in.  the  fame  part  with  thofe  of  the  other.  The  paper  Ihouldbc 
placed  at  fuch  a diltance  from  the  pril'ms  that  the  fjiedrum 
may  be  fullicienlly  dilated.  Provide  feveral  papers  nearly  of 
the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  fpedrum  : crofs  thefe  papers, 
and,  draw  lines  parallel  to  thedivifions  of  the  colours.  In 
thefe  divifions  cut  out  fuch  figures  as  you  (liall  find  will  have 
an  agreeable  efl’ed,  as  (lowers,,  trees,  animals,  &:c.  'When  you 
have  placed  one  of  thefe  papers  in  its  proper  pofition,  hang  a 
black  cloth  or  paper  behind  it,  that  none  of  the  rays  that  pal's 
through  may  be  rededlcd  and  confufe  the  phenomenon.  The 
figures  cut  on.  the  paper  will  then  appear  ftrongly*  illuminated 
with  all  the  original  colours  of  nature.  If  while  one  of  the  pril'ms 
remains  at  reft,  the  other  be  revolved  on  its  axis,  the  continual 


* In  the  fil'd  pofition  of  the  glafles,  the  quantity  of  blue  and  yellow  being  equal,  the  fame  fort  of  green  was  conflantly 
vifible ; but  by  thus  inverting  the  glaffes,  the  quantity  of  the  colours  being  conflantly  unequal,  a very  pleating  variety  of  tints  is 
produced,  1 
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alteration  of  the  colours  will  afford  a pleafing  variety  ; which 
may  be  further  Increafed  by  turning  the  prifm  round  in  differ- 
ent direftions.  When  the  prifms  are  fo  placed  that  the  two 
Ipeftrums  become  coincident  in  an  inverted  order  of  their  co- 
lours, the  red  end  of  one  falling  on  the  violet  end  of  the  other ; 
jf  they  be  then  viewed  through  a third  prifm  DH,  held  parallel 
to  their  length,  they  will  no  longer  appear  coincident,  but  in 
the  form  of  two  diltinft  fpeftrums,  and  nm  (fig.  6.),  croff- 
ing  one  another  in  the  middle,  like  the  letter  X : the  red  of 
one  fpeftrum  and  the  violet  of  the  other,  which  were  coincident 
at  NM,  being  parted  from  each  other  by  a greater  refraftlon 
of  the  vjolet  to  p and  vi,  than  that  of  the  red  to  n and  t.  This 
ex{)eriment  may  be  furthe'r  diverfified  by  adding  two  other 
prifms,  that  fliall  form  a fpeftrum  in  the  fame  line,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  other;  by  which  not  only  the  variety  of  figures, 
but  the  vicillitude  of  colours,  will  be  confidcrably  augmented. 

VIII.  The  diatonic  Scale  of  Colours, 

The  illuftrious  Newton,  in  the  courfeof  his  inveffigations  of 
the  properties  of  light,  difeovered  that  the  length  of  the  fpaces 
which  the  feven  primary  colours  poffefs  in  the  fpeftrum,  exactly 
correfponds  to  thofe  of  chords  that  found  the  feven  notes  in 
the  diatonic  fcale  of  mufic.  This  is  Ihewn  by  the  following  ex- 
periment : On  a paper  in  a dark  chamber,  let  a ray  of  light  be 
largely  refraiSIcd  into  the  fpeftrum  AFTMGP  fig.  7 . and  mark 
the  precife  boundaries  of  the  feveral  colours,  as  a,  b,  c,  &c. 
Draw  lines  from  thofe  points  perpendicular  to  the  oppofite  fide, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  fpaces  M r/"  F,  by  which  the  red  is 
bounded ; r g ef,  by  which  the  drange  is  bounded  ; qp  e d,  by 
which  the  yellow  is  bounded,  &c.  will  be  In  exaft  proportion 
to  the  divifions  of  a mufical  chord  for  the  notes  of  an  odlave  ; 
that  is,  as  the  inteiTals  of  thefe  numbers  i,  |-,  |, 

IX.  Colorific  Mufic. 

Father  Castf.l,  a Frenchman,  in  a curious  book  he  has 
publiflied  on  chromatics,  fuppofes  the  note  ut  to  anfwer  to  blue 
in  the  prifmatic  colours ; the  note  re  to  yellow,  and  mi  to  red. 
The  dther  tones  he  refers  to  the  intermediate  ^ colours  ; from 
whence  he  conftrufts  the  following  gamut  of  colorific  mufic  ; 

Ut,  Blue — Ut  Iliarp,  Sea-green — Re,  Bright-green — Re- 
fhaq),  Olvve  green, — Mi,  Yellow — Fa,  Aurora — Fa  fharp. 
Orange — Sol,  Red — Sol  Iharp,  Crinifon — La,  Violet — La  Iharj>, 
Blue  Violet — Si,  Shy  blue.  • 

This  gamut,  according  to  his  plan,  is  to  be  continued  in 
the  fame  manner  for  the  following  otiave ; except  that  the  co- 
lours are  to  be  more  vivid.  He  fuppofes  that  thefe  colours,  by 
Ilriking  the  eye  in  the  fame  I'uccellion  as  the  founds  (to  which 
he  makes  them  analogous)  do  the  car,  and  in  the  fame  order  of 
time,  they  will  produce  correfpondent  fenfations  of  pleafure  in 
the  mind.  It  is  on  thefe  general  principles,  which  F.  Caftel  has 
elucidated  in  his  trealife,  that  he  has  endeavoured,  though 
with  little  fuccefs,  to  efiablifii  his  ocular  harpfichord. 

The  conftruftion  of  this  inftrument,  as  here  explained,  will 
fliow  that  the  efl'cdls  j)roduced  by  colours  by  no  means  unfwcr 
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thofe  of  founds,  and  ‘that  the  principal  relation  there  is  be- 
tween them  confifts  in  the  duration  of  the  time  that  they  refpec- 
tively  affedt  the  fenfes. 

Between  two  circles  of  pafteboard,  of  ten  inches  diameter, 
AB  and  CD  fig.  8,  inclofe  a hollow  pafteboard  cylinder  E,  18 
inches  long.  Divide  this  cylinder  into  fpaces  half  an  inch 
wide,  by  a fpiral  line  that  runs  found  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  divide  its  furface  into  fix  equal  parts  by  parallel 
lines,  drawn  between  its  two  extremities ; as  is  expreflTed  in  the 
figure.  Let  the  circle  AB,  at  top,  be  open  ; and  let  that  at 
bottom,  CD,  be  clofed,  and  fupported  by  an  axis  or  ferew,  of 
half  an  Inch  diameter,  which  muft  turn  freely  in  a nut  placed 
at  the  box  we  fliall  prefen tly  deferibe.  To  the  axis  juft  men- 
tioned adjuft  a wooden  wheel  G,  of  two  inches  and  a half  in 
diameter,  and  that  has  12  or  15  teeth,  which  take  the  endlefs 
ferew  H.  Let  this  cylinder  be  inclofed  in  a box  ILMN  (fig. 
9.)  whofe  bafe  is  fquare,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a nut,  in 
which  the  axis  F turns.  Obferve  that  the  endlefs  ferew  H 
fliould  come  out  of  the  box,  that  it  njay  receive  the  handle  O, 
by  which  the  cylinder  is  to  be  turned. 

This  box  being  clofed'  all  round,  place  over  It  a tin  covering 
A,  which  will  be  perforated  in  different  parts  ; from  this  cover 
there  muft  hang  three  or  four  lights,  fo  placed  that  they  may 
ftrongly  illuminate  the  infide  of  the  cylinder.  In  one  fide  of 
this  box  (which  fhould  be  covered  with  pafteboard)  cut  eight 
apertures  a,  b,c,  d,  e,f,  g,  h,  fig.  9,  of  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
of  an  inch  high  ; they  muft  be  direftly  over  each  other,  and 
the  diftance  between  them  muft  be  exadlly  two  inches.  It  is 
by  thefe  openings,  which  here  correfpond  to  the  mufical  notes, 
that  the  various  colours  analogous  to  them  are  to  appear;  and 
which  being  placed  on  the  pafteboard  cylinder,  as  we  have 
Ihown,  are  refiefted  by  means  of  the  lights  placed  within  It. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  when  the  handle  O is  turned,  the 
cylinder  in  confequence  rifing  half  an  inch,  if  It  be  turned  five 
times  round,  it  will  fucceflively  ftiow,  at  the  openings  made  in 
the  fide  of  the  box,  all  thofe  that  are  in  the  cylinder  itfelf,  and 
which  are  ranged  according  to  the  direftion  of  the  inclined 
lines  drawn  on  it.  It  is  therefore  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  notes  which  are  to  be  expreifed,  that  the  apertures  on  the 
cylinder  are  to  be  cut.  Obferve,  that  the  fpace  between  two  of 
the  parallel  lines  drawn  vertically  on  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to 
one  meafure  of  time  ; therefore,  for  every  turn  of  the  cylinder, 
there  are  fix  meafures,  and  thirty  meafures  for  the  air  that  is  to 
be  played  by  this  inftrument.  The  feveral  apertures  being- 
made  in  the  fide  of  the  cylinder,  in  conformity  to  the  notes  of 
the  tune  that  is  to  be  exprclled,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  dou- 
ble pieces  of  very  thin  paper,  painted  on  both  fides  with  the 
colours  that  arc  to  raprefent  tlie  mufical  notes. 

This  cx))eriment  might  be  executed  in  a' different  maner,  and 
with  much  greater  extent ; but  as  the  entertainment  would  not 
equal  the  trouble  and  expence,  we  have  thought  it  fufficient  to 
give  the  above  piece,  by  which  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  how  far  the  analogy  thus  whimfically  fuppofed  by  Father 
Caftel  really  exilts. 


CHRONIC,  or  chkonicai.,  among  phyficlans,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  dil'eafes  that  continue  a long  time  : In  coiitradif- 
tindtion  to  thofe  that  foon  terminate,  and  are  called  Thus 

they  fpeak  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  chronic  inffammation,  &c, 
CFIRONICI/E,  in  matters  of  literature,  a I'pecies  or  kind 
of  hiftory  difpofed  according  to  the  order  of  time,  and  agree- 
ing in  moft  refpedls  with  annals.  See  Annals, 

Books  of  Chronicles,  a canonical  writing  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament.  It  is  uncertain  which  were  written  firft.  The  Books  of 
^ings,  or  The  Chronicles,  fmcc  they  each  refer  to  the  other. 


However  It  be,  the  latter  is  often  more  full  and  comprchenfive 
than  the  former.  Whence  the  Greek  interpreters  call  thefe 
two  books  riapiiAtwo^tva,  Supplements,  Additions,  becaufc  they 
contain  fomc  circumllanccs  which  arc  omitteil  in  the  other 
hiltorical  books,  The  Jews;  make  but  one  book  of  the  Chroni- 
cles,. under  the  title  of  Dibrc-Haiamim,  i.  c.  Journals  or  An- 
uals,.  Ezra;  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  author  of  thelc 
books.  It  la  certain  they  were  written  after  the  end  of  the  Ba- 
bylonifli  captivity  and  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  ot  C-yrus,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  lull  chapter  of  the  feewnd  book. 
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The  Chrcnides,  or  Para]el/>ormriJ,  are  an  abridgement  of  all 
the  facred  hiilory,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Jcwilb  nation  to 
their  lirfl.  return  from  the  captivity,  taken  out  of  thofe  books 
of  the  Bible  which  we  ftill  have,  and  out  of  other  annals  which 
the  author  had  then  by  him.  The  dofign  of  the  writer  was  to 
give  the  Jews  a feries  of  their  hitlory.  The  firft  book  relates 
to  the  rife  and  propagation  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  from  Adam, 
and  gives  a pumflual  and  exa6t  account  of  the  reign  of  David. 


C H R O N 

A S a fcience,  treats  of  time,  the  method  of  meafuring  its 
./V.  parts,  and  adapting  thefe,  when  diltinguiflied  by  ]:‘roper 
marks  and  charafters,  to  paft  tran factions,  for  the  illuftration 
of  hiftor)^  It  therefore  confills  of  two  parts  : the  firft  treats 
of  the  proper  mealurement  of  time,  and  the  adjuftment  of  its 
feveral  divifions  ; the  fecond,  of  fixing  the  dales  of  the  various 
events  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  ranging  them  according  to  the 
feveral  divifions  of  time,  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened. 

Chronolog)',  comparatively  fpeaking,  is  but  of  modern  date. 
The  ancient  poets  appear  to  have  been,  entirely  unacquainted 
with  it ; and  Homer,  the  mod  celebi'ated  of  them  all,  men- 
tions nothing  like  a formal  kalendar  in  any  part  of  his  writings. 
In  the  moft  early  periods,  the  only  meafurenient  of  time  was  by 
the  feafons,  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  moon  : ' and  many 
ages  mull  have  elapfed  before  the  mode  of  computation  by 
dating  events  came  into  general  ule.  Several  centuries  inter- 
vened between  the  era  of  the  Olympic  games  and  the  firft  hifto- 
rians  and  feveral  more  between  thefe  and  the  firft  authors  of 
chronology.  When  time  firft  began  to  be  reckoned,  we  find  its 
meafures  very  indeterminate  ; and_^this  circumftance  renders  the 
hiftorians  of  the  early  periods  remarkably  uncertain.  Even 
after  the  invention  of  dates  and  eras,  we  find  the  ancient  hifto- 
rians very  inattentive  to  them,  and  inaccurate  in  their  compu-  ‘ 
tations.  Frequently  their  eras  and  years  were  reckoned  dif- 
ferently without  their  being  fenfible  of  It,  or  at  leaft  without 
giving  the  reader  any  information  concerning  it ; a circum- 
ftance which  has  rendered  the  fragments  of  their  works  now  re- 
maining, of  very  little  ufe  to  polterity.  The  Chaldean  and 
Egyptian  writers  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  fabulous  ; 
and  Strabo  acquaints  us,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  other 
early  hiftorians  of  Greece,  were  ill  informed  and  credulous. 
Hence  the  difagreement  among  the  ancient  hiftorians,  and  the 
extreme  confufion  and  contradidlion  we  meet  with  on  compar- 
ing their  works. 

From  thefe  obfervalions  it  is  obvious  how  necelTary  a proper 
fyftem  of  chronology  muft  be  for  the  right  underllanding  of  hif- 
tory, and  likewife  how  very  difficult  it  muft  be  to  cftablifti  fuch 
a fyftem.  In  this,  however,  feveral  learned  men  have  (excelled, 
andjheir  fyftems  have  been  founded,  i.  On  aftvonomical  obfer- 
vatiops,  particularly  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
combined  with  the  calculations  of  the  eras  and  years  of  different 
nations.  2.  The  teftimonies  of  credible  authors.  3.  Thofe 
epochs  in  hiftory  which  are  fo  well  attefted  and  determined, 
that  they  have  never  been  controverted.  4.  Ancient  medals, 
coins,  monuments,  and  inferiptions.  None  of  thefe,  however, 
can  be  fufficiently  intelligible  without  an  explanation  of  the  firft 
part,  which,  we  have  already  obfer\'cd,  confiders  the  divifion 
of  time,  and  of  which  therefore  we  ffiall  treat  in  the  firft  jdace. 

The  moft  obvious  divifion  of  time  is  derived  from  the  appa- 
rent revolutions  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  particularly  of  the  fun, 
which,  by  the  viciffitudes  of  day  and  night,  becomes  evident  to 
the  moft  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations.  Striftly  fpeaking, 
the  word  day  fignifies  only  that  portion  of  time  during  which 


The  fecond  book  fets  down  the  progrefs  and  end  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  to  the  ver}' year  of  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
loniffi  captivity. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a fpecies  of  falfe  wit,' confi fling  in  this,  , 
that  a certain  date  or  epocha  is  expreft'ed  by  numeral  letters  ol 
one  or  more  verfes  5 fuch  is  that  which  makes  the  motto  of  a 1 
medal  ftruck  by  Guftavus  Adolphus  in  lOjz  : ChrlftUs  DVX; . 
ergo  trIVMphVs. 
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the  fun  diffufes  light  on  any  part  of  the  earth  ; but  in  the  moft  ' 
comprehenfible  fenfe,  it  includes  the  night  alfo,  and  is  called; 
by  chronologers  a civil  day:  by  allronomers  a ?iatural,  andi 
fometimes  an  artificial  day. 

By  a civil  day  is  meant  the  inten^al  betwixt  the  fun’s  depar-- 
ture  from  any  given  point  in  the  heavens  and  next  return  to  the 
fame,  with  as  much  more  as  anfwcrs  to  its  diurnal  motion; 
eallward,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  59  minutes  and  8 feconds  of : 
a degree,  or  3 minutes  and  57  fcconds  of  time.  It  is  alfo  called  i 
a folar  day,  and  is  longer  than  a fidereal  one,  Infomuchi 
that  if  the  former  be  divided  into  24  equal  parts  or  hours,  the* 
latter  will  colifift  only  of  23  hours  56  minutes.  The  apparent . 
inequality  of  the  fun’s  motion,  likewife,  arifing  from  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  produces  another  inequality  in  the  length 
of  the  days  : and  hence  the  difference  betwixt  real  and  apparent 
time,  fo  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fim  cannot  always  be 
a true  meafurc  of  duration.  Thofe  inequalities,  however,  are  ■ 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a general  ftandard,  which  furniffies  . 1 
an  exaft  meafure  throughout  the  year ; whence  arifes  the  dif- 
ference between  mean  and  apparent  time,  as  is  explained  under  ' 
the  article  Astronomy. 

There  have  been  very  confiderable  differences  among  nations 
with  regard  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  their  days.  The 
beginning  of  the  day  was  counted  from  fun-rife  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, Syrians,  Perfians,  and  Indians.  The  civil  day  of  the 
Jews  was  begun  from  fun-rife,  and  their  facred  one  from  fun- 
fet ; the  latter  mode  of  computation  being  followed  by  the 
Athenians,  Arabs,  ancient  Gauls,  and  other  European  na-' 
tions.  According  to  fume,  the  Egyptians  began  their  day  at 
fun-fet,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  they  computed  from 
noon  or  from  fun-rife  : and  Pliny  informs  us  that  they  computed 
their  civil  day  from  one  midnight  to  another.  ■ It  is  probable, 
however,  that  they  had  different  modes  of  computation  in  differ- 
ent provinces  or  cities.  The  Aufonians,  the  moft  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  computed  the  day  from  midnight  j and  the 
aftronomers  of  Cathay  and  Oighur  in  the  Eaft  Indies  reckoned 
in  the  fame  manner.  This  mode  of  computation  was  adopted 
by  Hipparchus,  Copernicus,  and  other  aftronomers,  and  is  now 
in  common  ufe  among  ourfelves.  The  ajlronomical  day,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  called,  on  account  of  its  being  ufed  In  aftronomi- 
cal  calculations,  commences  at  noon,  and  ends  at  tlie  fame  time 
the  following  day.  The  Mahometatis  reckon  from  one  twilight 
to  anothcrj  and  in  Italy  they  praiflife  a llrangc  method  of 
comj)utation,  the  civil  day  commencing  at  I'ome  indeterminate 
point  after  funfet ; whence  it  happens,  that  the  time  of  noon 
varies  with  the  feafon  of  the  year.  At  the  fummer  folftice,  the 
clock  ftrikes  16  at  noon,  and  19  at  the  time  of  the  winter  fol- 
ftice. Thus  alfo  the  length  of  each  day  differs  by  feveral  mi- 
nutes from  that  immediately  preceding  or  following  it. 

The  fubdivilions  of  the  day  have  not  been  lefs  various  than 
the  computations  of  the  day  itfelf.  The  moll  obvious  divifion, 
and  which  could  at  no  time,  nor  in  any  age,  be  miftaken,  was 
that  of  morning  and  evening.  In  procefs  of  time  the  two  in- 
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tcrmediate  points  of  noon  and  midnight  were  determined  ; and 
this  divition  into  quarters  was  in  ufe  long  before  the  invention 
of  hours.  From  this  lubdivifion  probably  arofe  the  method 
uled  by  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  dividing  the  day  and  night 
into  four  vigils  or  watches.  The  firft  began  at  lun-rifing,  or 
fix  in  the  morning ; the  fecond  at  nine  ■,  the  third  at  twelve  j 
and  the  fourth  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  like  manner  all'o 
the  night  was  divideti  into  four  parts.  At  what  time  the  more 
minute  fubdivifion  of  the  day  into  hours  firft  commenced  is  un- 
certain. It  does  not  appear  from  the  writings  of  Mofes  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  it,  as  he  mentions  only  the  morning,  mid- 
4ay,  evening,  and  fun-fet. 

The  eaftern  nations  divide  the  day  and  night  in  a very  fingu- 
lar  manner  j the  origin  of  which  is  not  cafily  difeovered.  The 
Chinefe  have  five  watches  in  the  night,  which  are  announced 
by  a certain  number  of  ftrokes  on  a bell  or  drum.  They  begin 
by  giving  one  ftroke,  which  is  anfwered  by  another ; and  this 
is  repeated  at  the  dillance  of  a minute  or  two,  until  the  fecond 
watch  begin,  which  is  announced  by  two  ftrokes ; and  fo  on 
throughout  tiie  reft  of  the  watches.  }>y  the  ancient  Tartars, 
Indians,  and  Perfians,  the  day  was  divided  into  eight  parts, 
each  of  which  contained  feven  hours  and  a half.  The  Indians 
on  thecoaft  of  INlalabar  divide  the  day  into  fix  parts,  called 
nujika  ; each  -of  thefe  fix  parts  is  fubdivided  into  6o  others, 
called  venai^a.$  •,  the  venaiga  into  6 birpes  j the  birpe  into  lo 
kinikuns]  the  kenikan  into  four  mattircs  ■,  the  inattire  into 
eight  kaunimas  or  caignodes ; which  dlvifions,  according  to  our 
mode  of  computation.  Hand  as  follow  ; 

Najika,  Venaiga,  Birpe,  Kenikan,  Mattire,  Caignode, 

24  min.  24  fee.  4 fee.  \ fee.  fee. . fee. 

The  day  of  the  Chinefe  is  begun  at  midnight,  and  ends  with 
the  midnight  following.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  hours,  each 
diltinguifhed  by  a particular  name  and  figure.  They  allb  di- 
vide the  natural  day  into  100  parts,  and  each  of  thefe  into  100 
minutes;  fo  that  the  whole  contains  10,000  minutes.  In  the 
■northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  only  two  feafons  are  reckoned 
in  the.  year,  the  divifions  of  the  day  and  night  are  confiderably 
largerthan  with  us;  24hours  being  rnoftlydividedinto  eightparts. 

The  modern  divifions  of  the  hour  in  ufe  among  us  are  into 
minutes,  fecond.s,  fourths,  &c.  each  being  a fixtieth  part  of  the 
former  fubdivifion.  By  the  Chaldaeans,  Jews,  and  Arabians, 
tbc  hour  is  divided  into  1080  fcruples ; fo  that  one  hour  con- 
tains 60  minutes,  and  one  minute  18  fcruples.  The  ancient 
Perfians  and  Arabs  were  likewlfe  acquainted  with  this  divifion; 
but  the  Jews  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  pretend  to  have  received 
it  in  a fnpernatural  manner. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  being  afeertained,  It  foon  became  an 
object  to  indicate  in  a public  manner  the  expiration  of  any  par- 
ticular hour  or  divifion;  as  without  Ibme  general  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  it  would  be  in  a great  meafure  impuflible  to  carry  on 
Bufinels.  The  methods  of  announcing  this  have  been  likewife 
very  different.  Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  cuftomary  for  the 
prielfs  to  proclaim  the  hours  like  watchmen  among  us.  The 
fame  method  was  followed  at  Rome ; nor  was  there  any  other 
method  ot  knowing  the  hours  until  the  year  293  B.  C.  when 
Papirins  Curlor  firft  fcl  up  a fun-dial  in  the  capitol.  A fimilar 
method  i.s  praftiled  among  the  Turks,  whofe  priefts  proclaim 
from  the  top  ot  their  molqucs,  the  cock-cr<nviiig,  day-break, 
mid-day,  three  o’clock  In  the  afternoon,  nnd  twilight,  being 
their  ajipointed  times  of  woilliip. 

As  this  methfxl  of  proclaiming  the  hour  could  not  but  be  very 
incoiivcnient,  as  well  as  imperfect,  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
luuinciit  which  every  one  could  have  in  his  poirelfion,  and 
which  migtit  anlwer  the  fame  jmrpofe,  inufl  have  been  confi- 
de red  a.s  a valuable  acquilition.  One  of  the  firft  of  thefe  was 
tfie  cL'pfydra  or  water-clock.  See  ClkI’Sydr.v.  Various  kinds 
ct  thele  were  Inulc  aiiiung  the  Egyptians  at  a very  early  period. 
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The  clepfydra,  however,  was  fuccccdcd  by  the  gnomon  or  fun- 
dial,  which  at  firft  was  no  more  than  a ftUe  erefted  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  horiron;  and  it  was  a long  time  before  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  came  to  be  thoroughly  underftood.  The  invention 
is  with  great  probability  attributed  to  the  Babylonians. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  the  invention  of  dials  that  mankind 
began  to  form  anv  liea  of  clocks  ; nor  is  it  well  known  at  what 
period  they  were  firft  invented.  A clock  was  fent  by  pope  Paul 
I.  to  Pepin  king  of  France,  which  at  that  time  was  fuppofed  to 
be  the  only  one- in  the  world,  A very  curious  one  was  alfo  fent 
to  Charles  the  Great  from  the  khalif  Haroun  Alrafchid,  which 
the  hiftorians  of  the  time  fpeak  of  with  furprife  and  admiration : 
but  the  greateft  improvement  was  that  of  Mr.  Huygens,  who 
added  the  pendulum  to  it.  Still,  however,  the  inftruments  for 
dividing  time  are  inaccurate  for  nice  purpofe.s ; becaufe  of 
the  expanfion  of  the  materials  by  heat,  and  their  contraction 
by  cold,  which  caufe  a very  perceptible  alteration  in  the  going 
of  an  inftrument  in  the  fame  place  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
and  much  more  if  carried  from  one  climate  to  anoth«r. 

\’arious  methods  have  been  contrived  to  corretl  this ; which 
indeed  can  be  done  very  effectually  at  land  by  a certain  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  pendulum;  but  at  fea,  where  a pendulum  cannot  bo 
ufed,  the  Inaccuracy  is  of  much  greater  confequence:  nor  was 
it  thought  poflible  to  correCl  the  errors  arifiiig  from  thefe  caufes 
in  any  tolerable  degree,  until  the  late  invajtipn  of  Mr.  Harri- 
fon’s  time-piece,  which  may  be  confidered  as  making  perhaps 
as  near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  pcdfible. 

AVe  now  jjroceed  to  the  larger  divifions  of  time;  which  more 
properly  belong  to  chronology,  and  which  muft  be  kept  on  re- 
cord, as  no  inftrument  can  be  made  to  point  them  out.  Of 
thefe  the  divifion  into  weeks  of  feven  days  is  one  of  the  molt 
ancient,  and  probably  took  place  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Some  indeed  are  of  opinion,  that  the  week  was  invented  fomc 
time  after  for  the  more  convenient  notation  of  time;  but  what- 
ever may  be  in  this,  we  are  certain  that  it  is  of  the  higheft  an- 
tiquity, and  even  the  moft  rude  and  barbarous  nations  have 
made  ufe  of  It.  It  is  Angular  indeed  that  the  Greeks,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  learning,  ftiould  have  been  ignorant  of  this  divd- 
fion ; and  M.  Goguet  informs  us,  that  they  were  almoft  the 
only  nation  who  were  fo.  By  them  the  month  of  30  days  was 
divided  into  three  times  10,  and  the  days  of  it  named  accord- 
ingly, Thus  the  15th  day  of  the  month  was  called  t\vifcco7id 
Jiftb,  or  fifth  of  the  fecond  tenth ; and  the  24th  was  called  the 
third  fourth,  or  the  fourth  day  of  the  third  tenth.  This  method 
was  in  ufe  in  the  days  of  Hefiod,  and  it  was  not  until  feveral 
ages  had  elapfed,  that  the  ule  of  weeks  was  received  into  Greece 
from  the  Egyptians,  The  Inhabitants  of  Cathay,  in  the  north- 
ern poft  of  China,  were  likewife  unacquainted  with  the  week 
of  feven  days,  but  divided  the  year  into  fix  parts  of  60  days  each. 
They  had  alfo  a cycle  of  15  days,  which  they  ufed  as  a week. 
The  week  was  likewife  unknown  to  the  ancient  Perfians  and  to 
the  Mexicans;  the  former  having  a different  name  for  every  day 
of  thfe  month,  and  the  latter  making  ufe  of  a cycle  of  13  days. 
By  almoft  all  other  nations  the  week  of  feven  days  w'as  made 
choice  of. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  day  in  the  week  has  always  been 
held  facred  by  every  nation.  Tines  Satimlay  was  confccrated  to 
pious  purpoles  among  the  Jews,  Fiiilay  by  the  Turks,  Tuclday 
by  the  Africans  of  Guinea,  and  Sunday  by  the  Chriftians. 
Hence  alfo  the  origin  of  Feriaox  holidays,  frequently  made  ufe 
of  in  fyfleins  of  chronologj' ; and  which  rofe.  from  the  following 
c ircumftance.  In  the  church  of  Rome  the  old  eccleliaftical  year 
began  with  Eafter-wcek  ; all  the  days  of  which  were  called  Frruc 
or  Feriiiii,  that  is,  holy,  or  facred  days;  and  in  ])roiX'fs  of  time 
the  da\  s of  the  other  weeks  came  to  be  diftinguiffied  by  the  fame 
ajipellation,  for  the  two  following  roafons:  i.  Becanfc  every  day 
ttiight  to  be  holy  in  the  (iliinatioo  of  a chrilVwn.  2.  BccaufeaU 
6 R 
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Jays  are  ho!y  fo  ecdefiaOics,  wliofe  time  ought  to  be  entirely 
Jevoted  to  religious  worfhip. — The  term  ‘unrek  is  fometimes 
ufed  to  fignify  fevcn  years,  not  only  in  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings, but  likewife  by  profane  authors  j thus  Varro,  in  his  book 
hifcnhed  Hel>^lo7nadeS,  informs  us,  that  he  had  then  entered  the 
1 2th  week  of  his  years. 

The  divifion  of  time  into  monfbs  appears  to  have  been.  If  not 
coeval  with  the  creation,  at  leall  in  ufe  before  the  flood.  As  this 
c^iviflon  is  naturally  pointed  out  by  the  revolution  of  the  moon, 
the  months  of  all  nations  were  originally  lunar  j until  after  fome 
confiderahle  advances  had  been  made  in  feiehee,  the  revolutions 
of  that  luminary  were  compared  with  the  fun,  and  thus  the 
limits  of  the  month  fixed  with  greater  accuracy.  The  divifion 
of  the  year  into  12  months,  as  being  founded  on  the  number  of 
full  revolutions  of  the  moon  in  that  time,  has  alfo  been  vfery 
general;  though  Sir  John  Chardin  informs  us,  that  the  Per- 
fians  divided  the  year  into  24  months;  and  the  Mexicans  into 
j8  months  of  20  days  each.  The  months  generally  contained 
days,  or  29  and  30  days  alternately;  though  this  rule  was 
far  from  being  without  exception.  I’he  months  of  the  Latins 
confifted  of  t6,  18,  22,  or  36  days;  and  Romulus  gave  his  j)eo- 
ple  a year  of  10  months  and  304  days.  I he  Kamtfchatkadales 
divide  the  year  into  10  months;  reckoning  the  time  proper  for 
labour  to  be  nine  months,  and  the  winter  feafon,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  inaiStive,  only  as  one  month. 

It  has  been  a very  ancient  cullum  to  give  names  to  the  dif- 
ferent months  of  the  year,  though  this  appears  to  have  been 
more  modern  than  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt, 
as  they  would  ptherwife  undoubtedly  have  carried  it  with  them; 
but  for  a confiderable  time  after  their  fcttlcment  in  Canaan, 
they  diftinguilhed  the  months  only  by  the  names  firlt,  fecond, 
&c.  After  their  return  from  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  they 
adopted  the  names  given  to  the  months  by  the  Chaldeans. 
Other  nations  adopted  various  names,  and  arranged  the  months 
^emfelves  according  to  their  fancy.  From  this  laft  circum- 
rance  ari'fes  the  variety  in  the  dates  of  the  months ; for  as  the 
year  has  been  reckoned  from  different  figns  in  the  ecliptic,  neither 
the  number  nor  the  quantity  of  months  has  been  the  fame,  and 
their  fituation  has  likewife  been  altered  by  the  intercalations 
neceffary  to  be  made.  Thefe  intercalations  were  requifite  on 
account  of  the  excefs  of  the  folar  above  the  lunar  year;  and  the 
months  compofed  of  intercalary  days  are  likewife  called  embo- 
lijrnal.  Thefe  embolifmal  months  are  cither  naUiral  or  civ'iL 
by  the  former,  the  folar  and  lunar  years  are  adjufted  to  one 
another;  and  the  latter  arlfes  from  the  deft-ft  of  the  civil  year 
itfelf.  ITie  Adar  of  the  Jews,  which  always  confifts  of  30  days. 
Is  an  example  of  a natural  embolifmal  month. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  kalends,  nones,  and 
ides.  The  firft  was  derived  from  an  old  word  cah,  “ to  call”  ; 
hecaufc,  at  every  new  moon,  one  of  the  leaver  clafs  of  priefts 
affembled  the  people,  and  called  over,  or  announced,  as  many 
days  as  intervened  betwixt  that  and  the  nones,  in  order  to  no- 
tify the  difference  oftlmcs  and  the  return  of  fellivals.  The  2d, 
3d,  4th,  jth,  6th,  and  /th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
were  the  nones  of  thefe  months  ; but  in  the  other  months  were 
the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  only.  Thus  the  5th  of  January 
was  its  nones;  the  4th  was  fudic  ndnanm-,  the  3d  tertio  nena~ 
Tum,  &c.  ILe  ides  contained  eight  days  in  every  month,  and 
were  nine  days  diftant  from  the  nones.  Thus  the  15th  day  of 
the  four  months  already  mentioned  was  the  ides  of  them  ; but 
in  the  others  the  13th  was  accounted  as  fuch ; the  J2th  was 
pridie  iduum,  and  the  iertio  idnuin.  The  idxs  were  fuc- 
cteded  by  the  kalends ; the  14th  of  January,  for  inflance,  being 
the  19th  kalend  of  Fcbruaiy;  the  15th  was  the  18th  kalend; 
and  fo  on  till  the  3 ift  of  January,  which  was  pridie  kalcndarum-, 
and  February  ifl,  was  the  kalends.  With  the  European  nations 
the  month  is  either  afirquomical  or  civil.  The  former  is  mea- 
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lured  by  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  civil  confifls  of 

1 certain  number  of  days  fpecified  by  the  laws,  or  by  the  civil 
inllitulions  of  any  nation  or  fbcicty.  The  aflronomical  months, 
being  for  the  mofl  part  regulated  by  the  motions  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  are  thus  divided  into  folar  and  lunar,  of  which  the  for- 
mer is  alfo  fometimes  called  civil.  The  aftonomical  folar  month 
is  the  time  which  the  iun  takes  up  in  pafling  through  a fign  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  lunar  month  is  periodical,  fynodical,  fidereal,. 
and  civil.  The  fynodical  lunar  month  is  in  the  time  that  palfes 
between  any  conjunftion  following.  It  includes  the  motion  of 
the  fun  eaftward  during  that  time;  fo  that  a mean  lunation  con- 
fills  of  29d.  I2h.  44/  2"  8921,  The  fidereal  lunar  month  is  the 
time  of  the  mean  revolution  of  the  moon  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  liars.  As  thii  equinoftial  points  go  backwards  about  4' 
in  the  fpace  of  a lunar  month,  the  moon  mull,  in  confequencci 
of  this  retroceflion,  arrive  at  the  equmbx  Iboner  than  at  any 
fixed  liar,  and  confequently  the  mean  fidereal  revolution  mufl 
be  longer  than  the  mean  periodical' one.  The  latter  con  fills  of 
2yd.  yh.  43'  4'/  6840.  The  civil  lunar  month  Ls  computed, 
from  the  moon,  to  anl'wer  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life  ; and  as 
it  w'ould  have  been  inconvenient,  in  the  computation  of  lunar 
months,  to  have  reckoned  odd  parts  of  days,  they  hare^een 
compofed  of  30  days,  or  of  29  and  30  alternately,  as  the  n*reft 
round  numbers.  When  the  month  is  reckoned  from  the  firft 
aj)pearance  of  the  moon  after  her  conjunftion,  it  is  called  the- 
montb  of  illummation.  The  Arabs,  Turks,  and  other  nations, 
who  ufe  the  era  of  the  Hegira,  follow  this  method  of  computa- 
tion. As  the  twelve  lunar  months,  however,  are  ii  days  lefs 
than  a folar  year,  Julius  Caefar  ordained  that  the  month  Ihtmld 
be  reckoned  from  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  not  of  the  moon ; 
and  that  they  Ihould  confift  of  30  and  31  days  alternalelv, 
February  only  excepted,  which  was  to  confift  of  28  commonly, 
and  of  29  in  leap-years. 

But  the  highefl  natural  divifion  of  tim.e  is  Into  years.  At 
firft,  it  is  probable  that  the  courfe  of  the  fun  through  the 
ecliptic  would  not  be  obferved,  but  that  all  nations  would  mea- 
fure  their  time  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  We  are  certain, 
at  leall,  that  the  Egyptian  year  confifted  originally  of  a fmglc 
lunation;  though  at  length  it  included  two  or  three  months, 
and  was  determined  by  the  Hated  returns  of  the  feafons.  As  the 
eaftern  nations,  howev'er,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
and  Indians,  applied  themfelves  in  very  early  periods  to  aftro- 
nomy,  they  found,  by  comparing  the  motion  of  the  fun  and 
moon  together,  that  one  revolution  of  the  former  Included  nearly 
12  of  the  latter.  Hence  a year  of  12  lunations  w'as  formed,  in 
every  one  of  which  were  reckoned  30  days;  and  hence  alfo  the 
divifion  of  the  ecliptic  into  360  degrees.  The  lunifolar  year, 
confifting  of  360  days,  was  in  ufe  long  before  any  regular  inter- 
calations were  made  ; and  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  the  year  of. 
all  nations  was  lunifolar.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians firft  divided  the  year  Into  12  parts  by  the  aflillance  of  the 
liars,  and  that  every  part  confifted  of  30  days.  The  Thebans 
Corrected  this  year  by  adding  five  intercalary’ days  to  it.  'J’he 
old  Chaldean  year  was  alfo  reformed  by  the  Medes  and  Perfians; 
and  fome  of  the  Chinefe  miffionaries  have  informed  us,  that  the 
lunifolar  year  was  allb  corrciSlcd  in  China;  and  that  the  folar 
year  was  afeertained  in  that  country  to  very  coTjfiderable  exatl- 
nel's.  The  Latin  year,  before  Nuroa’s  correblion  of  it,  confifted 
of  360  days,  of  which  304  were  divided  into  ten  months;  to 
which  were  added  two  private  months  not  mentioned  in  the 
kalendar. 

The  imperfc(5lion  of  this  method  of  computing  time  is  now 
very  evident.  The  lunifolar  year  was  about  31  da^'S  ftiorter  than 
the  true  folar  year,  and  as  much  longer  than  the  lunar.  Hence 
the  months  could  not  long  correfpond  with  the  feafons and  even 
in  fo  lliort  a time  as  34  years,  the  winter  months  would  have 
changed  places  wdih  thole  of  the  luminer.  From  this  rapid  va- 
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i^atfoR,  Mr.  Playfair  takes  notice  that  a paffage  in  Herodottis, 
by  which  the  learned  have  been  exceedingly  puzzled,  may  re- 
ceive a fatisfaftory  folutiori,  viz.  that  “ in  the  time  of  the 
Jgj'ptian  kings,  the  fun  had  twice  arifen  in  the  place  where  it 
had  formerly  fet,  and  twice  fet  where  it  had  arifen.”  By  this 
he  fuppofes  it  is  meant,  “ that  the  beginning  of  the  year  had 
twice  gone  through  all  the  figns  of  the  ecliptic 3 and  that  the  fun 
had  rifen  and  fet  twice  in  every  day  and  month  in  the  year.” 
This,  which  fome  have  taken  for  a proof  of  moft  extravagant 
antiquity,  he  further  obferves,  might  have  happened  in  138 
years  only  5 as  in  that  period  there  would  be  a difference  of 
nearly  two  years  between  the  folar  and  lunar  year.  Such  evi- 
dent imperteftions  would  produce  a reformation  every  where  3 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  there  was  no  nation  which  did  not 
adopt  the  nfethod  of  adding  a few  intercalary  days  at  certain 
intervals.  We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  perfon  who  was 
the  firft  inventor  of  this  method. 

The  Egyptian  folar  year  being  almoft  fix  hours  fhorter  than 
the  true  'onej  this  inaccuracy,  in  procefs  of  time,  produced 
another  revolution  3 fome  circumftances  attending  which  ferve 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  difeovery  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and 
which,  from  the  above  defeription  of  the  golden  circle,  we  may 
liippofe  to  have  been  made  during  the  reign  of  Ofyrnandyas. 
The  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  annually  announced  by  the  he- 
liacal rifing  of  Sirius,  to  which  the  reformers  of  the  kalendar 
adjufted  the  beginning  of  the  year,  fuppofing  that  it  would  re- 
main immoveable.  In  a number  of  years,  however,  it  appeared 
that  their  fuppofitions  in  this  were  ill-founded.  By  reafon  of 
the  inequality  above  mentioned,  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius 
gradually  advanced  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one  day  in  four  years  3 
fo  that  in  1461  years  it  completed  a revolution,  by  riling 
on  every  fucceeding  day  of  the  year,  and  returning  to  the  point 
originally  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  period, 
equal  to  1460  Julian  years,  was  termed  the  gr/^at  Egyptian  year, 
or  canicular  cycle.  From  the  accounts  we  haA'e  of  the  time  that 
the  canicular  cycle  was  renewed,  the  time  of  Its  original  com- 
mencement may  be  gathered  with  tolerable  certainty.  This 
happened,  according  to  Cenforinus,  in  the  . 138th  year  of  the 
Chriltian  era.  Reckoning  backward  therefore  from  this  time 
for  1460  years,  we  come  to  the  year  B.  C.  13^2,  when  the  fun 
\vas  in  Cancer,  about  14  or  15  days  after  the  fummer  folftice, 
Which  happened  on  July  ^^th.  The  PIgyptians  uled  no  interca- 
lation till  the  time  of  Auguftus,  when  the  correfted  Julian  year 
was  received  at  Alexandria  by  his  order3  but  even  this  order  was 
obeyed  only  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  refided  in  that  city  3 
the  fuperllitious  natives  refufing  to  make  any  addition  to  the 
length  of  a year  which  had  been  fo  long  eftablillted  among  them. 
We  are  not  informed  at  what  precife  period  the  true  year  was 
obferved  to  confift  of  nearly  fix  hours  more  than  36^  days. 

The  year  of  the  ancient  Jews  was  lunifolar3  and  wc  are  In- 
'fo'nned  by  tradition,  that  Abraharh  preferved  in  his  family,  and 
traiilinitled  to  pofterity,  the  Chaldean  form  of  the  year,  con- 
fiding of  360  days 3 which  remained  the  fame  without  any  cor- 
rettion  until  the  date  of  the  era  of  Nabonalfar.  The  folar  year 
was  adoptecTtimong  them  after  their  return  from  the  Babvlonifh 
■captivity  3 but  when  fubjefted  to  the  fuccelli)rs  of  Alexander  in 
Rvria,  they  were  obliged  to  admit  the  lunar  year  into  their 
kalendar.  In  order  to  adjutl  this  year  to  the  courfc  of  the  fun, 
they  added  at  certain  periods  a month  Adar,  formerly  mentioned, 
and  called  It  Ve  Adar.  They  coinpofed  alfo  a cycle  of  19  years, 
in  feven  of  which  they  inferted  the  intercalary  month.  I'his 
correftien  was  intended  to  regulate  the  months  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  to  bring  the  15th  of  Nil'an  to  the  cquino6Iial  point  3 and 
likewifc  the  courfes  of  the  fcalbnS  and  feafts  In  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  corn  might  be  ripe  at  the  paflbver,  as  the  law  required. 

It  would  be  wafic  of  time  to  give  any  farther  accounts  of  the 
years  made  ufe  of  by  different  nations,  all  of  which  are  rc- 
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fblved  at  laft  into  the  lunifolar  3 It  will  he  fufficient,  therefore, 
to  mention  the  improvemrtits  in  the  kalendar  made  by  the  two 
great  reformers  of  it,  Julius  Caefar,  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
As  the  inllitution  of  the  Roman  year  by  Romulus  was  evident- 
ly very  imperfeft,  Nurna,  on  his  advancement  to  the  throne, 
undertook  to  reform  it.  With  a defign  to  make  a complete  lu- 
nar year  of  it,  he  added  50  days  to  the  304  of  Romulus  3 and 
from  every  one  of  his  months,  which  confided  of  31  and  30 
days,  he  borrowed  one  day.  Of  thefe  additional  days  he  com- 
pofed  two  months  3 calling  the  one  January,  and  the  other  Fe- 
bruary. Various  other  correftions  and  adjultments  were  made. 
But  when  Julius  Caefar  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  he 
found  that  the  months  had  confiderably  receded  from  the  fea- 
fons  to  which  Numa  had  adjufted  thert.  To  bring  them  for- 
ward to  their  places,  he  formed  a year  of  15  months,  or  445 
days  5 which,  on  account  of  its  length,  and  the  defign  with 
which  it  was  formed,  has  been  called  year  of  confufion.  It 
terminated  on  the  firft  of  January  45  B.  C.  and  from  this  pe- 
riod the  civil  year  and  months  were  regulated  by  the  courfe  of 
the  fun.  The  year  of  Numa  being  ten  days  fiiorter  than  the 
folar  year,  two  days  were  added  by  Julius  to  every  one  of  the 
months  of  Januaiy,  Augutt,  and  December  3 and  one  to 
April,  June, -September,  and  November.  He  ordained  like-- 
wile,  that  an  intercalary  day  Ihould  be  added  every  fourth  year 
to  the  month  of  Februaiy'-,  by  reckoning  the  24th  day,  or  fixth 
of  the  kalends  of  March,  twice  over.  Hence  this  year  was 
ftyled  bijfextile,  and  alfo  leap  year,  from  its  leaping  a day  mors 
than  a common  year. 

Modern  Chronologlfts  have  adopted  the  Julian  year  as  being 
a meafure  of  time  extremely  fimple  and  fufficiently  accurate.  It 
is  ftill,  however,  fomewhat  imperfeft  5 for  as  the  true  folar  year^ 
confifts  of365d.  5b.  48'  4.5*  ^ appeai-s  that  in  13 1 years  after 
the  Julian  correftion,  the  fun  muft  have  arrived  one  day^  too 
foon  at  the  equinoftial  point.  During  Caefar’s  reign  the  vernal 
equinox  had  been  obfei'ved  by  Sofigenes  on  the  25th  of  March  3 
but  by  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council  it  had  gone  backward  to 
the  2 1 ft.  The  caufe  of  this  eiTor  was  not  then  known;  but 
In  1582,  when  the  equinox  happened  on  the  nth  of  March, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  give  the  kalendar  its  laft  correftion. 
Pope  Gregory  Xlll.  having  invited  to  Rome  a confiderable 
number  of  mathematicians  and  aftronorrvers,.  employed  ten 
years  in  the  examination  of  their  feveral  formulae,  and  at  laft 
gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Alufia  and  Antonins  Lelius, 
who  were  brothers.  Ten  days  were;  now  cut  off  in  the  month 
of  0(5Iober,  and  the  4th  of  that  month  was  recktmed  the  15th. 
To  prevent  the  feafons  from  receding  in  the  time  to  come,  he 
ordained  that  one  day  ftiould  be  added  jcvery  fourth  or  bilfextile 
year  as  before  ; and  that  the  1600th  year  of  the  Chrirtian  era, 
and  every  fourth  century  thereafter,  Ihould  be  a biftextile  or 
leap  year.  One  day  therefore  is  to  be  intercalated  in  the  years 
2000,  2400,  2800,  &c.  but  in  the  other  ceuturie.s,  as  1700, 
iSooi  iqoq,  2100,  &c.  it  is  to  be  I'upprelled,  and  thefe  are  to 
be  reckoned  as  common  years.  Even  this  correiftion,  however, 
is  not  abfoUitely  exa6l3  hut  the  error  muft  be  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  and  fcarce  amounting  to  a day  and  a half  in  5000  years. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  determined  by  the 
date  of  fome  memorable  event  or  occurrence.  Inch  as  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  univerfal  deluge,  a conjunfllon  of  pla- 
nets, the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  See.  and  of  courfe  has 
been  referred  to  different  points  in  the  ecliptic.  J'he  Chaldean 
and  the  Egypt ian  years  were  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  ecclefiaftical  yearof  the  Jew.s  began  in  the  fpring  ; but,  in 
civil  affairs,  they  retained  the  epoch  of  the  Egyptian  year.  The- 
ancient  rhioHe  reckoned  fiom  the  new  muon  nearell  to  the 
middle  of  Aquari\is  3 brit,  according  to  loine  recent  accounts, 
the  beginning  of  their  year  was  transferred  (B.  C.  174.0)  to  the 
new  moon  ncarcIl  to  the  winter  folftice.  This  likewifc  is  the 
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date  of  the  Japancfc  year.  Diemfchid,  or  Gcmfchld,  king  of 
Perfia,  obl'erved,  on  the  day  of  his  public  entry  into  Perfepolis, 
that  the  fun  entered  into  Aries.  In  commemoration  of  thi.s 
fortunate  event  and  coincidence,  he  ordained  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  be  removed  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. This  epoch  was  denominated  Avwraz,  viz,  new-day; 
and  is  flill  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  felHvity,  The  an- 
cient Swedilli  year  commenced  at  the  winter  folftice,  or  rather 
at  the  time  of  the  fun’s  appearance  In  the  horizon,  after  an  ab- 
lence  of  alrout  40  days.  The  feali  of  this  epoch  was  folera- 
nlzeil  on  the  20th  day  after  the  follUce.  Some  of  the  Grecian 
dates  computed  from  the  vernal,  fome  from  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, and  rrthers  from  the  lummer  tropic.  The  year  of  Romu- 
lus commenccil  in  March,  and  that  of  Numa  in  January,  The 
Turks  and  Arabs  date  the  year  from  the  16th  of  July  ; and  the 
American  Indians  reckon  from  the  tirll  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  church  of  Rome  has  fixed 
new  year’s  day  on  the  Sunday  that  correfponds  witli  the  full 
moon  of  the  fame  feafon.  The  Venetians,  Florentines,  and 
Pifans  in  Italy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Treves  in  Germany, 
begin  the  year  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  ancient  clergy  reck- 
oned from  the  a 5th  of  Mardi  j and  this  method  was  obferved 
in  Britain,  until  the  Introduction  of  the  new  ftyle  (A,  D.  1 75^) ; 
after  which  our  year  commenced  on  the  lit  day  of  January. 

Befides  thefe  natural  divifions  of  time  ariling  immediately 
from  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  are  others 
formed  from  lome  of  the  lels  obvious  confequences  of  thefe  re- 
volutions, which  are  called  cycles,  from  the  Greek  a 

■circle.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thele  are  the  following; 

I.  The  cycle  of  the  fun  is  a revolution  of  28  years,  in  which 
time  the  days  of  the  months'retum  again  to  the  fame  days  of 
the  week  5 the  fun’s  place  to  the  fame  figns  and  degrees  of 
the  ecliptic  on  the  fame  month  and  days,  fo  as  not  to  diti'er  one 
degree  in  100  years  5 and  the  leap-years  begin  the  fame  courfe 
over  again  with  refpeCt  to  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the 
days  of  the  month  fall.  The  cycle  of  the  moon,  commonly 
called  the  golden  number,  is  a revolution  of  19  years  ; in  which 
time,  the  conjunftions,  oppofitions,  and  other  afpeCls  of  the 
moon,  are  within  an  hour  and  a half  of  being  the  fame  as  they 
were  on  the  fame  days  of  the  months  19  years  before.  The  in- 
didion  is  a revolution  of  years,  ufed  only  by  the  Romans 
for  indicating  the  times  of  certain  payments  made  by  the  fub- 
jeCfs  to  the  republic.  It  was  eftablifhed  by  Conftantine,  A,  D. 
312. 

The  year  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  according  to  the  vulgar  era, 
was  the  9th  year  of  the  folar  cycle,  the  firft  year  of  the  lunar 
cycle  ; and  the'^iath  year  after  his  birth  was  the  firft  year  after 
the  Roman  indiftion.  Therefore,  to  find  the  year  of  the  folar 
cycle,  add  9 to  any  given  year  of  Chrift,  and  divide  the  fum 
by  28,  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  elapfed  fince  his 
birth,  and  the  remainder  is  the  cycle  for  the  given  year  : If 
nothing  remains,  the  cycle  is  28.  To  find  the  lunar  cycle, 
add  one  to  the  given  year  of  Chrift,  and  divide  the  fum  by  19  ; 
the  tjuotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  elapfed  in  the  interval, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  cycle  for  the  given  year : If  nothing 
remains,  the  cycle  is  19-  Laftly,  fubftradl  312  from  the  given 
year  of  Chrift,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  ; and  what  re- 
mains after  this  divifum  is  the  indidlion  for  the  given  year  : If 
nothing  remains,  fhe  indittion  is  i 

Although  the  above  deficiency  in  the  lunar  circle  of  aa  hour 
and  a half  every  19  years  be  but  fmall,  yet  in  time  it  becomes 
fo  fenfible  as  to  make  a whole  natural  day  in  310  years.  So 
that,  although  the  cycle  be  of  ufe,  when  the  golden  numbers 
are  rightly  placed  again!!  the  days  of  the  month  in  the  kalen- 
<lar,  as  in  the  Common  Prayer  Books  for  finding  the  <lays  of 
the  mean  conjunctions  or  ojipofitions  of  the  !im  and  moon,  and 
•confequently  the  time  of  Eafter  5 it  will  only  ferve  for  3x0 


years,  old  ftyle.  For  as  the  new  and  full  moons  anticipate  a 
day  in  that  time,  the  golden  numbers  ought  to  be  placed  one 
day  earlier  in  the  kalendar  for  the  next  310  years  to  come. 
Thefe  numbers  were  rightly  placed  again!!  the  days  of  the  new 
moon  in  the  kalendar,  by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  323  } but 
the  anticipation,  which  has  been  neglefted  ever  fince,  is  now 
grown  almoft  into  3 days.  And  therefore  all  the  golden  num- 
bers ought  now  to  be  placed  5 days  higher  in  the  kalendar  for 
the  old  ftyle,  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  faid  council  ; 
or  6 days  lower  for  the  new  ftyle,  bccaufc  at  prefent  it  dift'er* 

1 1 days  from  the  old. 

In  the  firft  of  the  following  tables,  the  golden  numbers  un- 
der the  months  ftand  again!!  the  days  of  new  moon  in  the  left- 
hand  column,  for  the  new  ftyle  ; adapted  chiefly  to  the  fecond 
year  after  leap-year,  as  being  the  neareftmean  for  all  the  four; 
atid  will  ferve  till  the  year  1 900.  Therefore,  to  find  the  day  of 
new  moon  In  any  month  of  a given  year  till  th.it  time,  lo6k 
for  the  golden  number  of  that  year  under  the  defired  month, 
and  again!!  it  you  have  the  day  of  new  moon  in  the  left  hand 
column.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  day  of 
new  moon  in  September  1789;  the  golden  number  for  that 
year  is  4,  which  look  for  under  December,  and  right  again!! 
it,  in  the  left-hand  column,  you  will  find  17,  which  is  the  day 
of  new  moon  in  that  month.  N.  B.  If  all  the  golden  num- 
bers, except  1 7 and  6,  were  fet  one  day  lower  in  the  table, 
it  w'ould  ferve  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  till  the 
end  of  the  year  2199.  The  fecond  table  which  is  fubjoined 
Ihews  the  golden  number  for  4000  years  after  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  by  looking  for  the  even  hundreds  of  any  given  year  at  the 
left-hand,  and  for  the  reft  to  make  up  that  year  at  the  head  of 
the  table ; and  where  the  columns  meet,  you  have  the  golden 
number  (which  is  the  fame  both  in  old  and  new  ftyle)  for  the 
given  year.  Thus,  fu{>pofe  the  golden  number  was  wanted  for 
the  year  1789;  look  for  1700  at  the  left-hand  of  the  table, 
and  for  89  at  the  top  of  it ; then  gliding  your  eye  downward 
from  89  to  over  again!!  1700,  you  will  find  4,  which  is  the 
golden  number  for  that  year.  But  becaufe  the  lunar  cycle  of 
19  years  fometimes  includes  five  leap-years,  and  at  oUicr  times 
only  four,  this  table  will  fometimes  vary  a day  from  the  truth 
in  leap-years  after  Febmary.  :^Vnd  it  is  impoflible  to  have  one 
more  correft,  unlcfs  we  extend  it  to  four  times  19  or  76  years  : 
in  which  there  are  19  leap-years  without  a remainder.  But 
even  then  to  have  it  of  perpetual  ufe,  it  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
old  ftyle ; becaufe,  in  every  centurial  year  not  divifible  by  4, 
the  regular  courfe  of  leap-years  is  interrupted  in  the  new;  as 
will  be  the  cafe  in  the  year  1800. 

The  cycle  of  Eajlcr,  alfo  called  the  D'lonyftan  period,  is  a 
revolution  of  jj32  years,  found  by  multiplying  the  folar  cj'clc 
28  by  the  lunar  cycle  19.  If  the  new  moons  did  not  anticipate 
upon  this  cycle,  Eafter-day  would  always  be  the  Sunday  next 
after  the  firft  full  moon  which  folloxvs  the  21ft  of  March.  But, 
on  account  of  the  above  anticipation,  to  which  no  proper  re- 
gard was  had  before  the  late  alteration  of  the  ftyle,  the  ecclefi- 
aftic  Eafter  has  fcveral  times  been  a week  dift'erent  from  the  true 
Eafter  within  this  la!t  century  : which  inconvenience  is  now  re- 
medied by  making  the  table,  which  ufed  to  find  Eafter  for  ewr, 
in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  o!  no  longer  u!e  than  the  lunar 
diflerence  from  the  new  ftyle  will  admit  of.  The  earlieft  Eafter 
poiliblc  i.s  the  22d  of  March,  the  late!!  the  25th  of  April. 
Within  thefe  limits  arc  3 5 days,  and  the  number  belonging  to 
each  of  them  is  called  the  number  of  direilion  ; becaule  thereby 
the  time  of  Eafter  is  found  for  any  given  year. 

In  our  almanacks,  the  fir!!  fesen  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
commonly  placed  to  fhew  on  what  days  of  the  week  the  days 
of  the  months  fall  throughout  the  year.  And  becaute  one  of 
thofe  feven  letters  muft  neceflarily  ftand  again!!  ^ Sunday,  it  is 
printed  in  a capital  form,  and  called  the  dominical  letter  •,  the 
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olher  fix  being  inferted  in  fmall  charafters,  to  denote  the  other 
fix  days  ot  the  week.  Now,  fince  a common  Julian  year  con- 
tains 365  days,  if  this  number  be  divided  by  7 (the  number  of 
days  in  a week)  there  will  remain  one  day.  If  there  had  been 
no  remainder,  it  is  plain  the  year  would  conftantly  begin  on 
the  fame  day  of  the  week  ; but  fince  one  remains,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  year  mult  begin  and  end  on  the  fame  day  of  the  week ; 
and  therefore  the  next  year  will  begin  on  the  day  following. 
Hence,  when  January  begins  on  Sunday,  A is  the  dominical  or 
Sunday  letter  for  that  year : Then,  becaufe  the  next  year  begins 
•on  Monday,  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  feventh  day,  to  which  is 
annexed  the  feventh  letter  G,  which  therefore  will  be  the  domi- 
cal letter  for  all  that  year  : and  as  the-  third  year  will  begin  on 
Tuefday,  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  fixth  day  5 therefore  F 
will  be  the  Sunday  letter  for  that  year.  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  Sunday  letters  will  go  annually  in  retrograde  order  thus. 


G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A.  And,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  if 
they  were  all  common  ones,  the  fame  days  of  the  week  and 
dominical  letters  would  return  to  the  fame  days  of  the  months. 
But  becaufe  there  are  366  days  in  a leap-year,  if  the  number 
be  divided  by  7,  there  will  remain  two  days  over  and  above  the 
52  weeks  of  which  the  year  confills.  And,  therefore,  if  the 
leap-year  begins  on  Sunday,  it  wilt  end  on  Monday;  and  the 
year  will  begin  on  Tuefelay,  the  firft  Sunday  whereof  mull  fall 
on  the  fixth  of  January,  to  which  is  annexed  the  letter  F,  and 
not  G,  as  in  common  years.  By  this  means,  the  leap-year  re- 
turning every  fourth  year,  the  order  of  the  dominical  letters  is 
interrupted  ; and  the  feries  cannot  return  to  its  firft  Bate  till  af- 
ter four  times  feven,  or  28  years ; and  then  the  fame  days  of 
the  months  return  in  order  to  the  lame  days  of  the  week  as  be- 
fore. 
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'T Jbewing  the  Golden  Number  (luhicb  is  the  fame  both  hi  the  Old  and 
New  Styk),  from  the  Chrijlian  Era  to  A.  D.  iooo. 
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From  the  multiplication  of  the  fular  cycle  of  28  years  Into 
the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  the  Boman  iiidi«ion  of  15 
years,  arifes  the  great  Julian  periixl,  amfilUng  of  7980  years, 
Which  had  its  beginning  764  years  before  Strauchiuss  fuppofed 
year  of  the  creation  (for  no  later  could  all  the  three  cycles  begin 
together),  and  it  is  not  yet  completed : and  therefore  it  in- 
VOL.  II. 


eludes  all  other  cycle.s,  periods,  and  cra.s.  There  is  but  one 
year  in  the  whole  perioil  that  has  the  fame  numbers  for  the 
three  cycles  of  which  it  is  made  up  : and  therefore,  if  hillo- 
rians  had  remarked  in  their  writings  the  cycles  of  each  year, 
there  had  been  no  dilputc  about  the  time  of  any  a£lion  record- 
ed by  them. 
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The  Dionvdan  nr  era  of  Chrift’s  birth  was  about  the 

end  of  the  year  of  the  Julian  i)eriod  4713  ; and  confequently 
the  firft  year  of  his  age,  according  to  that  account,  was  the 
4714th  year  of  the  faid  period.'  Therefore,  if  to  the  current 
year  of  Chrift  we  add  4713,  the  fum  will  be  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period.  ' So  the^'ear  1789  will  be  found  to  be  thc65o2d 
year  of  that  period.  Or,  to  lind  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
anfwering  to  any  given  year  before  the  firlt  year  of  Chrift, 
fubltra^  the  number  of  tLt  given  year  from  4714,^  and  tl.a 
remainder  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian  period.  Thus,  the 
year  585  before  the  firft  year  of  Chrift  (which  was  the  384th 
before  his  birth)  was  the  4129th  year  of  the  laid  period.  Laft- 
Iv,  to  find  the  cycles  of  the  lim,  moon,  and  indi6tion  for  any 
given  year  of  tliis  period,  divieje  the  given  year  by  28,  19,  and 
15  j the  three  remainders  will  be  the  cj'cles  fought,  and  the 
qu.-.tients  the  numbers  of  cycles  run  lince  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  So  in  the  above  47 14th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  the 
cycle  of  the  fun  w.is  10,  the  cycle  of  the  moon  2,  and  the  cy- 
cle of  the  indiblion  4;  the  folar  circle  having  run  through  168 
CGurfes,  the  lunar  248,  and  the  indiction  314. 

The  vulgar  era  of  Chrift’s  birth  was  never  fettled  till  the 
year  327,  when  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  a Roman  abbot,  fixed  it 
to  the  end  of  the  4713th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  which  was 
four  years  too  late  ; for  our  Saviour  was  born  before  the  death 
ofHerod,  who  fought  to  kill  him  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  birth. 
And  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus  (b.  xvii.  ch.  8.), 
there  was  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  in  the  time  of  Herod’s  laft 
illnefs;  which  eclipfe  appears  by  our  aflronomical  tables  to 
have  been  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4710,  March  13, 
at  3 hours  paft  midnight,  at  Jerufalqm.  Now,  as  our  Sa- 
viour muft  have  been  born  fome  months  before  Herod’s  death, 
fince  in  the  interval  he  was  carried  into  Egypt,  the  lateft  time 
in  which  we  can  fix  the  trtie  era  of  his  birth  is  about  the  end 
of  the  4709th  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

As  there  are  certain  fi.xed  points  in  the  heavens  from  which 
aftronomers  begin  their  computations,  fo  there  are  certain 
points  of  time  from  which  hiftorians  begin  to  reckon  3 and 
thefe  points  or  foots  of  time  are  called  eras  or  epochs.  The 
moft  remarkable  eras  are,  thofe  of  the  Creation,  the  Greek 
Olympiads,  the  building  of  Rome,  the  era  of  Nabonaftar,  the 
death  of  Alexa'nder,  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  Arabian  Hegira, 
and  the  Perfian  Jefdegird  ; all  which,  together  with  fcveral 
others  of  lefs  note,  have  their  beginnings  fixed  by  chronologers 
to  the  years  of  the  Julian  period,  to  the  age  of  the  world  at 
thofe  times,  and  to  the  years  before  and  after  the  year  of 
Chrift’s  birth. 

The  various  divifions  of  time  having  been  thus  far  noticed, 
wc  now  proceed  to  confider  the  fecond  j^art  of  chronology, 
viz.  that  v/hich  immediately  relates  to  hiftory,  and  which  has 
the  four  following  foundations  ; i.  Aftrononfical  obfervations, 
particularly  of  eclip)fes.  2.  The  teftimonics  of  credible  au- 
thors. 3.  Epochs  in  hiftory  univerfally  allowed  to  be  true.  4. 
Ancient  medals,  coins,  monuments,  and  infcrijftions.  Wc 
ftiall  confider  thefe  four  principal  parts  in  the  order  they  here 
hand. 

I.  It  Is  not  without  great  rcafon  that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun 
and  mo<^m,  and  the  afpedls  of  the  other  planets,  have  been  call- 
ed public  and  celeftial  charafters  of  the  times,  as  their  calcu- 
lations afford  chronologers  infallible  proofs  of  the  precife  epochs 
in  which  a great  number  of  the  moft . fignal  events  in  hiftory 
have  occurred.  So  that  in  chronological  matters  we  cannot 
make  any  great  progrefs,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  af- 
tronomic  tables,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipl’cs.  The  ancients 
regarded  the  latter  as  prognoftic^'  of  the  fall  of  emjiircs,  of  the 
lofs  of  battles,  of  the  death  of  monarch^,  &c.  And  it  Is  to 
this  fuperftition,  to  this  wretched  ignorance,  that  we  happily 
owe  the  vaft  labour  that  hiftorians  have  taken  to  record  fo  great 


a number  of  them.  'I'ha  moft  able  chronologers  have  collected 
them  with  ftill  greater  labour.  Calyifius,  for  example,  founds 
his  chronology  on  144  eclij)fes  of 'the  fun)  and  127  of  the 
moon,  that  he  fays  he  had  calculated.  The  grand  conjunftion 
of  the  two  fuperiur  jdancts,  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Kepler,  occurs  once  in  806  years  in  the  fame  point 
of  the  zodiac,  and  which  has  hajipened  only  eight  times  fince 
the  creation  (the  laft  time  in  the  month  of  December  1603), 
may  alfo  furnitli  chronology  with  inconteftable  proofs.  The 
fame  may  be  Hid  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  which 
. has  been  obferved  in  our  days,  and  all  the  other  uncommon  po- 
fitions  of  the  planets.  But  among  thefe  celeftial  and  natural 
charafters  of  time,  there  are  alfo  fome  that  are  named  civil  or 
artificial,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  depend  on  aftronomical  cal- 
culation. / 

Such  are  the  folar  and  lunar  cycles;  the  Roman  indlSion-; 
the  fealt  of  Eafter;  the  billextile  year;  the  jubilees ; the  fab- 
batic  years  ; the  combats  and  Olympic  games  of  the  Greeks  ;• 
and  hegira  of  the  Mahometans,  &c.-  And  to  thefe  may  be 
added  the  periods,  eras,  epochs,  and  years  of  different  nations; 
ancient  and  modern,  ^^'’e  ftiall  only  remark  on  this  head 
that  the  period  or  era  of  the  Jews  commences  with  the  creation 
of  the  world ; that  of  the  ancient  Romans  with  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Rome  ; that  of  the.  Greeks  at  the  eftabliftunent 
of  the  Olympic  games  ; that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the 
advancement  of  the  firft  king  of  Babylon  to  the  throne ; the 
Yezdegerdic  years,  with  the  laft  king  of  the  Perfians  of  that 
name  ; the  hegira  of  the  Turks,  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  &c.  The  year  of  the  birth  of  Cliritt 
was  the  4713th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  according  to  the 
common  method  of  reckoning.  Aftronomical  chronology 
teaches  us  to  calculate  the  precife  year  of  the  Julian  period  in 
which  each  of  thefe  epochs  happened. 

II.  The  tejlimony  ofi authors  is  another  principal  part  of  hifto- 
ric  chronology^  Though  no  man  whatever  has  a right  to  pre- 
tend to  infallibility,  or  to  be  regarded  as  a facred  oracle.  It 
would,  however,  be  making  a very  unjuft  j.udgment  of  man- 
'kind,  to  treat ^them  all  as  dupes  or  impoftors  ; and  it  would  be 
an  injui;y  offered  to  public  Integrity,  were  we  to  doubt  the  ve-- 
racity  ot  authors  univerfally  efteemed,  and  of  fafls  that  are  in 
themfelves  well  v/orthy  of  belief.  It  would  be  even  a-  kind  of 
infatuation  to  doubt  that  there  have  been  Inch  cities  as  Athens, 
Sparta,  Rome,  Carthage,  &c.  or  that  Xerxes  reigned  in  Perfia, 
and  Auguftus  in  Rome  : whether  Hannibal  ever  was  in  Italy; 
or  that  the  emperor  .Conftantine  built  Conftantinople,  &c. 
The  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  moft  refpetftable  hiftorians 
will  not  admit  any  doubt  of  thefe  matters.  When  an  hiftorian 
is  allowed  to  be  completely  able  to  judge  of  an  event,  and  to 
have  no  intent  of  deceiving  by  his  relation,  his*  teftimony  is  ir- 
recufable. 

But  to  avoid  the  danger  of  adopting  error  for  truth,  and  to  be 
fatisfied  of  a faft  that  ajipears  doubtful  in  hiftory,  we  may  make 
ufe  of  the  four  following  rules,  as  they  are  founded  in  reafon. 
X . We  ought  to  pay  a particular  regard  to  the  teftimonies  of 
thofe  who  wrote  at  the  fame  time  the  events  happened,  and 
that  have  not  been  contradiiStcd  by.  any  cotemporary  author  of 
known,  authority.  Who  can  doubt,  for  example,  of  the  truth 
of  the  fa£ls  related  by  Admiral  Anfon,  in  the  hiftory  of  his 
voyage  round  the  world  The  admiral  faw  all  the  faCls  there 
mentioned  with  his  own  eyes,  andpubliftied  his  book  when  two 
hundred  companions  of  his  voyage  were  lllll  living  in  London, 
and  could  have  contr.adifted  him  immediately,  if  he  had  given 
any  fill fe  or  exaggerated  relations.  2.  After  the  cotemporary 
authors,  wc  ftiwuld  give  more  credit  to  thofe  who  lived  near  the 
time  the  events  happened  than  thofe  who  lived  at  a diftance. 
3.  Thofe  doubtful  hiftories,  which  are  related  by  authorsth.it 
are  but  little  known,  can  have  no  weight,  if  they  are  at  vari- 
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ance  with  reafon/  or  eflablifhed  tradition,  4.  We  miift  difttuft 
the  tmth  of  a hiftory  that  is  related  by  modern  authors,  when 
they  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  in  feveral  circnmftances, 
nor  with  ancient  hiftorians,  wha  are  to  be  regarded  as  original 
fources.  We  lliould  elpecially  doubt  the  truth  of  thofe  bril- 
liant portraits,  that  are  drawn  at  jjleafure  by  fuch  as  never 
knew  the  perfons  they  are  intended  for,  and  even  made  feveral 
centuries  after  their  deceafe. 

The  moll  pure  and  moll  fruitful  fourcc  of  ancient  hiftorj'  is 
doubtlefs  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible;  fincewe  may,  by  its 
aid,  form  an  almoft  entire  leries  of  events  down  to  the  birth  of 
Chvilt,  or  the  time  of  Augultus,  which  comprehends  a fpace 
of  about  4000  years,  fome  Imall  interruptions  excepted,  and 
which  are  eafily  fupplie.d  by  protane  hiltory. 

III.  The  epochs  form  the  third  principal  part  of  chronology. 
Thele  are  thofe  fixed  points  in  hillory  that  have  never  been 
contelted,  and  of  which  there  can,  in  facSl,  be  no  doubt.  Chrb- 
nologei-s  fix  on  the  events  that  are  to  ferve  as  epochs,  in  a 
mannor  quite  arbitrary  ; but  this  is  of  little  confequence,  pro- 
vided the  dates  of  thefe  epochs  agree,  and  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiftion  in  the  fadls  themfelves.  When  we  come  to  treat 
exprefsly  on  hiftory,  we  lhall  mention,  in  our  progrefs,  all  the 
principal  epochs. 

IV.  Medals,  nionunients,  and  tnjcr'tptiom  form  the  fourth 
and  lalt  principal  part  of  chronology.  It  is  Icarce  more  than 
ICO  years  fmee  dole  application  has  been  made  to  the  ftudy  of 
tnefe ; and  we  owe  to  the  celebrated  Spanheim  the  greateft 
obligations,  for  the  progrefs  that  is  made  in  this  method;  his 
excellent  work,  De prajiantia  et  iifu  numifmatiim  antiquonm;h.‘^& 
ftiewn  the  great  advantages  of  it;  and  it  is  evident  that  th^fe  mo- 
numents are  the.'moft  authentic  witnefles  that  can.be  produced. 
It  is  by  the  aid  of  medals  that  M.  Vaillant  has  compofed  his 
judicious  hiftdr)'  0^  the  kings  of  Syria,  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
andtir  the  Great  to  that  of  Pompey  : they  have  been,  moreover, 
of  the  greateft  fervice  in  elucidating  all  ancient  hiftory,  ef])e- 
cially  that  of  the  Romans ; and  even  fometimes  that  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Their  ufe  is  more  fully  fpoken  of  in  the  article  Me- 
dals. What  we  here  fay  of  medals,  is  to  be  underftood 
equally,  in  its  full  force,  of  ancient  inferiptions,  and  'of  all 
other  authentic  monuments  that  have  come  dowm  to  the  prefent 
period.  It  will  readily  be  allowed  that  thefe  fuv.r  parts  of  chrono- 
logy are  excellent  guides  to  conduct  us  through  the  thick  dark- 
nefs  of  anti(juity.  Notwithftanding,  we  are  free  to  confefs, 
that  thefe  guides  are  by  no  means  infallible,  nor  the  proofs  that 
they  aiTord  abfolute  demonftrations.  In  faft,  with  regard  to 
hiftory  in  general,  and  ancient  hiftory  in  particular,  fomething 
muft  be  always  left  to  conjedlure  and  hittoric  faith.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  criminally  uncandid  not  to  acknowledge  that  feve- 
ral writers  of  the  greateft  reputation  have  made  powerful  ob- 
jections againlt  the  certainty  of  chronologJ^  We  forbear, 
however,  to  enumerate  them  in  this  place.  The  wifdom  of 
Providence  has  fo  dil'pofed  all  things,  that  there  remain  fuffi- 
cient  lights  to  enable  us  nearly  to  connedl  the  ferics  of  events  : 
for  in  the  firtl  3000  years  of  the  world,  where  profane  hiftory 
is  defeftive,  we  have  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  to  dire£l  us  ; 
and  after  that  period,  where  we  find  more  obfeurity  in  the 
chronology  of  the  holy  feriptures,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
greater  lights  from  profane  authors.  It  is  at  this  period  that 
l)cgins  the  time  which  Varro  calls  tnjloric : as,  fince  the  time  of 
the  Olympiads,  the  tn>th  of  fuch  everits  as  have  happened 
Ihines  clear  In  hiftory.  Chronology,  therefore,  draws  its  prin- 
cipal lights  from  hiftory ; and,  in  return,  ferves  it  as  a guide. 
Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  article  History,  and 
the  Chart  thereto  annexed,  we  tliall  conclude  with  laying  before 
<»nr  readers  the  fullowing 
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4008  The  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

4007  The  birth  ofCain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a woman. 

3017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  tranflated  t f heaven. 

2352  The  old  world  was  deftroyed  by  a deluge  which  continued 
377  days. 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah’s 
pofterity,  upon  which  God  miraculoufly  confounds  their 
language,  and  thus  difperfes  them  into  the  ditierent 
nati«ns. 

2207  About  this  time,  Noah  Is,  with  great  probability,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  parted  from  his  rebellious  offspring,  and 
to  have  led  a colony  of  fome  of  the  more  tra6lable  into 
the  eaft,  and  there  either  he  or  one  of  his  fucceffbrs  to 
have  founded  the  ancient  Chinefe  monarchy.  . 

2234  The  celeftlal  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city 
which  firft  gave  birth  to  learning  and  the  fciences. 

2188  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Eg)’’pt, 
which  lafted  1663  years,  down  to  the  conqueft  of  Cain- 
byfes,  in  523  before  Chrift. 

2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belns,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Aftyria, 
which  lafted  above  1000  years,  and  out  of  Its  ruins  were 
formed  the  Alfyrians  of  Babylon,  thofe  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

1983  The  covenant  of  God  made  with' Abram,  when  he  leaves 
Haran  to  go  into  Canaan,  which  begins  the  430  years  of 
fojourning. 

1961  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra  are  deftroyed  for  their 
wickednefs  by  fire  from  heaven. 

1836  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Ina- 
chus. 

1822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  Invents  letters. 

1713  Prometheus  firft  ftmck  fire  from  flints. 

1633  Jofeph  died  in  Egypt. 

1374  Aaron  born  in  Eg}'pt,  1490,  appointed  by  God  fii-ft 
high-prieft  of  the  Ilraelites. 

1371  Mofes,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted 
by  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  who  educates  him  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1336  Cecrops  brings  a colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  Into  Attica, 
and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Athens  in  Greece. 

1333  Ivlofes  performs  many  miracles  in  Pig}q>t,  and  departs 
from  that  kingdom,  together  with  66oyOoo  liraelitcs, 
betides  children,  which  completed  the  430  years  of  fo- 
ji  urning.  They  miraculoutly  pafs  thnmgh  the  Red 
Sea,  and  come  to  the  defect  Sinai,  where  Mofes  receives 
from  God,  :ind  delivers  to  the  people,  the  d'en  Com- 
mandments, and  the  other  laws,  and  fets  up  the  taber- 
na'cle,  and  in  it  the  aik  of  the  covenant. 

1346  Scamander  conies  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins 
the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

1313  The  Ifraelitcs,  after  ftjourning  in  the  "Wildernefs  forty 
years,  are  led  under  .Tolhua  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  they  fix  theml’elvcs,  after  having  fubdued  the  na- 
tives; and  the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 

1303  The  deluge  of  Deucalion. 

1496  The  council  of  Amphielyons  cftabliflied  at  Thermopylae. 

i.fy3  Cadmus  carried  the  Phenician  letters  into  Greece,  and 
, built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

1490  Sparta  built  by  Eacedemon. 

1483  The  firll  lliip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from 
Egypt  by  Danaus,  who  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  brought 
with  him  hi.'<  fifty  daughters. 

1480  I’roy  built  by  D.irdanus. 

1432  The  Pentateuch,  or  live  firft  books  of  Mofes,  are  written 
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in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  died  the  year  following, 
aged  no. 

1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece,  from  the  accidental  burning  of 
the  woods. 

1,34.4  The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  begins. 

IJ2(5  The  Ilthmian  games  inlfituted  at  Corinth. 

1,32^  The  Eg}'ptian  canicular  year  began  July  20th. 

1307  The  Olympic  games  inftituted  by  Pelops. 

1300  The  Lupercalia  inlUtuted. 

1 294  The  firft  colony  came  from  Italy  into  Sicily. 

1264  The  fecond  colony  came  from  Italy  into  Sicily- 
1252  The  city  of  Tyre  built. 

1243  A colony  of  Arcadians  conduced  bv  Evander  into  Italy. 
12,33  Carthage  founded  by  the  Tyrians. 

1225  The  Argonautic  expedition. 

1204  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Trojan 
war,  ending  with  the  deftruftion  of  the  city  in  1184. 
nyS  Salamis  in  Cypnis  built  by  Teucer. 

1152  Afcanius  builds  Alba  Longa. 

1130  The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended. 

1124  Thebes  built  by  the  Boeotians. 

1 1 15  The  mariner’s  compafs  known  in  China. 

1104  The  expedition  of  the  Heradidae  into  Peloponnefus;  the 
migration  of  the  Dorians  thither  j and  the  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae. 

1 102  The  kingdom  of  Sparta  commenced. 

J070  The  kingdom  of  Athens  ended. 


Bef.  Chrift. 

670  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a colony  of 
Athenians. 

666  The  city  of  Alba  dedroyed. 

648  Cyrene  in  Africa  founded. 

'5j4  Cyaxares  befiegcs  Nineveh,  but  is  obliged  to  raife  the  fiegc 
by  an  incurfion  of  the  Scythians,  who  remained  matters 
of  Afia  for  28  years. 

■6’24  Draco  publitlied  his  inhuman  laws  at  Athens. 

>"5io  Pharaoh  Necho  attempted  to  make  a canal  from  the  Nile  ta 
the  Red  Sea,  but  was  not  able  to  accomplith  it. 

6oy  .By  order  of  the  fame  monarch,  fome  Phenicians  failed  fron« 
the  Red  Sea  round  v^fiica,  and  returned  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

'6.06  The  firll  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar.— Nine- 
veh dertroyed  by  Cyaxares. 

600  .Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confults  the  jiriella 
of  Memphis,  acquires  the  knowledge  of  geometry,,  allro- 
nomy,  and  philofophyj  returns  to  Greece,  calculates, 
eclipfes,  gives  general  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  main- 
tains that  an  only  -Supreme  Intelligence  regulates  all  its 
motions. — :Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  in- 
vented by  Anaximander-,  the  pupil  of  Thales. 

•598  Jehoiakin,.  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive,  by- 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Babylon. 

594  Solon  made  Archon  at  Athens. 

591  The  Pythian  games  inftituted  in  Greece,  and  tragedy  firft 
afted. 


1051  David  befieged  and  took  Jerufalem. 

1044  Migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies. 

1008  The  temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

996  Solomon  prepared  a fleet  on  the  Red  Sea  to  fend  to.  Ophlr. 
986  Samos  and  Attica  in  Africa  built. 

979  The  kingdom  of  Ifrael  divided. 

974  Jerufalem  taken  and  plundered  by  Shllhak  king  of  Egypt. 
91 1 The  prophet  Elijah  flouriftied. 

894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and'  filver  at  Argos. 

884  Olympic  games  reftored  by  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus. 

87,3  The  art  ot  fculpture  in  marble  found  out. 

869  Scales  and  meafures  invented  by  Phidon. 

864  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  enlarged  by  queen  Dido. 
821  Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces. 

814  The  kingdom  of  Maeedon  begins. 

801  The  city  of  Capua  in  Campania  btilt. 

799  The  kingdom  of  I-ydia  began. 

786  The  Ihips  called  Triremes  invented  by  the  Corinthians. 
779  d'hc  race  of  kings  in  Corinth  ended. 

776  I'he  era  of  the  Olympiads  began. 

760  The  Ephori  eftabliflied  at  Sparta. 

758  Syracufe  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth. 

754  The  government  of  Athens  changed. 

753  Era  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft 
king  of- the  Romans. 

747  'I'he  era  of  NabonalTar  commenced  on  the  26th  of  February 
the  firlt  day  of  Thoth. 

746  The  government  of  Corinth  changed  into  a republic. 

743  d he  war  between  the  Mefl'enians  and  Spartans. 

724  Mycenae  reduced  by  the  Spartaius. 

723  A colony  of  the  Meflenians  fettled  at  Khe,gium  in  Italy. 
720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiegc,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Ilrael  finithed  by  Sahnanazer  king  of  Allyrla,  who 
carries  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. — ^I'he  firft  eclipfe  ®f 
the  moon  on  record. 

713  Gela  in  Sicily  built. 

703  Ccjrcyra,  now  Corfu,  foundsd  by  the  Corinthians. 

703  Ecbatana  in  Media  built  by  Deioces. 

O85  The  fecond  Mefleuian  war  under  Ariltomencs. 


58S  The  fit-ft  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  in  Italy. 

5S6  The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a fiege  of  i8  months- 

^82  The.  laft  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

581  The  Ilthmian  games  reftored. 

580  Money  lu-ft  coined  at  Rome. 

571  Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a fiege  of  13  year«. 

566  The  firft  ceufus  at  Rome,  when  the  number  of  citizens  was. 
found  to  be  84,000. 

562  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  afled  upon  a moveable  fcaffold, 

559  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia. 

5158  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finiftiedj  that  city  being  taken  by 
Cyrus,  who  in  536  gives  an  edift  for  thereturn  of  the  Jews. 

534  The  foundation  of  the  temple  laid  by  the  Jews. 

536  Learning  -is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a public 
library  firft  founded. 

520  The  fecond  eclidl  to  rebuild  Jerufalem. 

515  The  fecond  temple  of  Jerufalem  Is  finllhcd  under  Darius. 

510  Hippias  banilhed  from  Athens. 

509  Tarquin,  the  leventh  and  laft  king  of  the  Romans,  expelled, 
and  Rome  governed  by  two  confuls,  and  other  republi- 
can inagiftrates,  till  the.  battle  of  Pharlalia,  being  a 
fpace  of  4(5 1 years. 

508  The  firft  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians. 

507  "Phe  fecond  cenfus  at  Rome,  130,000  citizens. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the- Athenians,  which  eaufed  the 
Perfian  invafion  of  Greec  e. 

498  The  firlt  dielalor  appointed  at  Rome. 

497  The  Saturnalia  inftituted  at  Home. — The  number  of  citi- 
zens 150,700. 

493  Tribunes  created  at  Rome;  or,  in  488. 

490  The  battle  of  Marathon^  September  28. 

486  zEfchylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 

483  (-Iueftor.s  created  at  Rome. 

481  Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 

480  The  defence  of  Thenuopyla;  by  Leonidas,  and  the  lea- 
fight  at  Salamis. 

476  The  number  of  Roman  citi'zcns  reduced  to  103,000. 

469  The  third  Mellenian  war. 

4.66  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  increafed  to  124,214. 
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45S  Ezra  13  Tent  from  Babylon  to  Jenifalcm,  with  the  captive 
Jews  and  the  velVels  of  gold  and  fdvcr,  &c.  being  feventy 
weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour 

4^6  The  Ludi  Seculares  firft  celebrated  at  Rome. 

4154  The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws. 

4jl  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  compiled  and  ratitied. 

449  The  Decemvirs  baniflied. 

44^  Military  tribunes,  with  confular  power,  created  at  Rome. 

443  Cenfors  created  at  Rome. 

441  The  .battering  ram  invented  by  Artemones. 

432  The  Metonic  cycle  began  July  13th. 

431  The  I’eloponnefiaii  war  began,  and  lafted  27  years. 

430  The  hittor)'^  of  the  Old  Teftament  finitlies  about  this  time. 
— A plague  over  the  known  world. — Malachi  the  lalt 
of  the  prophets. 

405  The  Athenians  entirely  defeated  by  Lyfander,  which  oc- 
cafions  the  lofs  of  the  city,  and  niin  of  the  Athenian 
power. 

401  The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon.  The 
30  tyrants  expelled  from  Athens,  and  democratic  go- 
vernment reltored. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks, 
believes  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  a Itate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments}  forwhich,  anil  other  fublimedo61:rlnes, 
he  is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  who  foon  after  re- 
pent, and  ere6t  to  his  memory  a ftatUe  of  brafs. 

399  The  feaft  of  Letlifternium  inftituted.  Catapultae  invented 
by  Dionyfius. 

394  The  Corinthian  war  begain. 

390  Rome  built  by  the  Gauls. 

387  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians. 
— The  number  of  Roman  citizens  amounted  to  1 52,583. 

384  Dionyfius  begins  the  Punic  war. 

379  The  Boeotian  war  commences. 

377  A general  confpiracy  of  the  Greek  Rates  againft  the  Lace- 
demonians. 

373  A great  earthquake  at  Peloponnefus. 

371  The  Lacedemonians  defeated  by  Epaminondas  at  LeiuRra. 

367  Praetors  eftabliflied  in  Rome.  The  Licinian  law  palled. 

363  Epaminoildas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinca. 

3 'The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  to  be  23°  49'  10^'. 

3 59  The  Social  war  began. 

337  Dionyfius  expelled  from  Syracufe. — A tranfit  of  the  moon 

over  Mars,  took  place. 

356  The  facred  war  begun  in  Greece. — Birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

343  Dionyfius  II.  expelled  from  Syracufe. — Commencement  of 
the  Syracufan  era. 

338  Philip  of  Macedon  gains  the  battle  of  Chaeronaea,  and  thus 

attains  to  the  fovereignty  of  Greece. 

33  5 Thebes  taken  and  r»fed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

334  The  Perfians  defeated  at  Granicus,  May  22. 

333  They  are  again  defeated  at  Ilfus  in  Cilicia,  Oftober. 

332  Alexander  takes  Tyre  and  marches  to  Jerufalcm. 

331  Alexandria  built. — Darius  entirely  del'eated  at  Arbela. 

330  Alexander  takes  Babylon,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Perfian  empire. — The  Calijipi  period  commences. 

328  Alexander  palfes Mount  Caucai'us,  and  marches  into  India. 

327  He  defeats  Porus,  an  Indian  Prince,  and  founds  fcvcral  cities. 

326  The  famous  fedition  of  Corcyra. 

324  His  family  exterminated,  and  his  dominions  parted  by  his 
otHcers. 

323  Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon. 

3 15  Rhodes  alnioft  dellroyed  by  an  inundation. 

Voi..  II, 
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The  Appian  way,  aquedui*ls.  See.  conftmfted  at  Rome. 
The  cities  of  Greece  recovered  their  liberties  for  a ftiort  time. 
Antioch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  other  cities,  founded  by 
Seleucus. 

Antigonus  defeated  and  killed  at  Ipfus. 

The  firft  barbers  came  from  Sicily  to  Rome. 

The  number  of  efte£tive  men  in  Rome  amounts  to  270,000.. 
The  firft  fun-dial  erefted  at  Rome  by  Papirius  Curfor. 
Dionyfius-,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aftronomical  era  on 
. Monday  June  26,  being  the  firft  who  found  the  exaft 
' folar  year  to  confift  of  365  days  5 hours  and  49  minutes. 

■ — The  watch  tower  of  Pharos  at  Alexandria  built. — 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  72  in- 
terpreters to  tranilate  the  Old  Teftament  into  the  Greek 
lang-uage,  which  is  called  the  Septvagint. 

The  foundation  of  the  Achaean  republic  laid. 

The  college  and  library  founded  at  Alexandria. 

The  Tarentine  war  begins. 

Pyirhus  invades  Italy. 

A cenfus  at  Rome : the  number  of  citizens  278,222. 

The  firft  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 

The  number  of  Roman  citizens  augmented  to  292,224. 
The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years. — I'he 
chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  compofed. 

A tranfit  of  mercury  over  the  bull’s  hornj  the  planet  being 
in  23“  8 , and  the  fun  in  29°  o'y 
Provincial  queftors  eftabliftied  at  Rome. — The  Romans 
firll  concern  themfelves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the 
Carthaginians  at  fea. 

Regulus,  the  Roman  conful,  defeated  and  taken  prilbner. 

by  the  Carthaginians  under  Xantippus. 

A cenfus  at  Rome  : the  number  of  citizens  297,897, 
Another  cenfus  : the  number  of  citizens  251,212,, 

The  records  of  China  dellroyed. 
jConclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war_ 

Comedies  firft  ahled  at  Rome.. 

Hamllcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  fon  Plannibal, . at' 
ninb  years  old,  to  fwear  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans,. 
The  Tartars  expelled  from  China. 

Rome  at  peace  with  other  nations. — The  temple  of  Janus- 
Ihut. 

Corfica  and  Sardinia  fubdued  by  the  Romans. — The  firft. 
divorce  at  Rome. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by,  Eratofthenes  to  be 
23°  5-1 ' 10". . 

The  CololTus  at  Rhodes  overturned  by  an  earthquake. 

The  art  of  furgery  introduced  at  Rome. 

Commencement  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. — Hannibal  pafles 
the  Alps,  and  invades  Italy. 

The  Romans  defeated  at  Cannae,  May  21ft. 

Syracufe  befieged  by  Marcellus. 

A cenfus  at  Rome  : the  number  of  citizens  227,107. 
Afdrubal  invades  Italy  j but  is  defeated  and  killed. 

Gold  firft  coined  at  Rome. 

Hannibal  defeated  by  Scijjio  at  Zama. 

Conclulion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

Sparta  and  Hither  Spain  fubdued  by  the  Romans. 

A cenfus  at  Rome:  the  number  of  citizens  243,704.. 
Antiochus  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Thermopylae. 

The  iirll  Roman  army  enters  Alia,  and  from  the  fpoils  of 
Antiochus  brings  the  Aliatic  luxury  firft  to  Rome. 

The  Spartans  obliged  to  renounce  the  inftitutionsofLycurgus.. 

A cenfus  at  Rome;  the  number  of  citizens  273,244. 

The  Jcwifti  high-priefthood  fold  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Paper  invented  in  China — The  Umple  ®f  Jerufalcm  plun-- 
dci'ed  by  Antiochus. 
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169  A cenfus  at  Roftie : the  number  of  citizens  212,805. 

168  Macedon  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province — The 
firft  library  erected  at  Rome. 

165  The  temple  of  Jerufalem  purified  by  Judas  Maccabeus. 

j6.».  a cenfus  at  Rome  : the  number  of  citizens  527,052. 

262  Hipparchus  began  his  aftronomical  obfervations  at  Rhodes. 

16 1 Philofophers  and  rhetoricians  baniflied  from  Rome. 

150  The  third  Punic  war  commenced. 

146  Corinth  dcfiroyed — Carthage,  the  rival  to  Rome,  rafed  to 
the  ground  by  the  Romans — A remarkable  comet  ap- 
peared in  Greece. 

143  Hipparchus  began  his  new  cycle  of  the  moon,  confifting  of 
111,035  days. 

T41  The  Numantine  war  commenced. 

135  The  hiftor)'  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

133  Numantia  deftroyed  by  Scipio. 

124  A cenfus  at  Rome ; the  number  of  citizens  390,736. 

105  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

102  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  defeated  by  Marius. 

88  Rome  befieged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  faftion. 

82  Sylla  created  perpetual  diftator  at  Rome. 

69  A cenfus  at  Rome:  the  number  of  citizens  450,000. 

66  Catiline’s  confpiracy. 

55  Julius  Csfar’s  firft  expedition  into  Britain — Cralfus  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  Pai;thians. 

51  Gaul  reduced  to  a Romair  province. 

50  A cenfus  at  Rome : the  number  of  citizens  320,000. 

48  The  battle  of  Pharfalia,  between  Caefar  and  Pom})cy,  in 
which  the  latter  was  beaten — ^The  Alexandrian  library, 
confifting  of  400,000  valuable  books,  accidentally  burnt. 

45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  hiilifelf — ^I'he  folar 
year  introduced  by  Caefar. 

44  Caefar,  after  having  fought  fifty  pitched  battles,  and  flain 
1,192,000  men,  is  killed  in  the  fenate-houfe  by  coii- 
fpirators. 

42  The  republicans  defeated  at  PhilI]T[u. 

3 1 The  battle  of  A6fium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra  are  totally  defeated  by  Odtavius,  nephew  to 
Julius  Caefar. 

30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Oftavius ; upon  which 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra  put  themfelves  to  death,  and 
Eg}'])t  is  reduced  to  a Roman  province. 

-29  A cenfus  at  Rome:  the  number  of  citizens  4,101,017. 

27  Oftavius,  b}-  a decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of 
Auguftus  C.iefar,  and' an  abfolute  exemption  from  the 
laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft  Roman  emperor — The 
pantheon  at  Fvome  Vuilt. 

19  Rome  at  the  height  of  its  gloty — ^The  temple  of  Jerufalem 
rebuilt  by  Herod  v- Agrippa  conllrudted  the  magnificent 
aiiucdti^ls  at  Rome. 

8 A cenfus  at  Ibun'e:  the  number  of  citizens  4,233,000. 

5 The  temple  of  Janus  fliut  by  Auguftus,  as  an  emblem  of 
un'vcrlal  jjeace,  and  JESUS  CHRIST  born,  on  Mon- 
day, December  25. 

A.  D.  I 'I'he  vulgar  Chriftian  era  commenced  from  January  ;, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  being  then  five  years  of  age. 

8 Jefus  Chrift  difputcs  with  the  do6tors  in  the  temple. 

14  A cenfus  at  P,.ome:  4,037,000  citizens, 

j6  Mathomaticiajps'and  magician.s  expelled  from  Rome. 

17  Twelve  cities  m Afia  delTroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

21  Pilate  made  governor  of  Judea. 

29  Jefus  baptilcil  in  Jordan  by  John. 

33  He  is  crucified  at  Jerufalem. 

3 15  St.  Paul  converted. 

39  St.  Matthew  wrircs  his  gofpel — Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf 
— -A  conjuncliu.'i  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars. 


Aft.  Chr.Ift. 

40  The  name  of  Chriftians  firft  given  at  i\jitioch  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Chrift. 

43  Claudius  Cjefar’s  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  gofpel.  • 

50  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans  ; 368,  futrounded  by 

ditto  with  a wall,  feme  parts  of  w'hic'h  are  ftill  obfen  able, 

51  Cara6lacu^,  the  Brilifli  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome'. 

52  The  council  of  the  apoftles  at  Jerufalem. 

55  St.  Luke  writes  his  gofpel. 

56  Rotterdam  built. 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  Iirothers  to  death 

Nero  perfecutes  the  Dniids  in  Britain. 

60  Chriftianity  Introduced  into  Britain. 

61  Boadicea,  the  Britifti  queen,  defeats  the  Romans  5 but  is 

conquered  foon  after  by  Suetonius,  governor  of  Britain 

62  St.  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his  epiftles  be- 

tween 5 1 and  66. 

63  TheA<ftsoftheApoftIeswritten— A great  earthquake  in  Afia. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days  j upon  which  began 

(under  Nero)  the  firft  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians. 

65  Many  prodigies  feen  about  Jerulalem. 

66  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  While  the  factious  Jews  are  deftrpying  one  another  witji 
mutual  fur}’-,  Titus  the  Roman  general  takes  Jerufalem, 
which  is  rafed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  made  to 
pafs  over  it, 

73  The  philofophers  baniflied  from  Rome  by  Vefpafian. 

79  The  cities,  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  deltroyed  by  an 

eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

80  The  Capitol  and  Pantheon  at  Rome  deftro)'ed  by  fire. 

83  The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. ' 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South-Britain,  to  proteft  the 

civilized  Britons  ftorn  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians 
builds  a line  of  forts  between'the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde* 
defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampian 
hills  5 and  firft  fails  round  Britain,  which  he  difeovers 
to  be  an  iftand. 

86  The  Capitoline  games  inftituted  by  Domitian. 

88  The  fecular  games  celebrated  at  Rome. 

93  The  empire  of  the  Huns  in  Tartary  deltroyed  by  the  Chinefe 

— ^The  Evangelift  John  banithed  to  Patmos. 

94  The  fecond  pefecution  of  the  Chriftians  under  Domitian. 
96  St.  John  the  Evangelift  wrote  his  Revelation — his  Gofpel 

in.97- 

103  Dacia  reduced  to  a Roman  province. 

105  A great  earthquake  in  Afia  and  Greece. 

107  The  third  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  under  Trajan. 

1 14  Armenia  reduced  to  a Roman  province — A great  earth- 

quake in  China. 

1 15  Aftyria  fubdued  by  Trajan — An  infurreftion  of  the  Jews 

who  mui-der  200,000  Greeks  and  Romans — A violent 
earthquake  at  Antioch. 

120  Nicomedia  and  other  cities  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

1 2 1 'I’he  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  I'outh- 

ern  parts  of  Scotland5  upon  which  the  emperor  Adrian 
build.s  a wcill  between  Newcaftlc  and  Carlifle;  hut  this 
aifo  pnwing  incfl'eclual,  Pollius  l^rbicus,  the  Roman 
general,  about  the  year  134,  repairs  Agricola’s  forts, 
which  he  joins  by  a wall  four  yards  thick. 

130  Jciufalem  rebuilt  by  Adrian. 

132  'J'he  lecond  Jetvilh  war  commenced. 

135  'File  fecond  Jewilh  war  ends,  when  thhy  were  all  baniflied 
Judea. 

139  Juliin  writes  his  firft  apilogy  for  the  Chriftians. 

14 1 A number  of  herefies  appear  about  this  time. 

146  The  worfliip  of  Serapis  introduced  at  Rome. 
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15a  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  flops  the  perfecutlon  againfl 
the  Chriftians — An  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  and  aw 
earthquake  at  Rhodes. 

163  The  fourth  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus. 

166  The  Romans  fent  ambafladors  to  China. 

168  A plague  over  the  known  world. 

188  The  Capitol  at  Rome  deftroyed  by  lightning. 

19 1 A great  part  of  Rome  deftroyed  by  fire.  • , 

203  The  fifth  perfecution  of  tiie  Chriftians,  under  Severus. 

205  An  earthquake  in  Wales. 

209  Sevenis’s  wall  in  Britain  built. 

2 18  Two  comets  appeared  at  Rome.  The  courfe  of  the  moft 
remarkable  from  eaft  to  weft. 

222  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  decline.  The 
Barbarians  begin  their  irniptions,  and  the  Goths  have 
annual  tribute  not  to  moleft  the  empire. 

22 1;  Mathematicians  allowed  to  teach  publicly  at  Rome. 

236  The  lixth  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under  Maximin. 
24X  The  Franks  firlt  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

250  The  feventh  perfecution,  under  Decius. 

252  A dreadful  peftilence  broke  out  in  Ethiopia,  and  fpread 

over  the  world — The  eighth  perfecution,  under  Gallus. 

253  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Scythians  and  Goths. 

258  The  ninth  perfecution,  under  Valerian. 

260  Valerian  is  taken  prilbner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  and 

flayed  alive — The  Scythians  ravaged  the  Roman  empire 
— The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephel'us  burnt; 

261  A great  plague  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 

262  Earthquakes  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and  three  days 

of  darknels. 

273  The  Romans  took  Palmyra. 

*274  Silk  firft  brought  from  India;  the  manufa<5lory  of  it  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  fome  monk.s,  551 ; firft  worn  by 
the  clergy  in  England,  1^34. 

276  Wines  firft  made  in  Britain. 

277  The  Franks  fettled  in  Gaul. 

284  The  Dioclefian  era  commenced  Auguft’29th,  or  Sep- 
tember 17th. 

287  Caraufius  proclaimed  emperor  of  Britain. 

289  A great  comet  vifible  in  Mefopotamia  for  29  days. 

291  Two  emperors  and  two  Caefars  march  to  defend  the  four 
quarters  of  the  empire. 

297  Alexandria  deftroyed  by  Dioclefian. 

303  The  tenth  perfecution,  under  Dioclefian. 

306  Conftantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 

308  ('ardinals  firft  ordaine<l. 

312  Peftilence  all  over  the  Eaft — ^I'he  cycle  of  the  indu(!ftion 

began. 

3 13  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edift  of  Conftantine,  who 

favours  the  Chriftians,  and  gives  full  liberty  to  their 
religion.  * 

314  Three  bifhops,  or  fathers,  arc  fent  fiom  Britain  to  aflift  at 

the  council  of  Arlc.s. 

31^  Crucifixion  aboliftied. 

321  Obtervation  of  Sunday  enjoined. 

323  I’he  firft  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  at- 
tended, againfl  Alius,  the  founder  of  Arianifm,  where 
was  compofed  the  famous  Niccnc  Creed,  which  we  at- 
tribute to  them. 

328  Conftantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to 
Bvzantium,  which  is  hereafter  called  Conflanlino])lc. 

330  A dreadful  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  in  Peifia,  whidi 

lalls  40  years. 

331  Conftantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  deftroyed. 
3J4  300,000  Samaritans  revolted  frotn  thcir  mailers. 
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341  The  gofpel  propagated  in  Ethiopia  by  Foumentius. 

344  Neocaefarea  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 

331  The  Heathens  firft  called  Pagans. 

358  An  hundred  and  fifty  cities  in  Afia  and  Greece  overturned 
by  an  earthquake. 

360  The  firft  monaftery  founded  near  Poidllei’s  in  France,  by 
Martin. 

363  The  Roman  empeor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoftate,  en- 

deavours in  vain  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Romati  empire  is  divided  into  the  -Eaftern  (Conftan- 

tinople  the  capital)  and  Weftern  (of  which  Rome  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital),  each  being  now  under  the 
government  of  different  emperors. 

373  The  Bible  tranflated  into  the  Gothic  language. 

376  The  Goths  fettled  in  Thrace. 

379  The  cycle  of  Theophilus  commenced. 

390  A fieiy  column  feen  in  the  air  for  30  days. 

400  Bells  invented  by  biffiop  Paulinus,  of  Camptignia. 

401  Europe  over-run  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric. 

404  Another  irruption  of  the  Goths — The  kingdom  of  Cale- 
donia revives  under  Fergus. 

406  Third  irruption  of  the  Goths — The  Vandal.s,  Alans,  and 
Suevi,  fpread  into  France  and  Spain,  by  a concellion  of 
Honorius,  emperor  of  the  weft. 

408  The  Chriftian  religion  propagated  in  Perfia. 

409  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  Auguft  24th. 

412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

413  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  begun  in  Alface. 

414  The  kingdom  of  Thouloufe  founded  by  the  Vifigoths.  ' 
417  The  Alans  extirpated  by  the  Goths. 

419  Many  cities  in  Paleftine  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake! 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine, 

under  Pharamond. 

421  The  Salique  law  profnulgated. 

426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Britain,  and  never  return ; advifinr 
the  Britons  to  arm  ip  their  own  defence,  and  truft  to 
their  own  valour. 

432  The  golpel  jireachcd  in  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick. 

444  All  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Huns. 

446  I'he  Britons,  now  left  to  themfelves,  are  greatly  haralfed 

by  the  Scots  ami  Pifts,  uj;on  which  they  once  more 
make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans  (which  they  in- 
litle.  The  groans  of  the  Brrions),  but  reaive  no  alfift- 
ance  from  that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns 

ravages  the*  Roman  empire. 

449  V'ortigern,  King  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  inta 
Britain  againft:  the  Scots  and  Pi6Is. 

452  The  city  of  Venice  founded. 

455  Saxons  hiving  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Pi6Is,  inrite 
over  more  of  their  Countrymen,  and  begin  to  eftablilk 
themfelves  in  Kent,  n;,dcr  Hengift. 

476  Tlic  weftern  empire  is  finiftied,  523  years  after  the  battle 
of  rharfdia;  upon  the  nuns  of  which  fcvcral  new  iHtcs 
arite  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  contifting  of  (Liths,  Van- 
dals, I Inns,  and  other  bar’oanans,  under  whom  litera- 
ture is  extinguifhed,  and  the  works  of  the  lear  ned  are 
rlcllroycd, 

480  A great  earthquake  at  Conftantinoplc,  which  laflcrlqo  day^, 
493  Italy  reduced  by 'rhcodovic  king  of  the  Goths. 

496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Chiiftianity  begin*- 
in  that  kingdom. 

306  The  Jewifti  talnnul  publifhed. 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

5J0  Peris  made  the  capilid  of  the  P'rench  dominions. 
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515  Conlluntlnople  befieged  by  Vitalianus,  whofe  fleet  is  burnt 

by  a fpeculum  of  brafs  made  b)'  I'roclus. 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chrillian  era  is  introduced 

by  Dionyfms  the  monk.  . 

517  Five  years  drought  and  famine  in  Palefline. 

3 19  A bearded  comet  appears. 

539  The  codex  of  Juftinian,  the  eaflern  emperor,  is  piibliflied. 

334  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  comes  to  an  end, 

after  having  continued  105  years. 

536  The  inanuf:6ture  of  filk  introduced  at  Conftantinople  by 
two  Indian  mor.ks. 

540  Antioch  defiroyed  by  the  Perfians. 

34  [ Bufilius  the  laft  conful  elcdled  at  Rome. 

542  Antioch  rebuilt.  ' 

543  An  earthquake  all  over  the  world. 

330  An  earthquake  in  Palellirie  and  Syria — The  kingdom  of 
' Poland  founded. 

331  An  earthquake  in  Greece,  attended  with  a great  commo- 

tion in  the  fei. 

333  The  empire  of  the  Goths  In  Italy  deftroyed  by  Narfas — A 
great  earthquake  at  Conftantinople. 

337  Another  violent  earthquake  at  Conftantinople,  Rome,  and 
other  plaees — A terrible  plague  through  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  which  continued  near  fifty  years. 

368  The  Lombards  founded  a kingdom  in  Italy. 

3(^9  The  Turks  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory — ^"I'he  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  begins. 

373  The  firft  monarchy  founded  in  Bavaria. 

3ao  Antioch  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

381  Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  about  this  time  in  Italy. 

384  The  origin  of  fiefs  in  France. 

385  The  city  of  Paris  deftroyed  by  fire. 

389  Rome  overflowed  by  the  Tiber. 

393  The  Gafeons  eftablifhed  themfelves  In  the  country  called 
by  their  name. 

396  John  of  Conftantinople  aflumes  the  title  of  univerfal  blfhop. 

597  Auguftine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty 
monks. 

399  A dreadful  peftilence  in  Africa. 

604  St.  Paul’s  church  in  London  founded. 

603  The  life  of  bells  introduced  into  churches. 

606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  conceffions  of 
Phocas,  emperor  of  the  Eaft. 

62a  Mahomet,  the  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina 
in  Arabia,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  loth  of  his 
miniftry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Saracen 
empire,  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this 
day  claim  their  defeent.  His  followers  compute  their 
time  from  this  era,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  begira, 
i.  e.  “ the  Flight.” 

628  An  academy  founded  at  Canterbury. 

632  The  era  of  Jefdegird  commenced  June  i6th. 

€37  Jerufalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Ma- 
homet. 

641  Alexandria  In  Egypt  Is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the  grand  li- 
brary there  burnt  by  order  of  Omar,  'their  caliph  or 
prince. 

643  The  lemple  of  Jerufalem  converted  into  a Mahometan 
mofque. 

€33  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquefts  on  every  fide, 
and  retaliate  the  barliarities  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
upon  their  poftcrity — They  t-ake  Rhodes,  and  deftroy 
the  famous  (Joloflus — England  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

66o  Organs  firft  ufed  in  churches. 

063  Glafs  invented  by  a biftiop,  and.  brought  into  England  by 
a Benediiftine  monk. 


Aft.  Chrlft. 

669  Sicily  invaded,  and  Syracufe  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
683  The  Britons,  after  a brave  ftruggle  of  near  130  years,  are 
totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and  driven  into  Wale® 
and  Cornwall. 

698  ■ The  Saracens  take  Carthage,  and  expel  the  Romans  frons 
Africa. 

700  Cracow  built,  and  the  firft  prince  of  Poland  elefted. 

704  The  firft  province  given  to  the  Pope. 

713  I'he  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

714  France  governed  by  Charles  Martel. 

718  The  kingdom  of  the  Afturias  in  Spain  founded  by  Pelagio. 

719  Chrlftianity  promulgated  in  Germany. 

72(5  The  controverfy  about  images  begins,  and  occafiens  many 
infurreeftions  in  the  eaftern  empire. 

727  Tax  of  Peter’s  pence  begun  by  Ina  king  of  Weffex. 

732  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Tours, 

733  Inftitution  of  the  office  of  Pope’s  Nuncio. 

746  Three  years  peftilence  in  Europe  and  Afia. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  began  to 

be  ufed  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  become  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  en- 

courage learning — The  empire  of  the  Saracens  divided 
into  three. 

732  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  aboliftied  by  Aftolphus  king  of 

the  Lombards. 

733  Commencement  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  dominion. 

762  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the  capital 
for  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas — Burials,  which 
formerly  ufed  to  be  in  highways,  permitted  ui 
towns. 

792  An  academy  founded  in  Paris,  • 

794  The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charlemagne. 

797  Seventeen  days  of  unufual  darknefs. 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Ger- 

many, afterwards  called  the  Weftern  empire  ; gives  the 
prefent  names  to  the  winds  and  months  j endeavours'to 
reftore  learning  in  Europe,  but.  mankind  are  not  yet 
difpofed  for  it,  being  folely  engrofled  in  military  en- 
terprifes. 

801  A great  earthquake  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

807  Jan.  31,  Jupiter  eclipfed  by  the  moon.  March  17,  a 

large  fpot  feen  on  the  fun  for  eight  days. 

808  The  firft  defeent  of  the  Normans  on  France. 

823  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Benimula  to  be 

23°  33'; 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubje£ls  for- 
being  a Chriftlan — The  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Ao 
ragon  founded, 

832  Painters  banilhed  out  of  the  eaftern  empire. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  fifli. 

840  The  Scots  and  PiiRs  have  a decifive  battle,  in  which  the 
former  prevail,  and  both  kingdoms  are  united  by  Kenneth, 
which  begins  the  fecond  period  of  the  Scottifh  hiftory. 
842  Germany  feparated  from  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 

836  An  earthquake  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  known  world.. 
861  Ruric'the  firft  prince  of  Rutfia  began  to  reign, 

864  The  Danes  began  their  ravages  in  England. 

867  Chriftianity  propagated  in  Bulga'ria, 

868  Egypt  becomes  independent  on  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad; 

872  Bells  and  clocks  firft  ufed  in  Conftantinople, 

873  France  dillrcfled  by  locufts  and  peftilence. 

874  Iceland  peopled  by  the  Norwegians — Scotland  invaded  by 

the  Danes.  1 

873  A bearded  comet  appears  in  France. 

878  Alfred-  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danlfti  invaders, 
^againft  whom  he  fought  36  buttles  by  fea  and  lurid). 
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compofcs  his  hfx!\'  of  laws ; divides  England  Into  coun- 
ties, hundreds,'  tythings ; in  890  erefts  county-courts, 
having  founded  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in  88(5. 

8S0  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obfervcd  by  Albategni  to  be 

S89  The  Hungarians  fettled  near  the  Danube, 

891  The  firlf  land-tax  in  England. 

895  The  monaftery'  of  Cluny  founded. 

I 905  A very  reinai'kable  comet  appeared  in  China — Rome 
taken  by  the  Normans. 

911  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Thebit  to  be 

23®  33'  3°’'-  . . ; 

912  The  Normans  eftablifli  themfelves  in  Normandy'. 

913  The  Danes  become  mafters  of  England., 

9J'5  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

923  Fiefs  eitabliflied  in  France. 

92  5 Sigefrol  elecfted  rirtt  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 

92S  The  inarquifate  of  Alilhia  eftablifhed. 

937  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by'  ufurpatlon  Into  feven 
kingdoms. 

941  Arithmetic  brought  into  Europe. 

9(5 1 Candia  recovered  from  the  Saracens. 

967  Antioch  recovered' from  the  Saracens, 

969  The  race  of  Abbas  extinguiflied  in  Egypt. 

975  Pope  Boniface  \"IE  is  depofcd  and  banillied  for  his  crimes. 

977  Greece,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  ravaged  by  the  Bulga- 
rians for  ten  years — The  Bohemians  fubdued  by  Otho, 

979  The  coronation  oathfirft  ufed  in  England  j and  Juries  firll 
inftituted  there. 

983  The  Danes  under  Sueno  invaded  England  and  Scotland, 

987  The  Carlovingian  race  in  P'rance  ended. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Saracens  from  Arabia  ■,  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  hi- 
therto ul’ed. 

993  A great  eruption  of  IVTount  Vefuvius. 

995  Pingland  invaded  by'  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

996  Otho  IJL  makes  the  cmiiire  of  Germany  eleiftive. 

999  Bolellaus,  the  firll  king  of  Poland — The  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  obferved  by  Aboul  Wafi  and  Abu  Flamed  to  be 
23^^35'. 

1000  Paficr  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe;  th^t  of  linen  rags 
in  117c  ; the  manufadture  introduced  into  England  at 
Deptford,  i-^SS. 

IC02  Theemperor  Henry  aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  theRomans. 

1003  All  the  old  churches  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a new 
ftyle  of  architedture. 

100^  A plague  in  Eurojie  for  three  y'ears. 

1007  A great  eniptiiui  of  \'eluvius — The  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  obferved  by  Albatnmius  to  be  23^  33'. 

1014  Sueno  the  Dane  becomes  inafter  of  Pingland — Sept.  28. 
Almoft  all  Flanders  laid  under  water  by'  a Itorm. 

ICJ3  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by'  their  parents  In 
Pingland. 

1017  Rain  of  the  colour  of  blood  for  three  day's  in  A(]uitain. 

1022  A new  I'pccirs  of  inufic  invented  by  Arotin. 

1035  Togrul  Hcg,  or  'J’angrolipix,  the  'i'nrkifli  fnltan,  cfia- 
blilhes  hinrfelf  in  K(ip.ifan — The  Kingdoms  of  Caliile 
and  Arragon  begun. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  I’evcml  engagement.^  with  various  fiic- 
ccls,  are  about  this  lime  driven  oitt  of  Scotland,  and 
TYcver  again  return  in  a hoftilc  manner — Smyrna  dc- 
ftn^yed  by  an  earthrpiake. 

J041  I'he  Saxon  line  rellored  under  Edward  the  Confeflor. 

J043  The  Turks  become  formklablc  and  take  pollcffion  of  Perfia 
— The  Hullians  come  from  Sevthia,  arul  land  inl'hracc, 
Vor..  II. 
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1034  Leo  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

1033  The  Turks  take  Bagdad,  and  overturn  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens. 

1037  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth 
at  Dimfmane,'and  marries  the  princefs  Margaret,  filler 
bo  Edgar  Atheling. 

1061  Surnames  appointed  to  be  taken  In  Scotland  by  a parlia- 
ment held  in  Forfar. 

1063  The  Turks  take  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The  conquell:  of  England  by  William  (I'urnamed  the 
Ballard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  battle  of  Haftings, 
where  Flarold  is  llain. 

1070  The  feudal  law  introduced  into  England. 

1073  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel 
about  the  nomination  of  the  German  bilhops.  Henry, 
in  j)enance,  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope  near  the 
end  of  January'. 

1076  Juftices  of  the  peace  firft  appointed  in  England — An 
earthquake  in  England — Afia  Minor,  having  been  two 
years  under  the  power,  of  Solyman,  is  from  this  time 
called  Turkey. 

1080  Doomfday  book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  Wil- 
liam, from  a Purvey  of  all  the  ellatcs  in  England,  and 
finiftied  in  1086 — The  tower  of  London  built  by'  ditto, 
to  curb  his  Englifti  fubjeilsj  numbers  of  whom  fiy'  to 
Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  Englllli 
language,  are  prote6lod  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands 
given  them, 

1086  The  order  of  Carthufians  eftabllftied  by'  Bruno. 

1090  The  dynally' of  Bathineens  or  Alfairms  begins  in  Irak,- 

and  continues  for’iiy  y'ears. 

1091  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  prefled  by'  the  Spa- 

niards, call  to  their  afliftance  Jofeph  king  of  Morocco ; 
by'  which  the  Moors  get  pofleflion  of  all  the  Saracen 
dominions  in  Spain. 

1096  The  firll  crufade  to  the  Holv  l,and  is  begun  under  fe- 
veral  Chriftian  princes,  to  drive  the  infidels  from 
Jerufalem, 

1098  The  order  of  St.  Bencdldl  inftituted. 

1099  Jerufalem  taken  by'  the  cnifaders  ; Godfrey  eledled  king 

of  it.j  and  the  order  of  knights  of  St.  John  inftitnted. 

mo  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in 
England,  where  he  had  been  permitted  to  refide  as  a 
fubjedl — Learning  revived  at  Cambridge — Writing- 
paj)er  made  nf  cotton  comnumly'  ufed  about  this  time. 

iiiS  I’heorder  of  the  Knights  Teinplers  inftituted,  to  defend  the 
Sepulchre  at  Jenifalein,  audio  proteil Chriftian ftrangers. 

1 1 19  Bohemia  eredted  into'  a kingdom. 

1132  'I'he  kingdom  of  Porlngid  began. 

1137  pandeifl  of  .Tnftinian  found  in  the  ruins  of  Amalphl. 

1141  The  factions  of  the  Guelph-s  and  Gibcllincs  prevailed 
about  this  time. 

1 t43  The  Koran  tranllatcd  into  T.atin. 

1 144  The  Peripatetic  philofophy  introduced  into  Germany'. 

113 1 The  canon  law  collev'-led  l>y  Gratian,  a monk  of  Bologna. 

I [34  (''hrllHanitv  introduced  into  Ifinland. 

1 136  'I’hc  city  of"  Mofco\V  in  RniHa  kninded. 

1 i9o  The  order  of  the  Carmelites  intiitnted. 

1163  I. omlon  bridge,  conlilting  of  19  I'mall  arches,  firft  built 

of  Itonr. 

1164  'Flic  'I'cul'onic  onler  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Ger- 

many'. 

J't7t  'File  dy'nalh'  of  Fatemites  ended  In  Kg\ptj  the  fovc- 
reigns  of  this  conntiy  henceforth  calknl  Sultans. 

1172  Hvnry'  II.  king  of  England  (and  firll  of  the  Plantage- 

c u 
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nets),  takes  pofleffion  of  Ireland  ; which  from  that 
period  ha.s  been  governed  by  an  Engliflr  viceroyj  or 
lord  lieutenant. 

1176  England  is  divided  by  Henry  into  fix  circuits,  and  jut- 
tice  is  difpenfed  by  itinerant  judges. 

11/9  "The  univerfity  of  Padua  founded. 

:i8o  Glals  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes  In 
England. 

1 1 81  The  laws  of  England  are  dtgefted  about  this  time  by 

Glaiiville. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and 

Erance  to  hold  the  ftirrups  of  his  faddle  when  he  mount- 
ed his  horfe. 

ri8j  7000  Albigenfe.s  malTacred  by  the  inhabitants  of  Berry. 

1 186  A conjun£tiou  of  all  the  planets  at  fun-rife,  September  16. 

The  Sun  in  30°  in;  ; Jupiter  in  2®  3'  a ; Venus  in 
3°  4q'}  Saturn  in  8®  6^  j Mercuiy  in  4®  lo'j  Mars, 
9®  8^5  tail  of  the  Dragon,  18®  23' 

1187  Jerufalem  taken  by  Saladin. 

1192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  king 
of  England,  defeats  Saladin’s  army,  conliftiiig  of 
300,000  combatants. 

1 194  DiiU  ci  moil  Droll,  fiilt  ufed  as  a motto  by  Richard,  on 
a viftory  over  the  French. 

1103  Denmark  and  Norway  laid  wafte  by  a dreadful  tempeft. 

I J98  Inllitution  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

1200  Chimnits  were  not  known  in  England — Surnames  now 
began  to  be  tiled ; firtl  among  the  nobility — Univerfity 
of  Salamanca  in  Spain  founded. 

12C4  Conltantinople  taken  by  the  French  and  Veiietians — 
The  Inquifition  eftablilhed — The  empire  of  Trebizond 
eftablifhed. 

iio8  London  incorporated,  and  Its  firft  charter  obtained  for 
electing  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  other  magiftrates,  from 
king  John — The  order  of  Fratres  Minores  eftablifhed — 
The  Pope  excommunicates  King  John. 

1209  The  works  of  Anftotle  imported  from  Conftantinople 

into  Europe — The  filk  manufadlure  imported  from 
Greece  into  Venice. 

1210  The  works  of  Ariftotle  burnt  at  Paris — ^The  Emperor 

Otho  excommunicated  by  the  pope — Violent  pcrfecution 
of  the  Albigenfts. 

1213  Magna  Charta  figncd  by  king  John  and  the  barons  of 
England — Court  of  common  pleas  eftablifhed — Orders 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Knights  Hofpitallers  founded — 
The  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  introduced. 

1 2 16  King  Alexander  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope’s  legate. 

1220  Aftronomy  and  geography  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Moors. 

1222  A great  earthquake  happened  in  Germany. 

1223  A comet  of  extraordinary  magnitude  appeared  in  Den- 

mark. 

1226  A league  formed  againft  the  Albigenfes  by  the  French 

king  and  many  prelates  and  lords. 

1227  TRe  Tartars  under  Gingis-Khan  emerge  from  the  north- 

ern parts  of  Afia,  over-run  all  the  Saracen  empire, 
and  carry  death  and  dcfolation  wherever  they  march. 

1228  The  univerfity  of  Thouloufe  founded. 

J230  The  kingdom  of  Denmark  fuftcred  by  peflilence. — The 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Caftile  united. — Pruflia  fubdued 
bytheTeutonicknights. — Univerfity  of  Naples  founded. 
1231  'I’he  Almageftof  Ptolemy  tranllatcd  into  Latin. 

1233  IKe  Inquifition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trufted  to  the 
Dominicans. — The  houfes  of  l.ondon,  and  other  cities 
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in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  ftlll  thatched  with 
Itraw. 

1238  The  univerfity  of  Vienna  founded. 

1239  A writing  of  this  year’s  date  on  paper  made  of  rags  ftill 

extant.  „ 

1241  The  hanfeatic  league  formed. — Tin  mines  difeovered  in 
Germany. 

1345  Mars,  appears  in  Capricorn. 

1250  Painting  revived  in  Florence  by  Cimabue. 

1251  Wales  fubdued,  and  Magna  Charta  confirmed. 

1353  The  famous  aftronomical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alonfo, 

' king  of  Caftile. 

1356  The  order  of the  Auguftines  eftablilhed. 

125S  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finifhes  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens. 

1260  The  fedl  of  Flagellantes  appeared  in  Italy. 

1263  Acho  king  of  Norway  invades  Scotland  with  160  fail, 

and  lands  20,000  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  5 but 
they  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  HI.  who  recovers 
the  weftern  ifles. 

1264  The  commons  of  England  firft  fuminoned  to  parliament 

about  this  time. 

1268  The  Tartars  invade  China. 

1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England.— 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Cozah  Na- 
firodni  to  be  23°  30^ — Weftminfter  abbey  rebuilt  and 
confecrated  in  the  prefence  of  Henry  HI. 

1272  The  academy  of  Florence  founded. 

1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  begins  in  Ger- 

many.— The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obfeiwed  by  Checu- 
king  in  China  to  be  23°  33 ' sg". 

1274  The  firft  commercial  treaty  betwixt  England  and  Flanders. 
1279  King  Edward  renounces  his  right  to  Normandy. — The 

mortmain  aft  palfed  in  England. 

1282  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Ed- 
ward I.  who  unites  that  principality  to  England. — A 
great  peftilence  in  Denmark. — 8000  French  murdered 
at  the  Sicilian  vefpers. — Academy  della  Crufea  founded. 

1284  Edward  II.  born  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  firft  prince  of 

Wales. 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom 

is  difputed  by  twelve  candidates,  who  fubmit  their  claims 
to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  king  of  England ; which 
layi  the  foundation  of  a long  and  defolating  war  be- 
tween both  nations. 

1290  The  univerfity  of  Lilbon  founded. 

1291  Ptolemais  taken  by  the  Turks. — End  of  the  crufades. 

1293  There  is  a regular  fuccclTion  of  Englifli  parliaments  from 

this  year,  being  the  23d  of  Edward  I. 

1294  Parliaments  eftablilhed  in  Paris. 

1298  The  prefent  Turkifh  empire  begins  in  BIthynia  under 

Ottoman. — Tallow  candles  fo  great  a luxury,  that 
fplinters  of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights. — Wine  fold  by 
apothecaries  as  a. cordial. — ^I'he  Scots  defeated  by  the 
Englifli  at  Falkirk. 

1299  An  earthquake  in  Germany — Speftaclcs  invented  by  a 

monk  of  Pifa — The  year  of  Jubilee  inftituted  by  Boni- 
face VIII. 

1302  The  mariner’s  compafs  invented,  or  improved,  byGiovia 
of  Naples — The  univerfity  of  Avignon  founded. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swiis  cantons — Coal  •firft  ufed  In 

England. 

1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon  in  France  for  70  years. 
1310  Lincoln’s  inn  fociety  eltabliflied — The  knights  of  St. 

John  take  poffeifion  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes. 
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J.1514  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  between  Edward  II,  and 
Rol^ert  Bruce,  which  eftablitlies  the  latter  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland — The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave,  and 
feparate — A vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for  two.  years, 

; 131^  Germany  afflifted  with  famine  and  pellilence, 

1319  The  uiiiverfity  of  Dublin  founded, 
iiTjao  (iold  firtl  coined  in  Chriltendom  5 1344,  ditto  in  Eng- 
land— An  earthquake  in  England, 

^ 1323  A great  eruption  of  Mount  Aitna, 

1323  The  firft  treaty  of  commerce  betwixt  England  and  Ve- 
!tice. 

ii  1330  Gunpowder  invented  by  a monk  of  Cologne, 
i 1332  The  pope  accufed  of  herefy, 

' ^33^  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Ed- 
ward III.  “ may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  us  and  our 
; ■ fubjefds.” 

■ IJ37  The  firit  comet  whofe  courfe  is  defcribed  with  an  aftrono-- 
mical  exatlnefs — Euro})e  infefted  by  locufts. 

1340  Heralds’  college  .inftituted  in  England — Copper  money 
firll  ufed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1344  The  firll  creation  to  titles  by  patent  ufed  by  Edward  111. 

, 1345  Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  gained  him 
the  battle  of  Crelly. 

, 134.7  The  battle  df  Durham,  In  which  David,  king  of  Scots,  is 
taken  prifoner. 

i 1349  The  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England  by  Ed- 
ward III.  altered  In  1537,  and  confifts  of  26  knights, 
1332  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

^1333  Alia  and  Africa  defolated  by  locufts. 

1354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England, 

' I3J<5  The  battle  of  Poi(!diers,  in  which  king  John  of  France 
and  his  fon  are  taken  prifoners  hy  Edward  the  Black 
Prince. 

1337  Coals  firft  brought  to  London, 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  Fnance  firft  quartered  by  Ed- 
ward III. — Univerfity  of  Cologne  founded — Tamerlane 
began  to  reign  in  Perfia. 

■ 1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to 
Englilh  as  a favour  of  Ed  ward  III.  to  his  people — The  mi- 
litary order  of  Janizaries  eftablithed  among  the  Turks. 

: 13(53  The  univerfities  of  Vienna  and  Geneva  founded, 

, 1369  John  Wicklitfe,  an  Englifhman,  begins  to  call  in  queftion 
the  do£lrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  about  this  time, 
w'hole  followers  are  called  Lollards. 

1370  The  office  of  grand  vizir  eftabliftied. 

1377  Inundation  of  the  fea  in  Flanders. 

1378  Greenland  difeovered  by  a Venetian. 
t3Si  Bills  of  exchange  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1384  The  firft  aft  of  navigation  in  England;  no  goods  to  be 
exported  or  imported  by  Engliftimen  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. 

1386  A company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Netherland.s 

eftabliftied  in  London — Windfor  caftle  built  by  Ed- 
ward III. 

1387  The  firft  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  inftitutc-l. 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and  the  earl 

of  Douglas — Bombs  invented  at  Venloo. 

1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  ainufeinent. 

1399  Wellminfter  abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged — Wcllmiiiftcr- 
hall  ditto — Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  renewed  in  1723,  confiliing  of  38 
knights. 

1402  Tamerlane  defeats  and  lakes  prifoner  Bajazet  theTnrklth 
fultan. 

^405  The  Canary  iflaitds  difeovered  by  Bathcncourf  a Norman. 
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1410  Guildhall,  London,  built — Painting  in  oil-colours  in- 

vented at  Bruges  by  John  Van-eyck. 

1411  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  founded. 

1412  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Efirope. 

1413  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French  by 

Henry  V.  of  England. 

1420  The  ifland  of  Madeira  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefc. 

1421  The  revenue  of  England  amounted  to  55,7541, 

1428  The-fiegc  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Englifti  power 
in  France. 

1431  A great  earthquake  at  Litbon. 

1432  Great  inundations  in  Germany. 

1437  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferv'ed  by  Ulug  Beg  to  be 
23®  30'  17", 

1440  Printing  invented  by  L.  Kofter  at  Haerlem  in  Holland; 
brought  into  England  by  W.  Caxton,  a mercer  of  Lon- 
don, 1471.* 

■■1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome — ^The  fea  break,? 

in  at  Dort  in  Holland,  and  drowms  r 00,000  people. 
14.33  Conttantinople  taken  by  tlie  Turks,  which  ends  the  eaftem 
empire,  1123  years  from  its  dedication  by  Conftantinc 
the  Great,  and  2206  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
1434  The  univerfity  of  Glafgow  in  Scotland  founded. 

1437  Glafs  firft  manufaftured  in  England. 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  on  copper  invented — ^The  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Piu  hachius  and  Regio- 
montanus to  be  23®  26K 

1473  The  lludy  of  the  Greek  language  introduced  into  France. 
1477  The  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  founded. 

1479  Union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Caftile. 

1482  The  coaft  of  Guinea  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe — A 

court  of  Inquifition  erected  in  Seville. 

1483  Richard  III.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the  Planta- 

genets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth, 
by  Henry  (Tudor)  VH.  which  puts  an  end  to  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a 
conteftof30  years,  and  the  lofs  of  100,000  men. 

1487  Henry  eftablilhes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  firft 
ftanding  army. 

1489  Maps  and  fea  charts  firft  brought  to  England  by  Barth. 

Columbus. 

1490  William  Groceyn  introduces  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  lan- 

guage into  England — The  iVIoors,  hitherto  a formidable 
enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fubdued  by 
Ferdinand,  and  become  fubje6ts  to  that  prince  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  are  ill  obfen'ed  by  the  Spaniards, 
whofe  clergy  ufe  the  Inquifition  in  all  its  foi  tures  ; and 
in  1609,  near  one  million  of  the  Moors  were  driven 
from  Spain  to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from  whence 
they  originally  came. 

1492  America  firft  difeovered  by  Columbus,  a Genoefe,  in  the 
fcrvice  of  Spain — The  Moors  expelled  from  Granada, 
which  they  had  pofteft'ed  upwards  of  800  years. 

1491;  The  venereal  difeafe  introduced  into  Kuro]  e. 

1496  The  Jew.s  and  Moors  banifhed  out  of  Porti  gal. 

1497  The  Portuguefc  firft  fail  to  the  Eall  Indies  by  the  C.ape 

of  Good  1 lope — South  America  ditcovered  by  Aincri- 
cius  Vel'pulius,  from  whom  it  has  it.s  name. 

1499  North  America  difeovered,  for  Henry  VI 1.  hv  Cabot  a 
Venetian, 

1300  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  fk  nuanv  into  fix  cir- 
cles, and  adds  four  more  in  3 312 — Brazil  difeovered  by 
the  Portuguefe — Florida  dlleovered  by  John  Cal>ot,  an 
Engliflunan — Painting  in  chiaro-obfiairo  difeovered — 
A great  plague  in  England, 
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1 ijP 5 Shillings  firlt  coine<l  in  England. 

I <;o7  The  idantl  of  Madagalcar  difeovered  by  the  Portugnefe. 

1509  fiardening  intrixUu'ed  into  Euglajid  from  the  iSTther- 
laiicls,  from  Whence  vegetables  were  imported. 

l^io  The  oblujiiity  ot  the  eclijitic  ohlerved  by  Wernenus  to 
Ih‘  2,3'^  2S'  30^/. 

1513  The  battle  of  Elowden,  in  which  James  IV.  king  of 
Scotland  i.s  killed,  with  the  ^ower  of  his  nobililv. 

11J14  ('annon  balls  made  of  Itone  ftill  in  ule. 

1515  The  firll  Polyglot  Bible  }ninte<l  at  Alcala — The  kingdom 
of  Navarre  atmexed  to  that  of  ('alUle  b\'  Ferdinand. 

Iji6  The  kingdom  i>f  Algiers  feized  by  BarbaroHa. 

iji/  Alartin  Luther  began  the  reformatum — Kgvpt  is  con- 
cpiered  by  the  Turks — ^The  kingdom  of  the  Alamalukes 
in  Egr'pt  overthrown  by  the  Turks. 

151S  Dilcovery  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Straits  of  Alagellan. 

1521  Henry  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  pojicry,  re- 

ceives the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  from  his  Ho- 
linefs. 

J522  llhodes  taken  by  the  Turks — The  iirft  voyage  round  the 
world  })erformctl  by  a ihip  of  Magellan's  lijuadron. 

1326  I'he  Inquifition  el'tablilhed  at  Portugal — L.utheranifm 
eftablilhed  in  Germany. 

I ■;27  Borne  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Imperial  army. 

I 328  Pojjery  aboliflred  in  Sweden. 

1529  The  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the  reformers 
protefting  againft  the  churchy  of  Borne,  at  the  diet  of 
Spires  in  Germany. 

ij3o  Union  of  the  Pn)tel'tants  at  Smallcalde,  December  2zd — 
Secretan’  of  State’s  olHce  eftablilhed  in  Ln«land. 

« O 

1531  A great  earthquake  hapj^ened  at  Lilbon. 

1 532  I'lie  Court  of  Seilion  infti luted  in  Scotland. 

1533  Infurreftion  of  the  Anabaptifts  in  AVelqihalia. 

1534  The  reformation  takes  place  \n  lingland,  under  Henry 

A'JII. — Barbarofla  feized  on  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

1 33 j 'J’he  Beformation  introduced  into  Ireland — The  fociety 
of  Jefuits  formed. 

1339  I’he  tirl't  Knglilli  edition  of  the  Bible  authorifed ; the 

prefent  tranllalion  tinill'.ed  in  1611 — About  this  time 
cannon  began  tobetifed  in  ihips — Six  hundred  andfurty- 
(,i\'c  religious  houfes  fupprelled  in  England  and  Wales. 

1340  The  rariation  of  the  ctmipafs  difeoVered  by  Sebai'tian 

Cabot — Ihe  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Coper- 
nicu.s  to  be  23^^  28' 8" — Society  of  the  Jefuits  eftabliflied, 
September  27. 

^343  Silk  I'tockings  tirfi  worn  by  the.  French  king;  tirl't  worn 
in  F.ngland  by  (]ucen  Klizabeih,  1561;  the  fteel  frame 
for  weaving  invented  by  the  Bev.  Air.  Lee,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  13S9 — Pins  tirl't  nfed  in  England, 
bcl'ore  which  time  the  ladies  tiled  Ikewers — Iron  guns 
and  mortars  made  in  England. 

I 344  GockI  lands  let  in  England  at  one  fliilling  jier  acre. 

a 54';  The  famous  council  of 'I’retil  begins,  and  continues  18 
ycar.«. 

J347  Firft  law  in  England  ettablifliing  the  intcreft  of  money  at 
joyierccnt. 

J348  The  Reformation  gained  gntund  in  Poland. 

i -ygp  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inllitutcd  in  England. 

1330  Horl'c  guards  inflituted  in  Ikigland — About  this  time  the 
bank  (;f  \’eniie  was  eltabijihod. 

1332  BiKtks  of  geograjihy  and  aftronomy  deflroyed  under  an 
idea  of  their  being  infedted  with  magic — 'J'he  Iniok  of 
^ Common  Prayer  eftabliflied  in  England  by  law. 

i3.')4  d he  kingdom  of  Aftracan  conquered  by  Bullia. 

Bullian  company  eftablilhed  in  England. 
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1338  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1360  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox, 

1361  Livonia  ceded  to  Poland. 

1363  Knives  firll  made  in  England. 

1365  Bevolt  of  t+ie  Low  Countries — Malata  attacked  hy  the  \ 

Turks,  o 

j-36fi  The  39  articles  of  the  church  of  England  eftabliflied.  1 
1368  Queen  Mary  imprifoned  in  England — Liberty  of  exer-  ' 

■ citing  the  reformeti  religion  granted  to  the  Low  Countries.  : 

>369  Boyal  Exchange  firll  built.  ^ 

1 3 7 T I’he  Ifland  of  Cypnis  taken  by  the  Tilrks — They  arc  de-  , 
feated  at  J,epaiito. 

1372  The  great  maflacre  of  the  Proteftants  at  Pari.s — A new  v 
liar  in  CalTiop.'eia  obferved  by  Cornelius  Gemma.  It  s 
appeared  in  November,  and  difappeared  in  IVIarch. 

1376  The  Proteftant  religion  tolei'atcd  in  P’rance,  and  this  fol- 
lowed by  a civil  war. 

1378  The  fliil  treaty  of  alliance  betwixt  England  and  the  States 

General,  January  7th.  ] 

1379  The  Dutch  fhake  oft’ the  S])anifti  yoke,  and  the  republic  j 

of  Holland  begins — linglilli  Ealt-India  company  in-' 
corporateJ : eftabliflied  1600 — Turkey  company  in 
England  incoiTorated.  : 

13S0  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  frqm  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  being  the  firft  Englifli  cireumnavigator. — Pa-  . 
rochial  regilters  firft  appointed  in  England — The  king- 
dom of  Portugal  feized  by  Philip  of  Spain.  ^ 

jiySi  Copper  money  firft  ufed  in  P’rance.  ' 

1382  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy  ; the  3th  1 

of  October  being  counted  13.  , j 

1383  Tobacco  firil  brought  from  Virginia  into  England — The  j 

firft  jiropoi'al  of  fettling  a colony  in  America.  I 

1387  Alary  queen  of  Scots  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  ; 

18  )'ears  impril'onnient.  j| 

1388  The  Spanifli  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake,  and  other  j 

Englilli  admirals — Henry  IV.  pafl'es  the  edift  ot  Nantes,  | 
tolerating  the  Proteftants — Duelling  with  fniall  t'words 
introduced  into  England. 

1389  Coaches  firll  inlmduced  into  England ; hackney  a£l  1693  ; ■ ; 

increafed  to  1000  in  1770. 

1 1590  Eanil  of  peiifioners  inllitutcd  in  PIngkmd — Tclel'copes 

invented  by  Janfen,  a fpedlaclc-maker  in  Geniiaivj'. 
jijQi  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  founded. 

1 1593  A great  plague  in  Loudon. 

1594  The  Jefuits  cx]ielled  from  P'rance — ^The  obliquih' of  the 
ecliptic  obferved  by  Byrgius  to  be  23“  30'. 

1 1591  ^ he  lame  obferved  hy  'I'ycho-Brahe  to  be  23®  29'  23^'. 
1586  A great  earthquake  at  Japan. 

i ')97  firft  brought  into  England  from  Germany. 

1398  'I'hc  cdiiT  of  Nantes  by  Henry  I^^  ot  France. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Q-iicen  PJizabeth  (the  laft  ot  the  'ludors)  die.s  and  no- 

minates James  VI.  of  Scotland  as  her  fucccflbr ; 
which  unites  both  kingdoms  under  the  name  of  Great 
Britain,. 

1603  The  tJunpowder.-plot  difeovered  at  Wellminfler  3 being 

a jirojedt  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  Par-  i 
liament. 

j6o6  The  Oath  of  allegiance  firll  admlniftcrcd  in  England. 

1608  Colon lc.s  feu t fixmi  Pingland  to  \ irginia. 

1609  The  independence  of  the  United  Stales  acknowledged  by 

Sjiain. 

1610  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difeoverstbe  fiitcllites  about  the 

planet  Jupiter,  by  the  lelefcope,  lately  invented  in  Ger- 
many—Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris  by  Ravaillac, 
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a prleft — iThirmomctcrs  invented  by  DIebel  a Dutch* 
man. 

l6ii  Baronets  firft  created  in  Englahd  b)'  James  I.  May  32 — 
An  earthquake  at  ('0n(lanlinoj>lc  j 200,000  perfons 
died  there  of  the  plague. 

161 3 The  north-weft  pall'age  to  China  attempted  in  vain  by  the 
Englilh. 

iC\\  Napier  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invented  logarithms — 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brought  the  new  river  to  London, 
from  Ware. 

1616  The  tint  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 

1619  W.  Harvey,  an  Eiiglitliman,  difeovers  the  circulation  of 

the  blood. 

1620  The  broad-lilk  manufafture  from  raw  filk  introduced  into 

England — Barbadoes  dilcovered  by  Sir  V'illiam  Cour- 
. teen — Navarre  united  to  France — Copper-money  firft 
introduced  in  England. 

1611  New-Jiingland  planted  by  the  Puritans — The  two  parties 
of  Whigs  and  Tories  formed  in  England. 

1632  Idle  Palatinate  reduced  by  the  Impcrialilts, 

162J  lEe  kliights  of  Nova  Scotia  inftituted. 

-1624  Matfacre  of  the  Englifh  at  Anrboyna.  • 
j62_5  King  James  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Charles  I. 
— The  illand  of  Barbadoes,  the  fiidl  Englifh  lettlcme.nt 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  planted. 

l6yi  The  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun’s  difk,  firft  obferved 
by  Gaflendi — A great  eruption  of  Vcftivius. 

1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adolphus,  kirig 
of  Sweden,  and  head  of  the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  is 
killed. 

1^33  Galileo  condemned  by  the  Ipquifitlon  at  Rome — Lou- 
ifiana  difeovered  by  the  French. 

163^  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  Lord  Baltimore — Re- 
gular pofts  eftabliftied  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, See. 

1636  A'  tranfit  ofMercury  over  the  fun’s  dilk  obferved  by  Caffini. 

1639  A tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  difk,  firft  obferved  by 

Mr.  Horrox,  November  24th  O.  S.  3 h.  13/  P.  M. 

1640  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottifh  fubjefts  ; on  which 

their  army,  under  general  Lefley,  enters  England,  and 
takes  Newcaftle,  being  encouraged  by  the  malcontents 
iii  England — The  malfacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000 
Englifh  Proteftants  were  killed- — ^The  independency  of 
Portugal  recovered  by  John  Duke  of  Braganza. 

1642  King  Charles  impeaches  five  refraftory  members,  which 

begins  the  civil  wars  in  England. 

1643  Excifeon  beer,  ale,  &rc.  firft  impofod  by  parliament — Ba- 

rometers invented  by  Torricelli. 

1(548  A new  ftar  obferved  in  the  tail  of  the  Whale  by  Fabricius. 
1649  Charles  I.  beheaded  by  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,  January 
30,  aged  49 — Pendulums  firft  applied  to  clocks  by 
Huygens. 

16^1  The  fetl  called  Quakers  appeared  in  England. 

The  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  efta- 
bliftied. 

Cromwell  aflTnmes  the  proteftorate— The  air-pump  in- 
vented by  Otto  Guericke  of  Magdeburg. 

1655  The  Englifti,  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from 
the  Spaniards — One  of  Saturn’s  fatellitcs  obferved  by 
Huygens. 

1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucCeeded  in  the  protectorate  by  his 
fun  Richard. 

tC6o  King  Chaiiel  II.  is  reftored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the 
army,  after  an  exile  of  12  years  in  France  and  Holland 
— The  people  of  Denmark,  being  opprelfed  by  the  nobles, 
furrender  their  privileges  to  Frederic  111.  who  becomes 
ablblute, 
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1661  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  oblkrvcd  by  Hevelhis  to  be 

23®  29/  7/'. 

1662  The  Royal  Society  of  London  eftabliflied  by  Charles  II, 

1663  Carolina  planted  : 1728,  divided  into  two  feparate  go- 

vernments— Prulfia  declared  independent  of  Poland. 

1664  The  New  NHherlands  in  North  America  conquered 

from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  by  the  Englifti. 

1665  A plague  in  London,  which  carried  otf  68,000  people— “ 

'I'he  magic  lantern  invented  by  Kirchey. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept.  2,  and  continued 

three  days,  in  which  were  deftroyed  13,000  houfes  and 
430  ftreets — ^I'ea  firft  tiled  in  England. 

1667  Ibe  pcai'c  of  Breda,  which  confirmed  to  the  Englifti  the 

New  Netherlands,  now  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and 
New  Jerfey,  in  North  America. 

1668  The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle- — St.  James's  Park  planted 

and  made  a thoroughfare  for  public  ufe  by  Charles  II. 

1669  The  itland  of  Candia  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1670  The  Eriglifh  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  incorporated — The 

obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Mengoli  to  be  23® 
28'  24". 

1672  Louis  XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the 
Dutch  open  their  liuices,  and  retire  to  their  fettlements  iti 
the  Eaft  Indies — African  company  eftabliflied — ^Theobli- 
quity  of  the  ecliptic;  obferved  by  Richer  to  lie  23^  28^  54^'. 

1677  The  micrometer  invented  by  Kircher. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen — ^The  habeas  corpus  aft  paffed— 

A ftrange  darknefs  at  noon-day,  Jan.  12. 

1680  A comet,  which  continued  vifible  from  Nov,  3 to  March 
9 — William  Penn,  a Quaker,  received  a charter  for 
planting  Pennfylvania. 

1683  India  flock  fold  from  360  to  ^00  per  cent. 

1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  53,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  brother 

James  II. — ^The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to 
Charles  II.  rebels,  but  is  defeated  at  Sedgemore,  and 
beheaded — The  edift  of  Nantes  revoked  by  Lduis  XIV. 
and  the  Proteftants  perfecuted. 

1686  I’he  Newtonian  philofophy  promulgated. 

1687  The  palace  of  Verfailles  finiftied  by  Louis  XIV. 

1688  The  revolution  in  England  begins  Nov.  3 — King  Jatiici 

abdicates,  and  retires  to  France,  December  23 — King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  proclaimed  Fehruluy  13 — 
Vifcoiint  Dundee  holds  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but 
is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie ; upon  which  the 
Highlanders  difperie — Smyrna  deftroycci  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

1689  The  land-tax  and  toleration  afts  pafl'ed  in  England— 

William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the  Prince  of 
Wales  fpurious,  was  voted  by  the  commons  to  be  art 
impciftor — Several  bifliops  deprived  for  not  taking  the; 
oaths  to  William — Epifcopacy  abc.lilhed  in  Scotland. 
169a  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  William  againft 
Janies,  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  war  In  Ireland  fmiflied  by  the  furrender  of  Limerick 

to  William — ^'fhe  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  oblcrved  by 
Flamftead  to  be  23*^  28.'32(^ 

1692  The  Englilh  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  Admiral 

Rulfel,  defeat  the  French  fleet  oH'La  Hogue — Themaf- 
facre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  Jan.  31,  O,  S. — Earth- 
quakes in  England  and  Jamaica,  Sept.  8 — Hanover 
made  an  cloftorate  of  the  empire. 

1693  Bayonets  firft  u(ed  by  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Turin — 

Bank  of  England  eftabliflied  by  King  William — The 
firft  public  lollery  drawn. 

1694  Death  of  Quei‘11  Mary,  at  the  age  of  33 — Stamp-dutiaa 

inftituted  in  England. 

1697,  I’he  peace  of  Ryfwick. 
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1699  The  Scots  fettled  a colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  in 

America,  and  called  it  Caledonia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

1701  King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germains  in  his  68th  year — 

Pmllia  ere6led  into  a kingdom — Society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  eftablifhed. 

1702  King  William  dies,  aged  ^o,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Queen 

Anne,  daughter  to  James  II.  who,  with  the  Emperor 
and  States  General,  renews  the  war  againft  France  and 
Spain — The  French  fent  colonies  to  the  IMilliffippi. 

J703  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Bianchlni  to  be 
23*^  2S'  25/'. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Admiral  Rooke— 
The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  allies  againlt  the  French — The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  England  inflituted. 

1706  'I'he  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland 

figned  July  22 — I'lie  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Marl- 
borough and  the  allies. 

1707  The  firft  Britifh  Parliament — The  allies  defeated  at 

Almanza. 

1 708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  General  Stanhope — 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Alarlborough  and  the 
allies. 

1 709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mofco\y,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at 

Poltowa,  who  flies  to  Turkey — I'he  battle  of  Malplaquet 
won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  whig  miniftry — St.  Paul’s  ca- 

thedral in  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  in 
37  years,  at  one  million  expence,  by  a d^aty  on  coals — 
The  Englifh  South-lea  company  began. 

2713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova  ■ 

Scotia,  New  Britain,  and  Hudfon’s  Bay  in  North  Ame- 
rica, were  yielded  to  Great  Britain  ; Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca in  Europe  were  alfo  confirmed  to^the  faid  crown 
by  this  treaty. 

2714  Queen  Anne  dies  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  fucceeded  by 

George  I. — Intereft  reduced  to  five  fer  cent. 

2715  Louis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great-grandfon 

Louis  XV. — The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  Sep- 
tember, under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender. The  aftion  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  the  furrendcr 
of  Prefton,  both  in  November,  when  the  rebels  dif- 
perfe — ^The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Lou- 
villetobe  23®  28'  24^'. 

2716  The  Pretender  married  the  princefs  Sobielka,  grand- 

daughter of  John  Sobiefki,  late  king  of  Poland — An  atl 
paffed  for  feptennial  parliaments. 

1718  Sardinia  erefled  into  a kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy. 

*719  The  Miffiffippi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France — Lombe’s 
filk-throwing  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels, 
ere£Ied  at  Derby. 

2720  The  fouth-fea  fcheme  in  England  begun  April  7,  was  at 
its  height  at  the  end  of  June,  and  quite  funk  about 
September  29 — A great  earthquake  in  China. 

2724  An  earthquake  in  Denmark. 

1727  King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  j and  Is 
fucceeded  by  his  only  fon,  George  II. — Inoculation  firft 
tried  on  criminals — ^Ruffia,  formerly  a dukedom,  is  now 
eftabliftied  as  an  empire — The  aberration  of  the  fixed, 
ftars  difeovered  by  Dr:  Bradley. 

fc732  Kouli  Khanufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  and  conquers  the 
Mogrd  empire — ^I'hc  fettlcment  of  Georgia  in  North 
America  begun. 

*7.33  Th®  Jefuits  expelled  from  Paraguay. 

1.736  A tranfit  of  Mercury  obferved  by  Caflinl. 
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1737  A dreadful  hurricane  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gan?ei. 

Oft.  10. 

1738  Weftminfter-bridge,  confifting  of  15  arches,  begun; 

finiflied  in  1750,  at  the  expence  of  389,000!.— -The  or- 
der of  St.  Januarins  eltablilhed  at  Naples. 

1739  Letters  of  marque  ilfued  out  in  Britain  againft  Spain,  July 

3 I ; and  war  declared,  Oftober  23 — The  empire  of  In- 
doftan  ruined  by  Kouli  Khan — An  intenfe  froft  in 
Britain. 

1743  'I'he  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  Englifb  and  allies  i.n 

favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary — A dreadful  plague  in 
Sicily. 

1744  War  declared  againft  France — Commodore  Anfon  re- 

turns from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

1745  The  allies  lofe  the  battle  at  Fontenoy — ^The  rebellion 

breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender's  army  de- 
feated by  the  duke'  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  April 
16,  1746. 

1746  Britiftr  Linen  Company  erefted — Lima  deftroyed  by  an 

earthquake. 

1747  Kouli  Khan  murdered. 

1 748  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  by  which  a reftitution  of 

all  places  taken  during  the  war  was  to  be  made  on  aU 
fides. 

1 749  The  intereft  on  the  Britifh  funds  reduced  to  3 ptr  cent. — ► 

Britifh  herring  fifl\ery  incorporated — ^The  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia  founded. 

175<3  Earthquake  in  England. 

1751  Frederic  prince  df  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majeffy^ 

died — AntiquaAn  Society  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftyle  infl^uced  into  Great-Britain ; the3d-oT 

• September  being  counted  the  14th. 

1753  The  Britifli  Mufeum  erefted  at  Alontague-houfe — Soci- 

ety of  arts,  manufaftures,  and  commerce,  inftituted  fa 
London. 

1 754  A dreadful  eruption  of  mount  iEtna — A great  earth- 

quake at  Conftantinople,  Cairo,  &c.  Sept.  2d. 

1755  Quito  in  Peru  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  April  28th' 

— Lifbon  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Nov.  ift. 

1756  146  Englifhmen  confined  in  the  black  hole,  at  Calcutta 

in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning — 
Marine  fociety  eftablifhed  at  London — The:  king  of. 
Prullia  commenced  hoftilities  in  the  month  of  Auguft 
in  Saxony.  Defeats  the  Auftrians  at  Loo. 

1737  Damien  attempted  to  aflaffinate  the  French  king — The 
king  of  Prulfia  invades  Bohemia.  Defeats  the  Auftrians 
at  Reichenberg,  April  2 1 ft,  anti  at  Prague,  May  6th. 
Repulfed  by  Count  Daun  at  Kolin,  June  i8th — The 
allies  defeated  by  the  French  at  Haftenbeck,  July  26th. 
—Convention  of  Clofter-Seven,  Sept.  8th — The  king 
of  Prulfia  defeats  the  French  and  Auftrians  at  Rofbach, 
Nov.  5.  The  Prulfians  defeated  near  Brellaw,  Nov. 
22d.  The  Auftrians  defeated  at  Lifla,  Dec.  5th* 

2738  Senegal  taken  by  the  Britifh,  Alay  ift.  They  take  Loulf- 
bourg,  July  27th — The  king  of  Pruffia  defeats  the  Ruf- 
fians at  Zorndorf,  Auguft  25th.  Is  defeated  by  Coiuit 
Daun  at  Hoch-Kirchen,  Oft.  14th — Goree  taken  by 
Commodore  Keppel,  Dec.  29th — Attempt  to  alfalfinatc 
the  king  of  Portugal,  Dec.  3d. 

1739  General  Wolfe  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  Is 
gained  by  the  Britifh — The  French  defeated  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  at  Bergen,  April  13th — Guadaloupe  taken 
by  the  Britifh,  May  ift-^KIng  of  Prulfia  defeated  by 
the  Rullians  at  Cunerldorf,  Auguft  12th — The  French, 
licet  defeated  by  Admiral  Hawke,  Nov.  20th — Balbee 
and  Tripoli  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Dec.  3th. 

27,60  King  George  II.  dies  061.  23th,  in  his  77th  year, .and is 
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fuccecded  by  his  prcfent  majefty,  who,  on  the  a 2d  Sep- 
tember 1761,  married  the  princefs  Charlotte  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  Strelitz — Blackfriars  bridge,  confifting  of  9 
arches,  begun  j finilhed  1770,  at  the  expence  of 
152,8401. 

l‘]Ci  A tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  June  6th — Earthquakes 
in  Syria,  Oft.  13th — The  king  of  Pruffia  defeats  the 
Aultrians  at  Torgau,  Nov.  3d — Pondicherry  taken  by 
Col.  Coote,  Jan  15th — Belleille  furrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tifh,  Feb.  4th. 

176a  War  declared  againft  Spain — Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruf- 
fia,  depofed,  imprifoned,  and  murdered — American  Phi- 
lolbphical  Society  eltablilhed  in  Philadelphia — George 
Auguftiis  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguft  lalh 
— Martinico  furrendered  to  the  Britifli,  Feb.  4th — Ha- 
vannah  furrendered  to  ditto,  Aug.  rzth— Manilla  taken 
by  ditto,  Oft.  6th. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain, 

France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  concluded  at  Paris,  Feb. 
loth;  which  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  extenfive 
provinces  of  Canada,  Eaft,  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part 
of  Lotiifiana,  in  North  America ; alfo  the  illands  of 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  in  the 
Weft  Indies — ^The  Jefuits  expelled  from  France. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  io,oool.  to  Mr.  Harrifon  for  his 

difeovery  of  the  longitude  by  his  time-piece — Famine 
and  peltilence  in  Italy — An  earthquake  at  Lilbon. 

1765  A royal  charter  paffed,  incorporating  the  fociety  of 

Artifts — An  aft  palfed  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

1766  April  2 1 ft,  a fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thrice 

the  bignefs  of  our  earth,  palfed  the  fun’s  centre — The 
American  ftamp-aft  repealed,  March  i8th — A great 
earthquake  at  Conftantinople — The  Jefuits  expelled 
from  Bohemia  and  Denmark, 

1767  The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Spain,  Venice,  and  Genoa, 

April  2d — Martinico  almoftdeftroyed  by  an  earthquake 
— ^The  Proteftants  tolerated  in  Poland,  Nov.  2d. 

1768  Academy  of  painting  eftablilhed  in  London — ^The  Turks 

imprifon  the  Rullian  amballador,  and  declare  war 
againft  that  empire — The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Naples, 
Malta,  and  Parma, 

1769  Paoli  fled  from  Corfica  Jiwie  13th.  The  ifland  then  re- 

duced by  the  French, 

1770  An  earthquake  at  St.  Domingo, 

1771  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  the- Endeavour,  Lieut.. 

Cook,  return  trom  a voyage  round  the  world — An  emi- 
gration of  500,000  Tourgouths  from  the  ^oafts  of  the 
Cafpian  fea  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  \ 

J772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitution  ftom  arifto- 
cracy  to  a limited  monarchy — ^The  Pretender  marries  a 
princcis  of  Germany,  grapd-daughter  of  Thomas  late 
Earl  of  Aylelbury — The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Emprefs 
of  Rullia,  and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  ftrip  the  King  of 
Poland  of  a great  jmrt  of  his  dominions,  which  they 
divide  among  thcmfelves,  in  violation  of  the  moft  fo- 
Icmn  treaties. 

2773  Captain  Phipps  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole;  but 
having  made  81  degrees,  is  in  danger  of  being  locked 
up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt  to  dil'cover  a paflhge  in 
that  quarter  fails — Judges  lent  to  India  for  the  better 
adminiftration  of  jullice  in  the  Engliffi  fettlemcnts — 
The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  dif- 
graceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofe  the  illands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago— The  fociety  of  Jefuits  ftipprclfcd  by  the  pope’s 
bull,  Auguft  25th. 

1774  Peace  proclaimed  between  the  RuflTians  and  the  Turks- 
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The  American  colonifts  refift  the  tea-duty,  and  deny  the 
right  of  the  Britilh  parliament  to  tax  them — The  Ame- 
rican colonies  fend  deputies  to  Philadelphia,  who  affiimc 
the  title  of  The  Co7igrcfs  of  the  Thirteen  United  Pro^ 
njinces,  and  all  the  powers  of  Government. 

1775  The  American  war  commences,  Aftion  at  Bunker’s 

Hill,  June  7 th — The  Spaniards  land  near  Algiers,  and 
are  defeated,  July  8th. 

1776  The  United  States  of  America  declare  their  indepen- 

dence— The  Americans  defeated  at  Long-Illand,  Aug. 
27  th. 

1777  Philadelphia  taken  by  the  Britifli,  Oft.  3d — General  Bur- 

goyne  with  his  army  furrenders  to  the  Americans. 

1778  A moft  extraordinary  eruption  of  Vefuvins  Auguft  8th 

— ^The  fiege  of  Gibraltar  begun  by  the  Spaniards,  July 
8th. 

1779  Captain  Cook  killed  by  the  natives  of  the  Iflands  in  the- 

South  feas. 

1780  Jan.  14th,  6h.  A.  M.  the  thermometer  fufpended  in  the 

open  air  at  Glafgow,  ftood  at  46°  below  o — ’The  Spanith 
fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Rodney,  Jan.  i6th — Charlef- 
town  furrendered  to  the  Britifli,  May  lath — A dreadful- 
infurreftion  in  London,  and  riots  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom — Several  Britilh  fliips  taken  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain — Lord  Cornwallis 
defeats  the  Americans  at  Camden — A dreadful  hurri- 
cane in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  Oft.  9th — An  extraordi- 
nary ftorm  of  wind  in  England — War  declared  againft 
the  Dutch,  Dec.  20th. 

1781  An  obftinate  engagement  between  the  Dutch  and  Britifli 

fleets  near  the  Dogger  Bank,  Auguft  5th — Lord  Corn- 
wallis with  his  army  furrender  to  the  united  forc(^  of 
Fi-ance  and  America,  Oft.  i8th. 

1782  Minorca  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  Feb.  4th — ^The 

French  fleet  under  De  Grafle  almoft  deftroyed  by-  Ad- 
miral Rodney,  April  12th — Contraftors  difqualified  by 
parliament — The  Spanith  floating  batteries  before  Gib- 
raltar entirely  deftroyed.  Sept.  12th. 

1783  Preliminaries  of  a general  peace  figned — America  de- 

clared independent,  Jan.  20th — A dreadful  earthquake, 
attended  with  many  extraordinary  circumftances,  in 
Italy  and  Sicily — A volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  fur- 
pafling  any  thing  recorded  in  hiftory — A large  meteor 
appears  to  the  northward  of  Shetland,  and  takes  its- 
direftion  fouthward,  its  traft  having  been  obferved  for; 
more  than  1000  miles — Eaft  and  V^eft  Florida  ceded- to 
Spain — The  order  of  knights  of  St.  Patrick  founded  in 
Ireland — Armiftice  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
Feb.  loth — Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  of  Amcric.*,  Sept.  3d. 

1784  The  city  of  London  wait  on.  the  king  with  an.addrefs  of 

thanks  for  difmiffing  the  coalition  ininifliy,  Jan.  i6thi 
— The  great  feal  ftolen  from  the  lord  chancellor’s  houfe 
in. Great  Ormond-ftreet,  March  24th — The  ratification 
of  the  peace  with  America  arrived,  April  7th — The 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  andi 
Holland,  IMay  24th — The  memory  of  Handel  comme- 
raorated  by  a grand  jubilee  at  Weftminfter  Abbey,  JMay 
26th — Proclamation  for  a public  thankfgiving,  .Tuly  2d' 
—Mr.  Lunardi  afeended  in  a balloon  from  the  Artil- 
lery-ground,  IVIoorficlds,  the  firll  attempt  of  the  kind  in- 
England,  Sept.  15th — The  bull  fcalls  abolilhed  ini 
Spain,  except  for  pious  or  patriotic  ufes  by  edift,. 
Nov.  14. 

1785  Mr.  Blancliard  and  Dr.  Jefferies  went  from  Dover  to- 

Calais  in  a;t  air  balloon,  in  about  two  hours,  Jan.  7,thi 
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— A treaty  of  confederacy  to  preferve  the  indivifibllily 
■of  the  German  empire  entered  into  by  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  the  elcftors  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Alentz,  May 
29th — M.  de  Rofier  and  M.  Romain  afeended  at  Bou- 
logne, intending  to  crols  the  channel ; in  twenty  mi*- 
nutes  the  balloon  took  tire,  and  the  aeronauts  came  to 
the  ground  and  were  killed  on  the  fpot — The  toll  was 
taken  oti'  Blackfriars  bridge,  June  2 2d — ^I'hc  prelimina- 
■ries  of  peace  were  figned  between  the  emperor  and  Hol- 
land, at  Paris,  Sept.  20th — The  above  powers  figned  the 
definitive  treaty,  and  a treaty  of  alliance  lx:tween  France 
• and  the  Dutch  on  the  i(7th  Nov.- — Dr.  Seaburv,  an 
American  miirionary,  was  conflituted  bifiio])  of  Connec- 
ticut by  five  non-juring  Scotch  prelates,  Nov. 

5/86  The  king  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  nfe  of  torture  In  his 
dominions — Cardinal  Turlone,  high  inquifitor  at  Rome, 
was  inibllcly  dragged  out  of  his  carriage  by  an  incenfid 
Tnultitude  for  his  cruelty,  and  hung  on  a gibbet  50  feet 
iiigh — Commercird  treaty  figned  between  England  and 
France,  Sept.  2t5th — 471,0003  per  cent,  ftuck  trans-* 
ferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Flefl’e,  for  Hetlian  foldiers 
loft  in  the  American  war,  at  30I.  a man,  Nov.  aifl- — 
Mr.  Adams,  the  American  amball'ador,  prefented  P)r. 
White  of  Pennlylvania,  and  Dr.  Provoft  of  New  York, 
to  the  archbithop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  confecrated 
bifhops  for  the  United  States,  They  were  confecrated 
Feb.  4,  1787. 

2787  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  the  name 
of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  War- 
ren Flaftings,  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  of  high 
crimes  and  mifdemcanours,  May  arft — The  king,  by 
letters  patent,  erecled  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  into 
a bifhop’s  fee,  and  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Inglis  to  be 
the  bifliop,  Aug,  1 1 . 

1788  In  the  early  part  of  Oftober,  tbe  firft  fymptoms  appeared 

of  a mental  diforder,  which  aftlifted  our  gracious  fove- 
reign.  On  the  6th  of  November  they  were  very  alarm- 
ing, and  on  the  13th  a form  of  prayer  for  his  recovery 
^ was  ordered  by  the  privy  council. 

1789  His  majefly  was  pronounced  to  be  In  a ftate  of  conva- 

lefccnce,  Feb.  17,  and  to  be  free  from  complaint,  Feb. 
26 — A general  lhankfgiving  for  the  king’s  recovery, 
who  attended  the  fervice  at  St.  Paul’s  with  a great  pro- 
celfion,  April  23d — Revolution  in  France,  rapture  of 
the  baftile,  execution  of  the  governor,  &c.  July  14th. 

1790  Grand  confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  14th. 

1791  In  confequence  of  fome  gentlemen  meeting  to  comme- 

morate the  French  revolution  in  Birmingham,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  the  mob  arofe  and  committed  the  mqft 
daring  outrages  for  fome  days  on  the  perfons  and  pro- 
perties of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  j burning  and  deftroying  mecting-houfes, 
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CHRONOMETER,  in  general,  denotes  any  Iriftniment  or 
machine  ufed  in  meafuring  time  j fuch  are  dials,  clocks,  watch- 
es, &c.  The  term  chronovu  ter,  however,  is  generally  ufed  in  a 
more  limited  fenfe,  for  a kind  of  clock  lb  contrived  as  to  mea- 
fure  a tmall  portion  of  time  with  great  exattnefs,  even  to  the 
fixteenth  part  of  a fecond ; of  fuch  a one  there  is  a defeription 
in  Del’aguliers’s  ex})erimental  philofophy,  invented  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  George  Graham  ; which  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
of  great  ufc  for  liiealuring  fmall  portions  of  time  in  aftronomi- 
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private  dwelling.?, .R-c.  Peace  and  fecunty  were  at  length 

reftored  by  the  interpofition  of  the  military  power. 

1792  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  figned  between  the 

Britifti  and  their  allies,  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  on 
one  part,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the  other,  March  19th, 
by  which  he  ceded  one  half  of  his  territorial  poffeffions, 
and  delivered  up  turn  of  his  fons  to  lord  Cornwallis,  as 
hollagcs  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty — Guftavus  III. 
king  of  Sweden,  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  confe- 
quence of  being  alfalfinated  by  Aiftcerftroom. 

1793  Louis  XVf.  after  having  received  innumerable  indigni- 

ties from  his  pecrplc,  was  guillotined,  contrary  to  the 
exprels  laws  of  the  new  ermftitution,  which  had  declared 
the  ]ierfon  of  the  king  inviolable — France,  unable  to 
Conciliate  England,  after  many  efforts  to  do  fo,  declares 
war  againft  her  and  Holland-^The  alien  bill  paffed  by 
))arliament— Bill  for  the  lupport  of  commercial  credit 
palfcd — I'he  board  of  agriculture  eftabliffied — A new 
couitilution  formed  in  France — The  French  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  inftituted — ^Toulon  fttrrendcred  to  the 
Englith,  who  afi.crwards  evacuate  U — The  illand  of 
d'obago  taken,  and  an  nnfuccefsfui  attempt  made  by 
the  Engllfh  on  Martinique — '^i'he  queen  of  France  tried 
, and  beheaded  by  the  Jacobin  fa6Hon  at  Paris — The  new 
French  calendar  ibrmed,  and  adopted  l-y  the  people— 
Pondicherry  taken  Ijy  the  Britiffi  forces  In  India — Mr. 
Muir  and  the  Rev.  Fylche  Palmer  tried  in  Scotland,  oa 
a charge  of  feditious  prafliccs,  and  ferttenced  to  tranf- 
portation.' 

1794  The  habeas  corpus  aft  fufpeuded — 'Johrt  Home  Tookc, 

Hardy,  Thelwull,  and  others,  tried  for  high  treafon, 
and  acquitted — Martinico,  Gnadaloupe,  and  other 
French  \Veft  India  Illands,  taken  by  the  Britifti  forces 
— Corfica  annexed  to  the  Britifti  dominions — Lord  Ma- 
cartney lent  ambafl'ador  to  China— Poland  fubjugated, 
after  a gallant  ftruggle  for  liberty,  by  Pruffia  and  Ruf- 
fia — Lord  Howe  engages  the  French  ffeet,  the  latter 
lofing  7 ffiips  of  the  line,  June  ift— Madame  Elizabeth, 
filler  to  Louis  XVI.  tried  and  beheaded  in  France — Ro- 
befpierre  and  his  adherents  guillotined  at  Paris. 

179^  The  Stadtholder  takes  refuge  in  England,  in  confequence 
of  the  complete  conqueft  of  Holland  bv  the  French — - 
The  Prince  of  Wales’s  debts  paid  a fccond  time  by  par- 
liament— The  exportation  of  grain  prohibited,  and  the 
diftilleries  ftopped  in  confequence  of  the  high  price  of 
bread — Negapatam,  the  principal  Dutch  fort  in  the 
ifl'and  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  the  Eiiglilh — The  church  of 
St.  Pan),  Coyent-Garden,  burnt. 

1 796  Million  bank  diflblved  by  aft  of  jiarliament — A bounty 
ordered  by  the  legiflatnre,  to  encourage  the  importation 
of  grain — Bread  13d.  the  quartern  loaf,  in  London— 
Powder  mills  at  Hounflow  accidentally  blew  up. 
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cal  obfervatlons,  the  time  of  the  fall  of  bodies,  the  velocity  of 
running  waters,  ?cc.  But  long  fpaces  of  time  cannot  be  mca- 
fured  bjr  it  with  fuflicient  exaftnels,  unlefs  its  pendulum  be 
made  to  vibrate  in  a cycloid  j becaufe  otherwife  it  is  liable  to 
err  confiderably,  as  all  clocks  arc  which  have  lliurt  pendulums 
that  fwing  in  large  arches  of  a circle.  ^ 

Several  machines  have  been  contrived  for  meafuring  time, 
under  the  name  of  chronometers,  upon  principles  very  different 
from  thofe  on  which  clocks  and  watches  arc  conftmftcd.  hi 
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plate  80.  fig.  I.  reprefents  an  air-chronometcr,  which  is  coii- 
llni6led  in  the  following  manner:  Provide  aglaCj  tube  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  or  four  feet  long : thfe  diameter  of 
the  infide  of  this  tube  muft  be  precifely  equal  in  every  part ; at 
the  Iwttom  mull  be  a fmall  bole,  clofely  covered  with  a valve. 
In  the  tul)e  place  a pillon,  E,  fig,  2.  which  is  made  to  fit  it 
cxaiSlly,  and  mud  be  oiled,  that  it  may  move  in  the  tube  with 
the  greatell  freedom;  in  this  pillon  there  is. a cock  that  Units 
quite  dole;  and  from  the  top  of  it  there  goes  a cord  E,  which 
pafl'es  through  the  handle  G.  The  cock  of  the  pillon  being 
doled,  it  is  to  be  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  be- 
ing tlicn  drawn  up  to  the  top,  the  air  will  then  rulh  in  by  the 
valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  fupport  the  piftou.  You 
are  then  to  turn  the  cock,  lii  as  to  make  a very  fmall  vent ; and 
the  air  palling  Howly  through  that  vent,  the  jiillpn  will  gra- 
dually delcend  and  Ihow  the  hour,  either  by  lines  cut  in  the 
tube  with  a diamond,  or  marked  on  the  glafs.  If  this  chro- 
nometer lliould  go  too  fall  or  too  flow,  it  may  be  eafily  regu- 
lated by  altering  the  pofitiou  of  the  cock  in  the  pifton,  as  it  is 
on  that  the  whole  depends.  If,  inftead  of  marking  the  tube, 
you  would  have  the  time  lliown  by  a dial,  it  may  be  eafily 
eti'eded  by  placing  an  axis  to  which  the  hand  of  the  dial  is 
fixed,  directly  over  the  tube,  and  winding  the  firing  to  which 
the  pillon  is  joined  round  that  axis ; for-then,  as  the  pifton  de- 
feends,  the  axis  will  gradually  turn  the  hand,  and  fliow  the 
hour : but  it  muft  be  obfeircd,  that  as  the  defeent  of  the  pillon 
is  not  conllantly  regular,  on  account  of  the  decreafe  of  refi fi- 
ance from  the  quantity  of  the  fubjacent  air  a,s  the  pifion  de- 
feends,  the  axis  therefore  muft  not  be  a regular  cylinder,  but 
conical,  like  the  fufee  of  a watch,  as  in  fig.  3,  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  hand  of  the  dial  will  be  conliant  and 
regular, 

Elg.  4.  is  a lamp  chronometer,  confiding  of  a chamber  lamp 
A,  which  is  a cylindrical  vefiel  about  , three  inches  high,  rand 
one  inch  diameter,  placed  in  the  fiand  B.  The  inlide  of  thi.s 
velTel  muft  be  every  where  exatSlly  of  the  fame  diameter.  To 
the  Hand  B is  fixed  the  handle  C,  which  fupports  the  frame 
DKEG,  about  1 2 inches  high,  and  four  wide.  I'his  frame  is 
to  be  covered  w|th  oiled  paper,  and  divided  into  twelve  equal 
jiarts  by  horizontal  lines ; at  the  end  of  which  are  written  the 
numbers  for  the  hours,  from  i to  12,  and  between  the  hori- 
zontal lines  are  diagonals  that  are  divided  into  halves,  quarters, 
&c.  On  the  handle  B,  and  dole  to  the  glafs,  is  fixed  the  llyle 
or  gnomon  II,  Now,  as  the  dillance  of  the  llyle  from  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  only  half  an  inch,  If  the  diilance  of  the 
-frame  from  the  ftylc  Is  only  fix  inches,  then,  while  the  float 
'that  contains  the  light  defeends  by  the  decreafe  of  the  oil  one 
inch,  the  fiiadow  of. the  llyle  on  the  frame  will  afeend  twelve 
-inches,  that  is,  its  whole  length,  and  fliow  by  its  progreliion 
the  regular  increafe  of  the  hours,  with 'their  feveral  divilions. 
It  is  ablblutely  necelfary,  however,  that  the  oil  ufed  In  this  lam]j 
l)c  always  of  the  fame  fort,  and  quite  pure,  and  that  the  wick 
alfo  be  conllantly  of  the  fame  fize  and  fubllance;  as  it  is  on 
thefe  drcumllances,  and  the  uniform  figure  of  the  vefiel,  that 
the  regular  progrefs  of  the  lliadow  depends. 

Chkonomf.ter,  among  imilicians,  a fanciful  kind  of  Inltru- 
ment  invented  by  Loulic,  a Erciich  niuficiaii,  for  the  piirpofe 
of  meafiiring  time  by  means  of  a pendulum.  I'he  form  of 
the  inllrumcnt  is  that  of  an  Ionic  pilaller,  and  is  deferibed  by 
Malcolm  in  his  Treatifc  of  Alufic,  p.  407. 

CHROSl'ASIMA,  in  natural  hillory,  a genus  of  pellucid 
gems,  comprehending  all  thofc  which  appear  of  one  fimple 
and  permanent  colour  in  all  lights ; Inch  are  the  diamond, 
carbuncle,  ruby,  garnet,  amcthyft,  fapphire,  beryl,  emerald, 
and  the  topaz.  See  Diamond,  Cauiu'nci.k,  &tc. 

CHKYSAI4S,  or  Ai.'uki.ia,  in  natural  hillory,  a ftatc  of 
reft  and  feeming  infenlibility,  which  butterflies,  moths,  and 
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feVeral  other  kinds  of  infebls,  muft  p.als  through  before  they 
arrive  at  their  winged  or  molt  perfc6l  fiate.  In  this  fiate,  no 
creatures  afford  fo  beautiful -a  variety  as  the  butterfly  kind.s, 
rand  they  all  jiafs  through  this  middle  llate  ■ without  one  excep- 
tion, The  figure  of  the  anrelia  or  chrj'falis  generally  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  a cone  ; or  at  leaft  the  hinder  part  of  it  i.s 
in  this  fliape ; and  the  creature,  while  in  this  fiate,  feems  to 
have  neither  legs  nor  wings,  nor  to  have  any'^  power  ot  walking. 
It, feems  indeed  to  have  hardly  fo  much  as  life.  It  takes  no 
noTirilhment  in  this  fiate,  nor  has  It  any  organs  for  taking  any ; 
and  indeed  Its  pollerior  part  is  all  that  feems  animated,  this 
having  a power  of  giving  itfelf  fonic  motions.  The  external 
covering  of  the  chryfalis  is  cartilaginous,  -and  conliderably 
large,  and  Is  ufuallv  fmooth  and  glolly  : but  fome  few  of  them 
have  a few  hairs ; fome  are  alfo  as  hairy  as  the  caterpillars 
from  which  they  are  priKUiced ; and  others  are  rough,  and,  as 
it  were,  fliagreened  all  over.  In  all  of  thefe  there  may  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  two  tides  ; the  one  of  which  Is  the  back,  the  other 
the  bellj'  of  the  animal.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the  latter, 
there  m:iy  always  he  diftinguilhed  certain  little  elevations  fun- 
ning in  ridges,  and  refembliug  the  fillets  wound  about  mum- 
mies : the  part  whence  thefe  have  their  origin  is  efteemed  the 
head  of  the  animal.  The  other  fide,  or  back,  is  fmooth,  and 
of  a rounded  figure  In  4110II  of  the  chryfalifes ; but  fome  hayc 
ridges  on  the  anterior  part,  and  tides  of  this  part ; and  thefe 
ufually  tenuinate  in  a point,  and  make  an  angular  appearance 
on  the  chryfalis. 

Erom  this  dift'erence  is  drawn  the  firft  general  dlilindlion  of 
thefe  bodies.  They  are  by  this  divided  into  two  clalfes ; the 
round  and  the  angular  kinds.  The  firll  are,  by  the  French: 
naturalifts,  called ; from  the  common  cuftoin  of  calling 
the  chryfalis  of  the  lilkwonn,  which  is  round,  by  this  name. 
There  is  fomething  more  regular  in  this  diftinblion  than  might 
at  firll  be  conceived ; for  the  divifion  is  continued  from,  the  fly- 
ftate  : the  rounded  chryfalifes  being  almoll  all  produced  by  the 
pbalcnce  or  moths;  and  the  angular  ones  by  'Ceii. pap\lios,QX  day- 
flies.  There  are  feveral  fubonlinate  difiin6lions  ot  thefe,  kinds  ; 
but,  in  general,  they'  are  lei's  difierent  from  one  another  than  the 
caterpillars  from  whence  they  are  produced.  The  head  of 
thole  of  the  firll  dal's  ufually  terminates  itfelf  by  two  angular 
parts,  which  Hand  feparate  one  from  another,  and  refemble  a 
pair  of  horns.  On  the  back,  eminences  and  marks  are  difeo- 
vered,  wdiich  imagination  may  form  into  eyes,  nofe,  chin,  and 
other  parts  of  the  human  face. 

Y'here  is  a great  variety  and  a great  deal  of  beauty  In  the 
figures  and  arrangement  of  the  eminences  and  fpots  on  tlie 
other  parts  of  the  Ixxly  of  the  chryfalifes  of  dilfereut  kinds. 
It  is  a general  obfervalion,  that  thofe  chryfalifes  which  rare  ter- 
minated by  a Angle  horn,  afford  day-butterflies  of  the  kind  of 
thofe  which  have  buttoned  antennae,  and  whofe  wings,  in  a 
ftate  of  reft,  cover  the  undev  jiart  of  their  body',  and  w'hich  ule 
all  their  fix  legs  in  walking,  thofe  of  many  other  kinds  uling 
only  four  of  them.  Thole  chryfalifes  which  are  terminated  by 
two  angular  bexlies,  and  which  are  covered  with  a great  num- 
ber of,  fpines,  and  have  the  figure  of  a human  face  on  their 
back  in  the  greatell  perfedlion,  aft'ord  butterflies  of  the  day- 
kind;  and  of  that  clafs  the  charatfiers  of  which  are,  their  walk- 
ing on  four  legs,  and  uling  the  other  two,  that  is,  the  anterior 
])art,  in  the  manner  of  arms  or  hands.  4he  chrylaliles  which 
have  two  angular  bodies  on  their  heads,  but  fliorter  than  thcjlc 
of  the  j)reccding,  and  w'holc  back  Ihows  but  a faint  Iketch  ol 
the  human  face,  and  which  have  tewer  fpines,  and  thofe  Ids 
fliarp,  always  turn  to  that  fort  of  butterfly  the  upper  wings  qf 
which  are  divided  into  fcgincnt.s,  one  of  which  is  lo  long  as  ti» 
reprefent  a tall,  and  whofe  under  wings  are  folded  over  the 
up|>cr  part  of  the  bark.'  A careful  obfervalion  wall  ellablifli 
many  more  rules  of  this  kind,  which  arc  not  fo  perfed  as  to  Ire 
6 Y 
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free  from  all  exceptions  j yet  arc  of  great  ufe,  as  they  teach  us 
in  general  what  fort  of  tiy  we  are  to  expeft  from  the  chryfalis, 
of  which  we  know  not  the  caterpillar,  and  therefore  can  only 
jadge  from  appearances.  Thel'e  are  the  principal  differences 
uf  the  angular  chryfallfes  ; the  round  ones  alfo  have  their  dif- 
ferent marks  not  lefs  regular  than  thofe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  round  chryfallfes  have  the  hinder 
part  of  their  body  of  the  tigure  of  a cone;  but  the  upper  end, 
which  ought  to  be  its  circular  plane  bafe,  is  ufually  bent 
and  rounded  into  a fort  of  luiee  ; this  is  ufually  called  the  head 
of  the  chiyfalis  ; but  there  are  alfo  fome  of  this  kind,  the  head 
of  which  is  terminated  by  a nearly  ])laiie  furface  : fome  of  the 
creeping  ten-legged  caterpillars  give  chryfallfes  of  this  kind, 
which  have  each  of  them  two  eminences  that  feem  to  bring 
them  tou'Tirds  the  angular  kind. 

Among  the  angular  chryfallfes  there  are  fome  whole  coloarrs 
feem  as  worthy  our  obfervation  as  the  lhapes  of  the  others. 
Mar.y  of  them  appear  fuperbly  clothed  in  gold.  Thcfe  elegant 
fpccies  have  obtained  the  name  of  chryfalis  and  aurclia,  which 
are  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  words,  fignifying  gold ; and 
from  thefe  all  other  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  called 
by  the  fame  nameSj  though  lefs,  or  not  at  all,  intitled  to  them^ 
As  fome  kinds  are  thus  gilded  all  over,  fo  others  are  orna- 
mented with  this  gay  appearance  in  a more  fparing  manner, 
having  only  a few  fpots  of  it  in  different  places  on  their  back 
and  belly.  Thefe  obvioirs  marks,  however,  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  certain  charafters  of  diftinftion  : for  accidents 
in  the  formation  of  the  chryfalis  may  alter  them ; and  thofe 
which  naturally  would  have  been  gilded  all  over,  may  be  fome- 
times  only  fo  in  part ; and  either  thefe  or  the  others  may,,  by 
accident,  be  lb  formed,  as  to  fhow  nothing  of  this  kind  at  all, 
but  be  only  of  a dufky  brown.  Thofe,  however,  which  have 
neither  filver  nor  gold  to  recommend  them  to  your  eyes,  do  not 
want  other  colours,  and  thofe  beautifully  variegated.  Some  of 
them  are  all  over  of  an  elegant  green,  as  is  the  chryfalis  6f  the 
leimel  catei'pillar ; others  of  an  elegant  yellow ; and  Ibme  of  a 
bright  greenifh  tinge,  variegated  with  fpots  of  a fliining  black  ; 
we  have  a very  beautiful  inltance  of  this  laft  kind  in  the  chry- 
falis  of  the  elegant  cabbage-caterpillar.  The  general  colour  of 
the  chryfalis  of  the  common  butterflies,  however,  is  brown,. 
Some  are  alfo  of  a fine  deep  black  ; and  of  thefe  many  are  fo 
fmooth  and  glofly,  that  they  are  equal  to  the  fineft  Indian 
Japan.  The  common  caterpillar  of  the  fig-tree  gives  an  in- 
ftance  of  one  of  thefe  moft  beautiful  glofly  ones;  the  caterpillar 
of  the  vine  affords  another  of  thefe  fine  black  chryfallfes.  The"^ 
rounded  chiyffalifes  do  not  afford  any  thing  of  that  variety  of 
colouring  fo  remarkably  beautiful  in  the  angular  ones ; they 
are  ufually  of  a dufky  yellow,  in  different  lhades,  and  are  ofterv 
varioufly  fpotted  with  black  : but  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other 
ehiyffaliles,  before  they  arrive  at  their  fixed  colour,  pal's  through- 
feveral  other  temporary  ones  ; fome  lieing  of  a different  colour 
when  firft  produced  from  the  caterpillar,  from  what  they  are 
a few  days  afterwards ; and  fome  varying  fo  greatly,  though 
only  in  degree,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifliahle,  even  by  the  moll 
converfant  eye,  from  what  they  were  when  firft  produced.  The 
green  rough  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  has  a chiyffalis  which 
is  green  at  firft ; and  from  that  gradually  goes  through  all  the 
fhades  of  green  to  a faint  yellow,  which  is  its  lafliiig  colour; 
and  one  of  the  oak  caterpillars  yields  a chryfalis  beautifully 
fpotted  with  red  at  its  firft  appearance ; but  thefe  fpots  change 
to  brown  for  their  fixed  colour  : the  third  day  from  their  for- 
mation ufually  fixes  their  lafling  colours ; and  if  they  arc  ob- 
ferved  to  turn  black  in  any  part  of  this  time,  it  is  a fign  that 
they  are  dead  or  dying. 

The  feveral  fpccies  of  infe£b,  a.s  a fly,  fpklcr,  and  an  ant, 
do  not  differ  more  evidently  from  one  another  in  regard  to  ap- 
(pearance,  than  do  a caterpillar,  its  chryfalis,  and  a butterfly 


produced  from  it  ; yet  It  is  certain,  that  thefe  are  all  the  pro* 
du6l  of  the  fame  individual  egg  ; and  nothing  is  more  certainf 
than  that  the  creatura  which  was  for  a while  a caterpillar,  is, 
after  a certain  time,  a chryfalis,  and  then  a butterfly,  Thefe 
great  changes  produced  in  fo  fudden  a manner,  feem  like  the 
vietamorfhofes  recorded  in  the  fables  of  the  ancients ; and  in- 
deed it  is  not  improbable  that  thofe  fables  firft  took  their  origin 
from  fuch  changes. 

'J’he  part.s  being  diftinguifliahle  in  the  chryfalis,  we  eafiljr 
find  the  diflcrence  of  the  fpecies  of  the  fly  that  is  to  jiroceed 
from  it.  The  naked  eye  fhows  w;hether  it  be  one  of  thofe  that 
have,  or  of  thofe  that  have  not,  a trunk  ; and  the  affi (lance  of 
a microfeope  fhows  the  antennae  fo  diftinitly,  that  we  are  able 
to  difeenr  whether  it  belongs  to  the  day  or  night  clafs ; and  often- 
to  what  genus,  if  nut  the  very  fpecies : nay,  in  the  plumofe. 
horned  kind.s,  we  may  fee,  by  the  antennae,  whether  a male  o? 
female  phalaena  is  to  be  produced  from  the  chiyfalis-;  the-  horns- 
of  the  female  being  in  this  Hate  evidently  narrower,  and  ap- 
jiearing  lefs  elevated  above  the  common  furface  of  the  bod}y 
than  thole  of  the  male.  All  thefe  parts  of  the  chryfalis,  how- 
ever, though  feen-  very  diftinflly,  are  laid  dole  to  one  another, 
and  feem  to  form  only  one  mafo  ; each  of  them  is  covered  with 
its  own  peculiar  membrane  in  this  frate,  and  all  are  furrounded. 
together  by  a common  one  ; and  it  is  only  through  thefe  that 
we  fee  tliem  ; or  rather  we  fee  on  thefe  the  figures  of.  all  the 
parts  moulded  within,  and  therefore  it  requires  attention  to 
diftinguifh  them.  The  chryfalis  is  foft  when  firll  produced, 
and  is  wetted  on  the  front  with  a vil'cous  liquor;  its'  fkin,.. 
though  very  tender  at  firft,  dries  and  hardens  by  degrees  : but 
this  vifeous  liquor,  which-  furrounds  the  wings,  legs,  &c.  har- 
dens almoft  immediately ; and  in  confequeirce  faftens-all  thofe 
limbs,  &c.  into  a mafs,  which  were  before  loofe  from  one  ano- 
ther; this  liquor,  as  it  hardens,  lofes  its  tranfparence,  and  be- 
comes brown ; fo  that  it  is  only  while  it  is  yet  moift  that  thefe 
parts  are  to  be  feen  dillinft. 

It  is  evident  from  the  wholh,  that  the  chiyffalis  Is  no  other 
than  a butterfly,  the  parts  of  which  are  hid  under  certain  mem- 
branes which  fallen  them  together ; and,  when  the-  limbs  are 
arrived  at  their  due  ftrength;  they  become  able  to  break  through 
thel'e  membranes,  and  than  expand  and  arrange  thcmfelves  in, 
their  proper  order.  The  firll  metamorphofis,  therefore,  differs- 
nothing  ffom  the  fecond,  except  that  the  butterfly  comes  from; 
the  body  of  the  caterpillar  in  a weak  ftate,  with  limbs  unable- 
to  perform  their  offices,,  whereas- it  comes  from  the.  chiyfalia 
perfect. . 

IMr.  Reaumur,  in  his  Hlftory  of  Infeils,  vol,  i;  has  given; 
many  curious  particulars  on  the  flrufture  and  ufes  of  the. 
feveral  coverings  that  attend  the  varietles-of  the  caterpillar-kind- 
in.  this  llate.  Thefe- creatures  in  general  remain  wholly  immove- 
able, and  feem  to  have  no  bufinefs  in  it  but  a jratient  attendance 
on  the  time  when- they  are  to  become  butterflies  ; and  this  is  a 
change  that  can  happen- to  them,  only  as- their,  parts  before  ex- 
tremely foft  and  weak,  are  capable  of  hardening  and  becoming 
firm  by  degrees,  by  the  tranfpiratlon  of  that  abundant  humi  • 
dity  which  before  kept  them  foft ; and  this  is  proved  by  an  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  Reaumur,  who,  inclofing  fome  chryfallfes  in  a 
glafs  tube,  found,  after  fome  time,  a fmall  quantity  of  water  at 
the  bottom  of  it ;.  which  could  have  come  there  no  other  way, 
but  from  the  body  of  the  inclofed  animal.  This  tranfpiration 
depends  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  the  air;  it  is  increafed  by 
heat,  and diminiflied  by  cold;  but  it  has  alfo  its  peculiarities  in 
regard  to  the  feveral  fpecies  of  butterfly  to  which  the  chryfalis 
belongs. 

According  to  thefe  ohfeivalions,  the  time  of  the  duration  of 
the  animal  in  the  chryfalis  ftate  muft  be,  in  difterent  fpecies, 
very  different;  and  there  is  indeed  this  -ftdde  dlffei^ence  in  the 
extremes,  that  feme  I'pccles  remain  only  eight  days-  in  this  ftato, 
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jurl  others  eight  mn)»ths,.  We  know  thitt  the  caterpillar 
changes  its  Ikia  four  or  five  times  during  its  living  in  that 
ttates  and  that  all  tbefe  fkins  are  at  firft  pn^nced  with  it  from 
the  egg,  lying  clofely  over  one  another.  It  parts  with,  or 
throws  oft'  all  thefe  one  by  one,  as  the  butterfly,  which  is  the 
real  animal,  all  this  time  within,  grows  more  and  more  perfeft 
in  the  feveral  firft  changes.  When  it  throws  off  one,  it  ap- 
pears in  another  fkin  exaCbly  of  the  fame  form;  but  at  its  final 
change  from  this  appearance,  that  is,  when  it  throws  off  the 
lalllkia,  as  the  creature  within  is  now  arrived  at  fuch  a degree 
of  perfciffion  as  to  need  no  farther  taking  of  nourifhment,  there 
ii  no  farther  need  of  teeth,  or  any  of  the  other  parts  of  a cater- 
pillar. The  creature,  in  tliis  laft  change,  proceeds  In  the  very 
fame  manner  as  in  all  the  former,  the  fkin  opening  at  the 
back,  and  the  animal  making  its  way  out  in  this  fliape.  If  a 
-caterpillar,  when  about  to  throw  off  this  laft  fkin,.  be  thrown 
into  I'piritof  wine,  and  left  thCre  for  a few  days,  the  membranes 
within  will  harden,  and  the  creature  may  be  afterwards  care- 
fully opened,  and  the  chryfalis  taken  out,  in  which  the  form 
of  the  tender  buttei-fly  may  be  traced  in  all  its  lineaments,  and  its 
eyes,  legs,  Src.  evidently  leen.  It  is  not  necefl'ar}’^,  however,  to 
feize  upon  this  exaft  time  for  proving  the  exiftence  of  the 
chryfalis  or  butterfly  in  the  caterpillar  : for  if  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals be  thrown  into  fpirit  of  wine,  or  into  vinegar,  fome  days 
before  that  time,  and  left  there  for  the  flefh  to  harden,  it  may 
afterwards  be  dilfefted,  and  all  the  lineaments  of  the  butterfly 
traced  out  in  it ; the  wings,  legs,  antennse,  &c.  being  as  evi- 
dent here,  and  as  large,  as  in  the  chryfalis. 

It  is  very  evident  from  this,  that  the  change  of  the  cater- 
pillar into  the  chryfalis  is  not  the  work  of  a moment ; but  is 
cariying  on  for  a long  time  before,  even  from  the  very  hatching 
of  the  creature  from  the  egg.  The  parts  of  the  butterfly,  how- 
ever, are  not  difpofed  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  while  in  the 
b)dy  of  the  caterpillar,  as  when  left  naked  in  the  form  of  the 
chryfalis  : for  the  wings  are  proportionally  longer  and  narrower, 
being  wound  up  into  the  form  of  a cord ; and  the  antennae  are 
rolled  up  on  the  head.  The  trunk  is  alfo  twifted  up  and  laid 
upon  the  head ; but  this  in  a very  different  manner  from  what 
i:  is  in  the  perfeft  animal,  and  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  lies  within  the  chryfalis ; lb  that  the  firft  formation  of  the 
butterfly  in  the  caterpillar,  by  time  arrives  at  a proper  change 
of  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  in  order  to  its  being  a chiyfalis. 
The  very  eggs,  hereafter  to  be  depofited  by  the  butterfly,  are 
alfo  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  cbryl'ulis,  but  in  the  caterpillar 
illelf,  arranged  in  their  natural,  regular  order.  They  are  in- 
deed in  this  ftate  very  fmall  and  tranfparent ; hut  after  the 
change  Into  the  chryfalis  they  have  their  proj>er  colour. 

As  foon  as  the  feveral  parts  of  the  butterfly,  therefore,  are 
arrived  at  a ftate  proper  for  being  expofed  to  the  more  open  air, 
they  are  thrown  out  from  the  b(xly  of  the  cater|:)illar  I'uiTounded 
only  with  their  membranes ; and  as  foon  as  they  arc  arrived 
after  this  at  a proper  degree  of  ftrength  and  folidity,  they  la- 
bour to  break  through  thefe  thinner  coverings,  and  to  ajjpear 
In  their  proper  and  natural  form.  The  time  of  their  duration 
in  this  ftate  of  chryfalis  is  ver)'^  uncertain,  fome  remaining  in 
it  only  a few  days,  others  feveral  months,  and  fome  almoft  a year 
in  appearance.  But  there  is  a fallacy  in  this  that  many  are 
not  aware  of.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  as  foon  as  the  creature 
has  inclefed  itfelf  in  its  (hell,  be  that  of  what  matter  it  will, 
it  undergoes  its  change  into  the  chrylalis  ftate.  And  this  is 
the  cal'e  with  the  generality;  yet  there  are  fome  which  are 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  Ihell  before  they  become  chryfa- 
lifes  ; fo  that  their  duration  in  the  real  chrylalis  ftate  is  much . 
ftiorter  than  it  ivaturally  appears-  to  be.  M.  Reaumur  care- 
fully watched  the  auriculated  caterpillar  of  the  oak  in  its  feveral 
changes,  and  particularly  from  its  chryfalis,  which  is  of  this 
laft  kind,  into  the  fly  ; and  has  given  an  account  of  the  mc- 
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thod  of  this  as  an  inftance  of  the  general  courfc  of  nature  in 
thefe  operations. 

The  membranes  which  envelop  the  creature  in  this  chryfalis 
ftate  are  at  firft  tough  and  firm,  and  immediately  toucli  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  iuclofed  animal  ; but  by  degrees,  as  thefe 
parts  harden,  they  become  covered,  fome  with  hairs,  and 
others  with  fi.'ales.  7’hefc,  as  they  continue  to  grow,  by  de- 
grees fall  oft' I he  feveral  particular  membranes  which  cover  the 
parts  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  a greater  diftance,  and  by 
degrees  loofen  them  from  the  limbs.  'I’his  is  one  reafon  of 
thofe  membranes  drying  and  becoming  brittle.  The  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  corselet  is  ufually  marked  with  a line 
which  runs  in  a longitudinal  direftion  ; and  this  part  is  al- 
ways more  elevated  than  the  reft,  even  in  the  conic  kinds, 
which  are  no  otherwife  angular.  This  line  is  in  fome  very  bolil 
and  plain  ; In  others,  it  is  fo  faint  a.«  not  to  be  diftinguiftiable 
without  glaftes ; but  it  is  always  in  the  midft  of  that  line  that 
the  Ibell  begins  to  open.  The  motion  of  the  head  of  the  but- 
terfly backv/ards  firft  occafions  this  crack  ; and  a few  repetir 
tions  of  the  fame  motion  open  it  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

The  clearing  itfelf,  however,  entirely,  is  a work  of  more 
time  in  this  cafe,  than  Is  the  pafling  of  the  chryfalis  out  of  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar.  Jn  that  cafe  there  is  a crack  fufli-- 
clently  large  In  the  iTdn  of  the  back,  and  the  whole  chryfalis  be- 
ing loofe  comes  out  at  once.  But  in  this  cafe,  every  particular 
limb,  and  part  of  the  bixly,  has  its  feparate  cafe ; and  thefe 
are  almoft  inconceivably  thin  and  tender,  yet  it  is  necefl'ary  that 
every  part  be  drawn  out  of  them  before  it  appear  naked  to  the 
open  air.  As  foon  as  all  this  is  effc£led,  and  the  animal  is  at 
full  liberty,  it  either  continues  fome  time  upon  the’remains  of 
its  covering,  or  creeps  a little  way  dift.ant  from  it,  and  there: 
refts.  The  wings  are  what  we  principally  admire  in  this  crear 
ture.  Thefe  are  at  this  time  fo  extremely  folded  up,  and. 
placed  in  fo  narrow  a compafs,  that  the  creature  feems  to  have 
none  at  all : but  they  by  degrees  expand  and  iinfbld  thcmfelves  ; . 
and  finally,  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  at.  the  ut-- 
moft,  they  appear  at  their  full  fize,  and  in  all  their  beauty. . 
The  manner  of  this  fudden  unfolding  of  the  wings  is  this  • the. 
fmall  figure  they  make  when  the  creature  firft  comes  out  of  its- 
membranes,  does  not  prevent  the  obferving  that  they  are  at 
that  time  confiderably  thick.  This  Is  owing  to  its  being  a large 
wing  folded  up  in  the  niceft  manner,  and  with  folds  fo  arran- 
ged as  to  be  by  no  means  fcnfible  to  the  eye,-. for  the  wing  is 
never  feen  to  unfold ; but,  when  obferved  in  the  moft  accurate- 
manner,  feems  to  grow  under,  the  eye  to  this  extent.  When 
the  creature  is  firft  produced  from  the  Ibell,  it  is  every  where 
moift  and  tender  ; even  its  wings  have  no  ftrength  or  ftifi’nel's 
till  they  expand  themfelves ; but  they  then  dry  by  degrees, 
and,  with  the  other  parts,  become  riglxl  and  firm.  But  if  any 
accident  prevents  the  wings  from  cxjianding  at  their  proper 
time,  that  is,  as  foon  as  the  creature  is  out  of  its  ftiell,  they 
never  afterwards  are  -able  to  extend  themfelves  ; but  the  crea  - 
ture  continues  to  wear  them  in . their  contratfted  and  wholly, 
ufelefs  ftate;  and  very  often,  when  the  wings  are  in  part  ex- 
tended before  fuch  an  accident  happens,  it  ftops  them  in  a par- 
tial extenfion,,  and  the  ci'eature  muft  be  contented  to  pals  its 
whole  life  with  them  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Reaumur  has  proved,  that  heat  and  cold  make  great 
d'lffercnces  in  the  time  of  hatching  the  butterfly  from  its  chryfa- 
lis  ftate  ; and  this  he  particularly  tried  with  great  accuracy  and . 
attention,  by  I'lulthig  them  In  vcllels  in  warm  rooms,  and  in; 
ice-houfes;  and  It  I’cemcd  wholly  owing  to  the  haftening  or  re- 
tarding the  evaporation  of  the  abundant  humidity  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  chrylalis  ftate,  that  it  iboncr  or  later  appe.ircd  in  the 
butterfly  form.  lie  varniflied  over  luine chrylallles,  in  order  to 
try  what  would  be  the  cll'eft  of  thus  wholly  preventing  their 
tranfpiratioii ; and  the  confequence  was,  that  the  butterfly 
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came  forth  from  thefe  two  months  later  than  their  natural 
time.  Thus  was  the  duration  of  the  animal  in  this  ftate  length- 
ened ; that  is,  its  exillcnce  was  lengthened  : but  without  any 
advantage  to  the  creature,  fmee  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  ftate 
ofinaclion,  aTid  probably  of  inl'eiifibility. 

Though  this  was  of  no  coiifcquence,  INIr.  Reaumur  deduces 
a hint  from  it  that  feems  to  be  oflome  ule.  He  obterves,  that 
hens  eggs,  of  which  we  make  fo  much  ufe,  and  eat  in  fo 
many  forms,  are  properly  a Ibrt  of  chryfalis  (ft'  the  animal  : 
their  germ,  after  they  are  impregnated  by  the  cock,  containing 
the  young  animal  alive  j and  wailing  only  a due  degree  of 
warmth  to  be  hatched,  and  ap[>ear  in  its  proper  form.  Tggs 
tranl'pire  noLwithltanding  the  hnrdnefs  of  their  (hells  ; and  when 
they  have  been  long  kept,  there  is  a road  found  near  one  of 
their  ends,  between  the  (hell  and  the  internal  membrane.  This 
is  a maik  of  their  being  Ihile,  and  is  the  efle(?l  of  an  evaporation 
of  part  of  their  humidity  : and  the  fame  varnilh  which  had  been 
ul'ed  to  the  chr}'falis,  being  tried  on  eggs,  was  found  to  preferve 
them  for  two  years,  us  frefti  as  if  laid  but  the  I'amc  day,  and 
fuch  as  the  niceft  palate  could  not  diftinguilh  from  thole  that 
were  fo.  (See  Eggs.)  It  is  not  yet  known  how  much  farther 
this  ufeful  fpeculation  might  be  carried,  and  whether  It  might 
not  be  of  great  ufe  even  to  human  life,  to  invent  fomethingthat' 
ftiould  add;  in  the  manner  of  this  varnifh,  by  being  rubbed  over 
the  body,  as  the  atbletis  did  of  old,  and  the  lavages  of  the 
"Weft  Indies  do  at  this  time,  without  knowing  why.  But  to 
return  to  the  infci^ts,  which  are  the  fubje(5ts  of  this  article;  their 
third  ftate,  that  in  which  they  are  winged,  is  always  very 
Ihort,  and  feems  deftined  for  no  other  aftion  but  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  fpecies.  See  Papilio. 

CHIlYS'ANTIiEMUM,  coKN-MARiGOLo;  a genus  of 
the  polygamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  Compojitte.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ; the  pappus  mar- 
ginated,  or  conlilliug  only  of  a border ; the  calyx  hemifpheri- 
cal  and  imbricated,  with  the  marginal  leales  membranaceotis. 
There  are  19  fpecies,  of  which  the  following  are  the  molt  re- 
markable ; I.  The  fadlinum  is  a native  of  North  America. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  creep  far  under  the  furfacc,  and  fend  up 
ftrong  (talks  more  than  four  feet  high,  garnillied  with  long 
fawed  leaves  ending  in  points,  Thefe  ftalks  divide  upward 
into  many  fmaller  ; each  being  terminated  by  a large,  white, 
radiated  (lower,  which  appears  In  the  end  of  Auguft  or  Sep- 
tember. 2.  The  coTonarium  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  three  feet,  with  a fingle  upright  (talk  divided 
into  numerous  branches;  gamilhed  with  pinnated  leaves,  and 
crowned  with  elegant  comjwund  flowers  of  dili'erent  colours 
and  properties.  The  varieties  are,  Inigle  and  double  flowers 
of  a cream  colour;  yellow  ; yelkjw  and  white  ; brimllone  co- 
loured ; flflular,  or  quilled  ; or  thofe  with  finely  jagged  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  all  the  above  colours  and  propertie.s.  All  the 
varieties  begin  flowering  in  July;  the  flowers  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  exhibit  a conliant  lu'ccollion  of  lull  bloom  till 
November;  and  both  fmgle  and  double  are  fucceeded  liy  abun- 
dance of  feed.  3.  The  futejeens,  a native  of  the  Canary  illands. 
It  rifes  with  a llirubby  lialk  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  pretty  thick  fucculent 
leaves,  of  a greyilli  colour,  cut  into  many  fegments.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  gnnviug  upon 
naked  footltalks  fmgly,  which  greatly' refem hie  thofe  of  chamo- 
mile. There  is  a fuccellion  ot' flowers  on  the  fame  plant  for  the 
greateft  ]>art  of  the  year,  fl.)r  which  it  is  chiefly  clteemed. 
This  plant  will  perfect  feeds  in  Britain  when  the  feafons  are 
favoiirabl '.  'Phe  tirlt  kind  mulli]>lies  very' fall  by  it.s  creej)ing 
r lOts,  atid  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  lituatioii,  'I’he  fecotid  may' 
b-  railed  in  abundance  from  feed,  cither  in  a h(jt-bed  or  warm 


border,  in  the  Iprlng,  for.  tranfplanting;  alfo  by  cuttings  and 
flips  of  their  branches  in  autumn.  The  third  fort  may  be  railed 
either  from  feeds  or  cuttings,  but  rc(}uircs  to  be  fticltered  in  tlu; 
green-houfe  In  winter. 

CHRYSES,  the  prieft  of  Apollo,  father  of  Ally'nome,  calif 
ed  from  him  Cbryjets,  W hen  Lyrniftfus  was  taken,  and  the 
fpoils  divided  among  the  conquerors,  Chryfeis  fell  to  the  lharc 
of  Agamemnon.  Chry'les  upon  this  went  to  the  Crrecian  camp 
to  lijlieit  his  daughter  s reftoratlon ; and  when 'his  prayers  were 
fruitlcfs,  he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo,  who  vifite(a  the  Greeks 
with  a plague,  and  obliged  them  to  reftore  Chryfeis, 

CHKYSIITUS,  a Stoic  philofopher,  born  at  Solos  in  Cilir 
Cia,  was  dlfciple  to  Cleanthus,  /^enos  (\icCeflor.  He  wrote 
many  books,  fcveral  of  which  related  to  logic.  None  of  the 
philofophers  fpoke  in  llronger  terms  of  the  fatal  neceflity  of 
every  thing,  nor  more  pompoufly  of  the  liberty  of  man,  th.an 
the  Stoics,  Chrylippus  in  particular.  He  was  fo  confiderablc 
among  them,  as  to  eftablilh  it  Into  a pro\  erb,  that  If  It  had  not 
been  for  Chrylippus,  the  porch  had  never  been.  Yet  the  Stoics 
complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  he  had  colle(ftpd  fo  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  fceptical  hypothefi.s,  that  he  could 
not  anfwer  them  himfelf;  and  thus  had  furnillied  Carneadcs, 
their  antagonift,  with  weapons  againft  them.  There  is  an 
apophthegm  ot  this  philofopher  preferved,  which  does  him 
honour.  Being  told  that  fome  perfons  fpoke  ill  of  him,  “ It  is 
no  matter  (faid  he),  I will  live  fo  that  they  fliall  not  be 
believed.” 

CHRYSIS,  or  GOx.nEV-KLY,  in  natural  hiftory;  a genus 
of  infects  belrntging  >to  the  order  of  hymenoptera.  The  mouth 
is  armed  with  jaws,  but  has  no  probolcis;  the  antennje  are  flli- 
form,  bent,  and  conlift  of  la  articulations;  the  abdomen  is 
arched,  with  a fcale  on  -each  fide ; the  anus  is  dentated,  and 
arrned  with  a fling;  the  wings  lie  plain  ; ami  the  hotly  appears 
as  if  gilt.  There  are  feveral  I'pecies;  but  the  ignita,  or  flaming 
chrylis,  is  beautified  with  the  moll  refplendent  colours.  I'lic 
fore-part  of  its  head  is  green  and  gold,  and  the  hinder  of  a 
lovely  azure.  The  thorax  is  likewife  azured  over,  with  a mix- 
ture of  green,  and  terminates  at  Its  extremity  with  lliarp  points 
on  both  tides.  The  abdomen  is  green  and  gold  before,  and  of 
a coppeiy-red  behind,  imitating  molten  copper  highly  poliflied. 
The  whole  infe6l  is  dotted  on  its  upj>er  part,  which  gives  dt  a 
^eat  refplendency  of  colour.  The  antennae  are  black,  and  legs 
green  intermixed  with  gold.  This  fpecies  dwells  in  holes  of 
walls  between  the  Hones,  and  in  the  mortar  that  cements  them. 
It  is  often  feea  ifliiing  from  fuch  holes,  where  it  nellies  and 
performs  its  work.  The  larvae,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the 
wafp,  likewife  inhabit  the  hedes  of  decayed  walls. 

CHR\  SI1  lUX,  in  bolany ; a genus  of  the  dicccia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants.  In  the  hermaphro- 
dite the  glume  is  two-valved,  the  corolke  from  chaff  numerous 
and  briftly;  many  (lamina,  one  within  each  chaff;  one  pillilluiu. 
I’he  male  is  the  hermaphrodite. 

CHRYSOBAE.\NUS,  coco.\  i>lum;  a genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  36th  order,  Pvmacea-. 
The  calyx  is  quinquetid,  the  petals  five;  j)ium-kernel  (ive-l'ur- 
rowed  and  (ive-valvcd.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  icaco, 
which  is  a native  of  the  Bahama  illands  and  many  other  p^rts  of 
America,  but  commonly  grows  near  the  lea.  It  rilVs  with  a 
flinibby  llalk  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  (ide 
branches  which  are  covered  with  a dark-brown  bark.  The 
(lowers  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  plums  like  dainfons; 
fome  l);lue,  Ibme  red,  and  others  yellow.  The  ftone  is  fliaped 
like  a pear,  and  has  five  longitudinal  furn)ws.  The  plums 
have  a fwcet  lufeious  talle,  and  are  brought  to  the  tables  of  the 
inhabitants,  bywhcjin  they  are  much  clleemeil. 

CHRYSOCOMA,  goldy-eocks  ; a genus  of  the  jiolyga- 
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iTiia  np.qilhlis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  dulls  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Com- 
The  receptade  is  naked ; the  pappus  finiple;  the  calyx 
neniil'pherical  and  imbricated ; the  llyle  hardly  longer  than  the 
florets.  There  are  nine  Ipecies,  the  moll  remarkable  of  which 
are,  the  linofyris,  the  coma  aurca,  and  the  cornua ; thefe  are 
herbaceous  flowering  perennials,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  ornamented  with  narrow  leaves,  and  compound  flol’cular 
flowers  of  a yellow  colour.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  di- 
viding the  roots  or  by  cuttings;  but  the  two  lall  require  to  be 
fheltered  in  the  green-houfe  in  winter. 

CHRYSOGONUM,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  po^ygamia 
necellaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  dais  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Com- 
The  receptacle  is  paleaceous-;  the  pappus  monophyl- 
lOus,  and.tridented;  the  calyx  pentaphyllous ; the  leeds  wrapped 
t>p  each  in  a tetraphyllous  calyculus,  or  little  cup. 

CfdRYSOLARUS  (Emanuel),  one  of  thofe  learned  men  in 
the  14th  century  who  brought  the  Greek  literature  into  the 
well.  He  was  a man  of  rank  ; . and  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family,  faid  to  have  removed  with  Conllantine  from  Rome  to 
Byzaittium.  He  was  fent  into  Euro2ie  by  the  emj)eror  of  the. 
eall  to  implore  the  alftilanGe  of  the  Chriflian  princes.  He 
afterw'ards  taught  at  Florence,  Venice,  Pavia,  .and  Rome ; and 
died  at  Conllantinoplc,  in‘1415,  aged  47.  He  wrote, a. Greek 
grammar,  and  fome  other  fmall  pieces, 

CHRYSOLITE,  or  YKLLOwisu-GiiEEt?  tofaz;  a preclous 
ftone  of  a grafs  green  colour,  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  Brazil^ 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  Spain,  in  Anvergne  and  Bourbon  inFrance, . 
send  in  Derbj'Ihire  in  England.  Some  are  likewife  found  with 
volcanic  lavas,  as  in  the  Vevarais,  where  fome  large  lumps  have, 
been  feen  of  about  20  or  30  pounds  weight;  but  it  is  remark- 
able, that  fome  of  thefechrylblltes  are  partly  decompofeddnto 
an  argillaceous  fubftance.  All  • chryfolites,  hnwaver,  are.  far 
from  being  of  the  fame  kind-.  The  oriental  is  the.-fame  with- 
the  peridot,  and  differs  only  by  Its  green  hue  from  the.  fapphires,- 
tojiazes,  and  rubies  of  the  fame  denomination..  This  becomes 
elebtric  by  being  rubbed ;.has-a  prifmatic  form  ef  fix,  or  fome- 
times  of  five  flriated  faces;  and  does  not  lofe  its  colour  or  tranC? 
jiarency  In  fire,  .which  the  common  chryfolite  often  does,  becomr 
ing  either  opaque,  or  melting  entirely  in  a llrong  heat.  The  in- 
flant  it  melts,  it  emits  a phofphorie  light  like  the  bafis  of  alum 
and  gypfeous  fpar;  with  borax  it  produces  a thin  ccJourlefs  glafs. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  between  3.600  and  3.700;  according  to. 
Brilfon  it  is  2.7821,  or  2.69^3  ; and  that  of  the  Sjianifh  chry- 
folite 3.0989.  The, I'ubllance  of  this  precious  Hone  is  lamellated 
in  the  diredtion  of  the  axis  of  its  jminiitive  form ;.  hut  the  chry- 
folite from  Saxony  is  foliated  in  a perpendicukr  direftion  to  the 
fame  axis.  The  chryfolite  of-tho  ancients -was  the  fame  gem 
which  Is  now  called  topa»-,  and  the  name  of  itfelf  indicates  that 
it  ought  to  be  fo.  Pliny  fays  that  the  colour  of  the  duyfolite 
is  yellow  like  gold. 

Chrysolite  PaJIc,  a kind  of  glafs  made  in  imitation  of 
natural  chryfolite,  by  mixing  two  ounces  of  jirepared  ciyftal 
with  ten  ounces  of  red -lead,  adding  12  grains  of  cnx:us  martis 
made  with  vinegar;  and  then  baking  the  whole  for  24  hours, 
or  longer,  in  a well  luted  cucurbit. 

CHRYSOMELA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infedla  belonging  to 
the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennae  are  fliaped  like  bracelets, 
and  thicker  on  the  outfide;  and  neither  the  breaft  nor  the  elytra 
are  marginated.  There  are  no  lefs  than  122  fpccies  eniunerated 
,.by  Linnaeus,  jirincipally  dilUnguillicd  by  diftcrcnr.es  in  their  co- 
lour. They  arc  to  be  found  almofl:  every  where,  in  woods, 
gardens,  &c.  Their  jirogrelfive  motion  is  flf)w;  and  fome  when 
caught  emit  an  oily  licpior  of  a difagreeable  fmell.  The  glltter- 
mg  colours  with  which  feveral  ijiecies  of  chryfoinclju  are 
adorned,  and  W'hich  feetn  to  exhibit  the  brilliancy  of  gold  and 
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copper,  have  occafioned  their  bearing  that  pompous  name.  TTia 
larv.x  of  thefe  infers  have  in  general  an  oval  body,  rather  ob- 
long and  foft ; on  the  fore-part  of  which  are  fituated  fix  feet, 
which  are  fcaly,  as  is  alfo  the  head.  They  prey  upon  the  fub- 
llance  of  leaves,  rejeifding  the  fibrous  part.  Thofe  of  the  leap- 
ing chryfomelje  infeft  the  cotyledons  and  tender  leaves  of  jflaiits. 
Of  this  genus  is  that  very  pernicious  infeft  called  by  the  coun- 
try people  the  turnip  Jly,  which  devours  turnips  and  many  crops 
in  the  garden,  deftroying  often  whole  fields  while  in  their  feed- 
ling  leaves.  In  very  hot  fummers  they  abound  to  an  amazing 
degree,  and  as  you  walk  in  a field  or  in  a garden,  make  a jjat- 
tering  like  rain,  by  jumping  on  the  leaves  of  the.  turnips  or. 
cabbages.  See  j^late  Si. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  or  bully-teef.-;  a genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  iflants;  . 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  viz. 
Dumofi-e.  The  corolla  is  campanulated,  decemfid,  with  the.- 
fegments  alternately  a little  patent.  The  fnfit  is  a ten-feeded-. 
berry.  There  are  two  f^iecies,  .the  cainito  and  glabrum,  both> 
natives  of  . the  Weft  Indies.  The  firfl  riles  30. or  40  feet  high, 
with  a large  trunk  covered  with  a brown  bark',  and  divides  into  . 
many  flexible  llender  branches  which  generally  hang  .dowm- ■ 
wards,  garniflied  with  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  whoft  undia-  fides  are 
of  a bright  ruflet  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  difpofed  in- obhing  bunches,-  wdiich  are. 
fucceeded  by  fruit  of  the  fize  of  a golden  pippin,,  that  are  very. 
rougTi  to  the  palate,  and  ailringent ; - but  when  kept  fome  time 
mellow,  asis.praftifed  here. with  medkus:  -they  have. an  agree- 
able flavoirr. . The  fecond  fort  never  rifes  to  the.hcighfc  of  the 
firft,  nor  do  the  trunks  grow  to.  half,  the  fize;  -.but  the  .branches 
are  llender,  and  garnifhed  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  firli.  The . 
flowers  come  out  in  clullers  from  the  fide  .of  the  branches,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth  fnrit  about  the  fize  of  a bergamot- 
pear.  This  contains  a white  clanvmy  juice  when  frefli ; but  after  s 
being  kept  a few  days,  it  becomes  fweet,  foft,  and  delicious. 
Inclofed  are  four  or  five  black  feeds  about  the  fize:of  thofe  of  a 
pumkin. . Both  thefe  jilants  are  frequently  preferved  in  gardens 
where  there  are  large  lloves,  aixl  are  .projiagated  by  feeds,  But 
the  plants  can  never  bear  the  open  air  iiu  this  country. 

CHRYSOPLENIUM,  in  botany;  a genus  of  tlie  digymia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order.  Succulent 
The  calyx  is  quadrifid  or  quinquefid,  and  coloured ; no  corolla; 
th«A:apfule  bicollrated,  unilocular,  and  polyfpermous. 

GHRYSOPRASUS,  or  Chkysophasius,  the  loth  of  the. 
precious  Hones  mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  as  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerufalem.  The  chryfoprafius  is  by 
mineralogifts  reckoned  to  be  a variety  of  the  chryfolite,  and  by 
Cronftedt  called  the  yellwjijb  green  and  cloudy  topaz,  Ha 
conjeftures  that  it  may  perhaps  be  the  fubftance  which  ferves 
as  a matrix  to  the  chryfolite;  as  thofe  that  he  had  feen  were 
like  the  clear  veined  quartz,  called  in  Sweden  wdiich 

is  the  firft  degree  of  cryftallization . Its  name,  from  fhows 

it  to  be  of  a greenifli-blue  colour,  like  the  leaves  of  a leek.  It 
only  differs  from  the  chryfolite  in  its  bhieifli  hnc. 

CHRYSOSl'OAI  (St.  John),  a celebrated  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  one  of  the  molt  admired  fathei's  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  church,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Antioch,  alxnit  the  . 
year  347.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Libavius,  and  philofbphy  .. 
under  Andragathus;  after  which  he  fjient.fome  time  in  Iblitude 
in  the  mountains  near.  Antioch  : but  the  auftcritics  he  endumi 
having  iinpaiicd  his  health,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  where  he 
W'liS  ordained  deacon,  by  Melctius.  Flavian,  Meletius’s  fuc- 
ceflor,  railed  him  to  the'  office  of  prelbyter  five  years  after; 
when  he  dillinguilhed  bimfelf  fo  greasy  by  bis  eloquence,  that  . 
he  obtained  the  furname  ot  Golden  Motifb.  Nei^larius  patri-  - 
arch  of  Conllantinoplc  dying  in  397.>  Chryfoftom,  wiiofi . 
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fame  was  fpread  tbroughout  the  whole  empire,  was  chofcn  in  his 
xcHJin  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
I he  emperor  Arcadius  confirmed  this  election,  and  eaul'ed  him 
^ to  leave  Antioch  privatel)',  where  the  jx;ople  were  very  uiwil- 
. ling  to  part  with  liiin.  He  was  ordaine<l  bilhop  on  the  26th  of 
Febniary  398 ; when  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  emperor 
againtl  the  Eunpmians  and  Montanills ; reformed  the  abufes 
which  fubfifted  amonglt  his  cUrg}';  retrenched  a great  part  of 
the  expences  in  which  his  predccell()rs  had  lived,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  feed  the, poor  ami  build  hofpitals,  and  preached 
with  the  utmoll  zeal  againll  the  pride,  luxui^’’,  and  av  arice  of 
the  great.  But  this  pious  liberty  of  fpecch  procured  him  many 
powerful  enemies.  He  differed  with  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
wht)  got  him  depofed  and  banilhed  ; but  he  .was  foon  recalled. 
After  this,  declaiming  againft  the  dedication  of  a llatue  eredted 
to  the  emprefs,  ihc  banilhed  him  -into  Cucufus  in  Armenia,  a 
moll  barren  inhofpitable  place.  Afterwards,  as  they  were  re- 
moving him  from  Petyus,  the  ibldiers  treated  him  fo  roughly, 
that  ’he  died  by  the  way,  A.  D.  407.  The'  bell  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  publilhed  at  Paris  in  17x8,  by  Montfaucon. 

CHRYSTAL.  -See  Crystax. 

CHHB,  or  CHUBB,  in  ichthyologj'.  S^e  Barbel.  Thefe 
fiflx  arc  commonly  found  in  holes  overfhaded  by  trees,  and 
fometimes,  in  great  numbers,  floating  almoll  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  a hot  da):.  They  are  not  very  de^rable  for  the 
table,  being  very  full  of  bones  ■,  but  they  entertain  the  angler 
very  much,  and  are  eafily  taken.  The  bell  manner  of  filhing 
for  Chub  is  this:  Having  a very  ftnmg  rod,  fix  to  the  hook  a 
gralshopper;  place  yourfelf  fo  as  to  be  perfectly  out  of  fight  of 
the  filh,  and  drop  in  the  bait  about  two  feet  from  the  place 
■where  the  filh  lies ; if  he  does  not  fee  the  angler  he  very  feldom 
falls  bitingj  but  he  is  fo  llrong  a fifh  that  he  fhould  be  taken 
out  .carefully,  after  a great  deal  of  playing,  otherwife  the 
tackle  will  be  in  danger.  A beetle,  or  any  large  fly,  will  alfo 
anfwer  the  purpofe.  In  March  and  April,  this  filh  may  be 
caught  with  large  red  worms;  In  June  and  July  with  flies, 
fiiails,  and  cherries;  but  in  Aug'jfl  and  September  the  proper 
bait  is  good  cheefe  foftened  with  a little  butter.  The  angler 
muft  keep  his  bait  for  this  filh  at  the  bottom  in  cold  weather, 
and  near  the  furface  in  hot.  * 

CHUBB  (Thomas),  a noted  polemical  writer,  born  at  Eaft 
■Hamham,  a village  near  Salifbur)',  in  1679.  He  was  put  an 
apprentice  to  a glover  in  Salilbury,,  and  afterwards  went  into 
partncHhip  with  a tallow-chandler.  Being  a man  of  ftrong 
natural  parts,  he  employed  all  his  leifure  in  reading;  and 
though  a ftranger  to  the  learned  languages,  became  tolerably 
verfed  in  geography,  mathematics,  and  other  branches  of 
fcicnce.  His  favourite  ftudy  was  divinity;  and  he  formed  a 
little  fociety  for  the  purpofe  of  debating  on  religious  fubje£ts, 
about  the  time  that  the  Trinitarian  contrm'erfy  was  fo  warmly 
agitated  between  Clarke  arid  Waterland.  This  fubje£l,  there- 
fore, falling  under  the  cognizance  of  Chubb’s  theological  af- 
fembly,  he,  at  their  rcquell,  drew  up  and  arranged  his  fenti- 
ments  on  it,  in  a kind  of  difl'ertation ; which  was  afterwards 
publilhcd  under  the  title  of  The  jupremacy  of  the  Father  ajjerted, 
Icc.  In  this  piece,  Mr.  Chubb  mowed  great  talents  in  reafon- 
ing;  and  acquired  fo  much  reputation,  that  the  late  Sir 
Joicjjh  Jekyll,  mailer  of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family  to 
enjoy  his  converfation  ; but  though  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
tempted  to  remain  with  him  by  the  offer  of  a genteel  allowance, 
he  did  not  continue  with  him  many  years;  but  chofe  to  return 
to  his  friends  at  Salilbury,  He  publilhcd  afterwards  a 4to 
volume  of  trafts,  which  Mr,  Pope  informs  his  friend  (Jay,  he 
read  through  with  admiration  of  the  writer,  though  not  always 
with  approbation  of  his  doctrine.  He  died  unmarried  in  the 
J»8th  year  of  his  age,  and  left  two  volumes  of  pollhumous 
traits,  in  wtiich  he  apjiears  to  have  had  little  or  no  bcliel  in 
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revelation.  But  however  licentious  his  way  of  thln!;lng  may 
be  deemed,  nothing  irregular  or  immoral  has  been  fairly  im- 
,puted  to  him  in  his  life  and  adlions. 

CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  Maiy),,  was  born  in  16^6,  and  mar- 
ried to  Sir  George  (Jhudleigh,  baronet,  by  whom  (lie  had  feve- 
ral  children : her  poems  and  ellays  have  been  miuch  admired  foe 
delicacy  of  llyle.  She  died  in  1710;  and  is  faid  to  have  written 
feveral  dramatic  pieces,  which,  though  not  printed,  are  pre- 
ferved  by  the  family. 

CHUI’MESSAHITES,  a fe£l  among  the  Mahometans,  who 
believe  that  Jefus  Chrill  is  God,  and  the  true  Melfiah,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world;  but  without  rendering  him  any  public 
or  declared  worfliip.  The  word  in  the  Turkifli  language  fignifie^j 
Protestor  of  the  Cbrijliam.  Ricaut  fays,  there  are  abundance 
of  thefe  Chupmeflahites  among  the  people  of  falliion  in  Turkey, 
and  fome  even  in  the  feraglio. 

CHURCH,  has  different  fignificatlons,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent fubjefts  to  which  it  is  applied,  i.  It  is  underllood  of  the 
colleOlive  body  of  Chriilians,  or  all  thole  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  who  profefs  to  believe  in  Chrill,  and  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This  is  what  the  ancient 
writers  call  the  catholic  or  imivcrfal  church.  Sometimes  the 
word  church  is  confidered  in  a moreextenfive  fenfe,  and  ilivided 
into  feveral  branches;  as  the  church  militant,  is  the  aflembly 
of  the  faithful  on  the  earth;  the  church  triumphant,  that  of  the 
faithful  already  In  glory ; ' to  which  the  papiils  add  the  church 
patient;  which,  according  to  their  doftrines.  Is  that  of  the 
faithful  in  purgator)'.  2.  Church  is  applied  to  any  particular 
congregation  of  Chriftlan.s,  who  alfociate  together  and  concur 
in  the  participation  of  all  the  inllltutions  of  Jefus  Chrill,  with 
their  proper  pallors  and  minillers.  Thus  we  read  of  the  church 
of  Antioch,  the  church  of  Alexandria,  the  church  of  ThelTalo- 
nica,  and  the  like.  5.  Church  denotes  a particular  fe6l  of 
Chriilians  dillinguilhed  by  particular  dodlrines  and  ceremonies. 
In  this  fenfe,  we  fpeak  of  the  Romillj  church,  the  Greek 
church,  the  Reformed  church,  the  church  of  England,  See. 
T’he  Latin  or  Wellern  church,  comprehends  all  the  churches  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Africa,  the  north,  and  all  other  countries 
whither  the  Romans  carried  their  language.  Great  Britain, 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  of  (Germany,  and  of  the  North,  have 
been  feparated  from  hence  ever  fince  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII ; 
and  conllitute  what  we  call  the  Reformed  church,  and  what 
the  Romanills  call  the  wellern  fchifm.  The  Greek,  or  Eaftern 
church,  comprehends  the  churches  of  all  the  countries  anciently 
fubjeft  to  the  Greek  or  Eaftern  empire,  and  through  which  their 
language  was  carried ; that  Is,  all  the  fpace  extended  from 
Greece  to  Mefopotamia  and  Perfia,  and  thence  into  Egypt. 
This  church  has  been  divided  from<  the  Roman,  ever  fince  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Phocas.  The  Galilean  church,  heretofore 
denoted  the  church  of  France,  under  tlie  government  and  direc- 
tion of  their  rcfpe£livc  bilhops  and  pallors.  4.  R he  word 
church  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  b<^y  of  ecclefiaftics,  or  the  clergy, 
in  conlradiftin£lIon  to  the  laity.  (See  Clergy.)  5.  Church  is 
ufed  for  the  place  where  a particular  congregation  or  fociety  ol 
Chriilians  anemble  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice.  In 
this  fenfe  churches  arc  varioufly  denominated,  according  to  the 
rank,  degree,  difciplinc,  kc.  as  Metropolitan  chunh.  Patriar- 
chal church,  Cathedral  church,  Parochial  church,  (’ollcgiate 
church,  kc.  See  Metropolis,  Pathiahch,  kc. 

In  ecclcfiaftical  writers,  we  mCet  with  gruml  church,  for  the 
chief  church  of  a place.  The  firft  church  publicly  built  by  the 
■Chriilians,  fome  authors  maintaiu  to  be  that  ot  St.  Saviour  at 
Rome  founded  by  Conftantlne;  others  contend,  that  feverS 
churches  abroad,  called  by  the  name  of  St.  Peter  Fivus,  were 
built  in  honour  of  that  apoltle  during  his  life-time. 

Church,  with  regard  to  architeaure,  Daviler  define.s  a largo 
oblong  edifice,  in  form  of  a Ibip,  with  nave,  choir,  illcs,  chajxels. 
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belfry*  kf.  (?ee  each  part  under  its  proper  head.)  A Jim- 
fie  Church,  is  that  which  has  only  a nave  and  a choir ; a 
Church  ivitb  aijles,  that  which  has  a row  of  porticos,  in  form 
of  vaulted  galleries,  with  chapels  in  its  circumference.  Church 
in  a Greek  crofs,  is  that  where  the  length  of  the  traverfe  part  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  nave;  fo  called  becaufe  mofl.  of  the  tireek 
churches  are  built  in  this  form.  Church  in  a Lnihi  crofs,  that 
whofe  nave  is  longer  than  the  crols  part,  as  in  molt  of  the 
Gothic  churches.  Church  m Ihiundo,  that  whofe  plan  is  a 
perfect  circle,  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 

Tlie  form  of  the  ancient  Greek  churches,  when  they  had  all 
their  parts,  was  as  follows  : firft  there  vi^is  a porch,  or  portion, 
called  the  I’cmit-itave,  ® ,oyao; ; this  was  adorned  with  columns 
on  the  outfide,  and  on  the  infide  furrounded  with  a wall ; in 
the  middle  whereof  was  a door,  through  which  they  palled  into 
a fecond  portico.  I'he  firlt  of  thefe  porticos  was  deilined  for  the 
energumeni,  and  penitents  in  the  firft  ftage  of  their  repentance  } 
the  fecond  was  much  longer,  deftined  for  penitents  of  the  fe- 
cond clafs,  and  the  catechumens,  and  hence  called  tafQyii,  fe~ 
Tula,  becaufe  thole  placed  in  it  began  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  difei- 
pline  of  the  church.  Thefe  two  porticos  took  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  fpace  of  the  church.  From  the  fecond  portico  they 
pafled  into  the  nave,  vaoj,  which  took  up  near  another  third 
of  the  church.  In  the  middle,  or  at  one  fide  of  the  nave, 
was  the  ambo,  where  the  deacoHS  and  priefts  read  the  gofpel 
and  preached.  The  nave  was  deftined  tor  the  reception  of  the 
people,  who  here  affifted  at  prayers.  Near  the  entrance  of 
this  was  the  baptiftry  or  font.  Beyond  the  nave  was  the  choir, 
fet  with  feats,  and  round  ; the  firft  feat  on  the  right,  next 
the  fentluary,  being  for  the  chantor,  or  choragus.  From  the 
choir  they  afeended  by  fteps  to  the  fan6luary%  which  was  en- 
tered at  three  doors.  The  fan£luary  had  three  aplidcs  in  its 
l<Uigth  ; a great  one  in  the  middle,  under  which  was  the  altar, 
crowned  with  a baldachin,  fupported  by  four  columns.  Under 
each  of  the  fmall  apfides,  was  a kind  of  table  or  cupboard,  in 
manner  of  a beaufet.  Of  the  Greek  churches  now  remaining, 
however,  few  have  all  the  parts  above  deferibed,  moft  of  them 
having  lieen  reduced  to  ruins  or  converted  into  mofques. 

High-G'AXS^CK,  was  a denoniination  originally  given  to  thole 
otherwife  called  Nonjurors,  who  refufed  to  acknowledge  the 
title  of  William  III.  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  undcr'a 
notion  that  James  II.  though  excluded,  was  ftill  their  rightful 
fovereign."  This  appellation  was  given  them,  becaufe  they  en- 
tertained high  notions  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  church, 
and  the  extent  of  its  prerogative  and  jurifdi(5tion.  And  thofe 
on  the  contrary  were  called  low-cburcb  men,  who  difapproved 
of  the  fecelfion  and  obllinacy  of  the  non-jurors,  diftiuguilhed 
thenffelves  by  their  moderation  toward  diflenters,  and  were  lei's 
ardent  in  extending  the  limits  of  church  auUiority.  The  de- 
nomination of  higb-churcb  men  i.s  now  more  generally  applied 
to  all  who  form  pompous  and  ambitious  conceptions  of  the  au- 
thority and  jurildidtibn  of  the  church,  and  who  would  raife  it 
to  an  abfolute  ilidependence  on  all  human  power. 

Church->/<V.  Sec  Whitsuk  yile. 

ClHuncH-liicves,  the  fame  with  CnvKCH-U'drdats. 
Church-jS’i  o/,  or  Cburehchtjjei,  a j)ayment  or  contribution, 
fcy  the  Latin  writers  frequently  callerl  frhniljr.  Jeminum  ; being, 
at  firft,  a certain  meafureof  wheat,  }>aid  to  the  prieft  on  St; 
Martin’s  da)',  as  the  firtl  fmils  of  harvell.  This  was  en- 
joined by  t lie  laws  of  king  Malcolm  IV’.  and  Canute,  c.  lo. 
But  after  this,  Cburcb-Jcet  came  to  fignify  a rclerve  of  corn- 
rent  paid  to  the  fecular  priefts,  or  to  the  religious  ; and  fome- 
tiines  was  taken  in  lb  general  a fenfe  a.s  to  include  poultry,  or 
any  other  proviljon  that  was  ]>aid  in  kiud  to  the  religious.  Sec 
Tithe, 

G.HVKCH-  IViirdcns  (ecchji>e  guardxam),  in  the  F.nglifli  eccle- 
fiilucal  }K»lity,  are  the  guardians  or  keepers  of  the  church,  and 


reprefentatives  of  the  body  of  the  parifh.  They  arc  fomc- 
times  appointed  by  the  ininifter,  (ometimes  by  thc.pariflj, 
i.fometimes  by  both  together,  as  cuftom  direifls.  They  arc 
taken,  in  favour  of  the  church,  to  be,  for  fome  purpofes,  a 
kind  of  corjioration  at  the  common  kw  ; that  is,  they  arc  en- 
abled, by  that  name,  to  have  a property  in  goods  and  chattels, 
and  to  bring  aftkms  for  them,  fortheufe  and  profit  of  the  pa- 
rifh. Yet  they  may  not  wafte  the  church  goods,  but  may  be 
removed  by  the  parilli,  and  then,  called  to  account  by  a£Hons  at 
common  law  : but  there  is  no  method  of  calling  them  to  ac- 
count but  by  firft  removing  them  ; for  none  can  legally  do  it 
but  thofe  who  are  put  in  their  place.  As  to  lands,  or  other 
real  property,  as  the  church,  church-yard,  &c.  they  have  no 
fort  of  intereft  in  them  j but  if  any  damage  is  done  thereto,  the 
parfon  only  or  vicar  ftiall  have  the  aftion.  Their  office  is  alfo 
to  repair  the  church,  and  make  rates  and  levies  for  that  pur- 
pofe  : but  thefe  are  recoverable  only  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts. 
They  are  alfo  joined  with  the  overfeers  in  the  care  and  mainte-. 
nance  of  the  poor.  They  are  to  levy  a fhilllng  forfeiture  on  all 
fuch  as  do  not  repair  to  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ; and 
are  empowered  to  keep  all  perfons  orderly  while  there;  to 
which  end  it  has  been  held  that  a church-warden  may  juftify 
the  pulling  oft'  a man’s  hat,  without  being  guilty  of  either  an 
aflfault  or  a trefpafs.  There  are  alfo,a  multitude  of  other  petty 
parochial  jwwers  committed  to  their  charge  by  different  a6ts  of 
parliament. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  Winfton),  the  father  of  the  great  duke 
of  Marlborough,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  honoura- 
ble family  in  Dorfetfliire.  He  was  born  at  Wotton  Glanvile 
in  that  county  in  i6io  ; and  educated  at  St.  John’s  college  at 
Oxford.  He  engaged  in  the  caufe  of  his  unfortunate  fove- 
reign  Charles  I.  for  which  he  fuft'ered  feverely  in  his  fortune  ; 
and  having  married,  while  young,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Drake  of  Afhe  in  Devonffiire,  ftie  was  forced  to  feek 
a refuge  in  her  father’s  houfe,  when  Mr.  Churchill’s  misfor- 
tunes left  him  none  that  he  could  call  his  own  ; and  there  moft 
of  his  children  were  born.  After  the  Relloration,  he  was 
elected  a burgefs  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Weymouth ; and  in  1669  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  confer 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  one  of  the  commillioners  of  claims  in  Ireland ; and  iqion 
his  return  from  thence,  was  conftituted  one  of  the  clerks 
comptrollers  of  the  green  cloth  : but  writing  a kind  of  politi- 
cal elfay  upon  the  Hiftory  of  England,  which  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  parliament,  he  was,  in  i6yS,  dil'miired  from  his 
poft.  He  was,  however,  ftxm  reftored  to  it  again ; and  lived 
to  fee  his  eldeft  I'urviving  fon  railed  to  the  peerage,  and  the 
reft  of  his  children  in  a fair  way  to  promotion.  He  died  in 
1688. 

Churchill  (John),  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  prince  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire,  a moll  renowned  general  and  ftatef- 
man,  was  born  at  Aftic  in  Devonlhire  in  1650.  He  was  eldeft 
fon  of  Sir  Winfton  Churchill,  who  carried  him  to  court  while 
very  young,  and  where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James, 
duke  of  York,  aftenvards  king  James  II.  when  only  twelve 
years  of  agte.  In  i6<56  he  was  made  an  enfign  of  the  guards 
during  the  firft  Dutch  war  ; and  afterwards  improved  himfelf 
greatly  in  the  military  art  at  Tangier.  In  i6~i  Mr.  Churchill 
attended  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  commanded  a kjdy  of 
auxiliaries  in  the  French  I'ervice,  and  was  t'oon  after  made  a 
captain  in  the  dulte’s  own  regiment.  At  the  fiege  of  Nime- 
guen,  which  happened  in  that  q.uujiaign,  he  diltinguifhed  himfelf 
lir  much  that  he  was  taken  notice  ot  by  the  celebrated  marlhal 
'rurenne,  whir  bclluWed  on  him  the  name  of  the  b^xn^lpine  Eng- 
lybman. — In  167,^  he  was  at  the  liege  of  Maeftricht,  where  he 
gained  I'uch  applaule,  that  the  king  ol  France  made  him  a p\d)- 
lic  ackiiowledgeiniiU  oi'  his  fec'dccj  atjd  the  duke  of  Mac.- 
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mouth,  who  had  the  dirc'(fHon  of  the  attack,  told  king  Charles 
II.  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  bravery.  In  1681 
he  married  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  (with  her  filler  the 
countefs  of  Tyrconnel)  of  Richard  Jennings,  Efq.  of  Sand- 
rich,  in  Hertfordlhire.  The  duke  of  York  recommended  him 
in  a ver}' particular  manner  to  the  king,  who  in  1682  cre- 
ated him  baron  of  Eyemouth  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  in 
Scotland,  and  made  him  colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  guards, 
A little  after  king  James’s  acceffion,  he  was  created  baron 
Churchill  of  Sandrich  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  made 
brigadier-general  of  his  majeftj’^’s  army  in  the  weft ; where, 
when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  came  to  furprife  the  king’s  ar- 
my, while  the  earl  of  Feverlliam  and  the  majority  of  the  offi- 
cers were  in  their  beds,  he  kept  the  enemy  in  play,  till  the 
king’s  forces  had  formed  themfelves,  and  thereby  faved  the 
whole  army.  When  James  ftiowed  an  intention  of  eftabllfti- 
ing  the  catholic  religion  in  Britain,  lord  Churchill,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  obligations  he  owed  him,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  abandon  the  royal  caufe  5 but  even  then  did  not  leave  him 
without  acquainting  him  by  letter  with  the  reafon  of  his  fo 
doing.  Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 
Orange ; and  was  by  him  employed  fii*ft  to  re-affemble  the 
' troop  of  guards  at  London,  and  afterwards  to  reduce  fome 
lately  raifed  regiments,  and  to  new-model  the  army:  for  which 
puqjofe  he  was  invefted  with  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant 
general.  In  1689  he  was  fworn  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber ; and  on  the  pthr 
of  April  following  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Marl- 
bonmgh  in  the  county  of  Wilts,"  He  aflifted  at  the  coronation 
of  their  majefties ; and  was  foon  after  made  commander  in 
chief  of  the  EnglLlb  forces  lent  over  to  Holland  j and  here  he 
firft  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame  which  was  afterwards 
fpread  over  all  Europe,  In  1690  he  was  appointed  general  of  the 
forces  fent  to  Ireland  j where  he  made  the  ftrong  garrifons  of 
Cork  and  Kinfal'e  prifoners  of  war.  The  year  following,  king 
William  ftiowed  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  his  conduft,  by 
fending  him  to  Flanders  to  put  all  things  in  readinefs,  and  to 
draw  the  army  together  againll  his  arrival.  In  1692  he  was 
difmifl'ed  from  all  his  employments  ; and,  not  long  after,  was, 
with  fome  other  peers,  committed  to  the  Tower  on  an  accufation 
of  high,  treafon  : which,  however,  .was  afterwards  found  to  be  a 
falfe  and  malicious  report,  and  the  authors  of  it  were  puniftied. 
Marlborough  was  foon  reftored  to  favour,  and  in- 1698  was  ap- 
pointed governor  to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  with  this  extraor- 
dinary compliment  from  king  William : “ My  lord,  make  him 
but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all  I wiftv  to  fee 
him.”"  The  fame  day  he-  was  again  ■ fworn  one  of  the  privy 
council  3 and  in  July  following  was  declared  one  of  the  lords 
juftices  of  England,  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  government5 , 
in  which  great  truft  he  was  three  times  fucceffively  in  the  king’s.- 
abfence.  In  lyoi  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  foot,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Engl ifti  forces,  and  ambaflador  extraor^ 
dinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague.  Upon  tha  acceffion 
of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  was  elected  into  the  order  of 
the  garter,  declared  captain-general  of  all  his  majefty’s-  forces, 
and  lent  ambaftador  extraordinary  and  plen’ipotentiary  to  Hol- 
land. After  feveral  conferences  about  a war,  he  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  where  all  the  other  generals  had  orders 
to  obey  him.  His  exploits  in  the  field  have  been  amply  de- 
tailed in  all  our  Engliln  Hiftories  : we  Ihall  therefore  only  no- 
tice the  rewards  and  honours  conferred  upon  him  for  thefe  ex- 
ploits. After  his  firft  campaign  he  was  created  marquis  of 
Blandford'and  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a penfion  of  5000I, 
out  of  the  poft-office,  to  devolve  for  ever  upon  thofe  enjoying 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1703  he  met  Charles 
III.  late  emperor,  going  to  Spain,  who  prefented  him  with  a 
fword  I'etwith  diamonds.  In  1704,  having  forced  the  enemy's 


lines  at  Schellenberg,  he  received  a letter  of  thanks  from  tlife 
emperor  Leopold,  written  with  his  own  hand  5 an  honour  fel- 
dom  done  to  any  but  fovereign  princes.  After  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  he  received  congratulatory  letters  from  moll  of  the 
potentates  in  Europe,  particularly  from  the  States-general,  and 
from  the  emperor,  who  defired  him  to  accept  of  the  dignity  of 
a prince  of  the  empire,  which,  with  the  queen’s  leave,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  title  of  Prince  of  Mildenhdm  in  the 
province  of  Swabia.  After  the  campaign  was  ended,  he  vifit- 
ed  the  court  of  Pruffia,  where  he  had  laid  fuch  fehemes  as  fuf.  . 
pended  the  difputes  with  the  Dutch  about  king  ASrilliam'i  ef- 
tate  5 which  wife  condiuft  caufed  the  wh<Je  confederacy  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  done  the  greateft  fervice  poftible  to  the 
common  caufe.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  the  queen,  to 
peiqjetuatc  his  memory,  granted  the  intordt  of  the  crown  in  the 
honour  and  manor  of.  Woodftock  and  hundred  of  Wotton  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  170  5 he  made  a tour  to  Vit 
enna,  upon  an  invitation  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  3 who  highly 
carelfed  him,  and  made  him  a grant  of  the  lordfliip  of  Mil- 
denheim.  After  the  campaign  of  1708,  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  was  fent  to  Bniffiis  on  purpofe  to  compli-  . 
ment  him  5 and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  again  compli-  . 
mented  in  the  houfe  of  lords. by  lord  chancellor  Cowper.  All? 
his  ferviees,  however,  and  all  the  honours  conferred  upon  him, 
were  not  fufficient  to  preferve  him  .from  being  difgraccd.  After 
the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  i7io#,>M3  intereft  daily  declined  ; 
and  in  1712,  on  the  firft  day  of  the.new  year,  he  was  removed ; 
from  all  his  places.  Finding  all  arts  ufed  to  render  him  obnox-  . 
ious  in  his  native  country,  he  vifited  his  principality  of  Mil- . 
denheim,  and  feveral  ■ towns  in. Germany  : after. which  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  arriveddhere  on  the  day  of ; the  queen’s  : 
death.  After  being  welcomed  by  the  nobility  and  foreign  mi- . 
nillers,  he  attended  on  king  George  I.  in.  his  public  entry,- 
through  London,  who  appointed . him . captain-general,  colo- 
nel of  the.  firft  regiment  of  foot-guards,  one  .of  the  commiffion- 
ers  for  the  government  of  Chtdfea.hofpitai,'  and  mafter-general 
of  the.ordnance.  Some  years  before  his  death,  he  retired  from  t 
public  bufinefs.  He  died  at  Windfor-lodge.  in  1722,  aged  73  j , 
leaving  behind  him  a very  ruimerous  pofterity,  allied  to  the  no-  - 
bleft  and  greateft  families  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Upon  his-demifa 
aH  parties  united  in  doing  honour,  or  rather  juftice,  to  hismeritj 
and  his  corpfe^was  interred  the  9th  of  Auguft  following,  with  , 
the  folemnity  diie  to  a perfon  who  had  deferved  fo  highly  of  his  : 
countiyy  irt.'Weftminfter-abbey.  The  noble  pile  near  "Wood-* . 
ftock,  which -bears  the  name,  of  Blenheira-houfe,  may  bejuftly  ■ 
ftyledhis  monument:  but  without  pretending  to  the  gift  of, 
prophecy,  one  may  venture  to  foretel,  .that  his  glory  will  long 
furvLve  that  llnwfture  5 and  that  fo  long  as  our  hiftories  remain, , 
or  indeed  the  hiftories  of  Europe,  his  memoiy  will  live  and  b« ' 
theboaft.of  Britain,  which  by  his  labours  was  raifed  to  be  th» 
firft  of  nations,  as  during  the  age  in  which  he,  lived  he  was  de- 
fervedly  eftcemed  the  firft  of  men..  If  he  had  foibles,  as  thefe- 
are  inl"eparable  from  human  nature,  , they  were  fo  hidden,  by  th« 
fuperior  luftre  of  his  virtues  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceived,  or  wil-  . 
lingly  forgotten.-  A certain  parafite,  ^who.  thought  to  pleafe^ 
Lord  Bolingbroke  by  ridiculing  the  avarice  of  the  Duke,  was 
flopped  Ihort  by  h’ls  LordIhip  3 who  faid,  “ He  was  fo  very 
great  a man,  that  I forget  he  had  that  vice.”  A variety  of  in-  . 
terefting  anecdotes  and  .teftimonies  concerning  this  illuftrious  . 
perfonage,  may  be  found  in,  the  new  edition  of  the  Biograpbia  . 
Rritannica.  How.  much  he  has  been  celebrated  by  our.  poets,  is  . 
well  known  by  Addifon’s  “ Campaign,”  and  by.  Philips’s 
“ Blenheim.’!  Mr.  Addifon,.in  his  Rofamond,  properly  af* 
fumed  another  and  voluntary  occafionof  paying  a fine  .compli- 
ment to  his  grace’s' militar)'^  exploits,  and  the  glory  by  which 
they  would  be  followed.  Upon  the  duke’s  removal  Irom  his. 
places,  an  ode  was  inferibed  to  him  by  Mr.  Sumeivillg,  ani- 
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matfd  with  the  zeal  of  whiggifh  entbufiarm,  and  containing 
fomc  palfagos  that  arc  truly  poetical.  Another  ode,  not  much 
inferior  in  Ipirit,  was  addrelled  to  his  grace,  on  the  occalion  of 
his  embarking  for  Oltend  in  the  year  1712. 

CiiuucHiLL  (Charlkj),  an  Englifh  poet,  and  celebrated  fa- 
tirilb,  was  fon  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lec- 
turer of  St.  .Tohn’s,  Wetfminlter,  and  born  in  173 1*  He  was 
educated  at  Wellmi niter  fchool,  where  his  capacity  was  deemed 
greater  than  his  application  j fo  that  he  had  the  character  of 
one  of  thofe  who  could  do  I'omething  if  he  would.  It  is  ealy 
to  conceive,  that  a Itrong  imagination  and  violent  fpirits,  fuch 
as  he  polTeltcd,  could  not  tamely  pace  on  in  the  trammels  ot  a 
fchool  education.  Whai  fent  to  Oxford,  he  was  refilled  ad- 
mittance, for  want  of  llvill  in  the  learned  languages:  it  is  laid 
that  he  could  hav'e  palled  the  examination  if  he  would,  but  that 
he  fo  defpifed  the  trilling  queldions  put  to  him,  as  even  to  ridi- 
cule the  gentlemen  who  examined  him.  Upon  returning  from 
Oxford,  he  applied  again  to  his  Ihidies  at  Wellminfter ; and 
there,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  contrafted  an  intimacy  with  a 
lady,  whom  he  afterwards  mamed.  At  the  ufual  age  of  going 
Into  orders,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  though 
he  had  taken  no  degree,  nor  ftudied  in  cither  univerlity  ; and 
the  firft  employment  he  had  was  a curacy  In  Wales,  of  thirty 
pounds  a year.  In  order  to  eke  out  his  fcanty  finances,  he  en- 
tered into  a branch  of  trade,  which  was  no  other  than  keeping 
a cyder  cellar,  and  dealing  in  this  liquor  through  that  part  of 
the  country  : but  this  did  not  anlwer,  and  a fort  of  rur^.!  bank- 
ruptcy was  the  confequence  of  his  attempt. 

. Upon  leaving  Wales,  he  came  to  London,  and  his  father 
dying  foon  after,  he  ftepped  into  the  church  where  he  had  offi- 
ciated. To  improve  his  income,  he  allb  undertook  to  teach 
young  ladies  to  read  and  write  Englilh  ; and  was  employed  for 
this  purpofe  in  a boarding- fchool,  where  he  behaved  with  the 
moll  exact  decorum.  His  revenue,  however,  not  fufficing  for 
h's  llyle  of  living,  feveral  debts  were  contnuSled,  and  a gaol 
feemed  ready  to  complete  his  misfortunes.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  poet  of  that  name,  and  who  was  fecond  mailer  of 
Wellminller-fchool,  relieved  him  from  this  dillrefs,  by  paying 
his  debts,  or  at  leall  fatisfying  his  creditors ; and  Mr.  Lloyd, 
the  fon,  foon  after  publilliing  his  much  applauded  poem,  in- 
tltled  “ The  A£lor,”  Churchill  followed  his  example,  and  un- 
dertook " The  Rofeiad."  It  firll  came  out  without  the  name 
of  the  author ; but  the  jullnefs  of  Its  remarks,  and  particularly 
..  the  leverity  of  the  I’atire,  greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity. 
Though  he  never  difowned  this  piece,  but  even  openly  gloried 
. in  it } yet  the  public  feemed  unwilling  to  give  him  credit  for  it, 
and  aferibed  it  to  a combination  of  wits.  Inch  as  Lloyd,  Col- 
man,  Thornton,  &c.  He  put  his  name,  however,  to  the  fe- 
cond edition.  His  next  performance  was,  “ An  Apology  to 
the  Critical  Reviewers  a performance  much  applauded  alfo, 
and  equally  fatirical  with  the  former. 

But  what  fame  he  got  by  ihefc  produftlons,  which  was  in- 
deed very  great  and  deferved,  he  loft  by  his  morals ; and, 
while  his  writings  amufed  the  town,  his  aClions  dilgufted  it. 
Not  intoxicated  merely,  but  downright  dnmk  with  fuccefs,  he 
now  quitted  his  wife  ; and  refigning  his  gown,  with  all  clerical 
.function?,  commenced  a man  of  the  town,  and  indulged  in  all 
the  gaieties  and  even  vices  of  it.  His  next  jioem  was  entitled 
Night}’’  and  after  that  he  publiffied  “ The  Ghoft.”  Hr. 
Johnfon,  the  author  of  “ The  Rambler,”  had,  it  feems,  fpok- 
en  lightly  of  Churchill’s  prodiuftions : in  this  poem  he  has 
deferibed  Johnlon  under  the  charadler  of  Pompol'o,  and  the 
defeription  is  allowed  to  have  merit.  The  poems  “ Night” 
and  “ The  Ghoft”  had  not  the  rapid  fale  expected  by  the  au- 
thor } but  “ The  Prophecy  of  Famine,”  which  I'ucceeded, 
produced  him  again  in  all  his  luftrc.  It  had  all  the  ciraun- 
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ftances  of  time,  place,  and  party,  to  recommend  it;  and  Mr, 
Wilkes  faid,  before  its  publication,  “ that  he  was  fure  it  muil 
take,  becaufe  it  was  at  once  perfonal,  poetical,  and  political.” 
He  afterwards  publiflied  his  Ejiiftle  to  Hogarth,”  “ Gotham," 
‘‘  Independence,”  “ The  Times,”  &C;  In  all  which  there  are 
things  great  and  fhining;  hut,  upon  the  whole,  they  feem 
written  by  a man  who  dcfirc<l  to  avail  hirafetf  of  the  public 
curiofity  in  his  favour,  and  whofe  principal  aim  herein  was  at 
the  pockets  of  his  readers. 

In  October  i/'54  he  went  over  to  Boulogne,  on  a vifit  to 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  was  there  attacked  by  a fever,  which  carried 
him  oft'  on  the  5th  of  Novemlier.  After  his  death,  his  poema 
were  colle£led  and  printed  together,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

CHURCHING  OF  wo.mkn  j a religious  ceremony  praftifed 
in  our  church  after  child-birth.  It  took  its  rife  from  the 
Jewilh  rite  of  purification.  In  the  Greek  church  it  was  li- 
mited to  the  fortieth  day  after  delivery } but  in  the  wefteru 
parts  of  Europe  no  certain  time  is  obferved.  There  is  an  office 
in  the  liturgy  for  this  purpofe. 

CHURCHYARD,  a piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  axihurch, 
fet  apart  fur  interment  or  burial  of  the  dead. — In  the  church  of 
Rome  they  are  confecrated  with  great  folemnity.  If  a church- 
yard, which  has  been  thus  confecrated,  ftiall  afterwards  be  pol- 
luted by  any  indecent  adtion,  or  profaned  by  the  burial  ot  an 
infidel,  an  heretic,  an  excommunicated  or  unbaptized  perfon, 
it  murt  be  reconc\Ud\  and  the  ceremony  of  the  reconciliation  Is 
performed  with  the  fame  folemnity  as  that  of  the  bleffing  oc 
confecration. 

Churchyard  (Thomas),  a poet  who  flourlffied  in  the  reign* 
of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  born  at  Shrewftmry } and  inherited  a fortune,  which  he 
foon  exhaufted  In  a fruitlefs  attendance  on  the  court,  by  which 
he  only  gained  the  favour  of  being  retained  a domeftic  in  the 
family  of  lord  Surrey}  when,  by  his  lordftiip's  encouragement, 
he  commenced  poet.  Upon  his  patron’s  death,  he  betook  him- 
felf  to  arms } was  in  many  engagements  } was  frequently 
wounded,  and  was  twice  made  prifoner.  He  publiffied  twelve 
pieces,  which  he  afterwards  printed  together  in  one  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Churchyard s Chips } and  alfo  the  tragedy  of 
“ Thomas  iMoubray  duke  of  Norfolk.”  He  died  in  1570. 

CHURLE,  Ceorle,  or  Carl,  In  the  Saxon  times,  figni- 
fied  a tenant  at  will,  who  held  of  the  thanes  on  condition  of 
rent  and  fervice.  They  were  of  two  Ibrts : one  rented  the  eftate 
like  our  farmers  : the  other  tilled  and  manured  the  demefnes, 
and  were  called  ploughmen.  See  Ceorle. 

CHURN,  a kind  of  deep  wooden  vell'el  or  tub,  of  a conical 
ffiape } refting  on  its  bale,  and  having  clofely  fitted  into  its 
upper  part,  a cover  of  wood,  with  a hole  in  its  centre  to  admit 
the  handle  of  the  churn-ftafl'.  This  ftaff  confifts  of  a long  up- 
right pole,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  fixed  a broad  kind  of  foot, 
perforated  at  different  parts,  and  calculated  to  occalion  a more 
univerfal  agitation  of  the  milk  In  churning.  Many  attempt* 
have  been  made  to  improve  this  very  neccllar}'^  implement } but 
none  have  in  any  degree  been  accejitod  in  our  dairies,  except 
what  is  called  the  barrel-chum,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
kind  of  rolling  barrel,  with  fuch  an  apparatus  within  as  is.ca^- 
culated  to  quicken  the  procefs  of  making  butter.  We  find 
however,  the  following  account  of  an  inijirovcd  churn  by  Mr. 
Bowler, in  theTranfmStions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.  for  1795. 

“The  churn  itlelf  is  of  the  barrel -kind,  being  a cylinder, 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  nine  inches  wide,  the  tides  wood, 
and  the  rim  tin-plate,  having  two  openings ) the  one  eight 
inches  and  a half  long,  by  four  inches  wide,  through  which  the 
cream  is  quit  into  the  churn,  and  the  hand  introduced  for  clean- 
ing it } the  other,  a ffiort  pipe,  one  inch  diameter,  by  which 
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■tlic  butter-milk  runs  out  of  the  churn  when  the  operation  is 
■finished.  The  firft  of  thefe  openings  has  a wooden  cover, 
faftencd  down  by  two  fcrews,  and  the  other  a cork  fitted  to  it, 
while  the  butter  is  churning.  There  is  alfo,  near  the  larger 
opening,  a fmall  vent-hole  with  a peg,  to  allow  a paflage  for 
any  air  dil'charged  from  the  cream  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation.  .An  axle  palTcs  through  the  churn,  terminating  in 
two  gudgeons  on  which  it  hangs,  its  lower  part  being  immerfed 
in  a trough,  to  occafionally  hold  hot  or  cold  water  according  to 
the  leafon  of  the  year 3 and  on  the  infide  of  the  rim  are  four 
projefting  pieces  of  wood,  with  holes  in  them,  ferving  to  beat 
the  cream  by  the  motion  of  the  churn : this  motion  is  caufed  by 
a pendulum,  three  feet. fix  inches  long,  having  an  iron  bob, 
weighing  ten  pounds,  and  at  its  upper  end  turning  a pulley, 
ten  inches  diaineter,  from  which  goes  a rope  twice  round  ano- 
ther pulley,  about  three  inches  diameter,  fixed  on  the  axis  of 
-the  churn,  and  caufing  it  to  make  a partial  revolution  by  each 
vibration  of  the  pendulum.  There  are  Hiding  covers  to  the  ma- 
chinery, and  allb  a cover  to  the  water-trough,  in  order,  when 
the  hot  water  is  ufed,  to  fecure  the  fleam,  and  keep  the  cream 
in  a due  and  necelfary  degree  of  warmth.  The  motion  of  the 
pendulum  is  given  and  kept  up  by  a wooden  rod,  about  three 
'feet  nine  inches  long,  turning  on  a pin  about  three  inches  above 
the  bob  of  the  pendulum.”  In  plate  88  we  have  given  a repre- 
fentation  of  this  churn. 

A.  A.  Is  the  body 5 B.  an  opening  by  which  the  cream  is  put 
hi.  C,  The  cover  of  the  large  opening : the  fmall  hole  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  churn  cannot  be  fliewn  in  this  view.  D.  The 
_gudgeon  on  which  the  body  of  the  churn  hangs.  E.  The  upper 
or  larger  pulley.  F.  The  fmaller  pulley  fixed  on  the  axis  or  gud- 
geon of  the  churn.  G.  G.  The  rod  of  the  pendulum  hanging 
from  the  upper  pulley,  E.  H,  The  bob  of  the  pendulum. 
I.  I.  The  handle,  moveable  on  a pin  at  a,  by  which  the  pen- 
dulum is  moved  to  and  fro,  making  a traverie,  in  form  of  the 
dotted  line,  K.  K.  L.  The  trough  for  the  hot  or  cold  water. 
M.  A projecting  piece  of  wood,  with  a flioulder,  by  which  the 
handle  I.  is  fupported  when  the  churn  is  not  at  work. 

CHURNING,  in  country  affairs,  the  operation  of  making 
butter  by  agitating  milk  in  a well  known  veil'd  called  a churn. 
For  accelerating  this  operation,  a correfpondent  in  the  Bath 
. Society  Papers  recommends  a little  diflilled  vinegar  to  be  poured 
into  the  churn  3 and  the  butter  will  be  produced  in  an  hour 
afterwards.  He  would  not,  however,  recommend  it  to  be  ufed  till 
the  cream  has  undergone  fome  conliderable  agitation.  His  firfl 
trial  was  after  the  churning  had  been  going  forw^ard  half  a day : 
whether  he  obferved  the  fame  rule  afterwards  he  docs  not  fay  3 
but  all  his  trials  proved  fuccelsful,  the  butter  being  uniformly 
obtained  in  about  an  hour  after  the  mixture. 

CHUS,  or  Cbujch.  (Bible.)  It  is  a tradition  of  an  ancient 
flanding,  that  the  Cbus  of  the  Scriptures  denotes  Etbiopia,  and 
Cbujcbi  an  Ethiopian:  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  conflantly 
tranllate  it  fo3  and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  mofl  interpre- 
ters, and  by  Jofephus  and  Jerome.  And  yet  what  Bochart 
urges  to  the  contrary  is  of  no  inconfiderable  weight,  from  Ezekiel 
xxix.  10.  in  which  the  two  opj)ofite  extremes  of  Egypt  are 
dtfigncd3  snd  therefore  Chis,  which  is  oppofite  to  Syene,  mufl 
be  Arabia. But  this  is  mere  flrongly  pointed  out  by  Xenophon, 
by  whom  Ethiopia  is  faid  to  be  the  fouth  boundary  of  Cyrus’s 
empire  3 and  Herodotus  diflinguiflics  between  the  Ethiopians  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  conjoining  the  former  with  the  Arabians. 

CHYLE,  in  the  animal  economy,  a milky  fluid  fecreted 
from  the  aliments  after  digeftion  by  means  of  the  laftcal  veffels. 
See  Anatomy,  page  200. 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  or  the  aft 
whereby  the  food  is  changed  into  chyle.  I’he  chyle  has  by 
fome  authors  been  thought  to  have  a great  refcmblance  in  its 


nature  and  chemical  analyfis  to  milk.  The  fubjeft,  however, 
hath  as  yet  been  but  imperfeftly  inveftigated.  See  the  article 
Milk. 

CHYME,  or  chymus,  a term  ufed  by  the  old  phyficians 
to  denote  every  kind  of  humour  which  is  incrallated  by  con- 
coftion  3 under  which  notion  it  comprehends  all  the  humours 
fit  or  unfit  for  preferving  and  nourifliing  the  body,  whether 
good  or  bad.  It  frequently  imports  the  fined  parts  of  the 
chyle,  when  feparated  from  the  faeces,  and  contained  in  the 
lafteals  and  thoracic  duft. 

CHYMOLOGf,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  natural  ids -as 
have  employed  their  time  in  invefligating  the  properties  of 
plants  from  their  tafle  and  fmell. 

CHYMOSIS,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of  making  or  preparing 
chyme.  The  word  comes  from  fucctis,  of  fundo,  I 

melt.  Chymofis  was  ufed  to  fignify  the  fecond  of  the  con- 
coftions  made  in  the  body  5 namely,  a repeated  preparation  of  the 
mofl  impure  and  grofs  parts  of  the  chyle,  which  being  rejefted 
by  the  lafteals,  entered  by  the  mel'eraics,  and  thence  palled 
to  the  liver,  to  be  there  elaborated,  purified,  and  fubtilized 
afrelli.  If  is  of  this,  according  to  Rogers,  that  the  animal 
fpirits  are  form.ed  3 but  thefe  doctrines  are  now  obfolete. 

Chymosis  is  alfo  a diflortion  of  the  eye-lids,  arifing  from 
an  inflammation  3 alfo  an  inflammation  of  the  transparent 
cornea  of  the  eye. 

CHYTLA,  in  antiquity,  a liquor  made  of  wine  and  oil,  and 
fometimes  ufed  in  divination. 

CHYTRI,  among  the  Athenians,  a feftival  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Mercury,  kept  on  the  1,3th  of  the  month  An- 
theflerion. 

CIBBER  (Colley),  a celebrated  comedian,  dramatic  writer, 
and  poet  laureat  to  the  king,  was  born  at  London  in  1671. 
His  father  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber  was  a native  of  Holflein,  and 
a Ikilful  flatuar)'^,  who  executed  the  baffo-relievo  on  the  pedeflal 
of  the  monument,  and  the  two  admired  figures  of  lunatics  over 
the  piers  of  the  gate  to  Bethlem  Hofpital  in  Moorfields.  Colley, 
who  derived  his  Chriflian  name  from  the  furname  of  his  mother’s 
family,  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  betook  himfelf  to  the 
flage,  for 'which  he  conceived  an  early  inclination  3 and  hfe  was 
fome  time  before  he  acquired  any  degree  of  notice,  or  even  a 
competent  falary.  His  firfl  eflay  in  writing  was  the  comedy 
of  Love's  Lajl  Shift,  afted  in  1695,  which  met  with  fuccefs3  as 
did  his  own  performance  of  the  charafterof  the  fop  in  it.  From 
that  time,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  “ My  mule  and  my  fpoufe  were  fo 
equally  prolific,  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a child, 
but  in  the  fame  year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a play. 
I think  we  had  a dozen  of  each  fort  between  us 3 of  both  which 
kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  number  of 
each  were  alive  when  we  quilted  the  theatre.”  The  CareJefs 
Hujbani,  afted  in  1704,  met  with  great  ajiplaufe,  and  is 
reckoned  his  belt  play  3 but  none  was  of  more  importance  to 
him  than  the  Lion-juror,  afted  in  1717,  and  levelled  againll 
the  Jacobites.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mifunderftand- 
ing  between  him  and  Mr.  Pope,  raifed  him  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  Dunciad,  and  made  him  poet-laureat  in  1730.  He  then 
quitted  the  flage,  excqit  a lew  occafional  ])erformances3  and 
died  in  1737.  Cibber  neither  fucceeded  in  afting  nor  in  writ- 
ing tragedy  3 and  his  odes  were  not  thought  to  partake  of  the 
genius  or  fpirit  he  lliowcd  in  his  comedies.  His  fon  Thcajbilus, 
alfo  a comic  aftor  after  him,  was  born  during  a great  llorm  in 
17033  and  after  paffmg  a life  of  extravagance,  diltrefs  and  per- 
plexity, he  perilhed  in  another  florm  in  1758,  in  the  pallage 
between  Dublin  and  England.  Theophilus  married  the  lifter 
of  Thomas  Augufline  Arne,  the  famous  inufical  compofer  3 who 
became  a celebrated  tragic  aft  refs,  and  whofe  honour  was  I'acri*^ 
faced  to  her  hulband’s  extravagance, 
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CIBDELOPLACIA,  in  natural  hiftoryj  a genus  of  fpars 
debafed  by  a very  large  admixture  of  earth.  They  are  opaque, 
formed  of  thin  emits,  covering  vegetables  andotherbodies,  by  way 
of  incruftations.  Of  this  genus  we  have  the  following  fpecies  : 
I , A greyilh  white  one,  with  a rough  furface.  '2.  A whitilh- 
brown  one  : both  thefe  are  friable.  ,3 . A hard,  pale-brown 
kind,  which  is  the  ofteocolla  of  the  ftiops.  4.  The  whitilh- 
grey  kind,  with  a fmooth  furface  : this  is  the  unicornu  foffile 
and  ceratites  of  authors.  5.  The  whitilh-brown  coralloide  kind. 

CIBDELOSTRACIA,  in  natural  hillory,  terrene  fpars, 
deftitute  of  all  brightnefs  and  tranfparence,  formed  into  thin 
plates,  and  ufually  found  coating  over  the  tides  of  filTures,  and 
other  cavities  of  ftones,  with  congeries  of  them  of  great  extent, 
and  of  plain  or  botroyide  furfaces.  Of  thefe  there  are  ufually 
reckoned  feven  kinds ; the  lirft  the  hard,  brownilh-white  cib- 
delollracium,  found  in  Germany : the  fecond  is  the  hard, 

■whitilh  cibdeloftracium,  with  thin  crufts,  and  a fmoother  fur- 
face, found  alfo  in  the  Harts-forefts  in  Germany;  the  third  is 
the  hard,  pale-brown  cibdeloftracium,  with  numerous  very  thin 
crufts,  found  in  fubterraneaii  caverns  in  many  parts  of  England 
as  well  as  Germany:  the  fourth  is  the  white,  light,  and  friable 
•cibdeloftracium,  found  alfo  in  Germany,  but  very  rarely  in  any 
part  of  England : the  fifth  is  the  light,  hard,  pale-brovrn 
cibdeloftracium,  with  a fmooth  furface,  fo\md  in  almoft  all 
parts  of  the  world;  the  fixth  is  the  whitifti,  friable,  cruftaceous 
cibdeloftracium,  with  a rougher  furface,  frequent  in  Germany 
and  England  5 and  the  feventh  is  the  brownifti-white  friable 
cibdeloftracium,  with  a dufty  furface,  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  Germany. 

CIBORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  large  hufk  of  Egyptian  beans, 
which  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  large  as  to  ferve  for  drinking- 
cups  : whence  they  had  their  name  cihorium,  fignifying  a cup, 
in  the  Eg}’ptian  language. 

CIBORIUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  the  covering  for  the 
altar.  This  covering  is  fupported  by  four  high  columns,  and 
forms  a kind  of  tent  for  the  eucharitt,  in  the  Romifti  churches. 
Some  authors  call  it  turrls  gejiatoria,  and  others  pyxu ; but  the 
pyxis  is  properly  the  box  in  which  l*he  eucharift  is  preferved. 

GIBUS  FEBiALis,  in  antiquity,  an  entertainment  peculiar 
to  a funeral;  for  which  purpofe,  beans,  partlcy,  lettuce,  bread, 
eggs,  lentils,  and  falts,  were  in  ufe. 

CICADA,  the  Frog-hopper  or  Flsxi-hcvjl,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  infe6Is  belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  plate 
87.  The  beak  is  infie6ted ; the  antennae  are  fetaceous ; the 
four  wings  are  membranaceous  and  deflefted  ; and  the  feet,  in 
inoft  of  the  fpecies,  are  of  the  jumping  kind.  The  fpecies  are 
fifty-one.  The  larvae  of  feveral  of  this  genus  evacuate  great 
quantities  of  a frothy  matter  ujion  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
jilants,  in  the  midft  of  which  they  conftantly  refide,  probably 
for  flielter  againft  the  fcarch  of  other  animals,  to  which  it 
would  become  a prey.  Nature  has  atforded  this  kind  of  defence 
to  infects  whofe  naked  and  foft  bodies  might  otherwlfe  very 
eafily  be  injured;  perhaps  alfo  the  moifture  of  this  foam  may 
ferve  to  fcrcen  it  frorrl  the  fultry  beams  of  the  lun.  On  re- 
moving the  foam,  you  difeover  the  larva  concealed  underneath; 
but  it  docs  not  long  remain  uncovered.  It  foon  emits  freth 
foam,  that  hides  it  from  the  eye  of  obfervation.  It  is  in  the 
midft  of  this  foamy  fubftance  the  larva  goes  through  its  meta- 
morphofis  into  a chr}'lalis  and  perfeA  inlecft.  Other  larvce, 
whofe  bodies  are  not  fo  foft,  run  over  plants  without  any 
manner  of  defence,  and  efcape  from  infedts  that  might  hurt 
them,  by  the  nimblenefs  of  their  running,  but  efpecially  of  their 
leaping. 

The  chryfalids,  and  fill  the  larvae  that  produce  them,  differ 
little  from  each  other,  only  that  the  former  have  the  rudiments 
of  wings,  a kind  of  knob  at  the  place  where  the  wings  will 


afterwards  be  in  the  perfeft  Infeft.  As  to  other  refpefts,  the 
chryfalids  walk,  leap,  and  run  over  plants  and  trees;  as  do  the 
larva  and  the  frog-hopper,  which  they  are  to  produce.  At 
length  they  throw  off  their  teguments  of  chryfalids,  flip  their 
laft  flough,  and  then  the  infe6l  appears  in  its  utmoft  ftate  of 
perfeftion.  The  male  alone  is  then  endow'ed  with  the  faculty 
of  fmging,  which  it  exercifes  not  with  its  throat,  but  with  an 
organ  fituated  under  the  abdomen.  Behind  the  legs  of  the 
male  are  obferved  two  valvulae,  which,  raifed  up,  difeover  feve- 
ral cavities,  feparated  by  various  membranes.  The  middle 
contains  a fcaly  triangle.  Two  vigorous  mufcles  give  motion 
to  another  membrane,  which  alternately  becomes  concave  and 
convex.  The  air,  agitated  by  this  membrane,  is  modified  within 
the  other  cavities;  and  by  the  help  of  this  fonorous  inftrument, 
he  amoroufly  folicits  his  female.  By  pulling  the  mufcles  of  a 
frog-hopper  lately  dead,  it  may  be  made  to  ling.  This  infe£l 
begins  its  fong  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  it  during 
the  heat  of  the  noontide  fun.  Its  lively  and  animated  mufic  is, 
to  the  country  people,  a prefage  of  a fine  fummer,  a plentiful 
harveft,  and  the  fure  return  of  fpring.  The  cicadae  have  a 
head  almoft  triangular,  an  oblong  body,  their  wings  faftigiated, 
or  in  form  of  a roof,  and  fix  legs  with  which  they  walk  and 
leap  pretty  brifldy.  In  the  females,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
' abdomen,  are  feen  two  large  laminae,  between  which  is  incloled, 
as  in  a ftieath,  a fpine,  or  lamina,  fomewhat  ferrated,  which 
ferves  them  for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  their  eggs,  and  pro- 
bably to  fink  them  into  the  fubftance  of  thofe  plants  which  the 
young  larvae  are  to  feed  upon. 

CICATRICULA,  among  natural  hiftorians,  denotes  afmall 
W’hitifli  fpeck  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fii-ft 
rudiments  of  the  future  chick, 

CICATRIX,  in  furgery,  a little  feam  or  elevation  of  callous 
flefti  rifing  on  the  fkin,  and  remaining  there  after  the  healing 
of  a wound  or  ulcer.  It  is  popularly  called  z/iar. 

CICATRIZANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which  aflift  na- 
ture to  form  acicatrix.  Such  are  molt  of  the  altringent  earths,  &c. 

Cic.\TRiZANTS,  among  the  old  furgeons,  were  alfo  namctl 
epulotics,  incarnatmes,  agglut'maiits,  &c. 

CICCA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  tetrandria  order,  be- 
longing to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  male  calyx  is 
tetraphyllous ; there  is  no  corolla  ; the  female  calyx  triphyllous; 
no  corolla;  four  ftlles;  the  capfule  quadricoccous,  or  four-lurried. 

CICELY,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  a Ipecies  of 
chajrophyllum.  See  Ch.kkophyllum. 

CICER,  or  Chick-Pea,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  dccan- 
drla  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  })lants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  PupU'wnacea’,  or  3 2d 
order.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartitc,  as  long  as  the  corolla, 
with  its  four  uppermolt  fegments  incumbent  on  the  vexillum  ; 
the  legumen  is  rhomboldal,  turbid,  and  difpermous.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  which  produces  pcafe  fhaped  like  the  common 
ones,  but  much  fmaller.  They  are  much  cultivatcil  in  Spain, 
where  they  are  natives,  being  one  of  the  ingredients  in  their 
olios:  as  alfo  in  France;  but  are  rarely  known  in  Britain. 

CICERO  (MARCus)iTJLLlUS,  the  celebrated  Roman  orator, 
was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome"  647,  about  107  years  before 
Chrift,  His  father,  Marcus  Tullius,  who  was  of  the  equeftrian 
order,  took  great  care  of  his  education,  which  was  direefted 
particularly  with  a view  to  the  bar.  Young  'Fully,  at  his  rirft 
appearance  In  public,  declaimed  with  Inch  vehemence  againlt 
Sylla's  party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece ; where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and  philofophers, 
and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence  and  knowledge.  Here 
he  met  with  '1',  Pomponius,  who  had  been  his  fchool-fellow; 
and  who,  from  his  love  to  Athens,  and  fjiending.  a great  j>art 
ef  his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  furname  of  j-ltiicus-,  and  them 
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they  revivcil  and  confirmed  that  noted  fr'iendfiilp  which  fubfifted 
between  them  through  life,  with  fo  celebrated  a conftancy  and 
aft’eftion.  From  Athens  he  palled  into  Afia;  and  after  an  ex- 
curfion  of  two  years  came  back  again  into  Italy. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Roinej  and,  after  one  year  more 
fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place,  the  dignity  of 
qn.Tllor.  Among  the  canfes  which  he  pleaded  before  his  quef- 
torfliip,  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Rofeius,  whom  a 
fingular  merit  in  his  art  had  recommended  to  the  familiarity 
and  friendfliip  of  the  great  men  in  Rome.  The  qnellors  were 
the  general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the  republic,  and  were  fent 
annually  into  the  provinces  diltributed  to  them,  as  they  alwaj  s 
were,  by  lot.  The  iilancl  of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero’s 
fbare;  and  that  part  of  it,  for  it  was  confiderable  enough  to  be 
divided  into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilylnrum.  This 
ofiice  he  received,  not  as  a gift,  but  as  a tnift;  and  he  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  in  it,  that  ho  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of 
all  the  Sicilians,  Before  he  left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of 
the  idand,  to  fee  every  thing  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially 
the  city  of  S}'racufe ; where  he  difeovered  the  tomb  of  Archi- 
medes to  the  magiftrates  who  were  Ihewing  him  the  curiofities 
of  the  jilace,  but  who,  to  his  I'urprife,  knew  nothing  of  any 
fuch  tomb. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero’s  marriage 
with  Terentia  j but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  celebrated  imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was 
about  30  years  old.  He  was  now  difengaged  frem  his  queftor- 
Ihip  in  Sicily,  by  which  firft  ftep,  in  the  legal  gradation  and 
afeent  of  public  honours,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
fenate,  and  an  a£tual  admiliion  into  it  during  life  5 and  fettled 
again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  himfelf  conftantly  in  defend- 
ing the  perfons  and  properties  of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a 
general  patron.  Five  years  were  almoft  elapfed  fince  Cicero’s 
eleftion  to  the  queftorfliip,  which  was  the  proper  interval  pre- 
feribed  by  law  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of  aedile;  to 
which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  elected  by  the  unanimous 
fuft'rages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to  all  his  competitors. 
After  Cicero’s  ele6tion  to  the  aedilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance 
upon  the  office,  he  undertook  the  famed  profecution  of  C. 
Verres,  the  late  praetor  of  Sicily]  who  was  charged  with  many 
flagrant  a6ls  of  injuftice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  trien- 
nial government  of  that  ifland.  This  was  one  of  the  moft 
memorable  tranfaftions  of  his  life ; for  which  he  was  greatly 
and  juftly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for  which  he  will,  in  all 
ages,  be  admired  and  eftceined  by  the  friends  of  mankiml.  The 
refult  was,  that,  by  his  diligence  and  addrefs,  he  fo  confounded 
Hortenfius,  though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar  and  ufually 
ftyled  the  king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  lay  for  his 
client.  Verres,  def])airing  of  all  defence,  fubmitted  immediately, 
without  expe6ting  the  fentence,  to  a voluntary  exile  ; where  he 
lived  many  years,  forgotten  and  deferted  by  all  his  friends.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  relieved  in  this  milerable  fituation  by  the 
generofity  of  Cicero;  yet  was  proferibed  and  murdered  after  all 
by  Mark  Antony,  (or  the  fake  of  thofc  fine  ftatucs  and  Corin- 
thian vellels  of  which  he  had  plundered  the  Sicilians. 

After'the  nfual  interval  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing chofen  redile,  Cicero  offered  himfelf  a candidate  for  the 
praetorthip ; and  in  three  different  afl'emblics  convened  for  the 
choice  of  praetors,  two  of  which  were  dilfolved  without  etfedt, 
he  was  declared  every  time  the  firft  praetor  by  the  fuft'rages  of 
all  the  centuries.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes ; 
and  In  fight,  as  it  were,  of  the  confulthip,  the  grand  object  of 
his  ambition;  and  therefore,  when  his  jiraetorfliip  was  at  an 
end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign  province,  the  nl\»al  re- 
ward of  that  magiftracy,  and  the  chief  fniit  which  the  gene- 
rality propofed  from  it.  He  had  no  partiailar  love  for  money, 


nor  genius  for  arms;  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no  charms 
for  him  : the  gloiy  which  he  purfued  was  to  ftiine  in  the  eyes 
of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws;  and  to  teach  the  nia- 
giftrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  howto  obey  them. 

Being  now  in  his  43d  year,  the  jiroper  age  required  by  law, 
he  declared  himftdf  a candidate  for  the  confullhi)  ; along  with 
fix  competitors,  L.  Snlpicius  Galba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C. 
Antonius,  L.  Calli\is  Longinus,  Cl,  Cornificius,  and  C.  Lici- 
nius  Sacerdos,  The  two  firft  were  patricians;  the  two  nex,t 
plebeians,  yet  noble;  the  two  laft  the  fons  of  fathers  who  hail 
firft  imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families  : Cicero 
was  the  only  new  man,  as  he  was  called,  among  them,  or  one 
of  equeftrian  rank.  Thefe  were  the  competitors;  and  in 
this  competition  the  praflice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly 
and  as  thamefully  by  Antonius  and  Catiline  as  It  ufually  is  at 
our  elections  in  Britain.  However,  as  the  eleeftiun  approached, 
Cicero’s  Intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  all  the  can- 
didates: for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  always  envious  and 
defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out  of  regard  to  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  city  from  many  quarters,  and  feemed  ready  to 
burft  out  into  a flame,  began  to  think  him  Uie  only  man  qua- 
lified to  preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  def- 
perate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminiftration.  The 
method  of  choofing  confuk  was  not  by  an  open  vote ; but  by  a 
kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood  diltributed  to  the  citi- 
zens, with  the  nanies  of  the  feveral  candidates  inferibed  upon 
each:  but  in  Cicero’s  cafe  the  people  were  not  content  with  thi» 
fecret  and  filent  way ; but,  before  they  came  to  any  ferutiny, 
loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  firft  conful : fo 
that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  “ he  was  not  chofen  by  the  votes  of 
particular  citizens,  but  the  common  fuffl-age  of  the  city ; 
not  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier,  but  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.” 

Cicero  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office  than  he  had 
OGcafion  to  exert  himfelf  againft  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarming  the  fenate  with  the  pro- 
mulgation of  an  Agrarian  law ; the  purpofe  of  which  was  to 
create  a decemvirate,  or  ten  commitfioners,  with  ablblute  power 
for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  diftribute 
them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens.  See.  Thefe  laws  ufed  to  be 
greedily  received  by  the  populace,  and  were  propofed  therefore 
by  factious  magiftrates  as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  cariy'  with 
the  multitude  againft  the  public  goo<l;  fo  that  Cicero’s  firft  bu- 
finefs  was  to  quiet  the  ap])rehentions  of  the  city,  and  to  baffle. 
If  pofiible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Accordingly,  in  an  art- 
ful and  elegant  fpeech  from  the  roftra,  he  gave  fuch  a turn  to 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they  rejebted  thi.s  law  with  as 
much  eagernefs  as  they  had  ever  received  one.  But  the  grand 
affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  glory  of  his  confulfhip,  and 
has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to  pofterity,  was  the 
Ikill  he  ftiowed,  and  the  unwearied  pains  he  t(X)k,  in  fuppreffing 
that  horrid  confpiracy  which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his 
accomplices  for  the  fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this 
great  fervice  he  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  pater 
patr'uc,  the  father  of  his  countr}',  which  he  retained  for  a long 
time  after. 

Cicero’s  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end;  but  he  had  no 
fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  beg-an  to  feel  the  weight  of 
that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of  illuftrious  merit.  He 
was  now,  therefore,  the  common  mark,  n(jt  only  of  all  the  fac- 
tious, againft  whom  he  had  declared  perpetual  WTir,  but  of 
another  party  not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too;  whole  uni- 
ted fplcen  never  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had  driven 
him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  preferv'cd.  Cicero, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  confulthip,  took  care  to  fend  a par- 
ticular account  of  his  whole  adminiftration  to  Fompey,  who  was 
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fnh'hing  the  Mithrldatir  war  in  Alia  ; In  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wrong  imprelUons  there  iVom^the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  and 
to  draw  from  him  fome  public. declaration  in  praife  of  what  he 
bad  been  doing.  But  Pompey  being  informed  by  Metelhis  and 
Cxfar  of  the  ill  humour  that  was  riling  againft  Cicero  in  Rome, 
anfwered  him  with  great  coldncfs;  and  inltead  of  paying  him 
any  compliment,  took  tio  notice 'at  all  of  what  had  palled  in  the 
atl'alrof  Catiline:  upon  which  Cicero  cxpoftulatcs  with  him  in 
a letter  which  is  ftill  extant. 

Alwut  this  time  Cicero  bought  a houfe  of  M.  CralUis  of  the 
Palatine-hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had  always  llved 
with  hh  father,  and  which  he  is  now  luppofed  to  have  given  up 
to  his  brother  t-luintius.  I he  houfe  coft  him  near  30,000!.  and 
I'eems  to  have  been  one  ot  the  noblelt  in  J{.o,me.  It  was  built 
about  30  years  before  bv  the  tamous  tribune  iNI.  Livius  li)rulus  : 
on  wbich’occalion  w'e  are  told,  that  when  the  architeit  promifed 
to  build  it  fur  him  in  Inch  a manner  that  none  of  his  neigh- 
Iwurs  Ihould  overlook  him:  “ But  if  you  have  any  Ikill  (replied 
Drufus),  contrive  it  rather  lb  that  all  the  world  may  lee  what 
I:am  doing.”  The  purchafe  of  lb  expenlivc  a houfe  railed  fome 
«;enfure  on  his  vanity;  and  efpecially  as  it  was  made  with  bor- 
rowed money,  'This  ciroumltance  he  himtelf  does  not  dillcmblej 
hut  lays  men-ily  upon  it,  that  he  w^as  now  plunged  lb  deeply  in 
debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a plot,  only  that  the  confpirators  would 
nottrufthim. 

■ ■'The  molt  remarkable  event  th:it  happened  in  this  j'ear, 
which  Was  the  45th  of  Cicero’s  life,  was  the  pollution  of  the 
inj  fteries  of  the  bona  dca  by  P.  ('lodius  ; wTich,  by  an  unhappy 
train  of confecpiences,  involved  Cicero  in  a great  and  unexpeCled 
calamity.  Clodius  laid  an  intrigue  with  Casfar’s  wife  Pom- 
pcia,  who,  accordingto  annual  cultom,  was  now  celebrating  in 
her  houfe  thofe-awful  facritices  of  the  goddefs,  to  which  no 
male  creature  ever  was  admitted,  and  where  every  thing  maf- 
culinc  was  fo  fcruj)ulon(ly  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that 
Ibrt  were  covered  during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius's 
imagination  greatly  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miltrels  in  the  midll  of 
her  holy  miniltry ; and  with  this  view  he  drelled  himfelf  in  a 
woman’s  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  tiu'e,  and  the 
introdublion  of  one  of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difeo- 
very:  but  by  fome  millake  between  >n  and  his  guide,  he  loll 
his  way  when  he  came  within  the  hou  e,  and  fell  in  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  fervant.s.  ILre  he  was  detected  by  his 
voice,  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole  company  by  their 
fliricks,  lo  the  great  anuixemcnt  of  the  matrons,  who  threw  a 
veil  over  their  facred  mylteries,  while  Ckulius  found  nicsuis  to 
ciiiape.  The  Itory  was  pvclently  Ipread  abroad,  and  railed  a 
general  fcandal  and  horror  throughout  the  city.  The  whole 
♦Icfencc  which  (.'.lodius  made  when,  by  order  of  the  Icnate,  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  w;us  to  prove  himfelf  abfent  at  the  time 
of  the  fabt  ; for  which  piirpole  he  produced  two  mc.ii  to  fwc:ir 
that  he  w.as  then  at  Iuteramn:i,  :ibout  twt>  or  three  d:iys  journev 
from  the  city.  But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  te.lii- 
monv,  depol'ed,  that  Cloilins  b:wl  been  with  him  that  very 
morning  at  his  houfe  in  Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  Ckxlius 
formed  a tcliemc  of  revenge.  This  w;is  to  get  himtelf  chofen 
tribune,  and  iti  that  oliicc  to  drive  Cicero  out  of  the  city,  by 
tJie  piiidii’atitm  of  a law,  which,  by  fome  llratagcm  or  other, 
he  hoped  to  obtrude  u|)on  the  ])cople.  lint  as  all  patricians 
Were  incaj)ablc  ot  the  trilnmato  by  its  original  infillntion,  lb 
his  lirl't  liep  was  to  make  himli-lf  a plebeian,  by  the  pretence 
*»t'  an  :idoption  into  a plebeian  honlc,  which  could  not  yet  be. 
d.)iic  witliout  the  fntl'ragc  of  the  people.  The  liiTl  triunn  irate 
was  now  formed;  wlilch  was  nothing  clfc  inrcilily  but  a 
traitorous  conlpiracy  of  three  of  the  iimtt  powerful  citi/.ens  of 
Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence  what  they 
<»iuld  not  oblain  by  law.  Pompey’s  chict  motive  was  to  get 
hw,a«.4s  continued  by  (.'uelhr  in  his  confulllni),  which  was  now 
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coming  on  ; Cicfar,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey's  glory,  fo  ad- 
vance his  own  ; and  CralTus,  to  gain  that  al'cendence  by  the 
authority  of  Pompev  and  C.-efar,  which  he  could  not  fultaln 
alone.  Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he  plcafed  with 
the  triumvirate ; and  been  admitted  even  a })artner  of  their 
power,  and  a fourth  in  their  league  : but  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  engagements  with  the  three  whofe  union  he  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  republic  abhorred.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  been  jiulhing  on  the  bufmefs  of  his  adoption : which  at 
laft  he  effected  ; and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  trilnmate,  to  which  he  was  now  advanced 
without  any  oppofition.  Both  Ctefar  and  Pompey  fecretly  fa- 
voured his  fclieme  ; not  that  they  intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but 
only  to  kcc])  him  under  the  lafh  : and  if  they  could  not  draw 
him  into  their  mcafures,  or  make  him  at  leall  keej)  quiet,  to  let 
Clodius  loofe  upon  him.  Coel’ar,  in  particular,  wanted  to  dif- 
trels  him  lo  tar  as  to  force  him  to  a dependence  on  himfelf ; for  - 
which  end,  while  he  was  privately  encouraging  Clodius  to 
pnrfue  him,  he  was  propofmg  expedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fer 
curity.  But  though  his  fortunes  feemed  now  to  be  in  a tot- 
tering condition,  and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon 
him  ; yet  he  was  uu willing  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety 
to  any  lUHii,  far  lels  to  Caelar,  whole  defigns  he  always  fufpeft- 
ed,  and  whofe  Ichenies  he  never  approved.  This  Ififl'nels  in 
Cicero  lb  exalperatcd  C;efar,  that  he  refolved  immediately  to 
allilt  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  opj)refs  him  ; while  Pompey 
was  all  the  while  giving  him  the  llrongeft  atlurances  that  there 
was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  Iboner  be  killed  himfelf  than 
fuller  him  to  be  hurt. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging  the  people  with  fe- 
veral  new  hiws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  advantage  ; the  defign 
of  all  which  was  only  to  introduce,  with  a better  grace,  the 
ground-plot  of  the  play,  the  baniflmient  of  Cicero.  In  ihort, 
having  caufed  a law  to  be  enab'ted,  importing,  th'at  any 
who  ‘ had  condemned  a Roman  citizen  unheard,  fliould  himfelf 
be  baiiiflied,  he  Ibon  after  impeached  Cicero  upon  it.  It  was 
in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  up  and  down  the  city  Iblicit- 
ing  his  caule  in  the  habit  of  a fuppliant,  and  attended  by  many 
of  the  flrlt  young  noblemen  whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of 
eloquence.  I'hol'e  })ower.s  of  ijieaking  which  had  fo  often  Iteeii 
fucceisful  in  defending  the  caufe  of  others,  feemed  totally  t« 
forl'akc  his  i)wn  : he  was  banillied  by  the  votes  of  the  people 
400  miles  from  Italy  ; hi.x  honles  were  ordered  to  be  demolilhed, 
ami  his  good.s  let  up  to  lale.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this 
great  calamitv  he  did  not  behave  himfelf  with  that  flrinnd'i 
which  might  reafon  ibly  be  expebled  from  one  who  had  borne  fo 
glorious  a part  in  the  roirublic,  confeious  of  his  integrity,  and 
Inlf’ering  in  the  caule  of  his  country : for  his  letters  are  gene- 
rallv  flllecl  with  Inch  lamentable  exprellions  of  grief  and  de- 
Ipnir,  that  his  belt  friends,  and  even  his  wife,  were  forced  ibine- 
timc.s  lo  admonilh  him  to  ronfe  bis  courage,  and  remember  his 
former  character.  Atticiis  was  conltanlly  [)ulting  him  in  mind  of 
it  ; and  lent  him  word  of  a report  that  was  brought  to  Ronse 
by  one  of  Callius’s  freed  men,  that  his  alllidlioir  had  difordcrcil 
his  lenfes.  Me  was  now  indeed  attacked  in  bis  weakcll  part; 
the  oulv  pla  'e  in  whii  li  he  was  vulnerable.  T’o  have  been  as 
great  in  alflirtion  as  he  was  in  prolpcrlty,  would  have  been  a 
pcrl'eCtion  not  given  to  nna  : yet  this  very  weaknefs  flowed 
from  a liinrce  whleli  rendered  him  the  more  amialdc  in  all  the 
other  parts  (.)f  his  life  ; au<l  the  lame  tenderncls  j>f  dil'polition 
whii'h  made  iiim  love  bis  iViciid.s,  hi.s  chililren,  ami  his  c;>nn- 
Iry,  niore  palUonately  than  other  men,  made  him  feel  the.  loli 
of  them  more  Jenlibly.  When  he  had  been  gone  a little  more 
than  two  months.  :i  motion  w;i.s  made  in  the  fenale  by  one  of 
the  tribunes,  who  wis  bis  trioiid,  lo  rtwall  him,  and  repeal  the 
laws  of  (flodius  ; 1<J  whicli  the  whole  houfe  readilv  .agreed. 
Many  obllrueiious,  as  may  be  e ilily  imagined,  were  givcii  t«  it. 
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by  the  Clcdian  faftion  j but  this  made  the  tenatc  only'  more  rc- 
folute  to  effcft  it.  They  pafled  a vote,  therefcyt;,  that  no  other 
bufincfs  flioulcl  be  done  till  Cicero’s  return  was  carried  : which 
at  laft  it  was;  and  in  fo  fplcndid  and  triumphant  a manner, 
that, he  had  reafon,  he  fays»  to  fear,  left  people  fhould  imagine 
that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight  for  the  fake  of  fo 
glorious  a reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  ycfir,  was  reftorcd  to  his  former 
dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ; fatisfadlion 
being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin^  of  his  eftates  and  houfes  ; 
which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  himfelf  with  more  magnifi- 
cence than  before.  But  Tie  had  domeftic  grievances  about  this 
time,  which  touched  him  very  nearly  ; and  which,  as  he  figni- 
fies  obfcurely  to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a n-ature  to  be 
exprefl'ed  in  a letter.  They  arofe  chiefly  from  the  petulant  hu- 
mour of  his  wife,  which  began  to. give  him  frequent  occafions 
of  chagrin  ; and,  by  a feries  of  repeated  provocations,  con- 
firmed in  him  that  fettled  difguft  which  at  laft  ended  in  a di- 
vorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  proconful  of  Cili- 
cia; and  his  admiiiiftration  there  gained  him  great  honour. 
About  this  time  tha'expeftation  of  a breach  between  Caefar  and 
Pompey  engaged  the  general  attention.  Craflus  had  been  de- 
ftroyed  with  his  army  fome  years  before  in  the  war  with  the 
Parthlans  ; and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Ciefar,  whom  Pompey 
married,  and  who,  while  the  lived,  was  the  cement  of  their 
union,  was  alfo  dead  in  child-bed.  Ctsfar  had  put  an  end  to 
the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the  Roman 
yoke ; but  though  his  commiffion  was  near  expiring,  he  feemed 
to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  con- 
dition of  a private  fubjeft.  He  pretended  that  he  could  not 
poflibly  be  fafe  if  he  parted  with  his  army  ; efpecially  while 
Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain  prolonged  to  him  for  five 
years.  This  difpofition  to  a breach  Cicero  foon  learned  from 
his  friends,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  province  of  Cilicia. 
But  as  he  forefaw  the  coufequences  of  a war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolution  was  to  apply  all 
his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a peace  ; 
though,  in  the  event  of  a breach,  he  was  determined  within 
himfelf  to  follow  Pompey.  He  clearly  forefaw,  what  he  de- 
clared without  fcruple  to  his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever  got 
the  better,  the  war  muft'  neceifarily  end  in  a tyranny.  The 
only  difference,  he  faid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered, 
they  would  be  .proferibed ; if  their  friends,  they  would  be 
Haves. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than  he  fell,  as 
he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  difeord,  and  found  the 
war  in  eft'eft  proclairried  ; for  the  fenate  had  juft  voted  a decree, 
that  Caefar  ffiould  dilband  his  army  by  a certain  day,  or  be  de- 
clared an  enemy  ; and  Caefar’s  fudden  march  towards  Rome  ef- 
feftually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midft  of  all  his  hurry  and  con- 
fufion,  Caefar  was  extremely  folicUous  about  Cicero;  not  fo 
much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to  be  expeRed,  as  to  pre- 
vail with  him  to  ftand  neuter.  He  wrote  to  him  feveral  times 
to  that  effeft ; and  employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs 
him  with  letters  on  that  fubjeft ; all  which  was  done ; but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  he  gone  to  Pompey.  In  the 
mean  time,  thefe  letters  give  us  a moft  fenfible  proof  of  the 
high  efteem  and  credit  in  which  Cicero  flourifhed  at  this 
time  in  Rome ; when,  in  a conteft  for  empire,  which  force 
alone  was  to  decide,  we  fee  the  chiefs  on  both  Tides  fo  folicitous 
to  gain  a man  to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  Ikill  in  arms 
OT  talents  for  war.  Purfuing,  however,  the  refult  of  all  his 
deliberations,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow  Pompey,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome  time  before,  and  was  then 
at  Dyrrhachium ; and  arrived  fafely  in  his  camp  with  his  Ion, 
his  brother,  and  his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the 
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whole  family  to  the  iffue  of  that  caufe.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated,  Cicero  returned  into 
Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into  great  favour  by  Caefar, 
who  was  now  declared  dictator  the  fecond  time,'  and  Mark  An- 
tony hismafterof  horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find 
indeed  from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a little  difeompofed  at 
the  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Caefar,  and  the  indignity  of 
offering  himfelf  to  a conqueror  againft  v/hom  he  had  been  in 
arms  : for  though  ujion  many  accoimtshe  had  reafon  to  expc'fi 
a kind  reception  from  Caefar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he 
fays,  worth  begging  ; fince  what  was  given  by  a mafter  might 
always  be  taken  away  again  at  pleafure.  But  at  their  meeting 
he  had  no  occafion  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  hia 
dignity  ; for  C.xfar  no  fooner  faw  him  than  he  alighted,  ran  to 
embrace  him,  and  walked  with  him  alone,  converling  very  fa- 
miliarly for  feveral  furlongs. 

Cicero  was  now  in  his  6ift  year,  and  forced  at  laft  to  part 
with  his  wife  Terentia  ; whofe  humour  and  conduft  had  heert 
long  uncafy  to  him.  She  was  a woman  of  arr  imperious  and 
turbulent  fplrit,  and  though  he  had  Iwrnc  her  pervei-fenefs  ia 
the  vigour  of  health,  and  flourifliingftate  of  his  fortunes,  yet, 
in  a declining  life,  foured  by  a continual  fucccffion  of  mortifi- 
cations from  abroad,  the  want  of  eafe  and  quiet  at  home  was- 
no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  But  he  was  immediately  opprefled 
by  a new  and  moft  cruel  afiliftion,  the  death  of  his  beloved' 
daughter  Tullia,  who  died  in  child-bed  foon  after  her  divorce 
from  her  third  hulband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  32  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death  ; and.,  by  the  few  hints  which  are 
left  .of  her  charafter,  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  ad- 
mirable woman.  She  was  moft  affeftionately  and  pioufly  ob- 
fervant  of  her  father ; and,  to  the  ufual  graces  of . her  let, 
having  added  the  more  folid  accompliftiments  of  knowledge  and' 
polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  he  the  companion  and  delight  of 
his  age  ; and  was  juftly  efteemed  not  only  as  one  of  the  heft, 
hut  the  moft  learned,  of  the  Roman  ladies.  Plis  affliftion  for 
the  death  of  his  daughter  was  fo  great,  that,  to  fhun  all  com- 
jiany  as  much  as  he  could,  he  removed  to  Atticus’s  houfe, 
where  he  lived  chiefly  in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book 
he  could  meet  with  on  the  fubjeft  of  moderating  grief.  But 
finding  his  refidence  here  too  public,  and  a greater  refort  to 
him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Auftria,  one  of  his  feats 
near  Antium,  a little  illand  on  the  Latian  ftiore,  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  covered  with  woods  and  groves 
cut  into  fliady  walks ; a feene  of  all  others  the  fitteft  to  indulge 
melancholy,  and  where  he  could  give  a free  courfe  to  his  grief. 
“ Here  (fays  he  to  Atticus)  I live  without  the  fpeech  of  man  ; 
every  morning  early  I hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of  the  wood-, 
and  never  come  out  till  the  evening.  Next  to  j'ourfelf,  nothing 
is  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  folitude  ; and  my  whole  converfation  is 
with  my  books.”  Indeed  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  little 
elfe  than  reading  and  writing  during  Ca-far’s  adminiftration, 
which  he  could  never  cheerfully  fubmit  to;  and  it  was  within 
this  period  that  he  drew  up  one  of,  the  graveft  of  thofe  philofo- 
phical  pieces  which  are  ftill  extant  in  his  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Caefar,  0£lavius  his  nephew  and  heir, 
coming  into  Italy,  was  prefented  to  Cicero  by  Hirtius  and 
Panfa,  with  the  ftrongeft  profeftions  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man  that  he  would  he  governed  entirely  by  his  dire61ion.  In- 
deed Cicero  thought  it  neceffary  to  cheriftr  and  encourage  Ofla- 
vius,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a diftance  from 
Antony  ; but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into 
his  atlairs.  Pie  fufpefted  his  youth  and  want  of  experience ; 
and  that  he  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  deal  with  Antony ; 
and,  above  all,  that  he  had  no  good  difpofition  towards  the  con-- 
fpirators.  He  thought  it  impoflible  he  ftiould  ever  be  a friend 
to  them  ; and  was  perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the 
upper  hand,  his  uncle’s  afts  would  be  more  violently  enforced, 
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ind  his  death  more  cmelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  himfelf. 
And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  lalt  to  unite  hirnlelf  to  06ta- 
Txus’s-interefts,  it  was  with  no  other  view  but  to  arm  him  with 
a power  I'ufhcient  to  opprefs  Antony ; yet  fo  checked  and  li- 
mited, that  he  fliould  not  be  able  to  opprds  the  republic. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politics,  he  was  Hill  ptofecuting  his 
ftudies  with  his  ufual  application  ; and,  bcfides  feme  philolb- 
phicaJ  pieces,  now  finilhed  his  book  of  offices,  or  the  duties  of 
man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon ; a work  admired  by  all  fucceeding 
ages  as  the  moft  perfeft  fyftem  of  heathen  morality,  and  the 
noblell  edbrt  and  fpecimen  of  what  reafon  could  do  in  guiding 
man  through  life  with  innocence  and  happineft.  However,  he 
paid  a conftant  attention  to  public  affairs  3 miffed  no  opportu- 
nities, but  did  every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  do  for 
the  recovery  of  the 'republic  : for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it 
was  making  this  lalt  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to  his 
Gounlels  and  authority.  This  appears  from  thole  memorable 
Philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  publilhed  againrt  Anto- 
ny, as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  But  all 
was  in  vain  : for  though  Antony’s  army  was  entirely  defeated 
at  the  liege  of  Modena",  which  made  many  people  imagine  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  eftabliflied  j 
yet  the  death  of  the  confuls  Paula  and  Hirtius  in  that  abtion 
gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all  Cicero’s  fchemes,  and  was  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

Obfavius  having  fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind,  marched  to- 
wards Gaul  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus  5 who  had  already 
paffed  the  Alps,  and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  have  a perfonal  interview  with  him  ; which  had  been. pri- 
vately concerted  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a triple  league,  and 
dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  Italy  among  themfelves. 
The  place  appointed  for  this  interview  was  a fmall  iiland  about 
two  miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenus,  which 
runs  near  that  city.  Here  they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a 
clofe  conference  to  adjull  the  plan  of  their  accommodation  ; 
and  the  laft  thing  they  adjulled  tvas  the  lilt  of  a profeription 
which  they  were  determined  to  make  of  their  enemies.  This, 
as  the  writers  tell  us,  occafioned  much  difficulty  and  warm 
contefts  among  them ; till  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice 
fome  of  his  belt  friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his 
colleagues.  Cicero  was  at  his  Tulculan  villa,  when  he  firll  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  profeription,  and  of  his  being  included 
in  it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a lecret, 
if  poffible,  to  the  moment  of  execution  5 in  order  to  furprife 
thole  whom  they  had  deltined  to  dettruftion,  before  they  were 
aware  of  their  danger,  or  had  lime  to  make  their  efcape.  Rut 
fome  of  Cicero’s  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early  notice 
of  it  3 upon  which  he  fet  forward  to  the  fea-lide,  with  a defign 
to  tranfport  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  There, 
finding  a veffel  ready,  he  prefently  embarked  3 hut  the  winds 
being  adverfe,  and  the  fea  uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about 
two  leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  was  obliged  to  land,  and  fpend 
tlje  wiglit  on  lliore.  From  thence  he  was  forced,  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  fervants,  on  board  again  3 but  was  focm  after- 
wards obliged  to  land  at  a country-l'eat  of  his  a mile  from  the 
fliore,  weary  of  life,  and  declaring  he  was  revived  to  die  in 
thit  country  which  he  had  fo  often  faved.  Here  he  llept 
foundly  for  fome  time,  till  his  fervants  once  more  forced  him 
a.vay  in  a litter  towards  the  fliip,  having  heard  that  he  was 
purfued  by  Antony's  affaffins.  They  were  fcarce  departed  when 
the  affallins  aivivcd  at  his  houfe  3 and,  perceiving  him  to  be 
fl-d,  purfued  him  immediately  towards  the  I'ca,  and  overtook 
him  in  a wood  that  was  near  the  ffiore.  Their  leader  was  one 
Popiliup  Lenas,  a tribune  of  the  army,  whole  life  Cicero  for- 
merly defended  and  laved.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  appeared, 
^hc  fervants  prepared  to  defend  their  mafter’s  life  at  ihe  hazard 
of  their  own  3 but  Cicero  commandetl  them  to  let  him  down 


and  make  no  refinance.  They  foon  cut  off  his  head  and  hir 
hands,  returning  with  them  to  Rome  as  the  moft  agreeable  pre- 
fent  to  their  cniel  emjdoyer.  Antony,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
received  them  with  extreme  joy,  rev/arding  the  murderer  with 
a large  fum  of  money,  and  ordering  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  roftra  between  the  two  hands  : a fad  fpebtacle  to  the  city  j 
and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  fee  thofe  mangled  mem- 
bers which  ufed  to  exert  themfelves  fo  glorioully  from  that  place 
in  defence  of  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Roman  people,  fo  lamentably  expofed  to  the  Icorn  of  fyeophants 
and  traitors.  The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian  of  that 
age,  caul'ed  only  a private  and.  particular  forrow  3 but  Cicero’s 
an  univerfal  one.  It  was  a triumph’ over  the  republic  itfelf; 
and  feemed  to  confirm  and  ellablifti  the  pei'petual  ftavery  of 
Rome. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  “ pofterity  has- 
been  too  much  feduced  by  the  name  of  Cicero,  and  that  better  ^ 
citizens  were  lacrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  triumvirs  without 
exciting  fomuch  indignation.  If  we  take  an  impartial  furvey 
of  Cicero's  conduft  and  principles,  avowed  in  his  own  epiftolary 
correfpondence,  and  trace  him  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  his 
contradiftory  letters,  we  fliall  find  more  to  blame  than  to  ad» 
mire  3 and  difeover,  that  the  defire  of  advancing  his  fortunes, 
and  making  himfelf  a name,  were,  from  his  outfet  in  life,,  the 
only  objetts  he  had  in  view.  The  good  of  his  country,  and' 
the  diAates  of  ftern  Heady  virtue,  were  not,  as  in  Brutus  and 
Cato,  the  conftant  fprings  of  his  aftions.  The  misfortunes 
that  befel  him  after  his  confullhip,  developfcd  his  charadter,  and 
tliowed  him  in  his  true  colours  : from  that  time  to  his  death,, 
pufillanimity,  irrefolution,  and  unworthy  repining,  tainted  hfs 
judgment,  and  peqilexed  every  ftep  be  withed  to  take.  He 
flattered  Pompey  and  cringed  to  Caefar,  while  in  his  private 
letters  he  abul'ed  them  both  alternately.  He  acknowledges,  in- 
a letter  to  his  friend,  the  time-ferving  Atticus,  that,  although 
he  was  at  prefont  determined  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  Rome  and 
liberty,  and  to  bear  misfortune  like  a philofopher,  there  was  one 
thing  which  would  gain  him  over  to  the  triumvirs,  and  that 
was  their  procuring  for  him  the  vacant  aiygurthip  5 fo  pitiful 
w'as  the  bribe  to  which  he  would  have  facrificed  his  honour,  his- 
opinion,  and  the  commonwealth.  By  his  wavering  imprudent 
condudt,  he  contributed  greatly  towards  its  deftruftion.  After  ^ 
reproaching  the  confpirators  for  leaving  him  out  of  the  fecret, 
and  loading  them  with  the  moft  Haltering  compliments  on  their 
delivering  Rome  from  Csefar’s  tyranny,  he  calls  Cafea  zn  ajfaf- 
Jia,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  boy  Oftavius,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  duped.  His  praifes  of  this  triumvir  are  in  the 
higheft  ftrain  of  panegyric.  Mark  Antony  well  knew,  that 
the  virulent  abute  which  Cicero  was  continually  pouring  out 
a^ainft  him,  was  not  an  eftufion  of  patriotic  zeal  or  virtuous- 
indignation,  but  nierel}f  the  ebullitions  of  perfonal  hatred.  He- 
therefore  caufed  Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man  that  has  been 
ftung,  damps  on  a venomous  animal  that  comes  within  reach: 
of  his  foot.  The  cloak  he  threw  over  the  body  of  Brutu.s,  and. 
the  fpeech  he  pronounced  at  the  fight  of  that  hero  when  dead, 
differ  widely  from  the  treatment  he  gave  the  remains  of  Cicero '5- 
and  fhow,  that  he  made  a diltintlion  between  a Roman  who- 
oppofed  him  from  jiolitical  motives,  and  one  whole  enmity  arofe- 
from  private  pique.” 

Cicero’s  death  happened  on  the  7th  of  December,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age,  about  ten  days  from  the  fettlcmcnt  of  the- 
firft  triumvirate  ; and  with  him  expired  the  tlmrt  empire  of  do- 
qucncc  among  the  Romans.  As  an  orator  he  is  thus-  chnraHe- 
rifed  by  Dr.  Blair  : “ In  all  his  orations  his  art  is  confpicuons.. 
He  begins  commonly  with  a regular  exordium  ; and  with  much.- 
addrefs  jMepoirdles  the  hearers,  and  ftudies  to  gain  their  atfeo- 
tions.  His  method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  an'anged. 
with  exaft  propriety.  In  a fuperior  clcamcts  of  metliod,  he- 
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ha?  an  advantage  over  Dcmotlhcnes.  Every  thing  appears  in 
Its  pi'oper  place.  I-Je  nevef  tries  to  move  tiU  he  has  attempted 
to  convintxi ; and  in  moving,  particularly  the  fofter  ])aflions, 
he  is  highly  ihccefslul.  No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words 
better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatelt 
beauty  and  magnificence  ; and  in  the  tlrut''lurc  of  his  fentcnccs 
is  eminently  curious  and  exa6t.  He  amplifies  every  thing  ; 
vet  though  his  manner  i.s  generally  dillute,  it  is  often  happily 
varied' and  accommwlatc*!  to  the  t'ubjcft.  'W’hen  an  important 
public  ohjeCltoufes  his  mind, and  demands  indignation  and  force, 
he  dejKirts  contiderably  from  that  loofe  and  declamatory  man- 
ner to  which  he  at  other  times  is  addirted,  and  becomes  very 
forcible  and  vehement.  I'his  great  orator,  however,  is  not 
withotit  his  defeats.  In  molt  of  his  oratiori.s  there  is  too  much 
art,  even  carried  to  a de^-ee  of  ollentation.  He  feeins  often  de- 
firousof  obtiiining  admiration  rather  than  of  operating  liy  con- 
virtion.  He  is  fometimes,  therefore,  tliowv  rather  than  foHd, 
and  ditfule  where  he  ought  to  have  b'jen  urgent.  His  fen- 
teiK'es  are  always  round  and  I'ononnis.  d'hev  cannot  he  acculed 
of  monotony,  lince  they  pollefs  variety  of  cadence  ; but  from 
too  great  a fondnefs  for  magnificence,  he  is  on  fome  i^ccalions 
Hrficient  in  ftrength.  Though  the  ferviiies  which  he  had  per- 
fonned  to  his  country  were  very  confiderahle,  ^'et  he  is  too 
much  his  own  panegv'rift.  Ancient  manners,  which  impofed 
fewer  rellraints  on  the  fide  of. decorum,  may  in  fome  degree 
excufe,  but  cannot  entirely  jultify,  his  vanity.” 

CICHORlUiM,  succoitY  ; a genus  of  the  polygamia 
aequalis 'order,  belonging  to  the  fvngenefia  clafs  of  plaiit.sj  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Com- 
pofita.  The  receptacle  is  a little  paleaceous  ; the  calyx  calycu- 
lated  j the  pappus  almollquinqucdentated,  and  indiliiiuilly  hairy. 
The  fpecles  are,  i.  'I'he  mtylms,  or  wild  fuccory,  grows  na- 
turally hv  the  fides  of  the  roads,  and  in  ftiady  lanes,  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  It  fends  out  long  leaves  from  the  roots, 
from  between  which  the  Italks  arife,  growing  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  branching  out  into  fmallcr  ones.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  tides  of  the  I'talks,  and  are  of  a fine 
blue  colour.  They  arc  fu  ccdled  by  oblong  feeds  covered,  in- 
clofed  in  a down.  2.  The  fpitwfinn,  with  a prickly  forked 
ftalk,  grows  naturally  on  the  lea  coalts  in  Sicily,  and  the  itlands 
of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends  out  from  the  root  many  long 
leaves  wdiich  are  indented  oh  their  edges,  and  fpread  flat  on  the 
ground ; from  between  theic  arife  the  ftalks,  which  have  very 
few  leaves,  and  thofe  are  linall  and  entire:  ihefe  ftalks  are  divided 
in  forks  upwai’d,  and  from  between  them  come  out.  the  flowers, 
w'hich  ai'c  of  a pale  blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  I'eeds 
fhajied  like  thofe  of  the  common  torts.  The  ends  of  the  linallcr 
branches  are  terminated  by.ltar-like  fpines  which  are  very  fliar[). 
3.  The  endivla,  or  fuccotv'  with  broad  crenatod  leaves,  ililfers 
from  the  wild  fort  in  its  duration,  being  only  annual,  whereas 
the  wild  fort  is  perennial.  The  lalt  fpecles  may  be  i.’onfidercd 
both  as  an  annual  and  biennial  jilaiit.  The  great  excellence  of 
endive  is  to  have  its  inner  leaves  finely  whitened  or  I )lanched. 
They  naturally  incline  to  whiteiiets  of  themfelves;  but  this 
may  be  greatly  imfirovcd  by  art  when  the  plants  are  arrived  at 
full  growth.  Different  methods  are  pra6,tiled  for  this  jmrpofe, 
tui:h  as  tying  the  leaves  together  ; or  taking  up  the  plants,  and 
replanting  them  directly,  almoft  to  their  top.?,  in  ridges  of  dry 
earth,  laying  boards  or  tile.s  flat-ways  on  the  top  ot  the  plants  j 
but  the  firft  is  found  to  anfwcr  the  purpole  molt  elle(5licilly. 

CICINDEI.A,  the  Spakki.kk,  in  '/.oology,  a genus  of  in- 
fects belonging  to  the  order  ot  coleoptcra.  (See  Plate  78.) 
The  antennse  are  letaceous;  the  jaws  are  jiroininent,.  and  fur- 
uilhed  with  teeth;  the  c\'es  area  little  prominent;  and  the 
breaft  is  roundilh  and  marginated.  There  arc  141'pecie.s.  d'hc 
aimpejiris,  or  field-l'})arklcr;  is  one  of  the  molt  bcautil'id  ot  the 
g/mus.  The  upper  part  of  its  body  is  of  a fine  green  colour, 


rough,  and  rather  blueilh.  The  under  fide,  as  alfij  the  legs  and 
antenme,  are  ol  a ihot  colour,  gedd  and  red,  of  a copperilh 
call.  The  eyes  are  very  prominent,  and  give  the  head  a broad 
appearance.  'Ihe  thorax  is  angular,  and  narrower  than  the 
head  ; which  conflitutes  tlie  charabler  of  the  cicindcla.  It  is 
rough,  and  of  a green  colour  tinged  with  gold,  as  well  as  the 
head.  The  elytra  are  delicately  and  irregularly  doited.  Each 
of  them  has  lix  while  fpot.<,  viz.  one  on  the  top  of  the  elytrum, 
at  its  outward  angle  : three  more,  along  the  outward  edr>-e,  of 
which  the  tniddlemolt  forms  a kind  of  lunula  : a filth,  on'the 
middle  of  the  elytr.i,  op])olite  the  lunula  ; and  that'  one  is 
broader,  and  tolerably  round  : laltlv,  a (i;<tli,  at  Ihe  extre.initr 
ot  the  elytra.  I'here  is  all'o  foinetiiiies  I'ecn  a black  fpot  on  the 
middle,  of  each  elytnim,  opjK.fue  to  the  fecond  white  fpot. 
I'he  upper  lip  is  a!;i>  white,  as  is  the  upper  fide  of  the  jaws,' 
which  arc  very  jirou'iiiient  and  (harp,  d’his  infcH  runs  with- 
great  fwii'tnels,  and  flies  ealily.  It  is  found  in  dry  fondy  places, 
elpecially  in  the  beginning  of.fpriiig.  In  the  lame  places  its 
larva  met.with,  which  relembles  a long,  foil,  whitifliwonn, 
armed  with  li.x  legs,  and  a brown  fcaiy  head.  It  makes  a- 
perpendicular  round  hole  in  the  ground,  and  keqis  its  heail  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hole  to  catch  the  infecls  that  fall  into  it : a 
fpot  of  ground  is  liimetimes  entirely  perforated  in  this  manner. 
The  infects  belonging  to  this  genus  arc  in  general  very  beauti- 
ful. and  merit  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  their  microfcopic 
ohlervations  : fome  are  minute,  though  not  inferior  in  fplendour, 
therefore  heft  luited  tor  the  experiment,  l.iving  fubje£ts  are- 
ever  preferable  to  dead  ones.  The  larva;  of  all  this  genus  live 
under  ground  ; and  are,  as  well  as  the  perfect  infects,  tigers  in 
their  nature,  attacking  and  deftroying  all  they  can  overcome. 

CICISBEO,  an  Italian  term,  which  in  its  etymology  fiimi- 
fies  a wb/fpenr : which  has  been  bellowed  in  Italy  both°  on 
lovers,  and  on  thofe  who  to  outward  ajipearance  a^  as  fuch, 
attending  on  married  ladies  with  as  much  attention  and  refpecl 
as  if  they  were  their  lovers.  Thi^  Italian  cuflom  has  been  fpok- 
en  of  very  reproachfully  by  fume  writers  ; Mr.  Baretti  has  tak- 
en great  pain.s  to  vindicate  it.  He  aferihes  it  to  a fpirit  of 
gallantry,  derived  from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  -and  much  height- 
ened and  refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  i)hilofophy  in 
Italy,  about  the  thlrteeiith  centurv ; and  by  the  verfes  of 
IVtrarch  in  compliment  to  the  beautiful  Laura,  and  his  nume- 
rous imitators. 

CKILUT,  or  CiCLUcii,  a Ilrong  frontier  town  of  Dalmatia, 
fituated  on  the  river  Norentha,  in  E.  long.  17.  40.  N.  lat.  4.7, 
20.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls  built  in  the  ancient  manner, 
anil  was  taken  by  the  \'enetians  from  the  Turks  in  1694. 

CTCON  E.S,-  a people  of  Thrace  near  the  Hebru.s.  Ulylles 
at  his  return  from  I'roy  conquered  them,  and  plundered  their 
chief  city  Ifmarus.  I'hey  tore  Orpheus  to  pieces  for  his  obfeene 
indulgences.  * 

CICU'PA,  properly  fignifies  an  hollow  intercepted  between 
two  knots,  of,  the  ft.ilks  or  reeds  <jf  which  the  ancient  ihepherds 
tiled  to  make  their  pipes.  It  is  now,  however,  gencrallv  uled 
to  figuify  the  water  hemlock,  and  alio  the  common  fort;  hut 
Linuams  has  deferibed  the  latter  under  the  old  name  of  Com- 
UM.  There  are  three  fpecies  of  water-hemlock  ; the  •virnfu, 
the  haUnfii-a,  and  the  muiiluia.  Of  ihele  the  firlt  is  the  oiilv 
one  remarkable,  and  that  for  the  poifunous  qualities  of  its 
roots,  which  have  been  often. known  to  deflroy  children  who  ate 
them  for  parlnip.s. 

('k'UTa  i.s  all'o  nUd  chiefly  among  the  ancients,  for  the  juice 
or  lii]uor  cxjnelled  from  the  above  pkml,  being  the  common 
})oifon  wherewith  the  Hate  criminals  at  Athens  were  jnit  to 
death ; though  fome  have  luggefted,  that  the  poifiuious 
draught  to  which  the  Athenians  doomed  their  criminals  was  an 
infpilfatcil  juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  cicuta  and  I'oine 
other  deleteiious  herbs.  Pluto,  in  his  dialogue  on  tlic  irsinor- 
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fality  of  the  foul,  obferves,  that  “ the  executioner  aclvifed  So- 
crates not  to  talk,  for  fear  of  caufing  the  cii^-rita  to  operate  too 
ilowly." 

CID  (Roderico  Dias  le),  a Callilian  officer,  who  was  very 
fuccefsful  againft  the  Moors,  under  Ferdinand  II.  king  of 
Caftlle  j but  whofe  name  would  hardly  have  been  remembered, 
if  Corneille  had  not  made  his  paffion  for  Chimene  the  fubjefl 
of  an  admired  tragedy,  founded  on  a Ample  but  affefting  inci- 
dent. The  Cid  is  defperately  in  love  with  Chimene,  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  Gomes  : but  he  is  at  variance  with  the  Count ; 
and  being  challenged  by  him,  kills  him  in  a duel.  The  conflict 
between  love  and  honour  in  the  breaft  of  Chimene,  who  at 
length  pardons  and  marries  the  Cid,  forms  the  beauty  of  the 
piece.  He  died  in  1098. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jewiffi  high- 
priefts.  The  Rabbins  fay,  that  the  bonnet  ufed  by  priefts  in 
general  was  made  of  a piece  of  linen  cloth  16  yards  long, 
which  covered  their  heads  like  a helmet  or  turban ; and  they 
allow  no  other  difference  between  the  high-priell’s  bonnet  and 
that  of  the  other  priefts,  than  that  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more 
in  the  form  of  a turban  ; whereas  that  worn  by  ordinary  priefts 
rofe  fomething  more  in  a point. ^ 

CIGNANI  (Carlo),  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Bologna 
in  1628  ; and  was  the  difcipleof  Albani.  He  was  efteemed  by 
pope  Clement  XI.  who  nominated  him  prince  of  the  academy 
of  Bologna,  and  loaded  him  with  favours.  Cignani  died  at 
Forli  in  1719-  The  cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Fuoco  at  Forli, 
in  which  he  reprefented  Paradife,  is  an  admirable  work.  His 
principal  piftures  are  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Forli. 

CIGOLI,  or  CivoLi,  the  painter.  See  CivoLi. 

CILIA,  the  Eye-lashes.  See  Anatomy,  p.  210. 

CILIATED  LEAF,  among  botanical  writers,  one  furrounded 
with  parallel  filaments  fomewhat  like  the  hairs  of  the  eye-lids. 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  between  the 
36th  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  : bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount  Amanus,  which  leparates  it  from 
that  kingdom  ; by  Pamphylia,  on  the  weft ; by  Ifauria,  Cap- 
padocia, and  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  north  ; and  by  the  Me- 
diterranean fea,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  furrounded  by  fteep  and 
craggy  mountains,  chiefly  the  Taurus  Amanus,  that  it  may  be 
defended  by  a handful  of  refolute  men  againft  a numerous  army, 
there  being  but  three  narrow  paffes  leading  into  it,  commonly 
called  Pyla:  Cilicia,  or  the  gates  of  Cilicia ; one  on  the  fide  of 
Cappadocia,  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Taurus  j and  the  other 
two  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  the  Pafs  of  Syria. 
The  whole  country  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into  Cilicia  Af- 
pera  and  Cilicia  Campeftris  ; the  former  called  by  the  Greeks 
Trachea  or  Stony,  from  its  abounding  fo  with  ftones  j and  to 
this  day  the  whole  province  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Tas  JFileietb, 
or  the  Stony  Pronsince. 

The  Cilicians,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman  hifto- 
rians,  were  a rough  unpolilhed  race  of  people,  unfair  In  their 
dealings,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a proverb.  In  the  Roman 
times  they  became  greatly  addidted  to  piracy.  They  were, 
however,  at  latl  defeated  and  entirely  fupprefled  by  Pompey  the 
Great. 

Cir.rciA  Terra,  In  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients,  a bi- 
tuminous fubltance  improperly  called  an  earth,  which,  by 
builing,  l)ecanie  tough  like  bird-lime,  and  was  ul'cd  inftead  of 
that  liibftance  to  cover  the  flocks  of  the  vines  for  preferving 
them  from  the  worms.  It  probably  ferved  in  this  office  in  a 
fort  of  double  capacity,  driving  away  thefe  animals  by  its  nau- 
leous  fmell,  and  entangling  them  if  they  chanced  to  get  amougll 
it. 

CILICIL'M,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a fort  of  habit  made  of 
coarfe  ftufl',  formerly  in  ufc  among  the  Jew?  in  times  of  mouni- 
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ing  and  diftrefs.  It  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Septuagint  and 
Hebrew  verfions  call  fackcloth. 

CILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Upper  Carniola.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a county  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  fituated  on  the  river  Saan, 
in  E.long.  15.  45,  N.  lat.  46.  28. 

CIMA,  or  Sima,  in  architedlure,  the  fame  with  Cymatium, 
or  Ogee.  See  Architecture. 

CIMABUE  (Giovani),  a renowned  painter,  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1240,  and  the  firft  who  revived  the  art  of  painting  in 
Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in 
frcfco  and  in  diftemper ; colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found 
out.  He  excelled  in  architefture  as  well  as  in  painting  j and 
was  concerned  in  the  fabric  of  Sanfta  Maria  del  Fior  at  Flo- 
rence : during  which  employment  he  died  at  the  age  of  60, 
and  left  many  difciples. 

CIAIBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation.  Inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,  They  are  faid  to  have  been  defeended  from 
the  Afiatic  Cimmerians,  and  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Cimhri 
when  they  changed  their  old  habitations.  When  they  firft  be- 
came remarkable,  they  inhabited  chiefly  the  peninfula  now 
called  Jutland,  and  by  the  ancients  Cimbrica  Cberfonefus. 

CIMEX,  or  Bug,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infefts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  plate  78,  The  roftrum  is  in- 
flefted.  The  antennae  are  longer  than  the  thorax.  The  wings 
are  folded  together  crofs-wife ; the  upper  ones  are  coriaceous 
from  their  bafe  towards  their  middle.  The  back  is  flat]  the 
thorax  margined.  The  feet  are  formed  for  running.  This 
genus  Is  divided  into  different  fetSlions,  viz.  i,  Thofe  without 
wings.  2.  Thofe  in  which  the  efcutcheon  is  extended  fo  far  as 
to  cover  the  abdomen  and  the  wings.  3.  The  coleoptrati, 
whofe  elytra  are  wholly  coriaceous.  4.  Thofe  whofe  elytra  are 
membranaceous  : thefe  are  very  much  depreffed  like  a leaf,  3. 
In  which  the  thorax  is  armed  on  each  fide  with  a fpine.  5. 
Thofe  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  without  fpines  on  the  thorax. 

7.  In  which  the  antemlae  become  fetaceous  towards  their  point. 

8.  Thofe  of  an  oblong  form.  9.  Thofe  whofe  antennne  are 
fetaceous,  and  as  long  as  the  body.  10.  Thofe -that  have 
their  thighs  armed  with  fpines.  ii.  Thofe  whofe  bodies  are 
long  and  narrow.  Linnaeus  enumerates  no  fewer  than  121 
fpecies,  to  which  feveral  have  been  added  by  other  naturalifts. 
A very  peculiar  fpecies  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Sparman  at  the 
Cape,  which  he  has  named  Cimex  paradoxus.  He  obferv'ed  it 
as  at  noon-tide  he  fought  for  Ihelter  among  the  branches  of  a 
ftmib  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  fun.  “ I'h.ough  the  air 
(fays  he)  was  extremely  ftill  and  calm,  fo  as  h.irdly  to  have 
lhaken  an  afpen  leaf,  yet  I thought  I faw  a little  withered,  pale, 
crumpled  leaf,  eaten  as  it  were  by  caterpillars,  flittering  from 
the  tree.  This  appeared  to  me  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  I 
thought  it  worth  my  while  fuddcnly  to  quit  my  veiriant  bower 
in  order  to  contemplate  it : and  I could  fcarcely  believe  my 
eyes,  when  I faw  a live  infebt,  in  Ihape  and  colour  rcfembling 
the  fragment  of  a withered  leaf,  with  the  edges  turned  up  and 
eaten  away,  as  it  were,  by  caterpillars,  and  at  the  fame  time 
all  over  befet  with  prickles.  Nature,  by  this  ])cculiar  form, 
has  certainly  extremely  well  defended  and  concealed,  as  it  were 
in  a malk,  this  infedft  from  birds  and  its  other  diminutive  foes ; 
in  all  probability  with  a view  to  preferve  It,  and  employ  It  for 
fomc  important  office  in  the  fyftein  of  her  economv  5 a fyllem 
with  which  we  arc  tiX)  little  acquainted,  in  general  too  little 
inveltigate,  and,  in  every  part  of  it,  can  never  fuificiently  ad- 
mire with  that  ret'peift  and  veneration  which  we  owe  to  the 
great  Author  of  Nature  and  Ruler  of  the  I 'niverfe.” 

The  larvje  of  bugs  only  differ  fmm  the  pcife6I  infeft  by  the 
want  of  wings ; they  run  over  plants  ; grow  and  change  to 
chryfalids,  without  appearing  to  undergo  any  material  differ- 
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ence.  They  have  only  rudiments  of  wingSj  which  the  laft 
transformation  unfolds,  and  the  infecl  is  then  perfeft.  ]n  the 
two  firft  llages  they  are  unable  to  propagate  their  fpecies.  In 
their  pcrfedt  ftate,  the  female,  fecundated,  lays  a great  number 
of  eggs,  which  are  often  found  upon  plants,  placed  one  by  the 
fide  of  another;  many  of  which,  viewed  through  a glafs,  prc- 
fent  fingular  varieties  of  configuration.  Some  are  crowned  with 
a row  of  fniall  hairs,  others  have  a circular  fillet;  and  moft 
have  a piece  which  forms  a cap ; this  piece  the  larva  puflies  off 
when  it  forces  ojien  the  egg.  Releafed  by  nature  from  their 
prifon,  they  overtpread  the  plant  on  which  they  feed,  extraft- 
ing,  by  the  help  of  the  rollrum,  the  juices  appropriated  for 
their  nourifliment : even  in  this  Rate,  the  larvae  are  not  all  lb 
peaceably  iriclinal ; fome  are  voracious  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  Ipare  neither  lex  nor  fpecies  they  can  conquer.  In  their 
perfeit  Rate  they  are  mere  cannibals,  glutting  thcmfelves  with 
the  blood  of  animals ; they  deRroy  caterpillars,  flies ; and  even 
the  coleopterous  tribe,  whole  hardnefs  of  elytra  one  would 
imagine  was  proof  againR  their- attacks,  have  fallen  an  ealy 
prey  to  the  lharp  piercing  nature  of  the  roRrum  of  the  bug, 
and  the  incautious  natural iR  may  even  experience  a feeling  fe- 
verity  of  its  nature.  The  cimex  lebtularius,  or  houfe-bug,  is 
particularly  acceptable  to  the  palate  of  fpiders  in  general,  and 
is  even  fought  after  by  wood-bugs ; which  is  not  indeed  fur- 
prifmg,  when  the  general  voracity  of  this  genus  is  confidered. 
Trials  have  been  made  of  various  methods  of  deflroymg  houfe- 
bugs,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  camphor,  folutions  of  fublimate, 
the  fmoke  of  corn-mint,  narrow-leaved  wild  crefs,  &c.  See 
Bug  and  Cimicifuga. 

CIMICIFUGA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  polyandria  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  male  calyx 
is  almoR  pentaphyllous : there  is  no  corolla ; the  Ramina  are 
20  in  number ; the  female  calyx  is  almoR  pentaphyllous ; no 
corolla;  the  Ramina  20,  and  barren  ; the  capfules  from  4 to  7, 
polyfpermous.  MelTerfchmidius,  in  the  Ifis  Siberica,  gives  it 
the  following  charafter  and  name  : Cimicifuga  foetida,  with 
the  leaves  of  the  herb  ChriRopher,  bearing  a thyrfus  of  yellow 
male  flowers  with  a red  villous  feed,  the  feed-veRel  in  form  of  a 
horn.  This  whole  plant  fo  refembles  the  a£tea  racemofa,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  diRinguiRt  them  when  not  in  flower  ; but  in  the 
fmiRification  it  greatly  differs  from  it,  the  cimicifuga  having 
four  piftils,  the  aftea  but  one.  Jacquin  fays,  that  it  is  a na- 
tive of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  has  obtained  the  name 
of  cimicifuga,  or  bugbane,  both  in  Siberia  and  Tartary,  from 
its  property  of  driving  away  thofe  infefts  : and  the  botaniRs  of 
thofe  parts  of  Europe  which  are  infeRed  by  them,  have  long 
defired  to  naturalize  it  in  their  feveral  countries.  Gmelin 
mentions,  that  in  Siberia  the  natives  allb  ufe  it  as  an  evacuant 
in  dropfy ; and  that  its  efle£ts  are  violently  emetic  and  draRic. 

CIMMERII,  anciently  a people  near  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
They  invaded  Afia  Minor  1284  years  before  Chrifl,  and  feized 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares.  After  they  had  been  maRcrs 
of  the  country  for  28  years,  they  were  driven  back  by  Alyattes 
king  oif  Lydia. — Another  nation  alfo  on  the  weRern  coaR  of 
Italy  were  fo  named.  The  country  which  they  inhabited  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fo  gloomy,  that  to  exprefs  a great  obfeurity  the  ex- 
prdlion  of  Cimmerian  darknefs  has  proverbially  been  ufed ; and 
Homer,  according  to  Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  . 
Pluto  from  the  gloomy  and  difmal  country  where  they  dwelt. 

CIMOLIA  TEKUA,  in  natural  hiRory ; a name  by  which 
the  ancients  exprelfed  a very  valuable  medicinal  earth ; but 
which  latter  ages  have  fuppofed  to  be  no  other  than  our  tobacco- 
pipe  clay  and  fuller’s  earth.  The  cimolia  terra  of  the  ancients 
was  found  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago ; parti- 
cularly in  the  ifland  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 

It  was  ufed  with' great  fuccefs  in  the  cryfipclas,  inflammations, 


and  the  like,  being  applied  by  way  of  cataplafm  to  the  part. 
1 hey  alfo  ufed,  as  we  do,  what  we  call  cimolia,  or  fuller’s  earth 
for  the  cleanfing  of  clothes.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  though 
fo  long  ditregarded,  and  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  loR,  is  yet 
very  plentiful  in  Argenticre  (the  ancient  Cimolus),  Sphantoy 
and  many  of  thofe  iflands.  It  is  a marl  of  a lax  and  crumbly 
texture,  and  a pure  bright  white  colour,  very  foft  to  the  touch. 
It_ adheres  firmly  to  the  longue;  and,  if  thrown  into  water^ 
rtiiies  a little  hilling  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a fine  pow- 
der. It  makes  a confiderable  eflervefcence  with  acids,  and  fuf- 
fers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the  charaaers 
of  what  the  ancients  called  fimply  terra  cimolia : but  befides 
this,  they  had,  from  the  fame  place,  another  earth  which  they 
called  by  the  fame  general  name,  but  diRinguiflied  by  the  epi- 
thet purjile,  purpurafeens.  This  they  deferibed  to  be  fattilh, 
cold  to  the  touch,  of  a mixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard 
as  a Rone.  And  this  was  evidently  the  fubRance  we  call 
Jieatites,  or  the  foap-rock ; common  in  Cornwall,  and  alfo  in 
the  ifland  of  Argentiere,  or  Cimolbs. 

Cimolia  Alba,  the  official  name  of  the  earth  of  which  we 
now  make  .tobacco-pipes.  Its  diRinguifliing  charadPers  are, 
that  it  is  a denfe,  compadl,  heavy  earth,  of  a dull  white  co- 
lour, and  very  clofe  texture ; it  will  not  eafily  break  between 
the  fingers,  and  Rightly  marks  the  fkin  in  handling.  It  adheres 
firmly  to  the  tongue ; melts  very  llowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is 
not  readily  diftufible  in  water.  It  is  found  in  many  places. 
That  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  is  much  eReemed  for  its  colour.  Great 
plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Poole  in  DorfetRiire,  and  near  Wednef  • 
bury  in  Stafibrdffiire. 

Cimolia  Nigra,  is  of  a dark  lead  colour,  hard,  dry,  and 
heavy ; of  a fmooth  compadt  texture,  and  not  vifeid : it  does 
not  colour  the  hands ; crumbles  when  dry ; adheres  to  the 
tongue ; difflifes  Rowly  in  water ; and  is  not  adted  upon  by 
acids.  It  burns  perfedtly  white,  and  acquires  a confiderable 
hardnefs.  The  chief  pits  for  this  clay  are  near  Northampton, 
where  it  is  ufed  in  the  manufadlure  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is 
alfo  mixed  with  the  critche  clay  of  Derbyffiire,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  to  three,  in  the  manufadture  of  the  hard  reddiRi 
brown  ware. 

CIMON,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Miltiades  and  Hegifipyle.  He 
was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his  youth,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  his  morals  when  arrived  at  years  of  diferetion.  He  be- 
haved with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered 
himfelf  popular  by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated 
the  Perfian  fleet,  took  200  ffiips,  and  totally  routed  their  land 
army,  the  very  fame  day,  A.  U.  C.  284.  The  money  that  he 
obtained  by  his  vidtories  was  not  applied  for  his  own  private 
ufe,  but  with  it  he  fortified  and  embelliffied  the  city.  He  fome 
time  after  loR  all  his  popularity,  and  was  baniffied  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  declared  war  againR  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was 
recalled  from  his  exile ; and  at  his  return  he  made  a reconcilia- 
tion between  Lacedaemon  and  his  countrymen.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  againR  Perfia  in  Egypt  and 
Cyprus,  with  a fleet  of  200  Riips,  and  on  the  coaR  of  Afia  he 
gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet,  A.  U.  C. 
504.  He  died  as  he  was  befieging  the  town  of  Citium  in  Cy- 
prus. Fie  may  be  called  the  laR  of  the  Greeks  whofe  fpirit  and 
boldnefs  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barbarians.  He  was  Rich 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Perfian  power,  that  be  formed  a plan 
of  totally  deRroying  it ; and  in  his  wars  he  had  fo  reduced  the 
Perfians,  that  they  promifed  in  a treaty  not  to  pafs  the  Cheli- 
donian  iflands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach  within  a day’s 
journey  of  the  Grecian  fcas.  See  Attica. 

CINALOA,  a province  of  Mexico  in  North  America, 
abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotton ; and  rendered  extremely 
pidlurefque,  by  a number  of  beautiful  cafeades  of  clear  water 
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that  fall  down  from  the  mountains.  It  lies  on  the  cadcrn  coaft 
of  the  fea  of  California,  and  has  a town  of  the  fame  name,  fitu- 
ated  in  W.  long.  no.  N.  lat.  26. 

CINARA,  in  botany,  the  Artichokt?.  See  Cynara. 

CINCHONA,  in  botany,  Peruvian  Bark.  See  Bark. 

CINCINNATL7S,  the  Roman  diftator,  was  taken  from  the 
plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  conful  j in  which  of- 
fice he  reftored  public  tranquillity,  and  then  returned  to  his 
rural  employments.  Being  called  forth  a fecond  time  to  be 
dictator,  he  conquered  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and,  refufing 
all  rewards,  retired  again  to  his  farm,  after  he  had  been 
dictator  only  16  days.  The  fame  circumftance  occurred  once 
mofe  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  376  years  before 
Chrift. 

Order  of  Cincinnatus,  or  the  Cincinnati,  a fociety  which 
was  eftablifhed  in  America  foon  after  the  peace,  and  confifts  of 
the  generals  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  This  inftitution,  called  after  the  name  of  the  Roman 
dictator  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friendffiip  of  the 
officers,  and  the  union  of  the  States  5 and  alfo  to  raife  a fund 
for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and  orphans,  whofe  hufbands  and 
fathers  had  fallen  during  the  war,  and  for  their  defendants. 
The  fociety  was  fub-divided  into  ftate-focieties,  which  were  to 
meet  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  with  other  bufmefs  depute  a num- 
ber of  their  members  to  convene  annually  in  general  meetings. 
The  members  of  the  inftitution  were  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  wear- 
ing a medal,  emblematical  of  the  defign  of  the  fociety : and 
the  honours  and  advantages  were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldeft 
male  heirs,  and,  in  default  of  male  ilfue,  in  the  collateral  male 
heirs.  Honorary  members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without 
the  hereditary  advantages  of  the  fociety,  and  provided  their 
number  fhould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to  four  of  the  of- 
ficers or  their  defendants.  Though  the  apparent  defigns  of 
this  fociety  were  harmlefs  and  honourable,  it  did  not  ef  ape 
popular  jealoufy.  Views  of  a deeper  nature  were  imputed  to 
the  framers  ; and  the  inftitution  was  cenfured  and  oppofed,  as 
giving  birth  to  a military  nobility,  or  a dangerous  ariftocratic 
power,  which  might  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  new  empire.  But  the  principal  ground  of  apprehenfion 
was  the  fuppofed  right  of  inheritance  connefted  with  this  ho- 
nour to  render  it  hereditary ; which,  however,  hath  been  given 
u})  and  totally  dife laimed  by  the  fociety. 

CINCTURE,  in  architefture,  a ring,  lift,  or  orlo,  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  lhaft  of  a column,  f parating  the  fhaft 
at  one  end  from  the  bafe,  and  at  the  other  from  the  capital. 

CINEAS,  a Thelfalian,  mlnifter  and  friend  to  Pyrrhus  king 
of  Epirus.  He  was  fent  to  Rome  by  his  mailer  to  fue  for  a 
peace,  which  he,  however,  could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus 
that  the  Roman  fenate  was  a venerable  aflembly  of  kings ; and 
obf  rved,  that  to  fight  with  them  was  to  fight  againft  another 
Hydra.  He  w’as  of  fuch  a retentive  memory,  that  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  could  call  every  fenator  and  knight  by 
his  name. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  different  fubftances, 
on  account  of  their  refembling  afties  either  in  colour  or  confill- 
ence  5 hence  it  is  that  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  has  fome- 
times  got  this  epithet. 

CINNA  (L,  Corn.),  a Roman  who  oppreffed  the  republic 
with  his  cruelties.  He  was  baniffied  by  Oftavius  for  attempting 
to  make  the  fugitive  Haves  free.  He  joined  himfelf  with  Ma- 
rius ; and  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  Haves  he  defeated  his 
enemies,  and  made  himfelf  conful  even  to  a fourth  time.  He 
maffacred  fo  many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odi- 
ous ; and  one  of  his  officers  affaffmated  him  at  Ahcena,  as  he 
was  preparing  war  againft  Sylla, 

CiNNA  (C.  lielvius),  a poet  intimate  with  Csefar,  He  went 


to  attend  the  obfequies  of  Caefar,  and  being  mifiaken  by  the 
populace  for  the  other  CInna,  he  wa.s  torn  to  pieces. — Alfo  a 
grandfon  of  Pompey’s.  He  confpired  againft  Auguftus,  who 
pardoned  him,  and  made  him  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends. 
He  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  7 58,  and  ma^Ie  Auguftus  his  heir. 

CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftoiy,  is  either  native  or  faftitious. 
The  native  is  an  ore  of  quickfilver,  moderately  compaft,  very 
heavy,  an'd  of  an  elegant  Itriated  red  colour.  Factitious  c\n~ 
nabar  is  a mixture  of  mercury  and  fulphur  fublimed,  and  thus 
reduced  to  a fine  red  fubftance.  The  be  ft  is  of  a high  colour, 
and  full  of  needle-like  fpiculae.  See  Chemistry.  The  chief 
ufe  of  cinnabar  is  for  painting,  fur  which  pui'pofe  it  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  vermilion.  Cinnabar  is  often  employed 
as  an  internal  medicine.  Plofi'man  gi'eatly  recommends  it  as  a 
fedative  and  antifpafmodic ; and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient 
in  his  Temper  ant  Powder.  Other  intelligent  phyficians  deny 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  medicinal  quality  5 and 
their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  infolubility  of  it  in  any  men- 
ftruum.  This  queftion,  concerning  its  utility  as  a medicine, 
cannot  be  decided  without  further  refearches.  Cinnabar,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  ufed  with  fuccefs,  as  a means  of  mercurial  fu- 
migation in  venereal  difeafes.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  burnt  on 
live  coals,  or  a red-hot  iron,  by  which  the  mercuiy  Is  difen- 
gaged,  and  forms  a vapour,  which,  being  applied  to  the  bo<ly  of 
the  difeafed  perfon,  is  abforbed,  and  produces  eftefts  fimilar  to 
thofeof  quickfilver  adminiftered  by  frieftion. 

CINNAIVION,  the  bark  of  two  fpecies  of  laurus.  The  tme 
cinnamon  is  from  the  laurus  cinnamomum  3 and  the  bafe  cin- 
namon, which  is  often  fold  for  the  true,  is  from  the  laurus 
caffia.  See  Bay-T;w.  Ci'S'SAt.io's-water,  now  named  by 
the  London  College  Spiritus  Cinnarnomi,  is  made  by  diftilling 
the  bark  with  fpirit  of  wine. 

C/ow-CiNNAMON  is  the  bark  of  a tree  growing  in  Brazil, 
which  is  often  fubllituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  Cinnamon,  called  alfo  JVinters  hark,  is  the  bark  of  a 
tree  frequent  in  the  Hies  of  St.  Domingo,  Guadaloupe,  &rc.  of  a 
Hiarp  biting  tafte,  like  pepper.  Some  ufe  it  inftead  of  nutmeg-; 
and  in  medicine  it  is  eftcemed  a ftomachic  and  antifcorbutic. 
See  Canell  A. 

CINNAMUS,  a Greek  hiftorian,  wrote  a hiftory  of  the 
eaftern  empire,  during  the  reigns  of  John  and  Manuel  Com- 
menes,  from  1118  to  1143.  His  ftyle  is  reckoned  the  beft  of 
the  modern  Greek  authoi's.  He  died  after  the  year  1183. 

CINQUEFOIL,  in  botany.  See  Potentilla. 

CINQUE-Ports.  See  Barons  of  the  Cinque-Ports, 

CINTRA,  a cape  and  mountain  of  Portugal,  in  the  }>rovince 
of  Eftremadura,  ufually  called  the  Rock  of  Lijhon.  It  lies  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tajo;  and  there  Is  a 
town  of  the  fame  name  fituated  thereon.  W.  long.  10.  15. 
N.  lat.  39.  o. 

CINUS,  or  Cynus,  a famous  civilian  of  Piftoia  in  the  14th 
century.  His  commentary  on  the  Code  was  finiffied  in  IJ13  : 
he  allb  wrote  on  fome  parts  of  the  Digeft.  He  was  no  lefs  fa- 
mous for  his  Italian  poems ; and  is  ranked  among  thofe  who 
firft  gave  graces  to  the  Tufean  lyric  jioetry. 

CINYRA,  in  the  Jewiffi  antiquities,  a mufical  inftrument. 
This,  and  the  Plebrew  cinnor,  which  is  generally  tranilated  ci- 
ihera,  lyra,  ov  pfiUcrium,  arc  the  fame.  It  was  made  of  wood, 
and  was  played  on  in  the  temple  of  Jcrufalem.  Jofephus  fays 
that  the  cinyra  of  the  temple  had  ten  firings,  and  that  it  was 
touched  with  a bow.  In  another  place  he  fays  that  Solomon 
made  a great  number  of  them  with  a precious  kind  of  metal 
called  ehClrum  ; wherein  he  contradiifts  the  feriptures,  which 
inform  us  that  Solomon’s  cinnors  were  made  of  wood. 

CION,  or  Scion,  in  gardening,  a young  Hioot,  fprout,  or 
fprig,  put  forth  by  a tree.  Grafting  is  peiformed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cion  of  one  plant  upon  the  ftock  of  another. 
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To  produce  a flock  of  cions  for  grafting,  planting,  8cc,  the 
gardeners  li)inetimes  cut  ofl  the  bodies  of  trees  a little  above  the 
ground,  and  only  leave  a Ihunp  or  root  Itanding : the  redun- 
dant fap  will  not  fail  next  fpring  to  pul  forth  a great  number 
of  idioots.  lu  drelfing  dwarf-trees,  a great  many  cions  are  to 
be,  cut  otf. 

CIOTAT,  a fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone  and  late  province  of  Provence.  The 
harlwur  is  defended  by  a ftrong  fort.  It  is  famous  for  Muf- 
cadine  wine,  and  is  feated  on  the  bay  of  Laquee,  between  Mar- 
feilles  and  Toulon.  Lon.  5.  45.  E.  Lat.  43.  12.  N. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  charafters  or 
figures  ufed  in  computation,  formed  thus,  o.  See  Arith- 
metic. 

Cipher  is  alfo  a kind  of  enigmatic  charafVer,  compofed  of 
feveral  letters  interwoven,  which  are  generally  the  initial  letters 
of  the  perfon’s  names  for  whom  the  ciphers  are  intended.  Thefe 
are  frequently  ufed  on  feals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. — 
Anciently  merchants  and  tradefmen  were  hot  allowed  to  bear 
arms  j in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  ciphers,  or  the  initial 
letters  of  their  names,  artfully  interwoven  about  a crofs ; of 
which  we  have  various  inftances  on  tombs,  &c.  See  Device. 

Cipher  denotes  llkewife  certain  fecret  charafters  difguifed 
and  varied,  ufed  in  writing  letters  that  contain  fome  fecret,  not 
to  be  underftood  but  by  thofe  between  whom  the  cipher  is 
agreed  on.  De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  Lacedemon  ancient  and 
modern,  endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  inventors 
of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Their  fcytala,  according  to  him, 
was  the  firft  Iketch  of  this  myfterious  art ; thefe  fcytalae  were 
two  rollers  of  wood,  of  e(jual  length  and  thicknefs  ; one  of  them 
kept  by  the  ephori  j the  other  by  the  general  of  the  army  fent 
on  any  expedition  againfl:  the  enemy.  Whenfoever  thofe  ma- 
gillrates  would  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the  general,  they  took 
a flip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very  jullly  about  the  fcytala 
which  they  had  referved  5 and  in  this  Hate  wrote  their  inten- 
tions, which  appeared  perfeft  and  confiftent  while  the  parch- 
ment continued  on  the  roll.  When  taken  off,  the  writing  was 
maimed,  and  without  connexion  : but  was  -eaffly  retrieved  by 
the  general,  upon  his  applying  it  to  his  fcytala.  Polybius  fays, 
that  ASneas  Taftitus,  2000  years  ago,  collefted  together  20 
^different  manners  of  writing  fo  as  not  to  be  underftood  by  any 
but  thofe  in  the  fecret ; })art  w'hereof  were  invented  by  himfelf, 
and  part  ufed  before  his  time. — Trithemius,  Cap.  Porta,  Vige- 
■nere,  and  P.  Nioeron,  have  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeft 
of  Cifber. 

As  the  writing  in  cvfthcr  is  become  an  art ; fo  is  the  reading 
•or  unravelling  of  it,  called  decipbcrvig.  The  rules  of  decipher- 
ing are  different  in  different  languages ; but  in  faft,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impoflible,  to  apply  any  general  rules  to  dete£t 
an  art  which  is  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  and  ^diich  frames  fpe- 
cific  rules  for  itfelf  in  every  different  inflance.  Inftead  ef  dwell- 
ing therefore  on  this  fubjeft  we  fliall  proceed  to  deferibe 
certain  contrivances  employed  for  communicating  intelligence 
by  way  of  cipher  : 

i.  By  means  of  a pack  of  cards.  The  parties  muff  previoufly 
agree  in  what  manner  the  cards  fhall  be  firft  placed,  and  then 
how  they  fhall  be  fluiftled.  I'hus  fuppofe  the  cards  are  to  be 
firft  ])laced  in  the  order  as  here-aftcr  follows,  and  then  fhuffled 
by  taking  off  3 from  the  top,  putting  the  next  2 over  them, 
and  the  following  3 under  them,  and  fo  alternately.  'I'here- 
fore  the  party  who  fends  the  cipher  firft,  write.s  the  contents  of 
it  on  a 1c])arate  paper,  and  then  copies  the  firft  32  letters  on 
the  cards,  by  writing  one  letter  on  every  card  : he  then  flmf- 
flcs  them,  in  the  manner  deferibed,  and  writes  the  fecond  32 
letters  : he  Ihufiles  them  a fcc<md  time,  and  writes  the  third 
32  letters,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  An  example  will  make  this 
plain  j fup{x>fe  the  letter  to  be  as  follows  ; 


I am  in  full  march  to  relieve  you  5 <ivithin\  three  de^s  1 fhall 
be  tvithyou.  If  the  ene\my  in  the  mean  time  Jbotild  make  an 
ajfdu\lt,  remember  vjbat  you  oive  to  your  counti\y,  toyour  family, 
andyourfelf  Live  vuitb\  honour,  or  die  with  glory. 

Order  of  the  cards  before  the  ift  ftiuflle  : 

Ace  fpades  i aduyi 
10  diamonds  al  e ul 

8 hearts  vilmo  i u 
King  fpades  i suml 

9 clubs  nbl  e 0 

7 diamonds  f bjn  r i 

9 diamonds  uc  a c in 
Ace  clubs  Iwk  \ry  i 
Knave  hearts  1 s c e a e 

7 fpades  m i a r m w 

10  clubs  a i t b e r 
10  hearts  r rb  of 
Queen  fpades  ch  e ei 

8 diamonds  b a by  cu 

8 clubs  t y 0 0 0 I 

7 hearts  oy  ao  b 0 

The  perfon  that  receives  thefe  cards  firft  places  them  in 
the  order  agreed  on,  and  tranferibes  the  firft  letter  on  every 
card.  He  then  ftiuffles  them,  according  to  order,  and  tran- 
feribes the  fecond  letter  on  each  card.  He  fliuffles  them  a fe- 
cond time,  and  tranferibes  the  third  letter  : and  fo  of  the  reft. 
If  the  cards  were  to  be  fhuffled  the  fecond  time  by  threes  and 
fours,  the  third  time  by  twos  and  fours,  &c.  it  would  make  the 
cipher  ftill  more  difficult  to  difeover : though  as  all  ciphers  de- 
pend on  the  combination  of  letters,  there  are  fcarce  any  that 
may  not  be  deciphered  with  time  'and  pains ; as  we  fhall  fhow 
further  on.  I'hofe  ciphers  are  the  bell  that  are  by  their  na- 
ture moft  free  from  fufpicion  of  being  ciphers..^'  as  for  example, 
if  the  letters  were  there  wrote  with  fyinpathetic  ink,  the  cards 
might  then  pafs  for  a common  pack. 

2.  By  a dial.  On  a piece  of  pafteboard,  reprefented  in 
plate  79,  fig.  4.  draw  three  circles,  and  divide  them  into  26  equal 
parts,  in  each  of  which  muft  be  written  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  On  the  im'ide  of  this  there  muft  be  another  circle 
of  pafteboard,  moveable  round  a pin  in  the  centre,  and  the 
extremity  of  this  muft  be  divided  into  the  fame  number  of  equal 
parts  as  the  other.  On  this  alfo  muft  be  written  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  wiiich,  however,  need  not  be  difpofed  in  the 
fame  order.  The  perfon  with  whom  yovr  correfpond  muft 
have  a fimilar  dial,  and  at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you 
muft  put  any  two  letters  that  anfwer  to  each  other  when  you 
have  fixed  the  dial. 

Suppofe  for  example,  you  would  write  as  follows  : If  you 

wdll  come  over  to  us,  j-ou  fiiall  have  a penfion,  and  you  may 
ftill  make  a fham  oppofition.”  You  begin  with  the  letters  Ma, 
which  fhow  how  the  dial  is  fixed  : then  for  If  you,  you  write 
unjuc,  and  fo  for  the  reft.  T’he  whole  will  appear  thus  : Ma 
un  juc  lumm  svar  vgrx  qv  cd  gvc  dbhmm  bbgr  b yrkduvk  bkt 
— -juc  abi  dqumm  ablr  b dbba  vyyvduqnvk. 

The  fame  intention  may  be  anfvvered  by  a ruler,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  lower  part  made  to  Aide  3 but  in 
this  cafe  the  upper  part  muft  contain  two  alphabets  in  fuccef- 
fion,  that  fome  letter  of  that  part  ma\'  conltantly  correfpond  to^ 
one  in  the  lower  part.  The  divifions  ftanding  direilly  over 
each  other  in  a flraight  line  will  be  much  more  obvious  than 
in  the  circumference  of  a circle.  Or  two  ftraight  pieces  of 
pafteboard  regularly  divided,  the  one  containing  a tingle  and 
the  other  a double  alphabet,  would  anlwer  exaiftly  the  fame 
'purpofe.  In  this  cafe  a blank  fpace  may  be  left  at  each  end  of 
the  fmglc  alphabet,  and  one  or  two  weights  being  placed  on 
both  the  pieces  will  keep  them  Heady. 
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Queen  clubs  r 0 n u y h 
9 flp^des  e u i y f y 

King  hearts  let  e'u  0 
Queen  diamonds  i d s 0 e 
Eight  fpades  e i n^u  s 0 
Knave  clubs  vf  a n t g 

Seven  clubs  e t s I y 

Ace  hearts  y r e b r 

Nine  hearts  0 Invaot 

Ace  diamonds  ub  s t d 

Knave  fpades  wlma  I 

Ten  fpades  i ey  t r r 

King  diamonds  t t i b u r 

Queen  hearts  h bmmu 

King  clubs  i n a t b 

Knave  diamonds  n e r u 0 
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.3.  Tbf  correfpgndlnsr  /paces.  Take  two  pieces  of  pafte- 
board  or  ftift'}>aper,  through  which  you  mull  cut  long  fquares, 
at  difterent  dillances,  as  you  will  fee  in  the  following  example. 
One  of  thefe  pieces  you  keep  youii'elf,  and  the  other  you  give 
to  your  correfpondent.  When  you  would  fend  him  any  fecret 
intelligence,  you  lay  the  palleboard  upon  a paper  of  the  fame 
fize;  and  in  the  fpaces  cut  out,  you  write  what  you  would  have 
underilood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill  up  the  intermediate 
fpaces  with  fomewhat  that  makes  with  thole  words  a difterent 
fenfe.  f'or  inftance  ; 

jllhallbe  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  [alone|  engages 
my  attention  jatj  prefent,  if  you  will  lend  me  any  one  of  the 
|eight|  volumes  of  the  Speifbitor.  I hope  you  will  excufe  |lhis| 
freedom  j but  for  a winter’s  [evening|  I |don’t|  know  a better 
entertainment.  If  I |failj  to  return  it  foon,  never  truft  me  for 
the  time  |to  come.| 

A paper  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  four  different  ways, 
either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by  turning  it  over; 
and  by  thefe  means  the  fuperfluous  words  may  be  the  more 
ealily  adapted  to  the  fenfe  of  the  others. 

This  is  a very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  from  fufpicion, 
but  it  will  do  only  for  Ihort  melfages  : for  if  the  fpaces  be  fre- 
quent, it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  the  concealed  and  ob- 
vious meanings  agree  together : and  if  the  fenfe  be  not  clear, 
the  wTiting  will  be  liable  to  fufpicion. 

4.  The  mufical  cipher.  The  conftriiftion  of  this  cipher  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  N®  2.  The  circle  Plate  79.  fig.  3.  is  to  be 
divided  into  twenty-fix  equal  parL<> ; in  each  part  there  mull  be 
wrote  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; and  on  the  anterior 
circle,  which  is  moveable  round  the  centre,  there  is  to  be  the 
fame  number  of  divifions.  The  circumference  of  the  inner 
circle  mud  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  mufic  paper;  and  in 
each  divifion  there  is  to  be  placed  a note,  diftering  either  in 
figure  or  pofition.  Laftly,  within  the  mufical  lines  place  the 
three  keys  ; and  c«i  the  outer  circle,  the  figures  that  are  com- 
monly ufed  to  denote  the  time. 

Then  provide  yourfelf  with  a ruled  paper,  and  place  one  of 
the  keys,  as  fuppofe  that  of  ge  re  fol,  againft  the  time  two- 
fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  which  will  inform  your 
correfpondent  how  to  fix  his  circle.  You  then  copy  the  notes 
that  anfwer  to  the  feveral  letters  of  the  words  you  intend  to 
write,  in  the  manner  expr^'ed  at  fig.  5. 

A cipher  of  this  fort  may  be  made  more  difficult  to  difeover 
b>y  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that  wall  not  in  the  lead 
•embarrafs  the  reader.  You  may  likewife  add  the  mark  Sit  or  b 
to  the  note  that  begins  a word,  which  will  make  it  more  eafy 
to  read,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  the  mufic  a more  natural 
afpedl.  This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  2.  above,  as 
it  may  be  inclofed  in  a letter  about  common  all'airs,  and  pafs 
auifnfpedlcd. 

CIPPUS,  in  antiquity,  a low  column,  with  an  infeription, 
credled  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places,  to  fliow  the  way  to 
travellers ; to  ferve  as  a boundary  ; to  mark  the  grave  of  a dc- 
ceafed  jicrlbn,  fee. 

ClKCdEA,  enchantrh’s  NiGHT-snAOR ; a genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  qSch  , order,  Ag- 
^regatec.  The  corolla  is  dipetalous  ; the  calyx  ilipbyllous,  fn- 
perior,  v;ith  one  bilocular  feed.  There  arc  two  fpecics,  one  of 
which  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  the  other  of  Germany,  'i'hcy 
are  Uav  herbaceous  plants  with  white  Howers,  and  pofttllcd  of 
no  remarkable  property. 

CIRCASSIA,  one  of  the  feren  Caucafian  nations,  lying  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  C:dpian.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
grA'cmment  of  Taurica  and  Caucalus  on  the  N.  and  by  Mm- 
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grelift  and  Georgia  on  the  S.  being  feparated  from  Tauriaa  by 
the  river  Cuban.  It  cqntains  the  dlftridls  of  Great  Cabarda, 
Little  Cabarda,  Beflin,  Temirgoi,  Abelech,  Bfcducli,  Ha- 
tukai,  and  Bfliani.  This  nation,  from  extent  of  territory, 
which  includes  nearly  10  degrees  of  longitude,  and  from  their 
extraordinary  courage  and  military  geniu.s,  might  become  very 
formidable,  were  they  united  under  one  chief.  But  a nation  of 
mountaineers,  who  lubfiil  by  raifing  cattle,  and  are  therefore 
forced  to  fix  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  rivers  for  the  fake  of 
water  and  pailurage,  foon  forget  their  origin,  and  divide  into 
feparate  and  hoftile  tribes.  From  this  principle  of  difunion, 
the  Circallians  of  the  Cuban  are  fo  little  powerful,  as  to  be 
fcarcely  known  even  to  Rulfians,  but  by  the  general  appellation 
of  Cuban  I'aaars,  in  which  they  are  confounded  with  the  Ab- 
kas  and  Nogays,  their  neighbours.  The  Cabardian  Circallians, 
however,  are  llill  the  molt  powerful  people  of  the  N.  fide  of 
Caucafus  ; and  ,this  fuperiority  has  introduced  among  their 
neighbours  fuch  a general  imitation  of  their  manners,  that, 
from  a defeription  of  thefe,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  all  the 
reft.  They  are  divided  into  three  clafles  ; namely,  the  prin- 
ces ; the  nobles,  called  ufdens  ; and  the  valfals  or  people.  A 
certain  number  of  the  people  is  allotted  to  each  princely  fami- 
ly'. In  each  of  thefe,  the  eldefl  individual  is  confidered  as  chief 
of  the  family,  and  as  judge,  proteflor,  and  father  of  all  the 
vafl'als  attached  to  it.  No  prince  can  be  a landholder  ; he  has 
no  other  property  than  his  arms,  horfes,  flaves,  and  the  tribute 
he  may  be  able  to  extort  from  the  neighbouring  nations.  The 
perfon  of  every  prince  is  facred  ; and  this  extraordinary  privi- 
lege extended  even  to  the  princes  of  the  Crimea.  This  is, 
however,  the  only  diftinftion  of  birth  when  unaccompanied 
by  perfonal  merit.  The  greateft  honour  a prince  can  acquire 
is  that  of  Being  the  firll  of  the  nation  to  charge  the  enemy.  The 
princes  are  not  to  be  diftinguiftied  in  the  time  of  peace  from 
the  nobles,  or  even  from  the  peafants  : their  food  and  drefs  are 
the  fame,  and  their  houfes  are  little  better.  The  nobles  are  cho- 
fen  by  the  princes  from  the  inferior  clafs.  They  are  the  otFicers 
of  the  prince,  and  the  executors  of  the  laws,  and  are  employed 
in  the  general  alfemblies  of  the  nation  to  gain  the  aflent  of  the 
people  to  the  meafures  propofed  by  the  princes.  The- people, 
as  well  as  the  ufdens,  are  proprietors  of  lands.  By  an  odd  kind 
of  contradiftion,  the  princes  claim,  and  fometimes  attempt  to 
exercife,  the  right  of  feizing  the.  whole  property  of  their  vafl'als.; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  valTal  has  a right  to  transfer -bis  al- 
legiance to  any  other  prince,  whenever  he  thinks  bimfclf  ag- 
grieved : by  this  privilege,  the  princes  are  compelled  ito  gain 
the  aft'etlions  of  their  vaflhls,  on  whofe  readinefs  to  follow  them 
into  the  field,  all  their  hopes  of  greatnefs  and  .wealth  muft  ab- 
folutely  depcml.  The  Circaffians  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
had  any  written  laws,  but  are  governed  by  a kind  of  common 
law,  or  colletlion  of  ancient  ufages.  On  great  occafiojis  the 
whole  nation  Is  afternbled  : a mcafure  ie  propoied  hy^  the  oldett 
of  the  princes  ; it  is  firtl  debated  among  the  ufdens  ; and  after- 
ward by'  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  are  old  men,  who  of- 
ten poflefs  greater  influence  than  the  prince  hinfl'elf.  If  the 
j)ropofition  be  accej)ted,  it  is  confirmed  by  a foleinn  oath  by 
Uic  whole  people.  They  have  few  manufabturcs.  Their  coats 
of  mail,  which  are  very  beautiful,  are  brought  from  Perfia,  and 
their  fire-arms  from  Xubefeha.  I'heir  agi’iculturc  produces 
barely  furiicient  for  their  own  fubfillence.  Sheep  and  hoifcs 
arc  the  principal  artu'.les  of  their  commerce;  jjurticularly  tbe 
latter,  which  fell  at  a iiigh  price;  hut  uotwithllanding  this, 
the  balance  of  trade  would  be  confiderahly  agiunll  them,  .wore 
it  not  for  the  llaves  which  they  make  in  their  predatory  excur- 
lions.  At  the  birth  of  a prince,  fome  nfden,  or  fometimesa 
prince  of  another  family,  is  chofeat  by  the  father  as  his  future 
preceptor.  At  a year  oM  he  is  prefented,  at  the  liiinc  time, 
with  fome  playlhiugs  and  anas : if  he  appear  to  prefer  thoia|- 
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ter,  the  event  is  celchrated  in  the  family  by  gr^at  rejoicings. 
At  fcven  (or,  according  to  others,  at  twelve)  years  of  age,  he 
leaves  his  father’s  houfe  for  that  of  his  preceptor.  Ily  him  he 
is  taught  to  ride,  to  ufe  his  anns,  and  to  fteal,  and  conceal  his 
thefts.  The  worrl  thuj  is  a term  of  the  utmort  reproach  among 
them,  hecaufe  it  implies  deteftion.  He  is  afterwards  led  to 
more  conlrderable  and  dangerous  robberies,  and  does  not  return 
to  his  father’s  houfe,  until  his  cunning,  addrefs,  and  ftrength, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  perfert.  The  preceptor  is  recompenfed  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  booty  made  by  his  pupil  while  under  his 
tuition.  It  is  faid  that  this  mode  of  education  is  perfevered  in, 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  bad  etfefts  of  paternal  indulgence. 
The  cullom  is  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Circalfians  ; but  the 
objeft  of  education  is  the  fame  among  all  the  mountaineers  of 
Caucafus,  who  univerl'ally  I'ubfill  by  robbery.  The  education 
of  a child  renders  the  preceptor  a kind  of  adopted  father  ; 
therefore,  as  this  is  a very  vindidlive  nation,  a perlbn  who  has 
killed  any  prince,  endeavours  to  Ileal  away  Ibme  child  of  the 
famil}’’,  in  order  to  educate  him.  The  accomnlHhment  of  this 
is  the  only  way  to  otfetl:  a reconciliation.  Some  travellers  re- 
port, that  a vaiVal  1'omet.imcs  contrives  to  ileal  and  educate  the 
foil  of  his  prince,  and  by  his  fuccefs  iiifure  his  own  advance- 
ment to  nobility.  The  point  in  which  all  agree  is  the  necelfity 
that  the  child  ihould  be  educated  at  a diftance  from  the  father. 
Girls  are  brought  up  by  the  mother.  'J'hey  learn  to  embroider, 
to  make  their  own  drefs,  and  that  of  their  future  hutbands. 
The  daughters  of  (laves  receive  the  fame  education,  and  arc 
fold  according  to  their  beauty,  from  20  to  lool.  Thefe  are 
principally  Georgians.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  a girl,  a wide 
leather  belt  is  fewed  round  her  waift,  and  continues  till  it  burfts, 
when  it  is  replaced  by  a fccond.  By  a repetition  of  this  prac- 
tice, their  waifts  are  rendered  aftonilhingly  fmall,  but  their 
(boulders  become  proportionably  broad;  a defedi,  which  is  little 
attended  to,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  breads.  On  the 
wedding  night,  the  belt  is  cut  with  a dagger  by  the  hutband  ; 
a cuftom  fonietimes  produdlive  of  fatal  accidents.  The  bride- 
groom pays  for  his  bride  a marriage -prefent,  confiftlng  of  arms 
or  a coat  of  mail ; but  he  mud:  not  fee  her,  or  cohabit  with  her, 
without  the  greated;  myftery.  This  referve  continues  during 
life.  ACircalfian  will  fonietimes  permit  a drangerto  fee  his  wife; 
but  he  muft  not  accompany  him.  The  father  makes  the  bride 
a prefent  on  the  wedding  day,  but  referves  the  greater  part  of 
•what  he  intends  to  give  her  till  the  birth  of  her  drft  child.  On 
this  occadoii  die  pays  him  a vidt,  receives  from  him  the  re- 
■mainder  of  her  portion,  and  is  clothed  by  him  in  the  drefs  of  a 
matron,  the  principal  diftindtion  of  which  condfls  in  a veil. 
Until  this  time,  the  drefs  of  the  women  is  much  like  that  of 
the  men,  excepting  that  the  cloak  is  longer,  and  frequently 
white,  a colour  never  worn  by  men.  The  cap  too  is  generally 
red,  or  rofe-coloured.  Before  marriage,  the  youth  of  both 
Icxes  fee  each  other  freely  at  the  little  rejoicings  which  take 
place  on  fcllivals.  Before  the  ball,  the  young  men  (how  their 
adtivlty  and  addrefs  in  a variety  of  military  exercifes,  and  the 
moft  alert  have  the  privilege  of  choofing  the  moft  beautiful 
partners.  Their  mudeal  inllruments  are  a long  dute  with  only 
three  Hops,  a fpecies  of  mandoline,  and  a tambourin.  I'heir 
dances  are  in  the  Afiatic  dyle,  with  little  gaiety  or  expreffion.; 
the  ftc.ps  difficult,  but  not  graceful.  The  women  participate 
m the  general  charadler  of  the  nation  : they  take  pride  in  the 
.♦ourage  of  their  hulbands,  and  reproach  them  feverely  when 
defeated.  They  polidi  and  take  care  of  the  armour  of  the  men. 
Widov/3  tear  their  hair,  and  disfigure  themfelves  with  fears,  in 
tedimony  of  their  grief.  I he  men  had  formerly  the  iame  cuf- 
tom,  but  arc  now  grown  more  trani|uil  under  the  lofs  of  their 
•wives  and  relations.  The  habitation  of  a Clrcaffian  is  compofed  of 
two  huts,  becaufe  the  wife  andhulband  are  not  fuppofed  to  live  to- 
gether. One  of  thefe  huts  is  allotted  to  the  hudj'and,  and  to  the 


reception  of  ftrangers ; the  other  to  the  wife  and  family;  the  court 
which  (eparates  them  Isfurrounded  by  pallifadcs.  At  meals  the 
whole  family  is  affembled  ; fo  that  here,  as  among  the  Tartars, 
each  village  is  reckoned  at  a certain  number  of  kettles.  Their 
food  is  extremely  dmplc,  confiding  only  of  a little  meat,  lbm« 
paftc  rnade  of  millet,  and  a kind  of  beer,  comjiofed  of  the  fau-je 
grain  fermented.  The  Circaffians  are  accufed  of  frequent  per- 
juries and  violations  of  treaties  ; but  this  is  faid  to  be  a new 
vice  among  them.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  reli- 
gion of  this  people,  they  have  been  fucceffively  converted  to 
Chridianity  and  ^lahometanifm,  and  have  now  no  religion  or 
wordup  among  them.  They  break,  without  fcruple,  fuch 
oaths  as  they  have  taken  on  the  bible  and  the  korari  ; but  there 
are  certain  forms  of  oaths,  and  certain  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  mins  (fuppofed  to  be  remains  of  ChrilUan 
churches)  which  infure  their  fidelity.  Their  courage,  great  as 
it  is,  is  not  proof  againft  religious  terrors.  Like  all  barbarians,, 
they  believe  that  what  is  called  accident  may  be  inHucnced  b/ 
particular  ceremonies.  The  Circadians  have  not  any  letters  of 
their  own  ; thofe  among  them  who  with  to  write  their  language 
being  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  Arabian  characSlers. 

CIRCE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a daughter  of  Sol  and  Perfeus,. 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous  herbs. 
She  was  filler  to  iEetes  king  of  Colchis,  and  to  Padphae  the 
wife  of  Minos.  She  married  a Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchis, 
whom  (he  murdered  to  obtain  the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled 
by  her  fubjefts,  and  carried  by  her  father  upon  the  coalts  of 
Italy  in  an  iOand  called  JE<£a.  Ulylfes,  at  his  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  vifited  her  coad; ; and  all  his  companions, 
who  ran  headlong  into  pleal'ure  and  voluptuoufnefs,.  were 
changed  by  Circe’s  potions  into  filthy  twine.  Ulyffes,  who 
was  fortified  againll  all  enchantments  by  an  herb  called  moly, 
which  he  had  received  from  Mercury,  went  to  Circe,  and  de- 
manded, fword  in  hand,  the  relloration  of  his  companions  ta 
their  former  (late.  She  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with 
pleafures  and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous  retreat  Ulyffes- had 
by  Circe  one  fon  called  Telogonus ; or  two,  according  to  He- 
(iocl,  called  Agnus  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole  year  Ulylles 
forgot  his  glory  in  Circe’s  arms.  At  his  departure  the  nymph 
advifed  him  to  defeend  to  hell  and- to  confult  the  manes  of 
Tirefias  concerning  the  fates  that  attended  him,  Circe  fliowed; 
herfelf  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Picus. 

CIRCENSIAN  GAMES,  a,  general  term  under  which  were 
comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman-circus,  in 
imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece.  IMoft  of  the  feafts 
of  the  Romans  were  accompanied  with  Circenfian  . games ; and 
the  rhagiftrates,  and  other  officers  of  the  republic,  frequently 
prefented  the  people  with  them,  in,  order  to  procure  their  fa- 
vour. The  grand  games  were  held'  five  days,,  commencing  on 
the  I 5th  of  September.  See  Circus. 

CIRCLE,  in  geometry,  a plane  figure  comprehended  by  a 
fingle  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to  which  right  lines 
drawn  from  a point  in  the  middle,  called  the  centre,  are  equal 
to  each  other.  See  Geometry. 

Circles  are  fuch  as- cut  the  mundane  fphere, . 

and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  moveable  furface,  or  in 
another  immoveable,  conterminous,  and  equidifiant  furface. 
See  Sphere.  Hence  arife  two  kinds  of  circle.s,  moveable  and 
immoveable..  The  firll,  thofe  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the 
moveable  furface, , and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal 
.motion ; as,  the  meridians,  &c.  The  latter  having  their 
periphery  in  the  immoveable  furface,  do  not  revolve;  as  the 
ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  &c.  See  Geocraphy. 

Circles  of  Altitude,  otherwife  called  uhimcantars,  are 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common  pole  iu  the 
zenith,  and  Hill  diminilliing  as  they  .approach  the  zenith.  Sec 
Almucaktar.  . . 
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Diurnal  CiRCLSS,  are  immoveable  circles,  fwppofed  to  be 
ieferibed  by  the  leven  ftars,  and  other  points  of  the  heavens, 
in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the  earth  or  rather,  in  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis.  The  diurnal  circles  are 
all  unequal : the  equator  is  the  biggeft. 

Circles,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines  which  fhow  the 
hours  on  dials ; though  theie  be  not  drawn  circular,  but  nearly 
(Iraight.  See  Dialling. 

Circles  of  Latitude,  or  Secondaries  of  the  Ecliptic,  are 
great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  palling 
through  the  poles  thereof,  and  through  every  ftar  and  planet. 
They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  ferve  to  naeafure  the  latitude 
of  the  ftars,  which  is  nothing  but  an  arch  of  one  of  thefe  cir- 
cles intercepted  between  the  ftar  and  the  ecliptic.  See  La- 
titude. 

Circles  of  longitude,  are  feveral  lefler  circle.s,  parallel  to 
tlie  ecliptic  ; ftill  diminifhing,  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  it.  On  the  arches  of  thefe  circles,  the  longitude  of  the 
ftars  is  reckoned. 

Circle  of  perpetual  jdpparitiori,  one  of  the  lefler  circles,  pa- 
rallel to  the  equator  j deferibed  by  any  point  of  the  fphere 
touching  the  northern  point  of  the  horizon  ; and  carried  about 
with  the  diurnal  motion.  All  the  ftars  included  within  this 
circle  never  fet,  but  are  ever  vifible  above  the  horizon. 

Ci^CL^  of  perpetual  Occultation,  is  another  circle  at  alike 
diftance  from  the  equator ; and  contains  all  thofe  ftars  which 
never  appear  in  our  hemifphere.  The  ftars  fituated  between 
thefe  circles  alternately  rife  and  let  at  certain  times. 

Polar  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  at  a diftance  from  the  poles  equal  to  the  greateft 
declination  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the  northern  pole  is 
called  the  arctic  ; and  that  next  to  the  fouthern  one  the 
ANTARCTIC. 

ivhry-CiRCLE.  See  FAiRY-C/rc/i’. 

DruiJical  Circi.es,  in  Britiih  topography,  a name  given  to 
certain  ancient  inclofures  formed  by  rude  ftones  circularly  ar- 
j^nged,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  Plate  8g.  Thefe,  it  is 
now  generally  agreed,  were  temples,  and  many  writers  think 
alfo  places  of  folemn  allemblies  for  councils  or  eleftions,  and 
feats  of  judgment.  Mr.  Borlace  is  of  this  opinion.  “ Inftead, 
therefore  (fays  he),  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a difpute, 
whether  they  were  places  of  worftiip  or  council,  it  may  with 
great  probability  be  aflertecl,  that  they  were  ufed  for  both 
purpofes  ; and  having  for  the  moft  part  been  firft  dedicated  to 
religion,  naturally  became  afterwards  the  curife  and  torae  of  the 
fame  community.”  Thefe  temples,  though  generally  circular, 
occafionally  differ  as  well  in  figure  as  magnitude  : with  rela- 
tion to  the  firft,  the  moft  fimple  were  compofed  of  one  circle. 
Stonehenge  confifted  of  two  circles  and  two  ovals,  refpeiflively 
concentric;  whilft  that  at  Bottalch  near  St.  Juft  in  Cornwall 
is  formed  by  four  interfering  circles.  And  the  great  temple 
at  Abury  in  Wiltlliire,  it  is  laid,  deferibed  the  figure  of  a fe- 
raph  or  fiery  flying  ferpent,  reprefented  by  circles-  and  right 
lines.  Some  befides  circles  have  avenues  of  ftone  pillars. 
Moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  or  altars  within 
their  penetralia  or  centre.  In  the  article  of  magnitude  and 
numlier  of  ftones,  there  is  the  greateft  variety  ; fome  circles 
being  only  twelve  feet  diameter  and  formed  only  of  twelve 
ftone.s,  whilft  others,  fneh  as  Stonehenge  and  y\burv,  c.on- 
fciined,  the  firft  one  hundred  and  forty,  the  fecond  fix  hundred 
and  fiftytwo,  and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground.  All  thefe 
ditferent  numbers  and  mcafures  and  arrangements  had  their 
pretended  reference,  either  to  the  aftronomical  divifions  of  the 
year,  or  fome  myfteries  of  the  druidical  religion.  Mr.  Borlace, 
however,  fuppofes,  that  thofe  very  finall  circles,  Ibmetimes 
formed  of  a low  bank  of  earth,  fometimes  of  ftones  ereft,  and 
frequently  of  loofe  fmail  ftones  thrown  together  in  a circular 


form,  enclofing  an  area  of  about  three  yards  diameter,  without 
any  larger  circle  round  them,  were  originally  places  of  burial. 

Circle,  in  logic,  or  Logical  Circle,  is  when  the  fame 
terms  are  proved  in  orbem  by  the  fame  terms  ; and  the  parts  of 
the  fyllogifm  alternately  by  each  other,  both  direftly  and  in- 
direiiUy. 

Circles  of  the  Empire,  fuch  provinces  and  principalities  of 
the  German  empire  as  have  a right  to  be  prefent  at  diets. 
Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire  into  fix,  and  fome  years- 
after  into  ten  circles.  This  laft  divifion  was  confirmed  by 
Charles  V.  The  circles,  as  they  ftand  in  the  Imperial  Matri- 
cola,  are  as  follow:  Auftria,  Burgundy,,  the  Lower  Rhine, 
Bavaria,.  Upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,. 
Weftphalia,  and  the  I,ower  Saxony. 

CIRCONCELLIONES,  a fpecics  of  fanatics,  fo  called  be- 
caufe they  were  continually  rambling  round  the  houfes  in  the- 
country.  They  took  their  rife  among  the  donatifts  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Conftantine.  It  is  incredible  what  ravages  and 
cruelties  thefe  vagabonds  committed  in  Africa  through  a long 
feries  of  years.  They  were  illiterate,  favage  peafants,  who 
underftood  only  the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated  with  a bar- 
barous zeal,  they  renounced  agricnilture,  profeflTed  continence,- 
and  afl'umed  the  title  of  “ Vindicators  of  Juftice,  and  Protec- 
tors of  the  Opprefled.”  To  accomplifli  their  miffion,  they  enfran- 
chifed  Haves,  fcoured  the  roads,  forced  mafters  to  alight  from, 
their  chariots,  and  nm  before  their  ilaves,  whom  they  obliged 
to  mount  in  their  place ; and  difeharged  debtors,  killing  the. 
creditors  if  they  refuted  to  cancel  the  bonds.  But  the  chief  ob- 
jefts  of  their  cruelty  were  the  catholics,  and  efpecially  thofe 
who  had  renounced  donatifm.  At  firft  they  ufed  no  fwords,... 
becaufe  God  had  forbidden  the  ufe  of  one  to  Peter;  but  they 
were  armed  with  clubs,  which  they  called  the  clubs  of  Ifrael  •, 
and  which  they  handled  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  break  a man’s 
bones  without  killing  him  immediately,  fo  that  he  languiftied  a 
long  time,  and  then  died.  When  they  took  away  a man’s  lifs 
at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a favour.  They  became  lei's 
fcrupulous  afterwards,  and  made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  arms. 
Their  ihout  was  Praife  he  to  God.  Thefe  words  in  their, 

mouths  were  the  fignal  of  flaughter,  more  terrible  than  the 

roaring  of  a lion..  They  had  invented  an  unheard  of  punifli- 
ment ; which  was  to  cover  with  lime  diluted  with  vinegar, 
the  eyes  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  whom  they  had  crulhed- 
with  blows,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and  to  abandon  them 
in  that  condition.  Never  was  a ftronger  proof  what  horrors 
fuperlHtibn  can  beget  in  minds  cleftitute  of  knowledge  and  hu- 
manity. Thefe  brutes,  who  had  made  a vow  of  chaftity,  gave 

theml'elves  up  to  wine  and  all  forts  of  impurities,  running 

about  with  women  and  young  girls  as  drunk  as  themfelvcSj 
whom  they  called  f acred  virgins,  and  who  often  carried  proofs 
of  their  incontinence.  Their  chiefs  took  the  name  of  Chiefs 
of  the  Saints.  After  having  glutted  themfelves  with  blood, 
they  turned  their  rage  u]ion  themfelves,  and  fought  death  with 
the  lame  fury  wdth  which  they  gave  it  to  others.-  Some 
fcrambled  up  to  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  caft  themfelves  down - 
headlong  in  multitudes;  others  burned  themfelves,  or  threw 
themfelves  into  the  fea.  Thofe  who  propofed  to  acquire  the- 
title  of  martyrs,  publiftied  it  long  before  ;.  upon  which  they 
were  feafted  and  fattened  like  oxen  lor-  the  llaughler  ; . attcr 
thefe  preparations  they  fet  out  to  be  deftroyed.  Sometimes- 
they  gave  money  to  thofe  wllom  they  met,  and  threatened  to 
murder  them  if  th»y  did  not  make  them  martyrs.,  'l'licod(.)ret 
gives  an  account  of  a flout  young  man,,  who  meeting  with  a. 
troop  of  thefe  fanatics,  coufctitcd  to  kill  them,  provklcd.he 
might  bind  them  firft ; and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  defend  themfelve.®,-.  whijiped  them  as 
long  as  he  was  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that  manner. 
Their  bifliops  pretended  to  blame-  them,  but  in  reality  mad& 
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tlfc  of  them  to  Intimltlate  fuch  as  might  be  tempted  to  forfake 
their  feCl;  they  even  hononi'ed  them  as  faints.  They  were 
not,  however,  able  to  govern  thofe  furious  monllers ; and  more 
than  once  found  themfelves  under  a neceffity  of  abandoning 
them,  nnd  even  of  imploring  the  affUtance  of  the  fecular  power 
againd  them.  The  counts  Urfacius  and  Taurinus  were  em- 
ployed to  quell  them  ; they  deltrbyed  a great  number  of  them, 
of  whom  the  donatills  made  as  many  martyrs.  Urfacius,  who 
was  a good  catholic  and  a religious  man,  having  loll  his  life  in 
an  engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the  donatills  did  not  fail 
to  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  eti'efcl  of  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
ven. Africa  was  the  theatre  of  thefe  bloody  feenes  during  a 
great ipart  of  Conftantine’s  life. 

CIRCUIT,  in  law,  fignihe.s  a longer  courfc  of  proceedings 
than  is  needful  to  recover  the  thing  fued  for.  It  alfo  fignifies 
ithe  journey  or  progrefs,  which  the  judges  take  twice  every 
■year,  through  the  leveral  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  to 
hold  courts  and  adminiiler  juftice,  where  recourfe  cannot  be  had 
4o  the  king’s  courts  at  Wellminder  : hence  England  is  divided 
into  fix  circuits,  wiz,  the  Home  circuit ; ' Norfolk  circuit ; 
Midland  circuit  j Oxford  circuit  j Weftem  circuit,  and  North- 
'Crn  circuit.  In  Wales  there  are  but  two  circuits.  North  and 
South  Wales  : two  judges  are  alfigned  by  the  king’s  commif- 
-fion  to  every  circuit.  In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme 
criminal  court,  or  court  of  judiciary,  are  divided  into  three 
feparatc  courts,  confiding  of  two  judges  each  ; and  the  king- 
dom into  as  many  didri^ls.  In  certain  boroughs  of  every  dif- 
■trift,  each  of  thefe  courts  by  rotation  is  obliged  to. hold  two 
courts  in  the  year,  in  fpring  and  autumn  3 which  are  called 
fircuit-courts. 

Eile^r'ical  Circuit,  denotes  the  courfe  of  the  eleftric  fluid 
from  the  charged  furface  of  an  eleftric  body,  to  the  oppofite 
furfacc  into  which  the  difeharge  is  made.  Some  of  the  fird 
eleftricians  apprehended,  that  the  fame  particles  of  the  eledlric 
fluid,  which  were  thrown  on  one  fide  of  the  charged  glafs,  ac- 
tually made  the  whole  circuit  of  the  intervening  conduiSlors, 
and  arrived  at  the  oppofite  fide  : whereas  Dr.  Franklin’s  the- 
ory only  requires,  that  the  redundancy  of  eleftric  matter  bn  the 
charged  furface  fliould  pafs  into  the  bodies  which  form  that 
part  of  the  circuit  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  driving  forward 
that  part  of  the  fluid  which  they  naturally  poflefs  ; and  that 
the  deficiency  of  the  exhauded  furface  fliould  be  fupplied  by  the 
neighbouring  coirduftors,  which  f®rm  the  lad  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit. On  this  fuppofition,  a vibrating  motion  is  fucceflively 
communicated  through  the  whole  length  of  the  circuit.  This 
circuit  is  always  formed  of  the  bed  conduftors,  let  the  length 
of  it  be  ever  fo  great.  Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in 
France  and  England,  at  an  early  period  in  the  hidor)'  of  elec- 
tricity, to  afeertain  the  didance  to  which  the  electric  fliock 
might  be  carried,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  The  French 
philofophers,  at  ditferent  times,  made  it  t©  pafs  through  a cir- 
cuit of  900  toifes,  and  of  2000  toifes,  or  about  two  Englifli 
miles  and  a halfj  and  they  difeharged  the  Leyden  phial 
through  a bafon  of  water,  the  furface  of  which  was  about  an 
acre.  And  M.  Mounier  found,  that,  in  palfing  through  an 
iron  wire  of  9 50  toifes  in  length,  it  did  not  fpend  a quarter  of 
a fecond ; and  that  its  motion  was  indantancoiis  through  a 
wire  of  1,319  feet.  In  1747,  Dr.  Watfon,  and  other  Englith 
philofojihers,  after  many  experiments  of  a fiinilar  kind,  con- 
veyed the  eleflric  matter  through  a circuit  of  four  miles  ; and 
they  concluded  from  this  and  another  trial,  that  its  velocity  is 
indantancoiis. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is  de- 
feribed,  or  moved  in  a round,  as  the  circuniterencc  of  a circle, 
or  furface  of  a globe. 

Circular  Numbers,  called  alfo  fplurical  ones,  according  to 
feme,  arc  fuch  whofe  powers  terminate  in  the  roots  themfelves. 
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Thus,  for  indance,  ^ and  6,  all  whofe  powers  do  end  In  ^ and 
6,  as  the  diuare  of  ,5  is  25  ; the  fquare  of  6 is  36,  &c. 

Circular  Sailing,  is  the  method. of  failing  by  the  arch  of 
a great  circle.  See  Navigation. 

CIRCULATION,  the  aft  of  moving  round,  or  in  a circle; 
thus,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  is  the  natural  motion 
whereby  that  fluid  is  alternately  carried  from  the  heart  into  all 
parts  of  an  animal  body,  by  the  arteries,  and  from  thence 
brought  back  to  the  heart  again  by  the  veins.  See  A'Na- 
TOMY,  p.  193. 

In  a fadus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  Is 
fomewhat  different  from  that  in  adults.  The  feptura,  which 
feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart,  is  pierced  through  with 
an  aporture,  called  the  foramen  ovale  ; and  the  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  a little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out 
a tube  into  the  defeending  aorta,  called  the  communicating  ca- 
nal. Ihe  foetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofes  by  de- 
grees, and  the  canal  of  communication  dries  up,  and  becomes 
a fimple  ligament. 

The  current  of  the.  blood  in  fmall  animals,  that  is,  its  pafling 
on  through  the  veflels,  cither  to  or  from  the  lieart,  is  very 
eafily  feen  by  the  help  of  a microlcope ; but  its  circulation, 
that  is,  its  running  to  the  extreme  parts,  and  then  returning, 
is  more  difficult ; becaufe  the  vell'els  where  this  Ihould  be  feen 
are  fo  extremely  minute,  as  not  eafily  to  come  under  obferva- 
tion.  The  larger  arteries  are  eafily  didinguidied  from  the  veins 
by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  them,  which  in  the  veins 
Is  always  fmooth  and  regular  3 but  in  the  arteries  by  feveral 
propullions  after  the  manner  of  pulfation.  But  this  difference 
is  not  to  lie  found  in  the  more  minute  veffels  3 in  all  which,  as 
well  arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  even  and  re- 
gular. 

The  tranfparent  membrane,  or  web  between  the  toes  of  a 
frog’s  hinder  foot,  is  a very  pn.jier  objedl  to  obferve  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in.  The  tails  or  fins  of  fiflies  are  alfo  very 
fuitable  ; for  when  the  fidi  is  very  fmall,  thefe  are  tranfparent, 
and  afford  a view  of  a great  number  of  veins  and  arte- 
ries, with  a very  quick  and  beautiful  fucceflion  of  blood 
through  them.  The  tail  of  a flounder  may  be  very  conveni- 
ently placed  before  the  double  microfeope  on  a plate  of  glafs  ; 
and  its  body  being  fupported  by  fomething  of  et^ual  height,  the 
fifh  will  lie  dill  and  the  circulation  may  be  feen  very  agreeably. 
In  the  minuted  veffels  thus  examined,  the  blood  always  appears 
pale  or  coluurlefs,  but  in  the  large  ones  it  is  manifeftly  red. 
'I'he  tail  of  a newt  or  water-lizard  affords  alfo  a very  entertain- 
ing profpeft  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  almod  num- 
berlels,  fmall  veffels  3 but  no  objedl  fliows  it  fo  agreeably  as 
one  of  thefe  animals  while  fo  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch 
long  5 for  then  the  whole  body  is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  feen  in  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
tail ; and,  in  thefe  objefts,  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
courfc  of  the  blood  into  the  toes,  and  back  again,  where  it  may 
be  traced  all  the  wav  with  great  eafe. 

Circulation  of  the  fap  of  Plants,  Sec  Botany,  Part  I, 
alfo  the  articles  Plant,  and  Sap. 

(riRCULATioN,  in  chemidry,  is  an  operation  whereby  the 
fame  vajiour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be  returned  and  dif- 
tilled  feveral  times. 

ChucuL.ATiON  of  Money,  See  Commkick,  and  Monrv. 

Subterranean  Circulation.  See  Springs. 

CIRCULUS,  in  chemidry,  an  iron  indrument  in  fonn  of 
a ring,  which  being  heated  red-hot,  and  applied  to  the  necks 
of  retorts  and  other  glafs  veflels  till  they  grow  hot,  a few  drops 
of  Cold  water  thrown  upon  them,  or  a cold  bkid,  will  make 
the  necks  fly  regularly  and  evenly  od.  Another  method  ot 
doing  this,  is,  to  tic  a thread,  fird  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
round  the  place  where  you  would  have  it  break.;  and  then  let- 
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i ting  fire  to  the  thread,  and  afterwards  fprlnkllng  the  place 

I with  cold  water,  the  glals  will  crack  exactly  where  the  thread 

I was  tied. 

I CIRCTJMCELLIONES.  See  CirconcrCliones. 

[ CIRCUMCISION,  the  aft  of  cutting  off  the  prepuce ; a 
ceremony  in  the  Jewifh  and  Mahometan  religions,  wherein 
they  cut  otf  the  forelkin  of  their  males,  who  are  to  profefs  the 
one  or  the  other  law.  Circumnjion  commenced  in  the  time  of 
Ahraham  ; and  was,  as  it  were,  the  feal  of  a covenant  ftipu- 
lated  between  God  and  him.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  world 
217S,  that  Abraham,  by  divine  appointment,  circumcit'ed 
himfelf,  and  all  the  males  of  his  family j from  which  time  it 
became  an  hereditary  praftice  among  his  defeendants.  The 
ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Jewsj  but  it  ob- 
tained'alfo  among  the  Egv'^ptians  and  Ethiopians.  'Ihe  prac- 
tice of  circunicition  among  the  Hebrew.s,  however,  differed 
very  confiderably  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the 
firft  it  was  a ceremony  of  religion,  and  was  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child  ; among  the  latter  a 
point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanlinefs  ; and,  as  fome  will  have 
it,  of  phyflcal  neceiiity  ; and  was  not  performed  until  the  13th 
year,  and  then  on  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  time  for  performing  this  rite  was  the 
eighth  day,  that  is,  fix  full  days  after  the  child  was  born. 
The  law  of  Moles  ordained  nothing  with  refpeft  to  the  perfon 
by  whom,  tht;  inllrument  with  which,  or  the  manner  how,  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  j the  inftrument  was  generally  a 
knife  of  Hone.  The  child  is  ufually  circumcifed  at  home, 
where  the  father,  or  god-father,  holds  him  in  his  arms,  while 
the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  cuts  it  off;  a third  perfon  holds  a porringer, 
•with  fand  in  it,  to  catch  the  bloixl;  then  the  operator  applies 
his  mouth  to  the  part,  and,  having  fucked  the  blood,  fpits  it 
into  a bowl  of  wine,  and  throws  a ftr-ptic  powder  upon  the 
wound.  This  ceremony  was  ufually  accompanied  with  great 
rejoicings  and  feafting;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  child  was 
named  in  prdence  of  the  comjiany.  The  Jews  invented  feveral 
fuperllitious  cuftoms  at  this  ceremony,  fuch  as  placing  three 
funds,  one  for  the  circumcifor,  the  fecond  for  the  perfon  who 
holds  the  child,  and  the  third  for  Elijah,  who,  they  fay,  alfifts 
invifihly  at  the  ceremony,  &:c. 

The  Jews  diftingnifh  their  profelytes  into  two  forts,  accord- 
ing as  they  became  circumcifed  or  not  ; thole  who  fubmitted 
to  this  rite  were  looked  ujron  as  children  of  7\braham,  and 
obliged  to  keep  the  laws  of  Mofes ; the  uncircumcifed  were 
only  bound  to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah-,  and  "V\'ere  called 
Noach'tdee.  The  Turks  never  eircumcife  till  the  feventh  or 
eighth  year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being  necelTary  to  fal- 
vation.  'ITie  Perfians  eircumcife  their  boys  at  i-j,  and  their 
girls  from  9 to  15.  Thofe  of  Madagafcar  cut  the  fieflr  at 
three  feveral  times  ; and  the  mo-ft  zealous  of  the  relations  pre- 
fent,  catches  hold  of  the  preputium  and  fwallows  it. 

Ciicumcifmn  is  praftil'td  on  women  by  cutting  off  the  fore- 
fkin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears  a near  refemblance  and  ana- 
logy to  the  preputium  of  the  male  penis.  We  are  told  that 
the  Eg}'ptian  captive-women  were  circumcifed ; and  allb  the 
fubjefts  of  Preftcr  John. 

Circumcision'  is  alfo  the  name  of  a feall,  celcfmited  on 
the  firft  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  circuincilion  of 
■our  Saviour. 

CniCUMI'TKENCE,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  line 
or  lines  bounding  a plane  fi[pire ; but  it  is  generally  ul'ed  in  a 
more  limited  lenle,  for  the  curve  line  which  bounds  a circle, 
and  otheru'lfe  called  a perif>bery  ; the  boundai-y  of  a right-lined 
figure  being  exprefied  by  the  term  pervneti’r. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  furveyuri 
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for  taking  angles.  See  Plate  69.  It  confifts  of  a hrafs  index 
and  circle,  all  of  a piece.  .The  index  is  commonly  about  14 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a half  broad ; the  diameter  of 
the  circle  is  about  feven  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a chart, 
whofe  meridian  line  anf'wers  to  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of 
the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees.  There  is  a hrafs 
ring  foldcred  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  on  which 
ferews  another  ring,  with  a flat  glafs  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  box  for  the  needle,  fufpended  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  There  are  alfo  two  fights  to  ferew  on,  and  Aide 
up  and  down  the  index  ; as  alfo  a fpangle  and  focket  ferewed  oh 
the  back  fide  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of  the  flatf  in. 

Let  it  be  required  by  means  of  this  inllniment,  to  find  /Zv 
quantity  of  the  angle  EKG  deferibed  in  the  plate.  Firft  place 
the  circumferentor  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  chart  towards 
you ; then  dire6l  your  fights  to  E,  and  obferve  what  degrees 
are  cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  may  be  296 ; 
then,  turning  the  inftrument  about,  direft  your  lights  to  G, 
noting  then  alfo  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the 
needle,  which  fuppofe  247.  This  done,  always  fubtraft  the 
lelfer  from  the  greater,  as  in  this  example,  247  from  296,  the 
remainder  is  49  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of  the  an- 
gle EKG. 

In  the  plate  we  have  given  a reprefentation  of  a circumfe- 
rentor made  by  Jones  of  Holborn  on  an  improved  conftruftion. 
From  a veiy'  fimple  contrivance,  it  is  rendered  I'utHcient  to  talcc 
angles  with  the  accuracy  of  a common  theodolite  ; and  by  it 
angles  of  altitude  and  clepreflion  may  be  obferved  as  readily  as 
horizontal  ones.  The  improvement  chiefly  confifts  in  an  arm 
or  index  G,  fo  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  compafs  box,  and 
within  it,  that,  ,.at  the  time  of  obferving,  by  only  flipping  out 
a pin  p,  the  circle  of  degrees  alone  may  move  round,  and 
leave  the  index  G fixed.  This  index  will  remain  ftationarv, 
from  its  being  attached  to  the  focket  that  ferews  on  the  head  of 
the  ftalfs.  On  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  degrees  in  the 
box,  there  is  graduated  a nonius  fcale,  by  which  the  circle. of 
360  degrees  is  fubdivided  into  5 minutes  or  lefs  if  defired.  To 
take  angles  of  altitude  or  depreffions,  the  inftrument  is  turned 
down  on  its  ball  and  focket  into  a perjDendicular  pofition,  and 
adjufted  to  its  level  by  a plumb-line  /,  that  is  hung  on  a pin  at 
the  back  of  the  box,  and  made  to  coincide  with  a mark  made 
thereon.  Then  by  looking  through  the  fmall  fight  holes  s,  s,  .1, 
purpofely  made,  the  angles  are  fhown  on  the  circle  of  degrees 
fw  the  nonius,  as  before.  The  arms  AA  of  the  inftruments 
flip  otf  at  RB,  and  the  whole  packs  into  a cafe  but  inches 
fquare  and  3 deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  In  grammar,  an  accent,  ferving  to 
note,  or  dillinguifh,  a lyllablc  of  an  intermediate  found 
between  acute  and  grave ; and  generally  fom,ewhat  long — 
The  Greeks  had  three  accent.®,  the  acute,  the  grave,  and  the 
circumflex;  formed  thus,  In  Latin,  Finglifli,  French, 

&TC.  the  circumflex  is  made  thus  '. — The  acute  raifes  the 
voice,  and  the  grave  falls  or  lowers  it : the  circumflex  is  a 
kind  of  undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between  the 
two.  It  is  feldoin  ufed  among  the  moderns,  unlcfs  to  fliow  the 
omiflion  of  a letter  which  made  the  ft-Ilable  long  and  open  ; a 
thing  much  more  frequent  with  the  French  than  among  us : thus 
they  \wv\Xc  p/Uf  for  pajie  ; t'tr-  for  tejh' ; fumes  iorfufmes,  iScc. 
They  all'o  ul'e  the  circumflex  in  the  participles;  feme  of  their 
authors  writing  connnt,  pat,  others  aninu,  pu,  &c.  Father 
Buflicr  is  at  a lof's  for  the  reafon  of  the  circumflex  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  "^I'he  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the 
fame  as  our.s,  viz.  ' ; being  a compofition  of  the  other  two  ac- 
cents In  one.  But  the  copyifls,  changing  the  form  of  the  cha- 
rafters,  ami  inlroiliicing  the  running-hand,  changed  alfo  the 
form  of  the  circumflex  ai-cunt;  and  inftcad  of  making  the  iufl 
7 1^. 
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angle,  rounded  It  off,  adding  a dafh,  through  too  much  hafte  ; 
and  thus  formed  an  5,  laid  horizontally,  which  produced  this 
figure  inftead  of  this  a. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  motion  of 
any  body  round  a centre  5 fuch  is  that  of  the  planets  round  the 
fun. 

CIRCUMI.OCUTION,  an  ambages,  or  tour  of  words, 
u(cd  either  when. a proper  term  is  not  at  hand,  to  exprefs  a 
thing  naturally  and  immediately  by  j or  when  one  choofes  not 
to  do  it,  out  of  refpedt,  or  for  fome  other  reafon.  The  word 
comes  from  c'trcumloquor,  “ I fpeak  about.” 

Circumlocution,  in  orator)',  is  the  avoiding  of  fome- 
thing  difagreeable  or  inconvenient  to  be  exprefl'ed  in  diredl 
terms ; by  intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in  a kind  of  paraphrafe, 
fo  conceived  as  to  foften  or  break  the  force  of  it.  Thus 
Cicero,  unable]  to  deny  that  Clodius  was  {lain  by  Milo,  owns 
it,  with  this  circumlocution,  “ Milo’s  fervants  being  prevented 
“ from  affifting  their  mafter,  who  was  reported  to  be  killed  by 
“ Clodius ; they,  in  his  ablence,  and  without  his  privity,  or 
“ confent,  did  what  ever)'  body  would  expeft  from  their  own 
*•  fervants  on  fuch  an  occafion.” 

CIRCUiSIPOLAR  STARS,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe 
ftars,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  vicinity  to  the  pole,  move  round 
it  without  fetting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a funeral  feaft  provided 
in  honour  of  the  dead.  This  wasveiy'  frequent  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  well  as  among  the  Athenians,  Solon  at 
Athens,  and  the  decemviri  at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform 
this  cufiom,  thinking  it  abfurd  that  mirth  and  drunkennefs 
fliould  mingle  with  forrow  and  grief, 

CIRCUAISCRIBED,  in  geometry,  isfaidof  a figure  which 
is  drawn  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all  its  fides  or  planes 
touch  the  inferibed  figure, 

CIRCUMSCRIFPION,  In  natural  philofophy,  the  termi- 
nation, bounds,  or  limits,  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  in  law,  or  the  doftrlne 
of  prefumption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive  proof.  Circum- 
ftanccs  which  either  necelfarily  or  ufually  attend  fafts  of  a par- 
ticular nature,  that  cannot  be  demonftratively  evinced,  are 
called  prefumptions,  and  are  only  to  be  relied  on  till  the  contrary 
be  aftually  proved. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  law,  a terra  ufed  for  fupplying 
and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors  (in  cafe  any  impanelled 
appear  not,  or  appearing  are  challenged  by  any  party),  by  add- 
ing to  them  fo  many  of  the  perfons  prefent  as  will  make  up 
the  number,  in  cafe  they  are  properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Lme  of  Circumvallation, 
in  the  art  of  war,  is  a trench  bordered  with  a parapet,  thrown 
ti])  quite  round  the  befieger’s  camp,  by  way  of  fecurity  againft 
any  army  that  may  attempt  to  relieve  the  jjlace,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  defertion. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  architedlure,  denotes  the  torus 
cf  the  fpiral  line  of  the  Ionic  order. 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a large  building,  either  round  or 
oval,  ufed  for  the  exhibiting  of  ihows  to  the  people.  The  Roman 
circus  was  a large  oblong  edifice,  arched  at  one  end  5 encom- 
palled  with  porticos,  and  furniihed  ytith  rows  of  feats,  placed 
alcending  over  each  other.  In  the  middle  was  a kind  of  foot- 
bank,  or  eminence,  with  obelilks,  llatues,  and  pofls  at  each 
end.  This  ferved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their  higj;  and  qua- 
driga. I’here  were  no  lefs  than  ten  circufes  at  Rome : the 
largeft  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called  Circus  Maximus, 
between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  mounts.  It  was  fo  called, 
cither  bccaule  of  its  vaft  circumference,  or  becaufe  the  great 
games  were  celebrated  in  it  j or  again,  bccaufe  it  was  confe- 
crated  to  the  great  gods,  viz.  to  Verlumnus,  Neptune,  Jupi- 


ter, Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  Dii  Penates  of  Rome.  Diony- 
fms  HalicamRllenfis  fays  that  it  was  three  ftadia  and  a half  in 
length,  and  four  jugera  broad ; and  thefe  meafures,  according 
to  Pliny,  allowing  to  the  Roman  Itadia  625  Roman  feet,  each 
of  which  is  twelve  inches,  will  give  for  the  length  2187  Ro- 
man feet,  or  fomewhat  more  than  three  Englilh  furlongs  ; and 
as  to  the  breadth,  allowing  for  each  of  the  jugera  240  Roman 
feet,  it  will  be  960  Roman  feet.  It  was  beautified  and  en- 
larged by  the  Roman  emperors,  fo  as  to  feat  250,000  fpefta- 
tors.  The  mod  magnificent  circufes  were  thofe  of  Auguftus 
and  Nero.  There  are  Itill  fome  remains  of  the  circules  at 
Rome,  at  Nlfmes,  and  other  places. 

The  Games  of  the  Circus,  which  fome  call  Circeiftan  Games^ 
were  combats  celebrated  in  the  circus,  in  honour  of  Confus  the 
god  of  councils  ; and  thence  alfo  called  Confuulia,  They  were 
alfo  called  Roman  Games,  Ludi  Romani,  either  on  account  of 
their  antiquity,  as  being  coeval  with  the  Roman  people,  or  be- 
caufe eftablilhed  by  the  Romans  : and  the  games  held  there,  th<t 
great  games,  ludi  magni,  becaufe  celebrated  with  more  expcnce 
and  magnificence  than  others  and  becaufe  held  in  honour  of 
the  great  god  Neptune,  who  was  their  Confus. — Thofe  who 
fay  they  were  inliituted  in  honour  of  the  fun,  confound  the 
pompa  circenfis,  or  proceffion  of  the  circus,  with  the  games. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  inftituted  by  Evander,  and  re- 
eftabliflied  by  Romulus  ; the  pomp,  or  proceffion,  was  only  a 
part  of  the  games,  making  the  prelude  thereof, ^aml  confiding 
of  a fimple  cavalcade  of  chariots.  Till  the  time  of  the  elder 
Tarquin,  they  were  held  in  an  iiland  of  the  Tiber  j and  were 
called  Roman  Games : after  that  prince  had  built  the  circus, 
they  took  their  name  therefrom ; as  being  conftantly  held  there. 
There  were  fix  kinds  of  exercifes  in  the  circus : the  firft  was 
wreftling,  and  fighting  with  fwords,  with  ftaves,  and  with'" 
pikes  ; the  fecond  was  racing ; the  third,  faltatio,  dancing  ; the 
fourth,  difei,  quoits,  arrows,  and  ceftus : all  which  were  on 
foot : the  fifth  was  horfe-courfing ; the  fixth,  courfes  of  cha- 
riots, whether  with  two  horfes  or  with  four.  In  this  laid  excr- 
cile,  the  combatants  were  at  firft  divided  into  two  fquadrons  or 
quadrils  j then  Into  four  j each  bearing  the  names  of  the  co- 
lours they  wore ; fadiio  alba,  ruffea,  &c.  At  firft  there  was 
only  white  and  red } then  green  was  added,  and  blue.  Domi- 
tlan  added  two  more  colours,  but  they  did  not  continue.  It 
was  Oenomaus  who  firft  invented  this  method  of  diftinguiffilng 
the  quadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was  for  thofe  who  repre- 
fented  the  earth  ; the  blue  for  the  fea,  &c. 

CIRENCESTER,  an  ancient  town  of  Gloucefterffiire  in 
England.  It  was  ftrongly  fortified  with  walls  and  a caftle  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins  of  the  walls  and  ftreet 
are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  feen  in  the  adjacent  meadows,  where 
many  Roman  coins,  chequered  pavements,  and  inlcriptions  oii 
marble,  have  been  found.  Two  of  the  Roman  confular  ways 
crofs  each  other  at  this  town.  The  foile-way,  which  comes 
from  Scotland,  paftes  through  this  count)'  and  town  to  Totnefs 
In  Devoiilhire.  The  other,  called  Irmin-freet,  comes  from 
Gloucefter,  and  runs  along  to  Southampton.  Not  many  years 
ago  they  difeovered,  by  digging  in  a meadow  near  the  town,  an 
ancient  building  under  ground,  50  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  4 
high,  and  fupported  by  100  brick  pillars,  curioufly  inlaid  with 
ftones  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a Roman  bath. 
Cirencefter  has  now  but  one  church,  in  the  windows  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  very  valuable  painted  glafs.  The  town  is 
governed  by  2 high  conftables,  and  14  wardfmen,  who  govern 
7 diftin£l  wards ; and  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  a free  fchool,  a charity  fchool,  with  feveral  alms-houfesj 
and  is  feated  on  the  river  Churn,  36  miles  north-call  ot  Brillol, 
and  88  weft  by  north  of  Loudon.  W.  long.  30.  i.  N.  lat. 
51.  42. 
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CIREMZA,  a citj  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Bafilloate,  with 
an  archbifliop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  a confiderable  place,  but 
is  now  of  fmall  confequence.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bran- 
dano,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  E.  long.  16. 
44.  N.  lat.  40,  48. 

CIRO-ferri,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  architeft, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1614,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Peter  de 
Cortona,  whofe  defigns  he  imitated  with  (uch  exa6tnefs,  that  it 
is  ditficult  to  diftinguifh  them.  He  was  efteemed  by  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  and  his  three  fucceffors,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
1689. 

CIRRI,  in  Ichthyology,  certain  oblong  and  foft  appendages, 
not  unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from  the  under  jaws  or 
mouths  of  fome  filhes  ; thefe  cirri,  commonly  tranllated  beards, 
afford  marks  to  dillingpiilh  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fithes  on 
which  they  are  found. 

CIRRUS,  or  CiRRHUS,  in  botany,  a clafper  or  tendril : that 
fine  Ipiral  ftring  or  fibre  put  out  from  the  foot-ftalks,  by  which 
feme  plants,  as  the  ivy  and  vine,  fallen  themfelves  to  walls, 
pales,  or  trees,  for  fupport.  The  term  is  fynonymous  to  the 
capreolus,  clavicula,  and  viticulus  of  other  botanifts;  and  is 
ranked  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts  of  plants  that 
ferve  for  protection,  fupport,  and  defence.  Tendrils  are  fome- 
times  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  as  in  the  vine  ; fometimes 
at  the  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaf,  as  in  pallion  flower ; 
and  fometimes,  as  in  winged  pea,  f 'ljum  oebrus,  they  are  emit- 
ted from  the  leaves  themfelves.  With  refpeft  to  compofition, 
they  are  either  Ample,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  fibre  or  chord, 
as  in  the  vetch ; or  compound,  that  is,  confift  of  two,  three, 
or  more,  as  in  the  everlafting  pea.  Bitter-fweet,  folanum, 
dulcamara,  bignonia,  and  ivy,  fend  forth  tendrils  which  plant 
themfelves  like  roots  in  the  adjacent  walls,  or  the  bark  of  the 
neighbouring  trees.  Clafpers,  fays  the  ingenious  Dr.  Grew, 
are  like  trunk-roots,  a mean  betwixt  a root  and  a trunk,  but  a 
compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  circumvolu- 
tions, in  which  they  mutually  afeend  and  defeend.  In  the 
mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the  fame  author,  clafpers 
ferve  for  fupport.  Thus,  in  vines,  the  branches  being  very 
long,  fragile,  and  flender,  would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking, 
rmlefs,  by  means  of  their  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
together ; fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt  the  gardener 
and  nature  : the  former,  with  his  ligaments  of  leather,  fecures 
the  main  branches ; and  nature,  with  thofe  of  her  own  provid- 
ing, fecures  the  lefs. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps.  The  Ro- 
mans divided  Gaul  and  the  country  now  called  Lovibardy,  into 
Clfalpine  and  Tranfalpine.  That  which  was  Cifalpine  with  re- 
gard to  the  Romans,  is  Tranfalpine  with  regard  tons. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month  of  their 
ecclefiallical,  and  third  of  their  civil  year,  anfwering  nearly 
to  our  November. 

CISSAMPELOS,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monadelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  tinder  the  iith  order,  Sarvientaceee . The 
male  calyx  is  tetraphyllous ; no  corolla;  the  nedtarium  wheel- 
ftiaped;  four  (lamina  with  their  filaments  grown  together.  The 
female  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  ligulated  roundifli,  or  like  a 
piece  of  garter  a little  roundifli.  There  is  no  corolla;  three 
ftyles,  and  a monofpermous  berij.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the 
pareira  and  caapeba,  both  natives  of  the  warmelt  parts  of 
America.  The  root  of  the  fecond,  applied  externally,  is  faid 
to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  bite  of  venomous  ferpents.  The 
plant  being  infufed  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  liquor  with  a 
mucilaginous  fubftanoe,  which  is  as  thick  as  jelly;  whence 
the  name  of  free%ing-iuytb,  by  which  this  genus  of  plants- 
has  been  diftinguiflied  by  the  Brazilians. 

CIS801D,  in  geometry,  a curve  of  the  fecond  order,  firft  In- 
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vented  by  Diodes,  whence  it  is  called  the  ctjfoid  of  Dioeles.  See 
Fluxions. 

CISSUS,  the  wiLD-ORAPE>  ageniisof  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  46th  order,  Hederaceet:.  The  berry  is 
monofpermous,  furrounded  by  the  calyx,  and  a quadripartite 
corolla.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  They  fend  out  (lender  branches,  having  tendrils  at 
their  joints,  by  which  they  fallen  to  the  neighbouring  trees,^ 
buflies,  and  any  other  fujiport,  mounting  to  a confiderable  height. 
The  fruit  of  fome  of?  the  fpecies  is  eatea  by  the  negroes. 

CISTERCIANSy  in  church-hiftory,  a religious  order  founded 
in  the  iith  century  by  St.  Robert,  a Benediifline.  They  be- 
came fo  powerful^  that  they  governed  almoft  all  Europe,  both 
in  fpirituals  and  temporals.  Cardinal  dc  Vitri,.  deferibing  their 
obl’ervances,  fays,  they  neither  wore  (kins  norflurts;  nor  ever 
ate  flefh,  except  in  ficknefs;  and  abltained  from  fi(h,  eggs, 
milk,  and  chcele : they  lay  upon  (Iraw-beds,  in  tunics  and  cowls ; 
they  role  at  midnight  to  prayers:  they  fpent  the  day  in  labour,, 
reading,  and  prayer;  and  in  all  their  exercifes- obferved  a con- 
tinual filence.  The  habit  of  the  Ciftercian  monks  is  a white 
robe,  in  the  nature  of  a caflock,  with  a black  fcapulaiy  and 
hood,  and  Is  girt  with  a woollen  girdle.  The  nuns  wear  a 
white  tunic,  and  a black  fcapulary  and  girdle. 

CISTERN,  denotes  a refervoir,  or  velTel  ferving  as  a recep- 
tacle for  rain  or  other  water,  for  the  necelfary  ufes  of  a family. 
Thus,  there  are  lead-cillerns,  jar-cifterns,  &c.  Authors  men- 
tion a ciftern  at  Conftantinople,  the  vaults  of  which  are  fup- 
ported  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  212  in  each  row,  each  pillar  be- 
ing two  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in 
radii  tending  to  that  of  the  centre.  Anciently  there  were 
cifterns  all  over  the  country  in  Palelllne.  There  were  fome 
likewife  in  cities  and  private  houfes.  As- the  cities  for  the  molt 
part  were  built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  felbregularly  in- 
Judea  at  two  feafons  of  the  year  only,  in  fpring  and  autumn,, 
people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  cifterns  In  the  country'  for  • 
the  ufe  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  Hill  cifterns  of  very  large  dimenfions  tej 
be  feen  in  Paleftine,  fome  whereof  are  i jo  paces  long,  and  54 
wide.  There  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Samah  of  32  paces  in  length* 
and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and- cifterns,  fprings  and  fountains, 
are  generally  confounded  in  fcripture-language. 

CISTUS,  the  ROCK-ROSE a genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  20th  order,  Rotacees,  The  corolla 
is  pentapetalous ; the  calyx  pentaphyllous,  with  two  of  its  leaves 
fmaller  than  the  reft.  The  feeds  are  Contained  in  a capfule. 
There  arc  37  fpecies,  moll  of  them  natives  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air  in  this 
country.  They  are  beautiful  evergreen  flirubs,.  generally  very 
branchy  quite  from  the  bottom,  and  forming  diflufed  heads. 
They  are  very  ornamental  in  gardens,  not  only  as  evergreens, 
making  a fine  variety  at  all  feafons  with,  their  leaves  of  dift'e- 
rent  figures,  fizes,  and  fhades  of  green,  and  white,  but  alfo  as 
firft-rate  flowering  Ihrubs,  being  very  profufe  in  mod  elegant 
flowers  of  white,  purple,  and  yellow  colours.  Thefe  flowers 
only  lad  for  one  day ; but  there  is  a contimral  fuccellion  of  new 
ones  for  a month  or  fix  weeks  on*  the  fame  plant;  and  when* 
there  are  difl'erent  fpecies,  they  will  exhibit  a conllant  bloom 
for  near  three  months.  They  are  prc^iagated  either  by  feeds  or 
cuttings,  and  thrive  bed  in  a dry  foil.  Gum  labdanum  is 
found  upon-  a fpecies  of  cillus  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
l evant,  and  is  therefore  called See  Labdanum. 

CITADEL,  a place  fortified  with  five  or  fix  baftions,  built 
on  a convenient  ground  near  a city,  that  it  may  command  it  in* 
cafe  of  a rebellion  or  tumult. 
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CITADEIXA,  the  capital  town  in  the  iilancl  of  Minorca, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a new  harbour.  This,  with  the 
whole  illand,.  were  taken  by  General  Stanhope  and  the  conl'e- 
dcrale  ileet  in  1708,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1715  : but  it  was  taken  by  the  I'Vcnch,  after  a 
brave  defence,  in  17565  and  reilored  the  peace.  In  1782, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confirmed  to  them  at  the 
liiblequent  })eace.  It  is  27  miles  well  of  Port-Muhon.  E.  long. 
j.  50.  N.  hit.  59.  58. 

CnbVDINESCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given  by  fome 
\vriters  to  the  Plorentine  marble,  which  is  fuppofed  to  reprelent 
towns,  jialaces,  ruins,  rivers,  See.  Thefc  delineations  are  merely 
accidental,  and  are  commonly  much  alfifled  by  the  imagination,' 
though  the  natural  lines  of  a Hone  may  I’omctimes  luckily 
■ enough  reprelent  the  ruins  of  feme  ancient  building,  or  the  courle 
of  a river.  In  England  there  is  a kind  of  feptaria,  or  ludus  Hel- 
montii,  which  has  fometimes  pretty  beautiful,  though  very 
irregular,  delineations  of  this  kind.  The  Florentine  isarble,  as 
we  fee  it  wrought  up  in  the  ornaments  of  cabinets.  See.  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  fkill  of  the  workmen,  who  always  pick  out  the 
proper  pieces  tiom  the  mafs,  and  difjiofe  them  in  the  work  fo  as 
to  reprelent  what  they  pleale. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the  fame  with  fum- 
mons  in  civil  couits.  See  Summons. 

Citation,  is  alfo  a quotation  of  fome  law,  authority,  or 
pallage  of  a book, 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a mufical  inftmment,  the  precife 
flrutlure  of  which  is  not  known  5 fome  think  it  refembled  the 
Greek  delta  A;  and  others  the  lhape  of  a half  moon.  At  firll 
it  had  only  3 Itrings,  but  the  number  was  at  different  times  in- 
creafed  to  8,  to  9,  and  laftly  to  24.  It  was  ufed  in  entertain- 
ments and  jirivate  houfes,  and  played  upon  with  a plectrum  or 
- quill,  like  the  lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,  fiddlf.-wood  5 a genus  of  the  an- 
giofpennia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Per- 
fonatiS.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentated,  campauulated,  wheel- 
Oiaped,  and  inclining  to  be  funnel-lhaped,  with  its  fegmeiits 
viilous  on  the  upper  fide,  equal.  The  fruit  a difpermous  berry; 
the  feeds  bilocular.'  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  where  they  grow  to  be  large  trees,  and 
are  adorned  with  white  flowers  growing  in  i'pikes.  In  Britain 
they  appear  only  as  fhrubs,  and  mufl:  be  conftantly  retained  in 
the  ftove,  where  they  make  a fine  appearance,  being  beautiful 
evergreens.  They  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cut- 
tings. 

CITIZEN,  a native  or  inhabitant  of  a city,  vefted  with  the 
freedom  and  liberties  oFit.  The  term  citizen  has  become  gene- 
ral among  the  French  people  fince  the  eftabWhment  of  the  re- 
public, A citizen  of  Home  was  diftinguifhed  from  a llranger, 
becaufe  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth  fubjefl  to  the 
Homans.  A citizen  is  either  by  birth  or  eleftion;  and  fons  may 
derive  the  right  from  their  fathers.  To  make  a good  Roman 
citizen,  it  was  necelfary  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Home,  to  be  in- 
rollal  in  one  of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities, 
'I'hofc  to  whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  [irivileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was  not  lawful  to 
Icimrge  a citizen  of  Rome. 

CITUINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a peculiar 
fpecies  of  fprig  cryftal,  which  is  of  a beautiful  yellow.  Many 
pf  the  common  cry  Hals,  when  in  the  neighbiimrhood  of  lead- 
mines,  are  liable  to  be  accidentally  tinged  yellow,  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  particles  of  that  metal ; and  all  thefe,  whether 
finer  or  coarler,  have  been  too  frequently  confounded  together 
under  the  name  citr'uu:  but  J)r.  Hill  has  alicrtained  this  to  be 
a peculiar  Ipccie.s  of  cryftal  diflerent  from  all  the  others  in  form 
as  well  as  in  colour;  and  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of  t‘ll'tpoma- 


cryftalvm  luculum  fiavejeem,  pyr amide  Irevt.  It  Is  never  found  , 
colourlefs  like  the  other  cryftals,  but  has  great  variety  of  tinges, 
from  that  of  the  deeper  ochres  to  a pale  lemon-colour.  It  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is  fometimes  found  in 
Bohemia.  Our  jewellers  have  learned  from  the  French  and- 
Italians,  who  are  very  fond  of  it,  to  call  it  citrine-,  and  often 
cut  ftoncs  for  rings  out  of  it,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid, 
which  is  always  finer  than  the  column ; and  thefe,  after  they  have 
palled  through  two  or  three  hands,  arc  generally  miftaken  for 
topazes. 

CITRON-trek,  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 

CiTHON-ff'iihr,  a fort  of  ftrong  water  or  cordial,  which 
may  be  thus  made:  Take  of  fine  thin  lemon-peel,  18  ounces; 
of  orange-peel,  9 ounces;  nutmegs,  4 ounces;  re6lified  fpirit 
of  wine,  2 gallons  and  a half,  l^igeft  thefe  in  balneo-mariae 
for  one  night : then  draw  olF  with  a flow  fire,  and  add  as  much 
water  as  will  juft  make  the  matter  milky  (which  will  be  about 
7 quarts) ; and  laftly,  add  two  pounds  of  loaf  fugar.  Some  add 
frefti  elder  flowers,  or  ambergris,  by  way  of  heightening  the 
flavour. 

Citron- iriw/,  the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  called  by  the 
natives  candle-wood ; becaufe,  being  cut  into  fplinlers,  it  burns 
like  a candle.  The  tree  is  fre<pient  in  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
and  grows  to  a cnnliderable  frze ; the  leaves  are  like  thole  of 
the  bay-tree,  but  of  a finer  green  ; the  flower  is  fweet,  and 
much  like  thole  of  the  orange  ; the  fruit  fucceeding  thefe  is 
black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a pepper-corn.  The  trunk  is  fo  like 
the  yellow  faunders  in  colour,  that  there  was  once  an  opinion 
that  it  was  the  fame  tree,  and  much  of  it  was  imported  into 
Europe,  and  lold  as  fuch : but  they  were  foon  found  to  be  dif- 
ferent ; the  launders  being  of  a fweet  feent,  and  but  moderately 
heavy  and  reft  no  us ; but  the  citron-wood  confiderably  heavj-, 
very  oily,  and  of  a ftrong  fmell.  It  is  of  no  known  ufe  in 
medicine ; but  is  ufed  in  France  and  Germany  by  the  turners, 
being  a fine  firm-grained  wood,  and  taking  a fine  polifli,  and 
with  age  becoming  a very  beautiful  brown. 

CITRUS,  the  Citron-tkee;  a genus  of  the  polyadelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx 
is  quinquefld;  the  petals  oblong,  and  five  in  number;  the  an- 
therae  26,  with  their  filaments  grown  together  fo  as  to  form 
various  pencils'.  The  fruit  is  an  unilocular  berr}\  The  fpecies 
are : ' 

1.  The  Mcdica,  or  Citron-tree,  which  hath  an  upright 
fmooth  trunk,  divided  at  top  into  a branchy  ftrong-Ihooting- 
full  head,  from  about  5 to  15  feet  high,  adorned  with  large 
oval,  fpear-fhaped,  thick  leaves,  having  linear  foot-ftalks,  and 
numerous  flowers  from  the  ftdes  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by 
very  large  oblong  oval,  pointed,  rough-rinded  fruit.  The 
varieties  are  citron-tree  with  four  fruit;  with  fweet  fruit;  with 
long  fruit ; with  warted  fniit;  with  recurved  fruit;  and  with 
blotched  leaves. 

2.  The  Lima,  or  Lemon-tree,  hath  an  upright  fmooth 
trunk,  divided  upward  into  a branchy  regidar  head;  from  12 
to  15  feet  high;  large,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  flightly 
fawed  leaves,  on  linear  footllalks:  and  many  flowers  from  the 
ftdes  of  the  branches  fucceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  jironiinent  at 
the  top.  The  varieties  are,  the  lemon-tree  with  four  fruit ; 
with  fweetifli  fnnt;  with  very  large  fniit,  cdiWeCi  Imperial  Lanon-, 
with  fpear-fhaped  fruit;  with  furrowed  fruit;  with  cluftcred 
fniit;  with  childing  fruit;  with  whit ifti  fruit;  with  tricolour 
ftriped  fruit;  with  ftlvcr  ftriped  leaves;  and  with  double 
flowers. 

3.  The  AHTantium,  or  Orange  tree,  hath  an  upright 
tnink  dividing  ujiward  into  a branchy,  regular  head,  from  5 
to  10  or  12  feet  high;  oval,  fpear-ihajied,  entire  leaves,  having 
winged  foot-ftalks  and  numerous  white  flowers  at  the  ftdes  of 
the  branches,  fucceeded  by  globular  fniit  comprelled  at  both 
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ends.  The  moft  noted  varieties  are,  i.  The  Seville  orange. 
This  Is  a very  handlbme  tree,  and  the  hardieft  of  any ; as  in 
this  countr}’  it  Ihoots  freely,  prodnccs  large  and  beautiful  leaves, 
Howers  ftronger,  &c.  The  fruit  is  large,  rough-rinded,  and 
four,  of  excellent  quality  for  oeconomical  ufes.  3.  The  China 
orange.  This  tree  has  moderately  fixed  leaves,  and  a fmooth, 
thin- rinded,  fweet  fruit,  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties  in 
warm  countries,  where  they  grow  in  the  open  ground.  3.  The 
great  Shaddock  orange,  or  pumpleraoes,  grows  larger  and 
ftronger  than  the  foregoing,  with  large,  thick,  and  fomewhat 
ferrated  leaves,  asd  very  large  fruit,  having  a reddifh  pulp. 
.It  derives  the  name  of  Shaddock  from  one  of  that  name  that 
tirfl  brought  it  from  the  Eatl  Indies.  4.  The  Forbidden-fruit 
tree  (See  plate  78.)  In  trunk,  leaves,  and  ilowers,  very  much 
refembles  the  common  orange  tree;  but  the  fruit,  when  ripe, 
is  larger  and  longer  than  the  biggetl  orange.  It  has  fomewhat 
the  tafte  of  a lhaddock ; but  far  exceeds  that,  as  well  as  the 
belt  orange,  in  its  delicious  tafte  and  flavour.'  3-  The  Homed 
.orange  is  a tree  of  moderate  fixe,  producing  fmit  which  divides, 
and  the  rind  runs  out  into  divifions  like  horns.  6,  The  Her- 
maphrodite orange  is  a common  fixed  tree,  producing  fruit 
Ihaped  partly jike  an  orange  and  partly  like  a citron.  7.  The 
Dwarf  orange  tree,  or  nutmeg  orange,  has  a long  ftem  and 
fmall  buftiy  head,  growing  two  or  three  feet  high;  fmall  oval 
leaves  in  clufters;  and  numerous  flowers  in  clufters,  covering 
the  branches,  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  fruit.  Thefe  are  the 
moft  remarkable  varieties  of  the  three  foregoing  fpecies  of 
citrus : but  befides  thefe  there  are  a great  many  others ; and 
indeed,  in  thofe  countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  the 
varieties  may  be  multiplied  without  end,  like  thofe  of  our  ap- 
ples and  pears.  The  flowers  of  all  the  fpecies  and  varieties  are 
formed  each  of  five  fpreading  petals,  ajipearing  here  principally 
in  May  and  June;  and  the  fruit  continue  fetting  In  June  and 
July,  and  ripen  the  year  following. 

4.  The  Tnfoliata,  or  Japanefe  citron,  is  a thorny  fhmb, 
growing  naturally  in  Japan,  where  It  is  likewife  known  by  the 
names  of  Gees,  and  Karatals  banna.  The  trunk,  we  are  told 
by  Kaempfer,  acquires  by  age  and  culture  the  thicknefs  of  a 
tree.  The  branches  and  fhoots  are  unequal ; in  fome  parts 
comprefled,  in  others  fwelling,  efpecially  about  the  fpines. 
Thefe  proceed  fingly  from  the  Item  and  branches ; are  ftraight, 
run  out  from  a broad  bale  into  a very  ftiarp  point;  and  are 
protruded  from  the  wmod,  wnth  the  common  bark  of  which  they 
are  likewife  invefted.  The  wood  is  loofe  and  foft;  the  bark  of 
a fhining  green,  moift,  and  eafily  parting  from  the  wood.  The 
leaves  arc  lew  in  number,  fawed  on  the  edges,  veined,  placed 
without  order,  but  generally  growing  under  the  fpines.  They 
grow  by  threes,  like  thofe  of  trefoil,  upon  the  extremity  of  a 
.common  f lotftalk  which  is  furniflied  on  each  fide  with  a mem- 
branaceous fringe  or  margin,  fomewhat  refembling  the  pedicles 
of  the  orange.  The  upper  I'urface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a bright 
lucid  green,  the  lower  dark  and  herbaceous.  The  flowers, 
which  xclemble  thole  of  the  medlar,  proceed  fingly  from  the 
arm-pits  of  the  leaves;  are  white,  poflellcd  of  no  great  degree 
of  fragrance,  and  conlill  of  five  petals.  I’he  fruit  is  equally 
beautiful  with  a middle-fixed  orange  ; their  internal  ftrutlure 
is  alfo  pretty  much  the  fame;  only  the  pulp  is  glutinous,  of  an 
unplealant  I'mell,  and  a harfli  dilagreeable  tafte.  1 he  feeds 
have  the  lame  tafte  with  the  pulp,  and  are  lhaped  exactly  like 
thofe  of  the  orange. 

The  three  firft  fpecies  merit  particular  attention  with  regard 
to  their  culture.  They  are  elegant  evergreens,  riling  in  this 
country  from  about  5 to  10  feet  in  height;  forming  full 
and  handldme  heads,  ( lofely  garnilhed  with  beautiful  large 
leaves  all  the  year  round,  and  putting  forth  a profufion  of 
fweet  flowers  in  fpring  and  early  in  fummer;  which  even  in 
this  climate  are  often  fucceeded  by  abundance  of  fruit  thatfomc- 
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times  arrive  at  tolerable  perfection.  Thotigh  all  the  varieties 
were  originally  obtained  by  feed,  yet  the  only  certain 'method 
of  continuing  the  approved  varieties  Is  by  budding  or  inarching 
them  on  ftocks  railed  from  feed  to  a proper  fixe.  As  the  young 
trees,  however,  arc  brought  in  plenty  from  abroad,  this  method 
is  feldom  pradtifed  in  this  country. 

The  operation  for  budding  is  performed  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  and  is  done  In  the  common  way;  only  the  buds  muft  be 
taken  from  trees  of  a good  kind  that  bear  well.  As  foon  as  the 
operation  is  finilhed,  the  pots  with  their  jflants  muft  be  placed 
in  the  green-houfe,  or  in  a glal's  cafe;  or,  where,  there  is  the 
convenience  trf  a fpare  bark-pit,  where  the  heat  of  the  bark  is 
almoft  exhaufted,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  therein  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  either  cafe,  however,  the  air  muft  be  admitted 
freely  bj"  opening  the  front  glaft'es;  allowing  alfo  a flight  fhadc 
of  mats  in  the  middle  of  hot  funfliine  days,  and  fupplying  them 
with  water  every  two  or  three  days,  during  this  kind  of  weather. 
In  three  or  four  wrecks  the  buds  will  be  united  with  the  ftock  ;■ 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  loofen  the  banchiges,  that  they  may 
have  room  to  fwell ; the  buds,  however,  will  all  remain  dormant 
till  the  next  fpring.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  inarch- 
ing, which  is  done  In  the  common  way;  but  the  method  of 
budding  is  found  to  produce  much  handfomer  trees,  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  preferred.  But  the  moft  cheap  and  expeditious 
method  of  procuring  a colledtion  of  thefe  kinds  of  trees  is  by 
having  recourl'e  to  fuch  as  are  imported  from  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Portugal.  They  are  fold  in  the  Italian  warehoufes  in  London, 
at  prices  from  three  Ihillings  to  a guinea  each,  accoiding  to  their 
fixe;  and  they  are  generally  advertifed  as  foon  as  they  arrive, 
which  is  early  in  the  fpring.  They  firft  are  to  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth ; and  plunged  in  a tan-bed, 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  three  or  four  months;  after  w’-hich 
they  are  to  be  trained  to  the  open  air,  but  will  not  bear  it  longer 
than  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  middle  or  end  of  Oftober. 

Sometimes  thefe  trees,  inftead  of  being  kept  in  pots  or  tub.s, 
are  planted  in  the  full  ground;  and  where  this  can  be  done,  it 
is  by  far  the  moft  eligible  method.  Where  this  is  intended, 
there  muft  be  frames  erecled  for  the  fupport  of  glafs  and  other 
covers,  to  defend  the  plants  during  inclement  weather;  and 
in  this  fituatlon  the  trees  generally  ihoot  ftrong,  produce  large 
fruit,  and  may  be  trained  either  as  wall  or  ftandard  trees.  A 
fouth  wall,  in  a dry  fituation,  is  proper  for  training  them  as 
wall-trees ; againft  which  may  be  erefted  wooden  frame-work 
Hoping,  either  fixed  or  moveable,  for  the  fupport  of  glafs  frames 
for  winter;  likewife  for  the  greater  proteftion  of  the  trees  in 
fevere  frofts,  there  may  be  a fire-place  with  a flue  or  two  car- 
ried along  a low  wall  in  the  fronts  and  ends.  To  have  the 
trees  as  ftandards,  a more  capacious  and  lofty  glafs-cafe  fhould 
be  eredted  againft  the  wall,  in  the  manner  of  a hot-houfe,  but 
higher;  in  this  one  or  two  rows  of  orange-trees  may  be  planted, 
futfering  them  to  run  up  as  ftandards  with  only  fome  necefl'ary 
pruning  juft  to  preferve  their  regularity.  In  fome  places  there 
are  lofty  moveable  glafs-cafcs,  fo  that  two  or  three  rows  of 
trees  are  planted  in  a confpicuous  j>art  of  the  plcafure-ground. 
In  winter  the  frame  is  put  over  them,  and  in  fummer  wholly 
taken  away;  fo  that  they  appear  like  a little  orange-grove 
growing  in  the  open  ground.  The  llowcring  and  fnut-fetting 
fcafun  of  all  the  forts  of  citrus  is  in  Juno  and  July.  .They  are 
often,  efpecially  the  orange-trees,  greatly  loaded  with  blollinns; 
and  when  thefe  Hand  very  thick,  it  is  proper  to  thin  them  a 
little,  taking  oft'  the  fmalleih  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  a.s 
the  trees  continue  blowing  and  fetting  their  fnfit  for  three 
months  ; when  a full  crop  of  fruit  is  let,  it  is  of  benefit  to  the 
trees  and  fruit  to  gather  oti'  the  I'uperabundant  blofl'oms  as  they 
are  produced;  though  fome  permit  them  to  remain  on  account 
of  their  appearance. 

The  fruits  of  the  citron,  lemon,  and  orange  trees,  yield  very 
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agrecaWe  acid  juices  ; which,  befides  the  ules  to  which  they  are 
commonly  applied,  anl'wer  fome  purpoles  in  medicine.  Com- 
modore Anion,  Captain  Cook,  and  other  navigators,  found 
thefe  fruits  of  great  I'ervice  in  curing  their  tliips’  crews  of  the 
Icurvy  after  long  voyages.  Sir  John  Pringle  profefled  hirafelf 
tnore  difpofed  to  rely  on  the  exhibition  of  the  juices  thcmfelves, 
than  on  the  extracts  of  them,  which  had  been  fuppofed  molt 
cllicacious  in  the  feur^'}'’.  The  juice  of  lemons  is  very  fre- 
•juently  ul'ed  for  neutralifing  alkaline  falts  for  faline  draughts, 
'i'he  citron  is  I'cldom  ul'ed  in  this  country;  though  its  peel,  as 
- well  as  that  of  the  lemon,  is  candied,  and  fold  as  a fweetmeat, 
'I’he  yellow  peel  of  the  lemon  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  as  is 
alfo  that  of  the  orange.  The  latter,  however,  is  conliderably 
warmer  than  that  of  the  lemon,  and  abounds  more  with  elfen- 
tial  oil ; which  is  a reafon  why  it  is  ulually  preferred  in  medi- 
cine. The  Powers  of  the  orange-tree  were  once  elleemed  as  a 
jjerfume.  They  are  highly  odoriferous,  of  a lomewhat  warm 
and  bitter  talde;  and  yield  their  tlavour  by  diftillation  both  to 
fpirit  and  water.  The  bitter  matter  is  diflblved  in  water,  and 
on  evaporating  the  decoftion  remains  entire  in  the  extraft. 
The  ditlilled  water  is  called  by  foreign  winters  aqua  7ia-[iba. 
An  oil  diftilled  from  the  flowers  is  brought  from  Italy  under  the 
name  of  oleum  or  eJJenUa  neroli. 

CITTERN,  a inufical  inftrument  much  rcfembling  the 
guitar,  for  which  it  has  been  frequently  miltaken.  Anciently 
it  was  called  the  cijlrum,  and  till  lately  was  held  in  great  con- 
tempt both  in  France  and  Britain.  The  praftice  on  it  being 
very  eafy,  it  was  formerly  the  amufement  and  recreation  of 
lewd  women  and  their  vifitors ; inlbmuch  that  in  many  of  the 
old  Englifli  dramatic  writers,  it  is  made  the  fymbol  of  a wo- 
man that  lived  by  proflitution.  It  was  alfo  the  common 
amufement  of  waiting-cuflomers  in  barbers  ftiops,  as  being  the 
inofl  eafy  of  all  inftruments  to  play  on,  and  therefore  it  was 
thought  that  almofl:  every  body  could  make  ufe  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a town  corporate,  which  hath 
a bifliop  and  cathedral  church  ; and  it  is  called  civitas,  oppidmi, 
and  urks : cmitas,  in  regard  it  is  governed  by  juftice  and  or- 
der of  magiftracy ; oppidum,  becaufe  it  contains  a great  num- 
ber of  inhabitants ; and  tirbs,  becaufe  it  is  in  due  form  fin- 
rounded  with  walls.  Kingdoms  have  been  faid  to  contain  as 
many  cities  as  they  have  feats  of  archbifliops  and  bifliops  : but, 
according  to  Blount,  eity  is  a word  that  hath  obtained  fince  the 
conqueft ; for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  there  were  no  cities, 
but  all  the  great  towns  were  called  hurgbs,  and  even  London 
was  then  called  Londonhurgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is 
called  Edinburgh.  And  long  after  the  conqueft  the  word  city 
is  uled  promifeuoufly  with  the  burgh,  as  in  the  charter  of  Lei- 
cefter,  where  it  is  both  called  civitas  and  burgus ; which  fhows 
thatthofe  writers  were  miftaken  who  tell  us  every  city  was,  or 
is,  a biftiop’s  fee.  And  though  the  word  city  lignifies  with  us 
fuch  a town  corporate  as  hath  ufually  a bifliop  and  a cathedral 
church,  yet  it  is  not  always  fo. 

As  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  cities  and  villages,  whilft  the 
feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  fome  great  lord  on  whom 
they  depended  for  protcdlion,  and  were  fubjebl  to  his  arbitrary 
jurifdi£tion.  The  inhabitants  were  depiived  of  the  natur^il  and 
inoft  unalienable  rights  of  humanity.  They  could  not  difpofe 
•f  the  effebts  which  their  own  induftry  had  acquired,  either  by 
a latter-will  or  by  any  deed  executed  during  their  life.  They 
had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  for  their  children  during 
their  minority.  T’hcy  were  not  permitted  to  marry  without 
purchafing  the  confciit  of  the  lord  on  whom  they  depended.  If 
once  they  had  commenced  a law-fuit,  they  durft  not  terminate 
it  by  an  accommodation,  becaufe  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  in  whofe  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  pcrquifites  due  to  him 
«u  pafling  his  fentence.  Services  of  various  kinds  no  Icfs  dif- 
^raceful  than  oppreffive  were  exaOed  from  them  without  mercy 
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or  moderation.  The  fpirit  of  induftry  was  checked  in  fome 
cities  by  abfurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreafonable  ex- 
a61ions  ; nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppreflive  maxims  of  a mi- 
litary ariftocracy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rife  to  any  degree  ai' 
height  or  vigour. 

00^ 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  firft  eftabliflied  in  Ttalv,  owm<r 
principally  to  the  introduftion  of  commerce.  It  afterwards 
made  its  way  into  France,  where  Louis  the  Grofs,  in  order  to 
create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance  thotc  potent  vaf- 
fals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the  crown,  lirft.  adopted  the 
plan  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  towns  filuated  within 
his  own  domain.  Thefe  privileges  were  called  charters  of  com- 
munity, by  which  he  enfranchifed  the  inhabitants,  aboliftied  all 
marks  of  fervitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations  or  bo- 
dies politic,  to  be  governed  by  a council  and  magiftrates  of. 
their  own  nomination.  The  practice  fpread  quickly  over  Eu- 
rope, and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  alL 
the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

In  England,  the  eftabliftiment  of  communities  or  corjiora-  - 
tions  was  poflerior  to  the  Conqueft.  The  praftice  was  bor- 
rowed from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  crown 
were  perfe6tly  fimilar  to  thofe  above  enumerated.  It  is  not- 
improbable,  that  fome  of  the  towns  in  England  were  formed^ 
into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kings ; and  that  the  char- 
ters granted  by  the  knights  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  char- 
ters of  enfranchifement  from  a ftate  of  flavery,  but  a confirma-- 
tion  of  privileges  which  they  had  already  enjoyed.  The  Eng- 
lifli cities,  however,  were  very  inconfiderable  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. A clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  tfre  hiftory  juft  referred  • 
to,  Fitz-Stephen,  a contemporary  author,  gives  a defeription 
of  the  city  of  Londoh  in  the  reign  of  Henry'  II.  and  the  terms  ■ 
in  which  he  fpeaks  of  its  trade,  its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  : 
its  inhabitants,  would  fuggeft  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  ftate  at  . 
prefent#  when  it  is  the  greateft  and  raoft  opulent  city  in  Eu- 
rope. But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely  •- 
comparative.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of 
London,  who  flouriflied  in  the  fame  reign,  and  who  had  good 
opportunity  of  being  informed,  that  this  city,  of  which  Fitz- 
Stephen  gives  fuch  a pompous  account,  contained  no  more  than  * 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  other  cities  were  fmall  in  proportion, , 
and  in  no  condition  to  extort  any  extenfive  privileges.  That 
the  conftitution  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  in  many  circum- 
ftances  refembled  that  of  the  towns  of  France  and  England,  is- 
manifeft  from  the  Leges  Burgorum  annexed  to  the  Regiam.. 
Majejlatem. 

CIVET,  a kind  of  perfume  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
animal  it  is  taken  from,  and  to  which  it  is  peculiar.  Sec  Vi- 
VERKA.  Good  civet  is  of  a clear,  yellowifli,  or  brownifli  co- 
lour; not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  confiftence  of  butter  or- 
honey,  and  uniform  throughout ; of  a very  ftrong  fmell,  quite 
offenfive  when  undiluted,  but  agreeable  when  only  a fmall  por- 
tion of  civet  is  mixed  with  a large  one  of  other  fubftances.  It 
unites  eafily  with  oils  both  exprelfed  and  diftilled,  but  not  at  all 
with  water  or  fpirit  of  wine : nor  can  it  bo  rendered  mifcible 
with  water  by  the  mediation  of  fugar.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  em- 
ployed for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  Italians  make  it  an  in- 
gredient in  perfumed  oils,  and  thus  obtain  the  whole  of  its 
feent ; for  oils  wholly  dillblvc  the  fubftance  of  it.  It  is  very- 
rare,  however,  to  meet  with  civet  unadulterated.  The  fub- 
ftances ufually  mixed  with  it  arc  lard  and  butter  ; wliich  agree- 
ing with  it  in  its  general  projiertics,  render  all  criteria  for  dif- 
tinguithing  the  adulteration  impoflible.  A great  trade  of  ci- 
vet is  carried  on  at  Calicut,  Kalfora,  and  other  parts  of  the  In- 
dies, and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces  the  per- 
fume is  found.  Live  civct-cats  are  to  be  fecn  alfo  in  France 
and  Holland.  The  French  keep  them  only  as  a rarity;  but  the 
Dutch  draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale. 
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:■  5 Civet-Cat,  the  Engliifh  name  of  the  animal  that  produces 
* the  civet.  See  Viverra. 

» 3 CIVIC  CROWN,  was  a crown  given  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
il mans  to  any  foldier  Avho  had  laved  the  life  of  a citizen  in  an 
I • engagement.  The  civic  crown  was  reckoned  more  honourable 
:t  than  any  other  crown,  though  compofed  of  no  better  materials 
4 thiin  oak-boughs.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  C.  M.  Coriolanus, 
4 accounts  as  follows  for  ufmg  on  this  occafion  the  branches  of 
^ this  tree  before  all  others  ; becaufe,  fays  he,  the  oaken  wreath 
d being  facred  to  Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they 
q thought  it  the  molt  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had  preferved 
; the  life  of  a citizen.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  honour  and  privi- 
/ leo-es  conferred  on  thofe  who  had  merited  this  crown,  fays, 
•■‘\hey’who  had  once  obtained  it,  might  wear  it  always. 
I When  they  appeared  at  the  public  fpeftacles,  the  fenate  and 
] people  role  to  do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  feats  on 
; thele  occafions  among  the  fenators.  They  were  not  only  per- 
j fonally  excufed  from  all  troublefome  offices,  but  procured  the 
.!  lame  immunity  for  their  father  and  grandfather  by  the  father’s 
i fide." 

CIVIDAD-de-ii  as-Paemas,  the  capital  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Canary,  with  a biffiop’s  fee,  and  a good  harbour.  The  houles 
? are  well  built,  tvw  ftories  high,  and  hat-roofed.  The  cathedral 
is  a very  handfome  ftrufture;  and  the  inhabitants  are  gay  and 
i rich.  The  air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
j cold.  It  is  defended  by  a I'mall  caftle  feated  on  a hill.  W. 
j long.  141  35.  N.  lat.  28.  o.  _ ^ 

CiviDAD-iitfl/,  a town  of  Spain,  In  New  Caftile,  and  ca- 
I pltal  of  La  Mancha.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  dreffing 
feather  extremely  well  for  gloves.  W.  long.  4.  15.  N.  lat. 
39-  2. 

CiviDAD‘Eoder2£^a,.  a ftrong  and  confiderabte  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a biffiop’s  fee.  It  is 
feated  in  a fertile  country,  on  the  river  Aquada,  in  W.  long.  6. 
52.  N.  lat.  40.  38.  , 

Ciy ID  AD-di- Friuli,  a fmall  but  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
Friuli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice)  feated  on  the  river  Na- 
tilbna-  E.  long.  13.25.  N.  lat.  46.  15. 

CIVIL,  in  a general  fenfe,  fomething  that  regards  the  po- 
licy, public  good,  or  peace  of  the  citizens  or  fubjedts  of  the 
Hate  5 in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  government,  civil  law,  civil 
right,  civil  war,  &c.  In  a popular  fenfe,  this  term  is  applied 
to  a complaifant  and  humane-behaviour  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
courfe  of  life.  , 

Civit,  In  a legal  fenfe,  is  applied  to  the'  ordinary’’  procedure 
in  an  action,  relating  to  fome  pecuniary  matter  or  intereft ) in 
which  fenfe  It  is  oppofed  to  criminal. 

Civil  Death,  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a man  from  civil  fo- 
ciety ; as  a condemnation  to  the  galleys,  perpetual  baniffiment, 
condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  or  excommunication. 

Civil  Law,  Is  jiroperly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  ftate,  coun- 
trv,  or  city  : but  \^at  we  ufually.  mean  by  the  civil  law,  is  a 
l)ody  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the  belt  Homan  and  Grecian 
l.tws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations ; and,  for 
the  moll  part,  received  and  obferved  throughout  all  the  Roman 
dominions  for  above  1200  years.  See  Law. 

It  was  firfl  brought  over  into  England  by  Theobald  a Nor- 
man abbot,  who  was  eledted  to  the  1^  iff  Canterbury  in  1 138) 
and  he  appointed  a profeifor,  viz.  Roger  firnamed  I'icariusi  in 
t'neuniverfity  of  Oxford,  to  teach  it  to  the  people  0/  this  coun- 
try, Nevcrthelefs  it  gained  ground  very  flowly.  King  Ste- 
phen iffued  a {iroclamation,  prohibiting  the  lludy  of  it.  And 
though  the  clergy  were  attached  to  It,  the  laity  rather  wiffied 
to  preferve  the  old  conllitution.  However,  the  zeal  and  influ- 
wice  of  the  clergy  prevailed  ; and  the  civil  law  acquired  great 
reputation  from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  ill.  both  inclufivc,  Many  tranferipts  of  Jullinian’s  inlU- 


tutes  arc  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of our  ancient  authors,  par- 
ticularly of  Bradton  and  Fleta;  and  Judge  Blackftone  obferves, 
that  the  common  law  would  have  been  loll  and  over-run  by  the 
civil,  had  it  not  been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  court  of 
common  pleas  In  one  certain  fpot,  and  the  forming  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  municipal  law  into  an  aggregate  body. 

It  is  allovyed  that  the  civil  law  contains  all  the  principles  of 
natural  equity ; and  that  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to 
form  good  fenfe  and  found  judgment.  Hence,  though  in  fe- 
veral  countries  it  has  no  other  authority  but  that  of  reafon  and 
juftice,  it  is  every  where  referred  to  for  authority.  It  is  not  re- 
ceived at  this  day  in  any  nation  without  fome  alterations  : and 
fometimes  the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  general  and  par- 
ticular cuftoms ) and  often  ordinances  and  ftatutes  cut  off  a 
great  part  of  it. 

In  Turkey,  the  Bafilics  are  only  ufed.  In  Italy,  the  canon 
law,  and  cuftoms,  have  excluded  a good  part  of  it.  In  Venice, 
cutlom  hath  almoft  an  abfolute  governipent.  In  the  Milanel'e, 
the  feudal  law,  and  particular  cuftoms,  bear  fway.  In  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  conftitutions  and  laws  of  the  Lombards  are  laid 
to  prevail.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the.civil  law  is  efteemed 
to  be  the  municipal  law : but  yet  many  parts  of  it  are  there 
grown  obfolete  ; and  others  are  altered,  either  by  the  canon 
law  or  a different  ufage.  In  Friezeland,  it  is  obferved  with 
more  ftridlnefs)  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus 
Saxonicum,  Tubecenfe,  or  Culmenfe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  It  hath  fcarce  any  authority  at  all.  In 
France,  only  a part  of  it  is  received,  and  that  part  is  in  fome 
places  as  a cuftomary  law;  and  In  thofe  provinces  neareft  to  ■> 
Italy  it  is  received  as  a municipal  written  law.  In  criminal 
caufes,  the  civil  law  is  more  regarded  in  France;  but  the  man- 
ner of  trial  is  regulated  by  ordinances  and  edifts.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  civil  law  is  connefted  with  the  jus  regium  and 
cuftom.  In  Scotland,  the  ftatuteg  of  the  federunt,  part  of  the 
regiac  majeftatis,  and  their  cuftoms,  controul  the  civil  law.  In 
England,  It  is  ufed  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  in  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  in  the  two  univerfities, 
and  in  the  courts  of  equity  ; yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  reftrained  and 
diredfed  by  the  common  law. 

Civil  Society.  The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of 
civil  fociety,  are  the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  When 
mankind  became  too  numerous  to  fubfift  conveniently  in  that ' 
paftoral  ftate  wherein  the  patriarchs  appear  to  have  lived,  they 
became  neccilarlly  fubdivided,  and  feparated  into  diftinot  na- 
tions. It  is,  ill  "fadl,  the  fenfe  of  .their  weaknefs  and  imper- 
fedlions  that  keeps  mankind  together;  that  demonftrates  the 
neceffity  for  this  union  ; and  that,  therefore,  is  the  folid  and 
natural  foundatioH,  as  well  as  the  cement  of  fociety.  And  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  original  contraft  of  fociety;  namely, 
that  the  whole  ftiould  protedt  all  its  parts,  and  that  every  part 
ffiould  pay  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole.  When  fociety 
is  once  formed,  government  refults  of  courfe,  as  necefl'ary  to  > 
preferve,  and  to  keep  that  fociety  in  order. 

Civil  State,  in  the  Brilifti  polity,  one  of  the  general  divi- 
fions  of  the  Laity,  comprehending  all  orders  of  men  from  the 
higheft  nobleman  to  the  meaneft  peal'ant  that  are  not  Included 
under  the  Military  or  M akiti.ue  ftates ; though  it  may 
fometimes  include  individuals  of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  Cler- 
gy ; lince  a nobleman,  a knight,  a gentleman,  or  a peafant, 
may  become  either  a divine,  a foldier,  or  a feaman.  The  di- 
vifion  of  this  ftate  is  into  Nobility  and  Commonalty.  Sec 
thole  articles. 

Civil  IFar,  a war  between  people  of  the  fame  ftate,  or  the 
citizens  of  the- fame  city.  ' 

Civil  Year,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of  time, 
which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed  within  its  own 
dominions ; and  is  fo  called  in  contradiftiudtion  to  the  natural 
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year,  which  is  mcafured  exad^ly  by  the  revolution  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belonging  to  the 
civil  law ; but  more  efpecially  the  doftors  and  profeflbrs  there- 
ot  are  called  Civiliaits. 

CIVITA-di-Penn.\,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  In  the  Idng- 
'cloin  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Abruzzo,  with  a bifhop’s 
I'ee.  It  is  tituated  near  the  river  Salino,  25  miles  north  call  of 
Aquila.  E.  long.  13.  3.  N.  lat.  42.  25. 

Civ n \-Caflt'Uana,  a town  of  Italy,  in  St.  Peter’s  patrimo- 
ny, feated  on  a river,  which,  feven  miles  from  thence,  falls  into 
the  Tiber.  E.  long.  13.  5.  K.  lat.  42.15. 

CiviTA  Turch'nw,  a place  in  Italy,  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Corneto  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  a 
hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  fummit  of  which  is  almoll  one  con- 
tinued plain.  From  the  quantity  of  medals,  intaglios,  frag- 
ments of  inferiptions,  &:c.  that  are  occafionally  found  here,  this 
is  believed  to  be  the  very  fpot  where  the  ancient  and  powerful 
city  of  Tarquinii  once  Hood,  though  at  prefent  ft  is  only  one  con- 
tinued field  of  corn.  This  great  feene  of  antiquities  is  almofl: 
entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome.  Mr.  Jenkins,  refident  at 
Rome,  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who  vifited  it. 

CiviTA-/ 7t'irZ>i4,  a fea-port  town  of  Italy  In  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  with  a good  harbour,  and  an  arfenal.  Here  the 
Pope’s  galleys  are  ftationed,  and  it  has  lately  been  made  a free 
port  j but  the  air  is  very  unwholefome,  E.  long.  12.  31.  N. 
lat.  45.  5. 

CIVOLI,  or  CicoLi,  (Lewis)  an  Italian  painter,  whofe 
famil}’^  name  was  Card:,  was  born  at  the  caftle  of  Cigoli,  in 
Tufeany,  in  the  year  1559.  His  ecce  homo,  which  he  performed 
as  a trial  of  fkill  with  Barochio  and  Michael  Angelo  da-Cara- 
vaggio,  was  judged  better  than  ihofe  executed  by  them.  He 
excelled  in  defigning,  and  was  employed  by  the  popes  and 
princes  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1613. 

CLACK,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to  «ut  oft' 
the  fheep’s  mark,  which  makes  the  weight  lefs,  and  yields  lefs 
cuftom  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  a borough  of  Clackmannanlhire  in 
Scotland,  on  the  north  fhore  of  the  frith  of  P’orth,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  feen  an  ancient  caftle. 
A large  fquare  tower  in  this  caftle  derives  its  name  from  the 
■illuftrious  Robert  Bruce,  whofe  great  fword  and  cafque  are  here 
prelerved.  A large  two-handed  fword  is  allb  ftiown,  laid  to 
have  belonged  to  Sir  John  Graham,  the  faithful  attendant  of 
the  heroic  Wallace.  It  is  23  miles  N.byE.  of  Glafgow.  Lon. 
3.  40.  W.  Lat.  56.  3.  N. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
on  the  £.  by  Fifeftiirc,  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Perlhfhire,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Forth.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  five  in 
breadth.  It  pn<duces  good  corn  and  pafture,  and  plenty  of 
coal  and  fait.  This  ftiire,  wilii  Kinrofs,  fends  t)ne  member  to 
parliament. 

CLAGENFURT,  a llrong  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
Carinthia,  fituatedin  E.  Jong.  13.  56.  N.lat.  46.  50. 

CLAGET  (William),  an  en)inent  and  learned  divine,  born 
in  1646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  fociety  of  Cray’s  Inn  ; which 
employment  he  cxercifcd  until  he  died  in  1688,  being  then  alfo 
one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  Archbiftiop  Sharp  gives  him  an 
excellent  charabter  j and  bilhop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
thole  worthy  men  whole  lives  and  labours  contributed  to  rd- 
r.ue  tlic  church  fnjm  the  re.proaches  which  the  follies  of  others 
had  drawn  upon  it.  Dr.  Cl.agct  publilhed  feveral  things  ; but 
his  principal  work  is  his  “ Dilcouric  concerning  the  Ope- 
rations of  the  Holy  Spirit  nor  mult  it  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  one  of  thole  excellent  divines  who  made  a noble  Hand 
agairifi  the  defigns  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Four  vo- 
lumes of  his  fernions  were  iniblilhcd  after  his  death,  by  his  bro- 


ther Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  father  of  Nicholas.  ! 

Claget  afterwards  bilhop  of  Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  law,  a challenge  of  intereft  In  any  thlno:  that  Is 
in  the  polTelTion  of  another.  / 6 ^ . 

CLAIR  OBSCUUE.  See  Clako  Objciiro.  . ‘ 

CLAIRAULl  (Alexis),  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences,  ! 
was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  mathematicians  in  Europe.  He 
read  to  the  academy  in  1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old, 

“ a menioirupon  four  new  geometrical  curves  of  his  own  in-' 
vention and  fupported  the  character  he  thus  laid  a founda- 
tion for  by  various  publications  from  time  to  time.  He  pub-  » 
yiihtd,  EUmens  de  GeomHric,  I/41,  in8vo;  EUvicns  d Algehre, 
1746,  in  8vo  J Thcorie  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre,  1743,  in  8vo  • 
Tables  de  la  Lune,  1754,  in  8vo.  He  was  concerned  alfo  in 
the  Journal  des  Sgavans,  which  he  furniftied  with  many  excel- 
lent extracts.  He  died  in  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  acade- 
micians who  were  fent  into  the  north  to  determine  the  figure  of 
the  earth. 

CLAM,  In  zoolog}’’,  a Ihell-filli.  See  Venus. 

CLAMP,  apiece  of  wood  joined  to  another.  The  term  is 
likewife  ufed  to  ligiiify  a pile  of  unburnt  bricks  built  up  for 
burning.  Thefe  clamps  are  built  much  after  the  fame  manner 
as  arches  are  built  in  kilns,  viz.  with  a vacuity  betwixt  each 
brick’s  breadth  for  the  fire  to  afeend  by  ■,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  inftead  of  arching,  they  trufs  over,  or  over-fpan; 
that  is,  the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  about  half  way  over  the  end 
of  another,  and  fo  till  both  fides  meet  within  half  a brick’s 
length,  and  then  a binding  brick  at  the  top  finilhes  the 
arch. 

Clamp  in  ajhip,  denotes  a piece  of  timber  applied  to  a mail 
or  yard  to  prevent  the  wood  from  burfting ; and  alfo  a thick 
plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beams  of  the  firft  orlop,  or 
fecond  deck,  and  is  the  fame  that  the  rifing  timbers  are  to  the 
deck. 

GhKMv-Nails,  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  fallen  on  clamps  in 
the  building  or  repairing  of  Ihips. 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a piece  of  board 
with  the  grain  to  another  piece  of  board  crofs  the  grain.  Thus 
the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly  clamped,  to  prevent  their 
warping. 

CLANS,  in  hillor}’’,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Scotland. 
The  nations  which  over-ran  Europe  were  originally  divided 
into  many  fmall  tribes  j and  when  they  came  to  parcel  out  the 
lands  which  they  had  conquered,  it  was  natural  for  every  chief- 
tain to  bellow  a portion,  in  the  firft  place,  upon  thole  of  his 
own  tribe  or  family.  Thefe  all  held  their  lands  of  him  j and  as 
the  fafety  of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general  union, 
thefe  fmall  focieties  clung  together,  and  were  dillinguilhed  by 
fume  common  appellation,  either  patronimical  or  local,  long  be- 
fore the  introduAion  of  furnames  or  enfigns  armorial.  But 
when  thefe  became  common,  the  defeendants  and  relations  of 
every  chieftain  allinned  the  fame  name  and  arms  with  him  : 
other  vallals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example  j and  by  de- 
grees they  were  communicated  to  all  thole  who  held  of  the 
fame  fuperior.  Thus  clanlhips  were  formed ; and,  in  a gene- 
ration or  two,  that  confanguinity,  which  was  at  firft  in  a great 
meafure  imaginary,  was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial 
union  was  converted  into  a natural  one:  men  willingly  followed 
a leader,  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  of  their 
lands  and  the  chief  of  their  blood  j and  fen'ed  him  not  only 
with  the  fidelity  of  vallals,  but  the  affeilion  of  friends.  Againll 
luch  men  a king  contended  with  great  difadvantage  j and  that 
cold  fervice,  which  money  purchafes,  or  authority  extorts,  was 
not  an  equal  match  for  their  ardour  and  zeal. — Some  imagine 
the  word  clan  to  be  only  a corruption  of  the  Roman  colonia ; 
but  Mr.  Whittaker  aflerts  it  to  be  jmrely  Britifti,  and  to  fignify 
a famiij. 
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■'  CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difcafe, 
more  iifually  called  a Gonokrhoea. 

Clap-AV/,  in  birding,  a fort  of  net  contrived  ft^r  the  taking 
of  larks  with  a looklng-glals,  by  the  method  called  daring  or 
donng.  The  nets  are  Ipread  over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and 
the  larks  are  invited  to  the  place  by  other  larks  tallened  down, 
and  by  a looking-glals  coinpol'ed  ot  live  pieces,  and  rixed  in  a 
frame  fo  that  it  is  turned  round  very  fwit'tlv  backwards  and  for- 
■wards,  by  means  of  a cord  pulled  by  a perl'on  at  a conlidertible 
dirtance  behind  a hedge.  See  Douinn. 

CLAR,  or  Cl  .af.k,  in  metallurgy,  bone-athes  perfeCRy  cal- 
’cincd,  and  tinely  powdered,  kept  purpofely  for  covering  the  in- 
■fides  of  Coppms.  - 

CLARAMONT-powdi'.r,  a kind  of  earth,  called  lerra  de 
Raira,  froni  the  jilace  where  it  is  found  : it  is  famous  at  \’e- 
nice,  for  its  etiicacy  in  liopping  hemorrhages  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  curinsT  malimiant  fevers. 

CL.-\RE,  (Ntnis  of  St)  w'ere  founded  at  Adifa  in  Italy, 
about  the  year  1212.  Thefe  nunsobferved  the  rule  of  St.  I'Vancis, 
and  wore  habits  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe  of  the  Francifcan 
friars  • and  hence  were  called  Mhiorcjfes  j and  their  houfe,  with- 
out Aldgate,  the  Minorics,  where  they  were  fettled  when  firft 
brought  over  into  England,  about  the  year  1293.  They  had 
cniy  three  houfes  belides  this. 

Clare,  St.  a fmall  illand,  or  rather  rock,  one  of  the  Cana- 
ries, between  Lanccrota  and  Allagranza. 

Clare,  a town  of  Suffolk,  with  a market  on  Monday.  It  is 
feated  near  the  Stour.  1 he  ruins  of  a caftle  and  of  a collegi.tte 
church  are  ftill  vifible.  I'hey  have  a manutacfure  of  bays.  It 
is  15  miles  S.  of  St.  Edmund’s  Rury,  and  56  N.  E.  of  London. 
l.ong.  o.  36.  E.  Lat.  52.  12.  N. 

Clare,  a town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame 
name,  17  miles  X.  W.  of  Limerick.  Lon.  8.46.  W.  Lat.  <2. 
52.  N.  - _ _ 

Clare,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Munfter,  55 
miles  in  length,  and  38  in  breadth ; bounded  on  the  and  S. 
by  the  Shannon,  Avhich  feparates  it  from  Tipperary,  T.imerick, 
and  Kerry  j on  the  W.  by  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  X.  by  Gal- 
wniy.  It  contains  two  market-towns  and  76  parilhes,  and  fends 
four  members  to  parliament. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms,  fo  called  from 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firlt  belonged  ; for  Lionel, 
3d  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  by  his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in 
the  county  of  Thomond,  was  aftei  wards  declared  duVe  of  Cla- 
rence J which  dukedom  afterwards  efeheating  to  Edward  I\".  he 
made  this  earl  a king  at  arms.  His  office  is  to  marlhal  and  dil- 
pofe  of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lower  nobility,  as  baronets, 
knights,  efipfires,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Trent  j whence  he  is 
fometimes  called  Jurroy  or  foutb-roy,  in  contradiction  to 
norroy. 

CI/ARRNDON  (Conftitutions  of),  certain  conftitulions 
made  in  the  reign  of  Meiiry  II.  A.  D.  1164,  in  a parliament 
held  at  Clarendon  j whereby  the  king  checked  the  power  of  the 
■pope  and  his  clergy',  and  greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption 
the/  claimed  trom  lecular  jurifiliftion, 

CLARF.N'Dotr  (Earl  of).  See  Hvuk. 

CL.MlEIkZ.^,  the  capital  of  a duchy  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  Morea  ; it  is  a fea-jiort  town,  fituated  on  the  IMediterra- 
nean.  It.  long.  2 i . 40.  N.  lat.  37.  40. 

CI,.'\RKT,  a name  given  by  the  French  to  liirh  of  their  retl 
v.’ine.s  as  are  not  of  a deep  or  high  colour.  See  Wine. 

CLARICHOKl),  or  Manicuord,  a mufical  iiiftrumvnt  in 
form  of  a fpinet.  It  has  49  or  50  Hops,  and  70  firings,  which 
bear  oh  five  bridges  ; the  firft  whereof  is  the  highefi,  the  reft  di- 
niirithing  in  proportion.  S*unc  ol  the  firings  are  in  unilbn, 
their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the  flops.  I’here  are 
ieveral  little  mortilea  for  palling  the  jacks,  armed  with  brafs 
Vou.  II. 


hooks,  which  flop  and  raife  the  chords  inftead'of  the  feathef 
ufed  in  virginals  and  fpinets  ; but  what  dirtingpiifhcs  It  mofl  is». 
that  the  chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found Tweeter,  and  deaden  it  fo  that  It  cannot  be  heard  at 
any'  confidcrahle  diftance  ; whence  it  comes  to  be  particularly  in 
ule  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to  play,  and  are  unwilling  to 
dillurb  the  filence  of  the  dormitory. 

CLARIFiCATlOX,  the  aft  of  clearing  or  fining  any  fluid 
from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  ixculence.  The  fubftances 
ul'ually  employed  for  clarifying  lujuors,  are  whites  of  eggs,_ 
blood,  andjlinglafs.  The  two  firft  are  .ufed  for  fuch  liquors  as 
are  clarified  whilti  boiling  hot;  the  laft  for  thofe  which  are  cla- 
rified in  the  cold,  fuch  as  wines,  &c.  The  whites  of  eggs  are 
beat  up  into  a froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor,  upon  which 
they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure  matters  that  float  in 
it  ; and  prcfently  growing  hard  by  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to 
the  furface  in  form  of  a feum  no  longer  dilToluble  in  tlie  liquid. 
Jllood  operates  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  puri- 
fying the  briite  from  which  fait  Is  made.  Great  quantities  of 
ifmglafs  are  confumed  for  fining  turbid  wines.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  fome  throw  an  entire  piece,  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce, 
ioto  a wine  cafk  ; by  degrees  the  glue  dilTolve.s,  and  forms  a fkiri 
upon  the  fuiTace,  which  at  length  fubfiding,  carries  down  with 
it  the  fseculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Others  pre- 
vioully  diflblve  the  ifinglals  ; and  having  brought  it  to  a fliray 
cohfiftence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor,  roll  the  cafk  about,  and  then 
fiifl’er  it  to  ftand  to  fettle. 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a ceremony  that  al- 
ways ])receded  a formal  decl.iration  of  war.  It  was  performed 
in  this  manner : fl;  ft,  four  heralds,  crowned  with  vervain,  were 
icnt  to  demand  fatisfailion  fur  the  injuries  done  to  the  Roman 
Rate.  Thefe  heralds  taking  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  their  de- 
mands were  juft,  one  of  them,  with  a clear  voice,  demanded 
rellitution  within  a limited  time,  commonly  33  days;  which 
being  expired  without  reftitution  made,  then  the  pater  patratus, 
or  prince  of  the  heralds,  proceeded  to  the  enemy’s  frontiers,  and 
declared  war. 

CLAllIOX*,  a kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  narrower, 
and  its  tone  acuter  and  ftirlller  than  that  of  the  common  trum- 
pet. It  isfaid  that  the  clarion  now  ufed  among  the  Aloors  and 
I’ortuguefc,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  iMoors,  ferved  anciently 
for  a treble  to  I'cvcral  trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

CLARISSES,  an  order  of  nuns  fo  called  from  their  founder 
St.  Clara  or  St.  Clare.  (See  Clare.)  She  was  In  the  town  of 
Allifa  in  Italy  ; and  having  renounced  the  world  to  dedicate 
hcrl'elf  to  religion,  gave  birth  to  this  order  in  the  year  121a; 
which  comprehends  not  only'  thole  nuns  ihat  lollow  the  rule  ai 
St.  Francis,  according  to  the  lirift  letter,  and  without  any  mi-, 
tigation,  but  thole  likewife  who  follow  the  fame  rule  lbfte’'.ed 
and  mitigated  by  Ieveral  popes.  It  is  at  prelcnt  one  ot  the  melt 
flourilhing  orders  ot  nuns  in  Europe.  Alter  Ferdinand  Cortez 
had  compiered  Mexico  fur  the  king  of  Spain,  Ifabella  of  Portu- 
gal, wile  of  the  emperor  Charles  lent  thither  Iome,nu,ns  bl 
the  order  of  St.  Clara,  who  made  Ieveral  letllemeuls  there,  Xear 
their  inonafteries  were  founded  communities  of  Indian  young 
women,  to  be  Inftruftcd  by  the  Clarilles  In  religion,  and  lu,  h 
works  as  were  luilablc  to  perlons  ot  their  lex.  Ihele  comnm- 
iiitie.s  are  lb  conliderable,  that  they  ufiially  conlillof  four  orAvr 
hvmdicd. 

CLARKE  (Dr.  Samuel),  -a  very  celebrated  Englifli  divine, 
was  the  Ion  of  Edwai  jl  Clarke,  Elq.  alderman  ot  Norwich,  an<l 
one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  fcvcral  years  ; and 
born  there  Gift,  w,  1675.  His  writings  arc  numerous,  and 
well  known  in  the  literary  world.  He  died  May  17th,  1729, 
in  his  54th  year.  Dr.  Clarke  married  Catharine,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Ail.  l.uckwood,  reftor  of  Little  Alifiiiigham  In  Nor- 
folk ! in  whofe  e-ood  fciife  and  unblamable  behaviour  he  was 
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ftappy  to  his  death.  By  her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  whom 
died  before  him,  and  one  a few  weeks  after  him.  A well 
drawn  though  concife  delineation  of  the  character  of  this  great 
divine  appeared  Ibme  years  fince  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

CLARO  OBSCURO,  or  Clair-obscure,  in  painting,  the 
art  of  difttibhting  to  advantage  the  light  and  tliadow  of  a piece, 
both  with  refpeit  to  the  eating  of  the  eye,  and  the  etfebt  of  the 
whole  piece.  See  Painting. 

Claro  Ohfeuro,  or  Clnaro-fcuro,  Is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a 
detign  confiding  only  of  two  colours,  mod  ufually  black  and 
white,  but  fometimes  I iack  and  yellow ; or  it  is  a defign  wathed 
only  with  one  colour,  the  fliadows  being  of  a dufky  brown,  and 
the  lights  heightened  up  by  white.  The  word  is  alfo  applied  to 
prints  of  two  colours  taken  off  at  twice,  whereof  there  are  vo- 
lumes in  the  cabinets  of  thofc  who  are  curious  in  prints. 

CLARY,  in  botany.  See  Salvia. 

CLASMIUM,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
foffils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  gypfuins  j the  charadters  of  which 
axe,  that  th  .-y  are  of  a foft  texture,  and  of  a dull  opaque  look, 
being  compofed,  as  all  the  other  gj'pfums,  of  irregularly  ar- 
ranged flat  particles.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
xAaTu©-,  a fragment  or  fmall  particle;  from  the  tlaky  finall 
particles  of  which  thefe  bodies  are  compofed.  Of  this  genus 
there  is  only  one  knenvn  fpecies : this  is  of  a tolerably  regular 
and  even  drudture ; though  very  coarfe  and  hardr  to  the  touch. 
It  is  of  a very  lively  and  beautiful  red  colour;  and  is  found 
in  thick  roundidi  malLes,  which,  when  broken,  are  to  be  feen 
eftn^ofed  of  irregular  arrangements  of  flat  particles ; and  emu- 
lating a ftriated  texture.  It  will  neither  give  fire  with  deel  nor 
ferment  with  acids ; but  calcines  very  freely  and  eafily,  and 
affords  a very  valuable  plader  of  Paris,  as  do  all  the  purer  gyp- 
■fums.  It  is  common  in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  edeemed  there ; it 
is  alfo  found  in  feme  parts  of  England,  particularly  Derbyfliire, 
but  there  it  is  not  much  regarded. 

CLASPERS,  or  Tendrils.  See  Cirrus. 

CLASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  mod  general  fubdlvi- 
fions  of  any  thing  : thus,  animal  is  fubdivided  into  the  clafTes 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  fiffies,  &c.  which  are  again  fubdivided  into 
feriefes  or  orders;  and  Uiefe  lad  into  genera.  See  Botany 
and  Zoology. 

Class  is  alfo  ufed  in  fchools,  in  a fynonymous  fenfe  with 
form,  for  a number  of  boys  all  learning  the  fame  thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet  chiefly  applied  to  au- 
thors read  in  the  clafl'es  at  fchools.  This  term  feems  to  owe 
its  origin  to  Tullius  Servius,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  ediinate 
of  every  perfon’s  edate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix 
bands,  which  he  called  cl'affa.  The  edate  of  the  fird  clafs  was 
hot  to  be  under  20ol.  and  thefe,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  called 
tlajfci,  “ clalflcs”:  hence  authors  of  the  fird  rank  came  to  be 
tailed  clajjtcs,  all  the  red  being  faid  to  be  infra  clajfem : thus 
Aridotle  is  a claffic  author  in  philofophy ; Aquinas  in  fchool 
divinity,  &c. 

CLASSICUM  was  the  alarm  for  battle,  given  by  the  Roman 
generals ; and  founded  by  trumpets  and  other  martial  mufic 
throughout  the  army. 

CLATHRI,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or  iron,  ufed  in  fe- 
curing  doors  and  windows.  There  was  a goddefs  called  Claibra, 
that  prefided  over  the  clathri. 

CLAY  ARIA,  CLUB-TOP;  a genus  belonging  to  the  cryp- 
togamia  clafs  of  plants,  and  of  the  order  of  fungi;  the  58th  in 
the  natural  method.  The  fungus  is  fmooth  and  oblong.  LTic 
hemotades,  or  oak  leather  club  top,  exaflly  rcfembles  tanned 
leather,  except  that  it  is  thinner  and  fofter.  It  is  of  no  deter- 
minate form.  It  grows  in  the  clefts  and  hollows  of  old  oaks, 
and  fometimes  on  affi  in  Ireland  and  in  fome  places  of  Enghand, 
&c.  In  Ireland  it  is  ufed  to  drefs  ulcers,  and  in  Virginia  to 
fpread  plafters  upon,  inftead  of  leather.  The  miliiaris,  and 


one  or  two  other  fpecies,  are  remarkable  for  only  growing  oni 
the  head  of  a dead  infeft  in  the  nympha  ftate.  Mr.  Miller  has 
afl'erted  the  whole  genus  of  clavaria  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
zoophytes,  that  is,  to  the  animal,  and  not  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. According  to  his  method,  he  ranks  them  among  the 
Vermes,  under  a fubdivifion  which  he  terms  Fungofa  ofeulis 
atom  feris ; thereby  underllanding  them  to  be  compound  ani- 
mals with  many  orifices  on  their  furfacc,  from  which  are  pro- 
truded atoms  or  animalcules  which  have  a vitible  fpontaneous 
motion,  fomething  fimilar  to  what  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a 
fa6t  with  regard  to  a numerous  clafs  of  marine  bodies  termed, 
corallines.  This  motion,  however,  has  not  been  obferved  by 
other  naluralil'ls.  Schsetfer  has  figured  the  feeds  of  feveral  cla- 
variae  as  they  appeared  to  him  through  the  microfeope ; and; 
none  of  thefe  fungi,  when  burnt,  enut  the  ftrong  difagreeablc. 
fmell  peculiar  to  animal  fubllances. 

CLAVARIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Roman  fol- 
diers  had  for  furnifliing  nails  to  fecure  their  Ihoes  with.  They 
raifed  frequent  mutinies,  demanding  largelfes  of  the  emperors 
under  this  pretence. 

CLAVATA  vestimenta,  in  antiquity,  habits  adorned 
with  jnirple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad  or.  narrow.  See 
Clavus. 

CLAUDE  ^Lorrain,  or  Claude  Gale,  a celebrated  land- 
feape  painter,  and  a tlriking  example  of  the  efficacy  of  induftry 
to  I'upply,  or  at  lead  to  call  forth,  genius.  Claude  was  born  in 
1600;  and  being  dull  and  heavy  at  fchool,  was  put  apprentice 
to  a patlry-cook ; he  afterwards  rambled  to.  Rome  to  feek  a 
livelihood ; but  being  very  ill-bred,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
language,  nobody  cared  to  employ  him.  Chance  threw  him 
at  lafl  in  the  way  of  Auguftino  TraflTo,  who  hired  him  to  grind 
his  colours,  and  to  do  all  his  houfehold  drudgeuy,  as  he  kept  no 
other  fervant.  His  matter  hoping  to.  make  him  ferviceable  to 
him  in  fome  of  his  greatefl  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the 
rules  of  perfpe6tive  and  the  elements  of  defign.  Claude  at 
firft  dic^not  know  what  to  make  of  thofe  principles  of  art ; but 
being  encouraged,  and  not  failing  in  application,  he  came  at 
length  to  underftand  them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf 
apace,  and  cultivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagernefs.  He 
exerted  his  utmoft  induftry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of 
painting  by  an  incelfant  examination  of  nature,  that  genuine 
fource  of  excellence;  for  which  purpofe,  he  made  his  ftudies  in 
the  open  fields ; where  he  very  frequently  continued  from  fun- 
rife  till  the  dulk  of  the  evening  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
himfelf  from  his  contemplations.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  fketch 
whatever  he  thought  beautiful  or  ftri king;  and  every  curious 
tinge  of  light,  on  all  kinds  of  objects,  he  marked  in  his  Iketches 
with  a fimilar  colour;  from  which  he  perfeiSted  his  landfcapes 
with  fuch  a look  of  real  nature,  and  gave  them  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  as  proved  fuperior  to  any  artift  that  ever 
painted  in  that  ftyle. 

The  beauties  of  his  paintings  are  derived  from  nature  her- 
felf,  which  he  examined  with  uncommon  alfiduity;  and  San- 
drat  relates,  that  Claude  ufed  to  explain  to  him,  as  they 
walked  through  the  fields,  the  caufes  of  the  diflerent  appear- 
ances of  the  lame  profpeCb  at  diflerent  hours  of  the  day,  from 
the  reflections  or  refractions  of  light,  from  dews  or  vapours,  in 
the  evening  or  morning,  with  all  the  precifion  of  a philofo- 
pher.  He  worked  on  his  pictures  with  great  care,  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  them  to  perfection,  by  touching  them  frequently 
over  again ; and  if  any  performance  did  not  anfwer  his  idea, 
it  was  cuftomary  with  him  to  alter,  to  deface,  and  repaint  it 
again  feveral  times  over,  till  it  correfponded  with  that  image 
pictured  in  his  mind.  But  whatever  ftruck  his  imagination, 
white  he  obferved  nature  abroad,  it  was  fo  ftroiigly  impreifed 
on  his  memory,  that,  on  his  return  to  his  work,  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  happieft  ufc  of  it. 
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HIs  fkies  are  warm  and  full  of  luftrc,  and  every  objeft  is 
properly  illumined.  His  dillances  are  admirable,  and  in  every 
part  a delightful  union  and  harmony  not  only  excite  our  ap- 
plaufe  but  our  admiration.  His  invention  is  pleating,  his  co- 
; louring  delicate,  and  his  tints  have  fuch  an  agreeable  Iweatnefs 
and  variety,  as  have  been  but  imperfe6lly  imitated  by  the  bell 
fubfequent  arlills,  but  were  never  equalled.  He  frequently 
gave  an  uncommon  tendernefs  to  his  finithed  trees  by  glazing; 
and  in  his  large  compofitions,  which  he  painted  in  frefco,  he 
was  lb  exaft  that  the  dillinit  fpecies  of  every  tree  might  readily 
I be  dillinguithed.  As  to  his  figures,  if  he  painted  them  him- 

. I iclf,  they  are  very  Inditferent ; and  he  was  fo  confeious  of  his 

;!  deficiency  in  this  refpetl,  that  he  ul'ually  engaged  other  artills 

who  were  eminent,  to  paint  them  for  him ; ot  which  number 
'I  were  Courtois  and  Philippo  Laura.  Plis  piftures  are  now  very 

t|  rare,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  undamaged ; and  thole  are  at  this 

time  lb  valued,  that  no  price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be 
fuperior  to  their  merit.  In  order  to  avoid  a repetition  of  the 
fame  fubjebl,  and  alfo  to  detebl  fuch  copies  of  his  works  as 
might  be  injurious  to  his  fame,  by  being  lold  for  originals,  it 
Was  his  cuftom  to  draw  (in  a paper-book  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pofe)  the  defigns  of  all  thole  pittures  which  were  tranfmitted 
to  different  countries ; and  on  the  back  of  the  drawings,  he 
wrote  the  name  of  the  perlbn  who  had  been  the  purchafer. 
That  book,  which  he  titled  Libro  di  Venta,  is  now  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  duke  of  Devonlhirc. 

CLAUDIA,  a vellal  virgin  at  Rome,  who  being  fufpebled 
of  unchaftity,  is  faid  to  have  been  cleared  from  that  imputa- 
tion in  the  following  manner : the  image  of  Cybele  being 
brought  out  of  Phrygia  to  Rome  in  a barge,  and  it  happening 
to  ftick  fo  fall  in  the  river  Tyber  that  it  could  not  be  moved, 
fhe  tying  her  girdle,  the  badge  of  challity,  to  the  barge,  drew 
it  along  to  the  city,  which  a thoufand  men  were  unable  to  do. 

Claudia  Lex,  de  Com'it'iis,  was  ena£led  by  M.  Cl.  Marcel- 
lus  in  the  year  of  Rome  702.  It  ordained,  that  at  public 
eleftions  of  magiftrate.s,  no  notice  thould  be  taken  of  the  votes 
of  fuch  as  were  abfent.  Another,  de  Ufurd,  which  forbad 
people  to  lend  money  to  minors  on  condition  of  payment,  after 
the  deceafe  of  their  parents.  Another,  de  Negoiiatione,  by  Q. 
Claudius  the  tribune,  535.  It  forbad  any  fenator  or  father  of 
a fenator  to  have  any  velisl  containing  above  300  amphors;,  for 
fear  of  their  engaging  themfelves  in  commercial  fchemes.  The 
fame  law  alfo  forbad  the  fame  thing  to  the  Icribes  and  the  at- 
tendants of  the  quaeftors,  as  it  was  naturally  fuppoled  that 
people  who  had  any  commercial  connedtions  could  not  be  faith- 
ful to  their  truft,  nor  promote  the  intereft  of  the  Rate.  Ano- 
ther, 576,  to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  refpedtive  cities, 
after  their  names  were  inrolled.  Liv.  41.  c.  9.  Another  to 
take  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  coldnifts 
which  Caefar  had  carried  to  Novicomum. 

CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius),  a Latin  poet,  flourilhed  in  the 
4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Theodolius,  and  under  his  fons 
Arcadius  and  Honorius. 

CLAVES  INSUL.®,  a term  ufed  in  the  ifle  of  Man ; where 
all  weighty  and  ambiguous  caufes  are  referred  to  a jury  of 
twelve,  who  are  called  claves  injula,.\ht  keys  of  the  illand. 

CLAVICHORD,  and  Clavicitherium,  two  mufical  in- 
ftruments  ufed  in  the  i6th  century.  They  were  of  the  nature 
of  the  fpinet,  but  of  an  oblong  figure.  The  firft  is  ftill  ufed 
by  the  nuns  in  convents ; and  that  the  pradlitioners  may  not 
difturb  the  filters  in  the  dormitory,  the  llrings  arc  muffled  with 
fmall  bits  of  fine  woollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.  See  Anatomy,  page  166. 
CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a mufical  inftrument 
with  30  firings.  Modern  writers  apply  the  name  to  our  harp- 
fichords. 

CLAVI  vestium,  were  flowers  or  ftuds  of  purple  inter- 


woven with,  or  fewed  upon  the  garment#  of  knights  or  fena- 
tors;  only,  for  diftindllon,  the  former  ufid  them  narrow,  the 
latter  broad. 

CLAVIS  properly  fignlfies  a key  ; and  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
Englilh  to  denote  an  explanation  of  fome  obfeure  paflages  of 
any  book  or  writing. 

CLAVIUS  (Chrifiopher),  a German  Jefuit  born  at  Bam- 
berg, excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  and  v/as 
one  of  the  chief  perfons  employed  to  rectify  the  kalendar;  the 
defence  of  which  he  alfo  undertook  againfi  thofe  who  cenfured 
it,  efpecially  Scaliger.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1612,  aged  75.- 
His  works  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio ; the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  his  commentaryon  Euclid’s  elements. 

CLAUSE,  in  grammar,  denotes  a member  of  a period  or 
fentence.  Claufe  fignifies  allb  an  article  or  particular  fiipula- 
tion  in  a contrabl,  a charge  or  condition  in  a tefiament, 

CLAUSENBURG,  a large  city  of  Tranfilvania,  fituated  on 
the  river  Samos,  in  E.  long.  20.  30.  N.  lat.  47.  10, 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the  robes  of  the 
Roman  fenators  and  knights;  which  was  more  or  lefs  broad 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  : hence  the  difiin£lion  of 
tunica  angufii-clavia,  and  lati-clavia. 

Clavus,  in  old  writers  on  medicine  and  furgery,  is  a term 
ufed  in  feveral  fignifications : i.  Clavus  hyfiericus,  means  a 
ll’.ooting  pain  in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra- 
nium. 2.  Clavus  oculorum,  according  to  Celfus,  is  a callous 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomination  from 
its  figure.  3.  Clavus  alfo  imports  indurated  tubercles  of  the 
uterus.  4.  It  alfo  imports  a chirurgical  infirument  of  gold, 
mentioned  by  Amatus  Lufitanus,  defigned  to  be  introduced 
into  an  ulcerated  palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the 
voice.  And  5.  It  fignifies  a callus,  or  corn  on  the  foot. 

Clkws  Annalis,  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  ignorant  were 
the  Romans  towards  the  rife  of  their  ftate,  that  the  driving  or 
fixing  a nail  was  the  only  method  they  had  of  keeping  a re- 
gifier  of  time;  for  which  reafon  it  was  called  clavus  annalis. 
There  was  an  ancient  law,  ordaining  the  chief  praetor  to  fix 
nail  every  year  on  the  Ides  of  September ; it  was  driven  into 
the  right  fide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max,  towards  Mi- 
nerva’s temple.  This  cullom  of  keeping  an  account  of  time 
by  means  of  fixing  nails,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans ; for 
the  Etrurians  ufed  likewife  to  drive  nails  into  the.  temple  of. 
their  goddefs  Nortia  with  the  fame  view. 

CLAW,  among  zoologifis,  denotes  the  lharp-pointed  nails 
with  which  the  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  fur- 
ni  filed. 

CLAY,  in  natural  hifiory,  a fort  of  earth  to  which  former 
chemills  gave  the  name  of  argillaceous,  but  which  has  fince 
received  the  title  of  alumine.  See  Chemistry,  page  427. 

The  principal  natural  fpecimens  of  argillaceous  earth  arc 
clays,  properly  fo  called,  marles,  boles,  Rates  or  fchifius,  and 
mica.  In  none  of  thefe,  except  the  llag-fione,  does  the  argil- 
laceous earth  amount  to  fo  much  as  half  their  weight,  though^ 
their  predominating  qualities  appear  to  depend  upon  it.  The 
mofi  obvious  charadlers  of  this  earth  are,  an  adhefion  to  the 
tongue,  or  any  wet  and  foft  body,  in  the  morefolid  fpecimens 
and  a remarkable  tenacity,  ductility,  or  kneadability  ferve  to 
diftinguifti  moiltened  clays  in  a mofi  eminent  degree.  It  is 
foluble  in  acids;  but  alkalis  aft  much  lefs  upon.it,  ftther.  in. 
the  dry  or  moift  way,  than  they  do  on.  filiceous  earth.  Alum, 
is  a combination  of  argillaceous  earth  with  vitriolic  add.  If 
the  concrete  volatile  alkali  be  added  to  a folution  of  pure  alum, 
the  alkali  and  acid  unite,  while  the  clay  falls  to  the  bottom, 
united  only  with  a I'mall  quantity  of  fixed  air.  The  fluid  muft< 
be  abllrafted  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  wafiied  with, 
difiilled  water,  and  dried. 

Clays  may  Ij?  eafily  diflufed  and  fufpended  in  watery  but  are 
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not  foluHe  in  any  fenlible  degree,  Tlie  fuclden  application  of 
fliong  heat  hardens  their  external  parts,  which  afterwarrls  burft 
I'v  the  cxplofion  of  the  moifture  within.  By  a more  gradual 
heat  pure  clav  contrails  very  much,  becomes  hard,  and  full  of 
tracks  or  tiirures.  The  prefence  of  tiliceous  earth  in  common 
clays,  where  it  uruallv  conftitutes  above  half  the  weight,  ren- 
ders the  contrailion  more  uniform  throughout,  and  prevents 
the  cracks;  probably  in  no  other  way  than  by  rendering  them 
more  numerous,  and  too  fmall  to  be  perceived.  When  thus 
baked,  it  oonllitutes  all  the  varieties  of  bricks,  pottery,  and 
porcelain.  'I'hefe,  if  baked  in  a ftrong  heat,  give  tire  with 
Iteel ; a property  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  liliceoiis  earth 
they  contain,  which  cannot  ail  on  the  lleel  unlefs  firmly  fet  in 
the  hardened  clay.  The  dimcnfions  of  pottery  are  lefs,  the 
greater  the  heat  to  which  the  article  has  been  fubjeiled.  On 
this  property  is  conflniiled  a thermometer  for  meafuring  the 
heat  of  furnaces,  by  igniting  a fmall  brick  of  known  dimen- 
lions  therein,  and  afterwards  meafuring  its  corttratlion.  Baked 
clay  is  no  longer  kneadable  witlivvafer,  though  as  finely  pulve- 
rized as  mechanical  means  can  go.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  clays  owe  their  duilility  to  a kind  of  gluten,  which  is  fup- 
])oled  to  be  diifipatcd  by  heat.  They  recover  that  proj^erty, 
however,  by  a folution  in  an  acid  and  precipitation ; whence 
it  ihould  leem  to  depend  either  on  a minute  portion  of  acid 
contained  in  days,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  the  particles  when  pre 
cipitated.  The  [ rincipal  I'pecies  of  the  argillaceous  earths  or 
clays  naturalifls  have  heretofore  deferibed  thus : 

1.  The  argUIa  aerata,  or  lac  lunce.  It  is  generally  found  In 
fmall  cakes  of  the  hardnel's  of  chalk  ; like  which,  alfo,  it  marks 
white.  Its  hardnel's  is  nearly  like  that  of  the  fteatites,  and  it 
feels  lefs  fat  than  clays  commonly  do.  It  is  of  a fnow-white 
colour,  and  about  the  fpecitic  gravity  of  i .669. 

2.  The  argilla  apyra,  porcelain  clay,  the  kaolin  of  the  Chl- 
nefe,  is  very  refratlory  in  the  fire,  and  cannot  in  any  common 
ftrong  fire  be  brought  into  fufion  farther  than  to  acquire  a te- 
nacious foftnefs  without  lofing  its  form.  When  broken,  it  has 
then  a dim  fhining  appearance,  and  is  of  a folid  texture ; ftrikes 
fire  with  fteel ; and  has  confequently  the  bell  chemical  proper- 
ties of  any  fubftance  whereof  veflels  can  be  made.  It  is  found 
of  an  excellent  quality  in  Japan,  and  Hkewife  in  different  parts 
of  Europe. 

3.  Clays  combined  with  phlogiffon,  and  including  the  white 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  with  others  of  a grey,  black,  or  violet  co- 
lour. Mr.  Kirwan  obferves,  that  many  of  the  white  clays  be- 
come grey  in  a low  degree  of  heat,  becaufe  the  mineral  oil 
with  which  they  are  mixed  burns  to  a kind  of  coal,  and  tinges 
them ; but  this  being  confumed  in  a ftrungcr  heat,  they  again 
Become  white. 

4.  'I'hc  htbomarga,  or  ftone-marrow,  when  dry,  feels  as  fat 
tind  flippery  as  foap,  but  is  not  wholly  diffufible  in  water; 
When  mixed  with  this  fluid,  it  falls  to  pieces  cither  in  larger 
or  fmaller  maflfes,  fo  as  to  aliume  the  appearance  of  curds.  In 
the  fire  it  readily  melts  into  a white  or  reddifh  frothy  flag ; 
which,  in  confequenre  of  its  internal  vacuities,  is  then  of  a 
larger  volume  than  it  formerly  was.  In  the  mafs  it  breaks 
into  irregular  fcaly  pieces.  This  kind  is  called  fuller’s  earth 
(nvakhra)  in  Sweden.  In  Grim  Tarlary  it  is  called  keffekih, 
and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  there  inftead  of  foap,  for  wafliing.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  the  Auftrian  Flanders  in  the  barony  of  I Ilerges. 
To  this  fpecies  alfo  belr>ngs  the  yellowifli  brown  earth  called 
terra  lemnia  ; which  is  of  a finning  texture,  and  falls  to  pieces 
in  water  w Ith  a crackling  noife.  According  to  Air.  Bergman, 
this  is  a compound  of  the  argillaceous,  filiceous,  and  magne- 
fian  earths.  Its  component  parts  are  the  fame  as  thole  of  the 
talc,  but  loofer,  and  in  different  proportions.  Al.  Cronlledt 
remarks,  that  “ the  terra  lemnia  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
fuller’s  earth,  as  it  is  never  ufed  in  the  fulling  bufinefs,  nor  is 


likely  to  be  applicable  to  It,  as  being  befides  very  fcarce.  The 
true  fuller's  earth  of  England  agrees  entirely  with  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  llone-marrow  aUeady  given,  and  in  colour  arid 
texture  refembles  that  trom  Sweden,  which  is  compofed  of 
coarfe  particles.  The  Mampfhire  fuller’s  earth  is  of  a dufkv 
brown,  inclining  to  green,  wilh  veins  of  a faint  yellow ; and 
Contains  a fmall  porli(m  of  mmiatic  acid,  and  of  a' yellow  oily 
matter.  Eveiy  fine  clay  that  doe.s  not  communicate  a colour, 
Is  in  general  fit  for  the  bufmefs  of  fulling;  even  the  excrements 
of  hogs,  mixed  with  human  urine,  are  tiled  for  this  purjtofe  in 
various  woollen  manufaiflurcs.  The  properties  required  in  a 
good  fuller’s  earth  are,  that  it  fiiall  carry  off  the  oily  impuri- 
tias  of  the  wotillon  cloth,  and '.qt  the  fame  time  thicken  it  hv 
caul’mg  the  hairs  or  fibres  to  curl  up.  'i'lie  bell  is  compofed  of 
fine  filiceous  earth  with  argilla,  and  a little  calcareous  earth 
without  vitriolic  acid  : a little  martial  calx,  however,  is  not 
hurtful,  if  unattended  wilh  any  aHive  inenltruum.  d'he  terra 
lemnia  is  fo  called  from  the  illand  of  Lemnos,  now'  Statimane, 
in  the  i'Egean  Sea,  from  whence,  it  is  pnjcurcd. 

5.  Bdlus,  bole,  or  iron-clay,  is  a fine  and  denfe  clay  of  va- 
rious colours,  containing  a large  qnaiuily  of  iron  ; fo  that  it  i> 
very  ditlicult,  or  even  iinpolfible,  to- know  the  natural  and  fpe- 
dfic  qualities  of  the  bole  itlelf.  it  is  not  lo  ealily  fofleiied  in 
water  W'hen  indurated  as  the  porcelain  and  common  clays  ; but 
either  falls  to  pieces  in  the  form  of  fmall  grains,  or  repels  tlw 
water,  and  cannot  be  made  dtiCtilo.  In  the  tiro  it  grows  black, 
and  is  then  attrafted  by  the  loadllone.  Air.  Kirwan  thuiks 
the  term  bole  a word  of  fiich  uncertain  lignirication,  that  it 
ought  to  be  hanifhed  from  comniuii  ul'e,  or  at  lead  from  every 
mineralogical  treatife.  I’he  foft  holes  are  of  various  colours, 
as  red,  ycllowg  green,  grey,  and  blueiih  grey.  I'ho  red  kind  is 
that  named  Artnen'nin  bole  : an  indurated  kind  of  which  affords 
the  material  for  the  red  pencils.  The  indurnled  hole  or  Hate  Is  of 
a reddilh  brown  or  grey  colour,  and  is  found  in  molt  collieries 
between  the  feams  of  coals. 

6.  With  fcaly  particles,  the  born-blende  of  the  &w'ede.s. 
This  is  called  horn  rock-Jione  Vty  Wallerius,  w'ho  places  it  among 
the  apyrous  (tones ; but  Llnnatus  has  put  it  among  the  calca- 
reous (tones  by  the  name  of  born-Jlag,  talcum  mnenm.  It  is 
named  talcum  Jlr'iAtum  by  Ilinnian,  and  has  the  follow'ing  pro- 
perties: Its  ('pecific  gravity  is  never  lefs  than  2-660,  but  fre- 
quently 3.880.  It  has  a (trong  earthy  fmell,  which  Is  parti- 
cularly (enfible  on  breathing  upon  it,  or  pouring  hot  water  on 
it.  It  polfeU’es  a toughnel's  or  vifeidity,  which  is  perceived  o» 
pounding  it  in  a mortar,  as  is  the  cafe  wilh  mica  and  horn; 
from  which  laft  it  derives  its  name.  When  pounded  it  affords 
a grecnilh  grey  powder,  lialtly,  it  is  faid  to  be  fufiblc  per  fe ; 
though  Air.  Kirwan  informs  us,  that  he  could  never  melt  this 
(lone  even  by  the  affiftance  of  a blow-pipe.  This  (lone  is  fre  ■ 
quently  mixed  with  pyritts.  It  is  didinguifiicd  from  the  mar- 
tial glimmer  of  mica  by  the  fcales  being  Ids  (Iiining,  thicker, 
and  redlangular.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  blaclt  and  grecnifh.  The 
former,  when  mbbed  fine,  affords  a green  jtowder.  It  is  the 
corneum  vitens  of  Wallerius,  and  is  cither  of  a lamellatcd  or 
granular  texture;  the  former  being  I'omelimes  I'o  I'utt  as  to  be 
(craped  with  the  nail,  and  its  furface  frequently  as  g'olly  as  If 
it  had  been  greafed;  the  fpecific  gravity  being  from  3600  to 
3880. 

7.  The  zeolite  w'as  firft  difcoveretl  by  Cronlledt,  and  by  him 
reckoned  a genus  di (lineal  from  every  other;  but  ou  a proper 
chemical  analy(is,  both  Kirwan  and  Bergman  have  reckoned 
them  among  the  argillaceous  earths ; and  here  AI.  Alagellan 
obferves,  that  “ it  is  not  fo  much  the  quantity  as  the  intenfity 
or  {jredominance  of  property  that  (hould  In  general  dirciT  us 
in  the  clairiricalloit  o(  mineral  bodies;  not  to  mention,  that  if 
the  rule  refpefting  quantity  were  rigoroully  adhered  to,  the  two 
primitive  earths,  magneiia  and  argil,  would  not  be  found 
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' among  the  earths  ; which  would  doubllcfs  be  an  abrurdlty, 
Bergman  has  rightly  oblcrved.’’ 

J The  properties  of  zeolite  are  thefe:  It  is  a little  harder  than 
the  fluors,  and  other  calcareous  fpars  ; but  is  I’cratched  by 
rteel,  and  does  not  llrike  fire  with  it.  It  melts  eafily  in  the 
fire,  with  an  ebullition  like  borax,  into  a white  frothy  Hag. 

:!  It  diflblves  more  readily  in  the  fire  by  the  help  of  mineral  alkali, 
than  that  of  borax  or  microcofmio  fait.  It  does  not  ferment 
with  the  latter  as  lime  iloes,  nor  with  the_  former  as  thofe  of 
: <he  gt'pfeous  kind.  It  dilfolves  very  flowly,  and  without  effer- 
j vefcence,  in  acids,  as  oil  of  vitriol  and  fpirit  of  nitre.  Laftly, 

! the  fufible  kinds,  in  the  very  moment  of  fufion,  emit  a phof- 
^ phoric  light.  In  general  the  zeolites  are  of  a very  cr)’ttalline 
form,  compofed  of  imperfeil  pyramids  turned  towards  a com- 
;i  mon  centre  ; their  form  is  fumetimes  globular,  but  feldom 
prifmatic.  'I’o  the  fpecies  of  zeolite  alfo  belongs  the  lapis  la- 
zuli, from  which  ultramarine  is  made. 
i The  /parry  zeolite  refembles  a calcareous  fpar;  but  is  of  a 

more  irregular  figure,  as  well  as  more  brittle.  It  is  found  in 
Sweden  (»t’  a light  red  or  orange  colour.  The  cryJlaU'tzid 
zeolites  are  met  with  in  greater  plenty  than  the  other  kinds; 
and  are  found  in  Sweden  of  various  forms  and  colours.  Erunich 
informs  us,  that  in  the  north,  the  countries  of  the  zeolites  and 
«f  the  chalcedony  and  calholong,  pieces  are  Ihown  as  curiofitles, 
in  which  the  zeolite  is  inclofed  in  the  chalcedony;  but  this  is 
not  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  one  was  produced  from  the 
ether.  Cronfledt  obferves,  that  the  zeolites  have  nearly’-  the 
fame  qualities  in  the  fire  as  the  boles. 

8.  Tripoli,  ufed  in  polllbing  hard  fubftances.  See  Tripoli. 

9.  The  common,  or  hrick  clay,  has  the  following  properties: 
It  acquires  a red  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep  in  the  fire.  It  melts 
pretty  eafily  into  a greenilh  glafs.  It  confills  of  a mixture  of 
alumine  or  ]iure  clay,  with  filiceous  and  martial  earth,  containing 
alfo  a fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid.  It  is  found  in  a ftatc  of 
purity'  of  various  colours,  as  red,  pale-red,  grey,  and  blue.  In 
fome  provinces  of  Sweden  a white  kind  is  met  with,  often  in  a 
flatv  form,  with  fine  fand  between  its  ftrata;  which  when  burnt 
is  of  a paler  colour  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  does  not 
take  well  in  the  fire  ; it  is  alfo  more  fufible  than  any  of  them. 
In  this  country  alfo  is  found  a fpecies  called,  by  Cronftedt,  fer- 
jnentins^  clay,  argilla  intumt/cfns.  It  is  very  like  the  ])receding 
as  to  the  external  appearance  and  other  qualities.  This  kind  of 
clay  is  alfo  found  mixed  with  calcareous  earth,  in  which  cafe  it 
is  called  Makli:.  It  is  alfo  found  in  an  indurated  ftate,  and 
that  either  pure  or  mixed  with  jihlogifton  and  a large  quantity 
of  vitriolic  acid  : in  which  cafe  it  conllitntes  the  ore  of  alum. 
It  is  alfo  found  in  this  ftatc  mi.xcd  with  calcareous  earth,  forming 
ftone  marie. 

10.  yhgillticfous  fdJfili\ftoncs.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe 
are,  i.  I'he  JchiJlus  tcgularis,  or  common  houfe  Hate,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Kinvan,  contains  26  parts  of  argillaceous 
earth;  qC)  of  filicvous  ; 8 of  magnefia;  4 of  calcareous  earth; 
and  14  of  iron.  Part  of  the  iron  l'cem.s  to  be  jihlogifiicated  by 
a mineral  oil  united  with  it ; and  part  <lephlugiHicatcd,  or  in 
a red  calx.  This  lal'l  is  united  to  the  argillaceous  part  as  well  ai 
to  the  (iliceous,  and  cannot  be  fcjiaralcd  without  great  difficulty'. 

. The  ooloiH- of  this  Hate  varies  to  the  pale,  trrthe  Hlghlly  pur- 
ple, and  to  the.  blneifii.  The  lamina;  of  the  laft  are  thicker, 
<heir  texture  coarfer,  and  they  contain  more  filiceous  earth  and 
lefs  iron  than  the  foregoing.  Other  Hones  are  tilfp  made  ufeof 
for  covering  h<tiifes  ; hut  their  laminie  arc  much  thicker,  their 
furfacc  more  uneven,  and  their  texture  coarfer.  They  lidong 
chiefly  to’the  land  Hones,  or  to  the  calcareous  kinds,  ‘a.^lie 
pyriLtCMUs/cbi/ius,  to  which  alfo  belongs  that  from  which  alum 
is  made,  is  of  a grey,  blue,  brown,  or  black  colour;  and  is 
more  or  lefs  decompolablc  by  its  -cxpolure  to  air,  according  to 
VoL.  II. 


the  quantity  of  the  py'rites,  and  the  Hate  of  the  iron  in  i*. 
When  the  iron  is  in  a fcmi-phlogillicated  Hate,  the  fchlHus 
will  be  eatily  decompofed ; hut  much  more  tlowly,  if  at  'all, 
when  the  calx  is  muchdefihlogiHicatcd.  . The  hituminous  JchiJlus 
is  generally  black,  of  a lamellar  texture,  and  various  degrees 
of  hardnets.  It  never  gives  fire  with  Heel,  but  emits  a Hrong 
fmell  when  heated,  and  fometimes  without  being  heated. 
When  feraped  it  does  not  produce  any  white  mark  like  the 
other  fchlHus.  M.  Magellan  mentions  a tpecimen  found  in 
YorkHiire  which  burned  like  coal,  with  a Hrong  fmell  of  bitu 
men. — ^'I'liere  are  various  other  fpecies  of  argillaceous  earths,  as 
the  Hag- Hone,  fand  or  free  Hone,  toadHone,  See.  for  a deferip- 
tion  of  which  fee  thofe  articles. 

Clays  are  of  very  ex  ten  five  ufe  in  common  life.  Some  vari- 
eties of  the  porcelain  clay  become  perfeftly'  white  in  the  fire; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  thefe  are  ufed  in  the  porcelain 
manufaftories.  The  indurated  porcelain  clay,  however,  can- 
not be  eafily  heated  without  cracking  ; and  therefore  we  can  go 
no  great  lengtly  in  hardening  it.  The  boles  have  loft  their  va- 
lue as  medicines ; but  are  Hill  employed  to  make  bricks,  potter’s 
ware,  &rc.  Tripoli  is  of  indifpenfable  ule  in  the  bnfmefs  of 
poHHiing,  and  is  likewife,  on  many  occafions,  ufed  for  making 
moulds  to  caH  metals  in. 

In  agriculture,  clay  is  Indifpenfably  neceflary  ; excepting, 
however,  according  to  CronHedt,  the  white  and  fermenting 
clays  above  mentioned,  for  which  no  ufe  has  yet  been  difeo- 
vered.  Ey  its  coherence,  clay  retains  humidity ; on  which  per- 
haps its  chief  power  of  promoting  vegetation  depends.  Clay 
is  alfo  ul'ed  in  the  refining  of  lugar;  for  which  no  other  pro- 
perty is  requilite  than  that  it  may  not  dry  too  foon  : but  that 
fpeaes  ufed  in  fulling  muH,  if  we  were  to  judge  d priori,  l>e- 
fides  the  finenefs  of  its  particles,  be  of  a dr)'  nature,  or  fuch  as 
attrafts  oils ; though  this  quality  perhaps  may  not  be  found  in 
all  thofe  clays  that  are  now  employed  in  thebufmefs.  Accord- 
ing to  Fabroni,  the  pure  white  clay  being  calcined  in  a Hrong 
heat,  acquires  a ])hofphorefcent  quality. 

Clay,  a town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  feated  on  an  arm 
of  the  fea  between  two  rivers  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Norwich,  in 
E.  long.  D.  30.  N.  lat.  47.  28. 

Cl. A'l -Lands,  thofe  abounding  with  cW,  whether  black, 
blue,  yellow,  white,  &c.  of  which  the  black  and  the  yellow 
are  tha  bell  for  corn.  See  Husbandry. 

CLAYTONIA,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  monog)'nia  or- 
der, liclonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the 
natural  methixl  ranking  under  the  13th  order,  SucculcnLc. 
The  calyx  is  bivalved  ; the  corolla  pentapetalous  ; the  Higma 
trifid;  the  capfule  trivalved,  unilocular,  and  trifpemious. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  America.  They  are  verv 
low  herbaceous  plants,  with  white  flowers  ; and  arc  potlelfed  of 
no  remarkable  property. 

CLEANTHES,  a floic  pbilbfopher,  dilciple  of  Zeno,  fion- 
rilhed  240  years  before  ChriH.  He  maintained  himl'elf  in  the 
day  by  working  in  Ihe  night : lacing  qncHioned  by  the  niagif- 
t rates  how  he  fubfifted,  he  brought  a woman  for  wl'.om  he 
kneaded  bre:td,  and  a gardener  for  whom  he  drew  w.atcr  ; ami 
refufed  a prefent  from  them.  He  compofed  fevcral  works,  of 
which  there  dlb  libw  only  a few  fragments  hbinaining. 

CLEAR,  as  a naval  term,  is  variouHy  applied  to  the  wea- 
ther, the  fea-ciialtSj  cordage,  navigatirin,  Sec.  'I'he  weather 
is  laid  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and  open,  as  bppofed  to  cloudy 
or  foggy.  T-’ho  fea-coalt  i.s  called  dear  when  the  navigation  is 
not  intemipteil,  or  rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  lands  or 
breakens,  .Vc.  It  is  exnrelfcd  of  cord.age,  cables,  See.  when  they 
are  unemlKirralfed  or  difentangled,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for  imme- 
diatc  fervice.  It  is  ufually  nppoled  to  foul  in  all  thefe  fenfes. 

CLKA'IS,  in  naval  alfiiirs,  pieces  of  woiod  having  one  qr 
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two  projcfting  ends  whereby  to  faflcn  tiie  ropce  : fume  of  them 
are  ialtcnecl  to  the  iliroiuls  below  for  this  purpole,  and  others 
nailed  to  dilferent  places  of  the  Ihip’s  deck  or  (ides. 

CLECHE,  in  heraldry,  a kind  of  cmls,  charged  with  ano- 
ther crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  cedour  of  the  field. 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  ftratuin  of 
fuller's  earth. 

CLEDOXISM,  'Cr.EDONisMus,  a kind  of  divination,  in 
life  among  the  ancients.  The  word  is  formed  from  y.\nh'v, 
which  (ignifics  two  things,  rumor  “ a re|)ort,"  and  u-vis  “ a bird.” 
In  the  firll  fenl'e,  cledonifm  ihould  denote  a kind  of  divination 
drawn  from  words  occafion  ally  uttered,  ('icero  obferves,  th.it 
the  Pythagoreans  made  ohl'ervatlon  not  only'  of  the  words  of 
the  gods,  but  of  thofc  of  men  ; and  accordingly  believed  the 
pronouncing  of  certain  words,  e.  g.  inoendium,  at  a meal,  very 
unhappy.  Thus,  iullead  of  prifon,  they  ufed  the  word  domtd- 
lium\  and  to  avoid  crinnys,  furies,  faid  cumeuides.  In  the  le- 
cond  fenfe,  cledonifm  Ihould  feem  a divin.itiou  drawn  from 
birds;  the  fame  with  ornithomantia. 

CI/EEVERS,  in  botany.  See  G.vlium. 

CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  mufic,  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
eJa-vis,  “a  key;”  becaufe  by  it  is  exprdfed  the  fundamental  (bund 
in  the  diatonic  fcale,  which  requires  a determined  fuccellion  of 
tones  or  femitones,  whether  major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  the 
note- from  whence  we  fet  out,  and  refulting  from  its  jiofition  in 
the  leale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  away  to  this  fuccelfion,  and  dif- 
covers  it,  the  technical  term  key  is  ufed  with  great  propriety. 
But  clefs  rather  point  out  the  pofition  of  ditferent  mufical  parts 
in  the  general  fyftem,  and  the  relations  whicluthey  bear  one  to 
another.  A clef,  fays  Roulfeau,  is  a charadter  in  rauiic  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a Rave,  to  determine  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tiorf  occupied  by  that  Rave  in  the  general  claviary  or  fyRem, 
and  to  point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notes  which  it  contains  in 
the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  the  gamut  had 
been  fignified  were  called  clefs.  Thus  the  letter- A was  the  clef 
of  the  note  la,  C the  clef  of  nt,  E the  clef  of  7ni,  &:c.  In 
proportion  as  the  fyflem  was  extended,  the  embarrafl'ment  and 
luperfluity  of  this  multitude  of  clefs  were  felt.  Gui  d’Arezzo, 
who  had  inverted  them,  marked  a letter  or  clef  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  line  in  the  Rave  ; for  as  yet  he  had  placed  no  notes 
in  the  fpaces.  In  procefs  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than 
one  of  the  feven  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lines  only,; 
and  this  was  fulHcient  to  fix  the  pofition  of  all  the  reR,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  order  : at  laR,  of  thefe  feven  lines  or  clefs 
they  feledled  four,  which  were  called  claves  fignatcs,  or  diferi- 
rainating  clefs ; becaufe  they  fatisfied  thcmfelves  with  marking 
one  of  them  upon  one  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  powers  of  all 
the  others  might  be  recognized.  Prefently  afterwards  they  even 
retrenched  one  of  thefe  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  of  which  they 
made  tifc  to  mark  the  fol  below,  that  is  to  fay,  the  hypopro- 
flambanomene  added  to  the  lyRem  of  the  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  alferts,  that  if  we  underRood.  the  charac- 
ters in  which  the  ancient  mufic  was  written,  and  examined 
minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  Riould  find  that  each  of 
them  reprefents  the  letter  a little  altered  in  its  form,  by  which 
the  note  was  originally  named.  Thus  the  clef  of  fol  was  ori-. 
ginally  a G,  the  clef  of  ut  a C,  and  the  clef  of  fa  F. 

Wc  have  then  three  clefs,  one  a fifth  above  the  other ; the  cle^ 
of  F,  or  fa,  which  is  the  loweR;  the  clef  of  ut,  or  C,  which  is  a 
fifth  above  the  former ; and  the  clef  of  fol  or  G,  which  is  a 
fifth  above  that  of  ut  (See  Plate  79).  It  is  necefl'ary  to  remark, 
that  according  to  ancient  praftige,  the  clef  is  always  placed 
upon  a line,  and  never  in  a (pace.  It  deferves  notice  alfo,  that 
the  clef  oi  fa  is  marked  in  three  different  ways  ; one  in  mufic,, 
which  is  printed  j another  in  mufic,  which  is  written  or  engra- 
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ven  ; and  a third,  in  the  full  harmony  of  the  chonis.  By  add- 
ing four  lines  above  the  def  of  fol,  and  three  line.,  beneath  the 
clet  ot  fa,  which  gives  both  above  and  below  the  gre.utell  ex- 
lent  of  permanent  or  dhiblifhcd  lines,  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  fcale  ot  notes  which  ran  be  placed  upon  the  gradation.^ 
relative  to  thefe  clefs  amount.s  to  24  ; that  is  to  fay,  three  oc- 
taves and  a fourth  from  the  F,  ox  fa,  which  is  found  beneath 
the  lirft  line,  to  the  ft,  or  R,  whicli  is.  found  above  the  lafr, 
and  all  this  together  forms  u hat  we  call  the  general  claviary  ; 
from  whence  we  may  judge,  that  this  compals  has,  for  a loji.g 
time,  conRituted  the  extent  of  the  (yRem.  Rut  as  at  prefent 
it  is  continually  acquiring  new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below, 
the  degrees  are  marked  by  leger  lines,  which  are  added  above 
or  below  as  occafion  requires. 

InRead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  by  RoufTeau 
in  his  Didionary,  plate  A,  fig.  5,  tp  mark  the  relation  which 
one  clef  bears  to  another,  they  feparate  them  five  bv  five ; be- 
caufe it  is  pretty  nearly  within  the  degrees  to  which  the  com- 
jjafs  of  ordinary  voices  extends.  This  collection  of  five  lines 
is  called  a Jiave ; and  in  thafe  they  jilace  a clef,  to  determine 
the  names  of  the  notes,  the  pofitions  of  femitones,-  anil  t« 
fliew  what  Ration  the  Rave  occupies  in  the  claviary  or  general 
fcale. 

In  whatever  manner  we  take  five  fuccefllve  lines  in  the  clavier)", 
we  fliall  find  one  clef  comprehended ; nay,  fometimes  two ; m 
which  cafe  one  may  be  retrenched,  as  ufelefs.  CuRom  has 
even  prefcrlbed  which  of  the  two  Riould  be  retrenched,  and 
which  retained ; it  is  this  likewife  which  lias  determined  the 
number  of  pofitions  afligned  to  each  clef.  If  I form  a Rave  of 
the  firR  five  lines  in  the  claviary,  beginning  from  below,  I find 
the  clef  of  fa  in  the  fourth  line.  This  then  is  one  pofition  of 
the  clef,  and  this  pofition  evidently  relates  to  the  loweR  note  ; 
thus  likewife  it  is  that  of  the  bafs  clef.  If  I wifli  to  gain  a third 
in  afeent,  I muR  add  a line  above  ; I muR  then  obliterate  one 
below,  otherwife  the  Rave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines. 
The  clef  of  fa  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  and  the  clef  of  ut  is  likewife  found  upon  the  fifth  ; but 
as  two  clefs  arc  ufelefs,  they  retrench  here  that  oi  ut.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  Rave  of  this  clef  is  a.  third  higher  than  the 
former. 

By  throwing  away  Rill  one  line  below  to  gain  another  above, 
we  have  a third  kind  of  Rave,  where  the  clef  of  fa  will  bo 
found  upon  the  fecond  line,  and,  that  of  ut  upon  the  fourth. 
Here  we  leave  out  the  clef  of  .and  retain  that  of  ut.  We 
have  now  gained  another  third  above,  and  loR  it  below.  By 
continuing  thefe  alterations  from  line  to  line,  we  pafs  fuccef- 
fivply  through  four  different  pofitions  of  the  clef  of  ist.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  of  fol,  we  find  it,  placed  upon  the  fecond 
line,  and  then  upon  the  firR.  . This  oppoRtion  includes  the  five 
higheR  lines,  and  gives  the  RiarpeR  diapafon  which  the  clefs  can 
fignify.  Our  readers  may  fee  in  Roulleau’s  Mufical  Didlionaiy, 
plate  A.  fig.  5,  this  fuccelfion  of  clefs  from  the  loweR  to  the 
higheR;  which  in  all  conRitutes  eight. Raves,  clefs,  or  different 
pofitions  of  clefs.  , 

Whatever  may  be  thfe  charafter  and  genius  of  any  voice  or 
inRrument,  if  its  extent  above  or  below  docs  not  furpafs  that 
of  the  general  cla,viary,  in  this  number  may  be  found  a Ration 
and  clef  fuitable  to  it ; aud  there  ar®,  in  reality,  clefs  deter- 
mined for  all  the  parts  in  mufic.  If  the  extent  of  a part  is  very 
confiderablc,  fo  that  the  number  of  lines  neceff'ary  to  be  added 
above  pr  be^ow  may  become  inconvenient,  the  clef  is  then 
changed  in  the  courfcof,the  mufic..  It  , may  bo  plainly  per- 
ceived by  the  figure,  what  clef  is  -neceflary  to  chcxile,  for  raffing 
or  dcprelfing  any  jiart,  under  whatever  clef  it  may  be  adtually 
placed.  It  will  likewife  appear,  that.  In  order  to  adjuR  one 
clef  t©  another,  both  muft  be  compared  by  the  general  cla* 
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4 viary,  by  means  of  uhich  we  may  determine  what  every  note 
a under  one  of  the  clefs  is  with  relpe6l  to  the  other.  Iti.sbythis 

J exercife  repeated  that  xve  acquire  the  habit 'of  reading  with  tafe 

I all  the  parts. 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,  that  we  may  place  whatever 
■(  note  we  pleafe  of  the  gamut  upon  any  line  or  fpace  whatever 

• of  the  Have,  fmce  we  hive  the  choice  of  eight  different  pofitions, 

i which  is  equal  to  the  number  of  notes  in  the  oftave.  Thus 

( yeu  may  mark  a whole  tune  upon  the  fame  line,  by  changing 

^ the  clef  at  each  gradation.  The  yth  fig.  of  the  fame  plate  in 

Kouffeau’s  Mufical  Diftionary,  to  which  we  formerly  referred, 
)j  Hiows  by  the  ferics  of  clefs  the  order  of  the  notes,  re,  fa,  la,  ut, 

{ nx,fol,  f,  re,  rifing  by  thirds,  although  all  placed  upon  the 

B lame  line.  The  fig.  following  reprefents  upon  the  order  of  the 

fame  clefs  the  note  xit,  which  appears  to  defcend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  Have,  and  further^  which  yet,  by  means  of 
changing  the  clef,  Hill  preferves  its  unifon.  It  is  upon  fuch  ex- 
a amplcs  as  this,  that  fcholars  ought  to  exercife  themfelves,  in 
order  to  underftand  at  the  firft  glance  the  powers  of  all  the 
elefs,  and  their  fimultaneous  eheht.  There  are  two  of  their 
pofitions,  viz.  the  clef  of  Jol  upon  the  firft  line,  and  that  of  fa 
upon  the  third,  which  fcem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into 
defnetude.  The  liiil  of  thefe  may  feera  lefs  necelfaiy,  becaufe  it 
produces  nothing  but  a pofition  entirely  fimilar  to  that  of fa  upon 
the  fourth  line,  from  which  however  it  diti'ers  by  two  oftaves. 
As  to  the  clef  of  fa,  it  is  plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely 
from  the  third  line,  we  fliall  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  po- 
fition, and  that  the  compofition  of  the  claviary,  which  is  at 
prefent  complete,  will  by  thefe  means  become  defehtive. 

Thus  much  for  Roufl'eau’s  accoulit  of  clefs.  He  proceeds  to 
explain  their  tranfpofition  j but  as  this  would  render  this  article 
too  long  and  intricate,  we  refer  to  his  Mufical  D 'lB'ioxiary , vol. 

page  1 6a.  See  alfo  Malcoms  Dijfertation  on  Mufic. 

CLEFT,  In  a general  I'enfe,  is  a fpace  made  by  the  fepara- 
tion  of  parts.  Green  timber  is  very  apt  to  fplit  and  cleave  in 
feveral  places,  after  it  is  wrought  into  formj  and  thefe  cracks 
in  it  arc  very  difagreeable  to  the  fight.  A common  piece  of 
knavery  with  the  country  caqienters  is  to  fill  up  thefe  cracks 
with  a mixture  of  greafe  and  faw-duft  j fo  that  the  deficiency  is 
h.irdly  feen. 

Clefts,  or  Cracks,  in  farriery,  appear  mofi:  commonly  on  the 
paftems,  and  are  caufed  by  a fliarp  and  malignant  humour. 
Sec  Farhiery. 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a twig  of  the  vine,  which  ferves  as 
a badge  of  the  Centurion’s  office. 

CI/EMATIS,  viRGiN^-BOWER  ; a genus  of  the  polygynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  MuHifiliqucs, 
There  is  no  calyx;  the  petals  are  four,  rarely  five  ; t^  feeds 
have  a train.  There  are  twelve  fpecies  ; all  of  which,  except 
two,  are  ihrubby  climbing  plants,  very  hardy,  and  adorned 
with  quadrupetalous  flowers  of  red,  blue,  purple,  white,  and 
greenifli  colours.  They  are  very  eafily  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings.  The  vitis  alba,  one  of  the  fpecies,  is  very  acrid  to 
the  talle,  and  without  any  fmell.  Surgeons  have  ufed  it  as  a 
cauftic,  and  for  cleanfing  old  ulcers.  The  root  is  faid  to  be 
purgative.  The  leaves  of  all  the  fpecies  bruifed  and  applied 
to  the  fkin,  burn  it  as  it  were  into  carbuncles;  and  if  . applied 
to  the  noflrils  in  a fultry  day  Immediately  after  being  cropped, 
will  caufe  the  fame  uneafy  feufation  as  a flame  applied  to  that 
part  would  occafion.  Hence  the  title  of  fiaminula,  or  “ little 
flame,”  by  which,  this  genus  of  plants  was  formerly  diftin- 
guifhed. 

CLEMENTINE,  a term  ufed  among  the.  Augufllns,-  who 
apply  it  to  a perfou  who,  after  having  been  nine  years  a fupe- 
rior,  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes  a private  monk,  under  the 
^onjiuand  of  a fuperioc.  The  word  has  its  rife  hence ; that 


pope  Clement,  by  a bull,  prohibited  any  fuperlor  among  the 
Auguftins  from  continuing  above  nine  years  in  office. 

Clemektjnfs,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  conftitHtions  of 
pope  Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Vienne. 

CLENARD  (Nicholas),  a celebrated  grammarian  in  the 
1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Licit;  and  after  having  taught 
humanity  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  i.  Letters  relating  to  his 
Travels,  which  are  very  curious  and  fcarce.  2.  A Greek  Gram- 
mar, which  has  been  revifed  and  correfted  by  many  gramma- 
rians; and  other  works.  He  died  at  Gi-enoble  in  1 542. 

CTyEOBIS  and  BIT’ON,  two  youths,  fons  of  Cydippe  the 
prieftefs  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When  oxen  could  not  be  procured 
to  draw  their  mother’s  chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put 
themfelves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew  it  45  Ihadia  to  the  temple, 
amidll  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated 
the  mother  on  account  of  the  piety  of  her  fons.  Cydippe  en- 
treated the  goddefs  to  reward  the  piety  of  her  fons  with  the  befl: 
gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a mortal.  They  went  to  reft  and 
awoke  no  more  ; and  by  this  the  goddefs  fhowed  that  death  Is 
the  only  true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  a man.  The 
Argives  raifed  them  ftatucs  at  Delphi. 

CLEOME,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  fillquofa  order  be- 
longing to  the  tetradynamla  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the- 25th  order,  Putamineee.  There  are 
three  neftariferous  glandules,  one  at  each  finus  of  the  calyx 
except  the  loweft ; the  petals  all  rifing  upwards  ; the  filiqna 
unilocular  and  bivalved.  There  are  15  fpecies;  all  of  them, 
except  two,  natives  of  warm  climates. , They  are  herbaceous 
plants  rifing  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ; and  are  adorned  with 
llowers  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  llefti  colour,  8cc. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  require  no  other  care  than 
what  is  common  to  other  exotics  which  are  natives  of  warm 
countries. 

CLEON,  the  name  of  feveral  'noted  men  of  antiquity. 

I . Of  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a tanner,  became, 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  Hate  by  his  intrigues  and  elo- 
quence. He  took  Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Am- 
phipolis  in  a battle  with  Brafidas  the  Spartan  general>  Olymp. 
89th.  2.  A general  of  Mefl'enia,  who  difputed  with  Arif- 

totlemus  for  the  fovereignty.  3^  A ftatuar}^  4.,  A poet  who 
wrote  a poem  on  the  Argonauts.  5.  An  orator  of  Halicar- 
naffus  who  compofed  an  oration  for  Ljd'ander,  in  which  he  in- 
timated the  propi'icty  of  making  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  elec- 
tive. 6.  A Magnefian  v/ho  wrote-  fome  commentaries,  in 
which  he  fpeaks  of  portentous  events,  8cc. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt,  was  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  By  her  extraordinary  beauty,  file  fub- 
dued  the  two  renowned  Roman  generals  Julius  Caefar  and 
Marc  Antony  : the  latter  of  whom,  it  is  thought,  loft  the_  em- 
pire of  Rome  by  his  attachment  to  her.  At  length,  Marc 
Antony  being  fubdued  by  Oftavius  Caefar,  file  tried  the  force 
of  her  declining  charms  upon  the  .conqueror,  but  in  vain  ; upon 
which  expefting  no  mercy  from  him,  Ihe  poifoned  herfelf, 
30  years  before  Chrill.  According  to  Ibme  authors,  fhe  was 
the  reftorer  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  to  which  ftie  added  that 
of  Pergamos ; and  it  is  faid,  that  Ihe  ftudied  philofophy  to  con- 
foie  her  for  the  abfence  of  Antony.  With  her  death  ended  th4 
family  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  294  years  : for  Egypt,  after  this,  was  re- 
duced to  a Roman  province ; in  which  dependence  it  remained 
till  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  641. 

CLEOST’R  ATUS,  a celebrated  allronomer  horn  in  Tenedos, 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firft  who  difcover<A  the  ligns  of  tlm 
zodiac;  others  fay,  that  he  only di (covered  the  figns  Aries  and 
Sagittarius.  He  alfo  correfted  the  errors  of  the  Grecian  yeat. 
about  the  506th  before  Chrill. 
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(U.LTSYDRA,  an  inllnuncnt  or  madiine  ferving  to  mea- 
rnre  time  by  the  fall  of  a cenain  quantity  of  water.  The  word 
Tomes  from  kXiitIh',  condo,  v'uy,  aqua,  “ water}”  though  there 
have  likew  ife  been  cleplydra'.  made  with  incrcairy.  The  Egyp- 
tians, by  thi.s  machine,  meafured  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  7ycbo 
Erahe,  in  our  days,  made  ufe  of  it  to  meaiure  the  motion  of  the 
tlars,  ami  Dudley  ufed  the  fame  coiicrivaiice  in  making  all 
his  maritime  obl'crvatious.  The  ufe  of  cleptVdne  is  very  an- 
cient; they  were  invented  in  Egypt  r.nder  the  Ptolemies;  as 
Avere  allb  lim-dials.  Their  u!e  was  chiefly  in  the  winter ; 
the  fun-dials  lerved  in  the  fummer.  They  had  two  great 
defects;  the  one,  that  the  water  ran  out  with  a greater  or  lefs 
facility,  as  the  air  was  more  or  lefs  denfe  ; the  other,  that  the 
w'atcr  ran  more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  tow'ards  the  con- 
rlufion.  M.  Amontons  has  invented  a clepfydra  free  from 
b<ith  thefe  inconveniences;  and  wdiich  has  thefe  three  grand 
advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  purpofe  of  docks,  of  ferv- 
ing in  navigation  for  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude,  and  of 
meafuring  the  motion  of  the  arteries.  For  a defeription  and 
figure  of  a Clepfydra,  fee  HynaosTATics. 

CLERC  (John  le),  called  ChiH>a'ier,  an  eminent  hillorical 
painter,  was  born  at  Nanci  in  1587,  but  ftudied  in  Italy,  where 
he  refided  for  twenty  years ; and  was  a dlfciple  of  Carlo  Ve- 
netiano,  with  w'hom  he  worked  a long  time,  and  whofe  ftyle 
he  fo  effeftually  lludied  and  imitated,  that  d'everal  of  the  pic- 
tures which  were  finifhed  by  le  Clerc  were  taken  for  the  work 
of  Venctiano.  He  was  moft  highly  efleemed  at  Venice  for 
his  extraof.dinary  merit;  and  as  a token  of  public  refpedi,  he 
w^as  made  a knight  of  St.  Mark,  diis  freedom  of  hand  was 
remarkable ; he  had  a light  pencil ; and  in  his  colouring  he  re- 
lembled  his  mailer.  :He  died  in  1633. 

Clekc  (Sebaftian  le),  engraver  and  defigner  in  ordinary 
to  the  French  king,  tvas  born  at  Metz  in  1637.  After  having 
learnt  defigning,  he  ap>plied  himfelf  to  mathematics,  and  was 
engineer  to  the  marflial  de  la-Ferte.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1665, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  to  defigning  and  engraving  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a penfion  of  600  crowns. 
In  1672  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of  painting 
and  fculptiwe ; and  in  1680  was  made  profeilor  of  geometry 
and  peiipeftive  in  the  fame  academy.  Fie  publifhed,  befides  a 
great  number  of  defigns  and  prints,  i.  A Treatife  on  theoreti- 
cal and  pradlical  Geometrjn  2.  A Treatife  on  Architedture  ; 
and  other  works  : and  died  in  i7i4.-;-He  was  an  excellent  ar- 
tift,  but  chiefly  in  the  ]>etit  Ityle.  His  p)i61ures  feldom  exceed 
the  dimenficavs  of  fix  inches.  Within  thofe  limits  he  could 
draw  up  20,000  men  with  great  dexterity.  No  artill,  except  Cal- 
lot  and  Della  llella,  could  touch  a fmall  fignre  with  fo  much  fpirit. 

Clekc  (George  le)  count  de  Buffbn,  a celebrated  naturalill, 
was  Ixirn  at  Montbard,  in  Burgund)',  the  7th  of  September 
1707  : his  father  was  a counfellor  of  the  parliantent  of  Dijon, 
and  the  fon  was  defiinecl  to  the  fame  office,  if  f'cience  had  not 
drawn  him  a’.vay  from  the  law.  He  ftudied  at  Dijon;  and  his 
eager  adlivity,  his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  robuft  conftitu- 
tion,  fitted  him  to  j)urfue  bufinefs  and  pleafure  with  equal  ar- 
dour. His  early  jiatfion  was  for  aftronomy,  and  the  pnmng  le 
Clerc  was  never  without  Euclid  in  his  ])ockct.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  went  with  an  Englifh  nobleman  and  his  governor  to 
Italy  ; but  he  overlooked  the  choiceft  remains  of  art,  and, 
amidft  the  ruins  of  an  elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he  firft 
felt  the  charms  of  natural  hiftor)’’,  whole  zealous  and  fuccefsful 
admirer  he  afterwards  proved.  t.)n  his  return  to  France,  he 
fought,  on  fome  occafional  tjuarrel,  with  an  tinglifliman, 
whom  he  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Paris.  He 
th  rrc  tranflated  Newton's  Fluxions,  from  the  Latin,  and  Hales’s 
Statics  from  the  Englifh,  into  the  French  language.  He  after- 
wards came  to  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five ; and  this 
journey  concluded  his  travels ; he  fluid  here  about  three 


months.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  fucceeded  to  the  efl.oe 
of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about  300,000  livrcs  (above 
1 2,000  pounds  .llcrling)  ; and  he  was  one  of  thofe  whole  e.aiy 
or  aflluent  circumlbances  urge  on  literary  jnirfuits,  and  clear  lb; 

■ path  of  fome'of  its  thorns.  Perhaps  this  was  the  period  of  his 
retirement  to  iVIontbard,  where  he  fpent  much  time,  and  where 
his  leifurewasdittlc  interrupted  ; while,  in  the  capital,  his  office 
■of  intendant  of  the  king’s  garden  and  cabiiiet  engaged  rnut;i  <'f 
his  time.  He  loved  nmeh  company,  and  was  partial  to  the 
ifair;  but  he  loved  glory  more.  He  fpent  14  hours  every  day 
in  fludy  ; and,  when  we  examine  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
.and  the  number  of  his  works,  we  wonder  at  his  having  executed 
fo  much  even  in  this  time.  At  five  in  the  morning  he  retired 
to.  a pavilion  in  his  vaft  gardens,  and  he  was  then  inaccelliblc. 
This  was,  as  prince  Flenry  of  Pruffia  called  it,  the  cradle  of  na- 
tural hiftory  ; but  fhe  was  inditferenlly  accommodated.  I’he 
walls  were  naked  ; an  old  writing-table,  with  pen,  ink,  and 
jiaper,  and  an  elbow  chair  of  black  leather,  were  the  only  fur- 
niture of -his  ftudy.  His  manul'cripts  were  in  a cabinet  in  an- 
other building,  and  he  went  occafionally  from  one  to  the  other. 
The -eras  of  Buffbn’s  works  are  pretty  well  known.  When 
each  was  finifhed,  it  was  put  afide,  in  order  that  he  might  for- 
get it,  and  he  then  returned  to  it  with  the  feverity  of  a critic. 
He  was  anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous  ; and  if  thofe  to  whom 
Ee  read  his  works  hefitalcJ  a moment,  he  changed  the  pallao^e. 
The  works  of  others  he  read  like  Magliabechi,  the  titles,  the 
contents,  and  the  molt  interefling  parts ; but  he  read  M.  Kee- 
ker’s Compte  Rendu,  and  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Finances- 
at  length : he  fpoke  of  them  allb  with  no  little  enthufiafm. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Fenelon,  Montefquieu,  and  Ri- 
chardlbn. 

M,  de  Buffbn’s  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely  animated, 
but  Ibmetimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exatt  in  his  drefs,  par- 
ticularly in  dreffing  his  hair.  He  fat  Jong  at  table,  and  then 
feemed  at  his  eafe.  His  converfation  was,  at  this  time,  un- 
embarralled,  and  his  guefts  had  frequently  occafion  to  notice 
fome  happy  turn  of  phrafe,  or  Ibme  deep  refleblion.  His 
coroplaifance  was  ver\'  confiderable  : he  loved  praife,  and  even 
praifed  himfelf ; but  it  was  with  lb  much  franknefs,  and  with 
lb  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  was  never  difagrecable.  In- 
deed, when  we  confider  the  extent  of  his  reputation,  the  credit 
of  his  works,  and  the  attention  with  which  they  were  alway.s 
received,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  was  fenfible  of  his  own  va- 
lue. It  would  perhaps  have  difplayed  a ftronger  mind  to  have 
concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93,  and  ahnoft  adored  his 
fon;  his  grandfather  to  87  ; and  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  ar- 
ticle exceeded  only  80.  He  died  in  April  1788.  Fifty-fix 
Hones  were  found  in  his  bladder  ; but  if  he  had  confented  to  the 
operation,  he  might  ])robably  have  lived  longer.  One  fi)n  re- 
mains ; who  near  a high  tower  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard  has 
placed  a low  column,  with  a concife  inicription  to  his  memorv. 

CLERGY,  a general  name  given  to  the  body  of  ecdefiaftics 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  contradiltinclion  to  the  laity.  See 
I/AiTY.  The  diftinblion  of  Chrillians  into  clergy  and  laity 
was  derived  from  the  Jewifh  church,  and  adopted  into  the 
Chriftian  by  the  apoftles  themf'elves.  ^\Eenevel•  any  numboi*  of 
converts  was  made,  as  loon  as  they  were  capable  of  bdn<* 
formed  into  a congregation  or  church,  a bifliop  or  j>refl)yter, 
with  a deacon,  were  ordained  to  miniftcr  to  them.  Of  the 
bilhoj)S,  })rielts,  and  dt^cons,  the  clergy  originalh'  confiflcd  ; 
but  in  the  third  centuiy,  many  inferior  orders  were  appointed, 
as  fubfervient  to  the  otlice  of  deacim,  liii^  jis  Acolutiiists, 
Readers,  Rc. 

I’he  Clerg)'  have  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  our  muni- 
cipal laws;  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  which  were 
abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  'J’he  jicrlbnal  exemp- 
tions indeed  for  the  moll  part  continue  ^ a clergyman  cannot  br 
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compelled  to  ferve  on  a jury,  nor  to  appear  at  a court-leet,  or 
view  of  frank-pledge,  which  aimoll  every  other  perfon  is  obliged 
to  do : but  if  a layman  is  luinmoned  on  a jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  orders,  he  fliall  notwithlianding  appear  and  be 
Iwom.  Neither  can  he  be  chofen  to  any  temporal  olHce,  as 
bailiff,  'reeve,  conltable,  or  the  like  j in  regard  of  his  own  con- 
tinual attendance  on  the  I'acred  fumStion.  During  his  attend- 
ance on  divine  I'ervice,  he  is  privileged  from  arrefts  in  civil  fuits. 
In  cafes  alfo  of  felony,  a clerk  in  orders  fhall  have  the  benefit  of 
bis  clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand ; and  may  like- 
wife  have  it  more  than  once  : in  both  which  particulars  he  is 
diftlnguhhed  from  a layman.  But,  as  they  have  their  privi- 
leges, fo  they  have  alfo  their  difabilitics,  on  account  of  their 
fpiritual  avocations.  Clergymen  are  incapable  o,f  fitting  in  the 
houfe  of  commons;  and  by  llatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  are 
not  in  general  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements  to  farrh, 
upon  pain  of  lol.  per  month,  and  total  avoidance  of  the  leafe; 
nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any  tap-houfe  or  brew-houfe ; nor 
lliall  engage  in  any  manner  of  trade,  nor  fell  any  merchandize, 
tinder  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value ; which  prohibition  is  con- 
fonant  to  the  canon  law. 

Benefit  of  Clergy,  was  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  Church, 
where  one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  to 
purge  himfelf  of  a felony  ; and  after  much  contention  between 
the  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal  courts.  It  v/as  at  length  agreed, 
that  all  clerks  (among  whom  were  reckoned  every  perfon  u>bo 
tould  read)  who  were  indicled  for  any  felony  fhould  hrll  be 
arraigned  in  the  fecular  jurifdlction,  and  then  claim  his  benefit 
of  clergy,  either  by  way  of  declinatory  plea,  or  in  arreft  ol' judg- 
ment. "W'hen  this  claim  was  allowed,  the  clerk  was  delivered 
to  the  ordinary  to  make  his  purgation,  which  was  done  by  ex- 
culpating himfelf  on  his  own  oath,  and  the  oaths  of  tw^elve 
compurgators ; and  bv  this  purgation,  as  it  was  called,  the  party 
cafily  obtained  his  liberty.  By  the  4 Hen.  7.  c.  13.  a perfon 
convifted  of  felony,  not  being  in  holy  orders,  fhall  be  burned  in 
the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb,  before  he  is  delivered  to  the  ordi- 
nary, and  not  be  admitted  to  clergy  a fecond  time.  But  by 
18.  Eliz.  c.  7.  inftead  of  being  delivered  to  the  ordinary,  he 
fhall  he  difeharged  or  detained  in  prifon  at  diferetion,  not  lon- 
ger than  one  year.  By  5 Ann.  c.  6.  the  neceifity  of  being 
able  to  read,  in  order  to  entitle  a perfon  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  is  taken  away  ; and  if  his  clergy  be  allowed  for  any 
ibft  or  larceny,  he  fiiall,  betides  being  burned  in  the  hand,  be 
confined  tolv  1 labour,  not  Icfs  than  fix  months,  nor  more 
than  two  yeais.  But  by  4 Geo.  i.c.  11.  and  6 Geo.  i.  c.  23. 
when  any  perfon  i.s  convicted  of  any  larceny,  whether  petit, 
grand,  or  compound  larceny,  who  is  entitled  to  clergy,  and 
only  liable  to  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping,  the  court, 
tnjlead  of  fuch  punithment,  may  tranfport  the  ollendcr  for 
feven  years.  By  ty  Geo.  3.  c.  74.  the  praflicc  of  burning  in 
the  hand  is  aboliflicd,  and  inftead  thereof,  except  in  the  cafe 
of  manfiaugbter,  the  court  may  order  the  oftender  to  be  whip- 
ped in  the  manner  the  a^l  directs. 

. In  deferibing  the  benefit  of  clergy,  we  have  pointed  out  the 
judgment  which  thofe  offenders  may  receive  to  whom  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  is  allowtil ; but  upon  a capital  charge,  where 
the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away,  when  the  jury  have  brought 
in  their  verdidl  “ guilty,”  in  the  prefence  of  the  prifoncr,  he 
is  either  immediately,  or  at  a convenient  time  foon' after,  afaed 
by  the  court  if  he  has  any  thing  to  offer,  why  judgment  fhould 
not  be  awarded  againft  him;  and  in  this  ftage  of  the  proceed- 
ing it  is  that  motion  muft  be  made  in  arreft  of  judgment,  either 
by  pointing  out  I’ome  blemifli  upon  the  face  of  the  record, 
praying  benefit  of  clergy,  or  pleading  a pardon  ; but  if  all 
thefe  refourccs  fail,  the  court  jiroceeds  to  judgment. 

CLERK  {cleriais),  a word  formerly  ufed  to  fignify  a learned 
man,  or  man  of  letters.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek 
Vol,  II. 


ufed  for  clergy,  but  more  properly  fignifying  lot  or  he- 
ritage, in  regard  the  lot  and  portion  of  clerks  or  ecclefiaftlcs  is 
to  ferve  God.  Accordingly  dents  was  at  firft  uled  to  fignify 
one  who  had  a particular  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  God. 
The  origin  of  the  expreliion  is  derived  from  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  lot  heritage, 
and  God  is  reciprocally  called  their  portion  ; by  reafon  that  tribe 
was  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  ofl'erings 
made  to  God,  without  any  other  fettled  provifion  as  the  reft 
had.  Thus,  Pafquier  oblerves,  the  officers  of  the  counts  {co- 
mites) were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of  clerks  of  ac- 
compts -,  and  fecretaries- of  ftate  were  called  clerks  of  the  feeret. 
So  clericus  domifi  regis,  in  the  lime  of  Edward  I.  was  eiiglifhcd, 
the  king's  jeeretary,  or  clerk  of  bis  council.  The  term  was  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  all  who  made  any  profcffion  of  leamiug ; 
or  who  knew  how  to  manage  the  pen  ; though  originally  it 
was  appropriated  to  ecclefi allies.  As  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  ul'ually  brought  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  there  w’ere 
none  but  the  clergy  left  to  cultivate  the  fcicnces  : hence,  as  it 
was  the  clergy  alone  who  made  any  profeifion  of  letters,  a very 
learned  man  came  to  be  called  a great  clerk,  and  a ftupid  igno- 
rant man  a bad  clerk. 

Clerk  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of  life  exer- 
cife their  pens  in  any  court  or  office ; of  which  there  are  various 
kinds:  thus 

Clerk  of  the  Rails,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
whofe  bufmefs  is  to  file  all  bail-pieces  taken  in  that  court,  where 
he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king’s  court; 
fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  the  check  and  controlmciit  of  the 
yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king,  queen,  or  prince.  He  like- 
wife,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  lets  the  watch  in  the  court. 
There  is  alfo  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  fame  name,  belong- 
ing to  the  king’s  yards. 

Clerk  of  the  Cro^vn,  an  officer  in  the  king's  bench,  who 
frames,  reads,  and  records  r.ll  indiftments  againft  offenders 
there  arraigned  or  indidted  of  any  public  crime.  He  is  like- 
wii'e  termed  clerk  of  the  crown-ofiee,  in  which  capacity  he  ex- 
hibits information  by  order  of  the  court  for  vaiiou.s  offences. 

Clerk  (f  the  Crown,  in  chancerv,  an  officer  whofe  bulinefs 
It  is  conllantly  to  attend  the  lord  ch.ancellor  in  j^erfon  or  by  de- 
puty; to  write  and  prepare  for  the  great  feul  Ijv.cial  matters  of 
ftate  by  commiilion,  both  oidinuiy  and  extraordinary,  viz. 
commillions  of  lieutenancy,  ofjulticcs  of  alfize,  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, gaol-delivery,  and  of  the  peace;  all  gciicnil  pardons,  granted 
either  at  the  king’s  coronation  or  in  parliapicnt  : the  writs  of 
parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
geftes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  otficc.  He  alfo  makes  out  fpe- 
cial  jiardons  and  writs  of  execution  on  bonils  of  ftetute-tlapl* 
forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  of  the  Ordnance.  See  Okokaxce. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  court  of  common  'pleas,  an  offi- 
cer who  tranlcnbes  and  certifies  into  the  king’s  bench  the  tenor 
of  the  record  of.  the  aHion  on  which  the  writ  of  error,  made 
out  by  the  curfitor,  is  brought  there  to  be  determined.  In  the 
king's  bench,  the  clerk  of  the  errors  iranlcribes  and  certifies  the 
records  of  caufes,  by  hill,  in  that  court,  into  the  exchequer. 
And  the  bufmels  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  exchccpior  is 
to  tranferibe  the  records  certified  thither  out  of  the  king's  bench, 
and  to  prepare  theiu  lor  judgment  in  the  cxdicqucr-chamlK'r. 

Clerk  of  the  Efjoins,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  keeps 
the  elloln  roll,  or  enters  cllbins  : he  alfo  provides  parchment, 
cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  number  on  them,  delivers  out  ail 
the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  receives  them  again  when  written. 
See  Essoin. 

Clerk  of  the  Eflreats,  an  officer  in  the  cxchetjncr,  who 
every  term  receives  the  eftreats  out  of  the  lord  treafurcr's  re- 
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mcmbranci'.r's  ofRce,  and  writes  them  out  to  be  levied  for  the 
crown. 

Clerk  of  the  Green-cloth,  formerly  an  olficcr  in  chancer}’', 
but  now  abol idled. 

Clerk  0/ the  Hamper,  or  Hanapcr,  an  officer  in  chancery, 
whofe  bulinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the  king  for  the 
I'eals  of  charters,  letters  patent,  commiffions,  and  writs ; 
jilfo  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  for  enrolling  and  examining 
them. 

GhK'R.v^-Comptrollcr  of  the  King's  Houfehold,  an  officer  of 
the  king’s  court,  authorifed  to  allow  or  difallew  the  charges 
of  purl'uivants,  melfengers  of  the  green  cloth,  &:c,  to  infpe6l 
and  controll  all  defeats  of  any  of  the  inferior  officers ; and 
to  lit  in  the  counting-houfe  with  the  lord  Iteward  and  other 
officers  of  the  houfehold  for  regulating  fuch  matters. 

Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver,  an  officer  of  the  common  pleas, 
to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  palfed  the  office  of 
the  cufos  brevium  ; and  who  enters  the  efl'eft  of  writs  of  cove- 
nant, into  a book  kept  for  that  purpole,  -according  to  which 
all  the  fines  of  that  tenu  are  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the 
court. 

Clerk  of  the  Market,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfe,  to 
whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king’s  meafnres  and  weights, 
the  dandards  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be  ufed  all  over  Eng- 
land. 

Clerk  of  the  Nichils  or  NibiJs,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
who  makes  a roll  of  all  fuch  iums  as  are  nichillcd  by  the  Ihc- 
rifls  upon  their  ellreats  of  green  wax,  and  delivers  them  in  to 
the  remembrancer  of  the  treafury,  to  have  execution  done  upon 
them  for  the.  king.  See  Nihil. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.  See  Ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  deputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making  out  all  sprits  of 
capias  utlegatum  after  outlawr)',  to  which  there  muft  be  the 
king’s  attorney’s  name. 

Clerk  of  the  Paper-office,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king’s 
bench,  whofe  bulinels  is  to  make  up  thc.paper-books  of  fpccial 
pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  an  officer.belonging  to  the  feffions  of  the 
peace,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  read  indictments,  inroll  the  proceed- 
ings, and  draw  the  procefs  : he  likewife  certifies  into  the  king’s 
bench,  tranlcripts  of  indictments,  outlawries,  attainders,  and 
convictions  had  before  the  julticcs  of  peace,  within  the  time  li- 
mited by  ftatute,  under  a certain  penalty.  This  office  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  ctffios  rotulorum,  and  may  be  executed  by 
deputy. 

Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  that  belongs  to  the  exchequer, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  every  teller’s  bill  into  a parchment- 
roll  called  pcllis  receptorum  ; and  to  make  another  roll  of  pay- 
ments called  peUis  c.xitiiiim. 

Clerk  of  the  petty  Bag,  an  olFicer  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
whereof  there  are  three,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls  being  the  chief: 
their  bufinels  is  to  record  the  return  of  all  inejuifitions  out  of 
every  (hire ; to  make  out  patents  of  cullomers,  gaugers,  comp- 
trollers, &:c. ; liberates  upon  extent  of  Itatutes-ftaple  j conge 
diTircs  for  bilhops  ; fummons  of  the  nobility,  clerg)-,  and  bur- 
getfes  to  parliament ; and  commiffions  <hreCled  to  knights  and 
others  of  every  ihire,  for  allelfing  fnbfidies  and  taxes. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who  having 
the  accounts  of  all  debts  due  to  the  king,  delivered  out  of  the 
remembrancer’s  olfice,  charges  them  in  a great  roll  folded  uj) 
like  a pipe.  1 le  writes  out  warrants  to  ffierifis,  to  levy  the 
faid  debts  on  the  goo<ls  and  chattels  of  the  debtors ; and  if  they 
have  no  goods,  then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treafurcr’s  re- 
membrancer to  write  elireats  againll  their  lands. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  in  whofe 
office  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  having  fpccial  privilege. 


ought  to  fuc  or  be  fued  in  any  aftion.  In  this  office  alfo 
aftions  at  law  may  be  profecuted  by  other  peifons,  but  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor  to  the  king,  or  fome 
way  accountable  to  him.  The  under  clerks  are  attornies  in  all 
fuits. 

Clerks  of  the  Pr'i-vy-feal,  four  officers  that  attend  the  lord 
privy  feal,  for  writing  and  making  out  all  things  that  are  fent 
by  warrant  from  the  fignet  to  the  privy  feal,  and  tobepaffed 
the  great  feal ; and  likewife  to  make  out  privy  feals,  upon  fpe- 
cial  occafions  of  his  majelly’s  affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money,  or 
the  like. 

Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  whofe  bu- 
finefs is  to  make  fearches  after,  and  copies  of  deeds,  officers, 
See. 

Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an  officer  continually  attending  upon 
his  majeffy’s, principal  fecretary,  who  has  the  cultody  of  the 
privy  fignet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  king’s  private  letters  as  thofe 
grants  which  pafs  the  king’s  hand  by  bill  figned.  There  are 
four  of  thefe  officers,  who  have  tlieir  diet  at  the  fecretary ’s 
table. 

Six  Clerks,  officers  in  chancei-y  next  in  degree  below  the 
twelve  mailers,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  inroll  commifiions,  pardons, 
patents,  warrants,  &c.  which  pafs  the  great  feal.  They  were 
anciently  clcrici,  and  forfeited  their  places  if  they  married. 
Thefe  arc  alfo  attorneys  for  parties  in  fuits  depending  in  the 
court  of  chancery. 

Clerk  of  the  Treafury,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping  the  records  of  the 
court,  makes  out  all  records  of  nif  prius,  and  likewife  all  ex- 
emplifications of  records  being  in  the  treafury.  He  has  the  fees 
due  for  all  fearches  ; and  has  under  him  an  under  keeper,  who 
always  keeps  one  key  of  the  treafury-door. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  an  officer  of  the  common  pleas, 
whofe  bulinefs  is  to  enter  all  warrants  of  attorney  for  plaintiff^ 
and  defendants  In  fult ; and  to  inroll  deeds  of  bargain  and  fales 
that  are  acknowledged  in  court,  or  before  a judge.  His  office 
is  likewife  to  ellreat  into  the  exchequer  all  iffues,  fines, 
ellreats,  and  amercements,  which  grow  due  to  the  crown  in 
that  court. 

CLERKE  (Captain  Charles),  a celebrated  Engllffi  navigator, 
was  bred  up  in  the  navy  from  his  youth,  and  was  jirefent  in  fe- 
veral  adlions  during  the  war  of  i 755-  In  that  between  the 
Bellona  and  Conrageux  he  was  in  great  danger  j for  having 
been  ftatloned  in  the  mi'4en-top  on  board  the  f ti’ier,  the  mail 
was  carried  overboard  by  a ffiot,  and  he  fell  into  ihe  fea  along 
with  it ; but,  however,  was  taken  up  without  receiving  any  in- 
jury. When  Commodore  Byron  made  his  firll  voyage  round 
the  world,  Mr.  Clerke  ferved  on  board  his  ffiiji  In  the  quality  of 
amidffiipman}  and  was  afterwards  on  the  American  llation.  In 
the  year  1768,  he  failed  round  the  world  a I'econd  time  in  the 
Endeavour,  on  board  of  which  he  I’crved  in  the  llation  of  mat- 
ter’s mate  ; but,  during  the  voyage,  fucceeded  to  a lieutenancy. 
He  returned  in  1775,  and  was  foon  after  appointed  mailer  and 
commander.  When  Captain  Cook  undertook  his  lall  voyage, 
Mr.  Clerke  was  ajipointed  Captain  of  the  Difeover}’ ; and  in 
confequence  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  naturally  fucceeded 
to  the  fupremc  command.  He  lud  not,  however,  long  enjoy 
his  new  dignity.  Before  his  departure  from  England,  he  had 
m:inifeft  fynqitoms  of  a confumptlon.  Of  this  difeafe  he  lin- 
gered during  the  whole  of  the  voyage ; and  his  long  relidence  in 
the  cold  northern  climates  cut  ol'F  all  hopes  ot  recovery  ; but 
though  fcniible  that  the  only  chance  he  had  ot  jirolonging  his 
life  was  by  a fpeedy  return  to  a warmer  climate,  his  attention 
to  his  duty  was  I’o  great,  that  he  perlevcrcd  in  fcarch  of  a paf- 
fage  between  the  Aliatic  and  American  continents  until  every 
one  of  the  officers  was  of  ojiinion  that  it  was  impmflicable.  He 
bore  his  dillempcr  with  great  tirmnefs  and  equ-.inimity,  retain- 
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Ing  a good  flow  of  Ip'irits  to  the  laft ; and  died  on  the  22d  of 
Augull  1778,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  the  (hip  being  then 
within  view  of  the  coaft  of  Kamfchatka. 

Clerk’s  JJland  lies  on  the  weftem  fide  of  the  American 
continent,  in  N.  lat.  63.  13.  and  W.  long.  170.  30.  It  was 
difeovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  lad  voyage,  but  a landing 
could  not  be  efFedierl.  At  a didance  it  appeared  to  be  of  con- 
fiderable  extent,  and  to  have  feveral  hills  connc£l:ed  with  the 
low  grounds  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  it  look  like  a group 
of  iflands.  Near  its  eadern  extremity  is  a little  ifland  remark- 
able for  having  three  elevated  rocks  Upon  it.  Both  the  large 
and  fmall  bland  arc  uninhabited. 

CLERMONT,  a town  of  France  In  the  department  of 
IVIeule  and  late  territory  of  Barrois,  127  miles  N.  ’\V’.  of  Paris. 
Long.  5.  9.  E.  Lat.  49.  34.  N.  ^ 

Clermoxt,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  ofOife  and 
late  province  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  37  miles  N.  of  Paris,  Lon. 
2.  23.  E.  I.at.  49.  23.  N. 

Clermont,  a confiderable,  rich,  and  populous  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Du?neand  late  province  of 
Auvergne,  with  a blfliop’s  I'ee.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence, 
and  is  al(b  called  Clermont  Feru.\nd,  ever  fince  it  was 
united,  under  the  name  of  a fuburb,  to  the  town  of  Mount  Fer- 
rand,  about  a mile  didant  to  the  N,  E.  The  cathedral,  public 
fquares,  and  walks,  afe  very  fine ; but  the  llreets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  badly  paved,  and  lined  with  houl'es  built  of  Hones  of 
a fombre  hue.  IVIany  Roman  antiquities  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhooil,  and  fomc  mineral  fprings.  That  of  the  fuburb, 
St.  Allyre,  has  formed  a nalund  bridge  over  the  brook  into 
which  it  falls  : It  is  called  the  Mineral  Bridge,  and  carriages 
may  pafs  over  it,  Clermont  has  manufaiHures  of  ratteens, 
dniggets,  ferges,  and  leather.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Pafchal;  and  is  300  miles  S.  of  Paris.  Lou.  3.  lo.  E. 
Lat.  43.  47.  N. 

Clermont  Mannfcnpt,  is  a copy  of  St.  Paul's  Epillles, 
found  in  the  monallery  of  Clennont  In  France,  and  ufed  by 
Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS.  in  preparing  his  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Teftament.  This  copy  is  in  the  oftavo  form, 
and  Is  written  on  fine  vellum  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  fome 
mutilations.  Beza  I'uppot’es  that  it  Is  of  e(jual  antiquity  with 
the  Cambridge  copy ; but  both  were  prob.abIy  written  by  a 
Latin  feribe  in  a later  jicriwd  than  healfigns  to  them.  The  va- 
rious readings  ot  this  MS.  were  communicated  to  archbifliop 
IKher,  and  they  are  prclerved  by  Walton.  The  MS.  itfelf  was 
in  the  pollcllion  of  Morinus ; and  after  his  death  depofited 
among  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No. 
2245- 

CLEROMANCV  , a kind  nf  divination  performed  by  throw- 
ing ot  dice.  Or  little  bones  ; and  obferving  the  points,  or  marks 
turned  up.  The  word  comes  from  K'.tjpo.-,  “ lot,”  and  ucciraa, 

" divination.”  At  Bura,  a city  of  Achaia,  was  a temple  and 
celebrated  oracle  of  Hercules;  where  luch  as  confnltcd  the 
oracle,  after  praying  to  the  "idol,  throw  four  dies,  the  points 
whereof  being  well  (canned  by  the  pricll,  he  was  liippofed  lo 
draw  the  aBl'werfrom  them.  Something  of  this  kind  I’eems  to 
have  been  praiflifed  with  regard  to  Jonah. 

CLESIDES,  a Greek  painter,  about  276  years  before  Chrifl, 
in  the  reign  of  ,\ntiochu.s  I.  He  revenged  the  injuries  he  had 
received  from  queen  Stratonia;  by  reprel'enting  her  in  the  arms 
of  a fifhcrinan.  However  indecent  the  painter  might  rejird’ent 
the  queen,  flie  w'a.s  drawn  with  fneh  perl'onal  beauty,  that  (he 
prclirvcd  the  piece,  and  liberally  rewarded  the  artil't. 

'fll.ETHRA,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  immogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  decandria  dal's  of  plant.s  ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  i8th  order,  J{/cor>n\<.  The  calyx  is 
<|uinquepartite  : the  jietnls  live  ; the  lligma  Irifid  ; the  caiitule 
trilocnlar  and  three-valved.  There  Is  but  one  fpe.cie.s,  viz.  the. 


Alnifolia,  This  is  a native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where 
It  grows  in  moill  places,  and  near  the  fides  of  rivulets,  rifing 
near  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  thaped  like  thole 
of  the  alder-tree,  but  longer;  thefe  are  placed  alternately  upon 
the  branches  : the  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  fpikes  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches ; they  are  white,  compofed  of  five 
petal.5,  and  have  ten  (lamina  in  each,  nearly  of  the  fa.me  length 
with  the  petals.  This  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air 
in  Britain,  and  is  one  pf  the  molt  beautiful  flowering  Ihrubs. 
Its  feafon  is  commonly  about  the  beginning  of  July;  and,  if 
the  feafon  is  not  very  hot,  there  will  be  part  of  the  fpikes  in 
beauty  till  the  middle  of  September.  This  flirub  will  thrive 
bell  in  moill  land,  and  requires  a llveltered  fituatlon,  where  it 
may  be  defended  from  llrong  winds,  which  frequently  break 
off  the  branches  where  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  their  vio- 
lence. It  is  propagated  by  layers,  but  they  are  gener.ally  two 
years  before  they  take  root.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
fuckers,  which  are  lent  out  from  the  roots  : if  thefe  are  carefully 
taken  ofl'with  fibres  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  In  a nurfery- 
bed,  they  wdll  be  llrong  enough  in  two  years  to  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  arc  to  remain. 

CLEVELAND,  a dillrltl  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfliire 
in  England,  from  wdience  the  noble  family  of  Fitzroy  took  the 
title  of  Duke,  but  which  is  nowextinft. 

Clevel.vn'd  (John),  an  Engliflt  poet  of  fome  eminence  in 
his  time,  who  during  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.  engaged  as 
a literary  champion  in  the  royal  caufe  againft  the  parliamenta- 
rians. He  <lied  in  1538,  and  was  much  extolled  by  his  party. 
His  works,  which  confifted  of  poems,  charaClers,  orations,  epif- 
tles,  &c.  were  printed  in  o£lavo  in  1(^77. 

CLEVES,  a handfome  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a duchy 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  a hill,  three  miles  from  the 
Rhine,  near  a wood,  through  which  are  feveral  fine  walks  ; 12 
miles  S.  E.  ofNimeguen.  Lon.  3-  E.  Lat,  31.  43.  N. 

Cleves,  the  duchy  of,  one  of  the  finell  countries  of  Germ.iny, 
In  the  circle  of  Wellphalia,  divided  Into  two  parts  by  the 
Rhine.  It  Is  fubje£l  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  Cleves  is  the 
capital. 

CLIF.NT,  among  the  Romans,  a citizen  who  put  himfelf 
under  the  protedlion  of  fome  great  man,  who  In  refipeiA  of  that 
relation  was  called  patmi.  This  patron  atiilted  his  client  with 
his  protecllon,  interetl,  ami  goods  ; and  the  client  gave  his  vole 
for  his  patron,  when  he  Ibught  any  olllyc  tor  himfelf  or  his 
friends.  Clients  owed  refpeil  tt>  their  patrons,  as  thefe  owed 
them  their  proteHinn.  The  right  of  patronage  was  apjrointed 
by  Romulus,  to  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together  in  I'uch  a 
manner  as  that  one  might  live  wilh«)ut  contempt,  and  the  other 
without  envy  ; but  the  condition  ot  a client,  in  couile  ot  time, 
became  little  elfe  hut  a moderate  llaver\'.  The  term  Cheni  i.s 
now  tiled  to  denote  a party  in  a law-fult,  who  hai  turned  over 
the  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a counfellor  or  fi  licitor. 

CIdFFOl\TI'\,  Injiotany,  a genus  of  the  polyandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  dicncia  clats  ot  plants ; and  in  the  natural  me- 
thixl  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoinr.  'Phe  male  caly.x 
is  triphvllous;  no  corolla  ; the  llainina  near  in  number;, 
the  female  calyx  is  triphyllons,  fni)erior  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
fruit;  no  corolla;  two  fl  vies  ; with  a bilocular  cajifule ; and  a 
tingle  feed.  There  are  three  Ipccies,  all  ut  them  natives  of 
Africa;  retpiiring  to  be  kept  In  a grcen-houle  when  cultivated 
in  this  countiT.  'J'heir  flowers  make  ilj  great  appearance; 
but  the  plants  themli-lvcs  .ire  very  ornamental  esergreens. 
I’hev  grow  to  ihe  height  of  four  or  five  feel ; and  are  propa- 
gated by  cutting.-i,  which  mult  be  young  ihools  of  five  or  fix 
inches  length,  if  thefe  are  planted  in  pots  in  I'pring  or  fuuuner, 
•and  plunged  In  a hot-hed,  they  will  readily  take  r<xit.  They 
imili  be  watered  iilentifully  in  fiunnuT,  but  very  li>arlngly  in 
winter. 
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CLIMACTERIC,  among  phyficians  (from  dmaSfer,  “ a 
ladder’’),  a critical  year  in  a perlbn’s  life.  According  to  fome, 
this  is  every  fevenlh  year  3 but  others  allow  only  thofe  yeans 
produced  by  multiplying  7 by  the  odd  nuriiber  5,  7,  and  9, 
to  be  climaftcrical.  Thef'e  years,  they  fay,  bring  with  them 
forae  remarkable  change  with  refpeft  to  health,  life,  or  fortune  : 
the  grand  clima6teric  is  the  63d  year;  but  fome,  making  two, 
add  to  this  the  8ift:  the  other  remarkable  climafterics  are  the 
7th,  2 id,  35th,  49th,  and  56th. 

•CLIMx^Tl'k  or  Ci.iME,  in  geography,  a part  of  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator ; and 
of  fuch  a breadth,  as  that  the  longel't  day  in  the  parallel  nearer 
the  pole  exceeds  the  longed  clay  in  that  next  the  equator  bv 
fome  certain  fpaces,  viz.  half  an  hour.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Greek  “ inclinamcntum,”  an  hid'inaiion. 

The  beghming  of  the  climate  is  a parallel  circle  wherein  the 
day  is  the  Oiorted.  The  end  of  the  climate  is  that  wherein  the 
day  is  the  longed.  The  climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from 
the  equator  to  the  jible  ; and  are  I'o  many  bands,  or  zones,  ter- 
minating by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator  : thougli,  in  Itridfnefs, 
there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  brca<lth  of  ohe  zone.  Each  cli- 
mate only  dilfers  from  its  contiguous  oiies,  in  that  the  longed 
day  in  fummer  is  longer  or  diorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one 
place  than  in  the  other.  As  the  climates  commence  froin  the 
equator,  the  tird  climate  at  Its  beginning  htis  its  longed  day  pre- 
cifcly  12  hours  long;  at  its  end,  12  hours  and  a half;  the  fe- 
cond,  which  begins  where  the  iird  ends,  viz.  at  12  hours  and  a 
half,  ends  at  1,3  hours;  and  fo  of  the  red,  as  far  as  the  polar 
circles,  where,  what  the  geographers  call  hour-dimates  termi- 
nate, and  montb-dimates  commence.  As  an  hour-climate  is  a 
fpace  comprifed  between  two  parallels  of  the  ecpiator,  in  the 
fird  of  which  the  longed  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter  by  half  an 
hour  ; fo  the  month  climate  is  a fpace  terminated  between  two 
circles  parallel  to  the  polar  circles,  whofe  longed  day  is  longer 
or  diorter  than  that  of  its  contiguous  one  by  a month  or  30 
days. 

The  ancients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  w^hat  they  ima- 
gined the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only  allowed  of  feven. 
The  fird  they  made  to  pafs  through  Mcroe,  the  fecmid  through 
Sienna,  the  third  through  Alexandria,  the  fourth  through 
Rhodes,  the  fifth  through  Rome,  the  fixth  through  I’ontus, 
and  the  fevenlh  through  the  mouth  of  the  Borydhenes.  The 
moderns,  v/ho  have  failed  further  toward  the  jHjles,  make  30 
climates  on  each  fide;  and,  in  regard  the  oblicjuity  of  the 
fpherc  makes  a little  did'erence  in  the  length  of  the  longed  day, 
indead  of  half  an  hour,  fome  of  them  only  make  the  did'erence 
of  climates  a quarter. 

Vulgarly  the  term  dhnate  is  bedowed  on  any  country  or  re- 
gion diti’erin'g  from  another  either  in  refpecf  of  the  feafons,  the 
quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants; 
without  any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  longelt  dajc 

CLIMAX,  or  Gkadatiom,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  wherein 
the  word  or  exprelfion  which  ends  the  fird  member  of  a period 
begins  the  lecond,  and  fo  on  ; fo  that  every  member  will  make 
a didinft  fentence,  taking  its  rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till 
the  argument  and  period  be  beautifully  fmidied  ; as  in  the  fol- 
lowing gradation  of  Dr. 'I'iHotfon  : “ After  we  have  praftifed 
good  actions  awhile,  they  become  cafy;  and  when  they  are 
eafy,  we  begin  to  take  pleafure  in  them  ; and  when  they  pleafe 
us,  we  do  them  I'reqiiently ; and  by  frequency  of  arts  a tLing 
grov/s  into  a habit ; and  confirmed  habit  is  a kind  of  fccond  ma- 
ture ; and  fo  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  ncccd'ary ; 
and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwife ; nay,  tve  do  it  many  times 
when  we  do  not  think  of  it.” 

CLINCH,  in  the  fea  language,  that  part  of  a cable  which 
is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then  feized  or  made 
faft. 


CLINCHING,  in  the  fea-language,  a kind  of  flight  caulk- 
ing ufed  at  fea,  in  a profpert  of  foul  weather,  about  the  pofts ; 
it  confifts  in  driving  a little  oakum  into  their  feams,  to  iirevent  ’ 
the  water  coming  m at  them. 

CI.INIC,  a term  applied  by  the  ancient  church-hiftorians  to 
thofe  who  received  baplifm  on  tiieir  death-bed. 

CLINICAL,  in  Medidnc,  a term  jiarticularlyufed  to  fignify 
the  treating  fick  perfons  in  bed,  for  the  more  exaft  difeovery 
of  all  the  lymptoms  of  their  difeafes.  Thus  a dinical  lerture, 
is  a letture  delivered  by  the  bed-ficlc  of  the  patient,  and  in  which 
the  lerturer  refers  his  pupils  to  the  artual  fiUuition  of  the  patient. 

CLINOPODIUM,  FIELD  basil;  a genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  underthe  qiftoidcr,  Afperifulus. 
The  involucrum  confilts  of  many  fmall  brifcles  under  the  verti- 
clllus  or  whorl  of  flowers.  There  are  fix  fperies,  all  of  them 
herbaceous  plants,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  They 
are  remarkable  only  for  their  flrong  odour,  being  fomewhat 
between  maijoram  and  bafil. 

Cl  JO,  in'  pagan  mythology,  the  firft  of  the  mirfes,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided  over  hiftory.  She 
is  reprefented  crowned  with  laurels,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
trumpet,  and  a book  in  the  other.  Sometimes  fhe  holds  a 
plertrum  or  quill  with  a lute.  Her  name  fignifies  honour  and 
reputation,  gloria-,  and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  re- 
cord the  artions  of  brave  and  illullrious  heroes.  She  had  Hya- 
clntha  by  Pierius,  fon  of  Magnes. 

Clio,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the  order 
of  vermes  moll ufca.  See  plate  78.  The  body  is  oblong,  and 
fitted  for  fwimming ; and  it  has  two  membranaceous  wings 
placed  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  fpecies  are  three,  principally 
diftinguithed  by  the  fhape  of  their  vagina,  and  are  all  natives 
of  the  ocean. 

CLISTHENES,  a famous  Athenian  magillrate,  the  author 
-of  the  mode  of  baniffiing  ambitious  citizens  by  ofiracifm,  or 
writing  their  names  upon  a ffiell : the  Intention  was  patriotic, 
but  it  was  abufed  like  all  other  human  Intiitutions ; fome  of 
the  worthieft  citizens  of  Athens  being  thus  exiled.  He  died 
310  years  before  Chri ft. 

CLITOMACHUS,  t’ne  philofopher,  flourifhcd  about  140 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  born  at  Carthage;  quitted  his 
country  at  40  years  of  age  ; and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  be- 
came the  difciple  and  fucccfl'or  of  Carneades.  He  compofed 
many  books,  but  they  are  all  loft. 

CLITORIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  In  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Pafdionaeca.  , The  co- 
rolla is  fupine,  or  turned  down- fide  up;  with  the  vexilliim  or 
ftag-petal  verj"  large,  patent,  and  almoft  covering  the’  ale  or 
wing-petals.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
perennials,  or  annuals,  of  the  kidney-bean  kind,  growing  na- 
turally in  lx)th  the  Indies.  The  ftalk  is  climbing,' tlender,  and 
of  the  height  of  n man.  The  leaves  are  winged,  placed  alter- 
nately, and  confift  of  two,  three,  or  five  pair  of  lobes,  termina- 
ted by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers,  which  are  elegant,  fland 
fingly,  each  on  Its  projjer  foot  ft.alk.  They  arc  very  large,  and 
generally  of  a deep  blue,  but  fometimes  of  a white  colour. 
From  the  fiailt  of  this  plant  is  diftllled  an  eye-water.  The 
beans  reduced  to  powder,  and  taken  in  broth,  to  the  quantity 
of  two  drams,  prove  a gentle  purge;  and  Crimmius  remarks, 
in  his  Labt’r  Ccyl.  that  the  powder  of  the  dried  beans,  ’being 
mixed  with  the  milk  of  tl>c  cocoa  nut,  or  with  broth,  and  ad- 
minillered  in  quantity  from  one  to  three  drams,  not  only  mi- 
' tigates  colic  pains,  but  is  very  ufeful  and  much  ufed  in  Ceylon, 
in  all  diforders  of  the  flomach  and  bowels.  Thefe  plants  are 
propagated  by  feeds;  and,  in  this  country,  muft  be  kept  con- 
tinually in  a Hove. 
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CLITORISj  in  anatomf,  is  a part  of  the  external  pudenda, 
■E  fituated  at  the  angle  which  the  nymphae  form  with  each  other. 

J Like  the  penis  it  has  an  ereftion,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  the 

:!  principal  feat  of  venereal  pleafure.  The  clitoris  is  of  different 

H lizes  in  different  women;  but  in  general  it  is  I'mall,  and  hid  by 

(j  the  labia.  The  preternaturally  enlarged  clitoris  is  what  con 

^ fiitutes  an  hermaphrodite.  See  Anatomy,  p.  209. 

! CLITIJS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great’s  nurfe,  followed 
that  prince  in  his  conquefts,  and  faved  his  life  by  cutting  off  the 
hand  of  Rofaecs,  whi<A  held  an  ax  lifted  up  to  kill  him  at  the 
pall'age  of  the  Granicus.  Alexander,  who  had  a great  regard 
fur  him,  fome  time  after  invited  him  to  fupper;  when  Clitus, 
at  die  end  of  the  repaft,  being  heated  with  wine,  diminiffied 
the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order  to  magnify  thofe  of  Philip 
his  father.  This  fo  enraged  Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with 
his  own  hat'd ; but  he  was  afterwards  fo  affli6ted  at  it,  that  he 
attempted  his  own  life. 

CLIVE  (Robert)  lord,  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  Efq.  of  Styche 
j * near  Drayton  in  Salop,  was  born  in  Toward  the  dole 

) of  the  war  in  1741,  he  w'as  fent  as  a writer  in  the  Eaft  India 

j I'ervice  to  Madras ; but  being  fonder  of  the  camp  than  the 

i counting-houfe,  he  foon  availed  himfelf  of  an  opportunity  to 

j exchange  his  pen  for  a pair  of  colours.  He  firft  diftinguilhed 

j himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry  in  1748  ; aded  under  major 

I Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Devi  Cotta  in  Tanjore,  who  wrote 

of  his  military  talents  in  high  terms;  commanded  a fmall  party 
for  the  taking  of  Arcot,  and  afterwards  defended  that  place 
againft  the  French  ; and  perfonned  many  other  exploits,  which, 
conlidering  the  remotenefs  of  the  feene  of  aftion,  would  require 
a long  detail  to  render  fufficiently  intelligible.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  brief,  looked  upon  and  acknowledged  as  the  man  who 
firll  roufed  his  countrymen  to  fpirited  a6tion,  and  raifed  their 
reputation  in  the  Eaft : fo  that  when  he  came  over  to  England 
in  1753,  he  was  prefented,  by  the  court  of  diredors,  with  a 
rich  Iword  fet  with  diamonds,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  paft, 
and  an  incitement  to  future  fervices.  Captain  Clive  returned 
to  India  in  1755,  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  king’s  troops;  when  as  commander 
of  the  company’s  troops,  he,  in  conjundion  with  admiral 
Watfon,  reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  mafter  ofGeria, 
his  capital,  with  all  his  accumulated  treafure.  On  the  lofs  of 
Calcutta  and  the  well  known  barbarity  of  the  fonbah  Surajah 
Dowla,  they  failed  to  Bengal ; where  they  took  fort  William, 
in  January  1757;  and  colonel  Clive  ddeating  the  foubah’s 
army  foon  after,  accelerated  a peace.  Surajah  Dowla’s  perfidv, 
however,  foon  produced  frefti  hoftilities,  which  ended  in  his 
ruin  ; he  being  totally  defeated  by  colonel  Clive  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Plalfey.  The  next  day  the  conqueror  entered  Muxa- 
dabad  in  triumph;  and  placed  Jaftier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the 
principal  generals,  on  the  throne  : the  depofed  foubah  was  foon 
after  taken,  and  privately  put  to  death  by  Jaffier’s  fon.  Ad- 
miral Watfon  died  at  Calcutta;  but  colonel  Clive  commanded 
in  Bengal  the  two  fucceeding  years.  He  was  honoured  by  the 
Mogul  with  the  dignitjr  of  an  Omrah  of  the  empire  ; and  was 
rewarded  by  the  new  loubah  with  a grant  of  lands,  orajaghire, 
producing  27,0001.  a-year.  In  1760  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  company,  was 
elected  member  of  parJiamerit  for  Shrewlbury,  and  was  raifed 
to  an  Irifti  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Clive,  Baron  of  Plafley 
In  1764,  frefh  diliurbanccs  taking  place  in  Bengal,  Lord  Clive 
was  efteeracd  the  only  man  qualified  to  fettle  them,  and  was 
accordingly  again  appointed  to  that  prcfidcncy ; after  being  ho- 
noured with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  with  the  rank  of  major 
general.  When  he  arrived  in  India,  he  exceeded  the  moft 
fanguine  expeflation,  in  reftoring  tranquillity  to  the  j>roYince 
without  ftriking  a blow,  and  fixed  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  Bri- 
thh  power  in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  returned  home  in 
Vox,,  II. 


1767;  and,  in  1772,  when  a parliamentary  inquiry  Into  the 
conduft  of  the  Eaft  India  company  was  agitated,  he  entered  into 
an  able  j unification  of  himfelf  in  a mafterly  fpoech  In  the  houfc 
of  commons.  Ha  diitd/uddenly  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1774- 

CLIVERS,  or  GOOSE  GRASS,  in  botany ; a fpecles  of  Ga- 
lium. See  Galium. 

CLOACjE,  in  antiquity,  the  common  fewers  of  Rome,  to 
carry  off  the  dirt  and  foil  of  the  city  into  the  Tiber ; juftly 
reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of  the  Romans.  The  firil 
common  fewer,  called  Cloaca  Maxima,  was  built  by  Tarqui- 
nius,  fome  fay  Prifeus,  others  Superbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  floiie 
joined  together  without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi- 
fices of  thofe  early  times  ; confifting  of  three  rows  of  arches  one 
above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin  and  unite  together; 
m'eafnring  in  the  clear  18  palms  in  height,  and  as  many  in 
width.  Under  thefe  arches  they  rowed  in  boats ; which  made 
Pliny  fay  that  the  city  was  fufpended  in  air,  and  that  they 
failed  beneath  the  houfes.  Under  thefe  arches  alfo  were  way.s 
through  which  carts  loaded  with  hay  could  pafs  with  eafe.  It 
began  in  the  Forum  Romanum;  meafured  300  paces  in 
length ; and  emptied  itfelf  between  the  temple  of  Vefta  and 
the  Pons  Senatorius.  There  were  as  many  principal  fewers  as 
there  were  hills.  Pliny  concludes  their  firmuefs  and  ftrength 
from  their  {landing  for  fo  many  ages  the  fhocks  of  earthquakes, 
the  fall  of  houfes,  and  the  vaft  loads  and  weights  moved  over 
them. 

CLOACINA,  the  goddefs  of  jakes  and  common  fewers, 
among  the  Romans. 

CLOCK,  a machine  conftrufted  In  fuch  a manner,  and  re- 
gulated fo  by  the  uniform  motion  of  a pendulum,  as  to  meafure 
time,  and  all  its  fubdivifions,  with  great  exa6lnefs.  The  in- 
vention of  pendulum -clocks  is  owing  to  the  happy  induftry  of 
the  laft  age  : the  honour  of  it  is  difputed  by  Huygens  and  Ga- 
lileo. But  be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  is  certain  the  inven- 
tion never  flourillied  till  it  came  into  Huygens’s  hands,  who 
infills  on  it,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a thing,  he  never 
brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfeftion.  The  firft  pendulum- 
clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year  1662,  by  Mr.  P'romantil 
a Dutchman. 

The  firft  figure  of  plate  82.  is  a profile  of  a clock  : P is  a 
weight  that  is  liifpended  by  a rope  that  winds  about  the  cy- 
linder or  barrel  C,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  a, a ; the  pivots 
i'llo  holes  made  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they 
turn  freely.  Thefe  plates  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  and  are 
connetled  by  means  oi four  pillars  Z,Z;  and  the  whole  toge- 
ther is  called  frame.  The  weight  P,  if  not  reftrained,  would 
needfarily  turn  the  barrel  C with  an  uniform  accelerated  mo- 
tion, in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
from  a height.  But  the  barrel  is  furnifhed  with  a ratchet 
wheel  K,K,  the  right  fide  of  whole  teeth  llrikes  againft  the  click, 
which  is  fixed  with  a ferew  to  the  wheel  DD,  as  reprefented  in 
fig.  2.  fo  that  the  a6lion  of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the 
wheel  DD,  the  teeth  of  which  aft  upon  the  teeth  of  the  fmall 
wheel  d which  turns  upon  the  pivots  cc.  The  communication 
or  aftion  of  one  wheel  with  another  is  called  the  pitebmg ; a 
fmall  wheel  like  d is  called  a pinion,  and  its  teeth  are  leaves  of 
the  pinion.  Several  things  are  requifite  to  form  a good  pitch- 
ing, the  advantages  of  which  are  obvious  in  all  machinery  where 
teeth  and  pinions  are  employc<l.  The  teeth  and  pinion  leaves 
fliould  be  of  a proper  ftiapc,  and  perfeftly  equal  among  them- 
felvcs  ; the  fize  alio  of  the  pinion  Ihould  he  of  a juft  proportion 
to  the  wheel  afting  into  it ; and  its  place  mull  be  at  a certain 
diftance  from  the  wheel,  beyond  or  within  which  it  will  make  a 
bad  pitching. 

The  wheel  PIE,  Is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion  d',  and 
the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD  by  the  weight  it 
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tranfmilted  to  the  pinion  d,  confeqHently  to  the  wheel  EE,  as 
likew  il'e  to  the  pinion  e and  wheel  FF,  which  moves  the  pinion 
f,  upon  the  axis  of  which  the  crown  or  balance  wheel  GH  is 
tixed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion  / play  in  holes  of  the  plates 
LM,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  to  the  plates  TS.  In  a word, 
the  motion  begun  by  the  weight  is  tranlmitted  from  the  wheel 
GH  to  the  palettes  IK,  and  by  means  of  the  fork  UX  riveted 
on  the  palettes  communicates  motion  to  the  pendulum  AB, 
which  is  fufpended  upon  the  hook  A.  The  pendulum  AB 
delcriLts,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a circle  alternately 
going  and  returning.  If  then  the  pendulum  be  once  put  in 
motion  by  a }5ufli  of  the  hand,  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  at 
B.  will  make  it  return  upon  itfelf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  al- 
ternately backward  and  forward  till  the  refinance  of  the  air  upon 
the  pendulum,  and  the  fridtion  at  the  point  of  fufpenlion  at  A, 
deftroys  the  original  imprelled  force.  But  as,  at  every  vibration 
of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance-w’heel  GH  aft  lb  upon 
the  palettes  IK  (the  pivots  upon  the  axis  of  thel'e  palettes  play 
in  two  holes  of  the  potence  st),  that  alter  one  tooth  H has  com- 
municated motion  to  the  palette  K,  that  tooth  efcapes  5 then 
the  oppofite  tooth  G afts  upon  the  palette  I,  and  efcapes  in 
the  fame  manner ; and  thus  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  efcapes  the 
palettes  IK,  after  having  communicated  their  motion  to  the  pa- 
lettes in  fuch  a manner  that  the  pendulum,  inltead  of  being 
ftopped,  continues  to  move.  The  wheel  EE  revolves  In  an  hour  j 
the  pivot  c of  this  wheel  palfcs  through  the  plate,  and  is  con- 
tinued to  r;  upon  the  pivot  is  a wheel  NN  with  a long  focket 
I'allened  in  the  centre  j upon  the  extremity  of  this  locket  r the 
mimtte  hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  NN  afts  upon  the  wheel  O ; 
the  pinion  of  which  p afts  upon  the  wheel  gg,  fixed  upon  a 
focket  which  turns  along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel  gg 
makes  its  revolution  in  12  hours,  upon  the  focket  of  which  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defeription  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  i.  That  the 
weight  p turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  fame  time  continues 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That  the  quicknefs  of  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  is  determined  by  that  of  the  pendulum, 
j.  That  the  wheels  point  out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  pendulum. 

When  the  cord  upon  which  the  weight  is  fufpended  is  en- 
tirely run  down  from  off  the  barrel,  it  is  wound  up  again  by 
means  of  a key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare  end  of  the  arbor  at  Q, 
by  turning  it  in  a contrar)'  diredtion  from  that  in  which  the 
weight  del'cends.  For  this  purpofe,  the  inclined  fide  of  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  K (fig.  2.)  removes  the  click  C,  fo  that  the 
ratchet-wheel  R turns  while  the  wheel  D is  at  reft  3 but  as 
foon  as  the  cord  is  w’ound  up,  the  click  falls  in  between  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  and  the  right  fide  of  the  teeth  again  adl 
upon  the  end  of  the  click,  which  dbliges  the  wheel  D to  turn 
along  with  the  barrel  5 and  the’fpring  A keeps  the  click  between 
tlie  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  R, 

We  fnall  now  explain  how  time  is  meafured  by  the  motion 
of  the  pendulum  5 and  how  the  wheel  E,  upon  the  axis  of  which 
the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but  one  precife  revolution  in 
an  hour.  The  vibrations  of  a pendulum  are  performed  in  a 
fnorter  or  longer  time  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum itfelf.  A pendulum  of  3 feet  8f  French  lines  in  length, 
makes  3600  vibrations  in  an  hour  : t.  e.  each  vibration  is  per- 
formed in  a fccond  of  time,  and  for  that  rcafon  it  is  called  a 
Jecomi pendulum.  But  a pendulum  of  9 inches  2^  French  lines 
makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or  two  vibrations  in  a fecond 
of  time,  and  is  called  a half  fecond  pendulum.  Hence  in  con- 
ftruftir.g  a wheel  whofe  revolution  mu  ft  be  performed  in  a 
given  lime,  the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which 
regulates  its  motion  muft  be  confidered,  Suppofing,  then,  that 
the  pendulum  AB  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  let  us 
eonfider  how  the  wheel  E (hall  take  up  an  hour  in  making  one 


revolution.  This  entirely  depends  on  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  wheels  and  pinions.  If  the  balance-wheel  confifts  of  30 
teeth,  it  will  turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendulum  makes 
60  vibrations  : for  at  every  turn  of  the  w'heel,  the  fame  tooth 
afts  once  on  the  palette  I,  and  once  on  the  palette  K,  which 
occafions  two  feparate  vibrations  in  the  pendulum  j and  the 
wheel  having  30  teetli,  it  occafions  twice  30,  or  60  vibrations. 
Confequently  this  wheel  muft  perform  120  revolutions  in  an 
hour ; becaufe  60  vibrations,  which  it  occafions  at  eveiy  revo- 
lution, are  contained  120  times  in  7200,  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions performed  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour.  Now,  in  order 
to  determine  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  wheels  E F and  their 
pinions  e f,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  one  revolution  of  the 
wheel  £ muft  turn  the  pinion  e as  many  times  as  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  pinion  is  contained  in  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
wheel.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  E contains  72  teeth,  and  the  pinion 
c 6,  the  pinion  will  make  12  revolutions  in  the  time  that  the 
wheel  makes  i j for  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  drives  forward  a 
tooth  of  the  pinion,  and  when  the  6 teeth  of  the  pinion  are 
moved,  a complete  revolution  is  performed  5 but  the  w'heel  E 
has  by  that  time  only  advanced  6 teeth,  and  has  full  66.  to  ad.- 
vance  before  its  revolution  be  completed,  which  will  occafion  1 1 
more  revolutions  of  the  pinion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  wheel 
F having  60  teeth,  and  the  pinion  f 6,  the  pinion  will  make 
10  revolutions  while  the  wheel  performs  I,  Now,  the  wheel 
F being  turned  by  the  pinion  e,  makes  12  revolutions  for  one  of 
the  wheel  £ j and  the  pinion/ makes  10  revolutions  for  one  of 
the  wheel  F j confequently,  the  pinion  / performs  10  times 
12  or  120  revolutions  in  the  time  the  wheel  E performs  one. 
But  the  wheel  G,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion/  occafions  60 
vibrations  in  the  pendulum  each  time  it  turns  round  j ccnl'e- 
qucntly.  the  wheel  G occafions  60  times  120  or  7200  vibrations 
of  the  pendulum  while  the  wheel  E performs  one  revolution ; 
but  7200  is  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in 
an  hour,  and  confequently  the  wheel  E performs  but  one  revor 
lution  in  an  hour ; and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  how  a clock  may  ■ 
be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  without  being  wound  up. 
I.  By  incrcafmg  the  number  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels.  2.  By 
diminilhing  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinions.  3.  By  in- 
creafing  the  length  of  the  cord  that  fufpends  the  weight.  4.  By 
increafing  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  And,  5.  By  adding  to 
the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.  But,  in  proportion  as  the 
time  is  augmented,  if  the  weight  continues  the  fame,  the 
force  which  it  communicates  to  the  laft  wheel  G H will  be  di- 
miniflicd. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute  hands.  The  wheel  K 
performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour  3 the  wheel  N N,.  which  is 
turned  by  the  axis  of  the  wheel  E,  muft  likewife  make  only  one 
revolution  in  the  fame  time  3 and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to 
the  focket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N has  30  teeth,  and  afts 
upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  likewife  30  teeth,  and  the  fame 
diameter  5 confequently  the  wheel  O takes  one  hour  to  a revo- 
lution ; now  the  wheel  O carries  the  pinion  p,  which  has  6 
teeth,  and  which  afts  upon  the  wheel  y 7 of  72  teeth  3 confe- 
quently the  pinion  p makes  12  revolutions  while  the  wheel  7 7 
makes  one,  and  of  courfe  the  wheel  7 7 takes  12  hours  to  one 
revolution  3 and  upon  the  focket  of  this  wheel  the  hour-hand  Is 
fixed.  All  that  has  been  faid  here  concerning  the  revolution.s 
of  the  wheels,  &c.  is  equally  applicable  to  watches  as  to  clocks. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin  has  contrived  a clock  to  fhow 
the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three  wheels  and 
two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.  The  dial-plate  (fig.  3.) 
has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  in  fpiral  fpaces  along  two  dia- 
meters of  a circle  containing  four  times  60  minutes.  The  in- 
dex A goes  round  in  four  hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  Irora 
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any  hour  by  which  it  has  palfcd  to  the  next  following  hour. 
The  time,  therefore,  in  the  polition  of  the  index  fliown  in  the 
figure  is  either  33^  minutes  part  XII.  III.  or  VIII.  j and  fo  in 
every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to  the  number  of  mi- 
nutes after  the  hour  which  the  index  lart  left  in  its  motion. 
The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the  arc  at  top,  goes  round  once  in  a mi- 
nute, and  fliows  the  I'econds.  The  wheel-work  of  this  clock 
may  be  feen  at  fig.  4.  A is  the  firrt  or  great  wheel,  containing 
160  teeth,  and  going  round  in  four  hours  with  the  index  A in 
tig.  3.  let  down  by  a hole  on  its  axis.  This  wheel  turns  a pi- 
nion B of  10  leaves,  which  therefore  goes -round  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  On  the  axis  of  this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C of  120 
teeth  } which  goes  round  in  the  fame  time,  and  turns  a pinion 
D of  eight  leaves  round  in  a minute,  with  the  fecond-hand  B of 
fig.  3.  fixed  on  its  axis,  and  allb  the  common  wheel  E of  30 
teeth  for  moving  a pendulum  (by  palettes)  that  vibrates  feconds, 
as  in  a common  clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a line  going 
over  a pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  like  a common 
thirty-hour  clock.  Many  of  thefe  admirably  fimple  machines 
have  been  confirufted,  which  meafure  time  exceedingly  well. 
It  is  fubjert,  however,  to  the  inconvenience  of  requiring  frequent 
winding  by  drawing  up  the  weight,  and  likewile  to  tome  un- 
certainty as  to  the  particular  hour  fliown  by  the  index  A.  Mr. 
Fergufon  has  propol'ed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by  the 
following  conrtrubtion  : In  the  dial-plate  of  his  clock  (tig.  5.) 

there  is  an  opening  abed  below  the  centre  : through  which 
appears  pait  of  a fiat  plate,  on  which  the  I3  hours,  with  their 
divifions  into  quarters,  are  engraved.  This  plate  turns  round 
in  12  hours  5 and  the  index  A points  out  the  true  hour,  Ikc.  B 
is  the  minute  hand,  which  goes  round  the  large  circle  of  60  mi- 
nutes whilft  the  plate  abed  Ihifts  its  place  one  hour  under  the 
fixed  index  A.  There  is  another  opening  efg  b through  which 
the  feconds  are  feen  on  a fiat  moveable  ring  at  the  extremity 
of  a flcur-de-lis  engraved  on  the  dial-plate.  A in  fig.  6.  is  the 
great  wheel  of  this  clock,  containing  120  teeth,  and  turning 
round  in  12  hours.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  bears  the  plate  of 
hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a pin  palling  through  fmall 
holes  drilled  in  the  plate,  without  afiedting  the  wheel-work. 
The  great  wheel  A turns  a pinion  B of  10  leaves  round  in  an 
hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand  B on  its  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  fame  time.  On  this  axis  is  a wheel  C of  1 20  teeth, 
turning  round  a junion  D of  fix  leaves  in  three  minutes  on 
the  axis  of  which  there  is  a wheel  E of  90  teeth,  that  keeps  a 
pendulum  in  motion,  vibrating  feconds  by  palettes,  as  in  a com- 
mon clock,  when  the  pendulum-wheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and 
goes  round  in  a minute.  In  order  to  rtiow  the  feconds  by  this 
clock,  a thin  plate  muft  be  divided  into  three  times  60,  or  180 
equal  parts,  and  numbered  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  three  times 
fuccclfively } and  fixed  on  the  fame  axis  with  the  wheel  of  90 
teeth,  fo  as  to  turn  round  near  the  back  of  the  dial-plate  5 and 
thefe  divifions  will  lliow  the  feconds  through  the  opening  b, 
fig.  3.  This  clock  will  go  a week  without  winding,  and  al- 
ways rtiow  the  jirecife  hour;  but  this  clock,  as  Mr.  Fergufon 
candidly  acknowledges,  has  two  difadvantages  from  which  Dr. 
Franklin’s  clock  is  free.  When  the  minute-hand  K is  adjurted, 
the  hour-plate  muft  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a pin;  and 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum-wheel  will  caufe  the 
pendulum-ball  to  deferibe  but  fmall  arcs  in  its  vibrations;  and 
therefore  the  momentum  of  the  ball  will  be  lefs,  and  the  times 
of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  afi'edled  by  an  unequal  impulfe  of 
the  pendulum-wheel  on  the  palettes.  Befidcs,  the  weight  of 
the  llat  ring  on  which  the  feconds  arc  engraved  will  load  the 
pivots  of  the  axis  of  the  jiendulum-wheel  with  a great  deal  of 
fridtion,  which  ought  by  all  potliblc  means  to  be  avoided. 
'I’o  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond  plate  might  be 
om.rtted. 

A dock,  Ihowing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the  fnn 


and  moon,  the  age  and  j^hafes  of  the  moon,  with  the  time  ot 
her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  the  times  of  high  water,  by 
having  only  two  wheels  and  a pinion  added  to  the  common 
movement,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Fergufon,  and  is  defcrlbed  in 
his  Seledl  Exercifes. 

To  this  article  we  thall  fubjoin  a brief  account  of  two 
curious  contrivances.  The  firrt,  for  giving  motion  to  the  parts 
of  a clock  by  making  it  to  defeend  along  an  inclined  plane,  i.s 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Alaurice  Wheeler;  and  the  clock  itfslf 
may  be  feen  in  Don  Saltcro’s  coft'ee-houfe  at  Chelfea.  DE,  fig. 
7.  is  the  inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  2S.BC  defeends  ; 
this  confirts  externally  of  a hoop  about  an  inch  broad,  and  two 
fides  or  plates  ftanding  out  beyond  the  hoop  about  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  all  round,  with  indented  edges,  that  the  clock  may  not 
Aide,  but  turn  round  whilrt  it  moves  down.  One  of  thefe  plates 
is  inferibed  with  the  twenty-four  hour.«,  which  pafs  fucceilively 
under  the  index  LP,  fig.  S.  which  is  always  in  a pofition  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  and  Ihows  the  hour  on  the  top  of  the 
machine  : for  this  reafon  the  lower  part  of  the  index,  or  HL, 
is  hcaviert,  that  it  may  preponderate  the  other  HP,  and  always 
keep  it  pendulous,  with  Its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the 
movement  goes  on.  Inflead  of  this  index,  an  image  may  be 
fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axis  g,  which  with  an  ereerted  finger 
performs  the  oifice  of  an  index.  In  order  to  deferibe  the  internal 
part  or  mechanlliu  of  this  clock,  let  LETQ  be  the  external 
circumference  of  the  hoop,  and yy*  the  fame  plate,  on  which  is 
placed  the  train  of  wheel-work  i,  2,  3,  4,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  Is  governed  by  a balance  and  re- 
gulator as  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a fpring  and  fufee 
in  this  clock ; their  eft'eerts  being  otherwlfe  anfwered,  as  we  ifiall 
fee.  In  this  machine  the  great  wheel  of  i is  placed  in  the 
centre,  or  upon  the  axis  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels 
and  parts  towards  one  fide,  which  would  therefore  prove  a bias 
to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  caufe  it  to  move,  even  on  the 
horizontal  plane,  for  fome  flrort  diftance;  this  makes  it  necef- 
fary  to  fix  a thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on  the  oppofite  part  of  the 
hoop,  to  rertore  the  equilibrium  of  the  movement.  This  being 
done,  the  machine  will  abide  at  reft  in  any  pofition  on  the 
horizontal  plane  H H ; but  if  that  jrlane  be  ch.mged  into  the 
inclined  plane  D E,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point  D;  but  it  can- 
not rert  there,  becaufe  the  centre  of  gravity  at  M afting  in  the 
direiEUon  M I,  and  the  point  T having  nothing  to  fupport  it, 
mirft  continually  defeend,  and  carry  the  body  down  the  plane. 
But  now  if  any  weight  P be  fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
machine,  fuch  as  flrall  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  j\I  to 
the  point  V in  the  line  LD  which  palfes  through  the  point  D, 
it  will  then  reft  upon  the  inclined  plane,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
rolling  cylinder.  If  this  weight  P be  fuppofed  not  fixed,  but 
I'ufpcnded  at  the  end  of  an  arm,  or  vedli.s,  which  arm  or  lever 
is  at  the  fame  time  fallencd  to  a centrical  wheel  1,  moving  on 
the  axis  M of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by  its  teeth  flrall  com- 
municate with  the  train  of  wheels,  See.  on  the  other  fide,  and 
the  power  of  the  weight  be  juft  equal  to  the  fribllon  or  refitl- 
ance  of  the  train,  it  will  remaiir  rnotionlefs  as  it  did  before 
when  it  was  fixed;  arrd  corrfequently  the  clock  alfo  will  beat 
reft  on  the  inclined  plane.  But  frtppofrng  the  power  of  the 
weight  P to  be  fuperior  to  the  refiftance  ot  the  trairr,  it  will 
then  put  it  into  motion,  and  of  courfe  the  clock  likewife; 
which  will  then  commence  a motion  down  the  jdane;  while 
the  weight  P,  its  vetlis  PM,  and  the  wheel  i,  aid  conftantly 
retain  the  fame  pofition  which  they  have  at  firll  when  the  clock 
begrirs  to  move.  Hence  it  is  ealy  to  underftaiul,  that  the 
weight  P may  have  fitch  an  rntrinlic  gravity,  as  flrall  caufe  it 
to  atl  upon  the  train  with  any  retprrred  lorcc,  fo  as  to  produce 
a motion  in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  ; firch,  for 
inftance,  as  flrall  carry  it  once  round  in  twenty-four  hours: 
then^  if  the  diameters  of  the  plates  zVBC  be  four  inches,  it  will 
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defcribe  the  length  of  their  circumference,  viz,  I2,_0  in  one 
natural  day;  and  therefore,  if  the  plane  be  of  a fufficient 
breadth,  fuch  a clock  may  go  levcral  days,  and  would  furnifh 
a perpetual  nioti(>ri,  if  the  plane  were  infinitely  extended.  Let 
SD  be  drawn  through  M perpendicidar  to  the  inclined  plane  in 
the^  point  D;  alfo  let  LD  he  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
line  J IH,  palling  through  D;  then  is  the  angle  HDJi=LDS 
= DMT;  whence  it  follow's  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  the 
plane’s  elevation  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  DT ; and  con- 
loiiucntly  the  further  will  the  common  centre  of  gravity  be  re- 
moved from  M ; therefore  the  power  of  P will  be  augmented, 
and  of  courfe  the  motion  of  the  whole  machine  accelerated. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  by  duly  adjufting  the  intrinfic  weight  of 
P,  at  fiift  to  produce  a motion  Ihowing  the  mean  time  as  near 
as  poffible,  the  time  may  be  afterwards  correfted,  or  the  clock 
made  t^  go  fader  or  Power  by  railing  or  depreffing  the  plane, 
by  means^  of  the  Icrew  at  S.  The  angle  to  which  the  plane  is 
firft  raifed  is  about  ten  degrees.  The  marquis  of  Worcelter  is 
alfo  laid  to  have  contrived  a watch  that  moved  on  a declivity. 
See  farther  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  468,  &:c.  or  N°  161. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  AL  de  (iennes  for  making  a 
clock  afeend  on  an  inclined  plane.  To  this  end  let  ABC  (tig. 
9.)  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined  plane  EDE,  and  let  it  be 
‘kept  at  reft  upon  it,  or  in  equilibrio  by  the  aveight  P at  the 
end  of  the  lever  PAl.  The  circular  area  CF  is  one  end  of  the 
fpring  barrel  in  the  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a fpring  as  in  a common  watch.  * To  this  end  of  the 
baiTel  the  arm  or  lever  PAI  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  M ; and 
thus,  when  the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  fpring  moves  the  barrel, 
and  therefore  the  lever  and  weight  P in  the  fituation  PM..  In 
doing  this,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  conftantly  removed  farther 
from  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  therefore  it  mull  determine 
The  clock  to  move  upwards,  which  it  will  continue  to  do  as  long 
as  the  fpring  is  unbending  itfelf ; and  thus  the  weight  and  its 
lever  PM  will  prefervelhe  fituation  they  firft  have,  and  do  the 
oHice  of  a chain  and  fufee.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  140.  or  Abridg. 
vol.  i.  p.  467. 

By  ftat.  9 and  10  "W.  III.  cap.  28.  § 2.  no  perfon  fhall  ex- 
port, or  endeavour  to  export  out  of  the  kingdom,  any  outward 
f>r  inward  box-cafe  or  dial  plate,  of  which  gold,  filver,  brafs, 
cr  other  nxetal,  for  a clock  or  watch,  w'ithout  the  movement  in 
or  with  every  fuch  box,  &:c.  made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the 
maker’s  name  engraven  thereon;  nor  fliall  any  perfon  make  up 
any  clock  or  watch  without  putting  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  or  freedom,  and  no  other  name  or  place,  on  every  clock 
or  watch  ; on  penalty  of  forfeiting  every  fuch  box,  cafe,  and 
dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not  made  up  and  engraven  as 
aforefaid;  and  20I.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  thofe 
who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

Ci^oems,  portable,  or  pocket,  commonly  denominated  Watches. 
See  the  article  Watch. 

Clock- Work,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  part  of  the  move- 
ment which  ftrikes  the  hours,  &c.  on  a bell;  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  that  part  of  the  movement  of  a clock  or  watch  which 
is  defigned  to  meafure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  a dial-plate,  and 
which  is  termed  Watch -work. 

I.  Of  the  Clock-p^rl.  The  wheels  compofmg  this  part  are  : 
'I'he  great  or  firft  wheel  H,  plate  83.  fig.  10.  which  is  moved 
by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel  G;  in  fixtecn  or  thirty- 
hour  clocks:  this  has  ufually  pins,  and  is  called  the  pin-wheel •, 
in  eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wheel  I is  commonly  the  pih- 
whccl,  or  ftriking-wheel,  which  is  moved  by  the  former. 
Next  to  the  ftriking-wheel  is  the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop-wheel  K, 
having  a hoop  alniOft  round  it,  wherein  is  a vacancy  at  which 
the  clock  locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel,  accord- 
ing to  its  diftance  from  the  firft,  called  the  warning-wheel  L. 
The  laft  is  the  Hying  pinion  Q,  with  a fly  or  fan,  to  gather 
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air,  and  fo  bridle  the  nipacity  of  the  clock’s  motion.  To  thefe 
muft  be  added  the  pinion  of  report;  which  drives  round  the 
locking-wheel,  called  alfo  the  count-wheel)  ordinarily  with 
eleven  notches  in  it,  unequally  diftant,  to  make  the  clock  ftrike 
the  hours.  Befides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the 
rafh  or  ratch  ; a kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fangs,  run- 
ning conccntrical  to  the  dial-wheel,  and  ferving  to  lift  up  the 
detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock  ftrike ; the  detents  or 
flops,  which  being  lifted  up  and  let  fall,  lock  and  unlock  the 
clock  in  ftriking ; the  hammer,  as  S,  which  ftrikes  the  bell  R ; 
the  hammer-tails,  as  1',  by  which  the  ftriking  pins  draw  back 
the  hammers  ; latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up  and  un- 
locked ; and  lifting-pieces,  as  P,  which  lift  up  and  unlock  the 
detents. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a piece  of  clock- 
work having  fomething  in  it  very  entertaining,  and  atthefaine 
time  very  ealy  and  ufeful,  we  fhall  give  the  reader  the  rules 
relating  thereto : i . Regard  here  needs  only  be  had  to  the 

counting-wheel,  ftriking-wheel,  and  the  detent-wheel,  which 
move  round  in  this  proportion:  the  count-wheel  commonly 
goes  once  round  in  12  or  24  hours;  the  detent-wheel  moves 
round  every  ftroke  the  clock  tlrikes,  or  fometimes  but  onCe  in 
two  Itrokes : wherefore  it  follows,  that,  2.  As  many  pins  as  are 
in  the  pin-wheel,  fo  many  turns  hath  the  detent-wheel  in  the 
one  turn  of  the  pin-whetl ; or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  pins  of  the 
pin-w'heel  are  the  quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion 
of  the  detent-wheel.  But  if  the  detent- wheel  move  but  once 
round  in  two  ftrokes  of  the  clock,  then  the  laid  quotient  is  but 
half  the  number  of  pins.  3.  As  many  turns  of  the  pin-whetl 
as  are  required  to  perform  the  ftrokes  of  12  hours  (which  are 
78),  fo  many  turns  muft  the  jiinion  of  report  have  to  turn 
round  the  count-wheel  once:  ot  thus,  the  quotient  of  78, 
divided  by  the  number  of  ftriking-pins,  fhall  be  the  quotient 
for  the  pinion  of  report  and  the  count-wheel ; and  this  is  in 
cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the  pin-wheel, 
which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain  : The  locking-wheel  being 
48,  the  pinion  of  report  8,  the  pin-w'hecl  78,  the 
ftriking  pins  are  13,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Note  alfo, 
that  78  divided  by  13  gives  6,  the  quotient  of  the 
pinion  of  report.  As  for  the  warning-wheel  and 
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fly-wheel,  it  matters  little  what  numbers  they  h /e; 
their  ufe  being  only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  other  wheels. 

II.  Of  the  Watch-pirt  of  a clock  or  watch.  This  is  that  part 
of  the  movement  which  is  defigned  to  meafure  and  exhibit  the 
time  on  a dial-plate ; in  contradiftimftion  to  that  part  which 
contributes  to  the  ftriking  of  the  hour.  See. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  watch-part  are,  i.  The  balance, 
confifting  of  the  rim,  which  is  its  circular  part ; and  the  verge, 
which  is  its  fpindle;  to  which  belong  two  palettes  or  leaves,  that 
play  in  the  teeth  of  the  crown-wheel.  2.  The  potence,  or 
pottance,  which  is  the  ftrong  ftud  in  pocket-watches,  whereon 
the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  balance-wheel  plays ; the  bottom  of  the  pot- 
tance is  called  the  foot,  the  middle  part  the  nofe,  and  the  up- 
per part  the  fhoulder.  3.  The  cock,  which  is  the  piece  cover- 
ing the  balance.  4.  The  regulator,  or  pendulum  fpring,  which 
is  the  fmall  fpring,  in  the  new  pocket-watches  underneath  the 
balance.  5.  The  pendulum  (fig.  10);  whofe  parts  are,  the 
verge  A’,  palettes  5,5,  cocks  hy;',  the  rod,  the  fork  z,  the  flatt  2, 
the  bob  or  great  ball  3,  and'thc  correftor  or  regulator  4,  being 
a contrivance  of  Dr.  Derham  for  bringing  the  pendulum  to  its 
nice  vibrations.  6.  The  wheels,  whicli  are  the  crowned  wheel 
F in  pocket  pieces,  and  fwing-wheel  in  pendulums ; fers’ing  to 
drive  the  balance  or  pendulum.  The  contrate  .wheel  E, 
which  it  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  See.  and  whofe  teeth  and 
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; hoop  lie  contrary  to  thtrfc  of  other  wheels  j whence  the  name. 
’ 8.  The  great,  or  firft  wheel  C;  which  is  that  the  fufec  B,  See. 
I immediately  drives,  by  means  of  the  chain  or  ftring  of  the 
] I'pring-box  or  barrel  A ; after  which  are  the  I'econd  wheel  D, 

i third  wheel,  &c.  Lalilys  between  the  frame  and  dial-plate,  is 
the  pinion  of  report,  which  is  that  fixed  on  the  arbor  of  the 
great  wlieel ; and  lerves  to  drive  the  dial-wheel,  as  that  ferves 
to  cany  the  hand. 

For  the  illntlrution  of  this  part  of  the  work  which  lies  con- 
cealed, let  ABC  (fig.  II.)  reprel'ent  the  uppermoft  fide  of  the 
^ frame  }'late,  as  it  appears  when  detached  from  the  di.al-plate  : 
:■  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  perforated  with  a hole,  receiving  that 
end  of  the  arbor  of  the  centre-wheel  which  carries  the  minute 
i hand;  near  the  {date  is  fixed  the  pinion  of  report  of  10 
f teeth;  this  drives  a wheel  cd  of  40  teeth;  this  wheel  carries  a 
w pinion  of  12  teeth;  and  this  again  drives  a w’heel  gb  with 
1 36  teeth. 

/ As  in  the  hotly  of  the  w'atch  the  wheels  every  where  divide 
the  pinions  ; here,  on  the  contraiy,  the  pinions  divide  the 
i wheels,  and  by  that  means  diminifii  the  motion,  which  is  here 
1 necefiary ; for  the  hour  hand,  which  is  carried  on  a focket 

5 fixed  on  the  wheel  i;/>,  is  required  to  move  but  once  round, 

i while  the  pinion  ab  moves  la  times  round.  For  this  jiurpole 

(the  motion  of  the  wheel  cd  is  ^ of  the-  pinion  ah.  Again, 
while  the  wheel  cd,  or  the  pinion  ef,  goes  once  round,  it  turns 
! the  wheel  gb  but  part  round ; conlequently  the  motion  of  gb  is 
I but  of  I of  the  motion  of  ah ; but  ^ of  ^ is  ; i.  e.  the 

I hour-wheel  gb  moves  once  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of 

i rejiort,  on  the  arbor  of  the  centre  or  minute  wheel,  makes  la 
t revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  ftrmSlure  of  that  part  of 
a clock  or  watch  which  fhows  the  time  may  be  cafily  under- 
llood.  The  cylinder  A (fig.  10.)  put  into  motion  by  a weight 
or  inclofed  fpring  hioves  the  fufee,  B,  and  the  great  wheel  C, 
to  w'hich  it  is  fixed  by  the  line  or  cord  that  goes  round  each, 
and  anfwers  to  the  chain  of  a watch. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  eafily  underftood:  for,  fuppofe 
the  great  wheel  C goes  round  once  in  1 2 hours,  then  if  it  be  a 
royal  pendulum  clock,  fwinging  feconds,  we  have  60  X 60  X 12 
^43200  feconds  or  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great  w’heel.  But 
becaufe  there  are  fixty  fwings  or  feconds  in  one  minute,  and 
the  feconds  arc  lliown  by  an  index  on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of 
the  fw’ing- wheel which  in  thofe  clocks  is  in  an  horizontal 

Rofition ; therefore,  it  is  necefl'ary'^  that  the  fwing-whecl  F 
lould  have  thirty  teeth;  w'hence  ‘ ^■‘^=^20,  the  number  to 
be  lyroken  into  quotients  for  finding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the 
other  wheels  and  pinions. 

In  f[)ring-clock?,  the  difpofition  of  the  w'heels  in  the  watch- 
part  is  fuch  as  is  reprefented  in  the  figure,  where  the  croWm- 
whcel  F is  in  an  horizontal  pofition ; the  feconds  not  being 
Iliown  there  by  an  index,  as  is  done  in  the  large  pendulum 
clocks.  ^^Tcnl.•c  in  thefe  docks  the  wheels  are  difpofed  in  a 
different  manner,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  ii.  where  C is  the 
great  wheel,  and  D the  centre  or  minute  wheel,  as  before : but 
the  contrate-wheel  E is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F the  fwing- 
whecl  is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  fame  j)crpendicular  line 
GII  with  the  minute-wheel,  and  with  its  plane  perpendicular 
- to  the  horizon,  'as  arc  all  the  others.  Thus  the  minute  and 
hour  hands  turn  on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  minute  wheel  at 
a,  and  the  (econrl  hand  on  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel  at  b. 

It  is  re<]ulfitc  for  thofe  who  make  nice  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions,  to  have  watches  that  make  <()ine  exa6I  number  of  beats 
fir  fecond,  without  any  fradion  ; but  we  feldom  find  a watch 
that  docs.  As  four  beats /.>(T  fecond  would  be  a very  convenient 
number,  we  fliall  here  give  the  train  for  fuch  a watch,  which 
would  (like  molt  others)  go  30  liours,  but  is  to  be  wound  up 
once  in  24  hours. 

The  fulix:  and  firfl  wheel  to  go  round  in  four  hours.  This 
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wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  it  turns  a pinion  c-f  12  leaves,  on 
whole  axis  is  the  fecond  wheel,  which  goes  round  in  one  hour, 
and  carries  the  minute-hand.  This  wheel  has  60  teeth,  and 
turns  a pinion  of  10  leaves;  on  whofc  axis  is  the  third  wheel 
of 60  teeth,  turning  a pinion  of  6 leaves;  on  whole  axis  is  the 
fourth  (or  contrate)  wheel,  turning  round  in  a minute,  and 
carrying  the  fmall  hand  that  Ihows  the  feconds,  on  a fmall 
circle  011  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  60  parts ; this  contrate 
wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  turns  a pinion  of  fix  leaves ; on  whole 
axis  is  the  crown  or  balance-wheel  of  13  teeth,  which  makes 
30  beats  in  each  revolution.  The  crown-wheel  goes  480  times 
round  in  an  hour,  and  30  times  480  make  14400,  the  number 
of  beats  in  an  hour.  But  one  hour  contains  3600  feconds;  and 
14400  divided  by' 3600  quotes  4,  the  required  number  of  beats 
in  a fecond.  The  fufee  mull  have  7^  turns,  to  let  the  chain 
go  fo  many  times  round  it.  Then,  as  1 turn  is  to  4 hours,  fo 
is  7;;  turns  to  30  hours,  the  time  the  watch  would  go  after  it  is 
wound  up.  See  further  the  articles  Mov'emen't,  Turn,  and 
"Watch. 

Ci>i»:i.'-CLOCK;  a kind  of  clock  furnilhed  with  mufical  bells. 
See  Chimes  of  a clock.  In  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  for  1786,  is  given  a defeription  of 
an  improved  piece  of  mechanifm  of  this  kind,  invented  by  Mr. 
Sampfon.  The  fame  duty  can  be  fafely  performed  by  one 
train  of  wheels  in  this  clock  as  it  can  by  two  trains  of  wheels 
in  the  common  one;  becaufe  in  this  clock,  the  wheels  of  com- 
munication are  pulhed  into  their  place  before  the  clock  gives 
warning,  and  that  warning  makes  it  fafe,  for  the  locking  can- 
not drop  into  its  place  again,  therefore  the  clock  mull  chime 
and  I'trike  : but  in  common  chime  clocks  the  ufual  way  of 
difeharging  the  chime  is  by  a flirt,  which  in  many  inllances  has 
been  known  to  fail.  The  pieces  A,  B,  D and  E,  plate  83, 
all  move  together  on  the  centre  C.  The  wheels  of  communi- 
cation marked  24  each,  are  both  on  one  arbor,  and  communi- 
cate motion  from  the  pin  wheel  in  the  flriking  train  to  the- 
chime  barrel.  When  the  jun  in  the  minute  wheel  begins  to 
lift  the  piece  D,  confequently'  the  piece  E will  pufli  the 
wheel  24  into  the  teeth  of  the  pin  wheel  now  at  relt  before 
the  clock  gives  warning.  Alfo  B will  be  lifted  out  of  the 
locking  plate,  and  A will  be  moved  over  the  detent  on  which 
is  the  hammer  tail  F,  and  thereby  pump  it  ofl"  the  pins  in  the 
pin  wheel,  and  prevent  it  from  flriking  the  hour  bell  while  the 
mufic  is  jilaying.  When  the  rack  is  difeharged,  and  the  warn- 
ing piece  G has  drojiped  off  the  pin  in  the  other  minute  wheel, 
the  flriking  train  will  be  in  motion,  and  turn  the  chime  barrel, 
which  while  it  is  playing,  the  pin  at  H prevents  the  hook 
from  gathering  up  the  rack.  When  the  chime  has  done  play- 
ing, the  fmall  fpring  I puihes  the  wheels  24  out  of  the  teeth  of 
the  pin  wheel ; and  the  pieces  A,  B,  D,  and  E,  return  into  the 
places  as  reprefented  in  the  callipers,  and  then  the  clock  flrikes 
the  hour. 

CEODIT'^S  (Publius),  a Roman  defrended  of  an  illuftiious 
family';  and  famous  fin'  his  licentioufnefs,  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion. He  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Cato  and  of  Cicero,  and 
by'  his  influence  baniflied  the  latter  from  Rome.  Clodius  was 
fume  time  alter  murdered  by  IVIilo. 

CL-OGHEll,  an  epifcoi>al  town  and  borough  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone.  Long.  6.  50.  W' . Lat.  54.  30.  N. 

CLOISTER,  C/(j«/?rK/n,  a habitation  lurrounded  withwall.c, 
and  inhabited  by  canons  or  religious,  iC’c.  In  a more  general 
feiifc,  I'loifler  denotes  a monallery  of  religious  of  cither  fex. 
In  a more  reflrained  fenfe,  cloifler  is  uled  fijr  the  principal  pait 
of  a regular  monaflery,  confifling  of  a fqnarc  built  around; 
ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  chajiter-houfe,  and  the  u- 
feblory;  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  The  cloifters  ferved 
for  I'everal  purpofes  in  the  ancient  monatleries.  Petrus  Blefen- 
fis  obl’ervcs,  tlial  it  was  here  the  monks  held  their  le^lurcs ; 
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the  leflure  of  morality  on  the  north  fide,  next  the  chim  h ; the 
I'chool  on  the  weft,  and  the  chapter  on  the  eafi ; fpiritual  me- 
ditation, &c.  being  refervcfi  for  the  chinvh.  Lanfranc  obferves, 
that  the  proper  ul'c  of  the  cloiltcr  was  for  the  monks  to  meet  in, 
and  convcrle  together,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  form 
of  the  cloiller  was  Iquarc;  an<l  it  had  Its  name  claujlriim,  from 
chiudio,  “ I fiiut  or  clofe  j”  as  being  incloled  on  its  four  fides  with 
buildings.  Hence,  in  architefture,  a building  is  Hill  faiil  to  be 
in  form  of  a cloiller,  when  there  arc  buildings  on  each  fide  of 
the  four  fides  of  the  court. 

CLONMEL,  a borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary, feated  on  the  river  Sure,  19  miles  S.  £.  of  Tipperary. 
Lon.  7.  27.  W.  Lat.  52.  14.  N. 

CLOSE,  in  heraldry.  "SVhen  any  bird  is  drawn  in  a coat  of 
arms  with  its  wings  dole  down  about  it  (/.  e.  not  difplaycd), 
and  in  a Handing  poHure,  they  blazon  it  by  this  word  clofe ; 
but  if  it  be  Hying,  they  call  it  volant.  See  Volant. 

Close,  in  mufic.  See  Cadence. 

C'LOSf.-Hauled,  in  navigation,  the  general  arrangement  or 
trim  of  a Ihip’s  fails  when  Ihe  endeavours  to  make  a progrefs  in 
the  nearcH  direilion  polfible  towards  that  point  of  the  compafs 
from  which  the  wind  blows.  In  this  manner  of  failing,  the 
keel,  commonly  makes  an  angle  of  li.t  points  with  the  line  of 
the  wind ; but  Hoops  and  fome  other  fmall  vefl'els  are  faid  to 
fail  almoH  a p<Hnt  nearer.  All  velfels,  however,  arc  fuppofed 
to.  make  nearly  a point  of  lee-way  when  clofe-hauJed,  even 
wlien  they  have  the  advantage  of  a good  failing  breeze  and 
linooth  water.  The  angle  of  lee^way,  however,  increafes  In 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  wind  and  Tea.  In  this  difpo- 
Htion  of  the  fails,  they  are  all  extended  fideway  on  the  fliip,  fo 
that  the  wind,  as  it  crolTes  the  fliip  obliquely  toward  the  Hern 
from  forwards,  may  fill  their  cavities.  But-  as  the  current  of 
winds  alfo  enters  the  fails  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  effort  of 
it  to  make  the  fhip  advance  is  confiderably  diminiflied  : fhe  will 
therefore  make  the  Icafl  progrefs  when  failing  in  this  manner. 
The  fhip  is  faid  to  be  clofc-hauled,  becaufe  at  this  time  her 
tacks,  or  lower  corners  of  the  principal  fails,  arc  drawn  clofe 
down  to  her  fide  to  windward,  the  Iheets  hauled  clofe-aft,  and 
all  the  bow-lines  drawn  to  their  greatefl  extenfion  to  keep  the 
fails  Heady. 

Clos'e.- Quarters,  certain  flrong  barriers  of  wood,  ftretching 
acrofs  a merchant-fliip  in  feveral  places.  They  are  ufed  as 
places  of  retreat  when  a fhip  is  boarded  by  her  adverfary,  and 
are  therefore  fitted  with  feveral  fmall  loop-holes  through  which 
to  fire  fmall  arms,  and  thereby  annoy  the  enemy  and  defend 
themfelves.  They  are  likewife  furnillied  with  feveral  caiflbns, 
called  poKvder-cbefts,  which  are  fixed  upon  the  deck,  and  filled 
with  powder,  old  nails,  &c.  and  may  be  fired  at  any  time 
from  the  dole-quarters  upon  the  boarders. 

CLOT  BIRD  ; a fpecies  of  Fringilla. 

CLOTFI,  in  commerce,  a manufadure  made  of  wool,  wove 
In  the  loom.  Cloths  are  of  various  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe. 
The  goodnefs  of  cloth,  according  to  fome,  confiHs  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : i . That  the  wool  be  of  a good  quality,  and 
well  drefled.  2,  It  muH  be  equally  fpnn,  carefully  obferving 
that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be  liner  and  better  twilled  than  that 
of  the  wool.  3.  The  cloth  mufl  be  well  wrought,  and 
beaten  on  the  loom,  fo  as  to  be  every  where  equally  compaft. 
4 . The  wool  muH  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  the 
refl.  The  lifts  muH  be  fufficiently  Hrong,  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  Huff,  and  muH  confift  of  good  wool,  hair,^  or  oHrich- 
feathensj  or,  what  is  Hill  better,  of  Danifli  dog’s  hair;  6.  The 
cloth  muH  be  free  from  knots  and  other  imperfedions.  7.  It 
muH  be  well  fcoured  with  fuller’s  earth,  well  fulled  with-  the, 
heft  white  foap,  and  aftcrward.s  wafhed  in  clear  water.  8.  The: 
flair  or  nap  muft  be  well  drawn  out  with  the  teazel,  without 
being  too  much  opened.  9.  It  inuH  be  fhoin  clofe  without 
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making  it  thread-bare.  10.  It  muH  be  well  dried,  n,  It  ' 
mull  be  tenter-Hretched  to  force  it  to  its  juH  dimciifions.  12.  • 

It  muH  be  prdled  cold,  not  hot  prefl'ed,  the  latter  being  very  ^ 
injurious  to  woollen  cloth.  ^ ' 

Manufadluringof  V'Ute  Cloths  ‘which  are  intended  for  dyeing.  ' 

The  beit  wools  for  manufaduringof  cloth  are  thofe  of  England 
and  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  of  LiiicolnHiire  and  Segovia.  To  1 
life  thofe  wools  to  the  befl  advantage,  they  mull  be  fcoured,  by 
putting  them  into  a liquor  foinewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  coni- 
poled  of  three  parts  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  After  the  wool  ! 
has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor  to  foak,  and  dilfolve 
the  greafe,  it  is  drained  and  well  waHied  in  running  water.  I 

When  It  feels  dry,  and  has  no  fmell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  j 

fiieep,  it  is  laid  to  be  duly  fcoured.  After  this,  it  is  hung  to 
dry  in  the  fliade  j the  heat  of  the  fun  making  it  harlh  and  in- 
fiexible : when  dry,  it  i?s  beat  with  rods  ujion  hurdles  of  wood, 
or  on  cords,  to  cleanfe  it  from  duH  and  the  grollcr  tilth ; the ' { 

more  it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  foftcr  it  becomes,  and  . 
the  better  for  fpinning.  After  beating,  it  muH  be  well  picked, 
to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  tilth  that  has  efcaped  the  rods.  ? 

It  is  now  in  a proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and  carded  on.  ' 
large  iron  cards  placed  flopewife.  Olive  oil  i.s  efteemed  the  bed  | 
for  this  pnrpofe  ; one  fifth  of  which  Hiould  be  ufed  for  the-  ’ 
wool  intended  for  fhe  woof,  and  a ninth  for  that  defigned  for  j 
the  warp.  After  the  wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  Is  given  to-,  ] 
the  fpinners,  who  firft  card  it  on  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  ] 
and  then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel,  obferving  to  make  the  thread  of  | 
the  warp  fmaller  by  one  third  than  that  of  the  woof,  and  much,  j 
comparer  twilled.  . . 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  is  reeled,  and  then  made  into  Ikeins.  . j 
That  defigned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little  tubes,  pieces,  of  ‘ ^ 
paper,  or  luHies,  fo  dlfpofed  as  that  they  may  be  eafily  put  In  ’ 
the  eye  of  the  flmttle.  That  for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a kind  : 
of  large  wooden,  bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping,.  When  . 
warped,  it  is  Hlllened  with  fize ; the  befl  of  which  is  that  made  j 
of  flireds  of  parchment  j and  when  dry,  is  given  to  the  weavers,, 
who  mount  it  on  the  loom.  The  warji  thus  mounted,  the 
w'^eavers,  who  are  two  to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  l ^ 
alternately  on  the  treddle,  firfl  on  the  right  Hep,  -and  then  on  ^ 
the  left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp  > 
equally  5 between  which  they  throw  tranfverfely  the  fliuttle 
from  the  one  to  the  other  : and  every  time  that  the  Ihuttle  Is  . 
thus  thrown,  and  a thread  of  the  woof  inferted  within  the  ■ 
warp,  they  Hrikc  it  conjnnftly  with  the  fame  frame,  wherein  , 

Is  faflened  the  comb  or  reed,  between  w'hofe  teeth  the  threads  . 
of  the  warp  are  patfed,  repeating. , the  flroke.  as  often  as  is  ne- 
ceflary.  The  weavers  having  contimied  their  work  till  the 
whole  warp  is  filled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  finiflied : it  is-; 
then  taken  off  the  loom  by  .unrolling  it.  from  the  beam  whereon  . 
it  had  been  rolled  in  proportion  as  it  was  wove  ; and  now  given  . 
to  be  cleanfed  of  the  knotSy  ends  of  threads,  Hraws,  and  other  .• 
filth,  which  is  done  with  iron  nippers... 

In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  • fuller/,  to  be  fcoured  ' 
with  urine,  or  a kind  of  potter’s  clay,  well  Heeped  in  water, 
put  along  with. the  cloth  in  the  trough  whereiri  .it  is  fulled,  , 
The  doth  being  again  cleared  from,  the  earth  or  urine,  is  re- 
turned to  the  former  hands  to  have  the  Idler  filth,  fmall  ftraws, 

&c.  taken  oft'  as  before  : then  it.  is  ■ returned  to  the  fuller  to  be 
be'at  and  fulled  with  hot  watery  wherein  a fuitable  quantity  of- 
foap  has.  been  diflblved  } after  fulling,  it  is  taken  out  to  be 
fmoothed.or  pulled  by  the  lifts  lengthwife,  or  to  take  out  the 
wrinkles,  crevicesy  &:c.  . The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  . 
hours,  till  the  fulling  be Tinlllied,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  Its 
proper  breadth  : after  which  it  is  walked  in  clear  water,  to 
purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given  wet  to  the  carders  to  raife  the 
hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  with  the  thiftle  or  weed.  After 
this  preparation  the  cloth-worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it 
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its  firrt  cut  or  {hearing  : then  llie  carders  refume  it,  and,  after 
wetting,  give  it  as  many  more  couifes  with  the  teazle  as  the 
quality  of  the  llufl'  requires,  always  obferving  to  begin  againft 
the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  with  it  j as  alfo  to  begin  with 
a fmoolher  thiftle,  proceeding  ftill  with  one  fliaiqier  and  flrarper, 
as  far  as  the  fixth  degree.  After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth 
being  dried  is  returned  to  the  cloth -worker,  who  flieers  it  a fe- 
cond  time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their  ope- 
ration as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the  furface  of 
the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  thorn,  is  fent  to 
the  dyer  ; when  dyed,  it  is  waflied  in  fair  water,  and  the 
worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the  nap  with  a brufh  on 
the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the  tenters,  where  it  is  llretched  both 
in  length  and.  breadth  futlicicntly  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquarc, 
and  bring  it  to  its  proper  dimenfions,  without  {training  it  too 
much ; . obferving  to  bmlli  it  afreth,  the  way  of  the  nap, 
while  adittle  moilt,  on  the  tenters.  When  quite  dry,  the  cloth 
ia  takcivoff  the  tenters,  and  bruihed  again  on  the  table,  to> 
finith  the  laying  of  the  nap  : after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid 
oold  under  a prefs,  to  make  it  perfectly  fmooth  and  even,  and 
give  it  a glol's.,  Laflly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prels,. 
and  the  papers,  &c.  forgloffing  it  removed,  it  is  in  a;- condition 
for  I'ale  or  ufe.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
oloths,  or  thofe  wherein,  the  wools  are  fiidt  dyed,  and  then  mixed, 
fpun,  and  wove  of  the  colotirs  intended,  the  procefs,  except 
what  relates  to  the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that  j ult 
reprefented. 

Cloth  viade  from  Vegetalh  Filaments-  See  Bakk  and 
Filaments. 

Incomhujlihle  Cloth.  See  Asbestos-. 

CLOTHO,  the  yaungell  of  the  three  Parcae,  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  wa.s  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the 
moment  of  man’s  birth.  She  held  the  diftaff  in  her  hand, 
and  fpun  the  thread  of  life,  whence  her  name  xXwQai  “ to 
Ipin.”  She  was  reprefented  wearing  a crown  with  feven  liars, 
and  covered  with  a variegated  robe. 

CLOUD,  acolleClion  of  vapours  fufpended  in  the  atmo- 
Iphere  and  rendered  vifiblc. 

Although  it  be  generally  allowed  that  the  clouds  are  formed 
fi-om  the  aqueous  vapours,  which  before  were  fo  clofely  united 
with  the  atmofphere  as  to  be  invifible,  it  is,  however,  not  ealy 
to  account  for  the  long  continuance  of  fome  very  opaque  clouds 
without  diffolving;  or  to  affign  a reafon  why  the  vapours, 
when  they  have  once  begun  to  condenle,  do  not  continue  to  do 
fo  till  they  at  laft  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
fnow,  &c.  It  is  now  known  that  a feparation  of  the  latent 
heat  from  the  water  of  which  vapour  is  compofed  is  attended 
with  a condenfation  of  that  vapour  in  fome  degree ; in  fuch 
cafe,  it  will  firft  appear  as  a fmoke,  mill,  or  fog ; which,  if 
interpofed  between  the  fun  and  earth,  will  form  a cloud  j and 
the  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate,  the  cloud  will  produce 
rain  or  fnow.  It  is  however  abundantly  evident  that  fome 
other  caufe  befides  mere  heat  or  cold  is  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  clouds,  and  the  condenfation  of  atmofpheiical  vapours. 
This  caufe  is  efteemed  in  a great  meafure  the  eledtrical  fluid  j 
indeed  eleftricity  is  now  fo  generally  admitted  as  an  agent  in 
all  the  great  o{>cr.ations  of  nature,  that  it  is  no  wjonder  to  find 
the  formation  of  clouds  attributed  to  it  j and  this  has  accord- 
ingly been  given  by  Beccaria  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of 
all  clouds  whatfoever,  whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or. 
fnow. 

But  whether  the  clouds  arc  produced,  that  is,  the  atmo-' 
fpheric  vapours  rendered  vlfible,  by  means  of  elc£tricity  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  they  do  often  contain  the  elcftric  fluid  in  pro- 
digious quantities,  and  many  terrible  and  deftru£Hve  accidents - 
have  been  occafioned  by  clouds  very  highly  eledlrificd.  I'he 


molt  extraordinary  inflancc  of  this  kind  perhaps  on  record  hap- 
pened in  the  ifiand  of  Java,  in  the  Eali-Indies,  in  Auguil 
1772.  On  the  3 1th  of  that  month,  at  midnight,  a bright 
cloud  was  obi'erved  covering  a mountain  in  the  ditlriit  called 
Cheribou,  and  feveral  reports  like  thofe  of  a gun  were  heard  at 
the  fame  time.  The  people  who  dwelt  upon  the  upper  parts  of 
the  mountain  not  being  able  to  fly  faff  enough,  a great  part  of 
the  cloud,  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference,  detached  itielf 
under  them,  and  was  feen  at  a cliftance,  rlfing  and  falling  like 
the  waves  of  the  fea,  and  emitting  globes  of  fire  fo  lumifious, 

■ that  the  night  became  as  clear  as  the'day.  The  eft'e6fs  of  it 
were  allonitliing ; every  thing  was  deltroyed  for  20.  milci 
round  j the  houfes  were  demolithed  3 plantations  were  buried  ’ 
In  the  earth  5 and  2140  people  loft  their  lives,  befides  1500 
head  of  cattle,  and  a vaftnumberof  horfes,  goats,  &c.  Ano- 
ther remarkable  inftance  of  the  dreadful  e{fe6fs  of  eleftric 
clouds,,  which  happened  at  Malta  the  29th  of  Oftober  1757, 
is  related  in  Brydone’s  Tour  through  Malta. 

I'he  height  of  the  clouds  is  not  ufually  great ; the  fummlts 
of  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite  free  from  them,  as 
many  travellers  have  experienced  in  palling  thefe  mountains. 
It  is  found  that  the  moll  highly  cle£frified  clouds  defeend  low- 
eft,  their  height  being  often  not  more  than  7 or  800  yards 
above  the  ground  j.  and  fometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  a6tv.-- 
ally  to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges  : but  the  ge- 
nerality of  clouds  are  fufpended  at  the  height  of  a mile,  or 
little  more,  above  the  earth. 

The  motions  of  the  cloiids,  though  often  direfted  by  the 
wind,  are  not  always  fo,  efpecially  when  thunder  is  about  to 
enlue.  In  this  cafe  they  are  I'een  to  move  very  flowly,  or  even 
to  appear  quite  ftationary  for  I'ome  time.  The  reafon  of  this 
probably  is,  that  they  are  impelled  by  two  opi)ofite  ftreams  of 
air  nearly  of  equal  ftrength  3 and  in  fuch  cafes  it  feems  that 
both  the  aerial  currents  afeend  to  a coniiderable  height  3 for 
MelT.  Charles  and  llobert,  when  endeavouring  to  avoid  a thun-- 
der  cloud,  in  one  of  their  aerial  voyages  with  a balloon,  could  . 
find  no  alteration  In  the  courie  of  the  current,  though  they 
afeended  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  eartlu  In  fome 
cafes  the  motions  of  the  clouds  evidently  dejpend  on  their  elec- 
tricity, independent  of  any  current  of  air  whatever.  Thus,  , 
in  a calm  and  warm  day,  fmall  clouds  are  often  I'een  meeting ; 
each  other  in  oppofite  dIre6Iions,  and  fetting  out  from  I'uchi 
fhort  diftances,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  opjiofite 
winds  are  the  caufe.  Such  clouds,  when  they  meet,  inftead  of. 
forming  a larger  one,  become  much  I'maller,  and  fometimes  - 
quite  vanilh  3 a circumftance  moft  probably  owing  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  oppofite  eleftricitles  into  each  other.  And  this- 
ferves  alfo  to  throw  fome  light  on  the  true  caid'e  of  the  forma- 
tion of  clouds  3 for  if  two  cloudS)  the  one.  ele6trifie<.l  pofitivel\q 
and  the  other  negatively,  deftroy  each  other  on  contaft,  it  fol- 
lows that  any  quantity  of  vapour  ful'pended  in  the  atmol'phere,  . 
while  it  retains  its  natural  quantity  of  eleftricity,  remains  in- 
vifible,. but  becomes- a cloud  when  eleiftrified  either  pliisor  mi- 
nus. 

The  {hapes  of  the  clouds  are  alfo  probably  owing  to  their 
eleftricity  3 for  in  thofe  feafons  in  which  a great  commotion 
has  been  excited  in  the.atmofpherical  electricity,  the  clouds  are 
feen  alliiming  Itrange  and  whirafical  lhapes,  that  are  continu- 
ally varying.  This,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  fmall  cloxids  in 
the  air,  and  vanilhing  upon- contaft,  is  a lure  fign  of  thunder. 

Tlie  ufes  of  the  clouds  are  evident,  as  from  them  proceeds 
the  rain  .that  refrefhes-the  earth,  and  without  which,  according 
to  the  prefenL  fbite-  of  nature,  the  whole  I'urface  of  the  earth 
nnift  become  a mere  defert.  They  are  likewil'e  ufeful  as  a 
fereen  interiiofed  between  the  earth  and  the  fcorching  rays  of. 
the  fun,  which  are  often  I'o  powerful  as  to  deftroy  the  gralsand 
other  tender  . vegetables.  In  the  more  feeret  operations  of  na- 
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tnre  too,  where  the  electric  tlnlii  is  concerned,  the.  clouds  bear 
a principal  lhare  ; and  chieily  Icrve  as  a medium  for  conveying 
that  Huid  tronr  the  atmolphere  into  the  earth,  and  from  the 
earth  into  the  atmofphere:  in  doing  which,  when  electrified 
to  a great  degree,  the)'  fomctinies  protluce  very  terrible  effeCts  ; 
an  inltance  of 'which  is  related  above. 

CLOVE-tkee,  in  botany.  See  C.\uvoritYLi.us. 

C-LOVE,  a term  ufed  in  the  weights  of  wool.  Seven  \ ■ unds 
make  a clove.  In  Ellex,  eight  pounds  of  chcefe  aird  butter  go 
to  the*  clove. 

Clove,  yulv-f!ovjer.  See  Diaktiius. 

CLOVER-Guass,  in  botany.  See  Tuii-OLruM  ; and  l-[us- 

BANDKY. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  In  commerce,  an  allow'ance  of 
two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the  turn  of  the  fcale, 
that  the  commodity  may  hold  out  weight  when  fold  out  by  re- 
tail. 

CLOVIO  (Giorgio  GiuJIo),  a hiftory  and  portrait  painter, 
was  born  in  Sclavonia  in  1498.  Having  in  the  early  part 
of  his  youth  applied  himfelf  to  literature,  his  genius  prompted 
him  to  purfue  the  art  of  painting  for  a profeflion  : and  at  18 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  three  years  to 
perfeft  his  hand  in  drawing,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to 
painting  in  miniature.  His  knowledge  of  colouring  w'as  efta- 
blithed  by  the  inftrudllons'  of  Julio  Romano,  and  his  tafte  of 
compofition  and  defign  was  founded  on  the  obfer\'atIons  he 
made  on  the  works  of  Alichael  Angelo  Buonaroti.  By  thofe 
alfillances  he  proceeded  to  fuch  a degree  of  excellence  in  por- 
trait as  well  as  in  hlftory,  that  in  the  former  he  was  accounted 
equal  to  Titian,  and  in  the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonaroti. 
He  died  in  i/  ^S.  His  works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
are  at  this  day’numbered  among  the  cuiiofities  of  Rome. 

CLOUTS,  in  gunneiy,  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nailed  on 
that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a gun  -carriage  which  comes  through 
the  nave,  and  through  which  the  linfpin  goes. 

CLOYNE,  an  epifcopal  town  and  borough  of  Ireland,  In 
the  county  of  Cork,  16  miles  E.  of  Cork.  Lon,  S,  o.  \V.  Lat. 
51.  54.  N. 

CLUE  OF  A SAIL,  the  lower  corner  ; and  hence 

C~L\j ^-Garnets,  a fort  of  tackles  faftened  to  the  clues,  or 
lower  corners  of  the  main-fail  or  fore-fail,  to  trufs  them  up  to 
the  yard  as  occafion  requires,  which  Is  ufually  termed  cJueing  up 
the  fails. 

(Zhuv.-Lmes  are  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  clue  garnets  : only 
t hat  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  cemrfes,  whereas  the  former 
are  common  to  all  the  fq*uare  fails.  See  farther  on  this  head 
under  the  article  Ship. 

CLUNY,  or  Cloghy,  a celebrated  abbey  of  Benediftine 
monks,  in  a city  of  that  name  ; being  the  head  or  chief  of  a 
congreg.ation  denominated  from  them.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
Mafonnois,  a little  province  of  France,  on  the  river  Grone  ; 
and  was  founded  by  William  duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitalii  ; or, 
as  others  fay,  by  the  abbot  Bernon,  lupported  by  that  duke, 
in  the  year  -910.  I'his  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpacious 
and  magnificent,  that  in  12.4.^,  after  the  holding  of  the  firft 
council  of  Lyons,  I’of)e  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Clnny,  accom- 
panied with  the  two  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Conftantinople, 
12  cardinals,  j archbifliops,  i^  bifliops,  and  a greater  number 
of  abbots;  who  were  all  entertained,  without  one  of  tlie  monks 
being  put  out  of  their  place : though  S.  U>uis,  Q.  Blanche  his 
mother,  the  duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  filler ; the 
emperor  of  Conftanlinojde,  the  fons  of  the  kings  of  Arragon 
and  Caftile,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  6 counts,  and  a great 
number  of  lords,  with  all  their  retinues,  were  there  at  the 
lame  time. 

'i’his  order  of  monhs  was  brought  Into  England  by  William 
carl  of  Warren,  fon-in-law  to  ’^Villlam  the  Conqueror,  who 


built  a houfe  for  them  at  Lewes  in  SulDx  about  the  year  10 jy, 
T.here  were  27  priories  and  cells  of  this  order  in  England, 
which  were  governed  by  foreigners,  afterwards  made  deni-Acns. 

CLUPLA,  or  Herring,  in  Ichthyolog)',  a genus  belonging 
to  the  order  ot  abdominalcs.  The  upper  jaw  is  furniflied  with 
a lerrated  ^myfiache ; the  branehiollege  membrane  ha.s  eight 
rays;  a Iculy  ferraled  line  nm.s  along'the  belly  from  the  head  to 
the  tail;  and  the  belly- fins  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There 
are  1 1 fpec.ies,  i7z. 

I . The  barengus,  or  common  herring,  has  no  fpots,  and  the 
under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A herring  dies  im- 
mediately after  it  is  taken  gut  of  the  v.'aler ; whence  the  pro- 
verb, As  dead  as.  a br'rring.  Herrings  are  found  from  the 
highell  northern  latitudes  yet  known,  as  low  as  the  northern 
CO  alls  ot^  France:  and  except  one  inllance  brought  by  Dod>  of 
a few  being  taken  in  the  bay  of  Tangier,  none  are  ever  found 
more  foutherly.  They  are  met  with  in  vail  Ihoals  on  the  coaft 
of  America,  as  low  as  Carolina.  In  Chefapeak-bay  is  an  an- 
nual Inundation  of  thofe  fifh,  which  cover  the  fliore  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  become  a nuifance.  The  great  winter  rendez- 
vous of  the  herring  is  within  the  arftic  circle  : there  they  con- 
rluue  for  many  months  in  order  to  recniit  themfelves  after  the 
fatigue  of  fpawning  ; the  feas  within  that  fpace  fwarming  with 
infc£l  food  in  a far  greater  degree  than  thofe  of  our  warmer  la- 
titudes. An  Immenfe  number  of  them  begin  to  appear  off  the 
Shetland  ifles  in  April  and  Ma)' ; but.  thefe  are  only  the  fore- 
runners of  the  grand  ftioal  which  comes  in  June  ; and  their  ap- 
pearance is  marked  by  certain  figns,  by  the  numbers  of  birds 
which  follow  to  prey  on  them  ; but  when  the  main  body  ap- 
proaches, its  breadth  and  depth  is  fuch  as  to  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  very  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  diftinft  columns  of 
five  or  fix  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and 
they  drive  the  ’Aciter  before  them  with  a kind  o^  rippling : 
I'ometimes  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  rile  again  to  the  furfacc  ; and  in  fine  weather  refledl  a va- 
riety of  Iplendid  colours. 

The  firft  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  fouthward  is 
from  the  Shetland  ifles,  which  divide  it  into  two  parts  ; one 
wing  takes  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to  the  weftern  fliores  of  Great 
Britain,  and  fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers ; 
others  pafs  on  towards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart 
of  herrings : they  then  pafs  through  the  Britilh  Channel,  and 
after  that,  in  a manner  difappear.'  Thofe  which  take  towards 
the  weft,  after  oft'ering  themfelves  to  the  Hebrides,  where 
the  great  ftationary  filhery  is,  proceed  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  they  meet  with  a fecond  interruption,  and  are  obliged 
to  make  a fecond  divlfion ; the  one  takes  to  the  weftern  fide, 
and  is  fcarce  perceived,  being  foon  loft  in  the  immenfity  of  the 
Atlantic;  but  the  other,  that  pafles  into  the  Irifh  fea,  rejoices 
and  feeds  the  Inhabitants  of  moll  of  the  coafts  that  border  on 
it.  Thefe  brigades,  as  we  may  call  them,  which  are  thus  fe- 
parated  from  the  gre-ater  columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their 
motions,  and  do  not  fliow  an  invariable  attachment  to  their 
haunts. 

They  are  full  of  roe  In  the  end  of  June,  and  continue  in  per- 
fedlion  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  depofit  their 
fpawn.  The  young  herrings  begin  to  approach  the  Ihores  in 
July  and  Aiigult,  and  arc  then  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
lung  : thofe  in  York  Ih  ire  are  caWcA  birring  file.  I’kough  wc 
have  no  particular  authority  fur  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  her- 
rings are  found  in  our  leas  during  winter,  it  feems  moft  Ci^rtain 
that  they  muft  return  to  their  paternal  haunts  beneath  the  ice, 
to  repair  the  vaft  deftruftion  of  their  race  during  fummer  by 
men,  fowl,  and  filh.  Some  ot  the  old  herrings  continue  on 
Gur  coaft  the  whole  year  : the  Scarborough  fiftiermen  never  put 
dovtrn  their  net  but  they  catch  a few  : hut  the  numbers  that  re- 
main are  not  worth  comparilon  with  thofe  that  return.  Sec 
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I il^rrlng-'Fisttr.Rr.  The  Dutch  aremoft  extravagantly  fond  of 
I this  fiih  when  pickled.  A premium  is  given  to  the  tirft  bufs 
I that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a lading  of  this  their  ambrofia,  and 
I a va(t  price  given  for  each  keg.  There  is  as  much  joy  among' 
I the  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  as  the  Egyptians  fliow  on  the 
I overflowing  of  the  Nile.  Flanders  had  the  honour  of  inventing 
I the  art  of  pickling  herrings,. 

I 2.  The  fji>raitus  has  13  rays  in  the  back  fin.  It  is  a native 
L *f  the  European  feas,  and  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  her- 
I ring,  only  it  is  of  a Icfs  iize.  They  come  into  the  river  Thames 
I below  bridge  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  leave  it  in 
March  ; and  are,  during  that  feafon,  a great  relief  to  the  poor 
L of  the  capital,  who  confume  prodigious  quantities  of  them. 

I,  At  Gravelend  and  at  Yarmouth  they  are  cured  like  red  her- 
^ rings : they  are  fometimes  pickled,  and  are  little  inferior  in 
flavour  to  the  anchovy,  but  the  bones  will  not  diflblve  like 
thofe  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  alofo,  oxfiad,  has  a forked  fnout,  and  black  fpots 
on  the  tides.  According  to  Belonius  and  HaflTelquift,  this  is  a 
flfh  of  paflage  in  the  Nile.  In  Britain  the  Severn  affords  this 
fifh  in  higher  perfe6fion  than  any  other  river.  It  makes  its  flrll 
appearance  there  about  May,  continues  about  two  months, 
and  then  is  fucceeded  by  a variety  (having  one  or  more  round 
black  fpots  on  the  tides)  named  the  Twaite,  which  is  there  in 
as  great  difrepute  as  the  Thames  thad. 

Whether  the  Severn  fliad  fpawn  in  this  river  and  the  Wye 
is  not  determined,  for  their  fry  has  not  yet  been  afeertained. 
The  old  fith  come  from  the  fea  into  the  river  in  full  roe.  In 
the  months  of  Jidy  and  Auguft,  multitudes  of  bleak  frequent 
the  river  near  Gloucefter  ; fome  of  them  arenas  big  as  a fmall 
herring,  and  thefe  the  fifliermen  erroneoufly  fuppofe  to  be  the. 
fry  of  the  fliad.  Numbers  of  thefe  are  taken  near  ■ Gloucefter, 
in  thofe  months  only,  but  none  of  the  emaciated  (had  are  ever 
caught  in  their  return.  The  Thames  Iliad  does  not  frequent 
the  river  till  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is 
efteemed  a veiy  coarfe  and  infipid  fort  of  flfli. 

4.  The  encraficolus,  or  anchovy,  has  its  upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches  long.  They  arc 
taken  iu  vaft  quantities  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  brought 
over  here  pickled.  The  great  fllhery  is  at  Georgia,  a fmall  ifland 
weft  of  Leghorn.  See  .<J/ii;/&ozy'-FiSHEUY.  There  are  feven  other 
fpecies  of  the  herring  befides  thofe  which  have  been  deferibed 
above. 

CLUSIA,  the  balsam-tkee;  a genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  cl afs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  thofe  plants  the  order  of  which 
is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  or  hexaphyllous,  with 
its  leaflets  oppofite  and  imbricated  ; the  corolla  tetrapetalous 
or  hexapctalous  ; the  ftamiiia  numerous.  I'he  calyx  and  co- 
rolla ot  the  female  as  in  the  male  ; the  neClariuni  of  antherre 
or  glandules  coalited,  including  the  germen.  The  capfule  is 
quinquelociilar,  quinquevalved,  and  full  of  pulp.  There  are 
four  Ipecies,  all  natives  of  America.  The  moft  remarkable  is 
ihejlava.  This  is  pretty  common  in  the  Britifh  American 
illands,  where  the  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and 
(hoot  out  many  branches  on  every  fide,  furniflied  with  thick, 
round,  fuccrulent  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  liowcrs  are  pro- 
duced at  the  end.s  of  the  branches,  each  having  a thick  fuccu- 
Icnt  cover.  After  tlic  flowers  are  pafl,  they  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  fniit.  From  every  part  of  thefe  trees  there  exudes  a kind 
of  turpentine,  called  in  the  Well  Indies  bog-gum.  Thefe 
plants  are  very  tender,  and  in  this  country  mult  be  kc|3t  con- 
ftantly  in  a ftovc  ; and  fparingly  watered,  efpecially  in  winter; 
fjr  they  naturally  grow  in  thole  parts  of  the  illands  where  it 
fcldom  rains,  and  confcqucntly  cannot  bear  much  moifture. 
*1  hey  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  muft  be  laid  to 
dry  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  i)arts  may 
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be  healed  over;  otherwife  they  will  rot.  The  beft  time  f.r. 
planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted 
before  the  cold  weather  comes  on  in  autumn. 

CLUTLV,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  gynandria  order,  be- 
longing to  the  dicRcia  clafs  of  plants  ; mid  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricocc..s.  The  male  ca- 
lyx is  pentaphyllous,  the  corolla  pentapetalous  : the  calyx  and 
corolla  of  the  female  as  in  the  male  ; the  fiyles  are  three,  and 
the  capfule  is  trilpcular  with  a Angle  feed.  There  are  three 
fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  ever- 
green flirubby  plants,  rifing  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  garniflied 
with  finqrle  leaves,  and  greenifli-white  quinquepetalous  flow- 
ers. They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  in  fpring  or  fiumner, 
planting  them  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunged  in  a hot-bed. 
The  plants  muft  always  be  kept  in  a ftove.  Dr.  Wright,  in 
his  account  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  Jamaica,  fays  that  the 
claujia  dutberla  is  the  fame  as  the  cafeariUa  and  elutheria  of 
the  fliops.  Other  medical  writers  have  fuppofed  them  to  be 
diftinfl  barks,  and  they  are  fold  in  the  fliops  as  different  pro- 
duftions.  Linnaeus’s  croton  cafcarilla,  Dr.  Wright  obferves, 
is  the  wild  rofemary  flinib  of  Jamaica,  the  bark  of  which  has 
none  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the. cafcarilla. 

CLUVIER  (Philip),  in  Latin  Cluvcr'ins,  a celebrated  geo- 
grapher, born  at  Dantzic  in  1580.  He  travelled  into  Poland, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  ftudy  law  ; but, 
being,  at  Leyden,  Joleph  Scaliger  perfuadid  him  to  give  way  to 
his  genius  for  geography.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice,  and 
for  this  purpofe  vifited  the  greateft  part  of  the  European  itates. 
He  was  well  verfed  in  many  languages  ; and  wherever  he 
went,  obtained  illuftrious  friends  and  prqteftors.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Leyden,  he  taught  there  with  great  applaufe ; and 
died  in  1623,  aged  43.  He  wrote,  i.  Da  tr'ibus  Rheni  ah'cls. 
2.  Germania  antiqiia.  3.  Sicilia  auiiqua,  4.  Italia  antiqua, 
Introdudio  in  univerfam  Geograpbiam.  All  of  them  are 
juftly  efteemed. 

CLYDE,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  Annandale, 
and  running  N.  W.  through  Clydefdale,  paffes  by  Lanerk, 
Hamilton,  and  Glafgow,  falling  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  a few 
miles  below  Glafgow.  Near  Lanerk,  this  river  runs,  for 
feveral  miles,  between  high  rocks  covered  with  wood ; and  ia 
its  courfe  exhibits  many  aftonifliing  catarafts.  At  Stone- 
byres,  it  is  confined  wdthin  a very  iiarrow  bed,  and  makes  one 
entire  flioot,  falling  about  60  feet  over  a peiqiendicular  rock  ; 
the  water  then  pouring  over  another  precipice,  is  daflied  into 
a deep  chafm  beneath.  “ This  great  body  of  water,"  fays  a 
late  traveller,  “ niflfing  with  horrid  fury,  feems  to  threaten 
deftrtidlion  to  the  folid  rocks.  The  horrid  and  incefliinb  din 
with  which  this  is  accompanied,  unner\'es  and  overcomes  the 
heart.  At  the  diftance  of  abwut  a , mile  from  this  place,  you 
fee  a thick  mift,  like  fmoke,  afeendiug  to  heaven,  over  the 
ftately  woods.  As  you  advance,  you  hear  a liillen  noife, 
which  foon  after  ahnoft  Ituns  your  ears.  Poubliiig  as  you 
proceed  towai'd  a tuft  of  wood,  you  are  flruck  at  once  with  the 
awful  feene  which  fuddenly  burfts  upon  your  aftoniflied  fight. 
Your  organs  of  perception  are  hurried  along,  and  jurlake  of 
the  turbulence  of  the  roaring  water.  The  powers  of  recolle<JIion 
remain  fufpended  by  this  fudden  fliock  ; and  it  is  not  till  after 
a confiderable  time,  that  you  are  enabled  to  contcmpl.ite  the 
fublime  horrors  of  this  majeflic  Iccne."  The  waterfall  at 
Corehoufe,  called  Cora-lin,  is  no  Ids  remarkable.  The  water 
is  here  precij)itated  at  Icall  too  feet  between  two  vaft  rugged 
precipices.  On  a pointed  rock,  overhanging  this  ftupendous 
i'etne,  Itands  a folilary  tower.  It  was  lately  inhabited,  but  is 
now  in  ruins.  In  floods,  the  rock  and  tower  have  been  oh- 
ferved  to  lhake  in  fuc.h  a manner  as  to  fpUl  water  in  a glals 
ftandiug  on  a table  in  the  caftle.  A path  leads  to  the  toj)  of 
the  fall,  where,  from  a projeiting  rock,  the  fpc6lat(s>r  has  a 
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tremendous  view  down  the  furious  catara(5l,  as  It  pours  below 
the  eye.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  adorned  on  both  fides 
with  woods  and  orchards,  and  enriched  with  many  elegant 
villas. 

CLYPEOLA,  TREACLE-MUSTARD  5 a geiius  of  the  filicu- 
lofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ,39th  order,  SU'ujjlofcs, 
The  filicula  is.  emarginated,  orbiculated,  comprefled,  plane, 
and  deciduous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  blit  hardy  enough  to 
bear  the  winters  in  this  country.  One  of  them  is  an  annual, 
and  the  other  a perennial  plant ; both  are  low  and  herbaceous, 
bearing  fpikes  of  white  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLYPEUS,  in  natural  hiftoiy,  a name  given  to  the  flat  depref- 
fed  centronioe,  from  their  refembling  a fliield.  See  Centronia. 

CLYSSUS,  an  extraft  prepared,  not  from  one,  but  feveral 
liodies  mixed  together  : and,  among  the  moderns,  the  term  is 
applied  to  feveral  extrafts  prepared  from  the  fame  body,  and 
then  mixed  together. 

CLYSTER,  is  a liquid  remedy,  to  be  injefted  chiefly  at  the 
anus  into  the  larger  inteftines.  It  is  ufually  adminiftered  by 
means  of  a bladder,  perforated  at  each  end,  and  having  at  one 
of  the  apertures  an  ivory  pipe  falfened  with  pack-thread.  But 
it  is  common  now  to  employ  a kind  of  bag  of  el.aftic  gum,  or 
elfe  a pewter  fyringe,  fuch  as  is  ufed  among  the  French.  For  this 
purpofe  liquids  fhould  neitlier  be  adminillered  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  but  moderately  xTOrm.  Clyfters  are  fometimes  ufed  to  nou- 
rifh  and  fiipport  a patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  no  aliment, 
becaufe  of  Ibme  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition,  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and  decoc- 
tions of  barley  and  oats  with  wine.  A kind  of  clyfter  of  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  has  been  ufed  with  confiderable  effeft  when 
other  clyfters  proved  incffeftual,  in  the  iliac  paffion,  in  the 
hernia  incarcerata,  and  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons. 

CLYTEMNESTR  A,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Agamemnon  ; but  while  that 
prince  was  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  fhe  had  an  amorous  intrigue 
with  iEgifthus,  whom  fhe  engaged  to  murder  Agamemnon  at 
his  return  to  his  dominions.  Her  fon  Oreftes,  however,  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  father  by  killing  AUgifthus,  with  his 
mother  Cly temneftra  j but  i was  afterwards  haunted  by  the 
Furies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

CLYTIA,  or  Clytie,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
belov'cd  by  Apollo.  She  was  deferted  by  her  lover,  who  jiaid 
fiis  addrelles  to  Leucolhoe  ; and  this  fo  irritated  her,  that  fhe 
difcovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  rival’s  father.  Apollo 
defpifed  her  the  more  for  this ; and  flie  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a flower,  commonly 'called  a fiin-Jlo’wer,  which  ftill 
turns  its  head  towards  the  fun  in  his  courfe  in  token  of  her 
love. 

CNEORUM,  wiDow-WAiL  j a genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ^ and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccee.  The 
calyx  is  tridentated  5 there  are  three  equal  petals,  and  a tricoc- 
cous  berry.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a little  evergreen  and 
very  ornamental  fhmb,  adorned  with  fimple  leaves,  and  tripe- 
talous  flowers  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  propagated  from 
feeds,  and  requires  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weed.s. 

CNICUS,  BLESSED  thistle;  a genus  of  the  polygamia 
fcqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngencGa  clafs  of  plants  ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Comfo/itm. 
'I'he  c.alyx  is  ovate,  imbricated  with  fpinous-branched  I'-ales, 
and  encircled  with  bradfese.  The  florets  are  equal.  Tlierc  are 
feven  fpecies,  of  which  the  only  remarka  le  one  is  that  for- 
merly much  ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  carduus  bene- 


dtHus.  This  Is  an  annual  plant  cultivated  In  gardens : it  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July,  and  perfeffs  its  feeds  in  autumn. 

COACH,  a vehicle  for  commodious  travelling  fufpended  on- 
fprings,  and  moved  on  four  wheels.  In  Britain,  and  through- 
out Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn  by  horfes,  except  in  Spain, 
where  they  ufe  mules.  In  a part  of  the  eaft,  efpecially  the  do- 
minions of  the  great  Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen. 
In  Denmark  they  fometimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their  coaches 
though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe.  The  coachman  is  ordi- 
narily placed  on  a feat  raifed  before  the  body  of  the  coach  ; 
but  in  Spain  it  is  otherwife,  the  coachman  being  placed  like 
our  poftillion,  ori  the  firft  horfe  on  the  left. 

The  invention  of  coaches  is  owing  to  the  French  ; yet  are 
they  not  of  any  great  antiquity,  fcarce  reaching  beyond  the 
reign  of  their  Francis  I.  Coaches  at  firft  were  only  ufed  for 
the  country  ; and  authors  obferve,  as  a thing  very  fmgular, 
that  there  were  at  firft  no  more  than  two  in  Paris  : the  one 
belonging  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  to  Diana,  natural- 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  The  firft 'courtier  who  had  one  was- 
Jean  de  Laval  de  Bois  Dauphin  ; whofe  enormous  bulk  difa- 
blcd  him  from  travelling  on  horfeback.  In  Paris,  prior  to  the 
revolution,  the  number  of  thefe  vehicles  is  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  15000 ; and  many  fuppofe  that  in  London  they 
have  increafed  in  almolt  the  fan^e  proportion.  Coaches  and 
other  carriages  for  luxurious  purpofes  are  fubjeft  to  a very 
heavy  annual  tax  ; as  are  alfo  t'ne  makers  of  them,  who  arc 
compelled  to  take  out  a licence. 

Hackney-Co  Kcaz?,,  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the  ftreets  of 
Londor>,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates  fixed  by  autho- 
rity. One  thoufand  hackney-coaches  are  allowed  in  London 
and  Weftminfter;  which  are  licenfed  by  commiffioners,  and 
pay  a duty  to  the  crown.  They  are  all  numbered,  having 
their  numbers  marked  on  tin  plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors,. 
Their  fares  or  rates  a^e  fettled  by  a£l  of  parliament. 

Stage-Qo are  thofe  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of 
travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another.  The-  mafters  of 
ftage-coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  adlion  for  things  loft  ly 
their  coachmen,  who  have  money  given  them  to  carry  tjie 
goods,  unlefs  where  fuch  mafter  takes  a price  for  the  fame, 
Thefe  alfo  pay  an  annual  duty  to  the  revenue- 

AfazZ-CoACHES,  are  A fort  of  ftage-coaches  calculated  far 
expeditioufly  carrying  the  mails,  which  are  protefted  by  a 
guard,  and  fubjeft  to  -the  regulations  of  the  poft-office.  They 
are  exaft  as  to  their  time  of  arrival  and  departure,  are  reftrii.'ted 
to  four  infide  paflengers,  and  from  experience  have  proved  very 
beneficial  to  the  commerce  and  correfpondence  of  this  coun- 

Coach  or  Couch,  Is  alfo  a fort  of  chamber  or  apartment 
In  a large  fliip  of  war  near  the  ftern.  The  floor  of  It  is  form- 
ed by  the  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  roof  of  it 
by  the  poop-:  it  is  generally  the  habitation  of  the  captain. 

COADUNATE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag- 
menta  metbodi  naturalh  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  he  has  thelif 
genera,  viz.  annona,  liriodendrum,  magnotia,  uvaria,  miche- 
lia,  thea. 

COAGULATION,  In  chemiftiy,  the  aft  of  rendering  a 
fluid  body  In  forae  degree  fdid,  by  expofure  to  cold  or  by  the 
addition  of  fome  agent  by  which  it  is  decompoled.  Thus 
the  white  of  eggs,  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  &c.  are  coagulated 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol  ; milk,  by  mixture  with  acids ; the 
ferum  of  the  blood  by^  exjiofure  to  heat,  &c.  The  fubftance- 
thus  protluced  is  called  the  etagiilum.  Many  writers  have 
called  cryftallization,  congelation,  Ac.  by  the  lame  name. 

COAKS.  For  the  exciting  of  intenfe  heats,  as'  for  the 
fmelling  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where  the  acid  and  oily 
particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the  drying  of  malt,  foflil- 
coals  fire  previouily  charred,  or  reduced  to  coaki ; that  is,  they 
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*fc  made  to  undergo  an  operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  char- 
coal is  made.  By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of  their 
phlegm,  their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil.  Coaks, 
therefore,  confift  of  the  two  moft  fixed  conftituent  parts,  the 
heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the  acid  concrete  fait, 
which,  though  volatile,  is  diflblved  by  the  oil  and  the  earth. 

, COAL,  in  mineralogy,  a kind  of  folid  inflammable  fub- 
ftance,  I'uppofed  to  be  of  a bituminous  nature,  and  commonly 
ufed  for  fuel.  Of  this  fubftance  there  are  various  fpecies.  i. 
Tit-coal  (Litbanibrax)  is  a black,  folid,  compaft,  brittle  mafs, 
of  moderate  hardnefs,  lamellated  ftn.i£ture,  more  or  lefs  fliin- 
ing,  but  feldom  capable  of  a good  polifhj  and  does  not  melt 
when  heated.  According  to  Kirwan,  it  confifts  of  petrol  or 
afphaltum,  intimately  mixed  with  a fmall  portion  of  earth 
chiefly  argillaceous ; feldom  calcareous  ; and  frequently  mixed 
with  pyrites.  2.  Culm  coal,  called  kolmn  by  the  Swedes,  has 
a greater  portion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid,  with 
a moderate  proportion  of  petrol.  It  has  the  fame  appearance 
with  the  foregoing,  though  its  texture  is  more  dull : it  bums 
with  a flame,  without  being  confumed,  but  leaves  behind  it  a 
flag  of  the  fame  bulk  with  the  original  volume  of  the  coal.  It 
is  found  in  England  and  among  fome  aluminous  ores  in  Swe- 
den. 3.  Slate-coal  contains  fucl|  a quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  looks  like  common  flate:  however,  it  burns  by 
itfelf  with  a flame.  Such  large  quarries  of  it  are  found  near 
Purbeck  in  Dorfetfliire,  that  the  poor  are  thence  fupplied  with 
fliel.  From  the  appearance  of  this  flaty  coal,  Cronftedt  has 
been  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  earth  of  all  kinds  of  coal  is 
argillaceous,  though  it  is  notfo  eafy  to  diftinguifli  it  after  being 
burnt.  The  pit-coals,  he  fays,  contain  more  or  lei's  of  the  vi- 
triolic acid ; for  which  reafon  the  fmoke  arifing  from  them  at- 
tacks filver  in  the  lame  manner  as  fulphur  does,  let  the  coals 
be  ever  fo  free  from  marcafite,  which,  however,  is  often  im- 
bedded or  mixed  with  them.  4.  Cannel  coal  (Amf elites)  is 
of  a dull  black  colour ; breaks  eafy  in  all  direftions  j and,  if 
broken  tranfverfely,  prefents  a fmooth  conchoidal  furface.  It 
bums  with  a bright  lively  flame,  but  is  very  apt  to  fly  in  pieces 
in  the  fire : however,  it  is  faid  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  this 
property  by  immerfion  in  water  for  fome  hours  previous  to  its 
being  ufed.  It  contains  a confiderable  quantity  of  petrol  in  a 
lefs  condenfed  flate  than  other  coals.  Its  fpecific  gnavity  is 
about  1.270.  This  kind  of  coal,  being  of  an  uniform  hard  tex- 
ture, is  eafily  turned  ^on  a lathe,  and  takes  a good  polifli ; 
hence  it  is  ufed  for  making  various  toys,  which  appear  like  jet, 

5.  Kilkenny  coal  is  the  lightefl  of  any ; its  fpecific  gravity  being 
only  about  1400.  It  contains  the  largeft  quantity  of  afphal- 
tum ; burns  with  lefs  fmoke  and  flame,  and  more  intenfely, 
though  more  llowly,  than  the  cannel-coal.  The  quantity  of 
earth  it  contains  does  not  exceed  one  twentieth  part  of  its 
weight;  but  this  kind  of  coal  is  frequently  mixed- with  pyrites. 

It  is  found  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  and  has  the 
quality  of  burning  without  fmoke.  6.  Sulphureous  cou/confifls 
of  the  former  kinds  mixed  with  a ver}'-  confiderable  portion  of 
pyrites;  whence  it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break  when  expofed  to 
the  air,  after  which  water  will  aft  upon  it.  It  contains  yellow 
fpots  that  look  like  n.e:al ; bums  with  a fulphureous  fmell,  leav- 
ing behind  it  either  flag  or  fulphureous  afties,  or  both.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  1500  or  more.  7.  Bovey  coal  (Xylanthrax) 
is  of  a brown  or  brownilh  black  colour,  and  of  a yellow  laminar 
texture.  Its  laminje  are  frequently  flexible  when  lirfl  dug, 
though  they  generally  harden  when  expofed  to  the  air.  It 
confifts  of  wtKxl  penetrated  with  petrol  or  bitumen,  and  fre- 
quently contaitis  pyrites,  alum,  &c.  By  diflillation  it  yields  a 
fetid  liquor  mixed  with  a volatile  alkali  and  oil ; part  of  which 
is  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  of  a mineral  nature,  and 
infoluble.  It  is  found  in  almofl  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Thcfc  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  varieties  of  coals  com- 


monly known ; but  we  muft  not  imagine  that  each  of  them  is 
to  be  met  homogeneous  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  found. 
On  the  contraiy,  the  different  qualities  and  proportions  of  their 
ingredients  make  a vaft  number  of  other  varieties,  fit  for  differ- 
ent purpofes.  Fourcroy  remarks,  that  this  foflil  bitumen, 
when  heated  in  contaft  with  a body  in  combuflion,  and  having 
a free  accefs  of  air,  kindles  the  more  flowly  and  with  the  greater 
difficulty  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  weighty  and  coinpaft. 
"When  once  kindled,  it  emits  a ftrong  and  durable  heat,  and 
burns  for  a long  time  before  it  Is  confumed.  The  matter  that 
is  burned,  and  produces  the  flame,  ajipears  very  denfe,  and 
feems  united  to  fome  other  fubftance  whicli  retards  its  deftruc- 
tion.  On  burning,  it  emits  a particular  ftrong  fmell,  which 
is  not  at  all  fulphureous  when  the  coal  contains  no  pyrites. 
"When  the  combuftible,  oily,  and  other  volatile  parts  of  the 
coal  are  'dilfipated,  if  the  combuflion  be  then  flopped,  the  re- 
mainder is  found  to  be  reduced  to  a true  charred  flate,  and  is 
called  coak.  This  fubftance  is  capable.of  exciting  the  moft  in- 
tehfe  heat,  for  which  purpofe  it'is  ufed  in  metallurgic  works  all 
over  Britain. 

“ It  is  well  known  (fays  Magellan),  that  the  Englifh  method 
of  burning  pit-coal  into  coak  has  been  a moft  profitable  and 
happy  acquifition  for  the  fmelting  of  ores,  and  for  many  other 
metallurgical  and  chemical  proceffes  in  this  illand.  But  the 
ingenious  and  advantageous  undertaking  of  lord  Dundonald, 
by  which  he  turns  to  a very  confiderable  profit  the  mines  of 
coal  in  his  and  other  eftates,  by  building  ovens  of  a proper  con- 
ftruftion  for  burning  pjt-coal  into  coak,  and  at  the  fame  time 
for  collefting,  in  feparate  receptacles,  the  volatile  alkali,  oil, 
tar,  and  pitch,  which  were  generally  loft  by  the  ufual  methotl, 
deferves  to  be  noticed,  as  it  affords  a very  remarkable  inftance 
of  the  great  Ioffes  we  fufter  for  want  of  carefully  attending 
to  every  refult  from  great  proceffes  of  art  when  made  on  a large 
fcale.  Thefe  ovens  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  admit  an  under  fup- 
ply  of  air;  and  the  coals,  after  being-kindled,  decompofe  them- 
felves  by  a flow  but  incomplete  combuflion,  which  does  not  de- 
ftroy  the  ingredients.  The  refiduum  left  in  the  oven  proves  ta 
be  moft  excellent  cinders  or  coaks.” 

CohL-Mine.  See  Coalery. — Malicioufly  fetting  fire  to 
coal-mines  is  felony,  by  flat.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  § 6. 

Small  Coal,  a fort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the  fpray  and 
brulhwood  ftripped  off  from  the  branches  of  coppice  wood,  fome- 
times  bound  together,  and  fometimes  charred  without  binding. 

COALERY,  CoALiERY,  or  Colliery;  a coal  work,  or 
place  where  coals  are  dug.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  our 
cannel  coal  is  the  lapis  ampclites  of  the  Romans ; though  if 
feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  them  only  for  toys,  bracelets,  -See.- 
See  Ampelites.  But  of  that  common  fuel  which  we  denomi- 
nate coals,  the  native  Romans  were  entirely  ignorant.  It  is 
certain  that  they  are  not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  the  lapis  ob- 
^fidianus  of  Pliny,  about  which  there  have  been  f'uch  difinitcs : 
nor  the  Gagates,  or  Jet,  which  others,  again,  have  taken 
for  the  lapis  ohjidianus ; though  the  lightnals  and  texture  fliow 
plainly  that  it  is  not  either  ftone  or  coal.  In  faft,  rthere  are  no 
beds  of  it  In  the  edmpafs  of  Italy.  The  great  line  of  that  fiiel 
feems  to  fweep  away  round  the  globe,  from  norlh-eaft  to  fouth- 
weft ; not  ranging  at  a diftaiice  even  from  the  fouth-eallerly 
parts  of  our  illand,  as  is  generally  imagined,  but  aftually  vifit- 
ing  Brabant  and  France,  and  yet  avoiding  Italy. 

The  extenfive  beds  of  coal,  with  which  the  kingdom  is  fo> 
happily  ftore<l,  were  firll  noticed  by  the  fkill,  and  firft  opened  by 
the  labour,  of  the  Britons  ; an<l  for  fome  time  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans  among  us.  Yet,  even  for  age.s  after  this  difeovery, 
wood  continued  to  compofe  the.  general  firing  of  tlve  nation. 
Coals  were  not  brouglit  into  common  ufe  till  the  reign  of, 
Charles  I.;  and  were  then  fold  for  about  17s.  a chaldron. 

U he  moft  remarkable  coalciy,  that  we  have  ever  had  in  lhl» 
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i(1:ind,  was  that  UTonght  at  Borrowftounnefs,  under  the  Tea, 
The  veins  of  coal  were  found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the 
fea  in  this  ))lace,  and  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  the 
vein  near  half  wa)'  over ; there  being  a mote  half  a mile  from 
the  Ihore,  where  there  was  an  entr)’'  that  went  down  into  the 
coal-pit,  under  the  lea.  was  made  into  a kind  of  round 

key  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  fo  as  to  keep  out  the  fea, 
which  flowed  there  twelve  feet.  Here  the  coals  were  laid,  and 
a Ihip,  of  that  draught  of  water,  ccmld  lay  her  tide  to  the  mote, 
and  take  in  the  coal.  This  famous  colliery  belonged  to  the 
earl  of  Kincardine’s  family.  The  frefli  water  which  fpning 
from  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  coal-pit,  was  always  drawn 
out  upon  the  Ihore  by  an  engine  moved  by  water,  that  drew  it 
forty  fathom.  This  coal-pit  continued  to  be  wrought  many 
years  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners,  and  the  wonder  of  all 
that  law  it ; but,  at  lafl  an  unexpefted  high  tide  drowned  the 
whole  at  once;  and  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  efcape,  but 
perifhed  in  it. 

There  are  feveral  other  countries  In  Europe  which  pofleis 
confiderable  coal-mines;  as  France,  Liege,  Germany,  and 
Sweden.  Alfo  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  there 
has  been  coal  difeovered,  and  wrought ; in  Newfoundland, 
Cape-Breton,  Canada,  and  fome  of  the  New-England  provinces. 
But  in  all  thefe  countries,  the  coal  is  of  a quality  much  inferior  to 
the  Britifli,  and  entirely  unfit  to  be  ufed  in  many  manufa6tures; 
fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  import  great  quantities  from  Britain 
•for  the  ufe  of  their  manufaftures  of  iron,  8cc.  Our  inland 
coal  trade,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from  Newcaftle,  Sunderland, 
Blith,  and  other  adjacent  places  to  London,  and  to  the  port- 
towns  on  the  coaft,  employs  abundance  of  fhipping  and  feamen ; 
in  fo  much  that,  in  a time  of  urgent  neceflity,  the  coalery 
navigation  alone  has  been  able  to  fupply  a body  of  feamen  for 
the  navy  of  the  country,  fulKcient  to  man  a confiderable  fleet 
at  a very'  fhort  warning,  without  difficulty,  and  when  no  other 
branch  of  trade  could  do  the  like.  The  Whitehaven  coaleries 
alfo  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to  lord  Lonfdale,  furnifh  feveral 
counties  in  Ireland  with  coals,  and  conftantly  employ  upwards 
of  2000  feamen. 

It  might  be  expelled,  that  a trade  fo  beneficial  both  to  the 
nation  and  individuals,  and  which  has  been  gradually  increafing 
for  feveral  centuries  paft,  would  have  been  advanced  by  this 
time  to  very  great  perfeftion,  and  reduced  to  a regular  fyftem. 
But,  in  one  very  effential  refpefl,  it  is  found  to  be  quite 
otherwife.  The  art  of  working  coal-mines  In  the  moft  profit- 
able manner  is  indeed  highly  improved : but  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  art,  that  of  fearching  for  and  difeovering  coal 
in  any  diftrift  of  the  country  where  it  has  not  yet  been  found, 
has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been  treated  in  a fyftematic  'man- 
ner. This  fubje£l  we  ffiall  confider  a little. 

The  terreftrial  matters  which  compofe  the  folid  parts  of  the 
earth  are  difpofed  in  ftrata,  beds,  or  layers,  the  under  furface  of 
one  bearing  againll:  or  lying  upon  the  upper  furface  of  that  be- 
low it,  which  lafl  Ijears  or  lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  fame 
manner.  Thefe  ftrata  confift  of  very  difl'erent  kinds  of  matter, 
fuch  as  free-ftone,  lime-ftone,  metal-ftone  or  whin-ftone,  coal, 
&c.  as  will  be  ])arlicularly  fpecified  in  the  fequel.  Some  of 
thefe  ftrata  are  of  a confiderable  thidtnefs,  being  -often  found 
from  loo  to  200  feet  or  upwards,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of 
matter  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior  furface;  and  others  are 
found  of  the  leart  thicknefs  imaginable,  one  inch  or  lefs.  All 
thefe  ftrata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each  other  laterally, 
either  by  their  even,  fmooth,  poliffied  furfaces,  with  very  thin 
lamina  of  foft  or  dully  matter  betwixt  them,  called  the  parting, 
which  renders  them  eafy  to  fej)arate;  or  clfe  only  by  the  furfaces 
clofely  conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  vifible  matter  in- 
terpofed  betwixt  them;  yet  the  different  I'ubftance  of  each  lira- 
turn  is  not  in  the  leall  intermixed,  though  Ibmetimes  they  ad- 


here fo  ftrongly  together,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  part  or  dif. 
join  them  : in  this  laft  cafe  they  are  faid  to  have  a had partinp. 

Befides  this  principal  divifion  or  parting  laterally,  there  are 
in  fome  ftrata,  fecondary  divifions  or  partings  alfo  laterally* 
feparating  or  approaching  towards  a feparation,  of  the  fame 
ftrata,  into  parts,  of  difl'erent  thicknelfes,  nearly  jjarallel  to  each 
other,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  tlie 
different  ftrata  from  each  other  ; but  thefe  fecondary  o'nes  are 
not  fo  Itrong  or  vifible,  nor  make  fo  effcftual  a parting,  as  the 
principal_ones  do;  and  are  only  met  with  in  fuch  ftrata  as 
are  not  of  an  uniform  hardnefs,  texture,  or  colour,  from  the 
upper  to  the  under  furface.  There  are  alfo  other  divifions  or 
partings,  called  backs,  in  almoft  every  ftratum,  which  crofs  the 
former  lateral  ones  longitudinally,  and  cut  the  whole  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces  into  long  rhomboidal  figures.  Thefe 
again  are  croft'ed  by 'others  called  cutters,  running  either  in  an 
oblique  or  perpendicular  direftion  to  the  laft  mentioned  backs, 
and  allb  cut  tile  ftratum  through  its  two  furfaces.  Both  thefe 
backs  and  cutters  generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  fuperior 
ftratum  down  throtigh  feveral  of  the  lower  ones ; fo  that  thefe  - 
backs  and  cutter's,  together  with  the  lateral  partiirgs  before 
mentioned,  divide  every  ftratum  into  innumerable  cubic,  prif- 
matic,  and  rhomboidal  figures,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of 
the  ftratum,  and  the  pofition  and  numb^er  of  the  backs  and 
cutters.  They  fometimes  have  a kind  of  thin  partition  of  dully 
or  foft  matter  in  them,  and  fometimes  none,  like  the  firft  men- 
tioned partings  ; but  the  fofter  kind  of  ftrata  generally  have 
more  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder  kind,  and  they  do  not 
extend  or  penetrate  through  the  others. 

To  explain  this,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  (2d  pi.  83,  fig. 
I.)  reprefent  the  principal  partings  before  mentioned,  or  the 
upper  and  under  furfaces  of  any  ftratum ; then  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f 
■wall  rejirefent  the  fecondary  lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to 
the  principal  one  :■  g,  b,  i,  k,  1,  m,  the  longitudinal  partings 
called  backs ; n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  the  crofs  partings  called  cutters, 
croffing  the  lalt-mentioned  ones  either  obliquely  or  perpendicu- 
larly. In  all  places  where  the  ftrata  lie  regular,  they  are  divided 
and  fubdivided  in  the  manner  above  mentioned;  and  fome- 
times  in  this  manner  extend  through  a pretty  large  diftrift  of 
coiinti'y;  though  it  is  often  othei-\vife;  for  the  regularity  is 
frequently  interrupted,  and  the  ftrata  broken  and  difordered,  by 
fundry  chafms,  breaches,  or  filTures,  which  are  differently  de- 
nominated according  to  their  various  dimenlions,  and  the  mat- 
ters with  which  they  are  filled,  viz.  Dikes,  Hitches,  and 
Troubles,  which  ffiall  be  explained  in  their  order. 

Dikes,  are  the  largeft  kind  of  filfures  ; andfeem  to  be  nothing 
more  thaTi  a crack  or  breach  of  the  folid  ftrata,  occafioned  by 
one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and  fallen  from  the  other. 
They  generally  run  in  a ftraight  line  for  a confiderable  length, 
and  penetrate  from  the  furface  to  the  greateft  depth  ever  yet 
tried,  in  a diredlion  fometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  fometimes  obliquely.  The  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  ly- 
ing upon  each  other  in  the  fame  order,  but  the  whole  of  them 
greatly  elevated  or  deprefl'ed,  on  the  one  fide  of  the  dike  as  on 
the  other.  The  filfures  arc  fometimes  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
and  fometimes  many  fathoms.  If  the  filfure  or  dike  be  of  any 
confiderable  width,  it  is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous 
matter,  different  from  that  of  the  folid  ftrata  on  each  lidc  of  it. 
A hitch  is  only  a dike  or  filTurc  of  a fmaller  degree,  by  which 
the  ftrata  on  one  fide  are  not  elevated  or  feparated  frorfl  thofe  on 
the  other  fide  above  one  fathom.  Thefe  hitches  are  denomi- 
nated in  the  fame  manner  us  dikes,  according  to  the  number  of 
feet  they  elevate  or  deprefs  the  ftrata.  Troubles  may  be  deno- 
minated dikes  of  the  fmalleft  degree ; for  they  are  not  a real 
breach,  but  only  an  apfU'oach  towards  it  which  has  not  taken  a lull 
effeft.  The  ftrata  are  generally  altered  by  a trouble  from  their 
regular  fite  to  a different  .jrofition.  When  the  regular  courfe  of 
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f the  ftrata  is  nearly  level,  a trouble  will  caufe  a fudden  and  con- 
1 fidcrable  afcent  or  defcent.  Where  they  have,  in  their  regular 
« fituation,  a certain  degree  of  afcent  or  defcent,  a trouble  either 
.•  increafes  it  or  alters  it  to  a contrary  pofition  : and  a trouble  has 
rl  thefe  efletls  upon  the  flrata  in  common  with  dikes,  that  it 
I greatly  debafes  them  from  their  original  quality ; the  partings 
1 are  feparated  5 the  backs  and  cutters  disjoined,  and  their  regu- 
/ larity  difordered ; the  original  cubic  and  prifmatic  figures,  of 
which  the  ftrata  were  competed,  are  broken,  and  the  diflocation 
K filled  with  heterogeneous  matter  j and  the  whole  ftrata  are  re- 
; duced  to  a fofter  and  more  friable  ftate. — ^l^he  ftrata  are  feldom 
! or  never  found  to  lie  in  a true  horizontal  fituation  j but  gene- 
rally  have  an  inclination  or  defcent,  called  the  dip,  to  tome 
particular  part  of  the  horizon. 

To  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid,  fee  fig.  2.  in  the  plate 
where  a,  h,  c,  d.  See.  reprel'ents  a courfe  of  ftrata  lying  upon  each 
other,  having  a certain  inclination  to  the  horizon.  A E is  a 
doHvncaJi  dike,  which  deprelfes  the  ftrata  obliquely  tp  e',f,  g,  h. 
See.  lying  upon  each  other  in  the  lame  order,  but  altered  in 
their  inclination  to  the  horizon.  C D reprefents  a clay  or  free- 
ftone  dike,  where  the  ftrata  are  neither  elevated  nor  deprefled, 
but  only  broken  off  and  removed  to  a certain  diftance.  E F, 
reprefents  a hitch,  which  breaks  off  and  deprefl'es  the  ftrata 
only  a little,  but  alters  their  inclination  to  the  horizon.  G H, 
reprefents  a trouble,  where  the  ftrata  on  the  one  fide  are  not  en- 
tirely broken  off  from  thofe  on  the  other,  but  only  in  a crufhed 
and  irregular  fituation.  As  fome  particular  ftrata  are  found  at 
fome  times  to  increafe,  and  at  other  times  to  diminifli,  in  their 
thicknefles,  whilft  others  remain  the  fame,  confequently  they 
cannot  be  all  parallel}  yet  this  increafe  and  diminution  in  their 
thicknelfes  come  on  very  gradually. 

The  ftrata  are  not  found  difpofed  in  the  earth  according  to 
their  fpecific  gravities : for  we  often  find  ftrata  of  very  denfe 
matter  near  the  furface } and  perhaps  at  50  or  even  100  fa- 
thoms beneath,  we  meet  with  ftrata  of  not  half  the  gravity  of 
the  firft.  A ftratum  of  iron  ore  is  very  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  though  the  former  has  twice  the  gravity  of  the  latter; 
and,  in  fhort,  there  is  fuch  an  abfolute  uncertainty  in  forming 
any  judgment  of  the  dilpofition  of  the  ftrata  from  their  fpecific 
gravities,  that  it-cannot  in  the  leaft  be  relied  on. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  of  little  utility  in  this  place,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  fevcral  ftrata  of  coal,  and  of  ftone  and  other 
matters  nfually  connedfed  with  coal,  and  found  to  have  a par- 
ticular alRnity  with  it : for  which  reafon  we  ftiall  do  little  more 
than  enumerate  them.  Thefe  liibftances  arc  ufually  arranged 
tmder  fix  principal  clalfes,  and  thefe  include  all  the  varieties  of 
ftrata  that  have  been  found  to  occur  in  all  thofe  dillridls  of 
country  both  in  England  and  Scotland  where  coal  abounds. 

I . The  ftrata  of  what  is  denominated  ll^'oin  Jione  are  the  hardeft 
of  all  others  ; the  angidar  pieces  of  it  will  cut  glafs  ; it  is  of  a 
very  coarfe  texture,  and  when  broken  acrofs  the  grain  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  large  grains  of  fand  half  vitrified.  It  can 
fcarcely  be  wrought,  or  broken  in  pieces,  by  common  tools, 
without  the  aififtance  of  gun-powder:  each  ftratum  is  com- 
monly homogeneous  in  fubltance  and  colour,  and  cracked  in 
the  rock  to  a great  depth.  The  moft  common  colours  of  thefe 
ftrata  are  black  or  dark  blue,  yet  there  are  others  of  it  afti-co- 
loured  and  light  brown.  . 2.  Pofl-ftont',  a free- ftone  of  the 
hardeft  kind,  and  next  to  the  lime-ftonc  with  refpeil  to  hard- 
nefs  aiy.l  folldity.  It  is  of  a very  fine  texture  ; and  when  bro- 
ken appears  as  if  com  poled  of  the  lineft  fatid.  Of  this  kind  of 
ftone  there  are  four  varieties,  diftinguifticd  bv  their  colour. 

3.  Sand-Jlanc,  a free  ftone  of  a coarfer  texture  than  poll,  and 
not  fo  hard.  Thi.s  is  apparently  of  a coarfe  I’andy  fubftance, 
friable,  and  moulders  to  land  when  expofed  to  the  wind  and 
rain  ; has  fre(picntly  white  flfining  fpangles  and  fmall  lumes 
inclofed  in  it.  (_)f  this,  tij.'rc  are  two  kind.s,  grey  and  brown, 
Voi,.  II. 


4.  Metal  ftone.  Is  a ftratum  in  point  of  hardnefs  next  to  fand- 
ftone:  generally  folid,  compafi,  of  confiderable  weight,  and  of 
an  argillaceous  fubftance,  containing  many  nodules  or  balls  of 
iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites  ; its  partings,  or  the  fur- 
'faces  of  its  ftrata,  are  hard,  polillied,  and  fnrooth  as  glafs. 
The  moft  ufual  colour  of  this  ftone  is  black  ; but  there  are  fc- 
veral  other  lighter  colours,  down  to  a light  brown  or  grey.  It 
lies  in  ftrata  of  various  thicknelfes,  though  feldom  fo  thick  as 
the  two  laft  mentioned.  5.  Shiver,  is  a ftratum  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  coaleries  than  any  other.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  it,  both  in  hardnefs  and  colour ; but  they  all  agree 
in  one  general  charafileriftic.  The  black  colour  is  moft  com- 
mon } it  is  called  by  the  miners  black  jhiver,  black  metal,  or 
Ideas.  It  Is  fofter  than  metal-ftone,  and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a 
tough  than  a hard  fubftance.  Is  not  of  a folid  or  compadl  mat- 
ter, being  eafily  feparable,  by  the  multitude  of  Its  partings,  &c. 
Into  very  fmall  parts,  and  readily  abforbing  water.  The  fub- 
ftance of  this  ftratum  is  an  Indurated  bole,  commonly  divided 
into  thin  lamina  of  unequal  thicknefles,  which  break  into  long 
fmall  pieces  when  ftruck  with  force  ; and,  on  examination, 
they  appear  to  be  fmall  Irregular  rhomboides  ; each  of  thefe 
fmall  pieces  has  a poliflied  glally  furface  ; and,  when  broke 
acrofs  the  grain,  appears  of  a dry,  leafy,  or  laminated  texture, 
like  exceeding  fine  clay  : it  is  very  friable  ; feels  to  the  touch 
like  an  untluous  fubftance;  and  dilfolves  in  air  or  water  to  a 
fine  pinguid  black  clay.  There  arealmoft  conftantly  found  in- 
clofed in  its  ftrata  lumps  or  nodules  of  iron  ore  ; often  real  beds 
of  the  fame.  It  lies  in  ftrata  fometimes  of  confiderable  thick- 
nefs,  at  other  times  not  exceeding  a few  feet.  6.  Coal.  See  the 
articles  Ampelitks,  Lith.vnthrax,  See.  We  fliall  here  copfi- 
der  coals  as  dlftinguifliable  into  three  kinds;  according  to  their 
degrees  of  inflammability.  The  leaft  inflammable  kinds  are 
Wtdjb  coal,  Kilkenny  coal,  and  blind,  or  deaf  coal,  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  England.  This  coal 
takes  a confiderable  degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but  when  once 
thoroughly  ignited  will  burn  a long  time  ; it  remains  in  the  fire 
in  feparate  pieces  without  flicking  together  or  caking;  it  pro- 
duces neither  flame  nor  fmoke,  and  makes  no  cinder,  but 
burns  to  a white  ftony  Hag.  It  makes  a hot  glowing  fire  like 
charcoal  or  cinders  : but  emits  effluvia  of  a fufl'oeating  nature, 
which  renders  it  fit  only  for  burning  amongft  maltfters,  dyers. 
Sec.  Open  burning  coal  foon  kindles,  making  a hot  plea- 
fant  fire,  but  is  foon  confumed.  It  produces  both  fmoke  and 
flame  in  abundance;  but  lies  open  in  the  fire,  and  does  not 
cake  together  fo  as  to  form  cinders,  its  cinders  being  burnt  to 
afhes  before  it  is  thoroughly  calcined  in  the  midft;  from  this  it 
has  its  name  of  open  burning : It  burns  to  white  or  brown  afties 
very  light.  Of  this  kind  is  cannel  coal,  jett,  parrot,  fplint, 
and  moft  of  the  coals  in  Scotland.  Clofe.  burning  coal 
kindles  very  quickly,  makes  a very  hot  fire,  melts  and  runs  to- 
gether, the  verj'  fmalleft  culm  making  the  finell  cinders.  It 
makes  a more  durable  fire  than  any  other  coal,  and  finally 
burns  to  heavy  afties.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcaftle  and  fe- 
veral  other  of  the  Ensflifti  coals,  and  the  Imithv  coals  of  Scot- 
land.  The  open  burning  and  the  dole  burning  coal  mixed  to- 
gether, make  a more  profitable  fire  fur  domeftic  ufes  than  either 
of  them  feparate.  In  all  thofe  dillrifts  of  country  where  coal 
is  found,  there  are  generally  fevcral  ftrata  of  it ; jicrhaps  all 
the  diflerent  kinds  above  mentioned  will  be  found  in  fome,  and 
only  one  of  the  kinds  in  others;  yet  this  one  kind  may  be  di- 
vided into  many  diflerent  feams  (.ir  I'lrata,  by  beds  of  ihiver  or 
other  kinds  of  matter  interpoting,  lo  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  fo  many  leparate  ftrata. 

All  Ihcfc  ftrata  with  their  leveral  v.arietie,«,  however,  do  not 
lie  upon  each  other  iu  the  order  in  which  they  are  defcribed, 
nor  in  any  certain  or  invariable  order.  Though  there  be  found 
the  fame  kinds  of  ftrata  in  one  coalcry  or  diliriM  as  in  another. 
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yet  they  may  be  of  very  different  thickncffes.  In  feme  places 
there  are  moft  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others  moll  of  the  fofterj 
and  in  any  one  dillri£l  it  rarely  happens  that  all  the  various 
kinds  are  found  ; for  Ibme  kinds,  perhaps,  occur  only  once  or 
twice,  whilft  others  occur  10  or  20  times  before  we  reach  the 
principal  llratum  of  coal.  In  order  to  explain  this,  fuppofe 
the  ffrata  in  the  pit  at  A fig.  3.  He  in  the  order  a,  h,  c,  d,  8cc. 
they  may  be  fo  muoh  altered  in  their  thicknelVes,  by  reafon  of 
feme  of  them  increafing  and  others  diminilhing,  at  the  diftance 
of  B,^thal  they  may  be  found  there  of  very  difl'erent  thick- 
nelles  : or  if  they  are  examined  in  a pit  at  D,  by  reafon  of  its 
lower  fituation,  -and  the  llrata  there  not  being  a continuation  of 
thofe  in  the  other  places,  they  may  be  very  difl'erent  both  in 
their  order  and  thicjaiefles,  and  yet  of  the  fume  kinds. 

To  illullrate  how  the  various  llrata  lie  in  fome  places,  and 
how  often  the  fame  llratum  may  occur  betwixt  the  furface  and 
the  coal,  well)all  give  the  following  example  : The  numbers  in 
the  left  hand  column  refer  to  theclalfes  of  llrata  before  defcrlb- 
ed,  to  which  each  belongs.  The  lecond  column  ci-  itains  the 
names  of  the  llrata  ; and  the  four  numeral  columns  to  the  right 
hand,  exprefs  the  thicknefs  ot  each  llratum,  in  fathoms,  yards, 
feet  and  inches. 


N°j  E X A M E. 

I'.Soil  and  gravel  - - - - 

I'Clay  mixed  with  loofe  flones 


2, 

5 

6 

S 

2 

5 

4 

2 

5 

3 
2 

5 

2 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 


White  poll,  with  fliivcry  partings 


: Coarfe  fplinty  coal 
Soft  grey  Ihiver 


I Hone  --  --  ---- 

' Grey  and  black  metal-llone 
I White  and  brown  poll  - - - - 

Black  and  grey  fliiver,  llreaked  with  white 


White  po^  llrealced  with  black,  and  black 
partings  - - - - - - 

iGrey  fhiver,  with  iron-llone  balls  - 
Brown  and  black  metal-llone  - - 

Hard  llaty  black  Ihiver  - - - - 

I Coal,  hard,  and  fine  fplint 
Soft  black  11  liver  ------ 

!Coal,  fine  and  clear  ----- 

Hard  black  fliiver  - - - - - 

Total  Fathoms 


IFas 

Yd 

° 

t 

I 

1 

3 3 

' 0 

i 

I 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

i 0 

I 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

I 

0 

i 0 

i 

I 

0 

0 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ft  Ins. 


o 

o 


2 I 6 

.5 

0 
6 
7 

o 


6 

9 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 


9 

6 

o 

6 

3 

3 

o 


In  this  inllance  the  fpecies  of  fand-llone  only  occurs  twice, 
and  poft  five  times,  whilft  the'  fliiver  occurs  no  lefs  than  nine 
times.  . 

To  apply  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  pradlice  ; Suppofe  it 
was  re(]uired  to  examine  whether  there  was  coal  in  a piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  other  coaleries. 
In  the  firll  place,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed’,  at  fome  of  the 
adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  llrata  ; the  order 
in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other;  to  what  point  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  in  what  quantity,  they  dip;  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or 
troubles,  and  the  courfe  they  (Iretch.  Having  learned  thele  clr- 
cumllances,  fearch  in  the  ground. under  examination  where  the 
llrata  are  expofed  to  view,  and  compare  thefe  with  the  other, 
^f  they  be  of  the  fame  kinds,  and  nearly  correfpond  in  order 
and  thicknefs,  and  be  lying  in  a regular  manner,  and  agree  by 
computation  with  the  dip  and  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded 


the  coal  is  there  ; and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below  any  particular 
llratum  which  is  vifible  in  this. 

If  the  folid  llrata  are  not  expofed  to  view,  neither  in  the 
hills  nor  valleys  of  the  ground  under  examination,  then  fearch 
in  the  adjoining  grounds  ; and  if  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are 
found  there  as  in  the  adjacent  coalery,  and  there  is  reafon,  from 
the  dip  and-  other  circumllances,  to  believe  that  they  llretch 
through  the  ground  to  be  examined ; it  may  then  be  concluded 
that  the  coal  is  there,  as  well  as  thel'e  other  llrata. 

Suppofe  a coalery  is  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  reprefented  at  A, 
fig.  .3  in  the  plate,  and  you  would  learch  for  a coal  at  B, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  but  in  a much  lo\yer  fituation ; by 
obferving  the  feyeral  llrata  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and  the 
point  to  which  they  dip,  which  is  direclly  towards  B (if  clear 
of  dikes),  you  may  expeft  to  find  the  fame  kind  u(  llrata  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  but  much  lower  down.  Accordingly, 
if  fome  of  the  llrata  are  vifible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C, 
they  may  be  compared  with  fome  of  thofe  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or, 
if  they  are  not  to  be  I'een  there,  by  fearching  in  the  oppofite 
hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  difeovered  at  the  place  F ; where,  if 
they  be  found  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  and  there  be 
reaibn  to  believe  they  extend  regularly  from  the  firll  place  to 
this,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  coal,  as  well  as  thefe  llrata, 
w'ill  be  found  in  the  intermediate  ground. 

If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rife  of  the  coal, 
as  at  E,  which  being  I'nppofed  to  be  on  a flat,  perhaps  the  folid 
llrata  there  may  be  \yholly  covered  by  the  gravel,  clay,  &c.  of 
the  outward  I'urface  lying  upon  them.  In  this  cafe,  by  mca- 
I'uring  the  horizontal  dillance  and  the  defeent  of  ground  from 
A to  E,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  al'cent  or  ril'e  of  the 
coal  in  that  dillance  : by  comparing  thofe  together,  it-  may  be 
judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be  found  there,  allowing 
that  it  He  irregular.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  coal  at  A 80  yards 
deep,  the  dillance  from  A to  E 500  yards,  and  that  the  coal  rifes 
I yard  in  10  yards  of  horizontal  diftance  : 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  80 

Dedudl  the  defeent  of  the  ground  from  A to 
E,  luppofe  .-  - - - 24 

This  remainder  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
coal  was  level  - - - - 

But  as  the  coal  riles  t in  10  feet,  thende- 
duft  what  it  ril'cs  in  500  yards,  which  is 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that 

coal  atE  - <5  Yards. 

Or  fuppofe  that  the  place  at  B is  500  yards  the  contrary 
way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A ; if  a view  of  the  foUd 
llrata  cannot  be  obtained,  tlien  by  proceeding  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before,  Ihe  depth  of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be 
computed.  Thus, 

To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A 80 

Add  the  defeent  or  inclination  of  the  coal 
in  500  yards,  which,  as  before,  is  - 50 

This  fum  would  be  the  depth,  if  the  ground 
was  level  _ - - - 1^0 

But  as  the  ground  defeends  towards  B, 
dedudl  the  quantity  of  that,  which  fup- 

8o 

Remains  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B 50  Yards. 

If  the  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  the  lull  dip  nor  full 
rife,  but  in  fome  proportions  towards  either,  the  lame  method 
may  be  purfued,  computing  how  much  the  coal  riles  or  dips  in 
a certain  dillance  in  that  diredlion.  11  there  is  known  to  be  a 
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dike  in  the  workings  of  the  pit  at  A,  which  elevates  or  cleprelles  C is  the  place  at  which  the  engine  Ihould  be  erected,  becaul 


the  ftrata  towards  the  place  under  examination,  then  the 
■ quantity  of  the  elevation  or  depreffion  muft  be  accordingly 
added  to  or  dedufted  from  the  computed  depth  of  the  coal  at 
/ Uhat  place.  Suppofe  there  is  an  upcaft  tiike  of  lo  fathoms  or  20 


if 


:‘>i 


yards  towards  B,  then  deduft  20  from  50,  the  depth  Before 
computed,  there  will  remain  30  yards  or  15  fathoms  for  the 
depth  of  the  coal  at  B.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  coal 
is  to  be  fearched  for,  in  a part  of  the  country,  at  fuch  a confi- 
derable  dillance  from  all  other  coalerics,  that  by  reafon  of  the 
intervention  of  hills,  valleys,  unknown  dikes,  &c.  the  connec- 
tion or  relation  of  the  ftrata  with  thofe  of  any  other  coalery 
cannot  be  traced  by  any  of  thefe  methods j in  which  cafe  a 
more  extenfive  view  muft  be  taken  of  all  the  circumftances  be- 
fore it  will  be  pollible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  proba- 
bility, whether  coal  be  in  any  particular  diftricSt  or  not.  But 
this  inquiry  would  extend  our  remarks  to  too  great  a length. 

In  fome  fituations,  the  coal  will  be  difcovered  by  one  method 
alone  j in  others,  by  a comparifon  of  certain  circumftances  at- 
tending each  method  j whiltt  in  fome  others,  all  the  circum- 
ftances that  can  be  colle6ted  only  lead  to  a certain  degcee  of 
■ probability.  In  the  laft  cafe.  It  will  be  more  advifable  to  pro-' 
cecd  in  the  fearch  by  boring  a hole  through  the  folid-ftrata,  than 
. by  digging  or  finking  a pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more 
expeditious ; and  in  every  cafe,  which  does  not  amount  to  an 
abfolute  certainty,  this  operation  is  neceflary,  to  afcertain  the 
real  exiftence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

We  will  fuppofe  that  the  ground.  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  4.  has 
been  examined,  and  from  .the  appearance  of  the  ftrata  where 
they  are  vifible  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  feveral  other  places), 
they  are  found  to  be  of  thofe  kinds  ufually  connected  with  coal, 
and  that  the  point  to  which  they  rife  is  directly  weft  towards  A, 
but  the  ground  being  flat  and  covered  to  a confiderable  depth 
with  earth,  &:c.  the  ftrata  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  low  grounds  j 
therefore,  in  this  and  all  fimilar  fituations,  the  firft  hole  that  is 
bored  for  a trial  for  coal  ftiould  be  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ground, 
or  to  the  full  rife  of  the  ftrata  as  at  A,  where,  boring  down 
through  the  ftrata  i,  2,  3,  fuppofe  10  fathoms,  and  not  finding 
coal,  it  will  be  better  to  bore  a new  hole  than  to  proceed  to  a 
great  depth  in  that : therefore  proceeding  fo  far  to  the  eaftward 
as  B,  where  the  ftratum  i,  of  the  firft  hole.  Is  computed  to  be 
10  or  12  fathoms  deep,  a fecond  hole  may  be  bored,  where 
boring  down  through  the  ftrata  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  the  ftratum  i is 
met  with,  but  no  coal ; it  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  bore  farther  in 
this  hole,  as  the  fame  ftrata  would  be  found  which  were  in  the 
hole  A ; therefore,  proceeding  again  fo  far  to  the  eaftward,  as 
it  may  be  computed  the  ftratum  4 of  the  fecond  hole  will  be 
met  with  at  the  depth  of  10  or  12  fathoms,  a new  hole  may  be 
bored  at  Cj  where,  boring  through  the  ftrata  9,  10,  ii,  12, 
the  coal  is  met  with  at  13,  before  the  hole  proceed  fo  deep  as 
the  ftratum  4 of  the  former.  It  is  evident,  that  by  this  method 
of  procedure,  neither  the  coal  nor  any  other  of  the  ftrata  cai;  be 
pafled  over,  as  the  laft  hole  is  always  bored  down  to  that  ftra- 
tum which  was  neared  the  furface  in  the  former  hole. 

Ibc  purpofes  for  which  boring  is  ufed  are  numerous,  and 
fome  of  them  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  coalerics.  In  coale- 
ries  of  great  extent,  although  the  coal  be  known  to  extend 
through  the  whole  grounds,  yet  accidental  turns,  and  other 
alterations  in  the  dip,  to  which  the  coal  is  liable,  render  the 


the  coal  dips  in  dire6lion  to  the  line  AC,  confequently  the  lever 
line  would  be  in  the  direction  CD ; but  this  ought  not  to  be 
trufted  to.  Admit  two  holes,  i,  2,  be  bored  to  the  coal  in  the 
direftion  of  the  fuppofed  dip,  at  200  yards  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  a third  hole  3 at  200  yards  diftance  from  each  of 
them:  fuppofe  the  coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  1,  to  be  ao 
fathoms  deep  J at  the  hole  2,  10  fathoms  deeper;  but  at  the 
hole  3,  only  8 fathoms  deeper  than  at  i.  Then  to  find  the 
true  level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  fay.  As  10  fathoms  thqdip 
from  I to  a,  is  to  200  yards  the  diftance,  fo  is  8 fathoms,  the 
dip  from  i to  3,  to  166  yards,  the  diftance  from  one  on  the 
line  I,  2,  to  a,  the  point  upon  a level  with  the  hole  3.  Again 
fay.  As  8 fathoms,  the  dip  from  i to  3,  is  to  200  yards  the 
diftance;  fo  is  10  fathoms,  the  dip  from  i to  2,  to  250  yards, 
the  diftance  from  i,  in  direftion  of  the  line  i,  3,  to  b,  the 
point  upon  a level  with  the  hole  2.  Then  let  fall  the  perpen- 
dicular I,  c,  which  will  be  the  true  direftion  of  the  dip  of  the 
coal,  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  line  AC ; and  by  drawing  ED, 
and  DF,  parallel  to  the  other  lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other 
place,  is  the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place,  where  the 
engine  ftiould,  be  eredted.  If  it  had  been  erefted  at  the  angle 
C,  the  level  line  would  hav^e  gone  in  the  direftion  c b,  by  which 
means  about  one  third  jiart  of  the  field  of  coal  would  have  been 
below  the  level  of  the  engine,  and  perhaps  loft,  unlcfs  another 
engine  was  eredled  at  D. 

Boring  not  only  ftiows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal  lies,  but 
its  exadt  thicknefs  ; its  hardnefs;  its  quality,  and  whether  any 
foul  mixture  bein  it  or  not;  alfo  the  thicknefs,  hardnefs,and  other 
circumftances  of  all  the  ftrata  bored  through ; and  from  the 
quantity  of  water  met  with  in  the  boring,  fome  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  fize  of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where 
an  engine  is  necelfary.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  fod' thefe 
purpofes,  they  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be  gueflTed)  in  fuch 
a fituation  from  each  other,  as  to  fuit  the  places  where  pits  are 
afterwaitls  to  be  funk  : by  which  means  moft  of  the  expence 
may  be  faved,  as  thefe  pits  would  otherwife  require  to  be  bored, 
when  finking,  to  difeharge  their  water  into  the  mine  below. 
There  are  many  other  ufes  indeed  which  boring  is  applied, 
and  for  that  reafon,  boring  is  generally  pradliled  in  England, 
by  fome  one  who  makes  it  his  profeftion. 

The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron  from  3 to  4 feet  long,  and 
about  one  inch  and  a half  fquare,  with  a I'crew  at  each  end,  by 
which  they  are  ferewed  together,  and  other  rods  added  as  the' 
hole  increafes  in  depth.  The  chiftel  is  about  18  inches  long, 
and  tw'o  and  a half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  I'crewed  on 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a piece  of  timber  put  through 
an  eye  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  prepared  for  work.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  lifting  them  up  a little,  and  letting 
them  fall  again,  at  the  fame  time  turning  them  a little  round; 
by  a continuance  of  which  motions,  a round  hole  is  made 
through  the  hardeft  ftrata.  When  the  chiftel  is  blunt,  it  is 
taken  out,  and  a fcooped  inllrumeut,  called  a wi?nble,  put  on  in 
its  Head ; by  which  the  dull  or  pulverifed  matter  which  was 
worn  off  the  ftratum  in  the  laft  operation  is  brought  up.  By 
this  fubftance,  the  borers  know  exaftly  the  nature  of  the  ftra- 
tum they  are  boring  in;  and  by  any  alteration  in  the  working 
of  the  rods  (which  they  are  fenfible  of  by  handling  them),  they 
perceive  the  leall  variation  of  the  ftrata.  The  principal  part  of 


boring  of  three  or  more  holes  necelfary,  to  determine  exa6lly  to  the  art  depends  upon  keeping  the  hole  clean,  and  oblerving 
what  point  of  the  horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before  any  capital  every  variation  of  the  ftrata  with  care  and  attention.  The 
operation  for  the  winning  of  it  can  be  undertaken ; bccaulc  a ellabliftied  price  of  boring  in  England  is  3s.  per  fathom  for  the 
very  fmall  error  in  this  may  occafion  the  lofs  of  a great  part  of  firft  five  fathoms,  ios.  per  fathom  for.  the  next  five  fathoms, 
the  coal,  or  at  leaft  incur  a double  expcnce  in  recovering  it.  and  1 33.  per  fathom  for  the  next  five  fathoms ; and  fo  continu- 
Suppofe  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  5,  to  be  part  of  the  extenfive  field  ally  incrcafing  38.  per  fathom  at  the  end  of  every  five  fathoms; 
of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by  a fire  engine  ; ac-  the  borer  finding  all  kinds  of  boring  inllruments,  and  taking  his 
cording  to  the  courfe  of  the  dip  in  adjoining  coalerics,  the  point  chance  of  the  hardnels  of  the  ftrata,  except  above  one  foot  in 
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thick nolti  of  whin  occur,  when  the  former  price  ceafes,  and  he 
is  paid  per  clay. 

It  1'  ••'tceedintrly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a ftratum  of  coal 
which  is  naturally  dr}",  or  whofe  fubterranean  fprings  or  feeders 
ot  water  are  fo  very  linall  as  to  require  no  other  means  than  the 
labour  of  men  to  draw  oft'  or  conduft  them  away ; for  it  moft 
commonly  happens,  that  the  lhatum  of  coal,  and  the  other 
ftrata  adjacent,  abound  fo  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  be- 
fore accels  can  be  had  to  the  coal,  fome  other  methods  muft  be 
purl'u.'l  to  drain  or  conduft  away  thefe  feeders  ; therefore,  after 
the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal  is  difeovered,  the  next  confideration 
is  of  the  beft  method  of  draining  it,  or,  in  the  miner's  language, 
ef -zvinning  the  coal.  This  fubjedl,  however,  we  lhall  not  enter 
into  farther  than  to  obferve,  that  it  is  moft  commonly  done  by  a 
fteani-engine,  or  other  machine  funk  into  the  earth. 

After  the  engine -pt,  as  it  is  called,  is  gotd<rwn  to  the  coal,  it 
is  the  moft  general  praftice  to  excavate  and  take  away  a part 
only  of  the  ftratum  of  coal  in  the  firft  working  of  the  pit,  leav- 
ing the  other  part  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof ; and  after 
the  coal  is  wrought  in  this  manner  to  fuch  a diftance  from  the 
pit  as  is  intended,  then  thefe  pillars,  or  fo  many  of  them  as  can 
be  got,  are  taken  out  by  a fecond  working,  and  the  roof  and 
other  folid  ftrata  above  permitted  to  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  ex- 
cavation. The  (Quantity  of  coal  wrought  away,  and  the  fize  of 
the  pillars  left  in  the  firft  working,  are  ])roportioned  to  the  hard- 
nefs  atid  ftrength  of  the  coal  and  other  ftrata  adjacent,  com- 
pared with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  fuperior  ftrata. 

If  the  roof  and  pavement  are  both  ftrong,  as  well  as  the 
coalj  and  the  pit  about  30  fathoms  deep,  then  two-thirds,  or 
probably  three-fourths,  may  he  taken  away  at  the  firft  work- 
ing, and  one-third  or  one-fourth  left  in  pillars.  If  both  roof 
and  pavement  be  foft  or  tender,  then  a larger  proportion  muft 
be  left  in  pillars,  probably  one  third  or  near  one-half;  and  in 
all  cafes  the  hardnefs  or  ftrength  of  the  coal  muft  be  confi- 
dered.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  proper  dimenfions  of  the  pillars 
to  be  left,  and  of  the  excavations  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be 
taken  away,  we  have  given  in  the  plate  a plan  of  part  of  a pit’s 
•workings  (fig.  6.),  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  depth  of  30  fathoms, 
and  the  coal  having  a moderate  rife.  A reprefents  the  en- 
gine-pit ; B,  the  coal-pit ; A a B,  the  mine  from  the  former 
to  the  latter^;  B C,  the  firft  working  or  excavation  made  from 
the  coal-pit,  commonly  called  the  zmnning  mine  or  winziing 
headway,  nine  feet  wide;  bhhh.  See.  the  workings  called 
rooms,  turned  oft’  at  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
of  1 2 feet ; r c c c.  Sec.  the  workings  called  tbrongbers  or  thir- 
lings,  nine  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right  angles  from 
one  room  to  another ; d d d.  Sec.  the  jrillars  of  coal  left  at  the 
firft  working  for  fupporting  the  roof,  18  feet  long  and  12  feet 
broad  ; D I),  two  large  pillars  of  coal  near  the  j)it  bottom,  15 
or  20  yards  long  and  10  or  13  broad,  to  fupport  the  pit,  and 
prevent  its  being  damaged  by  the  roof  falling  in  c e,  the  level 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine-pit  bottom,  four  or 
five  feet  wicle ; ff.  Sec.  large  ))illars  of  coal  left  next  the  level, 
to  fecure  it  from  any  damage  by  the  roof  falling  in;  g g,  a 
tiike  which  depreftes  the  coal,  one  fathom  ; b b.  Sec.  large 
pillars  and  barriers  of  coal  left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the 
dike  where  the  roof  is  tender,  to  prevent  its  falling  down. 
The  coal  taken  out  by  the  firft  working  in  this  pit  is  fuppofed 
to  be  one-third  of  the  whole  ; and  allowing  the  rooms  12  feet 
wide,,  and  the  thirlings  9 feet  wide,  then  the  pillars  will  re- 
quire to  be  12  feet  wide  and  18  feet  long;  for  if  one  pillar  be 
in  a certain  proportion  to  its  adjoining  room  and  thirling,  the 
■whole  number  of  pillars  will  be  in  the  lame  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  rooms  and  thirlings  in  the  pit.  Suppofe 
ABCD,  (tig.  7.),  to  be  a pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  12  feet 
broad,  its  area  will  be  fquarc  feet  ; ACHK,  the  adjoin- 
ing thirling,  12  feet  by  9 feet,  and  its  area  108  fijuarc  feet ; 


BAEFG,  the  adjoining  room,  27  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad, 
and  its  area  324  fquare  feet;  which  added  to  108  gives  432 
fquare  feet,  or  two-thirds  wrought,  and  216  fquare  feet  left, 
or  one-third  of  the  whole  area  FGHD. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve;  that  in  the  profecution  of  the  work- 
ings, the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning  headway  fliould  be 
opppfite  to  the  pillars  on  the  left ; and  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth 
pillar,  or  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  fixth,  adjoining  .to  the  faid 
headway,  ftiould  be  of  fuch  a length  as  to  overlay  the  adjoin- 
ing thirlings;  as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2 overlays  the  thirlings 
l and  3 ; and  the  pillar  4,  overlays  the  thirlings  3 and  5 ; this 
will  efteftually  fupport  the  roof  of  the  main  road  BC,.and  will 
bring  the  other  pillars  into  their  regular  order,  by  which  means 
each  pillar  will  be  oppofite  to  two  thirlings.  Alfo  a larger  pro- 
portion of  coal  than  common  Ihould  be  left  in  all  places  which 
are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the  fecond  working ; fuch  as 
the  pit-bottoms,  air-courfes,  roads,  and  water  courfes,  or  where 
the  roof  is  tender;  as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and  trou- 
bles; and  if  the  root  ftiould  continue  tender  for  a confiderable 
fpace,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leave  a few  inches  of 
coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  together  with  a few  props  of 
timber  fixed  under  it,  may  fupport  it  effedlually  for  a long 
time.  The  level  mine  e e,  and  the  winning  headway  BC, 
ftiould  be  wrought  forward  a confiderable  length  before  the 
other  rooms,  in  order  to  be  drove  through  any  dikes  that  might 
interpoi'e  ; otherwife  the  progrefs  of  the  workings  might  proba- 
bly be  ftopped  a confiderable  time,  waiting  until  a courfe  of 
new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other  fide  of  the  dike.  Sup- 
pofe the  dike  g g,  fig.  6.  to  deprefs  the  coal  fix  feet,  or  one  fa- 
thom, and  that  it  rifes  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  dike  as  it  does  on  the  upper  fide ; in  fuch  a cafe,  the  only 
remedy  would  be  to  work  or  drive  a level  mine  through  the 
ftrata  of  ftone  from  the  engine-level  at  e,  over  the  dike,  until 
it  interfeft  the  coal  at  i ; and  from  thence  to  drive  a new  level 
mine  in  the  coal  at  i i,  and  a aejv  winning  headway  i k.  In 
order  to  gain  a new  fet  of  rooms,  and  to  fupply  frcfti  air  to 
this  new  operation,  afmall  mine  might  be  drove  from  the  room 
b,  and  a hole  funk  down  upon  the  level  room  i i ; therefore,  if 
the  level  mine  e e was  not  drove  fo  far  forward  as  to  have  all 
thefe  operations  completed  before  the  rooms  and  other  work- 
ings were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the  working  of  the  pit 
might  ceafe  until  thefe  new  places  were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  ftrata  or  feams  of  coal  In  the  fame 
pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a ftratum  of  a few  feet 
thick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  is  then  material  to  obferve,  that 
every  pillar  in  the  fecond  feam  be  placed  immediately  below 
one  in  the  firft,  and  every  pillar  in  the  third  feam  below  one  in 
the  fecond ; and  in  fuch  a fituation  the  upper  ftratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  firft  wrought,  or  elfe  all  the  three  together : for  it 
would  be  unfafe  to  work  the  lower  one  firft,  left  the  roof  ftiould 
break,  and  damage  thofe  lying  above. 

It  fometimes  becomes  necelfar)"  to  work  the  coal  lying  to  the 
dip  of  the  engine  or  the  level ; which  coal  is  confequently 
djrowned.with  water,  and  muft  therefore  be  drained  by  fome 
means  before  it  can  be  wrought.  If  the  quantity  of  water 
]>roceeding  from  it  be  inconfiderable,  it  may  then  be  droned 
by  fmall  pumps  laid  upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and 
wrought  by  men  or  horles,  to  raife  the  water  up  to  the  level  of 
the  engine-pit  bottom  : or  If  the  feeders  of  water  be  more  con- 
fiderable, and  the  fituation  be  fuitable,  the  working  rod  of 
th^fe  pumps  might  be  conne£led  with  thofe  in  the  engine-pit ; 
by  which  means  the  water  would  be  raifed  up  to  the  level : but 
if  the  (]uantity  of  water  be  very  great ; or  if,  from  other  cir- 
cumftances,  thefe  methods  may  not  be  applicable  ; then  the 
engine-pit  may  be  be  I'unk  as  deep  below  the  coal  as  may  be 
necelfary,  and  a level  ftone  mine  drove  from  its  bottom  to  the 
dip  of  the  ftrata,  until  it  interfedt  the  ftratum  of  coal,  from 
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j whence  i new  level  mine  might  be  worked,  which  would  effec- 
( tually  dimii  it.  Suppol’e  All,  ilg.  8.  to  be  a 1‘eftioii  of  the  en- 
« gine-pit ; EC,  the  coal  drained  by  the  engine;  ED,  the  coal 
^ to  the  dip  of  the  engine  intended  to  be  drained  ; then  if  the 
j engine-pit  be  funk  deeper  to  E,  a I'tone  mine  may  be  wrought 
y in  the  direction  ED,  until  it  intericCl  the  coal  at  D,  by  which 
the  water  will  have  a free  pidlage  to  the  engine,  and  the  coal 
li  will  be  drained.  If  there  be  another  liratum  of  coal  lying  at 
t I'uch  a depth  below  the  firtl  as  the  engin'c-})it  is  intended  to  be 
I funk  to,  the  upper  feam  may  in  fonie  lituations  be  conveniently 
drained,  by  driving  a mine  in  the  lower  I'eam  of  the  coal  liami 
E to  F,  and  another  in  the  ujiper  one  from  B to  D ; and  by 
: boring  a hole  from  D to  F,  the  water  wilt  delceiid  to  F,  and 

i filling  the  mine  EF,  rife  up  to  the  eilgine-pit  bottom  at  E, 

I which  is  upon  a level  with  D.  Whenever  it  is  judged  nccellary 
. to  work  the  pillars,  regard  mufl;  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
roof.  If  the  roof  is  tender,  a narrow  room  may  be  wrought 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving  only  a 
Ihell  of  coal  on  each  fide  for  fupporting  the  roof  at  the  time  of 
.working.  Suppol’e  ABCD,  fig.  7.  to  be  a pillar  of  coal  18 
feet  long  and  1 2 feet  broad  : if  the  roof  is  not  ftrong,  the  room 
■I,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight  feet  wide,  may  be  wrought  up  through  that 
pillar,  leaving  a Ihell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  fide;  and  if  it 
can  be  lately  done,  a part  of  thefe  fliclls  may  alfo  be  wrought 
away,  by  working  two  places  through  them  as  at  ^ and  6.  By 
this  means  ver)"  little  of  the  coal  will  be  loll. 

Various  methods  are  ufed  for  bringing  the  coals  from  the 
rooms  and  other  workings  to  thte  pit  bottom.  Where  the 
liratum  of  coal  is  of  a fufficient  thicknefs,  and  has  a moderate 
rife  and  dip,  the  coals  are  moll  advantageoully  brought  out  by 
horfes,  which  convey  them  in  a tub  er  bafket  placed  ujion  a 
fledge  : a horfe  by  this  means  will  bring  out  from  four  to 
eight  hundred  weight  of  coals  at  once,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  afeent  or  defeent.  Sometimes  they  employ  a fmall  four- 
W'heeled  carriage ; but  there  are  fome  lituations  in  which  neither 
horl'es  nor  men  can  be  properly  uled ; particularly  where  the 
coal  has  a great  degree  of  defeent,  or  where  many  dikes  occur. 
In  that  cafe  the  coals  are  brought  out  by  women  called  bearers, 
who  carry  them  in  a kind  of  balket  upon  their  backs.  At  the 
pit  bottom,  the  bafkets  are  hooked  to  a chain',  and  drawn 
up  the  pit  by  a rope  to  the  furface,  which  is  bell  efl’efted 
by  a machine  called  a gin,  wrought  by  horfes,  or  by  fome 
other  contrivance.  After  the  coals  are  got  to  the  furface, 
they  arc  drawn  a fmall  diflance  from  the  pit,  and  laid  in  fe- 
parate  heaj)s  ; the  largell  coals  in  one  heap,  the  fmaller  pieces 
called  chews  in  another,  and  the  culm  or  pan-coal  In  a feparate 
place. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  working  of  coaleries  is 
fubjeCl  to  various  accidents  ; but  there  are  none  more  dreadful 
in  their  confequences  than  the  fud<lcn  efcape  of  foul  air,  by 
which  the  workmen  arc  liable  to  inllant  fufi'oeation.  Of  this 
there  are  two  kinds  : the  black  damp  or  Jlytb,  which  is  of  a fuf- 
focating  nature  ; and  the  inflammable  or  combuftible  damp. 
Without  Haying  to  inquire,  in  this  ))lace,  into  the  origin  and 
effects  of  thefe  damps,  it  may  be  futlicient  to  obfer^c,  that,  in 
whatever  part  of  any  coalery  a conltant  I'upply  or  a circulation 
of  frcfli  air  is  wanting,  there  fome  of  thelc  dainp.s.  exilt,  accu- 
mulate in  a body,  and  become  noxious  or  fatal : and  whenever 
there  is  a g(X)d  circulatimi  of  frdh  air,  they  cannot  accumulate, 
being  mixed  with  and  carried  away  by  the  Itrvaiu  of  air  as  fall 
-as  they  generate  or  exhale  from  the  llrata.  Upon  thcie  prin- 
ciples are  founded  the  fcvcral  methods  of  ventilating  a coalciy. 
Suppofe  the  workings  of  the  pits  A :ind  B fig.  6.  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  inriainmablc  damps  ; if  the  communi('ation  was 
o>)en  betwixt  the  two  juts,  the  air  which  went  down  the  j)it  A 
would  proceed  immediately  along  the  mine  a,  and  al'ccnd  out 
of  the  pit  B ; for  it  naturally  fakes  the  iicarcli  dircCtitin ; to 
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that  the  air  in  all  the  workings  would  be  llagnant ; and  th^ 
would  be  utterly  inacccffible  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
combuftible  damp.  In  order  to  exj^el  this,  the  a'tr  mull  lie 
made  to  circulate  through  aii  the  different  rooms  by  means  of 
collateral  air-courfes  made  in  this  manner : The  palfage  or 
mine  a mull  be  doled  up  or  ftopped  by  a pai  tition  of  deals,  or 
by  a wall  built  with  bricks  or  ftones,  to  prevent  the  air  pafting 
that  way.  This  building  is  called  a Jlopping,  There  muft 
alio  be  fiopplngs  made  in  the  thirlings  &c.  betwixt  the 

pillars  f f,  icc.  which  will  direft  the  air  up  the  mine  e e,  until 
it  arrive  at  the  innerinoll  thirling  2,  which  is  to  be  left  open 
for  its  pafl'age.  T'here  muft  alfo  be  ftoppings  made  at  the  fide 
of  the  mine  a at  mm,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  main  head-way 
BC  at  bb,  &c.  then  returning  to  the  innermoft  'thirling  2,  pro- 
ceed to  the  third  row  of  pillars,  and  build  up  the  thirlings  2 3, 
-See.  leaving  open  the  thirling  p,  for  a pafl'age  for  the  air;  and 
proceeding  on  to  the  fifth  row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  fame, 
manner  the  lloppinp  3 3,  &c.  leaving  open  4 for  an  air  courfe  ; 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  flop  up  the  thirlings  or 
pallkges  in  evert'  other  row  of  pillars,  the  current  of  fre^  air 
will  circulate  through  and  ventilate  the  whole  workings,  in  the 
diredion  pointed  to  by  the  fmall  arrows  in  the  plan,  cleaning 
away  all  the  damps  and  noxious  vapours  that  may  generate. 
When  It  is  arrived  at  C,  it  is  condudted  acrofs  the  main  head- 
UMV,  and  carried  through  the  other  jjart  of  the  pit’s  workings 
In  the  fame  manner,  until  it  return  through  71  11  to  the  pit  B, 
where  it  afeends  ; and  as  the  rooms  advance  farther,  other  ftop-r 
pings  are  regularly  made.  In  fome  of  thofe  ftoppings,  on  the 
fide  of  the  main  headway,  there  muft  be  doors  to  admit  a paf- 
fage  for  the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the 
pit ; however,  thefe  doors  muft  be  conftantly  fhut,  except  at  the 
time  of  palling  through  them. 

Moft  of  the  larger  coaleries  fend  their  coals  to  the  ftiips  for 
the  coafting  trade  or  exportation  ; and,  as  the  quantity  is  ge- 
nerally very  large,  it  would  take  a greater  number  of  carts  than 
could  conveniently  be  obtained  at  all  times  to  carry  them  ;■  be- 
fides  the  confiderable  expence  of  that  manner  of  carriage  : they 
therefui'e  generally  ufe  waggons,  for  carrying  them  along  wag-^ 
gon-ways,  laid  with  timber ; by  which  means  one  horfe  will 
draw  from  two  to  three  tons  at  a time,  when  in  a cart  not  above 
half  a ton  could  be  drawn.  The  waggons  have  four  wheels, 
either  made  of  folid  wood  or  of  caft  iron.  The  body  ef  the 
carriage  is  longer  and  wider  at -the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ; and 
ul’ually  has  a kind  of  trap-door  at  the  bottom,  which,  being 
loofed,  ^>eymits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  any  trouble.  Tlie 
waggon-way  ihuuld  be  made  into  the  Itore-huufe,  at,  luch  a 
height  from  the  ground,  as  to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the 
waggons  down  a fpout  into  the  vcllels ; or  elfe  to  fall  down  into 
the  llore-houfe,  as  occafion  may  require. 

COAMIKGS,  in  ihip-building,  are  thofe  planks,  or  that 
frame,  forming  a bordei'  round  the  halche.s,  whicii  raife  them 
iijj  higher  than  the  relt  of  the  deck.  Loop-holes,  for  mulkets 
to  Ihoot  out  at,  are  often  made  in  the  coamings,  in  order  to 
cle;',r  the  deck  of  the  epemy  when  the  lliip  is  boarded. 

CO.AiS’F;,  among  the  Greeks,  a name  given  to  a peculiar 
fporxtt'fi  of  tuti a or,  tuHy,  v.diich  was  always  found  in  a tubular 
form.  It  had  ils  uame  from  y.mx,  a w.ord  ufed  toexprefsa  fort 
of  cylindric  tube,  into  which  the  melted  brafs  was  received  from 
the  furnace,  and  in  which  it  was  luli'ered  to  ciX)l.  In  cooling, 
jt  always  depr>fited  a fort  of  rccrciuent  on  the  tides  of  the  vefl'el 
or  tube,  nnd  this  wa.s  the  tutty  callc(L'Oc/«<’. 

CtJ.lS’F,  a fea-lliore,  or  the  country  adj^iining  to  the  edge 
of  the  fca.  The  fca-coall  of  Britain,  from  the  figure,  in  fome 
mealurc,  of  the  illand,  but  chidly  from  the  inlets  of  the  fea,  and 
the  very  irregular  iutk'iited  line  which  fonns  it.s  Ihore,  compre- 
hends, allowing  for  thole  linuofities,  at  lepl  800  marine  leagues. 
In  tins  rdpc6t,  iherciuve,  it  is  fuperi«j‘  to  Fraiu'e,  though  that 
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ht  a mtich  larger  country ; and  equal  alto  to  Spain  and  Portu-  ftatc  it  is  called  ciylaU  ochre ; but  when  in  /corifonn  half-vitrified.  ' 

gal  in  this  circumftance,  though  Britain  is  not  half  the  fize  of  malTes,  it  obtains  the  name  of  vitreous  or  gluj/y  ore.  When  i 

that  noble  peninfula.  this  kind  of  ore  contains  any  fulphur  or  arfenic,  they  are  only 

COAST-Cape,  the  name  of  the  chief  Britifh  fettlcmcnt  on  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  A fmall  portion  of  copper,  how. 

the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  The  name’  is  thought  to  be  a ever,  is  fometimes  found  in  it.  It  is  frequently  embodied  in 

corruption  of  Cafe  the  ancient  Portuguefe  appellation,  (tones  or  funds  of  a black  colour  ; fometimes  it  is  contained  in 

It  lies  under  the  meridian  of  London,  in  50  N.  lat.  argillaceous  earths  of  a blue  or  green  colour.  Talc,  chalk,  and 

_ COASTING,  in  navigation,  the  aft  of  making  a prngrefs  gypfum,  impregnated  with  it,  are  called  by  the  fame  namej 
along  the  fea-coaft  of  any  country.  The  principal  articles  re-  and  by  {omtfptegel  cobalt.  Cobalt,  mineralifed  by  the  arfcnical 
lating  to  this  part  of  navigation  are,  the  obferving  the  time  and  ac/r/,  i.s  found  cither  loofe  and  pure,  or  mixed  with  chalk  or 
din'ftion  of  the  tides  ; ^knowledge  of  the  reigning  winds  ; of  the  gypfum,  or  indurated  and  cryllallized  in  tetrahedral  cryftals, 
roads  and  havens;  of  the  different  depths  of  the  water,  and  It  is  alfq  found  in  a ftaladlitical  form.  It  frequently  invefls  ' 
qualities  of  the  ground.  * ■ other  cobaltic  ores  ; and  is  found  Ibmetimes  in  (lone  and  farid, 

Co.^srtNG-Pi/ci,  a pilot  who  by  long  experience  has  become  Cobalt,  mineralifed  by ;>o»,  is  of  a colour  nearly  rc- 
futficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  any  particular  coaft,  fcmbling  tin  or  (liver.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  large  inatfes, 
and  of  the  requifites  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  to  con-  fometimes  in  grains  cryftallized  of  a dull  white  colour,  and  fre- 
duft  a (hip  or  fleet  from  one  part  of  it  to  another.  ' quently  has  the  appearance  of  A coarle  grained  kind  \ 

COAT,  or  COAT  of  arms,  in  heraldry,  a habit  worm  by  the  of  this  ore,  found  in  Sweden,  becomes  (limy  in  the  fire,  and  i 

ancient  knights  over  their  arms  both  in  war  and  tournaments,  fticks  to  the  iron  rods  employed  in  ftirring  it  while  calcining.  I 
and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at  arms.  It  was  a kind  of  fuj*-coat.  The  flaggy  kind  contains  a large  quantity  of  iron.  Cobalt* 
reaching  as  low  as  the  navel,  open  at  the  fides,  with  fliort  fleeves,  mineralifed  by  fulpbur,  arfenic,  and  iron,  has  a great  refemblancc  j 
fometimes  furred  with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were  ap-  to  the  harder  kinds  of  grey  cobalt  ore ; but  it  is  never  hard  i4 
plied  the  armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  In  gold  and  fil-  enough  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  fometimes  may  even  be  , 1 
ver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin  coloured  black,  green,  red,  feraped  with  a knife.  The  moft  (hining  kinds  of  this  and  the  f 
and  blue ; whence  the  rule  never  to  apply  colour  on  colour,  nor  former  fpecics  are  called  kobalt glantx. 

metal  on  metal.  The  coats  of  arms  were  frequently  open,  and  The  great  confumption  of  cobalt  is  for  the  permanent  blue 
divevfified  with  bands  and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternately  coloxir  which  it  communicates  to  glafles.  and  enamels,  either- 
placed,  as  we  ftill  fee  clothes  fcarleted,  watered,  icc.  Hence  upon  metals,  porcelains,  or  earthen  wares  of  any  kind.  > It  is 
they  were  called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and  compofed  of  fe-  the  fame  blue  prepared  in  a veiy  cheap  way  by  the  Dutch, 
veral  pieces  fewed  together:  whence  the  words  falfe,  pale,  chiefly  from  the  coarfe  glafs  or  blue  glafs  of  cobalt,  and  called 
chevron,  bend,  crofs  faltier,  lozenge,  &:c.  which  have  fince  be-  azur  de  Hollande  by  the  French,  which  is  employed  by  j 
come  honourable  pieces,  or  ordinaries  of  the  Ihield.  See  Cross,  laundrefl'es.  But  although  cobalt  is  applied  to  few  or.  no  other  j 

Bend,  Chevron,  8cc.  Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  purpol'es,  the  quantities  confumed  in  this  way  afford  fufficient  ^ 

never  allowed  to  be  worn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  profit  to  thofe  who  have  cobalt  mines  in  their  pofTelfion.  Ores  J 

nobles.  of  cobalt  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  but  the  ! 

Coat,  in  anatomy.  See  Tunic.  greateft  quantities  are  found  near  Schnuberg  in  the  diftrift  of  ' 

Coat  of  Mail,  a kind  of  armour  made  In  form  of  a (hirt;  Mifnia  in  Saxony;  alfo  at  St.  Andreafberg  in  the  Upper  Hartz; 

confifting  of  iron  rings  wove  together  netwife.  See  Mail.  When  cobalt  is  united  to  bifmuth,  by  means  of  nickel,  the 

CO  ATI,  in  zoology,  a fynonime  of  a fpecies  of  Viverra  compound  is  called^rj/r.  This  name  is  alfo  given  to  a mixture 
and  Ursus.  . of  cobalt,  nickel,  biftnuth,  fulphur,  and  arlenic.  In  Germany 

COATIMUNDI,  a variety  of  the  above.  and  Saxony,  the  word  cobalt  is  applied  to  the  damps,  arfenical 

COATING,  among  chemifts,  the  application  of  clay  or  any  vapours,  and  their  effefts  on  the  miners ; which  has  induced  the 
other  fubftance  on  the  out  or  infide  of  any  glafs  veflel,  to  pre-  vulgar  to  apply  it  to  an  evil  fjiirit  whom  they  fuppofed  to  dwell 
ferve  it  from  breaking,  by  the  violence  of  the  fire  to  which  it  is  in  the  mines. 

afterwards  expofed.  SeeCnEMisTRY.  n liegulus  of  Cobalt,  a kind  of  femi-metal  prepared  from 

Coating  of  Phials,  Panes  of  Glafs,  &c.  among  eleftriclans,  cobalt.  See  Chemistry,  p.  432. 
is  ufually  performed  by  covering  the  oulfide  and  infide  alfo  of  COBBING,  a puniftiment  Ibmetimes  inflifted  at  fea.  It  Is 
a phial  with  tinfoil,  bra(s  or  gold-leaf,  &c.  by  which  means  it  performed  by  ftriking  the  offender  a certain  number  of  times  on 
becomes  capable  o{  being  charged.  See  Electricity.  the  breech  with  a flat  piece  of  wood  called  the  cobhing-hoard. 

COATZONTECOXOCHITL,  or  Flower  with  the  viper  s It  is  chieflyufed  as  a puiiifliment  to  thofe  who  quit  their  ftation 
head,  in  botany,  a Mexican  flower  of  incomparable  beauty,  during  the  period  of  the  night-watch. 

It  is  compofed  of  five  petals  or  leaves,  jturple  in  the  innermoft  COBITIS,  the  loache,  in  ichthyology,  a genns  of  fifhes 
part,  white  in  the  middle,  the  reft  red  but  ftggantly  ftained  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdomrnales.  The  eyes  are  in  the 
with  yellow  and  white  fpots.  The  plant  which  bears  it  has  upper  part  of  the  head  ; the  branchioftege  membrane  has  from 
leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  iris,  but  longer  and  larger;  its  four  to  five  rays;  and  the  body  is  nearly  of  an  equal  thicknels 
trunk  is  fmall  and  dim:  this  flower  was  one  of  the  moft  throughout.  The  fpecies  are  five ; three  of  which  are  natives- 
rfteemed  amongft  the  Mexicans.  The  Lincean  academicians  of  Europe.  The  loache  is  found  in  feveral  of  our  fmall  rivers^ 
of  Rome,  who  commented  on  and  publiflbed  the  Hiftory  of  keeping  itt  the  bottom  on  the  gravel ; and  is  on  that  account; 
Hernandez  in  16^^  i,  and  faw  the  paintings  of  this  flower,  with  in  fome  places,  called  the  groundling.  It  is  frequent  in  the 
Its  colours,  executed  in  Mexico,  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  ftream  near  Ainefbury  in  Wiltthire,  where  the  fpoi  tfinen* 
beauty,  that  they  adopted  it  as  the  emblem  oftheir  very  learned  through  frolic,  fwallow  it  down  alive  in  a glafs  of  white-wine, 
academy,  denominating  it  Fior  di  Lince.  Sec  plate  78.  COBLE,  a.  boat  ufed  in  the- turbot  fiftier}^  twenty  feet  fix 

COBALT,  one  of  the  fcmi-metals.  See  Chemistry,  p.  432,  inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad.  It  is  about  one  ton  burden. 
The  moft  common  ore  of  cobalt  is  that  called  the  black  or  vi-  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and  admirably  conftrufted  for 
ireous  ore,  and  Kobalt  Mulm  or  Scblaken  Kobalt  by  the  Ger-  encountering  a mountainous  fea. 

mans.  It  is  found  in  a loofe  powdery  form,,  fometimes  re-  COBLENTZ,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  Germany, 
fcmbling  larap-black,  fometimes  of  a grey  colour,  in  which  in  the  eleftoratc  of  Treves,  at  the  coafiuence  of  the  Rhine  aud 
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;«  Mof«Uc.  It  i»  the  ufual  refidcnce  of  the  cle(Sor  of  Treves, 
t »nd  is  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Treves.  Lon.  7..  32.  E.  Lat.  50. 

} COBOB.  the  name  of  a dilh  among  the  Moors.  It  is  made 
: of  feveral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  the  cawl,  and  after- 

a wards  roafted  in  it;  the  poorer  people,  inftead  of  the  meat,  ufe 
: the  heart,  liver,  and  other  parts  of  the  entrails,  and  make  a 

j good  difli,  though  not  equal  to  the  former. 

{ COBOOSE,  in  fea-language,  is  derived  from  the  Dutch 
lambith,  and  denotes  a fort  of  box,  refembling  a fentrv-box, 
j Tjfed  to  cover  the  chimneys  of  fome  merchant  Ihips.  It  gene- 
« rally  Hands  againft  the  barricade,  on  the  fore-part  of  the  quar- 
ter deck.  It  is  called  in  the  Well  Indies 
> COBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia, 
e capital  of  a principality  of  the  fame  name,  with  a college,  a 
r fort,  and  a caftle.  This  town,  with  its  principality,  belongs 
to  the  houfe  of  Saxony.  It  is  feated  on  the  Itch,  20  miles 
N.  of  Bamberg.  Lon.  n.  18.  E.  Lat.  50.  22.  N. 

COBWEB,  in  phyfiology,  the  fine  net-work  which  fplders 
' fpin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catch  their  prey.  See 
/ Aranea. 

COCCEIUS  (John),  profeflbr  of  theology  at  Bremen,  was 
founder  of  a fe6l  called  Cocceians : they  held,  among  other 
fingailar  opinions,  that  of  a vifible  reign  of  Chrill  in  this  world, 
after  a general  converfion  of  the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to 
the  tioie  Chrillian  faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  voluminous  works 
ef  Coccelus.  He  died  in  1699,  aged  66. 

COCCINELLA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infe£ls  of  the  order 
of  coleoptera ; the  charafters  of  which  are  thefe  : The  antennae 
are  fubclavated : the  palpi  are  longer  than  the  antennae,  the 
kill  articulation  heart-lhapcd  ; the  body  is  hemifpheric ; the 
thorax  and  elytra  are  margined;  the  abdomen  is  fiat.  See 
plate  78.  This  genus  is  divided  into  fedlions,  from  the  colour 
©f  the  elytra,  and  of  the  fpots  with  which  they  are  adorned. 
The  females,  impregnated  by  the  males,  depofit  their  eggs, 
which  turn  to-  fmall  larvae,  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  ene- 
mies to  the  plant-loufe.  Thole  larv-ae  are  frequently  found 
upon  leaves  of  trees  covered  with  plant-lice.  On  the  point  of 
being  metamorphofed,  they  fettle  on  a leaf  by  the  hinder  part 
ef  their  body,  then  bend  and  fwell  themfelves,  forming  a kind 
of  hook.  The  Ikin  extends,  grows  hard;  and  in  a fortnight’s 
time  the  chryfalis  opens  along  the  back.  The  infeft  in  its 
perfect  ftate  receives  the  imprelfions  of  the  air,  that  gives  its 
elytra  a greater  degree  of  confidence.  It  feldom  flies,  and  can- 
not keep  long  on  the  wing.  Of  all  the  different  larvae  of  the 
coccinella,  the  mod  curious  is  the  white  hedgehog,  a name 
given  it  by  M.  de  Reaumur  on  account  of  the  Angularity  of  its 
figure,  and  the  tufts  of  hair  which  render  it  remarkable.  It 
leeks  its  foixl  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  After  a fortnight,  it  fettles 
on  one  fpot,  and,  without  parting  with  its  fur,  turns  to  a chry- 
lalis ; three  weeks  after  which,  it  becomes  a coccinella.  The 
dough  appears  noways  impaired  by  its  transformation.  M.  de 
Reaumur  has  oblerved  it  on  a plum-tree.  It  is  likewife  found 
upon  the  rofe-tree..  When  the  coccinella  fird  arrive  at  the  date 
of  perfedtion,  the  colours  of  their  elytra  are  very  pale,  nearly 
bordering  upon  white  or  cream  colour ; and  the  elytra  are  very 
loft  and  tender,  but  foon.  grow  hard,  and  change  to  very  lively 
brilliant  colours.  ITieir  eggs  are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  the 
colour  of  amber. 

COCCOLOBO,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  trigynia  order; 
belonging  to  the  o£landria  clafs  of  plants;  and  In  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  1 2th  order,  HoJorace.-e.  The  calyx 
is  quinquepartite  and  coloured  ; there  is  no  corolla  ; the  berry 
is  formed  of  the  calyx,  and  is  monofpermous.  The  fpeciea 
called  uvifira,  or  fea-fide  grape,  grows  upon  the  Tandy  fiiores  of 
mod  of  the  Wed  India  iflands,  where  it  fends  up  many  woody 
ftems,  . eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  brown  fraooth  bark, 


and  furnifficd  with  thick,  veined,  fhining,  orbicular  leaves  five 
or  fix  inches  diameter,  danding  upon  fhort  foot-dalks. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  in  ornithologjq  the  trivial  name  of 
a fpecies  of  Loxia. 

COCCULUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a poifonous  berry,  too 
frequently  mixed  with  malt  liquors  in  order  to  make  them  in- 
toxicating; but  this  praftice  is  ex prefsly  forbidden  by  atl  of 
parliament.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Menispermum  Cocculus, 
Fidiermcn  have  a way  of  mixing  it  with  pade  : this  the  fifh 
fwailow  greedily,  and  are  thereby  rendered  lifelefs  for  a time 
and  float  on  the  water.  The  old  women  ufe  it  with  davefacre, 
for  dedroying  lice  in  children’s  heads. 

COCCUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  Infefts  belonging  to  the 
order  of  hemiptera.  The  rodrum  proceeds  from  the  bread; 
the  belly  is  bridly  behind;  the  wings  of  the  male  are  ere£l; 
and  the  female  has  no  wings.  See  plate  78.  The  fpecies  are  22, 
denominated  principally  from  the  plants  they  frequent.  The 
mod  remarkable  fpecies  are  : 

1 . The  coccus  hefperidum,  or  green-houfe  bug,  which  is  oval,, 
oblong,  of  a brown  colour,  covered  with  a kind  of  varnidi ; it 
has  fix  legs  ; with  a notch  and  four  bridles  at  the  tail.  It  in- 
feds  orange-trees  and  other  fimilar  plants  in  green-houfes. 
When  young,  it  runs  upon  the  trees  ; but  afterwards  fixes  on 
fome  leaf,  where  it  hatches  an  infinity  of  eggs,  and  dies..  Th& 
male  is  a very  fmall  fly. 

2.  The  coccus  phalarides.  The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  fmalli 
Its  antennae  are  long  for  Its  fize.  The  feet  and  body  are  of  a 
reddidi  colour,  nearly  pink,  and  fprinkled  with  a little  white 
powder.  Its  two  wings,  and  the  four  threads  of  its  tail,  are 
fnow-white,  and  of  thofe  threads  two  are  longer  than  the  reft. 
It  is  to  be  found  upon  the  fpecies  of  gramen  which  Linnaeus 
calls  pbalaris.  The  female  contrives,  along  the  ftalks  of  that 
dog-grals,  little  nefts,  of  a white  cottony  fubftance,  in  which  die 
depofits  her  eggs.  The  fmall  threads  of  her  tail  are  fcarcely 
perceptible. 

3 . The  coccus  cafti,  a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, is  the  famous  cochineal  animal,  fo  highly  valued  in  every 
part  of  the  world  for  the  incomparable  beauty  of  its  red  colour, 
which  it  readily  communicates  to  wool  and  filk,  but  with  much 
more  difficulty  to  linen  and  cotton.  This  infe6l,  like  all  others, 
is  of  two  fexes,  but  exceedingly  diffimilar  in  their  appearance. 
The  female,  which  alone  is  valuable  for  its  colour,  is  ill-ftiaped, 
tardy,  and  ftupid  : its  eyes,  mouth,  and  antennse,  are  fixed  fo 
deep,  and  are  fo  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  fkin,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  dillinguiffi  them  without  a microfeope.  The  male 
is  very  fcarce,  and  is  fufficient  for  300  females  or  more;  it  is 
a£live,  fmall,  and  flender,  in  comparifon  with  the  female;  its 
neck  is  narrowst  th^n  the  head;  and  ftill  narrower,  than  the  reft 
of  the  body.  Its  thorax  is  of  an  elliptic  form,  a-  little  longer 
than  the  neck  and  head  put  together,  and  flattened  below ; its 
antennai  are  jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  ifl'ue  long  flender 
hairs  that  are  dijpofed  in  pairs  on  each  fide.  It  has  fix  feet, 
each  formed  ofBillinft  parts.  From,  the  pofterior  extremity  of 
its  body  two  large  hairs  or  bridles  are  extended,  which  are  four 
or  five  times  the  length  of  the  infebl..  It  bears  two  wings  that 
are  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  which  fall  like  the 
wings  of  common  flieawhen  it  walks  or  rellsj  Thefe  wings, 
which  are  of  an  oblong  form,  are  fuddenly  diminiflied  in 
breadth  where  they  are  connefled  to  the  body.  The  male  is  of 
a bright  red.;  the  female  of-a  deeper  colour.  They  are  bred  on 
a plant,  known  in  Oaxaca  in  New  Spain,  and  all  thofe  parts 
where  it  abounds,  by  the  name  of  nopal,  or  vopalleca,  the  Indian 
fig-trec.  Sec  Cactus; 

The  cochineal-infeft  may,  in  fome  circumftances,  be.  com- 
pared to  the  filk-worm,  particularly  in  the  naanner  of  depofiting 
its  eggs.  The  infedls  deftined  for  this  purpofe  are  taken  at  a 
proper  time  of  their  growth,  and  put  into  a box  well  clofed. 
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and  lined  with  a coarfe  cloth  led  any  ot  them  be  loft  ; and  in 
this  confinement  they  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  box  is.  kept 
dole  {hut  till  the  time  of  placing  the  eggs  on  the  no]ial,  when, 
if  any  motion  is  perceived,  it  is  a futlicient  indication  that  the 
animalcule  has  life,  though  the  egg  is  fo  minute  as  hardly  to  be 
perceived  : and  this  is  the  lecd  jilaced  on  the  foliage  of  the 
nopal,  the  quantity  contained  in  the  Ihell  of  a hen’s  egg  being 
fuflicient  for  covering  a whole  jilant.  The  })rincipal  countries 
where  the  cochineal  infefts  are  bred,  are  ("laxaca,  Tlafcala,  Chulu- 
ia,  Nueva  Gallicia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  ; 
and  lianibato,  Loja,  and  Tucuman  in  Peru:  but  it  is  only  in 
Oaxaca  that  they  are  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  form  a 
branch  of  commerce ; the  cultivation  ot'  thefc  little  creatures 
being  there  the  chief  employment  of  the  Indians.  In  trade, 
four  forts  of  Cochineal  are  diftinguiflied,  Majiiqiie,  Cam-pefshave, 
Tftrajcbale,  and  SjlveJft'.r  ■,  of  which  the  firll  is  accounted  the 
beft,  and  the  laft  the  worft.  Its  piriiicipal  conlumptiou  is 
among  the  dyers.  See  the  Treatife  on  Dyeing,  p.  129. 

4.  The  coccus  ilicis,  or  that  forming  the  kermes  grains, 
inhabits  the  quercus  coccifera  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Piurope. 
M.  Hellot  lavs  it  is  found  in  the  woods  of  \hiuvert,  V’andeman, 
and  Narbonne  ; but  more  abundantly  in  Spain,  towards  Ali- 
cant  and  Valencia.  Both  ancients  and  moderns  teem  to  have 
tiad  very  confuted  notions  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  kermes ; fome  confidering  it  as  a fruit,  without  a juft  know- 
ledge of  the  tree  which  produced  it ; others  taking  it  for  an  ex- 
crefcence  formed  by  the  punfture  of  a particular  Hy,  the  fame 
as  the  common  gall  obferved  upon  oaks  : but  it  was  finally  dil- 
covered  that  the  kermes  is  in  reality  nothing  elfe  but  the  body 
of  an  inleft  transformed  into  a grain,  berry,  or  hulk,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  nature.  The  progrefs  of  this  transformation 
muft  be  confidered  at  three  different  feafons.  In  the  firll  Itage, 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  an  animalcule,  no  larger  than  a 
o-rain  of  millet,  fcarce  able  to  crawl,  is  perceived  tricking  to 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  where  it  fixes  itfelf,  and  foon  becomes 
immoveable ; at  this  period  it  grows  the  moll,  appears  to  Iwell 
and  thrive  with  the  fuftenance  it  draws  in  by  degrees.  At  the- 
fecond  ftage,  in  April,  its  growth  is  completed;  its  fliape  is 
then  round,  and  about  the  fize  of  a pea:  it  has  then  acquired 
more  ftrength,  and  the  down  which  covered  it  is  changed  into 
duft,  and  feems  to  be  nothing  but  a hulk  or  a capfule,  full  of  a 
icddilh  juice  not  unlike  diicoloured  blood.  , Its  third  {late  is 
towards  the  end  of  May,  when  the  huftc  appears  replete  with 
fmall  eggs,  lefs  than  the. feed  of  a poppy.  Thefe  are  properly 
ranged  under  the  belly  of  the  infeft,  jirogrelrively  placed  in  the 
neft  of  down  that  covers  its  body,  which,  it  withdraws  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  eggs.  After  this  work  is  performed,  it_ 
frx)n  dies,  though  it  ftill  adheres  to  its  pofition,  rendering  a fur- 
ther lervice  to  its  progeny,  and  ftiieldlng  them'  from  the  incle- 
tnenev  of  the  weather,  or  the  hotlile  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In 
a good  feafon  they  multiply  exceedingly,  having  from  iBoo  to 
aooo  eggs,  which  produce  the  fame  number  of  animalcules. 
In  France,  poor  people  gather  the  kermes,  letting  their  nails 
grow  in  order  tp  pick  them  oft' with  greater  facility. 

5.  The  coccus  lacca,  or  gum-lac  animal,  is  a rmtive  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  head  and  trunk  form  one  uniform,  oval, 
comprefled,  red  k>dy,  of  the  fhape  and  magnitude  of  a very 
fmall  loufe,  confilling  of  twelve  tranlVerfe  rings.  I’he  back  is 
carinate;  the  belly  ftat;  the  antennre  half  the  length  ot  the 
body,  filiform,  truncated,  and  diverging,  fending  oft'  two,  often 
three,  delicate,  diverging  hairs,  longer  than  the  antennae  : the 
mouth  and  eyes  could  not  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye.  'Ihe 
tail  is  a little  white  point,  fending  oft  two  horizontal  hairs  as 
long  as  the  body.  It  has  three  pair  of  limbs,  half  the  length  of 
the  infeft.  This  is  its  defeription  in  that  Hate  in  which  it  tal- 
lies forth  from  the  womb  of  the  j)arent  in  the  months  of  No- 
▼ember  and  December.  They  traverfe  the  branches  of  the  trees 


upon  which  they  were  produced,  for  fome  time,  and  then  fi* 
thcnifelves  upon  the  lucculent  extremities  of  the  young  branches. 
By  the  middle  ot  January  they  are  allfixed  in  theirproper  (itua- 
liutis ; and  ap))e.'{r  a,s  plump  as'  laefore,  but  fttow  no  other 
marks  ot  lile.  The  liiiib.s,  antennae,  and  fetae  of  the  tail  are  no 
longer- to  be  teen.  Around  their  edges  they  are  environed  with 
a fpiliid  fubpellucid  liijuid,  which  feems  to  glue  them  to  tho 
branch  : it  is  the  gradual  acciui.ulatiou  of  this  liquid  whieh 
fonns  a comjdetc  cell  for  each  iiileft,  and  is  what  is  called  gnm^ 
loccii.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  cells  are  cxunpletely 
formed,  and  the  jnfeit  is  in  appearance  an  oval,  fmooth,  red 
bag,  without  life,  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  cuchanical  infc6l, 
etuargiiialed  at  the  obtule  end,  full  of  a beiautit'ul  red  li(]uid.  Ip 
Otlober  and  November  we  finel  ab</Ut  20  or  ,30  oval  eggs,  or 
rather  young  grubs,  within  the  red  Huid  of  the  mother.  When 
this  tluid  is  all  expended,  the  young  infedb  pierce  a hole  through 
the  back  of  their  mother,  and  walk  oft' one  by  one,  leaving  their 
exuviae  behind,  wliich  is  that  white  membranous  fubllance 
found  in  the  em})ty  cells  of  the  Hick  lac. 

Tiie  inlefts  are  the  inhabitants  of  four  trees:  i.  Ficus  rell- 
giola,  Ltnua’i-,  2.  Ficus  Indica,  Lin/i.ti  ■,  j.  I’lalb,  Horlus  JMd- 
luhar'nus  ■,  and  4.  Bhamnus  jujiiba,  Ljnihri.  The  inlefts  guie- 
rally  fix  tnemfelves  fo  dole  together,  and  in  fuch  numbers,  lliat 
Icarcely  one  In  fix  can  have  loom  to  complete  her  cell : the 
others  die,  and  are  eaten  up  by  various  iiil'edls.  The  extreme 
branches  appear  as  if  they  were  covcreil  with  a red  dull,  and 
their  tap  is  fo  much  exhaulted,  that  they  wither  and  produce  no 
fruit ; the  leaves  drop  oft,  or  turn  to  a dirty  black  colour.  A 
red  medicinal  gum  is  pioduced  by  incilion  from  the  plalb  tree, 
fo  limilar  to  the  gum-lacca,  that  it  may  readily  be  taken  for  the 
fame  lubllance.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  thofe  infetls  have 
little  trouble  in  animalizing  the  fap  of  thele  trees  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  cells.  I he  gum-lacca  of  this  country  is  princi- 
pally found  upon  the  uncultivated  mountains  on  both  tides  the 
Ganges,  where  the  only  trouble  in  procuring  it  is  in  breaking 
down  the  branches,  and  carrying  them  to  market.  I'he  bell 
lack  is  of  a deep  red  colour. 

This  infeft  and  its  cell  has  gone  under  the  various  names  of 
guvi  lacca,  luck,  loc-iree  ; in  Bengal,  la  : and  by  the  Englilli 
it  is  dillinguillied  into  four  kinds,  difl'erently  denominated.  Fox 
thefe,  and  their  feveral  ul'es,  fee  the  article  Dacca.  ' 

In  the  figure  is  reprefented  the  infeft  at  its  birth ; big  with 
young ; the  embryo  before  birth  inclofed  in  its  membrane ; the 
coccus,  with  two  hairs  from  each  antennae ; and  the  fame  with 
three  hairs  from  each  antennae;  the  three  latter  figures  arc 
magnified. 

6.  Coccus  Polonicus,  an  infeft  which  may  properly  enough 
be' called  the  cochineal  of  the  northern  part  of  the  world.  As 
the  cochineal  loves  only  the  hot  climates,  this  creature  aftefts 
only  the  cold  ones.  Though  collefted  for'the  ufe  of  the  dyers, 
it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  true  cochineal.  It  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  coccus  Polonicus,  or  the  Jcarlet  grain  of  Poland. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  not  only  in  Poland,  but  in  many  of  the 
northern  countries.  It  is  found  afti.xed  to  the  root  of  a plant, 
and  ufually  to  plants  of  that  fpecies  from  thence  called  polygonum 
coedferum.  Towards  the  end  of  June  t’ne  coccus  isJn  a fit 
llate  to  be  gathered.  Every  one  of  thefe  creatures  is  then  nearly 
of  a I'pherical  form,  and  of  a fine  violet  colour.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  not  larger  than  poppy  feeds,  but  others  are  the  fize 
of  a pepper  corn  ; :uk1  each  of  thein  is  lodged,  either  in  part  or 
entirely,  in  a fort  of  cuj)  like  that  of  an  acorn.  On  fome  plants 
are  found  only  one  or  two  of  thefe,  and  on  others  more  than 
forty ; and  they  are  fometinies  placed  near  the  origin  of  the 
ilalks  of  the  plants. 

COCCYGJEUS  MUSCOLUS.  Sec  Anatomy,  Tahk  of  tie 
Mufclcs.  ^ 

coccyx,  or  Os  CoccYGis.  Sec  Anato.mt,  p.  16^. 
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Jt  COCHTK,  a fea  port  of  Travancore,  rn  the  penlnfula  of 
a Hincloftan.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  lap  miles  S.  by 
il  i;.  of  Calicut.  Lon.  75.  50.  E.  Lat.  10.  o.  N. 

X COCHIN  China,  a kingdom  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  E. 
t br  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  Tonquin,  on  the  W.  by 
^ C'amlKxlia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ciampa.  It  is  larger  and  richer 
i than  Cambodia  ; but  the  inhabitants  are  not  fo  civil  to  ftrangers. 
i Jt  abounds  in  gold,  raw  fdk,  and  drugs.  Their  religion  is  much 
i the  fame  as  that  of  China,  and  their  cities  and  towns  have  gates 
;i  at  the  end  of  each  ftrect,  which  are  fhut  every  night.  If  any 
f hre  break  out  in  a ward,  all  the  inhabitants  are  deltroyed,  ex- 
cept the  women  and  children.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a light 
« brown  complexion,  well-ftiaped,  with  long  hair  and  thin 


beards. 

COCHI. EA,  the  fhell-fnail,  in  zoology.  See  Helix. 

docHLEA,  in  Anatomy.  Sec  Anatomy,  p.  212. 

COCHLEARIA,  scurvv-grass  ; a genus  of  the  filiculofa 
. order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  j and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofa. 
The  filicula  is  emarginated,  turgid,  and  fcabrous;  with  the  valves 
gibbous  and  obtufe.  There  are  fix  fpecles  j the  moft  remarka- 
ble of  which  are,  i.The  angelica,  or  garden  fcurvy-grafs,  grows 
Yiaturallv  on  the  fea-Jhorc,  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Hol- 
land ; and  is  cultivated  for  ufe  in  the  gardens  near  London.  It 
hath  a fibrous  root,  from  which  arife  many  round  fucculent 
leaves,  which  are  hollowed  like  a fpoon  j the  ftalks  rife  from 
lix  inches  to  a foot  high  ; thefe  are  brittle,  and  garnifhed  with 
leaves  which  are  oblong  and  finuated.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  clutters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  confifting  of  four 
fmall  white  petals,  which  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a crofs ; and 
are  fucceeded  by  thort,  roundith,  fwelling,  feed-velfels,  having 
two  cells  divided  by  a thin  partition.  In  each  of  thele  are 
lodged  four  or  five  roundith  feeds.  2.  The  armoracia,  or  horfe- 
radifli,  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.  The  firft  is 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  to  be  fown  in  July,  in  a moift 
Ipot  of  ground : and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fliould 
be  thinned  fo  as  to  be  left  at  about  fix  inches  each  way.  The 
horfe-radith  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds  from  the  tides  of 
the  old  roots.  Scurvy-grafs  is  pungent  and  ftimulating,  and 
had  its  name  from  the  properties  attributed  to  it  in  the  cure  of 
the  fcurvy,  which,  however,  are  unfounded.  Horfe-radith  root 
has  a quick  pungent  fmell,  and  a penetrating  acrid  tafle,  which 
it  communicates  on  dittillation  with  water,  and  in  this  way  it 
has  been  employed  by  fome  to  alleviate  fits  of  the  ftone,  and 
Aither  complaints  of  the  urinary  palfages. 

COCHLITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  petrified  thells  of  the  cochleae  or  fnails. 

COCK,  in  zoolog}’,  the  Englith  name  of  the  males  of  gal- 
linaceous birds,  but  more  efpecially  ufed  for  the  common  dung- 
hill cock.  See  Phasianus, 

Black  Cock.  1 

Cock  of  the  IFood.  J 
X CocK-CbaffcT.  See  ScARAB.ttus. 

CocK-Paddle,  Lump-fijb,  or  Sea-cnvl.  Sec  Cyclopterus. 

CocK-Pit,  a fort  of  theatre  upon  which  game  cocks  fight. 
Sec  Cock-viGKT. 

CocK-PiT,  of  a (hip  of  war,  the  apartment  of  thefurgeon 
and  his  mates  j being  the  place  where  the  wounded  men  are 
drcJIed  in  time  of  battle,  or  otherwifc.  It  is  fituated  under  the 
lower  deck. 

COCKBURNE  (Mrs.  Catharine),  a mofl  accompliflied 
lady  and  celebrated  dramatic  writer,  was  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
David  'I'rottcr,  a native  of  Scotland,  and  a fea-commandcr  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  She  was  born  in  London,  Auguft 
16,  1679,  and  died  on  the  nth  of  May,  174O,  in  her  71ft 
year.  Her  works  arc  colleded  into  two  large  vommes  8vo,  by 

VoL.  II. 


See  Tetrao, 


Dr.  Birch;  who  has  prefixed  to  them  an  account  of  her  life 
and  Writings. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a populous  borough  of  Cumberland, 
with  a market  on  Monday.  It  lies  between  the  rivers  Derwent 
and  Cocker,  over  which  are  two  ftone  bridges.  It  is  between 
two  hills,  on  one  of  which  flands  a handfome  church  ; on  the 
other  a ftately  caftle.  It  has  a thriving  manufaftory  of  flial- 
loons,  worfted  ftockings,  and  hats.  The  market  is  the  bell  for 
corn  in  the  county,  except  that  of  Penrith.  It  is  44  miles 
N.  W.  by  N.  of  Kendal,  and  290  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Lon. 
3.25.W.  Lat.  54.  42.  N. 

COCKET,  is  a feal  belonging  to  the  king’s  cuftom-houfe, 
or  rather  a fcroll  of  parchment  fealed  and  delivered  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  cuftoms  to  merchants,  as  a warrant  that  their  mcr 
chandifes  are  cuftomed.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  office  where 
goods  exported  are  firft  entered,  pay  their  cuftoms,  and  have  a 
cocket  or  certificate  of  dlfcharge. 

COCKLE,  in  ichthyolog}’.  Sfce  Cardium. 

Cockle,  or  Shirle,  in  mineralog)',  a fpecics  of  ftones  of 
the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It  is  called 
Scboerlus  by  Bergman,  Lapis  corneus  ehryjlallissatus  by  Wal- 
lerius,  and  Stannum  cbryftallis  column aribus  \>y  Linnxwi.  It 
is  hard  and  heavy,  (hooting  into  cryftals  of  a pril'matic  figure, 
principally  of  a black  or  green  colour.  The  name  cockle  for 
thele  kinds  of  ftones  is  an  old  Comilh  word ; but  is  fometimes 
alfo  applied  to  very  different  fubftances;  The  term  Jhirl  is 
adopted  from  the  Germans.  The  Englilh  mineral  name  of  call 
has  alfo  been  ufed  by  fome  authors  as  fynonymous'with  cockle, 
and  thefe  are  even  confounded  together  at  the  mines ; but  the 
call,  definitively  fpeaking,  is  the  fame  with  the  fubftaiice  called 
wolfram  by  the  Germans. 

The  fpecitic  gravity  of  thefe  ftones  is  between  3000  and  3400, 
though  always  in  proportion  to  their  different  folidilies.  They 
crack  in  the  fire,  and  are  very  difficult  to  be  fufed ; refilling 
both  microcofmic  fait  and  mineral  alkali.  They  cannot  totally 
be  diffolved  in  nitrous  acid ; but  the  diflblved  part  is  precipitated 
in  a gelatinous  form  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  On  a che- 
mical analyfis  they  are  found  to  contain  filiceous  earth,  argil, 
calcareous  earth,  and  iron ; which  laft  is  found  in  a much, 
greater  quantity  when  they  are  opaque  than  when  tranfparent. 
According  tg  Bergman,  fome  contain  parts  of  filiceous  eartfi, 
39  of  argillaceous,  and  fix  of  pure  calcareous  earth  ; but  fome 
contain  ten  or  twelve  of  magnefia.  In  Britain  they  are  chiefly 
found  in  Cornwall,  about  the  tin  mines,  and  fome  fine  cryf- 
tallizcd  kinds  have  been  brought  from  Scotland.  There  are 
four  varieties,  i.  The  fcboerlus  martialis,  or,  cockle  mixed 
with  iron.  2.  'Wvt  fpatofus,  or  fparry  cockle,  which  is  found  in 
fome  places  of  a deep  gi-een  colour ; whence  authors  have  called 
it  the  mother  of  emeralds.  3.  The  cockle,  refembling 

threads  of  glafs  ; which  are  either  parallel,  or  like  rays  from  a 
centre,  in  which  laft  cafe  it  is  called  farred  cockle-,  and,  4. 
Cryflallized  cockle,  which  is  found  of  a black,  deep-green,  liglit- 
green,  and  reddifli-brovvn  in  Sweden,  and  fome  other  European 
countries.  Near  Bafil  in  Switzerland  is  alfo  found,  thought 
very  rarely,  a ftone  called  tauffjlein,  belonging  to  this  variety. 
It  is  of  a reddifti  brown  colour,  and  confills  of  two  hexagonal 
cryftals  of  cockle  grown  together  in  the  form  of  a crofe.  Sec 
Mineralogy. 

COCKNEY,  a very  ancient  nickname  for  a citizen  of  Lon- 
don. Ray  fays,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  A young  perlbn 
coaxed  or  coequered,  made  a wanton,  or  nclllc-cock,  delicately 
bred  and  brought  up,  fo  as  when  arrived  at  man's  eftate  to  be 
unable  to  bear  the  leafthardftiip.  Another,  Aperfon  ignorant 
of  the  terms  of  the  country  oeconomy,  fuch  as  a young  citizen, 
who  having  been  ridiculed  for  calling  the  neighing  of  a horfc 
laughing,  and  told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  next  mornings 
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on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to  (how  that  inflni£lion  was  not 
thrown  away  upon  him,  exclaimed  to  his  former  inftru6lor, 
“ lltnu  ibat  cock  neigbs!"  whence  the  citizens  of  London  have 
ever  (ince  been  called  cock-neigbs,  or  cockneys.  Whatever  may 
be  the  origin  of  this  tenn,  we  at  leaft  learn  from  the  following 
verfes,  attributed  to  Hugh  Bagot  earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  II, 

^^'’as  I in  my  caltle  at  Bungay, 

* Faft  by  the  river  Waveney, 

I would  not  care  for  the  king  of  cockney. 

(i.  e.  the  king  of  London). 

The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the  regulations  for 
the  fports  and  Ihows  formerly  held  in  the  Middle  Temple,  on 
Childermas  day,  where  he  had  his  otlicers,  a marllial,  conttable, 
butler,  &:c.- — See  Dugdale’s  Orig'mes  Jun  did  ales,  p.  247. 

COCKROACH.  See  the  article  Blatta, 

COCKSWAIN,  or  Cockson,  an  ollicer  on  board  a man  of 
war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat,  or  Hoop,  and  all  things 
belonging  to  it.  He  is  to  be  always  ready  with  his  boat’s  gang 
or  crew,  and  to  man  the  boat,  on  all  occations.  Fie  fits  in  the 
ftern  of  the  boat,  and  fteers  j and  hath  a whiftle  to  call  and 
encourage  his  men. 

COCOA,  in  botany.  See  Cocos. 

COCONATO,  a town  in  Piedmont  In  Italy,  famous  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  Columbus,  who  tirft  difeovered  Ame- 
rica. E.  long.  S.  o.  N.  lat.  44.  50. 

COCOS,  in  botany ; a genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
of  Palmas.  See  plate  78.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  tripartite  j 
the  corolla  tripetalous,  with  fix  liamina.  The  calyx  of  the 
female  quinquepartite  j .the  corolla  tripetalous  5 the  ftigmata 
three,  and  the  plum  coriaceous.  There  is  only  one  fpecies 
known,  which  is  cultivated  in  both  the  Indies,  and  is  of  the 
greatell  ufe  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of 
the  Maidive  and  feme  defert  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indies  j and 
from  thence  to  have  been  tranfported  to  all  the  warm  parts  of 
America:  for  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  inland  parts,  nor 
any  where  far  difiant  from  the  fettlements.  The  tree  frequently 
rifes  60  feet  high.  The  body  of  the  trunk,  which  generally 
leans  to  one  fide,  occafioiied,  as  Is  fuppofed,  by  the  great  weight 
of  nuts  it  fullains  when  young,  is  the  exaib  lhape  of  an  apothe- 
cary’s large  iron  peftle,  being  of  an  equal  thicknefs  at  top  and 
at  bottom,  but  fomewhat  fnaaller  in  the  middle ; its  colour  is 
of  a pale  brown  throughout,  and  the  bark  fmooth.  The  leaves 
or  branches  are  often  14  or  i j feet  long,  about  28  in  number, 
winged,  of  a yellow  colour,  ftraight  and  tapering.  The  pinnse 
or  partial  leaves  are  green,  often  three  feet  long  next  the  trunk, 
but  diminidiing  in  length  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 
The  branches  are  faftened  aftop  by  brown  ftringy  threads  that 
grow  out  of  them,  of  the  fize  of  ordinary  pack-thread,  and  are 
interwoverr  like  a web.  The  nuts  hang  at  the  top  of  the  trunk, 
in  dufters.of  a dozen  in  each.  Each  nut,  next  the  Item,  has 
three  holes  clofely  Hopped  5 one  of  them  being  wider,  and  more 
cafily  penetrated  than  the  reft.  When  the  kernel  begins  to  grow. 
It  incrufts  liio  infidc  of  the  nut  in  a blueifli  jelly-like  fubltancej 
as  this  grows  harder,  the  inclofcd  liquid,  cliftillcd  into  the  nut 
from  the  roots,  becomes  fomewhat  acid;  and  the  kernel,  as  the 
nut  ripens,  becomes  ftill  more  folid  ; and  at  length  lines  the 
whole  inhde  of  the  nut  for  above  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
being  as  white  as  fnow,  and  of  the  liavour  of  an  almond.  The 
quantity  of  Pnjuor  in  a full  grown  nut  is  frequently  a pint  and 
upwards.  The  bulky  tegument  of  the  nut  confills  of  ftrong, 
tough,  ftringy  filaments,  which,  when  removed  from  the  fruit, 
refcmblc  coarfe  oakum.  The  fliclls  of  thefc  nuts,  being  tijiped 
■with  filver,  are  frequently  ufed  for  drinking  cups,  and  the  nut 
itfelf  is  rwectifti  and  of  a very  agreeable  flavour. 


COCTION,  a general  term  for  all  alterations  ipade  in 
bodies  by  the  application  of  heat. 

COCYTUS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to  the  theo- 
logy of  the  poets.  It  was  a branch  of  the  river  Styx ; and 
flowed,  according  to  Florace,  with  a dull  and  languid  ftream. 

COD,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gadus  and  Fisueky. 

Cod  is  allb  a term  ufed,  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  foj 
a pod.  See  Pod. 

Cors-Cape,  a promontory  on  the  coaft  of  New  England,  near 
the  entrance  of  Bolton  harbour.  W.  long.  69.  jo.  N.  lat.. 
42.  o. 

CODDY-moddy,  the  Englifh  name  of  a fpecies  of  Larus, 

CODE,  a collection  of  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  of  Juftinian.  The  word 
comes  from  the  hviUn  codex,  “ a paper  book;”  lb  called  « 
bus  or  caudicibus  arbormn,  “the  trunks  of  the  trees;”  the  bark 
whereof  being  Itripped  oft,  lerved  the  ancients  to  write  their  booki. 
on.  The  code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  civil  law, 
and  contains  twelve  books ; the  matter  of  which  is  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  digefts,  el'pecially  the  firl't  eight  books : but 
the  ftyle  Is  neither  fo  pure,  nor  the  method  lb  accurate,  as  that 
of  the  digefts  ; and  It  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  whereas- 
the  digefts  difeufs  the  more  abftnife  and  fubtle  queftions  of  the 
law,  giving  the  various  opinions  of  the  ancient  lavyyers. 
Although  Juftinian’s  code  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of 
code,  by  way  of  eminence,  yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time ;. 
fuch  were,  i.  The  Gregorian  code,,  and  Hermogenean  cotie  ^ 
colleCfions  of  the  Romaa  laws,,  made  by  two  famous  lawyers, 
Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  which  included  the  conftitutions 
of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dloclcfian  and  Maximinus.  1. 
The  Theodolian  code,  comprifed  in  16  books,  formed  out  of 
the  conftitutions  pf  the  emperors  from  Conftantine  the  Great  to. 
Theodofius  the  Younger:  this  was  obferved  almoft  over  all  the 
weft,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the  Juftinian  code.  There  are 
allb  feveral  later  codes,  particularly  the  ancient  Gothic,  and 
thole  of  the  French  kings ; as  the  code  of  Euridic,  code-Lewi-s 
code-Henry,  code-Marchande,  code  des  Eaux,  &c. ; and . the 
late  king  of  Pruffia  likewife  pirblillied  a code,  which  com- 
pril’es  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  in  a very  fmall  volume. 

CODEX,  In  antiquity,  denotes  a book  or  tablet  on  which 
the  ancients  wrote.  See  Code.  It  alfo  denoted  a kind  of 
puniftiment  by  means  of  a clog  or  block  of  wood,  to  which 
ilavcs  who  had  oft'ended  were  tied  faft,  and  obliged  to  drag  it 
along  with  them;  and  Ibmetimes  they  fat  on  it  clofely  bound. 

CODIA,  among  botanifts,  fignifies  the  head  of  any  plant, 
but  more  particularly  a poppy  head;  whence  its  I'yrup  is  called 
diacodium. 

CoDiA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  digjmia  order,  belonging 
to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants.  The, calyx  Is  tetraphyllous; 
with  fmall  oblong  horizontal  leaves;  the  corolla  confills  of  four 
very  fmall  linear  petals ; the  liamina  are  eight  filaments  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx;  the  anther®  are  rounditli. 

CODICIL,  is  a writing,  added  by  way  of  fupplement  to  a 
will,  when  any  thing  has  been  omitted  that  the  teftator  would 
have  added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered,  or  recalled.  It 
only  rc([uires  to  be  figned  by  wltnelTes  in  the  fame  way  as  tli« 
body  of  the  will  itfelf. 

CODLIN,  an  apple  ufeful  in  the  kitchen,  being  the  moll 
proper  fort  for  baking. 

CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  the  cod-fifti  when 
young.  See  Gadus. 

CODON  { in  antiquity,  a cymbal,  or  rather  little 

brafs  bell,  refc.mbling  the  head  of  a poppy.  They  were  faftenecL 
to  the  trappings  and  bridles  of  horfes. 

CodcFn',  ill  botany  ; a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be,- 
longing  to  the  dccandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  decem^ 
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I partite,  with  the  fegments  alternately  long  and  thort ; the  co-  iniUtutions  of  coenobites  to  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  ami  malted 
i rolla  campanulatcd,  with  the  limb  deoempartitc  and  equal ; it  a kind  of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  ot  the  faithful  at 
^ the  neOlarium  decemlocular,  of  ten  I'cales  inlerted  into  the  heels  Jentfalem  ; though  St.  Pachomius  is  ufually  luppofed  the  iu- 
I of  the  Itamina;  the  fced-cafc/ bilocular  j the  feeds  hairy,  roundilh,  llitittor  of  the  coenobite  life  j as  being  the  firlt  who  gave  a rule 
i in  a dry  coloured  pulp.  to  any  community. 

J|  CODRINGTON  (Chriftopher),  a brave  Englifh  officer,  CCENOIHUjM,  hoivo(?kiv,  the  ftate  of  living  in  a fociety,  or 
i and  not  lels  diftinguiffied  for  his  learning  and  benevolence;  was  community,  where  all  things  are  common.  Pythagoras  is 
I born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year  166S,  and  educated  at  Oxford  ; thought  to  be  the  author  or  firtl  intlLtutor  of  this  kind  ot  life  ; 


t alter  which  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  army ; and,  by  his  merit 
and  courage,  ibon  recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  King 
i ^Villiam,  was  made  a captain  in  the  firlt  regiment  of  foot- 
I gSiirds.  He  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  1695  ; and,  upon 
i the  conclulion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  was  made  captain- 
I general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and  Caribbee 
5 iilands.  However,  in  1701,  feveral  articles  were  exhibited 
j1  againlt  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England;  to  w'hich  he 
3 publilhed  a diltindd  and  particular  anfwer,  and  was  honourably 
{ acquitted  of  all  imputations.  In  1703  he  ffiowed  great  brayery 
3 ■ at  the  attack  of  Giiadaloupe  : but  at  laft  he  refigned  his  govern- 

i ment,  and  lived  a fludious  fetired  life.  For  a few  years  before 

ii  his  death,  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  church-hiftory  and  me- 
4'  taphylics.  He  died  at  Barbadoes  on  the  7th  of  April  1710, 

and  was  buried  there  the  day  following;  but  his  body  was  after- 
wards  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred,  on  the  19th  of 
>1  June  1716,  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls  College^  Oxford.  By 
1.  his  lafi  will,  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barbaboes,  and 
} part  of  the  ifland  of  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety  for  propagating 
the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  5 and  left  a noble  legacy  to  All- 
!<  "Souls  College,  of  which  he  had  been  a fellow.  This  legacy 
h conlitted  of  his  library,  which  was  valued  at  6000I.;  and 
io,oool.  to  be  laid  out,  600.0  in  building  a librar}’-,  and  4000 
('  in  tumiffiing  it  with  books.  He  wrote  fome  of  the  poems  in 

ithe  Mufa  Anglicana’',  printed  at  London  in  1741. 

CCECUM,  or  blin*d-gut.  Sec  An.vtomy,  page  189. 
COEFFICIENTS,  in  algebra,  are  fuch  numbers  or  known 
» (quantities  as  are  put  before  letters  or  quantities,  whether 
I known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they  are  luppofed  to  be 
multiplied.  Thus,  in  3 .v,  a x,  or  h .v;  3,  a and  h,  are  the 
: coefficients  of  .r.-  and  in  6 a,  g b •,  6,  and  9,  are  the  coeffi- 

cients.of  a and  b.  See  Algebra. 

COsLESTIAL,  or  Celestiai.,  in  general,  denotes  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  heavens  : thus  we  fay,  cceleJUal  obferva- 
t'lons,  the  coslejiial  globe,  See. 

CQ'ILIAC  ARTERY,  in  anatomy,  that  artery  which  ilTlies 
from  the  aorta,  jufl;  below  the  diaphragm.  See  Anatomy, 
p.Tge  195.  ' _ ■ 

CcELiAC  Fti//,  in  anatomy,  that  vein  running  through  the 
inteftinum  rctfum,  along  with  the  ccrliac  artery. 

CCELOM.A,  among  the  old  furgeons,  a hollow  ulcer,  feated 
In  the  tranf'parent  cornea  of  the  eye. 

CQiLUS,  Fleaven,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon  of  ^Ether 
and  Dies,  or  Air  and  Day. 

CCEiVIETIillY.  See  Cemetery. 

CCt'-MPTIONALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  appellation 
given  to  old  ilaves,  which  were  fold  in  a lot  with  others,  bc- 
caufe  they  could  not  be  fold  alone. 

CCENOBITE,.  a religious  who  lives  in  a convent,  or  in 
community,  under  a certain  rule;  in  op}K)fition  to  an  achorct, 
or  hermit,  w'ho  lives  in  folitude.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  x m®-,  communis  ;*  and  'vitu,  “ life.”  Caffian  makes 
this  difference  between  a coswent  ^.i\d  a monajlcry,  that  the  latter 
may  be  a[)plicd  to  the  refidcnce  of  a fmgle  religious  or  reclufc; 
whereas  the  convent  implies  coenobites,  or  numbers  of  religious 
living  in  common.  Fleury  I'peaks  of  three  kinds  of  monks  in 
^'^g>'P*^5  anacborets,  who  live  in  folitude;  coenobites,  who  con- 
tinue to  live  in  community ; and  Jarabaites,  who  arc  a kind  of 
Ejonka-errant,  that  flroll  from  place  to  place.  He  refers  the 
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his  difciples,  though  fome  hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged 
to  give  up  all  their  private  eftates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the 
joint  flock  of  the  whole.  The  ElTenians  among  the  Jews  and 
Platonifls  are  faid  to  have;  lived  in  the  fame  manner.  Many  of 
the  Chriflians  alfo  have  thought  this  the  mofl  perfe6l  kind  of  fo- 
ciety, as  being  that  in  which  Chrift  and  his  apoflles  chofe  to  live.. 

CCESFPILDT,  a town  in  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and  in 
the  territories  of  the  biffiop  of  INIunfler.  It  is  near  the  river 
Burkel.  E.  long.  8.  2.  N.  lat.  31.  58. 

CCEVOllDEN,  one  of  the  flrongefl  towns  in  the  United 
Provinces,  in  Overyffel,  fortified  by,  the  famous  Cohorn.  E. 
long.  6.  41.  N.  lat.  52.  40. 

COFFEA,  the  Coffke-tree;  a genus  of  the  monogynirt 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  claJ's  of  plants ; and  in  the- 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  4/th  order,  Stellat.e.. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-ffiaped ; the  flamina  above  the  tube;  the- 
beriy  inferior,  dil'permous  ; the  feeds  arillated,  or  having  a pro- 
per exterior  covering^  dropping  off'  of  its  own  accord.  Iffiere  is- 
but  one  fpecies,  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  Arabia  Felix.  It 
feldom  rifes  more  than  16  or  18  feet  in  height;  the  main. flem 
grows  upright,  and  is  covered  with  a light  brown  bark;  the 
branches  are  produced  horizontally  and  oppofite,  croffing  each 
other  at  every  joint;  fo  that  every  fide  of  the  tree  is  fully  gar- 
niflied  with  them,  and  they  form  a fort  of  pyramid.  The- 
leaves  alfo  fland  oppofite;  and  when  fully  grown  are  about  four 
or  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  mitldl'e,.  decreafing, 
toward  each  end  ; the  borders  are  waved,  and  the  farface  is  of  a 
lucid  green.  The  ilowers  are  produced  in  cluftexs  at  the  root 
of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofc  to  the  branches;,  they  are  tubulous, 
and  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  they  are  divided  into  hve 
parts ; they  are  of  a pure  white,  and  have  a grateful  odour,, 
but  are  of  lltort  duration..  The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  ul'eful 
part,  refembles  a cherry.  It  grows  in  duffers,  and  is-  ranged 
along  the  branches  under  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fame 
green  as  the  laurel,  but  fomething  longer.  When:  it  comes- 
to  be  of  a dee})  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufa6lured  iiifo  thofe  coffee-beans  now  fo  generally  known. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  the  Eaft 
Indies,  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  feveral  parts  of  America.  It 
is  alfo  raifed  in  botanic  gardens  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  It 
ddights  particularly  Iifhills  and  mountains,  where  its  root  is 
almofl  always  dry,  and  Its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle 
fliowers.  It  prefers  a weftern  afjicd,.  and  |)loughcd'  ground 
without  any  a})pearance  of  grafs.  The  ])lants  flioultl  be  jilaced. 
at  eight  feet  diflance  from  each  other,  and  in  hblss  twelA»e  or 
fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  themfelves,  they  would  rife  to 
the  height  of  16  or  18  feet;  but  they  are  generally  flinted  to 
five,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  their  fruit  with  the 
greater  eafe.  Thus  dwarfed,  they  extend  their  branches  fo,  that' 
they  cover  the  whole  fpof  rounil  about  them.  They  begin  to 
yield  fruit  the  third  year,  but  are  not  in  hill  bearing  till  the 
fifth.  With  the  fame  infirmities  that  mofl  other  trees  are  fub- 
jedf  to,^  thefe  are  llkewife  in  (kinder  of  being  deflroyed  by  a 
worm  or  by  the  fcorching  rays  ot  the  fun..  The  hiils  where 
the  coft'ec-trees  arc  found  have  generally  a gravellv  or  chalk 
bottom.  In  the  lafl,  it  kmguillies  for  fome  time  and.  then  dies: 
in  the  former  its.  roots,  w'hich  .leldom  fail  of  flriking  between 
flones,  obfain  nouriflnncnt,  and  kec})  the  tree  alive  and  fniitfup 
for  30  years.  This  is  nearly  the  period  fur  plants  of  the  cotl'ee- 
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tree.  The  propriety,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  not  only  finds 
himl'clf  without  trees,  but  has  his  laud  fo  reduced,  that  it  is  not 
fit  for  any  kind  of  culture;  and  unlefs  he  is  fo  (ituated  that  he 
can  take  up  a fpot  of  virgin  land,  to  make  himlelf  amends  for 
that  which  is  totally  exhaulted  by  the  cotVee-trees,  his  lots  is 
irreparable. 

The  coffee-tree  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  European  gardens; 
but  it  requires  a ftove.  It  makes  a fine  appearance  at  all  fea- 
fi»ns  of  the  year,  but  efpecially  when  in  flower,  and  when  the 
berries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in  the  winter,  lb  that  they 
continue  a long  time  in  that  Hate.  It  is  propagated  from  the 
berries  3 but  they  mull  be  planted  immediately  when  gathered 
from  the  tree,  for  they  lofe  their  vegetative  quality  in  a very 
fhort  time.  The  frefh  berries  may  be  planted  in  fmall  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanners  bark.  If  the  bed  be  of 
a proper  temperature,  the  young  plants  will  apjrear  in  a month 
or  five  weeks  3 and  in  fix  more  will  be  ready  for  tranfplanting 
into  different  pots.  During  fummer,  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered ; but  not  too  plentifully.  'I’he  moll  proper  Ibil  for 
them  is  that  of  a kitchen  garden,  which  is  naturally  loofe,  and 
not  (fiibjeft  to  bind,  efpecially  if  it  has  conftantly  been  well 
wrouglrt  and  dunged. 

COFFEE  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  drink,  prepared  from  thofe 
berries  3 very^' familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  loo  years,  and 
among  theTurks  170.  Its  original  however  is  not  well  known. 
The  preparation  of  coffee  confifts  in  loafiing,  or  giving  it  a juft 
degree  of  ton'efaftion  on  an  earthen  or  metalline  plate,  till  it 
acquire  a brownifh  hue  equally’  deep  on  all  fides.  It  is  then 
ground  in  a mill,  as  much  as  lerves  the  prefent  occafion,  and 
infufed  in  a way’  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  in  a pro^  cr 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  Very  different  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  this  berry.  To  determine  its 
real  effetls  on  the  human  body,  Dr.  Percival  has  made  fcveral 
experiments,  the  refult  of  which  he  gives  in  his  Effays,  vol.  iii 
p.  127. 

“ The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  (fays  he)  feem  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  the  grateful  fenfation  which  it  produces  in  the  ftoinach, 
and  from  the  fedative  powers  it  exerts  on  the  vis  vita.  Hence 
it  affifts  digeftion,  and  relieves  the  head-ach  3 and  is  taken  in 
large  quantities,  with  peculiar  propriety,  by  the  Turks  and 
Arabians  3 becaufe  it  counterafts  the  narcotic  effedls  of  opium, 
to  the  ufe  of  which  thofe  nations  are  much  addidled. 

In  delicate  habits,  it  often  occafions  watchfulnefs,  tremors, 
and  many  of  thofe  complaints  which'are  denominated  nervous, 
it  has  been  even  fufpedled  of  producing  palfies  3 and,  from  my 
own  obfervation,  I Ihould  apprehend  not  entirely  without 
foundation.  Slare  affirms,  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too 
liberal  ufe  of  coffee,  and  that  his  dilbrder  was  removed  by  abfti- 
nence  from  that  liquor.”  ^ 

Sir  John  Pringle  has  obferved,  ‘‘  it  is  the  bell  abater  of  the 
paroxyfms  of  the  periodic  allhma  that  I have  feen.  The  coffee 
ought  to  be  of  the  beft  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very 
ftrong  immediately  after  grinding  it.  I have  commonly  or- 
dered an  ounce  for  one  difh  3 which  is  to  be  repeated  freffi 
after  the  interval  of  a quarter  or  half  an  hour3  and  which  I di- 
redl  to  be  talien  without  milk  orfugar.  This  medicine  in  gene- 
ral is  mentioned  by'  Mufgrave,  in  his  treatife  Dc  artbritide  ano- 
mala."  He  farther  adds,  that  he  has  frequently  direfted 
coffee  in  the  afthma  with  great  fuccefs. 

COFFER,  in  architefture,  a fquare  deprcffiire  or  finking  In 
each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cornice 3 
ordinarily  filled  up  with  a rofc3  fometimes  with  a pomegranate, 
or  other  enrichment. 

CoFFEK,  in  fortification,  denotes  a hollow  lodgement, 
athwart  a dry  moat,  from  6 to  7 feet  deep,  and  from  16  to  i8 
broad  3 the  upper  part  made  of  pieces  of  timber  raifed  two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  moat  3 which  little  elevation  has  hurdlei 


laden  with  earth  for  Its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a parapet  wuh  I 
embrafures : the  coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  caponierc,  I 
excepting  that  this  lall  I.s  fometimes  made  'bey’ond  the  counter-  I 
fcarp  on  the  glacis  3 and  the  coffer  always  in  the  moat  taking  .1 
up  its  whole  breadth,  which  the  cajTOniere  does  not.  It  differs  | 
from  the  traverfe  and  galleiy,  in  that  thefe  latter  are  made  by  ^Ij 
the  befiegers,  and  the-  coftcr  by  the  befieged.  I'he  befieged 
generally  make  ul'e  of  coffers  to  repulfe  the  befiegers  when  they  M 
endeavour  to  pafs  the  ditch.  To  lave  themfelves  from  the  fire 
of  thefe  coffers,  the  befiegers  throw  up  the  earth  on  that  fide 
towards  the  coffer. 

COFFERER  ^ tbe  King's  household,  a principal  officer 
in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller.  He  was  likewife  a ft 
white-llaff  officer,  and  always  a member  of  the  privy  council,  ft 
He  had  a fpecial  charge  and  overfight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  ft 
houfehold.  He  paid  the  wages  of  the  king's  fervants  below  ft 
Hairs,  and  for  provifions,  as  direfted  by  the  board  of  green-cloth,  ft 
This  office  is  now  fupprelled,  and  the  bufinefs  of  it  is  tranfiuSlcd  ft 
by  the  lord  llew^fd,  and  paymaller  of  the  houfehold.  He  had  ft 
look  a-year  falary,  and  400k  a-y'ear  for  board.  ft 

COFFIN,  the  chell  in  which  a dead  body  is  ufually  put  for  ft 
interment.  The  fepulchr.il  honours  paid  to  departed  friends  in  ft 
ancient  times  are  extremely  curious.  Their  being  put  into  a ft 
coffin  was  with  them  confidered  as  a mark  of  the  higheft  diftinc-  ft 
tiou3  though  with  us  the  pooreft  people  have  their  coffins.  At  ft 
this  day,  in  the  caft,  they  are  not  at  all  made  ufe  of  3 and  Turks  ft 
and  Chrillians,  as  Thevenot  allures  us,  agree  in  this.  The  ft 
ancient  Jews  feem  to  have  buried  their  dead  in  the  fame  man-  ft 
ner  : neither  was  the  body  of  ChriH,  it  Ihould  feem,  put  into  a ft 
coffin  5 nor  that  of  Eliffia,  (3  Kings  xiii.  21.)  whole  bones  were  ft 
touched  by’  the  corpfe  that  was  let  down  a little  after  into  his  ft 
fepulchre.  However,  that  coffins  were  anciently  made  ufe  of  in  ft 
Egypt,  all  agree ; lince  antique  coffins  of  Jione  and  fycaviore  ft 
vmd  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  that  country  3 not  to  mention  thole  ft 
faid  to  be  made  of  a kind  of  pafteboard,  formed  by  folding  or  ft 
glueing  cloth  together  a great  many  times,  curioufly  plafiercd,  ft 
and  then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  ancient  ft 
Egy'ptian  cuHom,  and  not  praAifed  in  the  neighbouring  conn-  ft 
~tries,  was,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe  that  the,  facred  hiHorian  ex-  ft 
prefsly’  obferves  of  Jofeph,  that  he  was  not  only  embalmed,  but  *ft 
put  into  a coffin  too  3 both  being  cuHoms  that  were  peculiar  to  ft 
the  Egy’ptians.  3 

Maiilet  apprehends  (Let.  vil.  p.  281.)  that  all  were  not  in-  ft 
doled  in  coffins  who  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian  repofitories  of  ft 
the  dead  3 but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated  to  perfons  of  v 
figure.  _ ' ^ 

GOGGLE,  or  Cog,  a fmall  filhing-boat  upon  the  coaHs  of  q 
Yorkffiire  : and  cogs  (cogones)  are  a kind  of  little  ffilps  or  veffels  11 
ufed  in  the  rivers  Onfe  and  Humber  3 (Stat.  23.  H.  VIII. c.  18.)  P 
Praparatis  cogonibus,  gallcis,  iSf  aliis  Jtavibus,  isfe.  (Mat. 
Paris,  ann.  1066,)  And  hence  the  cogmen,  boatmen,  and 
feamen,  who  after  Ihipwreck  or  Ioffes  by  fea  travelled  and 
wandered  about  to  defraud  the  people  by  begging  and  Healing, 
until  they  were  reftrained  by  proper  laws, 

COGITATION,  a term  uied  by  fome  for  the  aA  of 
thinking. 

COGNAC,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Charente  and  late  province  of  Angoumois,  with  a caHle,  where 
Francis  I.  was  born.  It  is  feated  on  the  Charente,  and  is 
remarkable  for  excellent  brandy.  It  is  17  miles  W.  ol  Au- 
goulcfme,  Lon.  o.  10.  W.  Lat.  45,  44.  N. 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a term  for  that  line  of 
confanguinity  which  is  between  males  and  females,  lx>th  de- 
fended from  the  fame  father  3 as  agnation  is  for  the  line  of 
parentage  between  males  only’  defended  from  the  fame  Hock. 

COGNI,  an  ancient  and  Hrong  town  of  CaramaniainTurkeyr 
in  Afia,  and  the  rcfidcnce  of  a bcglerbeg.  It  is  fated  in  a pleafant 
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countr}',  abounding  In  corn,  fruits,  pulle  and  cattle.  Here 
are  llieep  whofe  tails  weigh  30  pounds.  E.  long.  32.  56.  N. 
lat.  37.  36. 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Connusance,  in  law,  has  many  lig- 
nitications.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknowledgement  of  a fine,  or 
confefli'-n  ot  fomething  done  ; fometiines  the  hearing  of  a mat- 
ter judicially,  as  to  take  cognizance  of  a caufc;  and  fometimes 
a particular  juril'didtion,  as  cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to 
call  a caufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  perfon  can 
do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  thow  a charter  for  it.  This 
cognizance  is  a privilege  granted  to  a city  or  town  to  hold  plea 
of  ah  contraiSts,  See.  within  the. liberty;  and  if  any  one  is  im- 
pleaded for  fuch  matters  in  the  courts  at  Wellminfter,  the 
mayor,  &c.  of  fuch  franchife  may  demand  cognizance  of  the 
plea,  and  that  it  may  be  determined  before  them. 

Cognizance  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a badge  on  a waterman’s  or 
lers’ing-man’s  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the  giver’s  creft, 
whereby  he  is  denoted  to  belong  to  this  or  that  nobleman  or 
gentleman  A 

COGS.  See  Goggle. 

COHABITATION,  denotes  the  ftate  of  a man  and  a woman 
who  live  together  without  being  legally  married.  By  the  com- 
mon law  of  Scotland,  cohabitation  for  a year  and  a day,  or  a 
complete- twelvemonth,  is  deemed  matrimony. 

CO-HEIR,  one  who  fucceeds  to  a lhare  of  an  inheritance,  to 
be  divided  among  feveral.. 

COHESION,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  attraction,  de- 
noting that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  adhere  or  Hick 
together.  Sec  Experimental  Philosophy. 

COHOB ATION,  in  chemillry,  an  operation  by  which  the 
fame  liquor  is  frequently  dillilled  from  the  fame  body,  either 
with  an  intention  to  dilfolve  this  body,  or  to  produce  fome 
change  upon  it.  This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  the 
antient  chemifts  pradtifed  with  great  patience  and  zeal,  and 
which  are  now  neglected.  To  make  this  operation  eafier,  and 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  frequently  changing  the  veflels,  a 
particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  a pelican,  was  invented. 
This  velfel  was  made  in  the  form  of  a cucurbit  with  an  alembic- 
head,  but  had  two  fpouts  communicating  with  the  body.  As 
the  vapour  rofe  up  into  the  head,  it  was  gradually  condenfed, 
and  ran  down  the  fpouts  into  the  body  of  the  pelican,  from 
whence  it  was  again  dillilled;  and  fo  on.  This  velfel  is  repre- 
fented  in.  plate  89. 

COHORN  (N.)  the  greateft  engineer  Holland  has  produced. 
Among  his  other  works,'  which  are  efteemed  mafter- pieces  of 
tkill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op-zoom ; which,  to  the  furprife  of 
all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1747.  He  wrote  a 
treatife  on  fortification ; and  died  in  1704. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part  of  the 
Roman  legion,  compofing  about  600  men.  There  were  ten 
cohorts  in  a legion,  the  firft  of  which  exceeded  all  the  reft  both 
in  dignity  and  number  of  men.  When  the  array  was  ranged 
in  order  of  battle,  the  firft  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the  firft 
line;  the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order : fo  that  the  third 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion,  and  the  fifth  on 
the  left ; the  fecond  between  the  firft  and  third  ; and  fourth 
between  the  third  and  fifth  : the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed 
a fecond  line  in  their  natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a fergeant  at  law,  who  is  called  forgeant 
of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear  under  their  caps,  when 
they  are  created  fergeants.  The  chief  ufe  of  the  coit  was  to 
cover  the  clerical  tonfurc.  See  Tonsure. 

COILING,  on  lliipboard,  implies  a fort  of  ferpentinc  wind- 
ing of  a cable  or  other  rope,  that  it  may  occujiy  a fmall  f|)ace 
in  the  ftiip.  Each  of  the  windings  of  this  fort  is  called  a fake-, 
and  one  range  of  the  fakes  upon  the  fame  line  is  called  a tier. 
There  are  generally  from  live  to  feven  fakes  in  a tier : and  three 
VoL.  u. 


or  four  tiers  In  the  whole  length  of  a cable.  This,  however,, 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes.  The  fmaller  ropes-  employed 
abput  the  fails  are  coiled  upon  cleats,  at  fea,  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing entangled  amongft  one  another  in  Iraverfmg,  contra£tIng, 
or  extending  the  fails. 

COILON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the  fame  with 
the  cavea  of  the  Romans. 

COIMBRA,  a handfome,  large,  and  celebrated  town  of 
Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira,  with  a bidiop’s  fee, 
and  a famous  univerfity.  The  cathedral  and  the  fountains  are 
very  magnificent.  It  Is  feated  in  a very  pleafant  country 
abounding  In  vine-yards,  olive-trees,  and  finiits.  It  Hands  on' 
a mountain,  by  the  fide  of  the  river  Mondego.  W.  long.  8. 
5,7.  N.  lat.  40.  10. 

COIN,  a piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by  the  im- 
prelfing  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon.  See  Money. 

Coin,  in  archite6lure,  a kind  of  dye  cut  diagonalwife,  after 
the  manner  of  a flight  of  a ftair-cafe,  ferving  at  bottom  to  fup- 
port  columns  in  a level,  and  at  top  to  coiTeft  the  inclination  of 
an  entablature  fupporting  a vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a folid  angle  compofed  of  two  fuifaces 
inclined  towards  each' other,  whether  that  angle  be  exterior,  as 
the  coin  of  a wall,  a tree,  &c.  or  interior,  as  the  coin  of  a 
chamber  or  chimney.  See  Quoin. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  making  money,  as 
performed  either  by  hammer  or  mill.  Formerly  the  fabric  of 
coins  was  different  from  what  it  is  at  prefent;  but  this  art  has- 
been  improved  and  rendered  very  expeditious,  by  fe.veral  inge- 
nious machines,  and  by  a wife  application  of  the  furelt  phyfical 
experiments  to  the  methods  of  fining,  dyeing,,  and  ftamping 
the  different  metals.  The  three  fineft  inftruments  the  mint- 
men  ufe,  are  the  laminating  engine;  the  machine  for  making' 
the  imprelfions  on  the  edges  of  coins ; and  the  mill.  After 
they  have  taken  the  laminae,  or  plates  of  metal,  out  of  the  mould 
into  which  they  are  caft,  they  do  not  beat  them  on  the  anvil, 
as  was  formerly  done,  but  make  them  pal's  and  repafs  between 
the  feveral  rollers  of  the  laminating  engine,  which  being  gra- 
dually brought  clofer  and  clofer  to  each  other,  at  laft  give  the 
lamina  its  uniform  and  exa6t  thicknefs.  Inftead  of  dividing 
the  lamina  into  fmall  fquares,  they  at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it 
as  many  pkanchets  as  it  can  contain,  by  means  of  a fliarp  fteel 
trepan,  of  a roundifli  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a [iropor- 
tionable  diameter,  to  fliape  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  After  thefe  planchets  have  been  prepared  and 
weighed  with  ftandard  pieces,  filed  or  feraped  to  get  off'  the 
fuperfluous  part  of  the  metal,  and  then  boiled  and  made 
dean,  they  arrive  at  laft  at  the  machine  (fig.  i.  plate  ,79.) 
which  marks  them  upon  the  edge;  and  finally,  the  mill  (rig. 
a.),  which,  fqueezing  each  of  them  fingly  between  two  d)'es, 
brought  near  each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  twp  furfaces 
or  fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exadly  all  the  vacancies  of  the  two 
engraved  figures. 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine  (fig.  i.)  to  flarap  coins 
on  the  edge,  are  two  fteel  laminiE,  about  a line  thick.  One 
half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring,  is  engraved  on  the  thicknefs 
of  one  of  the  laminae,  and  the  other  half  on  the  thicknefs  of  the 
other ; and  thefe  two  laminae  are  ftraight,  although  the  planohet 
marked  with  them  be  circular.  'When  they  flamp  a planchet,. 
they  firft  put  it  between  the  laminae  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that 
thefe  being  each  of  them  laid  flat  upon  a copper-plate,  which  is 
faflencd  upon  a very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the  planchet  being 
likewife  laid  flat  upon  the  fame  plate,  the  edge  of  the  planchet 
may  touch  the  tw'o  laininaj  on  each  fide,  and  in  their  thick  part. 
One  of  thefe  lainia-B  is  immoveable,  and  faftened  with  1'evei‘al- 
I'crews ; the  other  Aides  by  means  ol  a dented  wheel,  which  takes 
into  the  teeth  that  are  on  the  furfacc  of  the  lamina.  'I'liis  tliding 
lamina  makes  the  planchet  turn  in  fuch  a manner,  tlut.it, 
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remains  (lamped  on  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn. 
Only  crown  and  half  crown  pieces  arc  thick  enough  to  bear 
the  impreihun  of  letters  on  their  edges. 

'I'he  coining  engine  or  mill  (fig.  2.),  is  fo  handy  that  a finglc 
man  may  ftamp  twenty  thoufand  planchets  in  one  day.  Gold, 
filver,  and  copper  jdancjiets,  are  all  of  them  coined  with  a mill, 
to  which  the  coining  fijuares  (fig.  3.),  commonly  called 
are  fattened  that  of  the  face  under,  in  a fquare  box  garnilhed 
with  male  and  female  ferews,  to  fix  and  keep  it  Heady  and 
the  other  above,  in  a little  box  garnilhed  with  fimilar  Icrews, 
to  fallen  the  coining  fipiare.  The  jdanchet  is  laid  Hat  on  the 
f( pure  of  the  eifigy,  which  is  dormant ; and  they  immediately 
pull  the  bar  of  the  mill  by  its  cords,  v/hich  caufes  the  ferew  fet 
within  it  to  turn.  This  enters  into  the  female  ferew,  which  is 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  fo  much  llrength,  that 
by  pufiiing  the  upper  fquare  upon  that  of  the  effigy,  the  plaix- 
. chet,  violently  prelfed  between  both  fquares,  receives  the  im- 
■preffion  of  both  at  one  pull,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Tlxi  planchet  thus  (lamped  and  coined,  goes  through  a final  ex- 
amination of  the  mint  wardens,  from  whole  hands  it  goes  into 
circulation. 

In  the  Coining  of  the  procefs  is  the  fame,  in  ef- 

fe61,  with  that  of  money;  the  principal  difi'erence  confifting  in 
this,  that  money  having  but  a fmall  relievo  receives  its  impref- 
lion  at  a (ingle  (Iroke  of  the  engine;  whereas  for  medals,  the 
height  of  their  relievo  makes  it  necelfary  that  the  (Iroke  be  re- 
peated feveral  times : to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from 
between  the  dyes,  heated,  and  returned  again ; which  procefs, 
in  medallions  and  large  medals,  is  repeated  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  before  the  full  impreffion  be  given  : care,  mull  be  taken, 
ever}"  time  the  planchet  is  removed,  to  take  olF  the  fuperfluous 
metal,  (Iretched  be}'ond  the  circumference,  with  a file.  Medal- 
lions, and  medals  of  a high  relievo,  are  ufually  fird  caft  in  fand, 
by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  (lamping  them  in  the  prefs,  where 
they  are  put  only  to  perfeft  them  ; becaufe  the  fand  does  not 
leave  them  fmooth,  clear,  and  accurate  enough. 

Britijh  Coinage.  It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
that  the  hammer-money  ceafed  to  be  current  in  England,  where 
till  then  it  was  ftruck  in  that  maimer,  as  in  other  nations.  Be- 
fore the  hammer-fpecie  was  called  in,  the  Englilh  money  was 
in  a wretched  condition,  having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives 
as  well  as  foreigners,  infomuch  that  it  was  fcarce  left  of  half 
its  value.  The  Britifh  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a corporation  for  it,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Mbit.  Formerly  there  were  here,  as  there 
are  (lill  iq  other  countries,  the  rights  of  fcinorage  and  brafl'age: 
but  fince  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Charles  II.  there  is  no- 
thing taken  either  for  the  king  or  for  the  expences  of  coining; 
fo  that  weight  is  returned  for  weight,  to  any  perfiin  who  carries 
his  gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower.  'J’he  fpecie  confined  in  Great 
Britain  is  efieemed  contraband,  and  not  to  be  exported : but 
all  foreign  fpecie  may  be  fent  out  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  gold 
and  filver  in  bars,  ingots,  dufi,  &c. 

Barbary  Coinage,  particularly  that  of  Fez  and  Tunis,  is 
umder  no  proper  regulations,  as  every  goldfmith,  Jew,  or  even 
private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at  plcafurc;  which  pra6Iice  ren- 
ders their  money  exceedingly  bad,  and  their  commerce  very 
■unfafe. 

Mufeovite  Coinage.  In  Mnfeovy  there  is  no'  other  coin 
iftnick  but  filver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  ’of  Mofeow,  No- 
vogro'l,  Twere,  and  Plelkow,  to  which  may  be  added  Peterf- 
burgh.  The  coinage  of  each  of  thcl'e  cities  is  let  out  to  farm, 
and  makes  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 

Perfian  Coinage.  All  the  money,  made  in  Perfia  is  ftruck 
with  a hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft;  of  Afla;  and  the  fame 
may  be  undcrltood  of  America,  and  the  coafts  of  Africa,  and 
^vtu  Muffiovy : the  king’s  duty,  in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  a half 
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per  cent,  for  all  the  monies  coined,  which  are  latelj"  reduced  to 
filver  and  copper,  there  being  no  gold  coin  there  except  a kind 
of  medals,  at  the  acceffioii  of  a new  fophi,  ' 

Spanijh  Coinage  is  efteemed  one  of  the  lead  perfeft  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the  only  cities  where 
gold  and  filver  are  (truck. 

COIRE,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Chur,  a large  and 
handfomc  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  with  a biftiop’s  fee,  whole  prelate  has  the  right 
of  coining  money.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts ; the  leaft  of 
which  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  greateft  of 
the  Protettant.  It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  feated  in 
a plain,  abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Plef- 
(ure,  half  a mile  from  the  Rhine.  E.  long.  9.  27.  N.  lat. 
4()'.  50.  _ 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  male  and  female  in  the 
aft  of  generation.  It  is  obferved  that  frogs  are  40  days  in  the 
a6l  of  coition.  Bartholine,  and  others  relate,  that  buttei-fties 
make  130  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  aft  of  coitidh. 

COIX,  J ob’s-tears  ; a genus  of  the  triandria  order,  be- 
longing fo  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  -Gramma.  The  male 
flowers  grow  in  fpikes  remote  from  one  another;  the  calyx  is  a 
biflorous,  beardlefs  glume.  The  calyx  of  the  female  is  a bi- 
florous  glume  ; the  corolla  a beardlels  glume ; the  ftyle  bipar- 
tite ; the  feed  covered  with  the  calyx  offified.  Of  this  there  is 
'but  one  fpecies,  a native  of  the  Archipelago  illands,  and  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,/  and  alfo  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  from  a fibrous  root,  with 
two  or  three  jointed  ftalks,  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  with 
fingle,  long,  narrow  leaves  at  each  joint,  refembfing  thofe  of  the 
reed ; at  the  bale  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  fpikes  of  flowers 
(landing  on  ffiort  footftalks ; the  feeds  greatly  rcfemble  thole  of 
gromwell ; whence  the  plant  has  by  fome  writers  been  called 
litbofpcrmum.  This  plant  may  be  propagated  in  this  country 
by  feeds  brought  from  Portugal,  and  (own  on  a hot-bed ; after 
which  the  young  plants  are  to  be  removed  into  a warm  border, 
and  planted  at  the  dlftance  of  two  feet  at  leaft  from  each  other. 
They  will  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  • 

COKE,  or  CooKE  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
king’s  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  defeended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born  at  Milcham  in  1549. 
When  he  was  a fhident  in  the  Inner  Temple,  the  firft  occafion 
of  his  diftinguifhing  himfelf  was  the  dating  the  cale  of  a cook 
belonging  to  the  Temple  fo  exadtly,  that  all  the  houfe,  who 
were  puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  jileading,  and  the 
whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  "After  his  marriage  with  a 
lady  of  great  fortune,  preferments  flowed  in  upon  him.  The 
cities  of  Norwich  and  Coventry  chofij  him  for  their  recorder; 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  for  one  of  their  knights  in  jiarliament 
and  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  their  I'peaker,  in  the  3_5th  year 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen  appointed  him 
(blicitor-general  in  the  year  1592,  and  attorne}'-general  the  next 
year.  In  1603  he  was  knighted  b}^  king  James  I.  and  in 
November  the  fame  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
&rc.  at  Winchefter,  he  treated  that  gentleman  with  afeurrility 
of  language  hardly  to  be.  paralleled.  June  27,  he  was  appointed 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas;  and  in  1613,  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  fworn  one' of  the  privy  council, 
in  1615  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  difeovery  and  profecution 
of  the  perlbns  cmiiloycd  in  poifoiiing  Sir  ’I'homas  Overbury  in 
the  'Power  in  1612.  His  conteft  not  long  after  with  the  lord 
chancellor  Kgerton,  with  fome  other  cafes,  haftened  the  ruin  of 
his  intcreft  at  court;  fo  that  h,c  was  (equeftered  from  the  coun- 
cil table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  juftice.  In  1621  he  vi- 
goroufly  maintained,  in  the  houle  of  commons,  that  no  jirocla- 
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mation  Is  of  any  forci  againft  the  parliament.  The  fame  year, 

* being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatell  incendiaries  in  the  houfe 
of  corrimons,  he  was  removed  from  the  council  of  ftate  with 
difgrace;  the  king  laying,  that  he  was  the  fitted  inftrument 
for  a tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England he  was  alfo  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were  feized.  Upon  tlie  calling 
of  a new  parliament  in  162^,  the  court-party,  to  prevent  his 
being  elected  a member,  got  him  appointed  therilf  of  Bucking- 
hamthire.  To  avoid  theofiice^  if  poflible,dic  drew  up  exceptions 
againft  the  oath  of  a ftierilf,  but  was  obliged  to  undertake  the 
office.  In  1628  he  fpoke  vigorouily  upon  grievances ; and 
made  a fpeech  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  “ the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  the  caufe  of  all  our  miferies.”  While  he  lay  upon 
his  death-bed,  his  papers  and  laft  will  were  feized  by  an  order 
of  council.  He  died  in  1634,  having  publifticd  many  works:  the 
moft  remarkable  are  his  Inftitutes  of  the  laws  of  England  j the. 
firft  part  of  which  is'only  a tranllation  and  comment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  chief  juftices  of  the  common  pleas 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

COKENHAUSEN,  a ftrong  town  of  Livonia  in  Sweden, 
on  the  river  Divina.  E.  long.  24.  26.  lat.  56.  40. 

COL,  a name  given  by  fome  to  one  of  the  weftern  illands  of 
Scotland  5 it  abounds  in  corn,  pafture,  falnion,  eels,  and  cod. 
W.  long.  7.  3 ij.  N.  lat.  57. 

COLARB ASIANS,  or  C.olorb.\si.\ns,  a fecft  of  Chrlftians 
In  the  fecond  cetitury5  fo  called  from  their  leader  Colarbafus, 
a dilcijlle  of  Valentinus ; vffio,  with  Marcus,  another  difciple 
of  the  fame  mafter,  maintained  the  whole  plenitude  and  per- 
fection of  truth  and  religion  to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  al- 
phabet : and. that  it  was  upon  this  account  that  Jefus  Chrift 
was  called  the  alpba  and  omega.  This  feCt  was  a branch  of  the 
V'alentinians.  See  alfo  Marcosians. 

COLBERG,  a ftrong,  handfome  fea-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  Pomerania,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruffia.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  falt-works;  and  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Perfant,  on  the  Baltic  fea,  60  miles  north-eaft  .of  Stetin,  and  30 
Borth-eaft  of  Camin.  E.  long.  15.  57.  N.Iat.  54.  18. 

COLBERT  (John  Baptift),  marquis  of  Segnelai,  one  of 
the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1619;  and  defcended  from  a family  that  lived  at  Rhelms  In 
Champagne,  no  way  confiderable  fer  its  fplendour  or  anti- 
quity. This  great  minifter  died  of  the  ftone,  September  6th, 
1683,  in  his  65th  year;  leaving  behind  him  fix  fons  and  three 
daughters.  He  was  of  a middle  .ftature,  rather  lean  than  fat. 
His  mien  was  low  and  dejefted,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afpeft 
ftern.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a wife,  adtive,  generous-fpirited 
minifter;  ever  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  mafter,  the  hap- 
jiincfsof  the  people,  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
in  ftiort  to  every  thing  that  could  advance  the-credit  and  inte- 
reft  of  his  country.  He  was  a pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
Rate;  and  every  nation  may  with  thcmfelves  bleft'ed  with  a 
Colbert. 

COLCHESTER,  a large  borough  of  Eflex,  wich  a market 
on  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  It  is  a jilace  great  antiquity, 
feated  on  a fine  eminence  on  the  Coin,  which  is  navigable  with- 
in a mile  of  the  town,  at  a place  called  the  Hythe,  which  may 
be  termed  the  Wapping  of  Colchcfter,  and  in  which  the  cuftom- 
houfe  is  fituated.  The  town  was  fur  rounded  by  a wall,  which 
had  fix  gates  and  three  pofterns  ; hr  t thefe  arc  now  dcmoliflied. 

It  had  16  parifti-churche.s  (in  and  out  of  the  walls),  but  now 
only  12  are  ufed  : thefe  are  not  large,  and  moft  of  them  were 
damaged  in  1648,  when  the  town  furrendered  to  the  army  of 
the  parliament,  after  a memorable  ftege,  in  which  they  had  fuf- 
fered  all  the  extremities  of  famine.  'I’herc  i.s  a large  manu- 
factory of  bays  ; and  the  town  is  famou.s  for  oylters  and  cringo- 
roots.  It  is  a corporation,  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen, 
recorder,  &c.  To  the  call  arc  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftlc,  in  which 
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Is  one  of  the  town  prifons.  It  Is  22  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Chelms- 
ford, and  51  £.  N.  E.  of  London.  E.  long.  i.  o.  N.  lat, 

COLCHI  (Arrian,  Ptolemy),  a town  of  the  Hither  India  ; 
thought  to  be  Cochin,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar ; now  a fact'tcjry 
and  ftrong  fort  of  the  Dutch.  E.  long.  75- 

COLCHICUM,  MEADOW-SAFFRON ; a genus  of  the  trl- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants ; and 
ill  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ninth  orAtr,  Spatbace^r. 
The.,  corolla  is  fexpartite,  with  its  tube  radicated,  or  having’ its 
root  in  the  ground;  there  are  three  capfules,  connefled  and 
inflated.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  bulbous-rooted, 
low,  perennials,  polfeffing  the  fingular  property  of  their  leaves 
appearing  atone  time,  and  their  flowers  at  another;  the  former 
rifing  long  and  narrow  from  the  root  in  the  fpring,  and  decay- 
ing in  June;  the  flowers,  which  are  monopetalous,  long,  tubu- 
lar, ercc5t,  and  fix-parted,  rife  naked  from  the  root  in  autumn, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high . Their  colours  afford  a 
beautiful  variety  ; being  purple,  variegated  purple,  white,  red, 
role-coloured,  yellow,  See.  with  fingle  and  double  flowers.  They 
are  all  hardy  plants,  infomuch  that  they  will  flower  though  the 
roots  happen  to  lie  out  of  the  ground.  Of  the  root  of  this 
plant  two  drachms  killed  a large  dog  in  13  hours,  operating  vl- 
'olenfly  by  ftool,  vomit,  and  urine;  yet  an  infufion'of  the  root 
in  vinegar,  formed  into  a fyrup,  it  is  faid,  proves  a fafe  and 
powerful  pecftoral  and  diuretic,  of  fervice  in  dropfies,  &c.  The 
virtues  of  colchicum,  in  faft,  feem  much  to  refemble  thofe 
of  fquills.  The  hermodaftyl  of  the  fticsps  is  faid  to  be  the  root 
of  the  variegatum,  a fpecies  of  this  genus. 

COLCHIS,  a country  of  Afia,  at  the  Ibuth  of  Afiatic  Sar- 
matia,  eaft  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  weft  of 
Iberia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
as  the  birth-place  of  Medea.  It  was  fruitful  in  poifonous  herbs, 
and  produced  excellent  flax.  The  inhabitants  were  originally 
Egyptians,  wffio  fettled  there  when  Refoftris  king  of  Egypt  ex- 
tended his  conquefts  in  the  north. 

COIiCOTHAR,  the  fubftance  remaining  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  or  calcination  of  vitriolated  iron  by  a violent  fire.  See 
Chemistry,  page  439,  &c. 

COLD.  See  Freezing. 

Cold,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine. 

Cold,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

COI.DENIA,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  tetragynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clats  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranked  among  thole  the  order  ,of  which  is  doubtful. 
The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous ; the  corolla  funneJ-lhapcd;  the 
ftyles  four;  the  feeds  two  and  bilocular.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  a native  of  India.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  whole  branches 
trail  on  the  ground,  elttending  about  fix  inches  from  the  root. 
They  are  adorned  with  fmall  blue  flowers  growing  in  clufters, 
which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  They  are  pro- 
jiagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a hot-bed ; when  the  jilants  come  up, 
they  may  be  removed  each  into  a feparate  pot,  and  plunged 
into  a hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where  they  are  to  remain  con- 
ftaiUly. 

COLDINGUEN,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland, 
and  diocefe  of  Ripen.  E.  long.  9.  2 5.  N.  lat.  5 5;  3^. 

■ C(JLD-fincii,  a fjiecicsof  Motacilla. 

COLD-SHIRE  IRON,  that  which  is  brittle  when  cold. 

(X)LE  (William),  the  moft  famous  botanift  of  his  time, 
was  born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfoixlthire,  about  the  year  1626, 
and  ftudied  at  Merton  college  in  Oxford.  He  at  lengtli  re- 
moved to  Putney,  near  London;  and  publiflicd  “The  ^Vrt  of 
Simpling;  and  ^Vdam  In  Eden,  or  Nature’s  Paradife.”  Ujioii 
the  rcltoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  made  fecretary  t« 
Dr.  D'uppa,  bilkop  of  Winchellcr ; but  died  two  years  after, 
aged  37. 
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COLE-Fisir,  a fpecles  of  Gadus. 

CoLE-6Vt’</,  the  feed  of  the  napus  fuiiva,  or  long-rooted, 
narrow-leaved  rapa,  called  in  Engliflr  navcnu,  and  reckoned  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  brallicas,  or  cabbage  kind.  See  Brassica. 
This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many  parts  of 
England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  exprelled  from  its  feeds, 
Thg  practice  of  fowing  it  was  hill  introduced  by  thofe  Ger- 
mans and  Dutchmen  who  drained  the  fens  of  Lincolntliire ; 
and  hence  a falfe  notion  hath  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only 
in  a marfliy  foil.  The  produce  of  cole-feed  is  generally  from 
live  to  eight  quarters  on  an  acre  5 and  it  is  commonly  fold  at 
20s.  per  quarter. 

COLEOPTERA,  or  Beetle,  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s  firft 
order  of  infects.  See  Zoology. 

COLEWORT.  See  Brassica. 

COL.ERAIN,  a large  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  on  the  river  Bann,  25  miles  N.  E.  of  I,ondon- 
derry.  W.  long.  6.  39.  N.lat.  55.  16. 

COLIBERl'S,  Cul'iherti,  in  law,  were  tenants  in  foccage, 
and  particularly  fuch  villeins  as  were  manumitted  or  made 
freemen.  But  they  had  nut  an  abfolute  freedom;  for  though 
they  were  better  than  fervants,  yet  they  had  fuperior  lords  to 
whom  they  paid  certain  duties,  and  in  that  refpett  might  be 
called  fervants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition  between 
freemen  and  fervants. 

COLIC,  a fevere  pain  in  the  bowels,  fo  called  becaufe  the 
colon  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the  part  affefted.  See  Me- 

DICIN'E. 

Colic,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

COLIISIA,  a fea-port  town  of  Mexico  In  North  America, 
and  capital  of  a fertile  valley  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated 
at  the  mouth  of  a river  in  W.  long.  109.  6.  N.  lat.  18.  30.  • 

COLIOURE,  a fmali  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees  and^te  province  of  Rouffillon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Perpignan.  E.  long. 
3.  8.  N.  lat.  42.  34. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  may  properly  be  called 
an  infpeclor,  having  an  eye  over  what  palfes  in  every  court  or 
tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  order  to  render  him  impartial,  he 
is  kept  independent,  by  having  his  poft  for  life.  The  power  of 
the  colirs  is  fuch,  that  they  make  even  the  princes  of  the  blood 
tremble. 

COLISEUM,  or  ColiSjSUM,  in  the  antient  architecture, 
an  oval  amphitheatre,  built  at  Rome  by  Vefpafian,  in  the  place 
where  Rood  the  bafon  of  Nero’s  gilded  houfe.  The  word  is 
formed  from  colojaum,  on  account  of  the  coloffiis  of  Nero  that 
Rood  near  it;  or,  according  to  Nardini,  from  the  Italian  colifco. 
In  this  were  placed  Ratues,  reprefenting  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  : in  the  middle  whereof  Rood  that  of  Rome,  hold- 
ing a golden  apple  in  her  hand.  The  fame  name  coUfeum,  is 
alfo  given  to  another  amphitheatre  of  the  emperor  Severus.  In 
thefe  colifea  were  reprefented  games,  and  combats  of  men  and 
wild  beaRs : but  there  are  now  little  remaining  of  either  of 
them,  time  and  war  having  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

COLITES,  in  natural  hiftoiy,  a name  given  by  fome  wri- 
ters to  a kind  of  pebble,  found  in  the  fliape  of  the  human  pe- 
nis and  teRes,  and  that  either  feparately  or  both  together. 

COLLAERT  (Adrian),  an  eminent  engraver  who  liourlffi- 
ed  about  1350,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  After  having  learned 
in  his  own  country  the  firR  principles  of  engraving,  he  went  to, 
Italy,  where  he  refided  fome  lime  to  perfeCl  himfelf  in  draw- 
ing, He  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  in  a firm  neat  Ryle, 
but  rather  Riff  and  dry.  The  vaR  number  of  plates  executed  by 
his  hand  fufficiently  evince  the  facility  with  which  he  en- 
graved ; and  though  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are  fcldom, 
highly  riniffied. 

CoLtAEBT  (Hans  or  John),  fon  to  the  foregoing,  was  alfo 


an  excellent  artIR,  He  drew  and  engraved  exaCllv  in  the  Ryle 
qt  his  father;  and  was  in  every  refpeCl  equal  to  him  in  merit. 
He  muR  have  been  very  old  when  he  died ; for  his  prints  are 
dated  from  1355  to  1622.  He  aliiRcd  his  father  in  all  his  great 
works,  and  engraved  befides  a prodigious  number  of  plates  of 
various  fubjeCts.  One  of  his  beR  prints  is  Moji’s  Jinking  the 
rock,  a large  print,  lengthwife,  from  Lambert  Lombard.  A 
great  number  of  fmall  figures'  are  Introduced  into  this  print ; 
and  they  are  admirably  well  executed  : the  heads  are  fine,  and 
the  drawing  very  correCt. 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a fort  of  chain  put  gene- 
rally round  the  necks  of  Raves  that  had  run  away,  after  they 
were  taken,  with  an  infeription  round  it,  intimating  their  being 
deferters,  and  requiring  their  being  reflored  to  their  proper 
owners,  &c. 

Collar,  in  a more  modern  fenfe,  an  ornament  confiRing  of 
a chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  fet  with  ciphers  or  other 
devices,  with  the  badge  of  the  order  hanging,  at  the  bottom, 
worn  by  the  knights  of  diRerent  military  orders  over  their  Rmul- 
ders,  on  the  mantle,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 
Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  confilts  of  S.S.  witl> 
rofes  enamelled  red,  within  a garter-  enamelled  blue,  and  the 
George  at  the  bottom. 

Knight?  of  the  Coll.vr,  a military  onler  in  the  republic  of 
Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St.  Mark,  or  the  medal.  It 
is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer  this- order;  the  knights 
bear  no  particular  habit,  only  the  cdllar,  which  the  doge  putsi 
around  their  necks,  with  a medal,  whereon  is  reprefented  the 
winged  lion  of  the  republic. 

Collar  of  a Draught-horfe,  a part  of  harnefs;  made  of  lea- 
ther and  canvas,  and  Ruffed  with  Rraw  or  wool,  to  be  put  about 
the  horfe’s  neck. 

COLLARAGE,  a tax  or  fine  laid  on  the  collars  of  draught- 
horfes,  employed  In  removing  pipes  of  wine. 

COlvLATERAL,  in  genealogy,  thofe  relations  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  lame  Rock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line  of  afeen- 
dents  or  defeendents,  but  being,  as  it  were,  afide  of  each  other.. 
Thus  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  and  coufms,  are  collate- 
rals, or  In  the  fame  collateral  line : thofe  in  a higher  degree^ 
and  near  the  common  roQt,  reprefent  a kind  of  paternity  witlt 
regard  to  thofe  more  remote.  See  Consanguinity. 

Collateral  Succejfon.  When  a deceafed  perfon,  fon 
want  oL heirs  defeended  of  himfelf,  is  fuccceded  in  hiseRate  by 
a brother  or  fiRer,  or  their  defeendants,  tlie  eRatc  is  laid  to 
have  gone  to  collateral  heirs. 

COLLATINA  porta,  a gate  of  Rome,.at  the  Collis  Hor- 
tnlorum,  afterwards  called  Pinciana,  from  the  Pincii,  a nobler 
family.  Its  name  Collatina,  is  from  CoUatia,  to  the  .right  of- 
which  was  the  Via  Collatina,  which  led  to  that  town. 

COLLINA,  a gate  of  Rome  at  the  Collis  Qulrinalis,  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (Ovid)  ; called  alfo  Sa^ 
laria,  becaufe  the  Sabines  carried  their  fait  through  it  "(Taci- 
tus). Now  Salara. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or  beRoiyingi 
of  a benefice  on  a clergyman  by  a bifliop,  who  has  it  in  his  own- 
gift  or  patronage..-  It  differs  from  inRitution  In  this,  that  inRi— 
tution.  is  performed,  by  the  blRiop,  upon  the  jirefcntation  of 
another,  and. collation,  is-  his-  own  aft  of  prefentation  : and  it 
diR'ereth.from  a,  common  prefentation,.  as  it  is  the  giving  of 
the  church  to  the  perfon,  and  prefentation  is  the  giving  or 
ofl’ering  of  the  perfon  to  tfte  church-.  But  collation  fupplics  the- 
place  of  prefentation  and  inRitution;.  and  amounts  to  the  fame, 
as  inRitution  where  the  bilhop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary. . 
Anciently  the  right  of  prefentation  to  all  churches  was  in' 
the  bifliop ; and  now  if  the  patron  neglefts  to  prefent  to  a,: 
church,  then  this  right  returns  to  the  bifliop  by  collation : if. 
the  bifliop  negledls^  to  collate  within  fix  months  after  the  elapfis 
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of  the  patron,  then  the  archblfliop  hath  a right  to  do  it ; and 
if  the  archbilhop  negle£ts,  then  it  devolves  to  the  king ; the 
one  as  fuperior,  to  liipply  the  defeats  of  bilhops,  the  other  as 
lupreme,  to  I'upply  all  defeats  of  governments. 

Collation,  in  rommon  law,  the  comparifon  or  prefenta- 
tion  of  a copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether  or  not  it  be 
conformable  5 or  the  report  or  aft  of  the  olhcer  who  made  the 
comparilbn.  A collateral  aft  is  equivalent  to  its  original, 
provided  all  the  parties  concerned  were  jirei'ent  at  the  collation. 

Collation  is  alto  iifed  among  the  Romanifts  for  the  meal 
or  repurt  made  on  a faft-day,  in  lieu  of  a fupper.  Only  fruits 
are  allowed  in  a collation.  F.  l.obineau  obferves,  that  anciently 
there  was  not  allowed  even  bread  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor 
any  thing  befide  a few  comKts  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits;  which 
cultom,  he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  151,3.  Cardinal  Flum- 
bert  obl'erves  further,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nth  century 
there  were  no  collations  at  all  allowed  in  the  Latin  church  In 
the  time  of  Lent ; and  that  the.  cultom  of  collations  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks,  who  themlelvcs  did  not  take  it  up  till 
about  the  nth  century. 

Collation  i.s  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  a repaft  between, 
meals,  particularly  between  dinner  and  I'upjier.  The  word 
collation,  in  this  Icnfe,  Du  Cange  derives  from  colloait'w,  ‘‘  con- 
ference;” and  maintains,  that  originally  collation  was  only  a 
conference,  or  converfation  on  fubjefts  of  piety,  held  on  fail- 
days  in  monalleries;  but  that,  by  degrees,  the  cidlom  was  in- 
troduced of  bringing  in  a few  refrelhments ; and  that  by  the 
cxcelles  to  which  thofe  I'obcr  repafts  were  at  length  carried,  the 
name  of  the  abufe  was  retained,  but  that  of  the  thing  was  loll. 

Collation  ^ denotes  one  leal  fet  on  the  fame  label, 

on  the  reverie  of  ansthcr. 

COLLEAGL''^E,  a partner  or  alVosiate  in  the  fame  office  or 
magiftrature;  See  An.ruNCT. 

COLLECT,  COLLECTION,  a voluntar}' gathering  of  money, 
for  fome  pious  or  charitable  purjiole.  Some  fay,  the  name  co/- 
/et?,  or  coUeit'wn,  was  ufed,  by  reafon  thofe  gatherings  were 
anciently  made  on  the  davs  of  collets,  and  in  coUeds,  i.  e. 
in  allemblies  of  Chrillians;  but,  more  probably,  qura 
hatur  fecunia. 

Collect  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a tax,  or  impofition, 
railed  by  a juince  for  any  pious  delign.  Thus,  hlltories  fav, 
that  in  1166  the  king  of  England,  coming  into  Normandy, 
appointed  a colleft  for  the  relief  of  the  holy  land,  at  the  defire 
and  after  the  examjile  of  the  king  of  France.  See  Choi- 

SADE. 

Collect,  in  the  litnrg}'  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
mat's  of  the  Romanilts,  denotes  a prayer  accommodated  to  any 
particular  day,  occalion,  or  the  like.  Sec  I>ituiigy,  and  Mass. 
In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are  called  coUeih  : 
either  becaufe  the  pricli  Ipeaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole  af- 
fcmbly,  whole  I'entimcnts  and  defires  he  fume  up  by  the  word 
orrfnus,  “ let  us  pray,”  as  is  obferved  by  jiope  Innocent  III,  or 
becaufe  thofe  prayer.s  arc  otlercd  when  the  peojde  are  alLembled 
together. 

COLLIX'TIVE,  among  grammarians,  a term  applied  to  a 
noun  exjmllinga  multitude,  though  itl'eif  be  only  lingular ; as 
an  .irmy,  conqiany,  troop,  See.  calledcu/Av^HV 

COLLE("l’()R,  ill  general,  denote.s  a perlon  who  gets  or 
brings  together  things  formerly  dilperfed  and  loparated.  Hence, 
a CoLLEC'roH,  in  matters  of  civil  jnility,  is  a perfon  appointed 
by  the  commillioners  of  any  duty,  the  inhabitants  of  a parilh, 
to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of  tax.  'I'he  fame  term, 
among  botanilts,  denotes  one.  whocollefts  as  many  plants  as  he 
can,  without  Itudying  botany  in  a fcientilic  manner, 

C(  )LLK(L\T(  )RV  , in  the  civil  law,  a perfon  who  has  a 
legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  or  more  other  perfons. 

1 OLLKGE,  an  alicmblage  of  I’cvcral  bo<lie.s  or  I'ocictie.®,  or 
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of  fevcral  perfons  into  one  fociety.  College,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, ferved  indifferently  for  thofe  employed  in  the  offices  of 
religion,  of  government,  the  liberal  and  even  mechanical  arts 
and  trades  ; fo  that,  with  them,  the  word  fignified  What  we  call 
a corporation  or  company. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  not  only  the  college  of  au- 
gurs, and  the  college  of  capitolmi,  i.  e.  of  thofe  who  had  the 
fuperintendance  of  the  capitolinc  games;  but  alfo  colleges  of 
artificers,  collegia  artifeum  ; colleges  of  czvYtVt\.cxs,fahricorum, 
or  fahrorum  tignariorum  ; of  potters,  fgulornm  ; of  founders, 
eerariorum  ; the  college  of  lockfmiths,  fahrorum  fcrrariorun  ; 
of  engineers  of  the  army,  tignariorum ; of  butchers,  lanio- 
rum ; of  dendrophori,  dendropbororum-,  of  centonaries,  cento- 
nariorum  ; of  makers  of  military  cal’ques,  fagariorum ; of  tent- 
makers,  tahcrnaculariorum  ; of  bakers,  piftorum  ; of  muficians, 
tibicivum  ; &c.  Plutarch  obl'erves,  that  it  was  Numa  whofirll 
divided  the  peo[)k  into  colleges ; which  he  did  to  the  end  that 
each  confulting  the  interefts  of  their  college,  whereby  they  were 
divided  from  the  citizens  of  the  other  colleges,  they  might  not 
enter  into  any  general  conl'piracy  ugainft  the  public  repofe. 
Fiach  of  thefe. colleges  had  diltinft  meeting-places  or  halls;  and 
llkewife,  in  Imitation  of  the  ftate,  a treafuryand  common  cheft, 
a regiller,  and  one  to  reprefent  them  upon  public  occafions, 
and  afts  of  government.  Thefe  colleges  had  ihe  privilege  of 
manumitting  ilaves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  not  daffi  with  thofe  of  the 
government. 

College  is  allb  ufed  for  an  inftitution  among  the  moderns, 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  colleges.  Such  are  the 
three  colleges  of  the  empire,  viz.  the  College  of  EleBors,  or 
their  Deputies,  all'embled  in  the  diet  of  Ralilhon.  College 
of  Princes ; the  body  of  princes,  or  their  deputies,  at  the  diet 
of  Ratifbon.  College  of  Cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body 
of  deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet.  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  or  the  Sacred  College;  a body  compofed 
of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals.  See  Cardinals. 

College  is  alfo  ufed  for  a public  place  endowed  with  cer- 
tain revenues,  where  the  feveral  parts  of  learning  ate  taught. 
An  affemblage  of  feveral  of  thefe  colleges  conllitute  an  univer- 
fity.  The  eredbion  of  colleges  is  part  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  not  to  be  done  without  the  king’s  licence.  The  eflablilh- 
mentof  colleges  or  univerfities  is  a remarkable  period  in  literary' 
hifiory.  The  I'chools  in  cathedrals  and  nionalterics  confined 
themfelves  chielly  to  the  teaching  of  giumniar.  There  were’ 
only  one  or  two  mafters  employed  in  that  office.  Rut,  in  col- 
leges, profcll'ors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the  different  parts  of 
fcience.  The  firft  obfeure  mention  of  academical  degrees  iil 
the  univerfity  of  Paris  (from  which  the  other  univerfities  in 
Europe  have  borrowed  molt  of  ll/cir  cultoms  ami  iufiitutions), 
occurs  in  the  year  1215. 

College  if  Civilians,  commonly  c.alled  Doefers  Commons-, 
a college  founded  by  Dr.  Harvey,  dean  ()f  the  arches,  for  the 
profellors  of  the  civil  law  refuiing  in  London  : where  ufually, 
likewife,  relides  the  judge  of  the  arches  eourt  of  ('anterbnrv, 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  of  the  prerogative  court,  Src.  with  other 
civilians ; who  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a collegiate 
manner,  commoniiig  together;  whence  the  a])pellation  of 
Doctors  Commons.  Tluir  hoiife  being  coiifumcd  in  Ihe  great 
fire,  they  all  rclided  at  F.'ceter-honfe  in  the  Slraiid  till  167a; 
when  their  former  houl'c  was  rebuilt,  at  th.  ir  own  expence,  in  a 
very  fpluidid  manner.  'I'o  this  college  belong  34  proftor.'^, 
who  make  themfelves  parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their 
canfes, 

CoLT.f.GE  of  Phyfeians,  a corporation  of  )di\iiciau5  in  T on- 
don,  who,  by  feveral  charters  and  afts  of  parliameni  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  and  his  I'necellbrs,  have,  certain  privllegc.s,  whereby  no 
man,  though  a giaiKiate  in  phylic  of  anv  ufiiverlity,  niav, 
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withowt  lltence  under  the  faid  college-feal,  praAife  phyfic  in 
or  within  feven  miles  of  London  j with  power  to  adminifter 
oaths,  fine  and  imprifon  offenders  in  that  and  feveral  other 
particulars  j to  fearch  the  apothecaries  ffiops,  &rc.  in  and  about 
London,  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be  wholefome,  and  their 
compofitions  according  to  the  form  prel’cribed  by  the  faid  col- 
lege in  their  difpenlatory.  By  their  charter  they  are  alfo 
freed  from  all  troubUlbine  offices,  as  to  fervc  on  juries,  be  con- 
llable,  keep  watch,  provide  arms.  See. 

The  fociety  had  anciently  a college  in  Knight- rider-ffreet, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Linacre,  j)hyffcian  to  king  Henry  Since 

that  time  they  have  had  a houfe  built  them  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Harvey  in  at  the  end  of  Amen  corner,  which  he  en- 

dowed with  his  whole  inheritance  in  his  life-time  ; but  this  be- 
ing burnt  in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  a new  one  was  erefted,  at 
the  e.xpence  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane,  with  a noble  li- 
brary, given  partly  by  the  marquis  of  Dorcheller,  and  partly 
by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne. 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  prefent  a prefident,  four  cenfors, 
eight  eleftors,  a regilter,  and  a trealurer,  chofcii  aiimially  in 
October ; the  cenfors  have,  by  charter,  power  to  I'urvey,  govern, 
and  arreft  all  phyficians,  or  others  pra6lifing  phytic,  in  or  within 
feven  miles  of  London ; and  to  tine,  amerce,  and  imprifon 
them,  at  dlfcretion.  The  number  of  fellows  was  anciently 
thirty,  till  king  Charles  II.  Increafed  their  number  to  forty:  and 
king  James  II.  giving  them  a new  charter,  allowed  the  num- 
ber of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  fo  as  not  to  exceed  fourfcoi’e ; re- 
ferring to  himfelf  and  fucceffbrs  the  power  of  placing  and  dif- 
placing  any  of  them  for  the  future. 

Eilinburgb  Coi.i.¥Xi^  of  Phyjiciiws  was  erefted  on  the  29th 
November  1681.  The  defign  of  this  infutution  was,  to  pre- 
vent the  abufes  daily  committed  by  foreign  and  illiterate  impof- 
tors,  quacks,  8cc.  For  this  reafon,  his  majefty,  at  the  time 
above  mentioned,  granted  letters  patent  to  ere6t  into  a body 
corporate  and  politic,  certain  phyficians  in  F>dinburgh  and  their 
fucceffbrs,  by  the  title  of  “ the  Prefident  and  Royal  College  of 
Phyficiane  at  Edinburgh,”  with  power  to  choofe  annually  a 
council' of  feven,  one  whereof  to  be  prefident  5 thefe  are  to 
eieft  a treafurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers  ; to  have  a common 
leal  5 to  fue  and  to  be  fued;  to  make  laws  for  promoting  the 
art  of  phyfic,  and.  regulating  the  prablice  thereof,  within  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  town  of  Leith,  andditlritls  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  Weft- port,  Pleafance,  and  Potter-row;  through  all  which 
the  jurifdibtion  of  the  college  extends. 

Edinburgh  Collegk  of  Surgeons.  This  is  but  a very  late 
inftitution,  by  which  the  furgeons  of  lidinburgh  are  incorpo- 
rated into  a Royal  College,  and  authorized  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion a fcheme  for  making  jirovifion  for  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, &c.  They  have  alfo  the  privilege  of  examining  and 
licenfing,  if  found  qualified,  ail  praili doners  in  furgery  within 
certain  bounds. 

College  ^ the  fupreme  civil  court  of  Scotland; 

otherwlfe  called  Court  of  Seffion,  or  of  Council  and  Se  fion. 

CoLLEGL,  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy;  which 
has  been  a religious  houfe  time  oat  of  mind,  fometimes  under 
the  denomination  of  a priory,  fonretimes-under  that  of  a tpital 
or  hofpital.  At  its  diflblution  under  ,?ift  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
called  Elfyn's  SpHa’,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  a mercer, 
in  1329.  At  jircfent  it  is  a compofition  of  both,  viz.  a college 
for  the  clergy  of  l>ondop,  who  were  incorporated  in  1630,  in 
purfuance  of  the  will  of  Dr.  White,  under  the  name  of  the 
Prefident  and  Fellows  of  Sion  Cdlege ; and  an  hofpital  for  ten 
poor  men  and  as  many  women.  Tlie  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion are.  the  prefident,  two  deans,  and  four  alfi/tants;  who  are 
apnually  chofen  from  among  the  rebtors  and  vicars  of  London  ; 
and  are  fubjeft  to  the  vifitation  of  the  biffiop.  They  have  a 
good  library,  built  , and  ftycked  by  Mr.  Siinpfon,  and  furnifficd 


by  feveral  other  benefaaors,  chiefly  for  the  clergy  of  the  city, 
without  excluding  other  ttudents  ori  certain  terms  ; and  a hall, 
with  chambers  for  ftudeiits,  generally  occupied  by  the  minifter* 
of  the  neighbouring  parifhes. 

Grejbam  College  or  College  of  Pbilofopby ; a college 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grcfliam,  and  endowed  with  the  reve- 
nue of  the  K.oyal  Exchange  one  moiety  of  this  endowment 
the  foimder  bequeathed  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London 
and  their  fuccelfors,  in  truft,  that  they  fliould  find  four  able 
perfons  to  read,  within  the  college,  divinity,  geometry,  aftro- 
nomy,  and  imific.  Thefe  are  chofen  by  a committee  of  the  com- 
mon council,  confifting  of  the  lord  mayor  and  three  aldermen 
and  eight  commoners,  and  allowed  each,  befides  lodging,  50I. 
per  annum.  The  other  moiety  he  left  to  the  company  of  mer- 
cers, to  find  three  more  able  perfons,  chofen  by  a committee  of 
that  company,  confifting  of  the  mafter  and  three  wardens,  dur- 
ing their  office,  and  eight  of  the  court  of  alfiliants,  to  read, 
law,  phyfic,  and  rhetoric,  on  the  fame  terms ; with  this  limi- 
tation, that  the  feveral  lefturers  Ihould  read  in  term-time^ 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Sundays;  in  the  morning  in  Latin,, 
in  the  afternoon  the  fame  in  Englifti : but  that  in  mufic.  to  be 
read  only  in  Engliffi,  By  8th  George  HI.  cap.  32.  the  build- 
ing appropriated  to  this  college  w^as  taken  down,  and  theexcife 
office  eredted  in  its  room.  Each  of  the  profelfors  is  allowed  50I. 
per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  apartments.  See.  relinquiflied  by  them 
in  the  college,  and  is  permitted  to  marry,  notwithltandino-  the 
reftriftion  of  Sir  Thomas  Grefliam’s  will.  The  leftures  are 
now  read  in  a room  over  the  Royal  Exchange  ; and  the  city 
and  mercers  company  are  required  to  provide  a proper  place  for 
that  purpofe.  In  this  college  the  Royal  Society  formerly  rpet. 

College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  was  founded  at  Rome  in- 
1622  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ample  revenues.  It 
confifts  of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priefts,  and  a fecretaiy ; and 
was  defigned  for  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  funds  of  this  col- 
lege have  been  very  confiderably  augmented  by  Urban  VIII. 
and  many  private  donations.  Miifionaries  are  fupplied  by  this 
inftitution,  together  with  a variety  of  books  fuited  to  their  fe- 
veral appointments.  Another  college  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion waseftabliffied  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1637,  in  confequence  of 
the  liberality  of  John  Baptift  Viles,  a Spanilfi  nobleman.  This 
is  fet  apart  for  the  inftrueftion  of  thole  who  are  defigned  for  fo- 
reign milfions.  It  was  at  firft  committed  to  the  care  of  three 
canons  of  the  patriarchal  churches  ; but  ever  fince  the  year  1641 
it  is  under  the  fame  governmeut  with  tfieforn>er  inftitution. 

CoLLKirE  of  Heralds,  commonly  called  the  Heralds  Office-, 
a corporation  founded  by  a charter  of  king  Richard  III.  who 
granted  them  leveral  privileges,  as  to  be  fi-ee  from  I'ubfidies, 
tolls,  offices,  &c.  'I'hey  had  a fecoud  charter  from  king 
Henry  VI.  ; and  a houl'e  built  near  DoiStors  Commons,  by  the 
earl  of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  given 
them  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Marj'. 
which  houfe  was  rebuilt.  This  college  is  fubordinate  to  the 
earl-marftial  of  England.  They  arc  affiftants  to  him  in  his 
court  of  chivalr)^  ul'ually  held  in  the  common -hall  of  the  col- 
lege. SeeHEKALO. 

College  of  Heralds  in.  Scotland,  confifts  of  Lyon  king  at 
arms,  fix  heralds,  and  fix  purfuivants,  and  a number  of  mef- 
fengers.  See  L von. 

COLLEGIANS,  CoLUiGiANi,  Collegiants,  a religious 
feft  formed  among  the  Arininians  and  Anabaptifts  in  Holland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  feventcenth  century  ; fo  called  be- 
caufe  of  their  colleges,  or  meetings,  twice  every  week  ; where 
every  one,  females  excepted,  has  the  fame  liberty  of  expound- 
ing the  fcrijiture,  praying,  &c.  They  are  faid  to  be  all  either 
Arians  or  Socinians  : they  never  communicate  in  the  college,.' 
but  meet  twice  a-tyear  from  ail  parts  of  Holland  at  Rhinfbergh 
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(whence  they  are  alfo  called  Rhbtjhergbers),  a village  two  niiles 
from  Leyden,  where  they  communicate  together  j admitting 
every  one  that  prefents  himfelf,  profelling  his  faith  in  the  di- 
vinity of  the  holy  fcripturcs,  and  refolution  to  live  fuitably  to 
their  precepts  and  dodtrines,  without  regard  to  his  feft  or  opi- 
nion. They  have  no  particular  minifters,  but  each  officiates  as 
he  is  difpofed.  They  never  baptize  without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegial,  churches,  are  thofe  which 
have  no  bilhop’s  fee,  yet  have  the  ancient  retinue  of  the  bifliop, 
the  canons  and  prebends.  Such  are  Weftminller,  Rippon, 
Windfor,  &c.  governed  by  deans  and  chapters.  Of  the  colle- 
giate churches  there  arc  two  kinds  j fome  of  royal,  and  others 
of  ecclefiaftical  foundation  ; each  of  them,  in  matters  of  di- 
vine fervice,  regulated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cathedrals. 
There  are  even  Ibme  collegiate  churches  that  have  the  epifcopal 
rights.  Some  of  thefe  churches  were  anciently  abbeys,  which 
in  time  were  fecularized.  The  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  WeR- 
minlter,  was  anciently  a cathedral ; but  the  revenues  of  the 
monaftery  being  by  a6t  of  parliament  i Elizabeth  veiled  in  the 
dean  and  chapter,  it  commenced  a collegiate  church.  In  feve- 
yeral  caul'es  the  ftyling  it  cathedral,  inftead  of  collegiate,  church 
of  Wellminller  has  occafioned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  the  horizontal  face  or 
plane  at  the  bottom  of  a brilliant.  See  Brilliant. 

Collet,  in  glafs-making,  is  that  part  of  a glafs  velfel  which 
flicks  to  the  iron  inftrument  wherewith  the  metal  was  taken  out 
of  the  melting-pot  5 thefe  are  afterwards  ufed  for  making  green 
glafs. 

COLLETICS,  in  pharmacy,  denote  much  the  fame  with 
Agglutinants  or  Vulneraries. 

Collier,  or  Coallier.  See  Coallier. 

COLLIERY,  CoALERY,  or  Coalliery.  See  Coalery. 

COLLINS  (William),  an  admirable  poet,  was  born  at  Chi- 
ehefter,  about  the  year  1724.  He  received  his  claffical  educa- 
tion at  Winchefter  after  which  he  ftudied  at  New  College  in 
Oxford,  was  admitted  a commoner  of  King’s  College  in  the 
lame  univerfity,  and  was  at  length  defied  a demy  of  Magda- 
lene college.  While  at  Oxford,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  poetry,  and  publiffied  his  Oriental  Eclogues  j after 
which  he  came  to  London.  He  was  naturally  polfellcd  of  an 
ear  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and  modulation  j his 
heart  was  fufceptible  of  the  fined  feelings  of  tendernefs  and 
humanity,  and  was  particularly  carried  away  by  that  high  en- 
thufiafm  which  givts  to  imagination  its  drongcll  colouring;  and 
he  was  at  once  capable  of  foothing  the  ear  with  the  melody  of 
his  numbers,  of  influencing  the  pallions  by  the  force  of  the 
pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxury  of  deferip- 
tion.  With  thcl'e  powers  he  attempted  lyric  jioetr)' ; and,  in 
1746,  publiffied  his  Odes,  deferiptive  and  allegorical  : but  the 
fale  of  this  work  being  not  at  all  anfwerable  to  its  merit,  he 
burnt  the  remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a man  of  a 
liberal  fpirit  and  a dnall  fortune,  his  pecuniary  rcfources  were 
unhappily  foon  exhaufted  ; and  his  life  became  a miferable  ex- 
ample of  necetfity,  indolence  and  dilfipation.  He  projected 
books  which  he  was  well  able  to  execute  ; and  became  in  idea 
an  hillorian,  a critic,  and  a dramatic  poet ; but  wanted  the 
means  and  encouragement  to  carry  thefe  ideas  into  execution. 
Day  fucceeded  day,  for  the  fupport  of  which  he  had  made  no 
provifion;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fublill,  either  by  the  repeated 
contributions  of  a friend,  or  the  generofity  of  a cafual  acquaint- 
ance. His  fpirits  became  oppreded,  and  he  funk  into  a fullen 
dcfpondence.  While  in  this  gloomy  date  of  mind,  his  uncle, . 
colonel  Martin,  died,  and  left  him  a confiderable  fortune.  But 
this  came  too  late  for  enjoyment ; he  had  been  fo  long  haraded  ■. 
by  anxiety  and  dillrefs,  that  he  fell  into  a nervous  difordcr,  which 
at  length  reduced  the  fined  underdanding  to  the  mod  deplora-. 
blc  childiffinefs.  In  the  firll  llages  of  this  diforder,  he  endea.^- 


voured  to  relieve  himfelf  by  travelling,  and  palfed  into  France  j 
but  the  growing  malady  obliged  him  to  return ; and  havino- 
continued,  with  ffiort  intervals,  in  this  pitiable  date  till  the 
year  1 7^6,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  fider.  The  ingenious 
Mr.  Langhorne  has  publiffied  his  poetical  works,  with  me- 
moirs of  the  author,  in  one  volume  duodecimo. 

COLLINSON  (Peter),  an  eminent  naturalid  and  antiqua- 
rian, defeended  of  an  ancient  family,  was  born  on  the  paternal 
ellate  called  Hugal-Hall,  or  Height  of  Hagai,  near  Winder- 
mere  lake  in  the  pariffi  of  Stavely,  about  ten  miles  from  Kendal 
in  Wellmoreland.  Whild  a youth  he  difeovered  his  attachment 
to  natural  hidory.  He  began  early  to  make  a colledtion  of 
dried  fpecimens  of  plants,  and  had  accefs  to  the  bed  gardens  at 
that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Pie  became  early 
acquainted  with  the  mod  eminent  naturalills  of  his  time ; the 
Do£lors  Derham,  Woodward,  Dale,  Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were 
amongd  his  friends.  Among  the  great  variety  of  articles 
which  form  that  fuperb  colledlion,  now  (by  the  wife  difpofition 
of  Sir  Hans  and  the  munificence  of  parliament)  the  Britiffi 
Miifeum,  fmall  was  the  number  of  thofe  with  whofe  hidory 
Mr.  Collinfon  was  not  well  acquainted  ; he  being  one  of  thofe 
few  who  vifited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  familiarly.  He  was  the 
fird  who  introduced  the  great  variety  of  feeds  and  dirubs  which 
are  now  the  principal  ornaments  of  every  garden.  'The  great 
LinniEus,  during  his  refidence  in  England,  contrafled  an  inti- 
mate frienddiip  with  Mr.  Collinfon,  which  was  reciprocally  in- 
creafed  by  a multitude  of  good  offices,  and  continued  to  the 
lad.  Befides  his  attachment  to  natural  hidory,  he  was  very 
converfant  in  the  antiquities  of  our  own  country,  having  been 
eledled  a member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  April  7,  1737  : 
and  he  fupplied  them  with  many  curious  articles,  refpefting 
both  our  own  and  other  countries.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving 
behind  him  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  natural 
hidory. 

COLLINSONIA,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  monog}mia 
order  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Perjonata.  The 
corolla  is  unequal,  with  its  under-lip  multifid,  and  the  fegments 
capillary'.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, but  poded'ed  of  no  remarkable  properties. 

COLLIGIU AMENTUM,  in  natural  hidory,  an  extremely 
tranl'parent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervable  after  two  or  three  davs 
incubation,  containing  the  firll  rudiments  of  the  chick.  It  is 
concluded  in  one  of  its  own  proper  membranes;  dilunfl  from 
the  albumen.  Plarvey  calls  it  the  oculus. 

COLLIQUATION,  in  chemidry,  is  applied  to  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  fubflances,  tending  towards  fufion.  See 
Fusion. 

CoLLiGUATioK,  ill  phvfic,  a term  applied  to  the  blood, 
when  it  lofes  its  firmnefs  of  texture;  and  to  the.  folid  jiarts, 
when  they  wade  away,  by  means  of  the  animal  fluids  being 
exhaiilled  through  the  I'everal  glands,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
the  fkin,  which  occallons  duxes  of  many  kinds,  but  modly 
profufe  and  clammy  fweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  phyfic,  a fever  attended  with  ^ 
a diarrhoea,  or  with  profufe  fweats. 

COLLISION,  the  linking  of  one  hard  body  againd  ano- 
ther; or  the  fridlion  or  pcrcuiliun  of  bodies  moving  violently, 
in  did'erent  direflions,  and  daffiing  againd  each  other. . 

COLLUM,  the  fame  with  Neck. 

COLLUSION,  inlaw,  a fecrel  underdanding  between  two 
jiarties,  who  plead  or  jirocced  fraudulently  againd  each,  to  the 
prejudice  of  a third  perfon, 

COLLUTHIANS,.  a religious  feft,  who  rofe  about  thebe- 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century,  on  occafion  of  the  indulgence 
Ihown  to  Arius  by  Alexander  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Seve- 
ral people  being  fcandalized  at  fo  much  condcfceiifion,  and, 
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among  the  reft,  Colluthns,  a prlcft  of  the  fame  cit}',  he  hence 
took  a pretence  for  lioltling  feparate  airemblles,  and  by  degrees 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  priefts,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
bifliop  ; pretending  a neceifity  for  this  authority,  in  order  to 
oppofe  Arius.  To  his  I'ehifm  he  added  herel'y ; teaching,  that 
God  did  not  create  tlie  wicked  ; that  he  was  not  author  of  the 
evils  that  Ijefal  meti,  Src.  He  was  condemned  by  a council 
held  at  Alexandria  by  Ofius,  in  the  year  230, 

COLLYBUS,  in  antiipiity,  the  fame  with  what 

is  now  called  t-  c rate  of  exchange. 

COLLYR7E,  or  CoLLVKiOKS,  in  antiquity,  a certain  or- 
nament of  hair,  worn  by  the  women  on  their  necks.  Jt  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  fmall  roundilh  cakes  culled  aoMufai, 
Collyrce. 

COLLYRIDIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a left,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  4th  century,  denominated  from  a little  cake,  called 
by  the  Greeks  xoXXu- iJiai,  co'hnd'ia,  which  they  otiered  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  This  feft,  it  I’eems,  confiftcd  chiefly  of 
Arabian  women,  who,  out  of  an  extra\agance  of  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  met  on  a certain  day  in  the  year  to  celebrate  a fo- 
lemn  feaft,  and  to  render  divine  honours  to  Mary  as  to  a god- 
defs  ; eating  the  cake  which  they  oflered  in  her  name.  St, 
Epiphanius,  who  relates  the  hiftory  of  this  fuperltltious  cere- 
mony, ridicules  it.  They  fprung  up  in  oppofttion  to  the  An- 
TIDICO-MaRI  ANITES. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a topical  remedy  for  an  In- 
flammation or  other  complaint  of  the  eyes.  It  is  ufually  cool- 
ing and  fedative, 

COLMAR,  a large  and  handfome  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Tapper  Rhine  and  late  province  of  Upper 
Alface.  It  was  fonnerly  an  imperial  town,  and  has  been  re- 
cently erefted  into  a biftiopric.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  111, 
35  miles  S.  W.  of  Stralburg.  £.  Ion.  7.  27.  N,  lat.  48.  5. 

COLMARS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps  and  late  province  of  Provence,  20  miles  E.  of 
Digne.  E.  Ion.  6.  ^5.  N.  lat.  44.  7. 

COLIMOGOROD,  a town . of  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  with 
an  archbilhop’s  fee,  feated  in  an  liland  formed  by  the  river 
Divina,  in  E.  long.  40.  30.  N.  lat.  36.  32. 

COLNRROOK,  a town  of  Bucks,  with  a market  on  Wed- 
nefday.  It  is  feated  on  the  jriver  Coin,  and  is  17  miles  W. 
from  London.  \V.  Ion,  o.  25.  N.  lat.  51.  29. 

COLNE,  a town  of  Lancaftiire,  with  a market  on  Wed- 
nefday.  It  is  feated  on  a hill,  36  miles  S.  E.  of  I/uncaller, 
and  214  N,  N.  ^Y.  of  London.  W.  Ion.  2.  5.  N.  lat.  53. 

5°-  . . , • 

COLOCH  IN' A,  an  ancient  town  of  the  iMorea  in  Turkey 
in  Europe.  E.  long.  23.  2.  N.  lat.  36.  32. 

COLOCYNTIIIS,  in  botany,  a fpecics  of  Cucumis. 

COLOtlZA,  a town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the  Danube, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bath,  with  an  archbiftiop’s  fee. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1686,  but  afterwards  retaken  by 
the  Imperalirts.  E.  long.  t9.  42.  N.  lat.  46.  33. 

COLOGNA,  a town  of  Italy  in  Padua,  and  in  the  territory 
of  Venice.  E.  long.  ii.  43.  N.  lat.  4.v  59- 

COLOGNE  (the  archbiftopric  or  (liocefe  of ),  an  ancient, 
large,  and  handtimic  city  of  Germany,  with  an  archbiftiop’s 
fee,  and  a univerfity.  It  has  37  monafterie.s,  and  365  churches 
and  chapels.  P is  fortified  in  the  ancient  manner,  with  ftrong 
walls,  llanked  with  S3  large  tiAvers,  and  furrounded  by  three 
ditches.  Ii  is  a free  imperial  city  5 and  though  the  elc6tor  has  a 
palace  here,  he  has  not  the  liberty  of  lia3'ing  in  it  for  many 
days  together,  nor  i.s  he  admitted  to  come  at  all  with  a nume- 
rous attendance.  It  Is  feated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
I'he  iiihabll  ints  are  generally  Roman  Catholics-j  but  there  are 
fume  Protellants,  who  are  obliged  to  perform  divine  fervice  at 
Milhcim,  three  miles  from  the  city.  They  pretend  to  fhow,  . 
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among  a vaft  number  of  other  relics,  the  bodies  of  the  three 
M.igi,  called  the  Three  Kings;  and  every  feven  years  there  is 
a proceflion  of  Hungarians,  who  come  to  return  them  thanks 
for  procuring  rain  in  a dry  fealbn.  It  is  17  miles  E.  of  Juliers. 
E.  Ion.  7.  10.  N.  lat.  30.  33. 

Cologne,  eleftoratc  of,  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  confi- 
derable  countries  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  duchy 
of  Cleves  and  by  Guelderland,  on  the  E.  by  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  on  the  S.  by  the  archbiftiopric  of  Treves,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  The  eleftor  is  arch -chancellor  of  the 
empire  for  Italy,  and  has  a right  to  confecrate  the  emperor  for 
Italy,  with  that  of  Mentz,  The  revenues  are  computed  to 
amount  to  130,000!  a year. 

CoLOGifE-Earth,  a kind  of  a very  light  baftard  ochre,  of 
a deep  brown  colour. 

COLOMBC),  a handfome,  pleafant,  and  ftrong  town  of 
Ada,  feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon  in  the 
Eall  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1638;  and  in 
1658  they  were  driven  from  it  by  the  natives,  affifted  by  the 
Dutch,  who  kept  puft'eftion  of  it  till  lately,  when  they  were 
difpofl'clTed  by  the  Britifli.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 
long,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  ’I'he  natives  live  in  the  old 
town,  without  the  walls  of  the  new : the  ftreels  of  this  laft 
are  wide  and  fpacious ; and  the  buildings  are  in  the  'modern 
tafte,  particularly  the  governor’s  houfe,  which  is  a handfome 
ftrufture.  E.  long.  80.  25.  N.  lat.  7.  o. 

COLOMEY,  or  Colomia,  a town  of  Poland  in  Red  Ruffia, 
feated  on  the  river  Pruth,  in  E.  long.  25.  9.  N.  lat.  48.  45. 

COLOMNA  (Fablo),  a very  learned  botanift,born  at  Naples 
about  the  year  1567.  He  became  ikilled  in  the  languages,  its 
mufic,  defigiiing,  painting,  and  the  mathematics ; and  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  wrote,  i.  “ <I>irroCa3-a>®', 
feu  Plantarum  aliquot  (ac  pifclum)  hiftoria.  2.  Minus  cogni- 
tarum  rariorumque  ftirpiura  ; itemque  de  aquatilibus, 

aliifque  nonnullis  animalibus,  libellus  and  other  works. 

COLON,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  and  moft  confiderable  of  the 
large  inteftines.  See  Anatomy,  page  189. 

COLON,  in  grammar,  a point  or  charafter  formed  thus 
[:],  ferving  to  mark  a pauie,  and  to  divide  the  members  of  a 
period.  See  Pointing;  fee  alto  PKiuon,  Co.mma,  and  Semi- 
colon. Grammarians  generally  alfign  the  ufe  of  a colon  to 
be,  to  mark  the  middle  of  a period  ; or  to  conclude  a fenfe  lefs 
perfeft  than  the  dot  or  ])criod : — but  a fenfe  lefs  perfeft  than 
the  period,  is  an  expreillon  extremely  vague  and  indeterminate. 
See  Period.  Others  fay,  a colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe 
is  perfeft,  but  the  fentence  not  concluded ; but  neither  is  this 
over  clear  and  exjirefs.  A late  author,  in  an  ingenious  dif- 
courfe,  De  rationc  interpungendi,  marks  the  office  of  the  colon, 
and  wherein  it  dift'ers  from  the  femicolon.  See.  more  precifely. 
A colon,  on  his  principles,  ferves  to  diftinguilh  thofc  conjunct 
members  of  a fentence,  which  are  capable  of  being  divided 
into  other  members ; whereof  one,  at  le.alt,  is  conjimft.  Thus, 
in  the  fentence.  As  we  cannot  difeern  the  Jhadow  moving  along 
the  dial-plate,  Jo  the  advances  we  make  in  knoivledge  are  only 
perceived  by  the  dijlancc  gone  over;  the  two  members  being 
both  fimplc,  arc  only  feparated  by  a comma.  In  this.  As  we 
perceive  the  Jhadow  to  have  moved,  but  did  not  perceive  it  mov- 
ing ; Jo  our  advances  in  under/landing,  in  that  they  confijl  of 
Jucb  minute  fteps,  are  only  pereeivable  by  the  dijlance ; the  fen- 
tence being  divided  into  two  equal  jiarts,  and  thole  conjunct 
ones,  fince  the)'  include  others;  we  Icparate  the  former  by  a 
femicolon,  and  the  latter  by  commas.  But  in  this.  As  we 
perceive  the  jhadow  to  have  moved  ahmg  the  dial,  but  did  not 
perceive  it  movinsp ; and  it  appears  the  grajs  has  grown,  though 
nobody  ever  Jaw  it  groiv : fo  the  advances  we  make  in  know- 
ledge, as  they  conjijl  of  Juch  minute  jUps,  are  only  perceivable  by 
the  dijlance — the  advancement  in  knowledge  is  comjiared  to 
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the  motion  of  a fhadow,  and  the  growth  of  grafs  j which  com- 
parifon  divides  the  fentence  into  two  principal  parts  : but  fince 
what  is  faid  of  the  movement  of  the  fhadow,  and  likewife  of 
the  growth  of  grafs,  contains  two  fiimple  members,  they  are  to 
be  feparated  by  a femicolon ; confequently  a higher  pointing  is 
required  to  feparate  them  from  the  other  part  of  the  fentence, 
which  they  are  oppulcd  to;  and  this  is  a colon.  See  Punc- 
tuation. 

COLOKEL,  in  military  matters,  the  commander  in  chief 
•of  a regiment,  whether  horfe,  foot,  or  dragoons.  Skinner  de- 
rives the  word  from  colony  j being  of  opinion,  the  chiefs  of 
colonies,  called  coloniales,  might  give  the  name  to  chiefs  of 
forces.  In  the  French  and  Spanilh  armies,  colonel  is  confined 
to  the  infantry  and  dragoons  : the  commanding  olKccr  of  a re- 
giment of  Jiorfe  they  ulually  call  jncjtre  de  camp.  P’ormerly 
inllead  of  colonel,  the  French  ufed  the  word  conmeJ  j and  this 
old  I'pelling  comes  nearer  to  our  common  way  of  pronouncing 
the  word  colonel.  A colonel  may  put  an  officer  of  his  regiment 
in  arreft,  but  muft  acquaint  the  general  with  it.  He  is  not 
allowed  a guard,  only  a fentry  from  the  quarter-guard. 

Coi.ov!K\.-Liniienant,  he  who  commands  a regiment  of 
guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perlbn  of  the  firll 
eminence,  is  colonel.  Thefe  colonel-lieutenants  have  always  a 
colonel’s  commillion,  and  are  ulually  general  officers. 

Lieutt'7ia7it-Qo'LO'sv.L,  the  I'econd  officer  in  a regiment,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in  the  abfence  of 
the  colonel. 

COLONNA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  campagna  of  Rome, 
i8  miles  eallward  of  that  city.  £.  long.  13.  15.  N.  lat.  42.  o. 

COLONNADE,  in  architedfure,  a periftyle  of  a circular 
■figure  j or  a feries  of  columns  difpofed  in  a circle,  and  inlu- 
lated  within  fide.  A Poljiflyle  Colonnade,  is  that  whole 
number  of  columns  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a 
fmgle  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome,  conlilling  of  284  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  each 
above  four  feet  and  an  half  diameter,  all  in  Tiburtine  marble. 

COLONSAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Illands  of 
Sc'otland.  It  comprehends  that  of  Oronlay,  from  which  it  is 
only  feparated  in  time  of  Hood. 

COLONIES,  an  hufbandman,  or  villager,  who  was  bound 
to  pay  yearly  a certain  tribute,  or  at  certain  times  of  the  vear 
to  plough  Ibme  part  of  the  lord’s  land  ; and  from  hence  comes 
the  word  cl(yiun,  who  is  called  by  the  Dutch  boor. 

COLON  Y,  a company  of  pec>ple  tranfplanted  into  a re- 
mote province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it.  We  mav 
diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  colonies,  i.  Thole  ferving  to  eale 
the  inhabitants  x)f  a country,  where  the  people  are  become  too 
numerous.  2.  Thofe  eftahliflied  by  riC'torious  princes  in  the 
middle  of  vanquilhed  nations,  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  obe- 
dience. 3.  ColoTiifs  of  commerce-,  which  may  be  lb  called,  be- 
caufe,  in  etfeO,  it  is  trade  that  is  the  foie  occafion  and  objert 
of  their  being  efvabliflie»l. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  firft  kind  of  colonic.s  that,  foine 
ages  after  the  deluge,  the  eaft  firft,  and  fucceffively  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inhaliited;  and  without  men- 
tioning any  thing  of  the  Phumician  and  (irecian  colonies,  fo 
famous  in  ancient  hifiory,  it  is  notorious  that  is  was  for  the 
cftabliffinient  of  Inch  colonies,  that,  during  the  declcnfion  of 
the  empire,  thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  nations,  iiliiing,  for 
the  generality,  out  of  the  north,  over-nm  the  Gauls,  Itrily,  and 
the  other  fouthern  parts  of  Europe ; and,  after  I'everal  bloody 
battles,  divided  it  with  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

The  fecoml  defeription  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufed  more 
than  any  other  people  ; and  with  a view  to  fecure  the  conquclts 
they  had  made  from  the  well  to  the  ealt.  Every  on»  knows* 
how  many  cities  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Spain,  and  even  Phigland, 
value  themfelves  on  their  having  been  of  the  number  of  Roman 
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colonies.  There  were  two  kind/  of  colonies  among  the  Ro 
mans:  thole  lent  by  the  fenatej  and  the  military  ones,  con- 
fiftlng  of  old  Ibldiers,  broken  and  difabled  with  the  fatigues  of 
war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands  as  the  reward  of  their 
fervices.  The  colonies  fent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Roman 
or  I,atln,  2.  c.  compofed  either  of  Roman  citizens  or  l/atins. 
M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a volume  in  folio  with  medals  ftruck  by 
the  feveral  colonies,  in  honour  of  the  emperors  v/ho  founded 
them.  The  ordinary  fymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals 
was  either  an  eagle  j as  when  the  veteran  leejions  were  diftri- 
buted  in  the  colonies  : or  a labourer,  holding  a plough  drawn 
by  a pair  of  oxen ; as  when  the  colony  conlilted  of  ordinary 
inhabitants.  On  all  the  medals  are  feen  the  names  of  the 
decemviri,  who  held  the  fame  rank  and  had  the  fame  autho- 
rity' there  as  the  confuls  had  at  Rome. 

Laltly,  the  colonies  of  commerce,  are  thofe  eftabllffied  by 
the  Britiih,  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  and  other  nations 
within. thefe  twolaft  centuries,  and  which  they  continue  Hill  to 
eftablilli,  In  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  America,  and  the 
Illands  in  the  South  Seasj  either  to  keep  up  a regular  com- 
merce with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the  ground,  by  planting 
fugar-canes,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities.  “ Plan- 
tations, fays  Rlackltone,  or  colonies  in  diftant  countries,  are 
either  Inch  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of  wccupancy 
only,  by  finding  them  deleft  and  uncultivated,  and  peopling 
them  from  the  mother-country ; or  where,  when,  already  cul- 
tivated, they  have  either  been  gained  by  conqueft,  or  ceded  to 
ms  by  treaties.  And  both  the  rights  are  founded-  upon  the  law 
of  nature,  or  at  leall  on  that  of  nations.  But  there  is  a .dif- 
ference between  thefe  two  fpecles  of  colonies  with  refpedl  to 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For  it  hath  been  held, 
that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  difeovered  and  planted  by 
Englilh  lubjecls,  all  the  Englilli  laws  then  in  being,  which  are 
the  birthright  of  eve>y  fubjedl,  are  immediately  there  in  force. 
But  this  mull  be  underllood  with  many  and  very  great  reftric- 
tions.  Such  colonills  carry  with  them  only  fo  much  of  the 
Englilh  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own  fituation,  and  the 
condition  of  an  Infant  colony ; fuch,  for  inltance,  as  the  ge- 
neral rules  of  inheritance,  and  of  prote(5Hon  from  perlonal  in- 
juries. I'he  artificial  refinements  and  dil'tinftions  incide.it  to 
the  property  of  a great  and  commercial  people,  tlxe  laws  of 
poliev  and  revenue  (luch  el'pecially  as  are  entorcedby  penalties), 
the  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  eltablillied  clerg)',  the  juril- 
didlion  of  I’piritual  courts,  and  a multitude  of  other  provifions, 
are  neither  UGcellarv  nor  convenient  for  them,  and  therelpre 
are  not  in  force.  \Vhat  lhall  be  -admilted  and  what  rejerted, 
at  what  times,  and  under  what  rellriilions,  mull,  in  cafes  of 
(lirputc,  be  decided  in  the  firll  inllance  by  their  own  provincial 
judicature,  lubjeft  to  the  revifion  and  controul  of  the  king, in 
council ; the  whole  of  their  conllitution  being  alio  liable  to  be 
new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the  general  fuperintending 
power  of  the  legillature  in  the  molher-oonntry.  But  in  con- 
quered or  ceded  countries,  that  have  already  laws  ot  tlieir  own, 
the  king  may  indeed  ;dtcr  and  change  thole  laws  ; but,  till  he 
does  aiSlually  change  them','  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
remain,  unkls  Inch  as  arc  againll  the  law  of  God,  as  in  an 
infidel  country.” 

COLOPHONY,  in  pharmacy,  the  lame  with  black  refin. 
It  receives  its  name  of  coJophonia,  Irom  Colophon,  a city  of 
Ionia ; bccanfc  the  ^hcll  was  formerly  brought  from  thence. 
Iwo  forts  are  mentioned  In  ancient  writings}  the  one  dry,  the 
other  in  a liquid  form.  I’he  latter  I'eems  to  luive  been  liquid 
pitch,  which  i.s  the  crude  relin  ot  the  pine  brought  from  Colo 
phon  ; the  other  was  called  rclina  friila,  and  conlilled  only  of 
the  former  deprived  of  its  humid  piarts. 

COLOOUINTIDA,  in  botany.  See  Cucumis. 

COLORATURA,  in  mufic,  denotes  all  manner  of  varja- 
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tions,  tilllos,  flimlnutions,  S:c.  Itrving  to  make  a fong  agree- 
able. 

COLORXO,  a town  of  It?ly,  in  the  Parmazan,  near  the 
river  Po,  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The  dnke  of  Parma  has 
a plealV.’e-hoiife  here,  one  of  tl’.e  moft  delightful  feats  in  all 
Italy,  and  the  gardens  arc  very  fine.  E.  long.  9.  i^.  N.  lat. 
44’  54- 

COLOSSUS,  a ftatue  of  enormous  or  gigantic  fize.  The 
moll  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  Colofius  of  Rhodes  ; a fta- 
tue of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  flrips  palled  with  full  fails  betwixt 
its  legs.  It  was  the  workmanftiip  of  Chares,  a difcijile  of 
Lyfippus  j who  fpent  12  years  in  making  it : it  was  at  length 
overthrown  by  an  earthipiake,  after  having  ftood  1360  years. 
Its  height  was  fix  fcore  and  fix  feet : there  were  few  people 
could  fathom  its  thumb,  kc.  When  the  Saracens  became 
poflelfed  of  the  ifland,  the  ftatue  was  found  proftrate  on  the 
ground : they  fold  it  to  a Jew,  who  loaded  900  camels  with 
the  brafs.  The  bafis  that  fupported  it  was  a triangular  figure  j 
its  extremities  were  fultained  with  60  pillars  of  marble.  J'herc 
was  a winding-ftair-cafe  to  go  up  to  the  to])  of  it  •,  from 
whence  one  might  difeover  Syria,  and  the  ftiijis  that  went  into 
Egypt,  in  a gi'cat  looking-glal's,  that  was  hung  about  the  neck 
of  the  ftatue.  Among  the  antiejuities  of  Home,  there  are 
feven  famous  Coloifufes ; two  of  Jupiter,  as  many  of  A{)ollo, 
one  of  Nero,  one  of  Domitian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRUM,  the  firft  milk  of  any  animal  after  bringing 
forth  young,  called  hcejlhigs.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  milk 
is  generally  cathartic,  and  purges  the  meconium ; thus  ferving 
both  as  an  aliment  and  medicine.  An  emulfion  prepared  with 
turpentine  diflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fometimes 
called  by  this  name. 

COLOSWAR,  a large  and  celebrated  town  of  Tranfylvania, 
where  the  fenates  have  their  meetings.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Samos,  in  E.  long.  22.  4^.  N.  lat.  46.  53. 

COLOUR,  in  phyfics,  a property  inherent  in  light,  by 
which,  according  to  the  various  fizes  of  its  parts,  or  from  fome 
other  caufe,  it  excites  different  vibrations  in  the  optic  nerve ; 
which  propagated  to  the  fenforium,  affebl  the  mind  with  dif- 
ferent fenfations.  See  Chromatics  and  Optics. 

Colour,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs,  and  to 
the  tints  produced  by  thofe  drugs  varioutly  mixed  and  applied. 
The  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters  are  red  and  white  lead  j 
yellow  and  red  ochres ; feveral  kinds  of  earth,  umbre,  oq)i- 
ment,  lamp-black,  burnt  ivory',  black  lead,  vermillion,  gam^ 
boge,  lacca,  blue  and  green  afties,  verdigris,  biftre,  bice,  fmalt, 
carmine,  ultramarine:  each  of  which,  with  their  ufes,  &c.  are 
to  be  found  under  their  proper  articles.  Of  thefe  colours  fome 
are  ground  with  gum-water,  fome  ufed  with  oil,  and  others 
only  in  frefco. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe  under  thefe  two 
claffes,  of  dark  and  light  colours.  Black,  and  all  that  are  ob- 
feure  and  earthy,  as  umbre,  biftre,  &c.  are  of  the  firft  deferip- 
tion.  Under  light  colours  are  comprehended  white,  and  all 
tfiat  approach  neareft  to  it.  Painters  alfo  diftinguifli  colours 
into  funple  and  mineral.  Under  fimple  colours  they  rank  all 
thofe  which  are  extrafted  from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not 
bear  the  firej  as  the  yellow  made  of  fafiron,  French  berries, 
lacca,  and  other  tinctures  extra£led  from  flowers,  &c.  The 
mineral  colours  are  thofe  which  being  drawn  from  metals,  &rc. 
are  able  to  bear  the  fire,  and  therefore  arc  ufed  by  enaniellers. 
CbangeahU  and  permanent  is  another  divifion,  which,  by  fome, 
is  made  of  colours.  Changeable  colours  arc  fuch  as  dejiend  on 
the  fituatlon  of  the  objedts  with  refj;c6l  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a pigeon  s neck,  taffetics,  &c.  J’hc  firft,  hov/ever,  being  atten- 
tively viewed  with  a microfeope,  each  fibre  of  the  fealhers  ap- 
pears compofed  of  feveral  little  fquares,  alternately  red  and 
green,  fo  that  they  are  fixed  colours. 


iraier  Colours,  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  painting  with  gum- 
water,  fize,  or  any  other  fubftance  that  is  loluble  in  water. 

Incapacity  of  .dijlingnijhivg  Colours.  Of  this  , extraordi- 
nary defect  in  vifion,  we  have  fome  curious  inftances  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranladlions  for  1.777.  'I'he  account  was  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Huddart  to  Dr.  Prieftley. 

Colour,  in  dyeing.  See  Dyeing. 

Colour  of  IlantSy  is  an  attribute  found  to  he  very^  vari- 
able. Different  colours  are  obferved,  not  only  in  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  lame  fpecies,  but  likewilc  in  different  parts  of 
the  lame  individual.  Thus,  marvel  of  Peru,  and  fwcet- Wil- 
liam, have  frequently  jietals  of  different  colours  on  the  fame 
plant.  Three  or  four  different  colours  are  frequently  found 
upon  the  fame  leaf  or  flower ; as  on  the  leaves  of  the  amaran- 
thiis,  tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula,  three- 
coloured  violet,  and  others.  To  produce  the  moft  beautiful 
and  ftriking  variety  of  colours  in  fuch  flowers,  is  the  principal 
delight  and  bufinefs  of  the  florift. 

Particular  colours  feem  to  be  appro]niated  to  particular  parts 
of  the  [)lant.  Thus,  ‘luhite  is  moft  common  in  roots,  fweet 
berries,  and  the  jietals  of  fpring  flowers.  Water  colon-,  in  the 
filaments  and  Ityles.  Black,  in  the  roots  and  feeds  5 rarely  in 
the  feed  vcilel,  and  fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the  petals.  Yel- 
hm)  is  frequently  in  the  anthera;  or  tops  of  the  ftamina ; as 
likewife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  flowers,' and  the  comjiound 
legulated  flowers  of  Linnaeus.  Red  is  common  In  the  petals  of 
fummer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  fruits.  Blue  and  wo/t-Ccolour, 
in  the  petals.  Green,  in  the  leaves  and  calyx,  but  rarely  in 
the  petals.  In  the  interchanging  of  colours,  which  in  plants 
is  found  to  depend  ujion  dift'erences  in  heat,  climate,  foil,  and 
culture,  a fort  of  eleftivc  attraction  is  obferved  to  take  place. 
Thus,  red  is  more  eafily  changed  into  white  and  blue:  blue 
into  white  and  yellow y'ellow  into  white;  and  white  into 
purple.  A red  colour  is  often  changed  into  a white,  in  the 
flowers  of  heath,  mother  of  thyme,  betony,  pink,  vifeous  cam- 
j)ion,  cucubalus,  trefoil,  orchis,  fox  glove,  thiftle;  cudweed, 
law-wort,  rofe,  poppyq  fumitory'',  and  geranium.  Red  paffes 
into  blue  in  pimpernel.  Blue  is  changed  into  white  in  bell- 
flower, grcelc-valerian,  bindweed,  columbine,  violet,  vetch, 
milk-wort,  goat’s  rue,  viper’s  buglofs,  Gomfrey,  borage,  hyflbp, 
dragon’s  head,  fgabious,  blue-bottle,  and  fuccory.  Blue  is 
changed  into  yellow  in  crocus.  Yellow  palTes  eafily^  into  white 
in  melilot,  agrimony,  mullein,  tulij),  hlatlaria,  or  moth-mul- 
lein, and  corn  marigold.  White  is  changed  into  purple  in 
wood-forrel,  thorn-ajiple,  peafe,  and  daily. 

As  flowers  gradually  open  and  are  expofed  to  the  air,  they 
throw  oft  their  old  colour,  and  acquire  a new  one.  In  faCt,  no 
flower  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is  fully  expanded.  Many 
flowers  change  their  colours  thrice  fucceffively' ; thus,  the  very 
young  buds  of  lady’s  looking  glals,  buglofs,  and  the  like,  are 
all  white ; the  larger  buds  purple,  or  murrey ; and  tire  open 
flowers  blue.  Indeed  colour  is  a quality  in  plants  lb  aj)t  to 
change,  that  it  might  never  to  he  employ'ed  in  diftinguifliing 
their  fpecies,  which  ought  to  be  charaClerifed  from  circum- 
flances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture  or  other  accidents. 
The  fame  inconftancy  qf  colour  obferved  in  the  flowers,  is 
likewife  to  be  found  in  almoft  all  the  other  jiarts  of  plants, 
though  not  in  any  equal  degree. 

Of  all  fenfible  qualities,  colour  is  the  Icaft-ufeful  in  indicat- 
ing the  virtues  and  powers  of  vegetables.  The  following  gene- 
ral pofitlons  on  this  fubjedl  are  laid  down  by'  Linnaeus,  and 
I'eem  fufliciently  confirmed  by  experiment  ; A yellow  colour 
generally  indicates  a bitter  tafte;  as  ifi  gentian,  aloe,  celandine, 
turmeric,  and  other  yellow  flowers.  Red  indicates  an  acid  or 
four  tafte ; as  in  cranberries,  barberries,  currants,  rafpberries, 
mulberries,  cherries ; tlie  fruit  of  the  role,  Ica-buckthoni,  and 
fervice-trcc.  Herbs  that  are  turned  towards  autumn,  have  like' 
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wife  a fonT  taftej  as  Ibrrel,  wood-forrel,  and  bloody  dock. 
Green  indicates  a crude  alkaline  tafte,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe 
fruits.  A pale  colour  denotes  an  infipid  tafte,  as  in  endive, 
alparagus,  and  lettuce.  White  promifes  a I'weet  lufeious  tafte  ; 
as  in  white  currants  and  plums,  fweet  apples,  &c.  Laftly, 
black  indicates  a harfh,  naufeous,  dil'agreeable  tafte ; as  in  the 
berries  ot  deadly  night-fhade,  myrtle-leaved  lumach,  herb- 
chriftopher,  and  others  j many  of  which  are  not  only  unplea- 
fant  to  the  tafte,  but  pernicious  and  deadly  in  their  etl’eiSls. 

CoLOUK  of  the  Human  Species,  Hiffcrence  of.  See  Com- 
plexion. 

Colour,  in  heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed  in  heral- 
dry are,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple  j which  the  heralds 
call  gules,  azure,  fable,  vert  or  fmople,  nnd  purpure  ; tenne,  or 
tawny,  and  fanguine,  are  not  lb  common  : as  to  yellow  and 
while,  called  or  and  argent,  they  are  metals,  not  colours.  The 
metals  and  colours  are  Ibmetimes  exprell’ed  in  blazon  by  the 
names  of  precious  ftones,  and  Ibmetimes  by  thofe  of  planets  or 
ftars.  See  Bl.\zoning. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners,  flags, 
enfigns,  &:c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or  fleet.  See 
Flag  and  Standard. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are  ufed  to 
diftinguifli  feveral  myfteries  and  feafts  celebrated  therein.  Five 
colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  into  the  Latin  church: 
thefe  are  white,  green,  red,  violet,  and  black.  The  white  is 
for  the  myfteries  of  our  Saviour,  ihe’feaft  of  the  Virgin,  thofe 
of  the  angels,  faints,  and  confelfors  j the  red  is  for  the  myf- 
teries and  folemnities  of  the  holy  facrament,  the  feafts  of  the 
apoftles  and  martyrs  ; the  green  for  thejtime  between  pentecoft 
and  advent,  and  from  epiphany  to  feptuagefima  j the  violet  in 
advent  and  Chriftmas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and  in  votive 
mafles  in  time  of  warj  laftly,  the  black  is  for  the  dead,  and 
the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging.  In  the  Greek  church,  the 
ufe  of  colours  is  almoft  abolilhed,  as  well  as  among  us.  Red 
was,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  colour  for  Chriftmas  and  the 
dead,  as  black  is  among  us. 

To  Colour  Stranger s Goods,  is  when  a freeman  allows  a 
foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  his  name. 

, • ..Cohovo,- Making,  the  art  of  preparing  the  difterent  kinds 
of  colours  bled  in  painting.  This  art  properly  belongs  to 
chcmifti^' ; but  the  principles  on  which  it  depends  arc  imper- 
feftly  underftood ; and  the  jirablical  pail  moftly  in  the  hands 
of  thole  who  And  it  their  intereft  to  keep  it  fecret. 

I'he  flrft  general  divifion  of  colours  is  into  opaque  and  tranf- 
parent.  By  the  firlt  are  meant  fuch  colours  as,  when  laid  over 
pqper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully  lb  as  to  eflace  any  other 
painting  or  Itain  that  might  have  been  there  before  ; the  others 
are  of  Inch  a nature  as  to  leave  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
laid,  vifible  through  them.  Of  the  flrft  kind  are  white-lead, 
red-lead,  vermilion,  &:c. ; of  the  latter  kind  arc  the  colours 
ufed  for  illuminating  maps,  &c. 

Another  divifion  is  into  oil-colours  and  water-colours ; by 
which  is  meant,  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to  jiainting  in  oil  and 
in  water.  Moft  of  thofe  which  arc  projier  for  painting  in 
water,  are  alfo  proper  for  being  ufed  in  oil.  d'hcrc  is,  how- 
ever, this  remarkable  dirt'ercnce  betwixt  colours  when  mixed 
with  water  and  with  oil,  that  fuch  as  are  quite  opaque  in 
water  will  become  perfectly  tranfparent  in  oil..  Thus,  blue 
verditer,  though  exceedingly  opatpie  in  water,  if  ground  with 
oil,  feems  totally  to  dillblve,  and  becomes  ver)-^  tranfparent. 
The  moft  perfectly  opaque  colours  in  oil  arc  fuch  as  have  lead, 
mercury,  or  iron,  for  their  balis : to  the  latter,  however, 
Pniflian  blue  is  an  exception  : for  though  the  balls  of  that 
colour  is  iron,  it  proves  nearly  tranfparent  when  ground  with 
oil.  In  water-colours,  thofe  prepared  I'rom  metals,  FruHiau 


blue  hlone  excepted,  are  always  opaque;  from  vegetables  or 
animals,  tranfparent.  Coals,  however,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  are  opaque  both  in  water  and  oil. 

Colours,  again,  may  be  confidered  as  either  Ample  or  com- 
pound. The  Ample  ones  are  fuch  as  reqiure  nothing  to  be 
luperadded  to  them,  in  order  to  make  a lull  ftrong  colour,, 
without  regarding  whether  they  are  formed  of  many  or  few 
ingredients;  and  in  this  view,  whitcrlead,  red-lead,  vermilion, 
calces  of  iron,  Src.  arc  Ample  colours.  The  compound  ones  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  colouring  fubftances ; as 
blue  and  yellow  united  together  to  form  a green,  red  and  yellow 
to  form  an  orange,  a white  earth  or  calx  with  the  red  colour  of 
cochineal  ir  brazil  to  form  a lake,  Ac. ; and  thus  carmine,  lake,- 
rofe-pink,  Dutch-pink,  Englifh-pink,  Ac.  are  compound  colours.- 

The  laft  and  moft  important  divifion  of  colours  is  into  true 
and  falfc.  By  the  former  are  meant  thofe  which  retain  their 
colour  under  every  polftble  variety  of  circumftances,  without 
fading  in  the  leaft ; the  other  are  fuch  as  do  not ; but  either 
lofe  their  colour  altogether,  or  change  to  fome  other.  What 
is  chiefly  apt  to  aftect  colours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun 
in  lummer,  and  to  the  cold  air  in  winter:  but  to  this  there"  is 
one  exception,  viz.  white-lead;  which,  when  ground  with  oil, 
retains  its  whitenefs  if  expofed  to  the  v/eather,  but  degenerates 
into  a brownifli  or  yellowifli  colour  if  clofe  kept.  In  water 
this  fubftance  is  very  apt  to  lofe  its  colour,  whether  expofed  to 
the  air  or  not.  The  gi'eat  delideratum  iu  colour-making  is  to 
produce  the  flrft  kind  of  colours,  viz.  fuch  as  will  not  fade  by 
exjiofure  to  the  weather ; and  indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  moft  beautiful  are  in  general  the  leaft  permanent.  It  may, 
for  the  moft  part,  however,  be  expefted,  that  the  more  Ample 
any  colour  is,  the  lefs  liable  will  it  be  to  change  upon  expofure 
to  the  air. 

The  great  diiriculty  of  knowing  a priori  whether  a colour 
will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  concerning  the  na.- 
ture  of  colouring  fubftances.  With  all  our  difadvantages,  how- 
ever, we  may  obl'erve,  that  whatever  change  of  colour  is  pro- 
dqced  in  any  fubftance  by  expofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  that 
colour  to  which  it  changes  will  bid  fair  for  being  permanent, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done.  Of 
thefe  changes  the  inliances  are  but  very  rare.  One  is  in  the 
purple  of  the  ancients,  which  alTumed  its  colour  by  expofure 
to  the  fun,  and  confequently  was  exceedingly  permanent. 
Another  is  in  the  folution  of  filver:  vfliich,  being,  mixed  with 
chalk,  the  precipitate  turns  to  purplifli  black  where  it  is  ex- 
pofed to  the  fun.  A third  is  in  folutions  of  indigo  by  alkaline 
fubftances,  which  conftantly  appear  green  till  expofed  to  the 
air  by  fpreading  them  very  thin,  ujion  which  they  become  al- 
rnolt  inftantaneoully  blue,  and'continue  fo  ever  after.  Some- 
times, though  lull  more  rarely,  a very  remarkable  cliange  of 
colour  happens,  u})on  mixing  two  vegetable  juices  together. 
Almoft  the  only  inllance  of  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Forftcr,  who  informs  u.s,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite 
dye  their  cloth  of  a crimfon  colour,  by  mixing  together  the 
yellow  juice  of  a fmall  fpecies  ot  fig  with  the  grccnifli  juice 
of  a kind  of  fern.  But  the  moft  remarkable  alterations  of 
colour  are  elt'eiled  by  dill'erent  metallic  and  falinc  folutions- 
mixed  with  certain  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances;  and  with; 
thefe  the  colour-maker  will  be  principally  converfant. 

It  is  a common  obfervation  in  cheiniftry,  that  acids  mixed! 
with  blue  veget.ibl'e  juices  turn  them  red,  and  alkalies  green. 
It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo  generally  known,  that  adds- 
of  all  kinds  generally  teiul  to  heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to- 
make  them  apjiroach  to  the  fcarlct  or  true  crimfon  : and  alka- 
lies to  darken,  or  m:ikc  them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.. 
Mixed  with  j ellow colours,  acids  allb univetfally  tend  to  brighten: 
the  yellow  3 and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an  orange,  and  make.- 
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it  become  more  dull.  But  though  this  is  vety  generally  the 
rale,  wc  are  not  to  expeft  that  all  acid?  are  e.piaily  powerful 
in  this  refpe^t.  The  nitrous  acid  is  fotuul  to  heighten  the  moft 
of  any,  and  the  marine  acid  the  lead  of  the  mineral  ones. 
The  vegetable,  as  might  be  expelled,  are  lefs  powerful  than 
the  mineral  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a tinfture  of  cochineal, 
either  in  water  or  Iplrit  of  wine,  is  mixed  the  pure  nitrous  acid, 
it  will  cdiange  the  colour  to  an  exceeding  high  orange  or  Hame 
•colour,  which  it  will  impart  to  cloth.  If  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
ufed,  a full  fcarlet,  inclining  to  crimfon  rather  than  orange,  is 
produced,  ^^'ilh  marine  acid  a true  crimfon  colour,  bordering 
on  purple,  is  the  confequence.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and  vola- 
tile, change  the  colour  to  a purple,  which  is  brighter  with  the 
volatile  than  the  fixed  alkalies. 

A.s  all  colours,  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdom,  niuft  be  extracted  either  by  pure  water  or  Ibme 
other  liquid  nienftnaum,  they  cannot  be  ufed  for  the  purpofes 
of  painting  till  the  colouring  fubllance  is  united  with  foine 
earthy  or  folid  matter,  capable  of  giving  it  a body,  as  the  work- 
men call  it : and  according  to  the  nature’  of  this  fubftance,  the 
colour  will  be  tranfpareiit  or  otherwife.  This  bafis  ought  to 
be  of  the  moft  -fixed  and  durable  nature ; and  alfo  of  a pure 
-white  colour,  and  eafily  reducible  into  an  iiupaljiable  powder. 
In  a great  many  Inftanccs,  alumhic  (See  Chemiftr)^,  {>.  427.) 
anfwers  for  this  purpofe ; but  the  fubftance  to  be  chofen  in 
preference  to  all  others,  is  laid  to  be  a calx  of  tin,  prepared 
cither  by  fire  or  the  nitrous  acid. 

If  what  ft'e  have  juft  now  obferved  is  attended  to,  the  gene- 
ral method  of  extrafting  colours  from  any  vegetable  or  animal 
-fubftance,  and  fixing  them  on  a proper  bafis,  mull  be  ver)- 
eafily  underftood.  For  this  purpofe,  a quantity  of  calx  of  tin 
(or  whatever  other  matter  is  determined  on)  is  to  be  procured 
in  jiroportion  to  the  quantify'  of  colour  iletired.  I'his  muft  he 
-well  rubbed  in  a gluts  mortar,  with  as  much  of  the  coloured 
tinfture  or  infufion  as  will  compleatly  moiften  it.  If  the  colour 
is  to  be  a very  fine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  colouring 
matter  muft  be  extrafted  with  fpirit  of  wine  without  heat. 
When  the  fpirit  is  fufficiently  impregnated,  it  is  to  be  poured 
by  little  and  little  upon  the  calx,  rubbing  It  conflantly,  in  or- 
der to  dillribute  the  colour  equally  through  all  parts  of  the 
calx.  The  fpirit  foon  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  calx  coloured 
with  the  cochineal.  More  of  the  tinfture  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  conftantly  as  before ; and  thus,  with 
proper  management,  may  very  beautiful  colours,  not  inferior 
lo  the  betl  carmine,  be  prepared  at  a moderate  cxpence.  If, 
inftead  of  cf>chineal,  we  fubftitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  log- 
wood, &c.  difterent  kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  will  be 
produced.  For  the  coarfer  colours,  aqueous  deco<!'tlons  are  to 
be  ufed  in  a fimilar  manner ; only  as  thefe  are  much  longer 
evaporating  than  the  fpirit  of  wine,  very  little  muft  be  poured 
on  at  a time,  and  the  colours  ought  to  be  made  in  large  quan- 
tity, on  account  of  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  proeef*. 

Hitherto  we  haye  confidcred  only  the  eft'eAs  of  the  pure  and 
fimple  falls,  wiz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  di^crent  colours ; but 
by  combining  the  acids  with  alkalies,  or  metals,  thefe 

eftefts  may  be  varied  almoft  m vijimtfnt ; ifeither  is  there  any 
rule  yet  laid  down  by  which  we  can  judge  d priori  of  the 
changes  of  colour  that  will  happ^  on  the  admixture  of  difterent 
alkaUes,  acids,  or  falts  with  any  cohmring  fubllance.  Alum 
and  fal  ammoniac  confulcrahly  heighten  the  colour  of  cochi- 
neal, brazil,  turmeric,  fuftic,  madder,  logwood,  8:c.  I’he  fame' 
thing  is  done,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  by  common  fait,  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  falt-petre,  and  many  other  of  the  neutral  falts.  So- 
lutions of  iron  in  all  the  acids  tlrike  a black  with  every  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  fubtlances ; and  likewifc  with  Ihmach, 
galls,  and  other  aftringents.  Solutions  of  lead  univcrl'ully  de- 


bafe  red  colours  to  a dull  purple.  Solution  of  copper  changes 
the  purple  colour  of  logwood  to  a pretty  good  blue  j and,  in 
general,  Iblutions  of  this  metal  are  friendly  to  blue  colours. 
'1  he  etleifls  of  folutions  of  gold,  filver,  and  mercury,  are  not 
fo  well  known  : they  teem  to  produce  dark  colours  of  no  great 
beauty.  The  .moft  powerful  folution,  however,  with  regard  to 
a great  luuiiber  ot  colour?,  is  that  of  tin,  made  in  aqua  regia. 
Hence  we  may  lee  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Delavars  hypothefis  con- 
cerning colours,  (See  ("nROM.vTics,  page  513.)  that  the  leaft 
refrangible  ones  are  produced  by  the  inc.it  clenfe  metals  : for 
tin,  which  hath  the  Icafl  dentity  of  any  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a 
llate  of  location,  the  motl  extraordinary  effebts  upon  the  leaft 
refrangible  colour?  n.s  well  as  thol'e  that  are  moft  fo.  The  colour 
of  cochineal  is  changed  by  it  into  the  rnotl  beautiful  fcarlet ; 
a fimilar  change  is  made  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  gum 
lac.  Brazil-wood  is  made  to  yield  a fine  purjilith  crimfon  ; 
logwood,  a beautiful  dark  purple  j tuimeric,  futlic,  weld,  and 
all  yellow-colouring  woods  and  Howers,  are  made  to  commu- 
nicate colours  far  more  beautiful  than  can  be  got  from  them  by 
any  other  method.  The  blue  colour  of  the  flowers  of  violets, 
eye-bright,  iris,  &rc.  are  heightened  fo  as  to  equal,  if  not  excel, 
the  blue  produced  by  a folution  of  copper  in  volatile  alkali. 
In  fliort,  this  folution  teems  to  be  of  much  more  extenfive  ule 
in  colour-making,  when  properly  applied,  than  any  thing- 
hithcM-to  thought  of.  It  is  not,  however,  univertally  fervice- 
able.  ’^I’he  colour  of  madder  it  totally  deftrews,  and  likewile 
that  of  faf-Howc.r,  changing  them  both  to  a dull  orange.  It 
likewile  fpoils  the  colour  of  archil ; and  what  is  very  remark- 
able, the  fine  red  colour  of  tlntlure  of  roles  made  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  by  folution  of  tin  changed  to  a dirty  green. 

The  moll  Important  ccjntideration  in  colour-making  is  to 
niake  choice  of  luch  materials  as  produce  the  moll  durable 
colours  ; and  if  thefe  can  be  procured,  an  ordinarv  colour  from 
them  is  to  be  preferred  to  a bright  one  from  thole  which  fade 
Iboner.  In  what  the  dlflerence  conlifts  between  the  colours  that 
fade  and  thofe  which  do  not,  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  From  fome  circumllanccs  it  would  teem,  that  thofe 
fubllances  which  are  niotl  remarkable  for  keeping  their  colour, 
contain  a gummy  matter,  lb  combined  with  a refinous  one  as 
to  be  Ibluble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  The  moft 
durable  red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  Is  very 
ftrongly  refinous,  though  at  the  lame  time  fo  far  glutinous, 
that  the  colouring-mutter  can  be  extradled  from  it  by  water. 
Next  togmn-lac  arc  madder  roots  and  cochineal.  The  colour- 
ing-matter of  the  former  is  Ibluble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of 
wine.  Along  with  the  pure  red,  however,  there  is  in  madder 
a kind  of  vifeous  allringent  fubftance,  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
which  feems  to  give  durability  to  tlie  whole.  The  colouring- 
matter  of  cochineal,  though  Ibluble  both  in  water  and  tpirit  of 
wine.  Is  very  tenacious  stud  mucilaginous,  in  which  it  bears 
Ibme  refemblance  to  the  purpura  of  the  ancients,  which  kqit 
Its  colour  exceedingly  well.  Where  the  colours  are  fugitive, 
the  tinging  fubftance  feems  to  be  either  too  refinous  or  too 
mucilaginous. 

Having  thus  ftated  all  that  can  as  yet  be  depended  upon  for 
ctl.-iblitliing  a general  theory' of  colour-making,  we  ftiall  now 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  pigments  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  colour-thops. 

I.  Black,  Thefe  are  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  bluc-bl:ick,  and 
Indian-ink.  The  firtl  is  the  finetl  of  what  are  called  the  Ibot- 
blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any  other.  Its  prej)aration  is 
del'cribed  in  the  Swedith  Tranfablions  for  the  year  .ns  a 

procel's  dependent  on  the  making  of  common  refin.  'I'he  dregs 
and  pieces  of  bark  left  after  draining  the  turpentine  are  burnt 
in  a low  oven,  from  which  the  Imoke  is  conveyed  through  a 
long  palfage  into  a Iquarc  chamber,  having  an  opening  on  the. 
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top  on  which  is  a large  fack  made  of  thin  woollen  (luff:  the 
foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  ' in  the  chamber,  from 
udience  it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or  three  days,  and  partly 
in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and  then  gently  ftnick  upon,  both 
for  thaking  down  the  loot,  and  for  cleaning  the  intertliccs  be- 
twixt the  threads,  fo  as  >to  ])rocure  a fufficient  draught  of  air 
' through  it.  In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at  the  tur- 
pentine houfes  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and  'refufe  of  the 
relihous  matters  which  are  there  manufactured. 

Ivoiy-Hack  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt  in  a clofe 
veilel.  This,  when  finely  ground/  forms  a ftill  more  beautiful 
and  deep  colour  than  lamp-black  ; but  in  the  common  naethods 
of  manufacturing,  it  is  very  much  adulterated,  and  fo  grofsly 
levigiited,  as  to  be  almoft  unfit  forufe.  An  opaque  deep  black 
for  water-colours,  is  made  by  grinding  ivory-black  with  gum- 
water  on  a marble  llab,  or  with  fize.  A deep  jet-black,  how- 
ever, is  feld<  m wanted  in  painting. 

Bhc-hlack  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  burnt  flalks  and 
tendrils  of  the  vine.  Thcfcj  however,  the  colour-makers  feldoin 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  procuring,  but  fubltilute  in  its 
place  a mixture  of  ivory-black  and  the  common  blue  uf.’.d  for 
clothes. 

Indian-uik  is  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours.  Dr. 
Lewis  fuppofes  it  to  contilt  of  a mixture  of  lamp-blade  and 
common  glue:  but  it  is  probable  that  gum  afabic  isalfo  added. 

3.  JFbite.  The  white  colours  commonly  to  be  met  with  are, 
flake-white,  white-lead,  pearl-white,  Spanifh-white,  and  magif- 
tcry  of  bifmuth.  The  Jlake-ivbite  and  white-lead  are,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  the  fame ; though  the  preparation  of  the  for- 
mer is  kept  afecret5  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
well  known.  Thefe  are  the  only  whites  that  can  be  ufed  in 
oil,  all  the  reft  being  tranfparent  unlefs-  they  are  laid  on  with 
water.  BpamJb-vjb'ite  is  only  a finely  preiiared  chalk  5 and 
Pcarl-%ubitc  is  made  from  oyfter-ftidls.  The  magiftery  of 
bifmuth  is  .apt  to  turn  black,  as  are  alfo  flake-white,  and  white- 
lead,  when  ufed  as  water-colours. 

3.  Red.  The  red  colours  ufed  in  painting  arc  of  two  forts  ; 
‘viz.  thofe  which  incline  to  the  purple,  and  fuch'as  are  of  a full 
fcarlet  and  tend  rather  to  the  orange.  The  firft  are  carmine, 
lake,  rofe-pink,  red-ochre,  and  Venetian-red.  The  fecond 
are  vermilion,  red-lead,  fcarlet-ochre,  common  Indian-red, 
Spaniih-brown,  and  terra  di  Sienna,  burnt.  Carmine  is  the 
brighteft  and  moft  beautiful  red  colour  known  at  prefent ; the 
beft  comes  from  France.  Lake  difl’ers  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil ; which  carmine  is  not,  unlefs  with  great 
dirticulty.  The  former  is  alfo  much  more  inclined  to  puq)le 
than  carmine.  This  laft  quality,  however,  is  reckoned  a de- 
fcvH: ; and  accordingly,  the  more  that  lake  approaches  to  the 
fcarlet  or  true  crimfoij,  the  more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping 
folution  of  tin  into  an  aqueous  tincture  of  brazil-wood,  a 
beautiful  precipitate  falls,  of  a purplifli  crimfon  colour.  This 
may  be  very  well  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  dearer  lakes  on 
many  occafions.  Rufe-pink  inclines  more  to  purple  than  fcar- 
let. It  feems  to  be  made  of  chalk,  coloured  with  a decohtion 
of  brazil-wood  j but  it  is  exceedingly  perifliable.  Red  ochre 
and  Vci.ctian  red  differ  in  nothing  from  the  calces  of  iron  wlien 
made  to  incline  cither  to  a puq)le  or  fcarlet,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  perfectly 
deprived  of  its  j)hlogifton,  and  fubje£ted  to  an  inteiife  fire,  it 
always  turns  out  red  : but  the  mixture  of  .*1  iinall  cpiaiitity  of 
inllaminablc  matter  gives  it  a i)urplith  caft.  FIcnee  various 
paints  are  kej)t  in  the  Ihops  under  different  names  which  yet 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  flight  circumftance  above 
mentioned  : and  fuch  are  ihcfcarlet-Oihre,  Spanijh-h)mvn,  and 
terra  di  Sienna  burnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  calces  of 
iron  never  Ihow  their  colour  till  they  become  cold. 

VoL.  II. 


Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red  lead,  an  account  rs 
given  under  thofe  articles.  They  are  very  durable  colours ; 
but  the  firft  is  the  beft. 

4.  Orange.  The  only  true  orange-coloured  paints  are  red 
orpiment  and  orange  lake.  The  firft  is  a fublimate  formed  of 
arlenic  and  fulphur;  the  other  may  be  prepared  from  turmeric 
infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  having  its  colour  fu'uck  upon  calx  of 
tin,  and  brightened  by  a folution  of  that  meial.  All  the  fliadcs 
of  orange,  however,  may  be  extemporancoufly  prepared  by 
mixing  red  and  yellow'together,  in  due  proportions. 

3.  Yellonv.  The  yellow  paints  moft  commonly  in  ufe  arc, 
king’s-yellow,  Naples-yellow,  Dutch-pink,  Englifli-pink,  mal- 
ticot,  common  orpiment,  yellow-ochre,  and  terra  di  Sienna 
unburnt.  King's-yellow  is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 
Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  apt  to  fade  ; on  which 
account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  feldom  ufed.  Naples-yellow 
has  lead  for  its  bails.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black  and  lol’e 
its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  lefs  valuable.  It  is  neverthelefs 
uted  inllead  of  king’s  yellow,  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs. 
Duteb-pmk  is  faid  to  be  prepared  by  ftriking  the  coloirr  of 
yellow  berries  upon  alunnne  : but  this  is  doub'ful.  T.’he  bafis 
of  Dutch-pink  feems  h;ud  and  gritty,  and  its  colour  more 
durable  than  thole  ftruck  upon  earths  ulirally  are.  Majlicot  is 
prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it  all'umes  a yellowllh 
colour.  It  is  not  apt  to  change,  but  the  colour  is  fo  dull  that 
it  is  feldom  ufed  eitlier  in  oil  or  water.  Common  orpiment  is 
a pretty  bright  greenifti-yellow,  prepared  by  fubliming  arfenic 
with  fidjihur.  It  has  a naut'eous  fmell  j nor  does  it  keep  its 
colour  for  any  length  of  time.  Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di 
Sienna,  ye  femiginous  earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by 
calcinatimi.  Vitriolatcd  iron  precipitated  by  lime  may  be  ad- 
vantageoully  fubftituted  for  cither  of  them.  Gamboge  is  a 
paint  that  can  only  be  ufed  in  water,  and  is  the  moft  common 
and  ufeful  yellow  for  colouring  majis,  8cc. 

6.  Green.  The  onl}'  Ample  green  colour  that  has  a tolera-- 
ble  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigris,  or  at  lea  ft  the  prepara-, 
tions  of  it.  It  is  improved  in  colour,  though  not  in  durability,, 
by  dilfolution  and  cq'ftallization  in  diftilled  vinegar;  in  which 
ftate  It  is  called  dijlilled  verdigris.  A more  durable  water- 
colour is  made  by  dillolving  the  verdigris  in  cryftals  of  tartar: 
but  in  oil  this  is  found  to  be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdi- 
gris itfelf.  Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  Prutlian  or 
tome  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow.  Sap-green  is  a fimplc 
colour,  but  exceedingly  inferior  to  diftilled  verdigris,  or  even 
to  the  tartarous  folution  of  verdigris  joined  with  gamboge. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  unripe  buckthorn  berries  eva- 
porated to  the  confiltence  of  a gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
inclined  to  yellow. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  tesre  verte,  which  is 
a native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with  copper.  It  is  of  a 
blueifti  gi’een  colour,  much  of  that  tint  called  j'ea-green. 

7.  blue.  The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Pruilian-blue, 
verditer,  linalt,  bice,  and  indigo.  Of  thefe  the  ultramarine  is 
the  finelt,  but  its  great  price  himlers  its  being  much  uled.  It 
is  a preparation  from,  lapis  lazuli ; is  an  exceeding  bright  co- 
lour, and  never  fades  with  whatever  fubilance  it  is  mixed.  It 
is  now,  however,  in  a great  mealiire  fuperfeded  by  Prutlian 
blue,  to  the  difadvantage  of  painting  in  general ; as  Prutlian 
blue,  though  very  beautiful,  is  far  from  being  durable.  For 
an  account  of  it  lee  the  article  Ultuamarine.  The  procefs  for 
making  PruJJian  blue  is  deferibed  and  its  nature  fully  confulered, 
under  Chemistry,  page  4^0;  lo-that  it  is  lullicient  here  to 
obterve,  that  Prutlian  blue  is  to  be  accounted  ot  the  beft  quality, 
when  it  is  deeji,  blight,  and  not  inclined  to  purjde.  It  ought 
to  be  tried  by  a mixture  with  while  lead,  as  the  brightnds  of 
the  colour  will  appear  much  more  when  diluted  than  when 
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concentrated  in  the  lumps  of  the  blue  Itfelf.  The  preparation 
of  blue  vcrdittr-  is  kept  a I'ecret,  and  the  beft  cheniifls  have 
been  puzzled  to  find  out  the  method.  The  colour  is  exceedingly 
bright,  and  has  a confiderable  tinge  of  green.  A method  of 
preparing  a colour  equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  re- 
fpedls  with  what  is  fold  in  the  (hops,  except  that  of  eftervefeing 
with  acids,  is  to  d.lfolve  copper  in  llrong  caullic  alkali,  until 
the  liquid  has  aliiimed  a very  deep  blue  colour;  and  after- 
wards to  evaponite  it  till  the  verditer  precipitates.  Dr.  Prieftley 
takes  notice,  that  folution  of  copper  in  volatile  alkali  afl<)rds  a 
blue  precii)itate  by  heat,  but  without  ftating  the  requifites  for  its 
fuccels.  S7U.'ilt  is  glals  coloured  with  zatfre,  a preparation  from 
cobalt.  It  is  commonly  lb  grolsly  jrowdered  that  it  cannot  be  tiled 
in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  fo  hard  that  it  cannot  eafily  be 
levigated.  Its  colour,  however,  is  exceedingly  bright  and  du- 
rable. See  Zatfre  and  the  Treatile  on  Chemistry,  page  432. 
For  the  preparation  and  qualities  of  bice,  fee  the  articles  Ak- 
MENUS  Lapis  and  Bice.  Indigo  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting 
either  in  oil  or  water,  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour. 
It  requires  no  other  preparation  than  being  walhed  over.  Its 
goodnefs  is  known  by  the  darknefs  and  brightnefs  of  the  colour. 
See  Indigo. 

8.  Purple.  The  only  fimple  colour  of  this  kind  ufed  at  pre- 

fent  is  the  fubftance  ufually  called  colcothar  of  vitriol.  A 
beautiful  purple  lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means 
of  folution  of  tin ; but  this  method  of  preparing  colours  is  very 
little  known  as  yet.  ■ ' 

9.  Brown.  The  brown  colours  are,  biflre,  brown-ochre, 
Cologne-earth,  umbre,  and  brown-pink.  Under  the  article 
Bistre  is  given  a procefs  for  making  that  colour,  by  infufmg 
foot  in  water,  pouring  off  the  tinfture,  and  then  evaporating 
it  to  an  extract ; but  Dr.  Lewis  is  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  Lan- 
dois  in  the  French  Lncy  dope  die,  that  the  foot  is  either  boiled 
in  water,  or  ground  with  a little  liquid  of  fome  kind  into  a 
fmoolhpafte;  it  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
Handing  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  groffer  fubftance  of  the 
foot  has  fettled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off  into  another  velfel,  and 
fet  by  for  two  or  three  days,  that  the  finer  parts,  may  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  this  fine  matter  is  the  biftre.  This  is  a very  ufe- 
ful  colour  in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine,  durable,  and  not 
apt  to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The 
brown-pink  is  faid  to  confill  of  chalk  tinged  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  fuftic,,  heightened  by  fixed  alkaline  falts.  It  is 
therefore  very  perifhable,  and  feldom  ufed.  The  other  browns 
are  a kind  of  ochreous  earths ; for  a defeription  of  which  fee 
their  proper  article.s. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  manner  of  applying 
and  conducing  the  colour  of  a pifture  ; or  the  mixtures  of 
light  and  (hadows,  formed  by  the  various  colours  employed  in 
painting.  See  P.mnting. 

Colouring  of  Glafs.  . See  Gl.vss. 

Co-LOVRitiG  of  Porcelain-  See  Pokcel.mn. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  a general  name  for  the  young  of  the 
horfe  kind;  the  male  being  likewife,  for  diltindfion’s  fake, 
Cd\\a\  3.  borfe-colt  ■,  the  female,  Rflly.  See  Horse. 

CoLT-Fi'i/,  among  farriers.  See  Farriery. 

Co-LT-Taming,  is  the  breaking  of  a coll  fo  as  to  endure  a 
rider.  Colts  are  moft  eafily  broke  at  three  or  four  years  of  age; 
but  he  who  will  have  patience  to  fee  his  horfe  at  full  five,  will 
have  him  much  more  free  from  difeafes  than  if  broke  fooner. 
See  farther  the  article  Horse. 

COLTIE,  a term  ufed  by  timber-merchants  for  a defeft  or 
blemifti  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a tree,  whereby  its 
value  is  much  diminifhwl, 

COLUBliB,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  ferpents  belonging  to 
the  order  of  amphibia.  'I  he  charafters  are  thefe  : they  have  a 


number  of  feuta  or  hard  crufts  on  the  belly  ; and  fcutellas  or 
fcales  on  the  tail.  Linnaeus  enumerates  no  lefs  than  97  fpecies 
under  this  name,  tliftinguifhed  folely  by  the  number  of  feuta 
and  fcutellae.  See  an  account  of  the  moft  remarkable  under 
the  article  Punctatus. 

COLUMB-KILL.  See  Iona. 

COIjUMBA.  See  Pigeon. 

COLUMBINE,  in  botany.  See  Aouilegia. 

COLUMBO-root,  an  article  .lately  introduced  into  the 
materia  medica,  the  natural  hiftory  of  which  is  not  yet  well 
known.  This  root  comes  to  us  from  Colombo  a town  in 
Ceylon,  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter;  and  divided  iniofrujia,  which 
meafure  from  tw'o  inches  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  fides 
are  covered  with  a thick  corrugated  bark,  of  a dark  brown  hue 
on  its  external  furface,  but  internally  of  a light  yellow  colour. 
From  Dr.  Percival’s  experiments  on  this  root,  it  appears,  that 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine  extrafts  its  virtues  in  the  greateft  per- 
fedlion.  The  watery  infufion  is  more  perifhable  than  that  of 
other  bitters.  An  ounce  of  the  powdered  root,  half  an  ounce 
of  orange  peel,  two  ounces  of  brandy,  ami  14  ounces  of  water, 
macerated  12  hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtered  through 
paper,  afford  a fufficiently*ftrong  and  tolerably  pleafant  infu- 
fion. The  extratt  made  firft  by  fpirit  and  then  with  water, 
and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a pilular  confiften'ce,  is  found  to 
be  equal  if  not  I'uperior  in  efficacy  to  the  powder.  As  an  an- 
tifeptic,  Columbo-root  is  inferior  to  the  bark ; but  as  a cor- 
redlor  of  putrid  bile,  it  is  much  fuperior  to  the  bark ; whence 
alfo  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  of  fervice  in  the  Weft  India 
yellow  fever.  It  alfo  reftrains  alimentary  fermentation,  with- 
out impairing  digetlion ; in  which  property  it  refembles  rauf- 
tard.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  the  leaft  heating  quality; 
and  therefore  may  be  ufed  in  phthifis  pulmonalis  and  in  heeftic 
cafes,  to  ftrengthen  digeftion.  It  occafions  no  difturbance,  and 
agrees  very  well  with  a milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is 
indifpofed  to  acidity. 

CoLUMBO,  a maritime  town  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  feated  on  the  fouth  weft  part  of  its  coaft.  E.  long. 
80.  10.  N.  lat.  7.  5.  ' 

COLUMBUS,  or  Congregation  of  St.  Columbus,  a fociety 
of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  had  100  abbeys  or  monafteries 
in  the  Britifli  Ifles. 

Columbus  (Chriftopher),  a Genoefe,  the  celebrated  naviga- 
tor, and  firft  difeoverer  of  the  iflands  of  America,  was  a fubjeft 
of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his 
birth,  however,  are  known  with  certainty;  only  he  was  de- 
feended  of  an  honourable  family,  who,  by  various  misfortunes, 
had  been  reduced  to  indigence.  His  parents  were  fea-faring 
people ; and  Columbus  having  difeovered,  in  his  early  youth, 
a capacity  and  inclination  for  that  way  of  life,  was  encouraged 
by  them  to  follow  the  fame  profeflion.  He  went  to  fea  at  the 
age  of  14 : his  firft  voyages  were  to  thole  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean frequented  by  the  Genoefe ; after  which  he  took  a 
voyage  to  Iceland;  and  proceeding  ftill  further  north,  advanced 
feveral  degrees  within  the  polar  circle.  After  this,  Colum- 
bus entered  into  the  fervice  of  a famous  fea-captain  of  his  own 
name  and  tamily.  This  man  commanded  a fmall  fquadron, 
fitted  out  at  his  own  exjience ; and  by  cnailing,  fometimes 
againft  the  Mahometans,  and  fometimes  againft  the  Venetians, 
the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth 
and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  continued  for  feveral 
years,  no  lefs  diftinguiflied  for  his  courage  than  his  experience 
as  a failor.  At  length,  in  an  obftinale  engagement  otf  the 
coaft  of  Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly 
laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  velfel  on  board  which  he 
ferved,  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemy’s  ftiips  to 
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which  It  was  firft  grappled.  Columbus  threw  himfelfinto  the 
fcaj  laid  hold  of  a Hoaling  oar  j and  by  the  lupport  of  it,  and 
his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  reached  the  (bore,  though  above 
two  leagues  dillant. 

After  this  dilaller,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lifbon,  where  he 
married  a daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perellrello,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains employed  by  Prince  Henry  in  his  early  navigations,  and 
who  had  difcovered  and  planted  the  illauds  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira.  Having  got  polfelfion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of 
this  experienced  navigator,  Columbus  was  feizcd  with  an  irre- 
ftftible  delire  of  vifiting  unknown  countries.  In  order  to  in- 
dulge it,  he  made  a voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during 
feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  illand,  the  Canaries,  Azores, 
the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  difcovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  in  fuch  a number  of  voyages, 
Columbus  now  became  one  of  the  moll  Ikilful  navigators  in 
Europe.  At  this  time,  the  great  objedt  of  difeovery  was  a 
pailage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  This  was  attempted,  and 
at  laft  accomplilhed  by  the  Portuguefe,  by  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  danger  and  tedioul'nefs  of  the  palTage, 
however,  fuppofmg  it  to  be  really  accompliflied,  which  as  yet 
it  was  not,  let  Columbus  on  considering  whether  a lliorter  and 
more  direft  pafl'age  to  thefe  regions  might  not  be  found  out ; 
and  after  long  confideration,  he  became  thoroughly  convinced, 
that,  by  failing  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  diredtly  towards  the 
weft,  new  countries,  which  jirobably  formed  a part  of  the  vaft 
continent  of  India,  mull  infallibly  be  difcovered.  His  reafons 
for  this  were,  in  the  firft  place,  a knowledge  he  had  acquired 
of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth.  The  continents  of  Europe,  Alia, 
and  Africa,  as  far  as  then  known,  fonn  but  a fmall  part  of  the 
globe.  It  was  fuilable  to  our  ideas,  concerning  the  wifdom 
and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  to  believe,  that  the 
vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  covered  by  a wafte 
and  barren  ocean,  birt  occupied  by  countries  fit  for,  the  habita- 
tion of  man.  It  appeared  likewife  extremely  probable,  that 
the  continent  on  this  fide  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a propor- 
tional quantity  of  land  in  the  other  heniifphere.  Thefe  conjec- 
tures were  confirmed  by  the  obferv'ations  of  modern  navigators. 
A Portuguefe  pilot  having  flretched  farther  to  the  weft  than  was 
ufual  at  that  tinje,  took  up  a piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved, 
floating  upon  the  fea ; and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
wefterly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  fome  unknown 
land  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus’s  brother-in-law  had 
found  to  the  weft  of  the  Maderia  ifles.a  ])iece  of  timber  faftiioned 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  brought  by  the  fame  windj  and  had 
feen  alfo  canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  deferibed  by  Ptolemy,  as  produflions 
peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a courfe  of  wtfterly  winds, 
trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were  often  driven  upon  the  coaft  of 
the  Azores  ; and  at  one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with 
Angular  features,  which  refembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africa,  were  call  alhore  there.  The  moll  cogent 
reafon,  however,  was  a miftaken  notion  of  the  anci^int  geogra- 
phers concerning  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  continent  of  India. 
Ctefia.s  atfirnied  that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Alia  ; 
and  Oneficritus,  whom  Pliny  the  naturalilt  follows,  contended 
that  it  was  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth. 

In  I474>  Columbus  communicated  his  ideas  on  this  fubjcT 
to  one  Paul  a phyfician  in  Florence,  a man  enfinent  for  his 
knowledge  in  cofmography.  He  approved  of  the  plan,  fug- 
gefted  feveral  fa£ls  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  warmly  en- 
couraged Columbus  to  perlevcrc  in  an  undertaking  I'o  laudable, 
and  which  mull  redound  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.  Columbus,  fully  fatisfied  of  the 
truth  of  his  fyllem,  was  impatient  to  fet  out  on  a voyage  of 
difeovery  j and  to  lecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  conlidcr- 


able  powers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an  enter- 
prife.  He  ajiplied  firft  to  the  republic  of  Genoa;  afterwards 
to  the  courts  of  Portugal,  Spain  and  England  fuccelTively,  but 
met  with  a variety  of  mortifying  interruptions.  At  laft  his 
projeiSl  was  fo  far  countenanced  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and 
Queen  Ifabella,  that  our  adventurer  fet  fail  with  three  fmall 
fhips,  the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  4000I. 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from  the  mu- 
tinous and  timid  difpofition  of  his  men.  He  was  th^  firft  who 
obferved  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  which  threw  the  failors 
into  the  utmoft  terror.  For  this  phenomenon  Columbus  was 
obliged  to  invent  a reafon,  which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy 
hlnifelf,  yet  ferved  to  dilpel  their  fears,  or  filence  their  murmurs. 
At  laft,  however,  the  failors  loll  all  patience;  and  the  admiral 
was  obliged  to  promife  folemnly,  that  in  cafe  land  was  not  dif- 
covered in  three  days  he  fliould  return  to  Europe.  That  very 
night,  however,  the  illand  of  San  Salvador  was  difcovered, 
which  quickly  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.  The  failors  were 
then  as  extravagant  in  the  praife  of  Columbus  as  they  had  be- 
fore been  infolent  in  reviling  and  threatening  him.  They  threw 
themlelves  at  his  feet,  imj)lored  his  pardon,  and  pronounced 
him  to  be  a perfon  infpired  by  heaven  with  more  than  human 
fagacity  and  fortitude,  in  order  to  accompllfli  a defign  fo  far 
beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  ot  all  former  .ages.  Having 
vifited  feveral  of  the  Well  India  illands,  and  fettled  a colony 
in  Hifpaniola,  he  again  let  fail  for  Spain ; and  after  efcaping 
great  dangers  from  violent  tempells,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Palos 
on  the  15th  of  March  1493. 

As  foon  as  Columbus’s  fliip  was  difcovered  approaching,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly^  to  the  lliore,  where  they 
received  the  admiral  with  royal  honours.  The  court  was  then 
at  Barcelona,  and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint 
the  kitig  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no  lefs  delighted 
than  alloniflicd  with  this  unexpetled  event.  T.'hcy’'  gave  orders 
for  conducing  him  into  the  city  with  all  imaginable  pomp ; 
and  received  him  plad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feated  on  a 
throne  under  a magnificent  cano})y.  Notwithllanding  all  this 
refpe6l,  however,  Columbus  was  no  longer  regarded  than  he 
was  fuccefsful.  d'he  colonills  he  afterwards  cairied  over  were 
to  the  laft  degree  unreafonable  and  unmanageable;  fo  that  he 
was  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feverities  with  them ; and  complaints 
were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  againll  him  for  cruelty.  On 
this,  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a knight  of  Calatrava,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  conduit  of  Columbus  ; with  orders, 
in  cafe  he  found  the  charge  of  mal-adminiftration  proved,  to 
fuperfede  him,  and  aflume  the  office  ol' governor  of  Hiljianipla. 
The  conleqence  of  this  w.as,  that  Columbus  was  lent  to  Spain 
in  chains.  From  thefe,  however,  he  was  freed  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  and  had, an  opportunity  granted  him  of  vindicating 
his  innocence.  He  was,  however,  deprived  of  all  power;  and 
notwithllanding  his  great  ferviccs,  and  the  folemnity  of  the 
agreement  between  him  and  fi'erdinand,  Columbus  never  could 
obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  treaty.  At  laft,  dif- 
gufted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a monarch  whom  he  had  ferved 
with  liich  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  and  exhaulted  with  fatigues,  he 
ended  his  life  on  the  29th  of  ]\Iay  1506. 

Columbus  (Bartholomew),  brother  to  Chriftopher,  fiimous 
for  his  marine  charts  and  Ijihero.s,  which  ho  prefented  to  Henry 
VII.  of  England.  He  died  in  1314. 

Columbus  (Don  Ferdinand),  ibn  of  Chriftopher,  and  writer 
of  his  life.  Fie  entered  into  th<:  ccclefialUcal  Hate  ; and  founded 
a library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this 
day  called  the  Cohimb'mc  library . He  died  in  1560. 

COLUMELLA,  (Lucius  Junius  jNhxleratus),  a Roman 
philolbpher,  was  a native  of  Cadiz,  and  lived  under  the  em- 
peror Claudius  about  the  year  42.  He  wrote  a book  on 
culture  iiuitled  De  Rc  rujiica,  and  another  Dc  ArborV 
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COLUMRY,  a town  of  Red  Ruflia  in  Poland,  feated  on 
the  river  Pru'.h,  towards  the  contines  of  Moldavia,  about  38 
miles  from  Haliez,  and  63  loath  ot  Leupol.  E.  Icmg.  16.  25. 
I\’.  iat.  48.  45. 

Cf)LU^IN,  in  architecture,  a round  pillar  made  to  fupport 
and  adorn  a building,  and  compuled  of  a bale,  a lliaft,  and  ca- 
pital. See  Aucuitect.uke. 

CoLCM.vs  are  varioully  denominated  from  their  ufe:  thus  an 
J/lrononiical  column  is  a kind  of  obfervatory,-  in  form  of  a very 
high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a fpiral  ai'cent  to  an  armill^ry 
fphere  placctl  a-top  for  obferving  the  motions  of  the  hear  cnly 
bodies.  A Chronological  Column,  is  that  which  bears  fome 
hiftorical  infcripiion  digeftod  according  to  the  order  of  the  time; 
as  by  luftres,  olympiads,  falti,  epochas,  annals,  &:c.  At 
Athens,  there  were  columns  of  this  kind,  whereon  were  in- 
fcribed  the  whole  hiltory  of  Greece  digelted  into  olympiads. 
A Funeral  Column  is  that  which  bears  an  urn,  wherein  are 
fuppofed  to  be  incloftd  the  allies  of  fome  deceafed  hero  ; and 
whole  fliaft  is  fometimes  overfpread  with  tears  and  liame.s, 
which  are  lymbols  of  grief  and  immortality.  A Gnomonic 
Column  ; is  a cylinder  whereon  the  hour  of  the  day  is  rejire- 
fented  by  the  diadow  of  a ftile.  See  Di.\l.  An  Uijioric 
Column,  is  that  whole  lliaft  is  adorned  with  a ballb-rclievo, 
running  in  a fpiral  line  its  whole  length,  and  containing  the 
hiftory  of  fome  great  perfonage ; fuch  are  the  Trajan  and  An- 
tonine  columns  at  Rome.  A Hollonu  Colllmn  ; is  that  which 
has  a fpiral  llair-cale  withinfide  for  the  convenience  of  alcend- 
ing  to  the  toj) ; as  the  Trajan  column,  the  llair-cafe  whereof 
confills  of  183  fteps,  and  is  illuminated  by  43  little  windows, 
each  of  which  is  divided  by  tambours  of 'white  marble.  Ihe 
monument,  or  fire-column,  at  London,  has  alfo  a llair-cafe ; 
but  does  not  quite  reach  the  top.  Thefe  kinds  of  columns  are 
alfo  called  columna:  cocliclcce  or  cochlidecs.  Indicatlnje  Column, 
is  th^t  which  ferves  to  fliqw  the  tides,  &c.  along  the  fea-coafls. 
Of  this  kind  there  is  one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  whereon 
the  overflowings  of  the  ISile  are  exprclfed  : by  this  they  form  a 
judgment  of  the..fucceeding  feafon ; when  the  water,  for  in- 
ftance,  afeends  to  23  feet,  it  is  a fign  of  great  fertility  in  Egypt. 
See  Nilometer.  InJlruBme  Column,  is  that  raifed,  according 
to  Jofephus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  by  the  fons  of  Adam,  whereon  were 
engraven  the  principles  of  arts  andfciences.  Baudelot  tells  us, 
that  the  fon  of  Pifillratus  raifed  another  of  this  kind,  of  llone, 
containing  the  rules  and  precepts  of  agriculture.  Itinerary 
Column,  is  a column  with  feveral  faces,  placed  in  the  crofs 
ways  in  large  roads ; lirving  to  fiiow  the  difl'erent  routes  by 
infcrlptions  on  it.  'Che.  Lad  ary  Column,  at  I-Lome,  according 
to  Fellus,  was  a column  eredted  in  the  herb-market,  now  the 
place  Mordavara,  which  had  a cavity  in  its  pedeftal,  wherein 
young  children  abandoned  by  their  parents,  out  of  poverty  or 
inhumanity,  were  expofed,  to  be  brought  up  at  the  public  cx- 
pence.  Legal  Column  : among  the  Lacedemonians  there 
were  columns  raifed  in  public  places,  whereon  were  engraven 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ftate.  Limitropbeus  or  boundary 
Column:  that  which  Ihows  the  limits  of  a kingdom  or  countiy 
con<iutred.  Such  was  that  which  Pliny  fays  Alexander  the 
Great  created  at  the  extremity  of  the  Indies.  Munubiary 
Column,  from  the  Latin  “ fpoils  of  the  enemy 

a column  adorned  with  trophies  built  in  imitation  of  trees, 
whereon  the  ijxiils  of  enemies  were  artciently  hung.  See 
Trophy.  Memorial  Column:  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any 
remarkaVde  event;  as  the  monument  of  London,  built  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  burifmg  of  that  <'ity  in  1666.  It 
is  of  the  Doric  order,  llutcd,  hollow,  with  a winding  llair-cafe; 
and  terminated  atop  with  waving  ilames.  There  is  alfo  ano- 
tiier  of  the  kind,  in  the  form  of  an  obclilk,  on  the  banks  of  the 
llhir.e  in  the  Palatinate,  in  memory  of  the  famous  pallagc  of 
that  river  by  the  gi'eal  Guftavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 


Meiiian  Column,  any  column  which  fupports  a balcony  or 
meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column,  Suetonius  and 
Afeanius  refer  to  one  Mcnias;  who  having  fold  his  houfe  to 
Cato  and  Flaccus,.  conluls,  to  be  converted  into  a public  edifice, 
referred  to  himfelf  the  right  of  raifing  a column  withoutfidc,  to 
bear  a balcony,  whence  he  might  fee  the  (hews. 

Mdliary  Column,  was  a column  of  marble  raifed  by  order 
of  Augullus  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  forum;  from  whence, 
as  a centre,  the  dillances  of  the  feveral  cities,  &c.  of  the  em- 
pire were  reckoned,  by  othec  niilliary  columns  difpofed  at  equal 
dillances  on  all  the  grand  roads.  -This  column  was  of  white 
marble,  the  lame  with  that  which  is  now  feen  on  the  ballullradc 
of  the  perron  of  the  capital  of  Rome.  Its  proportion  is  malfive, 
being  a Ihort  cylinder,  the  fymbol  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  It 
was  trailed  williarium  aureum,  as  having  been  gilt,  at  leall  the 
ball,  by  order  of  Augullus.  It  was  reltored  by  the  emperors 
Vefpafian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  inferiptions. 

Military  Column,  anrong  the  Romans,  a column  whereon 
was  engraven  a llll  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman  army,  ranged  by 
legions,  in  their  proper  order;  with  defign  to  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  the  number  of  foldieis,  and  of  tlie  order  preferved  in 
any  military  expedition.  They  had  another  kind  of  military 
column,  which  they  called  columna  bcllica-,  Handing  before  the 
temple  of  .lanus  ; at  the  foot  whereof  the  counfel  declared  war, 
by  throwing  a javelin  towards  the  enemies  countries. 

Sepulchral  Column,  anciently  was  a column  erefted  on  a 
tomb  or  fepulthre,  with  an  inferiptinn  on  its  bafe.  Thofe  over 
the  tombs  of  perlons  of  dillintlion  were  very  large;  thofe  for 
the  common  people  fmall:  thefe  lall  are  called  Jlelcsrcnd  cippi. 

Statuary  Column,  that  which  fupports  a llatue.  Such  was 
that  erefted  by  pope  Paul  V.  on  a pedeftal  before  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  at  Rome ; to  fupport  a llatue  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  of  gilt  brals.  This  column  was  dug  up  in  the  teinple  of 
peace;  its  lhaft  is  a lingle  block  of  white  marble  49^  feet  high, 
and  five  feet  eight  inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
T he  term  Jlatuary  column  may  likewife  be  applied  to  Caiy^atides, 
perfians,  termini,  and  other  human  figures,  which  do  the  office 
of  columns ; and  which  Vitruvius  calls  telcmoxes  and  atlantcs. 
See  Architect>ure,  page  291. 

Triumphal  Column,  a column  erecfled  among  the  ancients 
in  honour  of  an  hero ; the  joints  of  the  Hones,  or  courfes  where- 
of, were  covered  with  as  many  crowns  as  he  had  made  difl'erent 
military  exj)cditions.  Each  crown  had  its  particular  name,  as  - 
vallaris,  which  was  befet  with  fpikes,  in  memory  of  having 
forced  a palifade.  Muralis,  adorned  with  little  turrets  or 
battlements,  for  having  mounted  an  afl'ault.  Navalis,  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  velfels;  for  having  overcome  at  fea.  Obji- 
dionalcs,  or  graminalcs,  of  grafs;  for  having  raifed  a fiege. 
Ovans,  of  myrtle;  which  exprelfcd  an  ovation,  or  little  tri- 
umph ; and  triumphalis,  of  laurel,  for  a grand  triumph.  See 
Crown. 

COLUMNARIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a hea\y  tribute, 
demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a houfe.  It  was  firft  laid  on  by 
Julius  Caefar,  in  order  to  put  a Hop  to  the  extravagant  expences 
laid  out  on  fumptuoUS  buildings. 

COLUMNEA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  angiofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  did)  namia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Perjonatce.  The 
calyx  is  (punquepartite;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched  and 
entire;  gibbous  above  the  bale;  the  anthenE  convex  ; the  cap- 
fulc  bilocular.  T here  is  but  one  fpecies,  a native  of  Alartinico, 
of  which  we  have  no  particular  det'cripticjn. 

COLUMNIFER/E,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
fragmenla  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus.  For  the  genera  of 
this  order,  tee  Rota ky,  page  52. 

COLURES,  in  allronoiny  and  geography,  -two  great  circles 
fuppofed  to  inlerfebt  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  poles  of 
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the  world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  folftitial  and  equinoctial 
points  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Gkography. 

COLURI,  a little  illancl  in  the  gulph  of  Engia,  in  the 
Archipelago,  formerly  called  Salamis.  The  principal  town  is 
of  the  lame  nanre,  and  I'eated  on  the  fouth  fide,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  fincll  in  the  world.  The 
famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax,  who  makes  fuch  a figure  in 
Homer’s  Iliad,  was  king  of  this  illand.  It  is  now,  however, 
but  a poor  place. 

COLUTEA,  BASTARD-SENA,  ill  botanv  j a genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Papi- 
I'tmace^.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  j the  legumen  inllated, 
opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bale.  There  are  three  I'pecies, 
all  of  them  deciduous  flowering  flirubs,  adorned  with  many- 
lobed  leaves,  and  butterfly-lhaped  flowers,  of  a deep  yellow  or 
red  colour.  They  are  propagated  both  by  feeds  and  layers,  and 
are  hardy  enough,  though  they  fometimes  require  a little  Ihelter 
when  the  weather  is  very  cold. 

GOLYBA,  or  Colybus;  a term  In  the  Greek  liturgy, 
fignifying  an  offering  of  corn  and  boiled  pulfe,  made  in  honour 
of  the  faints,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  dead.  Balfamon,  P. 
Goar,  Leo,  Allatius,  and  others,  have  written  on  the  fubjeCt 
of  colyhiB. 

COLYMBUS,  In  ornithology,  a genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  an  feres.  The  bill  has  no  teeth,  is  fubulated,  ftraight  and  fharp 
pointed  j the  teeth  are  in  the  throat ; the  noftrils  are  linear, 
and  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill  j and’  the  legs-are  unfit  for  walking. 
This  genus  includes  the  divers,  guillemots,  and  grebes ; of 
which  the  following  are  the  molt  remarkable  fpecies: 

1.  The  grylle,  or  black  guillemoti  is  in  length  14  inches,  in 
breadth  225  the  bill  is  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  ftraight, 
(lender,  and  black  ; the  infide  of  the  mouth  red ; on  each  wing 
is  a large  bed  of  white,  which  in  young  birds  is  fpotted  5 the 
tips  of  the  lelfer  quill-feathers,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings, 
are  white : except  thofe,  the  whole  plumage  is  black.  In 
winter  it  is  faid  to  change  to  white  j and  a variety  fpotted  with 
black  and  white  is-  not  uncommon  in  Scotland.  The  tail 
confifts  of  12  feathers;  the  legs  are  red.  Thefe  birds  are  found 
on  the  Bafs  ifle  in  Scotland;  in  the  illand  of  St..Kilda;  and, 
as  Mr.  Ray  imagines,  in  the  Fam  ifknds  oft'  the  boaft  of 
Northumberland.  It  has  alfo  been  .feen  on  the  rocks  of  Llan- 
didno,  in  Caemarvonfhire,  in  Wales*  Except  in  breeding-time 
it  keeps  always  at  fea ; and  is  very  difficult  to  be  (hot,  diving  at 
the  flalh  of  the  pan.  The  Welch  call  this  bird  cafean  longur, 
or  “ the  failor’s  hatred,”  from  a notion  that  its  appearance 
forebodes  a ftorm.  It  vifits  St  Kilda’s  in  March ; makes  its 
neft  far  undbr  ground ; and  lays  a grey  egg,  or,  as  Steller  fays, 
whitifh  and  fpotted  with  ruft,  and  I'peckled  with  afli-colour. 

2.  I'he  troile,  or  foolifh  guillemot,  weighs  24  ounces;  its 
Idngth  is  17  inches,  the  breadth  27 1-;  the  bill  is  three  inches 
long,  black,  ftraight,  and  (harp-pointed;  near  the  end  pf 
the  lower  mandible  is  a fmall  procefs ; the.  infide  of  the  mouth 
yellow ; the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  arc  (hort  and 
foft  like  velvet ; from  the  eye  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  a. 
fmall  divifion  of  the  feathers.  The  head,  neck,  back,  wings, 
and  tail,  are  of  a deep  moufe-colour ; the  tips  of  the.lefler  quill- 
feathers  white;  the  whole  under  part  of  the  bofly  is  of  a pure 
white;  the  (ides  under  the  wings  marked  with  dufky  lines. 
Immediately  above  the  thighs  arc  fome  long  feathers  that  cxtrl 
over  them.  The  legs  are  dufky.  The  chief  places  they  are 
known  to  breed  in  arc  the  uninhabited  ifle  of  Pricltholm,  near 
the  ifle  of  Anglefey ; on  a rock  called  Godrevc,  not  far  from  St. 
Ives  in  Cornwall ; the  Fam  ifles,  near  the  coaft  of  Northum- 
berland; and  the  cliffs  about  Scarborough  in  Yorkfhirc, 
They  are  alfo  found  in  moft  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe; 
and  this  bird  is  called  by  fcveral  names;  by  the  Welch, 
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guillcnt',  at  Northumberland  and  Durham,  guiUemot  or 
ben ; in  Yorkfhire,  a Jeout ; by  the  Cornifh,  kiddab ; in  the 
fouthern  parts,  ’willock-,  and  in  Kamtfchatka,  am  or  kara. 

3.  The  fepUntrionaWs,  or  red-throated  diver,  is  more  ele- 
gantly fliaped  than  the  others.  It  weighs  three  pounds.  The 
length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  two  feet ; to  the  toes  two  feet 
four  inches  : the  breadth  three  feet  five  incjies.  The  head  is 
fmall  and  taper,  the  bill  ftraight;  the  head  and  chin  are  of  a 
fine  uniform  grey;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  marked  with 
dufky  and  white  lines  pointing  downwards  ; the  throat  is  of  a 
dull  red ; the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  tail,  and  wings, 
of  a deep  grey,  almoft  dufky ; but  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  < 
the  back  are  marked  with  a few  white  fpots : the  under  fide  of 
the  body  Is  white  ; thfe  legs  duflry.  This  fpecies  breeds  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  It  is 
found  alfo  in  Ruflia,  Siberia,  and  Kamtfchatka ; but  does  not 
haunt  the  inland  lakes. 

4.  The  ar^iicus,  or  black-throated  diver,  is  fomewhat  larger' 
than  the  laft : the  bill  is  black,  and  alfo  the  front ; the  hind 
part  of  the  head  and  neck  cinereous:  the-fides-of  the. neck 
marked  with' black  and  white  lines  pointing  downwards;  the 
fore-part  of  a glofly  variable  black,  purple,  and  green.  The 
back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  black,  marked, 
the  two  firit  with  fquare,  the  laft  with  round  fpots  of  white ; 
the  quill-feathers  duflcy ; the  breaft  and  belly  white ; the  tail 
fhort  and  black  ; legs  partly  dufky,  .and  partly  reddifti.  This 
fpecies  is  now  and  then  found  in  England,  but  is  not  common. 
It  is  I'utficiently  plenty  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark . 

3.  The  placiahs,  or  northern  diver,  is  three  feet  five  inches 
in  length  ; the  breadth  four  feet  eight ; the  billu to  the  corners  . 
of  the  mouth  four  inches  long,  black  and  ftrongly  made.  The 
head  and  neck  are  of  a deep  black  ; the  hind  part  of  the  latter’ 
is  marked  with  a • large  femilunar  white  band ; immediately 
under  the  throat  is  another;  both  marked  with  black  oblong  , 
ftrokes  pointing,  down  : ;the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a deep 
black  ; glofled  'with  a rich  purple ; the  whole  under  fide  of  the 
body  is  white  ; the  fides  of  the  breaft  marked  with  black  lines  ; 
the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  fcapulars,  are  black  marked 
with  white  fpots ; thofe  on  the  fcapulars  are  very  large,  and  of 
a fquare  (hape;  two  at  the  end'  of  each  feather.  The  tail  is 
very  (hort,  and  almoft  concealed  by  the  coverts,  which  are 
dulky,  fpotted  with  white ; the  legs  are  black.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  feveral  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  is  not  very 
frequent  on  our  fliores ; nor  ever  feen  fouthward  except  in  very 
fevere  winters.  It  is  feldom  met  with,  on  land,  being  for  the 
moft  part  on  the  open  fea,  where  it  is  continually  diving  for 
fifh,  which  it  does  with  great  agility,  and  flies  high  and  well. 
It  is  common  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  where  it  breeds,  and 
at  that  time  frequents  the  frefli  waters.  It  is  fufticiendy  plen-; 
tiful  in  Norway,  and  all  along  the  ar£Iic  coafts,  as  far  as  the 
river  Ob,  in  the  Rutfian  dominions.  The  natives  of  Greenland 
life  the  (kins  for  cloathing;  and  the  Indians  about  Hiidlbn’s  bay 
adorn  their  heads  with  circlets  of  their  feathers.  At  the  laft 
pldce  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  alhinue-moqua.  As  they  are 
feldom  feen  on  the  fca-coafts,  but  chiefly  among  the  lakes,  they 
ate  called  by  the  Indians  inland  loom. 

6.  The  immer,  or  ember-goofe,  is  fuperlor  in  fize  to  a com- 
mon goofe.  The  head  is  dulky  ; the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings, . 
and  tail,  clouded  with  lighter  and  darker  (hades  of  the  fame. 
The  primarie?  and  tail  are  black  ; the  under  fide,  of  the  neck 
fpotted  with  dutky;  the  breaft  anil  belly  filvery  : the  legs  black. 
They  inhabit  the  feas  about  the  Oikney  Iftands  ; but  in  fevere 
winters  vifit  tlie  Ibutheru  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Tliey  are 
found  alfo  in  Iceland,  and  mcfll  parts  of  northern  Europe; 
likewife  in  Kamtfchatka  ; but  not  in  any  part  of  Siberia  or 
Rullia.  It  likewife  inhabits  Switzerland,  particularly  on  the 
7;U 
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l:ike  Coniluncc,  where  it  Is  known  Iw  the  name  of  JJudcr. 
It  is  laid  t«  dive  wotiderfully  well,  and  to  rife  to  an  amazing 
diltance  from  the  place  where  It  plunged.  The  female  makes 
its  nell  among  the  reeds  and  11ag.s,  and  places  It  in  the  water ; 
fo  that  it  is. continually  wet,  as  in  fome  of  the  grebe  genus.  It 
is  diilicnlt  to  be  taken,  cither  on  land  or  fwimming  on  the 
water;  but  is  not  unfre(piently  caught  under  the  water  by  a 
hook  baited  with  a fmall  fiih,  its  ul'ual  food. 

7.  The  Chvicfc  diver,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Latham  ; the  fize 
uncertain,  but  In  the  drawing  the  length  was  14  inches.  The 
bill  dufky : irldes  alh-colour : the  upper  parts  of  the  head, 
neck,  body,  wings,  and  tail,  duflty  grcenifli  brown;  the  middle 
of  the  feathers  much  darker:  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  the  lame, 
but  confiderably  paler : chin  pale  rufous : bread:  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  pale  mfous  white,  marked  with  dulky  rufous 
Ipots  : the  quills  and  tail  are  plain  brown,  the  lad:  Ihort : legs 
afli-colour.  Suppofed  to  inhabit  China,  as  Mr.  Latham  faw 
it  among  other  well  painted  drawings  at  Sir  Jofeph  Banks's; 
it  was  In  the  attitude  of  iidiing,  with  a brafs  ring  round  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  In  the  manner  of  the  figure  in  plate  78. 
From  the  various  and  uncertain  accounts  of  authors,  we  are  not 
clear  what  birds  the  Chinefe  ufe  for  catching  fill) ; the  cudom, 
however,  of  doing  It,  is  manifed,  from  the  relations  of  many  tra- 
vellers. The  birdufed  for  this  purpol'e  has  a ring  fadened  round 
the  middle  of  the  neck,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fwallowing;  be- 
fides  this  it  has  a ilender  long  dring  fadened  to  it;  and,  thus 
accoutred,  is  taken  by  its  mader  into  his  filhing-boat,  from  the 
edge  of  which  it  is  taught  to  plunge  after  the  filh  as  they  pafs  by. 

8.  The  JicUatus,  or  fpeckled  diver,  a fpecies  lefs  than  the 
former,  weighs  two  pounds  and  a half : and  is  27  inches  in 
length  and  three  feet  nine  in  breadth.  The  bill  is  three  inches 
long,  -bending  a trifle  upwards ; and  Is  of  a pale  horn  colour, 
the  top  of  the  upper  mandible  dufky ; the  head  is  duflcy,  dotted 
with  grey ; hind  part  of  the  neck  plain  dufky  ; the  fides  under 
the  eye,  the  chin,  and  throat,  white ; fore  part  of  the  neck 
very  pale  afh-colour;  back  dufky,  marked  with  oval  Ipots  of 
white ; fides  of  the  bread  and  body  the  fame,  but  fmaller  ; the 
fpots  on  the  rump  and  tail  minute ; bread  and  \mder  parts 
white ; quills  duAy ; legs  brown  ; webs  and  claws  pale.  This 
bird  is  pretty  frequent  in  England ; fuHlciently  fo  on  the  river 
Thames,  where  It  is  called  by  the  fifhermen  fprat  loon,  being 
often  f’eei^in  vad  numbers  among  the  fhoals  of  that  fifh. 

9.  The  cryjlatns,  creded  diver,  or  cargoofe,  weighs  two 
:pounds  and  an  half.  Its  length  is  21  inches,  the  breadth  30  ; 
the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a quarter  long,  red  at  the  bale,  and 
•black  at  the  point;  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  is  a dripe  of 
black  naked  Ikin ; the  irides  are  of  a fine  pale  red ; the  tongue 
is  a third  part  fhorter  than  the  bill,  deiuler,  hard  at  the  end, 
and  a little  divided ; on  the  head  is  a large  dufky  crefl,  fepa- 
rated  in  the  middle.  The  cheeks  and  throat  are  furrounded 
with  a long  j>endent  ruff,  of  a bright  tawney  colour,  edged  with 
black  ; the  chin  is  white ; from  the  bill  to  the  eye  is  a black 
line,  and  above  that  a white  one ; the  hind  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  back  are  of  a footy  hue ; the  nimp,  for  it  wants  a tail, 
is  covered  with  long  foft  down.  The  covert-feathers  on  the 
fccond  and  third  joints  of  the  wing,  and  the  under  coverts,  are 
white  ; all  the  other  wing-feathers,  except  the  fecondaries,  are 
•dufky,  thofe  being  white ; the  breafl  and  belly  are  of  a moft 

beautiful  lilverj'  while,  glofly  as  fatin  ; the  outlide  of  the  legs 
and  the  bottom  of  the  feet  are  dufky ; the  infide  of  the  legs  and 
tKe  toes  of  a pale  green.  Thefe  birds  frequent  the  meres  of 
Shro[)flure  and  Cheflfire,  where  they  breed  ; and  the  great  fen 
ot  -Lincolnfhire,  where  they  arc  called  gaiinis. 

10.  The  or  tippet-grebe,  thought  by  Mr.  Latham 

not  to  be  a clifi’erent  fpecies  from  the  former,  being  only  fome- 
what  lefs,  and  wanting  the  crefl  and  niff.  The  fides  of  the 
neck  arc  flrlped  downwards  from  the  head  with  narrow  lines  of 


black  and  white  : In  other  refpe6ls  the  colours  and  marks  agree 
with  that  bird.  This  fpecies  has  been  flioton  lloftern  Mere  in 
Chefhirc.  It  is  rather  fcarce  in  England,  but  is  common  in 
the  winter  time  on  the  lake  of(fencva.  They  appear  there  in 
flocks  of  10  or  12  ; and  are  killed  for  the  fake  of  their  beautiful 
tkins.  I he  under  fide  of  them  being  drelled  with  the  feathers 
on,  arc  made  into  muffs  and  tippets  : each  bird  fells  for  about 
14  fhillings. 

1 1 . The  eniritus,  eared  grebe,  or  dob-chick,  is  In  length  o^e 
foot  to  the  nimp  ; the  extent  is  22  inches ; the  bill  black, 
flender,  and  flightly  recurvated  ; the  irides  crimfon  ; the  head 
and  neck  are  black  ; the  throat  fpotted  with  white ; the  whole 
upper  fide  of  a blackilh  brown,  except  the  ridge  of  the  wing 
about  the  firfl  joint,  and  the  fecondary  feathers,  which  are 
white';  the  breafl,  belly,  and  Inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
white  ; the  fubaxillary  feathers,  and  fome  on  the  fide  of  the 
rump,  ferniginous.  Behind  the  eyes,  on  each  fide,  is  a tuft 
of  long,  loofe,  rufl-coloured  feathers  hanging  backwards ; the 
legs  are  of  a dulky  green.  They  Inhabit  the  fens  near  Spalding, 
where  they  breed.  No  external  difference  is  to  be  obferved 
between  the  male  and  the  female  of  this  fpecies.  They  make 
their  nefl  not  unlike  that  of  the  former ; and  lay  four  or  five 
fmall  eggs. 

12.  The  horned  grebe,  is  about  the  fize  of  a teal;  weight, 
one  pound;  length,  one  foot;  breadth,  16  inches.  Bill  one 
inch,  dufky  ; head  veiy'  full  of  feathers,  and  of  a glofly  deep 
green,  nearly  black : through  each  eye  is  a llreak  of  yellow 
feathers,  elongated  into  a tuft  as  it  paffes  to  the  hind  head  : 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  back  i.s  a dufky  brown  ; the 
fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breafl,  dark  orange  red ; the  leffor 
wing  coverts  cinerous;  the  greater  and  quills,  black;  middle 
ones,  white  ; belly,  glofly  white  ; leg.s,  cinerous  blue  before, 
pale  behind. — It  inhabits  Hudl'on’s  bay  ; and  rirfi  appears  in 
May,  about  the  frefli  waters.  It  lays  from  two  to  four  white 
eggs  in  June,  among  the  aquatic  plants ; and  is  laid  to  cover 
them  when  abroad.  It  retires  foulh  in  autumn  ; appears  then 
at  New  York,  flaying  till  fpring,  when  it  returns  to  the  north. 
For  its  vafl  quicknefs  in  diving  It  is  called  the  nvater-ivitcb . 
At  Fludfon’s  bay,  this  bird  is  moftly  known  by  the  name  of 

feekeep. 

COM,  a town  of  Afia  in  the  empire  of  Perfia,  and  province 
of  Iracagemi.  It  is  a large  populous  place,  but  has  futfered 
greatly  by  the  civil  wars.  E.  long.  1.  N.  lat.  34.  o. 

COMA,  or  Coma-vigil,  a preternatural  propenfity  to 
fleep,  when,  ncverthelefs,  the  patient  does  not  fleep,  or  if 
he  does,  awakes  immediately  without  any  relief.  See  Medi- 
cine. 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice’s  hair,  In  aftronomy,  a modern 
conllellation  of  the  northern  hem  i fphere,  compofed  of  unformed 
flars  between  the.  Lion’s  tail  and  Bootes.  This  conllellation  is 
faid  to  have  been  formed  by  Conon,  an  aflronomer,  in  order  to 
confole  the  queen  of  Ptolemf^  Pivergetes  for  the  lofs  ot  a lock 
of  her  hair,  which  was  ftolen  out  ot  the  temple  of  Venus, 
where  fhe  had  dedicated  it  on  account  of  a vidtoiy  obtained 
by  her  hufband.  The  liars  of  this  conllellation,  in  Tycho's 
Catalogue,  are  14;  In  Hevelius’s,  21 ; and  in  the  Britannic 
Catalogue,  4,3. 

Co.MA  Somnolent  urn,  is  when  the  patient  continues  In  a pro- 
found fleep  ; and,  when  awakened,  immediately  relapfes,  with- 
out being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

COMAllUM,  MAKSH-ciNftui:i-oiL;  a genus  of  the  poly- 
gj’nia  order,  belonging  to  the  icolandria  clafs  ot  plants  ; and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  order,  beniicojet. 

The  calyx  is  decemfid;  the  petals  live,  lefs  than  the  calyx  ; the 
receptacle  of  the  feeds  ovate,  fpongy,  and  perfifting.  There  is 
but  one  fpede-s  a native  of  Britain.  It  riles  about  two  feet 
high,  and  bears  fruit  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  Itrawberry.  It 
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prows  naturally  in  bogs,  fo  is  not  eafily  prefciTed  in  gardens. 

root  dyes  a dirty  red.  The  Iriflr  rub  their  milking-pails 
with  it,  and  it  makes  the  milk  appear  thicker  and  richer. 
Goats  eat  this  herb  ; cows  and  Ihecp  are  not  fond  of  it;  horfes 
and  fwine  refufe  it.  . 

COMB,  an  inftrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs  flax, 
wool,  hair,  &c.  Combs  for  wool  are  not  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  England. 

Comb  is  alfo  the  creft,  or  red  flefliy  tuft,  growing  upon  a 
cock’s  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engagement,  or  a 
difference  decided  by  arms.  See  Battle, 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a formal  trial  of  fome 
doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel,  by  the  fwords  or  baftons  of  two 
champions.  This  form  of  proceeding  was  very  frequent,  not 
only  in  criminal  but  in  civil  caufes  ; being  built  on  a fuppo 
fition  that  God  would  never  grant  the  viftory  but  to  him  who 
had  the  befl:  right.  The  laft  trial  of  this  kind'in  England  was 
between  Donald  lord  Bay  appellant,  and  David  Ramfay,  Efq. 
defendant,  when,  after  many  formalities,  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  king's  pleafure.  See  the  article  Battle. 

COMBINATIONS,  in  mathematics,  denote  the  alterations 
•or  variations  of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters,  founds,  or 
the  like,  in  all  pollible  ways. 

Father  Merfenne  gives  the  combinations  of  all  the  notes  and 
founds  in  mufic,  as  far  as  64 ; the~fum  of  which  amounts  to  a 
number  exprefl'ed  by  90  places  of  figures.  And  the  number  of 
polfible  combinations  of  the  24  letters  of  the  alphabet,  taken 
firft  two  by  two,  then  three  by  three,  and  fo  on,  according  to 
i’reflet’s  calculation,  amounts  to 

.1^91724288887252999425128493402200. 

Father  Tmtchet,  in  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  thews,  that  two  fquare 
.pieces,  each  divided  diagonally  into  two  colours,  may  be  ar- 
ranged and  combined  64  different  ways,  fo  as  to  form  fo  many 
different  kinds  of  chequer-work  : a thing  that  may  be  of  ufe  to 
mafons,  paviours,  &c. 

DoBnne  of  Combinatioxs. 

I.  Having  given  any  number  of  things,  with  the  number  in 
each  combination  ; to  find  the  immbcr  of  combinations.  • 

I,  When  only  two  are  combined  together. 

One  thing  admits  of  no  combination. 

Two,  a and  b,  admit  of  one  only,  viz.  ab. 

Three,  a,  b,  c,  admit  of  three,  viz.  ab,  ac,  be. 

Four  admit  of  fix,  viz.  ab,  ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  cd. 

F’ive  admit  of  10,  viz.  ab,  ac,  ad,  ae,  be,  bd,  be,  cd,  ce,  de. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  numbers  of  combinations,  "of 
two  and  two  only,  proceed  according  to  the  triangular  numbers 
I,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21  See.,  which  are  produced  by  the  continual 
addition  of  the  ordinal  leries  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  And  ifi/  be 
the  number  of  things,  then  the  general  formula  for  exprefling 

the  fum  of  all  their  combinations  by  twos,  will  bo 

1.2. 

2 . 1 

Thus,  if  « = 2 ; this  becomes = i . 

2 

If«  = 3 ; it  is—  - - -3- 

2 

If  n = 4 ; it  is  - - = (\  &:c. 

2 

2.  IVbcn  three  are  combined  together  •,  then 
Three  thing.s  admit  of  one  order,  abc. 

Four  admit  of  4 ; viz.  abc,  abd,  aed,  bed. 

Five  admit  of  10  ; viz.  abc,  abd,  abe,  acd,  ace,  ade,  bed,  bee, 
bde,  cetc.  And  fo  on  according  to  the  tirff  pyramidal  iiumhers 
I,  4,  10,  20,  &c.  which  are  formed  by  the  continual  addition  of 
the  former,  or  triangular  numbers  h 3>  to,  dec.  And  the 


general  formula  for  any  number  n of  combinatlor.s. 


threes,  is 


n.n—i.n  — i. 
1.2,3 


taken  by 


c-  -r  ..3.2.1 

bo  it  » = 3 : It  IS  =.  I. 

r . 2 .3 

If  n = 4;  it  is  ^ ^ i--  =:  4. 

If  n = 5 ; it  is  ^ =:  6,  &c. 

Proceeding  thus,  it  is  found  that  a general  formula  for  any 

number  n of  things,  combined  by  m at  each  time,  is  i = 

n.«  — I.7Z  — 2.n— 3.  &C.  . r r,  ' 

^ — t — , continued  to  m fatiors,  or  terms, 

I . 2 . 3 . 4,  dec.  " " 

or  till  the  laft  fa6tor  in  the  denominator  be  m. 

So,  in  6 things,  combined  by  4’s,  the  number  of  combin- 

. . (5  . 5 . 4 . 3 

ations  IS  — - — . — I c. 

I . 2 .3 .4 

3 .  By  adding  all  thefe  feries  together,  their  fum  will  be  the' 
whole  number  of  polfible  combinations  of  71  things  combined 
both  by  twos,  by-  threes,  by  fours,  &c.  And  as  the  faid  feries 
are  evidently  the  coefficients  of  the  power  n of  a binomial, 
wanting  only  the  firft  two  1 and  n ; therefore  the  faid  fum,  or 
whole  number  of  all  fuch  combinations,  will  be 
I -fi*  — 7Z-I,  or  2"— 7z— I.  Thus  if  the  number  of  things 
be  then  2® —5  — 1=32 — 6=26. 

II.  To  find  the  number  of  Changes  and  Alterations  which  any 
Slumber  of  quantities  can  undergo,  when  combined  in  all  pojfiblc 
varieties  of  ways,  with  thcmfelves  and  each  other,  both  as  to  the 
things  thcmfelves,  and  the  Order  and  Pofition  of  them. 

One  thing  admits  but  of  one  order  or  pofition. 

- Two  things  may  be  varied  four  ways  ; thus,  aa,  ab,  ha,  bb. 

Three  quantities,  taken  by  twos,  may  be  varied  nine  ways  ; 
thus  aa,  ab,  ac,  ba,  ca,  bb,  be,  cb,  cc. 

In  like  manner  four  things,  taken  by  twos,  may  be  varied 
4^  or  16  ways  ; and  five  things  by  twos,  5"  or  25  ways  ; and, 
in  general,  si  things  taken  by'  twos,  may  be  changed  or  varied 
different  ways. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  when  taken  by'  threes,  the  changes  will 
be  sT ; and  when  taken  by  fours,  they  will  be  ; and  fo  ge- 
nerally, when  taken  by'  ns,  the  changes  will  be  7z". 

Hence,  then,. adding  all  thefe  together,  the  whole  Tiumber  of 
changes,  or  combinations  in  si  things,  taken  both  by  2’s,  by  3's, 
by  4’s,  &c.,  to  si's,  will  be  the  fum  ot  the  geometrical  feries 

77"  — I 

n sP  + n'^  A iz",  which  fum  Is  = x n. 


For  example.  If  the  number  ot  things  n be  4 ; this  gives 

4^—1  255 

-^X4  = y-X  4 = 340. 

And  if  n be  G4,  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  j the 
theorem  gives 


24*-»  - I 


X 24  = 24 


»4  _ 


— 24 

I X — = 


34  - I 23 

1391724288887252999425128493402200.  In  fo  many  dif- 
ferent wavs,  therefore,  may  the  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  be 
varied  or  combined  among  thcmfelves,  or  fo  many  difl'erent 


words  may  be  made  out  of  them. 

Combination,  in  chemitlry,  lignifics  the  union  of  two 
bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a new  c.omjiound  body 
refults.  For  example,  when  an  acid  is  united  with  an  alkali, 
we  fay  that  a combination  betwixt  thefe  two  faline  fubftances 
takes  place;  becaufe  from  this  union  a neutral  fait  refults, 
which  is  cuiiqiolcd  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

CUiMBUSl’,  in  aftronoiny.  When  a planet  is  in  con- 
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junAion  with  the  fun,  or  not  diftant  from  It  above  half  its 
difkj  it  is  laid  to  be  combult,  or  in  combullion.  Accxjrding  to 
Argol,  a planet  is  comhifi,  or  in  combuftion,  when  not  above 
eight  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  diltant  from  the  fun,  either 
before  or  after  him. 

COMBUSTIO  FECUNi.’E,  the  ancient  way  of  trying  mixed 
and  corrupt  money,  by  meltiug  it  down,  upOn  payments  into 
the  Exchequer.  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  II.  a coiiftitution 
was  made,  called  the  trial  by  combuJHon  ; the  practice  of  which 
differed  little  or  nothing  from  the  prefent  method  of  allaying 
filver.  But  whether  this  examination  of  money  by  combullion 
was  to  reduce  an  equation  of  money  only  of  llerling,  ’viz.  a 
due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to  reduce  it  to  pure  fine 
lilver,  does  not  appear.  On  making  the  conftitiition  of  trial  it 
was  confidered,  that  though  the  money  did  anfwer  numero  ct 
fonder^,  it  might  be  deficient  in  value;  becaule  mixed  with 
copper  or  brafs,  &rc. 

COMBUSTION,  a term  denoting  the  operation  of  fire  upon 
any  inflammable  fubllance,  by  which  it  fmokes,  fla.mes,  and  is 
reduced  to  afhes.  See  Fire. 

COMEDY,  a fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives  a view  of 
common  and  private  life,  recommends  virtue,  and  correfts  the 
vices  and  follies  of  mankind  by  means  of  ridicule.  (See  the 
article  Poetry).  This  laft  kind  alone  was  received  among  the 
Romans,  w'ho  neverthelefs  made  a new  fubdivilion  of  it  into 
ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  various  periods  of 
the  commonwealth.  Among  the  aneient  comedies  were  reckoned 
thofe  of  Livlus  Andronicus ; among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacu- 
vius-;  and  among  the  new  ones,  thofe  ofTerehce.  They  like- 
wife  diftinguifhed  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the  per- 
fons  reprefented,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  into  togatse,  praetex- 
tatae,  trabeatae,  and  tabernariae,  which  laft  agrees  pretty  nearly 
with  our  farces.  Among  us,  comedy  is  diftinguiftied  from 
farce,  as  the  former  reprefents  nature  as  fhe  is ; the  other  diftorts 
and  overcharges  her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
different  views : the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the  other  to 
make  her  ridiculous. 

COMET,  an  opaque,  fpherical,  and  folid  body  like  a planet, 
performing  revolutions  about  the  fun  in  elliptical  orbits,  which 
have  the  fun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

There  ds  a popular  divifion  of  comets  into  tailed,  bearded, 
and  hairy  comets : though  this  divifion  rather  relates  to  the  , 
different  circumftances  of  the  fame  comet,  than  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  feveral.  Thus  when  the  light  is  weftward  of  the  fun, 
and  fets  after  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be  tailed,  becaufe  the  train 
follows  it  in  the  manner  of  a tail : when  the  comet  is  eaftward 
of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be  bearded, 
becaufe  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the  manner  of  a beard. 
Laftly,  when  the  comet  and  the  fun  are  diametrically  oppofite 
(the  earth  between  them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of 
the  comet,  except  a little  that  appears  round  it  in  form  of  a 
border  of  hair : and  from  this  laft  appearance  the  word  comet 
is  derived  ;■  as  Koi^innc,  cometa,  comes  frona  xouv,  coma,  hair. 
But  there  have  been  comets  whofe  dillc  was  as  clear,  as  round, 
and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of  Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard, 
or  coma.  See  Astronomy.  ^ 

COMETARIUM,  a curious  machine,  exhibiting  an  idea  of 
the  revolution  of  a comet  about  the  fun,  v>ee  Astronomy. 

CQMETEAN,  a town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of  Saltz, 
with  a handfome  town-houfe.  It  was  taken  by  ftorm  in  1421, 
and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  put  to  the 
'fword.  It  is  feated  in  a fertile  plain,  in  E.  long.  13.  2.5.  N. 
lat.  50.  30. 

COMETES,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  mono^nia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  involucrum 
Is  tetraphyllous  and  trifforousj  the  calyx  tctraphyllous;  the 
capfiile  tricoccous. 
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COMFREY,  Sec  Symphytum, 

COMINES  (Philip  de) ; an  excellent  hlftorian,  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  Flanders  In  1446.  He  lived  in  a kind  of  inti- 
macy with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  about  eight 
years;  but  being  feduced  to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XI. 
be  was  highly  promoted  by  him,  and  executed  leveral  fucceftful 
negociations.  After  this  kings  death  he  experienced  many 
troubles  on  account  of  being  a foreigner,  bv  the  envy  of  other 
courtiers,  and  lay  long  in  prifon  before  he  was  difeharged  : he 
died  in  1509.  Comines  was  a man  of  more  natural  abilities' 
than  learning ; he  fpoke  feveral  living,  hut  knew  nothing  of 
the  dead  languages:  he  has 'left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of 
his  own  times,  that  are  admired  by  all  true  judges  of  hillorj\ 
Catharine  de  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Comines  made  as  many 
heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had  in  religion. 

Comines,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the  North 
Rnd  late  French  Flanders,  feated  on  the  river  Lis,  five  miles  S. 
YA.  of  Menin.  E.  long.  3,  4.  N.  lat,  50.  45. 

COMITATUS,  in  law,  a county.  Ingulphus  tells  us,  that 
England  was  firll  divided  into  counties  by  King  Alfred ; and 
the  counties  into  hundreds,  and  thefe  again  into  tythings  : and' 
Fortefeue  writes,  that  regnum  Anglia  per  comitatus,  ut  regniim 
Francia  per  balUvatns  dijlinguitur.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for 
a territory  or  jurifdidlion  of  a particular  place ; as  in  Mat.  Paris, 
anno  1234.  See  County. 

COMITIA,  an  afl'embly  of  the  Roman  people,  either  in  the 
Comitium,  or  Campus  Martius,  i.  e.  Field  of  Man-,  meeting 
for  the  eledlion  of  magiftrates,  or  for  confulting  on  the  Im^ 
portant  affairs  of  the  republic.  The  word  comes  from  the  verb 
coco,  or  comeo,  to  go  together.  There  were  certain  days  fixed  for 
thefe  aflemblies,  called  dies  comitiales ; marked  with  a C in  the 
calendar  of  Julius  Caefar.  Comitial  aflemblies,  held  for  the 
eledlion  of  confuls,  were  called  conjular  comitia : in  like  man- 
ner; the  other  comitia  were  named  from  the  officer  to  be  created  ; 
whether  a tribune,  a pontiff,  aedile,  or  the  like.  There  were 
three  kinds  of  thefe  comitia,  viz.  curiata,  centuriata,  and  tri~ 
buta ; fo  diftinguiftied  from  the  manner  wherein  the  people 
voted,  and  gave  their  fuffrages,  viz.  by  curiae  or  pariffies,  tribes,, 
or  centuries.  The  power  of  calling  thefe  aflemblies  pertained  . 
to  mod  of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  fovereign  . 
pontiff.  Authors  make  the  difference  between  comitia  and  . 
concilia,  to  confift  in  this ; that  in  the  former  the  \Vhole  people 
were  called  together,  in  the  latter  only  a part. 

Comitia  curiata.  Romulus  inftituted  comitia  curiata, 
or  the  public  affemblies  of  the  people,  called  to  vote  in  their 
feveral  curiae ; and  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  the  matters  fubjefted  1 
to  their  decifion,  were  the  choice  of  all  the  magiftrates,  and  the 
right  of  making  laws,  war,  and  peace  : an  ample  jurlfdiftion,  and 
the  moft  important  articles  of  government,  yet  not  wholly  abfo- 
lute,  according  to  Dionyfius,  unlefs  the  fenate  concurred  with  , 
them.  This  method  of  tranfafting  all  the  greater  affairs  by 
the  people,  afl'embled  in  their  curiae,  after  it  had  fubfifted  , 
through  five  fucceflive  reigns,  was  found  to  be  inconvenient ; 
and,  therefore,  Servius  Tullius,  the  fixth  king  of  ^ Rome,  infti- 
tuted a new  divifion  of  the  people  into  fix  claff'es,  according  to 
a cenfus,  or  valuation  of  their,  eftates  ; whence  proceed  the 
comitia  centuriata.:  then  he  fubdivided  thefe  clalfes  into  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  and  contrived  to  throw  a v 
majority  of  thefe  centuries,  that  is  ninety-eight  of  them,  into 
the  firft  clafs  of  the  richeft  citizens.  By  which  regulation,  , 
though  every  man  voted  now  in  his  centur}’,  as  before  in  his 
curia ; yet, . as  all  matters  were  decided  by  a majority  of  the 
centuries,  fo  the  balance  of  jiowcr  was  wholly  transferred  into 
the  h.vnds  of  the  rich ; and  the  poorer  fort  deprived  of  their 
former  weight  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  ftate  : which  wife 
inllitution  was  ever  after  obferved,  through  all  fucceed- 
ing  ages,  in  the  eleiUons  of  the  principal  magiftrates,  and 
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the  determination  of  all  the  principal  ti'anfa£lIons  of  tho  re- 
public. 

COMITIALIS  Morbus,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Eri- 
tEFST,  by  realim  the  comitia  of  ancient  Rome  were  dillblved 
if  any  perfon  iir  the  allembly  happened  to  be  taken  with  tliis 
difeafe. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a large  hall  In  the  forum, 
where  the  Comitia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a point  or  charaiRer  marked 

tus  ( , ),  ferving  to  denote  a fliort  flop,  and  to  divide  the  mem- 
rs  ot  a period.  Different  authors  define  and  ufe  it  differently. 
According  to  F.  Euflier,  the  comma  fen'es  to  difiinguilh  the 
members  of  a period,  in  each  of  which  is  a verb  and  the  nomi- 
native cafe  of  the  verb ; thus,  “ That  fo  many  people  are 
jdcafed  with  trilies,  is,  owing  to  a weaknefs  of  mind,  which 
makes  them  love  things  eafy  to  be  comprehended.”  Befides 
this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  diftinguiffi,  in  the  fame  member  of 
a period,  feveral  nouns-fubftantive,  or  nouns-adjeftive,  or 
verbs  not  united  by  a conjunftlon  ; thus,  “ Viilue,  wit,  know- 
ledge, are  the  chief  advantages  of  a man  or,  “ A man  never 
becomes  learned  without  ftudying  conftantly,  methodically, 
with  a guff,  application,”  &c.  If  thofe  words  are  united  in 
the  fame  phrafe  with  a conjunftion,  the  comma  is  omitted ; 
thus,  " the  imagination  and  the  judgment  do  not  always  agree.” 
See  Punctuation. 

Comma,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

Ct)AIMANDRY,  a kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  revenue  be- 
longing to  a military  order,  and  conferred  on  ancient  knights 
who  had  done  confiderable  fervice.s  to  the  order.  There  are 
ftrift  or  regular  commandries,  obtained  in  order,  and  by  merit ; 
there  are  others  of  grace  and  favour,  conferred  at  the  pleafure 
■of  the  grand  mailer ; there  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  religi- 
ous, in  the  orders  of  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Anthony.  The  kings 
of  France  converted  feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for- lepers  into 
commandries  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus.  The  commandries 
of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  j for  as  the  order  confifts  of 
knights,  chaplains,  and  brothers-fervitors,  there  are  peculiar 
commandries  or  revenues  attached  to  each.  The  knight  to 
whom  one  of  thefe  benefices  or  commandries  is  given  is  called 
commander : which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  prrepofitus  fet 
over  the  monks  in  places  at  a dillance  from  the  monafferv, 
whofe  adminillration  was  called  ohcdicntia  ; becaufe  depending 
entirely  upon  the  abbot  who  gave  him  his  commiflion.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  fimple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather 
larmcrs  of  the  order  than  beneficiaries ; paying  a certain  tri- 
bute or  rent,  called  rcfponjio,  to  the  common  treafure  of  the 
order. 

COMMKLIXA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogjmia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  jilants ; and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  6th  order,  Enfutec,  The  co- 
r»)lla  is  hexapetalous ; there  are  three  nec^arla,  of  a cruciform 
figure,  and  inferted  into  their  proper  filaments.  There  are  ten 
fjccies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  her- 
baceous plants,  .rifing  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  adorned 
with  blue  or  yellow  ilowers.  Their  culture  differs  in  nothing 
from  that  of  the  common  exotics. 

COM.MEMORATIOX,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  remem- 
>.n  mce  of  any  perfon  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any  thing  to  the 
hofioi.r  of  a jicribn's  memory,  or  in  remembrance  of  any  paft 
fcnt.  'Fbus,  the  eucharift  is  a commemoration  of  the  lutl'cr- 
ings  of  .Iefu.i  Chrift. 

C'f)MMEXDA-M,  in  the  ccclefiaflical  law,  the  trull  or  ad- 
rninifi ration  of  the  revenues  of  a benefice,  given  either  to  a lay- 
man, to'hold  by  way  ofdcpofituin  for  fix  months,  in  order  to 
repairs,  he,  or  to  an  ecclefiaftic  or  bcndiced  pert'on,  to  perform 
the  pu'toral  duties  thereof,  till  tlic  benefice  can  be  jirovidod 
v/iih  a regular  incumbent.  Formerly  the  ailminillratibn  of 
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vacant  blflioprlcs  belonged  to  the  ncareft  neighbouring  bilhop  ; 
which  cuftoin  appears  to  be  verj'  ancient.  S.  Athanafius  fay* 
of  himfelf,  according  to  Nicephorus,  that  there  had  been  given 
him  in  conimendam,  i.  e.  in  adminiftration,  another  church  be- 
fides that  of  Alexandria  whereot  he  was  Hated  bifliop.  When 
a jiarfon  is  made  bilhop,  his  parfonage  becomes  vacant ; but 
if  the  king  give  him  power,  he  may  ftlll  hold  it  in  conimendam.  . 

COMMENDATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  protedlion  of 
a great  man.  Comncndati  homines,  were  perfons  who,  by  vo- 
luntary homage,  put  themfelves  under  the  proteblion  pf  any 
fuperior  Iprd  : for  ancient  homage  was  either  predial,  due  for 
fome  tenure  ; or  pcrjonal,  which  was  by  compulfion,  as  a fign 
of  neceffaiy^  fnbie^lion  : or  voluntary,  with  a defire  of  proteblion  ; 
and  thofe  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  any  man  of  power,  were  fometimes  called 
b'jmincs  ejus  commendati,  as  often  occurs  in  Doomfday.  Com- 
mcndali  dhnidii  were  thofe  who  depended  on  two  feveral  lords, 
and  paid  one  half  of  their  homage  to  each ; and  fuh-commenduti 
were  like  under-tenants  under  the  command  of  perfons  that 
were  themfelves  under  the  command  of  Ibme  I'upcrlor  lord ; 
alfo  there  were  dimidii  fuh-commemiati,  who  bore  a double  re- 
lation to  fuch  depending  lords.  This  phrafe  feems  to  be  ftili 
in  ufe  in  the  ufual  compliment,  “ Commend  me  to  fuch  a 
friend,”  he.  which  is  to  let  him  know,  “ I am  his  humble  fer- 
vant.” 

COMMENSURABIiE,  among  geometricians,  an  appel-. 
lation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  meafured  by  one  and  thd 
fame  common  mcafure. 

Commensurable  Xumhers,  whether  Integers  or  frabllons, 
are  fuch  as  can  be  meal'ured  or  divided  by  fome  other  number 
without  any  remainder : fuch  are  la  and  18,  as  being  meafured 
by  6 and  3 . 

Commensurable  in  Power,  is  faid  of  right  lines,  when 
their  lijuares  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  fpace  or  fuper- 
ficies. 

CoMMENsuR \ble  Surds,  thofe  that  being  reduced  to  their 
leal!  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of  their  kind ; 
and  are  therefore  as  a rational  quantity  to  a rational  one. 

COMMENTARY,  or  Co.mment,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, an  illuffration  of  the  difficult  or  obicure  paffages  of  an 
author. 

Commentary,  or  Commentaries,  lijicwlfe  denotes  a kind  of 
hiftory,  or  memoirs  of  certain  tranfablions,  wherein  the  au- 
thor had  a confiderable  hand : fuch  are  the  Commentaries  of 
Cxfar. 

COMMERCE;  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or  work, 
either  of  individuals  or  offocieties,  may  be  exchanged  by  a fc« 
of  men  called  merchants,  fo-r  an  equivalent,  proper  tor  fupplying 
every  want,  without  any  interruption  to  induftr\',  or  any  check 
upon  coiifumption.  There  is  no  doubt  but  commerce  is  nearly 
as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelf;  necellity  fet  it  on  fe>ot ; the  de- 
fire of  convenience  improved  it  ; and  vanity,  luxury,  and  ava- 
rice, have  brought  it  to  its  prefent  pitch.  At  firit  it  could 
only  confift  in  the  e.veha'ge  of  things  necdlary  for  life  : tlie 
ploughman  g*avc  his  com  and  his  puilc  to  the  ihephcrd,  and  re- 
ceived milk  and  wool  in  exchange.  Indeed,  this  method  of 
commerce  by  exchange  lubfifis  uill  in  many  j'laccs  ; as  aliout 
the  coafts  of  .Siberia,  and  fhe  Danilh  and  Mufcovlle  Lapland  ; 
among  feveral  nations  oo  the  roafts  ot  Africa  ; among  fome  of 
thofe  of  America,  and  many  of  Alia. 

It  is  not  precifely  known  when  commerce  by  haying  and 
Jelling  firll  began  ; nor  when  the  leveral  coins  of  gold,  lilvcr, 
and  copper,  h.ad  their  origin.  The  firll  money  conlilled  iff 
wood,  leather  or  iron  ; and  even  at  this  day,  if  is  the.  cultnm  in 
fome  parts  of  both  Indies,  to  give  a certain  value,  in  fea-thells 
and  cocoa-nuts,  for  merchaudile,  drugs,  &c.  'I'he  firll  inlianec 
of  this  kind  of  commerce  in  the  facred  writings,  is  in  the  time 
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of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  ./Vs  for  prophane  authors,  they 
ufually  lix  its  epooha  to  tlic  reign  of  Saturn  and  Janus  in  Italy  j 
and  the  ancient  authors,  according  to  Caefar,  attribute  its  in- 
vention to  the  god  Mcrcur}’.  The  I'igyptians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Carthaginians,  who  were  a Tyrian  colony,  w'cre  the  fnft,  the 
inoft  daring  and  expert  traders  of  all  antiquity  : at  lead,  it  is 
evident  they  u’cre  the  firfi  who  ran  the  hazard  of  long  voyages  ; 
and  who  fet  on  foot  a traffic  hy  fta  between  coafts  very  re- 
mote. 

Among  the  ancient.s,  commerce  did  not  appear  unworthy 
the  attention  of  perluns  of  the  lirltrank.  Sc>loinon,we  are  told, 
frequently  joined  his  merchant-fleets  with  thofe  of  the  king  of 
Tyre,  for  their  voyage  to  Ophirj  and  by  this  nreaiis  rendered 
himfelf,  though  in  a little  kingdom,  the  richefl  king  of  his 
time.  Under  the  Afiatic  and  Grecian  empires,  ancient  hiftory 
gives  us  from  time  to  lime  the  traces  of  a commerce  cultivated 
by  feveral  nations  : but  it  tlourlfhed  more  confiderably  under 
the  dominioa  oV  the  Romans ; as  appears  from  that  vaft  num- 
ber of  colleges  and  companies  of  merchants  in  the  feveral  cities 
mentioned  by  hiftorians  and  in  ancient  infcri]itIon3. 

The  deftruflion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarians,  brought  that  of  commerce  along  with  it : or 
at  leaft  fufpended  its  ordinary  operations  for  fome  time  : but  by 
degrees  it  began  to  recover  itfelf,  and  made  a new  progrefs  j 
efpecially  in  Italy.  Hence,  the  Pifans,  Pdorentines,  Genoefe, 
and  Venetians,  who  abounding  in  (hipping,  took  occafion  to 
fpread  themfelves  threugh  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and 
Tgypt } bringing  from  thence,  filk,  fpices,  and  other  nfcful 
articles}  and  furnifhing  the  greatefl  part  of  Europe  therewith. 
Thus  was  the  iriodern  commerce  founded  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  fame  places : and  thus 
did  thofe  famous  republics  accjuire  their  luftre  and  power ; which 
were  confiderably  incrcaled  by  the  Gommercial  eft'efts  of  the 
crufades.  Ihefe  republics  furnillied  the  crufaders  with  tranf- 
ports,  military  ftores  and  provifions,  and  obtained  charters  very 
favourable  to  the  eftabliflnnent  and  extenfion  of  their  commerce. 
"When  Conftantinople  was  taken  under  the  banner  of  the  holy 
crofs,  many  valuable  branches  of  trade,  which  formerly  centered 
In  that  city,  were  transferred  to  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pifa.  Ro- 
bertfon’s  Hift.  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  p.  .34.  See.  Svo.  The  Germans, 
however,  had  a long  time  carried  on  a feparate  commerce  ; 
which  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  nor  did  it  fall  with 
theirs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  German 
cities  fituate  on  the  coafl  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  rivers  that  run 
into  it,  got  into  a confiderable  trafliev/ith  the  neighbouring  ftates. 
As  their  commerce  was  much  interrupted  by  pirates,  feventy- 
two  of  them  unite/1  together  for  their  mutual  defence ; and 
were  thence  called  Ilavfeaitc,  or  ]{a/is  towns.  See  Hans 
Towns.  Thus  they  flourifhed  till  the  end  of  the  i ^lh,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  ' iSth  century  5 when  a cllvifion  ariling 
among  them,  and  about  the  fame  time  a nev/  paflage  to  the 
Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope,  being  difeovered  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  fettlements  made  on  the  coall  of  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  the  Indies,  the  anrient  Italian  and  Hanfcatic  commerce 
funk  ; and  the  chief  trade  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guefe. 

The  Portuguefe  had  not  poflTefled  thofe  diflerent  trades  above 
a hundred  years,  when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  i^Lh  cen- 
tury, the  Dutch  began  to  fliare  it  with  them:  and  in  a little 
time  difpolTcfled  them  of  almoft  the  whole.  The  Knglifli, 
French,  Danes,  and  Ham  burghers,  excited  by  their  fuccefs, 
have  likewife  made  fettlements  In  the  Indies,  and  on  the  coafls 
of  Africa}  though  much  Icfs  confiderable  ones,  thofe  of  the 
Enghlh  excepted. 

Laft’y,  Amctica,  difeovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Spaniaids,  foun  after  the  Portuguefe  had  difeovered 
the  new  way  to  the  Indies,  likewife  became  the  objcdl  of  a new, 
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vafi,  and  moll  important  commerce  for  all  the  nations  of  Eu>» 
rope } whereof  Cadiz  and  Seville  were  made  the  centre.  It  is 
true,  the  firfl  conquerors  of  this  new  world  Itlll  pollefs  the 
richefl  and  greatefl  part  of  it;  and  preferve  the  commerce 
thereof  to  ihemfclves  with  great  jealco'y;  yet,  betides  that  the 
Englifh,  French,  Portuguefe,  and'  Dutch,  have  feveral  rich  and 
llouvi tiling  colonics,  both  in  the  illands  and  the  continent ; it  is 
certain,  that  it  is  as  much  for  other  nation.s  as  themfelves  that 
the  Spaniards  every  year  fend  their  flotas  lor  the  treafures  of 
Peru  and  Mexico. 

The  trade  of  Europe  was  no  fuflerer  by  this  new  one  or' 
America  ; the  ntorlh  and  fouth  have  flill  the  fame  mutual  occa- 
fion for  each  other  as  before.  The  navigation  from,  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean  was  tedious  and  diflieult : the  fituation  of 
Flanders,  and  the  manufaftures  which  there  llouriflied  from, 
the  tenth  ceuturvq  together  with  the  free  fairs  of  that  countrv, 
engaged  the  merchants,  both  of  the  north  and  fouth,  toeftabliih 
their  magazines  firfl  in  Bruges,  and  then  in  Antwerp.  The 
eftabUflnnent  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  the  favourable  recep- 
tion it  gave  to  ftrangers,  and  the  refuge  it  afforded  to  rcllgion- 
ifts,  drew  Itore  of  manufafturers  to  it,  and  canted  the  efta-r 
blithing  of  various  manufatlures,  which  foon  reduced  the  com- 
merce of  Antwerp.  The  fame  reafons„  together  with  the 
convenience  and  multitude  of  the  ports  of  England,  the  good- 
nefs  of  our  wools,  and  the  indnftry  of  our  workmen,  have 
brought  hither  a confiderable  part  of  tbje  commerce  of  Europe, 
A great  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Englaiad.is  now  car- 
ried on  by  colle£live  companies  : fome  ihcoqiorated  by  charter^ 
with  exclufive  privileges,  as  the  Eaft  India  company ; others  only 
private  aflbeiations,  as  the  Turkey  and  Hamburgh  companies. 

COMMERCY,  a handfome  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  IMeufe  and  late  duchy  of  Bar,  with  a magnificent 
caflle,  built  by  cardinal  de  Retz.  It  is  feated  on  the  Meufe, 
160  miles  E.  of  Paris.  E.  long.  5-44.-  4^-  4°. 

COMiMERSONIA,  In  botany;  a genus  of  the  pentagynia 
order,  Jrelonging  to  the  pentandria  clafsof  plants.  The  .calyx 
is  a monophyllous,  five-parted,  corolllferous  perianthium,  with 
lharp  ovated  fegments ; the  corolla  has  five  linear  petals ; the 
flaniina  are  five  very  fliort  filaments  at  the  bafes  of  the  petals  j 
the  pericarpiura  a globular,  hard,  quinquelocular  nut,  with  two 
ovated  feeds  In  each  divifiori. 

COiMMINATION,  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Allr-Wcdnefday,  or  the 
firfl  day  of  Lent. 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
threatens  punifliment,  or  fome  penalty.  Thus,  in  France,  be- 
fore the  eftabliffiment  of  the  republic,  when  an  exile  was  en- 
joined not  to  return  under  pain  of  death,  it  was  deemed  a 
comminatory  penalty;  fince,  if  he  did  rctimn,.  it  was  not 
ftrvftly  executed;  but  a fecond  Injunftion  was  laid 'on  him, 
which  was  more  than  comminatory,  and,  from  the  day  of  the 
date  of  which,  he  became  liable  to  the  punifliment  of  death. 

COMMIRE  (John),  a celebrated  I.atin  poet,  born  at  Am- 
boife  iu  1625,  entered  into  the  focicty  of  the  Jefuils,  and  taught 
polite  literature  and  divinity.  He  died  at  Paris  in  ^ 

have  a volume  of  his  Latin  poems,  and  a colleftion  of  his  poll- 
humous  works.  His  odes  and  fables  arc  more  particularly 
admired. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclefiaflical  law,  an  officer  of  the 
bllhop,  who  exercifes  fpiritual  jurifdicflion  In  places  of  a dio- 
cefe  fo  far  from  the  epifcopal  fee,  that  the  chancellor  cannot 
call  the  people  to  the  biffiop’s  principal  confillory  court,  with- 
out giving  them  too  much  inconvenience. 

Commissary,  in  a military  fenfe,  is  nfed  differently.  Thus, 

CoMMissARY-Gr«rra/e/i‘-6r  Mujiers,  an  officer  appointed  to 
mufter  the  army,  as  often  as  the  general  thinks  proper,  in  order 
to  know  the  ftrength  of  each  regiment  and  company,  to  receive 
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and  inrj)€c\  the  mufter-rolls,  and  to  keep  an  cxaiSb  ftate  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  army. 

Commissary  of  Horfes,  an  officer  in  the  artiller}',  appointed 
to  have  the  Hifpeftiou  of  the  artillery-borfes,  to  fee  them  muf- 
tered,  and  to  iend  fuch  orders  as  he  receives  from  the  com- 
manding offi^r  of  the  artillery,  by  fome  of  the  conduftors  of 
horfes,  of  which  he  has  a certain  number  for  his  afliftants. 

Commissary  of  Pro<vifen5,  an  olficcr  v/ho  has  the  charge  of 
fiirnitliing  the  army  with  provifions. 

* Commissary  of  Sioxn,  an  officer  in  the  artiiler}^,  who  has 
the  charge  of  all  the  ftores,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  the 
office  of  ordnance. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or  letters 
patent,  which  all  perfons  exercifing , jurifiliftion  have  to  em- 
power them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caufe  or  fuit-,  as  the  com- 
miffion  of  the  judges,  &c. 

Commission  of  Bankruptcy,  is  the  commiffion  that  iffues 
from  the  lord  chancellor,  on  a peidon’s  becoming  a bankrupt 
Within  any  of  the  ftatutes,  directed  to  certain  commiffioners 
appointed  to  examine  Into  it,  and  to  fecure  the  bankrupt’s 
lands  and  efleifts  for  the  datisfaftion  of  his  creditors.  See  the 
article  Bankrupt.  The  proceedings  on  a commiffion  of  bank- 
rupt may  be  divided,  i.  Into  thofe  which  affe£l  the  bankrupt 
himfelf.  2.  Into  thofe  which  aft'eft  his  property, 

I . As  to  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  there  muft  in  the  firft 
place  be  a petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  one  creditor  to  the 
amount  of  lool.  or  by  two  to  the  amount  of  i ^ol.  or  by  three 
cr  more  to  the  amount  of  200I. ; upoji  which  he  grants  a com- 
miffion to  fuch  difereet  perfons  as  to  him  ffiall  feem  good,  who 
are  then  ftyled  commiffioners  of  bankrupt.  The  petitioners,  to 
prevent  malicious  applications,  muft  be  bound  In  a fecurity  of 
200I.  to  make  the  party  amends,  in  cafe  they  do  not  prove 
him  a bankrupt.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  receive  any 
money  or  eflefts  from  the  bankrujit,  as  a recompenfe  for  fuing 
out  the  commiffion,  fo  as  to  receive  more  than  their  rateable 
dividends  of  the  bankmpt’s  eftate,  they  forfeit  not  only  what 
they  lhall  have  fo  received,  but  their  whole  debt.  When  the 
rommillion  is  awarded  and  iftued,  the  commiffioners  are  to 
meet  at  their  own  expence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due 
execution  of  their  commiffion,  and  to  be  allowed  a fum  not 
exceeding  20s.  per  d'lcm  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  com- 
miffion of  bankruptcy  lhall  abate  or  be  void  on  any  demife  of 
the  crown. 

W hen  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  commiffion,  they 
are  firft  to  receive  proof  of  the  perfon’s  being  a trader,  and 
having  committed  fume  aft  of  bankruptcy  5 and  then  to  declare 
him  bankrupt,  if  proved  fo ; and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the 
gazette,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  appoint  three  meetings.  At 
one  of  ihefe  meetings  an  eleftion  muft  be  made  of  alfignees, 
or  perfons  to  whom  the  bankrupt’s  eftate  fliall  he  affigned,  and 
-in  whom  if  ftiall  be  vetted  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  j 
which  alfignees  are  chofen  by  the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the 
creditors  who  lhall  then  have  proved  their  debts ; but  may  be 
originally  appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  and  afterwards  ap- 
proved or  rejefted  by  the  creditors : but  no  creditor  fliall  be 
admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  alfignees,  whofe  debt,  on  the 
balance  of  accounts,  docs  not  amount  to  lol.  And  at  the  third 
meeting  at  farlheft,  which  muft  be  on  the  42ft  day  after  the 
advertilement  in  the  gazette,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  alfo 
pcrfonally  ferved  ujion  him,  or  left  at  his  ufual  place  of  abode, 
muft  fiirrender  hinililf  pcrfonally  to  the  commiffioners,  ancl 
muft  thenceforth  in  all  refpefts  conform  to  the  direftions  of  the 
ftatutes  of  bankrujitcy ; or,  in  default  thereof,  fliall  be  guilty  of 
lelony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  fliall  fulFcr  death,  and  his 
goods  and  eftate  fliall  be  divided  among  his  creditors. 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfeonds,  or  is  likely  to  run  away  bc- 
twe«n  the  time  of  the  commiffion  ilfucd  ami  the  laft  day  of  fur- 


render,  he  may,  by  warrant  from  any  judge  pr  juftice  of  the 
peace,  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  county  gaol,  irr 
order  to  be  forthcoming  to  the  commiffioners,  who  arc  alfo  em- 
powered immediately  to  grant  a warrant  for  feizing  hig  goods 
and  papers. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commiffioners  are  to  exa- 
mine him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his  trade  and  effcdls. 
They  may  alfo  fummon  before  them,  and  examine,  the  bank- 
rupt’s wife,  and  any  other  perfon  whatfoever,  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  the  bankrupt’s  affairs  : and  in  cafe  any  of  them  fliall 
refufe  to  anfwer,  or  fliall  not  anfwer  fully,  to  any  lawful  queP 
tion,  or  fliall  refufe  to  fubferibe  fuch  their  examination,'  the 
eommilfioners  may  commit  them  to  prifon  without  bail,  till 
they  make  and  fign  a full  anfwer;  the  eommilfioners  fpecift'ing 
in  their  warrant  of  commitment  the  queflion  fo  refufed-  to  be 
anfwered.  And  any  gaoler,  permitting  fuch  perfon  to  efcape 
or  go  out  of  prifon,  fliall  forfeit  500I.  to  the  creditors. 

The  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  upon  pain 
of  death,  to  make  a full  difeovery  of  all  his  eftate  and  effefts 
as  well  in  cxpeftancy  as  pofleffion,  and  how  he  has  drlpofed  of 
the  fame;  together  with  all  books  and  wTitings  relating  thereto: 
and  is  to  deliver  up  all  in  his  power  to  the  eommilfioners  (ex- 
cept the  necelfiiry  apparel  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  children) ; 
or,  in  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles  any  eft'efts  to  the  amount 
of  20I.  or  withholds  any  book  or  writings,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors,  he  ftiall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  difeovery  is 
expirod,  any  other  perfon  voluntarily  difeovering  any  part  of 
his  eftate  before  unknown  to  the  affignees,  ftiall  be  entitled  to 
five  per  cent,  out  of  the  efi'efts  fo  difeovered,  and  fuch  farther 
reward  as  the  affignees  and  commiffioners  lhall  think  proper. 
And  any  truftee  wilfully  concealing  the  eftate  of  any  bankrupt, 
after  the  expiration  of  42  days,  fliall  forfeit  Tool,  and  double 
the  value  of  the  eftate  concealed,  to  the  creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors ; and  the 
law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againft  the  bankrupt ; 
but,  in  cafe  he  proves  honeft,  it  makes  him  full  amends  for  all 
this  rigour  and  feverity.  For,  if  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an 
ingenuous  difeovery,  hath  conformed  to  the  direftions  of  the 
law,  and  hath  afted  in  all  points  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  his  cre^ 
ditors ; and  if  they,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for  lefs  than  20I.),  will 
fign  a certificate  to  that  purport ; the  commiffioners  are-  then  to 
authenticate  fuch  certificate  under  their  hands  and  teals,  and 
to  tranfmit  It  to  the  lord  chancellor:  and  he,  or  two  judge.s 
whom  he  fliall  appoint,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt  that 
fuch  certificate  wus  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  the 
fame ; or  difallow  it.  upon  caufe  fliown  by  any  one  of  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  bankrupt. 

If  no  caufe  be  ftiown  to  the  contrary,  the  certificate  is  allowed 
of  courfe ; and  then  the  bankrupt  is  intitled  to  a decent  and 
reafonable  allowance  out  of  his  eft'efts,  for  his  future  I'upport 
and  maintenance,  and  to  put  him  in  a way  of  honeft  induftry.  . 
This  allowance  is  alfo  in  proportion  to  his -former  good  beha- 
viour, in  the  early  difeovery  of  the  decline  of  his  aft'airs,  and  ’ 
thereby  giving  his  creditors  a large  dividend.  For  if  his  eftedts  - 
will  not  pay  one  half  of  his  debts,  or  los.  in  the  pound,  he  is 
left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  eommilfioners  and  alfignees,  to  have 
a conijictent  fum  allowed  ’iiim,  not  exceeding  3 per  cent. ; hut  if 
they  pay  los.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed  5 per  cent. ; if 
123.  6d.  then  7 J per  cent. ; and  if  15s.  in  the  pound,  then  the 
bankrupt  lhall  be  allowed  10  per  cent.-,  provided  that  fuch  al- 
lowance do  not  in  the  firft  cafe  exceed  200I.  in  the  fecond  230I. 
and  in  the  third  300I. 

Belides  this  allowance,  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity  granted  hira, 
of  being  free  and  difeharged  for  ever  from  all  debts  owing  by 
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him  at  the  time  he  became  a bankrupt  j even  though  judgment 
fhall  have  been  obtained  againft  him,  and  he  lies  in  jirilbn 
upon  execution  forfuch  debts  j and,  for  that  among  other  pur- 
pofes,  all  proceedings  on  commiilion  of  bankrupt  are,  on  pe- 
tition, to  be  entered  on  record,  as  a perpetual  bar  ngainlt  ac- 
tions to  be  commenced  upon  this  account : though,  in  general, 
the  prodiuition  of  the  certificate  .properly  allowed  fhall  be  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  all  previous  proceedings.  Thus  the  bank- 
rupt becomes  a clear  man  again  3 and,  by  the  alliftance  of  his 
allowance  and  his  own  indullry,  may  become  a ufeful  member 
of  the  commonwealth  ; which  is  the  rather  to  be  expended,  as 
he  cannot  be  entitled  to  thefc  benefits,  but  by  the  teftimony  of 
his  creditors  themlelvcs  of  his  honed  and  ingenuous  difpofition  3 
and  unlefs  his  failures  have  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather 
than  to  mifconduift  and  extravagance. 

2.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  aftect  the  bankrupt’s  pro- 
perty—7-By  virtue  of  the  datutes  before  mentioned,  all  the  per- 
fonal  edate  andctfetls  of  the  bankrupt  are  coniidcredas  veiled, 
by  tlie  aft  of  bankruptcy,  in  the  future  allignees  of  his  comniil- 
fioners,  whether  they  be  goods  in  aftual  polledion,  or  debts, 
contrafts,  and  other  chofes  in  aftion  3 and  the  commidioners 
by  their  warrant  may  caufe  any  houl'c  or  tenement  of  the  bank- 
nipt  to  be  broke  open,  in  order  to  enter  upon  and  feize  the 
fame.  And  when  the  adignees  are  chofen  or  approved  by  the 
creditors,  the  commidioners  are  to  alfign  every  thing  over  to 
them  3 and  the  property  of  every  part  of  the  edate  is  thereby 
as  fully  veded  in  them  as  it  was  in  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  and 
they  have  the  fame  remedies  to  recover  it. 

The  property  veded  in  the  alfignees  is  the  whole  that  the 
bankrupt  had  in  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  fird  aft 
of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been  Inveded  in  him  fince,  before 
his  debts  are  fatisfied  or  agreed  for.  Therefore  it  is  ufually 
faid,  that  once  a banknipt,  and  always  a bankrupt;  by  which 
is  meant,  that  a plain  direft  aft  of  bankmptcy  once  commit- 
ted, cannot  be  purged,  or  explained  away,  by  any  fubfequent 
conduft,  as  a dubious  equivocal  aft  may  be  3 but  that,  if  a 
commilfion  is  afterwards  awarded,  the  commiffion  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  adignees  diall  have  a relation,  or  reference,  back 
to  the  fird  and  original  add  of  bankniptcy  3 infomuch  that  all 
tranfaftions  of  the  bankrupt  are  from  that  time  abl’olutely  null 
and  void,  either  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property, 
or  the  receipt  of  his  debts  from  fuch  as  are  privy  to  his  bank- 
ruptcy 3 for  they  arc  no  longer  his  projierty,  or  his  debts,  but 
thofe  of  the  future  adignees.  And  if  an  execution  be  died  out, 
but  not  ferved  on  the  bankrupt’s  ed'efts  till  after  the  aft  of 
bankruptcy,  it  is  void,  as  againd  the  adignees.  But  the  king 
is  not  bound  by  this  fiftitious  relation,  nor  is  within  the  datutes 
of  bankrupts  3 for  it,  after  the  aft  of  bankruptcy  committed, 
and  before  the  aifignment  of  his  ed'efts,  an  extent  illiies  for 
the  debt  of  the  crown,  the  goods  are  bomid  thereby.  In  France 
this  doftrine  of  relation  is  carried  to  a very  great  length  3 for 
there,  every  aft  of  a merchant,  for  lo  days  precedent  to  the 
aft  of  bankruptcy,  is  prefumed  to  be  fraudulent,  and  is  there- 
fore void.  But  with  us  the  law  Itands  ujmn  a more  reafonable 
footing:  for  as  thele  afts  of  bankruptcy  may  fometimes  be  I'e- 
cret  to  all  but  a few,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade  to 
carry  this  notion  to  its  utmoft  length,  it  is  provided  by  dat.  19 
Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money  paid  by  a banknipt  to  a Iwui 
Ji'dt-,  or  real, creditor,  in  a courfe  of  trade,  even  after  an  aft  of 
b:mkru])tcy  done,  iliall  be  liable  to  be  rel'unded.  Nor  by  dat. 
r.  Jac.  I.c.  15.  lhall  any  debtor  of  a bankrupt  that  pay.s  him 
his. debt  without  knowing  of  hi.s  bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  ac- 
CG.imt  for  it  again.  The  intention  of  this  relative  jiowcr  being 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranfaftions,  and  not  to  dillrefs  the 
fair  trader. 

The  airignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  recovering  this 
property  lo  veded  in  them  by  their  rnvn  authority  3 but  cannot 


commence  a fult  In  equity,  nor  compound  any  debts  owing  to 
the  bankrupt,  nor  refer  any  matters  to  arbitration,  without  ihu 
confent  of  the  creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  In  value,  at 
a meeting  to  be  held  in  purfuance  of  notice  in  the  gazette.' 
When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effefts  they  can  reafonably  hojie 
for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money,  the  alfignees  mudj 
within  12  months  after  the  commilfion  ilTued,  give  21  days 
notice  to  the  creditors  of  a meeting  for  a dividend  or  didribu- 
tion  5 at  which  time  they  /mud  produce  their  accounts,  and 
verify  them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then  the  commilfion- 
ers  lhall  direft  a dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo  much  In  the  jx»und, 
to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved,  or  diall  then  prove, 
their  debts.  This  dividend  mud  be  made  equally,  and  in  a 
rateable  proportion,  to  all  the  creditors,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  their  debts  3 no  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  them. 
Mortgages,  indeed,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a real  I'ecurity  in 
his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe3  for  the  commilfion  of  bank- 
rupt reaches  only  the  equity  of  redemption.  So  are  all  per- 
fonal  debts,  where  the  creditor  has  a chattel  In  his  hands,  or  a 
pledge  or  pawn,  for  the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtor 'ii 
lands  or  goods  in  execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the  dat. 
8 An.  c.  14.  (which  direfts,  that  upon  all  executions  of  goods 
being  on  any  premides  demifed  to  a tenant,  one  year's  rent  and 
no  more  lhall,  if  due,  be  paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath  alfo  been 
held,  that  under  a commilfion  of  bankrupt,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a datute  execution,  the  landlord  lhall  be  allowed  his 
arrears  of  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference  to  other 
creditors,  even  though  he  hath  neglefted  to  didrein  while  the 
goods  remained  on  the  premides  : which  he  is  otherwife  inti* 
tied  to  do  for  his  entire  rent,  be  the  quantum  what  it  ma}'. 
But  otherwife  judgments  and  recognizances  (both  which 
are  debts  of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a pri- 
ority), and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  fpecial  indni- 
ment  (which  are  called  debts  by  fpecialty,  and  are  ufually  the 
next  in  order)  3 thele  are  all  put  on  a level  with  debts  by  mere 
fimple  contraft,  and  all  paid  paii  pajfu.  Nay,  fo  far  is  this 
matter  carried,  that,  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the^  datutes, 
debts  not  due  at  the  time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds  or 
notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a future  day,  diall  be  paid  equally  with 
the  red,  allowing  a difeount  or  drawback  in  proportion.  And 
inlurances,  and  obligations  upon  bottomry  or  refpondentia, 
hona  Ji'dc,  made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commilfion  is  awarded,  lhall  be  looked  upon  in  the  lame  light 
as  debts  contrafted  before  any  aft  of  bankniptcy. 

"Within  18  months  after  the  commilfion  id'ued  a lecond  and 
final  dividend  diall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the  effefts  were  exhauded 
by  the  fird.  And  if  any  furjiliis  remains,  after  paying  every 
creditor  his  full  debt,  it  diall  be  reltored  to  the  bankrupt.  This 
is  a cal'e  which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo- 
luntarily, or  at  lead  unwarily,  commit  a6ts  of  bankniptcy,  by 
abfeonding  and  the  like,  while  their  ed'efts  are  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And  if  any  fufpicious  or  male- 
volent creditor  will  take  the  advantage  of  Inch  afts,  and  I’ue 
out  a commilfion,  the  bankrupt  has  no  remo<ly,  but  mud  qui- 
etly fubmit  to  the  ed’efts  of  his  own  imprudence  : except  that, 
upon  fatisfaftion  made  to  all  the  creditors,  the  commilfion  may 
be  fupcrl'eded.  This  cal'e  may  alfo  happen  when  a knave  is 
delirons  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  is  conijidled,  by  a 
commidion,  to  do  them  that  judice  which  othenvile  he  wanted 
to  evade.  And  therefore,  though  the  ulual  rule  i.«,  that  all 
iiilered  on  debts  cairying  intered  lhall  ceafe  irom  the  time  of 
ilfiiing  the  commilfion,  yet  in  cafe  of  a lurjilus  left  alter  pay- 
ment of  every  debt.  Inch  intered  fhall  again  revive,  and  be 
chargeable  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  reju’efentatives. 

Commission  of  Lunacy,  ilfucs  out  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
whether  a perfon  rcprclented  to  b;  a lunatic,  be  I'o  or  not.  Sec 
Lun.-vcy. 
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Commissi ON-^aTj.  See  Officers. 

Commission,  in  commerce.  See  Factorage, 

COMMISSIONER,  a perfon  authorifed  by  commiffion, 
letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant,  to  examine  any  matters, 
or  execute  any  lawful  commiffion. 

Commissioners  of  the  Cufloms,  of  Exc'ife,  of  the  Navy,  8cc. 
See  Customs,  Excise,  &c. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treafury.  See  Treasury  and 

ExCHEttUER. 

COMMISSURE,  a term  ufed  by  fome  authors,  for  the  fmall 
metufes  or  Interftices  of  bodies  j or  the  little  clefts  between 
the  particles  efpecially  when  thofe  particles  are  broadiffi  and 
ilat,  and  lie  contiguous  to  one  another,  like  thin  plates  or  la- 
melhe.  The  word  literally  lignities  a joining,  or  connedling  of 
one  thing  to  another.  Among  anatomills,  commiffiire  is  fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  for  a future  of  the  cranium  or  Ikull.  See  Suture. 

Commissure,  in  architedlure,  &c.  denotes  the  joint  of  two 
ftones,  or  the  application  of  the  furface  of  the  one  to  that  of 
the  other.  See  Masonry. 

COMMITMENT,  in  the  criminal  law,  is  the  fending  to 
prifon  a perfon  who  hath  been  guilty  of  any  crime.  This  takes 
place  where  the  oflence  is  not  bailable,  or  the  party  cannot  find 
Sail  ; muft  be  by  proper  warrant,  containing  the  caufe  of  the 
commitment  j and  continues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  courfe 
of  law  (fee  trial)  5 imprifonment  being  intended  only  for  fate 
cuftody,  and  not  tor  puniihment.  See  Arrestment  and  Bail. 

COMMIITEE,  one  or  more  perfons  to  whom  the  confi- 
deration  or  ordering  of  a matter  is  referred,  either  by  fome 
court,  or  public  fociety,  or  by  the  confent  of  parties  to  whom  it 
belongs.  Thus,  a Committee  of  Parliament,  is  a certain 
number  of  members  appointed  by  the  houfe  for  the  examina- 
tion of  a bill,  making  a report  of  an  inquiry,  procefs  of  the 
houfe,  &c.  See  Parliament,  Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  is 
refoived  into  a committee;  on  which  occafion  each  perfon  has 
a right  to  fpeak  and  reply  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  pleafes : 
an  expedient  ufually  had  recourfe  to  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and 
where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  canvafied.  When  the 
houfe  is  not  in  a committee,  each  gives  his  opinion  regularly, 
and  is  only  allowed  to  fpeak  once,  unlefs  to  explain  himfelf. 
The  funding  committees,  appointed  by  ever)'  new  parliament, 
are  thofe  of  privileges  and  elections,  of  religion,  of  griev- 
ances, of  courts  of  juftice,  and  of  trade ; though  only  the  for- 
mer aft. 

COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil  jurifpru- 
tlence,  the  loan  or  free  conceffion  of  any  thing  moveable  or 
immoveable,  for  a certain  time,  on  condition  of  reftoring  again 
the  fame  individual  after  a certain  term.  The  commodate  is 
a kind  of  loan ; there  is  this  diflerence,  however,  between  a loan 
and  a commodate,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and^  does  not 
transfer  the  property  : the  thing  muft  be  returned  in  cflence, 
and  without  impairment  ; fo  that  things  which  confume  by 
ufe  or  time  cannot  be  objefts  of  a commodate,  but  of  a loan; 
in  regard  they  may  be  returned  in  kind,  though  not  in  identity. 

COMMODITY,  in  a general  fenlc,  denotes  all  forts  of 
wares  and  merchandizes  whatfoever  that  a perfon  deals  or 
trades  in. 

Staple  Commodities,  fuch  wares  and  merchandizes  as  are 
commonly  and  readily  lold  in  a market  or  exported  abroad ; 
being  for  the  moll  part  the  proper  produce  or  manufadlure  of 
the  country. 

COMMODORE,  a general  officer  in  the  Britilh  marine, 
invelted  with  the  command  of  a detachment  of  Ihips  of  war 
deltincd  on  a particular  enterprife,  during  which  time  he  ^ars 
the  rank  of  brigadier- general  in  the  army,  and  is  diftinguilhed 
from  the  inferior  ftiips  of  his  fquadron  by  a broad  red  pendant 
tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes  forked,  'Ihe 

word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spanilhi  commendador,  Ihe  title 
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of  Commodore  is  alfo  given  to  fome  leleft  fliip  in  a fleet  of 
merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in  time  of  war,  and  carries 
a light  in  his  top  to  conduft  the  reft,  and  keep  them  together. 
He  is  always  the  oldeft  captain  in  the  fleet  he  commands. 

COMMODUS  (E.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  fon  of  M.  Anto- 
ninus, fucceeded  his  father  in  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  na- 
turally cruel,  and  fond  of  indulging  his  licentious  propenfities. 
He  wiftied  to  be  called  Hercules ; and,  like  that  hero,  he 
adorned  his  Ihoulders  with  a lion’s  flein,  and  armed  his  band 
with  a knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gladiators, 
and  boafted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild  beafts  in  the 
amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  honours  from  the  fenate, 
and  they  were  granted,  tie  was  wont  to  put  fuch  an.  immenfe 
quantity  of  gold  dull  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare- 
headed in  the  fun-flune,  his  head  glittered  as  if  furrounded  by 
fun-beams.  Martin,  one  of  his  concubines,  whofe  death  he  had 
prepared,  poifoned  him  ; but  as  the  poifon  did  not  quickly  ope- 
rate, he  was  ftrangled  by  a wreftler.  He  died  in  the  31ft  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  he  never  trufted  himfelf  to  a barber;  but  always  burnt 
his  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius.  A.  D.  192. 

COMMON,  Communia,  (i.  e.  quod  ad  omnes  pertinet),  in 
law,  fignifies  that  foil,  the  ufe  whereof  is  common  to  a parti- 
cular town  or  lordfhip ; or  it  is  a profit  that  a man  hath  in  the 
land  of  another  perfon,  ufually  in  common  with  others ; or  a 
right  which  a perfon  hath  to  put  his  cattle  to  pafture  into 
ground  that  is  not  his  own.  And  there  is  not  only  common  of 
pafture,  but  alfo  common  of  pifeary,  common  of  eilover.s,. 
common  of  turbary,  &c.  And  in  all  cafes  of  common,  the  law 
doth  much  refpeft  the  cuftom  of  the  place ; for  there  the  rule 
is,  confietudo  loci  ef  obfrvanda.  See  Commonty-.. 

Common  Co7/nrri/.  See  Council. 

Common  Law,  that  body  of  law  received  as  rules  in  Ihefe 
kingdoms,  before  any  ftatute  was  enafted  in  parliament  to  alter 
the  fame.  See  Law. 

Common-place  Booky  is  a regifter  of  what  things  occur, 
worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  courfe  of  a man’s  thinking  or  ftudy, 
fodifpofed  as  that  among  a number  of  firbjefts  any  one  may  be 
eafily  found.  The  advantages  of  keeping  a com mon-jflace  book 
are  many  : it  not  only  makes  a man  read  with  accuracy  and 
attention,  but  induces  him  infenfibly  to  think  for  himfelf,  pro- 
vided he  confiders  it  not  fo  much  as  a regifter  of  fentiments- 
that  ftrike  him  in  the  courfe  of  reading,  but  as  a regifter  of  his- 
own  thoughts  upon  various  fubjefts.  Many  valuable  thoughts 
occur  even  to  men  of  no  extraordinary  genius.  Thefe,  without 
the  affiftance  of  a common-place  book,  are  generally  loft  both 
to  himfelf  and  others.  There  are  various  methods  of  arranging 
common-place  books ; that  of  IVIr.  Locke  is  the  bell  of  any 
that  have  hitherto  been  contrived. 

The  firft  page  of  the  book  you’  intend  to  take  down  the 
different  articles  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a kind  of  index  to  the  whole, 
and  to  contain  references  to  every  place  or  matter  therein  : in 
the  commodious  contrivance  of  which  index,  fo-  as  it  may  ad- 
mit of  a fufficient  copia  or  variety  of  materials)  without  any 
confufion,  all  the  fecret  of  the  methods  confifts.  In  order  to- 
this,  the  firft  page,  as  already  mentioned,  or,  for  hiorc  room,, 
the  two  firft  pages  that  front  each  other,  are  to  be  divided  by 
parallel  lines,  into  25  equal  parts;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is 
to  be  diftinguilhed  by  its  colour.  Thefe  lines  arc  to  be  cut 
perpendicularly  by  otheiR,  drawn  from  top  to  bottom  ; and  in. 
the  fevcral  fpaccs  thereof,  the  feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
both  capital  and  minufcle,  arc  to  be  duly  written.  The  form 
of  tho  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal  and  perpendicular,, 
with  the  manner  of  writing  the  letters  therein,  will  be  con- 
ceived from  the  following  fpecimen ; wherein,  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  book  for  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  hcrefliowiii 
in  the  firft  four,  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
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The  index  of  the  common-place  book  thus  formed,  matters 
are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing  therein ; and  in  order 
to  this,  confider  to  what  head  the  thing  you  would  enter  is  moft 
naturally  referred ; and  under  which  one  would  be  led  to  look 
for  fuch  a thing ; in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  initial  letter,  and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it  j which  are 
the  charafteriftic  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index  de- 
pends. Suppofe,  e.  g.  I would  enter  down  a paflage  that  refers 
to  the  head  beauty.  B,  I confider,  is  the  initial  letter,  and  e the 
firft  vowel : then  looking  upon  the  index  for  the  partition  B, 
and  therein  the  line  e (which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe 
firft  letter  is  b,  and  firft  vowel  e •,  as  beauty ,, beneficence,  bread, 
b eediiig,  blemijbes),  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down  to 
direct  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of  this  cha- 
rafteiiftic  have  been  entered,  I turn  forward  to  the  firft  blank 
page  I find  (which,  in  a frefti  book,  as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be, 
will  be  page  2.),  and  here  write  what  I have  occalion  for  on 
the  head  beauty ; beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,, and  indent- 
ing all  the  other  fubfervient  lines,  that  the  head  may  ftand  out 
and  tbow  itfelf : this  done,  I enter  the  page  where  it  is  wrote, 
viz.  2,  in  the  index  in  the  fpace  B e-,  from  which  time,  theclafs 
b e becomes  wholly  in  pofl'effion  of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which 
are  configned  to  letters  of  this  charafteriftic. 

Had  I found  any  page  or  number  already  entered  in  the 
fpaCe  Be,  I muft  have  turned  to  the  page,  and  have  wrote  my 
matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein  ; fo,  if  after  entering  the 
palfage  on  beauty,  I fliould  have  occafion  for  benevolence,  or  the 
like,  finding  the  number  2 already  pollelfed  of  the  fpace  of  this 
character!  ftic,  I begin  the  palfage  on  benevolence  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  page;  which  not  containing  the  whole,  I carry 
it  on  to  f lage  3d,  which  is  alfo  for  be ; and  add  the  nurriber  3 
in  the  index. 

Common  Pleas  is  one  of  the  king’s  courts  now  held  con- 
flantly  in  Weftminfter-hall,  but  in  former  times  was  move- 
able.  All  civil  caufes,  as  well  real  ^s  perfonal,  are,  or  were 
formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the  ftri£t  law  of  the 
land.  In  perfonal  and  mixed  actions  it  has  a concurrent  jurif- 
di6tion  with  the  king’s  bench,  but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas 
of  the  crown.  The  actions  belonging  to  the  court  of  common 
jdeas  come  thither  by  original,  as  arrefts  and  outlawries;  or  by 
jjrivilege,  or  attachment  for  or  againll  privileged  perfons;  or 
out  of  inferior  cobrts,  not  of  record,  by  pone,  recordari,  accedas 
ad  curiam,  writ  of  falfc  judgment,  &c.  Ihe  chief  judge  of 
this  court  is  called  lord  chief  jiijlice  of  the  common  pleas,  who  is 
alfilled  by  three  other  judges.  The  other  officers  of  the  court 
are  the  cufios  hrevium,  who  is  the  chief  clerk;  three  protho- 
notaries,  and  their  fecundaries;  the  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk 
of  the  eflbins,  14  filazers,  4 cxigentors,  a clerk  of  the  juries, 
the  chirograjjher,  the  clerk  of  the  king’s  filver,  clerk  of  the 
treafury,  clerk  of  the  feal,  clerk  of  the  outlawries,  clerk  of  the 
inrolment  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and  clerk  of  the  errors. 

GoMysoti-Prayer  is  the  liturgy  in  the  church  of  England. 
See  Litukgy.  Clergymm  are  to  ufe  the  public  form  of 
prayers  prefcribcd  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  : and  refu- 
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ling  to  do  fo,  or  ufmg  any  other  public  prayers,  are  punilhable 
by  flat.  I Eliz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  gender  of  nouns  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  both  fexes  : thus,  parens  “ a parent” 
is  of  the  common  gender. 

Common,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line,  or  the 
like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

Common  Divifor,  a quantity  or  number  which  exaftly  di- 
vides two  or  more  other  quantities  or  numbers,  without  leaving 
any  remainder. 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  of  the  two  divilions  of  the 
civil  ftate.  The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into 
feveral  degrees  : and  as  the  lords,  though  different  in  rank,  yet 
all  of  them  are  peers  in  refpeft  of  their  nobility;  fo  the  com- 
moners, though  fome  are  greatly  fuperior  to  others,  yet  all  arc 
in  law  commonalty,  in  refpeft  of  their  want  of  nobility. 

COMMONER,  or  Gentleman  Commoner,  in  the  uni- 
verfities,  a ftudent  entered  in  a certain  rank. 

COMMONS,  or  House  of  Commons,  a denomination  given 
to  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.  See  Parliament. 

Dodiors  Commons.  See  College^ Civilians. 

ProBors  of  the  Commons.  See  Proctor. 

COMMONWEALTH.  See  Republic. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting  half  a 
cantred,  or  hundred ; containing  30  villages.  See  Hundred. 
Wales  was  anciently  divided  into  three  provinces ; each  of 
thefe  fubdivided  into  cantreds,  and  every  cantred  into  two  com- 
motes or  hundreds.  Silvefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  his 
itinerary,  that  a commote  is  but  a quarter  of  a hundred. 

COMMUNES,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Linnaeus’s 
metbodus  Calycina,  confifting  of  two  plants,  which,  like  teazel 
and  dandelion,  have  a calyx  or  flower-cup  common  to  many 
flowers  or  florets.  Thefe  are  the  aggregate  or  compound 
flowers  of  other  fyftems. 

COMMUNIBUS  Locis,  a Latin  term,  in  frequent  ufe 
among  philofophical,  and  other  writers ; implydng  fome  medium, 
or  mean  relation,  between  feveral  places.  Dr.  Keil  fuppofes  the 
ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a mile  deep,  comviunibus  has,  q.  d. 
at  a medium,  or  taking  one  place  with  another. 

Communibus  Annis,  has  the  fame  import  with  regard  to 
years,  that  communibus  locis  has  with  regard  to  places.  Mr. 
Derham  obferves  that  the  depth  of  rain,  communibus  annis,  or 
one  year  with  another,  were  it  to  ftagnatc  on  the  earth,  would 
amount  in  Townley  in  Lancafhire,  to  42^  inches  ; at  Upmin- 
fter  in  Effex,  to  19^5  at  Zurich,  32^;  at  Pifa,  43];  and  at 
Paris  to  19  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  theology%  the  aft  of  receiving 
the  facrament  of  the  eucharlft.  Thofe  of  the  reformed,  and  of 
the  Greek  church,  communicate  under  both  kinds;  thofe  of 
the  Romifli,  under  only  one.  The  oriental  communicants 
ufually  receive  the  wine  by  a fpoon ; and  anciently  they  fucked 
it  through  a pipe,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Beat.  Rheanus,  on 
Tertullian. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  aft  of  im-  , 
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parting  fomething  to  another.  This  term  Is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
connc6tion  of  one  thing  with  another,  or  the  paflage  from  one 
place  to  another : thus  a gallery  is  a communication  between 
two  apartments. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  aft  whereby  a body  at  reft 
is  put  into  motion  by  a moving  body  j or,  it  is  the  acceleration 
of  motion  in  a body  already  moving. 

Lines  of  Communication,  in  military  matters,  trenches 
made  to  continue  and  preferve  a fafe  correfpondence  between 
two  forts  or  pofts  j or  at  a fiege,  between  two  approaches,  that 
they  may  relieve  one  another. 

Ciintz/^CoMMUNiCATioN.  See  Canal. 

COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  being  united  in 
doftrine  and  difcipline ; in  which  fenfe  of  the  word,  different 
churches  are  faid  to  hold  communion  with  each  other.  In  the 
primitive  Chriftian  church,  eveiy  bifliop  was  obliged,  after  his 
ordination,  to  fend  circular  letters  to  foreign  churches,  to  fignify 
that  he  was  in  communion  with  them.  The  three  grand  com- 
mnnions  into  which  the  Chriftian  church  is  at  prefent  divided, 
is  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and  the  Pro- 
teftant  church  : but  originally  all  Chriftians  were  in  commu- 
nion with  each  other,  having  one  common  faith  and  difcipline. 
Communion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aft  of  communicating  the  fa- 
crament  of  the  eucharift,  or  the  Lord’s  fupper. 

Communion  Service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, the  office  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  holy  facrament, 
extrafted  from  feveral  ancient  liturgies,  as  thofe  of  St.  Bafil,  St. 
Ambrole,  &c.  By  the  laft  rubric,  part  of  this  fervice  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  after  the  morning 
prayer,  even  though  there  be  no  communicants. 

COMMUNITY,  denotes  a fociety  of  men  living  in  the 
fame  place,  under  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  regulations,  and  the 
fame  cuftoms. 

COMMUTATION,  in  law,  the  change  of  a penalty  or  pu- 
nifliment  from  a greater  to  a lefs  j as  when  death  is  commuted 
for  banifhment,  &c. 

COMMENA  (Ann)  daughter  of  Alexus  Commenus  em- 
peror of  the  Eaft;  memorable  for  her  great  learning  and  vir- 
tue, and  for  her  hiftory  of  the  life  and  aftions  of  her  father, 
which  is  highly  efteemed.  She  flouriftied  about  the  year  ii  17. 
I’he  hiftory,  which  is  in  15  books,  was  firft  publifhed  very  im- 
perfectly by  Hefchelius  in  1610 ; and  afterwards  printed  in  the 
colleftion  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  with  a diffufe  and  in- 
correft  Latin  verfion  by  the  Jefuit  Polfimus,  but  with  excellent 
notes  by  the  learned  Du  Frefne. 

COIVIO,  a ftrong  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  in  the  Comafeo,  with  a biftiop’s  fee.  It  is 
feated  on  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  88  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, though  no  more-than  fix  miles  over  in  any  part. 

COMORA  illands,  lie  between  the  north  end  of  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar  and  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  from  10  to  15 
degrees  fouth  latitude.  Authors  differ  greatly  with  regard  to 
their  nufhber,  fome  fpeaking  of  three,  others  of  five,  and  fome 
of  eight  of  thefe  illands.  They  all  abound  in  horned  cattle, 
flieep,  hogs,  and  a variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 
They  are  laid  alfo  to  produce  a kind  of  rice  which  turns  of  a 
violet  colour  when  boiled.  The  moft  remarkable  of  them,  and 
which  the  Europeans  are  beft  acquainted  with,  is  the  ifland  of 
Johanna.  See  that  article.  , 

COMORIN,  or  Cape  Comokin,  the  moft  foutherly  pro- , 
montory  of  the  Flithcr  India,  lying  north-weft  of  the  illand  of 
Ceylon. 

COMORRA,  a handfomc  and  large  town  of  Lower  Hun- 
garv,  and  capital  of  a territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fo 
well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could  never  take  it.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hungarians  or  Ruffians,  who  are 
Very  rich,  and  arc  of  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  feated  on  the 


river  Danube,  In  the  Ifland  of  SIhut.  E.  long.  18.  25.  N.  hit- 
47-  .“io- 

COMOS.^,  in  botan}’-,  from  Coma.  An  order  of  plants  in 
the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Me- 
thod, confifting  of  the  fpiked  willow  or  fpiraea  frutex,  drop- 
wort,  and  greater  meadow-fweet.  Thefe,  though  formerly 
diftinft  genera,  are  by  Linnajus  collefted  into'  one,  under  the 
name  of  Jpircea.  The  flowers  growing  in  a head,  refemble  a 
bufh,  or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  epithet 
Comofee. 

COMPACT,  in  a legal  fenfe,  an  agreement  or  contraft  fti- 
pulated  between  feveral  parties. 

COMPANY,  a colleftive  term,  underftood  of  feveral  perfons' 
affembled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or  with  the  fame  defign. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  compagnie,  and  that  of  com- 
panio,  or  companies,  which,  Chifflet  obferves,  are  found  in  the 
Salic  law,  tit.  66,  and  are  properly  military  words,  underftood 
of  foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  are  com- 
rades or  mefs-mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  together,  &c.  of 
the  Latin  cum  “ with”,  znA-panis  “ bread.”  It  may  be  added, 
that  in  fome  Greek  authors  under  the  weftern  empire,  the  word 
xujjLTccttux.  occurs  in  the  fenfe  of  fociety. 

Company,  in  a commercial  fenfe,  is  a fociety  of  merchants, 
mechanics,  or  other  traders,  joined  together  in  one  common 
interell.  When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  called,  a partnerfliip  j the  term  co?np any  being 
reftrained  to  focieties  confifting  of  a confiderable  number  of 
members,  aflTociated  together  by  a charter  obtained  from  the 
prince.  The  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incor- 
porate, are  thus  erefted  into  companies,  which  have  charters  of 
privileges  and  large  immunitie.'i. 

Company  feems  more  particularly  appropriated  to  thofe 
grand  allbciations  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce  of  the  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  and  vefted  by  charter  with  peculiar  privi- 
leges. When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a joint  ftock,  but 
are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon,  properly  qualified,  upon  pay- 
ing a certain  fine  and  agreeing  to  fubmit  to  the  regulations  of 
the  company,  each  member  trading  upon  his  own  ftock,  and  at 
his  own  ri<k,  they  are  called  Regulated  Companies.  When  they 
trade  upon  a joint  flock,  each  member  ftiaring  in  the  common 
profit  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his  ftiare  in  this  ftock,  they  are 
called  Joint-fock  Companies.  Such  companies,  whether  rec^u- 
lated  or  joint-flock,  fometimes  have,  and  fometimes  have  not, 
exclufive  privileges. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint-ftock,  and  incorjio- 
rated  with  exclufive  privileges,  may  at  this  time  be  reckoned  to 
the  nation  in  general,  it  is  yet  certain  that  they  were  the  ge- 
neral parents  of  all  our  foreign  commerce;  private  traders  beiiir 
difeouraged  from  hazarding  their  fortunes  in  foreign  countries, 
until  the  method  of  traffic  had  been  firft  fettled  by  joint-ftock 
companies.  But  fmee  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and  the  num- 
ber of  traders  have  increafed,  and  the  methods  of  affiirance  of 
ffiipping  and  merchandize,  and  the  navigation  to  all  parts  of 
the  knbtvn  world  have  become  familiar  to  us,  experience 
has  fliown,  that  the  trade  of  the  nation  has  advanced  in  propor- 
tion as  thefe  monopolies  have  been  difeouraged;  all  reftriftkms 
of  trade  whatever  having  been  found  manifeftly  hurtful. 

I.  Reoulatei)  Companic.i  refemble,  in  every  refpeft,  the 
corporations  of  trades,  lb  common  in  the  cities  and  towms  of 
all  the  different  countries  of  Eurojie ; and  are  a fort  of  enlaro-cd 
monopolies  of  the  fame  kind.  A.s’no  inhabitant  of  a town  can 
exercife  an  incorporated  trade,  without  firft  obtaining  his  free- 
dom in  the  corporation  ; lb  in  moft  cafes  no  fubje6I  of  the  Hate 
can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  for  which  a 
regulated  company  i.s  cftabliflied,  without  firft  becoming  a 
member  of  that  comjiany.  The  monopoly  is  more  or  lels  ftrift 
according  as  the  terms  of  admilfiou  arc  more  oriels  difficult; 
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and  according  as  the  direftors  of  the  company  have  more  or 
lei's  authority,  or  have  it  more  or  lei's  in  their  power  to  manage 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to 
themfelves  and  their  particular  friends.  In  the  moft  anticnt 
regulated  companies  the  privileges  of  apprenticefhip  were  the 
fame  as  in  other  corporations  5 and  intitled  the  perfon  who  had 
fervcd  his  time  to  a member  of  the  company,  to  become  him- 
felf  a member,  either  without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying 
a much  fmaller  one  than  what  was  exafted  of  other  peoj)lc. 
The  ul'ual  corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the  law  does  not  rellrain 
it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  companies.  When  they  have  been 
allowed  to  aft  according  to  tlieir  natural  genius,  they  have  al- 
ways, in  order  to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a number 
of  perfons  as  poflible,  endeavoured  to  fubjeft  the  trade  to  many 
burdenfome  regulations.  "When  the  law  has  rellrained  them 
from  doing  this,  they  have  become  altogether  ufelefs  and  infig- 
nificant.  The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
at  prefent  fubfift  in  Great  Biitain,  are,  The  Hamburgh  Com- 
jiany,  the  Ruffia  Company,  the  Eallland  Company,  the  Tur- 
key Company,  and  the  African  Company. 

j.  The  Haviburgb'Company  is  tjie  oldell  trading  eftablifhment 
in  the  kingdom  j though  not  always  known  by  that  name,  nor 
reftrained  to  thofe  naiTow  bounds  under  which  it  is  now  con- 
fined. It  was  firft  called  the  Covifany  of  merchants  trading  to 
Calais,  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  and  Flanders:  then  it 
acquired  the  general  title  o{  Merchayit- adventurers  of  England : 
as  being  compofed  of  all  the  Englifii  merchants  who  traded  to 
the  Low  Countries,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Qerman  ocean.  Lallly, 
it  was  called  the  Company  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  England 
trading  to  Hamburgh.  This  company  was  firll  incorporated  by 
Edward  I.  in  12965  and  their  privileges  have  been  confirmed 
bv  many  of  his  fucceffors.  The  revolutions  which  happened 
in  the  Low  Countries  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century', 
and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  hav- 
ing hindered  the  company  from  continuing  their  commerce  with 
their  ancient  freedom,  it  was  obliged  to  turn  it  almoft  wholly 
to  the  fide  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  cities  on  the  German  ocean ; 
from  which  change  fome  people  took  occafion  to  change  its 
name  to  that  of  the  Hamburgh  Company,  though  the  an- 
cient title  of  Merchant-adventurers  is  ftill  retained  in  all  their 
writings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century',  the  fine  for  adnilflion 
was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  conduft 
of  the  company  was  faid  to  be  extremely  opprefirve.  In  1643, 
In  1645,  and  in  j66i,  the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  weft 
of  England  complained  of  them  to  parliament,  as  of  rnonopo- 
iifts  who  confin^  the  trade  and  opprelVed  the  manufaftures  of 
the  country.  Though  thofe  complaints  produced  no  aft  of 
parliament,  they  probably  intimidated  the  company  fo  far, 
a.s  to  oblige  them  to  reform  their  conduft.  The  terms  of  ad- 
iriidion  are  now  faid  to  be  quite  eafy ; and  the  direftors  either 
h.ive  it  not  in  their  power  to  fubjeft  the  trade  to  any  burdenfome 
reftraint  or  regulation,  or  at  leaft  have  not  of  late  exercifed 
that  power. 

2.  The  Ruffia  Company  was  firft  projefted  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  King  Jidward  VI.  and  excuted  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
years  of  Philip  and  Mary  3 but  had  not  its  perfedtion  till  its  char- 
ter was  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament,  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  1566.  It  had  its  rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  were  font 
in  three  vefl'els  on  the  difeovery  of  new  countries ; and  to  find  out 
a north-eaft  paflage  to  China:  thele,  falling  into  the  White  Sea, 
and  making  up  to  the  port  of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well 
received  by  the  Mufeovites;  and  at  their  return,  folicited,  letters 
patent  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  Rulfia,  for 
which  they  had  formed  an  aflbeiation.  This  company  fubfifted 
with  reputation  almoft  a whole  century,  till  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars.  It  is  faid,  the  czar  then  reigning,  hearing  of  the 


murder  of  King  Charles  I.  ordered  all  the  Englifti  in  his  ftates 
to  be  expelled  5 which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advantage  of,  fet- 
tled in  their  room.  After  the  Reftoration,  the  remains  of  the 
company  re-eftabliflied  part  of  their  commerce  at  Archangel, 
but  never  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before  5 the  Ruffians  being 
now  well  accuftomed  to  the  Dutch  merchants  and  merchandiz^ 
This  company  fubfifts  ftill,  under  the  direftion  of  a governor, 
four  confuls,  and  affiftants;  and  by  the  loth  and  iith  oT 
William  III.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admiifion  was  reduced  to  5I. 

3.  The  Eajiland  Company  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 

beth. Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By  the  firft 
article  the  company  is  erefted  into  a body  politic,  under  the 
title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Eajl-,  to  confift  of 
Engliffimen,  all  real  merchants,  who  have  exercifed  the  bufi- 
nefs  thereof,  and  trafficked  through  the  Sound,  before  the  year 
1568,  into  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Pnifiia,  Pome- 
rania, &c.  excepting  Narva,  Mufeovy,  and  its  dependencies. 
Moft  of  the  remaining  articles  grant  them  the  ufual  preroga- 
tives of  fuch  companies}  as  a feal,  governor,  courts,  laws,  &c.. 
This  company  was  complained  of  as  a monopoly,  and  firft  cur- 
tailed by  legal  authority  in  1,6723  and  fmee  the  declaration  of 
rights  in  1689,  name}  but  ftill  continue  to  eleft 

their  annual  officers,  who  are  a governor,  a deputy,  and  twenty 
four  affiftants. 

4.  The  Turkey  or  Levant  company,  had  its-  rife  under  Queen- 
Elizabeth,  in  1581.  James  I.  confirmed  its  charter  In  1605, 
adding  new  privileges.  During  the  civil  wars,  there  happened 
fome  innovations  in  the  government  of  the  company  3 many 
having  been  admitted  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters- 
of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  or  that  did  not  conform  to 
the  regulations  preferibed.  Charles  II.  upon  his  reftoration, 
endeavoured  to  fet  it  upon  Its  ancient  bafis},  to,  which  end,  he 
gave  them  a charter,  containing  not  only  a-  confirmation  of 
their  old  one,  but  alfo  feverak new  articles  of  reformation.  By 
this,  the  company  is  erefted  into  a body  politic,  capable  of 
making  laws,  &c.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants, 
of  England  trading  to  the  feas  of  the  Levant.  The  number  of 
members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordinarily  about  three  hundred. 
The  principal  quftification  required  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a, 
freeman  of  London,  and  a wholefale  merchant,  either  by  family 
or  ferving  an  apprenticefliip  of  feven  )'ears.  The  company  has 
a court  or  board  at  London,  which  is  compofed  of  a governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  fifteen  direftors  or  affiftants  3 who  are  all 
aftually  to  live  in  London  or  the  fuburbs.  They  have  alfo  a 
deputy-governor  in  every  city  and  port,  where  there  are  any 
members  of  the  company.  The  affembly  at  London  fends  out 
two  veflels,  regulates  the  tariff  for  the  price  at  which  the 
European  merchandizes  fent  to  the  Levant  are  to  be  fold,  and 
for  the  quality  of  thofe  returned.  It  raifes  taxes  on  merchan- 
dizes, to  defray  impofitlons,  and  the  common  expenccs  of  the 
company  5 prefents  the  ambafl'ador  which  the  king  is  to  keep 
at  the  Porte,  clefts  two  confuls  for  Smyrna  and  Conftanti- 
nople,  &c. 

One  of  the  beft  regulations  of  the  company  Is,  not  to  leave 
the  confuls,  or  even  amballador,  to  fix  the  impofition  on  vellels 
for  defraying  the  common  expences  (a  thing  fatal  to  the  com- 
' panics  of  moft  other  nations)  3 but  to  allow  a penfion  to  the 
ainbaffador  and  confuls,  and  even  to  the  chief  officers,  as  fccre- 
tary,  chaplain,  interpreters,  and  janizaries,  that  there  may  not  be 
any  pretence  for  their  railing  any  fum  at  all  on  the  merchants, 
or  merchandizes.  In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confuls,  and 
even  the  ainbaffador,  have  rccourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  com- 
pany, refiding  in  the  Levant}  or,  if  the  affair  be  very  important, 
they  allemblc  the  whole  body.  Here  are  regulated  the  prefents. 
to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be  made,  and  every  thing  to  be 
deliberated  5 and  on  the  refolutions  here  taken,  the  deputies 
appoint  the  treafurcr  to  furnifli  the  moneys,  See.  required.  The 
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(jrflinary  commerce  of  this  company  employs  from  20  to  25 
Tclfels,  carrying  from  2 5 to  30  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Company  of  Merchants  tradwg  to  Africa,  eftabliflied 
in  1750-  Contrarj-  to  the  former  praftice  with  regard  to  re- 
gulated companies,  who  were  reckoned  unfit  for  fuch  fort  of 
fervicc,  this  company  was  fubje^led  to  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining torts  and  garrifons.  It  was  exprefsly  charged  at  firft 
with  the  maintenanee  of  all  the  Britifh  forts  and  garrifons  that  • 
He  between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after- 
wards that  of  thole  only  which  lie  between  Cape  Rouge  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  aft  which  eftablilhes  this  com- 
pany (the  23d  of  George  II.  c.  31.)  feems  to  have  had  two 
diftinft  objefts  in  view  ; firft,  to  reftrain  effeftually  the  oppref- 
llve  and  monopolizing  fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  direftors  of 
a regulated  company  ; and,  fecondly,  to  force  them  as  much  as 
|K)flibIe  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  natural  to  them, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garrifons. 

J'or  the  firll  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  adraiflion  is  limited 
to  forty  fhillings.  The  company  is  prohibited  from  trading  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  or  upon  a joint-ftock  ; from  borrow- 
ing money  upon  common  feal,  or  from  laying  any  reftraints  up- 
on the  trade  which  may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and 
•by  all  perfons  being  Britifli  fubjefts,  and  paying  the  fine.  The 
government  is  in  a committee  of  nine  perfons,  who  meet  in 
London,  but  who  are  chofen  annually  by  the  freemen  of  the 
rompany.  at  London,  Briltol,  and  Liverpool  ; three  from  each 
.place.  No  committee-man  can  be  continued  in  office  for  more 
than  three  years  together.  Any  committee-man  might  formerly 
•be  removed  by  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations;  now  by  a 
committee  of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  defence.  I’he 
committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from  Africa,  or  to  im- 
port any  African  goods'  into  Great  Britain.  But  as  they  are 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may 
for  that  purpofe  export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa  goods  and 
■ftores  of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the  money  which  they  ffiall 
receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a fum  not  exceed- 
ing eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of  their  clerks  and 
agents  at  London,  Brifiol,  and  Liverpool ; the  houfe-rent 
of  their  office  in  London  ; and  all  other  exjjences  of  manage- 
ment, commilfion,  and  agency  in  England.  What  remains  of 
this  fum,  after  defraying  thole  different  expences,  they  may 
divide  among  themfelves,  as  a compenfation  for  their  trouble,  in 
what  manner  they  think  proper. 

For  the,  fecond  purpofe  mentioned,  the  maintenance  of  the 
forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  has  been  allotted  to  them 
by  parliament,  generally  about  13,000!.  For  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  this  fum,  the  committee  is  obliged  to  account  an- 
nually' to  the  curfitor  baron  of  the  exchequer  ; which  account  is 
afterw^ds  to  be  laid  before  parliament.  But  it  is  laid,  great 
dbnfes  have  notwlthftanding  fuulifted  with  regard  to  this  part' 
of  the  company’s  engagements. 

II.  Joint-Stock  Companies,  efiablifficd  either  by  royal  charter 
or  by  aft  of  parliament,  dltfer  in  fcveral  refpefts,  not  only  from 
regulated  companies,  but  from  private  copartneries,  i . In  a pri- 
"♦ate  copartnery,  no  jiartner,  without  theconfentof  the  company, 
can  transfer  his  lhare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a new  mem- 
ber into  the  company.  Each  member,  however,  m.ay,  upon  pro- 
per warning,  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and  demand  pay- 
ment from  them  of  his  (hare  of  the  common  flock.  In  a joint- 
flock  comjiany,  on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  dcmanil  pay- 
ment of  his  fliare  from  the  company;  but  each  member  can, 
'tvithout  their  confeni,  tran.sfcr  his  ffiime  to  another  perinri,  .and 
thereby  introduce  a new  member.  The  value  of  a ffiarc  in  a joint- 
ftock  is  always  the  piice  which  it  will  bring  in  the  market;  and 
this  may  be  either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  fum 
which  its  owner  ftands  credited  for  in  the  flock  of  the  company. 
2.  In  a private  copartnery,  each  partner  Is  bound  for  the  debts 
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contrafted  by  the  company  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune. 
In  a joint-ftock  company,  on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is 
bound  only  to  the  extent  of  his  ffiare. 

The  trade  of  a joint-ftock  company  is  always  managed  by  a 
court  of  direftors.  This  court  indeed  is  frequently  fubjeft,  in 
many  refpefts,,to  the  controul  of  a general  court  of  proprietors. 
But  the  greater  part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom  pretend  to 
underftand  any  thing  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  pompany ; and  when 
the  fpirit  of  faftion  happens  not  to  prevail  among  them,  give 
themfelves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive  contentedly  fuch 
half  yearly  or  yearly  dividend  as  the  direftors  think  proper  to 
make  to  them.  This  total  exen^ption  from  trouble  and  from 
rifk,  beyond  a limited  fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become 
adventurers  in  joint-ftock  companies,  who  would  upon  no  ac- 
count hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  copartnery.  Such 
companies,- theiefore, commonly  drawto  themfelves  much  greater 
ftotks  than  ainy  private  copartnery  can  boaft  of.  The  trading 
(lock  of  the  South  Sea  company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
The  direftors  ot  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the  managers 
rather  of  other  peoples  money  than  of  their  own,  it  cannot  well 
be  expefted  that  they  ffiould  watch  over  it  with  the  fame  anxi- 
ous vigilance  with  which  the  partners  in  a private  copartnery 
frequently  watch  over  their  own.  Like  the  ftewards  of  a rich 
man,  they  are  apt  to  confider  attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not 
for  their  mafter's  honour,  and  very  eafily  give  themfelves  a 
difpenfation  from  ffiowing  It.  Negligence  and  proftifion,  there- 
fore, muft  always  prevail,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  management  of 
the  aftairs  of  fuch  a company.  It  is  upon  this  account  that 
joint-ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade  have  feldom  been  able 
to  maintain  the  competition  againft  private  adventurers.  They 
have,  accordingly,  ver}' feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive 
privilege ; and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with  one.  With- 
out an  exclufive  privilege  they  have  commonly  mifmanaged  the 
trade  : with  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have  both  mifmanaged 
and  confined  it. — The  principal  joint-ftock  companies  at  prefent 
fubfifting  in  Great  Britain  are,  the  South  Sea  and  the  Eaf 
India  companies ; to  which  may  be  added,  though  of  very  in- 
ferior magnitude,  the  Hndfon's  Bay  company. 

I.  The  South-Sea  Company.  During  the  long  war  with 
France  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the  Tailors 
of  the  royal  navy  being  neglected,  they  received  tickets  inftcad 
of  money,  and  were  frequently  obliged,  by  their  ncceffities,  to 
fell  thefe  tickets  to  avaricious  men  at  a difeount  of  40  and 
fometimes  30  per  cent.  By  this  and  other  means,  the  debts  of 
the  nation  unprovided  for  by  parli.anient,  and  which  amounted 
to  9,471,321!.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers.  On  which 
Mr.  Harley,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a fcheme  to  allow  the  pro- 
prietors of  thefe  debts  and  deficiencies  6 per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  to  incorporate' them  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a trade 
to  the  South  Sea  ; and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated  un- 
der the  title  of  “ the  Governor  an<l  Company  of  ISIerchant.s  of 
Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  other  parts  of 
America,  and  for  encouraging  the  l'’ilhery,"  ho. 

I'hough  this  compatiy  feem  formed  I'or  the  lake  of  commerce, 
the  miniltry  never  thought  ferioully,  during  the  courl'e  of  the 
war,  about  making  any  I'ettlement  on  the  coalt  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  was  what  Battered  the  expectations  of  the  people ; 
nor  was  it  ever  carried  into  execution  by  this  company. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  governmenl  iii  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  at  6 per  mnit.  In  the  third  of  George  I.  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to  5 per  cent,  and  the  comp.inv 
advanced  two  millions  more  to  the  government  at  the  Time  iti- 
tcreft.  By  the  Itatutc  ot  the  6th  of  GeorgT  I.  it  was  declar<:id, 
that  they  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  rodccmahle  national 
debts  ; in  conlidcratlon  of  which,  the  company  were  emjiowered 
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to  a\igtnent  their  capital  according  to  the  funis  they  thould  dif- 
charge : and  for  enai)ling  them  to  raife  fuch  turns  for  purchating 
annui'.’cs,  exchanging  fur  ready  money  new  exchciiuer  bills, 
carrying  on  their  trade,  &c.  they  might,  by  fuch  means  as  they 
Ihould  thisk  proper,  raile  luch  fums  of  money  as  in  a general 
court  of  the  company  tliould  l>e  judged  neceifary.  The  com- 
pany were  alfo  empowered  to  raife  money  on  the  contracts, 
bt)iids,  or  obligations  under  their  common  leal,  on  the  credit 
of  their  capital  tiock.  But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, or  other  members  of  the  company,  Ihould  purchafe  lands 
or  revenues  of  the  crown  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  or 
lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on  any  branch  of  the  reve- 
nue, other  than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a credit  of  loan  was 
granted  by  parliament,  luch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of 
the  comjiany,  Ihould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo 
lent.  T-hc  fatal  South  Sea  I'chcme,  tranfafted  in  the  year  1720, 
and  the  particulars  of  which  arc  very  generally  known,  was 
executed  upon  the  lalt  mentioned  llatute. 

The  South  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts  or  garrifons  to 
maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  exempted  from  one  great 
expence,  to  which  other  joint-ftock  companies  for  foreign 
trade  are  I'ubjett.  But  they  had  an  immenfe  capital  divided 
among  an  immenfe  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally, 
to  be  expedted,  therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  profulion, 
lliould  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of  theif" atlairs.  Their 
Itock-jobbing  fpeculations  were  I’ucceeded  by  mercantile  pro- 
jedts,  which.  Dr.  Smith  obfervxs,  were  not  much  better  con- 
dudled.  At  length,  in  the  year  1722,  this  company  petitioned 
parliament  to  be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe  capital  of 
more  than  53,800,000!.  the  whole  of  which  had  been  lent  to 
government,  into  two  equal  parts;  the  one  half,  or  upwards  of 
16,900,000,  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  go- 
vernment annuities,  and  not  to  be  I'ubjedl  to  the  debts  con- 
tradled,  or  Ioffes  incurred,  by  the  diredlors  of  the  company,  in 
the  profecution  of  their  mercantile  projedls ; the  other  half  to 
remain  as  before,  a trading  ftock,  and  to  be  fubjedl  to  thofe 
debts  and  Ioffes.  The  petition  was  too  reafonable  not  to  be 
granted.  In  1733,  they^  again  petitioned  the  parliament,  that 
three-fourths  of  their  trading-ftock  might  be  turned  into  annuity- 
ffock,  and  only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading-ftock,  or  expofed 
to  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad  management  of  their  direc- 
tors. Both  their  annuity  and  trading-ftocks  had,  by  this  time, 
been  reduced  more  than  2,000,000! . each,  by  feveral  different 
payments  from  government;  fo  that  this  fourth  amounted  only 
to  3,662,7841.  8s.  6d.  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  com- 
pany upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Affiento 
contract,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  given  up  for 
•what  was  fuppofed  an  equivalent.  An  end  was  put  to  their 
trade  with  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  the  remainder  of  their 
trading  ftock  was  turned  into  an  annuity  ftock,  and  the  company 
ceafed  in  every  refpeft  to  be  a trading  company. 

This  company  is  under  the  dire£tion  of  a governor,  fub- 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  21  direftors;  but  no  perfon  is 
qualified  to  be  a governor,  his  majefty  excepted,  unlcfs  fuch 
governor  has,  in  his  own  name  and  right,  the  trad- 

ing ftock ; the  fub-governor  is  to  have  4000I.  the  deputy- 
governor  3000I.  and  a diredlor  2000I.  in  the  lame  ftock.  In 
every  general  court,  every  member  having  In  his  own  name  and 
right  500I.  in  trading  ftock,  has  one  vote;  if  2000I.  two  votes; 
if  3000I.  three  votes  ; and  if  5000I.  four  votes. 

2.  The  Eajl  India  Company.  The  firft,  or  as  It  is  called 
the  Old  Eajl  India  Company,  was  eftabljlhed  by  a charter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600 ; but  for  fome  time  the  partners  feem 
to  have  traded  with  feparate  ftocks,  though  only  in  the  Ihips 
belonging  to  the  whole  company.  In  1612,  they  joined  their 
ftocks  into  one  common  capital  ; and  though  their  charter  was 
eot  as  yet  confirmed  by  ad\  of  parliament,  it  was  looked  upon 


in  that  early  period  to  be  fuflidently  valid,  and  no  body  ven« 
tured  to  interfere  with  their  trade.  At  this  time  their  capital 
amounted  toahput  740,000!,  and  the  fliares  were  as  low  as  30I. 
Their  trade  was  in  general  lunefsful,  notwithftanding  fome: 
heavy  Ioffes,  chidly  fuftained  through  the  malice  of  the  Dutch. 
Eaft  India  company.  In  procefs  of  tunc,  however,  it  came  to- 
be  underftond  that  a royal  charter  could  not  by  ilfelf  convey  an. 
exclufive  privilege  to  traders,  and  the  company  was  reduced  to 
diftrefs  by  reafon  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 
the  moft  of  their  trade.  This  continued  during  the  latter  part, 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and 
part  of  William  III.  when  in  1698  a propofal  was  made  to 
parliament  for  advancing  the  I'um  of  2,000,000k  to  government, 
on  condition  of  ereding  the  fubferibers  into  a new  company, 
with  exclufive  privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  fuch  a formidable  rival,  by  offering 
government  700,000k  nearly  the  amount  of  thdr  capital  at 
that  time;  but  luch  were  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  at  that 
time,  that  the  larger  fum,  though  at  eight  fxr  cint.  intcrelV 
was  preferred  to  the  fmall'er  at  one  half  the  expeiice. 

Thus  were  two  Eaft  India  companies  ereded  in  the  fame 
kingdom,  which  could  not  but  be  very  prejudicial  to  each 
other.  Through  the  negligence  of  thofe  who  prepared  the  atV 
of  parliament  alfo,  the  new  company  were  not  obliged  to  unite  in 
a joint-ftock.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  a few  private 
traders,  whofe  fubferiptions  fcarce  exceeded  7200k  infifted  on  a 
right  of  trading  feparately  at  their  own  rilk.  Thus  a kind  of 
third  company  was  cftabliftied ; and  by  their  mutual  conten- 
tions with  one  another,  all  the  three  were  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Upon  a fubfequent  occafion,  in  1700,  a propofal 
was  made  to  parliament  for  putting  the  trade  under  the  manr 
agement  of  a regulated  company,  and  thus  laying  it  in  fome 
meafure  open.  This,  however,  was  oppofed  by  the  company^, 
who  reprefented  In  ftrong  terms  the  mifehiefs  likely  to  arife 
from  fuch  a proceeding.  In  1702  the  companies  we«e  In  fome 
meafure  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which  the  queen 
was  the  third  party ; and,  in  1 708,  they  were,  by  aft  of  par- 
liament, perfeftly  confolidated  into  one  company  by  their  pre- 
fent  name  of  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  Into  this  aft  it  was  thought  worthy  to  infert 
a claufe,  allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  traffic 
till  JMichaelmas  1711,  but  at  the  fame  time  empowering  the 
direftors,  upon  three  years  notice,  to  redeem  their  capital  of 
7200I.  and  thereby  convert  the  whole  capital  of  the  company 
into  a joint-ftock.  By  the  fame  aft,  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, in  confequence  of  a new  loan  to  government,,  was  aug- 
mented from  a,OQo,oook  to  3,200,000k  In  1743,  another 
million  was  advanced  to  government.  But  this  being  raifed, 
not  by  a call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by  felling  annuities  and 
contrafting  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment  the  ftock  upon 
which  the  proprietors  could  claim  a dividend.  Thus,  however, 
their  tra^ng  ftock  was  augmented;  it  being  equally  liable  with 
the  other  3,200,000k  to  the  Ioffes  fuftained,  and.  debts  con- 
trafted  by  the  company,  in  the  profecution  of  their mercantile 
projefts.  From  1708,  or  at  lead;  from  1711,  this  compan\v 
being  freed  from  all  competitors,  and  fully  eftabliflied  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  Engllfli  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  carried 
on  a fuccefsful  trade.;  and  from  their  profits  made  annually  a 
moderate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  Unhajipily,  however, 
in  a fliort  time,  an  inclination  for  war  and  conqueft  began  to 
take  place  among  itsfervants;  which,  though  it  put  them  in 
poftelfion  of  extenfivc  territories  and  vaft  nominal  revenues,  yet 
embarraffed  their  affairs  In  fuch  a manner,  that  they  have  not. 
to  this  day  been  able  to  recover  themfelves.  During  the  war 
of  1755,  indeed,  they  acquired  the  revenues  of  a rich  and  ex- 
tenfive  territory,  amounting,, as  was  then  faid,  to  near  3,000,0001. 
per  annum. 
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For  fevcral  years  they  remained  in  quiet  poflefllon  of  the  re- 
venue arifmg  from  this  territory,  though  it  certainly  never  an- 
fwered  the  expertations  that  had  been  formed  concerning  it. 
But  in  1767  the  Britilh  ininiltry  laid  claim  to  the  territorial 
poU’eirions  of  the  company,  and  the  revenue  arifmg  from  them, 
as  of  right  belonging  to  the  crown  j and  the  company,  rather 
than  yield  up  their  territories  in  this  manner,  agreed  to  pay 
government  a yearly  fum  of  400,000!.  They  had  before  this 
gradually  augmented  their  dividend  from  about  fix  to  ten  per 
cent,  that  is,  on  their  capital  of  3,200,000!.  they  had  raifed  it 
from  192,0001.  to  320,0001.  a year.  About  this  time  alfo  they 
were  attempting  to  raife  it  (till  further,  viz.  from  10  to  12*  per 
cent,  but  from  this  they  were  prevented  by  two  luccefiive  a.6ts 
of  parliament,  the  defign  of  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make 
a more  fpeedy  payment  of  their  debts,  at  this  time  eftimated  at 
more  than  fix  or  feven  millions  Iterling.  In  1769  they  renewed 
their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years  more,  ftipulat- 
ing,  that  during  the  courfe  of  that  period  they  Ihould  be  allowed 
gradually  to  augment  their  dividend  to  I2^  per  cent,  never  in- 
creafing  it,  however,  more  than  one  per  cent,  annually.  Thus 
their  annual  payments  could  only  be  augmented  by  6o8,oool. 
beyond  what  they  had  been  before  their  late  territorial  acquifi- 
tions.  By  accounts  from  India  in  the  year  1768,  this  revenue, 
clear  of  all  deduftions  and  military  charges,  was  Itated  at 
2,048,747!.  At  the  fame  time  they  were  faid  to  pollefs  another 
revenue,  arifing  partly  from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  culfoms 
eflablifhed  at'  their  different  fettlements,  amounting  to  about 
459,oool.  The  profits  of  their  trade,  too,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the  houfe  of  commons, 
amounted  to  at  leall  \oo,ooo\.  per  annum  ■,  their  accountant 
made  it.  500,000!.  and  the  loweft  account  Hated  it  at  leall 
equal  to  the  higheft  dividend  paid  to  their  proprietors.  Not- 
withftanding  this  apparent  wealth,  however,  the  affairs  of  the 
company  from  this  time  fell  into  diforder  5 infomuch,  that  in 
1773,  their  debts  were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  treafury 
in  the  payment  of  the  400,000!.  ftipulatedj  by  another  to  the 
cullom-houfe  for  duties  unpaid  3 by  a large  fum  borrowed  from 
the  bank  3 and  by  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  i,2oo,oool.  Thus  they  were  not  only 
obliged  to  reduce  their  divulend  all  at  once  to  fix  per  ceiit. 
but  to  apply  to  government  for  affiffance.  A particular  ac- 
count of  this  tranfadlion  is  given  in  the  Annual  Regillers. 
Here  it  may  be  mentioned  in  general,  that  the  event  proved 
very  unfavourable  to  the  company,  as  they  were  now  fubjedled 
to  an  interference  of  government  altogether  unknown  before. 
Several  important  alterations  were  made  in  their  conllitution 
l>oth  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fettlements  of  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, and  Calcutta,-'  which  had  hitherto  been  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  were  fubjedled  to  a governor-general, 
atlilted  by  a council  of  four  aifeffors.  The  nomination  of  the 
firlt  governor  anti  council,  who  were  to  refide  at  Calcutta,  was 
affunied  by  parliament ; the  power  of  the  court  o-f  Calcutta, 
which  had  gradually  extended  its  jurifdidtion  over  the  reft,  was 
HOW  reduced  and  confined  to  the  trial  of  mercaaitile  caufes,  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  originally  inllituted.  Inltead  of  it,  a 
new  fupreme  court  of  judicature  was  ellabliftied,  confilling  of 
a chief  jullice  and  three  judges,  to  be  ajjpointed  by  the  crown. 
Beiidcs  thefe  alterations,  the  Hock  neceflary  to  entitle  any  pro- 
prietor to  vote  at  the  general  courts  was  raifed  from  5Q0B 
koool.  To  vote  on  this  qualification,  too,  it  was  necelfary 
that  he  fliould  have  pofleffed  it,  if  acquired-  by  his  own  purchafe 
and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at  leaft  one  year,  inlicad  of  fix 
months,  the  term  requifite  formerly.  The  court  of  24  direc- 
tors had  before  been  chofen'  annually  3 but  it  was  now  cnafted, 
that  each  dirc6tor  ftiould  I'or  the  future  be  chofen  for  four  years  5 
fix  of  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  office  by,  rotation  every  year, 
and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  rc-chol'cu  at  the  election  of  tJie 


fix  new  diredlors  for  the  enfuing  year.  It  was  expelled  that 
in  confequence  of  thefe  alterations,  the  courts  both  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  direftors  would  be  likely  to  aft  with  more  dignity 
and  lleadincfs  than  formerly.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the 
cafe.  The  company  and  its  fervants  lliowcd  the  utnioft  indif- 
ference about  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  the  people  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  fubjefted  to  their  jurildi£tion.  This  indiffe- 
rence, too,  was  more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  dirainiflied  by 
Ibme  of  the  new  regulations.  The  houfe  of  commons,  for  in- 
ftance,  hadrefolved,  that  when  the  i,6oo,oool.  lent  to  the  com- 
pany by  government  fliould  be  paid,  and  their  bond-debrs 
reduced  to  1,500,000!.  they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,, 
divide  eight  per  cent,  upon  tlieir  capital  5 anti  that  whatever  re- 
mained of  their  revenues  and  nett  profits  at  home  fliould  be- 
divided  into  four  partS3  three  of  them  to  be  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and,  the  fourth  to  be  referved 
as  a fund,  either  for  the  further  reduftion  of  their  bond-debts,, 
or  for  the  difeharge  of  other  contingent  exigences  which  the 
company  might  labour  under.  But  it  could  fcarce  be  expefted- 
that,  if  the  company  were  bad  ftewards  and  bad  fovereigns  when- 
the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits  belonged  to  them- 
lelves,  they  would  be  better  when  three-fourths  of  thefe  belonged 
to  other  people.  The  regulations  of  1 773,  therefore,  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  company.  Among  other  inllitu- 
tions,  it  had  been  at  this  time  enafted,  that  the  prefidency  of 
Bengal  fliould  have  a fuperiority  over  the  other  prefidencies  in 
the  country  3 the  falary  of  the  chief  jaftice  was  fixed  at  8000L 
per  annum,  and  thofe  of  the  other  judges  at  6000I.  each.  In 
confequence  of  this  aft,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  was  created  a 
baronet  on  the  occafion,  fet  fail,  with  three  other  judges,  for 
India  in  the  year  1774.  The  powers  with  which  they  were 
invefted  were  very  extraordinarj'.  They  had.  the  title  of  His 
Majefty’s  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  India.  Civil  law, 
common  law,  ecclefiaftlcal,  criminal,  and  admiralty  jurifdic- 
tion,  belonged  of  right  to  them.  They  were  empowered  to 
try  Europeans  on  perfonal  aftions,  and  to  aflefs  damages, 
without  a jur)'.  Every  native,  either  direftly  or  indireftly  in 
the  fervice  of  the  company,  or  in  their  territories,  was  made 
fubjeft  to  their  jurifdiftion,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  Euro- 
peans from  eluding  jullice  under  the  pretence  af  employing  na- 
tives in  the  commiffion  of  their  crimes  : fo  that  in  fadl  they 
were  abfolute  lords  and  fovereigns  of  the  whole  countiy'. 

Such  exceffive  and  unlimited  powers  conferred  on  any  fmall- 
number  of  men,  could  not  but  be  extremely  difagreeable  to  the 
Europeans,  who  had  been  acculloraed  to  enjoy  a liberty  alnioll 
equally  unbounded  before  3 nor  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the 
judges,  thus  fuddenly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  I'ubjcfts  to  the 
height  of  defpotifm,  would  always  ufe  their  power  in  an  imexr 
ceptionable  manner.  The  defign  of  the  ellablifluiient  was  to 
prelerve  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  company  from  de- 
predation, by  fubjefting  its  fervants  to  the  controul  of  the 
court  3 to  relieve  the  fubjeft  from  opprelfion  by  facilitating  the. 
means  of  red  refs  3 and  to  fix  a regular  courfe  of  jull-ice  for  the 
lecurity  of  liberty  and  property.  luftead'  of  contidcring  the 
clrcumllances  of  the  countr}-,  ho^/ever,  or.  the  manners  ami 
cutloms  of  the  natives,  the  judges  now  precipitately  introducttil 
the  Britifli  laws  in  their  full  extent,  without  the  loall  modifica- 
tion to  render,  them  agreeable  to  the  Afiatics,  who  had  been 
acculiomed  to  others  of  a quite  dltferent  nature  3 nor  did  they 
even  pay  the  leaft  regard  to  the  religious  inftitutions  or  habits 
to  which,  the  Indians  are  fo  obftlnately  attached,  that  they 
would  fooner  part  with  life  Itfelf  than  break  through  aii  article 
of  them.  To  detail  the  particulars,  however,  of  the  events 
which  arofe  out  of  this  new  fyllem  would  greatly  exceed  the  - 
limits  to  be  allowed  to  this  article:  and  in  faft  would  in  (orne 
meafure  be  fupcrflvious,  fince  the  various  publications  whicti 
have  appeared  in  confcipcgtc  of  the  impeadiment  jual  kmg 
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trial  of  Mr.  Ilaftings,  have  detailed  ever)'’ fa^l  of  importance 
relative  to  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in,  India,  fince  that 
period  to  which  this  account  of  the  company’s  affairs  extend.s. 
We  fliall  therefore  only  mention  in  this  place  the  petition  lalt 
preiented  to  the  houl'e  of  commons  by  the  company.  This 
iiated  certain  pecuniary  embarraflments  which  they  appre- 
hended to  take  place  on  the  firft  of  March  1790,  owing  to  the 
arrears  of  the  war,  to  the  government  claim  of  500,000!.  to 
the  debt  incurred  in  China,  and  to  the  advances  neccllary  to 
l>e  made  for  the  purpofes  of  the  China  trade.  In  compliance 
with  their  petition,  the  chancellor  of  the  e.xchequer  moved  on 
the  following  day,  that  they  lliould  be  empowered  to  borrow  a. 
I'uin  not  exceeding  i,20o,oool.  He  at  the  fame  time  obferved, 
■that  in  all  probability  the  company  in  1791  would  have  up- 
wards of  3,ooo,oool.  tterling  more  than  fuflicient  to  dilcharge 
their  debts.  The  mealure  was  carried  tiirough.  both  houfes 
Avithout  oppofition. 

3.  Hndfon's  Bay  Company.  The  vaft  countries  which  fur- 
round  Hudfon’s  Bay  abound  with  animals  whofe  ftirs  and.  lltins 
are  excellent,  being  far  fuperior  in  quality  to  thofe  found  in 
lefs  northerly  regions.  In  1670,  a charter  was  granted  to  a com- 
pany', which  does  not  contift  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for 
the  exclulive  trade  to  this  bay;  and  they  have  atled  under  it 
ever  fince  with  great  benefit  to  themfelves.  The  company  em- 
ploy' four  ihips  and  130  fearaen.  They  have  feveral  forts,  'viz. 
Prince  of  Wales’s  fort,  Churchill  river,  Nelfon,  New  Severn, 
and  Albany',  which  (land  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay',  and  are 
■garrllbned  by  186  men.  The  French,  in  May  1782,  took  and 
deftroyed  thefe  forts,  and  the  fettlements,  &c.  valued  at 
500,000!.  They'  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  16,000!. 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,340!.  which  yield  to 
the  revenue  3734I.  This  includes  the-fiftiery  in  Hudfon’s  Bay. 
This  commerce,  fmall  as  it  is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the 
company,  and  even  fome  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  gene- 
ral : for  the  commodities  we  exchange  with  the  Indians  for 
their  fkins  and  ftirs,  are  all  manufabtured  in  Britain  ; and  as 
the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch  things  are 


fent  of  which  we  have  the  greateft  plenty,  and  which,  In  the 
mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with  us.  And  rftthough  the 
workmanfhip  happens  to  be  in  many  refpcHs  fo  deficient,  that 
rio  civili'2cd  people  would  take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be 
admired  among  the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ikins 
and  furs  we  bring  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  enter  largely  into  our 
manufabtures,  and  afford  us  materials  fur  trading  with  many 
nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage.  Thefe  circumftancts. 
tend  to  prove  inconteftably  the  immenfe  benefit  that  would  re- 
fult  to  Great  Britain,,  by  throwing  open  the  trade  to  Hud- 
Ibn’s  Bay,  fince  even  in  its  prelent  reftrained  ftate  it  is  fo  ad- 
vantageous. This  company,  it  is  probalde,  do  not  find  their 
trade  fo  advantageous  now  as  it  was  before  we  got  poUdfion  of 
Canada.  I’hc  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with  Labrador  has 
been  direbfed  towards  the  rilliery',  the  annual  produce  of  which 
exceeds  49,000!.  , 

Grccnlinid  Company.  Sec  Greenla.nd. 

Companies.  Sec  Bank. 

Company,  in  military  affairs,  a fmall  body  of  foot,  com- 
manded by  a captain,  who  has  under  him  a lieutenant  and  en- 
ftgn.  The  number  of  centincls  or  private  foldicrs  in  a compa- 
ny is  from  50  to  100;  and  a battalion  or  regiment  confifts  of 
9,,  10,  or  II,  fuch  companies,  one  of  which  is  always  grena- 
diers, and  pofted  on  the  right : next  them  ftands  the  colonel’s 
company',  and  on  the  left  the  light  Infantry  company.  Com- 
jianies  not  incorporated  into  regiments  are  called  irregulars^ 
or  independent  companies. 

Artillery  Company.  See  Aktillery. 

CO.MPANY'  of  Ships,  a fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  make  a 
charter-party  among  theml'elvesj  the  jirincipal  conditions 
whereof  ufually  are,  that  certain  veftels  fhall  be  acknowledged 
admiral,,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral ; that  fuch  and  fuch 
fignals  lhall  be  obferved  ; that  thofe  which  bear  no  gnns  lliall 
pay  fo  much  per  cent,  of  their  cargo ; and  in  cafe  they  be  at- 
tacked, that  what  damages  are  fuftalned  fli.all  be  reimburfed  by 
the  company  in  general.  In  the  Mediterranean,  fuch  compa- 
nies are  called  conjerves. 


COMPARATIVE  Anatomy; 


TH.\T  branch  of  anatomy  which  confiders  fecondnry 
objefts,  or  the  bodies  of  other  animals  ; ferving  for  the 
more  accurate  diftinblions  of  feveral  parts,  and  fupplying  the 
defebl  of  human  fubjefts. 

It  is  otheixvife  called  the  anatomy  of  hcafs,  and  fbmetimes 
zootomy : and  ftands  in  contradiftinftion  to  human  anatomy, 
or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  confiders  the  human  body  as  the 
primary  objeft  of  anatomy. 

Introduction. 

Tin?  principal  advantages  of  comparative' anatomy  are  the 
following ; firft,  it  furnifhes  us  with  a fufficient  knowledge  of 
the  difl’erent  parts  of  animals,  to  prevent  our  being  impofed 
upon  by  thofe  authors  who  have  delineated  and  deferibed  feve- 
ral  parts  from  bnites  as  belonging  to  the  human  body.  Se- 
condly, it  helps'us  to  underftand  feveral  paffages  in  the  ancient 
writers  on  medicine,  who  have  taken  many' of  their  dd'eriptions 
from  brutes  and  reafoned  from  them.  The  third  and  great  ,ufe 
we  reap  from  this  fciencc,  is  the  light  it  caffs  on  feveral  fnne- 
tion.s  in  the  human  economy,  about  which  there  have  been  <fo 
many  difputes  among  anatomifts. 

In  this  view  it  is  altogether  nccdlefs  to  infift'On  thofe  parts 
•A-hofe  ufe  is  ufuailly  underftood  when  once  their  ftnfffurc  is  un- 
ravelled. Thus,  for  inftance,  ,if  wc  be  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
lion  of  the  mufcles  in  general,  -it  will  not  be  difficult  to  detcr- 
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mine  the  ufe  of  any  particular  muffle  whofe  origin  and  inffr- 
tk)n  is  known,  if  we  at  the  fame  time  confider  the  various  con- 
nedlions  of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the  diffei'ent  de- 
gree of  mobility  they  have  with  refpert  to  each  other.  In  the 
lame  manner,  if  we  know  the  ufe  of  the  ner%'es  in  general,  we 
can  cafilv  affign  the  ufe  of  thole  nerves  which  are  dillributed  to 
any'  particular  part.  There  is  then  no  occalion  for  a complete 
ofteology,  myology,  hic.  of  the  feveral  awimals  we  fliall  treat  of, 
nor  need  we  trouble  ourfelves  about  the  ftrudturc  of  any  of  the 
parts,  unlefs  when  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  fomc  of  the  fore-men- 
tioned purpofes. 

That  the  firft  u.fe  we  propofed  from  examining  the  ftrifflurc 
of  the  parts  in  brutes  is  real  and  of  confequence,  is  evident 
from  looking  into  the  works  of  fome  of  the  carlieft  and  greateft 
mafters  of  anatomy,  who  for  want  of  human  fubjefts  have  of- 
ten borrowed  their  defcriptlons  from  other  animals.  The  great 
Vcfa'lius,  although  he  juftly  reproves  Galen  for  this  fault,  is 
guilty  of  the  fame  himfelf,  as  is  plain  from  his  dclincatinn.s  of 
the  kidneys,  uterus,  the  miUclcs  of  the  eye,  and  fome  other 
jiarls.  Nor  is  antiquity  only  to  l>e  charged  with  this,  fince  In 
Wilfus’s  Anatomia  Ccrehri  (the  plates  of  which  were  reviled  by 
that  accurate  anatomill  Dr.  Lower)  there  are  feveral  of  the 
pictures  taken  from  difterent  brutes,  efpectally'  the  dog,  befidcs 
thofe  he  owns  to  be  fuch.  lhall  give  feveral  examples  of 

the  I'econd  ufe  in  t'he  lequcl  ol  the  work. 
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The  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  vegetable,  contains  the 
molt  lurprifing  variety,  and  the  defcent  in  each  is  fo  gradual, 
that  the  little  tranfitions  and  deviations  are.  almoft  impercepti- 
ble. The  bat  and  flying-fquirrel,  though  quadrupeds,  have 
wings  to  buoy  themfelves  up  in  the  air.  Some  birds  inhabit 
the  waters  j and  there  are  fithes'that  have  wings,  and  are  not 
ftrangers  to  the  airy  regions  : the  amphibious  animals  blend  the 
terrcltrial  and  aquatic  together. 

As  there  is  then  fuch  a vail  variety,  it  is  not  only  ncedlefs, 
but  impoflible,  to  confider  all  of  them  particularly.  We  lhall 
take  only  feme  of  the  moll  remarkable  genera ; and  hope, 
from  what  will  be  faid  of  them,  any  of  the  intermediate  de- 
grees may  be  underllood. 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds,  we  lhall  divide  them  Into  the 
carnivorous,  r.  e.  thofe  that  feed  indifferently  on  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances,  and  granivorous  : as  an  inftance  of  thefe 
lalt  we  lhall  take  the  ruminant  kind.  The  fowls  we  lhall  alfo 
divide  into  thofe  that  feed  on  grain,  and  thofe  that  feed  on 
ilelh.  The  dillin6lion  we  lhall  make  in  treating  of  filhes,  lhall 

Part  I.  ANATOMY 

Sect.  I.  General  Ohfer-vations. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a covering  of  hair,  wool,  3cc.  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which  varies  in 
thicknefs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  difference  of 
the  climate : thus  in  Rulfia  and  the  northern  countries,  the 
furs  are  very  thick  and  warm,  while  the  little  Spanilh  lap-dogs, 
and  Barbary  cows,  have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are  difpofed  much  in 
the  fanaeway  as  the  human,  only  more  elaftic  j immediately  un- 
der this,  there  is  a veiy  thin  cutaneous  mufcular  fubftance  called 
fanmculus  carnojus,  which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the 
porcine  kind  excepted ; this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  ferv- 
ing  to  Ihrivel  the  Ikin,  in  order  to  drive  off  infe6ls,  their  tails 
and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  while  their  ex- 
tremities are  employed  in  their  fupport  and  progreflion. 

It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  fome  mufcles  of  the 
human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfma  myoides,  cremaller,  and 
frontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  cellulofa  of  emaciated  fub- 
je£ls,  to  refemble  this  thin  mufcle,  that  fome  of  the  older 
anatomifts  reckoned  fuch  a panniculus  among  the  common 
teguments  of  the  human  body.  This  Carolus  Stephanus  has 
well  obferved. 

Moll  quadmpeds  want  clavicles,  whereby  their  anterior  ex- 
tremities fall  upon  their  chefl,  fo  as  to  make  their  thorax  pro- 
_portionally  narrower  than  the  human.  This  fmall  dillance  of 
their  anterior  extremities  is  very  neceffary  for  their  uniform 
progreffion  : apes  indeed  and  fquirrels  have  clavicles  to  allow 
them  a more  full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  climbing ; but 
when  they  walk  on  all-fours,  they  move  but  indifferently. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Orang  Outang. 

While  fome  philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  level  man  to 
the  rank  of  quadrupeds,  ‘others  have  attempted  to  elevate  cer- 
tain of  the  brute  creation  to  the  fame  clafs  with  their  reputed 
lord.s.  The  orang  outang  I^  ranged  by  Linnmus  as  congenerous 
with  man  (See  Homo)  ; and  fome  theorUts  have  even  confi- 
dered  him  as  the  original  flock  of  the  human  race,  pretending 
that  he  has  been  the  man  of  the  ’woods  for  many  ages  before 
gardens  were  ever  thought  of.  His  claims  to  humanity  are 
founded  on  his  being  able  to  walk  upright  occafionally,  being 
furnifhed  with  a competent  fhare  of  mufcles  requifite  for  the 
puqiofe.  The  form  of  his  heart,  lung.s,  breafl,  brains,  intef- 
tincs,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  men  j the  cacim  has  alfo  its  atpen- 
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be  of  thofe  that  have  lungs,  and  thofe  that  have  them  not. 
The  firft  indeed  are  with  difficulty  procured,  and  at  the  fame 
time  differ  very  little  from  quadrupeds.  The  flrufture  of  in- 
fers and  worms  is  fo  very  minute,  that  little  atfiflance  for  the 
ends  projiofed  by  the  prelent  fubjefl  has  been  cxpe6led  from 
their  anatomical  invefligation.  As  they  conflitute,  however, 
one  of  the  great  claffes  into  which  animals  are  divided,  and  as 
every  advance  in  knowledge,  with  refpeft  to  the  flru£lure  of 
any  one  animal,  mull  either  diredlly  or  indireftly  call  fome 
light  on  the  flrufture  of  fome  part  of  every  other,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  add  a few  particulars  concerning  them. 

In  inquiring  into  the  ftni6lure  of  different  animals,  we 
ought  to  bcprevioufly  acquainted  with  the  form  of  their  body, 
manner  of  life,  kind  of  food  ; or,  in  fhort,  with  their  natural 
hiftory3  which  will  lead  us  to  account  for  the  reafon  of  their 
different  ftru<5lure,  and  hence  explain  the  aftions  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Of  all  thofe  particulars  a detail  will  be  found  un- 
der the  titles  of  the  different  fubjebts  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

OF  QUADRUPEDS. 

d\x  ’vermformis : he  can  lit  upright  with  great  eafe  j Ihows 
more  delign  in  his  plans  than  his  aflbeiates  in  the  forells ; and 
can  handle  a flick  on  occalion  with  tolerable  dexterity.  His 
difqualifications  are  the  following  ; The  pofition  of  the.  foramen 
magnum  oceipitis,  which  is  farther  backward  than  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  and  the  fockets  of  his  lower  jaw,  made  to  receive 
the  dentes  incijores  of  the  upper,  indicate  his  relationfhip  to  the 
monkey  breed.  He  has  alfo  thirteen  ribs  on  each  fide;  his 
arras,  feet,  and  toes,  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  human 
fpecies,  &c.  and  although  his  foot  does  not  fo  clofely  refemble 
a hand  as  that  of  the  ape,  )'et  the  poUcx  pedis,  or  the  great  toe, 
is  placed  at  a greater  dillance  from  the  other  toes,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  and  ufes  of  a thumb.  Thefe  diflerences  indi- 
cate, that,  although  the  orang  can  occafionally  aft  the  biped, 
yet  he  is  much  better  qualified  to  walk  on  his  fore-feet,  and  to 
climb  trees,  than  the  generality  of  the  modem  race  of  men. 
But  an  objeftion  to  his  claims.  Hill  weightier  than  any  of  the 
differences  Hated  above,  arifes  from  his  want  of  fpee'ch.  For 
there  is  no  nation  of  men,  however  favage,  that  is  dellitute  of 
fpeech;  though  individuals,  fecluded  from  fociety,  may  in 
time  lofe  that  faculty.  No  inflances  are  known  in  which  a com- 
pany of  ten  or  twelve  men  have  been  without  a language  ; but 
upwards  of  thirty  of  the  orang  fpecies  have  been  found  in  a 
herd,  without  lliowing  the  fmallefl  traces  of  this  faculty.  It 
has  been  fuggefted  by  Roulfeau,  that  they  may  have  loll  the 
power  from  their  negleft  of  ufing  it ; but  it  is  very  fingular 
that  they  alone  Ihould  lofe  this  power,  and  not  that  race  of  men 
to  whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  fo  nearly  related.  Thi.s 
point,  however,  has  been  completely  decided  by  the  difcoverles 
of  profelfor  Camper  ; who,  in  a paper  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  vol.  Ixix,  part  i.  art.  14.  has  dcmonllrated,  by 
an  anatomical  diffeftion  of  the  organ  of  the  voice,  that  articu- 
lation is  renderal  impotlible  in  thefe  animals  in  confequence  of 
the  ftrufture  of  that  organ.  From  the  nature  and  fituation  of 
thofe  parts  in  the  orang  (as  well  as  in  the  ape  an^  in  the 
monkey)  he  has  proved,  that  no  modulation  of  the  voice  re- 
fembling  .human  fpeech  can  be  produced  in  thefe  creatures  ; 
becaufe  the  air,  palling  through  the  rima  gloitidis,  is  immedi- 
ately loft  in  two  ventricles  or  hollow  bags  in  the  neck  (which 
are  fometimes  united  into  one),  with  which  all  thefe  animals 
are  furnillicd,  and  which  have  a communication  with  the 
mouth  through  the  faid  rima  or  Hit,  fo  that  the  air  mull  return 
from  thence,  without  any  force  or  melody,  within  the  thivat 
and  mouth  in  thefe  creatures. 
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Sect.  III.  The  Ajiatoyny  of  a Dog. 

Wf.  may  firfl  obferve  of  this  animal,  as  indeed  of  moft  qua- 
drupeds, that  its  legs  are  much  fliorter  in  proportion  to  its 
trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  fteps  depends  entirely 
on  the  length  of  his  inferior  extremities  ; however,  to  balance 
this,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is  proportionally  longer  and 
fmaller,  his  fpine  more  flexible,  by  which  he  is  able  at  each 
flep  to  bring  his  pofterior  extremities  nearer  to  his  anterior. 
His  common  teguments  are  much  a-kin  to  thofe  of  other  qua- 
drupeds, only  they  allow  little  or  no  palTage  for  fweat  j but 
when  he  is  over-heated,  the  fuperfluous  matter  finds  an  exit  by 
the  falivary  glands,  for  he  lolls  out  his  tongue  and  Havers 
])lentifully.  We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  a 
dog  does  not  fweat,  he  has  no  infenfible  perfpiration.  That  a 
dog  perfpires  is  evident,  becaufe  one  of  thefe  animals  can  trace 
another  by  the  fcent  of  his  footfteps  ; which  could  not  happen 
if  a large  quantity  of  perfpirable  matter  was  not  conftanlly 
going  off. 

The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fupply  which,  the 
reftus  is  inferted  flefiiy  into  the  os  pubis. 

The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis,  which,  confider- 
Ing  the  pofture  of  the  animal,  we  fhall  find  to  be  a wile  provi- 
lion,  fince  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily  liquor  for  lubricating  the 
guts  and  facilitating  their  periflaltic  motion  3 fo  in  our  ereft 
pofture  the  natural  gravity  of  the  oil  will  determine  it  down- 
ward, but  in  the  horizontal  pofition  of  thefe  creatures,  if  all 
the  inteftines  were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  favourable 
derivation  of  the  fluid  to  the  guts  lying  in  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  abdomen,  which  is  the  higheft  3 and  befides,  had  the  omen- 
tum reached  much  farther  down  in  us,  it  would  not  only  have 
fupplied  too  great  a quantity  of  oil  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  but  we  fliould  have  been  in  continual  danger  of  hcr- 
niae  5 and  even  at  prefent  the  omentum  frequently  palfes  down 
with  fome  of  the  other  vifeera,  and  forms  part  of  thofe  tu- 
mors. To  thefe,  however,  the  dog  is  not  fubjedl,  as  his  vifeera 
do  not  prefs  fo  much  on  the  rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
and  befides  are  prevented  from  palling  through  by  a pendulous 
flap  of  fat,  mentioned  hereafter.  The  inferior  and  interior  la- 
mella of  the  omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  fto- 
mach,  pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  5 but 
the  fuperior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over,  goes  direftly  to  the 
back-bone.  This  ferves  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  fmall 
omentum  in  the  human  body  3 which  is  nothing  but  the  large 
omentum,  having  loft  its  fat,  palling  over  the  ftomach  and  co- 
lon, where  it  reaftumes  its  pinguedo  3 fo  proceeds,  and  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  fpine,  8?c.  The  ftrise  of  fat  are 
pretty  regularly  dilpofed  through  it,  accompanying  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  blood-veftels  to  guard  them  from  the  preflure  of 
the  fuperlncumbent  vifeera. 

This  animal’s  ftomach,  thoxrgh  pretty  much  refembling4he 
human  in  its  fhape,  is  fomewhat  differently  (ituated.  It  lies 
more  longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the  other  vifeera  do,  to  accom- 
modate themfelves  to  the  fhape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are 
contained  3 that  is,  its  inferior  orifice  is  much  farther  down 
with  refpeft  to  the  fuperior  than  the  human  ; by  this  means 
the  grofs  food  has  an  eaficr  paftage  into  the  duodenum.  Again, 
the  fundus  of  the  human  ftomach,  when  dittended,  ftands  al- 
-moft  directly  forwards,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  little  omen- 
tum tying  it  fo  clofe  down  to  the  back -bone,  &c.  at  its  two 
orifices  3 but  it  nvjt  being  fixed  in  that  manner  in  the  dog,  the 
fundus  remains  always  pofterior;  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well 
the  ftiape  of  the  different  cavities,  the  diftance  betwixt  the  car- 
din  and  fundus  being  greater  than  that  betwixt  the  two  fides. 
It  feems  to  be  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal than  the  human,  that  it  might  contain  a greater  quantity 
of  food  at  once  5 which  was  very  neceftary,  fince  this  animal 
cannot  at  any  time  get  its  fuftcnahcc  as  men  do.  The  turbillion 


is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there  any  coarftion  forming  the  antrum 
IVillefn,  as  in  the  ftomach  of  man.  It  is  confiderably  thicker 
and  more  mufcular  than  ours,  for  breaking  the  cohefion  of 
their  food,  which  they  fwallow  without  fufficient  chewing. 
Hence  it  is  evident  the  force  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fo  great  as 
fome  would  have  it,  nor  its  contraction  fo  violent  : otherwife 
that  of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly  wounded  by  the  ftiarp 
bones,  &c.  they  always  take  down  3 for  the  contraction  here  is 
ftill  greater  than  in  the  human  ftomach,  which  is  much  thin- 
ner. The  rugae  of  the  tunica  villofa  are  neither  fo  large,  nor 
fituated  tranfverfely,  as  in  the  human,  but  go  from  one  orifice 
to  the  other  : the  reafon  of  whicli  difference  is,  perhaps,  that 
they  might  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  hard  fub- 
ftances  this  creature  frequently  feeds  upon  5 and  for  the  fame 
reafon  there  is  not  the  like  coarClion  at  their  pylorus. 

The  inteftines  of  this  animal  are  proportionally  much  ftiorter 
than  ours  3 for  the  food  which  thefe  creatures  moftly  ufe,  foon 
dilfolves,  and  then  putrifies  : on  whicii  account  there  was  no 
occafion  for  a long  traA  of  inteftines,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
it  ftiould  be  quickly'  thrown  out  of  the  body.  The  fame  is  to 
be  obfervedof  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  mufcular  coat 
of  the  inteftines  is  alfo  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  human, 
to  protrude  the  contents  quickly  and  accurately.  The  valvuLs 
cojiniventcs  are  lefs  numerous,  and  in  a longitudinal  direction  3 
and  the  whole  IraCt  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  covered  with  a 
flime,  which  lubricates  the  inteftines,  faves  them  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  excrementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  patfage. 

The  duodenum  difters  confiderably  in  its  fituation  from  the 
human.  For  in  man  itfirft  mounts  from  the  pylorus  upwards, 
backwards,  and  to  the  right  fide  3 then  palfes  down  by'  the  gall 
bladder  3 and,  marching  over  the  right  kidney  and  fuperior 
part  of  the  pfoas  mufcles,  makes  a curvature  upwards  3 and 
palfes  over  the  back-bone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left 
hypochondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  mefen- 
tery  and  mefocolon,  to  commence  the  jejunum,  being  firmly  tied 
down  all  the  wayq  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  duCb  entering  at 
its  moft  depending  part : whereas,  in  the  dog,  the  duodenum 
is  fixed  at  the  pyolorus  to  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver, 
and  hangs  loofe  and  pendulous  with  the  mefentery  backwards 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; then  turning  up  again,  is 
fixed  to  the  back-bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum  3 the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the  moft  depending 
part.  Therefore  the  fame  intention  feems  to  have  been  had  i.n 
view  in  the  formation  of  this  part  in  both,  viz.  the  giving  the 
chyle,  after  the  fecretions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  poured 
into  it,  a difadvantageous  courfe,  that  fo  it  might  be  the  more 
intimately  blended  with  the  humours  before  its  entry  into  the 
jejunum,  where  the  lafteals  .are  very  numerous.  And  thus, 
by  reafon  of  their  ditferent  pofture,  the  fame  defign  (though 
by  a very  different  order  of  the  parts)  is  brought  about  in  both. 
The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  ours,  only 
ftiorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  fliorter  and  lefs  capacious  than 
in  the  human  body  5 and  we  take  it  for  a general  rule,  that  all 
animals  that  live  on  vegetable  food,  haVe  not  only  their  Imall 
guts  confiderably  longer,  but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capaci- 
ous, than  fuch  creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence  man, 
from  this  form  of  his  inteftines,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  feems 
to  have  been  originally  defigned  for  feeding  on  vegetables 
chiefly  5 and  ftill  the  moft  of  his  food,  and  all  his  drink,  is  of 
that  clafs. 

The  appendix  vermiformisjvi^y  enough  deferves  the  name  of 
an  mtrjlinum  ccecum  in  this  fubjedl:,  though  in  the  human  body 
it  does  not  3 and  it  has  probably  been  from  the  largenefs  of 
this  part  in  this  and  fome  other  animals,  that  the  oldeft 
anatomills  came  to  reckon  that  linall  appendicle  in  man  lui 
one  of  the  great  guts.  On  its  internal  furface  we  obferve  a 
great  number  of  mucous  glands.  As  all  thefe  throw  out-  flimej 
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their  principal  office  would  feem  to  be  the  procuring  a fufficient 
quantity  of  that  matter  for  the  purpofes  above-mentioned. 
Still,  however,  there  Teems  to  be  fome  unknown  ufe  for  this 
organ  in  other  animals  j for  the  appendicula  vermiformis  in 
them  is  either  of  great  fizc  or  of  great  length.  In  a rat,  it  is 
rather  larger  than  the  ftomach  ; in  others,  as  fwine,  and  fome 
of  the  animals  which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long  convolu- 
tions, fo  that  the  food  mult  be  lodged  in  it  for  a long  time. 
Thus,  probably,  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  food,  which 
requires  a confiderable  time  to  effeftuate,  and,  though  un- 
known to  us,  may  anfwer  vepy  ufeful  purpofes  to  the  animal. 

The  colon  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments  : and  confequently 
this  gut  is  not  purfed  up  into  different  bags  or  cells  as  the  hu- 
man : nor  does  this  inteftine  make  any  circular  turn  round  the 
abdomen  j but  paires  directly  acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  -whqre  it  gets  the  name  of  rcBum. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  intejiinum  reBam,  or  verge  of  the 
anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  pouches,  which  contain  a 
moll  abominable  fetid  mucus  of  a yellow  colour,  for  which  we 
know  no  ule,  unlefs  it  ferves  to  lubricate  the  ftrained  extremity 
of  the  refitum,  and  defend  it  againft  the  afperity  of  the  faeces, 
or  to  feparate  fome  liquor  that  might  otherwife  prove  hurtful 
to  their  bodies.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  thole  facs  in  the 
human  fubjeft,  unlefs  we  reckon  the  mucilaginous  glands  that 
are  found  mofl;  frequent  and  largeft  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
reAum. 

The  mcfcntcry  is  confiderably  longer  than  In  the  human 
bodyj  that,  in  his  horizontal  fituation,  the  intellines  may  relt 
fecurely  on  the  foft  culhion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  The 
fat  is  here  difpofed  in  the  fame  way,  and  for  the  lame  reafon,  as 
in  the  omentum.  The  interftices  betwixt  the  fat  are  filled  with 
a fine  membrane.  Inftead  of  a great  number  of  glandulae  vagae 
to  be  found  in  the  human  mefenlery,  we  find  the  glands  few  in 
number,  and  thofe  are  clofely  connected  together : or  there  is 
only  one  large  gland  to  be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  me- 
fentery  of  a dog,  which,  from  its  imagined  refemblance  to  the 
pancreas  and  the  name  of  its  difcoverer,  is  called  pancreas 
J/ellii : ' hui  the  refemblance,  if  there  is  any,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  connexion,  the  ftruiture  being  entirely  difl’erent.  The 
reafon  wh}'  this  in  man  is  at  it  were  fubdivided  into  many 
1 mailer  ones,  may  polfibly  be,  that  as  the  guts  of  a human 
body  arc  proportionally  much  longer  than  thofe  of  this  crea- 
ture, it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all  the 
laBea  pr'tmi  generis  into  one  place  j whereas,  by  collefting  a 
few  of  thefe  veffels  into  a neighbouring  gland,  the  fame  efl'cft 
is  procured  much  more  ealily.  Wlrether  the  food  in  this  ani- 
mal needs  lefs  preparation  in  its  pafl'age  through  thefe  glands, 
is  a matter  very  much  unknown  to  usj  though  it  is  certain  that 
fome  changes  really  do  take  place. 

Tht  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tied  down  by 
the  jjcritonaeum  j but  the  capacity  of  this  creature’s  abdomen 
not  allowing  of  that  fituation,  it  is  difpofed  more  longitudi- 
nally, being  lied  to  the  duodenum,  which  it  accompanies  for 
fome  way.  Its  du£l  enters  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and 
a half  below  the  duftus  communis. 

The  fpleen  of  this  animal  differs  from  ours  very  much,  both 
In  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much  more  oblong  and  thin,  and 
lies  more  according  to  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  like  the 
pancreas.  Though  the  fpleen  of  this  creature  is  not  finuly 
tied  to  the  diaphragm  (which  was  ncceffary  in  our  erctl  poflnre 
to  hinder  it  from  falling  downwards),  yet  by  the  animal’s  prone 
pofilion,  its  pofterior  parts  being  rather  higher  than  the  anteri- 
or, it  comes  to  be  always  contiguous  to  this  mufcle,  and  is  as 
efi’eftually  fubjcAcd  to  an  alternate  prcllure  from  its  adlion  as 
the  human  fpleen  is, 

'Idle  human  liver  has  no  fiffurcs  ordivifion.®,  except  that  fmall 
one  betwixt  the  two  pila,  where  the  large  veffels  enter ; where- 
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as  in  a dog,  and  all  other  creatures  that  have  a large  flexion  in 
their  fpine,  as  lions,  leopards,  cats.  See.  the  liver  and  lungs  are 
divided  into  a great  many  lobes  by  deep  fedlions,  reaching  the 
large  blood  veliels,  which  in  great  motions  of  the  back -bone  may 
eafily  Hide  over  one  another;  and  fo  are  in  much  lefs  danger 
of  being  torn  or  bruifed,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire 
piece,  as  we  really  fee  it  is  in  horfes,  cows,  and  fuch  creatures  as 
have  their  back-bone  fflff  and  lefs  moveable.  There  is  here  no 
Jigamentum  latum  connedting  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm,  w'hich 
in  our  fituation  is  necefl'ary  to  keep  the  vifeus  in  its  place : 
whereas  in  this  creature,  it  naturally  gravitates  fonvards,  and 
by  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  animal  is  in  no  danger  of  pref- 
fing  againft  the  vena  cava ; the  preventing  of  which  is  one  ufe 
generally  affigned  to  this  ligament  in  man.  Had  the  liver  of  the 
dog  been  thus  connedted  to  the  diaphragm,  the  refpiration  mull 
neceflarily  have  fullered  ; for,  as  we  lhall  fee  afterwards,  this 
mufcle  is  here  moveable  at  the  centre  as  well  as  at  thefides.  But 
in  man  the  liver  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  moftly  at  its  tendinc-us 
part ; that  is,  where  the  pericardium  is  fixed  to  it  on  the  other 
fide  ; fo  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  impeding  the  refpiration,  be- 
ing fufpended  by  the  mediaftinum  and  bones  of  the  thorax.  In 
confequence  of  this  vifeus  being  divided  into  fo  many  lobes,  it 
follow^s,  that  the  hepatic  dudls  cannot  poflibly  join  into  one 
common  trunk  till  they  are  quite  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  liver ; 
becaufe  a branch  comes  out  from  every  lobe  of  the  liver ; 
all  of  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  hepatic  dudl : whence  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  hejjato-cj'ftic  dudls,  mentioned  by 
former  authors,  do  not  exift.  The  gall  bladder  itfelf  is  wanting 
in  feveral  animals,  fuch  as  the  deer,  the  horfe,  the  afs,  &c.;  but 
in  place  of  it,  in  fuch  animals  the  hepatic  dudl,  at  its  beginning, 
is  widened  into  a refervolr  of  confiderable  fize,  which  may  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe  in  them  that  the  gall-bladder  does  in  others. 

We  come  next,  after  having  examined  the  chylopoietic  vifea- 
ra,  to  thofe  organs  that  ferve  for  the  fecretion  and  excretion  of 
urine.  And  firft  of  the  kidneys : which  in  this  animal  are  fitu- 
ated  much  in  the  lame  way  as  in  the  human  fubjedl;  but  have 
no  fat  on  their  inferior  furface,  where  they  face  the  abdomen, 
and  are  of  a more  globular  form  than  the  human.  The  reafon 
of  thefe  difl'erences  will  eafily  appear,  if  you  compare  their  fitua- 
tion  and  ])ofture  In  this  animal  with  thofe  in  a man,  who  walks 
eredl.  They  are  placed  in  this  fubjedl  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  body,  fo  are  not  liable  to  the  prelTure  of  the  vifeera,  which 
feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fatnefs  of  thofe  organs  in  us, 
and  perhaps  may  likewife  be  the  caufe  of  our  being  morefubjetl 
to  the  ftone  than  other  animals.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  any 
cellular  fubftance  to  ward  oft  this  prell'ure  where  there  would 
neceflarily  be  fat  colledded  ; but  the  fuperior  part  of  their  kid- 
neys is  pretty  well  covered  with  fat,  left  they  Ihould  fufter  any 
comjfreftion  from  the  adlion  of  the  ribs  and  ljune. 

In  the  internal  ftrudlure  there  is  (till  a more  confidcnible  dif- 
ference : for  the  papilhe  do  not  here  fend  out  fingle  the  feveral 
tubuli  uriniferi  •,  but  being  all  united,  they  hang  down  Inform 
of  a loofe  pendulous  flap  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  form  a 
kind  of  feptum  medium  ; fo  that  a dog  has  a pelvis  formed  with- 
in the  fubftance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing  that  is  properly 
analogous  to  a pelvis  in  man  is  that  fac  or  dilatation  of  the  ur«i- 
ters  formed  at  the  union  of  the  dttdhis  uriniferi.  The  external 
part  of  the  kidney  of  a dog  fomewhat  refembles  one  of  the  lobes 
of  the  kidney  of  a human  ftr.tns  : but  in  a human  adult  the  ap- 
jicarance  is  very  ditferent ; becaufe,  in  man,  from  the  continual 
jireft'ure  of  the  furrounding  vil’cera,  the  lobeS,  which  in  the  fmtus 
arc  quite  diftinft  andfeparated,  concrete,  but  the  original  corti- 
cal lubftance  is  ftill  prelerved  in  the  internal  jtarts  of  the  kidney. 
The  reafon  of  thefe  particularities  may  probably  b<.%  that  the 
fluids  of  this  animal,  as  of  all  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  kind, 
being  much  more  acrid  than  thofe  that  live  on  vegetable  foc\i, 
its  urine  mull  incline  much  to  an  alkalefcency,  as  indeed  ibo 
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imcll  md  taftc  of  that  liquor  in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  &rc.  evi- 
dently thow,  being  fetid  and  pungent,  and  therefore  not  conve- 
nient to  be  long  retained  in  the  body.  For  this  end  it  was  pro- 
per that  the  fecreting  organs  fliould  have  as  little  impediment 
as  pollible  by  prcll'ui'e,  A'c.  in  the  pcrforniing  their  fundtions ; 
and  for  thatddign,  the  niechanil'm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be 
excellently  adapted.  We  have  moll  elegant  piftures  in  Eufta- 
chius  of  the  kidneys  of  bniles,  delineated  as  I'uch,  with  a view 
to  thow  Vefalius's  error  in  painting  and  tlefcribing  them  for  the 
human. 

'Yhe.  gJanduhe  or  capfuhs  atrahilaria  are  thicker  and  rounder 
than  the  human,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  kidneys. 

The  ureters  are  more  mulbular  than  the  human,  becaufe  of 
the  unfavourable  jialTagc  the  uiine  has  through  them  : they  en- 
ter the  bladder  near  its  fundus. 

The  bladder  diflers  confiderably  from  the  human  ; and  firft 
In  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much  pyramidal  or  pyriform. 
This  lli^pe  of  the  dog’s  bladder  is  likewifo  common  to  all  qua- 
drupeds, except  the  ape  and  thofe  of  an  erecl  pollure.  In  man 
it  is  by  no  means  pyriform,  but  has  a large  lac  at  its  pollerior 
and  inferior  part : this  form  depends  entirely  on  the  urine  gra- 
vitating in  our  ereft  poltureto  its  bottom,  which  it  v/ill  endea- 
vour to  protrude ; but  as  it  cannot  yield  before,  being  contigu- 
ous to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  naturally  llretch  out  where  there  is 
the  lealt  refifence,  that  is,  at  the  poflerior  and  lateral  parts  j 
and  were  it  not  for  this  fac,  we  could  not  fo  readily  come  at 
the  bladder  to  extracd;  the  fione  either  by  the  lefler  or  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy.  Moll  anatomitls  have  delineated  this 
Avrong  5 fo  much,  that  we  know  of  none  who  has  juftly  painted 
it,  excepting  Mr.  Cowper  in  his  Myotomia,  and  Dr.  Hunter. 
It  has  certainly  been  from  obferving  it  in  brutes  and  young 
children,  that  they  have  been  led  into  this  miftake.  The  fame 
caufe,  viz.  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes  the  bladder  of  a 
different  fonn  in  brutes  ; In  their  horizontal  pofition  the  cer- 
vix, from  which  the  urethra  is  continued,  is  higher  than  its 
fundus,  the  urine  mull  therefore  diflend  and  dilate  the  molt 
depending  part  by  its  weight. 

As  to  its  conneffion,  it  is  faftened  to  the  abdominal  mufcles 
by  a procefe  of  the  peritoneum,  and  that  membrane  is  ex- 
tended quite  over  it ; whereas  in  us,  its  fuperior  and  pofte- 
rior  parts  are  only  covered  by  it:  hence  in  man  alone  the 
'high  operation  of  lithotomy  can  be  performed  without  hazard 
of  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Had  the  peritoneum 
been  fpread  over  the  bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of 
■the  vifeera  in  our  ereft  pollure  would  have  fo  borne  upon  it,  that 
■they  would  not  have  allowed  any  confiderable  quantity  of  urine 
to  be  collefled  there  5 but  we  muft  have  been  obliged  to  dif- 
■charge  its  contents  too  frequently  to  be  confiftent  with  the  func- 
tions of  a focial  life.  Whereas  by  means  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  urine  is  now  col  levied  in  lufhcient  quantity,  the  vifeera  not 
gravitating  this  way. 

It  maybe  taken  for  a general  rule,  that  thofe  creatures  that 
feed  upon  animal  food  have  their  bladder  more  mufcular  and 
confiderably  ftronger,  and  lefs  capacious,  than  thofe  that  live 
on  vegetables,  fuch  as  horfes,  cows,  fwlne,  &c,  whofe  bladder 
of  urine  is  perfectly  membranous,  and  very  large.  This  is 
wifely  adapted  to  the  .nature  of  their  food ; for  in  thefe  firfl, 
as  all  their  juice.s  arc  more  acrid,  fo  in  a particular  manner 
their  urine  becomes  exalted  ; which,  as  its  remora  might  be  of 
very  ill  conferiuence,  mull  neceifarily  l>e  quickly  expelled. 
This  is  chicHy  etfefted  by  its  llimulating  this  vifeus  more 
flrongly  to  coiitradl,  and  id  to  difeharge  its  contents,  though 
the  irritation  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  ftretching, 
but  likewilc  ariies  from  the  (juality  of  the  liquor. 

Their  fpermatic  ve0^eh  are  within  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
■fpread  over  them,  and  from  which  they  have  a membrane  like 
a mefentcry ; fo  they  hang  loofe  and  pendulous  in  the  abdomen : 


whereas,  in  us,  they  are  contained  in  the  cellular  part  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  tenfely  llretched  over  them.  At  their 
pallage  out  of  the  lower  belly,  there  ajrpears  a plain  perfora- 
tion, or  hole;  hence  the  adult  quadruped,  in  this  refpeft,  re- 
fcmbles  the  human  foetus.  And  from  obferving  this  in  quadru  • 
peds,  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  beniia  or  rupture  among 
authors.  This  opening,  which  leads  down  to  the  tellicles,  is  of 
no  difadvantage  to  them",  but  evidently  would  have  been  to  us ; 
for  from  the  weight  of  our  vifeera,  aud  our  continually  gravi- 
tating upon  thefe  holes,  we  muft  have  perpetually  laboured 
under  enteroceles.  This  they  are  in  no  hazard  of,  fince  in 
them  this  pafi’age  Is  at  the  higheft  part  of  tlieir  belly,  and,  in 
their  hori-xontal,  pollure,  the  vifeera  cannot  l?ear  upon  it.  And, 
to  prevent  even  the  fmalleft  hazard,  there  is  a loofe  pendulous 
femilunar  flap  of  fat ; which  lerves  two  ufes,  as  it  both  hinders 
the  inteftines  from  getting  into  the  pallage,  and  alfo  the  courfe 
of  the  fluids  from  being  flopped  in  the  vclfels,  which  is  fecured 
in  us  by  the  cellular  lubllance  and  tenfc  peritoneum.  And  i-t 
may  be  worth  while  to  obl’erve,  that  this  procefs  remains  al- 
mofl  unaltered,  even  after  the  animal, has  been  nearlj^  exhaufted 
of  fat.  There  is  next  a pallage  quite  down  into  the  cavity 
where  the  tellicles  lie.  Had  the  fame  ftruflure  obtained  in  man, 
by  the  conftant  falling  down  of  the  liquor  which  lubricates  ttie 
inteftines,  we  lliould  always  have  laboured  under  an  hydrocele ; 
but  their  pollure  I'ecures  them  from  any  hazard  of  this  kind  : 
indeed  your  very  fat  lap-dogs,  that  confequently  have  an  over- 
grown omentum,  are  Ibmetimes  troubled  with  an  epiplocele. 

The ferotum  is  lliorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  human  in 
all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  ’vcficube  Jemmales,  that  the  feed 
at  each  copulation  might  the  fooner  be  brought  from  the  teftes, 
thus  in  Ibme  meafurc  Ibpplying  the  place  of  the  vcficulee femi- 
■nalcs  ; for  the  courfe  of  the  feed  through  the  <vaja  deferentia  is 
thus  Ihortened,  by  placing  the  fecerning  veflels  nearer  the  ex- 
cretory organs.  Perhaps  Its  pallage  is  likevrife  quickened  by 
the  mufcular  power  of  the  vafa  deferentia,  which  is  ftronger  in 
this  creature  than  in  man.  The  want  of  vejiculcs  femiitales  at 
the  fame  time  explains  the  reafon  why  this  creature  is  lb  tedi- 
ous in  copulation.  But  why  thefe  bodies  are  ablent  in  the  dog 
kind  more  than  in  other  animals,  is  a circumftance  we  know 
nothing  of. 

The  llru£lure  of  the  tejlicles  is  much  the  fame  with  the  hu- 
man ; as  are  likewife  the  corpus  pyramliale,  varicofum,  or pam~ 
piniforme,  and  the  epididymis  or  excretoi'y  vefl'el  of  the  tetticle. 
The  vafa  defereritia  enter  the  abdomen  where  the  blood- vellels 
come  out ; and,  palling  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder, 
are  inferted  a little  below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  preputium  has  two  mufcles  fixed  to  it  : one  that  arifes 
from  the  fphindler  ani,  and  is  inferted  all  along  the  penk  , and 
this  is  called  retradlor  preeputii.  But  the  other,  whofe  office  Is 
direblly  contraiy  to  this,  is  cutaneous  ; and  leems  to  take  its 
origin  from  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  or  rather  to  be  a pro- 
duftion  of  their  tunica  carnofa.  The  corpora  xavemojs  rife 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  : but  thefe  foon terminate  ; 
and  the  reft  is  fupplied  by  a triangular  bone,  in  the  inferior 
part  of  which  there  is  a groove  excavated  for  lodging  the' 
urethra.  There  are  upon  the  penis  two  protuberant  bulbous 
flelhy  fubllances,  rcfembling  the  glans  penis  In  man,  at  the 
back  of  which  are  two  veins,  which  by  the  eredtores  penis  and 
other  parts  are  comprelled  in  the  time  of  coition  ; and  the  cir- 
culation being  flopped,  the  blood  dill  ends  the  large  cavernous 
bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus  fwcUed,  the  vagina  by  its  cou- 
traiflion  and  fwelling  of  its  corpus  cavernofum,  which  is  confi- 
dcrably  greater  than  in  other  animals,  gripes  it  clofely ; and 
lb  the  male  is  kept  in  aftion  fome  time  contrar)"  to  his  will,  till 
time  be  given  for  bringing  a quantity  of  feed  fufficient  to  im- 
pregnate the  female  : and  thus,  by  that  orgajrnus  veneris  of  the 
female  organs,  the  want  of  Ihe  viJicuhM  feminahs  is  in  Ibuie 
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nieafure  fupplied.  But  as  It  would  be  a very  uneafy  pofture  for 
the  dog  to  I’upport  himfelf  folely  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  for 
the  bitch  to  lupport  the  weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long  a time  j 
therefore,  as  foon  as  the  bulbous  bodies  are  futficiently  filled, 
Jie  gets  off  and  turns  averfe  to  her.  Had,  then,  the  penis  been 
pliable  as  in  other  animals,  the  urethra  muft  of  necelfity  have 
been  compreffed  by  this  twilling  ; and  confequently  the  courfe 
•of  the  feed  intercepted  ; but  this  is  wifely  provided  againll  by 
the  urethra’s  being  formed  in  the  hollow  of  the  bone.  After 
the  emillion  of  the  feed,  the  parts  turn  flaccid,  the  circulation 
is  rellored,  and  the  bulbous  parts  can  be  eaflly  extrafted. 

The  projlata  feems  here  divided  into  tv/o,  which  ar^  propor- 
tionably  larger  than  the  human,  and  aflbrd  a greater  quantity  of 
the  ufual  fecretions. 

The  uterus  of  multiparous  animals  is  little  elfe  but  a conti- 
nuation of  their  vagina,  only  feparated  from  it  by  a fmall  ring 
or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long  canals  mount  upon  the 
loins,  in  which  the  foetus  are  lodged ; thefe  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent facs,  which  are  ftrongly  conftrifted  betwixt  each  foetus ; 
yet  thefe 'coarftions  give  way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From  thefe 
go  out  the  tubes  Fallopianee,  fo  that  the  ovaria  are  fituated 
pretty  near  the  kidneys. 

We  come  next  to  examine  the  ftrufturc  of  the  thorax  and  its 
■contents.  But  firlt  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  of  the 
diaphragm  in  its  natural  fituation,  that  it  is  in  general  more 
Joofe  and  free  than  the  human  ; which  is  owing  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  neighbouring  parts  In  a different  manner  from 
ours.  The  human  diaphragm  isconne£ted  to  the  pericardium  ; 
'which  again,  by  the  Interv'cntioh  of  the  mediaftinum,  is  tied  to 
the  fterninn,  fjiine.  See.  but  here  there  is  fome  diftanre  between 
the  diaphragm  and  jiericardium.  We  obfen^e  further,  that  its 
• middle  jiart  is  much  more  nroveable,  and  the  tendinous  parts 
not  fo  large.  And  indeed  it  was  necelfary  their  diaphragm  fliould 
be  fomewhat  loofe,  they  making  more  ufe  of  it  in  difficult  re- 
fpiration  than  man.  This  we  may  obferveby  the  ftrong  heaving 
of  the  flanks  of  an  horfe  or  dog  when  out  of  breath  5 which  cor- 
refponds  to  the  riling  of  the  ribs  in  us. 

The  difpofition  and  fituation  of  the  mamma:  vary  as  they  bear 
one  or  more  young.  Thofe  of  the  uniparous  kind  have  them 
placed  between  the  pofterior  extremities,  which  in  them  is  the 
liigheft  part  of  their  bodies,  whereby  their  young  got  at  them 
without  the  inconvenience  of  kneeling  : neverthelefs,  when  the 
creatures  are  of  no  great  fize,  and  their  breaft  large,  as  in  ffieep, 
the  young  ones  are  obliged  to  take  this  pofture.  In  multiparous 
animals,  they  muft  have  a great  number  of  nipples,  that  their 
feveral  young  ones  may  have  room  at  the  fame  time,  and  thefe 
difpofed  over  both  thorax  and  abdomen  ; and  the  creatures  gene- 
rally lie  down  when  the  young  are  to  befuckled,  that  they  may 
give  them  the  molt  favourable  fituation.  From  this  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  from  any  particular  fitnefs  of  the  vclfels  at  certain 
places  for  giving  a proper  nourifliment  to  the  child,  that  the 
breafts  arc  fo  placed  In  women  as  we  And  them,  but  really  from 
that  fituation  being  the  molt  convenient  both  for  mother  and 
infant. 

The  jlernum  is  very  narrow,  and  confifls  of  a great  number 
of  fmall  bones,  moveable  every  way  ; which  always  happens  In 
creatures  that  have  a great  mobility  in  their  fpine.  The  ribs 
are  Itraighter,  and  by  no  means  fo  convex  as  the  human; 
whereby  in  relpiration  the  motion  forward  will  very  little  enlarge 
their  thorax,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobility  of 
their  diaphragm  ; fo  our  thorax  is  princqially  enlarged  according 
to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs  according  to  its  length. 
The  want  of  clavicles,  and  the  conl'equent  falling  in  of  the  an- 
terior extremities  upon  the  cheft,  may  contribute  fomewhat  to 
the  ftraightnefs  of  the  ribs. 

I’he  mtdiajlinum  in  this  creature  is  pretty  broad.  The  peri- 
cardium i.'^  not  here  contiguous  to  the  dia])hragm,  but  there  is 
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an  Inch  of  diftance  betwixt  them.  In  which  place  the  fmall  lobe 
of  the  lungs  lodges  ; and  by  this  means  the  liver,  &c.  of  this 
animal,  though  continualljr  prelftng  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet 
cannot  difturb  the  heart’s  motion. 

The  heart  is  fituated  with  its  point  almoft  dire<ftly  downwards, 
according  to  the  creature’s  pofture,  and  is  but  very  little  inclined 
to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is  much  fliarper,  and  its  fhape  more 
conoidal,  than  the  human.  Here  the  names  of  right  and  left 
ventricles  are  proper  enough,  though  not  fo  in  the  human ; 
which  ought  rather  to  be  called  anterior  20^^  pojlerior , or fuperior 
and  inferior.  I’his  animal  has  the  n)ena  cania  of  a confiderable 
length  within  the  thorax,  having  near  the  whole  length  of  the 
heart  to  run  over,  ere  it  gets  at  the  finus  Lowerianus  dexter.  In 
men,  as  foon  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm,  fo  foon  it  enters  the 
pericardium,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  immediately 
gets  into  the  finus  lanverianus ; which  finus,  in  the  human  fub- 
jeft,  by  the  oblique  fituation  of  the  heart,  is  almoft  contiguous  to 
the  diaphragm  : and  by  this  we  difeover,  that  feveral  authors 
have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  human  heart  from  brutes  ; 
which  is  eafily  detefted  by  the  fhape  and  fituation  of  the  heart, 
and  long  vena  cava,  within  the  thorax. 

This  fituation  of  the  heart  in  a dog  agrees  beft  with  the- 
ffiape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the  abdomen.  The 
egrefs  of  the  large  blood-veff'els  from  the  heart  is  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  human  ; for  here  the  right  fubclavian  comes  off 
firft  : and  as  a large  trunk  runs  fome  way  upwards  before  it 
gives  off  the  left  carotid,  and  fplits  into  the  carotid  and  fubcla- 
vian of  the  right  fide,  then  the  left  fubclavian  is  fent  oft'.  So  that 
neither  here,  properly  fpeaking,  is  there  an  aorta  afeendens, 
more  than  in  the  human  ; but  this  name  has  probably  been  im- 
pofed  upon  it  from  obferving  this  in  a cow,  where  indaed  there 
is  anafeending  and  defeending  aorta. 

From  this  peculiarity  of  the  diflribution  of  the  veffels  of  the 
right  fide,  which  happens,  though  not  in  fo  great  a degree,  in 
the  human  fubjeft,  we  may  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  account 
for  the  general  greater  ftrength,  readinefs,  or  facility  of  motion, 
which  is  obfervable  in  the  right  arm.  Neither  is  this  difference 
peculiar  to  man;  but  is  ftill  more  obfervable, in  thofe  creatures  in 
whom  the  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  a greater  degree.  Obferve 
a dog  at  a trot,  how  he  bears  forward  with  his  right  fide  ; or 
look  at  him  when  a-feraping  up  any  thing,  and  you  will  at 
once  fee  that  he  iifes  his  right  much  oftener  than  he  does  his  left 
foot.  Something  analogous  to  this  may  allb  be  obferv^ed  in 
horfes. 

The  thymus  of  this  creature  is  proportionably  much  larger  than 
ours ; whereas  the  glandula  thyToidea  is  much  lefs,  and  is  di- 
vided Into  two  diftinft  parts,  or  there  are  two  feparatc  glands  5 
which  is  not  the  cafe  in  man.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  i.s 
unknown,  as 'is  likewife  the' ufe  of  the  gland  itfelf.  It  i? 
generally'  remarked,  that  thefe  two  glands  do  thus  always 
fupply  the  place  of  each  other  ; that  is,  in  fuch  animals  as 
have  a large  thymus,  the  glandula  tbyroidea  is  fmaller,  and 
<viee  verfi. 

The  thoracic  dudl  In  a dog  has  no  curvature  before  It  enters 
the  fubclavian  vein,  the  horizontal  pofition  of  this  animal  allow- 
ing a favourable  enough  courfe  to  the  chyle,  fo  as  not  to  need 
that  turn  to  force  its  pafliige  into  the  blixxl.  It  may'  likewife 
be  obl'erved,  that  fuch  animals  as  walk  horizontally  have  the 
valves  of  the  thoracic  du6t  fewer  in  number  than  others.  The 
horfe  has  only' a finglo  pair;  while,  on  the,  contrary',  the  ape 
refeinbles  man  in  having  Icveral  valves.  Thus  the  lymph  is 
not  only  forwarded  in  its  paffage,  but  the  weight  of  the  column 
is  diminiflicd.  The  lungs  of  this  creature  are  divided  into  more 
numerous  lobes,  and  deeper,  than  they  are  in  man,  for -the  fame 
reafon  as  the  liver.  I'lic  lelt  fide  of  the  thorax  in  this  animal 
bears  a greater  proportion  to  the  right  than  in  man  ; the  one 
being  nearly  a.s  three  to  two,  the  other  as  four  to  tliree.  In 
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quadrupeds,  as  well  as  In  man,  the  lungs  arc  clofely  applied 
•to  the  containing  parts  j although  this  has  been  denied  by 
lome. 

We  look  on  it  as  a general  rule,  that  all  quadrupeds,  that 
have  occafion  to  gather  their  food  from  the  ground,  are  provided 
with  longer  nec\s  than  man  : but  as  a long  neck  not  only  gives 
the  objeftion  of  too  long  a lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head,  but 
allb,  when  the  animal  is  gathering  his  food,  makes  the  brain  in 
danger  of  being  opprefl'ed  with  too  great  a quantity  of  blood, 
by  the  liquor  in  thefc  arteries  having  the  advantage  of  adefcent, 
while  that  in  the  veins  mult  remount  a confiderable  way  con- 
trary to  its  own  gravity  ; it  was  therefore  necelfary  that  a part 
of  the  length  of  the  neck  Ihould  be  fupplied  by  the  length  of  the 
jwnjs.  Thus  we  fee  horfes,  cows,  gcc.  who  have  no  occafion 
for  opening  their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have  long  jaws.  Bull- 
dogs, indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have  occafion  for  very  flrong 
jaws,  muft  of  neceflity  have  them  fliort  ; becaufc  the  longer 
they  are,  the  reCftance  to  be  overcome  afts  with  a longer  lever. 
Another  exception  to  this  general  rule,  is,  fuch  animals  as  are 
furnifhed  with  fomething  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their 
food  to  their  mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  &rc.  The  teeth  of  this  crea- 
ture plainly  fiiow  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind  j for  there  are 
none  of  them  made  for  grinding  its  food,  - but  only  for  tearing 
and  dividing  it.  It  has  fix  remarkably  (harp  teeth  before,  and 
two  ver)"^  long  tufles  behind  ; both  of  which  the  ruminating  ani- 
mals want.  Thefe  are  evidently  calculated  for  laying  very  firm 
hold  of  fubflances,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces  ; and  the  vafl 
ftrength  of  the  mufcles  inferted  into  the  lower  jaw,  alTills 
greatly  in  this  a£lion  ; while  the  molares  have  (harp  cutting 
edges,  calculated  for  cutting  fiefh,  and  breaking  the  hardeft 
bones.  Even  its  pofterior  teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough 
broad  fujfaces  as  ours-are;  but  are  made  confiderably  {harper, 
and  prefs  over  one  another  when  the  mouth  is  Ihut,  that 
fo  they  may  take  the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  comes  betwixt 
them. 

The  tongue,  in  confequence  of  the  length  of  the  jaws,  is  much 
longer  than  ours  ; and  as  this  creature  feeds  with  his  head  in  a 
depending  pofture,  the  food  would  always  be  in  danger  of  falling 
out  of  the  mouth,  were  it  not  for  feveral  prominences  or  pa- 
pillae placed-  moftly  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  back- 
wards in  fuch  a manner  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  pafs  eafily  down 
to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return.  By  the  papillae  alfo  the 
furface  of  the  tongue  is  increafed,  and  a ftronger  impreilion  is 
made  on  the  fenfation  of  tafle.  J n fome  animals  who  feed  on 
living  creatures,  thefe  tenter-hooks  are  ftill  more  confpicuous  ; 
as  in  feveral  large  fifhes,  where  they  are  almoft  as  large  as 
their  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  their  mouth,  and  near  as  firm  and 
ftrong. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  is  in  this  creature  confiderably 
longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from  getting  into  his 
nofe ; which  would  happen  more  frequently  in  this  animal  than 
in  man,  becaufc  of  its  lituation  while  feeding.  In  this  lubjeft, 
as  in  (bme  other  quadruiieds,  there  is  no  uvula  ; but  tlien  the 
epiglottis,  when  prefled  dov/n,  covers  the  whole  rima  entirely, 
and  naturally  continues  fo  ; there  is  therefore  a ligament,  or 
rather  mufcle,  that  comes  from  the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  the 
tongue,  that  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  epiglottis  where  it 
is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  ferves  to  raife  it 
from  the  rima,  though  not  fo  tlrongly  but  that  it  may  with  a 
fmall  force  be  clapjied  down  again.  It  may  be  alked,  however, 
why  the  uvula  is  wanting  here,  and  not  in  man  This  feems 
to  be,  that  fjuailrupeds,  who  fwallow  their  food  in  an  hori- 
zontal fituation,  have  no  occafion  for  an  uvula,  though  it  is 
neceliary  in  man  on  account  of  his  ereft  pofture.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  there  is  a 
pretty  large  gland  to  be  found,  which  ferves  not  only  for  the 
ieparation  of  a mucous  liquor  to  lubricate  the  food  as  it  pafTcs 


this  way,  but  alfo  fupplles  the  place  of  a valve,  to  hinder  the 
food  from  regurgitating  into  'the  mouth,  which  it  would  be  ajit 
to  do  by  reafon  of  the  defeending  fituation  of  the  creature’s  head. 
In  man,  the  mufelo  of  the  epiglottis  is  wanting,  its  place  being 
fupplied  by  the  elafticity  of  the  cartilage. 

The  cefopbagus  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  human.  Authors  indeed  generally  allege,  that  quadrupeds 
have  their  gullet  competed  of  a double  row  of  fpiral  fibres  de- 
cuflating  one  another  j but  this  is  peculiar  to  niminating  ani- 
mals, who  have  occafion  for  fuch  a deculfation  of  fibres.  The 
aftion  of  thefe  you  may  eafily  obferve  in  a cow  chewint^  her 
cud. 

The  nofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and  its  external 
palfage  much  narrower.  The  infernal,  flmfturc  is  alfo  better 
adajited  for  an  acute  fmelling,  having  a larger  convoluted  fur- 
face  on  which  the  vicmhrana  Jchieideriava  is  fpreadj  and  this  is 
to  be  obferved  in  mofi:  quadrupeds,  who  have  the  olfa  tpongiofa 
commonly  large,  and  theie  too  divided  into  a great  number  of 
exceflively  fine  thin  lamellae.  The  fenfibility  feems  to  be  in- 
creafed in  proportion  to  the  furface  ■,  and  this  will  alfo  be  found 
to  take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes..  The  elephant,  which  has 
a head  pretty  large  in  proportion  to  its  body,  has  the  greatefi 
part  of  it  taken  up  with  the  cavity'  of  the  nofe  and  frontal 
finufes } which  laft  extend  almoft  over  their  whole  head,  and 
leave  but  a fmall  cavity'  for  their  brains.  A very  nice  fenfe 
of  fmelling  was  irot  lib  abfolutcly  necelfary  for  man,  who  has 
judgment  and  experience  to  dircdl  him.  in  the  choice  of  his  food  • 
whereas  brutes  have  only  their  fenfes  to  direft  them. 

The  external  ear  in  ditferent  quadrupeds  is  differently  framed, 
but  always  calculated  to  the  creature’s  manner  of  life.  In 
fhape  it  commonly'  refembles  the  oblique  feftion  of  a cone  from 
near  the  apex  to  the  balls.  Blares,  and  fuch  other  animals  as- 
are  daily  expofed  to  attacks  from  beafts  of  prey,  have  large  ears. 
direfted  backwards,  their  ey-es  warning  .them  of  any'  danger  be- 
fore ; rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  ears 
placed  direftly  forwards,  as  we  fee  in  the  lion,  cat,  &c.  The 
flow  hounds,  and  other  animals  that  are  defigned  to  hear  moft 
diftinftly  the  founds  coming  from  below,  have  their  ears  hanging 
downwards  5 or  their  ears  are  flexible,  becaufe  they  move  their 
head  for  the  moft  part  with  greater  difficulty'  than  man.  Man, 
again,  who  muft  equally  hear  founds  coming  from  all  quarters, 
but  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fent  from  about  his  own  height,  has., 
his  external  ear  placed  in  a vertical  manner,  Ibmewhat  turned- 
foivvard.  In  fliort,  wherever  we  fee  a peculiarity  in  the  make  of 
this  organ  in  any  creature,  we  lhall,  with  very  little  reflexion, 
difeover  this  form  to  be  more  convenient  for  that  creature  thaa 
another.  The  animal  alfo  has  the  power  of  dire£fing  the  cone, 
of  the  ear  to  thefonorous  body  without  moving  the  head.  There; 
are  fome  differences  to  be  obferved  in  the  fl:ru6lure  of  the  inters 
nal  ear  in  different  animals  5 but  we  know  fo  very  little  of  the 
ufe  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ  in  the  human  fubjedt, 
that  it  is  altogether  impolTible  to  affign  reafons  for  thefe  variar 
tlons  in  other  creatures.  ' 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  ey'e  a 
ftrong  firm  membrane  with  a cartilaginous  edge,  which  may  be 
made  to  cover  fome  part  of  the  eye  5 and  this  is  greater  or  lefs 
in  different  animals  as  their  ey'es  are  more  or  lels  expofed  to 
danger  in  fearching  after  their  food.  This  membrana  niBHans, 
as  it  is  called,  is  not  very,  large  in  this  animal.  Cows  and 
horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the  ey'e  like  a cur- 
tain, and  at  the  lame  time  tranfparent  enough  to  allow  abun- 
dance of  the  rays  of  light  to  pafs  through  it.  Fillies  ffiave  a 
cuticle  always  over  their  eyes,  as  they  arc  ever  in  danger  in  that 
inconftant  clement.  In  this  then  we  may  allb  obferve  a fort  of 
gradation.  ' 

All  quadruped's  have  a feventh  mufcle  belonging  to  the  eya, 
called  fufpenforms.  It  furrounds  almoft  the  whole  optic  nerve, 
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ancl  is  fixed  Into  the  fclerotlc  coat  as  the  others  arc.  Its  ufe  is 
to  I'uftain  the  weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  the 
optic  nerve  from  being  too  much  ftretched,  without  obliging 
the  four  ftraight  mufcles  to  be  in  a continual  contraftion,  which 
would  be  inconvenient  : at  the  fame  time  this  mufcle  may  be 
brought  to  aiTill  any  of  the  other  four,  by  caufmg  one  particular 
portion  of  it  to  aft  at  a time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the  pupil, 
which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  always  exadlly  ac- 
commodated to  the  creature’s  way  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  objedls  that  are  viewed.  Man  has  it  circular, 
for  obvious  reafons  : an  ox  has  it  oval,  with  the  longeft  diame- 
ter placed  tranfverfely,  to  take  in  a larger  view  of  his  food  : 
cats,  again,  have  theirs  likewife  oval,  but  the  longeft  diameter 
placed  perpendicularly  ; they  can  either  exclude  a bright  light 
altogether,  or  admit  only  as  much  as  is  necetTary^  The  puj)il 
of  different  animals  varies  in  width,  according  as  the  internal 
organs  of.  vifion  are  more  or  lefs  acute.  Thus  cats  and  owls, 
that  feek  their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  eonfe- 
quently  muft  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that  a few  rays  of  light 
may  make  a lively  impreffion  on  the  retina),  have  their, pupils 
in  the  day-time  contrafted  into  a very  narrow  fpace,  as  a great 
number  of  rays  would  opprefs  their  nied  organs  ; while  in  the 
night,  or  where  the  light  is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and 
very  fully  admit  the  rays.  In  the  fame  way,  when  the  retina 
is  inflamed,  a great  number  of  rays  of  light  would  occafion  a 
painful  fenfation ; therefore  the  pupil  is  contrafted  : on  the 
contrary,  in  dying-  people,  or  in  a beginning  amaurofis,  it  is 
generally  dilated,  as  the  eyes  on  fuch  occafions  are  very  difficultly 
aftefted,  and  as  it  were  infenfible. 

The  pollerior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is  called  tapetum, 
is  of  different  colours  in  different  creatures.  For  oxen,  feeding 
moftly  on  grafs,  have  this  membrane  of  a green  colour,  that  it 
may  refleft  upon  the  retina  all  the  rays  of  light  which  come  from 
objefts  of  that  colour,  while  other  rays  are  abforbed  : thus  the 
animal  fees  its  food  better  than  it  does  other  objefts.  Cats  and 
owls  have  their  tapetum  of  a whitifh  colour  ; and  for  the  fame 
reafons  have  the  pupil  very  dilatable,  and  their  organs  of  vi- 
fion  acute.  And  we  ftiall  find,  that  all  animals  fee  more  or  lefs 
diftinftly  in  the  dark,  according  as  their  tapetum  approaches 
nearer  to  a white  or  black  colour.  Thus  dogs,  who  have  it  of 
a greyith  colour,  diftinguifh  objefts  better  in  the  night  than 
man,  whofe  tapetum  is  dark  brown  5 and  who,  it  is  believed, 
fees  worft  in  the  dark  of  any  creature  : it  being  originally  de- 
figned'  that  he  fhould  reft  from  all  kinds  of  employment  in  the 
night-time. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  hrahi,  which  we  remark  in  the 
firft  ])lace  is  proportionally  much  fmaller  in  all  quadrupeds  than 
the  human  j but,  as  in  man,  it  is  divided  into  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  and  thefe  two  parts  bear  nearly  the  fame  proportion 
to  one  another  as  in  us.  There  was  no  fuch  occation  for  fo 
great  a quantity  of  brain  in  thofe  animals  as  in  man  ; feeing 
in  them  all  its  energy  is  employed  in  their  progreflion,  while 
man  has  a great  wafte  of  fpirits  in  the  exercife  of  his  rcafon  and 
intellectual  faculties.  And  befides  all  this,  a great  bulky  brain 
would  be  inconvenient  to  thofe  creatures,  in  fo  far  as  it  would 
add  confidcrably  to  the  weight  of  the  head  j which  having  the 
advantage  of  a long  lever  to  aft  with,  would  require  a 
much  greater  force  ta  fupport  it  than  now  it  does  j for  the 
heads  of  the  greater  part  of  quadrupeds  are  not  near  fo  heavy 
as  they  would  at  firft  fight  feem  to  be,  from  the. firms  frontalis  be- 
ing produced,  a great  way  upwards  to  enlarge  the  organs  of 
fmelling. 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  fkulls  are  much  more 
confpicuous  than  in  the  human  cranium  ; but  the  falx  is  not 
near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  as  in  man,  as  they  have  little  occa- 
ItQn  to  lie  on  either  fide,  and  the  two  hemifphcrcs  of  the  brain 
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are  in  a great  meafure  hindered  from  juftling  againfi  one  another 
in  violent  motions,  by  the  brain’s  infmuating  itfelf  into  thofe 
pits.  The  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  mater,  or  tentorium  cere- 
hello  fupcr-eipanjum,  is  confiderably  thicker  and  ftrongcr  in 
moft  quadrupeds  than  in  man  j cfpecially  in  fuch  of  them  as  are 
very  fwift  of  foot,  as  hares  and  rabbits,  and  that  moft  when 
they  are  old.  This  membrane  is  generally  oiflfied,  or  we  find; 
the  place  of  i^fupj)lied  by  a bone,  that  it  may  the  more  effec- 
tually keep  off  the  fuj^erincumbent  brain  from  the  cerebellum  in- 
their  rapid  motions.  The  ’olfaftory  nerves  are  very'  large,  and. 
juftly  deferve  the  name  of  procef  us  mamillares.  They,  are  hol- 
low, and  confift  of  a medullary  and  cineritious  fubftance,  and- 
at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain  • 
produced  ; but  in  man  they  are  fmall,  and  without  any-  difeer-- 
nible  cavity.  The  reafon  of  this  is  pretty  evident,  if  we  con— 
fider  how  this  animal’s  head  is  fituated.  The  cortical  and  me- 
dullary parts,  as  well  as  the  corpus  calhfum,  arefimilar  to  thofe. 
parts  in  man.  The  nates  and  tefies  deferve  this  name  much- 
better  here  than  in  the  human  body,  with  refpeft  to  each  other. . 
They  are  larger  in  the  quadruped  ; and  hence  wc  perceive  that 
there  is  no  great  reafon  for  aferibing  the  different  operations  to 
any  particular  fize  or  fliape  of  thefe  parts.  They  are  here  alfo 
of  different  colours ; the  nates  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical, 
and  the  tcjles  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  ; whereas 
in  man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafon  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences, and  others  of  the  like  nature  to  be  met  with,  we  fliall 
not  pretend  to  determine.  The  rete  mirahi  'c  Galeni,  fituated  on 
each  fide  of  the  fella  turcica,  about  which  there  has  beertfo 
much  difpute,  is  very  remarkable  in  moft  quadnipeds.  This 
plexus  of  vefl'els  is  nothing  elfe  than  a continuation  of  the  in-- 
ternal  carotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  fivull,  divide  into  a 
vaft  number  of  minute  branches  running  along  the  fide  of  the 
fella  turcica  : and,  uniting  aftenvards,  are  fpent  on  the  brain 
in  the  common  way.  Galen  feems  with  jutlice  to  fuppofe,  that 
this  plexus  of  vefl'els  ferves  for  checking  the  impetuofity  of  the 
blood  deftined  for  the  brain. — The  ftrufture  of  the  brain  difr 
fering  but  very  little  in  different  quadrupeds,  it  is  needlefs  to  exr. 
amine  it  in  any  other. 

Sect.  IV.  The  Anatomy  of  a Cow. 

The  next  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  we  propofed  to  confider  was 
the  ruminant  kind,  of  which,  we  have  an  example  in  a cow  j 
and  accordingly  fliall  take  the  foetus  of  the  animal  in.utero,-  that 
we  may  firft  remark  fojne  things  that  are  peculiar  to  it  in  that 
flate,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  examine  its  vifeera.-  However, 
before  we  begin  our  enquiry  refpefting  the  foetus,  .it  maybe 
right  to  obferve,  that  from  the  ovarium  foniething  eflentially 
necelfary  for  the  produftion  of  the  foetus  is  derived, . as  well  as  in 
the  human  fpecies. 

The  form  of  a cow’s  uterus  differs  from  the  human  in  having 
two  pretty  large  cornua.  This  is- common  to  it  with  other 
brutes;,  for  a.bitcli  has  two  long  cornu-a  uteri  : but  tliefe  again 
differ  (as  being  multiparous  and  uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the 
bitch’s  cornua  the  foetus  are  contained  ; whereas  here  there,  is 
only  part  .of  the.fecundines,  being  moflly  the  allantois  .with  the 
included  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are  more 
eafily  difeovered-  ; its  internal  furface  has  a great  number  of 
fpongy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bodies  fixed  to  it. 
Thefe  are  compofed  of.  vcffcls  of  the  uterus  terminating  here. 
In  an  impregnated  uterus,  we  can  ealily  prcl's  out  ofithem  a 
chylous  mucilagiuous  liquor;  they  are  compofed  of  a great  many 
pfocefles  or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns,  anfwering  to-as  many 
caverns  and  proceffes  of  the  placenta.  Their  refemblaiice  has 
occafioned  the  name  of  papillc^  to  be  given  them  ; and  hence  it 
was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  foetus 
fucked  in  utero.  The  papillae  are  found  in  all  the  dilfercnt  ftages 
of  life,  in  the  various  ftages  of  pregnancy,  and  likewife  in  the 
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tihimpregnated  ftate.  It  is  not  eaty  to  determine  whether  the 
uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  thfe  time  of  geftation.  The 
membranes,  it  is  plain  (by  the  ftretching  of  the  parts),  muft  be 
made  thinner ; but  then  it  is  as  evident,  that  the  velfels  are  at 
that  time  enlarged,  upon  which  principally  the  thicknefs  of  any 
part  depends  ; fo  there  feems  to  be  as  much  gained  the  one  way 
as  loft  the  other. 

The  os  uteri  is  entirely  fhut  up  by  a glutinous  mucilaginous 
fubftance,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of  all  creatures  when 
with  young.  The  firft  of  the  proper  involucra  of  the  foetus  is 
the  chorion,  a pretty  ftrong  firm  membrane,  on  whofe  external 
lurface  are  difperfed  a great  many  red  fleftiy  bodies  of  the  i'ame 
number,  fize,  and  ftrudture,  with  the  papillse,  with  which  they 
arc  mutually  indented.  They  have  been  called  cotyledones,  or, 
more  properly,  placentulce,  fince  they  ferve  the  fame  ufe  as  the 
placenta  in  women.  The  feparation  of  thefe  from  the  papillae 
without  any  laceration,  and  our  not  being  able  to  injedt  coloured 
liquors  from  the  veflels  of  the  glands  of  the  uterus  into  the  pla- 
centulae,  feem  to  prove  beyond  a reply,  that  there  can  be  here 
no  anaftomofes  betwixt  the  veffels.  On  their  coats  run  a great 
number  of  velfels  that  are  fent  to  the  feveral  placentulae,  on  the 
external  fide  next  to  the  utenis  ■,  whereas  in  creatures  that  have 
but  one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubjedf,  xats,  dogs,  &c.  the 
adhefion  is  fomewhat  firmer.  The  placentae  are  likewife  joined 
to  the  papillae  in  the  cornua  uteri. 

The  allantois  is  a fine  tranfparent  membrane  contiguous 
to  the  former.  It  is  not  a general  involucrum  of  the  foetus  in 
the  mother,  for  it  covers  only  a fmall  part  of  the  amnios.  It 
is  moftly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In  mares,  bitches,  and 
cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnios,  being  every  where  interpofed  be- 
twixt it  and  the  chorion.  In  Iheep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as 
in  this  animal ; and  in  fwine  and  rabbits  it  covers  ftill  lefs  of  the 
amnios.  This  fac  is  probably  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
urachus,  which  is  connedled  at  its  other  end  to  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  through  which  it  receives  its  contents ; and  a great 
quantity  of  urine  is  commonly  found  in  it.  The  membrane  is 
doubled  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return  of 
the  urine  back  into  the  bladder.  Its  velfels  are  fo  exceffively 
fine  and  few,  that  we  cannot  force  an  injefted  liquor  farther 
than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This  membrane  is  fo  far  ana- 
logous to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  corruption,  or  eafily 
irritated  by  acrid  liquors.  The  exiftence  of  this  membrane  in 
women  has  been  very  warmly  difputed  on  both  fides. 

The  third  proper  Integument  of  the  foetus  is  the  amnios.  It 
Is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the  chorion  ; it  has  numerous  rami- 
fications of  the  umbilical  veflels  fpread  upon  it,  the  lateral 
branches  of  which  feparate  a liquor  into  its  cavity.  This  is  the 
proper  liquor  of  the  amnios;  which  at  firft  is  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity, afterwards  increales  for  fome  months,  then  again  decrcafes ; 
and  in  a cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of  this  liquor  is  not 
above  a pound.  This  membrane  does  not  enter  the  cornua  uteri 
in  this  creature,  being  confined  to  the  body  of  the  uterus; 
whereas  the  allantois  occupies  chiefly  its  cornua.  But  for  what 
further  relates  to  the  llni6lure  of  the  involucra,  with  the  nature 
of  the  liquors  contained  in  them,  we  muft  refer  to  vol.  il.  of  the 
Medical  Kflays. 

There  are  here  two  venue  unihilicalcs,  and  but  one  in  the  hu- 
man fubjed;  bccaufe  the  extreme  branches  coming  from  the 
feveral  placehtulae  could  not  unite  fo  foon  as  they  would  have 
done  had  they  come  all  from  one  cake  as  in  the  human.  Ihere 
is  a fmall  'round  tlefliy  body  that  Iwims  in  the  urine  of  this 
creature,  mares,  &c.  which  is  the  bippomanes  of  the  ancients. 
Several  idle  opinions  and  whims  have  been  entertained  as  to  its 
ufe;  but  that  feems  to  be  ftill  unknown,  or  how  it  is  generated 
or  nouriflicd,  for  it  has  no  conneclion  with  the  foetus  or  pla- 

ccntulse.  ...  r .u-  • 1 

Having  thus  confidcred  the  feveral  involucra  or  this  animal 


in  a foetus  ftate,  let  us  next  obferve  the  fpecialities  In  its  internal 
ftrudure  peculiar  to  a foetus.  The  umbilical  vein  joins  the 
vena  portarum  in  the  capjula  Glifoniana,  without  fending  oft' 
any  branches  as  it  does  in  the  human  fubjed.  This  veing  oft" 
after  birth  turns  to  a ligament ; yet  there  are  fome  inftances 
where  it  has  remained  pervious  for  feveral  years  after  birth, 
and  occafioned  a haemorrhage.  We  may  next  obferve  the  dud 
called  caeialis  venofus,  going  ftralght  from  the  capjula  Glijfoniana 
to  the  vena  cava;  this  turns  alfo  afterwards  to  a ligament. 
The  umbilical  arteries  rife  at  acute  angles  from  the  internal 
iliacs,  whatever  fome  may  fay  to  the  contrary;  thefe  alfo  be- 
come impervious. 

The  pulmonary  artery  coming  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  divides  into  two;  the  largeft,  called  canalis  arteriojus', 
opens  into  the  defeending  aorta;  the  other  divide.s  into  two,  to 
ferve  the  lungs  on  each  fide.  The  foramen  ovale  is  placed  in 
the  partition  betwixt  the  right  and  left  auricles.  At  the  edge 
of  the  hole  is  fixed  a membrane,  which  when  much  ftretched 
will  cover  it  all  over ; but  more  eafily  yields  to  a force  that  adts 
from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  than  from  the  left  to  the  right. 
After  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  eafily  underftand  how  the 
circulation  is  performed  in  a foetus.  I’he  blood,  being  brought 
from  the  placenta  of  the  mother,  is  thrown  into  the  capjula 
Grjfoniana,  where  it  Is  intimately  blended  with  the  blood  in 
the  vena  portarum : then  part  of  this  blood  goes  diredlly  into 
the  vena  cava  by  the  dudius  venofus ; the  reft  palfes  through' 
the  liver,  filrfl,  then,  the  whole  is  fent  from  the  ve?ia  cava 
into  the  right  auricle,  from  whence  part  of  it  is  fent  by  the 
foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle ; the  reft  paffes  into  the  right 
ventricle,  then  into  the  pulmonary  artery;  then  the  greateft 
lhare  it  receives  is  fent  immediately  into  the  defeending  aorta 
by  the  canalis  arteriojus,  and  the  remainder  circulates  through 
the  lungs,  and  is  fent  back  by  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left 
auricle ; which,  with  the  blood  brought  there  by  the  foramen 
ovale,  is  fent  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  whence  it  is  driven  by 
the  aorta  through  the  body.  The  great  defign  of  this  mechanifm 
is,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  might  not  pafs  through  the 
collapfed  lungs  of  the  foetus ; but  that  part  of  it  might  pals 
through  the  foramen  ovale  and  canalis  arteriojus,  without  cir- 
culating at  all  through  the  lungs. 

The  kidneys  in  the  foetus  are  compofed  of  different  lobes, 
which  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kidneys  being  a congeries 
of  difl'erent  glands ; thefe  lobes  being  kept  contiguous  by  the 
external  membrane,  are  prefled  by  the  other  vifeera,  till  at  length 
they  unite. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  creature  as  a ruminant  animal. 
There  are  no  dentes  ineijores  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  the  gums 
are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue  rough.  This  roughnefs  is  oc- 
cafioned by  long  ftiarp-pointed  papillae,  with  which  the  whole 
fubftance  of  it  is  covered.  Thel'e  papillae  are  turned  towards 
the  throat ; fo  that  by  their  means  the  food,  having  once  got 
into  the  mouth,  is  not  eafily  pulled  back.  The  animals  there- 
fore fupply  the  defeft  of  teeth  by  wrapping  their  tongue  round 
a tuft  of  grafs;  and  fo,  prefling  it  againft  the  upper  jaw,  keep 
it  ftretched,  and  cut  it  with  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw;  then, 
without  chewing,  throw  it  down  into  the  oefoph.agus,  which  in 
thefe  creatures  confifts  of  a double  row  of  fpiral  fibres  decuf- 
fating  one  another.  All  animals  which  niminate  muft  have 
more  ventricles  than  one:  fome  have  two,  Ibme  three;  our 
prefent  fubjeft  has  no  lefs  than  four.  I'he  food  is  carried  di- 
re611y  (lowii  into  the  firft,  which  lies  upon  the  left  fide,  and  is 
the  largeft  of  all;  it  c-a\\c(\  yoirr,e,  ventri cuius,  and  by 

way  of  eminence.  It  is  what  is  called  by  the  general  name  of 
paunch  by  the  vulgar.  There  are  no  rug*  upon  its  internal 
furface;  but  inftcad  of  thefe  there  arc  a vaft  number  of  fmall 
blunt- pointed  procellcs,  by  which  the  whole  has  a general 
roughnefs,  and  the  furface  is  extended  to  feveral  times  the  fize 
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of  the  paunch  Itfelf.  The  food,  by  the  force  of  its  mufoular  dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view  with  regard  to  the 
toat,  and  the  liquors  poured  in  here,  is  fufliciently  macerated  j mixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  lymph.  The  great  guts 
after  which  it  is  forced  up  hence  by  the  oefophagus  into  the  here  hardly  deferve  that  name,  their  diameter  differing  very 
mouth,  and  there  it  is  made  very  fmall  by  mallication  j this  is  little  from  that  of  the  fmall  ones  ; but  to  compenfate  this,  they 
what  IS  properly  called  chc'whig  the  cud,  or  rumination  ; for  are  much  longer  proportionally  than  a dog’s  are,  being  convo- 
which  purjjofe  the  dentes  molares  are  exceedingly  well  fitted : luted  as  the  fmall  guts  are.  The  ccncum  is  very  large  and 

for  inftead  of  being  covered  with  a thin  cnifl,  the  enamel  on  long.  The  digelfion  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  fome  other  animals, 
them  confills  ot  perpendicular  plates,  between  which  the  bone  is  accompanied  with  a peculiar  kind  of  aftion  called  rumina- 
is  bare,  and  conffantly  wearing  fafter  than  the  enamel,  lb  that  tion  j the  intention  of  which  feems  to  be,  that  the  food  may  be 
the  tooth  remains  good  to  extreme  old  age  3 and  by  means  of  lufficiently  comminuted,  and  thus  more  fully  afted  upon  by 
thefe  teeth  the  rumination  is  carried  on  for  a Ion?  time  without  the  ftomach  : for  it  is  not  oblerved  that  a calf  ruminates  as 


any  danger  of  fppiling  them.  After  rumination,  the  food  is 
fent  down  by  the  giillet  into  the  fecond  ftomach  3 for  the  oefo- 
phagus opens  indifferently  into  both.  It  ends  exa6lly  where 
the  two  ftomachs  meet  3 and  there  is  a fmooth  gutter  with  riling 
edges  which  leads  into  the  fecond  ftomach,  from  thence  to  the 
third,  and  alfo  to  the  fourth  : however,  the  creature  has  a power 
to  dire£f  it  into  which  it  will.  Some  tell  us,  that  the  drink 
goes  into  the  fecond  3 but  that  might  be  eafily  determined  by 
making  them  drink  before  {laughter.  The  fecond  ftomach, 
which  is  the  anterior  and  fmaller,  is  called  xvc^v(pa\o;,  reticulum, 
honeycomb,  the  bonnet,  or  kings  hood.  It  conlifts  of  a great 
number  of  cells  on  its  internal  furface,  of  a regailar  pentagonal 
figure,  like  to  a honeycomb.  Here  the,  food  is  farther  m.ace- 
rated  3 from  which  it  is  protruded  into  the  third,  called 
or  omafum,  vulgo  the  manypVies,  becaufe  the  internal  furface 
rifes  up  into  a great  many  plicre  or  folds,  and  Jlratum  fuper 
Jlratum,  according  to  the  length  of  this  ftomach.  Some  of 
thefe  plicae  are  farther  produced  into  the  ftomach  than  others  3 
i.  e.  firft  two  long  ones  on  each  fide,  and  within  thefe,  two 
fhorter  in  the  middle,  &c.  There  are  numberlefs  glandular 
grains  like  millet-feeds  difperfed  on  its  plicae,  from  which  fome 
authors  call  this  ftomach  the  millet.  From  this  it  pafl'es  into 
the  fourth,  whole  names  are  wms-pv,  abojnajfum,  caillc,  or  the 
red,  which  is  the  name  it  commonly  has  becaufe  of  its  colour. 
This  much  relcmbles  the  human  ftomach,  or  that  of  a dog 3 
only  the  inner  folds  or  plicae  are  longer  and  loofer : and  it  may 
alfo  be  oblerved,  that  in  all  animals  there  is  only  one  digeftive 
ftomach,  and  that  has  the  fame  coagulating  power  in  the  feetus 
as  the  fourth  ftomach  in  this  animal ; whence  this  might  not 
improperly  be  called  the  only  true  ftomach,  Caille  fignifies 
curdled  3 and  hence  the  French  have  given  that  as  a name  to 
this  fourth  ftomach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by 
young  calves  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth  ftomach,  with 
the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  commonly  taken  for  making 
runnet : but  after  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  enter,  this  co- 
agulation is  not  to  be  found,  which  {hows  the  ufe  of  thefe 
liquors.  There  are  other  creatures  which  ufe  the  fame  food, 
that  have  not  luch  a mechanifm  in  their  digeftive  organs. 
Horfes,  alles,  8ec.  have  but  one  ftomach,  where  grafs  is  mace- 
rated, and  a liquor  for  their  nouriflunent  extracted,  and  the 
remainder  fent  out  by  the  anus  very  little  altered.  From  this 
different  ftruAure  of  the  ftomach  in  thefe.  creatures,  a ru- 
minant animal  will  be  ferved  with  one-third  lefs  food  than  an- 
other of  equal  b\ilk  : graziers  are  futliciently  acquainted  with 
this.  The  reafon  is,  that  ruminaling  animals  have  many  and 
■llrong  digeftive  organs  3 all  their  food  is  fully  prepared,  and 
almoft  wholly  converted  into  chyle  : but  a horfe's  ftomach  is 
not  fitted  for  this  3 fo  that  he  requires  a much  greater  quantity 
of  food  to  extraft  the  fame  aouriftiment. 

The  inteftines  of  thefe  crcaturo.s  arc  of  a confidcrablc  length 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  3 and  this  confirms  what 
we  faid  formerly  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  inteftines  of  a dog,  viz, 
that  the  length  and  capacity  of  the  guts  were  dilferent  In  dif- 
ferent animals,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

Thc'  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way  as  in  a 
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long  as  it  is  fed  only  upon  milk,  though  the  aftion  takes  place 
as  foon  as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  as  long  as  a calf  feeds  only  upon  milk,  the  food  defeends 
immediately  into  the  fourth  ftomach  (which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  feems  only  capable  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  digeftion)  without  flopping  in  hny  of  the  firft  tJiree, 
The  nimination  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has 
eaten  a pretty  large  quantity  3 after  which  fhe  lies  down,  if  ftie. 
can  do  it  conveniently,  and  begins  to  chew  3 though  the  ope- 
ration will  take  place  in  a Handing  pofture,  if  fhe  cannot  lie 
down.  In  this  aftion  a ball  is  obferved  to  rife  from  the  ftomach 
with  great  velocity,  almoft  as  if  ftiot  from  a mulket.  This  ball 
the  animal  chews  very  accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again, 
and  fo  on  alternately,  till  all  the  food  ftie  has  eaten  has  under- 
gone this  operation.  This  is  eafily  explained  from  the  ftru6lure 
of  the  oefophagais,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres  calculated  for 
bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  another  for  taking  it  down.  By 
means  of  rumination,  the  cow  extrafts  a much  larger  propor- 
tion of  nourifhment  from  her  food  than  thofe  animals  which  do 
not  ruminate  3 and  hence  ftie  is  contented  with  much  worfc 
fare,  and  fmaller  quantities  of  it,  than  a horfe  3 hence  alfo  the  ' 
dung  of  cows,  being  much  more  exhaufted  of  its  fine  parts 
than  horfe-dung,  proves  much  inferior  to  It  as  a manure. 

The  fpleen  difters  not  much  either  in  figure  or  fituation  from 
that  of  a dog  3 but  it  is  a little  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  dia- 
phragm, there  not  being  here  fo  much  danger  of  this  vifeus 
being  hurt  in  the  flexions  of  the  fpine. 

The  liver  is  not  fplit  into  fo  many  lobes  In  this  creature  as 
either  in  a man  or  dog  3 which  depends  on  the  fmall  motion 
this  creature  enjoys  in  its  fpine,  which  made  fuch  a divifion 
needlefs.  This  all'o, confirms  what  we  formerly  advanced  on 
this  head. 

Their  vefica  urinaria  Is  of  a pyramidal  ftiape.  It  is  very 
large,  and  more  membranaceous  : for  the  urine  of  thefe  crea- 
tures not  being  fo  acrid  as  that  of  carnivorous  animals,  there 
was  no  fuch  occafion  for  expelling  it  fo  foon. 

The  male  is  provided  with  a loofe  pendulous  ferotum,  and 
confequcntly  with  vejicuhe  feminales.  The  female  organs 
differ  from  thofe  of  a bitch,  moftly  as  to  thc  form  of  the  cornua 
uteri,  w-hich  are  here  contorted  in  form  ol  a fnail.  In  this, 
and  all  uniparous  animals,  they  contain  only  part  of  the  fecun- 
dines;  but  in  bitches  and  other  multiparous  animals,  they 
run  ftraight  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus  them- 
lelves. 

The  fituation  of  thc  heart  is  pretty  much  thc  famewfith  that 
of  a dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  {harper.  In  us,  the  heart 
beating  continually  againft  the  rilxs,  and  both  ventricles  going 
equally  far  down  to  the  conllitutioii  of  the  apex,  it  is  very  ob- 
tufe : b>it  here  thc  apex  is  made  up  only  ot  l.he  Iclt  ventricle, 
fo  is  more  acute.  Thc  aorta  in  this  creature  is  juftly  divided 
into  afeending  and  defeending,  though  this  divifion  is  ill  founded 
either  in  a dog  or  man;  and  it  h:is  certainly  been  from  this 
fubjedl  that  the  older  anatomilts  took  their  dcfciiptions  when 
they  made  this  divifion  ; f('r  here  the  aorta  divides  into  two,  thc 
afeending  and  ddeending. 
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PART  II. 

THE  next  clafs  of  animals  we  come  to  confider  are  of  the 
feathered  kind  j which  arc  divided  into  the  grmiivorous  and  car- 
nmorous.  But  before  we  go  on  to  coufider  the  peculiarities 
in  the  vifeera  of  each  kind,  we  muft  obicrve  what  both  fpecies 
agree  in. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Fowls  hi  general. 

Fowls  have  a particular  covering  of  feathers  different  from 
all  other  creatures,  but  exadtly  well  fuited  to  their  manner  of 
life  : for  this  not  only  proteiils  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  but  ferves  them  in  their  progrellion  through  that  thin 
aerial  element  they  are  for  the  moll  jiart  emplo}  ed  in  : and  as 
fome  fowls  live  much  in  the  water,  their  feathers  are  continually 
befmeared  with  an  oily  liquor,  which  keeps  the  water  from 
foaking  into  their  lldns,  and  fo  prevent^  bad  elfe6ts. 

Fowds  have  the  ftrongell  mufcles  of  their  w'hole  body  in- 
ferted  into  their  wings ; whence  by  the  way  we  may  obferve, 
that  it  is  altogether  impolfible  for  man  to  buoy  himfelf  up  in 
the  air  like  birds,  even  though  he  had  proper  machines  in 
place  of  wings,  unlefs  he  were  likewil'e  provided  with  mufcles 
llrong  enough  for  moving  them,  In  the  next  place,  their  wings 
are  not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  but  a good  deal 
further  forwards  ; whence  it  would  at  iirll  view  appear,  that 
their  heads  would  be  ereft,  and  their  pofterior  parts  moll  de- 
pending when  raifed  in  the  air;  but  by  llretching  out  their 
heads  which  aft  upon  the  lever  of  a long  neck,  they  alter  their 
centre  of  gravity  pi*etty  much.  But  if  their  necks  are  kept 
from  being-  llretched  out,  or  if  you  cut  away  their  tails,  they 
become  incapable  of  flying  to  any  confiderable  dillance. 

The  fize  of  the  wings  in  difi'erent  fowls  varies  according  to 
the  occafions  of  the  creature.  Thus  birds  of  prey,  that  fly  a 
confiderable  way  to  provide  their  food,  have  large  ftrong  wings  ; 
whereas  domeftic  birds,  who  find  their  nourifliment  almol,l  every 
where,  have  very  fliort  and  but  fmall  wings.  Their  tail  is  of 
ufe  in  affilling  to  raife  them  in  the  air ; though  the  chief  pur- 
pofe  of  it  is  to  ferv'e  as  a rudder  in  guiding  their  flight,  whilft 
they  ufe  their  wings  as  we  do  oars  in  putting  forward  a boat. 
The  pofterior  extremities  arc  fituated  fo  far  back,  as  to  make  us 
at  firft  think  they  would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling  down 
forwards  when  they  walk  : but  this  is  prevented  by  their  holding 
up  their  heads  and  neck,  fo  as  to  make-the  centre  ot  gravity  fall 
upon  the  feet;  and  when  they  have  occafion  for  climbing  up  a 
fteep  place,  they  ftretch  out  their  heads  and  necks  forwards, 
efpecially  if  they  are  fliort -^legged,  the  lietter  to  preferve  properly 
the  balance  of  the  body,  d hus  we  may  oblerve  a goolc  enter- 
ing a barn-door,  where  generally  tliere.is  an  afeending  ftep,  to 
ftretch  out  its  neck,  which  before  was  railed,  and  incline  its 
body  forwards.  This  is  laughed  at  by  the  common  people, 
who  aferibe  it  to  a piece  of  folly  in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid  of 
knocking  its  head  againft  the  top  of  the  doc  r-v/ay. 

Carnivorous  animals  are  provided  with  ftrong  crooked  claws 
for  the  catching  their  prey : water-fowls  ufe  them  for  fwim- 
rning ; and,  principally  for  this  juirpole,  have  a ftrong  linn 
membrane  interpofed  betwixt  the  toes,  iherc  is  a beautiful 
mechanifm  to  be  obferved  in  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  ot  con- 
fidcrable  ufe  to  them.  I'or  their  toes  are  naturally  drawn  toge- 
ther, or  bended,  when  the  foot  is  bended  ; this  is  owing  to  the 
fliortnefs  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  which  pafs  over  them, 
which  is  analogous  to  our  heel ; and  that  the  toes  arc  let  in  the 
circumference  of  a circle,  as  our  fingers  arc  : hence,  when  the 
foot  is  bended,  the  tendons  muft  confequently  be  much  llretch- 
td  3 and,  lince  they  are  infected  into  the  toes,  mull  of  neceflity 
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bend  them  when  the  foot  is  bended ; and  when  the  foot  is  ex- 
tended, the  flexors  of  the  toes  are  again  relaxed,  and  they 
therefore  expanded.  This  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  different  kinds 
of  fowls  : thus  the  hawk  defeending  with  his  legs  and  feet  ex- 
tended, fpreads  his  talons  over  his  jjrey ; and  the  weight  of  his 
body  bending  his  feet,  the  toes  are  contradled,  and  the  prey  is 
feized  by  the  talons.  This  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  water-fowls  ; 
for  had  there  been  no  Inch  contrivance  as  this,  they  muft  have 
loft  as  much  time  when  they  pulled  their  legs  in  as  they  haf.l 
gained  by  the  former  llroke : but,  as  the  parts  are  now  framed, 
whenever  the  creature  draws  in  its  foot,  the  toes  are  at  the  lame 
time  bended  and  contrafted  into  lefs  fpace,  foihat  the  reliftance 
made  againll  the  water  is  not  near  fo  great  as  before  ; on  the 
contrary,  when  they  ftretch  their  foot,  their  toes  are  extended, 
the  membrane  betwixt  them  expanded,  and  confequently  a 
greater  refiftance  made  to  the  water.  Again,  fuch  fowls  as  live 
mollly  in  the  air,  or  have  occafion  to  fuftain  themfelves  on 
branches  of  trees  in  windy  weather,  and  even  in  the  night- 
time when  alleep,  while  all  their  mufcles  are  fuppofed  to  be  in 
a Hate  of  relaxation  ; fuch  have  no  more  to  do  but  lean  down 
the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  their  toes  continue  bended 
without  any  mufcles  being  in  aftion ; and  whenever  they 
would  uifentangle  themfelves,  they  raife  up  their  bodies,  by 
which  their  feet,  and  confequently  their  toes,  are  extended. 

The  rollrum,  bill,  or  beak  in  fowls,  is  compofed  of  two  man- 
dibulse ; and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  upper  one  has  no  motion 
but  what  it  poflelfes  in  common  with  the  head.  But  parrots  are 
an  exception  to  this  rule ; for  they  can  move  the  upper  man- 
dible at  pleafure : this  is  exceedingly  convenient,  as  it  enables- 
them  to  lay  hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  Carnivorous 
fowls  have  their  beaks  long,  fiiarp,  and  crooked ; the  domeftic 
fowls,  fuch  as  the  hen-kind,  &c.  have  ftrong  Ihort  beaks,  com- 
modioully  fitted  to  dig  up  and  break  their  food ; the  water- 
fowls,  again,  have  long  or  very  broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is 
moll  convenient  for  them.  The  fternum  in  fowls  is  much 
larger  proportionally  than  the  human,  and  has  a ridge  riling  in 
its  middle  for  the  more  commodious  origin  of  the  mufcles  that 
move  the  wings.  It  is  alfo  lefs  moveable  than' ours ; for^iad  it 
been  very  moveable,  a great  deal  of  the  force  employed  for 
moving  the  wings  would  at  every  contraftion  of  the  mufcles 
have  been  loft,  or  elfe  fome  other  mufcles  muft  have  come  in 
play  to  keep  firm  the  fternum  5 but  this  additional  weight  would 
have  been  inconvenient  for  their  progrellion.  What  other  things 
are  moll  remarkable  in  the  llru6ture  of  the  feveral  vifeera,  we 
ftiall  confider  in  that  common  domeftic  animal  the  cock  or  hen, 
and  afterwards  obferve  the  dilference  of  their  vifeera  chylopoie- 
tica  from  thofe  of  a carnivorous  fowl. 

Sect.  II.  Anatomy  of  the  Domefic  Cod. 

Though  birds  of  this  kind  live  -upon  food  loniewhat  fimilar 
to  that  of  man,  yet  as  they  have  no  teeth  to  feparate  or  break 
down  this  food,  we  fliould  expert  to  find  fomething  to  compen- 
fate  for  the  want  of  teeth,  fomething  remarkable  in  the  organs 
of  digoftion  ; we  ftrall  therefore  begin  with  thefe  parts. 

The  afopbagus  of  this  creature  runs  down  its  neck,  fomewhat 
inclined  to  the  right  fide:  and  terminates  in  a pretty  large 
membranous  fac,  which  is  the  ingluvies  or  croj>,  where  the  food 
is  macerated  and  diftblved  by  a liquor  feparated  by  the  gland.s, 
which  are  eafily  obferved  every  where  on  the  internal  fiufarc  of 
this  bag.  The  efteft  of  this  maceration  may  be  very  -well  ob- 
ferved in  pigeons,  who  are  fometimes  in  danger  of  being  fullb- 
cated  by  the  peafe,  &c.  they  feed  upon,  fwelling  to  fuch  ait 
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immenfe  bulk  in  their  ingluvles,  that  they  can  neither  get  them 
upwards  nor  downwards.  But  the  fowl  may  be  preferved  by 
opening  the  fac,  taking  out  the  peafe,  and  I'ewing  up  the 
wound. 

The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac  goes  down  by  the  remaining 
part  of  the  oelbphag-us  into  the  'vcnirkulns  fiicce?itariatus,  or 
infiindihulum  Peyeri,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  gullet  with 
more  numerous  glands,  which  feparate  a liquor  to  dilute  the 
food  Hill  more,  which  at  length  gets  into  the  true  ftomach  or 
gizzard,  ventnculus  callojus,  which  confifls  of  two  very  Hrong 
mulcles  covered  externally  with  a tendinous  aponeurolis,  and 
lined  on  the  infide  by  a very  thick  firm  membrane,  which  we 
evidently  difeover  to  be  a produ6lion  of  the  cuticula.  This 
might  have  been  proved  in  fome  meafure  d priori,  from  taking 
notice,  that  this  membrane,  which  in  chicks  is  only  a thin  (light 
pellicle,  by  degrees  turns  thicker  and'  Itronger  the  more  attri- 
tion it  fuffers  : but  there  is  no  other  animal  fubflance,  fo  far  as 
we  know,  w'hich  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  being  fubje£ted 
to  attrition,  excepting  the  cuticula. — Hence  may  be  drawn 
fome  kind  of  proof  of  what  has  been  affirmed  concerning  the 
.tunica  villofa  ot  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  in  the  human  body, 
viz.  that  it  was  in  part  a continuation  of  the  epidermis ; nay, 
all  the  hollow  parts  of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  &c.  feem 
to  be  lined  with  a production  of  this  membrane,  or  one  ana- 
logous to  it.  The  ufe  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  ftomach  of 
fowls  is  to  defend  the  more  tender  parts  of  that  vifeus  from  the 
hard  grains  and  little  ftones  thofe  creatures  take  down.  The 
ufe  of  the  gizzard  is  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth  ; and 
it  is  well  fitted  for  this  purpofe  from  the  great  ftrength  it 
poflelfes. 

The  digeftion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed  merely  by  attri- 
tion, as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments ; and  it  is  further 
affifted  by  the  hard  bodies  they  fwallow.  We  fee  them  daily 
take  down  confiderable  numbers  of  the  moft  folid  nagged  little 
flints  they  find  j and  thefe  can  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  help  the  trituration  of  their  aliments.  After  thefe  pebbles, 
by  becoming  fmooth,  are  unfit  for  this  office,  they  are  thrown 
up  by  the  mouth.  Hence  fowls  that  are  long  confined,  though 
ever  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want  of  thefe  (tones  to  help  their 
digeftion.  Spallanzani,  however,  has  lately  found,  that  pebbles 
are  not  at  all  necelTary  to  the  trituration  of  the  food  of  thefe 
animals.  At  the  fame  time,  he  does  not  deny,  that  when  put 
in  motion  by  the  gaftric  mufcles,  they  are  capable  of  producing 
fome  efteft  on  the  contents  of  the  (tomach  j but  is  inclined  to 
believe,  that  they  are  not  fought  for  and  feleCled  by  defign,  as 
many  luppofe,  but  becaufe  they  frequently  happen  to  be  mixed 
with  the  food. 

The  duodenum  begins  pretty  near  the  farne  place  at  which  the 
oefophagus  enters;  yet  notwithftanding  the  vicinity  of  thefe  two 
tubes,  the  aliments  are  in  no  danger  of  getting  out  before  they 
are  perfeClly  digefted,  by  reafon  of  a protuberance,  or  Jeptuni 
medium,  betwixt  the  orifices ; and  in  thole  creatures  who  have 
fuch  a ftrong  mufcular  ftomach,  it  is  a matter  of  great  indif- 
ference whether  the  entry  of  the  oelojffiagus  or  pyloms  be 
higheft,  provided  that  the  entry  from  the  afophagiis  does  not 
allow  the  food  to  regurgitate,  fince  the  force  of  the  ftomach 
can  eafily  protrude  it  towards  the  duodenum.  This  gut  is 
moftly  in  the  riglit  fide,  and  hangs  pendulous  In  their  abdomen, 
having  its  two  extremities  fixed  to  the  liver.  The  duihis  cbo~ 
ledoebus  enters  near  its' termination,  where  it  mounts  up  ag.iin 
to  be  fixed  to  the  liver ; and  left,  by  the  contraftion  of  the  in- 
teftines, the  bile  (hould  pal's  over  without  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  chyle,  that  duCf  enters  downwards,  contrary 
to  the  courfe  of  the  food,  and  contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in 
any  of  the  animals  we  have  yet  mentioned.  But  ftill  the  ge- 
neral intention  is  kept  in  view,  in  allowing  thefe  juices  the 
fairclt  chance  of  being  intimately  blended  with  the  food. 
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The  fmall  intejlines  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe  of 
carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  caufe  already  affigned.  At 
the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  Wo  large  intcjlina  coeea,  one  on 
each  fide,  four  or  five  inches  long,  coming  oft  from  the  fide  of 
the  rebtum,  and  afeending;  and  we  find  them  containing  part 
of  the  food : thefe  ferve  as  rel'ervoirs  to  the  feces ; which,  after 
fome  remora,  there  regurgitate  into  what  foon  becomes  the 
re'6lum  ; which,  together  with  the  excretorles  of  urine  and  or- 
gans of  generation,  empties  itfelf  into  the  common  cloaca. 
The  fmall  inteftines  are  connedled  by  a long  loofe  mefentery, 
which  has  little  or  no  fat  accompanying  the  blood  vclfels,.  there 
being  no 'hazard  of  the  blood’s  being  (topped. 

^he  pancreas  in  this  creature  lies  betvdxt  the  two  folds  of  the 
duodenum,  and  fends  two  or  three  ducts  into  this  gut  pretty 
near  the  biliary. 

The  fplcen  is  here  of  a round  globular  figure,  fituated  be- 
tween the  liver  and  ftomach;  and  betwixt  thefe  and  the  back 
bone  it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in  other  animals,  viz.  large 
blood-veft’els,  &c.  All  its  blood  is  Cent  into  the  vena  porta- 
rum,  and  has  a perpetual  conqua(fation.  It  has  no  excre- 
tory, as  far  as  we  know.  The  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal 
lobes  by  a pellucid  membrane,  running  according  to  the  length 
of  their  body  : and  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  not  proper 
to  that  bowel  to  lie  on  the  right  fide  ; which  is  ftill  more  con- 
firmed by  what  we  obferve  in  filhes,  where  the  greateft  part  of 
it  lies  In  the  left  fide. 

The  (hape  of  their  gaU-hladder  is  not  much  difterent  from 
that  of  quadrupeds ; but  it  is  thought  to  be  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  (ize  of  the  animal,  and  is  farther  removed  from  the 
liver. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in  the  heart,  is  the 
want  of  the  valvidce  tricufpides,  and  their  place  being  fupplied 
by  one  flefhy  flap. 

The  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  but 
fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way ; neither  are  they  divided  into  lobes, 
as  in  thofe  animals  that  have  a large  motion  in  their  fpine. 
They  are  two  red  Ipongy  bodies,  covered  with  a naembrane  that 
is  pervious,  and  which  communicates  with  the  large  veficles  or 
air-bags  that  are  dlfperfed  over  their  whole  abdomen ; which 
veficles,  according  to  Dr.  Mbnro,  ferve  two  very  confiderable 
ufes.  The  one  is  to  render  their  bodies  fpecifically  light,  when 
they  have  a mind  to  afeend  and  buoy  themfelves  up  when  fly- 
ing, by  diftending  their  lungs  with  air,  and  alfo  ftraiten  their 
trachea  arteria,  and  fu  return  the  air.  Secondly,  they  fupplv 
the  place  of  a'  mufcular  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  mul- 
cles; producing  the  fame  effetts  on  the  feveral  contained  vif- 
cera,  as  thefe  mufdcs  would  have  done,  without  the  inconve- 
nience of  their  additional  weight ; and  conducing  as  much  to 
the  exclufion  of  the  egg  and  feces. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  made  fome  curious  dil'coverlfs  relative 
to  thel'e  internal  receptacles  of  air  in  the  bodic.s  of  birds.  Some 
of  them  are  lodged  in  the  flelhy  parts,  and  fome  in  the  hollow 
bones;  but  all  of  them  communic<ite  with  the  "lungs.  He 
informs  us,  that  the  air-cells  which  are  found  in  the  foft  parts 
have  no  communication  with  the  cellular  membrane  which  is 
common  to  birds  as  well  as  other  animals.  Some  ct  them 
communicate  immediately  with  each  other  ; but  all  ot  them  by 
the  intervention  of  the  lungs  as  a common  centre.  Some  of 
them  are  idaced  in  cavities,  as  the  abdomen  ; others  in  the 
intcrfticcs  of  parts,  as  about  the  breaft.  The  bones  which  re- 
ceive air  are  of  two  kinds  ; (tunc  of  them  divided  into  innu- 
merable cells  ; others  hollowed  out  into  one  large  canal.  They 
may  be  diftinguKlicd  from  inch  as  do  not  receive  air,  by  having 
lefs  fpecific  gravity ; by  beljig  Id's  vafcular ; by  containing  little 
oil ; by  having'  no  marrow  nor  blood  in  their  cells  ; by  having 
Ids  hardnefs  and  firmnefs  than  others ; and  by  the  palfagc  for 
the  air  being  perccivablci 
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The  meclTanifm  by  which  the  lungs  are  fitted  for  conveying 
air  to  thefc  cavities  is,  their  being  attached  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  connected  all’o  to  the  ribs  and  fidcs  of  the  vertebrae.  The 
fliaphragm  i.s  perforated  in  fcveral  places  by  pretty  large  holes, 
allowing  a free  palTage,  of  air  into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of 
thefe  holes  is  attached  a diitinft.  membranohs  bag,  thin  and 
tranfparcnt.  The  lungs  open  at  their  anterior  part  into  mem- 
branous cells,  which  lie  upon  the  fides  of  the  pericardium,  and 
communicate  with  the  cells  ot  the  fternum.  The  fuperior  parts 
of  the  lungs  open  into  cells  of  a loofe.  net- work,  through  which 
the  trachea  and  ttefophagus  pals.  When  thefe  cells  are  dif- 
tended  with  air,  it  indicates  paflion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  turkey- 
cock,  pouting  pigeon,  &rc. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  with  others  in  the  axilla,  and  under 
the  large  pedloral  mufcle  5 and  thofe  with  the  cavity  of  the  os 
humeri,  by  means  of  fmall  openings  in  the  hollow  furface  near 
the'head  of  that  bone.  Lallly,  the  pofterlor  edges  of  the  lungs 
have  openings  into  the  cells  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  os  facrum,  and 
other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air  finds  a palfage  to 
the  cavity  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Concerning  the  ufc  of  thefe  cavities  the  author  conjedlures, 
that  they  are  a kind  of  appendage  to  the  lungs ; and  that,  like 
the  bags,  continued  through  the  bellies  of  amphibious  animals, 
* they  ferve  as  a kind  of  refervoirs  of  air.  They  alfift  birds 
during  their  flight,  which  muft  be  apt  to'  render  frequent  refpi- 
ration  difficult.  He  farther  infmuales  that  this  conftruftion  of 
the  organs  of  refpiration  may  alfift  birds  in  finging ; which,  he 
thinks,  ifiay  be  inferred  from  the  long  continuance  of  long  be- 
tween the  breathings  of  a canary-bird.  On  tying  the  trachea 
of  a cock,  the  animal  breathed  through  a canula  introduced 
into  his  belly  5 another'  through  the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acrofs  j 
and  a hawk  through  the  os  femoris.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
animals  foon  died.  ' In  the  firft,  Mr.  Hunter  aferibes  the  death 
to  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  j but  in  the  laft  he  owns  it 
was  owing  to  difficult  breathing.  What  took  place,  however, 
was  fufficient  to  fliow  that  the  animals  really  did  breathe 
through  the  bone. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea,  we  obferve 
a rima  glottidis  with  mufcular  fides,  which  may  aft  in  prevent- 
ing the  food  or  drink  from  palling  into  the  lungs  : for  there  is 
no  epiglottis  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds. 

The  trachea  arteria,  nehr  where  it  divides.  Is  very  much  con- 
trafted ; and  the  voice  is  principally  owing  to  this  coarfta- 
tion.  If  you  liften  attentively  to  a cock  crowing,  you  will  be 
fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not  proceed  from  the  throat,  but 
deeper ; nay,  this  very  pipe,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and 
cut  oft’  a little  after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will  make  a 
fqueaklng  noife,  fomething  like  the  voice  of  thefe  creatures. 
On  each  fide,  a little  higher  than  this  contraftion,  there  is  a 
mufcle  arifing  from  their  fternum,  which  dilates  th^ trachea. 
The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe  is  compofed  in  this  animal, 
go  quite  round  it ; whereas  in  man  and  quadrupeds  they  arc 
difeontinued  for  about  one-fourth  on  the  back  part,  and  the 
intermediate  fpace  is  filled  up  by  a membrane.  Neither  is  the 
trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  vertebree  as  in  the  other  crea- 
tures we  have  examined.  This  ftrufture  we  lhall  find  of  great 
fervice  to  them,  if  we  confider,  that  had  the  fame  ftrufture  ob- 
tained in  them  as  in  us,  their  breath  would  have  been  in  hazard 
of  being  ftojijied  at  every  flexion  or  twltliiig  of  their  neck,  which 
they  are  frctjuently  obliged  to. 

In  place  of  a mufcular  diaphragm,  this  creature  has  nothing 
but  a thin  membrane  connefted  to  the  jicricardium,  which  fe- 
parates  the  thorax  ami  alidomcn.  But  HTides  this,  the  whole 
abdomen  and  thorax  are  divided  by  a longitudinal  membrane 
or  mediajlinum  connefted  to  the  lungs,  jjeru'ardium,  liver,  fto- 
mach,  and  to  the  fat  lying  over  their  ftomach  and  guts,  which 
is  analogous  to  an  omentum,  and  fupplies  its  place. 


The  lymphatic  fyjlcm  in  birds  confifts,  as  in  man,  of  lafteal 
and  lymphatic  veftels,  with  the  thoracic  duft.  The  lafteals 
indeed,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe,  are  the  lymphatics  of  the  intef- 
tines ; and,  like  the  other  lymphatics,  carry  only  a tranfparent 
lymph ; apd  inftead  of  one  thoracic  duft,  there  are  two,  which 
go  to  the  ju^lar  veins.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  would  feem 
that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fubjeft,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  dllfeftisin  of  Vi  gooje,  the  common  fubjeft 
of  this  inquiry,  and  from  which  the  following  defeription  b 
taken. 

The  laftcials  run  from  the  inteftines  upon  the  mefenteric 
veffels  : thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  fide  of  the  pancreas; 
afterward  they  get  upon  the  caeliac  artery,  of  which  the  fuperior 
mefenteric  is  a branch.  Here  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  liver,  and  then  they  form  a plexus  which  furrounds  the 
caeliac  artery.  Here  alfo  they  receive  a lymphatic  from  the 
gizzard,  and  foon  after  another  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cefo- 
phagus.  At  the  root  of  the  coeliac  arterj'  they  are  joined  by 
the  lymphatics  from  the  glandulae  renales,  and  near  the  fame 
part  by  the  lafteals  from  the  other  fmall  inteftines,  which  vef- 
fels accompany  the  lower  mefenteric  artery ; but,  before  they 
join  thofe  from  the  duodenum,  receive  from  the  reftum  a lym- 
phatic, which  runs  from  the  blood-veffels  of  that  gut.  Into 
this  lymphatic  fome  fmall  veftels  from  the  kidneys  feem  to 
enter  at  the  root  of  the  cceliac  artery.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
lower  extremities  probably  join  thofe  from  the  inteftines.  At 
the  root  of  the  cceliac  arterj'  and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta, 
a net-work  is  formed  by  the  veftels  above  deferibed.  From  this 
net-work  arife  two  thoracic  dufts,  of  which  one  lies  on  each 
fide  of  the  fpine,  and  runs  obliquely  over  the  lungs  to  the  ju-- 
gular  vein,  into  the  infide  of  which  it  terminates,  nearly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  vein  and  this  fubclavian  one. 
The  thoracic  duft  of  the  left  fide  is  joined  by  a large  lympha- 
tic, which  runs  upon  the  oefophagus.  The  thoracic  dufts  arc 
joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  and  probably  by  thofe  of 
the  wings,  where  they  open  into  the  jugular  veins.  The  lym- 
phatics of  the  neck  generally  confift  of  two  large  branches,  on 
each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the  blood-veftels ; and 
thefe  two  branches  join  near  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
form  a trunk  which  runs  clofe  to  the  jugular  vein,  and  ©pens 
into  a lymphatic  gland ; from  the  oppofitc  fide  of  this  gland  a 
lymphatic  comes  out,  which  ends  in  the  jugular  vein. 

On  the  left  fide,  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins  the  thora- 
cic duft  of  the  fame  fide  : but,  on  the  right  one,  part  of  it  goes 
into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein  a little  above  the  angle; 
whilft  another  joins  the  thoracic  du6t,  and  with  that  duft  forms 
a common  trunk,  which  opens  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular 
vein,  a little  below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  with  the 
fubclavian.  This  fyftem  in  birds  differs  moft  from  that  of 
quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  and 
in  there  being  no  vifible  lymphatic  glands,  neither  in  the  courfe 
of  the  lafteals,  nor  in  that  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen, 
nor  near  the  thoracic  dufts. 

The  kidsieys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in  the  fide  of  the 
back-bone,  from  which  there  is  fent  out  a blueifti-colourcd  ca- 
nal running  along  by  the  fide  of  the  njas  deferens,  and  terminat- 
ing direftly  in  the  common  cloaca.  This  is  the  ureter,  which 
opens  by  a peculiar  aperture  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  jienis. 
Fowls  having  no  mjica  urinaria,  it  wa.s  thought  by  fome  they 
never  paffed  any  urine,  but  that  it  went  to  the  nouriftiment  of 
the  feathers : but  this  is  falfe ; for  that  whitilh  fubftance 
that  you  fee  their  grecnifh  feces  covered  with,  and  which  turns 
afterwards  chalky,  is  their  urine.  Let  us  next  confider 
the  organs  of  generation  of  both  lexes,  and  firft  thofe  of  the 
male. 

The  tijlicles  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of  the  back-bone; 
and  arc  projwrtionally  very  large  to  the  creature’s  bulk.  From 
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tTiefe  nm  out  the  ’vafa  fcminlfera ; at  firfl  ftraight ; but  after 
they  recede  farther  from  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  they  acquire 
an  undulated  or  convoluted  form,  as  the  epididymis  in  man. 
Th  efe  convolutions  partly  fupply  the  want  of  <veficida>  fcmhialcs, 
their  coition  being  at  the  fame  time  very  fliort ; thefe  termi- 
nate in  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock  has  two,  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  common  cloaca,  pointing  direftly  outwards.  They  open 
at  a diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  very  fmall  and  fliort  j 
whence  they  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  anatom  ills,  who  have 
often  denied  their  exiltence.  In  birds  there  is  no  proftate 
gland.  Ihis  is  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  organs  of  the 
male. 

The  racemus  ^intcUorum,  being  analogous  to  the  ovaria  in 
the  human  lubjeft,  are  attached  by  a j)roper  membrane  to  the 
back-bone.  This  is  very  line  and  thin,  and  continued  down 
to  the  uterus.  Its  orifice  is  averfe  with  refpeft  to  the  ovaria  j 
yet  notwithftanding,  by  the  force  of  the  orgafmus  ‘venercus,  it 
turns  round  and  grafps  the  mitcllus,  which  in  its  paffage  through 
this  du6t,  called  the  irifundibuJum,  receives  a thick  gelatinous 
liquor,  lecreted  by  certain  glands.  This,  with  what  it  receives 
in  the  uterus,  compofes  the  white  of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then 
it  is  carried  into  the  uterus.  The  Ihell  is  lined  with  a mem- 
brane ; and  in  the  large  end  there  is  a bag  full  of  air,  from 
which  there  is  no  outlet. 

The  uterus  is  a large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  mfundi- 
hulum,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  infide  j here  the  egg  is  com- 
pleted, receiving  its  laft  invokicrum,  and  is  at  laft  pufhed  out 
at  an  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  common  cloaca.  From  the 
teftes  in  the  male  being  fo  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body 
of  the  creature,  there  mult  necellarily  be  a great  quantity  of 
femen  fecreted  ; hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and  becomes 
capable  of  impregn^ng  many  females.  The  want  of  the 
<veficuldE  Jeminales  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  vafa  deferentta,  and  by  the  fmall  diftance  be- 
twixt the  fecerning  and  excretory  organs.  The  two  penes  con- 
tribute alfo  very  much  to  their  ftiort  coition  ; at  which  time  the 
opening  of  the  uterus  into  the  cloaca  is  very  much  dilated,  that 
the  crt'eift;  of  the  femen  on  the  vitelli  may  be  greater.  A hen 
will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs  j but  thefe  ate  not  impregnated, 
and  yet  ajipcar  entirely  complete,  except  that  the  fmall  black 
fpot,  which  comes  afterwards  to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  chick, 
Is  not  here  -to  be  obferved. 

After  having  obferved  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  tho- 
rax, we  next  proceed  to  examine  the  parts  about  the  neck  and 
bead.  Thefe  creatures,  as  was  obfened  of  fowls  in  general, 
have  no  teeth.  Some,  indeed,  have  an  appearance  of  teeth; 
but  thefe  are  only  fmall  ferrx  rifing  out  from  the  mandible, 
without  any  focket,  .Vc.  which  would  haVc  been  necdlefs,  as  they 
fwallow  their  food  entire.  But  their  tongue  is  made  pretty  firm, 
left  it  ihould  be  hurt  by  the  ftiarj)  points  of  the  grain  they  feed  on. 
It  is  of  a triangular  figure,  and  j>ointcd  before;  and  as  by 
their  depending  pofture  their  meat  is  in  hazard  of  falling  out 
of  their  mouths,  to  prevent  this  there  are  feveral  fmall  pointed 
papilla-,  ftanding  out  upon  their  tongue  and  jralate,  with  their 
points  inclined  backwards,  allowing  an  eafy  pallageto  the  food, 
but  hindering  its  return. 

V>'e  have  here  no  ve*.im  palativum,  uvula,  or  epiglottis ; and 
in  place  of  two  large  holes  opening  into  the  nofe,  there  is 
only  a long  narrow  rima  fiipplied  with  pretty  ftrong  mulcles, 
and  fuch  another  fujjjdies  the  jdace  of  a glottis.  The  creature 
has  a power  of  Ihutling  both  at  pleafure;  and  the  nature  of 
their  fo(xl  feems  not  only  to  exempt  them  from  the  hazard  of 
its  getting  into  the  nofe  or  trachea,  but  its  tharp  points  would 
hurt  an  uvula,  or  c})ig1ottis,  if  they  had  an3^  Hence  we  fee 
with  what  ditlicidty  they  fwallow  dough,  or  other  fort  of  food 
that  can  be  cafily  numhlcd  into  any  form.  When  we  examine 
the  ujiper  end  of  the  trachea,  we  oblerve  a rima  glottidis  with 
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mufcular  tides,  which  may  it^  preventing  the  food  or  drink 
from  paifing  into  their  lungs,  for  there  is  no  epiglottis  as  in 
man  and  quadrupeds. 

Their  cranium  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous  than  ours.  By 
this  means  their  heads  are  light,  yet  ftrong  enough  to  refift 
external  Injuries;  for  the  enlarging  the  diameter  of  bones  con- 
tributes to  their  ftrength.  By  this  cavernous  cranium  the  or- 
gan of  I'melling  is  fuppofed  to  be  confidcrably  enlarged ; and 
further,  tinging  birds,  as  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr. 
Derham,  have  this  cavernous  ftrutture  of  the  brain  ftill  more 
oblervable  ; and  we  are  told  that  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
communicates  with  the  cells  : but  this  feems  rather  founded  on 
theory  than  matter  of  fa6t.  Their  brain  is  covered  with  the 
common  membranes,  but  its  external  furface  is  not  formed 
into  fo  many  gj'rse  or  convolutions  as  ours.  Its  anterior  part 
is  quite  folid,  of  a cineritlous  colour,  and  fo  far  has  a refem- 
blance  of  the  corpora  Jlriata  as  to  gi\'e  rife  to  the  olfaftory 
nerves.  The  whole  of  it  appears  to  us  as  imperfeA,  and  we 
can  fcarce  determine  whether  there  be  any  thing  analogous  to 
a third  or  fourth  ventricle.  Neither  the  corpus  callofum,  fornix, 
nates,  or  tejies,  &c.  can  be  obferved  here ; which  parts  there- 
fore cannot  be  imagined  as  afifolutelj'  neceft'ary  for  the  funftions 
of  life,  fmee  we  find  thefe  creatures  perform  them  fufticiently 
well. 

Their  organ  fmdling  Is  very  large,  and  well  provided  with 
nerves ; hence  they  have  this  fenfation  veiy  acute.  Ravens  and 
other  birds  of  prey  give  a lure  proof  of  this,  by  their  being  able 
to  find  out  their  prey,  though  concealed  from  their  fight,  and  at 
a confiderable  diftance.  Thofe  birds  that  grope  for  their  food 
in  the  waters,  mud,  &c.  have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite 
to  the  end  of  their  bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftingullh 
their  food. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (inftead  of  having  the  fcle- 
roic  coat  continued,  fo  as  to  make  near  a fphere  as  in  us) 
turns  all  of  a fudden  flat ; fo  that  here  the  fclerotic  makes  but 
half  a fphere ; and  the  cornea  rifes  up  afterwards,  being  a 
portion  of  a verj’'  fmall  and  diftinft  fphere : fo  that  in  thefe 
creatures  there  is  a much  greater  difference  betwixt  the  fcle- 
rotic and  cornea  than  in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not  jut  out 
of  their  heads,  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  moft  of  thefe 
creatures  are  continually  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets, 
therefore,  that  their  eyes  might  be  fecured  from  thefe  injuries, 
as  well  as  from  too  much  light  when  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
fun,  there  is  a very  elegant  mechanifm  in  their  eyes.  A mem-: 
brane  rifes  from  the  internal  canthus,  which  at  pleafure,  like  a 
curtain,  can  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  eye ; and  this  by  means 
of  a proper  mufcle  that  rifes  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and  pall- 
ing round  the  optic  nerve,  runs  through  the  mujcnlus  oculi 
atiollcns  (by  which,  however,  the  optic  nerves  are  not  com- 
prefled)  and  palpebra,  to  be  inferted  into  the  edge  of  this 
membrane.  Whenever  this  mulcle  ceafes  to  a£t,  the  membrana 
by  its  own  elafticity  again  difeovers  the  eye.  This  covering  is 
neither  pellucid  nor  opaque,  both  which  would  have  been  equally 
inconvenient ; but,  being  fomewhat  tranl'parent,  allows  as 
many  rays  to  enter  as  to  make  any  object  juft  vilible,  and  is 
fulficient  to  diretl  them  in  their  progrellioa.  By  means  of  this 
membrane  It  is  that  the  eagle  is  laid  to  look  at  the  fun.  Qua- 
clrujieds  all'o,  as  we  mentioned  belore,  have  a Imall  membranei 
nidtitans. 

Belides,  all  fowls  have  another  particularity,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  not  fo  well  tmderftocxl ; and  that  is,  a pretty  long 
black  triangular  pttrfe,  riling  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  ftretched  out  into 
the  vitreous  humour;  and  one  would  imagine  it  gave  fome 
threads  to  the  crvftallinc.  To  this  the  French  gave  the  name 
of  bourfe  noire.  This  may  poflibly  ferve  to  abforb  fome  of  the 
rays  of  light,  that  they  may  fee  objetts  more  diftiuilly  without 
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hurting  their  eyes.  It  has  a connexion  with  the  vitreous,  and 
feems  to  be  joined  alfo  to  the  cryftalline  humours.  If  we 
fuppofe  it  to  have  a power  of  contraftion  (which  may  be  as 
well  allowed  as  that  of  the  iris),  it  may  fo  alter  the  pofition  of 
the  vitreous  and  cryftalline  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any 
body  may  not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cr)fftalline ; and  this 
feems  to  be  neceflary  in  them,  fince  they  cannot  change  the 
figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye  fo  much  as  we  can  do : 
and  as  this  animal  is  expofed  often  to  too  great  a number  of 
ra)"s  of  light,  fo  they  have  no  tapetum,  but  have  the  bottom 
of  the  eye  wholly  black  on  the  retina  5 and  in  confequence  of 
this,  fowls  fee  very  ill  in  the  dark. 

They  have  no  external  earj  but  in  place  thereof  a tuft  of 
very  tine  feathers  covering  the  vieatus  auditonns,  which  eafily 
allows  the  different  founds  to  pafs  them,  and  likewife  prevents 
duft  or  infedls  from  getting  in.  A liquor  is  fepurated  in  the 
meatus  auditorius,  to  lubricate  the  paffage.  The  inemhrana  tym- 
fani  is  convex  externally  j and  no  mufcles  are  fixed  to  the 
bones  of  the  ear,  which  are  rather  of  a cartilaginous  confift- 
cnce.  Any  tremulous  motions  imprefled  on  the  air  are  com- 
municated in  thefe  creatures  merely  by  the  fpring  and  elafticity 
of  thefe  bones  5 fo  probably,  the  membrane  is  not  fo  ftretched 
as  in  the  human  ear  by  mufcles.  The  femicircular  canals  are 
very  diltindt,  and  eafily  prepared. 

Sect.  III.  Anatomy  of  a Carnivorous  Bird. 

We  come  next  to  the  birds  of  prey,  and  for  an  example  ftiall 


take  a ftannel  or  fmall  hawk.  The  principal  difference  to  be 
obferved  in  them,  is  in  their  chylopoietic  vifeera,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  from  their  different  way  of  life. 

Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  you  will  oblerve  the  oefo- 
phagus  expanded  into  their  ingluvies,  which  is  proportionally 
Icfs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  fince  their  food  does  not  fwell 
fo  much  by  maceration  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon  there  is  a lefs 
quantity  of  a menftruum  to  be  found  here. 

They  have  alfo  a vcntriculus  fuccenturiatus , plentifully  ftored 
with  glands,  fituated  immediately  above  the  ftomach,  which 
we  fee  here  is  thin  and  mufculo-membranous,  otherwife  than 
in  the  granivorous  kind  : and  this  difference,  which  Is  almoft 
the  only  one  we  ftiall  find  betwixt  the  two  different  fpecies  of 
fowls,  is  eafily  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  requires  lefs  attrition,  being  eafier  of  digeftion  than 
that  of  the  other  kind  j neverthelefs,  it  feems  requifite  it  ftiould 
be  ftronger  than  the  human,  to  compenfate  the  want  of  abdo- 
minal mufcles,  which  are  here  very  thin. 

The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  ihh  ettzimes  duodenum  that 
we  have  hitherto  obferved.  As  being  a carnivorous  animal,  its 
guts  are  proportionally  ftiorter  than  thofe  of  the  granivorous 
kind : for  the  reafon  firft  given,  viz.  its  food  being  more  liable 
to  corrupt,  therefore  not  proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the 
body ; and  for  that  reafon  it  has  no  inteftlna  caeca,  of  which 
the  other  fpecies  of  fowls  have  a pair.  The  difference  In  their 
wings,  backs,  and  claws,  is  obvious  5 and  has  been  already  in 
fome  meafure  obferved. 


PART  III.  THE  ANATOMY  OE  AQUEOUS  ANIMALS. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Amphibious  Tribe. 

AQUEOUS  animals  are  generally  divided  into  fuch  as  have 
lungs,  ahd  fuch  as  want  them.  The  firft  fpecies  differ'  fo  in- 
confiderably  from  an  ox  or  any  other  quadruped,  that  a few 
obfervations  may  be  fufficlent  to  give  an  idea  of  their  internal 
ftrufture5  for  this  purpofe,  we  ftiall  firft  examine  that  fpecies 
of  them  which  moft  refembles  man  in  the  internal  ftrudture, 
the  tortoife. 

I.  Tortoife.  The  covering  of  this  animal  is  compofed  of  a 
ftiell  fo  remarkably  hard  and  firm  in  its  texture,  that  a loaded 
waggon  may  go  over  it  without  hurting  the  ftiell  or  the  animal 
within  It.  In  the  young  animal,  this  ftiell  grows  harder  in 
proportion  as  its  contents  expand  j and  this  creature  never 
changes  its  ftiell  as  fome  others  do ; hence  it  was  neceffary  for 
it  to  be  made  up  of  different  pieces  j and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs 
dillinA  in  different  animals.  Their  feet  arc  fmall  and  weak  ; 
and  they  are  exceedingly  flow  in  motion.  It  has  neither  tongue 
nor  teeth  ; to  make  up  for  which,  their  lips  are  fo  hard  as  to 
be  able  to  break  almoft  the  hardeft  bodies.  The  alimentary 
canal  very  much  refembles  that  of  the  former  clafs.  The 
[irincijial  difference  is  in  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
heart  has  two  diftin£t  auricles,  without  any  communication  3 
and  under  thefe,  there  is  the  appearance  of  two  ventricles 
fimilar  in  ftiape  to  thofe  of  the.  fonner  clafs  : but  they  may  be- 
confidcred  as  one  cavity  ; for  the  ventricle  fends  out  not  only 
the  pulmonary  artcrv,  but  likewife  the  aorta ; for  there  is  a 
paflage  in  the  feptum,  by  which  the  ventricles  communicate 
freely,  and  the  blood  palfes  from  the  left  into  the  right  one. 
From  the  aorta  the  blood  returns  into  the  right  auricle,  while 
that  from  the  pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  from 
which  it  is  fent  to  the  left  ventricle,  &c.  fo  that  only  a jmrt  of 
the  blood  is  fent  to  the  lungs,  the  reft  going  immediately  into 
the  aorta  ; hence  the  animal  is  not  under  the  ncceility  of  breath- 
ing fo  often  as  it  otherwife  would  be. 

From  the  bafe  of  the  right  ventilcle  goes  out  the  pulmonary 
Vtcry  and  aorta.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  fj)cnt  u])Oii  the 
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lungs.  The  aortae  may  be  faid  to  be  three  in  number:  for  the 
aorta  finiftra  afeends  through  the  pericardium  in  company  with 
the  pulmonary  artery  5 and  afterwards  turns  down,  and  fends 
off  a confiderable  branch,  which  parts  into  two  5 one  of  which 
joins  the  right  aorta,  w^Ile  the  other  is  diftributed  upon  the 
liver,  ftomach,  inteftines,  &c.  What  remains  of  this  aorta  runs 
to  the  kidneys  or  pofterior  extremities  of  that  fide.  An  aorta 
defeendens,  &c.  after  piercing  the  pericardium,  runs  down  and 
communicates  with  the  branch  already  mentioned,  is  diftributed 
upon  the  right  kidney  and  inferior  extremity,  and  alfo  upon 
the  bladder  and  parts  of  generation.  An  aorta  afeendens,  after 
getting  out  of  the  pericardium,  fupplies  the  fore-legs,  neck, 
and  head.  The  blood  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  body  returns  to 
the  right  auricle  by  two  jugular  veins,  which  unite  after  perforat- 
ing the  pericardium.  From  the  inferior  part,  it  returns  to  the 
fame  auricle  by  two  large  veins  5 one  on  the  right  fide  receives 
the  blood  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver5  the”  other  on  the  left  fide 
receives  the  blood  in  the  left  lobe,  and  alfo  a trunk  which  cor- 
refponds  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  other  animals.  The 
pulmonary  vcffels  run  in  the  left  auricle  in  the  common  way. 

The  abforbent  fyftem  in  the  turtle,  like  that  in  the  former 
clafs,  confifts  of  lafteals  and  lymphatics,  with  their  common 
trunks  the  thoracic  du6ls  5 but  differs  fVom  it  in  having  no 
obvious  lymphatic  glands  on  any  part  of  its  body,  nor  plexus 
formed  at  the  termination  in  the  red  veins. 

The  ladicals  accom]-)any  the  blood-velfels  upon  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  form  frequent  net-works  acrofs  thefe  velffels ; near 
the  root  of  the  mefentery  a plexus  is  formed,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  lymphatics  coming  from  the  kidneys  and  parts 
near  the  anus,  At  the  root  of  the  mefenter}^  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  fpine,  the  lymphatics  of  the  fj)leen  join  the  lafteals  5 and 
immediately  above  this  a plexus  is  formed,  which  lies  upon  the 
right  aorta.  From  this  plexus  a large  branch  arifes,  which 
patl'cs  behind  the  right  aorta  to  the  left  fide,  ;ind  gets  before 
the  left  aorta,  -where,  it  alfifts  in  forming  a very  large  recepta- 
tulum,  which  lies  upon  that  artery.  > 
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From  this  receptaculum  arife  the  thoracic  du6ls.  From  its 
right  tide  goes  one  tnmk,  which  is  joined  by  that  large  branch 
that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left  fide  of  the  right  aorta,  and 
then  pall'es  over  the  fpine.  This  trunk  is  the  thoracic  du6t  of 
the  right  fide ; for  having  got  to  the  right  fide  of  the  fpine,  It 
runs  upwards,  on  the  infide  of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the 
right  fubclavian  vein  j and  when  it  has  advanced  a little  above 
thelungs,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  near  the  fame  place 
are  joined  by  a large  branch,  that  comes  up  on  the  outfide  of 
the  aorta.  From  this  part  upwards,  thofe  velTels  divide  and 
fubdivide,  and  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
neck,  which  likewife  form  branches  before  they  join  thofe  from 
below.  So  that  between  the  thoracic  duft  and  the  lymphatics  of 
the  fame  fide  of  the  neck,  a very  intricate  net-Work  is  formed  j 
from  which  a branch  goes  into  the  angle  between  the  jugular 
vein  and  the  lower  part  or  tnmk  of  the  fubclavian.  This 
. branch  lies  therefore  on  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  whilll 
another  gets  to  the  outfide  of  it,  and  feems  to  terminat'e  in  it, 
a little  above  the  angle,  between  that  vein  and  the  fubclavian. 

Into  the  above  mentioned  receptaculum  the  lymphatics  of 
the  ftomach  and  duodenum  likewife  enter.  Thofe  of  the  duo- 
denum nm  by  the  fide  of  the  pancreas,  and  probably  receive 
its  lymphatics  and  a part  of  thole  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatics 
of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  have  very  numerous  anafto- 
mofes,  and  form  a beautiful-  net-work  on  the  artery  which  they 
accompany.  From  this  receptaculum  likewife  (befides  the 
trunk  already  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  right  fide)  arife 
two  other  trunks  j)retty  equal  in  fize;  one  of  which  runs  upon 
the  left  fide,  and  the  other  upon  the  right  fide  of  the  left  aorta, 
till  they  come  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  left  fubclavian 
vein  5 where  they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form  a number  of 
branches  which  are  afterwards  joined  b)?  the  lymphatics  of  the 
left  fide  of  the  neck  j fo  that  here  a plexus  is  formed  as  upon 
the  right  fide.  From  this  plexus  a branch  ili'ues,  which  opens 
into  the  angle  between  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins. 

2.  Serpent  and  Crocodile,  The  circulation  in  thefe  is  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  turtle j but  we  find  only  one  ventricle.  The 
blood  goes  right  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle  which  fends 
out  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  j the  blood  from  the  pul- 
monaiy  arteiy  returns  to  the  left  aurjcle,  that  from  the  aorta 
going  to  the  right  auricle,  and  both  the  auricles  opening  into 
the  ventricle. 

3.  Frog  and  Lixard.  Thefe  ditler  from  the  former  animals, 
in  having  only  one  auricle  and  a ventricle : and  befides,  the  ven- 
tricle fends  out  a fingle  artery,  which  afterwards  fplits  into  two 
parts}  one  to  fupply  the  lungs,  the  other  runs  to  all  the  reft 
of  the  body:  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  other  parts,  the  blood 
returns  into  the  auricle. 

Sect.  II.  Anatomy  of  F[lhes. 

Of  thefe  we  may  firft  obfeivc,  that  they  have  a very  ftrong 
thick  cuticle,  covered  wiih  a great  number  of  fcales,  hiid  one 
on  another  like  the  tiles  of  a houl  e.  This,  anumg  other  argu- 
ments, is  fuppoled  to  prove  the  Uumari  epidermis  to  be  of  a 
Iquamous  ftrufture : but  the  fcales  refemblc  the  hairs,  wool, 
feathers,  &c.  of  the  creatures  that  live  in  airj  and  below 
thefe  we  obfen-e  their  {woper  cuticula  and  cuth.  'I'he  gen  *ra- 
lity  of  fifties,  particularly  thofe  fiiai/id  like  the  cod,  haddock, 
&c.  have  a line  naming  on  each  ii<le.  Thefe  lines  open  ex- 
ternally by  a number  of  duhts,  which  throw  out  a mucous  or 
ftimy  lubftance  that  keeps  them  foft  and  clammy,  and  teems  to 
ferve  the  fame  [mrpofe.with  the  mucous  glands  or  dutts  which 
are  placed  within  many  of  our  internal  organs.' 

Thefe  creatures  have  neither  anterior  nor  poflerior  extremities, 
as  quadrupeds  and  fowls ; for  their  j)rogreflion  is  jierformed  in 
a different  way  from  either  of  thofe  fpecies  of  animals ; for  this 
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purpofe  they  are  provided  with  machines,  properly  confifting 
of  a great  number  of  elaftic  beams,  connected  to  one  another 
by  firm  membranes,  and  with  a tail  of  the  fame  texture;  their 
fpine  is  very  moveable  towards  the  pofterior  part,  and  the 
ftrongeft  mufcles  of  their  bodies  are  inferted  there.  Their  tails 
are  fo  framed  as  to  contract  to  a narrow  fp^ce  when  drawn  to- 
gether to  either  fide,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  up  to  a 
ftraight  line  with  their  bodies ; fo,  by  the  afiiftance  of  this 
broad  tail,  and  the  fins  on  their  fides,  they  make  their  progref- 
fion  much  in  the  fame  way  as  a boat  with  oars  on  its  fides  and 
rudder  at  its  ftern.  The  perpendicular  fins  fituated  on  the 
fuperior  part  of  their  body  keep  them  in  equilihrio,  hindering 
the  belly  from  turning  uppermoft ; which  it  would  readily  do,  . 
becaufe  of  the  air-bag  in  the  abdomen  rendering  their  belly 
fpecifically  lighter  than  their  back ; but  by  the  refiftance  thefe 
fins  meet  with  when  inclined  to  either  fide,  they  are  kept  with,, 
their  backs  always  uppermoft.  The  beft  account  of  this  mat-  ■ 
ter,  we  have  in  Borellius  de  Motu  Animaliiim,  cap.  23. 

It  may  next  be  obfeiv'ed,  that  thefe  creatures  have  nothing  that 
can  be  called  a neck,  feeing  they  feek  their  food  in  an  horizontal 
way,  and  can  move  their  bodies  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
as  they  have  occafion,  by  the  contraftion  or  dilatation  of  the 
air-bag ; a long  neck,  as  it  would  hinder  their  progreffion, 
would  be  very  difadvantageous  in  the  element  they  live  in. 

The  abdomen  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  .with  a,  black- 
coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  peritoneum.  It  is 
divided  from  the  thorax  by  a thin  membranous  partition, 
which  has  no  mufcular  appearance ; fo  that  we  have  now  feen 
two  different  forts  of  animals  that  have  no  mufcular  dia- 
phragm. 

Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth  proper  for  break- 
ing their,  aliment  into  fmall  morfels,  as  the  food  they  ufe  is 
generally  fmall  fifties,  or  other  animals  that  need  no  trituration 
in  the  mouth,  but  fpontaneoufly  and  gradually  difl'olve.  Their 
teeth  ferve  to  grafp  their  prey,  and  hinder  what  they  once 
catched  from  efcaplng.  For  the  fame  purpole,  the  internal 
cartilaginous  bafis  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  two  rouird  bodies 
fituated  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  jaws,  have  a great  number 
of  tenter-hooks  fixed  in  them,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  any 
thing  can  eafily  get  down,  but  is  hindered  from  getting  back. . 
The  water  that  is  necelfarily  taken  in  along  with  their  food  in  . 
too  great  quantities  to  he  received  into  their  jaws  in  deglutition,  , 
paffes  betwixt  the  interftices  of  the  bronchi  and  the  flap  that 
covers  them.  The  comprellion  of  the  water  on  the  bronchi 
is  of  confiderable  ufe  to  the  creature,  as  we  ftiall  explain  by. 
and  by. 

The  ccfoplagus  in  fifties  Is  very  iTiort,  and  fcarcely  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  ftomach,  feeing  their  food  lies  almoft  equally 
in  both.  The  ftomach  is  of  an  oblong  figure.  There  are  com- 
monly found  fmall  fillies  in  the  Itomachs  of  large  ones  ftill  re- 
taining their  natural  form  ; but  when  touched,  they  break  down 
into  a jelly.  From  this,  and  the  great  quantity  of  ftuids  . 
poured  into  their  ftomachs,  we  may  conclude,  that  digeltion  is 
lolely  brought  about  in  them  by  the  dillblving  power  of  a men- 
ftnium,  and  that  no  trituration  hapjiens  hem. 

The  guts  are  ver)’  lliort,  making  only  three  turns;  the  / 
leaft  of  which  ends  in  the  common  cloaca  for  the  feces,  urine, 
and  femen,  fituated  about  the  middle  of  the  inferior  part  of. 
their  bodies. 

To  what  we  call  pancreas,  feme  give  the  name  of  inUf  inula 
Citca  ■ it  conlift.s  of  a very  great  number  of  Imall  threads,  like 
fo  many  little  worms,  which  all  terminate  at  laft  in  two  larger 
canals  that  open  into  tire  tirft  gut,  and  pour  into  it  a vifeous 
licpior  much  about  the  place  where  the  biliary  dufts  enter. 
That  kind  of  pancreas  formed  of  intellinula  caeca  is  peculiar  to  a 
certain  kind  of  fillies;  for  the  cartilaginous,  broad,  and  fiat  kind, 
as  the  Ikate,  foie,  ffoundcr,  &c.  have  a pancretis  relcnibling  that 
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of  the  former  dafs  of  animds.  Thdr  inteflines  are  conneded 
to  the  back-bone  by  a membrane  analogous  to  a mefentery. 

Their  Iwer  is  very  large,  of  a whitilh  colour,  and  lies  almoft 
wholly  in  the  left  fide,  and  contains  a great  deal  of  fat  or  oil. 

The  gall-bladder  is  fituated  a confiderable  way  from  the 
liver;  and  lends  out  a canal,  the  cyltic  dud,  which  joins  with 
the  hepatic  dubf  jull  at  the  entry  into  the  gut.  Some  fibres 
being  obfervcd  llretchcd  from  the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  but 
•without  any  apparent  cavity,  the  bile  was  luppofed  not  to  be 
carried  into  the  gall-bladder  in  the  ufual  way,  but  that  It  mull; 
either  be  I'ecreted  on  the  fides  of  the  I'ac,  or  regurgitate  into  it 
i"rom  the  dudus  choledochus.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
•hepato-cyllic  duds  exill  in  filli  as  well  as  in  fowls.  This,  for 
example,  is  very  obvious  in  the  ialmon,  where  large  and  dil- 
lind  dud.s  run  from  tjie  biliary  duds  of  the  liver,  and  open 
into  the  gall-bladder. 

The  fplccn  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,  and  at  a place 
-where  it  is  fubjefied  to  an  alternate  prell'ure  from  the  confiric- 
tlon  and  dilatation  of  the  air-bag,  which  is  fituated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Since,  in  all  the  dift'erent  animals  we  have  difl'eded, 
•we  find  the  fplecn  attached  to  fomewhat  that  may  give  it  a con- 
-quallation  ; as  in  the  human  I'ubjed  and  quadrupeds,  it  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  diaphragm ; in  fouds,  it  is  placed  betwixt  the 
back-bone,  the  liver,  and  ftomach  ; in  fillies,  it  lies  on  the 
i'accus  acrius ; and  tince  we  find  it  fo  well  ferved  with  blood 
vefl'els,  and  all  its  b]ood  returning  into  the  liver,  we  muft  not 
conclude  the  fpleen  to  be  an  inutile  pondns,  only  to  ferve  as 
a balance  to  the  animal  pro  equilibria,  but,  particularly  defigned 
for  jireparing  the  bkxHl  which  pafl'es  to  the  liver. 

The  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal  are  two  bags 
fituated  in  the  abdomen  uniting  i^ar  the  jiodex.  Thef«  in  the 
male  are  filled  with  a whitilh  firm  fublfance  called  the  mile ; 
and  in  tbe  female  with  an  infinite  number  of  little  ova  cluftered 
together,  of  a redilh  yellow  coloipr,  called  the  roe.  Both  thefe  at 
fpawning-time  we  find  very  much  diltended ; whereas  at  ano- 
ther time  the  male  organs  can  fcarce  be  dillinguillied  from 
the  female ; nor  is  there  any  proper  inllrument  in  the  male  for 
throwing  the  feed  into  the  organs  of  the  female,  as  in  other 
creatures.  We  lhall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  the  way 
whereby  the  female  ovdm  is  impregnated  : but  we  find  that  the 
fpawn  of  frogs  confifls  in  the  fmall  fjiccks  wrapped  up  in  a 
whitilh  glutinous  liquor;  thefe  fpecks  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
young  frog.s,  which  are  nourillied  in  that  liquor  till  they  are 
able  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  food.  In  the  lame  way,  the  ova  of 
fifties  are  thrown  out  and  depofited  in  the  land,  the  male  being 
for  the  moft  part  ready  to  impregnate  them,  and  they  are  incu- 
bated by  the  heat  of  the  lun.  It  is  curious  enough  to  remark 
with  what  care  they  feek  for  a proper  place  to  depolit  their  ova, 
by  Iwimming  to  the  lhallows,  where  they  can  better  enjoy  the 
hm’s  rays,  and  ftiun  the  large  jaws  of  other  fifties.  The  river- 
fifties,  again,  fpawn  in  Ibnie  creek  free  from  the  hazard  of  the 
impetuous  flream.  But  whether  this  mixture  be  brought  about 
in  fifties  by  a fimple  application  of  the  genitals  to  each  other, 
or  if  both  of  them  throw  out  their  liquors  at  the  fame  time  in 
one  place,  and  thus  bring  about  the  defired  mixture,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  determine.  Spallan-zani  has  found,  that  the  eggs  of 
frogs,  toads,  and  water-newts,  are  not  fecundated  in  the 
body  of  the  female;  that  the  male  emits  his  fenien  upon  the 
I'pawn  while  it  is  flowing  from  the  female ; and  that  the 
foetus  pre-exifts  in  the  body  of  the  female : but  whether  im- 
pregnation takes  place  in  the  lame  manner  in  fifties,  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  determine,  though  he  feems  to  think  it  pro- 
bable. Thefe  creatures  are  fo  ftiy,  that  we  cannot  eafily  get  to 
obferve  their  way  of  copulation,  and  are  confequently  but  little 
acquainted  with  their  natural  hillory.  Frogs,  it  is  vei'y  evident, 
do  not  copulate : at  leall  no  farther  than  to  allow  both  lexes  an 
ojiportunity  of  throwing  their  fperm,  Farly  in  Uie  fpring  the 


male  is  found  for  fcvcral  days  in  clofe  contaA  upon  the  back  of 
the  female,  with  his  fore-legs  round  her  body  in  fuch  a manner 
that  makes  it  very  difficult  to  lejiarate  them,  but  there  is  no 
communication.  At  this  time  the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in 
fome  place  that  Is  moft  fecure,  while  the  male  emits  his  fperm 
upon  the  female  fpawn. 

After  railing  up  the  black  peritoneum  in  fifties,  there  comes 
in  view  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  contained  but  a quantity  of  elaftic  air.  This  is  the 
fiuimming  bladder : it  lies  clofe  to  the  back-bone ; and  has  a 
pretty  llrong  mufcular  coat,  whereby  it  can  contradt  itfelf. 
By  contrafling  this  bag,  and  condenfmg  the  air  within  it,  they 
can  make  their  bodies  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  and  lb 
readily  fall  to  the  bottom;  whereas  the  mufcular  fibres  ceafing 
to  act,  the  air  is  again  dilated,  and  they  become  fpecifically 
lighter  than  water,  and  fo  fwiin  above.  According  to  the 
dift'erent  degrees  of  contradtion  and  dilatation  of  this  bladder, 
they  can  keep  higher  or  lower  in  the  water  at  plealiire.  Hence 
flounders,  foies,  raia  or  fkate,  and  fuch  other  fifties  as  want 
this  fac,  -are  found  always  grovelling  at  the  bottom  of  the  water: 
it  is  owing  to  this  that  dead  fifties  (unlefs  this  membrane  has  been 
previoufly  broke)  are  found  fwiiiiming  a-top,  the  mufcular 
fibres  then  ceafing  to  adl,  and  with  their  bellies  uppermoft;  for 
the  back-bone  cannot  yield,  and  the  diftended  fac  is  protruded 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  back  is  confequently  heavieft  at  its 
iqiper  part,  accordyig  to  their  pofture.  There  is  here  placed  a 
glandular  fubftanco,  containing  a good  quantity  of  red  blood; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  air  contained  In  the  fwimming 
bladder  is  derived  from  this  fubftance.  From  the  anterior  part 
of  the  bag  go  out  two  procejfes  or  appendices,  which,  according 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy,  terminate  in  their 
fauces.  In  a variety  of  other  fifties  we  find  communications, 
with  fome  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the 
oefophagus  and  ftomach.  The  falnion  has  an  opening  from 
the  fore  end  of  the  air-bag  into  the  oefophagus,  which  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a kind  of  mufcular  fibres.  The  herring  has  a fun- 
nel-like palfage  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  into 
the  air-bag ; but  it  is  not  determined  whether  the  air  enters  the 
air-bag  by  this  opening,  or  comes  out  by  it ; the  latter,  how- 
ever, feems  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion,  as  the' glandular 
body  is  found  in  all  fifties,  whereas  there  are  feveral  without 
this  pafl'age  of  communication. 

At  the  fuperior  part  of  this  bag  there  are  other  red-coloured 
bodies  of  a glandular  nature,  which  are  connefted  with  the 
kidneys.  From  them  the  ureters  go  down  to  their  infertion  in 
the  mefica  urinaria,  which  lies  In  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ; and  the  urethra  is  there  produced,  which  terminates  in 
the  podex.  Thefe  lall-men tinned  parts  have  not  hitherto  been 
obferved  in  fome  fpecies  of  fifties ; whence  authors  too  haftily 
denied  them  in  all.  Thefe  creatures  have  a membranous  dia- 
phragm, which  forms  a fac  in  which  the  heart  is  contained.  It 
is  very  tenl'e,  and  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  vertebr.-e. 

The  heart  is  of  a triangular  form,  with  its  bale  downwards, 
and  its  apex  uppermoft  ; which  fituation  it  has  becaufe  of  the 
branchial.  It  has  but  one  auricle  and  one  'ventricle,  becaufe 
they  want  lungs;  and  one  great  artery.  The  fize  of  the  auricle 
and  that  of  the  ventricle  is  much  the  fame ; the  artery  fends 
out  numberlefs  branches  to  the  branchi:e  or  giils.  Anti  what 
is  rather  curious,  this  artery,  inftead  of  fupporting  all  parts  as 
in  the  frog,  i.s  diftribuled  entirely  upon  the  gills ; every  branch 
terminating  there,  and  becoming  lb  extremely  Iniall  as  at  laft 
to  efcape  the  naked  eye. 

The  braeichicc  lie  in  two  large  Hits  on  each  fide  of  their  heads, 
and  feem  to  be  all  they  have  that  liears  any  analogy  to  lungs. 
Their  form  is  fcnilcircular:  they  have  a vaft  number  of  red 
fibrilliE  handing  out  On  each  fide  of  them  like  a friiige,  and 
very  much  rcfeinble  the  vane  of  a feather.  Ihefe  brancliiw  arc 
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perpetually  fubje<?ied  to  an  alternate  motion  and  preflure  from 
the  water  j and  we  may  here  remark,  that  we  have  not  found 
any  red  blood  but  in  places  fubje£ted  to  this  alternate  preflure. 
This  obfervation  will  help  us  in  explaining  the  a6lion  of  the 
lungs  upon  the  blood.  Over  thefe  gills  there  is  a large  flap,  al- 
lowing a communication  externally  j by  which  the  water  they 
are  obliged  to  take  into  their  mouths  with  their  food  finds  an 
exit  without  palling  into  their  Itomachs : it  is  owing  to  thefe 
flaps  coming  lb  far  down  that  the  heart  is  faid  commonly  to  be 
lituated  in  the  head.  The  blood  is  collefted  again  from  the 
gills  by  a vail  number  of  fmall  veins,  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  our  pulmonary  vein ; but  inllead  of  going  back 
to  the  heart  a fecond  time,  they  immediately  unite,  and  form 
an  aorta  defcendens,  without  the  intervention  of  an  auricle  and 
ventricle.  Hence  a young  anatomill  may  be  puzzled  to  find 
•ut  the  power  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the  gills  to 
tile  different  parts  of  the  body  j but  the  difficulty  will  be  con- 
fiderably  lellened  when  we  conlider  the  manner  in  which  the 
blo<xl  is  carried  through  the  liver  from  the  inteftines  in  man 
and  quadmpeds.  The  aorta  in  lilhes  fends  off  branches  which 
lupply  all  the  parts  of  the  body  excepting  the  gills.  From  the 
extremity  of  thole  branches  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart 
fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thc'former  clafs  of  animals  j 
only  there  are  two  inferior  vena;  cavae,  whereas  the  former  has 
b«it  one. 

The  hrain  In  fillies  Is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame  way 
as  that  of  fowls  j only  we  may  obferve,  that  the  pollerior  lobes 
bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  anterior. 

Their  organ  of fmelling  is  large ; and  they  have  a power  of  con- 
tra£ling  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their  nofe  as  they  have  oc- 
cafion.  It  feems  to  be  moltly  by  this  acute  fmell  that  they 
difeover  their  food;  for  their  tongue  feems  not  to  have  been  de- 
figned  for  a very  nice  fenfation,  being  of  a pretty  firm  cartila- 
ginous fubllance  5 and  common  experience  evinces,  that  their 
light  is  not  of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell  in  fearching 
for  their  nourilhment.  If  you  throw  a frelh  worm  into  the 
water,  a filh  lhall  dillinguilh  it  at  a conliderable  diftance  j and 
that  this  is  not  done  by  the  eye,  is  plain  from  obferving,  that 
after  the  fame  worm  has  been  a conliderable  time  in  the  water 
and  loll  its  fmell,  no  fillies  will  come  near  it : but  if  you  take 
out  the  bait,  and  make  feveral  little  incifions  into  it,  fo  as  to 
let  out  more  of  the  odoriferous  eflluvia,  it  lhall  have  the  fame 
cfie£l  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  certain,  had  the  creatures  dif- 
covered  this  bait  with  their  eyes,  they  would  have  come  equally 
to  it  in  both  cafes.  In  confecjucnce  of  their  fmell  being  the' 
principal  means  they  have  of  difeovering  their  food,  we  may 
frequently  obfcnc  their  allowing  themfelves  to  be  carried  down 
with  the  llream,  that  they  may  afeend  again  leifurely  againlt 
the  current  of  the  water;  thus  the  odoriferous  particles  fwini- 
ming  in  that  medium,  being  apfilied  more  forcibly  to  their 
fmelling  organs,  profluce  a llronger  fenfation. 

The  optic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confounded  with 
one  another  in  their  middle  progrefs  betwixt  their  origin  and 
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the  orbit,  but  the  one  paflTes  over  the  other  without  any  com- 
munication ; fo  that  the  nerve  that  comes  from  the  left  fide  of 
the  brain  goes  dillin6lly  to  the  right  eye,  and  vice  verfa.  In- 
deed it  would  feem  not  to  be  neceffary  for  the  optic  nerves  of 
fillies  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  connedlion  with  each  other  as 
thofe  of  man  have  : for  their  eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore  • 
part,  but  in  the  fides  of  their  head;  and  of  confequence,  they 
cannot  conveniently  look  at  any  objedl  with  both  eyes  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  lens  cryjlallina  Is  here  a complete  fphere,  and  more 
denfe  than  in  terrellrial  animals,  that  the  rays  of  light  coming 
from  water  might  be  fufficiently  refrafted.  As  fifties  are  con- 
tinually expofed  to  injuries  in  the  uncertain  element  they  live 
in,  and  as  they  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  becoming  a prey  to 
the  larger  ones,  it  was  neceflary  that  their  eyes  ftiould  never  be 
ftiut ; and  as  the  cornea  is  fufficiently  waftied  by  the  element 
they  live  in,  they  are  not  provided  with  palpebrse:  but  then,  a* 
in  the  current  itfelf  the  eye  mull  be  expofed  to  feveral  injuries, 
there  was  a necelfity  It  Ihould  be  fufficiently  defended;  which, 
in  effeft  it  is  by  a firm  pellucid  membrane,  that  feems  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  cuticula,  being  llretched  over  here.  The 
epidermis  is  very  proper  for  this  purpofe,  as  being  infenfible 
and  dellitute  of  veffels,  and  confequently  not  liable  to  obllruc- 
tions,  or,  by  that  means,  of  becoming  opaque.  In  the  eye  of 
the  Ikate  tribe,  there  is  a digited  curtain  which  hangs  over  the 
pupil,  and  may  Ihut  out  the  light  when  the  animal  refts,  and 
it  is  fimilar  to  the  tunica  adnata  of  other  animals. 

Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whether  fifties  pof- 
fefled  a fenfe  of  hearing,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  it  now; 
fince  it  is  found  that  they  have  a complete  organ  of  hearing  as 
well  as  other  animals,  and  likewife  as  the  water  in  which  ffiey 
live  is  proved  to  be  a good  medium.  Fifties,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  fkate  kind,  have  a bag  at  fome  diftance  behind  the  eyes, 
which  contains  a fluid  and  a foft  cretaceous  fubftance,  and  fup  * 
plies  the  place  of  veftibule  anS  cochlea.  There  is  a nerve  dif- 
tributed  upon  it,  fimilar  to  the  portio  mollis  in  man.  They 
have  tliree  femicircular  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a fluid, 
and  communicate  with  the  bag  : they  have  likewife,  as  the  pre- 
fent  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh  has  lately  difeovered,  a. 
meatus  externus,  which  leads  to  the  internal  ear.  The  cod 
fifti,  and  others  of  the  fame  ftiape,  have  an  organ  of  hearing 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  former;  but  inftead  of  a foft  fubftance 
contained  in  the  bag,  there  is  a hard  cretaceous  ftone.  In  this 
kind  of  fifti  no  meatus  externus  has  been  yet  obfen'ixl : and  Dr. 
Monro  Is  inclined  to  think  that  they  really  have  not  one,  from 
the  confideration  that  the  common  canal  or  veftibule,  where  the 
three  femicircular  canals  communicate,  is  feparated  from  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  by  a thin  membrane  only ; that  this 
cavity,  in  the  greater  number  of  fifties,  contains  a watery 
liquor  in  confiderable  quani !<■;/;  and  that,  by  the  thinnefs  of 
the  cranium,  the  tremor  '•xcited  by  a fonorous  body  may 
readily  and  eafily  be  tranlinitted  through  the  cranium  to  the 
water  within  it,  and  1b  to  the  ear. 


PART  IV.  THE  ANATOMY  OF  INSECTS. 


AS  infeftsand  worms  are  fo  exceedingly  numerous.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  examine  all  the  different  kinds,  nor  would  it  ferve 
any  nfeful  purpofe  to  the  anatomill.  We  ftiall  therefore  be 
content  with  making  a few  general  obfervations,  and  thefe 
chiefly  on  the  ftrudlure  of  their  body ; leaving  the  variety  of 
their  colour,  fhape,  &c.  to  the  naturalills.  Infedls  dlfter  from 
the  former  dalles,  by  their  bodies  being  covered  with  a hard 
cruft  or  I’cale,  by  their  having  feelers  or  antennae  arifing  from 
their  head.s,  and  many  of  them  breathing  the  air  through  lateral 
pores.  A.S  to  the  fliapc  of  their  bodies,  thongli  it  fomewhat 
differs  from  that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  fo  lliarp  before 
to  cut  and  make  way  through  the  air,  yet  it  is  well  adapted  to 

voL.  n. 


their  manner  of  life.  The  bafe  of  their  bodies  Is  not  formed  of 
bone,  as  in  many  other  animals,  but  the  hard  external  cover- 
ing ferv'es  them  for  Ikin  and  bone  at  the  fame  time.  Their 
feelers,  befide  the  ule  of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a guard  to 
them  in  their  walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  are  well 
fitted  for  their  intended  fervicc;  but  the  latter  vary  fo  much 
in  dift'erent  infefls,  that  from  them  naturalills  have  given 
names  to  the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.  As,  i.  Cohvptcra,  or 
beetle  tribe,  which  have  a crullaceous  elytra  or  ftiell,  that  Ihuts 
together,  and  forms  a longitudinal  future  down  their  back.  a. 
Htrmiptcra — as  in  cimex,  cockroach,  bug,  &c.  which  have  the 
upper  wings  half  crullaceous  and  half  membranaceous;  not 
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divided  by  a longitudinal  future,  but  incumbent  on  each  other, 

3.  Lcpidopiera — as  the  butterfly,  have  four  wings,  covered 
with  line  fcales  in  the  form  pf  powder,  4.  Neuroptera — as  the 
dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c.  have  four  membranaceous  tranfpa- 
rent  naked  wings,  generally  reticulated.  5.  Hymciwptcra — as 
wafps,  bees,  &c.  have  four  piembranaceous  wings,  and  a tail 
furnifhed  with  a fling.  6.  D’tpiera — as  the  common  houfe-fly, 
have  only-two  wings.  7.  Aptrra — as  the  lobfler,  crab,  fcor- 
j)ion,  fpider,  See.  have  no  wings. 

The  flrudture  of  the  eye  in  many  infects  is  a moft  curious 
piece  of  mechanifm.  The  outer  part  is  remarkably  hard,  to 
guard  againft  injuries ; and  has  commonly  a reticular  appear- 
ance, or  the  whole  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  afl'emblage  of 
Imaller  eyes  j but  whether  they  fee  obje£ts  multiplied  before 
them,  has  not  yet  been  determined,  Liniueus,  and  feveral 
others  following  him,  deny  the  exiflence  of  a brain  in  thefe 
creatui’es.  But  it  is  certain,  that  at  leaft  a number  of  the 
Ihrger  kinds,  as  the  lobfler,  crab,  &:c.  have  a foft  fubftance 
flmilar  to  the  brain,  from  which  the  optic  and  other  nerves 
take  their  rife  5 befides,  when  this  fubftance  is  irritated,  the 
animal  is  thrown  into  convullions  r hence  W would  conclude, 

that  infefts  have  a brain  as  well  as  the  former  dalles,  althoucrh 

• * • 
this  is  fmaller  in  proportion  to  their  bodies. 

The  ear  has  been  lately  difeovered  to  be  placed  at  the  root 
of  their  antennae  or  feelers,  and  can  be  diftinbfly  feen  in  fome 
of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lobfler. 

They  have  a flomach,  and  other  organs  of  digeflion  5 and 
it  is  curious,  that  in  fome,  as  the  lobfler,  the,  teeth  are  found 
in  the  flomach. 

They  have  a heart  and  blood-veflels,  and  circulation  is  car- 
ried on  in  them  fomewhat  as  in  the  former  clafs  ; but  the  blood 
is  without  red  globules  ; or,  as  naturalifls  fpeak,  is  colourlefs. 

In  the  lobfler,  and  others  of  the  larger  kind,  when  a piece  of 
ftiell  is  broken,  the  pulfation  of  tke  heart  is  feen  diftinftly,  and 
that  fometimes  for  feveral  hours  after  it  has  been  laid  bare. 

Lungs. — ^The  exiflence  of  thefe  by  fome  has  been  denied. 
But  late  ex.periments  and  obfervations  Ihow,  that  no  fpecies 
want  them,  or  at  leaft  fomething  fimilar  to  them}  and  in 

PART  V.  THE  ANA 

WITH  refped  to  this  clafs  of  animals,  they  have  charaders 
correfponding  with  thole  of  the  former  tribe,  but  are  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  them  by  having  no  antennae,  and  in  being  furnifhed 
with  tentacula.  Many  of  them,  particularly  thofe  without 
Ihells,  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  fometimes  capable  of  be- 
ing new  formed  from  a part  which  may  have  been  feparated. 
By  much  the  greater  number  of  them  are  deftitute  of  head,  ears, 
nofe>  eyes,  and  feet.  Some  of  thofe  in  the  firft  order,  as  the 
common  round  worms,  have  a vafcular  and  nervous  fyftem, 
with,  the  parts  of  generation,  which  can  be  diftindly  feen. 
Some,  as  the  cuttle  fifli,  form  a kind  of  connedion  between 
fifties  and  worms  in  polTefling  gills  but  wanting  fins,  &c.  while 
others,  as  thofe  of  the  loweft  order,  or  zoophyta,  join  the  proper- 
ties of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  together,- 

The  clafs  is  divided  by  Linnaeus,  &c.  into  the  following  or- 
ders, viz,  i.VnteJlina — as  the  earth  worm,  leech,  8rc.  which 
are  the  moft  fimple  animals,  being  perfedly  naked,  and  without 
limbs  of  any  kind.  2.  Mollufca — as  the  naked  lhail,  fea-Ilar, 


many  infeds,  they  are  larger  in  proportion  than  in  other  ani- 
mals : m moft  of  them  they  lie  on  or  near  the  furface  of  the 
body } and  fend  out  lateral  pores  or  tracheae,  by  which,  if  the 
animal  is  befmeared  with  oil,  it  is  inftantly  fuffocated. 

Generation. — The  fame  difference  in  fex  exifts  in  infeds  as  in 
other  animals, -and  they  even  appear  more  dilpofed  to  incrcalc 
their  fpecies  j many  of  them,  when  become  perfed,  feeming  to 
be  created  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  propagate  their  like. 
Thus  the  filk-worm,  wHen'it  arrives  at  its  perfed  moth-ftatc, 
is  inppable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly;  it  endeavours 
only  10  propagate  its  fpecies  j after  which  the  male  immedi- 
ately dies,  and  lb  does  the  female  as  foon  as  ftie  has  depofited- 
her  eggs. 

Befides  thofe  of  the  male  and  female,  a third  fex  exifts  in- 
fome  infedfs,  which  we  call  newer.  As  thefe  have  not  the 
dillinguilhing  parts  of  either  fex,  they  may  be  confidered  as 
eunuchs  or  infertile.  We  know  of  no  inftance  of  this  kind  in 
any  other  clafs  of  animals  : and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe 
infeds  which  form  themfelves  into  focieties,  as  bees,  wafps,, 
and  ants  : and  here  thefe  eunuchs  are  real  Haves,  as  on  them 
lies  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  economy.  No  hermaphrodites 
have  as  yet  been  difeovered  among  infeds. 

hlany  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infeds  were 
merely  the  produdion  of  putrefadlion,  becaufe  they  have  been 
obferved  to  arife  from  putrefied  fubflances : but  a contrary 
opinion  is  now  more  generally  adopted  ; and  it  is  pretty  certain, 
that  if  putrid  -bodies  be  (hut  up  in  a clofe  veilel,  no  infeds  are 
ever  generated  unlefs  their  ova  have  been  originally  depofited 
there.  They  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
places  moft  convenient  for  the  nourilhment  of  their  young} 
fome  in  water,  others  in  fielh  ; fome  in  fruit  and  leaves : whila 
others  make  nefts  in  the  earth  or  in  wood,  and  fometimes  even 
in  the  -hardeft  (tone.  The  egg  in  all  infeds  firft  becomes 
(larva)  a caterpillar,  or  maggot}  from  which  they  are  changed 
into  (pupa)  a chryfalis  or  aurelia,  fo  named  from  their  being  in- 
clofed  in  a cafe  > and  thefe  dying,  or  feeming  to  die,  the 
(imago)  fly,  or  butterfl)',  or  perfed  ftate,  fucceeds } and  during^ 
each  of  thefe  changes  their  appearance  differs  wonderfully. 

TOMY  OF  WORMS. 

cuttle  fifti } which  are  likewife  fimple  animals  without  any 
(hell,  but  are  branchiated  or  furniflied  with  a kind  of  limbs. 

3.  Tejlacea — as  the  fnail,  oyfler,  &c.  which  have  the  fame  cha.- 
raders  as  the  former  order,  but  are  covered  with  a fhell,  and: 
include  the  greater  part  of  what  we  commonly  call  Jbell-fiJb. 

4.  Litbophyta — as  corals,  madreports,  &c.  which  are  compound, 
animals  fixed  upon  a calcareous''  bale,  as  conflmded  by  the  crea- 
tures themfelves.  3.  Zoophyta — as  the  fponge,  polypus.  Sec. 
Thefe  are  likewil'e  compound  animals,  furniflied  with  a kind  of 
flowers,  and  having  a vegetating  root  and  ftem. 

Some  of  thefe  creatures  inhabit  the  earth,  others  live  on  the 
reft  of  the  animal  or  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  many  are 
found  in  the  hardelt  ftones  } while  an  in.numerable  tribe  of  them 
live  in  the  waters.  In  general,  they  are  (aid  to  be  of  the  her- 
maphrodite and  oviparous  kind  ; while  the  loweft  clafs,  as  the 
polypi,  in  a great  meafure  refemble  the  vegetable  kingdom  ia, 
their,  inanncr  of  growth. 


C O M 

Comparative  Degree,  among  grammarians,  that  between 
the  pofitive  and  fuperlative  degrees,  expreffmg  any  particular 
quality  above  or  beneath  the  level  of  another. 

COMPARISON,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  confidcration  of  the 


e o M 

relation  between  two  perfons  and  things,  when  oppofed  and  let- 
againft  each  other,  by  which  we  judge  of  their  agreement  or 
difference. 

Co.MPARisoN  of  Ideas,  an  ait  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  cora» 
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«sr«s  Its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpeft  of  extent,  degree, 
time,  place,  or  any  other  circumftances.  See  Idea. 

Brutes  leem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great  degree 
they  have,  probably,  feveral  ideas  diltin6\  enough  5 but  cannot 
compare  them  farther  than  as  to  fome  fenfible  circumltances  an- 
nexed to'  the  objette  themielves  •,  the  power  of  comparing  gene- 
jul  ideas,  which  we  obferve  in  men,,  we  may  probably  conjec- 
ture they  have  not  at  all. 

■ Comparison",  in-gramraar,  the  Infledlion  of  the  comparative 
degree.  See  Grammar. 

Go  Mr  ARISON,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a figure,  whereby  two  things 
are  oonlidcred  with  regard  to  fome  third,  whicK  is  common  to 
thehi  both.  Thus,  Cicer.  Topic.  CiZtoni  Ucuit  fequi  helium  ci- 
mle,  irr'ttur  Ciceroni  licehit.  It  nvas  allowed  Cato  to  engage 
in-  the  ci-inl  wars,  therefore  it  may  be  allowed  Cicero  : where,  to 
engage  in  the  civil  wars,  is  common  to  both. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  cemparifon  ■,  the  firft,  a-majori,  i.  e. 
from  the  major  to  the  minor,  as  that  of  Cicero  againlt  vVnthony, 
(^uid  feceris  domi  tuce,  cum  alienee  tam  fis  injolcns  ^ Or  that  of 
Terence,  Quein  feret ,Ji parentem  non  fert  fuuin  ? From  the  fame 
place,  Ovid  endeavours  to  appeafe  Casfar. 

Cur  esro  i>olfe  negem  leniri  Cafaris  irani 
Cum  v'ldeam  mites  bojiibus  ejfc  Deos  F 

The  fecond,  a minori,  i.  e.  from  the  minor  t''  the  major  : 
thus  Cicero,  Majoris  nojlri  feepe  mcrcatoribus , ac  naviculatorihus 
htjicriojius  tra3atis,  bella  gcjjerunt ! vos  lot  'civium  Romanonnn 
millihus  nno  nuntio  atqiie  uno  tempore  7iecatis,.quo  tandem  aiitino 
effe  debetis  F . 

■ The  third,  a pari ; as  when  we  contend,  that  what  obtains  in 
one  thing,  ought  to  obtain  in  another  of  the  lame  kirrd  : It  was 
a law,  that  be  who  killed  his  father  Jbould  be  fewed  up  in  a fack, 
and  thrown  into  a river  j therefore  be  who  killed  bis  mother  de- 

ferves  the  fame  punijhment. 

Capto  tuam,  pudet  heii,fcd  capto,  Maxime,  cecnam  ; 

Tu  capis  altcrius-,  jam  fumus  ago  pares. 

Mane  falutatum  aienio,  tu  diceris  ijjc. 

Ante  falutatum  : jam  fumus  ergo  pares,  kSfc: 

Mart.  lib.  il. 

Comparison,  Iru  architefture,  denotes  the  ufeful  and 
graceful  difpolition  of  the  whole  ground  plot  of  an  edifice,  into 
rooms  of  office,  and  of  reception  or  entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT,  in  general,  is  a defign  compofed  of  feve- 
ral  different  figures,  difpofed  with  fymmetry,  to  adorn  a par- 
terre, a ceiling,  8cc.  A compartment  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an 
arrangement  of  them,  of  different  colours,  and  vurnillted,  for  the 
decoration  of  a building.  Compartments  in  gardening,  are  an 
affemblage  of  beds,  plots,  borders,  walks,  &c.  dilpofed  in  the 
moft  advantageous  manner  that  the  ground  will  admit  of. 
Compartments  in  heraldry,  are  othewife  cnWiA  partitions , 

COMPASS,  or  Mariner  s Steering  Compass,  is  an  inftniment 
ufed  at  Tea  by  pilots  to  direft  and  afeertain  the  courfe  of  their 
fhips.  It  confilts  of  a circular  brafs  box,  which  contains  a paper 
card  with  the  32  points  of  the  compafs,  fixed  on  a magnetic 
needle  that  always  turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a Irnall  decli- 
jiation  variable  at  different  places.  See  Variation.  The 
needle  with  the  card  turns  on  an  upright  pin  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  box.  In  the  centre  of  the  needle  is  fixed  a brafs  conical 
focket  or  cap,  whereby  the  card  hanging  on  the  jun  turns  freely 
round  the  centre.  The  top  of  the  box  is  coveted  with  a glafs, 
that  the  card’s-  motion  may  not  be  difturbed  by  the  wind.  The 
■whole  is  enclofed  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  is  lufpcndcd 
by  brafs  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  preferve  the  card  horizontal.  The 
compafs-box  is  to  be  fo  placed  in  the  (hip,  that  the  middle  fec- 
tion  of  the  box,  parallel  to  its  Tides,  may  be  parallel  to  the  middle 
fadion  of,'  the  Ihip  along  ita  keel. 


The  compafs  being  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  navigation, 
it  is  reafonable  to  expeOl  that  the  greateff;  attention  fliuuld  be 
ufed  in  its  conftruftion,  and  every  attempt  to  improve  it  care- 
fully examined,  and,  If  proper;  adopted. 

The  very  great  obje^^ions  to  which  the  common  compafs  Is 
obnoxious,  induced  the  ingenious  Dr.  Knight  to  contrive  a nev/^ 
one  which  is  now  in  ufe  on  board  all  our  ‘lliips  of  war.  The 
needle  in  this  inftrument  is  quite  ftraight,  and  fquare  at  the 
ends  ; and  confequently  has  only  two  poles,  though  about  the 
hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are  a little  confufed.  Needles  of 
this  conftruftion,  after  vibrating  a long  time,  will  always  point 
exadlly  in  the  fame  direftion  ; and  if  drawn  ever  fo  little  on  one 
fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  fenfible  difference. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a regular  parallelepiped  is  the 
belt  form  for  a needle,  as  well  as  the  limpleft,  the  holes  for- the 
caps  being  as  fmall  as  poffible.  And  as  ihe  weight  fhould  be 
removed  to  the  greateff  diltance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a 
circle  of  brafs,  of  the  fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  added, 
which  will  ferve  alfo  to  fupport  the  card,  which  may  then  be 
made  of  thin  paper,  without  any  thing  to  ftift'en  it.  This  ring 
being  fixed  below  the  card,  and  the  needle  above  it,  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  placed  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  un- 
der the  needle,  whereby  the  bole  in  the  needle  becomes  unne— 
ceffary. 

The  above  obfervatlons  will  bfe  eafily  underftood  from  viewing' 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  inffrument  as  reprefented  in  Plate  84. 
where  fig.  3.  is  the  card,  with  the  needle  K L,  and  its  cap  M, 
fixed  upon  it,  being  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  card. 
Fig.  3.  is  aperfpedtive  view  of  the  back  fide  of  the  card,  where 
AB  rep  relents  the  turning  down  of  the  brafs  edge,  C the  under 
part  of  the  cap,  D and  E two  Hiding  weights  to  balance  the  card, 
and  F,  G,  two  ferews  that  fix  the  brafs  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle. 
Fig.  4.  is  the  pedellal  that  fupports  the  card,  containing  a 
ferewing  needle,  fixed  in  two*  fmall  grooves  to  receive  it,  by 
means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  manner  of  a port-crayon.  D,  the 
ftem,  is  filed  into  an  odfagon,  that  it  may  be  the  more  eafily 
unlcrewed.  For  its  further  illuffration  and  application  to  ufe, 
fee  Navigation.  The  invention  of  the  compafs  is  ufually  a- 
Icribed  to  Flavio  da  IMelfi,  or  Flavio  Gloia,  a Neapolitan,  about 
the  year  1302;  but  many  other  nations  lay  claim  to  it. 

The  compafs  hath  lometimes  been  obfervedto  be  difturbed  by 
the  eledlricity  of  its  glafs  cover ; the  remedy  for  this  inconveni- 
ence is  to  moilten  the  furface  of  the  glafs  with  a wet'finger,  which 
removes  it  immediately  and  effeftually.  The  mariner’s  compafs 
with  a chart  Is  much  lefs  dangeroully  moved  than  the  common 
compafs  with  a bare  needle  : and  the  deeper,  or  farther  diftant 
the  needle  hangs  below  the  glafs,  the  lefs  difturbance  it  is  likely 
to  receive.  Notwithffanding  the  various  contrivances  that  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  card  from  being  much  affeded  by  the 
motions  of  the  fhip,  they  have  always  been  found  too  delicate  to 
encounter  the  (hocks  of  a tempeff  iious  fca.  Improved  fea-com- 
paifes  have  lately  been  conffruded  by  Mr.  M-’Culloch  of  Lon- 
don that  are  reported  to  be  the  bell  of  any  yet  ufed;  We  have 
given  a reprefentation  in  the  Plate,  where  Fig.  8.  is  a fedion  of 
this  (leering  compafs.  Aaaaa,  The  commoniwooden-boxi  with 
its  lid.  bb.  The  hrafs  compafs-box.  cc.  The  glafs  cover  to  ditto. 
dd,  Tlie  hollow  conical  bottom,  e,  The  prop  upon  which  the 
compafs  is  fupported  inftead  of  gimbals ; the  fpherieal  top  of 
which  is  finely  polilhed,  and  the  apex  of  the  hollow  cone  ftt- 
ted in  a peculiar  manner  to  receive  it.  ff  A quantity  of  lead- 
run  round  the  bottom  and  cone  of  the  compafs  box,  to  balance 
and  keep  it  llcadily  horizontal,  gg.  The  card  and  the  magneti- 
cal  needle,  bent  in  duch  a manner  that  the  point  of  the  conical 
pivot  on  which  it  moves  and  is  fupported,  may  be  brought  very 
near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as  to  the  centre  of  motion.. 
bb.  Two  guards,  which  by  means  of  two  pins  ii,  affixed  to  the. 
compafe  box,  prevent  It  from  turning  round  and  deceiving  the. 
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^cerfman.  Fig.  g.  a perfpeftive  view  of  the  fleering  compafs, 
%vith  the  lid  oft' and  the  front  laid  open,  hh.  The  guards,  b,  The 
compals-box.  c.  The  prop,  Src.  as  in  figure  8.  Fig.  lo.  a view 
of  the  azimuth  compafs.  h,  The  coinpafs-lx)x.  b,  One  of  the 
guards,  c.  The  j)rop,  as  in  fig.'S.  and  9.  with  this  difTerence,  that 
in  the  azimuth  compafs,  inftead  of  being  fcrewed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wood-box,  it  llands  in  a brafs  focket,  and  may  be  turned 
round  at  pleafure.  i.  A brafs  bar,  upon  which  the  fight  vanes 
are  fixed.  1.  A dark  glafs,  which  moves  tip  or  down  on  3. 
the  figlvt  vane,  4.  A magnifying  glafs,  which  is  alfo  moveable 
on  the  other  vane.  5.  The  nonius  or  vernier.  6.  A Hide  for 
moving  the  vernier  fo  as  to  ftop  the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth. 
7.  A double  convex  glafs,  by  which  the  divifions  on  the  vernier 
may  be  read with  accuracy.  Fig.  ii.  is  a feftion  reprefenting 
another  application  of  the  magnetic  needle  and  card,  conftrufted 
by  ]\Ir.  M’Culloch.  Aaaa,  The  common  wood  box.  hh,  The 
brafs  compafs-box,  cc,  The  brafs  lupport  for  the  circle  and 
pendulum,  d.  The  pendulum,  c,  The  agate,  ff,  The  magne- 
tic needle  and  card.  The  brafs  circle,  bb,  The  glafs  cover 
and  brafs  ring,  i,  The  lead  weight.  N.  B.  All  the  centres  of 
motion  are  in  the  fame  plane,  Befides  pofl'effing  many  advan- 
tages over  the  common  compafs,  this  invention  is  preferable  to 
the  former,  in  as  far  as  the  needle  is  both  longer  and  broader ; 
hence  its  magnetifm  muft  be  ftronger,  and  of  courfe  the  line  of 
its  magnetic  direftion  correfpondent  with  the  card. 

Azimuth  Compass.  This  dift'ers  from  the  common  fea  compafs 
in  this } that  there  is  fattened,  on  the  round  box  wherein  the 
.card  is,  a broad  circle  AB,  Plate  84.9?^.  12.  one  half  whereof  is 
divided  into  go  degrees,  and  thole  fubdivided  diagonally  into 
minutes  : b c,  h an  index  moveable  on  h,  having  a fight,  h a, 
credled  thereon,  and  moving  on  a hinge.  From  the  upper  part 
icf  the  fight  to  the  middle  of  the  index.  Is  fattened  a fine  hypo- 
thenufal  luteftring'^z  e,  to  give  a ttiadow  on  the  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  index.  The  circle  AB  is  croffed  at  right  angles  with  two 
threads,  from  the  extremities  whereof  are  drawn  four  lines  on 
the  infide  of  the  round  box  ; there  are  alfo  four  lines  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  on  the  card.  The  round  box  fitted 
■with  its  card,  graduated  circle,  and  index,  is  hung  in  the  brafs 
hoops  BB,  and  thefe  hoops  fattened  to  the  fquare  box  CC.  Capt. 
.Middleton  mentions  an  azimuth  compafs  oi  his  own  contrivance, 
by  which  the  variation  may  be  determined  with  greater  eafe 
and  exadtnefs  than  by  any  others  in  ufe  before  the  year  1738. 
He  has  given  no  particular  defcriplion  of  it,  but  only  fhews  the 
manner  of  ufing  it.  It  carries  a telefcope  with  a vertical  hair 
in  it,  and  may  be  conveniently  ufed  for  taking  the  fun’s  altitude 
by  reflexion.  See  M'Culloch’s  imprOT'ement  above. 

Compass  Is  alfo  an  inttrument  of  confiderable  ufe  in  furvey- 
ing  land,  dialing,  &c.  Its  ftindlure,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame 
•with  that  of  the  mariner’s  compafs ; confifting,  like  that,  of  a 
box  and  needle  : the  principal  difterence  conlitts  in  this,  that 
inftead  of  the  needle’s  being  fitted  into  the  card,  and  playing 
with  it  on  a pivot,  it  here  jilays  alone  j the  card  being  drawn 
on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a circle  divided  in  360  degrees  on 
the  limb.  See  Plate  84.  fig.  2.  This  inttrument  is  of  obvious 
■ufe  to  travellers,  to  dire£l  them  In  their  road ; and  to  miners, 
to  fhow  them  what  way  to  dig,  with  other  confiderable  ufes. 

I.  To  take  the  declination  of  a n.uaU  by  the  Compafs.  Apply 
that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  along  the 
fide  of  the  wall ; the  number  of  degrees  over  which  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  fixes  will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and 
on  that  fide  ; g.  if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  to- 
wards the  north,  that  wall  may  be  fhone  on  by  the  fun  at  noon  ; 
if  it  fix  over  fifty  degrees,  counting  from  the  north  towards  the 
eaft,  the  declination  is  fo  many  degrees  from  north  towards  eaft. 
But  fince  the  needle  itfelf  declines  from  the  north  towards  the 
weft,  with  us  13 ; it  mutt  be  noted,  that  to  retrieve  the  irregu- 
darityj  ij*?  are  always  to  be  added  to  the  degrees  ftiown  by  the 


needle,  ■when  the  declination  of  the  wall  is  towards  the  call; ; on 
the  contrar}’',  when  the  declination  Is  towards  the  weft,  the  decli- 
nation of  the  needle  is  to  be  fubtradled. 

2.  To  take  an  angle  nvith  the  Compafs.  Suppofe  the  angle  re- 
quired be  DAE,  fig.  I.  apply  that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon, 
the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  the  lines  AD ; when  the  needle’ 
retts,  obferve  the  degrees  at  which  its  north  point  ftands,  which 
fuppole  80  : fo  many  degrees'does  the  line  decline  from  the  me- 
ridian. In  the  fame  manner  take  the  declination  of  the  line 
AE,  which  fuppofe  215°  j fubtraft  8o‘^  from  213,  the  I'emain- 
deris  135;  which  liibtrafted  from  180,  there  will  remain  43®  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  angle  required.  But  if  the  dift'erence  be- 
tween the  declination  of  the  two  lines  exceed  180®  ,-  in  that  cafe, 
180°  mutt  be  fuhtrafted  from  that  difference;  the  remainder 
then  is  the  angle  required.  In  meafuring  angles  by  the  com- 
pafs, there  needs  not  any  regard  be  had  to  the  variation  ; that 
being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a plot  of  a field  by  the  Compafs.  Suppofe  tlie 
field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fig.  7.  For  the  greater  accuracy  let  there  be 
two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian  line  of  the  comjiafs,  place  it 
horizontally,  and  through  the  fights  look  along  the  fide  AB,  or  a 
line  parallel  to  it ; applying  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouth 
point  of  the  compafs.  Draw  a rough  fketch  of  the  field  by  the 
eye,  and  on  the  correfponding  line  enter  down  the  degree  to 
which  the  needle  points,  which  fuppofe  90 ; meafure  the  length 
of  the  fide,  and  enter  that  too,  which  fuppofe  10  chains.  In 
this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fides  and  angles  of 
the  field  ; the  fides,  which  fuppofe  70,  63,  70,  30,  94  fathom  ; 
and  the  angles,  which  fuppofe  30,  100,  130,  240,  300  degrees. 
To  protra6l  the  field,  fet  down  the  feveral  angles  obferved,  ono 
after  another,  and  fubtraft  the  Icfler  from  the  next  greater : thus 
will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  feveri^  angles,  and  the  length 
of  the  lines  that  include  them.  Note,  All  the  angles  of  the 
figure  taken  together,  muft  make  twice  as  many  right  angles  j 
abating  two  if  no  miftake  has  been  committed. 

Compass-D/j/j,  are  fmall  horizontal  dials,  fitted  In  brafs  or 
filver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  fhow  the  hour  of  the  day,  by  the 
direiftion  of  a needle  that  indicates  how  to  place  them  fight,  by 
turning  the  dial  about  till  the  cock  or  ftyle  ftaud  dire6lly  over 
the  needle  ; but  thefe  can  never  be  very  exaft,  becaufe  of  the 
variation  of  the  needle  itfelf.  See  Compass  and  Dialing. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Compassks,  a mathematical  In- 
ftninient  for  del'cribing  circles,  meafuring  figure.s,  &rc.  The 
common  compafles  confift  of  two  fharp-pointed  branches  or  legs 
of  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  joined  together  at  the  top 
by  a rivet,  \yhereon  they  move  as  on  a centre.  Thofe  compaf- 
fes  are  of  the  beft  fort  in  which  the  pin  or  axle  on  which  the 
joint  turns,  and  alfo  half  the  joint  itfelf,  is  made  of  fteel,  as  the 
ojipofite  metals  wear  more  equably.  The  pei  fertion  of  them 
maybe  known  by  the  eafy  and  uniform  opening  and  ihmtingof 
their  legs;  one  of  which  is  fometimes  made  to  take  in  and  out, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  two  other  points  to  deferibe  with  ink, 
black-lead,  or  other  materials.  There  are  now  ufed  compaffes 
of  various  kinds  and  contrivances, accommodated  to  the  various 
ufes  they  are  intended  for;  as. 

Compasses  of  three  legs,  or  Triangular  Compa/fis,  are,  fetfing 
afidc  the  excefs  of  a leg,  of  the  fame  ttruilure  with  the  common 
ones : their  ufe  being  to  take  three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to 
form  triangles ; to  lay  down  three  pofitions  of  a map,  to  be  co- 
pied at  once,  &:c. 

Beam  Compasses. confift  of  a long  branch,  or  beam,  made  of 
brafs  or  wood,  carrying  two  brafs  ciirfors,  the  one  fixctl  at  one 
end,  the  other  Hiding  along  the  beam,  with  a ferew  to  fittenit 
occafionally.  To  the  curliirs  may  be  ferewed  jioin  s of  any 
kind,  whether  fteel  for  pencils,  or  the  like.  It  is  ufed  to  draw 
large  circles,  to  take  great  extents,  &c.  To  the  fixed  curfor  is 
fometimes  applied  an  adj lifting  or  micrometer  fer-ew,  by  which 
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sn  extent  is  obtained  to  extreme  nicety,  Mr.  Jones  of  Holbom 
lias  made  beam  compafles  to  adjult  to  tha  of  an  inch. 

Caliber  Comfasses.  See  Caliber. 

Clockmakers  Compasses  are  joined  like  the  common  compaf- 
fes,  with  a quadrant,  or  bow,  like  the  fpring-compali'es ; only 
of  different  ule,  ferving  here  to  keep  the  inftrument,firm  at  any 
opening.  They  are  made  very  ftrong,  with  the  points  of  their 
legs  of  well  tempered  fteel,  as  being  ufed  to  draw  lines  on  pafte- 
board  or  copper, 

Cyrmdrical and  Spherical  Compasses,  confift  of  four  branches, 
joined  in  a centre,  two  of  which  are  circular,  and  two  flat,  a little 
bent  at  the  ends  ; their  ufe  is  to  take  the  diameter,  thicknefs,  or 
caliber  of  round  or  cylindric  bodies  ; fuch  as  guns,  pipes,  &c. 

Elliptic  Compasses.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  ellipfes,  or  ovals 
of  any  .kind  : they  confift  of  a beam  AB,  Plate  84.  fig.  14.  about 
a foot  long,  bearing  three  curl'ors;  to  one  of  which  maybe 
Icrewed  points  of  any  kind  ; to  the  bottom  of  the  other  two  are 
riveted  two  Aiding  dove-tails,  adjufted  in  grooves  made  in  the 
crofs  branches  of  the  beam.  The  dove-tails  having  a motion 
-every^  way,  by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  crofs  ; fo  that  wh^  the  beam  has  gone  half- 
way about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the  whole  length  of 
one  of  the  branches,  and  when  the  beam  has  got  quite  round, 
the  fame  dove-tail  has  got  back  the  whole  length  of  the  branch. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  other  dove-tail.  Note,  the  diltance 
between  the  two  Aiding  dove-tails  is  the  diftance  between  the 
two  foci  of  the  ellipfis  ; fo  that  by  changing  that  diftance,  the 
ellipfis  will  be  rounded  or  flenderer.  Under  the  ends  of  the 
branches  of  the  crofs  are  placed  four  fteel  points  to  keep  it  faft. 
The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  eafy;  by  turning  round  the  long 
branch,  the  ink  pencil,  or  other  point,  will  draw  the  ellipfis  re- 
•quked.  Its  figure  ftiows  both  its  ufe  and  conftru6lion. 

German  Compasses  have  their  legs  a little  bent  outwards, 
towards  the  top  •,  fo  that,  when  Aiut,  the  points  only  meet. 

/fuir  Compasses  are focontrived  within  fide  by  a fmall  adjufting 
ferew  to  one  of  the  legs,  as  to  take  an  extent  to  a hrar’s  breadth. 

Lapidary's  Compasses  are  a piece  of  wood,  in  form  of  the 
ftiaft  of  a plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  its  length ; with  this 
they  mealiire  the  angles,  &c.  of  jewels  and  precious  ftones,  as 
they  cut  them.  There  is  in  the  cleft  a little  brafs  rule,  faftened 
there  at  one  end  by  a pin ; but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the 
manner  of  a brafs  level : with  this  kind  of  fquare  they  take  the 
angles  of  the  ftones,  laying  them  on  the  ftiaft  as  they  cut  them. 

Proportional  Compasses  are  thofe  whofe  joint  lies  between 
the  points  terminating  each  leg  : they  are  either  fimple  or  com- 
pound. In  the  former  fort  the  centre  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  pair 
of  thefe  ferves  only  for  one  proportion. 

Compound  proportional  Compasses,  confift  of  two  branches, 
(Plate  84.  fig.  15.)  each  pointed  at  either  end  with  fteel  ; the 
length  of  the  branches  is  cut  through,  for  a curfor  to  Aide  up 
and  down  ; in  the  middle  of  which  curfor  is  a ferew,  ferving  to 
join  the  branches,  and  to  fix  them  at  any  point  required.  On 
the  one  leg  are  divifions,  ferving  to  divide  lines  into  any  number 
of  C(jual  parts,  for  reducing  of  figures,  &c.  On  the  other  are 
numbers,  for  inferibing  any  regular  polygon  in  a circle  propofed. 
The  ufe  of  the  firft  is  eafy.  Suppofe,  e.g,  a right  line  required 
to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  ; pufti  the  curfor  till  the 
ferew  be  juft  on  the  figure  3 5 where  fixing  it,  take  the  length 
of  the  given  lini:  between  the  longeft  parts  of  the  legs  : the  dif- 
tance between  the  two  ftiorteft  will  be  one  third  of  the  given 
line.  In  the  fame  manner  may  the  line  be  divided  into  any 
other  number  of  parts. 

For  the  ufe  of  the  line  of  polygons  : Suppofe,  e.  g.  a pentagon 
required  to  be  inferibed  in  a circle:  pufti  the  curfor  till  the 
middle  of  the  ferew  be  a^inft  3,  the  number  of  fides  in  a pen- 
tagon ; between  the  ftiorteft  parts  of  the  legs  take  the  femidi- 
aineter  of  the  circle  ; the  legs  thus  opened,  the  diftancc’betwecn 
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the  points  of  the  longeft  parts  will  be  the  fide  of  the  pentagon 
to  be  inferibed  in  the  circle.  And  thus  for  a figure  of  any  other 
number  of  fides. 

Proportional  Compasses  with  the  fe&or  lines.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  the  common  proportional  compaf- 
fes,  only  a little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no  particular  defeription. 
The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are  the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines  ; 
it  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered:  and 
the  line  of  chords,  which  goes  to  60®,  is  marked  chords.  On. 
the  other  face  are  a line  of  fines  to  90®,  and  a line  of  tangents 
to  45®.  On  one  fide  are  the  tangents  from  45°  to  71P  34'  j on 
the  other,  fecants  from  0®  to  70'^  30'. 

For  the  ufe  of  thefe  compaifes  : i.  To  divide  a line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  lefs  than  100  : divide  100  by  the  number 
of  parts  required  j flip  the  curfor  till  the  line  on  the  fliding 
dove-tail  be  againft  the  quotient  on  the  line  of  lines ; then,  the 
whole  line  being  taken  between  the  points  of  the  compafles  moll 
remote  from  the  centre,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  ftiow  the 
divifion  required,  a.  A right  line  given,  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
into  100  parts,  to  take  any  number  of  thofe  parts;  flip  the  line 
on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  to  the  number  of  parts  required  : the 
whole  line  being  taken  between  the  points  farthell  from  the 
centre,  the  aperture  of  the  other  tvvo  will  include  the  number 
of  divifions  required.  3.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the 
chord  of  any  arch  under  60®  ; flip  the  line  on  the  fliding  dove- 
tail to  the  degrees  required  on  the  line  of  chords  ; the  radius  be- 
ing taken  lietween  the  points  fartheft  from  the  centre  of  the  cur- 
for ; the  aperture  of  the  other Jine  will  be  the  chord  required, 
provided  the  number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  29  : if  it  be  lefs, 
the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  will  leave  the  chord  required. 
4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  60®  be  given,  and  the  radius 
required  ; flip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail  to  the  degrees  gb'en  on 
the  line  of  chords  ; the  given  chord  being  taken  between  the 
two  points  next  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the 
radius  required.  3.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the  fine  of 
any  number  of  degrees  ; flip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail  to  the  de- 
gTees  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe  fine  is  required  : the  radius  ta- 
ken between  the  points  furtheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of 
the  other  will  give  the  fine  of  the  angle  required.  But  if  the  fine 
fought  be  lefs  than  30®,  the  difference  of  the  apertures  of  the 
oppofite  points  will  be  the  fine  required,  6.  The  radius  being 
given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  7 1 : 
if  the  tangent  required  be  under  26®  30',  then  flip  the  line  on 
the  dove-tail  to  the  degree  propofed  on  the  tangent  line  ; the 
radius  taken  between  the  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the  a- 
perture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  degrees  rc<]uircd  : 
if  the  tangent  required  be  above  26®  30’,  but  under  43®,  the 
line  on  the  curfor  muft  be  flipped  to  the  degrees  given  on  the 
tangent  line  ; then  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points 
furtheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  othens  will  be  the 
tangent.  If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  45®,  but  lefs 
than  36®  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  tide  ot  the  turned 
cheek  to  the  degree  o iln  the  tangent  line  on  the  fide  of  the  com- 
pafs ; the  r.adius  being  taken  between  the  point?  fartheft  from  the 
curfor;  the  difference  between  the  aperture  ofthe  ocher  and  thefe, 
added  together,  will  be  the  tangent  reejuired.  Thus,  for  the 
tangents  of  the  degrees  under  71.  After  the  like  manner  may 
the  fecant  of  any  numlicr  of  degrees  under  7 1 lie  fovuKl. 

Mr.  Heath,  a mathematical  inftniinent-maker  in  London, 
conllruiSled  a pair  of  proportional  compaifes,  in  1 746,  with  a cu- 
rious and  ufeful  contrivance  for  preventing  the  ftiorter  legs  from 
changing  their  pofition,  when  thefe  compaifes  were  ufed.  It 
confiftcd  of  a beam  foldered  to  a ferew,  and  nmning  parallel  to 
the  le'g  of  the  compafles,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  groove  ; iu 
this  beam  a flit  was  made,  which  admitted  of  a fliding-iuit,  the 
other  end  of  which  fell  into  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  ferew, 
belonging  to  the  great  nut  of  the  compaifes.  The.  ferew-pia  of 
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the  beam  pafled  through  an  adjufter,  by  means  of  which  the 
mark  on  the  (lider  might  be  brought  exaftly  to  any  divifion. 
But  the  proportional  compafles  have  been  much  out  of  ufe  fince 
the  invention  of  the  fe<5tor. 

Compasses,  ordivlderss;  thofe  with  an  arched  head, 
which  by  its  fpring  opens  the  legs;  the  opening  being direfled 
by  a circular  ferew  faflened  to  one  of  the  legs,  and  let  through 
the  other,  worked  with  a nut.  Thefe  compall'es  are  made  of 
hardened  fteel. 

Trife^Ung  Compasses  confift  of  two  central  rules,  and  an  arch 
of  circles  of  120  degrees,  immoveable,  with  its  radius  ; which  is 
faftened  with  one  of  the  central  rules  like  the  two.  legs  of  a fec- 
tor,  that  the  central  rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points 
of  the  circumference  of  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  fhould 
be  as  thin  as  poffible ; and  the  imle  fattened  to  the  radius  Ihould 
be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater  elafticity ; and  the 
breadth  of  the  central  rule  Ihould  be  - triple  that  of  the  radius ; 
there  mutt  alfo  be  a groove  in  this  rule,  with  a dove-tail  faftened 
on  it  for  its  motion,  and  a hold  in  the  centre  of  each  rule.  The 
ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  to  facilitate  the  trifecStion  of  angles  ge- 
ometrically ; and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  ]\I.  Tara- 
gen  for  that  purpofe. 

Turn~up  Compasses.  The  body  of  this  inftrument  is  like 
the  common  compafles  ; but  towards  the  bottom  of  the  legs, 
without-fide,  are  added  two  other  points  b|fides  the  ufual  ones  : 
the  one  whereof  carries  a drawing  pen  point,  and  the  other  a 
port-crayon,  both  adjutted  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way 
of  ufe,  or  out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  compafles  have 
been  contrived  to  fave  the  trouble  of  changing  the  points. 

COMPASSION,  or  Commiseration,  in  ethics,  a mixed 
paffion,  compounded  of  love  and  forrow,  and  excited  by  the 
light  or  recital  of  diftrefs.  Hobbs  makes  this  a merely  felfifli 
paffion,  and  defines  it,  as  being  fear  for  ourfelves  ; Hutchefon 
fefolves  it  into  inftinft  ; but  Dr.  Butler  much  more  properly 
confiders  compaffion  as  an  original,  diftind,  particular  affedtion 
in  human  nature. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomethlng  that  may  fuit  or  confift  with 
another.  Sec  Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE,  a handfome  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oife  and  late  province  of  the  Kle  of  France.  It  is  feat- 
cd  near  an  extenfive  foreft,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aifne  and 
Oife.  Here  is  a palace,  in  which  the  kings  of  France  often  re- 
fided.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  taken  prifoncr  here  in  1430. 
It  is  45  miles  N.  E.  of  Paris.  E.  Ion.  2.  ;§5.  N.  lat.  49.  25. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  much 
the  fame  as  epitome  or  abridgement.  See  Abridgement. 

COMPENSATION,  in  law.  When  the  fame  perfon  is 
debtor  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations,  if  they 
are  for  equal  fums,  are  extinguiftied  by  compenfation ; if  for 
unequal,  the  lelTer  obligation  is  extinguiftied,  and  the  greater 
diminiftied,  as  far  as  the  concourfe  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  in  law,  the  right  or  authority  of  a judge, 
whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing. 

COMPETENTES,  an  order  of  catechumens,  in  the  primi- 
tive Chriftian  church,  being  the  immediate  candidates  for  bap- 
tifm.  See  Catechumen. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Compitalita,  feafts  held  among  the 
ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares.  The  word  comes  from  the  La- 
tin compitum,  a crofs-way  ; by  reafon  the  feaft  was  held  in  the 
meeting  of  fcveral  roads.  The  compxtalia  are  more  ancient  than 
the  building  of  Home.  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaflTus,  and  Pliny, 
indeed,  fay,  they  were  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius ; but  this 
only  fignifies  that  they  were  then  introiluced  into  Rome.  The 
feaft  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon  it  was  to  be  obferved  was 
proclaimed  every  year.  It  was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4th  of 
the  nones  of  February,  i.  e.  on  the  2d  of  that  month.  Macro- 
bius  obferves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour  of  the  lares, 
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but  alfo  of  mania,  madnefs.  The  priefts  who  officiated  at  them- 
were  flaves-and  liberti,  and  the  facrifice  a fow.  They  were  re- 
eftabliftied,  after  a long  neglccd,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occa- 
fion  of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  they  Jbouli  facrifice  heads 
for_  heads  ; i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  profperity  of  each  family, 
children  were  to  be  tacrificed  : but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  ■ 
kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe  barbarous  victims  fubftituted  the  heads  of 
garlic  and  poppy;  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle  which  had  enjoin- 
ed capita,  heads.  During  the  celebration  of  this  feaft,  each  fa- 
mily placed  at  the  door  of  their  houfe  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs 
Marfa  : they  alfo  hung  up  at  their  doors  figures  of  wool,  repre- 
fenting  men  and  women  ; accompanying  them  with  Applica- 
tions that  the  lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe  ti-. 
gures,  and  fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  geometry,  is  what  remains  of  the  qua- 
drant of  a circle,  or  90?,  after  any  certain  arch  had  been  taken 
away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  arch  taken  away  be  40®,  its  com- 
plement is  50  ; becaufe  50  -f-  40  = 90.  The  fine  of  the  com- 
plement of  an  arch  is  called  the  co  fine,  and  that  of  the  tangent 
the  co-tangent,  &c. 

COMPLETUS  FLOS,  In  botany.  A flower  is  faid  to  be  com- 
plete, which  is  provided  with  both  the  covers,  viz.  the  calyx  or 
flower-cup,  and  the  petals.  The  term  was  invented  by  Vaillant, 
and  is  fynonymous  to  calyeulatus flos  in  Linnaeus.  Berkenhout 
erroneoufly  confounds  it  with  the  audlus  and  calyeulatus  calyx 
of  the  fame  author. 

COMPLEX,  in  a more  general  fenfe,  a term  fynonymous 
with  compoimd  ; though  in  ftriftnefs  of  f|>eech  there  is  fome  dif- 
ference. The  term  Complex  is  properly  applied  where  one  thino- 
contains  many  others,  or  confifts  of  various  parts  not  really  dif- 
tiii6i  from  each  other,  but  only  imaginarily,  or  in  our  concep- 
tions. In  this  fenfe  the  foul  may  be  faid  to  be  complex,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  underftanding  and  will,  which  are  two  things  that 
our  reafon  alone  diftinguilhes  In  it. 

Complex  Term  or  Idea,  is  a term  compounded  of  feveral 
Ample  or  incomplex  ones.  Thus  In  the  propofition,  A juji  God 
cannot  leave  crimes  unpunijhed ; the  fubjeft  of  this  propofition, 
viz.  a juJl  God,  is  a complex  term,  or  ftands  for  a complex  idea 
compofed  of  two  Ample  or  incomplex  ones,  viz.  God  and  jnjl. 

COMPLEXION,  among  phyficians,  the  temperament,  ha- 
bitude, and  natural  difpofition,  of  the  body;  but,  popularly 
fpeaking,  the  colour  of  the  face  and  fkin. 

Few  queftions  in  philofophy  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
naturalifts  more  than  the  diverfities  among  the  human  fpecies, 
among  which  that  of  colour  is  the  moft  remarkable.  The  great 
differences  in  this  refpeft  have  given  occafion  to.  feveral  authors 
to  aff'ert,  that  the  whole  human  race  have  not  fprung  from  one 
original ; but  that  as  many  different  fpecies  of  men  were  at  firft 
created  as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be  found  among 
them.  It  remains,  in  reality,  a matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that  are  to  ba 
found  among  different  nations.  On  this  fubjeft  Dr.  Hunter 
hath  publiffied  a thefis,  in  which  he  confiders  the  matter  more 
accurately  than  hath  commonly  been  done,  and  determines  ab- 
folutely  againft  any  fpecific  difference  among  mankind.  He 
intrtxluces  his  fubjeft  by  obferving,  that  when  the  queftion  has 
been  agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  conftituted  only  one 
fpecies  or  not,  much  confufion  has  arifen  from  the  fenfe  in  which 
the  term  fpecies  has  been  adopted.  He  therefore  thinks  it  nccef- 
fary  to  fet  out  with  a definition  of  the  term.  He  includes  under 
the  fame  fpecies  all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iflue  capable 
of  propagating  others  refembling  the  original  ftock  from  whence 
they  fprung.  This  definition  he  illuftrates  by  having  recourfe 
to  the  human  fpecies  as  an  example.  And  in  this  fenfe  of  the 
term  he  concludes,  that  all  of  them  arc  to  be  confidered  as  be- 
longing to  the  fame  fpecies.  And  as,  in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one 
fpecies  comprehends  several  varieties  depending  upon  climate, 
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foil,  culture,  and  fimilar  accidents ; fo  he  confiders  the  diverfi- 
ties  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
produced  by  natural  caufes.  For  the  reafons  afligned  by  phy- 
liologills  fdr  the  variations  of  colour  in  the  human  fkin,  fee 
Anatomy,  p.  185. 

Upon  the  whole,  colour  and  figure  may  be  ftyled  habits  of 
the  .body.  LUce  other  habits,  they  are  created,  not  by  great 
and  fudden  impreflions,  but  by  continual  and  almoft  imper- 
ceptible touches.  Of  habits  both  of  mind  and  body,  nations 
are  fufcqitible  as  well  as  individuals.  They  are  tranfmltted  to 
the  offspring,  and  augmented,  by  inheritance.  Longingrowing 
to  maturity,  national  features,  like  national  manners,  become 
fixed  only  after  a fuccefiion  of  ages.  They  become,  however, 
f^xed  at  lart  j and  if  we  can  afcertain  any  effeft  produced  by  a 
given  ftate  of  weather  or  of  climate,  it  requires  only  repetition 
during  a fufficient  length  of  time  to  augment  and  imprefs  it 
with  a permanent  charafter.  T-he  fanguine  countenance  will, 
for  this  reafon,  be  perpetual  in  tbe  higheft  latitudes  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone ; and  we  fhall  for  ever  find  the  fwarthy,  the  olive,  the 
tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we  defcend  to  the  fouth.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations  have  been  well  recapitulated  and  enforced  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  profeflbr  of  moral  philofophy  in  the  college  of 
N.ew  Jerfey,  in  his  EJfay  on  the  Caujcs  of  the  Variety  of  Com- 
plexion and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species  ; to  which  the  reader 
who  wiihcs  for  further  fatisfaftion  on  the  fubjeft  is  referred. 

COMPLEXUS;  and  Complexus  Minor,  or  Trahelo-ma- 
foidceus  : two  mufcles  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  trunk.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

. COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blending,  or 
rather  interweaving,  of  feveral  different  things  together  : thus, 
a perfon  afliifted  with  feveral  diforders  at  the  fame  time,  is 
faid  to  labour  under  a complication  of  diforders. 

COMPLINE,  the  laft  divifion  of  the  Romifh  breviary.  It 
was  inUituted  to  implore  God’s  proteftion  during  the  night,  as 
the  prime  is  for  the  day.  It  is  recited  after  fun-fet ; and  is  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  completes  the  office  for  the  24  hours. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  bible.  See  Bible  (Greek), 

COMPONE,  or  Componed,  or  Gohony,  in  heraldry.  A 
bordure  compone  is  that  formed  or  compofed  of  a row  of  an- 
gular parts,  or  chequers  of  two  colours. 

COMPONED,  or  Composed,  is  alfo  ufed  in  general  for  a 
bordure,  a pale,  or  a fefs,  compofed  of  two  different  colours  or 
metals  difjrofed  alternately,  feparated  and  divided  by  fillets, 
excepting  at  the  corners  5 where  the  junftures  are  made  in 
form  of  a goat’s  foot. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  compounded, 
or  made  up  of  feveral  others  united  together;  thus.  Composite 
Numbers,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured  exaftly  by  a number  ex- 
ceeding unity:  as  6 by  2 or  3,  or  10  by  5,  &c.  fo  that  4 is  the 
lowell  compofite  number.  Compofite  numbers,  between  them- 
felves,  are  thofe  which  have  fome  common  meafure  befides 
unity;  as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  meafured  by  3. 

Composite  Order,  in  architcAure,  the  laft  of  the  five  orders 
of  columns ; fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  is  compofed  out  of 
thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrowing  a quarter  round  from 
the  Tufean  and  Doric,  a row  of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian, 
and  volutes  from  the  Ionic.  Its  comiche  has  Ample  modillions 
or  dentils.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  as  hav- 
ing been  invented  by  the  Romans.  By  molt  authors  it  is 
ranked  after  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  next  richeft, 
or  the  laft  invented.  See  Architecture. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  uniting  or  putting 
together  feveral  things,  fo  as  to  form  one  whole,  called  a com- 
pound. Thus,  Co.MPOSiTiON  of  Ideas  is  an  a<fl  of  the  mind 
whereby  it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception  or 
complex,  idea.  When  we  arc  provided  with  a fufficient  ftock 
of  Ample  ideaS;  and  have  by  habit  and  ufc  rendered  them  fami- 


liar to  our  minds,  they  become  the  component  parts  of  other 
ideas  ftill.niore  complicated,  and  form  what  wc  may  call  a 
fecond  order  of  compound  notions.  This  procels  may  be  con- 
tinued to  any  degree  of  compofition  wc  pleafe,  mounting  from 
one  ftage  to  another,  and  enlarging  the  number  of  combina- 
tions. 

Composition,  in  grammar,  the  joining  of  two  words  to- 
gether ; or  prefixing  a particle  to  another  word,  to  augment, 
diminifh,  or  change  its  fignification. 

Composition,  in  logic,  a method  of  reafoning,  whereby 
we  proceed  from  fome  felf-evident  truth  to  other  particular  and- 
fmgular  ones.  In  difpofing  and  putting  together  our  thoughts, 
there  are  two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice : for 
we  may  fo  fuppofe  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part  of  know- 
ledge, as  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the  mind  in  the  manner 
of  inveftigation;  carrying  on  the  feries  of  proofs  in  a reverfc 
order,  till  they  at  laft  terminate  in  firft  principles  : or  begin- 
ning with  thefe  principles,  we  may  take  the  contrary  wav; 
and  from  them  deduce,  by  a ftrift  train  of  reafoning,  all  the 
feveral  propofitions  we  want  to  eftabliffi.  This  diverfity  In  the 
manner  of  arranging  our  thoughts  gives  rife  to  the  twofold 
divifion  of  method  eftabliffied  among  logicians;  the  one  called 
analytic  method,  or  the  method  of  refolution,  inafmuch  as  it 
traces  back  things  to  their  foiirce,  and  refolves  knowledge  into 
its  firft  original  principles.  This  method  ftands  in  contradif- 
tinftion  to  the  method  of  compofition ; or,  as  it  is  otherwife 
called,  the  fynthctic  method  : for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering 
together  the  feveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combi- 
ning them  into  one  fyftera,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  the  under- 
ftanding  is  enabled  diftinftly  to  follow  truth  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent ftages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  mufic.  Is  the  art  of  inventing  and  writing 
airs;  of  accompanying  them  with  a fultable  harmony;  in  ftiort, 
of  forming  a complete  piece  of  mufic  in  all  its  parts.  The 
knowledge  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  rules,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  compofition.  Without  doubt,  it  is  neceffary  to  know 
in  what  manner  chords  ffiould  be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and 
refolve  diflbnances,  how  to  find  the  fundamental  ba?s,  and  how 
to  put  in  praftice  all  the  other  minutiae  of  elementary  know- 
ledge ; but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  alone,  one 
is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  underftand  the  art,  and  ope- 
rate in  the  prablice  of  compofition,  than  to  form  himfelf  for 
eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical  precepts  exhibited  in  gram- 
mar. We  need  not  fay,  that  befides  this,  it  is  necelfary  to 
underftand  the  geqfius  and  compafs  of  voices  and  inftruments ; 
to  judge  what  airs  may  be  of  eafy,  and  what  of  difficult,  execu- 
tion ; to  obfen'e  what  will,  and  what  will  riot,  be  prodiuftive 
of  any  effeft  ; to  feel  the  charafter  of  difl'erent  movements,  as 
well  as  that  of  dlifercnt  modulations,  that  both  may  be  always 
fuitably  applied;  to  know  the  dift'erent  rules  eftabliflied  by 
convention,  by  tafte,  by  caprice,  or  by  pedantry,  as  fugues, 
imitations,  or  pieces  where  the  fubjeifl  Is  confined  to  uniform 
laws  in  its  harmony,  mekxly,  rilhmus.  See.  All  thefe  acquifiT- 
tions  are  ftill  no  more  than  preparatives  for  compofition  : but 
the  compofer  muft  find  in  his  own  genius  the  fourccs  of  beauti- 
ful melody,  of  fublime  harmony,  the  pifturefque,  and  the  ex- 
preffive  in  mufic ; he  muft,  in  ftiort,  be  capable  of  perceiving, 
and  of  forming,  the  order  of  the  whole  piece ; to  follow  the  re- 
lations and  aptitudes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  in  ever}’  kind ; 
to  inflame  his  foul  with  the  fjiirlt  and  enthufialm  of  the  poet, 
rather  than  chiklifhly  amul'e  himfelf  with  punning  in  harmony, 
or  adapting  the  mufic  in  each  particular  word.  It  is  with  rea- 
fon that  our  muficians  have  given  the  name  of  ’ivords  to  the 
poems  which  they  fet  to  mufic.  It  appears  evident  from  their 
manner  of  expreffmg  them,  that,  in  their  apprehenfion,  they 
feemed  words,  and  words  alone.  One  would  be  tempted  to 
imagine,  particularly  during  fome  of  thefe  laft  years,  that  the 
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rules  for  the  formation  and  fuccefllon  of  chords  have  cau fed  all 
the  reft  to  be  neglected  or  forgot ; and  that  harmony  has  made 
no  acquifitions  but  at  the  expence  of  what  is  general  and  eflen- 
tial  in  the  mufi cal  art.  All  our  artifts  know  how  to  fill  a chord 
with  its  conlHtitcnt  founds,  or  a piece  of  harmony  with  its 
courtituent  paj  ts;  but  not  a foul  amongll  them  feels  a ray  of 
compolition.  As  to  what  remain.s,  though  the  fundamental 
ndes  of  counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  parts,  continue  ftill  the  fame, 
they  are  mere  or  Ids  rigorous  and  inllexible  in  proportion  as 
the  parts  increafe  in  number ; for  according  as  the  parts  are 
multiplied,  the  ditliculty  of  compofition  is  heightened,  and  the 
rules  are  lefs  fevere. — Compofitions  in  two  parts  are  called 
duettos  when  the  two  performers  fing  equally  ; that  is  to  fay, 
when  the  fubje6t  is  no  further  extended,  but  divided  between 
them  : but  if  the  fubjeft  is  in  one  part  alone,  and  tlie  fubordi- 
nate  harmony  no  more  than  an  accoinpanyment,  the  firft  part 
is  then  either  called  a rcdtut  'roc  or  a jolo-,  and  the  other  an  ac- 
companyment,  or  continued  hafs,  if  it  is  a bafs.  It  is  the  fame 
cal'e  with  the  trio,  with  compofitions  in  three,  in  four,  or  in 
five  parts.  , 

The  name  of  compofition  is  liliewife  given  to  fuch  pieces  of 
mufic  themfelves  as  arc  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
art.  For  this  reafon  Xhc.  duetts,  trios,  quartetios,  which  have 
juft  been  mentioned,  are  called  compo/itiens.  Compofitions  are 
either  formed  for  tlie  voice  alone,  or  for  inftruments,  or  for 
voices  and  inftruments  joined.  Full  chorufes  and  fongs  are 
the  only  compofitions  principally  intended  for  the  voice,  though 
fometimes  inftruments  are  joined  with  it  to  fnpport  it.  Com- 
pofitions for  inftruments  are  intended  to  be  executed  by  a band 
in  the  orcheftra,  and  then  they  are  called  Jympbonies,  concertos  •, 
or  for  fome  particular  fpecies  of  inftruments,  and  then  they  are 
coWenX  pieces  or Jonatas.  Such  compofitions  as  are  dellined  both 
for  voices  and  inftruments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  fpecies,  viz.  the jacred  and  the  fccular.  The  com- 
pofitions deftined  for  the  church,  whether  pfalms,  hymns,  an- 
thems, or  rel'ponfives,  are  in  general  diftinguiftied  by  the  name 
of  cburcb-mujic,  and  charafterifed  by  their  intention  to  be  fung 
with  words.  Secular. mufic  in  general  may  likewife  be  divided 
into  two  kinds  j tbeatrical  and  chamber  mufic.  Of  the  firft 
Icind  is  that  ufed  in  the  operas  j the  fubdivifions  of  the  fecond 
are  endlel's.  Solos,  concertos,  cantatas,  fongs,  and  airs,  al- 
moft  of  every  kind,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  church  or  the 
ftage,  may  be  included  in  the  idea  of  chamber  mujic.  In  gene- 
ral, it  is  thought,  that  facred  rrtufic  requires  deeper  ,fcience, 
.and  a more  accurate  obfervation  of  rules ; the  fecular  fpecies 
gives  more  indulgence  to  genius,  and  fubfifts  in  greater  variety. 
Ihis,  however,  will  admit  of  a difjiute,  notwithftanding  the 
■weighty  authority  of  Roufleau  on  the  fubjedl. 

In  compofition,  the  author  either  confines  himfelf,  as  a fub- 
jc(5I,  to  the  mere  mechanical  modulations  and  arrangements  of 
found}  and,  as  his  end,  to  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  alone;  or 
otherwife  hefoars  a nobler  height;  he  afpires  to  imitative  mufic; 
he  endeavours  to  render  the  hearts  and  fouls  of  his  auditors 
duftile  by  his  art,  and  thus  to  produce  the  nobleft  emotions. 
In  the  firft  view,  it  is  only  neceflary  that  he  ftiould  look  for 
beautiful  founds  and  agreeable  chords;  but  in  the  fecond  he 
ought  to  confider  mufic  in  its  conformity  with  the  accents  of 
the  human  voice,  and  in  the  expreffive  powers  of  notes  harmo- 
nically combined  to  fignify  or  paint  fuch  objedls  as  are  fufeep- 
tible  of  imitation.  In  Routfeau’s  article  Opera,  fome  ideas 
may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may  be  ennobled  and  elevated, 
by  forming  mufic  into  a language  more  powerful  and  pathetic 
than  eloquence  itfelf. 

Composition,  in  literature,  the  art  of  forming  and  arran- 
ging fentiment.s,  and  clothing  them  with  language  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjeft  or  difeourfe.  See  the  articles  Language, 
Okatory,  Poetry,  Dialogue,  Epistle,  and  History. 


Composition,  in  chemiftty,  is  the  union  and  combination 
of  feveral  fubftances  of  different  natures,  from  which  a com- 
pound body  refults.  From  this  union  of  bodies  of  different 
natures,  a body  is  formed  of  a mixed  nature,  which  Becker 
and  Stahl  have  called  a mixture,  and  which  may  be  called  a 
combination  or  chemical  compojition,  to  avoid  the  equivocal  fenfe 
of  the  word  mixture.  By  this  laft,  we  undert'land  only  a 
mere  appofition  of  parts;  and  which  would  therefore  give  a 
very  falle  idea  of  chemical  compofition,  in  which  a mutual  ad- 
hefion  takes  place  between  the  combined  fubftances. 

Composition,  in  painting,  indudes  the  invention  as  well 
as  difpofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  attitudes,  &c.  Com- 
pofition, therefore,  coniills  of  two  parts ; one  of  which  finds 
out,  by  means  of  hiftory,  proper  obje6ls  for  a pi6lure;  and  the 
other  difpofes  them  to  advantage.  See  Painting. 

C omposition,  in  pharmacy,  the  art  or  aft  of  mixing  diver* 
ingredients  together  into  a medicine  fo  as  they  may  alfift  each 
other’s  virtues,  fupply  each  other’s  defefts,  or  correft  any  ill 
qualities  thereof.  See  Pharmacy. 

'.Composition,  in  commerce,  a contraft  between  an  infol- 
vent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the  latter  accept  of  a 
part  of  the  debt  in  compofition  for  the  whole,  and  give  a gene- 
ral acquittance  accordingly. 

Composition,  in  printing,  commonly  termed  compojing, 
the  arranging  of  I'everal  types  or  letters  in  the  compofing-ltick, 
in  order  to  form  a line;  and  of  feveral  lines  ranged  in  order,  in 
the  galley,  to  make  a page ; and  of  feveral  pages  to  make  a 
form.  See  Printing. 

COMPOSITiE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a clafs  in  Herman- 
nus  and  Royen;  as  likewife  of  an  order  in  Linnxus’s  fragments 
of  a natural  method,  confifting  in  general  of  the  plants  which 
have  the  charafters  enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A 
particular  defeription  of  this  order  is  given  under  the  article 
Syngenesia,  which  includes  all  the  compound  flowers. 

COMPOSITUS  FLOS,  in  botany,  an  aggregate  flower  com- 
pofed  of  many Jlofcnli JeJfiles,  on  a common  entire  receptaculum, 
with  a common  perianthium,  and  whofe  antherae  being  five  in 
number  unite  in  the  form  of  a cylinder ; the  flofeuli  are  mono- 
petalous,  and  under  each  of  them  is  a monofpermous  germen. 
Compound  flowers  are  either  ligulati,  tubuloji,  or  radiati. 

COMPOST,  in  agriculture,  denotes^  a certain  kind  of  mix- 
ture defigned  to  alfift  the  foil  in  the  way  of  vegetation,  inftead 
of  dung.  The  requifites  for  compoft  are,  i . That  it  ought  to 
be  cheaper  than  the  quantity  of  dung  required  for  an  equal  ex- 
tent of  foil.  a.  It  ought  to  be  lefs  bulky;  and,  3.  It  ought  to 
produce  equal  effe6ts.  An  oil- compoft  is  recommended  In  the 
Georgical  Eflays,  upon  a fuppofition  that  the  food  of  vege- 
tables is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  is  made  as  follows ; “ Take  of 
North  American  pot-afh  i alb.  Break  the  fait  into  fmall  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  a convenient  vefl'el  with  four  gallons  of  water. 
Let  the  mixture  Hand  48  hours : then  add  coarfe  train  oil  14 
gallons.  In  a few  days  the  fait  will  be  diffolved,  and  the  mix- 
ture, upon  ftirring,  will  become  nearly  uniform.  Take  14 
buthels  of  fand,  or  20  of  dry  mould ; upon  thefe  pour  the  above 
liquid  ingredients.  Turn  this  compofition  frequently  over,  and 
in  fix  months  it  will  be  fit  for  ule.  When  the  liquid  ingredi- 
ents are  put  to  one  or  two  hogflieads  cf  water,  a liquid  compoft 
will  be  formed,  which  muft  be  ufed  with  a water  cart.”  This 
compoft,  however,  the  inventor  himfelf  owns  to  be  inferior  to 
rotten  dung,  as  indeed  may  very  naturally  be  fuppofed ; yet  in 
fome  cafes  it  feems  capable  of  doing  fervicc. 

Thofe  who  propofe  to  affift  vegetation  by  means  of  a compoft 
will  do  well  to  confult  Kirwaii’s  Treatifc  on  Manures.  Se« 
alfo  the  articles  Husbandry  and  Manure. 

COMPOSTELLA,  a celebrated  town  in  Spain,  and  capital 
of  Galicia,  with  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  and  an  univerfity.  Th» 
public  fquares,  and  the  churches,  particularly  in  the  Metropo- 
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lltan  church,  arc  rery  magnificent.  It  has  a great  number  of 
monafteries,  for  both  fexes,  and  about  2000  houfes.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  the  body  of  St.  James  was  buried  here,  which 
draws  a great  number  of  pilgrims  from  moft  parts  of  Chriften- 
dom.  The  archbilliop  is  one  of  the  richeft  prelates  in  Spain, 
having  70,000  crowns  a-year.  From  this  town  the  military 
order  of  St.  Jago,  or  St.  James,  had  its  original.  It  is  feated 
in  a peninfula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Tanibra  and  Ulla,  in  a 
pleafant  plain.  W,  long.  7.  17.  N.  lat.  42.  54. 

CoMposTELLA,  a town  in  North  America,  in  New 
Spain,  and  province  of  Xalifco,  built  in  1.5,31  • It  is  feated 
near  the  South  Sea;  W.  long.  no.  12.  N.  lat.  21.  o. 

COMPOUND,  in  a,  general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given  to 
■jjvhatever  is  compofed  or  made  uj)  of  difl’erent  things ; thus  we 
Jay,  a compound  word,  compound  found,  compound  talle,  &c. 
-~-Co7Hpound  differs  from  complex,  and  ftands  oppofed  to Jimple. 
See  Co.MPLEX  and  Simple. 

Compound  Flower.  See  Compositus  Flos. 

Compound  Interejl,  called  alfo  hiterejl  upon  inierefl,  is  that 
■which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal,  but  upon  the 
intereft  itfelf  forborne ; which  hereby  becomes  a fecondary 
principal.  See  Interest. 

Compound  Motion,  that  motion  which  is  eftefted  byfcveral 
confpiring  powers.  Powers  are  faid  to  confpire  if  the  dire6lion 
ef  the  one  be  not  quite  oppofite  to  that  of  the  other  ; as  when 
the  radius  of  a circle  is  conceived  to  revolve  about  a centre,  and 
at  the  fame  time  a point  to  move  ftraight  along  it. 

Compound  Numbers,  thofe  which  may  be  divided  by  fome 
<>ther  number  befide  unity,  without  leaving  any  remainder; 
Jiich  are  18,  20,  &c.  the  firfh  being  meafured  by  the  numbers  2, 

or  9 ; and  the  fecond  by  the  numbers  2,  4,  10. 

Compound  Quantities.  See  Algebra. 

Compound  Ratio,  is  that  which  the  product  of  the  antece- 
dents of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  produft  of  their  confe- 
quents.  Thus,  6 to  72  is  in  a ratio  compounded  of  2 to  6, 
and  of  j to  12. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  Englifli  church-hiftory,  denotes  a 
fcheme  propofed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  in  1667-8,  for  re- 
laxing the  terms  of  conformity  in  behalf  of  Proteflant  dilfenters, 
and  admitting  them  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  A bill 
for  this  purpofe  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief-Baron  Plale,  but 
difallowed.  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Tillotfon  and  Stilling- 
fleet  in  1674,  and  the  terms  were  fettled  to  the  fatisfa6tion  of 
the  nonconformiffs;  but  the  bithops  refufed  their  aflent.  This 
Icheme  was  likewife  revived  again  immediately  after  the  Revo- 
lution ; the  king  and  queen  exprefled  their  defire  of  an  union  : 
however,  the  defign  failed  after  two  attempts;  and  the  a£t  of 
toleration  was  obtained. 

Comprehension,  in  metaphyfics,  is  that  a£t  of  the  mind 
whereby  it  apprehends  or  knows  any  object  that  is  prefe.nted  to 
it,  on  all  the  fides  whereon  it  is  capable  of  lx;ing  apprehended  or 
known.  To  comprehend  a thing  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen, 
rein  aVtquani  totam  et  iotalitlr  cognofcerc. 

Co.MPREHENSioN,  ill  rhetoric,  a trope  or  figure  whereby 
the  name  of  a whole  is  j)ut  for  a part ; or  that  of  a part  for  a 
whole;  or  a definite  number  of  any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPRESS,  in  furgery,  a bolftcr  of  foft  linen  cloth,  folded 
in  fcveral  doubles,  frequently  applied  to  wounds  to  promote 
tiielr  healing. 

COMPRESSION,  the  a£t  of  prefling  or  fqueezing  fome 
matter  together,  fo  a.s  to  fet  its  jiarts  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
make  it  polfefs  lefs  fpace.  Comprejfion  properly  differs  from 
condenfation,  in  that  the  latter  is  performed  by  the  atUon  of 
cold,  the  former  by  fome  external  violence. 

. COMPROMISE),  a treaty  or  contract,  whereby  two  con- 
tending parties  effablifh  one  or  more  arbitrators  to  judge  of  and 
terminate  their  differences  in  an  amicable  manner. 
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COMPTON  (Henry),  bifhop  of  London,  was  the  youngefl; 
foh  of  Spencer  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  bom  in  1632.  After 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  became  a cornet  of  a regiment 
of  horfe  : but  foon  after  quitting  the  army  for  the  church,  he 
was  made  bifliop  of  Oxford  in  1674;  and  about  a year  after 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London.  He  was  entrufted  with  the 
education  of  the  two  princeffes  Mary  and  Anne,  whom  he  alfo 
afterwards  married  to  the  princes  of  Orange  and  Denmark  : 
and  their  firmnefs  in  the  Proteflant  religion  was  in  a great 
meafure  owing  to  their  tutor,  to  whom,  when  popery  began  to 
prevail  at  court,  it  was  imputed  as  an  unpardonable  crime. 
He  was  fufpended  from  his  ecclefiaflical  fuuftion  by  James  II. 
but  was  reftored  by  him  again  on  the  prince  of  Orange’s  invafion. 
He  and  the  bifhop  of  Briflol  made  the  majority  for  filling  the 
vacant  throne  with  a king:  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation ; was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  revifing 
the  liturgy;  and. laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  diffent- 
ers  to  the  church.  His  fpirit  of  moderation  made  him  unpo- 
pular with  the  clergy,  and  in  all  probability  checked  his  further 
promotion.  He  died  in  1713;  but,  living  in  bufy  times,  did 
not  leave  many  writings  behind  him. 

Comptroller.  See  Controller. 

COMPULSOR,  an  officer  under  the  Roman  emperors,  dif- 
patched  from  court  into  the  provinces,  to  compel  the  payment 
of  taxes,  &CC.  not  paid  within  the  time  preferibed.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  verb  compellere,  “ to  oblige,  conflrain.”  Thefe 
were  charged  w'ith  fo  many  exactions,  under  the  colour  of  their 
office,  that  Honorius  cafliiered  them  by  a law  in  412.  The 
laws  of  the  Vifigoths  mention  military  compulfors ; th-at  were 
officers  among  the  Goths,  whofe  bufmefs  was  to  oblige  the 
tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the  fight,  or  to  run  back  to  an  attack, 
&c.  Caflian  mentions  a kind  of  monaftic  compulfors,  whofe 
bulinefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical  office,  and  to  take 
care  the  monks  went  to  church  at  thofe  hours. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  theology,  an  inward  grief  of  the 
mind  for  having  offended  God.  The  word  comes  from  compun- 
gere,  of  pungerc,  “ to  prick.” — ^The  Romanifts  own  their  con- 
feflion  infignificant  unlefs  attended  with  compundlion  or  prick- 
ing of  the  heart. 

COMPURGATOR,  one  that,  by  oath,  juflifies  another 
perfon’s  innocence.  Compurgators  were  introduced  as  evidences 
in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  number  varied 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft  in  difpute,  or  the 
nature  of  the  crime  with  which  a perfon  was  charged. 

COMPUTATION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  manner  of  efti- 
mating  time,  weights,  meafures,  money,  or  quantities  of  any 
kind. — ^I'he  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  among  mathematicians 
in  the  like  fenfe  as  calculation. 

COMUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  jollity  or  feftivify. 
There  is  great  rcafon  to  believe  he  was  the  Chamos  of  the  Moa- 
bites; Bel-Phcgor,  Baal  Peor,  Priapus,  and  Bacchus.  He  is 
reprefented  under  the  a])pearance  of  a young  man,  wltii  an  in- 
flamed red  countenance,  his  head  inclined,  and  crowned  with 
flowers;  his  air  drowfy ; leaning  on  an  huntfman’.s  fpe.ar  i» 
his  left  hand,  and  holding  an  inverted  torch  in  his  right.  His 
flatue  was  placed  at  the  chamber  doors  of  new  married  perfons; 
his  pedeftal  crowned  with  flowers. 

CON,  orCoND.  See  CoND. 

CONARION,  or  Conoides,  a name  for  the  pineal  gland. 
See  Anatomy,  page  203. 

CONATUS,  a term  fi'equently  ufed  in  philofophy  and 
mathematics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a quantity  of  motion,  not 
capable  of  being  exprefled  by  any  time  or  length  ; as  the  cona- 
tus  rcccdcndi  ah  axe  vioius,  is  the  endeavour  which  a body, 
moved  circularly,  makes  to  recede,  or  fly  off  from  the  centre  or 
axis  of  its  motion. 

CONCA  (Sebaflian),  called  Cavalier,  a celebrated  hifloiT 
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and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Gaeta  In  and  placed 

as  a difciple  with  Francefco  Solimena,  an  incomparable  mafter. 
Under  his  direftion  Conca  exerted  his  utmoft  induftry  to  obtain 
a proper  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ; and  afterwards  through  life  was  etteemed  an  artift  of  the 
fitft  eminence.  He  was  incelfantly  employed,  and  his  works 
were  folicited  by  moft  of  the  princes  of  Eiurope.  The  churches 
and  chapels  of  every  part  of  Italy  are  enriched  with  fome 
of  his  compofitions ; of  which  he  painted  an  incredible  number. 
He  was  earnefth’’  Invited  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain  to  vifit  his  court, 
but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  Rome.  He  was  at 
laft,  however,  fo  ftrongly  prelfed  to  go  to  Naples,  that  he  un- 
dertook the  journey  j and  was  received  in  that  kingdom  with 
ail  the  rcfpeft  and  honour  due  to  his  merit}  and  there  he 
finifhed  feveral  noble  defigns,  as  alfo  at  Gaeta  his  native  city. 
While  he  continued  at  Naples,  he  received  in  the  royal  pre- 
fence a fnuff-box  of  very  great  value,  pret'ented  to  him  in  the 
king’s  name  by  the  marquis  of  Tailucci,  at  that  time  prime 
minifter;  and  in  the  year  1757  the  king  was  pleafed  to  en- 
noble him  and  all  his  defcendants.  At  that  thne  he  was  78, 
and  it  is  confidently  faid  that  he  died  in  1761  aged  83,  which 
is  very  probable,  though  not^pofitively  certain.  He  underftood 
perfpeftive  and  architefture  thoroughly,  and  added  to  it  a fine 
underftanding  of  the  chiaro-fcuro.  His  ftyle  of  compofition  is 
grand  and  elegant;  his  defign  very  correfi;  his  difpofition  in- 
genious; his  attitudes  and  exprelTion  full  of  tnith,  nature,  and 
variety;  and  his  colouring  is  excellent.  The  hiftory  of  Diana 
and  Aftaeon,  by  Conca,  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke at  Wilton. 

CONCALE  BAY,  is  on  the  coaft  of  France  in  the  former  pro- 
vince of  Brittany,  where  the  Englifti  forces  landed  in  June  17.58, 
in  order  to  go  to  St.  Maloes  ; which  they  did,  and  burnt  all  the 
fhips  in  that  harbour,  which  were  above  100,  of  all  forts.  Con- 
cale  is  the  town  which  gives  name  to  the  bay,  and  is  famous  for 
oyfters.  It  is  18  miles  eaft  of  St.  Maloes,  and  197  weft  of  Pa- 
ris. W.  long.  I.  47.  N.  lat.  48.  41. 

CONCARNEAU,  a town  of  France  In  the  department. of 
Finiftere,  and  late  province  of  Brittany,  with  a harbour  and  a 
caftle.  It  is  12  miles  from  Quimper.  E.  Ion.  4.  2.  N.  lat. 
47- 46- 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Inner 
furface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  efpecially  of  I'pherical  ones. 
Concave  Glajfes,  are  fuch  as  are  ground  hollow,  and  are  ufu- 
ally  of  a fpherical  figure,  though  they  may  be  of  any  other,  as 
parabolical,  &c.  All  objefts  feen  through  concave  glalTes  ap- 
pear ercft  and  diminiftied. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  fi^ifies  the  bringing 
things  nearer  a centre.  In  a chemical  view,  the  pjirticles  of 
fait  in  fea-water  are  faid  to  be  concentrated ; that  is,  brought 
nearer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the  watery  part. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  mathematics,  fomething  that  has  the 
fame  common  centre  with  another : it  ftands  in  oppofition  to 
txcentric. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  fimple  apprehenlion  or  per- 
c^tion  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without  proceeding  to 
affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.  Some  writers,  as  Lord 
Karnes,  diftinguiffi  between  conception  and  perception ; mak- 
ing the  latter  to  denote  the  confcioufnefs  of  an  obje6l;  when  pre- 
fent,  or  to  include  the  reality  of  its  objeft;  whereas  conception 
exprefles  the  forming  of  an  idea  of  an  obje<ft  whether  prefeat  or 
abfent,  or  without  any  convlilion  of  its  reality. 

Conception,  in  phyfiology,  the  firft  formation  of  the  em- 
bryo, or  foetus,  in  the  womb.  See  Anatomy,  page  209,  and 
the  article  Generation. 

Conception  Immaculate  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a feaft  efta- 
bllffied  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin,  particularly  with  regard  to 
her  having  been  conceircd  a*d  bom  mmacjilate,  i.  e.  without 
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original  fin,  held  in  the  Romiffi  church  on  the  8th  of  December, 
The  immaculate  conception  is  the  great  head  of  controverfy 
between  the  Scotifts  and  Thomifts ; the  former  maintaining,  and 
the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three  Spaniffi  military  orders, 
of  St.  James  of  the  fword,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  the 
knights  take  a vow  at  their  admiffion  to  defend  the  immaculate 
conception.  This  refolution  was  firft  taken  in  1652.  Peter 
d’Alva  has  publiffied  48  huge  volumes  in  folio  on  the  myfteriei 
of  the  conception. 

Conception,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South  America. 
It  is  fituated  in  W.  long.  79.  la.  S.  lat.  36.  43;  and  is  the 
oldeft  European  fettlement  in  Chili,  and  the  fecond  in  point  of 
dignity. 

Conception,  a town  in  North  America,  in  New  Spain, 
and  in  the  Audience  of  Guatimali.  It  is  feated  near  the  fea- 
coaft,  100  miles  weft  of  Porto-bello,  and  a fmall  river  that  runs 
into  the  fea.  W.  long.  83.  5.  N.  lat.  10.  o. 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  In  mufic,  a number  or  com- 
pany of  muficians,  playing  or  finging  on  the  fame  piece  of 
mufic  or  fong  at  the  fame  time. 

CONCERTATO  intimates  the  piece  of  mufic  to  be  com- 
pofed  In  fuch  a manner,  as  that  all  the  parts  may  have  their 
recitatives,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  voices  or  in- 
ftmments. 

CONCERTO  GRossij  the  grand  chorus  of  a concert,"  or 
thofe  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  perform  or  play  to- 
gether. 

CONCESSION,  in  general,  fignifies  either  the  aft  of 
granting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  itfelf  which  is  fo 
granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  whereby  fomething  Is 
freely  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  difpute,  to  obtain  fomething 
that  one  would  have  granted  to  him,  and  which  he  thinks  can- 
not fairly  be  denied,  as  in  the  following  conceffion  of  Dido,  ia 
Virgil : 

“ The  nuptials  he  dlfclalms,  I urge  no  more ; 

“ Let  him  purfue  the  promis’d  Latian  ffiore. 

“ A ffiort  delay  is  all  I afk  him  now; 

“ A paufe  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe.” 

CONCHA,  in  zoologjq  a fynonime  of  the  Mytilus,, 
SoLEN,  and  other  ffiell-fiffi. 

CONCHITES  M ARMOR,  a name  given  by  the  ancients- to  a 
fpecies  of  marble  dug  near  Megara,  and  remarkable  for  con- 
taining a great  number  of  fea-ffiells,  and  other  marine  bodie#' 
immerfed  in  it. 

CONCHOID,  in  geometry,  the  name  of  a curve,  given  to  it 
by  Its  inventor  Nicomedes.  See  Fluxions. 

CONCHYLIA,  a general  name  for  all  petrified  ffiells,  a* 
limpets,  cochleae,  nautili,  conchae,  lepades,  &c. 

CONCIATOR,  In  the  glafs  art,  is,  for  the  cryftal-glafs,. 
what  the  founder  is  at  the  green-glafs  houfes.  He  is  the  perfon 
that  weighs  and  proportions  the  fait  to  affies  and  fand,  and 
works  them  with  a ftrong  fire  till  they  run  mto  lumps  and  be- 
come white;  and  if  the  metal  be  too  hard,  and  confequently 
brittle,  he  adds  fait  or  affies,  and  if  too  foft,  fand ; ftill  mixing 
them  to  a fit  temper,  which  is  only  known  by  the  working. 

CONCINNOUS  INTERVALS,  in  mufic,  are  fuch  as  are  fit 
for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with,  concords  ; being 
neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagreeable  in  themfelves;  but  hav- 
ing a good  eft'edt,  as  by  their  oppofition  they  heighten  the  more 
dfential  principles  of  plcafure;  or  as,  by  their  mixture  and; 
combination  with  them,  they  produce  a variety  necelfaiy  to  our, 
being  better  pleafed. 

CoNCiNNOus  Syjlcm,  in  mufic.,  A lyftem  is  faid  to  be  con- 
clnnous,  or  divided  concinnoufly,  when  its  parts,  confidered  as- 
fimple  intervals,  are  coacinnous;  and  are  befidcs  placed  in  fuclx- 
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tn  order  between  the  extremes,  as  that  the  fucceflion  of  founds, 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  effe£t. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  a Ihout  raifed  by  thofe 
pr^fent  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet  fire  to  the  funeral 
pile.  See  Shout.  The  word  was  alfo  applied  to  the  fignal 
given  to  the  Roman  foldiers  to  decamp,  whence  the  exprellion 
conclamare  vaja  ; and  conclamari  arma,  was  a fignal  for  battle. 
It  was  likewlle  ufed  for  a praftice  of  calling  to  a perfon  deceafed 
three  times  by  his  namej  and  when  no  reply  was  returned, 
they  thus  exprefl'ed  his  deceafe,  conclamatum  eji.  Whence  the 
lame  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  ceffation  of  the  Roman 
empire.  . 

CONCiyAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  cardinals  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  church  meet,  and  are  fliut  up,  in  order  to  the  eledtion  of 
a pope.  The  term  aifb  denotes  the  affembly  or  meeting  Itfelf. 
The  conclave  is  a range  of  fmall  cells,  10  feet  fquare,  made  of 
wainfeot ; thefe  are  numbered,  and  drawn  for  by  lot.  They 
Hand  in  a line  along  the  galleries  and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with 
a fmall  fpace  between  each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the 
cardinal  over  it.  The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  deter- 
mined place,  for  the  contlitutions  of  the  church  allow  the  car- 
dinals to  make  choice  of  fuch  a place  for  the  conclave  as  they 
think  moft  convenient;  yet  it  is  generally  held  in  the  Vatican. 
The  conclave  is  very  ftfiftly  guarded  by  troops ; neither  the 
cardinals,  nor  any  perfon  lliut  up  in  the  conclave,  are  fpoken  to, 
but  at  the  hours  allowed  of,  and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  : even 
the  provilions  for  the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be 
conveyed  by  that  means  from  the  minifters  of  foreign  powers, 
or  other  perfons  who  may  have  an  intereft  in  the  elebtion  of  the 
pontiff. 

CONCLUSION,  in  logic,  the  confeqtiences  or  judgement 
drawn  from  what  was  afferted  in  the  premifes ; or  the  previous 
judgements  in  reafoning,  gained  from  combining  the  extreme 
ideas  between  themfelves. 

CONCOCTION,  an  obfolete  term  in  medicine,  fignifying 
the  change  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  ftomach.  It  was 
alfo  ufed  to  denote  a falutary  and  fpontaneous  operation  in  the 
fyllem  duiing  the  exiftence  of  a fever,  in  which  the  febrile  mat- 
ter wasfaid  to  be  concocted  previous  to  its  expulfion. 

CONCORD,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  conftruftion  called 
fyntax,  in  which  the  words  of  a fentence  agree;  that  is,  in 
which  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  gender,  number,  and  cafe;  and 
verbs  in  the  fame  number  and  perfon  with  nouns  and  pronouns. 
See  Grammar. 

Concord,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  that  are  al- 
ways agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in  fucceflion  or  con- 
funance. 

For7n  ^Concord,  in  ecclefiaftic  hiftory,  a ftandard  book  a- 
mongthe  Lutherans,  compofed  at  Torgaw,  in  1576,  and  thence 
called  the  book  of  Torgaw,  and  reviewed  at  Berg  by  fix  Luthe- 
ran do6Iorsof  Germany,  the  principal  of  whom  was  James  An>- 
drese.  This  book  contains,  in  two  parts,  a fyftem  of  doftrine, 
the  fubfeription  of  which  was  a condition,  of  communion,  and 
a formal  and  veiy  fevere  condemnation  of  all  who  differed  from 
the  compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  refpebl  to  the  majeffy 
and  omniprefence  of  Chrift’s  body,  and  the  real  manducation 
of  his  flelh  and  blood  in  the  eucharift.  It  was  firft  imjrofed  on 
the  Saxons  by  Augullus,  and  occafioned  great  oppofitlon  and 
difturbance.  The  difpute  about  it  was  revived  in  Switzerland; 
in  1718,  when  the  magillrates  of  Bern  publiflicd  an  order  for 
adopting  it  as  the  rule  of  faith  ; the  confequence  of  which  was 
a conteff,  that  reduced  its  credit  and  authority. 

CONCORDANCE,  a didtiona^  or  index  to  the  Bible, 
wherein  all  the  leading  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe  of  the  infpired 
writings,^  are  ranged  alphabetically ; and  the  various  places 
where  they  occur  referred  to  ; to  aflift  in  finding  out  pallages, 
and  comparing  the  fevcral  fignifications  of  the  fame  word.  Wo 


have  fevcral  very  copious  concordances  in  Englilh,  as  New- 
mann’s,  &c.  but  the  laft  and  beft  efteemed  is  that  in  ato.  by 
Alex.  Cruden.  ' 

CONCORDANT  verses,  fuch  as  have  fcveral  words  in 
common ; but  which,  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  convey 
an  oppofite,  or  at  leaft  a different  meaning.  Such  are  thofe, 

H 

CONCORDAT,  In  the  Canon  law,  denotes  a covenant  or 
agreement  concerning , fome  beneficiary  matter,  as  a refigna- 
tion,  permutation,  promotion,  or  the  like.  The  council  of 
Trent,  fpeaking  of  concordats  made  without  the  authority  and 
approbation  of  the  pope,  calls  them  concordias  qjits  tantum 
fuos  qhligant  auBores,  non  fticcejfores.  And  the  congregation  of 
cardinals,  who  have  explained  this  decree,  declares  alfo  that  a> 
concordat  cannot  be  valid  lb  as  to  bind  fucceffors,  unlels  con» 
firmed  by  the  pope. 

Concordat  is  alfo  ufed,  abfolutely,  among  the  Frenchr 
writers,  for  an  agreement  concluded  at  Bologna  in  1516,  be- 
tween pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  for  regulating 
the  manner  of  nominating  to  benefices.  The  concordat  ferves 
in  lieu  of  the  Pragmatic  fanftion,  which  has  been  abrogated  j 
or,  rather,  it  is  the  pragmatic  fanftion  foftened  and  reformed. 
The  concordat  between  the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
refembles  the  former.  There  is  alfo  a German  concordat,  made 
between  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  and  the  princes  of  Germany, 
in  1448,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed  by  pope 
Nicholas  V. 

CONCORDIA,  a town  of  Italy,  In  the  duchy  of  Miran- 
dola ; feated  on  the  river  Sechia,  5 miles  welV.bT  Mirandola,  and 
15  miles  fouth-eaft  jbf  Mantua;  fubjebt  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
E.  long.  1 1.  22.  N.lat.  44.  52. 

Concordia,  a Pagan  divinity  of  the  Romans,  piftured 
with  a cup  in  hfer  right  hand ; having  in  her  left  fometimes  a 
feeptre,  and  fometimes  a cornucopia.  Her  fymbols  were  two 
hands  joined,  as  is  feen  in  a coin  of  Aurelius  Venus,  and  an- 
other of  Nero : alfo  two  ferpents  twilling  about  a caduceusl 
She  was  addrelTed  to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of  families 
and  citizens. 

CONCOU,  In  botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of  Gui- 
nea to  an  herb,  which  is  in  great  efteem  among  them  for  killing 
that  troublefome  fort  of  worm  called  the  Guinea-worm,  that 
breeds  in  their  flelh.  They  bruife  the  leaves,  and  mixing  them, 
with  oil,  apply  them  in  form  of  a cataplalm. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool-philofophy,.  an  aflTemblage  oc 
compound.  In  natural  philofophy  and  chemiffry,  it  fignifics  a 
body  made  up  of  different  principles,  or  any  mixed  body:  thus, 
foap  is  a faftitious  concrete,  mixed  together  by  art ; and  anti- 
mony is  a natural  concrete,  or  a mixed  body  compounded  im 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  feveral  fmall  particles  of  a- 
natural  body  into  fenfible  mafl'es  or  concretes,  whereby  it  be- 
comes fo  and  fo  figured  and  determined,  and  is  endued  with' 
fuch  and  fuch  properties.  This  term  denotes  alfo  the  a(9: 
whereby  foft  bodies  are  rendered  hard;  or  an  infenfible  motion; 
of  the  particles  of  a fluid  or  foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to 
a confiftence.  It  is  indifferently  ufed  for  induration,  conden- 
fation,  congelation,,  and  coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE  fometimes  exprelTcs  a criminal  or  pro- 
hibited: comntercc  between  the  two  fexes ; in  which  fcnl'e  it 
comprehends  adultery,  incell,  and  fimple  foniication.  In  its 
more  reftralned  lenfe,  concubinage  is  ufed  for  a.  man’s  and  a. 
woman’s  cohabiting  together  in  the  way  of  marriage,  without 
having  palled  through  the  ceremony. 

Concubinage  was  anciently  tolerated  : the  Roman  law  calls- 
it  an  allowed  cuftom,  licitu  conj'uctudo.  When  this  expreflioiu 
9CCUT8  in  the  couffitutiioQS  of  the  Chriffian  emperors,  it  lignit- 
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fies  what  we  now  call  a marnage  in  confoience.  The  concubi- 
nage tolerated  among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
and  of  the  heathen  emperors,  was  that  between  perfons  not 
capable  of  contrafting  marriage  together : nor  did  they  even 
refufe  to  let  inheritances  defcend  to  children  which  fprung  from 
fuch  a tolerated  cohabitance.  Concubinage  between  fuch  per- 
fons they  looked  cin  as  a kind  of  marriage,  and  even  allowed 
it  feveral  privileges}  but  then  this  concubinage  was  confined  to  a 
fmgle  peribn,  and  was  of  perpetual  obligation  as  much  as  mar- 
riage itfelf.  Hottoman  obferves,  that  the  Roman  laws  had  allowed 
of  concubinage  long  before  Julius  Caefar  made  that  law  whereby 
every  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafed.  The 
emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells  us,  allowed  every  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a marriage  performed  with 
lefs  folemnity  than  the  formal  marriage : or  a marriage  with  a 
woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to  whom  the  hutband  does 
not  convey  his  rank  or  quality.  Cujas  obferves,  that  the  an- 
cient laws  allowed  a man  to  efpoufe,  under  the  title  of  concu- 
line,  certain  perfons,  fuch  as  were  efteemed  unequal  to  him, 
©n  account  of  the  want  of  fome  qualities  requifite  to  fuftain  the 
full  honour  of  marriage.  He  adds,  that  though  concubinage 
was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity  and  civil  effefts ; 
yet  was  concubine  a reputable  title,  very  different  from  that  of 
miftrefs  among  us.  The  commerce  was  efteemed  fo  lawful, 
that  the  concubine  might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a wife.  This  kind  of  concubinage  is  ftill  in  ufe  in 
fome  countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  a 
ialf -marriage,  morgengabic  marriage  or  marriage^  n.uith  the  left 
hand)  alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  contrafted,  viz.  by 
the  man’s  giving  the  woman  his  left  hand  inftead  of  the  right. 
This  is  a jeal  marriage,  though  without  folemnity  : the  parties 
are  both  bound  for  ever ; though  the  woman  be  thus  excluded 
from  the  common  rights  of  a wife  for  want  of  quality  or  for- 
tune. The  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either 
legitimate  or  baftards,  but  natural  children,  and  were  capable 
only  of  donations.  They  were  deemed  to  I'etain  the  low  rank 
of  the  mother ; and  were  on  this  ground  unqualified  for  inhe- 
riting the  effedls  of  the  father. 

Concubinage,  in  a legal  fenfe,  is  ufed  as  an  exception 
againft  her  that  fueth  for  dower,  alleging  thereby,  that  flie  was 
not  a wife  lawfully  married  to  the  party,  in  whofe  lands  flie 
feeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his  concubine. 

CONCUI^INE,  a woman  whom  a perfon  takes  to  cohabit 
with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  chara61er,  of  a wife, 
without  being  authorized  thereto  by  a legal  marriage.  Con- 
cubine is  alfo  ufed  for  a real,  legitimate,  and  only  wife,  dlf- 
tinguiflied  by  no  other  circumftance  but  a difparity  of  birth  or 
condition  between  her  and  the  hufband.  Du  Cange  obfen'es, 
that  one  may  gather  from  feveral  paflages  in  the  epiflles  of  the 
popes,  that  they  anciently  allowed  of  fuch  concubines.  In 
effeft,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a man  to  efpoufe  whom 
he  pleafed;  there  was  required  a kind  of  parity,  or  proportion, 
between  the  conditions  of  the  contraftiqg  parties.;  but  a 
woman  of  inferior  condition,  who  could  not  be  efpoufed  as  a 
wife,  might  be  kept  as  a concubine ; and  the  laws  allowed  of 
it,  provided  the  man  had  no  other  wife. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a great  number  of  wives,  and 
that  thefedid  not  all  hold  the  fame  rank  ; Ibme  being  fubaltern 
to  the  prineipal  wife ; which  were  what  we  call  concubines,  or 
half-wives.  The  Romans  prohibited  a plurality  of  concubines, 
and  only  had  regard  to  the  children  iffuing  from  a fingle  con- 
cubine, becaufe  fhe  might  become  a legitimate  wife.  Solomon 
bad  700  wives  and  ;3oo  concubines;  and  Q.  Curtins  obferves, 
that  Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concubines,  all 
in  the  equipage  of  queens. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  fea  language,  fignifies  to  guide 
• cff.  conduft  a Ihip  in  her  right  courfe.  He  that  cons  her, 


Hands  aloft  with  a compafs  before  him,  and  gives  the  word  of 
direftion  to  the  man  at  the  helm  how  he  is  to  fteer.  If  tha 
ftiip  go  before  the  wind,  or,  as  they  call  it,  betwixt  the  (beets, 
the  word  is  either  ftarboard,  or  port  the  helm,  according  as  the 
conder  would  have  the  helm  put  to  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the 
(hip,  upon  which  the  ftiip  always  goes  the  contrary  way.  If 
he  fays,  helm  a mid-fhip,  he  would  have  the  (hip  to  go  right 
before  the  wind,  or  direftly  between  her  two  ftieets.  If  the 
ftiip  fail  by  the  wind,  or  on  a quarter  wind,  the  word  is,  aloof, 
keep  your  luff,  fall  not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch 
the  wind,  have  a care  of  the  lee-latch ; all  which  expreffions 
are  of  the  fame  import,  and  imply  that  the  fteerfman  ftiould 
keep  the  (hip  near  the  wind.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  would 
have  her  fail  more  large,  or  more  before  the  wind,  the  word 
is,  cal'e  the  helm,  no  near,  bear  up.  If  he  cries  fteady,  it 
means,  keep  her  from  going  in  and  out,  or  making  yaws  (as 
they  call  it),  howfoever  flie  fails,  whether  large  or  before  a 
wind : and  when  he  would  have  her  go  juft  as  flie  does',  he 
cries,  keep  her  thus,  thus,  &c. 

CONDE,  a ftrong  town  of  France,  In  the  department  of 
the  North  and  French  part  of  Hainault.  It  has  a caftle,  and 
gave  the  title  of  prince  to  a branch  of  the  late  royal  family.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Allies,  July  10,  1793,  and  is  feated  on  the 
Scheld,  feven  miles  N.  E.  of  Valenciennes,  and  117  N.  by  E. 
of  Paris.  E.  long.  3.  39.  N.  lat.  27. 

Conde,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
and  late  province  of  Normandy.  It  carries  on  a confiderable 
trade ; and  is  feated  on  the  Nereau,  15  miles  W.  of  Paris. 
W.  long.  o.  37.  N.  lat.  48.  50. 

CONDENSATION,  -the  atl  whereby  a body  Is  rendered 
more  denfe,  compaft,  and  heavy.  The  word  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  converfion  of  vapour  into  water,  by  diftillation, 
or  naturally  In  the  clouds.  The  way  In  which  vapour  com- 
monly condenfes,  is  by  the  application  of  fome  cold  fubftance. 
On  touching  It,  the  vapour  parts  with  its  heat  which  it  had 
before  abforbed ; and  on  doing  fo,  it  immediately  lofes  the 
proper  charafteriftics  of  vapour,  and  becomes  water.  But 
though  this  is  the  moft:  common  and  ufual  way  in  which  we 
obferve  vapour  to  be  condenfed,  nature  certainly  proceeds  after 
another  method:  fmee  we  often  obferve  the  vapours  moft 
plentifully  condenfed  when  the  weather  is  really  warmer  than 
at  other  times.  See  the  articles  Cloud,  Evaporation,  &c. 

CONDENSER,  a pneumatic  engine,  or  fyringe,  whereby 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  may  be  forced  into  a given 
fpace;  fo  that  fometimes  ten  atmofpheres,  or  ten  times  as 
much  air  as  there  is  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  fpace,  with- 
out the  engine,  may  be  thrown  in  by  means  of  it,  and  its 
egret's  prevented  by  valves  properly  difpofed.  See  plate  89. 
It  confifts  of  a brafs  cylinder,  wherein  is  a moveable  pifton ; 
which  being  drawn  out,  the  air  rufties  into  the  cylinder  through 
a hole  provided  on  purpofe;  and  when  the  pifton  is  again 
forced  into  the  cylinder,  the  air  is  driven  into  the  receiver 
through  an  orifice,  furniflied  with  a valve  to  hinder  its  getting 
out.  The  receiver  or  veffel  containing  the  coodenl'ed  air, 
ftiould  be  made  very  ftrong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the  air's  fpring 
thus  increafed ; for  which  reafon  they  are  generally  made  of 
brafs : its  orifice  Is  fitted  with  a female  ferew  to  receive  the 
male  ferew  at  the  end  of  the  condenl'cr. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a claufc  of  obligation  ftl- 
jnilated  as  an  article  of  a treaty  or  a contraft;  or  in  a donation 
of  a teftament,  legacy,  See.  in  which  lalt  cafe  a donee  dues 
not  lofe  his  donative  if  it  be  charged  with  any  diftioneft  or  im- 
poflible  conditions. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but  fubjeft  to 
conditions.  Thus,  Conditional  Conjundtions,  in  grammar, 
arc  thofe  which  ferve  to  make  propofitions  conditional ; as  if 
unlefs,  provided,  &;c. 
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Conditional  Propojithvs,  in  logic,  fuch  as  confift  of  two 
parts  conneited  together  by  a conditional  particle. 

Conditional  Syllogifm,  a I'yllogifm  where  the  major  is  a 
conditional  propolition.  Thus,  If  there  is  a God,  he  ought  to 
be  worthipped — But  there  is  a God  ; — Therefore  he  ought  to  be 
worihipped. 

CONDOM,  a large  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Gers,  and  late  province  of  Gafcony.  As  it  has  no  trade,  it  is 
poor,  and  thinly  peopled.  It  was  lately  an  epifcopal  town, 
and  is  feated  on  the  Baife,  22  miles  W,  of  Auch.  E.  long, 
o.  36.  N.  lat.  44.  1. 

CONDOR,  or  Contor,  in  ornithofogy.  See  Vulture. 

CONDORMIENTES,  in  church  hiilory,  religious  feftaries, 
who  take  their  name  from  lying  all  together,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old.  They  arofe  in  the  ijth  century,  near  Cologne; 
where  they  are  faid  to  have  worihipped  an  image  of  Lucifer, 
and  to  have  received  anfwers  and  oracles  from  him. 

CONDIUEU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Rhone  and  Loire,  and  late  province  of  Lyonois,  remarkable  for 
its  excellent  wines.  It  is  feated  near  the  Rhone,  17  miles  S.  of 
Lyons.  E.  long.  4.  55.  N.  lat.  45.  23. 

CONDUCTOR,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  which  ferves  to 
conduit  the  knife  in  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftone,  and 
in  laying  open  finufes  and  tiltulas. 

Conductors,  in  ele£trical  experiments,  are  thofe  bodies 
that  receive  and  communicate  eleftricity ; and  thofe  that  repel 
it  are  called  non-conduBors.  See  Electricity. 

CONDUIT,  a canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
or  other  fluid.  There  are  fevcral  fubterraneous  conduits  through 
which  the  waters  pal's  that  ifl'ue  from  fprings.  Artificial  conduits 
for  water  are  made  of  lead,  ftone,  caft-iron,  potter’s  earth, 
timber,  &c.  There  is  too  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  w'ater 
W'hich  pafles  through  leaden  pipes,  dilfolves  forae  of  the  metal, 
and  thence  becomes  unwholefome. 

CONDYLOID  and  Coronoid  procelTes.  Sei  Anatomy. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  medicine,  a tubercle,  or  callous  emi- 
nence, which  arifes  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or  rather  a fwell- 
ing  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that  part. 

CONDYLUS,  a name  given  by  anatomifts  to  a projecting 
I knot  in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of  a bone. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a folid  figure,  having  a circle  for  its 
bafe,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a point  or  vertex.  See  Conic 
Sections. 

Melting  Cone,  in  chemiftry,  is  a hollow  cone  formed  of 
copper  or  brafs,  with  a handle,  and  with  a flat  bottom  adjoin- 
ing to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  reft. 
Its  ufe  is  to  receive  a mafs  of  one  or  more  metals  melted  toge- 
ther, and  call  into  it.  This  mafs,  when  cold,  may  be  ealily 
ftiook  out  of  the  velTel,  from  its  figure.  Alfo,  if  a melted  mafs, 
confifting  of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  fubftances  not  com- 
bined together,  be  poured  into  this  velfel,  the  conical  figure 
facilitates  the  feparation  of  thefe  fubftances  according  to  their 
xefpeftive  denfities.  The  cone  ought  to  be  well  heated  before 
the  melted  mafs  is  thrown  into  it;  that  it  may  not  contain  any 
nioifturc,  which  would  occafion  a dangerous  explofion.  It 
ought  alfo  to  be  greafed  internally  with  tallow,  to  prevent  the 
adhefion  of  the  fluid  matter. 

Cone  of  Rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the  feveral  rays  which 
fall  from  any  radiant  point  upon  the  furface  of  a glafs. 

Cone,, in  botany.  See  Conus. 

CONPISSI,  a fort  of  bark  of  a tree,  which  grows  on  the 
•Coromandel  coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  recommended  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Monro,  in  the  Medical  Ellays,  as  a fpecific  in 
iliarrhmas.  It  is  to  be  finely  pulverized,  and  made  into  an 
tlcdtuary  with  fyrup  of  oranges.  The  bark  fliould  be  frefh, 
and  the  eledtuary  new  made  every  (lay,  or  fecond  day,  otherwife 
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it  lofes  its  auftere  but  grateful  bitternefs  on  the  palate,  and  its 
proper  effefts  on  the  inteftines. 

CONFARREATION,  a ceremony  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, ufed  in  the  marriage  of  perl'ons  whofe  children  were 
deftined  for  the  honour  of  the  priefihood.  Confarreation  was 
the  moft  facred  of  ihe  three  modes  of  contradlipg  marriage 
among  that  people;  and  confifled,  according  to  Servius,  in  this, 
that  the  pouiiftx  maximus  and  flamen  dialis  joined  and  con- 
tradled  the  man  and  woman,  by  making  them  eat  of  the  fame 
cake  of  falted  bread  : whence  the  term,  far  fignifying  mead  or 
four.  Ulpian  fays,  it  confifted  in  the  offering  up  of  fome  pure 
wheaten  bread ; rehearfing,  withal,  a certain  formula,  in  pre- 
fence of  ten  witneflTes.  Dionyfiits  Halicarnaff'eus  adds,  that 
the  hutband  and  wife  did  eat  of  the  fame  wheaten  bread,  and 
threw  part  on  the  viftims. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies,  in  general,  any 
thing  prepared  with  fugar  : in  particular  it  imports  fomething 
preferved,  efpccially  dry  fubftances.  It  alfo  fignifies  a liquid 
or  foft  elebluary,  of  which  there  are  various  forts  dlrefted  in 
difpenfatories.  See  Pharmacy. 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a fort  of  gla- 
diator, hired  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  againft  beafts ; thence 
alfo  denominated  bcfiarhis.  The  confeBores  were  thus  called 
d confeiendis  hejliis,  from  their  difpatching  and  killing  beafls. 
The  Greeks  called  them  -BTapaCoAoi,  q.  d.  daring,  rajh,  defpe- 
rate-,  whence' the  Latins  borrowed  the  appellations 
and  parabolarii.  The  Chriftians  were  foirietimes  condemned  to> 
this  fort  of  combat. 

CONFECTS,  a denomination  given  to  fruits,  flowers,  herbs, 
roots,  &c.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with  fugar  of  honey,  to 
difpofe  them  to  keep,  and  render  them  more  agreeable  to  the 
tafte. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  law,  is  when  two  or  more  perfona 
combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to  commit  any  un- 
lawful z6\.  Confederacy  is  punifliable,  though  nothing  be  put 
in  execution;  but  then  it  mull  have  thefe  four  incidents:  i. 
That  it  be  declared  by  fome  matter  of  profecution,  as  by  mak- 
ing of  bonds  or  promifes  to  one  another;  2.  That  it  be  mali- 
cious, as  for  unjuft  revenge;  3.  That  It  be  falfe,  i.e.  againft 
the  innocent ; and,  laftly.  That  it  be  out  of  court,  voluntarj'. 

CONFERVA,  in  botany ; a genus  belonging  to  the  cryp- 
togamia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  57th  order,  Mges.  The  tubercles  are  of  different 
fizes,  on  capillary,  very  loifg  fibres.  There  are  21  fpecies,  moft 
of  them  growing  on  ftoncs  in  flow  ftreams,  on  the  fides  of  cit- 
terns, or  in  ponds. 

CONFESSION,  In  a civil  fenfe,  a declaration  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  fome  truth,  though  againft  the  intereft  of  the 
party  who  makes  it ; whether  it  be  in  a court  of  juftice  or  out 
sf  it.  It  is  a maxim,  that  in  civil  matters,  the  confeflion  is 
never  to  be  divided,  but  always  taken  entire.  A criminal  is 
never  condemned  on  his  fimjde  confeflion,  without  any  other 
collateral  proofs;  nor  is  a voluntaiy  extrajudicial  confeflion 
admitted  as  any  proof.  A perfon  is  not  admitted  to  accufe 
hlmfelf,  according  to  that  rule  in  law.  Non  auditur  perire  ‘volcns. 
See  Arraignment. 

CoNEESSioN,  among  divines,  the  verbal  acknowledgment 
which  a Chriftian  makes  of  his  fins.  Among  the  Jews  it  was 
the  cuftom,  on  the  annual  feaft  of  expiation,  for  the  high-prielt 
to  make  confeflion  of  fins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  w'holc 
people:  betides  this  general  confeflion,  the  Jews  were  enjoined, 
if  their  fins  were  a breach  of  the  firft  table  of  the  law,  to  make 
confeflion  of  them  to  Gtxl ; but  violations  of  the  fecond  table 
were  to  be  acknowledged  to  their  brethren.  The  confeflions  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians  were  all  voluntary,  and  not  impofed 
on  them  by  any  laws  of  the  church ; yet  private  confeflion  was 
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not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged.  The  Romifli  church  requires 
confeffion  not  only  as  a duty,  but  has  advanced  it  to  the  dignity 
of  a facrament : this  confeilion  is  made  to  the  prieft,  and  is 
private  and  auricular ; and  the  prieft  is  not  to  reveal  them  under 
pain  of  the  higheft  punifliment. 

Confession  of  Faith,  a lift  of  the  feveral  articles  of  belief 
in  any  church. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionary,  a place  in  churches 
under  the  great  altar,  where  the  bodies  of  deceafed  faints,  mar- 
tyrs, and  confelfors,  were  depolited.  This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by 
the  Romanifts  for  a dcih  in  the  church  where  the  confeflbr  takes 
the  confetfion  of  the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  a Chriftian  who  has  made  a folemn  and 
refolute  profellion  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured  torments  in  its 
defence.  A mere  faint  is  called  a confeflbr,  to  diftinguifh  him 
from  the  roll  of  dignified  faints ; fuch  as  apoftles,  martyrs,  &c. 
In  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  we  frequently  find  the  word  confeflbrs 
ufed  for  martyrs  : in  after  times,  it  was  confined  to  thofe  who, 
after  having  been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted  to 
live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at  laft  it  was  alfo  ufed  for  thofe 
who,  after  having  lived  a good  life,  died  under  an  opinion  of 
fanftity.  ‘ 

CoNFESsoFx  is  alfo  a prieft,  in  the  Romllh  church,  who  has  a 
power  to  hear  finners  in  the  facrament  of  penance,  and  to  give 
them  abfolution.  The  church  calls  him  in  Latin  confqjfarius, 
to  diftinguifli  him  from  confeffor,  which  is  a name  confecrated 
to  faints.  The  confeflbrs  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.  have  been  conftantly  Jefults  : before  him  the 
Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  thared  the  office  between  them. 
The  confelfors  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  have  alfo,  ordinarily, 
been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  j but  the  latter  emperors  have 
all  taken  Jefuits. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  law,  a conveyance  of  an  eftate,  or 
right  in  ejfe,  from  one  man  to  another,  whereby  a voidable 
eftate  is  made  fure  and  unavoidable,  or  a particular  eftate  is 
increafed,  or  a pofleffion  made  perfebt. 

Confirmation,  In  theology,  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  antiquity 
of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  ancient  writers,  carried  as  high  as  the 
apoftles,  and  founded  upon  their  example  and  prabllce.  In  the 
primitive  church,  it  ufed  to  be  given  to  Chriftians  immediately 
after  baptifm,  if  the  biffiop  happened  to  be  prefent  at  the  fo- 
lemnity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout  the  Eaft,  it  ftill 
accompanies  baptifm  : but  the  Romanifts  make  it  a diftinbt  in- 
dependent facrament.  Seven  years  is  the  ftated  time  for  con- 
firmation \ however,  they  are  fometimes  confirmed  before, 
and  fometimes  after,  that  age.  The  perfon  to  be  confirmed 
has  a god-father  and  god-mother  appointed  him,  as  in  bap- 
tifm. The  order  of  confirmation  in  the  church  of  England, 
does  not  determine  the  precife  age  of  the  perfons  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

CONFISCATION,  in  law,  the  adjudication  of  goods  or  ef- 
feiSts  to  the  public  treafury  j as  the  bodies  and  eflebts  of  crimi- 
nals, traitors,  &:c. 

CONFI.AGRATION,  the  general  burning  of  a city  or 
other  confiderable  place.  This  word  is  commonly  applied  to 
that  grand  perirxl  or  cataftrophe  of  our  world,  when  the  face  of 
nature  is  to  be  changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by  water. 
The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonitb,  Epicureans,  and  Stoics, 
appear  to  have  had  a notion  of  the  conflagration ; though  whence 
they  ffiould  derive  it,  unlcfs  from  the  lacred  books,  is  difficult 
to  conceive  ; except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  them- 
felvcs  had  it  from  the  Jews.  Seneca  fays  cxprel'sly,  Ti’tnpus 
advcncrit  quo  fulcra  fidcrihus  incurrent,  tS*  omul  fagranto  7nate- 
ria  uno  ii-7U',  qiitcquul  nunc  ex  depojito  hicct,  ardchit.  This  ge- 
neral diflblulion  the  Stoics  call  iKWfua-ii,  cepyrofis.  .Mention  of 


the  conflagration  Is  alfo  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sybils,  So- 
phocles, Hyftafpes,  Ovid,  I.ucan,  &c. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyficians,  kc.  an  appellation  given 
to  that  kind  of  Small-fox  wherein  the  puftules  run  into  each 
other. 

CONFORMATION,  in  medicine,  that  make  and  conftruc-  ' 
tion  of  the  human  body  which  is  peculiar  to  every  individual. 
Hence,  viala  conformatio  fignifies  fome  fault  in  the  firft  rudi- 
ments ; whereby  a perfon  comes  into  the  world  crooked,  or 
with  fome  of  the  vifeera  or  cavities  unduly  framed  or  pro- 
portioned. Many  are  fubjebt  to  incurable  afthmas,  from  a too 
fmall  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  the  like  vitious  conformations. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  the  congruency,  or  re- 
lation of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  another ; as  between 
the  meafure  and  the  thing  meafured,  the  objebt  and  the  under- 
ftanding,  the  thing  and  the  divifion  thereof,  &c. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  a£l  of  bringing  two  perfons  in 
prefence  of  each  other,  to  difeover  the  truth  of  fome  fabt  which 
they  relate  differently.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal 
matters  j where  the  witneffes  are  confronted  with  the  accufed, 
the  accufed  with  one  another,  or  the  witneffes  with  one  another. 

CONFUCIUS,  a Chinefe  philofopher,  who  lived  about  500 
years  before  our  Saviour’s  birth,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  now 
called  the  province  of  Xantung.  His  wit  and  j udgment  got 
him  a reputation  from  his  very  youth  ; and  being  a mandarin, 
and  employed^  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  his 
profound  knowledge  of  morals  and  politics  made  him  be  greatly 
.admired.  Notwithftanding  his  care,  his  prince’s  court  w^as 
much  difordered ; and  Confucius  finding  the  king  would  not 
liften  to  his  advice,  quitted  the  court,  and  taught  moral  philo- 
fophy  with  fuch  applaufe  that  he  foon  had  above  3000  fcholars, 
whereof  7 a furpafl'ed  the  reft  in  learning  and  virtue,  for  whom 
the  Chinefe  have  ftill  a particular  veneration.  He  divided  his 
doftrine  into  four  parts,  and  his  fcholars  into  four  claffes  : the 
firft  order  was  of  thofe  who  Itudied  to  acquire  virtue  j the  ad, 
thofe  who  learned  the  art  of  reafoning  well  j the  3d  ftudied  the 
government  of  the  ftate  and  the  duty  of  magiftrates  j the  4th 
were  wholly  taken  up  in  noble  difeourfes  of  all  that  concerned 
morals.  In  fpite  of  all  his  pains  toeftablifli  pure  morality  and 
religion,  he  was  neverthelefs  the  innocent  caufe  of  their  corrup- 
tion. It  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  complimented  upon  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  philofophy,  he  replied,  that  he  fell  greatly  fliort 
of  the  perfeft  degree  of  virtue  : but  that  ia  the  weft  the  moft 
holy  was  to  be  found.  This  made  a ftrong  impreffion  on  the 
learned  j and  in  the  66th  year  after  Chrift’s  birth,  the  emperor 
Mon-ti  fent  ambafladors  toward  the  weft  to  feek  this  holy  man. 
They  ftopped  at  an  iiland  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  found  a famous 
idol  named  P'ohi,  reprefenting  a philofopher  that  lived  500 
years  before  Confucius.  They  carried  this  idol  back  with  them, 
with  inftru£tions  concerning  the  worfhip  rendered  to  it ; and  fo 
introduced  a fupcrftition  that  aboliffied  in  feveral  places  the 
maxims  of  Confucius.  His  tomb  is  in  the  academy  where  be 
taught,  near  the  town  Xio  fu,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Xu. 
This  philofopher  has  been  in  great  veneration  in  China  above 
2000  years  ; and  is  ftill  fo  efteemed,  that  each  town  has  a palace 
confecrated  to  his  memory.  There  was  one  of  his  defeendants 
who  was  very  confiderable  in  the  kingdom  in  1646,  whom 
Xanchi  king  of  Tartary,  who  then  conquered  China,  received 
with  a great  deal  of  honour.  All  thole  of  his  family  are  man- 
darins by  birth  ; and  have  a privilege  common  with  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  not  to  pay  any  tribute. 

CONFUSION,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to  order.  In 
a logical  fenfe,  confufion  is  oppofed  to  diftin^tnefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity  } and  may  happen  either  in  words,  as  when  mifeontrived 
or  mifapjflied  ; or  in  ideas,  as  when  the  idea  ot  any  thing  pre- 
fents  fomething  along  with  it,  which  does  not  properly  belong 
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^0  that  thing.  See  Idea  and  Notion.  In  a phyfical  fenfe, 
cont'ufion  is  a fort  of  union  or  mixture  by  mere  contiguity. 
Such  is  that  between  fluids  of  a contrary  nature,  as  oil  and  vine- 
gar, &c. 

CONFUTATION,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  a part  of  an  oration, 
wherein  the  orator  feconds  his  own  arguments  and  ftrengthens 
his  caufe,  by  repelling  and  deftroying  the  oppofite  arguments  of 
the  antagonift.  This  is  done  by  denying  what  is  apparently 
falfe,  by  detetting  fome  flaw  in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe 
party,  by  granting  their  argument,  and  fhowing  his  invalidity, 
or  retorting  it  upon  the  adverfary. 

CONGE,  in  the  former  French  law,  a licence,  or  permlf- 
fion,  granted  by  a fuperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gave  him  a dif- 
penfation  from  fome  duty  to  which  he  was  before  obliged.  A 
woman  cannot  obligate  herfelf  without  the  conge  or  licence  ot 
her  hulband  j a monk  cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  without 
the  conge  of  his  fuperiors. 

Conge  delirc,  in  ecclefiaftical  policy,  the  king’s  permllTion 
royal  to  a dean  and  cha])ter  in  the  time  of  a vacancy,  to  choofe 
a bifliop  5 or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory,  of  his  own  foundation,  to 
choofe  their  abbot  or  prior.  The  king  of  England,  as  fovereign 
patron  of  all  archbilhoprics,  bifhoprics,  and  other  ecclefiallical 
benefices,  had  of  antient  time  free  appointment  of  all  ccclefiaf- 
tical  dignities,  whenfoever  they  chanced  to  be  void  5 invefting 
them  firft  per  haculum  annulum,  and  afterwards  by  his  let- 
ters-patent  j and  in  courle  of  time  he  made  the  eledtion  over 
to  others,  under  certain  forms  and  limitations,  as  that  they 
fhould  at  every  vacation,  before  they  choofe,  demand  the 
king’s  conge  d’dire,  and  after  the  eledllon  crave”  his  royal  af- 
fent,  &c. 

Conge,  in  architeAure,  a mould  In  form  of  a quarter  round, 
or  a cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate  two  members  from  one 
another;  fuch  as  that  which  joins  the  fliaft  of  the  column  to 
the  cinfture,  called  alfo  apophyge.  Conges  are  alfo  rings  or 
ferrels  formerly  ufed  in  the  extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to 
keep  them  from  fplitting,  afterwards  imitated  in  llonc-work. 

CONGELATION.  See  Freezing. 

CONGER,  in  zoolog}".  See  MuRaiNA. 

CONGERIES,  a Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in  out  lan- 
guage for  a colle6tion  or  heap  of  feveral  particles  of  bodies  united 
into  one  mafs  or  aggregate. 

CONGESTION,  in  medicine,  a mafs  or  coll eftlon  of  hu- 
mours, crowded  together  and  hardened  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  there  forming  a preternatural  tumour.  Congeflion  is  ef- 
fected by  little  and  little  : in  which  it  differs  from  dcjluxion, 
which  is  more  fudden . 

CONGIARIUM,  Congiary,  among  medallfts,  a gift  or 
tlonative  reprefented  on  a medal.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Latin  congius  ; becaufe  the  firff  prefents  made  to  the  people  of 
■Rome  confilted  in  wine  and  oil,  which  were  meafured  out  to 
them  in  congVi.  The  congiary  was  properly  a prefent  made  by 
the  emperors  to  the  people  of  Rome.  Thofe  made  to  the  fol- 
■diers  were  not  called  conguirici  but  donatives.  The  legend  on 
medals  reprefenting  con^iarics,  is,-  Congiarium  or  Liberalitas, 
Tiberius  gave  a congiary  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  money  to 
each  citizen  : t’aligula  twice  gave  three  hundred  fcfterces  a head : 
Nero,  whofe  congiaries  arc  the  firll  that  wc  find  reprefented  on 
medals,  gave  four  hundred. 

CONGIUS,  a liipiid  meafiire  of  the  ancient  Romans,  con- 
taining the  eighth  part  of  the;  amphora,  or  the  fourth  of  the 
uma,  or  fix  lextarii.  The  congius  in  Englilh  ineafurc  con- 
tains 2,070,676  fqlid  inches  ; that  is,  levcn  pints,  4,942  folid 
'inches. 

CONGLOR.VTE  gi.and.  Sec  Gland. 

CONGl.OMERATE  gland.  Ihid. 

Conglomerate  Flowers,  arc  thofe  growing  on  a branching 
tbot-llalk,  to  which  they  arc  irregularly  but  clofcly  connciftcd. 
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This  mode  of  infiorcfcencc,  as  Linnaeus  terms  it,  is  oppofed  to 
that  in  which  the  flowers  are  irregularly  and  loofely  fupported 
on  their  foot-ffalks,  hence  termed  ^diffufepaiiicle.  (SeePANicLE.) 
The  term  is  exemplified  in  feveral  of  the  grafles,  particularly  lu 
fome  fpecies  of  the  poa,  fefeue  grafs,  and  agroftis. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  glueing  or  faftening  any  two 
bodies  together  by  the  ‘intermiflion  of  a third,  whofe  parts  are 
unftuous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature  of  glue.  See  Glue. 

CONGO,  a country  of  Africa,  between  the  equinofitial  line 
and  18  degrees  of  S.  latitude,  containing  the  countries  of  Lo- 
ango,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Be- 
nin, by  the  inland  part  of  Africa  on  the  E.  by  Matamon  on  the 
S.  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  It  is  fometimes  called 
Lower  Guinea ; and  the  Portuguefe  have  a great  many  fettle- 
ments  on  the  coaft,  as  well  as  in  the  inland  country.  The  heat 
is  almoft  in fuppor table,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  months. 
They  have  many  delert  places  within  land,  in  which  are  ele- 
phants, tigers,  leopards,  monkies,  and  monftrous  ferpents  j 
but,  near  the  coall,  the  Ibil  is  more  fertile  ; and  there  are  fniits 
of  many  kinds,  befide  palm-trees,  from  which  they  get  wine 
and  oil.  The  grcatelt  part  of  the  inhabitants  go  almoft  naked, 
worlhipping  the  fun,  moon,  and  Itars,  befide  animals  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  ; but  the  Portuguefe  have  made  a great  number  of 
Converts,  fuch  as  they  are.  Congo,  properly  fo  called,  is  about 
150  miles  in  length  along  the  coaff,  and  572  in  breadth.  From 
March  to  September  is  called  the  winter  feafon,  when  It  rains 
almolt  every  day  ; and  the  fummer  is  from  Oftober  to  INIarch, 
when  the  weather  is  always  ferene.  The  inhabitants  "are  (kil- 
ful  in  weaving  cotton  cloth  ; and  they  trade  in  Haves,  Ivory, 
cailia,  and  t'amarinds.  The  river  Zaire  is  full  of  crocodiles  and 
river-horfes.  The  principal  town  is  St.  Salvador.  The  trade 
is  open  to  all  European  nations. 

Congo,  a term  applied  to’  tea  of  the  fecond  quality. 

CONGREGATION,  an  affembly  of  feveral  ecclcfiaftics, 
united  fo  as  to  conftitute  a body. 

The  term  is  principall}'  ufed  for  aflemblics  of  cardinals  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope,  and  diltributed  into  feveral  chambers,  for 
'the  difeharge  of  certain  functions  and  jurifdidions,  after  the 
manner  of  our  oiflees  and  courts.  The  firft  is  the  congregation 
of  the  holy  office,  or  the  inquifition  ; the  fecond,  that  of  jurif- 
diftion  over  bifliops  and  regulars  : the  third,  that  of  councils  ; 
this  has  power  to  interpret  the  council  of  Trent:  the  fourth  that 
of  cultoms,  ceremonies,  precedences,  canonizations,  called  the 
congregation  of  rites  : the  fifth,  that  of  St.  Peter’s  fabric,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  all  caufes  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  part 
whereof  is  due  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  : the  fixth,  that  of  wa- 
ters, rivers,  roads  : the  feventh,  of  fountains  and  llreets  : the 
eighth,  that  of  the  index,  which  examines  the  books  to  be 
printed  or  correded  : the  ninth,  that  of  the  council  of  Rate, 
for  the  management  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  pope  and 
church ; the  tenth,  de  bono  regiminc  ; of  w'hich  two  laft  the 
cardinal-nephew  is  chief:  the  eleventh,  that  of  money:  the 
twelfth,  that  of  bilhops,  wherein  thofe  who  are  to  be  promoted 
to  bilhoprics  in  Italy  are  examined;  this  is  held  before  the  pope: 
the  thirteenth,  that  of  conliltorial  matters  ; the  chief  whereof  is 
the  cardinal-dean  : the  fourteenth,  a congregation  for  promoting 
the  faith  (See  College)  : and  the  fifteenth,  that  of  eccl6fiaf- 
tical  immunity,  for  fettling  fuits  againft  churchmen.  There 
is  alfo  a Congregation  of  alms,  which  takes  care  of  ev’ciy  thing 
that  relates  to  the  fubfiltence  of  Rome  and  the  ftatc  of  the 
church. 

Congregation  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a company  or  fociety  of  re 
ligious  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order  ; and  making,  as  U 
were,  an  inferior  order,  or  a fubdi\ifion  of  tlie  order  Itfelf. 
Such  arc  the  congregations  of  the  oratory,'  and  thofe  of  Clunvg 
&c.  among  the  Bencdidincs’.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  allem- 
blicsof  pious  perfons  in  manner  of  fraternitiag  frequent  among 
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ibe  Jefuits  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  It  is  likcwife  applied 
to  the  audience  in'a  church,  particularly  as  conlilling  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  fame  paiifh. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a feft  of 
Protellants  who  rejeft  all  church  government,  except  that  of  1 
fin^e  congregation  under  the  direftion  of  one  pallor. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  affembly  of  commif- 
fioners,  envoys,  deputies,  Sfc.  from  feveral  courts  meeting  to  con- 
cert matters  for  their  common  good. 

Congress,  in  America,  is  the  affembly  of  delegates  from  the 
United  States.  See  America. 

Congress,  in  a judicial  fenfe,  the  trial  made  by  appointment 
of  a judge  before  furgeons  and  matrons,  in  order  to  prove  whe- 
ther or  no  a man  be  impotent,  before  fentence  is  jialTed  for  the 
dilfolution  of  a marriage  folicited  upon  fuch  a complaint.  Nei- 
ther the  civil  nor  canon  law  makes  any  mention  of  the  trial  of 
virility  by  congrefs  5 yet  it  exilled  in  the  French  jurifprudence, 
was  anthorifed  by  decrees  and  arrets,  and  obtained  for  about  120 
years  ; when  it  was  at  length  annulled,  by  an  arret  of  parlia- 
ment in  1677,  as  being  precarious. 

CONGREVE  (William),  a younger  brother  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Staffbrdlhire.  His  father  was  employed  in  the  fteward- 
Ihip  of  the  great  ellate  of  the  earl  of  Burlington  in  Ireland, 
where  he  refided  many  years  3 ami  our  author  was  born  there  in 
1672.  Mr.  Congreve  entered  into  the  Middle-Temple  when 
he  came  to  England,  and  began  to  ftudy  the  law ; but  his  bias 
was  toward  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  firfl:  performance 
was  a novel,  entitled.  Incognita,  or  Lo%'e  and  Duty  reconciled. 
He  foon  after  began  his  comedy  of  the  Old  Bachelor  ; which 
was  the  amufement  of  fome  leifure  hours  during  a ffow  recovery 
from  a fit  of  illnefs  foon  after  his  return  to  England  j yet  was 
in  itfelf  (b  perfeft,  that  Mr.  Dryden,  on  its  being  ffiown  to 
him,  declared  he  had  never  in  his  life  feen  fuch  a firft  play. 
When  brought  on  the  ftage  in  1695,  it  met  with  fuch  univer- 
fal  approbation,  that  Mr.  Congreve,  though  he  was  but  19 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it,  became  now  confidered  as 
a prop  to  the  declining  ftage,  and  a rifing  genius  in  dramatic 
poetry.  The  next  year  he  produced  the  Double  Dealer  •,  which^ 
for  what  reafon  is  not  obvious,  did  not  meet  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs  as  the  former.  The  merit  of  his  firft  play,  however,  had 
obtained  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax,  and 
fome  peculiar  mark  of  diftindtion  from  Queen  Mary  ; , on  whofc 
death,  which  happened  in  the  clofc  of  this  year,  he  wrote  a 
very  elegant  elegiac  paftoral.  In  1695,  when  Betterton  ojjened 
the  new  houfe  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  Mr.  Congreve  joining 
with  him,  gave  him  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  with  which 
the  company  opened  their  campaign  3 and  which  met  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  they  immediately  offered  the  author  a ffiare  in  the 
management  of  the  houfe,  on  condition  of  his  furniffiing  them 
with  one  play  yearly.  This  offer  he  accepted  3 but  whether 
through  i)»dolence,  or  that  corrcdlnefs  which  he  looked  uj)on  as 
needfary  to  his  works,  his  Mourning  Bride  did  not  come  out 
till  1697,  nor  his  IVay  of  the.  IVbrld  till  two  years  after  that. 
The  indifferent  fuccefs  ihis  .laft  mentioned  play,  though  an  ex- 
ceeding good  one,  met  with  from  the  public,  completed  that 
difg.  ft  to  the  theatre,  which  a longcontcft  with  Jeremy  Collier, 
who  had  attacked  the  immoralities  of  the  Englilh  ftage,  and 
more  efpecially  fome  of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and  he  deter- 
mined never  more  to  write  for  the  ftage.  However,  though  he 
quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did  not  lay  down  the  pen  entirely  3 
but  occafionally  wrote  many  little  pieces  both  in  profeand  verfe^ 
all  of  which  ftund  bn  the  records  of  literary  fame.  It  is  very 
poffible,  however,  that  he  might  not  fo  foon  have  given  way  to 
thisdifguft,  had  not  the  eafinds  of  his  circumftances  rendered 
any  fublcrvicncc  to  the  opinions  and  caprice  of  the  town  abfo- 
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lutely  unneceffary  to  him.  For  his  abilities  having  very  early 
in  life  railed  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
who  was  then  the  Maecenas  of  the  age  3 that  nobleman,  dcfirous 
of  raifing  fo  promlfmg  a genius  above  the  necetfity  of  too  hafty 
produdlions,  made  him  one  of  the  commilfioners  for  licenfing 
hackney-coaches  3 or,  according  to  Coxeter,  a commllGoner  of 
the  wine-licence.  He  foon  after  beftowed  on  him  a place  in  the 
pipc-otfice  3 and  not  long  after  gave  him  a poft  in  the  cuftoms 
worth  600I.  per  annum.  In  the  year  1718  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  of  Jamaica  3 fo  that,  with  all  together,  his  income 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  upwards  of  1200I.  a- 
year.  The  greatelt  part  of  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life  was 
fpent  in  ealc  and  retirement  3 and  he  either  did  not,  or  ctff'edled 
not  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about  rej)utation.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  his  life  he  was  much  afflidled  with  the  gout  3 and  con- 
tinued gradually  declining  till  the  19th  of  January  1729,  when 
he  died,  aged  57  3 and,  on  the  26th  following,  was  buried  in 
Weftminlter  Abbey. 

CONGRUri  Y,  a fultablenefs  or  relation  of  agreement  be- 
tween things.  The  terms  congruity  and  fro^riety  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  fingle  objedl : they  imj)ly  a plurality,  and  ob- 
viouily  fignify  a particular  relation  between  different  objedls. 
Thus  we  currently  fay,  that  a decent  garb  is  fuitable  or  proper 
for  a judge  3 modeft  behaviour  for  a young  woman  3 and  a lof- 
ty ftyle  for  an  epic  poem  : and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  un- 
fuitable  or  incongruous  to  fee  a little  woman  funk  in  an  over- 
grown farthingale,  a coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarfe 
and  dirty  linen,  a mean  fubjedl  in  an  elevated  ftjde,  a firft  mi- 
nitter  darning  his  wife’s  flocking,  or  a reverend  prelate  in  lawn 
lleeves  dancing  a hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which  feems  pecu- 
liar to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any  other  caufe,  but  from  a 
fenfe  of  congruity  or  propriety  3 for,  fuppofing  us  deftitute  of 
that  fenfe,  the  terms  would  be  to  us  unintelligible. 

It  is  a matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or  propriety, 
wherever  perceived,  is  agreeable  3 and  that  incongruity  or  im- 
propriety, wherever  perceived,  is  difagreeable.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is,  to  afeertain  what  are  the  particular  objedls  that  in 
corijundtion  fuggeft  thefe  relations  : for  there  are  many  objedls 
■that  do  not : the  fea,  for  example,  viewed  in  conjunftlon  with 
a pifture,  or  man  viewed  in  conjundlion  with  a mountain,  fug- 
geft  not  either  congruity  or  incongruity.  It  feems  natural  to 
infer,  what  will  be  found  true  by  induction,  that  we  never  per- 
ceive congruity  nor  incongnaity  but  among  things  that  arc  con- 
nedled  together  by  fome  relation  3 fuch  as  a man  and  his  ac- 
tions, a principal  and  his  accelfories,  a fubjeft  and  its  orna- 
ments. We  are  indeed  fo  framed  by  nature,  as,  among  things 
fo  connefted,  to  require  a certain  fultablenefs  or  ccrrefpondence, 
termed  congruity  or  propriety,  and  to  be  difpleafed  when  we  find 
the  opj)ofite  relation  of  incongruity  or  impropriety . 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  commonly  to  be 
held  a Ipecies  of  it3  and  yet  they  differ  fo  efl'entially  as  never 
to  coincide  : beauty,  like  colour,  is  placed  upon  a Angle  fubjc£l3 
congruity  upon  a plurality:  further,  a thing  beautiful  in  itfelf,, 
may,  with  relation  to  other  things,  })roduce  the  ftrongeft  I'enfe 
of  incongruity.  Congruity  and  propriety  arc  commonly  rec- 
koned fynonymous  terms  3 but  they  are  diflingulfhable  5 and' 
the  precife  meaning  of  each  muft  be  albertained.  Congruity  is 
the  genus  of  which  propriety  is  a fiiecics  3 for  we  ca  1 r.othing' 
propriety,  but  that  congruity  or  fuitablenefs  which  ought  to  fub- 
flft  between  fenfible  beings  and  their  thoughts,  words  and  aftions. 

CONI,  a llrong  town  of  Italy  in  Piedmont,  and  a capital  of 
a territory  of  that  name,  with  a good  citadel.  It  is  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Grcffc  and  Sture.  E.  long.  7.  29. 
N.  lat,  44.  23. 
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CONIC  SECTIONS 


Are  curve  lines  formed  by  the  IntcrfefUons  of  a cone  and 
plane. 

If  a cone  be  cut  by  a plane  through  the  vertex,  the  fec- 
tion  will  be  a triangle  ABC,  ad.  PI.  84,  tig.  r. 

It  a cone  be  cut  by  a plane  parallel  to  its  bafe,  the  fedlion 
will  be  a circle.  If  it  be  cut  by  a plane  DEF,  tig.  i . in  fuch  a 
direftion,  that  the  tide  AC  of  a triangle  palling  through  the 
vertex,  and  having  its  bafe  BC  perpendicular  to  EF,  may  be 
parallel  to  DP,  the  feftion  is  a parabola ; if  it  be  cut  by  a plane 
DR,  fig.  2.  meeting  AC,  the  feiSHon  Is  an  ellipfe ; and  if  it  be 
Cut  by  a plane  DAIO^  tig.  3.  which  would  meet  AC  extended 
beyond  A,  it  is  an  hyperbola. 

If  any  line  HG,  fig.  i.  be  drawn  in  a parabola  perpendicular 
to  DP,  the  fquare  of  HG  will  be  to  the  fquare  of  EP,  as  DG  to 
DPj  for  let  LFIK  be  a feftion  parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  there- 
fore a circle,  the  re£langle  LGK  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
HG,  and  the  re>5langle  BPC  equal  to  the  fquare  of  EP  j there- 
fore thefe  fquares  will  be  to  each  other  as  their  redlangles; 
that  is,  as  BP  to  LG,  that  is  DP  to  DG. 

There  are  three  modes  of  inveftigating  the  properties  of  thefe 
curv'es.  i . By  taking  the  demonftrations  from  the  feiSlions  of  a 
Cone,  which,  from  the  many  interfeftions  of  planes  with  planes, 
and  planes  with  folids,  is  apt  to  perplex  the  learner,  and  is  now 
fcldom  adopted.  2.  By  taking  fome  general  property  of  the 
figures  on  a plane,  from  which  all  the  reft  may  be  determined 
geometrically,  or  by  taking  the  general  property  of  each  curve 
lingly,  and  from  thence  deducing  geometrically  all  the  other 
properties  of  that  curve.  3.  By  taking  the  equation  to  all  the 
curves  from  whence  their  refpeftive  properties  may  be  difeover- 
ed  algebraically,  or  by  taking  the  equation  to  each  fingle  curve, 
from  whence  its  properties  may  be  difeovered  algebraically. 

By  whichever  of  thefe  three  methods  the  properties  of  conic 
feflions  are  inveftigated,  the  general  property  is  difeovered, 
which  makes  the  bafes  of  the  other  methods.  If  they  are  con- 
fidered  as  curves  on  a plane  furface,  they  are  fliewn  to  have  the 
lame  properties  with  thofe  formed  by  the  interleftions  of  a plane 
with  a cone:  and  again,  the  equation  is  produced,  which  makes 
the  bafis  of  the  algebraical  procefs.  For  a beginner,  the  geo- 
metrical method  feems  clearly  to  have  the  preference  j and  that 
which  deduces  from  a common  property,  the  relations  of  each 
curve  to  the  other,  as  well  as  the  refpeftive  properties  of  each 
curve,  feems  to  be  better  than  that  vdiich  confiders  each  curve 
ftparately,  and,  after  an  examination  of  its  properties,  enters 
into  a comparifon  of  each  curve  with  the  others.  Bofcovich  in 
a very  elegant  maimer  has  deduced  the  properties  of  the  three 
curves,  from  a property  common  to  all}  and  his  method  has  been 
made  ftlll  eafier  for  beginners  lately,  by  Newton  of  Jefus  col- 
lege, Cambridge ; who  htying  afide  the  mufieal  jiroportion  on 
which  Bofcovich  founds  his  demonftrations,  has,  within  a thort 
compafs,  introduced  every  thing  requifitc  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
principia  and  the  higher  mathematics.  The  bafis  of  this  method 
is  the  relation  of  two  lines  to  each  other,  drawn  the  one  from  a 
given  jioint,  the  other  perpendicular  to  a line  given  in  pofition. 

I.  If  any  point  S be  aftumtxl  without  the  line  DX,  (fig.  4,  ^.) 
and,  whilli  the  line  SP  revolves  about  S as  a centre,  a point  P 
moves  in  It  in  fuch  a manner,  that  its  diftance  from  point  Slhall 
always  be  to  PPi,  its  diftance  from  the  line  DX,  in  a given  ratio, 
the  curve  defcribcd  by  the  point  P is  called  a conic  fei^dion,  a 
parabola,  an  ellijifc,  or  an  hyjierbola,  acctjrding  as  SP  is  equal 
tc»,  let's,  or  greater  than  PK. 

H.  The  indefinite  right  line  DX  Is  called  the  dirc(ftrix. 

II L The  point  S is  called  the  toons. 

IV.  The  ratio  of  SP  to  PE  U called  the  determining  ratio. 
Vox..  II. 


V.  If  a line  SD  be  dr^n  through  the  focus  perpendicular 
to  the  direftrix,  which  is  produced  indefinitely,  it  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  conic  fc6tion. 

VI.  The  point  A,  where  the  curve  meets  the  axis,  is  called 
the  vertex. 

VII.  A right  line  LST,  drawn  through  the  focus  parallel  to 
the  direcSlrix,  and  terminated  by  the  curve  in  the  points  L,  T, 
is  called  the  principal  parameter,  or  the  latus  reftum. 

Cor.  I.  SP  being  greater  than  PE  in  the  hyperbola,  two 
curves  will  be  deferibed,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  diredtrix ; 
which  are  called  oppofite  hyperbolas. 

Cor.  2.  When  the  revolving  line  SP  comes  into  the  pofi- 
tion SAD;  SP,  PE  will  be  equal  to  SA,  AD ; therefore  SA  is  to 
AD  in  the  determining  ratio. 

CoR.  3.  When  the  line  SP  comes  into  the  pofition  SL,  or 
Sl\  the  diftance  of  P from  the  directrix  will  be  equal  to  SD, 
and  SL,  or  ST,  will  be  to  SD  in  the  determining  ratio;  and 
therefore  the  latus  redtum  LT  is  bifedted  in  S. 

Cor.  4.  The  latus  redtum  in  the  parabola  is  equal  to  twice 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  diredtrix,  or  to  four  times  its 
diftance  from  the  vertex.  For  SL  is  equal  to  SD,  and  SA  is  equal 
to  AD ; therefore  LT  is  equal  to  twice  SD,or  to  four  times  SA. 

VIII.  The  tangents  DLQ,  DT^^,  (fig.  6,  7.)  which  are  drawn 
through  the  extremities  of  the  latus  redtum,  are  called  focal  tan- 
gents. 

IX.  The  right  line  AM,  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  is  called 
the  t-ranfverfe  axis,  or  the  axis  maior. 

X.  If  the  tranfverfe  axis  be  bifedted  in  C,  the  point  C is  called 
the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  or  hyperbola. 

XL  If  a line  BC/;,  which  is  bifedted  in  C,  be  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  CB,  Cb  be  each  of  them  a 
mean  proportional  between  SA,  SM,  the  fegments  of  the  axis 
intercepted  between  the  focus  and  the  vertices,  BC^  is  called  the 
conjugate  axis,  or  the  axis  minor. 

XII.  A right  line  PN/>,  draw'n  through  any  point  N in  the 
axis  parallel  to  the  tangent  KAG,  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
and  terminated  by  the  curve  in  the  points  P and  p,  is  called  an 
"ordinate  to  the  axis. 

XIII.  And  the  fegment  of  this  axis  AN,  intercepted  between 
the  ordinate  and  the  vertex,  in  all  the  fedtious,  as  alfo  the  other 
fegment  NM  in  the  ellipfe  aad  hyperbola,  is  called  an  abfeilfa. 

XIV.  Any  line  pafting  through  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe  or 
hyperbola, which  is  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve  in  the  for- 
mer, arul  by  the  opjiofite  curvesjn  the  latter,  is  called  a diameter. 

XV.  A line  drawn  through  any  point  in  the  parabola  parallel 
to  the  axis  is  called  a diameter  to  the  parabola. 

XVI.  Any  point  where  a diameter  meets  the  cutvc  is  called 
a vertex  to  that  diameter. 

XVH.  If  from  the  centre  C,  at  the  diftance  CA,  (fig.  S.) 
halt  the  tranfverfe  axis,  a circle  be  deferibed,  cutting  the  diredl- 
rix  of  the  hyperbola  in  tlie  jxjints  H,  b,  and  lines  be  drawn  from 
the  centre  through  the  points  of  interfedftion,  thel'e  lines  arc 
CJilled  the  a(ym))totes. 

X Vlll.  If  AM  be  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  B/;  the  conjugate  axis 
of  any  two  op])o(ite  hy[)erlx)lus,  and  two  other  hyperbolas  be  de- 
fcribcd, of  which  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  B^,  and  the  conjugate  axis 
AM,  thefe  hyi>erbolas  are  laid  to  be  conjugate  to  the  former. 

XIX.  When  the  two  axes  arc  equal,  the  hyperbolas  are  laid 
to  be  e(pillateral. 

XX.  If  a right  line  be  drawn  througli  any  point  in  the 
diameter  of  a conic  fcdlion  j)arallcl  to  the  tangent  at  its  vertex, 
which  is  tcriniiiated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  it  is  called  an  or- 
Uinale  to  tlul  diameter. 
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XXI.  The  Tegments  of  any  diameter  of  a conic  feftion, 
which  is  intercepted  between  an  ordinate  and  the  vertex,  is 
called  an  abfcill:i. 

XXII.  A diameter  which  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  ver- 
tex of  any  diameter  of  the  ellipfe  or  hyperbola,  is  called  a con- 
jugate diameter. 

XXIII.  A line  which  Is  a third  proportional  to  any  diameter 
of  the  ellipfe  or  hypetbola  and  its  conjugates  is  called  a parame- 
ter to  that  diameter. 

XXIV.  If  a line  be  drawn  through  the  focus  of  a parabola 
parallel  to  the  ordinates  of  any  diameter,  which  is  terminated 
both  ways  by  the  curve,  it  is  called  a parameter  to  that  diameter. 

From  thefe  fundamental  properties  all  the  others  are  derived, 
and  the  curves  may  be  deferibed  mechanically.  This  defeription 
depends  for  the  parabola,  on  the  property  that  a line  from  any 
point  in  the  curve  to  the  focus,  is  equal  to  the  line  drawn  from 
the  fame  point  peqrendicularly  on  the  direftrix;  for  the  el- 
lipfe, on  the  property  that  the  fum  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the 
foci  to  any  point,  is  equal  to  the  major  axis;  for  the  hyper- 
bola, that  the  difference  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  foci  to  any 
point  in  the  curve,  is  equal  to  the  major  axis.  Hence  to  draw 
the  parabola. 

■ Sect.  I.  Deferifijon  of  Co7iic  SccTio?is  on  a Plane. 

I.  PARABOLA. 

Let  AB,  fig.  9.  be  any  right  line,  and  C any  point  without 
it,  and  DKF  a ruler,  which  let  be  placed  in  the  fame  plane  in 
“ which  the  right  line  and  point  are,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
“ one  fide  of  it,  as  DK,  be  applied  to  the  right  line  AB,  and 
“ the  other  fide  KF  coincide  with  the  point  C ; and  at  P',  the 
“ extremity  of  the  fide  KF,  let  be  fixed  one  end  of  the  thread 
“ FNC,  whofe  length  is  equal  to  KF,  and  the  other  extremity 
“ of  it  at  the  point  C,  and  let  part  of  the  thread,  as  FG,  be 
" brought  clofe.  to  the  fide  KF  by  a fmall  pin  G;  then  let  the 
“ fquare  DKF  be  removed  from  B towards  A,  fo  that  all  the 
while  its  fide  DK  be  applied  clofe  to  the  line  BA,  and  In  the 
“ meantime  the  thread  being  extended  will  alwap  be  applied  to 
“ the  fide  KF,  being  ftopt  from  going  from  it  by  means  of  the 
" fmall  pin ; and  by  the  motion  of  the  fmall  pin  N there  will 
be  deferibed  a certain  curv'e,  which  is  called  a fcmi-parahola. 
“ And  if  the  fquare  be  brought  to  its  firft  given  pofition,  and 
“ in  the  fame  manner  be  moved  along  the  line  AB,  from  B to- 
" wards  H,  the  other  femi-parabola  will  be  deferibed." 

2.  ELLIPSE. 

If  any  two.  points,  as  A and  B,  fig.  10.  be  taken  in  any 
plane,  and  in  them  are  fixed  the  extremities  of  a thread,  whofe 
“ length  is  greater  than  the  diftance  between  the  points,  and 
“ the  thread  extended  by  means  of  a fmall  pin  C,  and  if  the 
pin  be  moved  round  from  any  point  until  it  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  it  began  :o  move,  the  thread  being  ex- 
tended  during  the  whole  time  of  the  revolution,  the  figure 
“ which  the  fmall  pin  by  this  revolution  defcribes  is  called  an 
ellipfe." 

3.  HYPERBOLA. 

“ If  to  the  point  A,  fig.  1 1 . in  any  plane,  one  end  of  the  rule 
“ AB  be  placed,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  about  that  point,  as  a 
“ centre,  it  may  freely  move ; and  if  to  the  other  end  B,  of  the 
rule  AB,  be  fixed  the  extremity  of  the  thread  BDC,  whofe 
" length  is  fmaller  than  the  rule  AB,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
“ thread,  being  fixed  in  the  jioint  C,  coinciding  with  the  fide  of 
“ the  rule  AB,  which  is  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  given  point 
A;  l5t  part 'of  the  thread,  as  BD,  be  brought  clofe  to  the 
“ fide  of  the  rule  AB,  by  means  of  a I'mall  pin  D;  then  let  the 
“ rule  be  movwl  about  the  point  A,  from  C towards  T,  the 
" dhread  all  the  while  being  extended,,  and  the  rcniaining  part 
•'  coinciding  with  the  fide  of  the  rvrle,  being  ftopt  from  going 
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“ from  it  by  means  of  the  fmall  pin,  and  by  the  motion  of  the 
“ fmall  pin  D,  a pertain  figure  is  deferibed  which  is  called  the 
" fmi-byperhola." 

The  ellipfe  returns  into  itfelf.  The  parabola  and  hyperbo- 
la may  be  extended  without  limit. 

Every  line  perpendicular  to  the  dire6trix  of  a parabola  meets 
it  m one  point,  and  falls  afterwartbs  within  it ; and  every  line  ■ 
drawn  from  the  fixais  meets  it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards 
without  it.  And  every  line  that  palTes  through  a parabola, 
not  perpendicular  to  the  direilrix,  will  meet  it  again,  but  oiilp 
once. 

Every  line  pafting  through  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe  is  bifefled 
by  it ; the  tranfverle  axis  is  the  greateft  of  all  thefe  lines ; the 
lefter  axis  the  leaft ; and  thofe  nearer  the  tranfverle  axis  greater 
than  thofe  more  remote. 

In  the  hyperbola,  every  line  pafling  through  the  centre  is  bi- 
fefted  by  the  oppofite  hyperbola,  and  the  tranfverle  axis  is  the 
leaft  of  all  thefe  lines  ; alfo  the  fecond  axis  is  the  leaft  of  all  the 
fecond  diameters.  Eveiy  line  drawn  from  the  centre  within  the 
angle  contained  by  the  afymptotes,  meets  at  once,  and  falls  af- 
terwards within  it ; and  every  line  drawn  through  the  centre- 
without  the  angle,  never  meets  it ; and  a line  which  cuts  one 
of  the  afymptotes,  and  cuts  the  other  extended  beyond  the 
centre,  will  meet  both  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  in  one  point. 

If  a line  GM,  fig.  9.  be  drawn  from  a point  in  a parabola, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  will  be  an  ordinate  to  the  axis,, 
and  its  fquare'  will  be  equal  to  the  reftangle  under  the  abfeifla 
IVII  and  latus  redtum ; for  becaufe  GMC  is  a right  angle, 
GMy  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  GCy  and  CMy ; but  GC  is 
equal  to  GE,  which  is  equal  to  MB ; therefore  GMy  Is  equal 
to  BMy — ; which,  becaufe  Cl  and  IB  are  equal,  is  (8  Euc.. 
2.)  equal  to  four  times  the  redlangle  under  MI  and  IB,  or 
equal  to  the  reftangle  under  MI  and  the  latus  redlum. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  different  ordinates  be  drawn  to  the 
axis,  their  fquares  being  each  equal  to  the  redlangle  under  the 
abfcilTa  and  latus  reflum,  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  abfcilTas,  which  is  the  fame  property  as  was  ffiown 
before  to  take  place  in  the  parabola  cut  from  the  cone,  and 
proves  thofe  curves  to  be  the  fame. 

This  property  is  extended  alfo  to  the  ordinates  of  other  dia- 
meters, whofe  fquares  are  equal  to  the  redlangle  under  the  ab- 
fcilTas  and  parameters  of  their  refpedtive  diameters. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to  the  redlangle 
under  the  fegments  of  the  diameter,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diame- 
ter parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  to 
which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the  firft  diameter  to  its  latus  reftum;. 
that  is,  LK^'  fig.  10.  . is  to  EKF  as  EFy  to  GLI^. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to  the  reftan- 
gle  contained  under  the  fegments  of  the  diaraetefs  betwixt  its 
vertices,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  ordinate 
to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  to  whir^  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the 
firft  diameter  to  its  latus  return;  that  is,  SXy  is  to  EXK  as 
MN(7  to  KE17. 

Or  if  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  a fecond  diameter.  Its  fquare 
will  be  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  fecond  diameter,  and  of 
the  line  intercepted  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  centre,  in  the  fame 
{)roportIon  : that  Is,  RZ//  fig.  1 1 . is  to  ZGy  added  to  GMy,  as 
KEy  to  MNy.  Thefe  are  the  moft  Important  properties  of  the 
conic  leflions;  and  by  means  of  thefe,  it  is  demonftrated,  that 
the  figures  arc  the  fame  deferibed  on  a plane  as  cut  with  a 
cone;  which  we  have  demonftrated  in  the  cafe  of  the  parabola. 

Sect.  II.  Equations  of  the  Conk  SeBions 

Are  derived  from  the  above  properties.  The  equation  of 
any  curve,  is  an  algebraic  exprelfion,  which  denotes  the  rela- 
tion betwixt  the  ordinate  and  abfcill'a ; the  abfeilfa  being  equal 
to  X,  and  the  ordinate  equal  to^. 
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If  p be  the  parameter  of  a parabola,  then^^  —f>x)  which  is 
an  equation  for  all  parabolas. 

If  a be  the  diameter  of  an  ellipfe,  f its  parameter  j then 
y-  z=  — X ax — XX-,  an  equation  for  all  elllpfes. 

If  u be  a tranfverfe  diameter  of  a hyperbola,  p its  parameter 3 

P 

then  >'■*  = — X fl,v+:irx. 
a , 

If  i3  be  a fecond'  diameter  of  an  hyperbola,  then  = 

'j, 

i—x  aa-^xx)  which  are  equations  for  all  hyperbolas. 

As  all  thefe  equations  are  exprefled  by  the  fecond  powers  of 
X and  y,  all  conic  fedlions  are  curves  of  the  fecond  order  5 and 
converfely,  the  locus  of  every  quadratic  equation  is  a conic 
fedtion,  and  is  a parabola,  ellipfe,  or  hjqjerbola,  according  as 
the  form  of  the  equation  correfponds  with  the  above  ones,  or 
w’ith  fome  other  deduced  from  lines  drawn  in  a different  man- 
ner with  refpedl  to  the  fedlion. 

Sect.  III.  General  Properties  of  Conk  Sc^lons. 

A TANGENT  to  a parabola  bifedls  the  angle  contained  by  the 
lines  drawn  to  the  focvis  and  diredirix  5 in  an  ellipfe  and  hyper- 
bola, it  bifedls  the  angle  contained  by  the  lines  drawn  to  the 
foci. 

In  all  the  fedlions,  lines  parallel  to  the  tangent  are  ordinates 
to  the  diameter  palling  through  the  point  of  contadl;  and  in  the 
ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  the  diameters  parallel  to  the  tangent,  and 
thofe  paffing  through  the  points  of  contadl,  are  mutually  conju- 
gate to  each  other.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  from  a point  to  a 
diameter,  and  a tangent  from  the  fame  point  which  meets  the 
diameter  produced ; in  the  parabola,  the  part  of  the  diameter 
betwixt  the  ordinate  and  tangent  will  be  bifedled  in  the  vertex  3 
and  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  the  femi-diameter  will  be  a 
mean  proportion  betwixt  the  fegments  of  the  diameter  betwixt 
the  centre  and  oixlinale,  and  betwixt  the  centre  and  tangent. 

The  parallelograms  formed  by  tangents  drawn  through  the 
vertices  of  any  conjugate  diameters,  in  the  fame  ellLpl'e  or  hy- 
perbola, will  be  equd  to  each  other. 

Sect.  IV.  Properties  peculiar  to  the  Hyperbola. 

As  the  hyperbola  has  fome  curious  properties  arifing  from  its 
afymj)totes  which  appear  at  firft  view  almoft  incredible,  we 
fliall  briefly  demonftrate  them. 

1.  The  hyperbola  and  its  afymptotes  never  meet;  if  not,  let 
them  meet  in  S,  fig.  7. 5 then  by  the  property  of  the  curve  the 
reTangle  KXE  is  to  SXy  as  GEy  to  GMy  or  EPy ; that  is,  as 
GXy  to  SXys  wherefore,  KXE  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
GX5  but  the  redtangle  KXE,  together  with  the  fquare  of  GE, 
ifi  alfo  equal  to  the  fquare  of  GX  5 which  is  abfurd. 

2.  If  a line  be  drawn 'through  a hyperbola  parallel  to  its  fe- 
eond  axis,  the  rcdlangle,  by  the  fegments  of  that  line,  betwixt 
the  point  in  the  hyperbola  and  the  afymptotes,  will  be  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond  axis. 

For  if  SZ,  fig.  1 1 . be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  fecond  axis, 
by  the  property  of  the  curve,  the  f<]uare  of  MG,  that  is,  the 
fquare  of  PE  is  to  the  fquare  of  GE,  as  the  fciuares  ZG  and 
the  lijuare  of  MG  together,  to  the  fquare  of  SZ  or  GX  : and 
the  fquares  of  IIX  and  GX  are  in  the  fame  proportion,  becaufe 
tile  triangles  KXG,  PEG  are  equiangular  ; therefore  the  fjuares 
ZG  and  iVIG  are  equal  to  the  frpiare  of  RX3  from  which,  tak- 
ing the  equal  fquares  of  SX  and  ZG,  there  remains  the  reft- 
anglc  KSV,  equal  to  the  fquare  of  MG. 

.3.  Hence,  if  right  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  fecond 
axis,  cutting  an  hyperbola  and  its  afymptotes,  the  rcdlangles 
contained  betwixt  the  hyperbola  and  points  where  the  lines  cut 


the  afymptotes  will  be  equal  to  each  other  5 for  they  are  fcvc- 
rally  ecjual  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond  axis. 

. 4.  If  from  any  points,  d and  S,  in  a hyperbola,  there  be 
drawn  lines  parallel  to  the  afymptotes  d a SO,  and  ^b  d c,  the 
redtangle  under  d a and  d c will  be  equal  to  the  redtangle  under 
QS  and  S b ; alfo  the  parallelograms  da,  G c,  and  SQQ  h, 
which  are  equiangular,  and  confequently  proportional  to  the 
redtangles,  are  equal. 

For  draw  YW  RV  parallel  to  the  fecond  axis,  the  redtangle 
Y d W is  equal  to  the  redtangle  RSV  5 wherefore,  WD  'is  to 
SV  as  P..S  is  to  d Y.  But  becaufe  the  triangles  RQS,  AYD, 
and  GSV  c d W,  are  equiangular,  W d is  to  SV  as  c d\o  b, 
and  RS  is  to  DY  as  SQ  to  d a-,  wherefore,  d c is  to  S b as. 
SQ  to  d a : and  the  redtangle  d c,  d a,  is  ecjual  to  the  redtan- 
gle QS,  S b. 

5.  The  afymptotes  always  approach  nearer  the  hyperbola. 

For,  becaufe  the  redtangle  under  SQ  and  S i or  QG,  is 

equal  to  the  redtangle  under  d a and  d c,  or  AC  and  QG  is 
greater  than  a'Gr,  therefore  dais  greater  than  QS.  . 

6.  The  afymptotes  come  nearer  the  hyjierbola  than  any  af- 
fignable  diftance. 

Let  X be  any  fmall  line,.  Take  any  point,  as  d,  in  the  hy- 
perbola, and  draw  d a,  d c,  parallel  to  the  afymptotes  : and  as 
X is  to  a,  fo  let  u G be  to  GQ.  Draw  QS  parallel  to  a d, 
meeting  the  hyperbola  in  S3  then  QS  will  be  equal  to  X.  For 
the  redtangle  SQG  will  be  equal  to  the  redtangle  d a G-,  and 
confequently  SQ  is  to  r/  a as  AG  to  GQ. 

If  any  point  be  taken  in  the  afymptote  below  Q,  It  can  eafi- 
!y  be  ftiown  that  its  diltance  is  lefs  than  the  line  X. 

Sect.  V.  A^eas  contained  by  Conk  Sections. 

The  area  of  j parabola  Is  equal  to  f the  area  of  a clrcum- 
feribed  parallelogram. 

The  area  of  an  ellipfe  Is  equal  to  the  area  of  a circle  whofe 
diameter  is  a mean  proportional  betwixt  its  greater  and  leffer- 
axes. 

If  two  lines,  a d and  QS,  be  drawn  'parallel  to  one  of  the 
afymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  the  fpace  a QS  d,  bounded  by  thefe 
parallel  lines,  the  afymptotes  and  the  hyperbola  will  be  equal 
to  the  logarithm  of  a QL,  whole  module  is  a d,  fuppofing  a G 
equal  to  unity. 

Sect.  VI.  Curvature  of  Conk  Sedlions, 

The  curvature  of  any  conic  fedlion,  at  the  vertices  of  Its 
axis,  is  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a circle  whofe  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  parameter  of  its  axis. 

If  a tangent  be  drawn  from  any  other  point  of  a<  conic  fec- 
tion,  the  curvature  of  the  fedtion  in  that  point  will  be  equal  to 
the  curvature  of  a circle  to  which  the  fame  line  is  a tangent,  and 
which  cuts  off  from  the  diameter  of  the  feddion,  drawn  through 
the  point,  a part  equal  to  its  parameter. 

Sect.  VII.  Ufes  of  Conic  Se^ions'. . 

Any  body,  projedted  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  delcribes 
a parabola,  to  which  the  diredtion  whendn  it  is  projedded  is  a 
tangent  and  the  dillance  of  the  direddrix  is  equal  to  the  height 
from  which  a body  mull  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity  wherewith 
it  is  projedled:  hence  the  properties  of  the  j^iarabola  are  the 
foundation  of  gunnery. 

All  bodies  adted  on  by  a central  force,  which  decreafes  as  the 
fquare  of  the  dillances  incrcafcs,  and  imprelled  with  any  jiro- 
jedlile  motion,  making  any  ungl  ^ with  thcdiredlion  of  the  cen- 
tral force,  mull  deferibe  ]iarabolas,  ellipfes,  and  hyperbolas,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  betwixt  the  central  and  projedtile 
force.  This  is  proved  by  diredl  demonflration. 

The  great  principle  of  gravitation  adds  in  this  manner:  and 
all  the.  heavenly  bodies  deferibe  conic  fedlions  having  the  fun 
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in  one  of  the  foci ; the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipfes,  whofe 
tranfverfe  and  lefler  diameters  are  nearly  equal : it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  comets  defcribe  ellipfes  with  very  unequal  axes, 
and  I'o  return  after  a great  number  of  years  j or  whether  they 
defcribe  parabolas  and  hyperbolas  3 in  which  cafe  they  will  ne- 
ver return. 

They  arc  of  great  ufe  alfo  in  many  other  parts  of  the  mathe- 


C O N 

COXICHTHYODONTES,  or  PLRCTRONiTy'E,  in  natural 
hiftcr)-,  one  of  the  three  names  tlie  foffile  teeth  of  fillies  are 
Irnown  by. 

CONlFER.iE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmen- 
ts metbodi  naturalis  of  Linnisus,  containing  the  following  gene- 
ra, viz.  cuprelfus,  ephedra,  equifetum,  juniperus,  pinus,  taxus, 
thuja. 

CONIFEROUS  TREES,  luch  as  bear  hard  dry  feed-veflels  of 
a conical  figure  3 confilting  of  feveral  woody  parts,  being  moftly 
fcaly,  adhering  clofely  together,  and  feparating  when  ripe. 

CONINGSECK,  a town  of  Suabia  in  Germany,  and  capital 
of  a county  of  the  fame  name.  E.  long.  9.  23.  N.  lat.  47.  50. 

CONJOINT  Degrees,  in  mufic,  two  notes  which  follow  each 
other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  fcale,  as  t/t  and  re.  Cok- 
JoiNT  Tetracbords,  two  tetrachords,  or  fourths,  where  the  fame 
chord  is  the  highelt  of  one  and  the  loweft  of  the  other. 

CONISSALi?'!,  in  natural  hiftoiy,  a dais  of  foflils  naturally 
and  ell'entially  compounded,  not  inflammable,  or  foluble  in  wa- 
ter, found  in  detached  mafles,  and  formed  of  crj'ftalline  matter 
debafed  by  earth.  Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders,  and  of  each 
of  thefe  only  one  genus.  Coniflalse  of  the  firft  order  are  found  in 
form  of  a naturally  regular  and  uniform  powder  3 all  the  genuine 
particles  of  which  are  nearly  of  one  determinate  lhape,  appear- 
ing regularly  concreted,  and  not  fragments  of  others  once  larger. 
ConilTalse  of  the  fecond  order  are  found  in  form  of  a rude,  ir- 
resmlar,  and  lhapelefs  powder,  the  particles  of  which  are  never 
of  any  determinate  figure,  but  feem  broken  fragments  of  once 
larger  mafles.  To  the  former  genus  belong  the  different  kinds 
of  land;  and  to  the  latter  the  fuburrae,  or  gritts. 

CONJUGATE  DIAMETER,  or  Axis  of  an  cUipfis,  the  Ihort- 
oft  of  the  two  diameters,  or  that  bifefting  the  axis. 

CONJUGATION,  in  grammar,'  a regular  dilfribution  of  the 
feveral  inflexions  of  verbs  in  their  different  voices,  moods,  tenfes, 
numbers,  and  perfons,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  them  from  one  an- 
other. See  Grammar  and  Language. 

CONIUM,  HEMLOCK,  a genus  of  the  di^mia  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  pentandria  dais  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umhellatec.  T.he  partial 
involucra  are  halved,  and  inoflly  trj'phyllous  3 the  fruit  fubglo- 
bofe  and  quinipie-flriated,  the  ftriae  crenated  on  each  fide.  The 
fpecies  are  three  ; i.  The  macuhitum,  or  greater  bemlock,  grows 
naturally  on  the  fides  of  banks  and  roads  in  many  parts  of  great 
Britain.  It  is  a biennial  plant  which  perifhes  after  it  has  ripen- 
ed its  feeds.  It  hath  a long  tapdr  root  like  a iiarfnip,  but  fmaller. 
The  Italk  is  fm(X,-th,  fpotted  with  purple,  and  riles  from  four 
to  upwards  of  fix  feet  high  ; branching  out  toward  the  tx>p  into 
feveral  fmaller  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  decompounded  leaves,  whofe 
lobes  are  cut  at  the  top  into  three  parts  3 thefe  arc  of  a lucid 
green,  and  have  a difugrecablc  fmell.  The  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  nml  el.®  of  white  flowers,  each  being  conipofed  of  about  ten 
rai's  or  fmall  umbels,  and  have  a great  number  of  flowers,  which 
fpread  open,  eaeh  fitting  upon  a cliftinX  footftalk  3 the  feeds  are 
fmall  and  channelled,  and  like  thole  of  anifeed.  It  flowers  in 
J^ne,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  2,  The  lenuifoUum,  with 


matics ; in  dialing,  for  delineating  the  figns  in  the  pfojeXioH  of 
the  fphere,  many  of  whofe  circles  are  projeXed  into  thefe  curves ; 
in  optics,  to  refleX  or  refraX  rays  accurately  to  a focus  3 in  loga- 
rithms, and  in  the  higher  algebra,  one  or  other  of  them  is  con- 
tinually applied,  and  no  one  can  make  any  great  progrels  in  the 
mathematics,  without  underflanding  thoroughly  the  chief  pro- 
perties of  the  conic  feXions. 
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ftriated  feeds,  differs  from  the  firft  in  having  taller  ftalks,  which 
are  not  fo  much  fpotted..  The  leaves  are  much  narrower,  and 
of  a paler  green 3 and  this  difference, is  conftant.  It  is  a bien- 
nial plant,  and  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  3.  The  africaniim, 
with  prickly  feeds,  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
plant  I'arely  grows  above  nine  inches  high  3 the  lower  leaves  are 
divided  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  rue,  and  are  of  a yellowilh 
colour;  thofe  upon  the  ftalk  are  narrower,  but  of  the  fame 
colour;  thefe  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  each 
of  the  larger  umbels  being  compoled  of  three  fmall  ones  3 the, 
involucrum  hath  three  narrow  leaves  fituatcd  under  the  umbel. 
This  flowers  In  July,  and  ripens  feed  in  autumn;  foon  after 
which  the  plants  decay. 

The  medical  ufes  of  this  plant  are  various.  The  firft  fpecies 
is  fometimes  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  fomentation  or 
poultice,  as  a difeutient.  Its  medicinal  properties  have  alfb 
been  communicated  to  the  fyftem  in  the  way  of  a bath  or  femi- 
cupium.  See  the  Pbarm.  Cbirtirgica.  With  regard  to  its  vir- 
tues when  taken  internally,  it  has  been  juftly  reckoned  poifonous, 
when  ufed  in  any  confiderable  quantity.  In  fmall  dofes  how- 
ever it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety  3 and  thefe  being  gra- 
dually augmented,  it  fometimes  proves  a powerful  remedy.  In 
fehirms,  the  internal  and  external  ufe  of  hemlock  has  been  found 
ufeful.  In  cancer,  it  often  abates  pain,  and  is  free  from  the  con- 
ftipating  effeXs  of  opium.  It  is  likewlfe  ufed  in  fcrophulous 
tumours  and  ulcers,  and  in  other  ulcers  that  are  not  defined  by 
the  term  ill-conditioned.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by  fome  in 
chin-cough,  and  various  other  difeafes.  Its  belt  form,  perhaps.  Is 
that  of  the  powdered  leaves,  in  the  dofe  at  firft  of  two  or  three 
grains  a-day,  which  in  fome  cafes  has  been  gradually  increafed 
to  upwards  of  two  ounces  a-day,  without  producing  giddinefs. 
Both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  have  given  a place  to 
the  fuccus  fpill'atus  cicutae,  but  Into 'the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  lat- 
ter an  extraXum  feminum  cicutae  is  allb  introduced. 

CONJUNCT,  in  a general  fenfc,  fignifies  conjoined,  concur- 
rent, or  united. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  aftronomy,  the  meeting  of  two  or 
more  ftars  or  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the  zodiac. 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  indeclinable  word  or  parti- 
cle, which  ferves  to  join  words  and  lentences  together,  and  there- 
by ftiows  their  relation  or  dependence  upon  one  another.  See 
Grammar. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  charaXers,  or  ceremonies, 
whereby  evil  fjiirits,  tempelts,  &:c.  are  fuppol'ed  to  be  raifed,  or 
driven  away.  Tlie  Romiffi  jiriefts  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by 
preparing  holy  water  in  a particular  manner,  and  fprinkle  it 
over  the  polfefled,  with  a number  of  conjurations  and  cxortifins. 
Some  authors  make  the  difference  between  cwtijuration  and 
witchcraft  to  confift  in  this  ; that  the  former  dfeXs  its  end  by 
jirayer.s  and  invocation  of  God’s  name,  &c.  to  compel  the  devH 
to  do  what  is  defired;  fo  that  the  conjurer  is  fuj>pofed  to  be  at 
war  with  the  devil,  and  that  evil  fpirit  to  aX  merely  out  of  con- 
ftraint : whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  by  an  immediate  ap-- 
plication  to  the  devil  hinifelf ; and  the  devil’s  complaifawcc  is 
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fuppofed  to  b«  the  confequence  of  feme  compa£l  between  them, 
fo  that  the  devil  and  the  witch  have  a good  underftanding  toge- 
ther. Both  thefe  again  dilter  from  enchantment  and  Ibrcery ; in 
that  thefe  latter  operate  fecretly  and  flowly  by  fpells,  channs,  &o. 
without  ever  callingon  thedevil  or  havingany  conference  with  him. 

CoNX.  See  CoND. 

CONNARUS,  Ceylon  sumach;  a genus  of  thedecandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubt- 
ful. T.he  ftigma  is  (imj)le,  the  capfule  bivalved,  unilocular,  and 
monofjjermous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  monocarpus. 

This  is  a native  of  India,  and  rifes  with  a ligneous  ftalk  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  which  is  hard,  rigid,  and  covered  with  a black 
bark,  and  divides  upwaal  into  two  or  three  branches  garnillieil 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  having  longfootltalks  placed  alternate.  It 
is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  the.  fame  man- 
ner with  other  tender  exotics.  i 

CONiCAUGHT,  a province  of  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  Leinfter,  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  by 
tlie  ocean  and  Ulller,  and  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  Munfter.  It  is 
130  miles  in  length,  and  84  in  breadth.  It  has  no  rivers  of 
note  befide  the  Shannon.  It  has  feveral  convenient  bays  and 
creeks,  and  is  fertile  in  many  places.  It  had  feveral  dangerous 
bogs,  overnm  with' woods,  w’hich  are  now,  in  fome  meafure, 
cleared  away.  It  produces  abundance  of  cattle,  Iheep,  deer, 
hawks,  and  hcMiey  ; but  the  inhabitants  being  indolent,  it  is  the 
leaft  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It  contains  one  arch- 
bilhopric,  five  biflioprics,  fix  counties,  feven  market  towns,  10 
boroughs,  and  330  parifhes. 

' CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  five  ftates  of  New- England  in 
N.  America.  It  is  8a  miles  long  and  57  broad,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Maflachufetts,  on  the  E.  by  Rhode-Illand,  on  the 
\V.  by  New-York,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sound,  which  divides  it 
from  Long  Illand.  Though  fubjeft  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent  fudden  changes,  this  coun- 
try is  very  healthful.  It  is  the  moft  populous,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  of  any  of  the  United  States.  It  rcfembles  a welL 
cnltivaterl  garden,  which,  with  that  degree  of  induftry  which  is 
eflential  to  happinefs,  produces  the  necefiiiries  and  conveniencies 
of  life.in  abundance.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Connetficut, 
the  Houfatonik,  the  Thames,  and  their  refpe6Iive  branches.  It 
contains  the  counties  of  Hartford,  New-Haven,  New  London, 
Fairfield,  Windham,  Litchfield,  Middlefex,  and  Tolland.  In 
1782,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  276,399. 

Connecticut,  a river  of  New  England  in  N.  America, 
which  rifes  in  a fwamp  in  lat.  45.  10.  N.  and  Ion.  71.0.  W. 
and,  taking  a foutherly  direftion,  falls  into  the  Sound,  oppofite 
I.ong  ffland.  Between  \V’alpolc  on  the  E.  and  Weftminfter  on 
the  W.  fide  of  the  river,  are  the  great  falls.  The  whole  river, 
comprefiTed  between  two  rocks,  fcarcely  30  feet  afunder,  fliioots 
with  amazing  rapidity  into  a broad  bafon  below.  Over  thefe 
falls,  a bridge,  160  feet  in  length,  under  which  the  higheft  floods 
may  pafs  without  injuiy  to  it,  was  built  in  1784;  the  firll 
bridge  ever  eredted  over  this  noble  river.  From  its  fource  to  its 
month  it  is  about  300  miles ; and  on  its  banks  are  many  plca- 
funt  well-bifdt  towns. 

CONNKCTION,  or  Connexion,  the  relation  or  depen- 
dence of  one  thing  upon  another.  Connec:tion,  or  ConUmiiiy, 
in  the  drama,  confifts  in  the  joining  of  the  feveral  fccncs  toge- 
ther. ITie  connedlion  is  faid  to  be  obferved,  when  the  fccnes  of 
an  a£I  fucceed-one  another  immediately,  and  are  fo  joined  as 
<hat  the  ftage  is  never  left  empty. 

<X)NNECTIVES,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  four  fpccles,  un- 
der which,  according  to  Mr.  Harris,  all  words  may  be  included, 

I hcy  are  of  two  kinds  : and  as  they  conneft  fcntenccs  or  words, 
are  called  by  the  diflercnt  names  of  conjundiom  and  ^repojitlens. 

See  Grammar, 
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CONNIVENT  VALVES,  In  anatomy,  thofe  wrinkle.?,  cellutes, 
and  vafcules,  which  are  found  in  the  infide  of  the  two  inteftinea 
ilium  and  jejunum.  See  Anatomy,  page  190, 

CONNOISSEUR,  a French  term,  of  late  ufed  In  Englilh  ; it 
literally  denotes  a perfon  well  verfed  in  any  thing  ; being  form- 
ed of  the  verb  cottnoitre,  “ to  know,  underftand.”  Hence  it 
comes  to  be  ufed  in  our  language  for  a critic,  or  perfon  who  is  a 
thorough  judge  or  mailer  in  anyway,  particularly  in  matters  of 
painting  and  fculpture. 

CONNOR,  a city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim  and 
province  of  Ulftcr.  W.  lun.  6.  30.  N.  lat.  34.  50. 

CONOCARPUS,  BUTTON-WOOD ; a genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  order.  Aggregates. 
The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; the  feeds  naked,  folitary,  inferior; 
the  flowers  aggregate.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  eredia  and 
prociimbens,  both  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies.  They  rife  to  the 
height  of  about  16  feet,  but  are  trees  of  no  beauty,  nor  Is  the 
wood  of  them  ufed  for  any  mechanic  purpofe  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  naturally.  They  are,  however,  preferred  in 
fome  botanic  gardens  in  Britain  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

CONOID,  in  geometry,  a folld  body,  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a conic  feftion  about  its  axis.  See  Conic  Scffions. 

^ONOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a gland  found  in  the  third  ventri- 
cle of  the  brain,  called  pinealis,  from  its  refemblance  to  a pine- 
apple. See  Anatomy,  page  203. 

CONON,  the  renowned  Athenian  general  and  admiral,  flpu- 
rilhed  394  years  before  Chrirt.  After  his  defeat  by  Lyfander,  he 
fled  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus  ; after  which  he  put  himfelf 
under  the  proteflion  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Perfia;  with  whofe 
army  he  delivered  Athens  from  the  oppreftion  of  ftrangers,  and 
rebuilt  its  walls.  In  the  360th  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  the  La- 
cedemonians in  a fea-fight  near  Cnidus  upon  the  coaft  of  Afia, 
deprived  them  of  the  fovereign  rule  they  had  on  the  fea  ever 
fince  the  tilting  of  Athens,  and  gained  fome  other  confiderablc 
advantages  over  them  : but  falling  into  the  hands  of  Teribazu* 
a Perfian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he  was  put  to  death. 

CONOPS,  in  zoology  ; a genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the 
order  diptera,  the  characters  of  which  are  ; the  roftrum  is  por- 
rc6ted  and  jointed  like  a knee  : the  antennae  terminate  by  a. 
flat  and  folid  articulation,  refembling  the  bowl  of  a fpoon,  with 
a lateral  briftle,  which  when  clofdy  examined  ap]iears  to  be 
very  hairy.  Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  1.  The 
calcitrans  is  to  be  found  .everj’  where,  cfpecially  in  autumn, 
when  it  haralEs  the  horfes,  and  draws  blood  from  them  with 
It.s  fling.  2.  The  m*rocephaIa  might  at  firft  fight  be  miftak- 
cn  for  a fpecie.s  of  wafp.  It  is  fmooth  ; the  forepart  of  the 
head  is  lemon-colour,  as  .are  the  poilers ; the  feet  are  dnn-co  - 
loured.  The  thorax  i.s  variegated  with  black  and  reddifh  dun. 
rPhe  fame  takes'  place  with  refpec^t  to  the  fegments  of  the 
abdomen ; fome  of  which  are  edged  with  Icmon-cqlour, 
chiefly  the  I'econd,  and  partyof  tlie  third,  towards  the  fides.  The 
wings  are  brow'ii,  watered,  and  clouded.  This  hcantiful  co- 
nnp,5  is  found  in  meadows.  There  arc  eleven  or  twelve  other 
fpecies. 

CONQUES'F,  in  civil  juril'prudcncc,  is  the  acquifition  of  pro- 
perty in  common  by  a number  of  perfons.  In  fome  countries 
they  confound  ai-quifition  with  Compieft  ; but,  according  to  the 
moll  general  acceptation,  aC(pufillon  is  the  gaining  of  unappro- 
priated goods  before  the  eftablifliment  of  a community  : where- 
as by  the  term  i.s  ordinarily  intended,  whatever  is  acquir- 

ed by  a number  of  perfons  in  community;  or  by  fome  one  for 
all  the  others.  As  it  is  more  efpecially  in  the  union  of  perfons 
by  marriage  that  a community  of  property  takes  place ; fo  it  is 
in  rct'erence  to  them  that  wc  frequently  ufc  the  word  conqutjl. 
There  arc  ncverihelefs  conquclks  alfo  among  other  perfons  who 
arc  In  a tacit  community  or  focicty  ; fuch  as  obtain  by  particular 
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local  cuftoms.  According  to  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  has  been 
contended  by  fevcral,  that  William  I.  claimed  this  kingdom  j 
that  is,  not  by  right  of  arms,  but  by  right  of  conqueft  or  ac- 
quefl;  5 under  promife  of  fucceffion  made  by  Edward  the  Confef- 
for,  and  a contraft  entered  into  by  Harold  to  vu}iport  his  pre- 
tenlions  to  that  fucccirion  : and  by  old  writers,  conquejius,  acqui- 
Jltio,  perqulfitio,  are  frequently  ufed  as  f}'nonymous  terms. 

CoNOiTEST,  in  law  of  nations,  is  the  acquifition  of  foverelgn- 
, ty  by  force  of  arms,  by  fonre  foreign  prince  5 who  reduces  the 
vanquilhed  under  his  empire.  The  right  of  conqueft  is  derived 
from  the  laws  of  war  5 and  when  a people  is  fubjefled,  the  con- 
du(5t  of  the  conqueror  is  regulated  by  four  kinds  of  law.  Firft, 
the  law  of  nature,  which  dictates  whatever  tends  to  felf-preferva- 
tion  ; fecondly,  our  reafon,  which  teaches  I'lSto  ul'e  others  as  we 
would  be  treated  ourfelves  j thirdly,  the  laws  of  political  focie- 
ty,  to  which  nature  has  not  alligned  any  preclfc  boundary  j 
lallly,  the  law  which  is  derived  from  the  particular  circumftan- 
ces  attending  the  conquelt.  Thus,  a Itate  conquered  by  ano- 
ther will  be  treated  in  one  of  the  four  methods  following  : Ei- 
ther the  conqueror  will  continue  it  under  its  own  laws,  and  will 
only  claim  the  cxercife  of  civil  and  ccclefiafilcal  fovercignty  j or 
he  w'lll  impofe  a new  form  of  government  j or  he  will  deltroy 
the  frame  of  their  fociety,  and  incorporate  the  inhabitants  with 
others  ; or  he  will  exterminate  them. 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  Kindred,  is  defined  by  the  w-ri- 
ters  on  thefe  fubjefts  to  be,  vinculum  perjonarum  ah  eodem  Jli~ 
pitc  dejeendentium  ; “ the  connexion  or  relation  of  perl'ons  de- 
feended  from  the  fame  flock  or  common  auceflor.”  This  con- 
fanguinity  is  either  lineal  or  collateral. 

Lineal  confanguinity  is  that  which  fubfills  between  perfons  of 
whom  one  is  defeended  in  a direft  line  from  the  other  5 as  be- 
tween John  Stiles  (the  propojitus  in  the  table  of  confanguinity) 
and  his  father,  grandfather,  great  grandfather,  and  fo  upwards 
in  the  dlreft  afeending  line  ; or  between  John  Stiles  and  his  fon, 
grandfon,  great  grandfon,  and  fo  downwards  in  the  diredl  de- 
feending  line.  Every  generation,  in  this  dire£l  lineal  confan- 
guinity, conflitutes  a different  degree,  reckoning  either  upwards 
or  downwards  : the  father  of  John  Stiles  is  related  to  him  in  the 
firfl  degree,  and  fo  likewife  is  his  fon  ; his  graiidfire  and  grand- 
fon, in  the  fecond  ; his  great  grandfire  and  great  grandfon  in  the 
third.  This  is  the  only  natural  way  of  reckoning  the  degrees 
in  the  diredl  line  5 and  therefore  univeifally  obtains,  as  well  In 
the  civil  and  canon,  as  in  the  common  law. 

'I’he  doflrine  of  lineal  confanguinity  is  fufficiently  plain  and 
obvious  } but  it  is,  at  the  firll  view,  allonifhing  to  confider  the 
number  of  lineal  anceflors  which  every  m^  has,  within  no  very 
great  number  of  degrees  : and  fo  many  different  bloods  is  a man 
laid  to  contain  in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  anceftors.  Of 
thefe  he  has  two  in  the  firft  defeending  degree ; his  own  pa- 
rents : he  hath  four  in  the  fecond ; the  parents  of  his  father,  and 
the  parents  of  his  mother  : he  hath  eight  in  the  third,  the  pa- 
rents of  his  two  grandfathers,  and  of  his  two  grandmothers  : 
and,  by  the  fame  laile  of  progreffion,  he  hath  128  in  thefeventh  ; 
1024  in  the  lothj  and  at  the  20th  degree,  or  the  diftance  of 
20  generations,  eveiy  man  hath  above  a million  of  anceftors, 
as  common  arithmetic  will  demonftratc.  I’his  lineal  confan- 
guinity, we  may  obferve,  falls  ftridlly  within  the  definition  of 
vinculum  perjonarum  ah  eodem  Jlipite  dejeendentium  ; fince  lineal 
relations  are  fuch  as  defeend  one  from  the  other,  and  both  of 
courfe  from  the  fame  common  anceftor. 

Collateral  kindred  anfwers  to  the  fame  defcrlptlon  : collateral 
relations  agreeing  with  the  lineal  In  this,  that  they  defeend  from 
the  fame  flock  or  anceftor;  but  differing  in  this,  that  they  do 
not  defeend  the  one  from  the  other.  Cmlatcral  kinfmen,  then, 
arc  fuch  as  lineally  fpring  from  one  and  the  fame  anceftor,  who 
Is  the  Jlirps,  or  “ root,”  the  Jlipcs,  “ trunk,”  or  common  flock, 
from  whence  thefe  relations  are  branched  out.  As  if  John  Stiles 


hath  two  fons,  who  have  each  a numerous  Iffue  : both  thefe  if^ 
fues  are  lineally  defeended  from  John  Stiles  as  their  common 
anceftor  : and  they  are  collateral  kinfmen  to  each  other,  becaufc 
they  arc  all  defeended  from  this  common  anceftor,  and  all  have 
a portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denominates  them 
conjmigumeous . 

We  muft  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  very  being  of  col- 
lateral confanguinity  confifts  in  this  defeent  from  one  and  the 
fame  common  anceftor.  Thus  Titius  and  his  brother  are  rela- 
ted ; why  ? becaufe  both  arc  derived  from  one  father.  Titius 
and  his  firft  coufm  are  related  ; why  1 becaufe  both  defeend 
from  the  fame  grandfather ; and  his  fecond  coulin’s  claim  to 
confanguinity  is  this,  that  they  are  both  derived  from  one  and 
the  fame  great-grandfather.  In  fliort,  as  many  anceftors  as  a 
man  has,  fo  many  common  ftocks  he  has  from  which  collateral' 
klnlmen  may  be  derived.  And  as  we  are  taught  by  holy  writ, 
that  thereis  one  couple  of  common  anceftors  belonging  to  us  all, 
from  whom  the  v/hole  race  of  mankind  is  defeended,  the  obvi- 
ous and  undeniable  confequence  is,  that  all  men  are  in  fome  de- 
gi'ee  related  to  one  another.  For,  indeed,  if  we  only  fuppoffe 
each  couple  of  our  anceftors  to  have  left,  one  with  another,  two 
children  ; and  each  of  thofe  children  to  have  left,  on  an  average, 
two  more  (and  without  fuch  a fuppofition  the  human  fpecies 
muft  be  daily  diminifliing)  ; we  fhall  find  that  all  of  us  have  now 
fubfilling  near  270  millions  of  kindred  in  the  i ilth  degree,  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  feveral  common  anceftors  as  we  ourfelves 
are ; befides  thofe  that  are  one  or  two  degrees  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther from  the  common  ftock,  who  may  amount  to  as  many 
more.  And  if  this  calculation  fhould  ajipear  incompatible 
with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth,  it  is  becaufe,  by  in- 
termarriages among  the  feveral  defeendants  from  the  fame  an- 
ceftor, a hundred  or  a thoufand  modes  of  confanguinity  may  be 
confolidated  in  one  perfon  ; or  he  may  be  related  to  us  a hun- 
dred or  a thoufand  different  ways. 

The  method  of  computing  thefe  degrees  in  the  canon  law, 
which  we  have  adopted,  is  as  follows r We  begin  at  the  com- 
mon anceftor]  and  reckon  downwards  ; and  in  whatfoever  de- 
gree the  two  perfons,  or  the  moft  remote  of  them,  is  diftant  from 
the  common  anceftor,  that  Is  the  degree  in  which  they  are  rela- 
ted to  each  other.  Thus,  Titius  and  his  brother  are  related  in. 
the  firft  degree ; for  from  the  father  to  each  of  them  is  counted 
only  one  : Titius  and  his  nephew  are  related  in  the  fecond  de- 
gree; for  the  nephew  is  two  degrees  removed- from  the  common 
anceftor,  viz.  his  own  grandfather,  the  father  of  Titius  ; or  (to 
give  a more  illuftrious  inftance  from  the  Engliftuannals)  King 
Henry  VII.  who  flew  Richard  III.  in  the  battle  of  Bofworth, 
was  related  to  that  prince  in  the  fifth  degree.  Let  the  propojtus,, 
therefore,  in  the  table  of  confanguinity,  reprefent  King  Richard 
III.  and  the  clafs  marked  e.  King  Henry  VII.  Now  their, 
common  ftock  or  anceftor  was  King  Edward  III.  the  abavus  in 
the  fame  table  : from  him  to  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  the  proa- 
vus  ia  one  degree  : to  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  the  avus,  two ; 
to  Richard  duke  of  York,  pater,  three;  to  King  Richard. 
III.  the  propojtus,  four;  and  from  King  Edward  III.  to  John 
of  Gaunt  (a)  is  one  degree  ; to  John  carl  ofSomerfet  (b)  two  ;. 
to  John  duke  of  Somerfet  (c)  three  ; to  Margaret  Countefs  of. 
Richmond  (d)  four;  to  King  Henry  VII.  (e)  five.  Which 
lall-mentioned  prince,  being  the  fartheil  removed  Irom  the  com- 
mon ftock,  gives  the  denomination  to  the  degree  of  kindred  in 
the  canon  and  municipal  law.  Though  acconling  to  the  com*, 
putallon  of  the  civilians  (who  count  upward*  from  either  of  th< 
perfons  related,  to  the  common  ftock,  and  then  downwards  again, 
to  the  other;  reckoning  a degree  for  each  perfon  both  afeend- 
ing  and  defeending),  thefe  two  princes  were  related  In  the  ninth, 
degree;  for  from  King  Richard  III.  to  Richard  duke  of  York, 
is  one  degree  ; . to  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  two  ; to  Edmund 
duke  of  York,  three;  to  King  Edward  III.  the  coramou  ancefi*-  ^ 
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tor,  fotir } to  John  of  Gaunt,  five  j to  John  earl  of  Somerfet,  fix  j 
to  John  duke  of  Somerfet,  feven  j to  Margaret  countefs  ofRich- 
mond,  eight ; to  King  Henry  VII.  nine.  See  the  Table  of 
Confanguinity  in  Plate  89,  wherein  all  the  degrees  of  collate- 
ral kindred  to  the  propqfitus  are  computed,  as  far  as  the  tenth  of 
the  civilians  and  the  leventh  of  the  canonifts  inclufive  ; the  for- 
mer being  diftinguiflied  by  the  numeral  letters,  the  latter  by  the 
common  ciphers. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinily  (degrees  of),  forbidden  in  mar- 
riage. See  Marriage. 

CONSCIENCE,  a fecret  teftimony  of  the  foul,  whereby  it 
gives  its  approbation  to  things  that  are  naturally  good,  and  con- 
demns thole  that  are  evil.  See  Moral  Pbilofopby. 

Courts  of  Conscience,  are  courts  for  recovery  of  fmall  debts, 
conllitutcd  by  aft  of  parliament  in  London,  Wellminfter,  &c. 
and  other  populous  and  trading  diftrifts. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  Metaphyficians,  in  lieu  of  the  word 
confc'ience,  which  feems  appropriated  to  theological  or  moral 
matters,  ordinarily  ufe  that  of  conjdoujnefs  •,  whereby  they  mean 
an  inner  fentiment  of  a thing,  whereof  one  may  have  a clear 
and  dillinft  notion.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay  that  we  do  not 
know  our  own  foul,  nor  are  affured  of  the  exiftence  of  our  own 
thoughts  otherwife  than  by  felf-confcioufnefs.  See  Metaphy- 
sics. 

CONSCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  fenators  of  Rome,  who  were  called  conjeript  fathers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  names  being  all  entered  in  one  regilter. 

CONSECRATION,  the  aft  of  devoting  any  thing  to  the 
fervice  and  worfhip  of  God.  The  Mofaical  law  ordained,  that 
all  the  firft-bom,  both  of  man  and  beaft,  fhould  be  fanftified  or 
confecrated  to  God.  We  find  alfo,  that  Jothua  confecrated  the 
Gibeonites,  as  Solomon  and  David  did  the  Nethinims,  to  the 
fervice  of  the  temple ; and  that  the  Hebrews  fometimes  confe- 
crated their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which  they  were 
no  longer  in  their  power.  Among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  the 
confecration  of  churches  was  performed  with  a great  deal  of  pi- 
ous folemnity.  In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  three  firft 
ages,  is  uncertain;  the  authentic  accounts  reaching  no  higher 
than  the  fourth,  when,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of  Confiantine, 
churches  were  every  where  built,  and  dedicated  with  great  folem- 
nity. Some  think  the  confecration  confided  in  fetting  uj)  the  fign 
of  the  crofs,  or  in  placing  a communion  table  in  the  church  ; and 
others,  that  no  more  was  done  than  preaching  a panegyrical  fer- 
mon  in  commemoration  of  the  founder,  and  that  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  prayers,  one  of  which  was  compofed  on  purjiofe  for  the 
church  to  be  confecrated.  The  Romanifts  have  a great  deal  of 
pious  foppery  in  the  ceremonies  of  confecration  ; which  they 
beftow  on  almoft  every  thing,  as  bells,  candles,  books,  water,  oil, 
afhes,  palms,  fwords,  banners,  piftures,  croffes,  agnus  dei’s,  roles, 
children’s  clouts,  &c.  In  England  churches  have  been  always 
confecrated  with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was 
left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  bilhop.  That  obferved  by  bifhop 
Laud,  in  confecrating  St.  Catherine  Creed  church,  in  London, 
gave  great  otTence. 

Consecration  is  particularly  ufed'for  the  benediftion  of  the 
elements  in  the  eucharill. 

Consecration,  among  medalids,  is  the  ceremony  of  the 
apotheofis  of  an  emperor,  or  his  tranflation  into  heaven  and  re- 
ception among  the  gods.  On  medals  the  confeemtion  is  thus 
reprefented : on  one  fide  is  the  emperor’s  head,  crowned  with 
laurel,  fometimes  veiled  ; and  the  infeription  gives  him  the  title 
of  dhius  .*  on  the  reverie  is  a temple,  a buftum,  an.  altar,  or  an 
eagle  taking  Its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  from  olf  the  altar,, 
or  from  a cippus  : at  other  times  the  emperor  is  feen  in  the  air, 
borne  up  by  the  eagle;  the  infeription  always,  confecratio, 
Thefe  are  the  ufual  fymbols  : yet  on  the  reverie  of  that  of  Anto- 
jiiaus  is  the  AntoOinc  column.  In  the  apotheofis  of  empreileS; 


inftead  of  an  eagle  there  is  a peacock.  As  to  the  honours  ren- 
deted  thefe  princcs-after  death,  they  were  explained  by  the  words 
confecratio,  pater,  divus,  and  dais.  Sometimes  around  the  tem- 
ple or  altar  are  put,  memoria  felix,  or  memoria  ceterna  : for 
princeffes,  alernitas,  and  fderibus  rccepta  : on  the  fide  of  the 
head,  dea,  or  Oca. 

CONSENT  of  Parts,  in  the  animal  economy,  an  agreement 
or  fympathy,  whereby  when  one  part  is  immediately  affefted, 
another  at  a dillance  becomes  afl'efted  in  the  fame  manner. 
This  mutual  accord  or  confent  is  fuppofed  to  be  effefted  by  the 
commerce  of  the  nerves,  but  in  a way  with  which  anatomilis  arc 
as  yet  unacquainted.  See  Sympathy. 

CONSENTES,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  la 
fuperior  gods,  the  Dii  viajorum  gentium.  The  word  fignifies  as 
much  as  confentientes ; that  is,  who  confented  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  Jupiter’s  council.  They  were  twelve  in  number,  whofe 
names  Ennius  has  briefly  exprelTed  in  thefe  lines, 

fiino,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 

Mercurius,  Jov'i,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  logic,  the  conclufion,  or  what  refults 
from  reafon  or  argument.  See  Conclusion.  The  confe- 
quence  is  that  other  propofitlon  in  which  the  extremes  or  pre- 
mifes  of  a fyllogifm  are  joined,-  or  feparated  ; and  is  gained 
from  what  was  alferted  in  the  premifes.  This  word,  in  a more 
reftrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  relation  or  conneftion  between 
two  propofitions,  whereof  one  is  inferred  from  the  other. 

CONSEQUENT,  Ibmething  deduced  or  gathered  from  a 
former  argument.  But,  in  a more  precife  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  fon 
the  propofition  which  contains  the  conclufion,  conCdered  in  it- 
felf,  without  any  regard  to  the  antecedent  : in  which  fenfe  the  _ 
confequent  may  be  true,  though  the  confequenca  be  falfe.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  the  fecurltyand 
prefervation  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities  and  communities,- 
having  a commiffion  to  judge  of  and  determine  the  differences 
among  them.  In  mofl:  catholic  univeriities  there  are  two  con- 
fervators  ; the  confervator  of  royal  privileges,  or  thofe  granted 
by  kings  ; and  the  confervator  of  apoftolical  privileges,  or  thofe 
granted  by  the  pope.  The  firft  takes  cognizance  of  perfonal  and 
mixed  caufes  between  the  regents.  Undents,  &:c.  and  the  latter 
of  fplritual  ma'tters  between  ecclefiaftics.  Anciently  there  were 
appointed  confervators  of  treaties  of  peace  between  princes;- 
which  confervators  became  judges  of  the  Infraftions  made  on  a 
treaty,  and  were  charged  with  procuring  fatisfaftion  to  be  made. 
Thefe  were  ufually  the  feudatories  of  the  feveral  powers.  In 
lieu  of  confervators,  princes  now  have  recourfe  to  other  indiftt- 
rent  princes  to  guarantee  their  treaties. 

CoNSERV.ATOR  of  Scots  Privileges  at  Campvere,  is  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  who  takes  care  of 
the  mercantile  affairs  of  Scotland,  agreeable  to  the  ftaple  con- 
traft  between  them  and  the  States-Gencral. 

Conservator  of  tbe  Peace,  in  the  ancient  Engllfli  cuftoms, 
was  a perfon  who  had  an  efpecial  charge,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  fee  the  king’s  peace  kejit.  Till  the  ereftion  of  juftices  of  the 
peace  by  king  Edward  III.  there  were  feveral  perfons  who  by 
common  law  were  interefted  in  keeping  the  fame  ; fome  having 
that  charge  as  incident  to  other  offices  ; and- others  fimply,  or 
of  itfclf,  called  cujlodcs  or  confervators  of  tbe  peac-e.  The  cham- 
berlain of  Cheftcr  is  ftill  a confervator  in  that  county  ; and  petty, 
conftables  are,  by  the -common  law,  confervators,  &c.  in  the  firft 
fenfe,  within  their  own  jurifdiftion  : fo  are  alfo  the  coixmer  and 
the  flicriff  within. their  own  county.  The  king  is  the  jirincipal 
confervator  of  the  peace  within  all  his  dominion.s  : the  lord 
chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  lord  high  fteward,  lord  marflial,  lord 
high  conftable,  all  the  juftices  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  by 
their  office,  and  the  maflcr  of.  the  rolls,  by  prefcripiion,  arc  gene- 
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*rtl  confmratoTS  of  the  peace  through  the  wh%)lc  kingdom,  and 
.may  commit  breakers  of  tlie  peace,  and  bind  them  in  recogni- 
zances to  keep  it. 

• Conservator  of  the  Truce,  and  fafe  Condii^s,  was  an  oificer 
appointed  in  every  fea-port,  under  the  king’s  letters  patent. 
JHis  charge  was  to  enquire  of  all  offences  committed  againlt  the 
king’s  truce,  and  fafe  condudts  upon  tlie  main  fca,  out  of  the 
•franchifes  of  the  cinque-ports,  as  the  admirals  were  wont  to  do, 
:and  fuch  other  things  as  are  declared  arino  .3  Hen.  V.  cap.  6. 

CONSERVATOR lOS,  are  mufical  fchools  eftablilhed  for 
»the  inftrudlion  of  children  in  the  profeffion  of  mufic.  There  are 
four  of  thefe  at  Venice,  defigiied  for  the  education  of  girls,  and 
three  at  Naples,  for  the  education  of  boys.  It  has  been  Inggcrt- 
•cd  that  the  operation  of  caftration  was  performed  in  the  conl'er- 
vatorios  ; but  the  practice  is  abl'olutely  prohibited ; and  the 
young  caftrati  are  brought  from  Lucia  in  Puglia  : but  before  the 
operation  is  performed,  their  voices  arc  tried  in  a confcrvatorio. 
The  fcholars  of  the  Venetian  confervatorios  have  been  chiefly 
celebrated  for  tafte  and  neatnefs  of  execution ; and  thofe  of  Na- 
ples have  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  firft  contrafuntifts,  or 
compofers,  in  Europe, 

CONSERVATORY,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for  a green- 
houfe  or  ice-houfe. 

CONSERVE,  in  pharm'acy,  a form  ‘of  medicine  contrived  to 
preferve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or  fruits  of  feveral  fimples,  as 
near  as  pollible,  to  what  they  are  when  freth  gathered.  See 
Pharmacy. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  depofiting  anyfumof  money, 
bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  good  hands  j either  by  appoint- 
ment of  a court  of  juftice,  in  order  to  be  delivered  to  the  per- 
I'oES  to  whom  they  are  adjudged  ; or  voluntarily,  in  order  to 
their  being  remitted  to  the  perlbns  they  belong  to,  or  font  to  the 
places  they  are  defigned  for. 

Consignment  of  Goods,  in  commerce,  is  the  delivering  or 
making  them  over  to  another  : thus,  goods  are  faid  to  be  con- 
iigned  to  a faftor,  when  they  are  fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  &c.  or 
when  a faftor  fends  back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid 
to  be  configned  to  him. 

CONSISTENCE,  in  phyfics,  that  Rate  of  a body  wherein 
its  component  particles  are  fo  connefled  or  entangled  among 
themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or  recede  from  each  other.  It 
differs  from  continuity  in  this,  that  it  implies  a regard  to  mo- 
tion or  rell,  which  continuity  does  not,  it  being  fufficient  to 
■denominate  a thing  continuous  that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to 
each  other. 

CONSISTENTES,  In  church  hiffory,  a kind  of  penitents 
who  were  allowed  to  affift  at  prayers,  but  who  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  receive  the  facrament, 

CONSISTORY,  Confjloriuni,  fignifies  as  much  as  freeto- 
r'lum,  a tribunal ; it  is  commonly  ufed  for  a council-houfe  of 
ecclefiaftical  perfons,  or  place  of  juftice  in  the  fpiritual  court ; 
a felfion  or  allembly  of  prelates.  And  every  archbilhop  and 
biftiop  of  every  diocefe  hath  a confiftory  court  held  before  his 
chancellor  or  commiffary  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other  con- 
venient place  of  his  diocele,  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  'I'hc  bi- 
Ihop’s  chancellor  is  the  judge  of  his  court,  luppoftd  to  be  fkilkd 
in  the  civil  and  canon  law  ■,  and  in  places  of  the  dioede  far  re- 
mote from  the  bifhop’s  confiftory,  the  bilhoji  appi)ints  a com- 
miflary  to  judge  in  all  caufes  within  a certain  diftri£t,  and  a 
regifter  to  enter  his  decrees,  &c. 

Consistory,  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college  of  cardinals,  or 
the  pope’s  fenate  and  council,  before  whom  judiciary  caufes  arc 
pleaded,  Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  cotfifiorhim ; i.  e, 
locus  ubi  conffitur ; ufed  chiefly  for  a veftibule,  gallery,  or  anti- 
chamber,  where  the  courtiers  wait  for  admiflion  and  called  d 
fonjijicnte  muU'tludine.  The  confiftory  is  the  firft  court,  or  tri- 
bunal of  Home.:  it  never  meets  but  when  the  jwpe  picafes  to 


convoke  it : the  pope  prefides  in  it  Iiv  peribn,  mounted  on  a 
magnificent  throne,  and  habited  in  his  poiitificalia ; on  the  right 
are  the  cardinal-biftiops  and  priefts,  and  on  the  left  the  cardi- 
nal-deacons. TLhe  place  where  it  is  held,  is  a large  hall  in  the 
apoltolical  j)alace,  where  princes  and  ambafladors  of  kings  are 
received.  The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the 
rota,  and  other  officers,  are  feated  on  the  fteps  of  the  throne  ; 
the  courtiers  fit  on  the  ground ; ambaffadors  on  the  right,  and 
confiftorial  and  fifeal  advocates  behind  the  cardinals,  Befides 
the  jiublic  confiftory,  there  is  alfo  a private  one,  held  in  a re- 
tired chamber,  called  the  chamber  of  papegav ; the  pope’* 
throne  here  being  only  raifed  two  fteps  high.  ISiobody  is  here 
admitted  but  the  cardinals,  whofe  opinions  are  colledied,  and 
called  fentcnces.  Here  are  firft  propofed  and  palled  all  bulla 
for  bilhoprics,  abbeys,  &c.  Hence  bifhoprics  and  abbeys  are 
faid  to  be  confiftorial  benefices ; in  regard  they  muft  be  pro- 
pofed in  the  confiftorv',  the  annates  be  paid  to  the  pope,  and 
his  bulls  taken.  Anciently  they  were  eleftivej  but  by  the 
concordat,  w'hich  abolifhes  eledtions,  they  are  appointed  to  be 
collated  by  the  pope  alone,  on  the  nomination  of  the  prince. 

Consistory  was  allb  the  name  of  a court  under  Conftantine, 
where  he  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes  : the  members  of  this 
court  were  called  comites. 

Consistory  is  allb  ufed  among  the  reformed,  for  a council 
or  alfembly  of  minillers  and  elders,  to  regulate  their  affairs, 
difeipline,  &c. 

Consistory,  or  court  Chrlftlan  In  the  Englllh  laws,  is  a 
council  of  ecclefiaftical  perlbns,  or  the  place  of  juftice  in  an 
ecclefiaftical  or  fpiritual  court.  Every  archbilhop  and  biftiop 
has  a confillory-court,  held  before  his  chancellor  or  commilfary, 
either  in  his  cathedral,  in  fome  chapel,  aiile,  or  portico,  be- 
longing thereto ; or  in  fome  other  convenient  place  of  his 
diocefe,  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  The  fpiritual  court  was  an- 
ciently, in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  the  county  or 
hundred  court  j and  the  original  of  the  confiftory  court,  as  di- 
vided from  thofe  courts,  is  found  in  a law  of  the  conqueror, 
quoted  by  lord  Coke.  From  this  court  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  archbilhop  of  each  province  refpedlively. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  points  in  rhetoric,  wherein 
the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate  the  grief  or  concern 
of  another. 

CONSOLE,  in  archltedlure,  an  ornament  cut  upon  the  key 
of  an  arch,  which  has  a projetture,  and  on  occalion  ferves  to 
fupport  little  cornices,  figures,  bufts,  and  vafes. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  law,  the  combining  and  uniting 
two  benefice.s  into  one.  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  civil 
law;  where  it  properly  fignifies  an  union  of  the  polfelfion,  or 
occupation,  with  the  property.  Thus,  if  a man  have  by  le- 
gacy ufumf ruBiun  fundi,  and  afterwards  buy  the  property,  or 
fee-limple,  of  the  heir ; this  is  called  a conjol'idation. 

Consolidation,  in  furgery,  the  adlion  of  uniting  broken 
bones,  or  the  lljis  of  w'ounds.  This  has  been  attempted  by 
means  of  confoltdaUng  remedies,  as  they  have  been  called ; but, 
in  fadi,  it  Is  merely  a procefs  of  nature. 

CONSONANCE,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

CONSONANT,  a letter  that  cannot  be  founded  without 
fome  lingle  or  double  vowel  before  or  after  it ; as  b,  c,  d,  &c. 

CONSORT,  Queen  Consort,  See  Queen. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  law,  fignifies  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more,  falfcly  to  indici,  or  procure  to  be  indidlcd,  an  in- 
nocent pcrlbn,  of  felony. 

CONSPIRATORS  arc,  by  ftatute,  defined  to  be  fuch  as 
bind  themfelves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  alliance,  to  aflifl 
one  another  falfely  and  malicioully  to  indidi  perl'on.s,  or  falfcly 
to  maintain  pleas.  Cliiilpirators,  in  treafon,  are  thofe  that  plot 
agalnft  the  king  and  the  government. 

CONSTABLE,  according  to  fome,  is  a Saxon  word,  conv- 
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paunded  of  eontng,  king,”  and  Jlaple  which  fignifies  the  “ ftay 
or  I'upport  of  the  king.”  But  as  we  borrowed  the  name  as  well 
as  otiice  of  Conjiahle  from  the  French,  Sir  William  Blackftone 
is  rather  inclined  to  deduce  it,  with  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and 
Dr.  Cowel,  from  that  language  j wherein  it  is  plainly  derived 
from  the  Latin  comes  Jiabuli,  an  officer  well  known  in  the  em- 
pire j fo  called,  becaufe,  like  the  great  conllable  of  France,  as 
well  as  the  lord  high  conllable  of  England,  he  was  to  regulate 
all  naatters  of  chivalry^  tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms, 
which  were  performed  on  horfeback. — ^The 

Lord  High  Constable  of  England  is  the  feventh  great  offi- 
cer of  the  crown ; and  he,  with  the  earl  marlhal  of  England, 
were  formerly  judges  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  called  in  king 
Henry  IV.’s  time.  Curia  Militaris,  and  afterwards  the  court  of 
honour.  It  is  the  fountain  of  the  martial  law,  and  anciently 
was  held  in  the  king's  hall.  The  power  of  the  lord  high  confta- 
ble  was  formerly  fo  great,  and  of  which  fo  improper  a ufe  was 
anade,  thatfo  early  as  the  13  th  of  king  Richard  II.  a ftatute  palled 
for  regulating  and  abridging  the  fame,  together  with  the  power 
of  the  earl  marlhal  of  England  j and  by  this  ftatute,  no  plea 
could  be  tried  by  them  or  their  courts,  that  could  be  tried  by 
the  common  law  of  .the  realm.  The  office  of  conllable  exifted 
before  the  conqueft.  After  the  conqueft,  the  office  went  with 
inheritance,  and  by  the  tenure  of  the  manors  of  Harlefield, 
Newman,  and  Whitenhurft,  in  Glouceftejdlure,  by  grand  fer- 
jeanty  m the  family  of  the  Bohuns  earls  of  Hereford  and  Ell'ex, 
and  afterwards  in  line  of  Seti’ord  as  heirs  general  to  them  ; but, 
in  1521,  this  great  office  became  forfeited  to  the  king  in  the 
perfon  of  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
that  year  attainted  of  high  treafon ; and  in  conlideration  of  its 
extenfive  power,  dignity,  and  large  authority,  both  in  time  of 
war  and  peace,  it  has  never  been  granted  to  any  perfon,  other- 
wife  than  bac  vice,  and  that  to  attend  at  a coronation,  or  trial 
by  combat.  In  France,  the  fame  office  was  allb  lupprelfed  about 
a century  after  by  an  ediiSl  of  Louis  XIII  j though  it  has  been 
cxerciled,  In  the  command  of  the  Marshals,  by  the  firft officer 
in  the  army. 

LordHigb  Constable  of  Scotland  was  an  office  of  great  anti- 
quity and  dignity.  The  firft  upon  record  is  Hugo  de  Morvelle  in 
the  reign  of  David  I.  He  had  two  grand  prerogatives,  viz. 
Firft,  the  keeping  of  the  king’s  fword,  which  the  king,  at  his 
romotion,  when  he  fwears  fealty,  delivers  to  him  naked, 
lence  the  badge  of  the  conllable  is  a naked  fword. — Second, 
the  abfolute  and  unlimited  command  of  the  king’s  armies 
while  in  the  field,  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  t but  this  command 
docs  not  extend  to  callles  and  garrllbns.  He  was  likewife  judge 
- of  all  crimes  committed  within  two  leagues  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
which  precincl  was  called  the  Cbahner  of  Peace  ; though  his 
jiirifdiftion  came  at  lall  to  be  exercifed  only  as  to  crimes  ^uring 
the  time  of  parliament,  which  fome  extended  likewife  to  all  ge- 
neral conventions.  This  office  was  conferred  heritably  upon  the 
noble  family  of  Errol,  by  King  Robert  Bruce ; and  with  them 
it  ftill  remains,  being  exprefsly  referved  by  the  treaty  of  union. 

/;//i’nVr  Constables.  From  the  great  office  of  high  con- 
ftable  is  derived  that  inferior  order,  lince  called  the  conjlables 
•f  hundreds  and  franebifes  ; thel'e  were  firft  ortlained  in  the  13th 
year  of  Edward  I.  by  the  ftatute  of  Wincheller  ; which,  for 
the  confervation  of  the  peace,  and  view  of  armour,  appointed 
that  two  conllables  Ihoiud  be  cholen  in  every  hundred  and  fran- 
chife.  Thefc  are  what  we  now  call  conjlabularii  capitales,  or 
high  conftables  ; becaufe  continuance  of  time,  .l.id  iuercale  of 
people,  &c.  have  occalioned  others  of  a like  nature,  but  inferior 
authority,  in  every  town,  called  petty  conjlables,  or  fub-confa- 
bularii,  firft  Inllituted  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  former,  or  modern  bigb  conjlables,  are  appointed  at  the 
court-leets  of  the  franchile  or  hundred  over  which  they  prefide  ; 
or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the  jnlticcs  at  their  quartcr-feffions : 
VoL.  II. 


and  are  removcable  by  the  fame  authority  that  appoints  them* 
The  petty  conjlables  have  two  offices  united  in  them,  the  one  an- 
cient, and  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient  office  is  that  of 
head-borough,  tithing-man,  or  borlliolder  •,  who  are  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  king  Alfred  : their  more  modern  office  is  that  of 
conftable  merely  5 which  was  appointed  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  in  order  to  alTift  the  bigh-conftable.  And  in  general 
the  ancient  head-boroughs,  tithing-men,  and  borlholders,  were 
made  ufe  of  to  ferve  as  petty  conftables  though  not  fo  gene- 
rally, but  that  In  many  places  they  ftill  continue  dillindl  officers 
from  the  conftables.  They  are  all  chofen  by  the  jury  at  the 
court-leet ; or,  if  no  court-leet  be  held,  are  appointed  by  two 
juftices  of  the  peace. 

The  general  duty  of  all  conftables,  both  high  and  {vetty,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the  king’s  peace  in  their 
feveral  diftridls  ; and  to  that  purpol'e  they  are  armed  with  very 
large  powers  of  arrefting  and  imprifoning,  of  breaking  open 
houfes,  and  the  like:  of  the  extent  of  fuch  powers,  confidering 
what  manner  of  men  are  for  the  moft  part  put  upon  thefe  of- 
fices, it  is  perhaps  very  well  that  they  are  generally  kept  in  Ig- 
norance. One  of  their  principal  duties  arifmg  from  the  ftatute  of 
Wincheller,  which  appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in 
their  refpeftive  j^urilUitlions.  Ward,  guard,  or  ctjlodia,  is 
chiefly  intended  of  the  day-time,  in  order  to  apprehend  rioters, 
and  robbers  on  the  highways  ; the  manner  of  doing  which  is 
left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  and  the  confta- 
ble ; the  hundred  being,  however,  liable  for  all  the  robberies 
committed  therein  by  day-light,  for  having  kept  negligent 
guard.  Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only  (being 
called  among  the  Saxons  ‘luacb't  or  waBu)  j and  it  begins  when 
ward  ends,  and  ends  when  that  begins  : for,  by  the  ftatute  of 
Wincheller,  in  walled  towns  the  gates  (ball  be  clofed  from  fun- 
fetting  to  fun-rifmg ; and  watch  lhall  be  kept  in  eveiy  borough 
and  town,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  apprehend  all 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  and  make  them  give  an 
account  of  themfelves.  The  conllable  may  appoint  watchmen 
at  his  diferetion,  regulated  by  the  cullom  of  the  place ; and  thefe, 
being  his  deputies,  have,  for  the  time  being,  the  authority  of 
their  principal. 

There  are  alfo  conftables  denominated  from  particular  places, 
as  conllabk  of  the  Tower,  of  Dover-caltle,  of  Windfor-caftle, 
of  the  caftle  of  Caernarvon,  and  many  other  of  the  callles  of 
Wales  ; whole  office  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  caftellani,  or 
governors  of  callles. 

Constables  of  London,  The  city  of  London  Is  divided  into 
26  wards,  and  the  wards  into  precindls,  in  each  whereof  is  a 
conftable.  They  are  nominated  by  the  inhabitants  t)f  each  j>re- 
cin6l  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  and  confirmed,  or  otherwife,  at  the 
court  of  wardmote.  Alter  confirmation,  they  are  fworn  into 
their  offices  at  a court  of  aldermen,  on  the  next  Atonday  after 
Twelfth  day.  Such  as  are  chofen  into  the  office,  are  obliged  to 
place  the  king’s  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  city,  over  their 
doors  ; and  if  they  refidc  in  alleys,  at  the  end  of  l\ich  alleys  to- 
ward the  ftreets,  to  fignify  that  a conllable  lives  there,  and  that 
they  may  be  the  more  ealily  found  when  wanted. 

Constables  to  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  ip  Scotland,  are  the 
proper  officers  for  executing  their  orderi.  They  have  power  to 
fupprefs  tumults,  and  to  ai)prehend  delincpionts  and  thole  who 
can  give  no  good  account  of  themfelves,  and  curry  them  to  the 
ncxtjullicc. 

CONSTANCE,  a ll^mg  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  with  a bilhop’s  fee,  whole  bilhop  is  a prince  of  the  em- 
pire. It  has  a handfome  bridge,  and  feveral  line  ftrurtures,  as 
well  facred  as  profane.  It  carries  on  a great  trade,  and  is  well 
fortified ; and  though  it  pretends  to  be  an  imperial  town,  the 
Aullrians  keep  a garrifon  here.  It  is  famous  for  a coifncil  held 
here  in  i jiq,  when  there  were  three  popes  j but  they  were  all 
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depofed,  and  Martin  V.  was  elefted  in  their  room.  The  coun- 
cil caufed  Jerom  of  Prague  to  be  burnt,  though  the  emperor 
Sigifmund  had  given  him  a fafe  conduft  j in  purfuance  of  this 
maxim,  “ that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.”  They 
likewife  condemned  the  do6lrine  of  Wicklilf,  and  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  burned  40  years  after  he  was  dead.  However,  the 
inhabitants  now  are  proteftants.  It  is  feated  on  a lake  of  the 
fame  name.  E.  long.  9.  12.  N.  lat.  47.  5. 

CoNST.\NCK,  a great  lake  of  Germany,  between  Snabia  and 
Swifferland.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  8 in  breadth.  It  is 
eroded  by  the  river  Rhine  ; and  there  are  feveral  towns  on  its 
banks. 

CONSTANCY,  in  a general  ferife,  denotes  immutability,, 
or  invariablenefs. — In  ethics,  or  when  applied  to  the  human 
mind,  the  term  implies  refolution  or  lieadinefs,  particularly  un- 
der futferings  and  the  trials  of  adveifity.  It  was  the  faying  of  a 
heathen  philofopher,  that  there  cannot  be  Imagined  upon  earth 
a fpeftacle  more  worthy  the  regard  of  the  Creator  intent  on  his 
works,  than  a brave  man  fuperior  to  his  futferings.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  noble  or  honourable  than  to  have  courage 
enough  to  execute  the  commands  of  reafon  and  confcience  j to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  the  llation  affigned  us  5 
and  to  be  proof  againft  poverty,  pain,  and  death  itfelf,  fo  far 
as  not  to  do  any  thing  that  is  fcandalous  or  finful  to  avoid  them. 
To  be  thus,  is  to  be  great  above  title  and  fortune.  This  argues 
the  foul  of  an  heavenly  extraftion,  and  is  worthy  the  offspring 
of  the  Deity.  Of  this  virtue  many  noble  examples  are  recorded 
in  hiftory. 

CONSTANTIA,  a dlftrl£l  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
lilting  of  two  farms,  which  produce  the  well-known  wine  fo 
much  prized  in  Europe,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Cape  or 
Cotijlanlia  wine.  This  place  is  fituated  at  the  diftaaice  of  a mile 
and  a half  from  Alphen,  in  a bending  formed  by  and  nearly 
under  the  ridge  of  hills,-  which  comes  from  Meuifen-mountain, 
and  juft  where  it  ftrikes  oft'  towards  Hout-bay.  One  of  thefe 
farms  is  called  Little  Covjiantta.  Here  the  while  Conftantia 
wine  is  made.  The  other  produces  the  red.  According  to  M. 
de  la  Call’s  account,  not  more  than  60  figgars  of  red,  and  90 
of  the  white  Conftantia  wine  are  made,  each  figgar  being  reck- 
oned at  600  French  pints,  or  about  150  Swedilh  cansj  fo  that 
the  whole  produce  amounts  to  22,500  cans.  As  the  company 
are  ufed  to  keep  one  third  of  this  for  themfelves,  the  remainder 
is  always  befpoke  by  the  Europeans  long  before  it  is  made.  At 
the  Cape  this  wine  is  feldom  feen  at  table,  partly  bccaufe  it  Is 
dear,  and  j>artly  becaufe  it  is  the  produce  of  the  country.  The 
red  Conftantia  wine  fells  for  about  60  rlxdollars  the  half  awme  5 
but  the  white  is  ufually  to  be  purchafed  at  a more  reafonable 
rate. 

CONSTANTIN  A,  aftrongand  confiderable  town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  capital  of  a territory  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  place  in  all  the  eaftern 
parts  5 and.it  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a great  rock.  There  is  no 
way  to  it  but  by  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock  5 and  the  ulual  way  of 
punifliing  criminals  here  is  to  throw  them  down  the  cliff.  Here 
are  a great  many  Roman  antiquities,  particularly  a triumphal 
arch,  E.  long.  7.  12.  N.  lat.  36,  4. 

CoNSTANTiNA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  and  capital 
of  a fmall  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a caftlc  feated  on  a 
mountain.  W.  long.  5.  35.  N.  lat.  37.  40. 

CONSTANTINE,  a kingdom  of  Earbary  of  that  name,  in 
Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  caft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  fouth  by  Eildulgerid, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Sufegmar,  which  feparates  it  from 
the  kingdom  of  Bugia,  The  country  is  the  new  Nnmidia  of 
the  ancients,  and  had  its  own  king  : but  it  is  now  a j)rovince  to 
Algiers. 

Constantine  the  Great,  tlic  firft  emperor  of  the  Romans 
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who  embraced  Chriftianity.  His  father,  Conflantius  Chlonis, 
rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  viftorious  expeditions  to  Germany 
and  Britain  : upon  the  abdication  of  Dioclefian,  he  fhared  the 
Roman  empire  with  Galerius  Maxirainus  in  305,  and  was  at 
that  time  at  York,  where  he  died  in  306  j having  firft  caufed 
his  fon  Conftanline  the  Great  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
army,  and  by  the  EngUfli.  Galerius  at  firft  refufed  to  admit 
Conftantine  to  his  father’s  fhare  in  the  imperial  throne  ; but  after 
having  loft  feveral  battles,  he  confented  in  308.  Maxentius, 
who  fucceeded  (Valerius,  oppofed  him  ; but  was  defeated,  and 
drowned  himfelf  in  theTyber.  Conftantine,  after  various  ftrug- 
gles,  at  length  became  foie  mafter  of  the  weftern  and  eaftern- 
empires,  and  immediately  formed  the  plan  of  eftabliftiing  Chrif- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  ftate  ; for  which  purpofe,  he  con- 
voked feveral  ecclefiaftical  councils  : but  finding  he  was  likely  to 
meet  with  great  oppofition  from  the  Pagan  intereft  at  Rome,  he 
conceived  the  defign  of  founding  a new  city,  to  be  the  capital  of 
his  Chriftian  empire  ; viz.  Constantinople.  The  glory 
Conftantine  had  acquired  by  eftabliftiing  the  Chriftian  religion, 
was  tarniftied  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  perfecutions  carried  on- 
by  the  Arians,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  againft  their  Chrif- 
tian brethren  who  differed  from  them.  Seduced  by  Eufebius  of 
NIcomedia,  he  baniftied  feveral  eminent  prelates  j foon  after 
which,  he  died  in  337,  the  66th  year  of  his  age,,  and  31ft  of 
his  reign. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  ancient  B-yzantIum,  one  of  the 
largeft  and  moft  celebrated  cities  in  Europe,  ftanding  at  the- 
eaftern  extremity  of  Romania,  and  capital  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. It  is  feated  on  a fmall  neck  of  land,  which  advances  to- 
ward Natolia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a ftrait  a mile  in 
breadth.  The  fsa  of  Marmora  wafties  its  walls  on  the  S.  and  a 
gulf  of  the  ftrait  of  Conftantinople  does  the  fame  on  the  N.  It 
is  delightfully  fituated  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. Conftantine  the  Great  chofe  this  place  for  his  abode, 
and  rebuilt  it  after  the  model  of  Rome.  It  was  taken,  in  1453, 
by  the  Turks,  who  have  kept  polfeffion  of  it  ever  fince.  I'he 
Grand  Signior’s  palace,  called  the  Seraglio,  is  on  the  fea-fide, 
and  is  furrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  feparated 
from  the  city  by  canals.  The  number  of  houfts  muft  be  prodi- 
gious, fince  one  fire  has  burnt  30,000  in  a day,  without  greatly 
changing  the  afpeft  of  the  city.  However,  in  general,  they  are 
but  mean,  efpecially  on  the  outfide,  where  there  are  few  or  nev 
windows  ; and  the  ftreets  being  narrow,  give  them  a melancholy 
look.  They  reckon  that  there  are  3770  ftreets  and  lanes,  but 
they  are  feldom  or  ever  clean  j and  the  peojfle  are  infefted  with 
the  plague  almoft  every  year.  The  inhabitants  are  half  Turks, 
two  thirds  of  the  other  half  Chriftlans,  and  the  reft  Jews.  Here 
are  a great  number  of  ancient  monuments  ftill  remaining,  and 
particularly  the  fuperb  temple  of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  converted 
into  a molque,  and  furpaftes  all  the  reft.  The  ftreet  called 
Adrianople  is  the  longeft  and  broadeft  in  the  city  j and  the  ba- 
zars, or  bezefteins,  are  the  markets  for  felling  all  forts  of  mer- 
chandife.  They  are  large  fquare  buildings,  covered  with  domes, 
fupported  by  arcades,  and  containing  all  forts  of  goods,  which 
are  there  expofed  to  fale.  There  is  a market  for  llaves  of  both 
fexes  } and  the  Jews  are  the  principal  merchants,  who  bring 
them  here  to  be  fold.  There  are  a great  number  of  girls  brought 
from  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Circaffia,  Mingrelia,  and 
Georgia,  for  the  fervice  of  the  Turks,  who  generally  buy  them 
for  their  fcraglios.  The  great  fquare,  near  the  mofque  of  Sultan 
Baja’zct,  is  the  place  for  public  diverfions,  where  the  jugglers 
and  mountebanks  play  a great  variety  of  tricks.  The  circumfe- 
rence of  this  city  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  15  miles,  and  by  Tour- 
iiefort  23  miles  ; to  which,  if  we  add  the  fuburbs,  it  may  be 
34  miles  in  compafs.  The  fuburb,  called  Pera,  is  charmingly 
fituated,  and  is  the  place  where  the  ambafladors  of  England, 
France,  Venice,  and  Holland,  rcfide.  The  city  is  built  in  tba 
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form  of  a triangle  ; and  as  the  ground  rlfes  gradually,  there  is 
a view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  fea.  The  palaces,  mofqucs, 
bagnios,  and  caravanfaras,  are  many  of  them  magnificent.  It 
is  1 12  miles  S.  of  A lrianoplc,  700  S.  E.  of  Vienna,  and  i^oo 
S.  E.  of  London.  E.  Ion.  28.  59.  N.  lat.  41.  i. 

Const .vxTiN'OPLFr,  the  Strait  of,  anciently  called  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus,  and  forming  the  communication  between 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and  the  Propontis,  now  the  fea  of 
IVIarmora.  It  is  20  miles  long,  and  a mile  and  a quarter  broad, 
where  it  is  narroweft.  The  Turks  have  built  two  caftles,  oppo- 
fite  to-  each  other,  to  defend  the  palTage.  It  forms  the  fepara- 
tion  here  between  Ruffia  and  Afia;  and  the  adjacent  country  is 
delightful.  On  one  tide  of  it  is  frtuated  Conftantinople,  and, 
on  the  other,  Scutari,  wliere  the  Grand  Signior  has  his  feraglio, 
and  which  is  confidered  as  a fuburb  to  the  city. 

CONSTAT,  in  law,  the  name  of  a certificate  which  the  clerk 
of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the  exchequer  make  at  the  requell  of 
any  perfon  who  intends  to  plead  or  move  in  that  court  for  the 
difeharge  of  dny  thing  j and  the  effeft  of  it  is,  the  certifying 
what  does  conjiare  upon  record  touching  the  matter  in  queflion. 

< — A conllat  is  held  to  be  fuperior  to  a certificate  5 becaufe  this 
may  err  or  fail  in  its  contents  ; that  cannot,  as  certifying  no- 
thing but  what  is  evident  upon  record. — Alfo  the  exemplification 
under  the  great  feal  of  the  inrolment  of  any  letters  patent  is 
called  a conjlcd. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  allronomy,  a fyllem  of  feveral  liars 
that  are  feen  in  the  heavens  near  to  one  another.  Aftronomers 
not  only  mark  out  the  liars,  but,  that  they  may  better  bring 
them  into  order,  they  diftinguifli  them  by  their  fituation  and  po- 
fition  in  refpe£t  to  each  other  j and  therefore  they  dillribute 
them  into,  allerifms  or  conllellations,  allowing  feveral  Hars  to 
make  up  one  conllellation  ; and  for  the  better  dilllnguifhing  and 
obferving  them,  they  reduce  the  conllellations  to  the  forms  of 
animals,  as  men,  bulls,  bears,  &c.  ; or  to  the  images  of  fome 
things  known,  as  of  a crown,  a.  harp,  a balance,  &c.  ; or  give 
them  the  names  of  thofe  whofe  memories,  in  confideration  of 
fome  notable  exploit,  they  had  a mind  to  tranfmit  to  future 
ages..  The  divifion  of  the  liars  by  images  and  figures  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as  allronomy  Ltfelf : for  in  the 
moll  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion,  Ardbirus,  and-  the  Pleiades, 
are  mentioned^  and'  we  meet  with'  the  names  of  many  of  the 
conllellations  in  the  writings  of  the  firft  poets,  Homer  and 
Hcliod.  The  ancients,  in  their  divifion  of  the  firmament,  took 
in  only  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  dillributing  it  into 
48  conllellations ; but  the  modern  allronomers  comprehend  the- 
whole  Harry  firmament,  dividing  it  into  three  regions.  See- 
Astronomy. 

CONSTERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers  to  be  an 
excefs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government  of  our  admiration 
and  fear  ; or  fuch  an  immoderate  degree  of  fear  as  confounds 
the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  a perlbn  for  confultation  and 
cxecatioh. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  medicine,  a hardnefs  of  the  belly, 
with  great  collivenefs.  See  Costiveness. 

CONSTITUENT  part,  in  phyfiology,  an  elfential  part  in 
the  compofition  of  any  thing,  dinering  little  from  what  is  other- 
wife  called  eleinent  or  principle, 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  policy,  lignifies  the  form 
of  government  ellablifhed  in  any  country  or  kingdom. 

Constitution  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance,  decifion,  regula- 
tion, or  law,  made  by  authority  of  any  fuperior,  ecclefiallical 
or  civil. 

Apojlolical  Constitutions,  a colleflion  of  regulations  attri- 
buted to  the  apollles,  and  fu[ipofed  to  have  been  collefted  by  Sti 
Clement,  whofe  name  they  likewife  bear.  It  is  the  general 
opinion,  however,  that  they  are  fpurious,  and  that  St.  Clement 
had  no  hand  in  them.  ITiey  appeared  firft  in  the  4th  age,  but 


have  been  much  changed  and  corrupted  lince  that  time.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  books,  confifting  of  a great  number  of  rules 
an'l  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of  Chiiltians,  and  particu- 
larly the  ceremonies  and  difeiplineof  the  church.  Mr.  Whifton, 
inoppofitiou  to  the  general  opinion,  alferts  tiiem  to  be  a part  of 
the  facred  writings,  ditlated  by  the  apollles  in  their  meetings, 
and  written  down  from,  their  own  mouth  by  St.  Clement  ; and 
intended  as  a fiqiplement  to  the  New  Tellament,  or  rather  as  a 
fyllem  of  Chriftian-  faith  and  polity..  The  reafon  why  the  Con- 
llitutions  are  fufpe£led  by  the  orthodox,  and  perhaps  the  reafon^ 
alfo  why  their- genuinenefs  is  defended  by  Mr.  Whifton,  is,  that 
they  feem  to  favour  Arianifm. 

Constitution,  in  a phyfical  fenfe,.  fignifies  the  particular 
temperature  of  the  body.  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  fays  Dr. 
Percival,  the  revolution  which  hath  taken,  place,  within  this 
century,  in  the  coriftitutions  of  the  inhabitants- of  Europe.  In- 
flammatory difeafes-  more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general,  are 
much  lefs  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progrefs  than  formerly  j nor 
do  they  admit  of  the  fame  antiphlogiltic  method  of  cure  that 
was  praiflifed  with  fuccefs  100  years  ago.  The  experienced 
Sydenham  makes  40  ounces  of  blood  the  mean  quantity  to  be 
drawn  in  the  acute  rheumatifm  5 whereas  this  difeafe,  as  it  now 
appears  in  the  London  hofpitals,  will  not  bear  above  half  that 
evacuation.  Vernal  intermittents  are  frequently  cured  by  a 
vomit  and  the  bark,  without  venefedlion  5 which  is  a proof  that 
at  prefent  they  are  accompanied  with-fewer  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation than  they  were  wont  to  be.  This  advantageous  change, 
however,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduftion  of  a 
numerous  clafs  of  nervous  ailments,  in  a great  meafure  unknown 
to  our  anceftors  j but  which  now  prevail  univerfally,  and  are 
complicated  with  almoft  every  other  difeafe.  It  is  evident  that 
fo  great  a revolution  mould  not  be  efl’e6led  without  a concurrence 
of  many  caufes  ; but  amongll  thefe  (according  to  Df . Percival), 
the  prefent  general  ufe  of  tea  holds  the  firft  and  principal  rank. 
The  fecond  place  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  excefs  infpiiituous- 
liquors.  This  pernicious  cuftom^  in  many  inftances  at  leaft,. 
owes  its  rife  to  the  former,  which,  by. the  lownefs  and  deprelfion 
offpirits  it  occafions,  renders  it  almoft  neceffary  to  have  recourfe 
to- fomething  cordial  and  exhilarating.  And  hence  proceed 
thofe  odious  and  difgraceful  habits  of  intemperance,  with  which- 
too  many  of  the  fofter  fex  are  now,  alas  1 chargeable. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral  mufclcs, 
on  account  of  their  conftringing  or  clofmg  fome  of  the  orifices  of 
the  body. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  geometry,  is  the  drawing  fuch  lines, 
fuch  a figure,  &c.  as  are  previoufly  necelfary  for  making  any 
demonftration  appear  more  plain  and  undeniable. 

Construction  of  Equations.  See  Euuations. 

Construction,  in  grammar;  fyntax,  or  the  arranging 
and  conneiling  the  words  of  a fentence  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  language.  See  Grammar,  and  Language.  The  conllruc- 
tion  is  generally  more  Ample,  eafy,  and  dire£l;  in  the  modern 
tongues  than  in  the  ancient  : we  have  very  few  of  thofe  inver- 
lions  which  occafion  fo  much  embarralfinent  and  obfeurity  in 
the  Latin  ; our  thoughts  are  ufually  delivered  in  the  lame  order 
wherein  the  imagination. conceives  them  : the  nominative  cafe, 
for  inftance,  always  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  verb  goes  liefore 
the  oblique  cafes  it  governs.  The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St. 
Evremont  obferves,  ufually  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good 
fenfe  and  reafon,  they  fliould  have,  begun  ; and  the  elegance  of 
their  language  confills,  in  fome  iucafure,  in  this  capricious  ar- 
rangement, or  rather  in  this  tranlpolal  anddifpolal  of  the  words. 
See  Language. 

CONSUALIA,  in  antiquity,  fcalls  which  were  held  among 
the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  god  Confus,  i.  e.  Nejitune  ; dif- 
ferent from  thofe  other  feafts  of  the  fame  deity  called  Neptuna- 
lia.  They  were  introduced  with  a magnificent  cavalcade,  or 
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proceffion  on  horfeback  ; becaufe  Neptune  was  reputed  to  have 
firlt  taught  men  the  ulc  of  horfes.  Evander  is  fald  to  have  firft 
inltituted  this  feaft  : it  was  re-ellablilhed  by  Romulus,  under 
the  name  of  Conjus  ; becaufe  it  was  foine  god  under  the  deno* 
mination  of  Confus  that  luggelied  to  him  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines. It  is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a view  to,  this  rape  that  he 
made  that  ellablilhment.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  it 
was  to  this  feall  all  his  neighbours  were  invited  3 when,  taking 
advantage  of  the  folemnities  and  facritices,  hefeizedthe  women. 
The  confualia  were  of  the  number  of  feall 3 called  facred ; as 
being  confecrated  to  a divinity. — Originally  they  were  not  dif- 
tinguithed  from  thofeof  the  Circus  : whence  it  is,  that  Valerius 
Maximus  fays,  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  was  effetled  at  the 
games  of  the  Circus. 

Plutarch  obl'erves,  that  during  the  days  of  this  folemnlty, 
horfes  and  alles  were  left  at  reft,  and  were  drclfed  up  with 
crowns,  &rc.  on  account  of  its  being  the  fealt  of  Neptunus  Equef- 
tris. — Fedus  fays,  the  cavalcade  was  performed  with  mules  ; it 
being  an  opinion,  that  this  was  the  firll;  aninial  ufed  to  draw  the 
car.  Servius  gives  us  to  underlland,  that  the  confualia  fell  on 
the  13th  of  Augull ; Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Romulus,  places 
them  on  the  i8th,  and  the  old  Roman  calendar  on  the  aill  of 
that  month. 

CONS LIBST ANTI AL,  in  theology,  a term  of  like  import 
with  co-etfential ; denoting  fomething  of  the  fame  fubllance  with 
another.  The  orthodox  believe  the  Son  of  Goel  to  be  confub- 
R.mtial  with  the  Father.  The  term  conjubjlantuil  was  Irrtt 
adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Nice,  to 
exprefs  the  orthodox  doftrine  the  more  precii'ely,  and  to  ferve 
as  a barrier  and  precaution  againll  the  errors  and  fubtleties  of 
the  Arians  ; who  owned  every  thing  except  the  confubllau- 
tiality. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a tenet  of  the  Lutheran  church 
with  reganl  to  the  manner  of  the  change  made  in  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  euchariR.  The  divines  of  that  profeirion  maintain 
that  after  the  confecration,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour 
are  fubftantially  prefent,  together  with  the  fubllance  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  is  called  confubftantiation,  or  impanation. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magillrate  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, invelted  with  regal  authority  for  the  fpace  of  one  year. 
'I'hey  were  two  in  number,  called  confuls  h confidaido,  and  an- 
nually chofen  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  two  firll  confuls 
were  L.  Jun.  Rrutus,  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  chofen  in 
the  year  of  Rome  244,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  In 
the  firll  times  of  the  republic  the  two  confuls  were  always  chofen 
from  Patrician  families  or  noblemen,  but  the  people  obtained 
the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Rome  388,  of  eleifling  one  of  the 
confirls  from  their  own  body,*  and  fometimes  both  were  plebe- 
ians. The  firll  conl'ul  among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It 
was  required  that  every  candidate  for  the  confulllrip  Hiould  be 
43  years  of  age,  called  legitmum  tempus.  He  was  always  to 
appear  at  the  eleftion  a.s  a private  man  without  a retinue,  and 
it  was  requifite  before  he  canvalfed  for  the  office  to  have  dif- 
charged  the  funflions  of  quaellor,  edile,  and  praetor.  Some- 
times thefe  qualifications  were  difregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was 
made  a conl'ul  in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his  24th,  Young 
Marius,  Poinpey,  and  Augullu.s,  were  alfo  under  the  proper  age 
when  they,  were  invelled  with  the  office,  and  Pompey  had  never 
been  quaellor  or  prajtor.  The  power  of  the  confuls  was  un- 
bounded, and  they  knew  no  luperior  but  the  gods  and  the 
laws ; but  after  the  expiration  of  their  office  their  coniludl  was 
minutely  femtinized  by  the  people,  and  mifbehaviour  was' often 
pmnilhed  by  the  law.s.  The  badge  of  their  office  was  the  pr^r.- 
texta,  a robe  fringed  with  purple,  afterwards  exchanged  for  the 
to^ra  pidid  ox  piihnata.  They  were  oreceded  by  12  li^tors  car- 
rying ihtfafees  or  bundles  of  flicks,  in  the  .middle  of  which  ap- 
peared an  axe.  The  axe,  as  being  the  charadlerillic  rather  of 


tyranny  than  of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  fafccs  bv* 
Valerius  Popllcola,  hut  it  was  rcllored  by  his  fuccelTor.  They 
took  it  by  turns  monthly  to  be  preceded  by  the  liaors  while  at 
Rome,  lell  the  appearance  of  two  perfons  with  the  badges  of 
royal  authority  Ihould  raife  apprehenfions  in  the  multitude. 
While  one  appeared  publicly  in  Hate,  only  a crier  walked  before 
the  other,  and  the  lidlors  followed  behind  without  the  fafees. 
Their  authority  was  equal  ; yet  the  Valerian  law  gave  the  right 
of  priority  to  the  older,  and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  nioft 
children  j and  he  was  generally  called  confiil  major  or  prior.  As 
their  power  was  abfolute,  they  prefided  over  the  lenate,  and 
could  convene  and  difmifs  it  at  pleafure.  The  fenators  were 
their  counfellors  j and  among  the  Romans  the  manner  of  reck- 
oning their  years  was  by  the  name  of  the  confuls,  as  by  M. 
Tull.  Cicerone  ct  I.,  Antonio  ConfuUbus,  for  inllance,  the  year 
of  Rome  689  was  always  underllood.  This  cullom  lalled  from 
Ihe  year  of  Rome  244  till  the  1294th,  or  541ft  of  the  Chriftian 
era.  In  public  aflemblies  the  confuls  fat  in  ivory  chairs,  and 
held  in  their  hand  an  ivory  wand  called  feipio  eburncus,  which 
had  an  eagle  on  its  top  as  a fign  of  dignity  and  power.  The 
olfice  ot  conful,  fo  dignified  during  the  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, became  a mere  title  under  the  emperors,  and  retained 
nothing  of  its  authority  but  the  ufelefs  enfigns  of  original  dig- 
nity. Even  the  dignity  of  the  office,  which  was  originally  an- 
nual, was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months  by  J.  Caefar;  but 
they  who  were  admitted  on  the  firll  of  January  denominated  the 
year,  and  were  called  ordinarii.  Their  fucceflbrs  during  the 
year  were  diftinguilhed  by  tiie  name  of  fuffeiti.  Tiberius  and 
Claudius  abridged  the  time  of  the  conful Ihip  3 and  the  emperor 
Commodus  made  no  lei's  than  25  conluls  in  one  year.  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great  renewed  the  original  inllltution,  and  permitted 
them  to  be  a whole  year  in  office. 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  an  officer  eftabliflied  by  virtue  cf  a 
commiffion  from  ihe  king  and  other  princes,  in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries of  any  confiderable  trade,  to  facilitate  anddil'patch  bufinefs, 
and  protedl  the  merchants  of  the  nation.  The  confuls  are  to 
keep  up  a correfpondence  with  the  minifters  of  England  refiding 
in  the  courts  whereon  their  confalate  depends.  'I'hey  are  to 
fupport  the  commerce  and  the  intcrell  of  the  nation,  to  difpofe 
of  the  films  given  and  the  prefents  made  to  the  lords  and  prin- 
cipals of  places,  to  obtain  their  proteftion,  and  prevent  the  infults 
of  the  natives  on  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

CONSUMIVIATION,  the  end,  period,  or  completion  of  any 
work.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  confimmation  of  all  things,  meaning 
the  end  of  the  world.  Ey  the  incarnation,  all  the  prophecies 
are  faid  to  be  conjummated.  See  Prophecy,  and  Accom- 
plishment. 

Consummation  of  Marriage,  denotes  the  laft  a£l  of  mar- 
riage, which  makes  its  accoaipliftmient  3 or  the  moll  intimate 
union  between  the  married  pair. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a word  of  veiy  extenlive 
fignification,  implies  all  diforders  that  bring  any  decay  or 
walle  upon  the  body  3 but  is  moll  commonly  ufed  for  the 
phtbifis  pulmonalis . See  Medicine. 

Consumption,  in  furriery.  See  I'^arrierV. 

CONSUS,  the  pagan  god  of  coimfel.  He  had  an  altar  under 
ground  in  the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to  Ihow  that  counfel  ought 
to  be  kept  fecret.  See  Cos su alia. 

CONTACT,  Is  when  6ne  line,  plarle,  or  body,  is  made 
to  touch  another  5 and  the  parts  th^t  do  thus  touch  are  called 
the  pointi  or  places  of  contatt. 

CONTAGION,  in  phylic,  the  communicating  a difeafe 
from  one  body  to  another.  In  foiue  dileales  it  is  only  efiedled 
by  an  immediate  contail'l  or  touch,  as  the  virus  of  the  venereal 
difeafe  3 in  others  conveyed  through  the  air  by  means  of  effluvia 
from  the  Ixxlies  of  the  lick,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  the  plague, 
and  other  peftilential  diforders. 
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CONTEMPORARY,  or  Cotemporatiy,  a perfon  or  thing 
that  exilled  in  the  fame  age  with  another.  Thus,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Arillophanes,  were  contemporaries. 

CONTEMl^’,  in  law,  is  a difobedience  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  a court,  which  hath  power  to  punifh  fuch  offence ; 
and  as  this  is  fometimes  a greater,  and  fometimes  a leffer  of- 
fence, fo  it  is  punilhed  with  greater  or  lefs  punillimcnt,  by 
fine,  and  fometimes  by  imprifonment. 

CONTENT,  in  geometry,  the  area  or  quantity  of  matter  or 
fjiace  included  in  certain  bounds. 

COXTESSA,  a port-town  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  In  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  Archipelago, 
about  200  miles,  weft  of  Conftantinople.  E.  long.  2<.  o. 
N.  lat.  41.  o. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part  of  fcrip- 
ture  or  other  writing  which  lies  about  the  text,  before  or  after 
it,  or  both.  To  take  the  full  and  genuine  fenfe  of  the  text, 
the  context  fhould  be  regarded. 

CONTEXTURE,  a word  frequently  ufed  in  fpeaking  both 
of  the  works  of  nature  and  art ; and  denoting  the  difpolition 
and  union  of  the  conftituent  parts  with  refpeft  to  one  another. 

CONTI,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Somme, 
and  late  province  of  Picardy.  It  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  laft  royal  family  of  France.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Seille,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Amiens,  and  62  N.  of 
Paris.  E.  Ion.  2.  13.  N.  lat.  49.  42. 

CONTIGUITY,  in  geometry,  is  when  the  furface  of  one 
body  touches  that  of  another. 

CONTINENCE,  in  ethics,  a moral  virtue,  by  which  we 
refift  -concupifcence.  It  ftiould  feem  that  there  is  this  diftinc- 
tion  between  chaftity  and  continence,  in  that  It  requires  no 
effort  to  be  chafte,  which  refults  from  conftitution ; whereas 
continence  appears  to  be  the  confequence  of  a victory  gained 
over  ourfelves.  The  verb  cont'mere,  in  the  Latin,  fignifies  “ to 
reftrain.”  The  term,  however,  is  moft  ufually  applied  to  menj 
as  cbaji'ity  is  to  women. 

CONTINENT,  in  geography,  a great  extent  of  land  not 
interrupted  by  feas,  in  contradiftinftion  to  ifland  and  peninfula, 
&c.  See  Geography — Sicily  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently 
tom  from  the  continent  of  Italy;  and  it  is  an  old  traditiorf, 
which  fome  of  our  antiquaries  ftill  have  a regard  to,  that  Britain 
was  formerly  a part  of  the  continent  of  France.  The  world  is 
ufually  divided  into  two  great  continents,  the  old  and  new. 
Whether  there  exifts  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  another  conti- 
nent, or  the  whole  be  only  an  immenfe  watery  region,  is  a quef- 
tion  that  for  near  three  centuries  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned  as  well  as  the  commercial  world,  and  given  rife  to  many 
interefting  voyages  and  difcoveries. 

CONTINGENT,  fomething  cafual  or  unufual.  Hence 
future  contingent,  denotes  a conditional  event  which  may  or 
may  not  happen,  according  a.s  circumftances  fall  out.  Con- 
tingent is  alfo  a term  of  relation  for  the  quota  that  falls  to 
any  perfon  upon  a divition.  Thus  each  prince  of  Germany  in 
time  of  war  Ls  to  turnilh  fo  many  men,  fo  much  money,  and 
ammunition,  for  his  contingent. 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual,  in  a general  fenfe,  means 
inceffant,  or  proceeding  without  Interruption.  Thus  a Con- 
tinued Fever  is  luch  a one  a.s  fometimes  remits,  but  never 
intermits  or  goe.«  entirely  off' till  its  period. 

Continued  Bufs,  in  mufic,  thus  called,  fays  Roufleau,  be- 
caufe  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  piece.  Its  principal 
ufe,  befidcs  that  of  regulating  the  harmony,  is  to  fupiiort  the 
voice  and  preferve  the  tone.  They  pretend  that  it  was  one 
Ludovico  Viana,  of  wltoni  a treatife  ftill  remains,  who  tou^ards 
the  end  of  the  bit  centmy  firft  put  the  continued  bafs  in 
practice. 

VoL.  II. 


Continued  Proporthn,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  where  the 
eonfequent  of  the  firft.  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the  antecedent  of 
the  fecond  ; as  4 : 8 : : 8 : 16  ; in  contrariifdnction  tp  diferete 
proportion. 

CONTINUITY,  is  defined  by  fome  fchoolmen' the  imme- 
diate cohefion  of  parts  in  the  fame  quantum ,-  by  others,  a 
mode  of  a body,  whereby  its  extremities  become  one ; and  by 
others,  a ftate  of  body  rel'ulting  from  the  mutual  implication  of 
its  parts.  There  are  two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical 
and  phyfical.  The.  firft  is  merely  imaginary,  fmee  it  fuppofes 
real  or  phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other,  or 
phyfical  continuity,  is  that  ftate  of  two  or  more  particles,  in 
which  their  parts  are  fo  mutually  implicated  as  to  conftitute 
one  uninterrupted  quantity  or  continuum. 

CONTINUO,  in  mufic,  fignifies  the  thorough  bafs,  as  hajfs 
continuo  is  the  continual  or  thorough  bafs,  which  is  fometimes 
marked  in  mufic-books  by  the  letters  B.  C. 

CONTOBABDITES,  a fe6l  in  the  fixth  century.  Their 
firft  leader  was  Severas  of  Antioch ; who  was  fucceeded  by 
John  the  grammarian  lurnamed  Pliiloponus,  and  one  Theodo- 
fius  whofe  followers  were  allb  called  Thcodofians,  Part  of  them, 
w'ho  were  willing  to  receive  a book  compoled  by  Theodofius  on 
the  Trinity,  made  a feparate  body,  and  were  called  Contobah- 
dites,  from  fome  place,  which  Nicephorus  does  not  mention, 
but  which  muft  apparently  have  been  the  place  where  they 
held  their  afl'emblies.  The  Contobabdites  allowed  of  no  bifhops; 
which  is  the  only  circumftance  given  us  concerning  them. 

CONTOR,  Condor,  or  Cundur,  the  American  name  of 
a fpecies  of  Vultur. 

CONTORSION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  action  of  twilling 
or  wrefting  a member  of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  fituation. 
Rope-dancers  accuftom  themfelves  to  contorfions  of  their  limbs 
from  their  youth,  to  render  the  fibres  of  their  articulations  lax, 
and  fupple  to  all  kinds  of  poftures. 

CoNTORSiON,  in  medicine,  has  many  fignificatlons.  i.  It 
denotes  the  iliac  paffion.  2.  An  Incomplete  dillocation,  when 
a bone  is  In  part,  but  not  entirely,  forced  from  its  articulation. 
3 . A dillocation  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  fide- ways,  or  a 
crookednefs  of  thefe  vertebrae.  And,  4.  A diforder  of  the 
head,  in  which  It  is  drawn  to  one  fide,  either  by  a fpafmodic 
contraftion  of  the  mufcles  on  the  fame  fide,  or  a pally  of  the 
antagonift  mufcles  on  the  other. 

CONTORT Ai,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  in  Linnaeus’s 
Fragments  of  a natural  method,  confifting  of  plants  which 
have  a fingle  petal  that  is  twilled  or  bent  on  one  fide.  This 
order  contains  the  following  genera,  viz.  echites,  gardenia, 
genipa,  microcnemum,  nerium,  periploca,  rawolfia,  tabem.ae- 
montana,  vinca,  apocynum,  afclepias,  comeraria,  ceropegia, 
cynanchum,  plumeria,  ftapelia. 

CONTOUR,  in  painting,  the  outline,  or  that  which  defines 
a figure.  A great  part  of  the  ikill  of  the  painter  lies  in  mana- 
ging the  contours  well.  Contour,  with  the  Italian  paiutei-s, 
lignilies  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CONTOURNE,  in  heraldry,  Is  ufed  when  a boaft  is  re- 
prefented  ftandingor  running  with  its  face  to  the  linifter  fide  of 
the  efcuti  hcon,  they  being  always  t'uppol'cd  to  look  to  the  right, 
if  not  othenvife  e.xprelled. 

CONTOURN'IA'l'ED,  a term  among  aiillquaries  applied 
to  medals,  the  e<lges  of  whicb  appe.ir  as  if  turned  in  a lathe. 
This  fort  of  work  feems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Greece;  and 
to  have  been  detigned  to  perpetuate  liie  memoiy  of  great  men, 
particularly  thofe  who  had  borne  away  tlic  ])rize  at  the  folemn 
games.  Such  arc  thofe  remaining  of  Hoiricr,  Solon,  Euclid, 
I^thagoras,  Socrates,  and  icverrd  allileta'. 

CONTRABAND,  in  coimnerce,  a prohibited  commodity, 
or  merchaiidifc  bought  or  fold,  imported  or  cxixirted,  in  prc- 
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judlce  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a ftate,  or  the  public  pro- 
hibitions of  the  fovereign.  Contraband  goods  are  not  only 
■liable  tq  confifcation  themfelves,  but  alfo  fubjeft  all  other 
allowed  merchandife  found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  bale,  or 
parcel,  together  with  the  horie?,  waggons,  &c.  which  conduct 
them.  There  are  contrabands  likewife,  which,  befides  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attended  with  feveral  penalties  and 
difabilities. 

CONTRACT,  in  a general  fenfe,  a mutual  confent  of  two 
or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promife  and  oblige  themfelves 
to  do  fomething,  pay  a certain  turn,  or  the  like.  All  donations, 
exchanges,  leafes,  &o.  are  fo  many  different  contracts.  Thofe 
conlratts  are  faid  to  be  null  which  the  law  prohibits  the  making 
of;  fuch  are  all  contracts  between  perfons  incapable  of  con- 
tracting, as  minors,  religious,-  lunatics,  wives  with  confent  of 
their  hulbands,  &c. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufed  in  common  law,  for  an  agree- 
ment or  covenant  between  two,  with  a lawful  confideration  or 
caufe.  As,  if  I fell  my  horfe  for  money ; or  covenant,  in  con- 
fideration of  aol.  to  make  you  a leafe  of  a farm  ; thel'e  are  good 
contra6ts,  becaufe  there  is  quid  pro  quo. 

Ufurious  Contract,  is  a contract  to  pay  more  intereft  for 
money  than  the  laws  allow.  See  Usury. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inftrument  in  writing,  which 
ferves  as  a pro(T  of  the  confent  granted,  and  the  obligation 
paflTed  between  the  parties.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  con- 
trails, and  all  voluntary  ails,  were  written,  either  by  the  par- 
ties themfelves,  or  by  one  of  the  witnefles,  or  by  a domellic 
fecretary  of  one  of  the  parties,  whom  they  called  a notary,  but 
who  was  no  public  perfon  as  among  us.  The  contrail,  when 
finiflied,  was  carried  to  the  maglftrate,  who  gave  it  a public 
authority  by  receiving  it  inter  adta,  into  the  number  of  aits 
under  his  jurifdic^ion ; giving  each  of  the  parties  a copy  there- 
of, tranferibed  by  his  clerks  or  domellic  regifters,  and  fcaled 
with  his  feal ; which  praitice  paifed  into  France,  where  it 
obtained  a long  time, 

CONTRACTILE  force,  that.property  or  power  inherent 
in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  enabled  to 
draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their  former  dimenfions. 

CONTRACl'ION,  in  phyfics,  the  diminilliing  the  extent 
or  dimenfions  of  a body,  or  the  cauling  its  parts  to  approach 
nearer  to  each  other;  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  dilata- 
tion or  expanfion. 

Contraction  is  frequently  ufed  by  anatomical  writers,  to 
exprefs  the  flirinking  up  of  a fibre,  or  an  all'emblage  of  fibres, 
when  extended.  Convulfions  and  fpafms  proceed  from  a pre- 
ternatural conlratlion  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  of  the  part 
convulfcd. 

Contraction,  in  grammar,  is  the  reducing  of  two  fyllables 
into  one,  as  cant  for  cannot,  Jbould'Jl  ior JbouhLjl,  &:c. 

CONTRADICTION,  a fpocies  of  dire61  oppofition,  where- 
in one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppofile  to  another. 

CONTRADICTORY  rROi’osrnoNS,  are  oppofites,  one  of 
which  imports  a mere  and  naked  denial  ot  the  other.  Seeming 
contradidlories  is  when  the  members  of  a period  quite  dilagree 
in  appearance  and  found,  but  j.eifedtly  agree  and  arc  confillcnt 
in  fenfe  : thus,  Shakelpear  lays, 

“ Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death : 

“ The  valiant  never  talle  of  death  but  once.’* 

CONTRAFISSURE,  In  furgciy,  a kind  of  fra£lurc,  or  fif- 
fure,  in  the  cranium,  which  fometimes  happens  on  the  fide  op- 
pofitc  to  that  which  received  the  blow,  or,  at  ^eall,  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  it. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  medicine,  is  an  Indication 
which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main  fcopc  of  a difeafe 


points  out,  Suppofe,  e.  g,  in  the  cure  of  a difeafe  a vomit 
were  judged  proper;  if  the  patient  be  fubjeft  to  a vomiting  of 
blood,  it  is  a futficient  contraindication  as  to  Its  exhibition. 

CONTRARIETY,  an  oppofition  between  two  things,  which 
imports  their  being  contrary  to  one  another ; and  confills  in 
this,  that  one  of  the  terms  implies  a negation  of  the  other, 
either  mediately  or  immediately;  fo  that  contrariety  maybe 
laid  to  be  the  contrail,  or  oppofition  of  two  things,  one  of 
which  imports  the  abfence  of  the  other,  as  love  and  hatred, 

CONTRAST,  oppofition  or  dilfinfilitude  of  figures,  by 
which  one  contributes  to  the  vifibility  or  efle61  of  the  others. 
See  Resemblance. 

Contrast,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  exprelTes  an  oppofi- 
tion or  difference  of  pofition,  attitude,  &c.  of  two  or  more 
figures,  contrived  to  make  a variety  in  a painting,  &c.  as 
where  in  a groupe  of  three  figures,  one  is  Ihown  before,  ano- 
ther behind,  and  another  fide-ways,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  con- 
trail.' The  contrail  is  not  only  to  be  obfen^ed  in  the  pofition 
of  figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral  members  of  the  fame 
figure;  thus,  if  the  right  arm  advance  farthell,  the  right  leg  is 
to  be  hindermoll ; if  the  eye  be  direfted  one  way,  the  arm  to 
go  the  contrary  way,  &c.  The  contrail  mult  be  purfued  even 
in  the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  architefture.  Is  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  variety. 

CONTRATE-wheel,  in  watch-work,  that  next  to  the 
crown,  the  teeth  and  hoop  whereof  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  the 
other  wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  See  Watch- 
Making. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  or  the  Line  of  Contravalla- 
TION,  in  fortification,  a trench  guarded  with  a parapet,  and 
ufually  cut  round  about  a place  by  the  befiegers,  to  fecure  them- 
felves on  that  fide,  and  to  Hop  the  failles  of  the  garrifon. 
See  Fortification. 

CONTRAVENTION,  in  law,  a man’s  filling  to  dlfchargc 
his  word,  obligation,  duty,  or  the  laws  or  cuHoms  of  the 
place. 

CONTRAYERVA,  in  botany.  See  Dorstenia. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 
bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  fhield  contrary  and 
oppofite  ways : thus  we  meet  with  contre-bend,  contre-che- 
vron,  contre-pale,  &c.  when  there  are  two  ordinaries  of  the  fame 
nature  to  each  other,  fo  as  colour  may  be  oppofed  to  metal, 
and  metal  to  colour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon’s  quota  of 
the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or  common  expence. 
See  Contingent,  icc. — Contributions  are  either  involuntarv, 
as  thofe  of  taxes  and  impoHs ; or  voluntar)q  as  thofe  of  ex- 
pences  for  carrying  on  fume  undertaking  for  the  interell  of  the 
comKiunity. 

Contributions,  in  a military  fenfe,  are  impofitions  paid 
by  frontier  countries  to  fecure  themfelves  from  being  plundered, 
and  ruined  by  the  enemy’s  army.  'Fhe  pealants  till  their 
ground  imder  the  faith  of  contributions,  as  fecurely  as  in  time 
of  profound  peace. 

CONTRITION,  in  theolog}'-,  a forrow  for  our  fins,  refult- 
ing  from  the  relleiilion  of  having  offended  God,  from  the  foie 
confideration  of  his  goodnefs,  without  any  regard  to  the  punifh- 
ment  due  to  the  trefpafs,  and  attended  with  a fincere  relolution 
of  reforming  them.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  co?i~ 
tercrc,  to  break  or  bruife, 

CONTROL,  is  properly  a double  regiller  kept  of  aiHs,  iHues, 
&c.  of  the  officers  of  commillioners  in  the  revenue,  army,  &c. 
in  order  to  perceive  the  tnie  Hate  thereof,  and  to  certify  the 
truth,  and  the  due  keeping  of  the  a£Is  fubjeit  to  the  enregif- 
terment. 
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CONTROLLER,  or  Comptroller,  an  officer  appointed 
to  control  or  overfce  the  accounts  of  other  officers  ; and,  on  oc- 
calion,  to  certify  whether  or  no  things  have  been  controlled  or 
examined.  In  Britain  we  have  feveral  officers  of  this  name; 
as  controller  of  the  cuftoms,  controller  of  the  mint,  &c. 

Controller  of  the  Ilanaper,  an  officer  that  attends  the 
lord  chancellor  daily,  in  term  and  in  feal-time,  to  take  all 
things  lealed  in  leathern  bags  from  the  clerks  of  the  hanaper, 
and  to  make  the  number  and  effeft  thereof,  and  enter  them  in 
a book,  with  all  the  duties  belonging  to  the  king  and  other 
officers  tor  the  fame,  and  fo  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper 
w'ith  them. 

Controller  of  the  Houfebold,  the  fecond  officer  under  the 
lord  fteward.  The  name  ot  his  office  comes  from  the  French 
word  contrerouhr.  His  office  is  to  control  the  accounts  and 
reckonings  ot  the  Green  Cloth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a 
member.  He  carries  a white  ftaffi  and  is  always  one  of  the 
privy  council.  He  has  107I.  17s.  6d.  a-year  falary,  and 
1093I.  2S.  6d,  board-wages. 

Controller  of  the  pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer  that 
makes  out  a fummons  twice  every  year,  to  levy  the  farms  and 
debts  of  the  pipe.  See  Pipe  and  Exche(Ujer. 

Controllers  of  the  Pells,  two  officers  of  the  exchequer, 
who  are  the  chamberlain’s  clerks;  and  keep  a control  of  the 
pell  of  the  receipts,  and  goings  out. 

CONl’UMACY,  in  law,  a refufal  to  appear  in  court  when 
legally  fummoned,  or  the  difobedience  to  the  rules  and  orders 
of  a court  having  power  to  puniffi  fuch  offence. 

CONT'USION,  in  furgery,  any  hurt  of  the  body  that  is  in- 
flifted  by  a blunt  inftrument.  See  Surgery. 

CONVALESCENCE,  in  medicine,  the  infenfible  recovery 
of  health;  or  that  ftate  in  which,  after  the  cure  of  a diforder, 
the  body  which  has  been  reduced  has  not  yet  regained  its 
vigour,  but  begins  to  refume  its  powers.  Proper  aliments  con- 
duce to  the  re-eftabliffiment  of  the  languid  faculties;  but  as  the 
tone  of  the  bowels  is  weakened,  the  digeftive  faculty  Is  not 
equal  to  its  office,  which  is  ffiown  by  light  fweats  over  the 
whole  body ; and  the  fmalleft  excefs  in  thisrefpeft  is  oftentimes 
tha  occafion  of  dangerous  relapfes. 

CONVALLAllIA,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  Sar- 
mentace^,  or  nth  order.  The  corolla  is  fexlid ; the  berry 
fpotted  and  trilocular.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  three  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  Hiaialis,  or  may-lily ; the  mul- 
tidora,  or  folomon’s-feal.  They  are  plants  of  conliderable 
beauty,  and  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  their  creeping  roots, 

CONVENTICLE,  a diminutive  of  convent ; denoting  pro- 
perly a cabal,  or  fecret  allembly,  of  a part  of  the  monks  of  a 
convent,  to  make  a brigue  or  party  in  the  elettion  of  an  abbotj 
From  the  ill  ufe  of  thefe  affemblies,  the  word  is  come  into  dif- 
repute ; and  now  ftands  for  any  mifehievous,  feditious,  or  irre- 
gular affembly.  F.  Doucine  obferves,  the  occidentals  always 
ellcemed  the  iifth  general  council  an  unlawful  conventicle.  The 
term  conventicle  is  faid,  by  Ibme,  to  have  been  firil  applied  in 
England  to  the  Ichools  of  Wicklitfe,  and  has  been  fmee  tiled  to 
fignify  the  religious  allemblies  of  all  in  that  countiy^  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  cflabliffied  doctrines  and  worfliip  of  the  church 
of  England. 

By  23  Car.  II,  cap.  i,  it  Is  cna£ted,  That  if  any  perfons  of 
the  age  of  16  years,  fubjebts  of  this  kingdom,  lhall  be  prefent 
at  any  conventicle,  where  there  are  five  or  more  aflembled, 
they  ffiall  be  fined  ,5s.  for  the  firft  offence,  and  los,  for  the 
fecond:  and  perfons  preaching  incur  a penalty  of  20I.  Alfo 
fuffering  a meeting  to  be  held  in  a houle,  &c.  is  liable  to  20I. 
penalty.  Juftices  of  the  peace  have  power  to  enter  fuch  houfes, 
and  feize  perfons  alfemblcd,  &cc.  And  if  they  ncgledt  their 


duty,  they  ffiall  forfeit  tool.  And  if  any  conftable,  Jcc.  know 
of  fuch  meetings,  and  do  not  inform  a juftice  of  peace,  or  chief 
magillrate,  &c.  he  ffiall  forfeit  5I.  But  the  iff  W.  and  M. 
cap.  18.  ordains,  that  proteftant  dillenters  ffiall  be  exempt 
from  penalties : though  if  they  meet  in  a houfe  with  the  doors 
locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  fuch  diffenters  ffiall  have  no  benefit 
from  I W.  and  M.  Officers  of  the  government,  &c.  prefent 
at  any  conventicle,  at  which  there  ffiall  be  ten  perfons,  if  the 
royal  family  be  not  prayed  for  in  exprefs  words,  ffiall  forfeit 
40I.  and  be  difablcd  : Stat.  10  Anne,  cap.  2. 

CONVENTION,  a treaty,  contraft,  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  parties. 

Convention  is  alfo  a name  given  to  an  extraordinary  affem- 
bly of  parliament,  or  the  eftates  of  the  realm,  held  without  the 
king’s  writ.  Of  this  kind  was  the  convention  parliament 
which  rertored  Charles  IT.  This  parliament  met  above  a month 
before  his  return,  and  fat  full  feven  months  after  his  reftora- 
tion,  and  enacted  feveral  laws  Itill  in  force,  which  were 
confirmed  by  Hat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  c.  14.  Such  alfo  was 
the  convention  of  ettates  in  16S8,  who,  upon  the  retreat  of 
king  James  II.  came  to  a conclufion  that  he  had  abdicated  the 
throne,  and  that  the  right  of  fucceffion  devolved  to  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary;  whereupon  their  affembly  expired  as  a 
convention,  and  was  converted  into  a parliament. 

Convention  of  Efates,  in  Scotland,  was  partly  of  the  na- 
ture of  a parliament ; but  differing  in  this,  that  the  former 
could  only  lay  on  taxes,  while  parliament  could  both  impofe 
taxes  and  make  laws. 

CONVENTUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a convent  or 
monattery.  See  Monastery,  and  Coenobite, 

Conventual  is  particularly  ufed  for  a religious  who  actu- 
ally refides  in  a convent;  in  contradiftinClion  to  thofe  who  are 
only  guelts,  or  are  entertained  there,  or  in  poffeffion  of  benefices 
depending  on  the  houfe.  See  Monk. 

CONVENTUS  Juridici,  were  courts  of  juftice  eftabliffied 
in  the  Roman  provinces;  with  a refort  or  extent  of  jurifdlCHon, 
circumferibed  and  confined  within  certain  limits  of  diftrift, 
whither  all  who  were  of  the  refort  were  to  repair  for  juftice. 
The  unfeafonable  afleCIation  of  changing  forms  of  war  into 
forms  of  civil  courts,  proved  the  ruin  of  Varus  and  of  three 
legions  in  Germany  (Florus).  Co7ive?itum  agere,  is  to  hold  a 
court  of  juftice. 

CONVERGING  or  Convergent  Lines,  in  geometry,  ara 
fuch  as  continually  approach  nearer  one  another,  or  whole  dif- 
tances  become  ftill  lefs  and  lei's.  Thele  are  oppofed  to  divergent 
lines,  the  diftances  of  which  become  continually  greater:  thofe 
lines  which  converge  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

Converging  Roys,  in  optics,  thofe  rays  that,  iffuing  from 
divers  points  of  an  objeft,  incline  towards  another,  till  at  lall 
they  meet  and  crols,  and  then  become  diverging  rays.f 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics.  One  propofitii»n  Is  called 
the  converfe  of  another,  when  after  a conclufion  is  drawn  from 
fomething  fuppofed  in  the  converfe  propolition,  that  conclufion 
is  fuppofed ; and  then,  that  which  in  the  other  was  fuppofed, 
is  now  drawn  as  a conclufion  from  it : thus,  when  two  lules  of 
a triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe  lidos  are  equal ; 
and,  on  the  converfe,  if  th^fte  angles  are  equal,  the  two  fides 
are  equal. 

CONVERSION,  In  a moral  fenfe,  implies  a repent.ince  for 
a temper  and  condu£l  unworthy  our  nature,  and  unbecoming 
our  obligations  to  its  Author,  and  a refolution  to  ait  a wifer 
and  a better  part  for  the  future. 

Conversion,  in  war,  a mllitar)' motion,  whereby  the  front 
of  the  battalion  is  turned  where  the  Hank  was,  in  cafe  the  bat- 
talion is  attacked  In  the  Hank. 

Conversion  of  Equations,  the  fame  with  reduition  of  equa- 
tions by  multiplication.  See  Algebra. 
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CON\  RRT,  a perfon  who  has  umlergone  a converfion. 
This  term  isdilelly  ulecl  in  refped  of  changes  from  one  religion, 
or  fed,  to  another.  Converts  with  relation  to  the  religion 
turned  to,  are  denominated  apojiates  with  regard  to  that  they 
have  reUufinidied.  The  Jews  formerly  converted  to  ChrilW- 
anity  in  England,  were  called  con-verfos.  Henry  III,  built  them 
a houl'e  in  London,  and  allowed  them  a competent  fubfiftence 
for  their  lives ; which  houfe  was  called  domus  cortverfmum. 
But  the  number  afterwards  increafmg,  ihe^^  grew  a burthen  to 
the  crown ; upon  which  they  were  dillributed  among  the  mo- 
nafteries;  and  after  the  expullion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward 
HI.  the  domus  amverforum  was  given  for  keeping  of  the  rolls. 

Converts,  in  a monaftic  fenfe,  are  lay-friars,  or  brothers, 
admitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe  ^ without  orders,  and  not 
allowed  to  fing.  in  the  choir.  Till  the  eleventh  century,  the 
word  was  ufed  for  perfons  who  embraced  the  monkiih  life  at  the 
age  of  diferetion  ; by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  thofe 
devoted  in  their  childhood  by  their  parents,  called  ohlati.  But 
in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began  to  receive  into  mo- 
nafteries  illiterate  perl'ons,  incapable  of  being  clerks,  and  only 
deftinetl  for  bodily  labour,  the  fignilication  ot’  the  word  was  ne- 
celfarily  changed.  F.  Mabillon  obferves,  that  it  was  John  firft 
abbot  of  Vallombrofa  who  tirll:  introduced  thefe  brother-con- 
verts, diltinguilhed  by  their  ftale  from  the  monks  of  the  choir, 
who  were  then  either  clerks  or  capable  of  becoming  fo. 

CONVEX,  an  appellation  given  to  the  exterior  i'urface  of 
gibbous  or  globular  bodies ; in  oppolition  to  the  hollow  inner 
lurface  of  fuch  bodies,  which  is  called  concave ; thus  we  fay,  a 
convex  frieze,  lens,  mirror,  fuperiicies,  &c. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a convex,  ?.  e.  gib- 
bous and  globular  thing ; in  oppofition  to  concavity,  or  the 
inner  furface,  which  is  hollow  or  deprefl'ed.  A convex  mirror 
rrprefents  its  images  fmaller  than  the  objedls  j as  a concave 
one  reprefents  them  larger  : a convex  mirror  refledts  the  rays 
from  it,  diverging;  and  therefore  difperfes  and  weakens  their 
efifedl ; as  a concave  one  reflefts  them  converging ; fo  as  they 
concur  in  a point,  and  have<  their  efl'eft  increafed  : and  b>  how 
much  the  mirror  is  a portion  of  a fmaller  fphere,  by  fo 
much  does  it  diminiih  the  objedts,  and  difperl'e  the  rays  the 
more.  See  Mirror.  A convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both 
tides,  called  a convcxo-convex  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide  and 
convex  on  the  other,  called  a plano-convex-,  or  concave  on  one 
fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a convexo-concave,  or  co7i- 
cavo-convex,  as  the  one  or  the  other  furface  prevails,  i.  e.  as 
this  or  that  is  a portion  of  a fmaller  fphere.  All  convex  lenfes 
infleft  the  rays  of  light  in  their  pallage,  i.  c.  fend  vhem  out 
from  their  convex  furface  converging,  fo  as  they  concur  in  a 
point  or  focus.  Hence  all  convex  lenfes  magnify,  i.  c.  repre- 
I'ent  their  images  larger  than  their  objefts ; and  this  the  more 
as  they  are  jiortions  of  I'maller  fpheres. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  law,  a deed  or  inftrument  that  pafles 
land,  See.  from  one  perfon  to  another. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a perfon  that  is  found  guilty 
of  an  offence  by  the  verdidl  of  a jury.  See  the  following 
article. 

CONVICTIO'^,  inlaw.  When  a jury  has  given  a verdidl 
upon  trial,  tinding  the  jirifoner  guilty,  he  is  laid  to  be  <o?i- 
viclcd  of  the  crime  whereof  he  Hands  indifted.  Seed'uiXL. 
When  the  offender  is  thus  convidted,  there  are  two  collateral 
circumllances  that  immediately  arile.  i.  (Jn  a conviction  in 
general  for  any  felony,  the  reafonable  expences  of  profecntlon 
are  by  ftatnte  2f,  Geo.  II.  c ,^6.  to  be  allowed  the  prol'cruU)!- 
fjpjt  of  the  county-flock,  if  he  petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpofe; 
and  by  llatule  27  Geo.  II.  c.  poor  j)cilons,  bounu  over  to 
give  evidence,  are  likewit’e  entitled  to  be  j)aid  their  charges,  as 
well  without  convidlion  as  with  it.  2.  On  a convidliou  of  lar- 
ceny in  particular,  the  profecutor  fhull  h ivo  reftitution  of  his 
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goods  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 1.  For  by  the 
common  law  there  was  no  reftitution  of  goods  upon  an  indidt- 
ment;  becaufe  it  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  only;  and  there- 
fore the  party  was  enforced  to  bring  an  appeal  of  robbery,  in 
order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But,  it  being  confidered  that 
the  party  profecuting  the  offender  by  indidlment,  deferves  to  the 
full  as  much  encouragement  as  he  who  profecutes  by  appeal, 
this  ftatute  was  made,  which  enadls,  that  if  any  perfon  be  con- 
vidted  of  larceny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  robbed,  he  fhall 
have  full  reftitution  of  his  money,  goods,  and  chattels,  or  the 
value  of  them  out  of  the  offender’s  goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a 
writ  to  be  granted  by  the  juftices.  And  the  conftrudtion  of  this 
adt  having  been  in  a great  meafure  conformable  to  the  law  of  ap- 
peals, it  has  therefore  in  pradtice  fuperfeded  the  ul’e  of  appeals 
in  larceny.  For  inflance,  as  formerly  upon  appeals,  fo  now 
upon  indidlments  of  larceny,  this  writ  of  reftitution  fhall  reach 
the  goods  fo  ftolen,  notwithftanding  the  property  of  them  is 
endeavoured  to  be  altered  by  fale  in  market  overt.  And  though 
this  may  feem  fomewhat  hard  upon  the  buyer,  yet  the  rule  of 
the  law  is,  that  fpoliatus  deket  ante  omnia  rcjlituti,  efjiecially 
when  he  has  ufed  all  the  diligence  in  his  power  to  convidf  the 
felon.  And,  fmee  the  cafe  is  reduced  to  this  hard  neceflity,  that 
either  the  owner  or  the  buyer  muft  fuffer;  the  law  prefers  the 
right  to  the  owner,  who  has  done  a meritorious  adl  by  purfuing 
a felon  to  condign  punifliment,  to  the  right  of  the  buyer,  whofe 
merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  unfair 
tranfadlion.  And  it  is  now  ufual  for  the  court,  upon  the  con- 
vidtion  of  a felon,  to  order,  without  any  writ,  immediate  refti- 
tution of  fuch  goods  as  are  brought  into  court,  to  be  made 
to  the  feveral  profecutors.  Or  die,  fecondly,  without  fuch 
writ  of  reftitution,  the  party  may  peaceably  retake  his  goods 
wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  unlefs  a new  property  be 
fairly  acquired  therein.  Or,  laftly,  if  the  felon  be  convidled 
and  pardoned,  or  be  allowdd  his  clergy,  the  party  robbed  may 
bring  his  adtion  of  trover  againft  him  for  his  goods,  and  re- 
cover a fatisfadtion  In  damages.  But  fuch  adtion  lies  not  be- 
fore profecution  ; for  fo  felonies  would  be  made  up  and  healed : 
and  alfo  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  intention  to 
fmother  and  compound  the  larceny;  it  then  becoming  the  hei- 
nous offence  of  theft-bote. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a perfon  is  convidled  of  a mifde- 
meanour,  which  principally  and  more  immediately  affedts  fome 
individual,  as  a battery,  imprilbnment,  or  the  like,  for  the 
court  to  permit  the  defendant  to  /peak  vuitb  the  profecutor,  be- 
fore any  judgement  is  pronounced ; and  if  the  profecutor  de- 
clares himfelf  fatisfied,  to  inftidl  but  a trivial  punifliment; 
This  is  done  to  reimburfe  the  prolecutor  his  expences,  and 
make  him  fome  private  amends,  without  the  trouble  and  cir- 
cuity of  a civil  adtion. 

Conviction,  in  theology,  exprelfcs  the  firft  degree  of  re- 
pentance, wherein  the  tinner  becomes  fenfible  of  his  guilt,  of 
the  evil  nature  of  (in,  and  of  the  danger  of  his  own  ways. 

CONVOCATION,  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  of  England, 
by  their  reprefentatl%es,  to  confult  of  ecclefiaftical  matters.  It 
is  held  during  the  fellion  of  parliament,  and  conliftsof  an  upper 
and  a lower  houfe.  In  the  upper  fit  the  biflioj  s,  and  in  the 
lower  the  inferior  clerg}q  who  are  reprefented  by  their  prodlors ; 
confifting  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one  prodlor  for 
every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of  ever/  diocefe,  in  all 
14^  divines;  viz.  22  deans,  5^9  archdeacons,  24  prebendaries, 
and  44  prodlors  of  the  diocefan  cle^g}^  Ihe  lower  hou'e 
choofes  its  prolocutor;  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  that  the 
members  attend,  to  colledl  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to  cany 
their  refohuions  to  the  upper  houle.  The  convocation  is  lum- 
moned  by  the  king’s  writ,  dircdled  to  the  archbilhop  of  each 
jirovince,  requiring  him  to  fummon  all  biffiops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, &c.  The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a 
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(latutc  of  Henrj' VIII.  They  arc  not  to  make  any  canons  or 
ecclefiaftical  laws  without  the  king’s  licence  j nor,  when  per- 
mitted to  make  any,  can  they  put  them  in  execution,  but  under 
feveral  reltriftions.  They  have  the  examining  and  cenfuring  all 
heretical  and  rchilinatical  hooks  and  perfons,  &c.  but  there  lies 
an  apical  to  the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates.  The 
clergy  in  convocation,  and  their  I'ervants,  have  che  fame  privi- 
leges as  members  of  parliament,  ' Since  the  year  1665,  when 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing 
themfelvcs  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  they  feldpm  have  been 
allowed  to  do  any  bufinefs ; and  are  generally  prorogued  from 
time  to  time  till  diflblved,  a new  one  being  generally  called  along 
with  a new  parliament.  The  only  equivalent  for  giving  up  the 
privilege  of  taxing  themfelves,  was  their  being  allowed  to  vote 
at  eleilions  for  members  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  they 
had  not  before. 

CONVOLUTION!  a winding  motion,  proper  to  the  trunks 
of  forae  plants,  as  the  convolvulus,  or  bind-weed  j the  clafpers 
of  vines,  biyony.  See. 

CONVOLVULUS,  bind-weed  ; a genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monogynia  clafs  of  plants  5 and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Cavipa7iacca. 
The  corolla  is  campanulated  and  plaited ; there  are  two  llig- 
mata  ; thecapfule  is  bilocular,  and  the  cells  are  difpermous. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  number  of  fpecies  j the  moll 
remarkable  of  which  are  the  following ; i.  The  fephnn,  or  large 
white  bind-weed,  is  often  a troubleforne  weed  in  gardens,  when 
its  roots  are  interwoven  with  ihofe  of  trees  and  Ihrubs,  or  under 
hedges,  as  ever)'  fmall  piece  of  root  is  apt  to  grow.  It  flouridies 
under  moift  hedges,  and  hath  white  or  purplllli  blolibins.  2. 
ITie  Jcamvwnia,  or  Syrian  bind-weed,  grows  naturally  in  Syria. 
The  roots  are  thick,  run  deep  into  the  ground,  and  an;  covered 
with  a dark  bark.  The  branches  extend  on  ever)'  fide  to  the 
diftance  of  10  or  12  feet:  they  are  (lender,  and  trail  on  the 
ground,  and  are  garnilhed  with  narrow,  arrow-pointed  leaves. 
The  (lowers  are  of  a pale  yellow,  and  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  two  fitting  upon  each  long  footftalk  : thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  feed-veflels,  ha\  ing  three  cells  filled  with 
feeds.  3.  The  purpureus,  or  convolvulus  major,  is  an  annual 
plant  growing  naturally  in  Afia  and  America,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Britilh  gardens.  If  thefe  plants  are  properly 
fupported,  they  will  rile  10  or  12  feet  high  in  warm  fummers. 
lliere  are  three  or  four  lading  varieties  ; the  mod  common  hath 
a purple  flower : the  others  have  a white,  a red,  or  a whitilh- 
blue  flower,  which  lad  hath  white  feeds.  They  flower  in  June, 
July,  and  Augud,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  4.  The  7/1/, 
or  blue  bind-wced,  rifes  with  a twining  dalk  8 or  10  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  heart-(haped  leaves,  divided  into  three  lobes, 
which  end  in  (harp  points.  Thefe  are  woolly,  and  dand  upon 
long  foot-dalks.  The  flowers  allb  come  out  on  long  foot-dalks, 
each  fudaining  two  flowers  of  a veiy  deep  blue  colour,  whence 
their  name  of  nil  or  indigo.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
plants  of  the  genus  ; it  (lowers  all  the  latter  part  of  the  fum- 
iner ; and  in  good  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  very  well  in  the  open 
air.  5.  The  baitatas,  or  Spanidi  potato,  hath  elculent  roots, 
which  are  annually  imported  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
they  are  greatly  cultivated  for  the  table ; but  they  are  too  lender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain.  Their  roots  are  like  the 
copirnon  potato,  but  require  much  more  room  : for  they  fend 
out  many  trailing  dalks,  which  extend  fix  or  eight  feet  every 
Way  ; and  at  their  joints  fend  out  roots  which  in  warm  countries 
grow  to  be  very  large  bulbs ; lb  that  from  a fingle  root  pl.mted 
40  or  50  large  potatos  are  produced.  6.  The  canaricnfis,  with 
foft  woolly  leaves,  is  a native  of  the  Canaries ; but  hath  long 
been  prel'erved  in  the  Britifli  gardens.  It  hath  a (Irong  fibrous 
root,  from  whence  arife  leveral  twitnng  woody  dalks,  which, 
where  they  have  fupport,  will  grow  more  than  20  feet  high, 
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gamlflted  with  oblong  heart-dia,ped  leaves,  which  are  foft  and 
hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
feveral  ftanding  upon  one  fooldalk.  They  are  for  the  mod 
part  of  a pale  blue ; but  there  Is  a variety  w'lth  white  dowers. 
They  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Augud,  and  fometimes  ripen 
feeds  here.  7.  The  tricolor,  or  convolvulus  minor,  is  a native 
of  Portugal  j but  hath  long  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
this  countr)'.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath  feveral  thick 
herbaceous  dalks  growing  about  two  feet  long,  which  do  not 
twine  like  the  other  forts,  but  decline  towards  the  ground,  upon 
which  many  of  the  lower  branches  lie  prodrate  : they  are  gar- 
nidied  with  fpear-lbaped  leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  branches : 
the  footdalks  of' the  flowers  come  out  jud  above  the  leaves  of 
the  fame  joint,  and  at  the  fame  fide  of  the  dalks.  They  arc 
about  two  inches  longj  each  fudaining  one  large  open  bell- 
dtaped  flower,  which,  in  fomc,  is  of  a fine  blue  colour  with  a 
white  bottom ; in  others  they  are  pure  white,  and  fome  are 
beautifully  variegated  with  both  colours.  I’hc  white  flowers  arc 
fucceeded  by  white  feeds,  and  the  blue  by  dark -coloured  feeds  : 
which  dift’erence  is  pretty  condant.  8.  The  foldanella,  or  fea- 
bind-weed,  dyled  alib  hrajp.ca  marina,  grows  naturally  on  the 
fea-beaches  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  cannot  be  long  pre- 
lerved  in  gardens.  It  hath  many  fmall  white  dringy  roots, 
which  fpread  wide  and  fend  out  feveral  weak  trailing  branches. 
Thefe  twine  about  the  neighbouring  plante  like  thofe  of  the 
common  bind-weed,  garnifhed  with  kidney-fhaped  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  lelfer  celandine.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches  at  each  joint.  They  are  of  a reddifli  purple 
colour,  tlnd  appear  in  July.,  They  are  fucceeded  by  round  cap- 
fules,  having  three  cells,  each  containing  one  black  feed.  9. 
The  tiirpethum  is  a native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  This  hath 
flefhy  thick  roots  which  fpread  far  in  the  groimd,  and  abound 
with  a milky  juice  that  flows  out  when  the  roots  are  broken  or 
wounded,  and  foon  hardens  into  a refinous  fubdance  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  and  air.  From  the  root  dioot  forth  many 
twining  branches,  which  twid  about  eachr  other,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring plants,  like  the  common  bind-weed.  They  are  gamidied 
with  hcart-lhaped  leaves  that  are  foft  to  the  touch,  like  thofe  of 
the  marfhmallow.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  joints  on 
the  fide  of  the  dalks,  feveral  danding  together  on  the  fame  foot- 
dalk ; they  are  white,  and  duped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
great  bind-weed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  capfules,  having 
three  cells  containing  two  feeds  each.  lo.'Th.e  jahippa,  or  jalap, 
ufed  In  medicine,  Is  a native  of  Aleppo  in  Spanim  America, 
fituated  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  It  hath  a large 
root  of  an  oval  form,  which  is  full  of  a milky  juice  j from 
which  come  out  many  herbaceous  twining  dalks  riling  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  garnidied  with  variable  leaves ; fomo  of  them 
being  heart-(hapcd,  others  angular,  and  I'ome  oblong  and  pointed. 
They  are  fmooth,  and  dand  upc-n  long  footdalks  : the  Howers 
are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  common  greater  bind-wced,  each 
footdalk  fupporting  only  one  flower. 

The  fird  and  fecond  forts  arc  propagated  by  feeds,  v'hich  mud 
be  fown  on  a border  of  light  earth.  'I’he  fccond  fort  mud  have 
fome  tall  dakes  placed  near  tliem  tor  their  branches  to  twine 
about,  otherwile  they  will  I'prcad  on  the  ground  and  make  a liad 
appearance.  The  third  fort  is  annual,  and  mud  be.  propagated 
by  feeds  fown  on  a hot-bed  in  the  Ipring ; and  towanls  the  end 
of  May  they  (bould  be  planted  out  in  w arm  border.s,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  lormer.  The  fourth  fj^ecira  is 
fomelimes  projugated  in  this  counlr)-.  The  roots  mud  be 
planted  on  a hot-bed  In  the  fpring ; ami  if  the  plants  are  covered 
in  bad  weather  with  glall'es,  they  will  produce  flowers  and  fome 
fmall  bulbs  from  the  joints  of  the  llalks : but  If  ihev  are  e\- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  they  fcldom  grow  to  any  fizc.  The  fifth 
is  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  flioots  in  the  fpring, 
which  generally  put  out  roots  in  three  or  four  months ; they 
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Tiay  then  be  taken  iVom  the  okl  i)lants,  and  caeh  placed  in  a 
Separate  pot,  wludi  is  to  be  let  in  the  lhadc  till  they  have  talcen 
new  root ; alter  which  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy 
green-houfe  plants  till  autumn,  when  they  Ihould  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  myrtles  and  other  green-houfe  plants.  The  turbith  and 
jalap  are  too  tender  t®  live  in  this  country,  unlcfs  they  are  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  a Itove.,  The  other  fpecies  require  no  particular 
diredions  for  their  cultI%’ation. 

The  root  of  the  Hrft  fort  proves  a very  acrid  purgative  to 
the  human  race,  but  is  eaten  by  hogs  in  large  quantities  with- 
out any  detriment.  The  ’fnfpilfated  juice  of  the  fecond  fpecies 
is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a llrong  purgative ; as  are  alfo  the  roots 
of  the  jalappa  and  tuiq)ethum.  The  foldanella  has  likewife 
been  ul'ed  with  the  fame  intention.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  juice, 
or  a drachm  of  the  powder,  is  an  acrid  purge.  The  leaves  ap- 
plied externally  are  laid  to  diminifli  dropfical  fwellings  of  the 
feet.  See  Scammony,  Jalap,  andTuRPEXH. 

CONVOY,  in  naval  atfairs,  one  or  more  fliips  of  war,  em- 
plo}ed  to  accompany  and  protedl  merchant  fliips,  and  prevent 
their  being  infulted  by  pirates,  or  the  enemies  of  the  date  in 
time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a body  of  men  that  guard  any 
fupply  of  men,  money,  amm.unition,  or  provifion,  conveyed  by 
land  into  a town,  army,  or  the  like,  in  time  of  war. 

CONUS,  a CONE,  in  botany : a fpecies  of  fruit,  or  fcaly 
feed-vellel,  lb  termed  by  Tourriefurt  and  other  botaniftsi  Lin- 
nneus  has  fubliituted  strobilus  in  its  place. 

CONVULSION,  a preternatural  and  violent  contra£lion  of 
the  membranous  and  mufcular  parts  of  the  body.  See  the 
treatife  on  Medicine. 

CONWAY,  a market-town  of  Caernarvonlhire  in  North 
Wales,  lituated  near  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  i^ 
miles  weft  of  St  Afaph.  W.  long.  3.  50.  N.  lat.  53.  20. 

CONYZA,  FLEABANF. ; a genus  of  the  polygamia  fuperflua 
order,  Ijelonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  3 and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Coinpofiia:.  The 
pappus  is  limple,  the  calyx  imbricated  and  roundilb,  the  corol- 
lulae  of  the  radius  trifid.  There  are  19  fpecies,  none  of  which 
merit  any  particular  defeription. 

CONZA,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  Italy,  fitua- 
ted  on  the'  farther  principate,  on  the  river  Oft'anto,  50  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples.  E.  long.  16.  o.  N.  lat.  41,  o. 
It  is  the  lee  of  an  archbilliop. 

COOK  (Sir  Anthony),  defeended  from  Sir  Thomas  Cook  lord 
mayor  of  London,  was  born  in  1506,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  He  was  fo  eminent  for  his  learning, 
piety,  and  prudence,  that  the  guardians  of  king  Edward  VI. 
appointed  him  to  be  his  chief  inftruiftor  in  learning,  and  to  form 
hi.?  manners.  I le  had  four  daughters ; and  being  refolved  to 
have  foils  by  education,  left  he  Ihould  have  none  by  birth,  he 
taught  his  daughters  thofe  lefl'ons  by  night  that  he  had  inftilled 
into  the  prince  by  day : he  was  hajipy  in  his  endeavours,  as 
they  proved  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  diftin- 
guilhed  by  virtue,  piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  mar- 
ried to  the  great  lord  Burleigh ; Ann  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal ; Elizabeth  to  Sir  John  Iluftel,  fon 
and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford  ; and  Catharinq  to  Sir  Henry 
Killigrew.  He  lived  in  exile  during  the  Marian  perfecution  j 
and  returning  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fpent  the  reft 
of  his  days  in  peace  and  honour,  dying  in  1376. 

COOK  (Captain  James),  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  naviga- 
tors ever  juxKluced  by  Britain  or  any  other  country,  was  the  Ion 
of  James  Cook,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a native  of  the  county 
of  Northumberland.  His  ftation  was  no  higher  than  that  of  a 
fervant  in  hulbandry,  and  he  was  married  to  a woman  in  his 
own  fphere  of  life  at  Morton,  a village  in  the  North  riding  of 


Yorkfhirc,  From  this  place  they  removed  to  another  village  in 
the  fame  riding  named  Marlon,  where  Captain  Cook  was  born 
on  the  27th  ot  Oftober  1728.  He  was  one  of  nine  children, 
all  of  whom  are  now  dead  except  a daughter,  who  married  a 
fiflierman  of  lledcar.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation from  the  fchoolmiftrefs  of  the  village  ; and  afterwards, 
on  his  father’s  removal  to  Great  Ayton,  he  was  put  to  a day- 
fchool,  at  the  expence  of  Mr,  Skottow,  his  father’s  employer, 
where  he  was  inftrufted  in  writing  and  in  a few  of  the  firft  rules 
of  arithmetic.  Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  Mr,  W.  Sanderfon,  a haberdaflicr  or  Ihopkeeper  at 
Straiths,  about  ten  miles  from  Whitby  : but  fome  difagreement 
taking  place  between  him  and  his  mafter,  be  indulged  his  own 
inclination  in  binding  himfelf  apprentice  to  Meft’rs.  Walkers  of 
Whitby,  who  had  feveral  vefl'els  in  the  coal  trade  j and  after 
ferving  a few'  years  longer  in  the  fituation  of  a common  failor,. 
he  was  at  length  raifed  to  be  mate  of  one  of  Mr.  Walker’s  (hips. 
During  all  this  period  it  was  not  recollefled  that  he  exhibited 
any  thing  peculiar  either  in  his  abilities  or  conduft. 

Early  in  the  year  175  5,  when  hoftilities  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  Cook  entered  on  board  the  Eagle  of  fixty 
guns,  to  which  veflel  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  was  foon  after  appointed, 
who  foon  diftinguiflied  him  as  an  aftive  and  diligent  feaman  j 
and  his  promotion  was  forwarded  by  a letter  of  recommendation 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Ofbaldefton,  member  for  Scarborough,, 
at  the  requeft  of  feveral  neighbours,  in  Mr.  Cook’s  favour.  Oi> 
the*  15th  of  May  1759,  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the  Mer- 
cury, which  foon  after  failed  to  America,  and  joined  the  fleet 
under  Sir  Charles  Saunders  at  the  memorable  liege  of  Quebec^ 
His  intereft  with  the  admiralty  appears  even  then  to  have  been 
very  ftrong;  for  on  Mr.  Olbaldefton’s  letter  he  was  appointed' 
mafter  of  the  Grampus  Hoop  ; but  the  proper  mafter  having  uur 
expedleclly  returned  to  her,  the  appointment  did  not  take  jdace. 
Four  days  after  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  Garland  5 when- 
upon  enquiry  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  join  her,  as  the 
vell'el  had  already  failed;  and  the  next  day,  Tvlay  15th  1759,  he 
was  made  mafter  of  the  Mercuiy.  On  this  occafion  he  was  re- 
commended by  Captain  Palliler  to  a difficult  and  dangerous  fer- 
vice,  viz,  to  take  the  foundings  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
tween the  llland  of  Orleans  and  the  north  ftiore,  which  he  per- 
formed in  the  moft  complete  manner ; and  foon  afterwards  he- 
was  employed  to  furvey  the  moft  dangerous  parts  of  the  river 
below  Quebec  ; thefe  were  his  firft  efforts  with  the  pencil.  After' 
this  expedition  he  was  appointed,  ort  the  22d  of  September; 
mafter  of  the  Northumberland,  ftationed  at  Halifax,  where  he 
firft  read  Euclid,  and  applied  to  aftronomy  and  other  branches 
of  fcience.  In  the  year  1762  he  was  with  the  Northumberland, 
affifting  at  the  recapture  of  Newfoundland;  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fame  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  married,  at 
Barking  in  Eft'ex,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Balts.  Early  in  1763,  when 
admiral  (then  Captain)  Greaves  was  apjiointed  governor  of 
Newfoundland,  Mr.  Cook  went  out  with  him  to  furvey  the 
coafts  of  that  illand.  At  the  end  of  the  feafon  he  returned  to 
England;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  be- 
ing  appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore,  Mr. 
Cook  accompanied  him  in  the  fame  capacity  of  furveyor,.  and 
had  the  Grenville  fchooner  to  attend  him  on  that  bufmefs  : in 
this  fituation  he  continued  till  1767. 

While  Mr.  Cook  remained  on  this  ftation,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  publicly  a fpecimen  of  his  progrefs  in  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy,  by  a ftiort  paper  printed  in  the  57th  vo-' 
lume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  intitled  “An  obferva-. 
tion  of  an  cclijife  of  the  fun.  at  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  Au-. 
gull  5,  1766,  with  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation 
deduced  from  it.”  IVIr.  Cook’s  obfervation  was  made  at  one  oF 
the  Burgeo  iflands  near  Gape  Ray,  in  N.  lat.  47®  ^6' 19’' 
and  by  the  comparilbns  of  it  made  by  Mr.  Mitchcl,  with  an 
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ebfervation  of  Dr.  Hornfby  at  Oxford,  it  appeared  to  have  been 
accurately  done  : and  Mr.  Cook  at  that  time  obtained  the  cha- 
ratVer  of  an  able  alirunomer. 

In  the  mean  lime  a Ipirit  for  geographical  difcoveries,  which 
had  gradually  declined  tince  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
began  to  difcover  itfelf  anew.  Two  voyages  of  this  kind  had 
been  performed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  one  under  Captain 
Middleton,  the  other  by  Captains  Moore  and  Smyth,  with  a 
view  to  difcover  a north -weft  pafl'age  through  Hudlbn’s  Bay  to 
^ Jhe  Eaft  Indies.  Two  others,  under  Captains  Byron,  Wallis, 
and  Carteret,  had  been  undertaken  foon  after  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  in  1765  by  order  of  his  prefent  Majefty  ; and  before 
the  return  of  thei'e  navigators,  who  were  ordered  to  tail  round  the 
world,  another  voyage  was  refolved  upon  for  artronomical  pur- 
pofes.  It  haviiig  been  calculated  that  a tranfit  of  Venus  over 
the  fun’s  dhlv  would  happen  in  1769,  a long  memorial  to  his 
Majefty  was  prefented  by  the  Royal  Society  j in  which  they  let 
forth  the  great  importance  of  making  proper  obfervations  on  this 
phenomenon  j the  regard  that  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  different 
courts  of  Europe  ; and  entreating,  among  other  things,  that  a 
veflel  might  be  fitted  out, , at  the  expence  of  government,  for 
conveying  proper  pcrfons  to  fome  of  the  Friendly  Iftands,  in 
order  to  make  the  necefl'ary  obfervations.  This  being  complied 
with  on  the  part  of  his  Majefty,  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq.  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  appointed  to  take 
Ihe  command  of  the  bark  appropriated  for  the  purpofe.  In  the 
execution  of  the  projeft,  however,  an  unexpected  difficulty  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Dalrymple,  I'enfible  of  the  impollibility  of  guiding 
a veff'el  through  unknown-and  dangerous  feas  without  any  pro- 
per command  over  the  crew,  demanded  a brevet  coramillion  as 
captain  of  the  velfel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  formerly  been 
granted  to  Dr.  Halley  in  a voyage  of  difeovery  made  by  him. 
This  commilTion  Sir  Edward  Hawke  abfolutely  refufed  to  fign  j 
declaring,  when  prefled  upon  the  fubjebt,  that  he  would  rather 
fuffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off  than  truft  any  of  his  Majefty ’s 
Ihips  to  a perion  who  had  not  been  properly  bred  to  the  fer- 
vice ; and  in  this  proceeding  he  feemed  to  be  juftified  by  the 
mutinous  behaviour  of  Dr.  Halley’s  crew  5 who,  denying  the 
legality  of  his  authority  over  them,  had  involved  him  in  a very 
difagreeable  difpute,  and  which  was  attended  with  pernicious 
confequenccs.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  on  the  other  hand,  being  equally 
determined  in  his  refufal  to  proceed  without  the  authority  in 
queftion,  there  was  a neceifity  for  finding  out  Ibme  perlbn  of 
fcience  who  might  alfo  be  free  from  the  objeblion  made  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke.  Air.  Cook  therefore  was  propofed  by  Mr. 
Stephens  ; and  his  recommendation  being  feconded  by  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer,  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  direbl  the  expedition ; 
and  on  this  occafion  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
his  Majefty’s  fcrvice. 

Air.  Cook’s  commiffion  as  lieutenant  was  dated  Alay  25, 
J786  j a vellel  of  370  tons,  named  the  Endeavour,  was  pro- 
vided for  him  ; and  while  the  necelfary  preparations  were  mak- 
ing for  the  voyage.  Captain  Wallis  returned.  It  having  been 
recommended  to  this  gentleman  to  fix  upon  a proper  place  for 
making  the  aftronomical  obfervations,  he  had  accordingly  chofen 
the  ifland  named  by  him  George s IJlund,  but  fince  known  by 
the  name  of  Otabciie  ; judging  all'o  that  Port  Royal  harbour  in 
it  would  afford  an  eligible  fituation.  This  propofal  being  ac- 
cepted, diredlions  for  the  purpofe  were  accordingly  given  to  Mr. 
Cook,  with  whom  Mr.  Charles  Green  was  joined  in  the  aftro- 
nomical part ; the  latter  having  been  alliftant  to  Dr.  Bradley  in 
the  Royal  Gblervatory  at  Greenwich,  and  thus  judged  to  l« 
every  way  qualified  for  the  office.  The  lieutenant  was  likewife 
accomj)anied  by  Mr.  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph  , Banks,  Dr.  So- 
lander,  fkc.  The  principal  defign  of  the  voyage  was,  as  has 
already  been  hinted,  to  make  obfervations  on  the  tranfit  of  Ve- 
nus j but  this  being  done,  Mr,  Cook  was  diredled  to  make  fur- 


ther difcoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  3 and  '-n  the  30th  of  Julv, 
1768,  he  fet  fail  on  his  expedition.  An  account  of  tiie  voyage, 
and  of  the  difcoveries  made  during  the  time  of  it,  Ls  given  in  the 
next  article  ; here  it  is  fufficient  to  obfer\e,  that  throughout  the 
whole  Air.  Cook  approved  himfelf  an  able  feaman  ; and  from 
his  behaviour  both  to  his  own  people  and  to  the  favage  nations 
he  occafibnally  met  with,  ffiowcd  a moft  exadf  regard  to  the  niles 
both  ofjuftice  and  humanity.  On  his  firft  arrival  at  Otaheite, 
the  following  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  his  jieople,  which 
he  took  care  fliould  be  pundlually  obeyed  : i.  To  endeavour, 
by  every  fair  means,  to  cultivate  a friendfliip  w'ith  the  natives, 
and  to  treat  them  with  all  imaginable  humanity.  2.  A proper 
perfon  or  perlons  to  be  appointed  to  treat  with  the  natives  fijr 
provifions,  fruits,  &:c.  and  no  other  pertbn  belonging  to  the 
fhip  to  do  fo  without  leave.  3.  Every  perfon  on  Ihqre  to  attend 
pundlually  to  his  duty,  ahd  to  pay  proper  attention  to  his  tools 
or  armsj  and  if  loft  through  negligence,  to  have  the  full  value 
charged  again  it  his  pay,  with  fuch  farther  punHhment  inffidted 
as  occafion  might  require.  4.  The  fame  penalty  to  be  inflidted 
on  every  one  who  Ihould  embezzle,  trade  with,  or  offer  to  trade 
with,  any  part  of  the  fhip’s  ftores  j and,  5.  No  iron  to  be  given 
in  exchange  for  any  thing  but  provifions.  His  rigid  adherence 
to  thefe  rules  was  manifefted  in  feveral  inftances,  particularly 
by  feverely  punilhing  the  Ihip’s  butcher,  who  had  threatened  the 
life  of  a woman,  wife  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  illand,  for  re- 
fufing  a Itone  hatchet  on  the  terms  he  propofed.  On  eredting 
their  obfen-atory,  in  order  to  go  through  the  aftronomical  ob-- 
fervations,  an  accident  happened  which  had  like  to  have  difeon- 
certed  the  whole  fcheme.  This  was  the  lofs  of  their  quadrant, . 
which  had  been  ftolen  by  fome  of  the  natives  5 but,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Air.  Banks,  it  was  recovered,  and  the 
obfervations  made  accordingly.  Scarce  was  this  accompliffied, . 
however,  before  another  theft  of  the  natives  demanded  the  moft 
ferious  confideration  of  the  commander.  Some  of  them  taking 
advantage  of  the  attention  of  the  officers  being  otherwil'e  engaged, , 
took  the  opportunity  of  breaking  into  one  of  the  ftore-rooms, . 
and  ftealing  from  thence  a bag  of  fpike  nails  of  no  lets  than  an . 
hundred  weight.  This  was  a moft  important  affiir  j for  as  thofe 
nails  were  of  great  eftimation  among  the  Indians,  the  pofl'elfion 
of  fuch  a quantity  mult  undoubtedly  have  much  lellened.  their 
value,  and  thus  rendered  provifions  of  every  kind  greatly  dearer 
on  the  illand  than  before.  One  of  the  thieves  therefore  bcini 
dilcovefed,  was  puniffied  with  200  laffies  3 notwithftanding 
which  heobftinately  refufed  to  difcover  any  of  his  accomplices. 
Repeated  thefts  committed  aftenvards  reijuired  all  the  wifdotn. 
and  refolution  of  Air.  Cook  to  conduit  himfelf  in  a proper 
manner.  After  due  confideration,  he  judged  it  to  be  a matter, 
of  importance  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  prailicesat  once,  by  doing 
fomething  which  might  engage,  the  natives  thcmfelves  to  prevent 
them  for  their  common  intcrelt.  This,  however,  he  was  not  at 
prefent  able  to  accomplilh  3 nor  indeed  did  it  I'ecm  poffible  to 
prevent  them  without  ufing  fire-arms,  which  from  motives  of 
humanity  he  ftill  determined  to  avoid.  At  laft,  after  a ftay  of 
three  months,  when  preparing  to  take  his  leave,  the. moft  dilii- 
greeable  adventure  took  place  that  he  had  hitherto  met  with. 
This  was  the  defertion  of  two  of  his  people,  W'ho  having  married 
young  women  of  the  country,  determined  to  take  up  their  refi- 
dence  In  it.  Air.  Cook  was  now  obliged  .to  feize  llimc  of  the 
chiefs,  and  to  inform  them  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  li- 
berty unlefs  the  dcfertei i were  recovered,  d'dis  at  laft  produced 
the  defired  offeH  5 the  deferters  were  given  up,  and  Air.  Cook 
fet  lail,  along  with  Tupia  (wdio  had  formerly  been  the  prime 
minifter  to  CIberea,  a princefs  of  the  illand),  and  a boy  of  13 
years  of  age,  both  of  whom  were.defiruus  of  accompanying  him 
to  England. 

While  Air.  Cook  proceeded  to  vifit  others  of  the  South  Sea 
Iftands,  Tupia  occafionally  ferved  as  an  interpreter.  On  hia-^ 
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arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Mr,  Cook  found  the  people  extremely 
hoftile  and  infolent.  At  Iheit  very  firft  meeting,  one  of  the 
natives  having'  threatened  to  dart  his  lance  into  the  boat,  was 
Ihot  dead.  Another,  having  carried  off  Mr.  'Green’s  hanger, 
was  fired  at  with  I'mall  fliot ; and  upon  his  Itill  refuting  to  re- 
llore  it,  was  fired  at  with  hall,  and  killed.  This,  however,  pro- 
duced very  little  effect  on  the  reft,  who  offered  to  make  an 
attack  upon  them,  till  feveral  mufkets  were  fired  with  fmall 
Ihot,  which  wounded  three  or  four  more.  -Next  day  the  com- 
mander, having  determined  to  force  f'ome  of  the  natives  on 
board,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  aft'edtions  by  kind  treatment, 
diredled  his  men  to  follow  two  canoes  whom  he  perceived  un- 
der way  before  him.  One  made  her  efcape,  but  the  other,  not 
obferving  the  boats  in  purfuit,  was  overtaken  ; on  which  the 
lavages  plied  their  oars  fo  brifkly,  that  the  fhip’s  boats  were 
not  able  to  keep  up  with  them.  Tupia,  whole  lairguage  the 
Neav  Zealanders  underflood,  called  to  them  to  return,  with  af- 
lurances  that  no  hurt  ftiould  be  done  them ; but  they  conti- 
nued their  fiight  without  minding  him.  A mufket  was  then 
tired  over  their  heads  with  a view  to  intimidate  them,  but  upon 
this  they  prepared  to  fight  j and  on  the  coming  tip  of  the  boats 
began  the  attack  wUh  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  lieutenant's 
people  were  obliged  to  fire  upon  them  with  ball,  by  which  four 
out  of  fevep  that  were  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  the  other 
three  jumped  into  the  water,  and  were  taken  on  board. 

ITiis  part  of  Mr.  Cook’s  condutl  feems  inconfiftent  with  that 
humanity  for  which  he  was  in  general  fo  eminently  diftinguifti- 
ed ; he  was  aware  of  the  cenfure,  and  makes  the  following  apo- 
logy ; “ Thefe  people  certainly  did  not  deferve  death  for  not 
choollng  to  cohfide  in  my  promifes,  or  not  contenting  to  come 
cn  board  my  boat,  even  if  they  had  apprehended  no  danger: 
but  the  nature  of  my  lervice  required  me  to  obtain  a knowledge 
of  their  country,  which  I ^ould  no  otherwife  obtain  but  by 
forcing  into  it  in  an  hoftile  manner,  er  gaining  admiflion 
through  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  people,  I had 
already  tried  the  power  of  prefen ts  without  effeiftj  and  I was 
now  prompted  by  my  defire  to  avoid  farther  hoftilities,  to  at- 
tempt to  get  fome  of  them  on  board  j the  only  method  we  had 
Id't  of  convincing  them  that  we  intended  them  no  harm,  and 
had  it  in  our  power  to  contribute  ta  their  gratification  and  con- 
venience. Thus  far  my  intentions  certainly  w'ere  not  crimi- 
nal ; and  though  in  the  conteft,  which  I had  not  the  leaft  rea- 
fon  to  expeft,  our  viftory  might  have  been  complete  without 
fo  great  an  expence  of  life  j yet  in  fuch  fituations,  when  the 
command  to  fire  has  once  been  given,  no  man  can  pretend  to 
reftwin  its  excefs,  or  preferibe  its  efl'eft.” 

Notwithftanding  the  difafter  juft  mentioned,  to  which  the 
three  New  Zealanders,  who  were  taken  on  board,  had  been 
witneffes,  they  were  foon  conciliated,  and  began  to  fing  with  a 
degree  of  tafte  that  furprifed  the  Englifti  gentlemen.  They 
were  boys,  the  oldeft  about  19  and  the  youngeft  about  1 1 ; but 
no  kindnefs  which  could  be  fhown  them  was  in  any  degree 
eftedhial  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  with  the  reft.  On  the 
contrary,  having  perceived  the  ftiip  in  fome  diftrefs,  they  in- 
ftantly  ftiowed  a difpofition  to  make  an  attack  ; and  from  this 
they  were  only  prevented  by  the  firing  of  a four-pounder  charged 
with  grape-lhot.  Even  this  did  not  produce  any  permanent 
effeftj  another  attack  was  determined  upon,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  made,  had  not  I’upla  informed  them,  that 
if  they  perfifted  in  the  attempt,  the  aims  of  their  adverfaries, 
like  thunder,  would  deftroy  every  one  of  them.  This  was  en- 
forced by  the  fire  of  another  four-pounder  with  grape  ftiot,  • 
which  fpreading  wide  in  the  water,  terrified  them  to  fuch  a de- 
gree that  they  began  to  jiaddle  away  as  faft  as  poHible.  Not- 
withftanding this,  however,  fome  intcrcourfe  began  to  take 
place;  but  in  every  inftance  the  New  Zealanders  manifefted 
their  hoftility  and  tre'achery  in  fuch  a manner  as  ftiowcd  that 


they  were  not  to  be  gained  by  fair  means.  At  laft  an  attempt 
to  carry  ofFTayeto,  Tupia’s  boy,  rendered  It  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  fire  upon  them  in  order  to  refeue  him  from  certain  de- 
ftruftion,  fome  of  the  favages  having  got  him  into  a canoe, 
where  they  held  him  down  by  violence.  In  confequence  of 
this  one  of  the  favages  was  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  leveral  more 
wounded,  by  the  difeharge  of  muikets  from  the  boats  ; Taycto 
recovered  his  liberty,  jumped  into  the  water,  and  fwam  to  the 
Ihip.  Some  partial  intercourfe  again  took  p!p.ce : but  ftill  it 
appeared  that  the  innate  rancour  of  thefe  favages  was  neith^ 
to  be  fubdued  by  fair  means  nor  foul ; and  it  was  only  by  the 
powerful  arguments  of  cannon  and  mulketry  that  they  could  be* 
kept  from  attempting  to  do  mifehief. 

From  the  account  of  this  voyage  publiftied  by  Dr.  Hawk ef- 
worth,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  a coniiderable  number  of  fa- 
vages  periftied  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  above  mentioned, 
and  they  feem  to  have  manifefted  a more  hoftile  behaviour  than 
afterwards  : on  thofe  melancholy  occafions,  however,  it  is  ob- 
ierved  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Cook,  that  his  humanity  was  emi- 
nently confpicuous  beyond  that  of  the  common  people,  who 
all  along  ftiowed  as  much  inclination  to  deftroy  the  Indians  as 
a fportfman  does  to  kill  the  g:ime  he  purfues. 

While  Mr,  Cook  coafted  the  iftands  of  New  Zealand,  he  was 
fometimes  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  being  (hipwrecked. 
In  the  latitude  of  35°  fouth,  and  in  the  midft:  of  fummef  in  that 
climate,  he  met  with  fuch  a gale  of  wind  as  he  fcarce  ever 
experienced  before ; lb  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  three  weeks  in 
getting  ten  leagues  to  the  weftward/  and  two  more  before  he 
could  get  3 o leagues  farther.  Fortunately,  however,  they  were  all 
this  time  a confiderable  way  from  land,  otherwife  it  is  probable 
that  the  ftorm  muft  have  proved  fatal. 

Mr,  Cook  having  fpent  fix  months  In  circumnavigating  and 
fully  exploring  the  iilands  of  New  Zealand,  he  failed  from 
thence  on  the  3xft  of  March  1770.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  the  extreme  hoftility  manifefted  by  the  inhabitants 
in  that  part  of  the  iftand  where  he  firft  arrived,  was  not  uni- 
verfally  diftiifed,  but  that  a friendly  intercourfe  was  for  a long 
time  maintained  with  thofe  about  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound. 
From  New  Zealand  he  pryceeded  to  New  Holland,  and  on  tb« 
28th  of  April  came  in  fight  of  Botany  Bay.  Here  all  their 
endeavours’to  induce  the  natives  to  have  any  intercourfe  with 
them  proved  ineffeftual,  though  happily  there  was  no  blood 
fpilt  In  any  quarrel. 

During  their  navigation  round  New  Holland,  the  coafts  of 
which  are  full  of  dangerous  rocks  and  fhoals,  our  navigators 
were  brought  into  a more  perilous  fituation  than  ever ; and 
from  which  the  efcape  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  it  deferves  a 
particular  relation.  This  happened  on  the  loth  of  June  I//O, 
as  they  purfued  their  conrfe  from  Trinity  Bay,  and  nearly  in 
the  latitude  afligned  to  the  iftands  difeovered  by  Quiros.  At 
that  time  they  had  the  advantage  of  a fine  breeze  and  a clear 
moonlight ; and  in  flanding  off  from  fix  till  near  nine  o’clock, 
the  ftiip  had  deepened  her  water  from  14  to  21  fathoms;  but 
while  the  navigators  were  at  fupper,  it  fuddenly  ftioaled  to  12, 
10,  and  8 fathoms  in  the  fpace  of  a few  minutes.  Every  thing 
was  then  ready  for  putting  the  ftiip  about,  when  they  fuddenly 
got  into  deep  water  again,  and  continued  in  ao  and  21  fathoms 
for  fome  time,  fo  that  the  gentlemen  went  to  bed  in  perfect 
fccurity.  A little  before  eleven,  however,  the  water  ftioaled  at 
once  from  20  to  17  fathoms ; and  before  the  lead  could  be 
heaved  again,  the  ftiip  ftruck,  and  remained  immoveable,  cx-r 
cepting  as  far  as  ftie  was  heaved  up  and  down,  and  daftied 
again  ft  the  rocks  by  the  furge.  The  alarm  was  now  univerfal, 
and  not  indeed  without  the  greateft  reafon.  It  appeared  that 
the  vellel  had  been  lifted  over  the  ledge  of  a rock,  and  lay  in  a 
hollow  within  it,  where  there  were  in  fome  places  from  three  to 
four  fathoms  water,  and  in  others  fcarce  as  many  feet  r the 
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<}ieathlng  bormJs  were  disjoined,  and  floating  round  the  ibip  in 
^reat  numbers ; and  at  lull  the  falle  keel  alfo  was  deflroj'ed, 
while  the  rock  kept  grating  her  bottom  with  fyeh  force  as  to  be 
heard  in  the  fore  llore-room.  It  was  now  neceffaty  to  lighten 
the  ftiip  as  much  as  polfible  5 and  this  was  done  with  all  expe- 
dition to  the  amount  of  more  than  50  tons.  In  the  morning 
of  the  iith  of  June  they  difeovered  the  land  at  about  eight 
leagues  diftance,  without  any  ifland  between,  on  which  they 
could  have  been  fent  afliore  in  the  event  of  the  (hip  going  to 
pieces,  that  fo  they  might  have  been  carried  to  the  main  land 
by  turns.  To  add  to  their  diftrefs,  the  fhip  drew  fo  much 
water,  that  it  could  fcarce  be  kept  under  by  three  pumps. 
Laftly,  it  appeanxl,  that  even  the  rifing  of  the  tide,  on 
which  they  had  ultimately  depended  for  relief,  was  infutficient 
to  anfwer  the  purj)ofe,  as  the  day-tide  fell  confiderably  Ihort 
of  that  in  the  night-time.  Having  therefore  lightened  the  fhip 
Hill  farther,  by  throwing  out  every  thing  that  could  potfibly  be 
fpared,  they  waited  with  patience  for  the  next  tide ; when, 
after  incredible  exertion,  the  fliip  righted,  and  they  got  her  over 
the  ledge  of  the  rock  into  deep  water.  By  continual  labour, 
however,  the  men  were  at  lalt  fo  much  exhaullcd,  that  they 
could  not  Hand  to  the  pumps  more  than  five  or  fix  minutes  at  a 
time ; after  which  they  threw  thenifelves  flat  on  the  deck, 
though  a Hream  of  water  between  three  and  four  inches  deep 
ran  over  it  5 and  in  this  fituation  they  lay  till  others,  exhauHed 
as  well  as  them  themfclves,  took  their  places,  on  which  they 
Harted  up  again,  and  renewed  their  exertions.  In  this  dreadful 
extremity,  Mr.  Monkhoufe,  a midfliipman,  propofed  the  ex- 
pedient of  fothering  the  fhip,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  means 
he  faid  that  he  had  feen  a merchant-Hiip  brought  from  Virginia 
to  London  after  Hie  had  fpnmg  a leak  that  admitted  more  than 
four  feet  water  in  an  hour.  The  expedient  being  approved  of, 
k was  put  in  execution  in  the  following  manner : He  took 
a lower  fludding-fail,  and  having  mixed  a large  quantity  of 
oakum  and  wool  together,  Hitched  them  down  by  handfuls  as 
lightly  as  poflible,  the  whole  being  afterwards  fpread  over  with 
the  dung  of  the  Hieep  and  other  tilth.  The  fail  was  then  hauled 
under  the  fhip’s  bottom  by  means  of  ropes  which  kept  it  ex- 
tended. When  it  came  under  the  leak,  the  wool  and  oakum, 
with  part  of  the  fail,  were  forced  inwards  by  the  prefl'ure  of 
the  water,  which  thus  prevented  its  own  iiigrefs  in  fuch  an 
effeftual  manner,  that  one  pump,  inflead  of  three,  was  now 
fulficient  to  keep  it  under.  I’hus  they  got  the  fliip  into  a con- 
venient port  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  where  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  fully  repairing  her  defe£fs.  Here  they  dif- 
eovered that  their  prefervation  had  not  been  owing  entirely  to 
the  expedient  above  mentioned  ; for  one  of  the  holes  was  in  a 
great  nicafure  tilled  up  by  a piece  of  rock  which  had  broken  off 
and  ftuck  in  it  j and  this  hole  was  fo  large,  that  had  it  not  been 
filled  up  in  the  manner  juH  mentioned,  they  muH.  undoubtedly 
have  pcriflied  notwithftanding  all  the  alfiHance  that  could  have 
been  derived  from  the  pumps. 

The  dangers  they  fuHained  In  navigating  this  coaft  were  in- 
numerable, infoniuch  that  for  very  near  three  months  they  were 
jhbliged  to  have  a man  conftantly  in  the  chains  heaving  the  lead. 
They  were  always  entangled  among  rocks  and  flioals,  which., 
could  not  have  failed  to  deftroy  a lefs  experienced  navigator  j 
and  even  Mr.  Cook,  with  all’ his  fagacity,. could  not  fometime.S: 
have  extricated  himfcif,  had  it  not  been  for  the  favourable  inter- 
pofition  of  fome  natural  events,  which  no  human  iienetratlon 
could  forefee  or  liave  the  leaft  dcpcndeiire  upon.  Ofthiswd 
fltall  only  give  the  following  inftance  : Having  at  laft,  as  they 
thought,  got  (afely  over  the  vaft  recefs  of  funk  rocks  with  which 
the  coali  of  New  Holland  is  furrounded,  they  flattered  them- 
felves  that  all  danger  was  paifed,  and  the  vaft  fwell  of  the  water 
convincerl  them  that  they  were  now  in  the  open. ocean.  The 
xcmembrauce  of  former  dangeis,  however,  induced  them  fre- 
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quently  to  lake  the  precaution  of  founding  j notwithftanding 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  about  14^°  S,  they  found  ihemlelvca 
one  morning  only  about  a mile  diftant  from  the  molt  hideous 
breakers,  though  the  fea  all  around  was  unfathomable.  Their 
fituation  was  rendered  the  more  dreadful  by  its  being  a dead 
calm,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  carried  tow'ards  the  rock 
with  fuch  rapidity,  that  by  the  time  they  had  got  the  fltij/s 
head  turned  by  means  of  the  boats,  Ihe  was  fcarcely  100  yards 
diftant  from  it.  Their  only  refource  then  was  to  tow  the  fhip, 
if  poflible,  by  means  of  the  boats  and  pinnace,  out  of  a fitu- 
ation fo  very  perilous ; but  all  their  efforts  would  have  beei) 
unfuccefsful,  had  not  a breeze  of  wind  fpnmg  up,  which, 
though  too  light  to  have  been  noticed  at  any  other  time,  was 
found  to  fecond  their  efforts  fo  effe<ftually,  that  the  fliip  began 
to  move  perceptibly  from  the  reef  in  an  oblique  dircflion  ; dur-- 
ing  the  time  that  this  breeze  lafted,  which  was  not  more  than 
ten  minutes,  they  had  made  a confiderable  way.  A dead  calm 
fucceeding,  they  began  to  lofe  ground,  and  in  a little  time  were 
driven  within  200  yards  of  the  rocks : but  fortunately  the  breeze 
returned,  and  lafled  ten  minutes  more  ; during  which  time  r| 
fmall  opening  was  perceived  In  the  reef  at  the  diftance  of  about 
a quarter  of  a mile.  The  mate  being  fent  out  to  examine  this 
opening,  reported  that  it  was  not  more  than  the  length  of  tlie 
fliip  in  breadth,  but  that  there  wa^^fmooth  w^ater  within.  On 
this  it  was  determined  to  pulli  into  it  by  all  means.  The  attempt 
failed  of  fuccefs  ; as,  juft  when  they  had  brouglit  the  Ihip  wdth 
great  labour  to  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  they  found  a current 
letting  out  from  it  by  reafon  of  the  tide  now  beginning  to  ebb. 
But  though  their  hopes  were  difappointed  in  getting  through 
the  opening,  they  were,  by  the  current  letting  out  from  it, 
driven  in  a ver)'  lliort  time  to  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  rocks  j and  by  dint  of  towing  and  other  exer- 
tions, they  were  got  by  noon  to  the  diftance  of  two  miles.  This 
temjxirary  deliverance,  however,  afforded  but  fmall  profpeft  of 
being  ultimately  relieved.  They  had  ftill  no  other  expeftation 
than  of  being  forced  back  into  their  former  fituation  by  the 
return  of  the  tide  ; but  happily  now  they  perceived  another 
opening  about  a mile  to  the  weftward.  Mr.  Hicks  the  lieu- 
tenant being  fent  to  examine  this  opening,  returned  with  an. 
account  of  its  being  narrow  and  hazardous,  but  capable  of  be- 
ing palled.  To  this  place  therefore  the  Ihip  was  direfted  by 
every  poflible  means;,  and  a light  breeze  happening  to  fpring 
up,  they  fortunately  reached  it,  and  were  inftantly  hurried 
through  with  great  rapidity  by  the  current  of  the  returning 
tide  ; which,,  had  it  not  been  for  this  opening,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  daflied  them  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks. 

From  the  time  they  quitted  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  till 
their  arrival  at  Batavia  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  our  navigators  met 
with  no  other  danger  but  what  is  common  in  fea-voyages.  They 
were  obliged  to  ftay  for  fome  time  at  this  place  to  repair  their- 
damage.s  ; and  on  viewing  the  condition  of  the  Ihip,  found  they 
had  more  reafon  than  ever  to  admire  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  preferved.  Both  the  falfe-kcel  and  main-keel  were 
greatly  injured ; great  part  of  the  flieathiiig  was  torn  otV;  fc- 
veralof  the  planks  were  much  damaged,  and  among  thefe  were 
two,  and  half  of  another,  which, for  fix  feet  in  length  wore  not 
above  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  befides  being- 
penetrated  with  worms  quite  to  the  timbers.  Here  the  crew, 
were  exceflively  annoyed  by  ficknefs,  which  obliged  them  to 
remain  much  longer  than  they  would,  otherwife  have  done; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  every  one  of  the  crew  was  ill 
excepting  the  lail-maker,  an  old  man  between  70  and  3o  yeans 
of  age,  and  who  was  dnmk  evciy  night.  Poor  IHipia,  -with 
his  boy  Tayeto,  fell  facriiices  to  th<5  unhealthincls  of  the  < !i- 
mate,  as  well  as  the  furgeon,  three  feamen,  and  Mr.  (Treen's 
fervant.  Nor  did  the  evil  Ilop  here;  for  on  their  fetting  out 
Horn  Batavia,  the  feeds  of  difeafe  which,  had  been  received 
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there  broke  out  In  the  moft  violent  and  fatal  manner,  infomuch 
that  in  the  courCc  of  about  fix  weeks  there  died  one  of  Mr. 
Banks’s  aifiltants,  by  name  Mr.  Sporing,  Mr.  Parkingfon  his 
natural  hillory  painter,  Mr.  Green  the  aftronomer,  the  boat- 
twain,  carpenter,  and  mate;  Mr.  Monkhoufe  the  midlhipman, 
the  cor])oral  of  the  marines,  two  of  the  carpenter’s  crew,  and 
nine  feamen.  Even  the  jolly  old  tail-maker  could  now  hold 
out  no  lunger;  but  whether  his  elcath  may  not  in  fume  meafure 
be  attributed  to  his  being  lefs  jjlentifully  fupplied  with  liquors 
than  formerly,  might  have  dcl'erved  enquiry.  Thefe  unfortu- 
nate events  probably  made  a confiderable  impreffion  on  Mr. 
Cook’s  mind;  and  perhaps  induced  him  to  direht  his  attention 
to  thofe  methods  of  prefenang  the  health  of  feamen  which  he 
afterwards  put  in  execution  with  fo  much  fuccets.  After  touch- 
ing at  St.  Helena,  they  continued  their  voyage  for  England, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  nth  of  June  1771  ; and  on  the  29th 
of  Augult  the  fame  year,  his  Majefly  telUlied  his  approbation 
of  Mr.  Cook’s  condurt  by  appointing  him  a captain  in  the 
navy.  On  this  occallon  i\Ir.  Cook  wllhcd  to  have  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  ot  poll-captain,  which,  though  not  more  profitable 
than  the  other,  is  more  honourable;  but  this  being  inconfiftent 
with  the  rules  of  preferment  in  the  navy,  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, at  that  time'  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  could  not 
agree  to  it. 

Captain  Cook  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  inaflive.  The 
idea  of  a fouthern  continent  had  long  been  entertained,  and  Mr. 
Dalrj  mple  had  renewed  the  attention  of  the  public  towards  the 
queftion,  by  his  hillorical  collehllon  of  voyages  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  publilhed  in  two  quarto  volumes,  one  in  1770,  the  other 
in  1771.  To  determine  the  matter  finally.  Captain  Cook  was 
again  li  nt  out ; and  the  objeft  of  this  voyage  was  not  merely 
to  lettle  the  queltion  juft  mentioned,  but  to  extend  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  globe  to  -its  utmoft  limits.  That  the  undertaking 
might  be  carried  on  with  the  greater  advantage,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  two  ftiips,  on  the  choice  and  equipment  of 
which  the  utmoft  attention  was  beftowed.  The  fuccefsful 
voyage  which  had  already  been  made  in  the  Endeavour, 
fuggefted  the  Idea  of  that  fhip  being  a proper  .model  for  the 
two  which  were  to  be  fent  out ; and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Sand- 
wich concurring  with  the  general  idea,  two  velfels,  conftruft- 
cd  by  the  fame  perfon  who  built  the  Endeavour,  were  purchafod 
for  the  voyage.  Thefe  were  about  14  or  16  months  old  at  the 
time  they  were  purchafed;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Cook, 
were  as  lit  for  the  purpole  as  if  they  had  ])een  but  newly  built. 
I’he  larger  of  the  two,  of  462  toivs  burden,  was  named  the  Ri'folu- 
tion  ; the  fmaller,  of  ,3,36  tons,  had  the  name  of  the  Adve7Utire-, 
the  complement  of  men  on  board  the  former,  of  which  Captain 
Cook  was  commander,  being  112;  on  the  latter,  commanded 
by  Mr.  Tobias  Furneaux,  81.  In  their  equipment,  every  article 
that  could  be  fuppofed  neceftary,  however  much  put  of  the  com- 
mon line,  was  procured,  and  every  (ircumftance  that  could  be 
fiippofed  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage  was  attend- 
ed to  in  the  moft  fcrupulotis  manner.  Befides  the  ufual  ftorcs 
and  provifions,  all  of  which  were  of  the  beft  kinds,  the  Ihips 
were  furnilhed  with  malt,  four-krout,  falted  cabbage,  portable 
foup,  falop,  muftard,  marmalade  of  carrots,  beer,  and  inipilfated 
wort.  Mr.  Hodges,  an  excellent  landfcape  painter,  was  engaged 
to  make  drawings  and  paintings  of  iurh  objerts  as  re<|uircd 
them.  Mr.  John  lleinhold  Forfier,  with  his  Ion,  were  both  en- 
gaged, in  onlcr  to  explore  and  collert  the  natur.d  hillory  of  the 
countrie.s  through  which  lhey]»alfed;  and  lalily,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  render  the  voyage  as  coiiij)Icte  as  polllble, 
Mr.  William  Wales  and  Mr.  William  B.iylcy  were  engaged  by  the 
board  of  longitude  to  make  celeftial  obfervations.  They  were 
furnithed  with  ihe  belt  Inftruments  of  every  kind,  and  among 
the  reft  with  font  time-pieces;  three  conftrurted  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, and  one  by  Mr.  Kendal  on  Mr.  Harrifon’s  principles. 


At  riym<^uth  Captain  Cook  received  his  Inflruftlons ; which 
were  not  only  to  tail  round  the  globe,  but  to  fail  round  it  in 
high  fouthern  latitudes,  and  to  make  fuch  traverfes  as  might 
finally  refolve  the  queltion  concerning  the  I'outhcrn  continent. 
In  purfuance  of  thele  inftructions  he  let  fail  on  the  13th  of 
July  1772,  and  on  the  29th  ot  the  fame  month  reached  the 
Madelras.  As  he  proceeded  afterwards  in  his  voyage,  he  made 
three  punchtons  of  beer  from  the  infpiftated  wort  carried  along 
v/ith  him,  and  found  if  excellently  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  pro- 
vided the  material  could  have  been  kept  without  fermentation 
in  its  iiifpilfated  Hate;  but  as  this  was  found  impoflible,  the  ex- 
pedient feems  to  hav£  failed.  In  this  voyage,  however,  the 
Captain  ufed  with  the  greatell  fuccefs  fuch  methods  as  appear- 
ed likely  to  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  his  men.  In  rainy- 
weather,  he  took  care  that  the  ftiip  lliould  be  aired  and  dried 
by  the  means  of  fires  made  between  the  decks;  the  damp  places 
were  fmoked,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  air  their  bedding, 
and  waflr  and  dry  their  clothes,  whenever  aii  opportunity  otter- 
ed. Thus  he  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  having 
a fingle  man  tick.  Having  left  it,  and  kept  on  his  courfe  to 
the  fouthward,  he  foon  began  to  meet  with  cold  and  ftormy 
weather,  by  which  he  loft  ahnoft  the  whole  of  his  live  ftock  of 
flieep,  hogs  and  geefe.  The  bad  efte£ls  of  this  ftormy  weather 
upon  the  men  were  guarded  againft  by  an  addition  to  their 
clothing,  and  giving  them  a dram  on  particular  occafions.  On 
the  fixth  of  December,  being  in  the  longitude  of  ^0^40',  he 
fell  in  with  iflands  of  ice,  and  coritinued  among  them  in  various 
latitudes  till  the  17th  of  January  177.3;  when  he  let  fail  for 
New  Zealand,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th. 

The  reception  of  our  navigator  by  the  New  Zealanders  was 
now  much  more  friendly  than  in  the  former  voyage,  fo  that 
there  were  no  contefts  with  the  natives  ; nor  did  Captain  Cook 
obferve  anyjsne  of  thofe  whom  he  had  feen  before,  neither  was 
there  t’ne  fmalleft  remembrance  of  former  huftilities.  Having 
ftaid  in  this  country  till  the  7th  of  June,  our  navigators  let  fail 
for  Otaheite;  but  during  the  voyage  the  crews  of  both  fliips 
w;re  attacked  by  the  feurvy.  Thofe  of  the  Adventure  were 
in  a very  fickly  ftate ; the  cook  was  dead,  and  20  of  her  beft 
men  incajiable  of  duty.  On  board  the  Refolution  matters  were 
much  better;  and  the  only  reafon  that  could  he  conje6lured  for 
the  difterence  was,  that  the  people  of  the  Adventure  had  been  in 
an  habit  of  body  more  inclined  to  the  feurvy  than  thofe  of  the 
Refolution,  and  had  eat  fewer  vegetables.  Here  it  was  obferved, 
that  the  averfion  of  feamen  to  a change  of  diet  is  fo  great,  that  it 
can  only  be  overcome  by  the  fteady  and  perfevering  examjrle  of 
a commander.  While  he  remained  at  New  Zealand,  the  Cap- 
tain had  difeovered  a tree  which  greatly  refemblcd  the  American 
black  fpruce.  Perfuaded,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  eft'etls  equally  falutary  on  the  health  of  the  people,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  brewing  beer  from  it.  I’his  was  done  while  they 
continued  at  Dulky  Bay,  in  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  vege- 
tables, which  were  not  to  be  procured  there;  but  on  removing 
to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  they  were  more  fortunate.  Caji- 
tain  Cook  himfelf  went  to  look  out  for  antifcorbutic  vegetables  ; 
and  returned  in  a very  Ihort  time  with  a boat-load  of  feurv)  - 
grafs,  celery,  &c.  Thefe  were  boiled  with  the  peas  and  wheat; 
and  though  foine  of  the  people  dilliked  them  at  firll,  they  loon 
became  fo  I'cnlible  of  the  good  dl'c6ls,  that  they  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  retl;  and  the  freedom  of  the  crew 
from  the.fcurvy  and  other  ditleinpers  was  by  everyone  attri- 
buted to  the  New  Zealand  lj)ruce  beer  and  vegetables.  From 
this  time  forward  the  Captain  had  fcarce  occalion  to  give  orders 
for  gathering  vegetable.s  when  they  came  to  any  land. 

During  this  voyage  Captain  Cook  experienced  another  nar- 
row clcapc  from  Ihipwreck.  Being  becalmed  at  the  dil'tance 
of  half  a lea.gue  t'rom  a reef  of  rocks  near  Ofnaburg  Bland,  it 
was  found  uecellary  fu  order  out  the  boats  to  tow  oft  the  tliips ; 
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•but  th'15  was  fofind  impoffible.  The  calm  continuing,  and  the 
fiLuation  of  our  navigators  becoming  every  moment  more  dan- 
gerous, the  Captain  attempted  to  get  through  an  opening  in 
the  reef  which  he  had  judged  pmfticable  ; but  on  approaching 
it,  found  that  there- was  not  fufticient  depth  of  water ; at  the 
lame  time  that  the  draught  of  the  tide  through  it  forced  the 
Diip  thither  in  a manner  fcarce  to  be  retifted.  One  of  the  warp- 
ing machines,  with  about  400  fathoms  of  rope,  was  then  order- 
ed out,  but  did  not  produce  any  effeif.  They  were  within  two 
cables  length  of  the  breakers,  and  no  bottom  could  be  found  for 
catting  anchor.  Having  no  other  refource,  however,  they  did 
drop  an  anchor  3 but  before  it  took  hold,  the  Kelblution  was  in 
Icfs  than  three  fathoms  water,  and  ftmek  at  every  fall  of  the 
lea,  which  broke  violently  dote  under  her  Item,  threatening  de- 
ItmClion  to  every  one  on  board.  At  kill  the  tide  ceating  to  aft 
in  the  fame  direftion,  the  boats  were  ordered  to  try  to  tow  off 
the  veffel  3 in  which  being  affifted  by  the  land-breeze,  which 
fortunately  I'prung  iv  at  that  inftant,  they  with,  much  labour 
fucceeded. 

Having  fpent  a confiderable  time  in  the  South  Sea  illands. 
Captain  Cook  returned  to  New  Zealand,  and  from  thence  fet 
fail  to  the  foutheru  part  of  the  continent  of  America.  Here  he 
explored  all  the  illands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  fafety  on  the  ,-;jOth  of  July 
1774,  having  been  abfeiit  three  years  and  18  days  5 and  in  all 
that  time  loll  only  one  man,  who  died  of  a confumption  pro- 
bably begun  before  he  let  out  on  the  voyage. 

The  reception  our  navigator  now  met  with  was  fuited  to  his 
merit.  He  was  immediately  railed  to  the  rank  of  poll-captain,  and 
foon  after  unanimoully  elefted  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  3 
from  whom  he  received  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  bell 
experimental  paper  that  had  appeared  throughout  the  year.  It 
Avas  the  cullom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  delivery  of  this  me- 
dal, annually,  to  make  an  elaborate  difeourfe,  containing  the  hif- 
tory^of  that  part  of  fcience  for  which  the  medal  was  given  3 
-and  as  the  I'ubjeft  of  Captain  Cook’s  paper  (the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  the  health  of  feanien)  was  analogous  to  the  profellion 
of  Sir  John  Pringle  himfelf  as  a phyfician,  he  had  the  greater 
opportunitv  of  dif[>laying  his  eloquence  on  the  occafion.  'I'he 
fpeech  he  made  was  in  the  highell  degree  honourable  to  Cap- 
tain Cook.  He  remarked,  that  the  Society  had  never  more  me- 
Tltorioufly  bellowed  the  medal  than  on  the  perlbn  who  now  re- 
ceived it.  “ If  (fays  he)  Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him 
who  faved  the  life  of  a tingle  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  due  to 
the  man  who,  having  himfelf  laved  many,  perpetuates  in  your 
T'ranfa6tions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may  now,  on  the  moll 
dillant  voyages,  prel'erve  numbers  of  her  intrepid  Ions,  her-ma- 
xiners  3 who,  braving  every  danger,  have  lb  liberally  contributed 
to  the  fame,  to  the  opulence,  and  to  the  marilinie  empire  t)f 
the  country?”  'J’hefc  honourable  teftimonics  of  the  public  re- 
gard, however.  Captain  Cook  did  lu-t  receive,  being  already 
embarked  on  another  voyage,  from  which  he  never  returned. 

The  third  voyage  of  this  celebrated  nivigatur  was  not  under- 
taken by  any  expret’s  eomniaiid  ol  Ins  Majeffy.  Ca])tain  Cook 
had  already  done  lb  mneli,  that  it  was  thought  but  realonable 
he  Ihould  now  fpend  the  retnaiiidcr  (»1  his  Ide  in  c]uiet  3 and  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  do  this  In  a more  c nnfortabic  manner, 
bcfides  hb:  rank  of  poll-eaptain  in  the  navy,  he  wa.s  alio  made 
a captain  in  Greenwich.  Still,  however,  there  were  I'ome  points 
in  the  fcience  of  gcografihy  which  had  very  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  the,  public,  and  were  indeed  ot  Inch  importance  ns 
to  become  a national  concern.  Thvil'e  were  to  diliover  the  con- 
ne6tion  between  Alia  and  ;\e.ierica,  and  to  determine  wiicl her 
there  was  not  a polfibility  of  Ihortening  the  )iaffage  to  the  liall 
Jndie.sbv  failing  round  the  northern  parts  of  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Atia.  Aiany  allemiits,  indeed,  h'ld  alrea<ly  been 
made  by  various  navigators  ot  dillcrent  nations  : bat  all  ol 


them  had  failed,  and,  what  was  worfe,  had  left  the  point  fti'l 
undetermined.  An  aft  of  parliament  had  been  palled  in  174';. 
by  which  a reward  of  20,oool.  was  held  out  to  the  thips  if 
any  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjedls  for  accomplilhing  this  important 
voyage,  but  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  thofe  belonging  to 
his  Majelly3  and  this  reward  was  further  confined  to  the  find- 
ing out  the  north-weft  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  through 
Hudlbn’s  Bay.  In  the  year  1776,  however,  both  the  errors  juft 
mentioned  were  coirefted.  It  was  now  ehadled,  “ That  if  any 
fliip  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s  lubjefts,  or  to  his  Majclly, 
fhall  find  out,  and  tail  through,  any  paffage  by  lea  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  any  direftion  or  parallel  of  the 
northern  hemilphere,  to  the  northward  of  the  5 2d  degree  ot 
northern  latitude  3 the  owners  of  Inch  ftiips,  if  belonging  to 
any  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts  3 or  the  commanders,  officers,  and 
Teamen  of  Rich  lliip  belonging  to  his  Majefty,  (hall  receive,  as  a 
reward  for  luch  dilcoveiy,  the  fum  of  20,oool. 

It  was  not,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  now  deemed  proper 
to  folicit  Captain  Cook  to  undergo  freffi  dangers  by  undertaking 
a voyage  of  this  kind  3 neverthelel's,  as  he  was  univerfally  look- 
ed upon  to  be  the  rittell  perlbn  in  the  kingdom  for  the  purpofe, 
the  eyes  of  every  one  were  tacitly  fixed  upon  him:  he  was  con- 
fuited  on  every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  folicited  to  name- the 
perlbn  whom  he  judged  moll  proper  to  conduft  it.  To  deter- 
mine this  point,  Captain  Cook,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, were  invited  to  the  houfe  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  dinner; 
where,  befides  the  confideration  of  the  proper  officer  for  con- 
dufting  the  expedition,  many  things  were  Paid  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  defign.  They  enlarged  upon  its  grandeur  and 
dignity,  its  confequences  to  navigation  and  fcience,  and  the 
completenefs  it  would  give  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  difeoveries  ; 
until  at  latl  Captain  Cook  was  fo  much  inflamed  by  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  importance  of  the  voyage,  that  he  ftarted  up, 
and  declared  that  he  would  conduft  it  himfelf.  This  was  what 
the  parties  prefent  had  defired,  and  probably  expefted3  his  of- 
fer was  therefore  inftantly  laid  before  the  king,  and  Captain 
Cook  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition  by  the  10th  of 
February  1776.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  agreed,  that  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  voyage  he  ftrould  be  reftored  to  his  place  at  Green- 
wich 3 and  if  no  vacancy  occurred  during  the  interval,  the  officer 
who  fucceeded  him  was  to  refign  in  his  favour.  The  inlVuftions 
he  now -received  were,  that  he  Ihould  attempt  the  high  latitudes 
between  the  continents  of  Alia  and  America,  and  if  pollible  re- 
turn to  England  ah^ig  the  northern  coafts  of  Afia  and  Europe. 
Tills  was  moft  probably  the  rel'ult  of  the  Captain’.s  own  delibe- 
rations, and  what  had  been  I'uggetled  by  him  to  Lord  Sandwich 
and  other  people  in  ]io\vtr.  He  was  particularly  defired  to 
tail  firft  Into  the  I’acirio  (Jeean  through  the  chain  of  ncwlv  dif- 
covered  illiinds  which  he  Ivad  latelv  vitited.  After  having  eroded 
the  equator,  and  palled  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  ocean 
jutl  mentioned,  he  was  then  tvi  hold  Inch  a courfe  as  might 
tend  to  ll’ttlc  many  interoliing  points  of  geography,  and  pro- 
duce ibme  immediate  dilcoveries,  before  he  ari-Ivcd  at  the  main 
litcnc  of  operation.  AVith  regard  to  this  principal  objeft,  he 
w.is  ordered,  immediately  on  his  arrival  on  the  eoall  of  New 
Albion,  to  proceed  northward  as  I'ar  as  the  latitude  of  6^  de- 
grees, without  loling  anytime  in  exploring  creeks  or  rivers  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  in  that  htltule  : raid  tor  his  further  encou- 
ragement, the  avft  of  i74,b  oti'ering  a I'reinium  for  the  difeo- 
verv  of  the  pallagc,  was  ann-ndid  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. 'I'hal  nothing  uiight  be  winting  which  ('■onld  promote 
the  luccefs  of  the  grand  expedition,  Lieutenant  ftiekerlgill  wa.s 
lent,  out,  in  1776,  with  direi'-lions  to  explore,  the  coalls  of  Baf- 
fin’s Bay;  and  the  next  year  I.icutenant  Young  was  cnmmil- 
lioned  not  only  to  examine  the  weltern  parts  of  that  1kii',  but 
to  en  letivonr  to  hud  a p:i!lage  on  that  tide  from  the  .Atlantic  (o 
the  I’acific  Gieaii.  Nothing,  however,  wa.s  performed  by  either 
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of  thcfc  gentlemen  which  In  the  leaft  could  promote  Captain 
Cook’g  I'uccds.  dV/o  veU'cls  were  provided  as  in  the  former 
voyage,  viz.  the  Refolulion  and  Difeovery ; the  command  of 
tiie  former  being  given  to  Captain  Cook,  and  ot  the  latter  to 
Captain  Charles  Clerke.  The  only  thing  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Difeovery  dilTered  from  that  ot  the  Refolution  v/as, 
that  the  former  had  no  marine  officer  on  hoard.  Kvery  degree 
of  attention  was  betlowed,  as  in  the  former  voyage,  upon  the 
proper  vidtualling  and  other  neccfliiries  for  the  two  llii])S  j and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  thole  countries  which  our  navigator  in- 
tended to  vifit  might  derive  fome  permanent  benefit  from  the 
intercourfe  they  had  with  him,  it  was  determined  to  fend  abroad 
a breed  of  domeftic  animals,  and  likewife  a quantity  of  ufeful 
feeds,  to  be  left  in  proper  places.  With  this  view,  a hull,  two 
cows  with  their  calves,  and  feveral  flieep,  with  hay  and  corn  for 
their  fubfiftence,  were  taken  on  board}  and  it  was  likewife  pur- 
pofed  to  take  in  others  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A large 
allortment  of  iron  tools  and  trinkets  was  al£b  fent  out ; and,  in 
Ihort,  every  thing  that  could  be  judged  proper  either  to  conci- 
^ate  the  good  will  of  the  natives  or  to  prove  lerviceable  to  them, 
was  provided  for  the  voyage,  as  well  as  every  convenience  for 
the  Ihips’  comi'anies.  In  the  former  voyage  Captain  Cook  had 
brought  along  with  him  a native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Illands, 
named  Oma'i,  who  refided  in  England  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  feconrl  and  third  voyages,  and  was  now  happy  at  get- 
ting aji  opiportunity  of  returning  home  to  his  own  country. 
Though  he  could  by  no  means  complain  of  the  entertainment 
he  had  met  with  in  England,  the  idea  of  returning  home  load- 
ed with  treafure,  which  might  enable  him  to  make  a figure 
among  his  countrymen,  foon  overcame  all  unealy  fenfations 
which  the  leaving  of  his  Englith  friends  might  excite.  His 
majefty  had  taken  care  to  furnifli  him  with  ever)-  thing  that 
could  pollihly  be  of  ufe  when  became  to  his  native  country ; 
and  he  had  betides  received  feveral  valuable  prefents  from  Lord 
Sandwich,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  feveral  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  his  acquaintance;  fo  that  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
polfit)ly  be  done  to  convey,  by  his  means,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  Sea  Illands  an  idea  of  the  Britilli  power  and  libe- 
rality. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  voyage,  ouf  navigator  fet 
fail  from  the  Nore  on  the  25th  of  June  1776  : hut  by  reafon 
of  fome  delay  in  receiving  his  inllmftions,  did  not  leave  Ply- 
mouth till  the  1 2th  of  July.  He  had  not  been  long  at  fea  be- 
fore he  began  his  operations  for  preferring  the  health  of  his 
people ; which  were  found  equally  efficacious  in  this  as  in  the 
former  voyage.  Finding  his  llock  of  jirovender  for  the  animals 
on  board  likely  to  run  Ihort,  he  touched  at  Teneriffe,  in  order 
to  procure  a fuj)ply,  having  judged  that  to  he  a more  jiroper 
place  than  Madeira  for  the  purpofe.  On  failing  from  thence 
he  ran  a great  rilk  of  running  upon  fome  rocks  on  the  ifland  of 
Bonavilla ; hut  in  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occafions  of  danger, 
he  behaved  with  the  fame  judgment,  coolnefs,  and  prefence  of 
mind,  that  diftinguiffied  him  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  life.  On- the  12th  of  Auguft  he  arrived  before  Port  Praya, 
in  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  illands  named  St.  yago-,  but  not 
finding  it  necelVary  to  go  in  there,  he  continued  his  voyage  to 
the  fouthward.  I'he  weather  now  becoming  gloomy  and  rainy, 
required  a continuance  of  the  ..methods  he  had  already  praHil'cd 
for  prefcrvlng  the  health  of  his  people ; and,  as  formerly,  they 
were  attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  In  this  voyage,  the 
effeft  of  thefe  precautions  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  this 
lime  the  feams  of  the  yeffel  were  opened  to  fuch  a degree  as  to 
admit  the  rain,  fo  that  fcarce  any  })erlbn  on  board  could  lie  dry 
in  his  bed ; and  all  the  officers  in-  the  gun-room  were  driven 
out  of  their  cabbins  by  the  water  which  came  through  the  fidcs. 
Such  was  the  humanity  of  the  commander,  however,  that,  while 
the  Oiips  continued  at  La,  he  would  not  trull  the  v.’orkmen  over 
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their  fides  to  repair  the  defefls,  though  caulkers  were  employ- 
etl  in  the  infide  as  foon  as  Ictlled  weather  returned.  On  the  ift 
of  September  our  navigators  crofled  the  equator,  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  Oilober  anchored  in  Table  Bay  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Here  they  met  with  a violent  tempell,  the  effefts  of 
which  were  felt  both  on  Tea  and  land.  It  lafted  three  days,  and 
the  Refolution  was  the  only  ffiip  in  the  bay  that  rode  out  the 
llorm  without  dragging  her  anchors.  On  Ihore  the  tents  and 
obfervatory  were  dcllroyed,  and  the  aftronomical  quadrant  nar- 
rowly cfcaj)ed  irreparable  damage.  The  Difeovery,  which  had 
been  fome  time  later  in  failing  from  England,  was  driven  off 
the  coall,  and  did  not  arrive  till  the  loth  of  November. 

While  they  remained  in  this  place,  a difalter  happened  which 
threatened  the  lofs  of  rnoll  of  their  live  flock.  The  bull  and 
two  cows  had  been  put  affiore  to  graze  among  other  cattle ; but 
Captain  Cook  had  been  advifed  to  keep  the  llieep,  16  in  num- 
ber, near  the  tents,  where  they  were  penned  in  every  night.. 
Some  dogs  having  got  in  among  them  in  the  night-time,  killed 
four,  and  difjierled  the  reft.  Six  of  them  were  recovered  the 
next  day,  but  the  two  rams  and  two  of  the  fineft  ewes  in  the- 
flock  were  milling.  The  captain  applied  to  Baron  Plettenburg 
the  governor ; but  all  his  endeavours  were  unl’iiccefsful,  until 
he  employed  fome  of  the  meanelt  and  lowell  of  the  j)eople,  fel- 
lows whole  charafter  was,  that  for  a ducatoon  they  would  Cut 
their  mailer’s  throat,  burn  the  houfe  over  his  head,  and  bury 
him  and  his  whole  family  in  affies.  This  is  mentioned  as  an. 
inllance  how  far  the  boalled  policy  of  the  Dutch  government 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  falls  fliort  of  its  alleged  perfeblion... 
After  all,  two  of  the  finelt  ewes  in  the  Hock  were  miffmg,  and 
never  could  be  recovered.  The  captain,  therefore,  to  repair  this 
lofs,  and  to  make  an  addition  to  his  original  flock,  purchaled- 
two  young  bulls,  two  flone-horfes,  two  mares,  two  heifers,  two 
rams,  feveral  ewes  and  goats,  with  fome  rabbits  and  j)oultry ;. 
when,  having  finillied  all  his  bufinefs,  he  let  fail  on  the  30th 
of  November,  though  it  was  not  till  the  3d  of  December  that 
he  got  clear  of  land.  Soon  after  his  putting  to  fea,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lol'e  feveral  of  the  goats,  efpecially  the  males,  toge- 
ther with  fome  Iheep  ; and  it  was  with  the  utmofl  difficulty  that 
the  refl  of  the  cattle  were  preferred,  by  reafon  of  the  fliip  toff- 
ing,  and  tumbling  about  in  a very  heavy  lea.  Having  explored 
fome  defolate  illands  in  the  fouthem  feas.  Captain  Copk  let  fail 
for  New  Zealand.  During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  our  navi- 
gators were  involved  in  fo  thick  a fog,  that,  according  to  the 
authors  of  Captain  Cook’s  life,  “ they  failed  300  leagues  in 
the  dark."  The  firft  land  they  afterwards  reached  was  New- 
Holland;  where  having  remained  till  the  30th  of  January- 
1777,  they  let  fail  for  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  12th  of  Fe- 
bruary they  anchored  in  tiueen  Charlotte’s  Sound.  Here  the. 
people  were  ffiy  and  timoro^us,  on  account  of  their  having  for- 
merly deflroyed  ten  of  Capt.  Furneaux’s  people,  who  had  been: 
fent  afliore  to  gather  vegetables.  The  caufe  of  the  quarrel, 
could  not  be  known,  as  none  of  the  party  were  left  alive  to  tell 
the  news.  Lieutenant  Burney,,  who  went  afnore  in  quell  of 
them,  found  only  fome  fragments  of  their  bodies ; from  which- 
it  appeared  that  they  had  l>een  killed  and  eatCn  by  the  favages. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  Captain  Cook,  at  this  dillance  of 
time,  to  refent  the  Injuiy ; he  even  refufed  to  put  to  death  a. 
chief  named  Kaboora,  who,  as  ho  was  informed  by  the  native*. 
thcmfelves,  had  killed  Mr.  Rowe  the  commander  of  the  par- 
ty. He  was,  however,  particularly  careful  that  no  opportunity, 
Ihould  now  be  given  the  lavages  of  committing  luch  an  adlion 
with  impunity ; and  with  this  view  a boat  was  never  fent  on. 
Ihore  without  being  well  armed,,  and  the  men  under  tlw  com- 
mand of  fuch  officers  as  could  be  dejiended  upon.^  The  New 
Zealanders  were  no  fooncr  allured  of  Captain  Cook  s pacific  dil- 
pofition,  than  they  threw  afide  their  fears  and  lufpicidns,  and. 
entered  into  a commercial  intercourfe  with  tfie  pe,i.q)lc.  It 
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’e  been  the  lefs  excufa-ble  in  Captain  Cook  to  have 
revenged  at  this  time  the  niad'acrc  of  Mr.  Rowe’s  party,  as  he 
was  allured  that  the  quarrel  originated  from  fome  petty  thefts 
of  the  favages,  which  were  too  haftily  refented  on  the' part  of 
the  Britifli  j and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  no  mifehief  would 
have  happened. 

On  tire  25th  of  February  our  navigator  left  New  Zealand, 
taking  with  iiim,  at  the  requeft  of  Omai,  two  boys,  the  eldeft 
about,  18  and  the  youngeft  about  10.  Thefe  were  foon  cured 
of  their  palfion  for  travelling,  being  both  violently  fea-fick  ; 
but  as  it  was  then  too  late  to  repent,  they  exprelled  their  grief 
in  loud  and  almoft  continual  lamentation  5 and  this  in  a kind 
of  fong  which  feemed  to  confift  of  the  praifes  of  their  native 
country,  from  whence  they  were  now  to  be  feparated  for  ever.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  fea-fir knefs  abated,  their  lamentation  be- 
ca.me  lefs  frequent,  and  at  laft  ceafed  entirely ; their  native 
country  was  forgotten,  and  they  appeared  to  be  as  firmly  at- 
tached to  their  new  friends  the  Englilh  as  if  they'  had  been 
born  among  them. 

So  much  time  was  now  fpent  in  failing  up  and  down  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  feveral  new  ifiands  were  difeovered,  that 
Captain  Cook  judged  it  impoffible  to  accomplifli  any  thing  for 
this  year  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  j for  which  purpofe  he 
determined  to  bear  away  for  the  Friendly  Ifiands,  in  order  to 
fupply  himfelf  with  thole  necefl'aries  which  he  had  found  im- 
polfible  to  be  got  at  any  of  the  ifiands  which  he  had  juft  difeo- 
vered. In  his  run  thither  feveral  new  ifiands  were  vifited  j and 
in  profecutiiig  thefe  difeoveries  our  navigator  once  more  nar- 
rowly efcaped  being  fiiipwrecked.  The  danger  at  this  time 
arofe  from'  a low  fandy  ifland,  which  the  Refolution  was  very 
near  running  upon.  From  this  fire  was  only  faved  by  the  clr- 
cumftance  of  all  the  men  having  been  accidentally  called  upon 
deck  to  put  the  veflel  about,  and  moft  of  them  being  at  their 
ftations  when  the  danger  w^as  difeovered.  Soon  after  this  both 
flilps  ftruck  upon  fome  coral  rocks,  but  happily  were  got  off 
without  damage. 

After  a ftay  of  between  two  and  three  months.  Captain  Cook 
took  leave  of  the  Friendly  Ifiands  on  the  13th  of  July  17775 
and  on  the  12th  of  Augull  reached  Olaheile,  where  he  intro- 
duced Omai  to  his  country  people,  and  whofe  reception  by  them 
is  particularly  related  in  various  publications.  Here  the  captain 
found  the  people  of  Otaheite  ready  to  engage  in  a war  with 
thofe  of  Eimeo  j but  though  ftrongly  folicited  by  the  former  to 
aflift  them  in  an  expedition  againft  their  enemies,  he  refufed  to 
take  any  concern  in  the  affair,  alleging,  by  way  of  excufe, 
that  the  people  of  Eimeo  had  never  oftended  him.  This  feem- 
ed to  fatisfy  moft  of  the  chiefs ; but  one,  named  Tozuba,  was 
fo  much  difpleafed,  that  Captain  Cook  could  never  regain  his 
favour.  He  even  threatened,  that  as  fuon  as  the  captain  fiiould 
be  gone,  he  would  malce  war  upon  Otoo,  one  of  the  princes  of 
thefe  ifiands  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  ftri<5l  friendfhip  with  him ; 
but  from  this  he  was  deterred  by  the  captain’s  threatening  to 
return  and  chaftife  him  If  he  made  any  fuch  attempt.  As  a 
mark  of  Otoo’s  friendfliij),  he  gave  our  navigator  a canoe,  which 
he  dcfired  him  to  carry  to  the  king  of  Britain,  having  nothing 
elfe,  as  he  laid,  worth  his  acceptance. 

From  Otaheite  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  Eimeo,  where, 
on  account  of  fome  thefts  committed  by  the  natives,  he  was 
obliged  to  commence  hoftllities,  by  burning  a number  of  their 
■war  canoes,  and  even  fome  houfes.  I'hefe  tranfadlions  gave 
him  much  concern  j and  the  more  that  he  had  been  fo  much 
folicited  to  make  w'ar  on  thefe  people  by  his  friends  at  Ota- 
heite, to  whofe  entreaties  he  had  refufed  to  liften.  From  Eimeo 
he  proceeded  to  Huaheinc,  where  he  law  Omai  finally  lettled, 
and  left  with  him  the  two  New  Zealand  youths  already  men- 
tioned. The  youngeft  of  thefe  was  fo  much  attached  to  the 
Englilh,  that  it  was  nccdfaiy  to  carry  him  out  of  the  fliip 
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and  put  him  afiiore  by  force.  During  his  ftay  on  this  ifland, 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  punifii  a thief  with  greater  feverity 
than  he  had  ever  done  before,  viz.  by  caufing  his  head  and  beard 
to  be  fhaved,  and  his  ears  cut  off.  S,omc  other  difagrecable 
tranfafitions  took  place,  particularly  the  defertion  of  two  of  his 
people,  who  were  not  recovered  without  the  greateft  diftlculty. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  exertions  for  their  recovery,  he  found  it  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  detain  the  fon,  daughter,  and  fon-in-law,  of  the  chief 
of  an  ifiand  named  Otaha.  This  had  almoft  produced  very  fe- 
rious  confequences,  the  natives  having  formed  a plot  for  carry- 
ing off  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  as  well  as  Captain  Clerke  and  Mr. 
Gore.  With  regard  to  the  commander,  they  were  dIfappoint,ed 
by  his  own  caution  and  vigilance  ;•  but  Mefi'rs.  Clerke  and  Gore 
were  in  particular  danger  : arid  it  was  only  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  one  of  them  having  a piftol  in  his  hand,  as  they 
walked  together  on  fliore,  that  they  were  not  feized. 

Having  left  the  Society  Ifiands,  and  difeovered  a new  group, 
which,  in  honour  of  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  our  com- 
mander named  the  Sandiuicb  Ijles,  he  fet  out  on  the  2d  day  of 
January  1778  on  his  voyage  northward.  In  this  he  was  very 
fuccefsful,  afeertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  continents  of  Afia  and 
America,  which  had  never  been  done,  or  but  very  imperfe6lly, 
before.  From  thefe  defolate  regions  he  returned  to  the  ifiand  of 
Oonalafiika  j whence  having  refitted  and  taken  in  provifions,  he 
returned  to  the  fouthward,  and  on  the  26th  of  November  reach- 
ed the  Sandwich  Ifiands,  where  he  difeovered  a new  one  named 
Muwee,  and  on  the  30th  of  thafame  month  another  of  much 
larger  extent,  named  O-’iuby-bee.  Seven  weeks  were  fpent  iir 
exploring  the  coafts  of  this  ifiand ; and  during  all  this  time  he 
continued  to  have  the  moft  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  people, 
who,  however,  appeared  to  be  much  more  numerous  and  pow- 
erful than  thofe  of  any  ifiand  our  navigators  had  yet  touched  at. 
Several  of  the. chiefs  and  principal  people  had  attached  them- 
felves  greatly  to  the  commander,  and  in  general  the  people  ap- 
peared to  be  much  more  honeft  in  their  difpofitions  than  any 
whom  he  had  ever  vifited.  But  by  the  time  he  had  finifiied  his 
circumnavigation  of  the  ifiand,  and  call  anchor  in  a bay  called 
Karakakooa,  matters  ■ft'ere  greatly  altered.  An  univerlal  difpo- 
fition  to  theft  and  plunder  had  now  taken  place ; and  in  this  it 
was  evident  that  the  common  people  were  encouraged  by  their 
chiefs,  who  fiiared  the  booty  with  them.  Still,  however,  no 
hoftilities  were  commenced  5 the  greateft  honours  were  paid  to 
the  commander;  and,  on  his  going  athore,  he  was  received  with 
ceremonies  little  fiiort  of  adoration.  A vaft  quantity  of  hoga 
and  other  provifions  were  procured  for  the  Ihips  ; and  on  the 
4th  of  February  1779  they  left  the  ifiand,  not  witliout  moft- 
magnificent  prefents  from  the  chiefs,  and  fuch  as  they  had  never, 
before  received  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Unluckily  they  met 
with  a ftorm  on  the  fixth  and  feventh  of  the  fame  month  ; during 
which  the  Refolution  fprung  the  head  of  her.foremaft  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakooa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  As  they  returned.  Captain  Cook  had  an  op- 
portunity of  (bowing  his  humanity  to  the  people  by  the  relict  he 
afforded  to  fome  of  their  canoes  which  had  fuftered  in  the  ftorm. 
The  fiime  friendly  intercourfe  which  had  formerly  been  held 
with  the  natives  now  ctvnmenccd,  and  Captain  Couk  was  treat- 
ed with  the  ufual  honours;  but  on  the  13th  of  this  month  it 
was  unhappily  broken  otl  on  the  lollowing  account : One  of 
the  natives  being  detected  in  llcaling  the  tongs  from  the  ar- 
mourer’s forge  in  the  Dilcovery,  was  dlfmilfcd  with  a pretty  fe- 
vere  (logging;  but  this  example  was  lo  far  from  being  attended  . 
with  any  good  cffe6t,  that  in  the  afternoon  another,  having 
fnatched  up  the  tongs  and  a chilfel,  jumped  overboard  with 
them  and  ('warn  (or  the  fiiore.  Tlfe  mafter  and  nritlihijnnan 
were  inftantly  difjiatched  in  purl'uit  of  him  ; but  he  efcaped  on 
board  a canoe,  which  paddled  away  lb  quickly  that  the  cutter 
could  not  come  near  it.  A chief  named  Bareah,  who  was  at 
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this  time  on  board  the  Refolution,  iinderllandlng  what  had  hap- 
pened, promii'ed  to  go  afliore  and  get  back  the  ftolen  goods  ; 
but  before  this  could  be  done  the  thief  had  made  his  efcape  into 
the  country.  Captain  Cook,  who  was  at  that  time  afliore,  had 
endeavoured  to  intercept  the  canoe  when  it  landed,  but  was  led 
out  of  the  way  by  fome  of  the  natives  who  pretended  to  be  his 
guides.  The  tongs  and  chlll'el,  however,  were  brought  back  to 
the  mailer  as  he  advanced  to  the  landing  place  ; but  he  being 
now  joined  by  fome  of  the  reft  of  the  people  in  the  pinnace, 
could  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  recovery  of  the  ftolen  goods,  but 
infilled  upon  having  the  thief  or  the  canoe  which  carried  him  by 
way  of  rejirifal.  On  his  preparing  to  launch  this  lad  into  the 
water,  he  was  interrupted  by  Pareah,  who  infilled  that  it  was 
his  property,  and  that  he  Ihould  not  take  it  away.  As  the  offi- 
cer paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrances,  Pareah,  who  feems  to 
have  been  a very  llrong  man,  felzed  him,  pinioned  his  arms  be- 
. hind,  and  held  him  fall  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  On  this  one  of 
the  Tailors  llruck  the  chief  with  an  oar  5 on  which,  quitting  the 
officer,  he  inftantly  fnatched  the  oar  out  of  the  man’s  hand,  and 
broke  it  in  two  acrofs  his  knee.  The  Indians  then  attacked  the 
Tailors  with  ftones,  and  foon  drove  them  to  their  boats,  to  which 
they  were  forced  to  fwim,  as  they  lay  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
fhore.  The  officers  who  could  not  fwim  retired  to  a fmall  rock, 
where  they  were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Indians  : and  here  the 
mailer  narrowly  efcaped  wdth  his  life,  till  Pareah  returned  and 
obliged  the  Indians  to  give  over  their  attacks.  The  gentlemen, 
fenfible  that  Pareah’s  prefence  alone  could  proteft  them,  entreat- 
ed him  to  remain  with  them  till  they  could  be  brought  off"  in  the 
boats.  On  his  refufal,  the  mailer  fet  out  to  the  place  where  the 
obfervatories  had  been  erefted,  for  farther  affiftance  j but  Pareah, 
who  met  him,  and  fufpefted  his  errand,  obliged  him  to  return. 
In  the  mean  time  the  multitude  had  begun  to  break  in  pieces  the 
pinnace,  after  having  taken  every  thing  out  of  her  that  was 
loofe  ; on  the  return  of  Pareah,  however,  they  were  again  dif- 
perfed,  and  fome  of  the  oars  reftored,  after  which  the  gentle- 
men v/ere  glad  to  get  off  in  fafety.  Before  they  reached  the 
Ihip  Pareah  overtook  them  in  a canoe,  and  delivered  the  mid- 
Ihipman’s  cap  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  fcnllle  ; 
he  alfo  joined  nofes  with  them  in  token  of  friendfliip,  and  defi- 
red  to  know  whether  Captain  Cook  would  kill  him  on  account 
of  what  had  happened.  They  allured  him  that  he  would  not, 
and  made  figns  of  reconciliation  on  their  part.  On  this  he  left 
them  and  paddled  over  to  the  town  of  Kavaroah  j and  that  was 
the  laft  time  that  he  was  feen  by  the  Englilli.  In  the  night-time 
the  fentinels  were  much  alarmed  by  Ihrill  and, melancholy  founds 
from  the  adjacent  villages,  which  they  took  to  be  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  women.  Next  day  it  was  found  that  the  large  cut- 
ter of  the  Difeovery  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night-time  j on 
which  Caj)tain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  and  fmall  cutter  to 
under  the  command  of  the  fecond  lieutenant,  and  to  lie  oft' the 
call  point  of  the  bay  in  order  to  intercept  all  the  catioes  that 
might  attempt  to  get  out,  and  if  necefl'ary  to  fire  upon  them. 
The  third  lieutenant  of  the  Rciblution  was  difj)atched  to  the 
weftern  part  of  the  bay  on  the  fame  ferviccj  while  the  mailer 
was  Tent  in  purfuit  of  a large  double  canoe  already  under  fail, 
and  making  the  bell  of  her  way  out  of  the  harbour.  Pic  foon 
came  up  with  her,  and,  by  firing  a few  fliots,  obliged  her  to  run 
on  lliore,  and  the  Indians  to  leave  her.  This  was  the  canoe  be- 
longing to  a chief  named  Omr^y,  whofc  perfon  was  reckoned 
eijually  facred  with  that  of  the  king,  and  to  the  negleft  of  fecu- 
ring  him  we  may  attribute  the  fncceeding  difaftcr.  Captain 
Cook  now  formed  the  refolution  of  going  in  perfon  to  I'cize  the 
king  hinf'clf  in  his  capital  of  Kavaroah  j and  as  there  was  rea- 
fun  to  fuppofc  tha»t  he  had  lied,  it  was  his  delign  to  fccurc  the 
large  oanpe.s,  which  on  that  account  he  caufed  to  be  hnuled  up 
0:1  the  beach.  With  this  view  he  left  the  ihip  about  feven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  1 4th  of  Kebi  uary,  being 


attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  a ferjeant,  corporal,  and 
feven  private  men.  The  crew  of  the  pinnace,  under  the  com-, 
mand  of  Mr.  Roberts,  were  alfo  armed  ; and  as  they  row'ed  to- 
wards the  fliore,  the  Captain  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her  fla- 
tion  at  the  oppofite  point  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  affift  his  own 
boat.  Ilavdng  landed  with  the  marines  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town,  the  Indians  Hocked  round  him,  and  prollrated  themfelvcs 
before  him.  No  lign  of  hollility,  nor  even  much  alarm,  appear- 
ed ; the  king’s  Tons  waited  on  the  commander  as  fi)on  as  he  Tent 
fur  them,  and  by  their  means  he  was  introduced  to  the  king, 
who  readily  confented  to  go  on  board ; but  in  a little  time  the 
Indians  began  to  arm  themfelvcs  with  long  fpears,  clubs,  and 
daggers,  and  to  put  on  thick  mats  which  they  ufe  as  defenfive 
armour.  This  hoftile  appearance  was  greatly  augmented  by  an 
unlucky  piece  of  news  which  was  juft  now  brought  by  a canoe, 
viz.  that  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  had  been  killed  by  the  people 
in  the  Difeovery ’s  boats.  On  this  the  women,  who  had  hither- 
to fat  on  the  beach  converfing  familiarly,  and  taking  their 
breakfafts,  removed,  and  a confufed  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd.  An  old  prieft  now  appeared  with  a cocoa  nut  in  hi,s 
hand,  which  he  held  out  to  Captain  Cook,  Tinging  all  the  while, 
and  making  a moft  troublefome  nolfe,  as  if  he  meant  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Captain  and  his  people  from  obferving  the 
motions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  now  eveiy  where  putting  oij 
their  armour.  Captain  Cook  beginning  to  think  his  fituation 
dangerous,  ordered  his  lieutenant  of  the  marines  to  march  to- 
wards the  fhore,  as  he  himfelf  did,  having  all  the  while  hold  of 
the  king’s  hand,  who  ver}'^  readily  accompanied  him,  attended 
by  his  wife,  two  Tons,  and  feveral  chiefs.  The  Indians  made  a 
lane  for  them  to  pafs  5 and  as  the  diftance  they  had  to  go  was 
only  about  50  or  60  yards,  and  the  boats  lay  at  no  more  than 
five  or  fix  yards  from  land,  there  was  not  the  lead  appearance  of 
the  cataftrophe  which  enfued.  The  king’s  youngell  fon  Keowa 
went  on  board  the  pinnace  without  the  leaft  hefitation,  and  the 
king  was  about  to  follow,  when  his  wife  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to  fit 
down.  The  Captain  might  now  have  fafely  got  aboard,  but 
did  not  immediately  relinquifh  the  defign  of  taking  the  king 
along  with  him.  Finding  at  laft,  however,  that  this  could  not 
be  accomjilifhed  without  a great  deal  of  bloodffied,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  orders  for  the  people  to  reimbark,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  threw  a ftone  at  him.  This  infult  was  returned 
by  the  Captain,  who  had  a double  barrelled  piece,  by  a difc.harge 
of  fmall  fliot  from  one  of  the  barrels.  This  had  little  cft'ctl,  as 
the  man  had  a thick  mat  before  him  ; and  as  he  now  brandiflied 
his  fpcar,  the  Captain  knocked  him  down  \yith  his  mulket. 
The  king’s  fon,  Keowa,  dill  remaining  in  the  pinnace,  the 
detaining  him  would  ,have  been  a great  check  upon  the  In'! 
dians  ; but  unluckily  Mr.  Roberts,  who  commanded  the  pin- 
nace, fet  him  affiore  at  his  own  requeft  foon  after  the  firll  fire. 
In  the  mean  lime  another  Indian  was  obferv'cd  in  the  aft  of 
brandilhing  his  fpear  at  the  commander ; who  thereupon  vv^s 
obliged  to  fire  upon  him  in  his  own  defence.  Milling  hi.s  aim, 
however,  he  killed  one  clofe  by  his  fide  ; upon  which  the  fer- 
jeant obferving  that  he  had  milled  the  man  he  aimed  at,  receiv- 
ed orders  to  fire  alfo,  which  he  did,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot. 
This  reprclfed  the  foremoll  of  the  Indians,  and  made  them  fall 
back  in  a body  ; but  they  were  urged  on  again  by  tliofe  behind, 
and  difehaVged  a volley  of  ftones  among  the  marines,  who  im- 
mediately returned  it  by  a general  dilcharge  of  tlicir  mulkctsj 
and  this  was  inlbuilly  followed  by  a fire  from  the  boat.s.  Cap- 
tain Cook  cxprelled  bis  allonifliment  at  their  firing,  waved  -his 
hand  to  them  to  eeafe,  and  called  to  the  peojfle  in  the  boats  to 
come  nearer  to  receive  the  marines.  Tliis  order  was  obejxd  by 
Mr.  lloberts ; but  the  lieutenant  who  comm.mdcd  the  launch, 
inltead  of  coming  nearer,  put  off  to  a greater  diftance  ; and  by 
Ihi-s  prepollcrous  c(Jiiduft  deprived  the  unloilunatc  commander 
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•rrfthe  only  chance  he  had  for  his  life  : fur  now  the  Indians,  ex- 
afperated  at  the  fire  of  the  marines,  ruflied  in  upon  them  and 
drove  them  into  the  water,  leaving  the  Captain  alone  upon  the 
rock.  A fire  indeed  was  kept  up  by  both  boat.s  ; but  the  one 
was  too  far  otl,  and  the  other  was  crowded  with  the  marines,  fo 
that  they  could  not  direft  their  fire  with  proper  cffebt.  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  then  obferved  making  for  the  pinnace,  carrying 
his  mufket  under  his  arm,  and  holding  his  other  hand  on  the 
back  part  of  his  head  to  guard  it  from  the  ftones.  An  Indian 
was  feen  following  him,  but  with  marks  of  fear,  as  he  ftopjied 
once  or  twice  feemingly  undetermined  to  proceed.  At  laft  he 
I'lmck  the  Captain  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a club,  and  then 
^precipitately  retreated.  The  latter  daggered  a few  paces,  and 
then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his  mufleet. 
Before  he  could  recover  himfelf  another  Indian  Itabbed  him  witlf> 
a dagger  in  the  neck,  though  llill  without  putting  an  end  ty  his 
life.  He  then  fell  into  a pool  of  water  knee-deep,  where  others 
crowded  upon  him  ; but  llill  he  ftruggled  violently  with  them, 
got  up  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the  pinnace  as  if  foliciting 
uliiltance.  The  boat  was  not  above  five  or  fix  yards  diftant  ; 
but  Inch  was  the  conftifed  and  crowded  date  of  the  crew,  that  no 
airidance  could  be  given  him.  The  Indians  then  got  him  under 
again,  but  in  deeper  water,  though  he  dill  continued  to  druggie, 
and  once  more  got  his  head  up  5 but  being  quite  fpent,  he  turn- 
ed towards  the  rock  a.«  if  to  fupport  him  lei  f by  it,  when  a la- 
vage druck  him  with  a club,  which  probably  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  as  he  was  never  feen  to  dmggle  any  more.  The  lavages 
hauled  his  lifelefs  body  upon  the  rocks,  and  ul'ed  it  in  the  mod 
barbarous  manner,  fnatching  thi*  daggers  out  of  one  anothers 
hands,  in  order  to  have  the  pleafure  of  mangling  it.  If  any 
thing  could  add  to  the  misfortune  of  this  celebrated  navigator’s 
death,  it  was,  that  even  his  mangled  remains  were  not  laved 
from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  The  lieutenant  already  men- 
tioned, who,  by  his  removing  at  a didance  when  he  ought  to 
have  come  on  lliore,  feemed  to  have  been  the  occadon  of  his 
death,  returned  on  board  without  making  any  attempt  to  reco- 
ver his  body  5 though  it  appeared  from  the  tedimonies  of  four 
or  five  midlhipmen  who  arrived  foon  after  at  the  fatal  fpot,  that 
the  beach  was  almod  deferted  by  the  Indians,  they  having  at 
lad  yielded  to  the  continual  fire  from  the  boats.  The  officer  al- 
leged in  his  own  excufe  for  removing  at  fird  from  the  Ihore, 
that  he  midook  the  fignals ; hut  be  this  as  it  will,  the  complaints 
againd  him  were  fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  Captain  Clerke 
was  obliged  publicly  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  take  the  de- 
podtions  of  his  accufers  in  writing. — Thefe  papers,  however, 
were  not  found,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  Captain’s  bad  date  of 
health  had  induced  him  to  dedroy  them.  After  all  wc  are  in- 
formed, that,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Phillips,  who  command- 
ed the  marine.«,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  elfehlual  relief 
could  have  l)cen  given  to  the  commander,  even  if  no  mitiakc 
had  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the  lieutenant.  The  au- 
thor of  all  the  mifehief  was  Parcah,  the  chief  already  mentioned, 
who  had  cmj)loyed  people  to  deal  the  boat  in  the  niglit- 
time.  The  king  was  entirely  innocent  both  of  the  theft  and  • 
the  murder  of  Captain  Cf>ok  j but  the  latter  was  perpetrated 
by  fome  chiefs  who  were  his  near  relations.  The  chief  who  fird 
I'tnick  him  with  a club  was  named  Kurima?is  raba,  and  he  who 
dabbed  him  with  the  dagger  was  callcil  NoOiih,  The  latter, 
Mr.  Samwell,  from  whole  narralive  this  account  is  taken,  oh- 
I’erves,  was  dout  and  tall,  had  a fierce  look  and  demeanour,  and 
united  in  hus  perfon  the  two  properties  ot  ftrength  and  agility 
inore  than  he  had  ever  oblerved  in  any  other  ircrlon. — Roth  of 
them  were  held  in  great  edimation  by  their  countrymen  on  ac- 
count of  the  hand  they  had  in  liis  death. 

By  reafon  of  the  harbaroas  dllpofilion  of  the  Indian.s,  it  was 
found  impodihlc  to  recover  Caj)taiti  Cook’s  body  after  the  fird 
opportunity  already  mentioned  was  lull.  By  dint  ofj-hreats  and 


negotiations,  however,  fome  of  the  principal  parts  were  pro- 
cured with  great  difficulty  5 by  which  means  the  navigators  were 
enabled  to  perform  the  lad  offices  to  their  much  rcipefted  com- 
mander. Thefe  being  put  into  a coffin,  and  the  fcrvice  read  over 
them,  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  ul'ual  militaiy  ho- 
nours on  the  2 id  of  Februar}’’  1779.  Soon  after  his  death  a 
letter  was  id'ued  by  M.  de  Sartine,  I'ecrctary  to  the  marine  de- 
partment of  France,  and  fent  to  all  the  commanders  of  French 
diips,  importing,  that  Captain  Cook  ffiould  be  treated  as  the 
commander  of  a neutral  and  allied  power ; and  that  all  captains 
of  armed  ved'els  who  might  meet  with  him,  ffiould  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  king’s  orders,  but  at  the  lame  time  let  him 
know,  that  on  his  part  he  mud  refrain  from  hoftilities.  This 
humaneand  generous  proceeding,  with  regard  to  France,  origi- 
nated from  Mr.  Turgot : but  the  thought  feems  fird  to  have 
druck  Dr.  Franklin.  Thus  much  at  lead  is  cSrtain,  that  the 
dodlor,  while  ambaffador  from  the  United  States,  wrote  a circu- 
lar letter  to  the  American  naval  commanders  fomething  to  the 
purport  of  that  already  mentioned  : but  in  this  he  was  not  fup- 
ported  by  Congrefs  ; for  an  editl  was  indantly  id'ued,  that  fpe- 
cial  care  ffiould  be  taken  to  I'eize  Captain  Cook  if  an  opportu- 
nity for  doing  it  occurred.  The  Spaniards  proceeded  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  both  a<5Ied  on  a principle  equally  mean  and 
ahfurd,  that  the  obtaining  a knowledge  of  the  wedem  coad  of 
America,  or  of  a northern  palTage  into,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  might 
he  attended  with  fome  bad  confequence  to  their  refpeftive 
dates. 

Captain  Cook  was  a man  of  a plain  addrefs  and  appearance, 
but  well  looking,  and  upwards  of  dx  feet  high.  His  head  was 
fmall,  and  he  wore  his  hair,  which  was  brown,  tied  behind.  His 
face  was  full  of  expreffion  3 his  nofe  exceedingly  well  lhaped  3 
his  eyes,  which  were  fmall  and  of  a brown  cad,  were  quick  and 
piercing  5 his  eye-brows  prominent,  which  gave  his  countenance 
altogether  'an  air  of  auderity.  Notwithdanding  this,  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  any  one  to  excel  him  in  hum.anity,  as  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own  people 
and  the  many  favage  nations  with  whom  he  had  occafion  to  in- 
terfere. This  amiable  property  difeovered  itfelf  even  in  the 
final  catadrophe  of  his  life  ; his  utmod  care  being  direfted  to 
the  prefervation  of  his  people,  and  the  procuring'them  a fafe  re- 
treat to  their  boats.  And  it  cannot  be  enough  lamented,  that 
he  who  took  fo  much  care  of  others,  ffiould  have  peridied  in 
fuch  a mlferable  manner  for  want  of  being  piroperly  fupported 
by  them.  The  perfeverance  with  which  he  purfued  every  ob- 
jeil  which  happened  to  be  pointed  out  as  his  duty,  was  unequal- 
led. Nothing  ever  could  divert  him  from  what  he  had  once  un- 
dertaken 5 aird  he  perfevered  in  the  midd  of  clangers  and  didi- 
culties  which  would  have  diffieartened  pcrl'ons  of  very  confidc- 
rable  drength  and  rirmiiefs  of  mind.  For  this  he  was  adapted 
by  nature,  having  a drong  conditutlon,  inured  to  labour,  and 
capable  of  undergoing  the  greated  hardfliips.  Flis  domach 
bore  without  difficulty  the  coarled  and  mod  ungrateful  food; 
and  he  fuhinitted  to  every  kind  of  felf-dcnial  with  the  greated 
indiderence.  To  this  drength  of  ronditution  he  joined  an  in- 
vincible iortitude  of  mind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of 
New  Holland,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  South' Foie,  furnilh 
innumerable  indances.  He  was  mader  of  himfelf  on  every  try- 
ing occafion  j and  the  greater  the  emergency,  the  greater  al- 
ways appeared  his  calmnels  and  recollchUon  3 fo  that  in  the 
mod  dangerous  dtuaticars,  after  giving  ]wo}rer  directions  to  his 
people,  he  could  ileep  foundly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  tc2 
himfelf.  That  he  podcU’ed  genius  in  an  eminent  degree  cannot 
be  quedioned  : his  invc-nlion  wa.s  ready,  and  capable  not  only  cT 
fuggedingthc  mod  noble  ohjcct.'c  of  purfuit,  but  the  mod  ]iro- 
I'cr  methods  of  attaining  them.  His  knowledge  of  hisown  ).ru- 
fdlion  was  uncciuallcd  : and  to  this  he  added  a very  conlidei-a- 
blc  prolicicncy  in  other  I'cicnces.  In  adronomy,  he  hcicamc  10 
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eminent,  that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  take  the  lead  in  mak- 
ing the  allronomical  obfervations  during  the  courfe  of  his  voy- 
ages. In  general  learning  he  likewife  attained  to  fuch  aprofiiciency 
as  to  be  able  to  exprefs  himfclf  with  clearnels  and  propriety  j 
and  thus  became  rel'pedlablfe  as  the  narrator,  as  well  as  the  per- 
former of  great  adlions.  He  was  an  excellent  hufband  and  fa- 
ther, fincere  and  fteady  in  his  friendlhip,  and  potl'dled  of  a gene- 
ral fobriety  and  virtue  of  charadter.  In  converfation  he  was 
'unatledted  and  unafluming ; rather  backward  in  urging  dif- 
courfe,  but  obliging  and  communicative  to  thofe  who  wilhed  for 
information  ; and  he  was  dillingulflied  by  a fimplicity  of  man- 
ners almofl:  univcrfally  thC'  attendant  of  truly  great  men.  With 
all  thele  amiable  qualities,  the  Captain  was  occafionally  fubjedt 
to  an  haftinefs  of  temper,  which  has  been  fet  forth  in  its  utmolt 
extent,  if  not  exaggerated  by  forne,  though  but  few,  who  are 
not  his  friends  : but  even  thele,  as  well  as  others,  when  taking 
a general  view  of  his  charadter,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age. 

Captain  Cook  is  diftinguifhed  as  an  author  by  an  account  of 
his  fecond  voyage  written  by  himfelf.  His  firft  voyage,  as  well 
as  that  of  feveral  other  navigators,  had  been  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hawkefworth  5 but  on  the  prefent  occafion  it  was  not  judged  ne- 
celTary  to  have  recourfe  to  any  other  than  the  pen  of  the  author 
himlelf;  and  his  journal,  with  a few  occafional  alterations,  and 
being  divided  into  chapters,  was  futheient  for  the  purpofe.  The 
llyle  is  clear,  natural,  and  manly  3 and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
even  a pen  of  more  ftudled  elegance  could  not  have  made  it  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage.  When  it  appeared,  avhich  was  not  till 
feme  time  after  the  author  had  left  England,  the  book  was  re- 
commended by  the  accuracy  and  excellence  of  its  charts,  and  by 
a numerous  colleftion  of  fine  engravings  done  from  the  original 
drawings  of  Mr.  Hodges. 

Wc  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  taking  fome  notice 
of  the  honours  paid  to  our  celebrated  navigator  after  his  death, 
both  by  his  own  countrymen  and  thofe  of  other  nations.  Per- 
haps indeed  it  may  be  faid  with  juftice,  ’that  foreigners  hold  his 
memory  in  an  eftiniation  unequalled  even  in  this  country  3 a 
remarkable  proof  of  which  occurs  in  the  eulogy  upon  him  by 
Michael  Angelo  Gianetti,  read  in  the  * Florentine  academ}''  on 
the  9th  of  June  1785,  and  publiflied  at  Florence  the  fame  year. 
It  is  faid  alfo,  that  fome  of  the  French  literary  academies  pro- 
pofed  a prize  for  the  beft  eulogium  on  Captain  Cook  3 and 
many  poetical  teftimonies  of  his  merit  appeared  in  our  own 
language^  The  Royal  Society  of  London  refolved  to  teftify  their 
rcfpe£l  to  him  by  a medal,  for  which  purpofe  a voluntary  fub- 
feription  was  opened.  A gold  medal  was  given  to  fuch  of  the 
fellows  as  fubferibed  20  guineas,  and  a filver  one  to  thofe  who 
fubferibed  fmaller  fums3  and  each  of  the  other  members  re- 
ceived one  of  bronze.  Thofe  who  fubferibed  20  guineas  were, 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks  prefident,  the  Prince  of  Anfpach,  the  Duke 
of  Montague,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Meflrs.  Cavendifh,  Peachy, 
Perrin,  Poll,  and  Shuttlcworth.  Many  defigns  were  pro)iofcd 
on  the  occafion  3 but  the  following  was  that  which  was  aiStually 
flruck.  On  one  fide  was  the  head  of  Captain  Cook  in  profile, 
with  this  in feription  round  it,  Jac.  Cook  oceam  investigatok 
ACERIUMUS3  and  on  the  exergue,  Reg.  Soc.  Lo.nd.  socio  suo. 
On  the  reverfc  is  a repiefentation  of  Britannia  holding  a globe, 
with  this  infeription  round  her.  Nil  intentatum  nostiu 
i-iauERE3  and  on  the  exergue,  AusPiciis  Geokgii  III.  One 
of  the  gold  medals  ftruck  on  this  occafion  was  prefented  to  the' 
king,  another  to  the  queen,  and  a third  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Another  was  fent  to  the  French  king  on  account  of  the  protec- 
tion he  had  granted  to  the  fiiips3  and  a fecond  to  the  emprefs 
of  Iluffia,  in  whofc  dominions  they  had  been  treated  with  every 
exprelfion  of  friendfliip  and  kindnefs.  Both  thefe  great  perfoii- 
ages  condefeended  to  accept  of  the  prefent  with  marks  of  fatis- 
fatStion.  The  French  king  wrote  a handfome  letter  to  the 
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Society,  figned  by  himfclf,  and  underfigned  by  the  Marquis  dc- 
Vergennes  3 and  the  Emprefs  of  Ruilia  commiffioned  Count 
Ofterham  to  fignify  to  Mr.  Fitzherb-  rt  the  fenfe  flie  hadTof  the 
value  of  the  prefent,  and  that  the  had  cauled  it  to  be  drpofited 
in  the  muleum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a 
further  tefilmony  of  the  pleafure  file  derived  from  it,  the  em- 
prefs prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  a large  and  beautiful  gold 
medal,  containing  on  one  fide  the  effigies  of  herfelf,  and  on  the 
other  a reprefentation  of  the  ttatue  of  Peter  the  Great.  After 
the  general  aifignment  of  the  medals,  which  took  place  in  1784, 
there  being  a lurpliis  of  money  ftill  remaining,  it  was  refolved 
by  the  prefident  and  council,  that  an  additional  number  of 
medals  fhould  be  thrown  otf,  to  be  difpofed  of  in  prefents  to 
Mrs.  Cook,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
F)r.  Cook  provoft  of  King’s  College  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
riaiita.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Aubert 
flnmld  be  allowed  to  have" a gold  medal  of  Captain  Cook  on  his 
paying  for  the  gold,  and  the  expence  of  ftriking  it,  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  intention  to  prefent  it  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

During  the  two  vifits  of  the  fhips  at  Kamtfchatka,  Colonel 
Behm,  the  commandant  of  that  province,  had  beftowed,  in 
the  moft  liberal  manner,  every  kind  of  affiftance  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  beftow  3 and  fuch  was  the  fenfe  entertained  by 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  of  the  kindnefs  he  had  fliewed,  that 
they  determined  to  make  him  a prefent  of  a magnificent  piece 
of  plate,  with  an  infeription  expreifive  of  his  humane  and  ge  - 
nerous conduft.  The  infeription  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Cook, 
and  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  opinion  and  correttion  of  fome 
gentlemen  of  the  firft  eminence  in  claffical  tafte. 

Sir  Hugh  Palliler,  who  had  all  along  difplayed-an  uncommon, 
refpeft  and  kindnefs  for  Captain  Cook,  likewife  teftified  his 
regard  for  his  memory  in  a molt  eminent  manner.  On  his  eftate 
in  Buckinghamthirc  he  conftrufited  a fmall  building  v/ith  a- 
pillar,  containing  the  charafter  of  Captain  Cook,  which  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  introduftion  to  the  laft  voyage.  This 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Honourable  Admiral  Forbes,  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  and  general  of  the  marines,  to  whom  Captain  Cook 
was  known  only  by  his  merit  and  extraordinary  actions.' 

Amidft  all  thefe  expreffions  of  unavailing  praife,  it  was  not 
forgotten  to  fhow  fome  elTential  fervice  to  the  widow  and  family 
of  our  celebrated  navigator.  A memorial  for  a penfion  of 
200I.  per  annum  was  given  in  to  the  king  from  the  com- 
mlifioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  figned  by  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, Mr.  Buller,  the  Earl  of  Litburne,  Mr.  Penton,  Lord 
Mvdgrave,  and  IVIr.  Mann.  His  Majefty  complied  with  the 
requeft  of  the  memorial,  and  the  grant  was  palled  through  the 
ufual  forms  with  all  poffible  fpeed.  By  this  200I.  per  annum 
were  fettled  on  the  widow  during  life  3 and  2 5I.  a-year  on  each 
of  her  three  fons.  After  her  death  the  200I.  was  to  be  divided 
between  each  of  her  children  3 a fourth  was  allotted  to  Captain 
King,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  Mr.  Bligh  and  the  reprefen- 
talive  of  Captain  Clerke. 

The  number  of  countries  dlfcovered  by  Captain  Cook,  and- 
which  had  never  before  been  vifiled  by  any  European,  is  veiy 
confiderabIe3  of  thefe  we  (hall  more  particularly  Ipeak  under 
their  proper  heads. 

COOKERY,  the  art  of  preparing  and  drelfing  vitftuals  for 
the  table : an  art,  in  its  fimpleft  and  ordinary  modes,  fulfi- 
ciently  familiar  to  every  houle-keeper  3 and,  in  its  luxurious  re- 
finements, too  copioully  detailed  in  manuals  and  direftsries 
publilhed  for  the  purpofe  to  require  any  attention  here,  were 
it  even  a topic  that  at  all  delerved  confideration  in  a work  of, 
this  nature. 

COOLERS,  in  medicine,  thofe  remedies  to  which  is  attri- 
buted a property  of  abating  the  heat  ot  the  body  in  fevers,  &c. 
Of  this  clafs  arc  nitre  and  other  neutral  falls,  diluting  acidu- 
lated drinks,  &rc, 
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COOM,  a term  applied  to  the  foot  that  gathers  over  an 
oven’s  mouth ; aUb  for  that  black,  greafy  fubflance,  which 
works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

GOOMB,  or  Comb,  of  Corn,  a dry  meafure  containing  4 
' bufliels,  or  half  a quarter. 

COOP,  in  hulbandry,  a tuiubrel  or  cart  enclofed  with 
boards,  and  ufed  to  carry  dung,  grains,  &c. 

Coop  is  alfo  the  name  of  a pen,  or  enclofed  place,  where 
Iambs,  poultry,  &c.  are  thut  up  in  order  to  be  fed. 

COOPER,  a tradefman  who  makes  calks,  tubs,  and  bar- 
rels, for  holding  liquors  and  other  commodities.  Every  cuf- 
tom-houfe  and  excife-olfice  has  an  officer  called  the  King's 
Ci^oferj  and  every  ffiip  of  burthen  has  a cooper  on  board. 

Cooper  (Anthony- Alhley),  firft  earl  of  Shaftelbury,  a moft 
able  ftatefman,  was  the  firft  fon  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  Bart,  ot 
Rockburn  in  Ham])ffiire,  and  was  born  in  1621.  He  was 
eledted  member  for  Tewkelbury,  at  19  years  of  age,  in  the  ffiort 
parliament  that  met  April  13,  1640.  He  feems  to  have  been 
well  afl'eiSled  to  the  king’s  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars ; for  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford  with  offers  of 
afliftance : but  prince  Maurice  violating  his  pledge  to  a town  in 
Dorfetfliire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him,  furnilhed  him  with 
a pretence  for  going  over  to  the  parliament,  from  whom  he  ac- 
cepted a commilfion.  When  Richard  Cromwell  was  depofed, 
and  the  Rump  come  again  into  power,  they  nominated  Sir 
Anthony  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a commiffioner  for  ma- 
naging the  anny.  At  that  very  time  he  had  engaged  in  a fe- 
cret  correfpondence  for  reftoring  Charles  II.  and,  upon  the 
king’s  coming  over,  was  fworn  of  his  privy  council.  He  was 
one  of  the  commillioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides  3 was  foon 
after  made  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then  a commiffioner 
of  the  treafmy;  in  1672  he  was  created  earl  of  Shaftelb>iry ; 
and  foon  after  railed  to  the  rank  of  lord  chancellor.  He  filled 
this  office  with  gi'eat  ability  and  Integrity  j and  though  the 
ffiort  time  he  was  at  the  helm  was  in  a teinpeftuous  fealon,  it 
is  doing  him  juftice  to  fay,  nothing  could  either  diftra£t  or 
affright  him.  I’he  great  feal  was  taken  from  him  in  1673,  11 
months  after  his  receiving  it  3 but,  though  out  of  office,  he  ftill 
made  a diftinguiflied  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  remain  inattive.  He  drew  upon  himfelf  the  impla- 
cable hatred  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by  fteadily  promoting,  if 
not  originally  inventing,  the  famous  projeft  of  an  exclufion- 
bill.  When  his  enemies  came  into  power,  he  found  it  neceffary 
to  confult  his  fafety,  by  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  died 
fix  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  1683.  While  his  great  abilities 
are  confeffed  by  all,  it  has  been  his  misfortune  to  have  his  hiftory 
recorded  by  his  enemies,  who  lludied  to  render  him  odious. 
Butler  has  given  a very  fevere  charafter  of  him  in  his  Hudibras. 

Cooper  (Anthony  Affiley),  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  was  fon  of 
Anthony  earl  ot  Shaftelbury,  and  grandfon  of  Anthony  firft  carl 
of  Shaftelbury,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  Ele  was  born 
February  26,  1670-1,  at  Exeter-houfe  in  London.  His  father 
we  have  already  pointed  out  3 his  mother  was  lady  Dorothy 
Planners,  daughter  of  John  carl  of  Rutland.  He  was  born  in 
the  houfe  of  his  grandi'ather  .Anthony,  firft  earl  of  Shaftelbury, 
and  chancellor  ot  itngland,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  3 who  was  fond  of  him  from  his  birth,  and  undcr- 
to<jk  the  care  of  his  education.  He  purfued  almoft  the  fame 
method  in  teaching  him  the  learned  languages,  as  Montaigne’s 
father  did  in  teaching  his  fon  Latin  : that  is,  he  placed  a per- 
Ibn  about  him  who  was  lb  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  as  to  fpeak  either  of  them  with  the  grcatell  flu- 
ency. By  this  means  lord  Shaftelbury  made  fo  great  a progrefs, 
that  he  could  read  both  thefe  languages  with  eafe,  when  but  11 
years  old.  He  liegan  his  travels  in  1686,  and  fpent  a con- 
liderable  time  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  a great  knowledge  in 
the  polite  arts.  This  knowledge  is  very  viftble  thrmigh  all  Jns 
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writings:  that  of  the  ''Art  of  Painting"  Is  more  partladarly 
fo,  from  the  treatife  he  compofed  upon  “ The  Judgement  of 
Hercules.’*  He  made  it  his  endeavour,  while  he  was  abroad, 
to  improve  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  in  every  accompli flrment  3 
for  which  rcafon  he  did  not  greatly  affefl  the  company  of  other 
Englifli  gentlemen  upon  their  travels  : and  he  was  remarkable 
for  fpeaking  French  fo  readily,  and  with  fo  good  an  accent, 
that  in  France  he  was  often  taken  for  a native. 

Ufjon  his  return  to  England  in  1689,  he  was  offered  a feat 
in  parliament  from  fome  of  thofe  boroughs  where  his  family 
had  an  intereft3  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  that  ftrift 
courfe  of  ftudy,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf,  near  five 
years.  Then  he  was  elefted  a burgefs  for  Pool  3 and,  foon  after 
his  coining  into  parliament,  had  an  opportunity,  of  Ihewing 
that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  hib 
life,  and  by  which  he  uniformly  direfted  his  conduft  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  Upon  the  bringing  in,  and  promoting  " The  aft  for 
granting  counfel  to  priffiners  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,”  which 
he  confidered  very  important,  he  had  prepared  a fpeech  in  its 
behalf : but  when  he  flood  up  to  fpeak  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, he  was  fo  intimidated,  that  he  loft  all  memory,  and  was 
quite  unable  to  proceed.  The  houfe,  after  giving  him  a little 
time  to  recover  his  confufion,  called  loudly  for  him  to  go  oh, 
rvhen  he  proceeded  to  thi.s  effeft ; " If  I,  Sii',’’  addreffing  himfelf 
to  the  Speaker,  " who  rife  only  to  give  my  opiinion  on  the  bill 
now  depending,  am  fo  confounded,  that  I am  unable  to  exprefs 
the  leaft  of  what  I propofed  to  fay  3 what  muft  the  condition  of 
that  man  be,  who,  without  any  alfiftance,  is  pleading  for  his 
life,  and  under  apprehenfions  of  being  deprived  of  it  P**  During 
this  and  other  feffions,  in  which  he  continqed  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  he  perfevered  in  the  fame  way  of  afting,  always 
heartily  concurring  in  eveiy  motion  for  the  further  fecurlty 
of  liberty : but  the  bufinefs  of  attending  regularly  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  in  thofe  aftive  times  fat  long,  in  a few  years 
fo  Impaired  his  health  (and  he  was  naturally  of  a weakly  con- 
ftitution),  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  coming  again  into  par- 
liament, after  its  diffolution  in  1698. 

Being  thus  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  fpent 
his  time  in  the  converfation  of  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  then  refiding  in  that  country,  whofe 
acquaintance  induced  him  to  continue  there  above  a twelve- 
month.  When  he  went  to  Flolland,  he  concealed  his  name> 
as  it  is  faid,  for  the  fake  of  being  lefs  interrupted  in  his  ftudie^ 
pretending  only  to  be  a ftudent  In  phyfic,  and  in  that  charac- 
ter contradled  an  acejuaintance  with  Bayle.  A little  before  his 
return  to  Englaild,  being  willing  to  be  known  to  him  by  his 
real  name,  he  contrived  to  have  Bayle  Invited  to  dinner  by  a 
friend,  where  he  was  told  he  was  to  meet  lord  Affiley.  Bayle 
accidentally  calling  upon  lord  Affiley  that  morning,  was  preffed 
by  him  to  ftay  5 but  excufed  himfelf,  faying,  “ I can  by  no 
means  ftay,  for  I muft  be  punftual  to  an  engagement,  where  i 
am  to  meet  my  lord  Affiley.”  The  next  interview,  as  may  be 
imagined,  occafioncd  fome  mirth  3 and  their  intimacy  rather 
increafed  than  Icll'ened  after  the  difeovery,  for  they  never  ccafcd 
correl'pe Hiding  till  Bayle’s  death.  During  his  abfcnce  in  Hol- 
land, an  imperfceft  eilition  of  his  Inquiry  into  Virtue”  was 
j)ubli(hed  at  London  5 furreptitioully  taken  from  a rough 
draught,  Iketched  when  he  was  but  20  years  ot  age.  The  pef- 
fon,  who  fcrvcrl  him  thus  unhandfomcly,  was  Toland  3 on 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  many  lavonrs.  This  treatife 
was  afterwards  completed  by  him,  and  jnibUllied  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  " Charafteriftics.” 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  carl  of  Shaftef- 
bury : but  did  not  athmd  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  till  his  friend 
lord  Somers  fent  a meftenger  to  acquaint  him  with  the  bufinefs 
of  the  partition  treaty,  February  1700-1.  On  the  acceffion  of 
queen  Anne,  he  retired  to  his  ufual  courfe  of  ftudyingj  and  iir 
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the  beginning  of  the  year  after,  viz,  i7°3>  made  a fecond 
journey  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  end  of 
the  year  following.  The  French  prophets,  foon  after,  having 
by  their  enthufialtic  extravagances  made  a great  difturbance 
throughout  the  nation,  there  were  different  opinions  as  to  the 
meth^s  of  fuppreffing  them,  and  fome  advifed  a profecution. 
But  lord  Shaftelbury,  who  abhorred  any  ftep  which  loolced  like 
perfecution,  apprehended  that  fuch  mcafures  tended  rather  to 
inflame  than  to  cure  the  dlfeafe : and  this  occalioned  his 

“ Letter  concerning  Enthufiafm,”  which  he  publiflied  in  1708, 
and  fent  to  lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  addrefl'ed  it,  {.hough 
without  the  mention  of  either  his  own  or  lord  Somers’s  name, 
January  1709,  he  publifhed  his  “ Moralill,  a Philol'ophical 
Khapfody and,  in  May  following,  his  “ Senfus  Communis, 
or  an  Effay  upon  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour.”  The 
fame  year  he  married  Mrs.  Jane  Ewer,  youngeft  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ewer,  Efq.  of  Lee  in  Hertfordlhire  5 to  whom  he 
was  related,  and  by  whom  he  had  an  only  fon,  Anthony,  the 
fourth  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  1710,  his  “ Soliloquy,  or  Advice 
to  an  Author,”  was  printed.  In  17 ii,  finding  his  health  Itill 
declining,  he  was  advifed  to  leave  England,  and  feek  affiftance 
from  a warmer  climate.  He  fet  out  therefore  for  Italy  in  July 
17  1 1,  and  lived  above  a year  after  his  arrival,  dying  at  Naples, 
February  4,  1712-13. 

The  only  pieces  which  he  finifhed,  after  he  came  to  Naples, 
were  “ The  Judgement  of  Hercules,”  and  the  “ Letter  con- 
cerning Defignj”  which  laft  was  firft  publifhecT  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  “ Charafteriftics,”  1732,  The  reft  of  his  time  he 
employed  in  ordering  his  writings  for  a more  elegant  edition. 
The  feveral  prints,  then  firft  interfperfed  through  the  work, 
were  all  invented  by  himfelf,  and  defigned  under  his  immediate 
infpeftion  : and  he  was  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up  a moft  ac- 
curate fet  of  inftruftions  for  this  purpofe,  which  are  ftill  extant 
in  manufeript.  In  the  three  volumes  of  the  “ Charafteriftics,” 
he  completed  the  whole  of  his  writings  which  he  intended 
■fliould  be  made  public.  The  firft  edition  was  publllhed  in  17 1 1 ; 
but  the  more  complete  and  elegant  edition,  which  has  been  the 
ftandard  of  all  editions  fince,  was  not  publifhed  till  1713,  im- 
mediately after  his  death.  But  though  lord  Shaftefbury  in- 
tended, nothing  more  for  the  public,  yet,  in  1716,  fome  of 
his  letters  were  printed  under  the  title  of  “ Several  Letters 
w’ritten  by  a noble  Lord  to  a young  Man  at  the  Unlverfity 
and,  in  1721,  Toland  publiflied  “ Letters  from  the  late  earl  of 
Shaftelbury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  Efq.”  Lord  Shaftefbury  Is 
faid  to  have  had  an  efteem  for  fuch  of  our  divines,  though  he 
treated  the  order  ver}'  I'everely  in  general,  as  explained  Chrifti- 
anity  moft  conformably  to  his  own  principle.^ ; and  it  was  un- 
der his  particular  infpeftion,  and  with  a jirctace  of  his  own 
writing,  that  a volume  of  Whichcot’s  ferinons  was  publifhed 
in  1698,  from  copies,  taken,  as  it  is  faid,  in  fhort-hand,  as  they 
were  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

But  his  principal  ftudy  was  the  writings  of  antiquity;  and 
thofe  which  he  moft  admired,  were  the  moral  works  of  Xeno- 
phon, Horace,  the  “ Fmehiridion”  of  Epiftetus,  with  Arrian’s 
“ C<;mmentarics,”  and  Marcus  Antonious.  Ever)'  page  of 
lord  Shaftclbury’s  v/ritings  fliew  him  to  have  been  a zealous  af- 
fertor  of  the  civil,  focial,  and  theiftic  fyftcm;  and  hence  the 
whole  of  his  philofophy  feems  to  have  been  the  inculcating 
thefe  two  principles,  viz.  that  there  is  a jirovidence,  which  ad- 
minifters  and  confults  for  the  whule,  to  the  ablblute  exclufion 
of  general  evil  and  diforder,  and  that  man  is  made  by  that  pro- 
vidence a political  or  focial  animal,  whofe  conftitution  ran  only 
find  its  true  and  natural  end  in  the  purluit  and  exercile  of  the 
moral  and  focial  virtues. 

COOT,  in  ornithology.  See  Fulica. 

COOTWICH  (John),  doftorof  laws,  was  born  at  Utrecht, 
and  fpent  great  part  of  his  time  in  travelling.  He  publifhed 
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In  Latin,  in  i6ig,  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Jerufalcm 
and  from  Syria;  which  is  very  fcarce  and  in  high  efteem. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

COPAIBA,  or  Balfam  of  Copaiba,  a liquid  refinous  juice, 
flowing  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  copaifera  balft. 
mum.  (bee  Balsam.)  Pure  balfam  of  copaiba  diflblves  entire- 
ly in  rebUfied  fpirit,  eljiecially  if  the  menftruum  be  previoufly 
alkalized.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a large  quantity  of  3 
limpid  cflential  oil ; and  in  a flrong  heat,  without  addition,  a 
blue  oil. 

COPAIFERA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  decandria  cl^s  of  plants ; and  in  .the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubt- 
ful. There  is  no  calyx;  there  are  four  petals;  the  legumen 
ovate;  one  feed  with  an  arillus  or  coat  refembling  a beriy'.  We 
know  but  of  one  fpecies,  the  balfamnra-,  being  that  which  yields 
the  copaiba  balfam  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  This- 
tree  grows  near  a village  called  Ayapei,  in  the  province  of  An- 
tiochi,  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  about  ten  days  journey  from 
Carthagena.  There  are  great  numbers  of  thefe  trees  in  the 
woods  about  this  village,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  30  or  60 
feet.  Some  of  thefe  trees  do  not  yield  any  of  the  balfam 
thofe  which  do,  are  diftinguifhed  by  a ridge  which  runs  along 
their  tnmks.  Thefe  trees  are  wounded  in  the  centre,  and  they 
place  calabafli  fliells,  or  fome  other  vefl'els,  to  the  wounded  part 
to  receive  the  balfam,  which  will  all  flow  out  in  a fliort  time» 
One  of  thefe  trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  gallons  of  balfam  : but 
though  they  will  thrive  well  after  being  tapped,  yet  they  never 
afford  any  more  balfam. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gnm  copal,  is  a gum  of  the  refin- 
ous  kind  brought  from  New  Spain,  being  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  rhus  copallinum,  a tree  which  grows  in  thofe  parts.  It  comes 
to  us  in  irregular  mafl'es,  fome  of  which  are  traniparent,  and  of 
different  fliades  as  to  colour,  from  a light  yellow  In’  a deep  brown. 
Some  pieces  arc  whitlfti  and  femitranfparent.  To  the  Ifnell  it  b 
more  agreeable  than  frankincenfe;  but  hath  neither  the  folubility 
in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  in  fpirits  of  wine  common  to- re- 
fins,  at  lead  in  any  confidcrable  degree.  By  thefe  properties  it 
refembles  amber;  which  has  induced  fome-  to  think  it  a mine- 
ral bitumen  refembling  that  fubftance.  In  diftillation  it  yields 
an  oil,  which,  like  mineral  petrolea,  is  indiflbluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine.  Copal  itfelf  is  foluble  in  the  efl'ential  oils,  particularly 
In  that  of  lavender,  but  not  eafily  in  the  expreifed  oils.  It 
may,  however,  be  diffblved  in  linfeed  oil  by  digeftion,  with  3 
heat  very  little  lefs  than  is  fulficient  to  boil  or  decompofe  the 
oil.  This  folution,  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  forms  a 
beautiful  tranfparent  varnifli,  which,  when  properly  ajiplied, 
and  flowly  dried,  is  very  hard  and  durable.  This  varnifli  is  ap- 
plied to  fnuft'-boxes,  tea-boards  and  other  utenfils. 

COPARCENARY,  the  fhare  and  quota  of  a coparcener. 

COPARCENERS,  from  con  ami  particeps,  "partner;”  or 
Pakcenkr  ; fuch  as  have  equal  portions  in  the  inheritance  of 
their  anceftor.  Cojiarceners  are  fo  either  by  law  or  cuflom. 
Cojiarceners  by  law,  are  the  ifllic  female;  which,  in  liefiiult  of 
a male  heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  anceftor.  Co- 
parceners bv  cuttom,  are  thofe  who,  by  fome  peculiar  cuflom  of 
the  country,  challenge  equal  parts  in  fuch  lands ; as  in  Kent, 
by  the  culfom  of  gavelkind.  The  crown  of  England  b mit 
fubjeft  to  coparcenaiy. 

COPE,  an  ccclefialfical  ornament,  ufualty  worn- by  chanters 
and  fubchauters,  when  they  officiate  in  liilemnity.  It  reaches 
from  the  lliouldcrs  to  the  feet.  The  ancients  cidletl  It  plu- 
male.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  roof  or  covering  of  a 
Imufe,  See. 

CoPF.  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  or  tribute  due  to 
the  king  or  lord  of  the  foil,  out  of  the  lead  mines  in  fome  part 
of  Derbylhire ; of  which  ManJove  laith  thus  ; 
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Egrefs  and  regrefs  to  the  king’s  highway 
The  miners  have  3 and  lot  and  cope  they  pay  : 

The  thirteenth  difh  of  ore  within  their  mine, 

To  the  lord,  for  lot,  they  pay  at  meafuring  time : 

Sixpence  a load  for  cope  the  lord  demands. 

And  that  is  paid  to  the  burgbmajler  s hand. 

This  word  by  doomfday-book,  as  Mr.  Hagar  hath  interpreted  it, 
lignifies  a hillj  and  cope  is  taken  for  the  fupreme  cover,  as  the 
cope  of  heaven. 

CQPEL.  See  Cupel. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  with  a unlverfi- 
ty.  It  is  the  bell  built  city  of  the  Northj  for,  although  Peterf- 
burg  excels  it  in  fuperb  edifices,  yet,  as  Copenhagen  contains 
no  wooden  houfes,  it  does  not  difplay  that  ftriking  contrail  of 
meannefs  and  magnificence,  but  exhibits  a more  uniform  ap- 
pearance. It  owes  Its  principal  beauty  to  a dreadful  lire  in 
172S,  that  dellroyed  five  churches  and  67  flreets,  which  have 
been  fince  rebuilt  in  the  modern  flyle.  The  new  part  of  the 
town,  I'ailed  by  Frederic  V.  is  very  beautiful;  it  confills  of  an 
octagon,  containing  four  uniform  and  elegant  buildings  of  hewn 
Hone,  and  of  four  broad  llreets  leading  to  it  in  oppofite  direc- 
tions. In  the  middle  of  the  area  is  an  equellrian  ftatue  of  the 
king  In  bronze,  as  big  as  life.  It  was  call  by  Saly,  at  the  ex- 
peuce  of  the  E.  India  Company,  and  coll  8o,oooI.  llerling. 
The  llreets  are  well  paved,  with  a footway  on  each,  but  narrow 
and  inconvenient  for  general  ufe.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
buiUIngs  are  of  brick  3 and  a few  are  of  freellone.  The  palaces 
of  the  nobility  are  in  general  fplendid,  and  ornamented  in  the 
Italian  llyle  of  architefture.  'The  palace  ereiled  by  Chrillian 
VI.  is  a large  llrubture  5 but  its  external  appearance  is  more 
grand  than  elegant.  The  haven  is  always  crowded  with  fhips3 
and  the  llreets  are  interfe£led  by  broad  canals,  which  bring  the 
merchandife  dole  to  the  warehoufes  that  line  the  quays.  The 
citadel  is  a regular  fortification,  with  five  baltions,  a double  ditch 
full  of  water,  and  feveral  advanced  works.  The  city  is  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  feated  on  the  E.  Ihore  of  the 
ille  of  Zealand,  300  miles  S.  W.  of  Stockholm,- and  500  N.  E. 
of  London.  E.  Ion.  12.  40.  N.  lat.  55.  41.  See  Amak. 

COPERNICAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  Co- 
pernicus. Hence,  Copeunican  Syjlein  or  Hypotbejis,  denotes 
that  fyllem  of  the  world,  wherein  the  fun  Is  fuppofed  to  reft  in 
the  centre,  and  the  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipfes 
round  him.  See  Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS  (Nicolaus),  an  eminent  allronomer,  was 
born  at  Thorn  in  Prulfia,  Jan.  10,  1472.  He  was  taught  the 
I/atin  and  Greek  languages  at  home  3 and  afterwards  lent  to 
Cracovia,  where  he  lludied  philofophy  and  phyfic.  His  genius 
in  the  mean  time  was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which 
he  purfued  through  all  its  various  branches.  He  let  out  for 
Italy  when  he  w'as  23  yeans  of  age ; but  Raid  at  Bohemia  ibme 
time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with  the  celebrated  allronomer  of 
that  place,  Dominicus  Maria ; whofe  converfation,  however, 
and  company,  he  afteded,  not  lb  much  as  a learner,  as  an  aiilll- 
ant  to  him  in  making  his  obfervalions.  From  thence  he  palled 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was  confider- 
cd  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regiomontanus  5 and  acquired 
in  Ihort  fo  great  a reputation,  that  he  was  chofen  profellcM-  of 
mathematics,  which  he  taught  for  a long  time  with  great  ap- 
plaufc.  He  alfo  made  foine  allronomical  obfervations  there 
about  the  year  1 ijoo.  Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years 
after,  he  began  to  apply  his  vail  knowledge  in  mathematics  to 
corred  the  fyllem  of  allronomy  whieh  then  prevailed.  He  let 
himfelf  to  colled  all  the  Ixioks  which  had  been  written  by  phi- 
lofophers  and  aftronomers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hy- 
polhefes  they  had  invented  for  the  folution  of  the  cclellial  phe- 
nomena 3 to  try  if  a more  fymmctrical  order  ami  conftitutlon  of 
the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difeoverej,  and  a more  jull 
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and  exquifite  harmony  In  its  motions  eHabllllied,  than  what  the 
allronomers  of  thofe  times  fo  ealily  admitted.  But  of  all  their 
hypothefes  none  pleated  him  fo  well  as  the  Pythagorean,  which 
made  the  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fyllem,  and  fuppofed  the 
earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun,  but  round  its  own  axis 
alfo.  He  thought  he  difeerned  much  beautiful  order  and  pro- 
jrortion  in  this  3 and  that  all  that  embarralTment  and  perplexity 
from  epicycles  and  excentrics,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic 
hypothefes,  would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyllem,  then,  he  began  to  confider,  and  to  write  upon, 
when  he  was  about  35  years  of  age.  He  employed  himfelf  in 
contemplating  the  phenomena  carefully3  in  making  mathema- 
tical calculations  3 in  examining  the  obfervations  of  the  an- 
cients, and  in  making  new  ones  of  his  own 3 and  after  more 
than  20  years  chiefly  fpent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his 
fcheme  to  perfection,  and  eftablilhed  that  fyllem  of  the  world 
which  goes  by-  his  name,  and  is  univerfally  received  (fee 
Astronomy).  His  fyllem,  however,  was  then  looked  upon  as 
a moll  dangerous  herefy;  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  by  Pope  Urban  \TII.  and  not  fullered  to  come  out  till  he 
had  recanted  his  opinion  3 that  is,  till  he  had  renounced  the  tef- 
timony  of  his  fenfes.  He  died  the  24th  of  May  1543,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age. 

Copernicus,  the  name  of  an  allronomical  inftmment,  in- 
vented hy  Mr.  Whifton,  to  exhibit  the  motion  and  phenomena 
of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  lecondary.  It  is  formed  upon 
the  Copernican  fyllem,  and  for  that  reafon  called  by  his  name. 

COPHTI,  CoPHTS,  or  Copti,  a name  given  to  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  the  fe£l  of  Jacobites.  The  critics  are 
extremely  divided  about  the  origin  and  orthography  of  the 
word  3 fome  write  It  Cophti,  others  Cophtites,  Cophitje,  Copts, 
&c.  P.  Sollier,  a jefuit,  derives  the  word  from  Jacobite,  re- 
trenching the  firll  lyllable3  whence.  Cobite,  Cobea,  Copta,  and 
Cophta. 

The  Copts  have  a patriarch  who  refides  at  Cairo,  but  he  takes 
his  title  from  Alexafidria : he  has  no  archbilhop  under  him, 
but  II  or  12  bilbops.  The  reft  of  the  clergy,  whether  fecular 
or  regular,  is  compofed  of  the  orders  of  St.  Anthony,  St,  Paul, 
and  St.  Macarius,  who  have  each  their  monalleries.  Betides  the 
orders  of  priefts,  deacons,  and  fubdeacons,  the  Cophts  have  like- 
wife  archimandrites,  the  dignity  whereof  they  confer  with  all 
the  praj'ers  and  ceremonies  of  a llriil  ordination.  This  makes 
a confiderahle  dllierence  among  the  priefts  3 and  belides  the 
rank  and  authority  it  gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religious, 
it  comprehends  the  degree  and  fuiullions  of  archpriclls.  By  a 
cuftoiu  of  600  years  llanding,  if  a priell  eledted  bilhop  be  not 
already  archimandrite,  that  dignity  mult  he  confeired  on  him 
before  epifoopal  ordination.  'I’he  fecond  perfon  among  the 
clergy,  after  the  patriarch,  is  the  titukir  patriarch  of  Jerufalem 
who  alfo  refides  at  Cairo,  beenufe  ot  the  Ctiphts  at  Jerulalem  5 
he  is,  in  eflev‘1,  little  more  than  the  bilhop  ot  Cairo:  only  he 
goes  to  Jerufalem  every  Eallcr,  and  vilits  loinc  other  places  in 
Paldline  near  Egypt,  which  own  his  jurildirtion.  T'o  him  be- 
longs rite  government  of  the  Cophtic  church,  during  tlie  v.icancy 
of  the  patikirchal  fee. 

To  be  elcHed  patriarch,  it  is  necelfary  the  perfon  have  lived 
all  his  life  in  continence  : it  is  he  ctiulcrs  the  biflioprics.  To  be. 
eleHed  bifliop,  the  perfon  mull  be  a celibate  3 or,  if  he  has  been 
married,  it  nmll  not  he  above  once.  The  priefts  and  inferior 
mlniUers  arc  allowed  to  be  married  before  ordination 3 but  are 
not  obliged  to  it,  as  Eudolphus  erroneindly  obfervoA.,  They 
have  a great  number  ot  deacons,  and  even,  conler  the  dignity 
frequently  oil  children.  None  but  the  lowell  rank  among  the 
people  commence  ccclefiallics  3 whence  arifes  that  exceflive  ig- 
norance found  among  them 3 yet  the  refpeH  of  the  laity  towards 
the  clergy  Is  very  extraordinary.  Their  olhec  is  longer  than 
the  Roman  oilice,  and  never  changes  in  any  thing : llicy  have 
three  litui;gics,  which  they  vary  01  calionally,. 
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The  monafilc  life  is  in  great  ellecm  among  the  Cojihls  ; to 
be  admilteil  into  it,  there  is  always  required  the  confent  of  the 
bifhoj).  The  religious  Cophts  make  a vow  of  perpetual  chafti- 
ty ; renounce  the  world,  and  live  with  great  aulterity  in  de- 
lerts  : they  are  obliged  to  lleep  in  their  clothes  and  their  girdle, 
on  a mat  ftrctched  on  the  ground  ; and  to  proftrate  themfelves 
ever)'’  evening  150  times,  with  their  face  and  breaft  on  the 
ground.  They  are  all,  both  men  and  women,  of  the  lowed 
<Jals  of  the  people ; and  live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are 
properly  hofpitalsj  and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to  beg- 
gary. 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the  Cophts  to 
the  following  heads  ; i.  That  they  put  away  their  wives,  and 
efpoufe  others  while  the  fird  are  living,  a.  That  they  have  fc- 
ven  facraments,  viz.  baptifm,  the  eucharid,  contirmation,  ordi- 
nation, faith,  fading,  and  prayer,  3.  That  they  deny  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  proceed  from  the  Son.  4.  That  they  only  allow  of 
three  CECumenical  councils ; that  of  Nice,  Condantinople,  and 
Ephefus.  5.  That  they  only  allow  of  one  nature,  will,  and 
operation,  in  JdusChrlif,  after  the  union  of  the  humanity  with 
the  divinity.  For  their  erroi's  in  difeipline,  they  may  be  redu-- 
ced,  I.  To  the  praftice  of  circumcifing  their  children  before 
baptifm,  which  has  obtained  among  them  from  the  lath  cen- 
tury. 2.  To  their  ordaining  deacons  at  five  years  of  age.  3.  To 
their  allowing  of  marriage  in  the  fecond  degree.  4.  To  their 
forbearing  to  eat  blood  : to  which  fome  add  their  belief  of  a 
baptifm  by  fire,  which  they  confer  by  applying  a hot  iron  to 
the  forehead  or  cheeks. — Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  drew 
that  many  of  them  are  rather  abufes  of  particular  perfons  than 
doidrines  of  the  feft.  This  Teems  to  be  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  their  polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marr)'ing  in  the  fecond  de- 
gree, and  the  baptifm  of  fire ; for  circumcifion,  it  is  not  prafti- 
fed  as  a ceremony  of  religion,  nor  as  of  any  divine  ajipoint- 
ment,  but  merely  as  a cultom  which  they  derive  from  the  Ifh- 
maelites;  and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  had  its  origin  from  a 
view  to  health  and  decency  in  thofe  hot  countries. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Cophts,  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Eg}’ptians,  mixed  with  a great  deal  of 
Greek,  the  charafters  it  is  written  in  being  all  Greek.  It  has 
a form  and  conftrufUon  peculiar  to  itfelf : it  has  no  iniie£tions 
of  the  nouns  or  verbs ; but  exprelles  number,  cafe,  gender, 
perfon,  mood,  tenfe,  and  pofleffivc  j>ronouns,  by  letters  and 
particles  prefixed.  The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer 
found  but  'in  'books ; the  language  now  nfed  throughout  the 
conntiy  is  Arabic.  The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kirchcr  maintains 
to  be  a mother  tongue,  and  independent  of  all  others,  had  been 
much  altered  by  the  Greeks  : for  befides  that  it  has  borrowed 
all  its  characters  from  the  Greek,  with  a very  little  variation, 
a great  number  of  the  words  are^pure  Greek.  VolTius,  indeed, 
aflerts,  that  there  was  no  Cophtic  language  till  after  Egj'pt  be- 
came lubjeCt  to  the  Arabs.  I’he  language,  according  to  him, 
is  a mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic : the  very  name  thereof  not 
being  in  the  world  till  after  the  Arabs  were  mafters  of  the 
country.  But  lhi.s,  M.  Simon  obferves,  proves  nothing;  except 
that  what  was  anciently  called  E^^yptian,  has  fiuce  by  the  Arabs 
been  called  Cophtic,  by  a corruption  of  fpeech.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic ; yet  this  by  no  means 
proves  but  that  there  was  a language  before  that  time,  either 
Cophtic  or  Egyj)lian.  Pietro  clc  la  Valle  obferves,  that  the 
Cophts  have  entirely  loll  their  ancient  tongue;  that  it  is  now 
no  longer  underftood  among  them  ; that  they  have  nothing  ex- 
tant therein  but  fome  facred  books ; and  that  they  Hill  lay  mafs 
in  it.  All  their  other  books  have  been  tranflated  into  Arabic, 
which  is  their  vulgar  tongue ; and  this  has  occafioned  the  ori- 
ginals to  be  loR, 

Cophtic  Bible.  See  Bible. 

.Cophtic  Liturgies  arc  three;  one  attributed  to  Bafil,  ano- 


ther to  St.  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril ; they  are  tranflated 
into  Arabic  for  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  and  people. 

COPIATA,  under  the  weftern  empire,  a grave-digerer.  la 
the  firft  ages  of  the  church  there  were  clerks  deftined° for  this 
employment.  In  the  year  357,  Conftantine  made  a law  in 
favour  of  the  prielTs  copiatoe,  i.  e.  of  thole  who  had  the  care  of 
interments;  whereby  he  exempts  them  from  the  luflral  contri- 
bution which  all  other  traders  paid.  It  was  under  him  alio 
that  they  firft  began  to  be  called  copiata,  q.  d.  clerks  deltined 
for  bodily  labour,  from  wtto.-,  or  K'.T.'rn,  Jcindo,  codo,fcrio,  “ I 
cut,  beat,”  &c.  Before  that  time  they  were  called  decani  and 
leflicarii ; perhaps  becaufe  they  were  divided  by  decads  or  tens, 
each  whereof  had  a bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the  dead 
bodies.  Their  place  among  the  clerks  was  the  next  in  order 
before  the  cantors. 

COPING  of  a ni'aJl,  the  top  or  cover  of  a wall  made  Hoping 
to  carry  ofl'  the  water. 

Coping  over,  in  carpentry,  a fort  of  hanging  over  not  fquare 
to  its  upright,  but  bevelling  on  its  under  fide  till  it  end  in 
an  edge. 

COPIST,  in  diplomatic  fcience,  fignifies  a tranferiber  or 
copier  of  deeds,  books,  &c. 

COPPA,  in  law,  a cop  or  cock  of  grafs,  hay,  or  corn,  divided 
into  titheable  portions ; as  the  tenth  cock,  &c.  This  word- in 
ftriftnefs  denotes  the  gathering  or  laying  up  the  corn  in  cops 
or  heaps,  as  the  method  is  for  barley  or  oats,  &'c.  not  bound 
up,  that  it  may  be  the  more  fairly  and  juftly  tithed  : and  in 
Kent  they  ftill  retain  the  word,  a cop  or  cap  of  hay,  ftraw,  &c. 

' COPPER,  the  finett  of  the  imperfeft  metals,  called  by  the 
alchemifts  Venus,  on  accoiint  of  its  facility  of  uniting  with  a 
great  number  of  different  metallic  fubftances.  Its  colour,  when 
pure,  is  pale  red,  and  its  fpecific  gra^nty  from  8.7  to  9.3,  which 
depends  not  only  on  its  degree  of  purity,  but  alfo  on  its  con- 
denfation  by  hammering.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  Japan  cop- 
per is  to  water  as  9000  to  1000 ; but  that  of  the  Swedilh  kind* 
only  as  8784  to  8843. — The  colour,  when  clean,  is  very  bril- 
liant, but  it  is  extremely  liable  to  tarnifli.-  It  has  a difagreeable 
fmell,  very  jierceptible  on  friftion  or  bn  being  heated  : its  tafte 
is  flyptic  and  naufeous.  Its  tenacity,  duftility,  and  hardnefs, 
arc  very  confiderable,  and  its  elafticity  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  metal  except  fteel.  From  this  latt  quality  mafles  of  the 
metal  emit  a loud  and  lading  found  when  ftruck  ; and  this  more 
efpecially  when  caft  into  a proper  form,  viz.  fuch  an  one  as 
may  make  the  metal  vibrate  in  the  moft  fimple  manner  poflible. 
Thus,  if  caft  into  the  hollow  form  of  a bell,  without  any  cracks 
or  iin])erfe6tions,  an  uniform  tone  will  be  produced  by  it ; or 
at  leaft  the  tones  produced  by  the  ftroke  will  confilt  of  a fingle 
predominant  one,  and  of  others  that  have  an  agreement  with 
it.  When  broken  by  often  bending  backward  and  forward,  it 
appears  internally  of  a dull  red  colour,  without  any  brightnefs, 
and  of  a fine  granulated  texture ; not  ill  refembling,  as  Cramer 
obferves,  fome  kinds  of  earthen  ware.  It  continues  malleable 
in  a red  heat,  and  in  this  ftate  extends  much  more  ealy  than 
when  cold  ; but  has  not  that  valuable  quality  of  iron,  by  which 
two  pieces  cohere  together  when  heated  to  a great  degree.  In 
a heat  far  below  ignition,  the  I’urface  of  a piece  of  poliftied 
copper  becomes  covered  with  various  ranges  of  prlfmatic  co- 
lours ; the  red  of  each  order  being  ncareft  to  the  end  which  has 
been  moft  heated.  Reduced  to  a fine  powder  or  even  to  filings, 
and  tlirowh  acrofs  a flame,  it  jiroduces  blue  or  green  colours, 
whence  its  ufe  in  fire-works.  It  requires  a fierce  heat  to  melt 
it ; Icfs,  according  to  Mr.  Wedgewood,  than  gold  or  filver  ; but 
more,  according  to  fome  other  metallurgifts. — It  is  remarkably 
impatient  of  moifturc  when  in  a ftate  ol  fufion  ; and  the  con- 
taH  even  of  a very  fniall  quantity  of  water  will  caufe  a vaft 
mafs  of*  melted  metal  to  be  thrown  about  with  incredible  vio- 
lence, to  the  imminent  danger  not  only  of  the  byftanders  but 
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eyen  of  th«  ftrongeft  furnaces  and  buildings,  EtTefls  of  this 
kind  are  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  lb  flight  a caufe  as  the 
workmen  fpitting  In  a funiace  full  of  melted  copper.  Copper 
is  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  following  Hates  : 

I.  Native,  copper,  having  the  red  colour,  the  malleability, 
and  all  the  other  properties  of  the  metal.  It  is  dillinguilh- 
cd,  lays  Mr.  Fourcroy,  into  two  kinds ; copper  of  the  firlt 
formation,  and  copper  of  the  fecond  formation,  or  cementa- 
tion. The  copper  of  the  firfl:  formation  is  difpeiicd  in  laminae 
or  fibres,  in  gangue  almoft  always  quartzol'e  5 fomc  of  its  cry- 
Itals  refemble  a kind  of  vegetation,  but  other  fpecimens  are 
In  mafl'es  or  grains.  Copper  of  cementation  is  commonly  in 
grains  or  luperficial  laminae,  on  Hones  or  on  iron  : this  laH 
appears  to  have  been  depofited  in  waters  containing  vitriol  of 
copper  which  have  been  precipitated  by  iron.  Native  copper  is 
found  in  many  places  of  Europe ; particularly  in  various  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,;  at  St.  Bell  in  Lyons;  at 
Norberg  in  Sweden,  and  Newfol  in  Hungary.  It  is  allb  to  be 
met  with  in  leveral  parts  of  America.  Mr.  KIrwan  fays,  it  is 
met  with  either  of  its  own  peculiar  colour,,  or  blackilh  or  grey ; 
and  that  either  in  grains  or  in  large  fliapelels  folid  lumps ; in  a 
foliated,  capillary,  or  arborefeent  form,  or  cryflallized  in  qua- 
drangular pyramids,  in  or  on  clay,  fehiftus,. quartz,  fluors,  zeo- 
lytes,  &c.  He  accounts  for  its  origin,  by  fuppofing  it  to  have 
been  originally  precipitated  by  iron  from  waters  which  held  it 
in  folution,  which  is  the  purell  fort ; but  in  many  cafes  it  could 
not  have  been  produced  in  that  manner ; and  then  this  fort  is 
never  very  pure,  but  mixed  with  gold,  fil-ver,  or  Iron,  or  with 
fulphur ; which  laH  combination  is  called  black  copper.  • 

II.  Milter  alized  by  fixed  air  ; of  which  there  are  feveral  va- 
rieties. I.  copper, dr  hepatic  ore  of  copper.  This  is  known 
by  its  red  dulky  colour,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fcales  beat  off  from 
copper  by  hammering.  It  is  feldom  met  with,  and  then  is  ge- 
nerally mixed  with  native  copper  and  mountain  green.  Some- 
times it  is  cryflallized  in  o6tahedrons  or  filky  fibres,  and  is 
called  fioivers  of  copper.  Mr.  Kirw'an  fays,  that  it  is  fometimes 
met  with  in  a loole  form,  and  generally  called  copper  ochre  ; but 
is  ufually  of  a moderate  hardnefs,  though  brittle;  fometimes 
cryflallized  and  tranfparent,  either  in  a capillary  form,  or  in 
cubes,  prifms,  or  pyramids : it  effervefees  with  acids,  and  is 
found  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany,  According  to  Fon- 
tana, 100  parts  of  it  contain  73  of  copper,  26  of  fixed  air,  and 
one  of  water.  Mr.  Kirwan  diflinguiflies  the  hepatic  ore  as  be- 
ing of  a brown  colour.  It  “ contains  a variable  proportion  of 
iron  or  pyrites,  and  fometimes  fulphurated  copper;  and  hence 
affords  from  20  to  50  per  c^nt.  of  copjier.  It  is  often  iridefeent,'' 
i.  e.  fhowing  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  2.  Earthy  copper, 
mountain-green,  green  chryfocolla  or  malachite.  The  lafl,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kiiwan,  looks  like  green  jafper,  but  lefs  hard, 
and  docs  not  Hrike  fire  with  Heel,  is  of  a radiated  or  equable 
texture,  gcnenilly  of  an  oval  form,  and  the  fize  of  an  egg,  but 
fometimes  forming  ra}>illary  filaments.  Mufehenbroek  fixes  its 
fpccific  gravity  from  3.5  to  3.994.  It  is  fometimes  mixed  with 
calcareous  earth  and  gypfum.  According  to  Mr.  Fontana,  100 
parts  of  the  pnreft  fort  contain  715  of  copper,  and  25  of  aerial 
acid  and  water.  Mountain  green  is  generally  found  in  a loofe 
and  friable  Hate,  rarely  ciyflallizcd  and  indurated,  often  mixed 
with  calcareous  earth,  iron,  and  fomc  arfenic.  An  hundred 
parts  of  the  purcH  kind  contain  72  of  copper,  22  of  aerial  acid, 
and  6 of  wat  cr. 

Ifitf  malachite,  according  to  Fourcroy,  is  frequently  found 
in  biberia,  coinpofing  b»;ds,  fomc  of  wdiich  reprelenl  ni[)ples  of 
various  rnagnituiles.  Some  fpecimens  are  compoled  of  needles, 
converging  towards  a rr)mmon  centre  L'hc  grain  of  malachite 
is  fulFicicntly  hard  to  take  a fine  polifli,  and  Ls  therefore  formed 
Into  toys  of  ditferent  kinds  ; but  as  it  is  frequently  porous  anrl 
full  of  unequal  cavities,  tlie  lolid  pieces  of  a certain  fize  arc 
Voi,.  H, 


reckoned  valuable.  The  Hrata  In  which  It  Is  found  are  often  of 
different  fliades  of  green.  The  mountain  grain  is  a true  ochre  of 
copper,  of  a more  or  lefs  deep  green,  not  heavy,  and  unequally 
diflributed  on  its  gangue  ; It  appears  to  be  combined  with  the 
cretaceous  acid.  There  are  two  varieties  befides  the  malachite, 
viz.  the  fimple  mountain  green,  and  that  which  is  cryflallized, 
or  the  filky  copper  ore  of  China.  It  is  common  in  the  Hartz, 
and  likewife  in  China.  It  is  very  pure,  and  cryflallized  in  long 
filky  bundles  of  confiderable  foUdity.  To  thele  three  ftates, 
fays  Fourcroy,  we  may  add  a beautiful  green  fand,  brought  by 
M.  Dombey  from  Peru,  which  appears  to  be  a calx  of  this  me- 
tal mixed  with  fand,  and  containing  a fmall  quantity  of  muria- 
tic acid. 

The  third  variety  of  this  fpecies  Is  the  mountain-blue,  or  blue 
chryfocolla.  This,  according  to  M.  Fourcroy,  is  a calx  of  cop- 
per of  a deep  blue  colour,  fometimes  regularly  formed  in  rhom- 
boidal  prifniatic  ciy'flals  of  a fine  blue,  iu  which  cafe  it  is  called 
azure  of  copper.  “ All  thefe  calces  of  copper  (fays  he)  appear 
to  have  been  precipitated  firom  vitriolic  folutions  of  copper,  by 
the  intermedium  of  calcareous  earths  through  which  the  waters 
have  tranfuded.  M.  Sage  confiders  thefe  blue  copper  ores  as 
combinations  of  copper  with  the  volatile  alkali ; from  which 
he  affirms  that  they  differ  only  in  their  degree  of  I'oKibility ; he 
likewife  thinks  that  the  malachite  is  produced  from  this  blue, 
which  h^  calls  tranfparent  azure  copper  ore ; but  moft  mine- 
ralogifts  are  of  a different  opinion.”  Mr.  Kirwan  tells  us,  that 
100  parts  of  this  ore  contain  about  69  of  copper,  29  of  aerial 
acid,  and  2 of  water.  Mr.^  Morveau,  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Dijon  for  1782,  has  fhown,  that  the  calces  of  cop-' 
per  are  determined  to  a blue  rather  than  a green  colour,  by  a 
greater  proportion  of  phlogifton. 

III.  Cupreous  /tones.  I’hefe  are  the  tiirquoife  and  lapis  armc- 
nus.  The  former  of  thefe  is  improperly  called  a ftone,  being 
the  tooth  of  an  animal  penetrated  by  the  blue  calx  of  copper. 
It  lofes  its  colour  when  heated ; is  oj)aque,  of  a lamellar  tex- 
ture, and  fufceptible  of  a fine  polifh ; its  fpecific  gravity  from 
2.5  to  2.908 ; fome  are  of  a deep  blue,  fome  more  white,  and 
become  deeper  when  heated.  They  are  found  in  Perfia  and  in 
Languedoc  in  France ; the  copper  may  be  extracted  from  them 
by  diftilled  vinegar.  Ileaumnr  informs  us,  Mem.  Par.  1715* 
that  nitrous  acid  will  not  diflblve  the  Perfian  turquoife,  though 
it  will  that  of  P’rance.  The  lapis  armenus  has  calcareous  earth 
or  gypfum  for  its  bafe ; whence  it  fometimes  efi'ervefees  with, 
acids  and  fometimes  not.  It  Is  ufed  in  painting,  when  ground 
to  a fine  powder,  under  the  nanic  of  bicjb.  To  thel'e  M.  Four- 
croy adds,  “ copper  mineralized  by  the  muriatic  acid  and  united 
to  clay.” 

IV^.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulpbur,  with  fcarce  any  iron, 
improperly  called  vitreous  copjicr  ore.  'I’his  is  of  a deqa  violet 
grey,  greenifli  brown,  or  liver  colour ; melting  with  a very  gentle 
heat,  ]>onderous,  fometimes  flexible,  and  always  yielding  to  the 
knife.  When  broken  it  appears  of  a bright  golden  colour.  It 
is  fometimes  found  in  fnapclefs  mafles,  fometimes  regularly 
cryfl.xllized ; is  much  more  fufible  than  pure  cop]>er,  and  has  a 
I'pecific  gravity  from  4.81  to  5.338.  It  is  found  in  mines  of 
otber  copper  ores,  in  lime-flone,  fpar,  quartz,  mica,  and  clay  : 
it  is  the  richefl  of  all  the  copper  ores ; affording  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  copper,  10  or  12  of  fulphur,  and  a finall  pro- 
portion of  iron. 

V.  Copper  mineralized  !y  fulphur  with  a large  proportion  of 
iron,  azure  copper  ore,  docs  not  difl'er  from  the  preceding  but 
in  the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains,  which  fometimes  amounts 
to  50  jxer  cent.  It  yields  50  or  60  pounds  of  copper  per  hun- 
dred, the  reft  being  fulphur.  I'hc  lets  iron  this  ore  contains, 
the  richer  it  is  in  copper;  and  it  has  by  many  been  confounded 
wiUx  indurated  mountain  blue. 

VL  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur,  with  much  iron,  tltc 
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ytVovj  €^ptr  ere,  or  yellow  pyrites.  The  colovrr  of  this  is  yel- 
low, or  yellow  mixed  with  red  or  green,  or  variegated  like  a 
pigeon’s  neck  ; it  is  inferior  in  hardnefs  to  the  other  pyrites, 
not  readily  giving  fire  with  fteel  as  they  do.  It  is  fometimes 
found  cr)itallizcd,  and  fometimes  in  Ihapclefs  niaffes ; its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  is  about  4.16.  It  occurs  both  in  feparate  mafl'es 
and  embodied  in  llones,  being  the  mod  common  of  all  the 
copper  ores.  The  cryftallized  kind  affords  lead  metal,  con- 
taining only  from  4 to  ^ per  cent,  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
iron.  It  is  generally  reddidi,  and  is  In  faft  only  a martial 
pyrites  with  a fmall  portion  of  copper : the  grcenilh  yellow 
contains  mod  fulphur,  and  from  15  to  ao  per  cent,  of  copper  3 
the  pure  yellow  contains  mod  copper,  viz.  from  20  to  30  per 
cent.  “ 'I'he  cupreous  pyrites  (fays  M.  Fourcroy)  often  prdent 
very  brilliant  blue  or  violet  coloiu-s  at  their  furface,  which  are 
produced  by  the  decompofitlon  of  their  principles : they  are 
then  called  chatoyant  ores  of  copper,  or  ores  refembling  the  pea- 
cock’s tail : they  commonly  contain  a large  quantity  of  ful- 
phur 3 a Imall  quantity  of  iron,  and  are  not  rich  in  copper  3 
I'uch  are  the  ores  of  Derbyfhire  in  England,  fome  of  thole  of 
St.  Bell  in  Lyons,  and  many  ores  of  Alfatia,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Caulenbach  and  Feldens.” 

VII.  Copper  united  to  fulphur,  arfcnic,  iron,  and  a fmall 
quantity  oi  filver.  This  is  called  arfenical  or  grey  copper  ore, 
and  is  of  a white,  grey,  or  brown  colour  3 of  moderate  hard- 
Bcfs,  very  brittle,  fometimes  crydallized,  and  often  of  an  in- 
determinate figure.  It  is  very  difficult  of  fufion,  and  more  pon- 
derous than  the  former.  It  contains  from  35  to  60  per  cent,  of 
copper  3 the  brown  is  the  riched  in  copper  3 the  white  or  grey 
contains  mod  arfenic  3 and  if  the  diver  it  contains  exceed  i or 
2 per  cent,  it  is  called  grey  diver  ore.  it  is  found  embodied  In 
all  forts  of  dones,  and  mixed  with  other  copper  ores,  as  well  as 
with  the  ores  of  other  metals. 

A great  variety  of  fulphurated  copper  ores  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  viz.  a whitifli-grey  ore  crydallized 
in  fmall  triangular  and  quadrangular  pyramids,  with  truncated 
points,  is  found  along  with  the  folid  copper  ore  at  Poldice  and 
Delcoth  : but  the  riched  are  the  folid  grey  ones  found  in  various 
places  3 fome  of  which  may  be  cut  with  a knife  like  the  foft 
vitreous  diver  ore.  The  mod  remarkable  of  the  yellow  ores 
is  the  dalaftitical  ore,  of  an  hemifpherical  form,  called  run-yel- 
Jonjj-copper,  often  variegated  with  different  colours.  A compaft 
red  glaff'y  copjjer  ore,  covered  with  mountain  green,  or  green 
copper,  and  with  calciform  copper  of  a vermilion  red  colour, 
is  found  in  crydallized  quartz,  mixed  with  tender  green  mica. 
We  alfo  meet  with  an  olive-green  coloured  copper  ore  which  is 
arfenical,  and  crydallized  into  tender  fpiculae  of  about  three 
inches  long,  ftanding  up  drai'ght,  either  dngle  or  fafciculated, 
tor  radiated,  found  on  the  granitical  mountain  at  Carrarach. 
Thefe  crydals  melt  before  the  blow-pipe  with  an  arfenical  fmoke, 
and  afterwards  melt,  forming  a button  of  a grey  colour,  which, 
on  being  melted  again  with  borax,  foon-  produces'  a very  pure 
copper.  Another  kind  of  arfenical  cupreous  crydals  are  like- 
wife  met  with  in  the  form  of  green  cubes  run  together,  with 
fmooth  and  Ihining  furfaces,  upon  grey  copper  ore,  in  a mafs  of 
crydallized  compaft  quartz,  with  various  ciydals  in  itfelfj  and 
greatly  refembling  fmall  cubes  of  fluor. 

Yin.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur  and  arfenie  \f\ih  zinc  and 
Iron  3 brown  or  blandofe  copper  ore.  Mr.  Monnet  found  this 
ore  only  at  Catherineberg  in. Bohemia  5 it  is  brown,  granulated, 
and  very  hard,  and  contains  from  18  to  30  per  cent,  of  cojiper. 
This  kind  of  ore  may  be  analyfed  in  the  liquid  way  by  folution 
in  nitrous  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  iron.  The 
iron  and  zinc  are  precipitated  by  the  Pruffian  alkali  5 the  preci- 
pitate is  then  calcinated  and  rediffblved  In  nitrous  acid,  and  the 
folution  evaporated  to  drynefs.  The  iron  being  thus  dephlogif- 
tieated,  becomes  infoluble  in  th(j  nitrous  acid  3 but  the  calx  of 


zinc  is  rediffblved,  and  again  precipitated  by  the  Pruffian  alkah*; 
An  hundred  grains  of  this  precipitate  are  equivalent  to  20  of 
zinc  in  its  metallic  ftate  3 and  100  grains  of  dejihlogifticated 
iron  are  equivalent  to  73  * of  iron  in  its  metallic  ftate. 

IX.  Argillaceous  fchifiofe,  or  flaty  copper  ore,  feems  to  confift 
of  the  vitreous  copper  ore  Intimately  combined  with  fchiftus, 
and  not  barely  difperfed  through  it  in  vifible  particles  : it  is  of 
a brown  or  black  colour,  lamellar  texture,  and  very  heavy  ; 
affording  from  6 to  10  per  qent.  of  copper,  and  is  of  a difficult 
fufion,  unlefs  linieftone  be  added.  It  contains  a little  bitumen,  - 
calcareous  earth,  and  iron. 

X.  Bituminous  copper  ore  is  a kind  of  pitcoal  found  in  Swe- 
den. It  burns  with  little  or  no  flame,  but  leaves  afhes  from 
which  copper  is  extrabfed. 

XI.  Black  copper  ore,  of  the  colour  of  pitch.  Mr.  Gillert 
denominates  it  copper  ore  in  fcoriae  ; it  is  a refiduum  of  the  de- 
compofition  of  the  yellow  and  grey  copper  ores  which  contain 
neither  fulphur  nor  arfenic,  and  approaches  to  the  ffate  of  ma- 
lachite 3 it  has  a black  ffiining  appearance  like  pitch. 

XII.  Copper  united  to  fulphur  and  arfenic  containing  anti- 
mony, or  antimonial  copper  ore,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sage  in  his 
Elements  of  Mineralogy.  It  is  grey  and  bright,  in  its  fradlure 
like  antimony,  and  contains  from  14  to  0.0  per  cent,  of  metal.. 

XIII.  Copper  difl'olved  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  In  the  year 
1673,  our  countryman.  Dr.  Brown,  vifited  a famous  copper- 
mine  at  Hern-grundt,  about  feven  Englilh  miles  from  Xewfol 
in  the  Upper  Hungary  3 and  he  informs  us,  that  there  he  faw 
two  fprings,  called  the  Old  and  Neva  Ziment,  which  turned 
iron  to  cojiper,  as  it  is  vulgarly  faid.  But  the  cafe  is,  that  the 
iron  Is  diff'olved  by  the  vitriolic  acid  of  this  fpring-water,  and 
the  copjxr  is  precipitated  in  its  metallic  form  in  the  place  of  the 
iron.  It  has  been  the  cuflom  in  Germany  for  fome  centuries  to 
colledt  the  copper  contained  in  thefe  w'aters,  by  filling  with  them 
fome  pits  made  purpofely  for  this  operation.  Old  iron  is  throum 
in,  and,  being  drlTolved  by  the  acid,  is  fufpended  in  the  water, 
whim  the  copper  is  precipitated  : the  mud  being  raked  out,  is 
melted  afterwards  in  a furnace,  and  a very  fine  copper  is  pro- 
duced r from  100  tons  of  iron,  84  and  fometimes  90  tons  of, 
fine  copper  are  thus  produced. 

But  although  this  method  of  obtaining  copper  has  been  long 
praCtifed  in  Germany,  yet  it  is  but  of  late  years,  fays  Biffiop  • 
Watfon  (p.  238  of  the  firff  volume  of  his  Efl'ays),  that  any 
fuccefsful  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made  either  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland.  In  this  laff,  at  leaff,  it  was  quite  owing  to 
an  accident.  There  are  very  celebrated  copper-mines  at  Ark- 
low,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland  3 and  from  thefe 
mines  iff'ues  a great  quantity  of  water,  ftrongly  nnpregnated 
with  vitriol  of  copper.  One  of  the  workmen  having  accidentally 
left  an  iron  fhovel  in  this  water,  he  found  it  fome  weeks  after  fo 
incrufttd  with  a.  coat  of  copper,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  chang- 
ed into  copper.  The  proprietors  of  the  mines,  in  pmfuance  of 
this  hint,  made  proper  pits  and  receptacles  for  the  water  3 and 
have  obtained,  by  means  of  foft  iron  bars  put  into  them,  fuch 
quantities-  of  copper,  that  thefe  ftreams  are  now  of  as  much 
confequence  as  the  mines  themfelves.  One  ton  of  iron  pro- 
duces near  two  tons  of  copper  mud  5 and  each  ton  of  mud  pro- 
duces, when  melted,  16  hundred  weight  of  copper,  which  fells- 
for  loi.  fterling  a ton  more  than  the  copper  which  is  fluxed, 
from  the  ore.. 

There  is  in  the  iffe  of  Anglcfcy,  on  the  coaft  of  North  Wales, 
a mountain  called  Paris,  which  abounds  in  copper-ore,  the  bed 
of  ore  being  above  4a  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  leffees  of  this  mine 
annually  mile  from  fix  to  feven  thouland  tons  of  merchantable 
ore,  and  daily  employ  above  40  furnaces  in  fmelting  it.  This 
ore  contains  a great  quantity  of  fulphur,  which  muff  be  fepa- 
rated  by  roafting  before  it  can  be  fluxed  into  copper.  The. 
phlogifton,  with  part  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  difperfed  into  the 
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air  by  the  force  of  the  fire  5 another  part  of  tlie  acid  attacks 
aiid  dilTolves  fuch  a quantity  of  the  copper,  that  the  water  in 
which  the  roafted  ore  is  wafhed  (by  means  of  old  iron  immerfed 
in  it  according  to  the  German  method)  produces  great  quantities 
of  fine  copper,  fo  that  the  proprietors  have  there  obtained  in  one 
year  near  too  tons  of  the  copper  precipitated  from  this  water. 
If  this  water  was  afterwards  evaporated,  it  would  yield  green 
vitriol  or  vitriolated  iron,  at  nearly  the  rate  of  200  tons  of  vi- 
triol for  each  hundred  tons  of  iron  at  leaft  ; wliich,  at  the  rate 
of  3I.  fterling'  per  ton,  might  perhaps  produce  very  good  pro- 
fit to  the  undertakers,  if  any  lliould  fettle  fuch  a manufa6ture 
there. 

Befides  the  celebrated  copper-mines  at  Arklow  in  the  county 
of  "Wicklow  in  Ireland,  there  are  no  lefs  than  feventeen  different 
places  in  Britain  in- which  copper-mines  are  found,  as  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  2d  vol.  p.  44.  of  his  Political  Sur~jcy  of 
Britain.  Thete  are  Cardiganthire,  Chefhire,  Cornwall,  Cum- 
berland, Derbyfliire,  Devonlhire,  Lancafhire,  Ifle  of  Man, 
Northumberland,  Shropfhire,  Somerfetfliire,  Staffordfhire,  York- 
fliire,  Wales,  Warwickthire,  Weftmoreland,  and  North  Bri- 
tain : fome  that  are  worked  at  this  time  give  fuch  large  produ£ts 
of  this  metal,  that  the.  opening  more  copper-mines  in  this  illand 
would  problbly  affeclthe  copper  trade  of  Europe  in  a very  con- 
fiderable  manner.  The  Etton  mine,  in  the  eftate  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonlhire,  on  the  frontiers  of  Derbylhire,  but  properly  fitu- 
ated  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  produces  at  leaft  300  tons  of 
copper  per  annum.  That  of  the  mountain  called  Paris,  in 
the  illand  of  Anglefey,  whofe  bed  of  ore  is  about  40  feet  in 
thicknefs,  produces  about  1300  tons  of  copper  in  the  year  j and 
the  copper-mines  of  Cornwall  produce  no  lefs  than  4000  tons 
in  the  fame  period.  Mr.  Jars,  who  vifited  thefe  mines  in  the 
year  1770,  found,  upon  calculation,  that  the  annual  produce 
of  thefe  mines  amounted  to  140,000!.  fterling  j and  M.  H. 
Klaproth,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Foftils  of  Cornwall,  pub- 
lillied  in  1787,  alferts  that  this  account  is  not  an  exaggerated 
one. 

Copper  is  purified  with  lefs  difficulty  than  Iron ; and  its  good- 
nefs  is  judged  of  by  the  bright  rednefs  of  Its  colour.  The  im- 
purity of  copper  proceeds  from  the  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
fubftances  that  are  alloyed  with  it,  on  account  of  being  naturally 
contained  in  the  copper-ores.  Iron  and  arfenic  are  the  chief  of 
thefe  natural  mixtures.  The  copper-ores  of  varieguted  colours, 
the  white  copper-ores,  and  generally  thofe  mineralized  by  ful- 
phur,  contain  a greater  proportion  of  iron ; whilft  the  blue  and 
green  copper-ores  commonly  produce  a purer  metal,  being  free, 
for  the  moft  part,  of  any  conliderable  ferruginous  mixture.  The 
great  aim,  therefore,  of  the  metallurgift  muft  be  directed  to  fe- 
parate  thefe  mixtures  from  the  copper,  beginning  by  the  proper 
examination  of  the  ore,  and  by  afcertaiifing  the  proportion  of 
fulphur  that  may  be  required  to  fcorify  the  quantity  of  iron 
there  contained.  The  ore  Ihould  always  be  roafted  by  a tlow 
fire,  in  a clofe  furnace,  which  contributes  the  beft  towards  fco- 
rifylng  the  ferruginous  and  heterogeneous  mixtures  ; and  the 
fame  operation  muft  be  rejjeated  after  the  fecond  and  third  fu- 
fion  of  the  metal,  till  its  grain  becomes  of  an  homogeneo^  fine 
texture.  The  mixture  of  fulphureous  pyrites  in  the  fufK>n  of 
the  metal  contributes  towards  obtaining  this  objeft  5 if  their 
quality  be  chofen  according  to  the  quantity  of  fulphur  want- 
ing. But  In  the  fecond,  third,  and  following  operations, 
only  pure  fulphur.  ftiould  be  added,  to  fcorify  the  remainder 
of  the  Iron  that  is  ftill  Intermixed  with  the  copper.  This 
fhould  be  done  when  the  metal  is  already  well  fuled  ; cover- 
ing it  Immediately  with  a proper  quantity  of  charcoal,  and 
feparating  the  fc6ria  or  drofs  formed  on  the  furfacc  of  the  fufed 
metal. 

Tlie  copper  extra£led  from  thofe  mines  near  Newfol,  In  Upper 
Hungary,  is  fakl  to  be  ufually  melted  14  times  before  it  is  fit  for 


ufe.  Thefe  are  the  greateft  copper-mines  in  all  Hungary. 
There  are,  however,  other  mines,  whofe  copper  requires  far  lefs 
fufing  to  be  well  purified.  The  above  was  the  procefs  of  Mr. 
Delius,  direftor  of  the  mines  of  Bannat  near  Taraefware  in 
Hungary,  propofed  by  him  to  the  imperial  board  of  the  Auftrian 
mines. 

Pure  copper  allowed  to  cool  flowly  will  form  itfelf  into  regu- 
lar ciyffiallizations,  which  the  Abbe  Mongaz  deferibes  as  qua- 
drangular pyramids,  fometimes  folid,  and  fometimes  compofed 
of  other  fimilar  fmall  pyramids  laterally  adhering.  When  heat- 
ed it  becomes  coloured  on  its  furface,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  fteel ; the  colours  are  blue,  yellow,  and  laftly  violet  5 it  does 
not  melt  but  by  a violent  white  heat,  though  much  inferior 
to  that  which  melts  iron.  When  in  a ftate  of  fufion  it  appears 
covered  with  a green  flame,  which  the  filings  of  the  metal  like- 
wife  produce  when  projefted  through  flame  5 and  hence  areufed 
in  fire-works,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  The  cryftalliza- 
tion  of  the  metal  above  mentioned  is  beft  perceived  by  fuffering 
the  metal  to  cool  flowly  ; and  after  the  furface  is  become  con- 
gealed, the  fluid  portion  being  poured  off,  the  remaining  folid 
part  is  found  to  he  cryftallized  in  j)yramids,  which  are  more  re- 
gular and  large  in  proportion  as  the  fufion  has  been  more  com- 
plete and  the  cooling  more  gradual.  The  pyramids,  according  to 
Fourcroy,  are  quadrangular,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of  a great 
number  of  oftahedrons  inferted  into  one  another.  When  heated 
with  excefs  of  air,  this  metal  burns  at  its  furface,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a calx  of  a dark  red  colour,  in  proportion  as  it  ab- 
forbs  the  bafe  of  the  dephlogifticated  part  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  calx  may  be  eaffly  obtained  by  heating  a ball  of  copper  red- 
hot,  the  form  of  which  caufes  the  calx  to  fcale  off  j and  the 
fame  effeft  takes  place  when  red-hot  copper  is  quenched  In  cold 
water  j the  feparation  of  the  calx  being  promoted  by  the  fudden' 
contraftion  of  the  metal.  This  calx  is  called  the  fcales  of  cop- 
per, and  may  be  further  calcined  till  it  becomes  of  a deep 
brown  5 after  which,  by  violent  heat,  it  may  be  melted  into  a 
blackifti  or  deep  reddiffi  brown  mafs.  The  fcoriae  may  partly 
be  reduced  without  any  additional  phlogifton  ; for  the  founders, 
who  buy  them  of  the  copperfmiths,  take  no  other  trouble  with 
them  than  that  of  throwing  them  into  large  crucibles  on  the 
melted  copper,  with  which  they  incorporate  by  fufion  5 and  the 
fame  method  is  made  ufe  of  to  melt  the  filings.  The  calx  ot 
copper  appears  to  poffefs  fome  faline  properties,  but  its  nature 
has  not  yet  been  afcertaiiied.. 

Copper  calcines  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  is  converted  Into 
a green  ruft  or  calx,  which  is  in  fome  degree  foluble  in  water, 
and  communicates  a tafte  as  well  as  pernicious  qualities  to  it. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  nift  docs  not  corrode  the 
internal  parts  like  that  of  iron,  but  is  confined  to  the  furface  ; 
and  thus,  inftead  of  deftroying,  contributes,  for  a long  time  at 
leaft,  to  the  prefervation  of  the  metal.  This  is  particularly  ob- 
fervable  in  the  antique  medals  and  ftatues,  which  are  very  well 
preferved  under  a covering  of  ruft.  The  antiquarians  call  this 
cruft  patina,  and  put  a high  value  upon  the  pieces  of  antiquity 
covered  with  It ; but  the  Italians  and  others  have  got  a'metlu)d 
of  imitating  this  cnrftj  and  thus  there  is  great  ckingcr  of  being 
deceiverl. 

Copper,  when  taken  into  the  human  body,.a£Is  as  a violent 
emetic,  and  has  been  generally  accounted  poifonous,  though 
lately  I'eccived  with  fome  applaufe  into  the  materia  medica  as 
a tonic.  The  pernicious  qualities,  however,  and  very  difagree- 
able  tafte  which  it  certainly  communicates  on>  fome  occafions, 
render  it  highly  neceffary  to  obferve  I'ome  cautions  In  the  ufe  of 
this  metal,  of  which  fo  many  kitchen  utenfils  are  made.  Be- 
fules  an  exaift  attent  ion  to  cleanlinefs,  it  is  altogether  improper 
to  let  any  fluid  remain  in  a copper  veffel  till  it  be  cold  ; for  cop- 
per is  much  mere  calcinable  in  the  cold  than  when  heated.  Mr. 
Fourcroy  explains  this  by  fuppofing  the  calcination  to  he  pro- 
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duced  by  water  in  a ftate  of  extreme  dlvlfion  ; as  long;  there- 
fore, as  the  fluid  is  boiling  and  the  veflH  tiot,  the  aqueous  va- 
pour does  not  adhere  to  its  furface  j brit  when  the  vefl'el  is  cold, 
the  drops  of  water  which  adhere  to  its  Tides  calcine  it,  and 
reduce  it  to  a green  calx.  The  air  and  the  cretaceous  acid 
(flxed  air),  he  fays,  alfo  contribute  greatly  to  this  calcina- 
tion ; for  by  diitiiling  the  rail  of  copper  fixed  air  lias  been  ob- 
tained. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  pernicious  effe£fs  of  cojiper,  the  vcflels 
made  of  it  are  ufually  covered  with  tin  in  the  intidc.  To  tin 
cop})er-vefl'els,  they  are  firlt  fcrajied  clean  and  bright -5  after, 
which  they  are  rubbed  with  fal  ammoniac  to  clean  them  more 
perfedtly.  Tliey  are  then  heated  and  Tprinkled  with  powdered 
refln,  which  prevents  the  furface  of  the  copper  from  being  cal- 
cined ; after  which  the  melted  tin  is  poured  on  and  fpread  about, 
ft  is,  however,  jullly  complained,  that  the  tinning  of  copper 
vellels  is  not  fufiicient  to  defend  them  from  theartion  of  the  air, 
moifture,  and  Taline  fubflances;  becauTe  thefe  veifels,  even  when 
well  tinned,  are  obferved  to  be  fubjeft  to  ruft.  'This  might 
poflibly  be  remedied  by  a thicker  covering  of  tin  ; and  a manu- 
facture of  this  kind  was  Tome  time  ago  eflabliihed  at  Edinburgh, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  encouraged  j 
which,  however,  is  no  objeftion  to  the  uTefulneTs  of  the  inven- 
tion. The  method  employed  was  to  make  the  furface  of  the 
copper  verj’’  rough  with  a machine  contrived  for  that  purpofe, 
and  the  tin  put  upon  it  in  this  Tituation  ; after  which  the  copper 
was  hammered  Ihiooth  as  before.  The  very  fmall  quantity  of 
tin  required  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  copper  in  the  ufual  way 
is  furprifing  ; a velfel  of  9 inches  in  diameter  and  inches  in 
depth,  being  found  to  gain  no  more  than  2 1 grains  by  this  ope- 
ration. It  too  frequently  happens  indeed,  that  the  tin  is  al- 
loyed with  lead,  even  to  the  quantity  of  one-fourth  of  its 
weight } in  which  cafe  the  latter  may  exert  Its  mifehievous  in- 
fluence, efpecially  as  it  is  known  that  lead  is  eafily  foluble  in 
fatty  fubflances.  A better  method,  therefore,  feems  to  be  that 
propofed  by  M.  Folie  of  Rouen,  to  uTe  vefl'els  of  forged  iron  co- 
vered over  on  the  infide  with  zinc,  which  indeed  are  now  become 
pretty  general. 

Copper  is  alfo  ufed  in  mixture  with  other  metals,  particularly 
tin  and  zinc,  in  enamel-painting,  dyeing,  &c.  Mixed  with 
tin  in  confiderable  quantity,  it  produces  nF,LL-MET.\L  5 with  a 
fmaller  proportion  bronze;  with  zinc  it  forms  brass,  riNcn- 
BECK,  or  8IMILOH,  Manhf.im  gold,  kc.  according  to  the  pro- 
portion ; it  being  always  obfervable,  that  the  compounds  mofl 
nearly  refembling  gold  in  colour  have  the  leart  dmStility,  and 
are  mofl  brittle.  Sec  thofe  articles,  and  p.  442  of  the  Treatife  on 
Chemistry. 

With  regard'to  the  ]ioIfonous  qualities  of  copper  when  taken 
into  the  body,  much  Icfs  danger  feems  to  arlfe  than  from  thofe 
of  arfenic,  on  account  of  Its  eafy  folubility  3 nor  indeed  have  we 
met  with  any  well  authenticated  inftance  of  a perfon  who  has 
died  in  confequence  of  fwallowing  even  verdigris  itfclf.  In 
one  cafe,  where  an  unlucky  hoy  had  fwallowed  fome  bits  of  this 
fubftance  thrown  out  of  a cheinift’s  laboratory,  the  fymptoms 
were  only  violent  ticknefs  and  vomiting,  from  which  he  reco- 
vered by  drinking  warm  water  largely  ; and  probably  nothing 
elfe  would  be  requiflte  in  any  cafe,  though  Air.  Eourcroy  advilrs 
emetics,  abundance  of  water,  liver  of  fulphiir,  alkalis,  kc.  T.'he 
ufe  of  emetics  in  fnch  a cafe,  however,  feems  altogether  fuper- 
fluous  ; fince  verdigris,  in  the  quantity  of  a grain  or  a grain 
and  half,  has  been  ordered  by  fome  medical  writers  in  the  cafe  of 
poifon  fwallowed  otherwife,  as  an  emetic  the  mofl  quick  in  its 
operation  of  any  that  could  be  thought  of. 

COPFERA.S,  a name  given  to  the  faflitlous  green  vitriol. 
This  fubflance  is  called  by  the  College,  in  their  new  j>har- 
macopana,  vitriolated  iron  ; but  according  to  the  revifed 
iiOHicnclature  of  the  chcmiHs,  fuljibatc  of  iron.  Sec  Chemistry, 


COPPERPLATE.  Sec  Engraving. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a little  wood,  conflfling  of  under- 
woods, or  fuch  as  may  be  raifed  either  by  fowing  or  planting. 

COPUIiAPIOX,  the  a6l  of  generation,  or  the  congrefs  of 
the  male  and  female,  otherwife  called  coition.  Sec  Gener.a- 

TION. 

COPY,  In  a law  fenfe,  a tranfeript  of  a writing  or  inftniment, 
made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfaftion  of  fome  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed, or  in  order  to  jirel'crve  the  memory  thereof. 

Copy  is  alfo  ul'ed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original  work ; par- 
ticularly a [lainting,  draught,  figure,  &:c. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manufeript  or  original  of 
a book  given  to  print  from. 

CovY-lIohl,  a tenure  for  which  a tenant  has  nothing  to  fliow 
but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  fteward  of  the  lord’s  court. 
It  is  called  a bafe  tenure  ; becaufe  the  tenant  holds  the  land  at 
the  w’lU  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  not  fimply  at  the  will  of 
the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  by  which 
fuch  eflate  is  defcendible,  and  the  tenant’s  heirs  may  inherit  it ; 
and  a copy-h''lder,  fo  long  as  he  does  his  fervices,  and  does  not 
break  the  cuftom,  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  lord  ; and  if  he  be, 
he  fhall  have  trefpafs  againft  him.  See  the  articles  Tenure  and 
Vili.enage. 

- CoPx-Ho/dcr,  one  who  is  admitted  tenant  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments within  a manor,  which  time  out  of  mind,  by  ufe  and  cuf- 
tom  of  the  manor,  have  been  demifahle,  and  demifed  to  fuch 
as  will  take  them  in  fee-finiple  or  fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at 
will,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roll ; 
but  is  generally  where  the  tenant  has  fuch  eflate  either  in  fee  or 
for  three  lives. 

CovY-Right,  the  right  which  an  author  may  he  fuppofed  to 
have  in  his  own  original  literary  compofitions  3 fo  that  no  other 
perfon,  without  his  leave,  may  publifh  or  make  profit  of  the 
copies,  YTen  a man  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  powers  has 
produced  an  original  work,  he  has  clearly  a right  to  difpofe  of 
that  identical  work  as  he  pleafes  3 and  any  attempt  to  take  it 
from  him,  or  vary  the  difpofition  he  has  made  of  it,  is  an  inva- 
fion  of  his  right  of  property.  Now  the  identity  of  a literary 
compofition  confifts  entirely  in  the  fentiment  and  the  language  ; 
the  fame  conceptions,  clothed  in  the  fame  words,  mult  uecelVa- 
rilv  he  the  fame  compofition  : and  whatever  method  be  taken 
of  conveying  that  compofition  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  eye  of  ano- 
ther, by  recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing,  in  any  number  of 
cO]iies',  or  at  any  pei'iod  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work 
of  the  author  which  is  fo  conveyed  ; and  no  other  man  (it  has 
been' thought)  can  have  a right  to  convey  or  transfer  it  without 
his  confent,  either  tacitly  or  exprefsly  given.  This  confent  may 
perhaps  be  tacitly  given  when  an  author  permits  his  work  to  be 
publilhcd  without  any  referve  of  right,  and  without  ftamping  on 
it  any  mavlcs  of  pwnerfhip  3 it  is  then  a prefent  to  the  jniblir, 
like  the  building  of  a church,  or  the  laying  out  a new  highway : 
but  in  cafe  of  a bargain  for  a fingle  iniprelfion,  or  a total  faleor 
gift  of  the  copy-right ; In  the  one  cafe  the  reverfion  hath  been 
thought  to  continue  in  the  origirjal  proprietor  3 in  the  other 
the  whole  property,  with  its  cxclufivc  right.s,  to  be  perpetually 
transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged,  that 
though  the  exclufive  right  of  the  manufeript,  and  all  which  it 
contains,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  owner  before  it  is  printed 
or  publiflied  ; yet  from  the  inflant  of  jmblieation,  the  cxclufivc 
right  of  an  author  or  hi.s  atfigns  to  the  foie  communication  of 
his  ideas  immediately  vaifilhes  and  evaporates  3 as  being  a right 
of  too  fubtile  and  unfuhflantial  a nature  to  become  the  fubjeft 
of  property  at  the  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being 
giiarded  bj-  pofilive  flatute  and  fpcclal  provifions  ol  the  ma- 
gi ftratc. 

I'he  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote  any  thing, 
though  ever  fo  elegantly,  on  the  paper  or  parchment  of  ano- 
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tlier,  the  writing  (hould  belong  to  tlie  original  owner  of  the 
materials  on  which  it  was  written  : meaning  certainly' nothing 
more  thereby  than  the  mere  mechanical  ojieration  of  writing, 
for  which  it  difed'tecl  the  I’cribe  to  receive  a fatisfa6tion  ; efpe- 
cially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  invention,  fuch  as  a pifture 
painted  on  another  man’s  canvafs,  the  fame  law  gave  the  canvafs 
to  the  painter.  We  find  no  other  mention  In  the  law  of  any 
property  in  the  works  of  the  underftanding,  though  the  fale  of 
literary  copies,  for  the  purpofe  of  recital  or  multiplication,  is 
certainly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence,  Martial,  and  Sta- 
tius. Neither  with  us  in  Britain  hath  there  been  (till  very 
lately)  any  final  determination  upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the 
common  law.  It.  was  determined  in  the  cafe  of  MUlcr  ’v.  Tay- 
lor in  B.  R.  Pafeb.  9 Geo.  III.  1769,  that  an  exclufive  copy- 
right in  authors  fubfifted  by  the  common  law.  But  afterwards, 
in  the  cafe  of  Donaldfon  v.  Becket,  before  the  houfe  of  lords, 
which  was  finally  determined  22d  Febniar)',  1774,  it  was 
held,  that  no  copy-right  fubfifts  in  authors,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  feveral  terms  created  by  the  llatute  8 Ann,  c.  19.  This 
llatute  declares,  that  the  author  and  His  alligns  lhall  have  the 
whole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  his  works  for  the  term 
of  14  years,  and  no  longer  ; and  alio  j)rote(5Is  that  property 
by  additional  penalties  and  forfeitures  ; direfting  farther,  that, 
if  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  author  himfelf  be  living,  the 
right  fhall  then  return  to  him  for  another  term  of  the  fame  du- 
ration. 

COQUES  (Gonxalo),  an  efieemed  painter  of  portraits  and 
converfation.s,  was  born  at  Antweqj  in  1618,  and  was  a difciple 
of  the  old  David  llyckaert ; under  whofe  direftion  he  applied 
himfelf  diligently  to  cultivate  thofe  prumifing  talents  which  he 
poffclfed  ; not  only  by  praftifing  the  bed  rules  adminlllered  to 
him  by  his  inftruftor,  but  alfo  by  Undying  nature  with  fmgular 
attention.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  Vandyck  ; and  fixing  on 
the  manner  of  that  great  artift  as  his  model,  had  the  happinefs 
of  fo  far  fucceedtng,  that  next  to  him  he  was  efteemed  equal  to 
any  other  painter  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1684. 

COQUIMBO,  a port-town  of  Chili,  in  South  America, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
difeharges  Itfelf  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  W.  long.  7^.  10. 
N.  lat.  30.  o. 

COR  c.\ROLi,  in  aftronomy,  an  extraconftellated  ftar  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  fituated  between  the  coma  Berenices 
and  urfu  major  3 fo  called  by  Dr.  Halley  in  honour  of  king 
Charles. 

CoR-Hydrip,  d fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  con- 
dellation  of  hydra. 

CoR-Leonis,  in  aftronomy,  a fixed  liar  of  the  firll  magnitude, 
in  the  conllellation  leo. 

(ZoR-mdllc,  a noted  plant,  common  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Its  roots  dried  are  the  I'ujiport  of  the  highlanders  in  long 
journeys,  amidft  the  barren  hills  deltitute  of  the  fupports  of 
life  3 and  a frnall  quantity,  like  the  alimentary  powders,  will 
for  a long^  time  repel  the  attacks  of  hunger,  infufed  in  li(pior 
it  is  an  agreeable  beverage,  and,  like  the  Nepenthe  of  the 
Greeks,  exhilarates  the  mind.  From  the  fimilltude  of  found  in 
the  name,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  chara,  the  root  difeo- 
vered  by  the  foldiers  of  Cad'ar  at  Dyrrachium,  which  Itecpcd  in 
milk  was  fuch  a relief  to  the  familhed  army.  Or  we  may 
reafonably  believe  it  to  have  been  the  Caledonian  food  det'eribed 
by  Dio^  of  which  the  quantity  of  a bran  would  prevent  both 
hunger  and  third  3 and  this,  lays  the  hiitorian,  they  have  ready 
for  all  uccafions. 

CORACIAS,  the  Roi.ler,  in  ornithology  5 a genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  of  pica*,  the  characters  ot  which  arc. ; the  bill  is 
llraight,  bending' towards  the  tip,  with  the  edges  cul t rated  : 
the  noftrils  are  narrow  anrl  naked  5 the  legs  for  the  moll:  pari 
(hort  3 the  toes  placed  three  befijrc  and  one  behind,  and  divided 
Voi..  II. 


to  their  origin.  See  Plate  8r.  This  gemw  is  hot  confined  to 
one  fpot  of  the  globe,  as  one  or  other  of  the  dificrent  fpecics  hiay 
be  met  with  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  it. 

1.  garrula,  or  garnrlous  roller,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 

jay  3 the  bill  black,  and  at  the  bafe  befet  with  bridles,  which  do 
not  cover  the  nollrils  ; the  head,  neck,  bread:  and  belly,  are  of 
a light  blueifli  green  ; back  and  fcapulars,  reddilh  brown  3 co- 
verts on  the  ridge  of  the  wing,  rich  blue,  beneath  them  pale 
green  ; upper  part  and  tips  of  the  quills  dulky  3 the  lower  parts 
of  a fine  deep  blue  3 rump  of  this  laft  colour : tail  forked,  of 
a light  blue ; the  outer  feather  tipped  with  black  above,  and 
beneath  with  deep  blue,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fuch  part  of  the 
quill  feathers  as  are  black  above  5 the  other  tail-feathers  are  dull 
green  ; the  legs  are  (hort,  and  of  a dirty  yellow.  Mr.  Pennant 
obferves  that  thefe  birds  are  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
in  mod:  parts  of  which  it  is  a bird  of  palTage.  Mention  is  made 
of  them  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far 
as  Africa  on  the  other  3 not  that  they  are  found  in  all  the  parts 
betwirja,  nor  in  the  lame  plenty.  Willughby  tells  us,  t^at  in 
Germany,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  they  are  fo  common  as  to  be  fold 
in  the  markets,  and  in  poulterers'  Ihops,  Adanfon  fays,  that 
“ It  comes  to  relidc  for  fome  months  of  the  fummer  in  fome 
parts  of  Europe,  and  goes  back  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  Senegal,”  having  diot  one  on  board  the  diip,  on  its  paf- 
fage,  in  April..  P’rifch  obferves,  that  it  makes  itsneds  In  woods, 
where  there  is  birch  3 that  it  dues  not  come  to  its  colour  till  the 
fecond  year  3 files  in  troops  in  autumn  3 often  feen  in  tilled 
grounds,  with  rooks  and  other  birds,  fearching  for  worms,  fmall 
feeds,  and  roots.  Its  fielh  tades  like  that  of  a turtle.  It  is 
faid  alfo  fometimes  to  make  the  ned  in  holes  in  the  ground,  in 
one  of  which  neds  two  eggs  were  found.  The  ned  is  generally 
filthy,  from  the  young  evacuating  their  excrements  therein ; 
whence  by  fome  it  was  faid  to -make  the  ned  of  excrements. 
We  are  told  in  the  Britifii  Zoology,  that  it  has  been  twice  diot 
in  England,  and  is  remarkable  for  making  a chattering  noife, 
whence  its  name.  ' 

2.  The  hluc-Jiriped  roller  is  in  length  eight  inches  5 the  bill 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  bent  at  the  tip,  and  of  a black 
colour ; the  irides  are  red  3 the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
deep  blue-black,  dafiied  with  dreaks  of  greenifli  blue  5 the  tail 
and  legs  are  black  ; it  inhabits  New  Caledonia. 

3.  The  Cbincfc  roller  is  of  the  fize  of  a jay:  the  bill  and 
irides  are  red : the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail  coverts,  are  green  3 through  the  eyes  on  each  fide 
is  a black  dripe : the  under  parts  of  the  body,  from  chin  to 
vent,  are  yellowidi  white,  tinged  with  green  3 but  the  thighs 
are  grey  : the  wing  coverts  are  olive  brown  3 quills  the  fame, 
with  a mixture  of  chefnut  in  fome  3 and  others,  neared  the  body, 
tipped  with  white : the  tail  Is  five  inches  in  length,  and  wedge- 
lhaped,  the  outer  feathers  ihortening  by  degrees  like  thofe  of  a 
magjiic  3 all  of  them  are  more  or  lets  green,  verging  to  black  near 
the  ends  3 the  tips  of  all  arc  white  : the  legs  and  claws  are  of  a 
pale  red,  and  longer  than  in  other  rollers,  it  inhabits  China,  and 
is  called  at  Canton  Sauta-boang.  It  is  not  very  common. — There 
ai'c  13  other  fpecies  enumerated  by  ornithologills  3 though 
many  of  them  are  fupj>ofed  U;  be  only  varieties. 

COR.\CO-buachialis,  in  atiatomy,  the  name  of  a mufclc 
in  the  arm,  ferving  to  raife  it  upwards. 

C(.)RAC01DES,  in  anatomy,  a fmall  (hurt  procefs  of  the 
fcnpula.  Sec  Ax.\ro.MV,  p.  116. 

CORACOM ANTES,  in  anti(iuity,  perfons  who  foretold 
events  from  their  ubfervations  on  crows. 

(.'ORALLINA,  or  Coual,  in  zoology,  a genus  belonging 
to  the  onlcr  of  vermes  zoophyta.  The  trunk  is  radicated, 
jointed,  and  calcareous.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  didinguiflied 
by  the  form  of  their  branches,  and  .are  found  in  the  ocean  ad- 
hering to  doitc.'s,  bones,  fiiclls,  &c;  The  corals  were  formerly 
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beKeved  to  be  vegetable  fubftances  hardeited  by  the  air ; but  are 
now  known  to  be  compofcd  of  a congeries  of  animals,  which 
are  even  endued  with  the  faculty  of  moving  fpontancoully. 
The  illands  In  the  South-fea  are  mollly  coral  rocks  covered  over 
with  earth.  The  little  creatures,  which  have  fcarce  fenfation 
enough  to  diftlnguKh  them  from  plants,  build  up  a rocky  ftruc- 
ture  from  the  bottom  of  tliat  fea,  too  deep  to  be  meafured  by 
human  art,  till  it  reaches  the  furface.  Some  of  the  coralline 
iflands  appear  to  be  of  a much  older  date  than  others ; parti- 
cularly the  Friendly  Iflands : and  it  is  prob.able  that,  as  thefe 
fubmarine  works  are  continually  going  on,  new  illands  may  by 
that  means  frequently  be  produceil. 

j\I.  de  PeylTonncl  of  Marfeilles,  in  confequence  of  a feries  of 
experiments  and  obfervations  from  about  the  year  1720  to 
17  50,  feems  to  have  been  the  firlt  who  threw  a proper  light 
upon  the  nature  and  produftions  of  coral  and  limilar  marine 
fubllances.  Thole  bodies  which  the  count  de  Marligll  ima- 
gined to  be  flowers,  this  ingenious  naturalift  difeovered  to  be 
infedls  inhabiting  the  coral ; for  upon  taking  branches  of  it  out 
of  the  water,  the  flowers,  which  proceeded  from  a number  of 
white  points  anlwering  to  the  holes  that  pierced  the  bark,  and 
the  radiation  of  which  rcl'embled  the  flower  of  the  olive-tree, 
entered  into  the  bark,  and  difappeared ; but  upon  being  ag;un 
reftored  to  the  water,  they  were  fume  hours  after  perceptible. 
Thefe  flowers  fpread  on  white  paper  loll;  their  tranfparency,  and 
became  red  as  they  dried.  I'he  holes  in  the  bark  correfpond 
to  fmall  cavities  upon  the  fublhmce  of  the  coral  5 and  when  the 
bark  is  removed,  there  may  be  fecn  an  infinite  quantity  of 
little  tubes  connedling  the  bark  with  the  inner  fubllance,  be- 
fides  a great  number  of  fmall  glands  adhering  to  them ; and 
from  thele  tubes  and  glands  the  milky  juice  of  coral  ifl'ues 
forth : the  holes  in  the  bark  are  the  openings  through  which 
the  infefts  that  form  tliefe  fubflances  for  their  habitation  come 
forth  j and  thofe  cavities  which  are  partly  in  the  bark,  and 
partly  in  the  fubftance,  are  the  cells  which  they  inhabit.  The 
organs  of  the  animal  are  contained  in  the  tubes,  and  the  glan- 
dules are  the  extremities  of  its  feet,  and  the  milky  liquor  is  the 
blood  and  juice  of  the  animal,  which  are  more  oi'  lefs  abundant 
in  proportion  to  its  health  and  vigour.  When  the  infers  are 
dead,  they  corrupt,  and  communicate  to  the  water  the  fmell  of 
putrid  filh.  This  juice  or  liquor  ruus  along  the  furrows  per- 
ceived upon  the  proper  fubllance  or  body  of  coral,  and  flopping 
by  little  and  little  becomes  fixed  and  hard,  and  is  changed  into 
flqnej  and  being  flopped  in  the  bark,  caufes  the  coral  to  in- 
creafe  proportionably  and  in  every  dlreiSlion.  In  forming  coral, 
and  other  marine  jirodu^flions  ol  this  dais,  the  animal  labours 
like  thofe  of  the  teftaceous  kind,  each  according  to  liis  Ijiecies} 
and  their  produdions  vary  according  to  their  feveral  forms, 
magnitudes,  and  colours. 

The  coral  in  fed,  or  polype,  M.  Peyflbnncl  obferves,  expands 
itfelf  in  water,  and  contrails  itfelf  in  air,  or  when  it  is  touched 
with  the  hand  in  water,  or  acid  liquors  are  poured  upon  it: 
and  he  adually  law  thefe  infeds  move  their  claws  or  legs,  and 
expand  thdmfclves,  when  the  fea-water  containing  coral  was 
placed  near  the  fire,  and  keep  them  in  their  expanded  flate 
when  feparated  from  the  coral  in  boiling  water.  Broken 
branches  of  coral  have  been  obl'erved  to  lalten  themfelves  to 
other  branches,  and  have  continued  to  grow  j and  this  is  the 
cafe  when  they  are  cormeded  with  detached  pieces  of  rock  and 
other  fubflances,  from  which  no  nouriflimcnt  could  be  derived. 
The  coral  infeds  in  their  cells,  not  having  been  injured, 
continue  their  operations ; and  as  they  draw  no  nourifliment 
from  the  ftone  of  the  coral,  they  are  able  to  increafe  in  a de- 
tached and  feparate  flate.  Coral  was  found  to  be  et^ually  red 
in  the  fea  as  out  of  it  j and  it  was  more  fliining  when  jufl  taken 
out  of  the  water  than  even  when  it  is  polifhcd  j and  the  bark 
bji'  being  dried  becomes  lomewhat  pale.  M,  Peyflbnncl  found  that 


it  grows  in  different  diredions,  fometimes  perpendicularly 
downwards,  fometimes  horizontally,  and  fometimes  upwards  j 
and  in  the  caverns  of  the  fea,  open  to  eveiy^  expofure. 

This  fyftem  was  little  regarded,  though  fiift  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1727,  till  Mr.  Trem- 
bley’s  difeovery  of  the  frefh-water  polype ; but  fincc  that  time, 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  M.  Bernard  de 
Juflieu  on  the  fea-coalls  of  Normandy,  and  thofe  of  M.  de 
Reaumur  near  Rochelle.  M.  Donati  of  Turin  has  alfo  adopted 
the  fame  hypothefis,  viz.  that  coral  Is  a mafs  of  animals  of  the 
polype  kind;  and  inftcad  of  reprefenting  the  pt^lype  beds  and  cells 
which  the)'  contain  as  the  work  of  polypes,  he  thinks  it  more 
jull  to  fay,  that  coral  and  other  coralline  bodies  have  the  fame 
relation  to  the  polypes  united  to  them,  that  there  is  between  the 
fhell  of  a fnail  and  the  fnail  itfelf,  or  the  bones  of  an  animal 
and  the  animal  iti'elf. 

There  are  properly  but  three  kinds  of  coral ; red,  white,  and 
black  ; the  black  is  the  rarell,  and  inoft  clleenied  ; but  the  red 
was  formerly  in  great  vogue  as  a medicine.  When  coral  is 
newly  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  the  fmall  protuberances  on  its 
furface  are  foft,  and  yield,  on  being  prefled,  a milky  juice 
which  eft'crvefces  with  acids.  The  cortical  part  with  which  the 
coral  is  all  over  covered  is  not  near  fo  compaft  as  the  internal, 
and  may  eafily  be  taken  ofi'whilll  frefli ; and  from  this  part  it 
is  ufually  freed  before  it  comes  to  the  market.  The  greatell 
coral  trade  is  in  Genoa  and  Leghorn. 

CORAL  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  fhores  of  Provence,  from  Cajie  de  la  Couronne 
to  that  of  St.  7'ropez;  about  the  files  of  Majorca  and  Ali- 
norca;  on  the  fouth  of  Sicily;  on  the  coall  of  Africa;  and, 
laftly,  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  and  about  Cape  Negro.  The 
divers  fay,  that  the  little  branches  are  found  only  in  the  caverns 
whofe  fituatiori  is  parallel  to  the  earth’s  lurface,  and  open  to  the 
fouth.  The  manner  of  filhing  being  nearly  the  fame  where- 
ever  coral  Is  found,  it  will  fulHce  to  inllance  the  method  ufed 
at  the  baftion  of  France,  under  the  direction  of  the  company 
ellabliihed  at  Marfeilles  for  that  fiflicry.  Seven  or  eight  men 
go  in  a boat  commanded  by  the  patron  or  proprietor ; and  when 
the  net  is  thrown  by  the  caller,  the  rell  work  the  vefTel,  and 
help  to  draw  the  net  in.  The  net  is  compofed  of  two  rafters  of 
wood  tied  crofs-wile,  with  leads  fixed  to  them  : to  thefe  they 
fallen  a quantity  of  hemp  twilled  loofely  round,  and  inter- 
mingled with  fome  large  netting.  This  inllrument  is  let  down 
where  they  think  there  is  coral,  and  pulled  up  again  when  the 
coral  is  llrongly  entangled  in  the  hemp  and  netting.  For  this 
purpofe,  fix.  boats  are  fometimes  reepfired ; and  if  in  hauling 
in,  the  rope  happens  to  break,  the  filhermen  run  the  hazard  of 
being  loll.  Before  the  fithers  go  to  lea,  they  agree  for  the  price 
of  the  coral,  which  is  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lets,  a pound  ; 
and  they  engage,  on  pain  of  corporal  punilhment,  that  neither 
they  nor  their  crew  fliall  embezzle  any,  but  deliver  the  whole  to 
the  proprietors.  When  the  filhery  is  ended,  which  amounts 
one  year  with  another  to  twenty-five  quintals  for  each  boat,  it 
is  divided  into  thirteen  parts ; of  which  the  proprietor  hath 
four,  the  callers  two,  and  the  other  fix  men  one  each  : the  thir- 
teenth belongs  to  the  company  for  payment  of  the  boat  fur- 
nfihed  them. 

CouAL-<SiCKr,  a name  for  a kind  of  a red  and  white  agate 
which  breaks  in  veins,  and  is  found  in  Italy  and  fome  parts 
of  Saxony.  That  of  Rochlitz  in  Saxony  is  the  mod  celebrated, 
and  is 'found  in  globules  which  have  a kind  of  crull  about 
them. 

CORALLINES,  in  natural  hillory,  were  formerly  reckoned 
a genus  of  plants,  and  Mr.  Tournefort  enumerates  36  fpeeies 
of  them;  but  in  the  Linneean  fyftem  they  belong  to  the  clafs 
of  zoophytes,  and  arc  defined  by  modern  naturalills  to  be  lub- 
marine  plant-like  bodies,  ■ that  confift  of  many  flender  finely 
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divided  and  jointed  branches,  refembling  fonie  fpecics  of  mofs ; 
or  animals  growing  in  the  form  of  plants,  having  their  ftems 
fixed  to  other  bodies : thefe  ftems  are  compofed  of  capillary 
tubes,  whofe  extremities  pafs  through  a calcareous  cruft,  and 
open  into  pores  on  the  furface.  The  branches  are  often  jointed, 
and  always  fubdivided  into  fmaller  branches,  which  are  either 
loofe  and  unconnefted,  or  joined  as  if  they  were  glued  toge- 
ther. They  are  diltinguiftied  from  plants  by  their  texture  and 
hardnefs  : they  alfo  yield  in  diftillation  a confiderable  quantity 
of  volatile  fait;  and  their  linell,  in  burning,  refembles  that  of 
burnt  horns  and  other  animal  I'ubftances.  Many  of  the  coral- 
lines feein  to  Qonlift  of  a fingle  tube,  containing  a tingle  parent 
animal.  Every  branch  emitted  contains  an  offspring  of  this 
parent  dependent  upon  it,  and  yet  capable  of  producing  its 
like  in  the  emillion  of  a new  branch.  Others  confift  of  many 
fuch  tubes  united,  rifing  up  together,  and  encircling  the  de- 
ferted  tubes  of  their  progenitors,  whofe  exuviae  become  the 
fubftratum  of  a rifing  generation.  Mr.  Ellis  diftributes  coral- 
lines into  the  veficulated,  tubular,  celUferous,  and  articulated 
kinds. 

Veficulated  corallines  are  diftinguiftied  by  their  horny  hollow 
ramifications  : moft  of  them  are  furnifhed  with  little  denticles 
on  their  branches,  like  leaves  on  moffes  ; and  at  certain  feafons 
of  the  year  they  are  furnillied  with  fmall  bodies  like  bladders, 
proceeding  from  their  ftems  and  branches,  and  differing  in 
form  according  to  the  different  fpecies.  Their  colour,''  when 
dry,  is  of  a yellowifh  dr  pale  brown,,  and  their  nature  is  elaf- 
tic.  They  are  found  adhering  to  rocks,  fticlls,  and  fucufes,  by 
fmall  root-like  tubes : they  recover  their  form  in  water,  after 
having  been  dried ; and  when  put  into  vinegar,  they  caufe  no 
effervefcence.  See  plate  85.  fig.  i.  where  a reprefents  the  fca- 
tamarijk  in  its  natural  fize,  and  A the  denticles  confiderably 
magnified.  Fig.  2.  b,  B,  are  the  fea-c^yprefs fig.  3.  c d,  CD, 
the  fmall  climbing  coralline  with  well  lhaped  cups. 

Tubular  coi'allines,  are  compofed  of  a number  of  fimple 
tubes,  growing  up  nearly  together ; or  of  fuch  branched  ones 
as  have  neither  denticles  nor  veficles.  Thefe  are  horny  and 
elaftic  like  the  former,  and  recover  their  original  form  in  water. 
Some  of  them  appear  wrinkled  like  the  wind-pipe,  and  others 
like  the  inteftines  of  fmall  animals.  See  E.  fig.  4. 

Celliferous  corallines  are  thole  which  appear,  when  magnified, 
to  be  fine  thin  cells,  the  habitations  of  fmall  animals  connedfed 
together,  and  difpofed  in  a variety  of  elegant  forms  like  branch- 
es. Thefe  effers'efee  with  acids.  See  fig.  5.  h’,  f,  with  a part 
(G  H)  magnified. 

Articulated  corallines  confift  of  fliort  pieces  of  a ftony  or 
cretaceous  brittle  matter,  whofe  furface  is  covered  with  pores 
or  cells,  which  are  joined  by  a tough,  membranous,  flexible 
fubftance,  compofed  of  many  fmall  tubes  of  the  like  nature 
compared  together.  I'he  ftony  part  is  foluble  in  vinegar,  and 
the  other  part  remains  entire.  Fig.  6.  is  the  coralline  of  the 
(hops.  It  is  fixed  to  rocks  and  Ihells  by  ftony  joints,  which,  as 
they  rife,  are  united  to  others  by  extremely  fine  and  flender 
tubes : thefe  may  lie  difeovered  by  a good  eye,  or  a common 
magnifier.  As  the  ftems  extend  themfclves,  they  become  pen- 
nated  by  fide  branches  which  come  out  oppofite  to  each  other, 
and  are  joined  in  the  fame  manner ; the  joints  of  this  fpecies  . 
.arc  like  the  upper  part  of  an  inverted  cone,  but  a little  com- 
prefted : the  whole  furface  is  covered  over  with  very  minute 
circular- lhaped  cells  like  pores;  fee  B,  and  B i,  plate  8(5,  where 
they  are  magnified.  B 2,  fhews  a crofs  feftion  highly  mag- 
nified. If  a branch  of  this  coralline  be  put  into  vinegar,  thefe 
cells  are  diftblved  with  the  whole  cretaceou.s  furface ; inftead  of 
which  there  appear  rows  of  minute  ramifications,  which  feem 
to  have  communicated,  with  each,  of  , thefe  cells.  Upon  fome 
fpccimens  of  this  coralline,  we  may  obferve  little  fmall  figures 
like  fced-veflels,  with  which  the  branches  frequently  terminate; 
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they  arc  alfo  found  on  the  fides,  as  may  be  feen  at  A,  where 
they  are  magnified.  When  a branch  is  rendered  fofi  by  being 
fteeped  in  vinegar,  there  may  be  fqueezed  out  from  the  little 
knobs  at  the  ends  and  fides,  fmall  twilled  figures,  like  thofe  at 
A I,  which  are  magnified  higher  at  A 2.  We  frequently  find 
this  coralline  of  different  colours,  as  red,  green,  alh,  and  white  ; 
but  all  of  it,  by  being  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  on  the  Ihore, 
becomes  white.  Befides  the  above,  Mr.  Ellis  enumerates  other 
genera  of  marine  produftions ; as  the  keratophyta  efehara; 
fjxinges,  and  alcyonium ; all  which  are  the  nefls  or  matrices  of 
fea-animals.  See  Polvpe.  The  laft  clafs  of  marine  bodies  is 
formed  like  fungi  of  various  figures,  and  with  diflerent  Ibrts  of 
covering ; fome  having  a gritty,  and  fome  a callous  fkin,  with 
a fpongy  fubftance  in  the  infide  : other  fpecies  are  of  a flelhy 
fubftance. 

CORALLODENDRON,  in  botany.  See  Erythrina. 

CORALLOIDES  (frutices.)  See  Escsiaka  andKERA- 

TOPHYl'A. 

CORAN,  or  Alcoran.  See  Alcoran. 

CORAX,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a fpecies  of 
CoRvus. 

CORANICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Irilh,  the  cuftom  of 
linging  at  funerals,  anciently  prevalent  in  thofe  countries,  and 
ftill  praftifed  in  feveral  parts.  Of  this  cuftom  Mr.  Pennant 
gives  an  account,  having  allifted  at  one  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland, 
where  it  was  performed  in  the  fullnefs  of  horror.  “ The  cries 
(fays  he)  are  called  by  the  Irilh  the  ulogohm  and  bulliilu-,  two 
words  very  expreflive  of  the  found  uttered  on  thefe  occafions ; 
and  being  of  Celtic  ftock,  etymologifls  would  fwear  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  oXoXrtym  of  the  Greeks  and  ululatus  of  the  Latins. 
Virgil  is  very  fond  of  ufing  the  laft  whenever  any  of  his  fe- 
males are  diftrelfed;  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets,  and 
generally  on  occafions  fimilar  to  this.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
arrive  at  a certain  town  in  Kerry  at  the  time  that  a perfon  of 
fome  diftinilion  departed  thisJife;  my  curiofity  led  me  to  the 
houfe,  where  the  ftmeral  feemed  conduced  in  the  pureft  claf- 
fical  form.  The  conclumatio  was  fet  up  by  the  friends  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Virgil  deferibes  that  confequential  of  Dido's 
death.  Immediately  after  this  follow'ed  another  ceremony, 
fully  deferibed  by  Cambden  in  his  account  of  the  manners  of 
the  ancient  Irifli ; the  earneft  expoftulations  and  reproaches 
given  to  the  deceafed  for  quitting  this  world,  where  Ihe  enjoyed 
fo  many  blellings,  fo  good  a hulband,  and  fuch  fine  children.  . 
But  when  the  time  approached  for  carrying  out  the  corpl'e,  the  • 
cry  was  redoubled,  “ Tremulis  ululutibus  cethcra  complcnt ;”  a 
numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  court  to  attend  . 
the  hearfe,  and  to  pay  in  chonis  the  laft  tribute  of  their  voices. 
The  habits  of  this  forrowing  train,  and  the  neglect  of  their  jier- 
fons  were  admirably  fuited  to  the  occaiion ; their ; robes  were 
black  and  flowing,  relembling  the  ancient  Palla;  their  feet, 
naked,  and  their  hair  long  and  dilhcvelled.  The  corpfe  was 
carried  flowly  along  the  verge  of  a moft  beautiful  lake,  the 
ululatus  was  continued,  and  the  whole  proceiiion  endetl  among 
the  venerable  ruins  of  an  old  abbey." 

CORBAN,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  were  thofe  oftcr'uigs  which  . 
had  life,  in  oppofition  to  the  minebah,  or  thole  which  had  not. 
It  is  derived  from  the  word  karab,  which  fignifies  “ to  ap- 
proach ;"  bccaufe  the  viblims  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  corbans  were  always  looked  upon  as-  the  moft  . 
facred  oft'erings.  The  Jews  are  reproached  with  defeating,  by 
means  of  the  corban,  the  precept  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  enjoins  the  rcfpedl  due  to  jiarents.  For  when  a child 
had  no  mind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  father  or  mother,  he 
would  fay  to  them,  “ It  is  a gift  {corban)  by  whatfoever  thou 
mighteft  be  profited  by  me;’’  i.  c.  “ I have  devoted  that  to  God  . 
which  you  aflt  of  me,  and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give.” 

Cobban  is  aUb  a ceremony  which  the  Mahometans  perfonn 
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at  the  foot  of  mount  Ararat  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca.  It  con- 
fifts  in  killing  a great  number  of  Iheep,  and  didributing  them 
among  the  poor. 

CC)R BEILS,  in  fortification,  little  balkets  about  a foot  and 
a half  high,  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  twelve  at  the 
to}) ; which  being  filled  with  earth,  are  frequently  fet  one  againft 
another  upon  the  parapet  or  elfewhere,  leaving  certain  port- 
holes, from  whence  to  tire  upon  the  enemy  under  covert  with- 
out being  I'ecn  by  them. 

CORE  hi.,  in  architecture,  the  reprefentation  of  a batket, 
fometimes  teen  on  the  heads  of  caryatides.  The  word  is  allb 
ufed  for  the  vafe,  or  tambour,  of  the  Corinthian  column ; fo 
called  from  its  refemblance  of  a balket,  or  becaufe  it  was  firll: 
formed  on  the  model  of  one. 

Corbel,  or  Corhil,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  building,  for  a Ihort  piece 
of  timber  placed  in  a wall,  with  its  end  llickingout  fix  or  eight 
inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  in  manner  of  a fliouldering-piece. 
llie  under  part  of  the  end  thus  flicking  out  is  fometimes 
cut  into  the  form  of  a boultin  j fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and 
fometimes  of  a face,  &c.  according  to  the  workman’s  fancy  j 
the  upper  fide  being  plain  and  flat. 

Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  archite6ts  for  a niche  or  hollow 
left  in  walls  for  images,  figures  or  flatues  to  ftand  in. 

CORBET  (Richard),  bifliop  of  Norwich,  and  an  eminent 
poet,  \vas  born  at  flwell  in  Surry,  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
i6th  century  5 and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  efteemed 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  wits  of  the  univerfity.  He  died  in 
1635.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  poems  publiflied 
under  the  title  of  Poanatii  Stromata, 

COtlBIE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  dejjartment  of  Somme 
and  late  province  of  Picardy,  with  a late  celebrated  Benedic- 
tine abbey,  I'eated  on  the  Somme,  10  miles  E.  of  Amiens. 
E.  long.  2.  ,38.  N.  lat.  49.  54. 

CORCELbiT,  in  natural  hiftory,  that  part  of  the  fly-clafs 
which  is  analogous  in  its  filuation  to  the  breaft  in  other  ani- 
mals. Many  have  called  it  the  breafl;  in  thefe  alfo,  but  impro- 
perly j becaufe  the  brcalt  of  other  animals  is  the  feat  of  the 
lungs  and  trachea,  but  thefe  organs  are  in  the  fly-clafs  diftri- 
buted  through  the  whole  body.  I'hc  wings  are  affixed  to  this 
part  in  the  fly-clafs ; and  there  are  fome  diflinttions  of  great 
confequence  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  diftribution  of 
thofe  animals  into  genera.  Some  flies  have  a double  corcelet, 
or  one  divided  into  two  parts  } and  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  fly 
produced  from  the  foi'mica  Ico,  which  therefore  does  not  carrjr 
its  only  diflin^dion  in  the  figure  of  its  antennae,  (dne  pair  of 
the  legs  of  this  fl\'  are  attached  to  the  firft  or  anterior  corcelet, 
which  is  alfo  capable  of  moving  on  the  other. 

The  corcelets  of  fome  flies  are  alfo  much  more  elevated  than 
thofe  of  others;  and  in  fome  this  elevation  is  carried  fo  far,  that 
the  head  is  forced  by  it  to  be  bent  downward,  and  the  creature 
is  nearly  made  hump-backed  by  it.  The  great  kind,  and  the 
tiptila,  funiifh  inflances  of  this  elevated  and  hump-backed  cor- 
(rUt.  A feries  of  flics  of  two  wings  are  knowm  by  a very  par- 
ticular armament  which  they  carry  on  the  corcelet,  ufually  call- 
ed their  breajf.  This  confifls  of  two  long  flender,  fharp-point- 
ed  prickles,  which  are  immoveable  in  their  infertions,  and  feem 
meant  as  offenfive  or  defenfive  weapons ; but  in  what  manner 
they  are  ufed  is  not  eafily  to  be  determined.  All  thefe  flies 
are  produced  from  long  water-worms  with  oj>en  and  funnel-fa- 
fhioned  tails,  or  furnifhed  with  their  aperture  for  relpiration  at 
the  hinder  extremity. 

There  are  three  known  fpecies  of  this  fort  of  fly,  with  arm- 
ed corcelets,  which  ditVer  much  in  fizc,  but  are  all  ])roduced 
of  worms  of  this  kind,  d'hc  largeft  of  thefe  flies  are  produced 
from  the  largeft  and  longcfl  worm,  and  are  fometimes  longer 
than  the  bee.  The  fmalleft  are  y>rorlured  of  wortns  very  fmall 
and  flender,  and  are  themfclves  extremely  minute  : and  the 
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third  kind  Is  of  a middle  five  between  thefe,  and  produced  from 
a proportionably  fmaller  worm  than  that  of  the  Hrft,  and  pro- 
portionably  larger  than  that  of  the  fccond  fpecies.  All  thcle 
Ipecics  have  their  wings  but  little  diflinguifliable  at  their  firft 
produdtion  from  the  fhell ; they  appear  iiuleed  only  like  tw'o 
flender  filaments  laid  acrofs  their  bodies ; but  thev  quickly 
fliow,  that  in  this  ftate  they  were  only  very  nicely  folded  toge- 
ther ; and  foon  expand,  and  Ihew  their  full  extent  and  nrouor- 
tion.  * ^ 

When  firft  produced  from  the  fliell,  thefe  flies  are  of  a pale 
green  coloui . The  under  part  of  the  belly,  in  many,  continues 
green,  but  in  the  greater  number  it  becomes  of  a pale  dead 
brown.  Some  of  them  have  the  outfide  of  their  bodies  of  a deep 
brown,  approaching  to  black,  with  lines  of  a dead  brown  be- 
tween the  cemmiflures  of  the  rings.  'I’he  back  in  fome  others 
has  only  a blackifh  bi'own  band,  which  runs  ftraight  down  from 
the  corcelet  to  the  end  of  the  body-L  the  whole  body  befide  be- 
ing of  a dead  brown.  The  corcelet  in  thefe  flies  is  brown,  and 
the  prickles  are  yellowifh  near  their  infertions,  but  nearly  black 
at  their  points.  They  have  three  of  the  fmall  glofly  eyes  dif- 
pofed  in  the  fhape  of  a triangle  on  the  back  part  of  the  head; 
and  their  reticular  ey,cs  are  brown,  and  at  fome  diftance  from 
one  another. 

COllCHORUS,  In  botany ; it  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Columnea.  The 
corolla  is  pentapetalous ; the  calyx  pentaphyllous  and  decidu- 
ous; and  the  capfule  many-valved  and  many-celled.  There  arc 
eight  fpecies  ; of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  oVitorius,  an 
annual,  and  a native  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  rifes 
with  a round,  flriated,  upright,  branched,  ftalk,  to  near  two 
feet,  which  is  furnillied  with  leaves  differing  in  fhape;  fomo 
being  oval,  fome  cut  off  ftraight  at  their  bafe,  and  others  al- 
moft  heart-fhaped.  They  are  of  a deep  green  colour,  and  have 
a few  teeth  on  the  margins  of  their  bafe,  that  end  in  briftly, 
reflexed,  purplifli  filaments.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  fides 
of  the  branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  They  Hand  fingly  on 
very  fliort  peduncles;  are  com  poled  of  five  linall  yellow  petals, 
and  a great  number  of  flamina  furrounding  an  oblong  germen, 
which  becomes  a long,  rough,  fharp-polnted  capfule,  opening 
in  four  parts,  each  filled  with  greenifli  angular  feeds.  This 
jilant  is  fown  by  the  Jews  about  Aleppo,  and  is  ihcrcfure  called 
Jc’ivs  mallow.  The  leaves  are  a favourite  fallad  among  that 
people,  and  they  boil  and  eat  them  with  their  meat. 

CORCULUM,  a diminntive  from  cor,  “ the  heart,”  llule 
heart ; the  effence  of  a feed,  and  ]irinciple  of  life  of  the  future 
plant,  attached  to  and  contained  wilhia  the  lobes.  It  conlifis 
of  two  parts,  termed  by  Tinna-us  Plumul.v  and  Rostellum. 
The  former  is  the  radicula  of  Grew  and  other  naturalifts.  The 
corculum  is  in  fa6l  the  embryo  of  the  future  vegetable ; and  is 
attached  by  two  trunks  of  vellels  to  the  lobes  at  their  union. 
The  firft  of  its  two  parts  mounts  upward,  and  becomes  the  trunk. 
The  other  ftrikes  into  the  ground,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
root.  1 he  lobes  and  heart  of  the  feed  are  diftinftly  vifiblc  in 
the  bean,  and  other  feeds  of  that  claf.s,  efpecially  after  remain- 
ing fome  time  in  water  or  earth.  ’I'he  principle  of  life  is  f'eat- 
ed  either  at  the  liinimit  or  bafe  of  the  feed.  From  this  cii- 
cnmftance  are  conflrui5ted  the  two  firft  dalles  in  Ciiefalpinus’s 
method,  containing  trees  and  fhrubs  only. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  allinnblage  of  feveral  threads  of 
hemp,  cabled  or  twifted  together  bv  means  of  a wheel.  See 
Cordage,  'i'he  word  comes  from  the  Greek  which  pro- 
perly lignifies  an  inteffine  or  gut,  of  which  cords  may  be  made. 
See  Chord. 

Magical  Cord,  an  inftrument  in  great  ufc  among  the  La}.>- 
landers,  and  by  them  fupjiofed  to  be  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary virtues,  it  Is  a cord  or  rope  with  three  knots  lied  on  it- 
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Tliey  «re  many  magical  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  tying  of 
this  cord ; and,  when  thus  prepared,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
power  over  the  winds ; and  they  will  fell,  by  means  of  it,  a 
good  wind,  or  at  lead  the  promife  of  one,  to  a fliip.  If  they  un- 
tie only  one  of  thefe  knots,  a moderate  gale  fuccceds  ; if  two,  it 
is  much  ftrongerj  and  if  three,  a ftorm  is  fure  to  follow. 

CoKD  of  Wood,  a certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burning,  fo 
called  becaufe  formerly  meafured  with  a cord.  The  dimenfions 
of  a ttatute  cord  of  wood  are  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  high, 
and  four  feet  broad. 

Cov.T)-Wood,  is  new  wood,  and  fuch  as,  when  brought  by 
water,  comes  on  board  a veflel,  in  oppofition  to  that  which  is 
floated.  r 

CORDAGE,  a term  uled  in  general  for  all  forts  of  cord, 
whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great.  See  Rope.  The  naval 
cordage  of  the  earlier  ages  was  in  all  probability  only  thongs  of 
leather.  Thefe  primitive  ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledo- 
dians  in  the  third  century.  The  nations  to  the  north  of  the 
Baltic  had  them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  : and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  make  ufe  of  them  at 
prefent ; cutting  the  fkin  of  a feal,  or  the  raw  and  faltcd  hide 
of  a cow,  into  long  pieces,  and  fattening  the  plough  to  their 
horfes  with  them,  or  even  twitting  them  into  ttrong  ropes  of  20 
or  30  fathoms  length.  But  thefe,  in  the  Ibuth  of  our  ifland, 
and  on  the  continent,  were  early  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  iron 
chains.  The  very  maritime  and  commercial  nation  of  the 
Veneti,  that  were  fo  intimately  connefted  with  the  Belgae 
of  Britain,  ufed  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  the  days  of  Cne- 
far.  But  in  the  more  dillant  and  refined  countries  of  the  fouth, 
both  thongs  and  thefe  had  given  place  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable 
threads,  and  the  arts  of  combining  them  into  ttrength.  In  this 
manner  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ufed  the  common  rutties  of 
tlieir  country,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  fpartum  or  broom  of 
Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the  Romans  was  made  of 
thefe  materials  at  their  latt  defeent  on  our  ifland,  fo  the  art  of 
manufa£Iuring  them  would  be  neceffarily  introduced  with  the 
Roman  fcttletnents  among  the  Britons.  Under  the  direction  of 
Roman  artifls  their  thongs  of  leather  would  naturally  be  laid 
afide,  and  the  junci,  or  ruflies  of  the  plains,  worked  up  into 
cordage.  And  what  remarkably  coincides  with  this  opinion  is, 
that  the  remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes  are  ftill  dittinguiflied 
among  the  Britifli  failors  by  the  name  of  old  junk. 

CORDATED,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by  natura- 
litts  to  things  fomewhat  refoinbling  a heart. 

Corded,  in  heraldry.  A crofs  corded,  fome  authors  take 
for  a crofs  wound  or  wrenched  about  with  cords  ; others,  with 
more  probability,  take  it  for  a crofs  made  of  two  pieces  of  cord. 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South  America,  olherA'ife 
called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a Francifean,  or  religious  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis.  The  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in  thick  grey  cloth,  with 
a little  cowl,  a chaperon,  and  cloak,  of  the  fame  j having  a 
girdle  of  rope  or  cord  tied  with  three  knots  : whence  the  name. 
I’hey  are  otherwife  called  Minor  Friars,  their  original  name. 
The  denomination  Cordelier  is  faid  to  have  been  firtt  given 
them  in  the  war  of  St.  Louis  againtt  the  infidels ; wherein  the 
Minor  E'riars  having  repulled  the  barbarians,  and  that  king  hav- 
ing inquired  their  name,  it  was  anfwcrcd,  they  were  people 
tcrdrliez,  “ tied  with  roj)es.”  The  Cordeliers  arc  to  a man 
profefl'ed  Scotifts. 

CORDIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natu- 
ral method  ranking  under  the  41  ft  order,  Afperifolur.  'J'hc 
corolla  is  funnel-fliapcd ; the  ftylc  dichotomous  or  divided  into 
two  threads,  and  each  of  thefe  divided  into  other  two.  There 
arc  five  fpedes,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  myxa  and  fehcllc- 
na.  I.  The  my.va,  or  Allyrian  plum,  grows  wild  in  Aflyria  or 
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Egypt,  and  alfo  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of 
a middling  plum-tree  ; and  its  branches  are  furnifhed  with  oval, 
woolly  leaves,  ttanding  without  order.  The  flowers  are  produ- 
ced in  bunches ; are  white,  and  confitt  of  one  tubular  petal, 
and  a like  calyx,  nearly  of  an  equal  length,  and  lx)th  are  cut 
into  five  parts  to  their  brims.  In  their  centre  are  five  very 
Imall  ttamina,  and  one  llender  ftyle  crowned  with  an  oblule 
ftigma.  The  germcn  is  roundifli,  and  fwells  to  a plum  of  the 
fame  form,  and  about  the  fize  of  a damfon,  of  a dark  brown 
colour,  a fweet  tafte,  and  very  glutinous.  In  fome  parts  of 
Turky  they  cultivate  this  tree  in  great  abundance,  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  the  fruit  to  eat,  but  to  make  birdlime  of,  which  is  a 
great  article  of  trade  in  a town  called  Scid.  2.  The  febeftena, 
or  rough-leaved  febeften,  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies, 
and  lends  forth  feveral  Ihrubby  ftalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
The  young  leaves  are  feirated,  but  the  full  grown  ones  are  not. 
They  are  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  rCugh,  of  a deep  green  on 
the  upper  fide,  and  ttand  alternately  on  footttalks.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  branches  in  large  clutters,  are  nearly  of  the  fliape 
and  colour  of  thofe  of  the  marv^el  of  Peni,  and  wear  a moft 
beautiful  appearance.  Each  has  five  ttamina  and  one  bifid  ttyle. 
The  plums  are  much  of  the  lhape  of  thofe  of  the  .myxa,  and 
are  eaten  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  lefs 
valuable  than  the  wood,  a fmall  piece  of  which  thrown  upon  a 
clear  fire  will  perfume  a room  with  a moft  agreeable  odour. 

CORDIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  gives 
them  a fudden  ttrength  and  cheerfulnefs ; as  wine,  fpirits,  the 
effluvia  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  many  other  fubftances. 

C(3RDON,  in  fortification,  a row  of  ftones,  made  round  on 
the  outfide,  and  fet  between  the  wall  of  the  fortrefs  which 
lies  aflope,  and  the  parapet  which  Hands  perjrendicular,  after 
luch  a manner,  that  this  difference  may  not  be  offenfive  to  the 
eye;  whence  the  cordons  fer\'e  only  as  an  ornament,  ranging 
round  about  the  place,  being  only  ufed  in  fortifications  of  ttone- 
work : for  in  thofe  made  with  earth  the  void  fpace ' is  filled  up 
\vith  pointed  ftakes. 

CORDOVA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity,  and  for  having  preferved  its  fplen- 
dour  and  riches  through  fo  many  ages,  it  being  well  known  to 
the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Corduba,  It  is  feated  on  the 
Guadalquiver,  over  which  is  a magnificent  ftone  bridge.  The 
circumference  is  large,  but  it  is  not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  for  there  are  a great  many  orchards  and  gardens  within 
the  walls.  There  are  many  fuperb  palace.^,  churches,  and  reli- 
gious houfes,  particularly  the  cathedral,  which  was  a mofque, 
when  the  Moors  pofl'efl'ed  the  town;  for  which  reafon  it  ftill 
retains  the  name  of  Mezquita.  The  fquare  called  the  Plaza 
Major,  is  llirrounded  by  fine  houfes,  under  which  are  piazzas. 
The  trade  confitts  in  wine,  filk,  and  Cordovan  leather.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  a vaft  number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees. 
The  beft  horfes  in  Sj)ain  come  from  hence.  It  is  75  miles  N. 
El.  of  Seville,  and  137  S.  by  W.  of  Madrid.  \V.  Ion.  4.  4. 
N.  lat.37.  52. 

CORDUAM,  a famous  light-houfe  of  France,  at  the  moutk 
of  the  river  Gironde.  \V.  long.  1.  9.  N.  lat.  43.  36. 

CORDW.-MNEIRS,  or  Coudineks,  the  term  whereby  the 
ftatutes  denominate  Jhoi  makers.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
French  cordonnier,  which  ^Menage  derives  from  cordouan,  a kind 
of  leather  brought  from  Cordua,  whereof  they  fonnerly  made 
the  ni'pcr  leulhers  of  their  flioes.  Others  derive  it  from  corde, 
“ rope,”  becaul’e  anciently  flioes  were  made,  of  coals  ; as  they 
ftill  Urc  in  fome  parts  of  S[iain,  under  the  name  of  alpargates. 
But  the  former  etymology  is  better  warranted  : for,  in  elfe».‘t, 
the  hVeiK  h workmen  who  prepare  the  cordiVis  are  ftill  called 
cordouanniers.  In  Paris,  before  the  revolution,  they  had  two 
pious  focietics  under  the  title  ot  feeres  cordonniers.  Ihc  pro- 
duce of  their  flioes  went  into  a cuiumon  llock,  to  furnifli  ncccf- 
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faries  for  their  lupport ; and  the  rell  was  dlftrlbuted  among  the 
poor. 

COREA,  a peninfula  l}'ing  to  the  N.  E.  of  China,  between 
99®  and  109®  E.  Ion.  and  32®  and  46®  N.  lat.  The  capital 
town  is  Hunching,  where  the  king  refides.  The  people  are  well 
made,  of  a fweet  and  tratlable  dilpofition,  fond  of  learning, 
mufic,  and  dancing}  and,  in  general,  refemble  the  Chinele. 
Their  houfes  are  mean,  being  covered  with  thatch } and  they 
have  no  beds,  but  lie  on  the  floor.  Their  arms  arc  crofs-bows 
and  long  labres.  Their  trade  confifts  in  white  paper,  pencils, 
glnl'cng,  gold,  lilvcr,  iron,  yellow  varnhh  ; fowls,  whofe  tails  are 
three  feet  long  ; horfes  no  more  than  three  feet  high ; lable- 
tkin.s,  caftor,  and  mineral  fait.  In  general,  it  is  a fertile  coun- 
try, though  abounding  in  mountains.  They  never  bury  their 
dead  till  three  years  after  their  deceafe,  bvkt  keep  them  in  coffins 
for  that  time.  It  is  tributary  to  China. 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour  of  Proferpine, 
named  CWc,  Ko^»i,  which  in  theMoloflian  dialeft  fignifies  a beau- 
tiful woman. 

CORELLI  (Arcangelo),  a famous  mufician  of  Italy,  was  born 
at  Fufignano,  a toum  of  Bologna,  in  1563.  His  firft  inftruftor 
in  mufic  was  Simonelli,  a finger  in  the  pope’s  chapel } but  his 
genius  leading  him  to  prefer  fecular  to  ecclefiaftical  mufic,  he 
afterwards  became  a difciple  of  Balliini,  who  excelled  In  that 
fpecies  of  compofition,  which  Corelli  always  delighted  In,  and 
made  it  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  cultivate.  It  is  prefumed  that 
he  was  taught  the  organ  : neverthelels,  he  had  an  early  propen - 
fity  to  the  violin,  on  which  he  made  fo  great  a proficiency,  that 
fome  have  not  ferupled  to  pronounce  him  then  the  firft  performer 
on  it  in  the  world.  About  1672  his  curiofity  led  him  to  vifit 
Paris  ; but  the  jealous  temper  of  Lully  not  brooking  fo  formida- 
ble a rival,  he  foon  returned  to  Rome.  In  1680  he  vifited 
CJermany,  was  received  by  the  princes  there  Suitably  to  his  me- 
rit ; and,  after  about  five  years  ftay  abroad,  returned  and  fettled 
at  Rome. 

While  thus  intent  upon  mufical  purfuits  at  Rome,  he  fell  un- 
der the  patronage  of  cardinal  OttobonI } and  is  faid  to  have  re- 
gulated the  mufical  academy  held  at  the  cardinal’s  palace  every 
Monday  afternoon.  Here  it  was  that  Handel  became  acquaint- 
ed with  him ; and  in  this  academy  a ferenata  of  Handel,  enti- 
tled, “ II  Trionfo  del  Tempo,”  was  performed  : the  overture  to 
which  was  in  a ftylc  fo  new  and  fingular,  that  Corelli  was  con- 
founded in  his  firft  attempt  to  play  it.  This  ferenata,  tranflated 
into  Englifh,  and  called  “ The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth,” 
was  performed  at  London  In  1751.  The  merits  of  Corelli,  as 
a performer,  were  fufficient  to  attract  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  to  filence,  as  they  did,  all  competition  ; but  the  remembrance 
of  thefe  is  at  this  day  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  ex- 
cellencies, as  a mufidan  at  large  ; as  the  author  of  new  and  ori- 
ginal harmonies,  and  the  father  of  a ftyle  not  lefs  noble  and 
grand,  than  elegant  and  pathetic.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1713, 
aged  almoft  60  } and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Rotunda, 
otherwife  called  the  Pantheon  } where,  for  many  years  after  his 
deccafe,  he  was  commemorated  by  a folemn  mufical  performance, 
on  the  anniverfary  of  his  death.  He  died  poffefled  of  about 
9oool.  which,  with  a large  and  valuable  colledtion  of  piftures, 
of  which  he  was  jwflionately  fond,  he  bequeathed  to  his  friend 
and  patron  cardinal  Ottoboni } who,  however,  while  he  referred 
the  piftures  to  himfelf,  had  the  generolity  to  dillribute  the  mo- 
ney among  the  relations  of  the  tellator. 

COREOPSIS,  TICKSKEDKD  SUNFLOWER  : a gciius  of  the 
polygamia  frnftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  lyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  } and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  or- 
der, Compojito’.  The  recej)tacle  js  paleaceous  : the  pappus  two- 
horned  : the  calyx  eredt  and  polyphyllous,  furrounded  with  pa- 
tent radiated  leaflets  at  the  bafe.  I’here  are  1 1 fpecies,  moft  of 
theip  herbaceous  pcrenniarls.  d'hoy  are  very  flowery,  and  rife 


from  three  to  eight  feet  ftature  } terminated  by  clufters  of  com- 
pound radiated  flowers  of  a yellow  colour.  They  have  all  per- 
ennial fibrous  roots,  and  annual  ftalks,  which  rife  in  the  f[>ring, 
flower  from  July  to  Odlobcr,  and  decay  to  the  root  in  Novem- 
ber. The  flowers  are  all  fliaped  like  fun-flowers,  but  fmaller, 
and  are  very  ornamental.  They  arc  eafily  propagated  by  flip- 
ping, or  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn,  when  the  ftalks  decay }. 
planting  the  flips  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain  } after  which 
they  will  require  no  further  trouble  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  have  the  decayed  ftalks  cut  annually  in  autumn. 

CORFE-castle,  a borough  of  Dorfetfliire,  with  a market  on 
Thurlday.  It  is  feated  on  a peninfula  called  Purbeck,  on  a river 
between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which  ftands  the  caftle.  It  is  21 
miles  E.  of  Dorchefler,  and  120  W.  by  S.  of  Londou.  W. 
Ion.  2.  4.  N.  lat.  50.  36. 

CORFU,  an  Ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  Al- 
bania, fubjeft  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  moft  important  place 
they  have  in  thefe  parts,  becaufe  it  commands  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice } for  which  reafon  they  have  always  here  feveral  gallies  and 
other  vcflels.  The  metropolitan  church  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
capital,  is  very  handfome.  This  ifland  is  defended  by  an  im- 
pregnable caftle.  Here  they  make  a great  quantity  of  fait } and 
the  country  abounds  with  vineyards,  lemons,  and  olives.  The 
capital  is  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland. 
E.  Ion.  20.  o.  N.  lat.  39.  40. 

CORIA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  on  the  river 
Alagon  ; 120  miles  S.  W.  of  Madrid.  W.  Ion.  3.  30.  N.  lat. 
40.  o. 

CORIANDRUM,  coriander  } a genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants } and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellatcs.  The 
corolla  is  radiated  } the  petals  inflexed-emarginated } the  invo- 
lucrum  univerfal  and  monophyllous  ; the  partial  involucra  hal- 
ved} the  fruit  fpherical.  There  are  only  two  fpecies,  both  of 
them  herbaceous  annuals,  the  leaves  of  which  are  ufeful  for  the 
kitchen,  and  the  feeds  for  medicine.  Both  fpecies  have  divided 
fmall  leaves,  fomewhat  refembling  parfley  : but  there  is  but  one 
fpecies  generally  cultivated } namely,  the  Jativum.  This  hath  a 
fmall  fibrous  white  root,  crowned  by  many  parted  leaves,  having 
broadlfti  fegments  } and  in  the  centre  an  upright,  round,  bran- 
chy ftalk,  two  feet  high,  having  all  the  branches  terminated  by 
umbels  of  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  globular  fruit.  It  is 
propagated  by  feed,  which,  when  a good  crop  is  wanted,  ought 
to  be  fown  in  March,  either  in  drills  a foot  afunder,  or  by  broad- 
caft,  and  then  raked  in.  When  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  two 
high,  they  fliould  be  hoed  to  fix  or  eight  inches  diftance.  The 
feeds,  when  frelh,  have  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  which  im- 
proves by  drying,  and  becomes  fufficiently  grateful  : they  are 
recommended  as  carminative  and  ftomachic. 

CORIARIA,  the  Tanner s or  myrtle-Jeafed  Sumach  } a ge- 
nus of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  or- 
der MifccUanece.  The  male  calyx  is  pentajffiyllous  } the  corolla 
pentapetalous,  very  like  the  calyx,  and  united  with  it } the  an- 
therae  bijiartite.  The  female  calyx  is  pcntaphyllous  } the  corol- 
la like  that  of  the  male  ; the  ftyles  five,  leeds  five,  covered  with 
a like  number  of  fucculent  petals,  lonning  altogether  the  re- 
femblance  of  a berry.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  myrtifolia 
and  the  firmina.  They  are  both  natives  of  the  fouth  of  France, 
but  the  former  is  moft  commonly  cultivated  in  this  countrv. 
It  is  a pretty  ornamental  plant,  with  a flirubby  pithy  brown 
ftem,  clofely  branching  from  the  bottom,  and  forms  a bulky 
head  three  or  four  feet  over,  thickly  garniftied  with  oblong, 
})Ointed,  bright  green  leaves,  having  fmall  fpikes  of  whitifli  flow- 
ers at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
fuckers  from  the  root,  in  which  it  abounds  plentifully,  and  may 
be  taken  oft'  with  fibres  every  autumn  or  winter.  It  may  be  al- 
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fo  propagated  by  layers  in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  a 
year.  It  is  much  uied  in  the  Ibuth  of  France,  where  it  natu- 
rally grows,  for  tanning  of  leather,  whence  its-name  of  tanners 
Jtimaeh.  It  allb  dyes  a beautiful  black  colour.  I'hc.  berries 
arc  dangerous,  and  when  eaten  generally  occation  vertigo  or  epl- 
lepfy.  The  old  leaves  have  the  fame  etfebt  upon  cattle  that  eat 
tliem,  but  the  young  leaves  arc  Innocent, 

GORIDOR,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a road  or  way 
along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  wiihout-fide ; encoinpaffing  the 
whole  fortification.  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  coridore, 
or  the  Spanifii  coridor.  It  is  alfo  called  the  covcrl-^vay  •,  be- 
caufe  covered  with  a glacis,  or  efplanade,  ferving  it  as  a parapet. 
The  coridor  is  about  20  yards  broad, 

Cor.iDOR  is  alfo  ufed  in  architei^Iure,  for  a gallery  or  long 
aide  around  a building,  leading  to  feveral  chambers  at  a diftance 
from  each  other,  fometimes  wholly  inclofed,  and  foraetimes 
open  on  one  fide. 

CORINTH,  now  called  Corantho  or  Gerame,  an  an- 
cient and  celebrated  town,  in  the  Morea,  with  a Greek  arch- 
bifiiop’s  fee.  It  was  one  of  the  moll  important  places  in  Greece, 
on  account  of  its  fituation  on  the  illhmus  into  the  Morea;  its 
caftle  on  the  top  of  an  almoft  inacceffible  rock;  its  harbours 
on  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Engina ; its  riches,  and  its  archi- 
te£ls,  fcnlptors,  and  painters,  who  were  the  moll  fkilful  in 
Greece,  It  once  belonged  to  the  Venetians,  but  the  Turks  final- 
ly became  mailers  of  it  in  17 15.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed  ; 
for  the  houfes  are  not  contiguous,  but  intermixed  with  fields  and 
gardens,  which  make  it  look  like  a village.  The  country  about 
it  abounds  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil ; and,  from  the  caftle,  is 
one  of  the  fineft  profpefts  in  the  world,  over  the  fea  to  the  E. 
and  W.  and  a fertile  country  N.  and  S.  The  narroweft  part 
' of  the  illhmus  is  above  fix  miles  over ; and  on  a mount  there, 
called  Oneius,  were  formerly  celebrated  the  Illhmlan  games. 
There  are  Hill  the  ruins  of  a town  upon  it,  and  of  the  temples 
dedicated  to  the  Sun,  Pluto,  Diana,  Neptune,  Ceres,  and  Bac- 
chus. The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Chriftians,  of  the  Greek 
church,  who  are  allowed  liberty  of  confcience.  It  is  40  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Athens.  E.  Ion,  2,5.  3.  N.  lat,  38.  14. 

Corinth,  the  Illhmus  of,  in  the  Morea,  a neck  of  land 
which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and  reaches  from  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto  to  that  of  Engina.  Julius  Caefar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 
in  vain  attempted  to  cut  a channel  through  it : they  therefore 
built  a wall  acrofs  it,  called  Plexamilium,  becaufe  it  was  fix 
miles  in  length.  This  was  demolilhed  by  Amurath  IT.  rebuilt 
by  the  Venetians,  and  levelled  a fecond  time  by  Mahomet  II, 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belonging  to 
Corinth  : thus  we  fay,  Corinthian  brafs,  Corinthian  order,  See. 

Corinthian  Brafs.  See  Brass. 

Corinthian  Order,  in  architeilure,  the  fourth  order  of  ar- 
chitecture, according  to  Scamozzi  ; but  M.  Le  Clerc  makes  it 
the  fifth,  being  the  molt  noble  and  delicate  of  all  the  other  five. 
See  Architecture, 

CORIO  (Bernardinc),  an  hiftorian,  born  of  an  illuftrious  fa- 
mily at  Milan,  in  the  year  1460.  He  was  fecretary  of  ftate  to 
that  duchy ; and  the  Duke  of  Lavis  Storza  appointed  him  to 
write  the  hiftorj"  of  Milan.  He  died  in  1^00.  The  bell  edition 
of  his  hiftory  is  that  of  1503,  in  folio.  It  is  printed  in  Italian, 
and  is  very  Icarce. 

CORIOLANUS  (C.  Marcius),  a famous  Roman  captain, 
took  Corloli  a town  of  the  Volfci,  whence  he  had  his  furname  ; 
at  laft,  difgufting  the  people,  he  was  banilhed  Rome  by  the  tri- 
bune Decius,  He  went  to  the  Volfci,  and  perfuading  them  to 
take  up  arms  againll  the  Romans,  they  encamped  within  four 
miles  of  the  city.  He  would  not  Hflen  to  projiofals  of  peace 
till  he  was  ])revailed  upon  by  his  wife  Veturia,  and  his  mother 
Volumnia,  who  were  followed  by  all  the  Roman  ladies  in  tears. 
He  was  j)uf  to  death  by  tl/e  Voltci  as  a traitor  that  had  made 


them  quit  their  conqueft  : upon  which  the  Roman  ladies  went 
into  mourning;  and  In  the  fame  place  where  his  blood  was 
fpilled  there  v,'as  a temple  confecrated  to  feminine  virtue. 

CORIS,  -In  botany ; a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful. 
The  corolla  Is  monopetalous  and  irregular;  the  calyx  prickly; 
the  capfule  quimjuevalved  fuperlor.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  monfpelienfis,  or  blue  maritime  coris.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a red,  and  the  other  with  a 
white  flower ; but  thefe  are  only  accidental,  and  arife  from  the 
fame  feeds.  They  grow  wild  about  Montpelier,  and  in  moft 
places  in  the  fouth  of  France : they  feldom  grow  above  fix 
inches  high,  and  fpread  near  the.  furface  of  the  ground  like 
heath  ; and  in  June,  when  they  are  full  of  flowers,  make  a very 
pretty  appearance.  They  may  be  propagated  by  fow'ing  their 
feeds  in  a bed  of  frefli  earth,  and  afterwards  removing  the 
young  plants,  fome  in  pots,  and  others  into  a w^arm  Border. 
They  generally  bear  out  w'inter  colds  well  enough,  but  fevere 
frolts  will  fometimes  deftroy  them;  for  which  reafon  it  is  pro- 
per to  keep  fome  of  them  in  pots,  w'hich  fliould  be  put  under  a 
hot-bed  frame  in  winter.  As  they  feldom  pnxluce  good  feeds  in 
this  country,  they  may,  in  want  of  thefe,  be  propagated  by  flips 
and  cuttings,  which  will  take  root  if  planted  on  a very  o-entle 
hot-bed,  ftiaded  from  the  fun,  and  duly  watered. 

Coris  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Eaft- Indies  for  a kind  of  fliells  which 
pals  for  money. 

CORISPERIVIUM,  tickseed  ; a genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holoraceee.  There  is 
no  caljTc ; two  petals,  and  one  oval  naked  feed.  There  are  two 
fpccies  ; but  none  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or 
any  other  quality. 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a tree  of  the  fame  name,  a fpecies  of 
Quercus.  See  Quercus.  To  take  off  the  bark  they  make  an 
incifion  from  the  toj)  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  ex- 
tremity another  round  the  tree,  perpendicular  to  the  firft.  When 
ftripped  from  the  tree,  which  does  not  therefore  die,  the  bark  is 
piled  up  In  a pond  or  ditch,  and  loaded  with  heavy  Hones  to 
flatten  it,  and  reduce  it  into  tables  ; hence  it  is  taken  to  be  dried  ; 
and  when  fufBciently  dry,  put  in  bales  for  carriage.  If  care  be 
not  taken  to  ftrlp  the  bark,  it  fplits  and  peels  otf  itfelf ; being 
puflied  up  by  another  bark  formed  underneath.  The  bark  of 
cork,  as  well  as  the  acorn,  though  not  now  ufed  in  medicine, 
are  both  reputed  aftringents,  after  being  burnt  and  powdered. 
But  the  chief  purpofe  of  the  former  is,  to  put  into  the  Idles  of 
ftioes,  flippers,  &c.  and  to  ftoji  bottles.  The  Spaniards  burn  it 
to  make  that  kind  of  light  bkack  we  call  Spanf/Jj  black,  ufed  by 
painters.  The  Egyptians  made  coffins  of  cork  ; which  being 
lined  with  a refinous  compofition,  preferved  ilead  bodies  uncor- 
rupted. The  Spaniards  line  their  walls  with  it,  which  not  only 
renders  them  veiy  warm,  but  keeps  out  moifture. 

FoJil-Cov.K,  a name  given  to  a kind  of  Itonc.  It  feems  to 
be  a fpecies  of  amianthus,  confifling  of  flexible  fibres  loofely 
interwoven,  and  fomewhat  refembling  vegetable  cork.  It  is  the 
lighteft  of  all  ftones ; by  fire  it  is  fufible,  and  forms  a black 
glafs.  It  poffefles  the  general  qualities  of  ami;uithus.  Sec  that 
article. 

Cork,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Munfter,  80 
miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth  ; bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Kerry  and  the  fea,  on  the  N.  !>y  I.iinerick,  and  on  the  S.  anil 
S.  E.  by  the  ocean.  It  contains  232  parilhes,  and  fends  26 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  fertile  and  populous,  .ind  has  two 
remarkable  rivers,  the  Rlackuailcr  and  Lee. 

Cork,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  with  a 
blflu)])'s  lee.  It  is  a neat,  rich,  and  populous  place,  on  the  river 
Lee,  where  it  has  a commodious  harbour.  It  furpallcs  all  the 
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towTis  m Ireland  for  trade,  except  Dul'lin.  It  Is  124  miles  S. 
^V,  of  Dublin.  W.  Ion.  S.  33.  N.  lat.  51.  '54. 

Cork  Jacket,  a kind  of  waiftcoat,  compoled  of  four  pieces 
of  cork,  two  for  the  breads  and  two  for  the  back  j each  pretty- 
near,  in  length  and  breadth,  to  the  quarters  of  a waillcoat 
without  flaps  j the  whole  is  covered  with  coarfe  canvafs,  with 
two  holes  to  put  the  arms  through.  There  is  a fpace  left  be- 
tween the  two  back-pieces,  and  the  fame  betwixt  each  back  and 
bread-piece,  that  they  may  fit  the  eafier  to  the  body.  'I'hus  the 
vraidcoat  is  only  open  before,  and  may  be  fadened  on  the  wearer 
with  drings,  or,  if  it  fliould  be  thought  more  fecure,  with 
buckles  and  leather  draps.  This  waidcoat  is  the  invention  of 
I^Tr.  Dubourg;  but  it  has  been  improved  by  Dr.  Wilkinfon,  of 
Woodford,  who  rendered  it  much  more  accommodating  to  the 
motions  of  the  body  in  fwiraming,  by  cutting  the  cork  into 
Imall  pieces,  and  quilting  them  between  two  waidcoats  of  can- 
vas. Even  the  mod  timorous  with  one  of  thefe  jackets  may 
fafely  venture  into  a rough  fea.  See  Ax's.- Jacket,  a7id 
noo-Habif. 

C(J)RMANDEJj.  See  Coromavdel. 

COR-MASS,  the  name  of  a grand  proceflion,  faid  to  have 
been  edablifhedat  Dunkirk  during  the  dominion  of  Charles  V. 
and  renewed  on  St.  John’s  day,  the  twenty-fourth  of  June. 
After  the  celebration  of  liigh  mafs,  the  procdlion,  confiding  of 
the  I'everal  tradefmen  of  the  town,  began.  Each  jjerfon  had  a 
burning  taper  of  wax  in  his  hand  : and  after  each  company 
came  a pageant,  followed  by  the  patron-faint,  ufually  of  folid 
filver,  richly  wrought  and  adorned.  The  companies  were  fol- 
lowed by  mufic;  and  after  the  muficians,  the  friars  in  the  habits 
of  their  order,  the  fecular  prieds,  and  then  the  abbot  magni- 
ficently adorned,  and  preceded  by  the  hod.  Machines  likewife 
of  various  fantaftical  forms  and  devices,  and  as  varioufly  ac- 
coutred, fonned  a part  of  the  fliow  on  this  occafion  ; which  has 
been  deferibed  as  one  of  the  mod  fuperb  and  magnificent  in  the 
world. 

CORMORANT,  a corruption  of  corvorant,  in  ornithology. 
See  Pelicakus. 

CORN,  in  rural  affairs,  the  grain  or  feeds  of  plants  fepara- 
ted  from  the  fpica  or  ear,  and  ufed  for  making  bread,  &rc.  Of 
thefe  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c.  Eu- 
ro'pe,  in  every  part  of  it ; Eg)'pt,  and  fome  other  cantons  of 
Africa,  particularly  the  coads  of  Barbar}" ; and  many  parts  of 
America  produce  corn  in  abundance.  Other  countries  have 
maize  and  rice  in  lieu  of  it;  and  fome  parts  of  America,  both 
in  theiflands  and  continents,  fimple  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes  and 
minioc.  Egypt  Avas  anciently  the  mod  fertile  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  corn  ; as  appears  both  from  I'acred  and  profane  hidory. 
It  furnllbed  a good  part  of  the  people  fubjeft  to  the  Roman 
em})ire,  and  was  called  the  dry  nurje  of  Rome  and  Italy. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  difeovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors 
are  much  divided ; the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the  fird  ages 
men  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth ; as  acorns, 
and  the  nut  or  mad  produced  by  the  beech ; which,  they  (ay, 
took  its  name  fagus,  from  the  Greek  <pa.yu,  I eat.  It  is  added, 
that  they  had  not  either  the  ufc  of  corn,  or  the  art  of  preparing 
or  making  it  eatable.  For  the  methods  of  cultivating  grain, 
Ac.  fee  Husbandry. 

Indian  Corn  or  maize.  See  Zea. 

i'A>v.'a-Crake.  SccRallus. 

CoRN-Jfi//,  water-engine  for  grinding  of  corn.  Sec  Me- 
chanics. 

CORNS,  in  furgery,  hard  excrcfccnces,  confiding  of  indura- 
tions of  the  (kin  arifing  on  the  toes,  and  fometimes  on  the  fides 
of  the  feet,  w'here  they  arc  much  expoled  to  the  jn'eHiirc  of  the 
fnocs.  By  degrees  they  jienetratc  farther  down  between  the 
mufcular  fibres,  fo  as  to  occafion  extreme  pain.  For  a cure, 
it  has  been  very  properly  recommended  to  foften  them  with 
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pladers,  and  then  to  pull  them  out  by  the  roots,  which  Is  very 
pra6licable  when  they  are  become  foft  enough.  Some  api)Iy 
caudic,  &c.  and  others  a piece  of  raw  beef,  which  a£ls  in  the 
fame  way  as  a plader.  But  the  bed  remedy  is  that  which  a6ts 
on  the  principle  of  taking  otf  that  frejfure  which  produced 
them  ; and  this  is  eafily  done  by  cutting,  m a piece  of  the  upper 
leather  of  a fhoe,  a round  hole,  jud  fo  large  as  to  let  the  corn 
through  and  no  more.  This  fliould  afterwards  be  cut  round  on 
the  outfide  fo  as  to  form  a flat  ring,  which  fliould  be  fixed  flea- 
dily  on  the  part  with  a piece  of  common  adhefive  plader. 

Corn,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

CORNAGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervice  whereof  was  to 
blow  a horn  when  any  invafioii  of  the  Scots  was  perceived. 
This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the  northern  counties  near  the 
Pifts  wall  ; but  by  dat.  12  Car.  II.  all  tenures  arc  converted 
into  free  and  common  focage.  An  old  rental  calls  cornage, 
nenvt-geldt,  q.  d.  neat- geld.  Lord  Coke  fays,  in  old  books  it  is 
called  born-geld. 

CORNARISTS,  in  ecclefiadical  hidory,  the  difciples  of 
Theodore  Cornhert,  an  enthufiallic  lecretary  of  the  dates  of 
Holland.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  againd  the  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinids.  He  maintained  that  every  religious 
communion  needed  reformation;  but  he  added,  tliat  no  perfon 
had  a right  to  engage  in  accomplifliing  it,  without  a miffioa 
fupported  by  miracles.  He  wasall'o  of  opinion,  that  a perfon 
might  be  a good  Chridiaii  without  being  a member  of  any 
vifible  church. 

CORNARO  (Lewis),  a Venetian  of  noble  extraftion,  me- 
morable for  having  lived  healthful  and  active  to  above  100  years 
of  age  by  a rigid  courfe  of  temperance.  By  the  ill  conduft  of 
fome  of  his  relations  he  was  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a noble 
Venetian ; and  feeing  himfelf  excluded  from  all  employnfents 
under  the  republic,  he  fettled  at  Padua.  In  his  youth  he  was 
of  a weak  conditution ; and  by  irregular  indulgence  reduced 
himfelf  at  about  40  years  of  age,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
under  the  complication  of  diforders  ; at  which  extremity  he 
was  told  that  he  had  no  other  chance  for  his  life,  but  by  be- 
coming fober  and  temperate.  Being  wife  enough  to  adopt  this 
wholfome  counfel,  he  reduced  himfelf  to  a regimen  of  which 
there  are  very  few  examples.  He  allowed  himfelf  no  more 
than  12  ounces  of  food  and  14  ounces  of  liquor  each  day; 
which  became  fo  habitual  to  him,  that  when  he  was  above  70 
years  of  age,  the  experiment  of  adding  two  ounces  to  each  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him. 
At  83  he  wrote  a treatil'e  which  has  been  tranflated  intoEnglifh, 
and  often  printed,  intitlcd.  Sure  and  certain  Methods  of  attain- 
ing  a Long  and  Healthful  Life ; in  which  he  relates  his  own 
(tory,  and  extols  temperance  to  a degree  of  enthufiafm.  At 
length  the  yolk  of  an  egg  became  luificient  for  a meal,  and 
fometimes  for  two,  until  he  died  with  much  eafe  and  compofure 
in  1566.  The  writer  of  the  Speflator,  No.  175,  confirms  the 
fa6l  from  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  ambaflador  at  that 
time,  who  was  a delcendant  of  the  Cornaro  family. 

CORNEA,  In  anatoiny,  the  anterior  tranlparent  coat  of  the 
eye ; fo  called  from  its  I'ubltance  refcmbling  horn,  in  Latin 
cornu.  See  Anatomy,  j>.  210. 

CORNEIIiLE  (Peter),  a celebrated  French  poet,  was  born 
at  Rouen  in  the  year  1606.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar, 
which  he  attended  for  fome  little  time ; but  formed  with  a ge- 
nius too  elevated  for  fuch  a profclfion,  and  having  no  turn  for 
hufmefs,  he  foon  deferted  it.  An  nfiair  of  gallantry  occafioned 
ids  writing  his  firlt  piece,  intitled  Mliie  ; -tvhich  had  prodigious 
fuccefs.  Encouraged  by  the  applaul'e  of  the  public,  he  wrote 
the  Cid,  and  the  other  tragedies  that  have  immorlali-/,ed  his 
name.  In  his  dramatic  works  he  difeovers  a niajcfly,  a flrength 
and  elevation  of  genius,  fcarce  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the 
French  poets  ; and,  like  our  immortal  Shakcl'pcarc,  feems  bet- 
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ter  acquainted  with  nature  than  with  the  rules  of  critics.  Cor- 
neille was  received  into  the  French  academy  in  1647,  and  died 
dean  of  that  academy  in  1684,  aged  78.  Betides  his  dramatic 
pieces,  he  wrote  a tranllation,  in  French  verfe,  of  the  “ Imita- 
tion of  Jefus  Chrilt,”  See.  The  heft  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  1682,  in  4 vols.  t2mo. 

Corneille  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was  a member 
of  the  French  academy  and  of  that  of  inferiptions.  He  ditco- 
vered  in  his  youth  a great  inclination  to  poetry ; and  at  length 
publithed  feveral  dramatic  pieces  in  5 vols.  i2mo.  fome  of  which 
were  applauded  by  the  public,  and  adled  with  fuccefs.  He  alfo 
wrote,  I.  A tranllation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  and  fome 
■of  Ovid’s  Epiftles ; 2.  Remarks  on  Vauglasj  3.  A Dictionary 
of  Arts,  2 vols.  folio ; and,  4.  An  univerfal,  geographical,  and 
hlltorical  Dieflionary,  in  3 vols.  folio. 

Corneille  (Michael),  a celebrated  painter,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  the  year  16425  and  was  inftru£ted  by  his  father,  who 
was  himfelf  a painter  of  great  merit.  Having  gained  a prize 
at  the  academy,  young  Corneille  obtained  a penlion  from  Louis 
XIV.  and  was  fent  to  Rome,  where  that  prince  had  founded  a 
fchool  for  young  artills  of  genius.  Having  ftudied  there  fome 
time,  he  gave  up  his  penlion,  and  applied  to  the  antique  with 
great  care.  He  is  faid  to  have  equalled  Caracci  In  drawing, 
but  in  colouring  he  was  deficient.  Upon  his  return  from  Rome, 
he  was  chofen  profellbr  in  the  academy  of  Paris ; and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  above  prince  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  car- 
rying on  at  Verfailles  and  Trianon,  where  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
fome  noble  efforts  of  his  genius. 

CORNEL-tree,  in  botany.  See  Cornus. 

CORNELIA,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was  the  mother 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  She  was  courted  by  a king, 
but  fhe  preferred  being  the  wife  of  a Roman  citizen  to  that  of 
a monarch.  Her  virtues  have  been  defervedly  commended,  as 
well  as  the  wholefome  principles  flie  inculcated  in  her  two  fons. 
When  a Campanian  lady  made  once  a fhow  of  her  jewels 
at  Cornelia’s  houle,  and  entreated  her  to  favour  her  with  a fight 
of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two  Ions,  faying,  “ Thefe 
are  the  only  jewels  of  which  I can  boall.” 

Cornelia  Lex,  de  avitate,  was  enabled,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the  Sulpician  law, 
and  required  that  the  citizens  of  the  eight  newly  erebled  tribes 
fliould  be  divided  among  the  3 5 ancient  tribes.  Another,  de 
judiciis,  took  place  in  673  ; anil  was  followed  by  many  others. 

CORNELIAN.  See  Carneli  \n. 

CORNER,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  fame  with  Angle. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an  Inftm- 
ment  much  in  the  nature  of  a tmmpct ; which  when  it  only 
founded,  the  enfigns  were  to  march  aloiie  without  t|ie  Ibldiers  j 
whereas,  when  the  trumpet  only  ibunded,  the  I'oldiers  were  to 
move  without  the  enfigns.  I'hc  cornets  and  buccina:  Ibunded 
the  charge  and  retreat ; and  the  cornets  and  trumpets  founded 
during  the  courfe  of  the  battle.  Sec  plate  87. 

Cornet,  in  morlern  military  occonoiny,  denotes  an  officer 
in  the  cavalry'  who  bears  , the  enfigii  of  a troop.  The  cornet  is 
the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and  commands  in  the  abloncc 
of  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  He  takes  his  title  from 'his  en- 
fign,  which  is  fipiare;  and  is  fuppoled  to  be  called  by  that 
name  from  cornu,  becaufe  placed  on  the  wings,  which  form  a 
kind  of  points  or  honis  of  the  army.  Others  derive  the  name 
from  coronel ; alleging,  that  it  was  the  ancient  cullom  for  thefe 
cthcers  to  wear  coronets  or  garlands  on  their  heads. 

CORNEL’S,  the  name  by  which  Linnajus  calls  a kind  of 
tin-ore,  found  in  black  columns,  with  irregular  fides,  and  ter- 
minating in  prifms. 

CORNICHE,  CoRNisn,  or  Cornice,  In  archlteblurc,  the 
«p})ermoft  member  of  the  entablature  of  a column,  as  that 
which  crowns  the  order.  Sec  Architecture,  p.  284.  Cor- 
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NICHE  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  little  projeblures  in  ma* 
fonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there  are  no  columns,  as  the  cor- 
niche  of  a chimney,  bcaufet,  &c. 

Corniche  Ring,  in  a piece  of  ordnance.  Is  that  next  from 
the  muzzle-ring,  backward. 

CORNICULARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  In  the  Roman 
army,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  aid  and  affift  the  military  tribune 
in  quality  of  a lieutenant.  The  cornicularii  went  the  rounds 
in  lieu  of  the  tribune,  vifited  the  watch,  and  were  nearly  what 
the  aids-major  are  in  the  French  army.  The  denomination 
comicularius  was  given  them  from  a little  horn,  called  cornicu~ 
him,  which  they  ul’ed  in  giving  orders  to  the  foldiers  : though 
Salmafius  derives  it  from  corniculum,  the  creft  of  an  head-.piece  ; 
it  being  an  obfervation  of  Pliny,  that  they  wore  iron  or  brafs 
horns  on  their  helmets ; and  that  thefe  were  called  cornicula. 
In  the  Notitia  Imperii  we  find  a kind  of  fecretary  or  regifter  of 
the  fame  name.  His  bufinefs  was  to  attend  the  judge,  and  en- 
ter down  his  fentiments  and  decifions.  The  critics  derive  the 
word,  in  this  fenfe,  from  eorniciiJum,  a little  horn  to  put  inlc  in. 

CORNISH  DIAMOND,  a name  given  by  many  people  to  the 
cryftals  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin  in  Cornwall.  See 
Cornwall. 

CORNIX,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a Ijieclcs  of 
CoRvus. 

CORNU.  See  Horn. 

Cornu  Ammonis,  in  natural  hiflory,  a foffil  fheli,  called  aiio 
Jerpcnt-Jlone,  or  fnake-Jlonc.  Thefe  are  found  of  all  fizes, 
from  the  breadth  of  a fixpence,  ta  more  than  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter; fome  of  them  rounded,  others  greatly  comprelled,  and 
lodged  in  different  ftrata  of  ftones  and  clays ; fome  again  are 
fmooth,  and  others  ridged  in  different  manners,  their  ftriae  and 
ridges  being  either  ftraight,  irregularly  crooked,  oi*  undulated. 
See  Snake-5/o;/(?. 

Cornu  Cerr-;.  See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a horn  out  of 
which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things  ; by  a particular  privi- 
lege which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurl'e,  fiippofcd  to  be  the  goat 
Amalthea.  The  fable  is  thus  interjireted  : That  in  Libya  there 
is  a little  territory  fliaped  not  unlike  a bullock’s  horn,  exceed- 
ing fertile,  given  by  king  Ammon  to  his  daughter,  Amalthea, 
whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jupiter’s  nurfe.  In  archi- 
tefture,  and  fculj)ture,  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty,  is 
reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a large  horn,  out  of  which  ilfue 
fruits,  flowers,  8cc.  On  medals,  F.  Joubert  obferves,  the  cor- 
nucopia is  given  to  all  deities. 

CORNL'COPI/E,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  digamia  order, 
belonging  to  the  triandria  dal's  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramiua.  I'he  involu- 
crum  is  monoph)  llims,  funnel-lliajied,  creiiated,  and  multiflo- 
rous : the  calyx  bivalved ; the  corolla  one-valvcd. 

CORNUS,  Cornel-tree,  Cornelian  cherry,  or  Dog- 
wood; a genus  of  the  monogyuia  order,  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  47th  other,  SfeUai.r.  J'he  involucnim  is  molt  fre- 
quently tetraphyllous ; the  petals  above  the  receptacle  of  the 
fruit  four;  the  fruit  itfclf  a bilocular  kernel.  Of  this  genu» 
there  are  five  fpccies  ; the  moll:  vemarl^able  are  the  following. 
T.  The  mafs  or  corndian  cherry-tree,  hath  an  upright  tree-llem, 
rifing  20  feet  high,  branching  and  forming  a large  head,  gar- 
niflied  with  oblong  leaves,  and  fmall  umbels  of  ydlowilfi-green 
flowers  at  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  I'ucceeded  by  fmall,  red,  cherry-like,  eatable, 
acid,  fruit.  2.  The  f'anguinea,  bloody-twig,  or  common  dog- 
wood : hath  an  upright  tree-llem,  branching  10  or  12  feet 
high,  having  blood-red  flioot&,  garnifhed  with  oblong  pointf(t 
nert'ous  leaves  two  inches  long ; and  all  the  brunches  termina- 
ted by  umbellate  white  flowers  fucccedcd  by  black  berries : of 
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this  there  rs  a kind  with  variegated  leaves.  3.  The  florida,  or 
VirgiiiiaQ  dog-wood,  hath  a tree-ftem  branching  12  or  1^  feet 
high,  and  fine  red  (hoots  garnilhed  with  large  hcart-fiiapcd 
leaves  : and  the  branches  terminated  by  umbellate  white  flowers, 
having  a large  involucrum  fucceeded  by  dark  red  berries.  Of 
this  fpecies  there  are  feveral  varieties,  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by 
the  colour  of  their  berries,  which  are  red,  white,  or  blue.  All 
the  fpccies  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ought  to  be  fown 
in  autumn,  othervvife  they  will  lie  a year  in  the  ground.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  thould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  wea- 
ther, and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  following  autumn  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  nurferyj  and  having  remained 
there  two  or  three  years,  they  may  then  be  removed  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain.  'I’hey  may  alio  be  propagated 
by  fuckers,  of  which  they  produce  great  plenty,  or  by  laying 
down  the  vouns:  branches. 

CORiSUIIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  angiofpermia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  jilants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Perjonatre.  The 
calyx,  is  quinquedentated ; the  llamina  larger  than  the  corolla ; 
the  flyle  very  long;  the  berry  monofpermous.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  wz.  the  pyramidata,  with  a blue  pyramidal  flower, 
and  hoary  leaves.  It  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Weft.  Indies,  allb  at  Campeachy,  and  at  I/d  Ycra.  Cruz. 
It  riles  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  with  rude  branches,  the 
leaves  being  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fplkes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a fine  blue  co- 
lour. They  ufually  appear  in  autumn,  and  will  fometimes  re- 
main in  beauty  for  two  months  or  more.  It  is  propagated 
either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  makes  a fine  appearance  in  the 
ftove;  but  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

CORNWALL,  a county  which  forms  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Tamar, 
which  parts  it  from  Devonfhire;  on  the  S.  by  the  Englifli 
Channel,  and  on  the  N,  W.  by  St.  George’s  Channel.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  ninety  miles;  its  breadth  next  to  De- 
vonfliire,  is  above  fifty;  but  it  foon  contrafts,  and  at  St.  Ives 
does  not  exceed  five  : it  then  fpreads  a little  to  the  S.  and  S.  W. 
ajid  terminates  in  two  points,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Li- 
zard, and  the  other  the  Land’s  End.  It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Exe- 
ter, and  contains  nine  hundreds,  27  market-towns,  and  161 
parifhes ; and  it  fends  44  members  to  parliament.  The  air  is 
fhaqi  and  healthful  to  the  natives ; yet  the  vicinity  of  the  fea 
exempts  this  county  from  hard  frofts,  and  the  fnow  never  lies 
long  on  the  ground.  The  fame  reafon  may  be  afligned  for  the 
frequent  gufts  of  wind,  which  arc  very  boifterous,  and  fome- 
times pernicious.  The  hills  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  by  at- 
trafting  the  clouds  and  vapours,  create  abundance  of  rainy  and 
foggy  weather ; but  the  inhabitants  are  feldom  troubled  with 
jnlebtious  difeafes.  The  feafons  are  fomewhat  different  from 
thole  in  other  parts,  the  fummer  being  more  temperate ; and 
as  tlie  autumnal  fmits  are  later,  their  harveft  is  feldom  ripe  for 
laying  up  till  near  Michaelmas.  Tlie  foil,  as  it  is  fliallow,  is 
not  very  fruitful,  efpecially  on  the  hilly  parts.  The  vallies  yield 
jilenty.  of  grafs;  and  the  lands  near  the  lea,  by  being  manured 
with  fea- weed  and  fea-fand,  produce  corn.  It  has  fome  plants 
which  are  cither  uncommon,  or  have  never  been  found  In  other 
counties : among  thefc  is  a fort  of  grain  fown  plentifully  to- 
ward the  farther  end  of  the  county,  which  is  naked  oats,  called 
pill-corn,  from  its  being  naturally  ftripped  of  the  huflt;  for. 
which  reafon  it  is  much  efteemecl.  There  are  jilenty  of  fea- 
herbs,  as  camphire,  eringo,  ros  fobs;  and,  what  is  peculiar  to 
this  county,  the  fweet-brier  grows  naturally  here.  No  other 
county  is  fo  advant-igcoufly  fituated  for  cariying  on  fifheries; 
and  the  inhabitants  avail  themfelves  fuby  of  their  local  advan- 
tages. It  derives,  however,  its  chief  importance  from  the  mi- 
nerals which  the  earth  contains.  Thcle  confift.  of  tin  and  cop- 
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per:  the  mines  of  tin  are  mimerou.s,  and  are,  in  general,  very 
rich  in  ore : thefe  have  rendered  this  county  famous  in  all  ages-. 
There  has  been  fometimes  found  a fmall  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver,  but  not  worthy  of  notice.  With  the  metalline  ores  arc 
intermixed  large_ quantities  of  mundic  and  arfenic.  Many  forts 
of  ftones  are  alfo  found  here,  particularly  moorftone,  Which  ij 
ufed  both  in  buildings  and  for  milftoncs : its  natural  compnfi- 
tion  is  beautiful,  confifting  for  the  greateft  part  of  a whitiftj 
granulated  marble,  variegated  with  a fort  of  black  and  yellow 
matter  rcfembling  tinfel  and  tinglafs,  fliiniiig  agreeably  in  the 
funbeams.  This  ftone,  therefore,  while  new,  gives  a glaring 
afpedl  to  buildings ; but  though  jirodigiouily  hard  at  firft,  it 
loon  changes  its  colour  and  confiftence.  When  poliflied  it  ap- 
pears much  more  Iplendid  and  beautiful  than  any  of  the  marble 
kind,  and  makes  the  richeft  furniture,  as  tables,  chimney-pieces^ 
&:c.  but  being  exceedingly  hard,  the  pollthing  is  vct)'  expenflve. 
The  copper  mines  are  alfo  numerous  and  rich  in  ore.  In  ma- 
ny cavernous  parts  of  the  rocks  are  found  tranfparent  cryltals; 
called  Corniflr  diamonds,  they  being  very  brilliant  when  well 
polilhed.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tamar,  Camel,  and 
Fale.  This  county  was  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  ancient 
Britons  retreated,  whofe  language  ihej’  retained  for  a confider- 
able  time,  but  it  is  now  quite  extindl.  The  king’s  elileft  fon  is 
born  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  derives  a revenue  not  only  from 
lands  appertaining  to  the  duchy  (which  has  an  office  in  Somerfet- 
Place),  but  from  the  mines  of  tin  and  copper.  He  has  under 
him  an  officer,  called  lord-warden  of  the  Stannary  Courts,  whofe 
jurifdiftion  extends  over  the  mines  and  miners  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonfliire  ; and  he  appoints,  in  his  privy  council,  the  ftie- 
riff  of  the  former  county. 

CORODY.  See  Revenue.. 

COROLLA,  among  botanifts,  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of 
a flower,  furrounding  the  organs  of  generation,  and  compofed 
of  one  or  more  flower-leaves,  moft  commonly  called  petals,  to 
diftingullh  them  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant : according  as 
there  is  one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  petals,  the  corolla  is  laid  to 
be  monopetalous,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  &c. 

COROLLARY  is  a confeqnence  drawn  from  fomething  aU 
ready  advanced  or  demonftrated  : thus,  . it  being  demonftrated 
that  a triangle  which  has  two  equal  Tides,  has  alfo  two  angles 
equal;  this  corollary  will  follow,  that  a triangle  which  has 
three  lides  equal,  has  alfo  its  three  angles  equal. 

COROLISTyE,  a name  by  which  Linnaeus  diftingnlllies 
thofe  fyftematic  botanifts  who  have  arranged  vegetables  from 
the  regularity,  figure,  number,  and  other  circumftances,  of  the 
petals,  or  beautiful  coloured  leaves  of  the  flower.  The  bell 
fyftems  of  this  kind  are  thofe  of  Rivlnus  and  Tournefort.  I’hs 
former  proceeds  upon  the  regularity  and  number  of  the  petals ; 
the  latter,  with  much  more  certainty,  on  their  regularity  and 
figure. 

COROLLULA,  a term  ufed  by  botanifts  to  exprefs  tho 
little  partial  flowers  which  make  up  the  compound  ones. 

COROMANDEL,  the  Coast  of,  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
the  peninfula  of  Hindooftan,  extended  between  10®  and  16? 
N.  lat.  There  is- not  a piort  for  large  lliips  on  the  whole  coafl, 
which  is  an  even,  low,  Tandy  country;  and,  about  Madras,  the 
land  rifes  fo  little,  and  I'o  gradually  from  - the  fea,  that  the  Ipec- 
tator  is  fcarcely  able,  to  mark  the  diftimftlon,  till  allilted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  different  objedts  which  jirelent  thcmfelvcs  on 
the  lliore. 

CORONA,  among  anatomifts,  denotes  that  edge  of  the  glans 
penis  where  the  preputium  begins. 

Goron-a,  or  Halo,  in  optics,  a luminous  circle  furrounding 
the  fun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  fixed  liars.  Sometimes  thcle 
circles  are  white,  and  fometimes  coloured  like  the  rainbow. 
Sometimes  one  only  is  vifiblc,  and  fometimes  feveral  conccnlrio 
coronas  make  theu  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  I'iiole  whick. 
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luTC  been  feen  about  Sirius  and  Jupiter  were  never  more  than 
three,  four,  or  five  degrees  in  diameter ; thole  which  furround 
the  moon  are,  alfo,  fometimes  no  more  than  three  or  five  de- 
grees j but  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe  which  furround  the  fun,  are 
of  very  different  magnitudes,  viz.  of  o',  22°  .35',  ,30°  o', 
o',  41^  2',  43°  o',  46®  24',  47®  o',  and  90®,  or  even  larger 
than  this.  Their  diameters  alfo  fometimes  vary  durii^g  the 
time  ot  obfervalton,  and  the  breadths  both  of  the  coloured  and 
white  circles  are  very  difi'erent,  viz.  of  2,  4,  or  7 degrees. 

The  colours  of  thefe  coronas  are  more  dilute  than  .thofe  of 
the  rainbow;  and  they  are  in  a difi'erent  order,  according  to 
their  fize.  In  thole  which  Newton  obferved  in  1692,  they 
were  in  the  following  order  reckoned  from  the  infide.  In  the 
Innermoll  were  blue,  white,  and  red  ; in  the  middle  were  pur- 
ple, blue,  green,  yellow,  and  pale  red;  in  the  outermoJ,  pale 
blue  and  pale  red.  Mr.  Huygens  obferved  red  next  the  I'un, 
and  a pale  blue  outwards.  Sometimes  they  are  red  on  the  in- 
Cde  and  white  on  the  outfide.  M.  Weidler  obferved  one  that 
was  yellow  on  the  infide  and  white  on  the  outfide.  In  France, 
one  was  obferved  in  i6Sj,  the  middle  of  which  was  white; 
after  which  followed  a border  of  red ; next  to  it  was  blue,  then 
green,  and  the- 'outermoll  circle  was  a bright  red.  In  1728, 
one  was  I'ecn  of  a pale  red  outwardly,  then  followed  yellow, 
and  then  green,  terminated  by  a white. 

Thefe  coronas  are  very  frequent.  In  Holland,  M.  Mufehen- 
broeck  fays,  50  may  be  feen  in  the  day-time,  almoll  every 
year;  but  they  are  difficult  to  be  obferved,  except  the  eye  be  fo 
fituated,  that  not  the  body  of  the  fun,  but  only  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  ef  the  heavens,  can  be  feen.  Mr.  Middleton  fays, 
that  this  phenomenon  is  very  frequent  in  North  America;  for 
that  there  is  generally  one  or  two  about  the  fun  every  week, 
and  as  many  about  the  moon  every  month.  Halos  round  the 
fun  are  very  frequent  in  Rulfia.  I\I.  Aipinus  fays,  that  from 
the  23d  of  April  i75^>  l^e  20th  of  September,  he  himfelf 
bad  obferved  no  lefs  than  26,  and  that  he  has  fometimes  feen 
twice  as  many  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Coronas  may  be  produced  by  placing  a lighted  candle  in  the 
midll  of  fleam  in  cold  weather.  Allb,  if  glafs  windows  be 
breathed  upon,  and  the  flame  of  a candle  be  placed  fome  feet 
from  it,  while  the  fpeftator  is  alfo  at  the  diftance  of  fome  feet 
from  another  part  of  a window,  the  flame  will  be  furrounded 
with  a coloured  halo.  And  If  a candle  be  placed  behind  a glafs^ 
receiver,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  vacuum  within  it,  at  a 
certain  degree  of  denfity,  the  vapour  with  which  it  is  loaded 
will  make  a coloured  halo  round  the  flame.  This  was  obferved 
by  Otto  Guericke.  In  December  1756,  M.  Mufchenbroeck 
obferved,  that  when  the  glal's  windows  of  his  room  were  covered 
with  a thin  plate  of  ice  on  the  infide,  the  moon  appearing 
through  it  was  furrounded  with  a large  and  varloully  coloured 
halo ; and,  opening  the  window,  he  found  that  it  arofe  entirely 
from  that  thin  plate  of  Ice,  for  none  was  feen  except  through 
it.  Similar,  In  fome  refpefts,  to  the  halo,  was  the  remarkable 
appearance  which  M.  Bouguer  deferibes,  as  obferved  by  himfelf 
and  his  companions  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pichinca,  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras. A fimilar  curious  appearance  has  alfo  been  del'ciibed 
by  Dr.  M'Feat  In  Scotland. 

Defcartes  obferves,  that  the  halo  never  appears  when  it  rains  : 
from  which  he  concludes  that  this  phenomenon  is  occafioned  by 
the  refra6tion  of  light  in  the  round  particles  of  ice,  which  are 
then  floating  in  the  atmofphere;  and  though  thefe  particles  are 
flat  when  they  fall  to  the  ground,  he  thought  they  muil  be  pro- 
tuberant in  the  middle-,  before  their  defeent ; and  according  to 
this  protuberancy  he  imagined  that  the  diameter  of  the  halo- 
would  vary, — In  treating  of  meteors,  Gaffendi  fuppofes  that  a 
halo  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  rainbow,  the  rays  of  light  being, 
in  both  cafes  twice  rcfra6led  and  once  refledled  within  each 
drop  of  rain  or  vapour,  and  that  all  the  difference  there  is  be- 


tween them  arifes  from  their  different  fituation  with  refpc^l  t«v 
the  obferver.  For,  whereas,  when  the  fun  is  behind  the  Ipefla- 
tor,  and  confequently  the  rainbow  before  him,  his  eye  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle ; when  he  views  the  halo,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  fun,  his  eye  is  in  the  circumference  ot  the  circle;  fo 
that,  according  to  the  known  principles  of  geometry,  the  angle 
under  which  the  objetl  apjiears  in  this  cafe  mufl.  be  half  of 
what  it  is  in  the  other.  'I'hough  this  writer  fays  a great  deal 
upon  the  fubjeft,  and  endeavours  to  give  realons  why  the  cfi- 
lours  of  the  halo  are  In  a different  order,  to  thole  of  the  rain- 
bow, he  does  not  deferibe  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  ot  light  from 
the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpe^ator  when  a halo  is  formed  by 
them,  and  he  gives  no  figures  to  explain  his  ideas, 

Dechales,  alfo,  endeavours  to  ffiow  that  the  generation  qf  the: 
halo  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  rainbow.  If,  fays  he,  a fphere  of 
glafs  or  cryftal,  AB,  (Plate  87,  fig.  1.)  full  of  water,  be  placed  in 
the  beams  of  the  fun  ihining  from  C,  there  will  not  only  be  two 
circles  of  coloured  light  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  which 
co.nllitute  the  two  rainbows;  but  there  will  alfo  be  another  on 
the  part  oppofite  to  the  fun,  the  rays  belonging  to  which  meet- 
ing at  E,  aftenvards  diverge,  and  from  the  coloured  circle  G,. 
as  will  be  vifible,  if  the  light  that  is  tranfmitted  through  the 
globe  be  received  on  a piece  of  white  paper.  The  colours  alfo- 
will  appear  to  an  eye  placed  in  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the 
cone  FEG.  Meafuring  the  angle  FEH,  he  found  it  to  be  23 
degrees.  They  were  only  the  extreme  rays  of  this  cone  that 
were  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow.  This  experiment  he 
thought  fulficiently  illuffrated  the  generation  of  the  halo ; fo 
that  whenever  the  texture  of  the  clouds  is  fuch,  as  not  entirely 
to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  yet  have  fome 
degree  of  denfity,  there  will  always  be  an  halo  round  them,  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  appearing  in  thofe  drops  which  are  23 
degrees  diilant  from  the  fun  or  moon.  If  the  fun  be  at  A,  fig.  2y 
and  the  fpeftator  at  B,  the  halo  will  be  the  circle  DFE,  DBE 
being  46  degrees,  or  tw^ice  23. 

The  reafon  why  the  colours  of  the  halo  are  more  dilute  than- 
thofe  of  the  rainbow,  he  fays,  is  owing  principally  to  their  be- 
ing formed  not  in  large  drops  of  rain,  but  in  very  fmall  va-t 
pour;  for  if  the  drops  of  water  were  large,  the  cloud  would 
be  fo  thick,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  could  not  be  regularly 
tranfmitted  through  them  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  ob- 
ferved, that  when  the  rainbow  is  formed  by  very  thin  vapours,, 
the  colours  hardly  appear.  As  for  thofe  circles  of  colours 
which  are  fometimes  feen  round  candles,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
they  are  owing  to  nothing  but  moitlure  on  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
ferver; for  that  he  could  never  produce  this  appearance  by 
means  of  vapour  only,  if  he  wiped  his  eyes  carefully;  and  he. 
had  obferved,  that  fuch  circles  are  vifible  to  fome  perfons  and. 
not  to  others,  and  to  the  fame  perfons  at  one  lime  and  not 
at  another. 

'Fhe  moll  confidcrable  of  all  the.  theories  refpe£ling  halosj. 
and  that  which  has  met  with  the  moll  favourable  and  the  longell- 
reception,  is  that  of  Mr.  Huygens.  Sir  Il'aac  Newton  men-' 
tions  it  with  refpeft,  and  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Complete  Syltem  of 
Optics,  does  not  fo  much  as  hint  at  any  other.  1'he  occafion 
of  Mr,  Huygens  publilhing  his  thoughts  on  this  fubjedt,  was- 
the  appearance  of  a halo  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  May  1667,  of 
which  he  gave  an  account  in  a paper  read  at  the  Royal  Acado-- 
my  in  that  city,  which  was  afterwards  tranllatcd,  and  publiflied. 
in  the  Englifli  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  and  which,  may  be 
feen  in  Lowthorp’s  Abridgment,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  But  this 
article  contains  nothing  more  than  the  heads  of  a dil'courfc, 
which  he  afterwards  compofed,  but  never  quite  finiiliod,.  on  this 
fubjedl ; and  which  has  been  tranllatcd,  with  fome  additions,, 
by  Dr.  Smith,  from  whom  the  following  account  is  chiefly  ex- 
tradled.  Our  philofopher  had  been  firfl  engaged  to  think  pai-^ 
ticularly  upon  this  fubjcdl,  by  the  appearance  of  fife  funs  at. 
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Warfaw,  in  i6<;8  ; prefently  after  which,  he  fays,  he  Ifit  upon 
the  true  caufe  of  halos,  and  not  long  after,  of  that  of  mock 
funs  alfo. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  obfervations,  it  muft 
be  remarked,  that  if  we  can  conceive  any  kind  of  bodies  in  the 
atmofpherc,  which,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  optics,  will, 
either  by  means  of  reHeftion  orretratlbn,  jmxluce  the  appear- 
ance in  queltion,  when  nothing  clfe  can  be  found  that  will  do 
.it,  we  mult  acquiefce  in  the  hypothefis,  and  fuppofe  Inch  bo- 
dies to  exili,  even  though  we  cannot  give  a fatisfatbory  account 
of  their  generation.  Now,  two  fuch  bodies  are  aifuincd  by  Mr. 
Huygens  ; one  of  them  a round  ball,  opaque  in  the  centre,  but 
covered  with  a trnnfparent  lliell  5 and  the  other  is  a cylinder, 
of  a fimilar  compolition.  13y  the  help  of  the  former  he  endea- 
vours to  account  for  halos,  and  by  the  latter  for  thofe  appear- 
ances which  are  called  mock  funs.  Thofe  bodies  which  IVIr. 
Huygens  requires,  in  order  to  explain  ihefe  phenomena,  are 
' not,  however,  a mere  afl'umption  ; for  Ibme  fuch,  though  of  a 
larger  fize  than  his  purpofe  requires,  have  been  aftually  found, 
4'onfilting  of  fnow  within  and  ice  without.  They  are  particularly 
mentioned  by  Defcartes. 

The  balls  with  the  opaque  kernel,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  caufe  of  them,  he  imagines  not  to  exceed  the  lize 
of  a turnip-leed  j but,  in  order  to  illuttrate  this  hypothefis,  he 
gives  a figure  of  one,  of  a larger  fize,  in  ABCDEF,  (fig.  3.) 
■reprefenting  the  kernel  of  fnow  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  rays 
of  light,  coming  from  a,  b,  fall  upon  the  fide  c,  d,  it  is  mani- 
tfeft  they  will  be  fo  refrafted  at  c,  and  d,  as  to  bend  inwards  3 
and  many  of  them  will  itrike  upon  the  kernel  EF.  Others, 
however,  as  GA  and  HD,  will  only  touch  the  fides  of  the  ker- 
nel 3 and  being  again  refrafted  at  B and  C,  will  emerge  in 
the  lines  BK,  CK,  crofling  each  other  in  the  point  K,  whole 
neareft  diftance  from  the  globule  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  its  ap- 
parent diameter.  If,  therefore,  BK  (fig.  4)  and  CK  be  produced 
towards  M and  L,  it  is  evident,  that  no  light  can  reach  the 
c}'c  placed  within  the  angle  LKINI,  but  may  fall  upon  it 
when  placed  out  of  that  angle,  or  rather  the  cone  reprefented 
by  it.  . 

For  the  fame  reafon,  every  other  of  thefe  globules  will  have  a 
fhadow  behind  it,  in  which  the  light  of  the  fun  will  not  be  per- 
ceived. If  the  eye  be  at  N,  and  that  be  conceived  to  be  the 
vertex  of  a cone,  the  fides  of  which  NR,  NQ,  are  parallel  to 
the  fides  of  the  former  cone  KL,  KM,  it  is  evident  that  none  of 
the  globules  within  the  cone  QNR  can  fend  any  rays  of  the  fun 
to  the  eye  atN.  But  any  other  globule  out  of  this  cone,  as  X, 
may  fend  thofe  rays,  which  are  more  refrafted  than  XZ,  to  the 
eye  3 fo  that  this  will  ai>pear  enliglrtcned,  while  thofe  within 
the  cone  will  appear  obfeure.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  a 
certain  area,  or  fpace,  quite  round  the  fun,  muft  appear  dark  5 
and  that  the  fpace  ne.\t  to  this  area  will  appear  luminous,  and  . 
more  fo  in  thofe  j)arts  that  are  neareft  to  the  obfeure  area  3 be- 
caufc,  he  lays,  it  may  eafily  be  demonftrated,  that  thefe  glo- 
bules which  are  neareft  to  the  cone  QNR  exhibit  the  largeft 
image  of  the  fun.  It  is  plain,  alfo,  that  a corona  ought  to  be 
produced  in  the  fame  manner,  whatever  be  the  fun’s  altitude,  be- 
caufe  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  globules. 

To  verify  this  hypothefis,  our  philolopher  advlfes  us  to  ex- 
pofe  to  the  fun  a thin  glafs  bubble,  filled  with  water,  and  hav- 
ing fome  opaque  (ubftance  in  the  centre  of  it  3 and  he  fays  we 
fhall  find,  that  we  (hall  uot  be  able  to  lee  the  fun  through  it, 
unlefs  at  a certain  diftajicc  from  a place  oppolite  to  the  centre  of 
it  3 but  as  foon  as  we  do  perceive  the  light,  the  image  of  the  fun 
will  immediately  appear  the  brighteft,  and  coloured  red,  for  the 
fame  reafon  a.s  in  the  rainbow. 

Thefe  coronas,  he  fays,  often  appear  about  the  moon  3 hut 
the  colours  are  lb  weak  as  to  appear  only  white.  Such  while 
coronas  he  had  alfo  fecn  about  the  fun,  when  the  fpace  within 
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them  appeared  fcarce  darker  than  that  without.  This  he  fup- 
pofes  to  happen  when  there  are  but  few  of  thefe  globules  in  the 
atmofphere  ; for  the  more  plentiful  they  are,  the  more  lively 
the  colours  of  the  halo  appear  3 at  the  fame  time  alfo  the  area 
within  the  corona  will  be  the  darker.  The  apparent  diameter 
of  the  corona,  which  is  generally  about  45  degrees,  depends 
upon  the  fize  of  the  dark  kernel  ; for  the  larger  it  is  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  whole  globule,  the  larger  will  be  the  dark  cone  be- 
hind it.  I'he  globules  that  form  thefe  halos,  JMr.  Huygens 
fuppofes  to  have  confifted  of  foft  fnow,  and  to  have  been  round- 
ed by  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  and  thawed  on  their  out- 
fides  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  To  make  the  diameter  of  the  halo 
45  degrees,  he  demonftrates  that  the  femidiameter  of  the  globule 
muft  be  to'the  femidiameter  of  the  kernel  of  fnow  very  nearly  as 
Tooo  to  4S0  3 and  that  to  make  a corona  of  100  degrees,  it  muft 
be  as  1000  to  680. 

]\Ir.  Weidler,  in  his  Commentary  on  Parhelia,  publiflied  at 
Wirtembnrgh  in  1733,  obferves  that  it  is  very  improbable  that 
fuch  globules  as  Mr.  Huygens’s  hypothefis  requires,  with  nuclei 
of  fuch  a precife  proportion,  ftiould  exift  3 and  if  there  were 
fuch  bodies,  he  thinks  they  would  be  too  fmall  to  produce  the 
effefts  aferibed  to  them.  Befides,  he  obferves  that  appearances 
cxac^Ily  fimilar  to  halos  are  rfot  uncommon,  where  Bind  vapours 
alone  are  concerned  3 as  when  a candle  is  placed  behind  the 
fteam  of  boiling  water  in  frofty  weather,  or  in  the  midft  of  the 
vapour  ilfulng  copioufly  from  a bath,  or  behind  a receiver  when 
the  air  is  fo  much  rarefied  as  to  be  incapable  of  fupporting  the 
water  it  contains.  The  rays  of  the  fun  twice  rcfteiSled  and 
twice  refrafted  within  fmall  drops  of  water  are  fufficient,  he 
fays,  without  any  opaque  kernel,  to  produce  all  the  appearances 
of  the  halos  that  have  the  red  light  towards  the  fun,  as  may  be 
proved  by  experiment.  That  the  diameter  of  the  halos  is  gene- 
rally half  of  that  of  the.  rainbow,  he  accounts  for  as  Gaftendi  did 
before  him. 

M.  Marlotte  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  fmall  coronas 
by  the  tranfmilfion  of  light  through  aqueous  rapours,  where  it 
futfers  two  refraftions,  without  any  intermediate  refleftion. 
Fie  Ihows  that  light  which  comes  to  the  eye,  after  being  re- 
frafted  in  this  manner,  will  be  chiefly  that  which  falls  upon 
the  drop  nearly  perpendicular  3 becaufe  more  rays  fall  upon  any 
given  quantity  of  furface  in  that  fitnation,  fewer  of  them  are 
refiefted  with  fmall  degrees  of  obliquity,  and  they  are  not  fo 
much  fcattered  after  refra6Iion.  The  red  will  alwurys  be  outer- 
moft  in  thefe  coronas,  as  confifting  of  rays  which  fufter  the  lealt 
refratRion.  And  whereas  he  had  feen,  when  the  clouds  were 
driven  brilkly  by  the  wind,  halos  round  the  moon,  varying  fre- 
quently in  their  diameter,  being  fometimes  of  two,  fometimes 
of  three,  and  fometimes  of  four  degrees  ; fometimes  alfo  being 
coloured,  fometimes  only  white,  and  fometimes' difappearing 
entirely  5 he  concluded  that  all  thefe  variations  arofe  from  the 
different  thicknefs  of  the  clouds,  through  which  Ibmctimes  more 
and  fometimes  lefs  light  was  tranfmitted.  He  fuppofed,  alfo, 
that  the  light  which  formed  them  might  fometimes  be  rcHefted, 
and  at  other  times  refra6tcd.  As  to  thofe  coronas  which  confift 
of  two  orders  of  colours,  he  imagined  that  they  were  produced 
by  Imall  pieces  of  fnow,  which,  when  they  begin  to  difiblve, 
form  figures  which  are  a little  convex  towards  their  extremities. 
Sometimes,  alfo,  the  fnow  will  be  melted  in  different  flhapes  3 
and  in  this  cafe  the  colours  of  fevcral  halos  will  be  intermixed 
and  confufed  3 and  fuch,  he  fays,  he  had  fometimes  obferved 
round  the  Ibn. 

M.  Mariott-e  then  proceeels  to  explain  the  larger  coronas, 
namely  thofe  that  arc  about  45  degrees  In  diameter : and  for 
this  purpofe  he  has  rccourfc  to  equiangular  prifms  of  ice,  in  a 
certain  pofition  with  ref})e6t  to  the  fun  5 and  he  takes  pains  to 
trace  the  progrefs  of  llie  rays  oflight  for  this  purpofe  : but  this 
hypothefis  is  very  improbable.  In  fome  cafes  he  thought  that 
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thcfc  larger  coronas  were  caufed  by  hail-flones,  of  a pyramidal 
figure  ; becaufe  after  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  feen  about 
the  fun,  there  fell  the  lame  day  feveral  fuch  pyramidal  hail- 
ftones.  M.  Mariotte  explains  parhelia  by  the  help  of  the  lame 
fuppofitions.  See  Paiuielia. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  fubjeft  of  halos,  but  he  has  hinted  at 
' his  fentiments  concerning  them  occaiionally  ; by  which  we 
perceive  that  he  confidcred*  the  larger  and  lefs  variable  ap- 
pearances of  this  kind  as  produced  according  to  the  common 
laws  of  refraftion,  but  that  the  lets  and  more  variable  appear- 
ances depend  upon  the  fame  caufe  with  the  colours  of  thin 
plates. 

CoROXA,  among  botanifts,  the  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
circumference  or  margin  of  a radiated  compound  flower.  It 
correfponds  to  the  radius  of  Linnaeus;  and  is  exemplified  in  the 
flat,  tongue-fliaped  petals  which  occupy  the  margin  of  the  daily 
or  fun-flower. 

Corona  Aujiralis,  or  Meridwnahs,  Southern  Crown,  a con- 
ftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifj)here,  whofe  flars  in  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue  are  13,  in  the  Britiflr  catalogue  la. 

Corona  BureaJis,  the  Northern  Crown,  or  Garland,  in  af- 
tronomy,  a conflellation  of  the  northern  hemiiphere,  whofe  flars 
in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  eight,  in  Tycho’s  as  many,  and  in 
^Ir.  Flamftead’s  21. 

Corona  Imperialis,  in  conchology,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  a kind  of  voluta,  dift'ering  from  the  other  fliells  of  that 
family,  by  having  its  head  ornamented  with  a number  of  points,, 
forming  a fort  of  crown.  See  Vqluta. 

COIIONAIj  suture.  In  anatomy,  the  firfl  future  of  the  fkull. 
See  Anatomy,  page  163. 

CORONALE  os,  the  fame  with,  the  os  frontis.  See  Anat 

TOMY,  ibid. 

CORONARY  VESSELS,  in  anatomy,  certain  velTels  which 
furnifli  the  fubflance  of  the  heart  with  blood..  Thus  the  Coro- 
nary Arteries,  are"  two  arteries  fpringing  out  of  the  aorta,  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  pericardium.  Coronary  Vein,  is  a vein  dif- 
fufed  over  the  exterior  furface  of  the  heart.  See  Anatomy, 
page  195. 

Stomachic  Co'RO'S , a vein  ihferted  into  the  trunk  of  the 
fplenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  mefenteric,  forms  the 
vena  porta.  See  Anato.my,  page  195. 

COIlONARIiE,  in  botany,  the  loth  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
naeus’s Fragments  of  a natural  method.  Under  this  name,  in- 
ftead  of  the  more  obvious  one  llbacca,  Linnaeus  collefts  a great 
number  of  genera,  molt  of  which  furnlfh  very  beautiful  garden- 
flowers,  viz.  albuca,  cyanella,  fritillaria,  hclonias,  hyacinthus, 
hypoxis,  liliuni,  melanthium,  ornithogalum,  fcllla,  tulipa,  agave, 
aletris,  aloe,  anthericum,  afphodelus,  bromelia,  burmannia,  he- 
nierocallis,  polianthes,  tiflandfia,  veratrum,  yucca. 

CORONATION,  the  ceremony  of  invefting  with  a crown, 
particularly  ap})lied  to  the  crowning  of  kings,  upon  their  fuc- 
ceedingto  the  fovereignty.  See  King. 

CORONELLI  (Vincent),  a famous  geographer,  born  at 
Venice.  His  Ikill  in  the  mathematics  having  brought  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  count  d’Eflrces,  his  eminence  employed 
him  in  making  globes  for  Louis  XIV.  With  this  view  Coro- 
nclli  fpent  fome  time  at  Paris,  and  left  a great  number  of  globes 
there,  which  are  eftcemed.  In  1685  he  was  made  cofmo- 
grajjher  to  the  republic  of  Venice  ; and  four  years  af  ter,  public 
profcfl'or  of  geography.  I le  founded  an  academy  of  cofmo- 
grajiliy  at  Venice  ; and  died  in  that  city  in  1718.  He  publiflied 
above  400  geograiihical  charts,  an  abridgement  of  cofmography, 
feveral  books  on  geography,  and  other  work.s. 

CORONER,  eoronator,  an  ancient  oflicer  in  England,  fo 
called  becaufc  he  hath  principally  to  do  with  pleas  of  the  crown, 
«r  fuch  wherein  the  king  is  more  immediately  concerned.  And 
VoL.  II. 


In  this  light,  the  lord  chief  juflicc  of  the  king’s  bench  Is  the  prin- 
cipal coroner  in  the  kingdom  ; and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  exercife 
the  jurifdiflion  of  a coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm.  But  there 
are  allb  particular  coroners  for  every  county  of  England;  ufually 
four,  but  fometimes  fix,  and  fometimes  more.  This  officer  is 
of  equal  authority  with  the  ftieritf ; and  was  ordained,  together 
with  him,  to  keep  the  peace  when  the  earls  gave  up  the  wardfliip 
of  the  counties. 

He  is  chofen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county  court ; and  . 
by  the  flatute  of  Weflminfler.i.  it  was  enabled,  that  none  but 
lawful  and  difereet  knights  fliould  be  chofen  : but  it  feems  now 
fuflicient  if  a man  have  lands  enough  to  be  made  a knight,  whe-- 
ther  he  be  really  knighted  or  not  : for  the  coroner  ought  to  have- 
an  eflate  fuflicient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and’ 
anfwer  any  lines  that  may  be  made  upon  him  for  his  mifliehavi- 
our  ; and,  if  he  hath  not  enough  to  anfwer,  his  fine  fhall  be  levied 
on  the  county,  as  a punifliment  for  elebling  an  infulficient  oflicer. 
Now,  indeed,  through  the  culpable  neglefit  of  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty, this  office  has  been  fufl'ered  to  fall  into  difrepute,  and  get 
into  low  and  indigent  hands ; fo  that  although  formerly  no  co- 
roners would  be  paid  for  feiwing  their  country,  and  they  were 
by  the  aforefaid  flatute  of  Well minfler  i.  exprefsly  forbidden  to 
take  a reward  under  piain  of  great  forfeiture  to  the  king  ; yet  for 
many  years  pall  they  have  only  defired  to  be  chofen  for  the  fake 
of  their  perquifites  ; being  allowed  fees  for  their  attendance  by 
the  flatute  3 Hen.  VII.  c.  i.  w’-hichSir  Edward  Coke  complains 
of  heavily,  though  fince  his  time  thofe  fees  have  been  much  en- 
larged. 

The  coroner 'is- chofen  for  life  ; but  may  be  removed,  either 
by.  being  made  fheriff  or  chofen  verderor,  which  are  offices  in- 
compatible with  the  other;  and  by  the  flatute  5 Geo.  II.. 
c.  29.  extortion,  neglebl,  or  milbehaviour,  are  alfo  made  caufes 
of  removal.  The  office  and  power  of  a coroner  are  alfo,  like 
thofe  of  the  ffierifl',  either  judicial  or  miniflerial  ; but  princi- 
pally judicial.  This  is  in  a great  meafure  afeertained  by  flatute 
4. Edw.  I.  De  officio  coronatoris  ; and  confills,  firfl,  in  enquiring, 
when  any  perfon  is  ilain,  or  dies  fuddenly,  or  in  prifon,  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  his  death.  And  this  mull  be  fuper  ’vljum 
corporis  ; for  if  the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  fit; 
He  mufl  alfo  fit  at  the  very  place  where  the  death  happened. 
And  his  enquiry  is  made  by  a jury  from  four,  five,  or  fix  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  over  whom  he  is  to  prefide.  If  any  be 
found  guilty  by  this  inquefl  of  murder,  he  is  to  commit  to  pri- 
fon for  farther  trial,  and  is  alfo  to  enquire  concerning  their  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby  ; but  whether 
it  be  murder  or  not,  he  mufl  enquire  whether  any  deodand  has  ■ 
accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  franchife,  by  this  death ; 
and  mullcertify  the  whole  of  this  inquifition  to  thecourt  of  king’s 
bench,  or  the  next  affizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to  * 
enquire  concerning  Ifilpwrecks  ; and  certify  whether  wreck  or 
not,  and  who  is  in  polTeffion  of  the  goods.  Concerning  treafurc- 
trove,  he  is  alfo  to  enquire  concerning  the  finders,  and  where  it 
is,  and  whether  any  one  lie  Iulj)e6ted  of  having  found  and- 
concealed  a treafure  ; “ :md  that  may  well  be  perceived  (faith t 
the  old  flatute  of  Edw.  L),  where  otie  liveth  riotoully,  haunting 
taverns,  and  hath  done  fo  of  long  time  whereupon  he  might- 
be  attached  and  held  to  bail  upon  this  fufpicion  only.  The  mi- 
niflerial office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the  flierifl's.fubflitute. 
For  when  jufl  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  flierilf,  for  ful'pieioti 
of  partiality  (.as  that  he  is  interdled  in  the  fnit,  or  of  kindred  ta 
cither  jilaitititf  or  defendant),  the  procefs  mufl  then  be  awarded 
to  the  coroner,  inflead  of  the  flierilf,  for  execution  of  the  king's 
writs. 

CORONET.  SeeCROWN. 

Coronet,  of  a hurfe,  the  loweft  part  of  the  paflern,  which.; 
runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  diltinguiflicd  by  the  hair  joining-." 
and  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  Iruof. 
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COROXIT.LA,  johitcd  podded  Couttea  ; a genus  of  Ihe 
Recundria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  dais  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 ad  order,  l\jpi- 
Hotucl'iC.  The  calyx  is  bilabiated,  with  two  fegments  above 
coalited  ; the  vcxillum  Icarce  any  longer  than  the  alae ; the  le- 
gunien  much  contraded  between  the  feeds.  To  this  genus  Idn- 
n;eiis  alfo  joins  the  emcnis,  or  Icorpion  fena  ; though  Mr.  Miller 
makes  it  a dillind  fpecies.  There  are  11  fpecies,  all  of  them 
])lants  of  confiderablc  beauty,  with  very  bright  yellow  flowers. 
All  of  them,  however,  are  rather  too  tender  for  this  climate, 
except  the  emerus.  This  fpecies  riles  with  a Ihrubby  Item, 
branching  numeroully  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  clofely  garnilhed 
with  winged  leaves  of  three  pair  ot  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ; and,  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  numerous  long  flower- 
Italks,  each  fupporting  two  or  three  large  yellow  flowers  of  the 
papilionaceous  kind,  fucccedcd  by  longilh  pods  ; it  is  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds,  and  likewife  by  layers  or  cuttings,  I'lie 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  efteemed  laxative,  and  ufed  as  a fub- 
ftitute  for  common  fena  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  A dye 
is  procured  by  fermentation  from  the  leaves,  like  that  of  indigo. 

COllONOlD,  and  Condyloid,  procelfes.  See  Anatomy, 
page  164. 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA,  in  anatomy,  fponglous  bodies  of 
the  penis.  See  Anatomy,  page  208. 

Corpora  Pyramidalia,  in  anatomy,  are  two  protuberances 
of  the  under  part  of  the  cerebellum,  about  an  inch  long ; fo  called 
from  their  refeinblance  to  a pyramid. 

Corpora  Siriata.  See  Anatomy,  page  203, 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a feijeant,  in  a com- 
pany of  foot,  who  has  charge  over  one  of  the  divifions,  places 
and  relieves  fentinels,  and  keeps  good  order  in  the  corps  de 
garde  ; he  alfo  receives  the  word  from  the  inferior  rounds,  which 
pafs  by  his  corps  de  garde.  This  officer  carries  a fufee,  and 
is  commonly  an  old  foldier  : there  are  generally  three  corporals 
in  each  company. 

Corporal  of  a Ship  of  War,  an  officer  under  the  matter  at 
arms,  employed  to  teach  the  officers  the  exercife  of  fraall  arms, 
or  of  mulketry  ; to  attend  at  the  gang-way,  on  entering  ports, 
and  obferve  that  no  fpirituous  liquors  are  brought  into  the  (hip, 
unlefs  by  exprefs  leave  from  the  oflicers.  He  is  allb  to  extinguifli 
the  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o’clock  in  winter  and  nine  in  fum- 
mer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired ; and  to  walk  frequently 
down  in  the  lower  decks  in  his  watch,  to  fee  that  there  are  no 
lights  butfuch  as  are  under  the  charge  of  proper  fentinels. 

Corporal,  Corporale,  is  alfo  an  ancient  church-term,  figni- 
fying  the  facred  linen  fpread  under  the  chalice  in  the  eucharift 
and  niafs,  to  receive  the  fragments  of  the  bread,  if  any  chance 
to  fall.  Some  fay,  it  was  pope  Eufebius  who  firft  enjoined  the 
ufc  of  the  corporal  ; others  aferibe  it  to  St.  Sylvefter.  It  was 
the  cuttom  to  carry  corporals,  with  fome  folemnity,  to  fires, 
and  to  heave  them  againtt  the  flames,  in  order  to  extinguifli 
them.  Philip  de  Comines  fays,  the  pope  made  Louis  XL  a 
prefent  of  the  coqiorale  whereon  my  lord  St,  Peter  fung  mafs. 

CORPORATION,  a body  politic  or  incorporate,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  perfons  or  members  arc  joined  into  one  body,  and 
are  qualified  to  take,  grant,  &c.  Of  coqiorations  there  is  a 
great  variety  fubfifting,  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  of 
learning,  and  of  commerce  ; in  order  to  prelervc  entire  and  for 
ever  thofe  rights  and  immunities,  which,  if  they  were  granted 
only  to  thofe  individuals  of  which  the  body  corporate  is  com- 
pofed,  would  upon  their  death  be  utterly  loll  and  extinft.  To 
ihow  the  advantages  of  thefe  incorporations,  let  us  confider  the 
cafe  of  a college  in  either  of  our  univerfitics,  fomided  ad Jluden- 
dum  et  orandum,  for  the  encouragement  and  fup]iort  ot  religion 
and  learning.  If  this  was  a mere  voluntary  allembly,  the  indi- 
viduals which  compofe  it  might  indeed  read,  pray,  lludy,  and 
perform  fcholaftic  excrcifes  together,  fo  long  as  they  could  agree 


to  do  fo  : but  they  could  neither  frame,  nor  receive,  any  laws 
or  ru1e.s  for  their  conduft ; none  at  leatt  which  would  have  any 
binding  force,  for  want  of  a coercive  power  to  create  a fufficient 
obligation.  Neither  could  they  be  capable  of  retaining  any  pri- 
vileges or  immunities  ; for,  if  fuch  privileges  be  attacked,  which 
of  all  this  unconnected  alfembly  has  the  right  or  ability  to  de- 
fend them  I And,  when  they  are  difperl’ed  by  death  or  other- 
wife,  how  ihall  they  transfer  thefe  advantages  to  another  let  of 
ftudents,  equally  unconneifded  as  themfelvcs  } So  alfo,  with  re- 
gard to  holding  eflatesor  other  projierty,  if  land  be  granted  for 
the  purpofes  of  religion  or  learning  to  20  individuals  not  incor- 
porated, there  is  no  legal  way  of  continuing  the  property  to  any 
other  perfons  for  the  fame  purpofc.s,  but  by  endlefs  conveyances 
from  one  to  the  other,  as  often  as  the  hands  arc  changed.  But 
when  they  are  confolidated  and  united  into  a corporation,  the)T 
and  their  fucceflbrs  arc  then  confidered  as  one  jierfon  in  law  : 
as  one  perfon,  they  have  one  will,  which  is  collcftcd  from  the 
fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  individuals  : this  one  will  may  etta- 
blifli  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole,  which  are 
a fort  of  municipal  laws  of  this  little  rejmblic  ; or  rules  and  ft.a- 
tutes  may  be  preferibed  to  it  at  its  creation,  which  are  then  in 
the  place  of  natural  laws  : the  privileges  and  immunities,  the 
ettates  and  polfeflions  of  the  corporation,  when  once  vetted  in 
them,  will  be  for  ever  vetted,  without  any  new  conveyance  to 
new  fuccellions  ; for  all  the  individual  members  that  have  ex- 
itted  from  the  foundation  to  the  prefent  time,  or  that  fliall  ever 
hereafter  exitt,  are  but  one  perfon  inlaw,  a perfon  that  never 
dies  : in  like  manner  as  the  river  Thames  is  ttill  the  fame 
river,  though  the  parts  which  compofe  it  are  changing  every 
inttant. 

The  honour  of  originally  inventing  thefe  political  conttltu- 
tions  entirely  belongs  to  the  Romans.  They  were  introduced, 
as  Plutarch  fays,  by  Numa ; who  finding,  upon  his  acceffion, 
the  city  torn  to  pieces  by  the  two  rival  fadlious  of  Sabines  and 
Romans,  thought  it  a prudent  and  politic  meafure  to  fubdivide 
thefe  two  into  many  fmxller  ones,  by  inftituting  feparate  foci- 
etics  of  every  manual  trade  and  profeffion.  They  were  af:er- 
wards  much  confidered  by  the  civil  law,  in  which  they  were 
called  uni'verfiaies,  as  forming  one  whole  out  of  many  indivi- 
duals; or  collegia,  from  being  gathered  together:  they  were 
adopted  tflfo  by  .he  canon  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclefi- 
aftlcal  difeipline;  and  from  them  our  fplrltual  corporations  are 
derived.  But  our  laws  h:ive  confiderably  refined  and  improved 
upon  the  invention,  according  to  the  ufual  genius  of  the  Englifli 
nation ; particularly  with  regard  to  foie  corporations,  confilting 
of  one  jicrfon  only,  of  which  the  Roman  lavvyers  had  no  notion  j 
their  maxim  being  that.  Tree  faciunt  collegium  : though  they 
held,  that  if  a corporation,  originally  confifting  of  three  per- 
fons, be  reduced  to  one.  Si  urdverfitas  ad  urum  redit,  it  may  llill 
fubfift  as  a corporation,  Et  /let  nomcn  univerfitaiis. 

As  to  the  I'everal  forts  of  corporations,  the  firtt  divifion  of 
them  is  into  aggregate  and  folc.  Coqiorations  aggregate 
confitt  of  many  perfons  united  together  into  one  fociety,  and 
are  kept  up  by  a perpetual  fuccelfion  of  members,  fo  as  to  con- 
tinue for  ever  : of  which  kind  are  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
of  a city,  the  head  and  fellows  of  a college,  the  dean  and^ 
chapter  of  a cathedral  church.  Corporations  foie  confitt  of 
one  perfon  only  and  his  fucceflors,  in  fome  particular  ftation, 
who  are  incorporated  by  law,  in  order  to  give  them  fome  legal 
capacities  and  advantages,  particulaily  tiiat  ol  perpetuity,  which 
in  their  natural  perfons  they  coul  1 not  have  hatk  In  this  feni'e 
the  king  is  a foie  corporation  ; fo  is  a bittiop  ; fo  are  fome  deans 
and  prebendaries,  dittinrt  from  their  fevcral  chapters  j and  fo 
is  every  parfon  and  vicar.  And  the  nccefllty,  or  at  leatt  ufe, 
of  this  Inttitution  will  he  very  apparent,  if  we  confider  the  cafe 
of  a parfon  of  a church.  At  the  original  endowment  of  parifli- 
churches,  the  freehold  of  the  church,  the  church-yard,  the  par- 
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foiuge-houfe,  the  glebe,  and  the  tithes  of  the  parllh,  were  veiled 
ill  the  then  jiarfon  by  the  bounty  of  the  donor,  as  a temporal 
recompenfe  to  him  for  hisfpiiitual  care  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
with  intent  that  the  lame  emoluments  Ihould  ever  afterwards 
continue  as  a recompenfe  for  the  fame  care.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  ed'e£led  } The  freehold  was  veiled  in  the  parfon  ; and,  if 
we  liippofc  it  %’efted  in  his  natural  capacity,  on  his  death  it 
might  de'ceiid  to  his  heir,  and  would  be  liable  to  his  debts  and 
incumbrances ; or  at  bell  the  heir  might  be  compellable,  at 
fome  trouble- and  expence,  to  convey  thefe  rights  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  incumbent.  The  law  therefore  has  wifely  ordained, 
that  the  parfon,  quatcmis  parfon,  lhall  never  die,  any  more  than 
the  king ; by  making  him  and  his  fuccelfors  a corporation.  By 
which  means  all  the  original  rights  of  the  parfonage  are  pre- 
ferved  entire  to  the  fuccelfor : for  the  prefent  Incumbent,  and 
his  predecefibr  who  lived  feven  centuries  ago,  are  in  law  one 
and  the  fame  perfon  ; and  what  was  given  to  the  one  was  given 
to  the  other  alfo. 

Another  divifion  of  corporations,  either  foie  or  aggregate,  is 
into  ecchfiaji'-.cal  and  lay.  Ecclefiaftical  corporations  are  where 
the  members  that  compofe  it  are  pntirely  fpiritual  perfons ; 
fuch  as  bilhops ; certain  deans  and  prebendaries  j all  archdea- 
cons, parfons,  and  vicars ; which  are  foie  corporations  : deans 
and  chapters  at  prefent,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot 
and  monks,  and  the  like,  bodies  aggregate.  Thefe  are  erefted 
for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  perpetuating  the  rights  of 
the  church. — Lay  corporations  are  of  two  forts,  civil  and  elee- 
mojynary.  The  civil  are  fuch  as  are  erefted  for  a variety  of 
temporal  purpofes.  The  king,  for  inftance,  is  made,  a corpora- 
tion, to  prevent  in  general  the  poflibility  of  an  interregnum  or 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  to  preferve  the  pofl'elfions  of  the 
-crown  entire ; for,  immediately  upon  the  demife  of  one  king, 
his  fuccelfor  is  in  full  pofleifion  of  the  regal  rights  and  dignity. 
Other  lay  corporations  are  erefled  for  the  good  government  of 
a town  or  particular  dillrift,  as  a mayor  and  commonalty,  bai- 
liff and  burgelfes,  or  the  like : fome  for  the  advancement  and 
regulation  of  manufaftures  and  commerce  ; as  the  trading  com- 
panies of  London  and  other  towns  : and  fome  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  divers  fpecial  purpoles  5 as  church-wardens,  for 
confervation  of  the  goods  of  the  panlhi  the  college  of  phyficians 
and  company  of  furgeon.*;  in  London,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  medical  fcience ; the  royal  fociety  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  knowledge  5 and  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  for  pro- 
moting the  lludy  of  antiquities.  The  eleemofynary  fort  are 
fuch  as  are  conllitnted  for  the  perpetual  dillribution  of  the  free 
alms,  or  bounty  of  the  founder  of  them  to  fuch  perfons  as  he 
has  directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all  hofpitals  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  lick,  and  impotent;,  and  all  colleges,  both  in 
cur  univerfities  and  out  of  them  : which  colleges  are  founded  for 
two  purpofes  : i . for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  learning  by 
proper  regulations  and  ordinances.  2.  bor  imparting  alfilt- 
ance  to  the  members  ot  thole  bodies,  in  onler  to  enable  them 
to  profecutc  their  devotion  v/ith  greater  cale  and  atiiduity.  And 
all  thele  eleemofynary  corporatiems  are,  llridllv  Ijjeaklng,  lay, 
and  not  ecclefiaftical*  even  though  compofei  of  ecclefialllcal 
perfons,  and  although  they  in  fome  things  partake  of  the  nature, 
privileges,  and  rellriftions  of  ecclefialtical  bodirs.  How  corpo- 
rations in  general  may  be  created  ; what  are  their  j)owers,  capa- 
cities, and  incapacities  ; and  how  they  may  be  dilfolyed,  arc 
quellions  conlidercd  at  large  by  Judge  Blackllone  in  his  Com- 
mentaries. 

Corporation  Afl,  is  that  which  prevents  any  perfon  from 
being  legally  elected  into  any  ollice  relating  to  the  government 
of  any  city  or  corporatiijii,  unlcls,  within  a twclv’cinonth  before, 
he  ha.s  received  the  lacrament  of  the  Lord  s Supper  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  England ; and  which  enjoin.s  him  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fuprcmacy  when  he  takes  the 
oath  of  ollice  3 olhevwile  his  election  is  v'oid. 


COR 

CORPOtlEAL,  thofe  qualities  which  denominate  a body. 

See  Incorporeal. 

CORPOREITY,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  corjioreal,  or 
its  body;  or  that  which  conftitutes  or  denominates  it  fuch. 
The  corporeity  of  God  was  the  capital  error  of  ihe  Anthropo- 
morphites.  .Some  authors  reproach  TertulHan  with  a<imltting 
a corporeity  in  the  Deity ; but  it  is  manifeft,  by  body  he  means 
no  more  rhikrx.  fubjiance.  The  Mahometans  reproach  the  Sama- 
ritans at  this  day,  with  a belief  of  the  corporeity  of  God.  Many 
of  the  ancients  believed  the  corporeity  of  angels. 

CORP.SE,  a dead  body.  If  aily  one.  In  taking  up  a dead 
body,  Reals  the  flirowd,  or  other  apparel,  it  will  be  felony. 
Stealing  only  the  corpi'e  itfelf  is  not  felony  ; but  it  is  punilhablc 
as  a mifdemeanor  by  indiilment  at  common  law. 

CORPS,  In  archite61ure,  is  a term  borrowed  from  the  French, 
fignifying  any  part  that  projedls  or  advances  beyond  the  naked 
front  of  a wall ; and  which  ferves  as  a ground  for  fome  decora- 
tion or  ornament. 

Corps  de  Battaille,  is  the  main  body  of  an  army  drawn  up 
for  battle. 

Corps  de  Garde,  a poll  in  an  army,  fometimes  under  covert, 
fometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a body  of  foldiety,  who 
are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  are  to  watch  in  their  turns, 
for  the  fecurity  of  a quarter,  a camp,  a Ration,  &c.  The  word 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fentinels  who  watch  therein.  It  is  nfual  to 
have,  befide  the  great,  a little  corps  de  garde,  at  a good  diRance 
before  the  lines;  to  be  the  more  readily  advertifei  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  ' 

CORPULENCY,  the  Rate  of  a perfon  too  much  loaded  with 
fleRi  or  fat.  Corpulency  is  not  only  a difeafe  of  itfelf,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  ufnally  called  ohejity,  but  is  alfo  the  occafion  of  other 
difeafes,  particularly  the  apoplexy.  It  was  held  infamous 
among  the  ancient  Lacedoemonians.  Sennertus  mentions  a 
man  that  weighed  600  pounds, and  a maid  36  years  of  age  who 
weighed  4J0.  Air.  Bright  of  Malden,  who  died  at  the  age  of  29  » 
years  in  1750,  weighed  616  pounds.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  Marquis 
of  Cerona,  a noted  Spanilh  general  in  his  time,  from  an  excef- 
five  corpulency,  is  faid  to  have  reduced  himfelf  by  drinking  of 
vinegar  to  fuch  a degree  of  leannefs,  that  he  could  fold  his  flrin 
feveral  times  round  him.  From  one  to  four  drachms  of  Cafiile 
foap,  taken  at  bed-time,  is  ftrongly  recommended  with  a view 
of  reducing  corpulency  by  Dr.  Flemyng. 

CORPUS,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the 
animal  Rruclure ; as  corpus  callofum,  corpus  caverriofum,  cor- 
pus JpongioJum,  &c. 

Corpus  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  feveral  works 
of  the  fame  nature  collected  and  bound  together.  Gratian  made 
a collecTiion  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  called  corpus  canomim. 
The  corpus  of  the  civil  law  is  cotnpofcfl  of  the  digeR,  cale,  and 
inftitutes.  We  have  alfo  a corpus  of  the  Greek  poets ; and  an- 
other of  the  Latin  poets. 

Corpus  Chrijli,  a fcRival  of  the  church  of  England,  kept  on 
the  next  Thurfdav  after  Trinity  Sunday,  inRituted  in  honour  of 
the  enchariR ; to  which  alfo  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  Is 
dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  phyfics,  a minute  particle,  or  phyfical 
atom,  being  fuch  as  a natural  body  is  made  up  of.  Bv  this 
wonl  is  not  meant  the  elementary  particle.s,  nor  the  hypoitatical 
priaciplcs  of  chemiRs  ; but  fuch  particles,  whether  of  a limplc 
or  compound  nature,  whole  parts  will  not  be  dilfolved  nor  dilli- 
pated  by  ordinary  degrees  of  heat. 

CORPUSCULAR  philosophy,  is  that  way  of  philofo- 
phiting  which  endeavours  to  explain  things,  and  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion,  figure,  reR,  pofition. 
See.  of'the  corpufcles,  or  the  minute  particles  of  matter.  Mr. 
Bovlc  funis  up  the  chief  principles  of  the  corpufcular  hypothe- 
fis,  which  then  llouriflieii  under  the  mechanical  phllol'ophv,  in 
thefe  particulars  : i.  They  fnppofe  that  there  is  but  one  catholic 
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or  univedkl  matter,  which  is  an  c:xter.clcd,  impenetrable,  and 
ilivifible  fubllance  common  to  all  bodies,  and  capable  of  all 
tonns.  2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to  form  the  vail  va- 
riety of  natural  bodies,  mull  have  motion  in  Ibme  or  all  its 
allignable  parts ; and  that  this  motion  was  given  to  matter  by 
G(k1  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  has  all  manner  of  diredlion 
and  tendencies.  3.  Matter  mult  allb  be  ahlually  divided  into 
parts,  and  each  of  thele  primitive  particles,  fragments,  or 
atoms  of  matter,  muft  have  its  proper  magnitude  or  fize,  as 
abb  its  peculiar  figure  or  lhape.  4.  They  fuppole  abb,  that 
thefe  difi'erently  fized  and  lliaped  particles  may  have  as  difi’erent 
orders  and  politions,  whereof  great  variety  may  arile  in  the 
compofition  of  bodies. 

COIIRECTION,  in  printing,  the  aft  of  retrenching  the 
faults  in  a work  j or  the  reading  which  the  correftor  gives  the 
firft  proofs,  to  point  out  and  amend  the  faults,  to  be  reftified  by 
the  compolitor.  The  correftious  are  placed  on  the  margin  of 
each  page,  righfagainll  the  line  where  the  faults  are  found. 
There  are  dift’erent  charafters  ufed  to  exprefs  diflerent  correc- 
tions, as  dele,  for  any  thing  to  be  effaced  or  left  out.  Mbien 
any  thing  is  to  be  inferted,  the  place  is  marked-in  the  line  with 
a caret  au(|  the  inlcrtion  added  in  the  margin.  When  a 
W'ord,  (yllable,  &c.  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  erafed  out  of  the  proof, 
and  that  to  be  put  in  its  room  written  in  the  margin  ; always 
obferving,  if  there  be  feveral  miltakes  in  the  fame  )ine,  that 
the  correblions  in  the  margin  be  feparated  by  little  bars,  or 
ftrokes,  [ . If  a fpace  be  omitted,  its  place  is  marked  with  a 
caret,  and  the  margin  with  ^ . If  a fpace  be  wrong  placed, 
as  in  the  middle  of  a word,  the  two  parts  are  connefted  with 
a curve,  and  the  fame  charafter  put  in  the  margin.  If  a letter 
be  inverted,  it  is  exprelfed  on  the  margin  <).  If  any  thing  be 


tranfpofed,  it  is  marked  thus  ; The  JhorteJl  \are  the  follies\  hcjl ; 


for  the  JbortfJl  follies  are  ibe  hejl-,  and  in  the  margin  is  added 
irj.  in  a circle.  If  Roman  charafters  are  to  be  changed  for 
Italic,  or  mce  verfa,  a line  is  drawn  under  them  thus,  and 

Roman  or  Italic  added  in  the  margin ; if  to  capitals,  a dou- 
ble line.  If  a word  or  fenteiice  is  entirely  omitted,  the 
place  is  marked  with  a caret,  and  in  the  margin  is  inferted  the 
word  out.  If  the  letters  of  a word  (land  too  far  afunder,'  a 
line  is  drawn  under  them,  and  in  the  margin  is  put  a crooked 
line  or  hook,  thus 

CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that  mends 
the  faults  or  bad  qualities  of  other  things. 

Corrector  0/  the  Staple,  a clerk  belonging  to  the  ftaple, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  write  down  and  record  the  bargains  that 
merchants  make  there. 

Corrector,  in  medicine  or  pharmacy,  an  ingredient  in 
a compofition,  which  guards  againft  or  abates  the  force  of 
fomc  other. 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  olficer  of  jutlice  in  Spain, 
and  countries  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifh  government.  He  is  the 
chief  judge  of  a town  or  province. 

CCiRREGlO.  See  Allegri. 

CORREI-ATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another  in  a cer- 
tain relation.  Thus  father  and  fon  are  correlatives.  Eight 
and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are  correlative  and  oppofite 
terms. 

CORRIGIOEA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  trigynla  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  jilants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  I\]ifcclla7ii\c.  The  ca- 
lyx is  pentaphyllous ; the  petals  five ; and  one  three-cornered 
leed. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Corroborative  Medicines.  Sec 
Strf.ngtheneks. 

CORRO.SION,  in  a general  fenfc,  the  aftion  of  gnawing 
away,  by  degrees,  the  continuity  of  the  parts  of  bodies. 

Corrosion,  in  chemiftry,  an  aftion  of  bodies,  by  means 


of  proper  menftrmuns,  that  produces  new  combinations,  and 
a change  of  their  form,  without  converting  them  to  a ftate  of 
fluidity. 

CORROSIVE  suBLiM.ATE  MERCURY,  a preparation  of 
quickfilver  with  the  muriatic  acid;  now  called  llydrar^rus 
muriatus. 

CORROSIVES,  in  furgerjq  are  the  medicines  which  corrode 
whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to.  Such  are  burnt 
alum,  red  precipitate,  &c.  &:c. 

CORRUGATOR  muscle.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles. 

CORRUPTICOLfE,  a feft  who  rofe  out  of  the  Mono- 
phyiites  in  Egypt  about  the  year  319,  under  their  chief  Se- 
verus,  the  jiretended  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Their  diftin- 
guiftiing  doftrine,  whence  they  derived  their  name,  was,  that 
the  body  of  Jefus  Chrill  was  corruptible ; that  the  fathers  had 
owned  it;  and  that  to  deny  it* was  to  deny  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour’s  pallion.  On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  Plalicarnafius, 
another  Eutychian,  a refugee,  as  well  as  Sevenis,  in  Alexan- 
dria, maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrill  had  been  always- 
incorruptible;  that  to  fay  it  was  corruptible,  was  to  make  a 
diftinftion  between  Jefus  Chrill  and  the  Word,  and  by  confe- 
quence  to  make  two  natures  in  Jefus  Chrill.  The  people  of 
Alexandria  were  divided  between  the  two  opinions;  and  the 
partifans  of  Severus  were  called  corrupticolev,  q.  d.  woidliippers 
of  fomething  corruptible : fometimes  they  were  denominated' 
corruptibiles ; and  the  adherents  of  Julian  incorruptibilcs  or 
pbantafiqftee . The  clergy  and  fecular  powers  favoured  the  firft  p 
the  monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 

CORRUPTION,  the  dellruftion,  extinftion,  or  at  leaft  cef- 
fation  for  a time,  of  the  proper  mode  of  exiftenceof  any  natural 
body.  See  Putrefaction. 

Corruption  of  Blood,  in  law,  one  of  the  confequences  of 
an  attainder,  a6ling  both  upwards  and  downwards ; lb  that  an- 
attainted  perfon  can  neither  inherit  lands  or  other  hereditaments 
from  his  anceftors,  nor  retain  thofe  he  is  already  in  polfeffion 
of,  nor  tranfmit  them  by  defeent  to  any  heir ; but  the  fame  (hall 
efeheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  fubjeft  to  the  king's  fuperior 
right  of  forfeiture;  and  the  perfon  attainted  fliall  alfo  obftruft 
all  defeents  to  his  pofterity,  wherever  they  are  obliged  to  de-. 
rive  a title  through  him  to  a remoter  ancellor.  See  At-- 

TAINDER. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  notions,  fays  Blackftone,  which  our' 
laws  have  adopted  from  the  feudal  conllitutions,  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquell ; as  appears  from  its  being  unknown  in . 
thofe  tenures  which  are  indifputably  Saxon,  or  Gavel  kind ; ■ 
wherein,  though  by  treafon,  .according  to  the  ancient  Saxon 
laws,  the  land  is  forfeit^  to  the  king,  yet  no  corruption  of • 
blood,  no  impediment  of  defeent,  enfues;  and  on  judgment, 
of  mere  felony,  no  efeheat  accrues  to  the  lord.  But,  by  the,- 
law  of  England,  derived  as  above,  a man's  blood  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  corrupted  by  attainder,  that  his  fons  can  neither  inhe-. 
rit  to  him.  nor  to  any  other  anceftor,  at  leajt  on  the  part  ofr 
their  attainted  father. 

This  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  abfolutely  removed  but: 
by  authority  of  parliament.  The  king  may  excul'e  the  public  ■ 
puniftiment  of  an,  offender;  but  cannot  aboliih  the  private  right 
which  has  accrued,  or  may  accrue,  to  individuals  as  a confe- 
quence  of  the  criminal’s  attainder.  He  may  remit  a forfeiture 
in  which  the  interell  of  the  crown  is  alone  concerned ; but  he 
cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood;  for  therein  a third, 
jicrfon  hath  an  interell,  the  lord  who  claims  by  efeheat.  If 
therefore  a man  hath  a fon,  and  is  attainted,  and  afterwards 
pardoned  by  the  king  : this -fon  can  never  inherit  to  his  father, 
or  father’s  anceftors;  becaufe  his  paternal  blood,  being  once 
thoroughly  corriiiited  by  his  father’s  attainder,  mull  continuei 
fo;  but  if  the  fon  had  been  born  after  the  jiardon,  he  might, 
inherit ; becaufe,  by  the  pardon,  the  father  is  made  a nevvi 
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man,  and  may  convey  new  Inheritable  blood  to  his  after-born 
children. 

This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  arlfing  from  feudal  principles, 
but  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even  thefe  principles  will 
warrant,  has  been  long  looked  upon  as  a peculiar  hardtliip  : 
becaufe  the  opprellive  parts  of  the  feudal  tenures  being  now  in 
general  abolithed,  it  feems  unreafonable  to  refcn'eone  of  their 
nioft  inequitable  confequences  j namely,  that  the  children 
fhould  not  only  be  reduced  to  prefent  poverty  (which,  however 
fevere,  is  fufficiently  juftilied  upon  reafons  of  public  policy), 
but  alfo  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  of  inheritance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  guilt  of  their  anceftors.  And  therefore  in  moft  (if 
not  all)  of  the  new  felonies  created  by  parliament  fince  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  it  is  declared  that  they  fhall  not  extend  to  any 
corruption  of  blood:  and  by  3,he  ftatute  7 Anne  c.  21.  (the 
operation  of  which  is  pollponed  by  the  ftatute  17  Geo.  I.  c.  39.) 
it  is  enabled,  that  after  the  death  of  the  late  pretender  and  his 
fons,  no  attainder  for  treafon  ffiall  extend  to  the  difinheriting 
any  heir,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  of- 
fender himfelf  ^ which  provifions  have  indeed  carried  the  remedy 
farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardihip  above  complained 
of  5 which  is  only  the  future  obftrvrftion  of  defeents,  where  the 
pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced  through  the  blood  of  an  at- 
tainted anceftor. 

CORSAIR,  a pirate  or  perfon  who  fcours  the  feas,  efpeclally 
the  Mediterranean,  with  a velfel  armed  for  war,  without  com- 
iniffion  from  any  prince  or  power,  to  plunder  merchant  vefl'els. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  carfare,  of  corfo,  or  a turf  bus, 
by  reafon  of  their  courfes,  or  excurfions. — The  name  is  com- 
monly given  to  the  piratical  cruifers  of  Barbar}',  who  had  their 
rife  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  A corf  air  is 
dillingnilhed  from  a prvvatcer  in  this,  that  the  latter  does  it 
under  a commiffion,  and  only  attacks  the  vefl'els  of  thofe  at  war 
with  the  flate  whence  his  commUTion  is  derived.  The  punilh- 
ment  of  a corfair  is  to  be  hanged,  without  remiffion  ; whereas 
privateers  are  to  be  treated  as  prilbners  of  war.  All  corfair 
veflels  are  good  prizes. 

CORSELET,  a little  culrafs : or,  according  to  others,  an 
armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  whole  body,  anciently  worn 
by  the  pike-nten,  ufually  placed  in  the  front  and  flanks  of  the 
battle,  for  the  better  red  fling  the  enemy’s  affaults,  and  guarding 
the  foldiers  placed  behirul  them. 

CORSNED,  or  Morskl  of  Exkcration,  a fpecles  of 
trial  or  purgation  anciently  in  ufe  among  us,  and  which  pro- 
bably arofe  from  an  abufe  of  revelation  in  the  dark  ages  of 
fuperflition.  It  confifted  of  a piece  of  cheefe  or  bread,  about 
an  ounce  in  weight,  which  was  confccratcd  w'ith  a form  of  ex- 
orcifm  3 defiring  of  the  Almighty  that  it  might  caul'e  convul- 
fions  and  paleiiefs,  and  lind  no  pafl'age  if  the  man  was 
really  guilty  3 but  might  turn  to  health  and  nouriflunent  if  he 
was  innocent  3 as  the  water  of  jcaloufy  among  the  Jews  was, 
by  God’s  fpecial  appointment,  to  caulc  the  belly  to  fwell,  and 
the  thigh  to  rot,  if  the  w'oinaii  was  guilty  of  adultery.  This 
corfned  was  then  given  to  the  lulpe^ted  ])crfon,  who  at  the 
fame  time  alfo  received  the  holy  facrament;  if  inde(d  the  coifned 
was  not,  as  fome  have  fiifpetHcd,  the  facramcnlal  bread  itfelf3 
till  the  fubfeipient  invention  of  Iranl'ubflantiation  j)rclerved  it 
from  ijrofane  ufes  witli  a more  j)rof(mnd  refpeifl  than  formerly. 
Our  niflorians  allure  us,  that  Gixlwin,  KarL  ol  Kent,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Confellor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the 
king’s  brother,  at  lalt  a])pcaled  to  his  corfned,  “ per  hiicccUam 
dcglutiendam  abjuruiut ^ which  Ituck  in  his  throat  and  Killed 
him.  'I'his  culiom  has  been  long  lince  gradually  aboliflied, 
though  the  remembrance  ot  it  Itill  lublifls  in  certain  j)hrales  ot 
abjuration  retained  among  tlie  common  people  : a.<!,  “ 1 will 
take  the  facrament  upon  it  3 .May  this  morlel  be  my  lali  !”  and 
the  like. 

Yoi.,  IS. 
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CORT  (Cornelius),  a celebrated  engraver,  was  born  at 
Hoorn  in  Holland  in  15,36.  After  having  learned  the  firfl: 
principles  of  drawling  and  engraving,  he  w^ent  to  Italy  to  com- 
plete his  fliudies,  and  vifiled  all  the  places  famous  for  the  work.s 
of  the  great  mailers.  At  Venice  he  was  courteoufly  received  by 
Titian  3 and  engraved  feveral  plates  from  the  j)id;iures  of  that 
admirable  painter.  He  at  lafl.  fettled  at  Rome,  wfoere  he  died 
in  1578J  aged  42.  According  to  Bafan,  he  was  “ the  bell  en- 
graver with  the  burin  or  graver  only,  that  Holland  ever  pro- 
duced. We  find  in  his  prints,’’  adds  he,  “ corredlnefs  of  drawing, 
and  an  exquilite  tafte.”  He  pralfcs  alfo  the  tafte  and  lightnefs 
of  touch  W'ith  v/hich  he  engraved  landfcapes,  and  that  w'ithout 
the  affillance  of  the  point.  It  is  no  fmall  honour  to  this  artift, 
that  Agoflino  Carracci  wus  his  fcholar,  and  imitated  his  ftyle 
of  engraving  rather  than  that  of  any  other  mailer.  His  (en- 
gravings are  veiy'  numerous  (151  according  to  Abbe  Marolles), 
and  by'  no  means  fcarce. 

CORTES  of  Spain,  a term  purely  Spanllh,  fignifying  the 
courts,  i.  e.  the  llates,  or  alTembly  of  the  Hates,  at  Madrid. 

CoKTKS,  or  Cortez,  (Ferdinand),  a Spanilh  general, 
famous  for  the  conquefl  of  Mexico,  and  other  vi(ttories  over  the 
natives  of  South  America  3 but  infamous  for  the  cruelties  be 
committed  upon  the  vanqulflied,  without  regard  to  rank,  age, 
or  fcx.  It  probably  was  on  this  account  he  was  but  coolly'’  re- 
ceived on  his  return  to  Europe  by  his  royal  mailer  Charles  le 
Q.uint : it  is  even  aflerted  that  the  emperor  alked  him  who  be 
was  to  which  Cortez  replied  3 ‘‘  I am  the  man  who  gave  y'ou 
more  provinces  than  your  anceftors  have  left  you  towms.”  He 
died  in  1554,  aged  6.3. 

CORTEX,  In  botany,  the  rind  or  coarfe  outer  bark  of  plant5. 
See  the  article  Bark. 

Cortex  Peru-vianus.  See  Peruvian  Bark, 

Cortex  JVinicranus . See  Wintera. 

CORTONA  (Pietro  da).  See  Berretini. 

Cortona,  a very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  mentioned  by  many 
of  the  Roman  hiftorians.  It  was  originally  called  Carton,  and 
lay  to  the  northward  of  the  lake  Thrafymenus.  It  Hill  retains 
the  name  of  Cortona.  E.  long.  13.  o.  N.  lat.  53.  15. 

CORTONESE  (Pietro  P.aolo).  See  Goebo. 

CORTUSA,  bkar’s-eah  saniclb;  agenus of  themonogy'nia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dais  of  plants,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  21ft  order  Prccice.  The  co- 
rolla is  wheel-lhaped,  with  its  throat  like  an  elevated  ring  3 the 
capfule  unilocular,  oval,  and  quin(]ucvalved  at  the  top.  There 
are  two  fpecles,  both  of  them  very'  low,  flowery,  hcrbaceou.s 
perennials,  crowned  by  umbels  of  monopelalous,  whcel-fliaped 
riow'crs,  of  a fine  red  colour.  They  are  natives  of  moun- 
tainous rocky  j’)arts  abroad,  io  mull  have  a dry'  lean  foil  3 or 
they  may  be  kept  in  pots  of  dry  landy  earth  placed  in  the  fliade, 
and  in  the  lumrner  mull  be  duly  watered  3 and  their  propaga- 
tion here  is  by  flipping  the  roots  in  Odtober. 

Corunna,  or  Guo’iNE,  a port-town  of  Galllcia  in 
S[)ain,  lituated  on  a fine  b;iy  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  abotft  32 
mile.s  north  of  Compollella.  W.  long.  9.  o.  N.  lat.  4-;.  o. 

C(.)RIJS,  Omeu,  Homer,  or  Ciiomer,  in  the  Jewifli  an- 
tiquities, a mealitre  containing  10  baths  or  75  gallons  and  five 
pints,  as  a meafnre  for  things  liquid,  and  32  pecks  and  x pint 
as  a mcafure  for  things  dry.  The  conn  or  owrr  was  moll  com- 
monly a meafnre  for  things  dry  3 and  llit;  grcatell  that  was  ufed 
among  the  .lew’s.  It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins,  10 
ephas  or  30  fata  or  feahs.  Corns  is  the  mall  ufnal  term  in  the 
hillorical  writers,  and  omer  or  cbomcr  among  the  ])roj)hcts. 
CoKi.'s  is  alfo  uli'd  in  limic  of  our  old  writers  for  eight  bufliels, 
or  a (juarler ; drceni  coros  fritrei.  Jive  dcccm  quarU  ria. 

CORUSCATION,  a glittering  or  gleam  of  light  ilTuing 
from  any  thing.  It  is  chielly  ufed  for  the  elc<^lriral  fluid  when 
rendercci  vilible,  or  for  «a  llalK  of  lightning  darting  Irom  the 
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clouds.  There  are  methods  of  producing  artificial  corufcations, 
or  fparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  vifible  not  only  in  the 
dark  but  in  the  da}’  time. 

CORVOKANT,  formerly  written  Cormorant.  See  Fe- 

LICANUS. 

CORVIDS,  the  Raven  or  Crow  kind,  in  ornithology;  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  ot  picre,  the  dillinguifliing  charac- 
teriftics  of  which  are  thel'e  : the  beak  is  convex  and  cultrated  ; the 
noltrils  arc  covered  with  briftly  feathers;  the  tongue  is  forked 
and  cartilaginous;  and  the  feet  are  of  the  walking  kind.  The 
fpecies  are  19,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  : 

1.  The  corax,  or  raven  of  Englifh  authors,  weighs  three 
pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  two  inches  in  length ; the  colour 
is  black,  finely  glotfed  with  a rich  blue,  the  belly  excc{)ted, 
which  is  of  a dulky  colour,  d'hey  are  very  docile  birds,  and 
may  be  trained  up  to  fowling  like  hawks  ; to  fetch  and  carry 
like  fpaniels;  they  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  like  parrots;  and, 
what  i.s  moll  extraordinary  of  all,  they  may  be  taught  to  imi- 
tate the  human  voice  in  finging.  They  have  a great  propenfity 
to  pilfer,  often  hiding  things  of  value  to  the  great  lofs  of  the 
owner,  wdthout  ule  to  themfelves.  They  frecpient  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  towns,  where  they  are  ufeful  in  devouring 
the  carcafes  and  filth  which  w’ould  otherw'ife  prove  a nuifance. 
They,  however,  all'o  dellroy  many  living  animals  ; fuch  as 
rabbits,  }'oung  ducks,  and  chickens,  and  not  unfrequently 
lambs  which  have  been  dropped  in  a weak  ftate.  In  clear 
weather  they  fl)’-  in  pairs  to  a great  height,  making  a deep  loud 
noife,  different  trom  the  common  croaking.  Their  feent  is  re- 
markably good ; and  they  are  very  long  lived.  The  raven 
makes  her  nell  early  in  the  fpring,  laying  5 or  6 eggs,  of  a pale 
blueilh-green  colour  fpotted  with  brown. 

2.  The  coronc,'  or  carrion-crow,  in  the  form  of  its  body 
agrees  with  the  raven;  alfo  in  its  food,  which  is  carrion  and 
other  filth.  It  will  alfo  eat  grain  and  infeils  ; and  like  the 
jitveii  will  pick  out  the  eyes  of  animals;  whence  it  was  formerly 
diftinguiflied  trom  the  rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on  grain  and 
infe6ts,  by  the  name  of  the  gor,  or  gur-crow.  Virgil  fays  that 
its  croaking  foreboded  rain ; “ Tmn  comix  plena  pluvimn  vocat 
improba  -voce.''  It  was  alfo  thought  a bird  of  bad  omen,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  hajipened  to  be  feen  on  the  left  hand  : “ Sape  fin'Jlra 
cava  pradixit  ah  ilice  ci^rnix.”  England  breeds  more  of  this 
kind  of  birds  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  In  the  24th 
of  Henr)’  VIII.  they  were  grown  lb  numerous,  and  thought  to 
be  fo  prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  that  they  were  confidered  as  an 
evil  wcjrthy  of  parliamentai’}'  redrefs;  an  aft  w.is  palled  for 
their  dellruftion,  in  which  rooks  and  choughs  were  included. 
Ever}'  hamlet  was  to  provide  crow-nets  for  10  years;  and  all 
the  inhabitants  were  ol)ligcd  at  certain  times  to  allemble  during 
that  fpace  to  confult  of  the  proper  means  for  extirpating  them. 
But  though  the  crow  abounds  thus  in  Britain,  it  is  fo  rare  in  S’.ve- 
den,  that  Linnaeus  fpcaks  of  it  only  as  a bird  that  he  once  knew 
killed  there.  It  lays  the  fame  number  of  eggs  as  the  raven, 
and  of  the  fame  colour : immediately  after  deferting  their  young, 
;hcy  go  in  jxiirs.  Both  thefe  birds  are  often  found  white  or 
pied;  an  accident  that  befals  black  birds  more  freipienlly  than 
any  others.  iVIr.  Pennant  fays,  he  has  oblervcd  one  entirely  ol 
a {)ale  brown  colour,  lujt  only  in  its  ])lumage,  but  even  in  its 
bill  and  feet,  'J’he  crow  weighs  about  20  ounces.  Its  length 
is  t8  inches;  its  breadth  two  feet  two  inches. 

3.  The  frugihgus,  or  njok,  is  the  corvus  of  Virgil ; no  other 
fpecies  of  this  kind  being  gregarious.  It  difler.s  irol  greatly  in 
its  form  from  the  carrion-crow:  the  moll  remarkable  dillerence 
w in  the  noftrils  ajitl  root  of  the  bill ; which  |)arts  in  the  crow 
are  well  clothed  with  feathers,  but  in  the  rook  are  bare,  or  co- 
vered only  with  fome  brillly  hairs.  This  arifes  from  its  thrull- 
ing  the  bill  into  the  earth  continually,  after  the  various  worms 
and  ciucte  of  iiifebls,  on  which  it  feeds ; for  it  docs  not  live  on 


carrion,  like  the  lall  fpecies  of  ravens,  Befides  iufefts,  it  alfo 
feeds  on  all  forts  of  grain,  to  fome  inconvenience  perhaps  to 
the  hutbandman,  but  no  doubt  doubly  repaid  by  the  good 
done  to  him  in  extirpating  the  maggot  of  the  chafer-beetle, 
which  in  fome  feafons  deftroys  whole  crops  of  corn  by  feeding 
on  the  roots.  The  rook  is  a gregarious  bird,  fometimes  being 
feen  in  immenfe  flocks,  fo  as  almoft  to  darken  the  air.  Thefe 
flights  they  regularly  perform  morning  and  evening,  except  in 
breeding-time,  when  the  daily  attendance  of  both  male  and  fe- 
male is  required  for  the  ufe  of  incubation,  or  feeding  the 
young ; for  it  is  obferved  that  they  do  both  by  turns.  As 
thefe  birds  are  apt  to  form  themfelves  in  focieties,  fuch  places 
as  they  frequent  during  the  breeding-time  are  called  rookeries’, 
and  they  generally  choofe  a large  clump  of  the  tallefl  trees  for 
this  purpofe ; but  make  fo  great  a litter,  and  fuch  a perpetual 
chatter,  that  nothing  but  habit  and  a length  of  time  can  recon- 
cile one  to  the  noife.  The  eggs  are  like  thofe  of  crows,  but  lefs, 
and  the  fpots  larger.  They  begin  to  build  in  March,  and  after 
the  breeding-feafon  forfake  their  netl  trees,  going  to  roofl  elfe- 
where,  but  have  been  obferved  to  return  to  them  in  Augull : in 
Oftober  they  repair  their  nefls.  In  Britain  they  remain  the 
whole  year ; yet  we  are  told  that  both  in  France  and  Silefia 
they  are  birds  of  paffage.  Whether  they  migrate  or  not  in 
Sweden,  we  are  not  told;  but  Linnaeus  t-alks  of  their  building 
there.  The  young  birds  are  accounted  good  eating,  cfpecially 
if  fkinned  and  put  in  a pie. 

4.  The  cornix,  or  Royllon  crow,  ])retty  much  refembles  the 
rocjk,  feeding  on  infefts,  and  Hying  together  in  great  flocks. 
In  England  it  is  a bird  of  paffage,  viliting  that  kingdom  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  leaving  it  with  the  woodcocks.  In  the 
maritime  parts  they  feed  on  crabs  and  fliell-fiib.  They  are  very 
common  in  Scotland  ; in  many  parts  of  the  Flighlands,  and  in 
all  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  and  Shetland,  it  is  the  only  fpecies  of 
genuine  crow ; the  carrion  and  rook  being  unknown  there.  It 
breeds  and  continues  in  thofe  parts  the  whole  year  round.  In 
the  Highlands,  they  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds  of  trees  : 
lay  fix  eggs,  have  a fliriller  note  than  the  common  crows  ; are' 
much  more  mifehievous  ; pick  out  the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even 
of  horfes  when  entangled  in  bogs.  I'hcy  are,  therefore,  in  many 
jilaces  jirofcribed,  and  rewards  given  for  killing  them.  Foi' 
want  of  other  food  thefe  birds  will  eat  cranberries  or  other 
mountain  berries.  > 

5.  d'he  ilauricns,  or  white  breafted  crow,  is  in  length  about 
12  inches:  (See  Plate  81.)  the  bill  is  black;  the  head  and 
throat  are  black,  glolled  with  blue  ; the  neck  and  bread  white  ; 
the  reft  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  blue  black  : the  legs  of 
a lead  colour : the  claws  black.  The  fpecimen  figured  by 
BulTon  came  from  Senegal  ; but  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
that  quarter.  Pallas  delcribes  the  l:uuc  Ipecies,  which  he  fays 
came  early  in  the  fpring  in  great  flights  from  China,  and 
the  fouthern  Monguls  country,  into  the  jiarts  about  the  lake 
Baikal,  but  mod  frequent  about  the  towns  and  villages  on  the 
river  Lena,  in  which  j>art  the  jaclulaw.s  and  Royllon  crows  are 
very  fcldom  feen.  It  is  laid  the}-  are  likewife  found  in  vad  num- 
bers in  the  idand  of  Johann,  where  they  live  chielly  on  infefts 
and  fruits,  and  make  their  neds  in  trees.- 

6.  The  moncdnla,  or  jack-daw,  weighs  nine  ounces ; the 
length  thirteen  inches,  the  breadth  twenty-eight.  I'he  head  is 
large  in  jtrojiortion  to  its  body  ; which,  IMr.  Willughby  fays, 
argues  him  to  be  ingenious  and  crafty.  The  irides  are  white  : 
the  bread  and  belly  are  of  a dulky  hue  incliifing  to  alli-colour 
the  red  of  the  plumage  is  black,  ilightly  glolled  with  blue  : the 
claws  veiy’  drong  and  hooked.  It  is  a (locile  and  lorjuacious 
bird.  Jack-daws  breed  in  lleej)les,  oldcaftles,  and  in  high  rock.s, 
laying  five  or  fix  eggs.  Sometimes  they  have  been  known  to 
breed  in  hollow-trees  near  a rooken’,  and  join  thofe  binls  in. 
their  foraging  parties.  In  fome  parts  ol  llamplhire,  they  make 
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• their  nefts  In  rabbit  holes  ; they  alfo  build  In  the  interftices  be- 
■'  tween  the  upright  and  tranfum  ftones  of  Stonehenge ; a proof 
. of  the  prodigious  height  of  that  ftupendous  antiquity,  for  their 
' nefts  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  (hepherd  boys,  who  are 
; ahvays  idling  about  this  fpot.  They  are  gregarious  birds  j and 
::  feed  on  infetls,  grain,  and  feeds — Thefe  birds  are  frequently 
|i  brought  u])  tame  : they  have  a praftice  of  hiding  that  part  of 
||  their  food  which  they  cannot  eat  j and  often,  along  with  it,  they 
S fccrcte  fmall  valuables,  thereby  fometimes  occafioning  injurious 
S fufpicions  of  theft  in  fervants  or  others  not  guilty, 
r 7.  The  glandarius,  or  jay,  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  of  Bri- 
I tifti  birds.  The  weight  is  between  fix  and  feven  ounces  : the 
it  length  13  inches.  The  forehead  is  white  ftreaked  with  black  5 
■ the  head  is  covered  with  very  long  feathers,  which  it  can  ereft 
f at  pleafure  into  the  form  of  a crelt ; the  whole  neck,  back,  brealt, 
K and  belly,  are  of  a faint  purple  dathed  with  grey  j the  covert- 
ij  feathers  of  the  wings  are  of  the  fame  colour.  The  firll  quill- 

I feather  is  black  : the  exterior  webs  of  the  nine  next  are  aih- 
coloured  } the  interior  webs  dufky  j the  fix  next  are  black,  but 
the  lower  tides  of  their  exterior  webs  are  white  tinged  with  blue  ; 
the  two  next  wholly  black  j the  laft  of  a tine  bay  colour  tipt 
with  black.  The  Icffer  coverts  are  of  a light  bay  : the  greater 
covert  feathers  moft  beautifully  barred  with  a lively  blue,  black, 
and  white  : the  reft  are  black  : the  rump  is  white.  The  tail 
confifK  of  twelve  black  feathers.  The  feet  are  of  a pale  brown  3 
i|  the  claws  large  and  hooked. — Jays  build  chiefty  in  woods,  mak- 
ing their  nett  of  fticks,  fibres  of  roots,  and  tender  twigs  3 and 
lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s,  cinereous  olive, 
marked  with  pale  brown.  The  young  keep  with  the  old  ones 
till  the  next  pairing  time  in  fpring  3 when  they  choofe  each  his 
mate  to  produce  their  future  progeny.  In  general  they  feed  on 
atoms,  nuts,  feeds,  and  fmits  of  all  kinds  5 but  will  fometimes 
deftroy  young  chickens  and  eggs,  and  will  alfo  take  away  birds 
that  have  been  caught  in  a trap  or  entangled  with  birdlime. 
They  are  often  kept  in  cages,  and  will  talk  pretty  well  3 but 
then  lofe  all. that  beauty  fo  confpicuous  in  the  wild  ftate. 

8.  The  Ciiryocjta3eSy  or  nutcracker,  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the 
jack -daw  : the  bill  is  ftrong,  ftraight,  and  black  : the  colour  of 
the  whole  head  and  neck,  breaft  and  body,  of  a nifty  brown  : 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  rutnp  are  plain  3 the  other  jiarts  mark- 
ed with  triangular  white  fpots  ; the  wing.s  are  black  3 the  co- 
verts fpotted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  body : the  tail  is  round- 
ed at  the  end,  black  tipt  with  white  : the  vent-feathers  are 
white  3 the  legs  dufky.  We  find  thefe  birds  feattered  in  many 
I parts  of  Kurope,  but  no  where  fo  plenty  as  in  Germany  3 they 
I arc  found  alfo  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  they  frequent  the 
I mountainous  parts.  Sometimes  they  come  in  vaft  flocks  into 
France,  efpeciallv  Burgundy.  They  vifit  England  very  feldom  3 
are  alfo  found  in  North-America,  but  not  near  the  fea-coafts. 
One  has  been  brought  from  Kamtfchatka  by  the  late  voyagers. 

9.  The  pica,  or  magpie,  is  in  length  above  18  inches,  and 
weighs  8 or  9 ounces.  I he  bill  is  black  ; the  irides  are  hazle  : 
the  foajnilars,  and  all  the  under  parts  from  the  breaft,  are  white  3 
the  reft  of  the  jdumage,  wings,  and  tail,  black,  glolled  with 
green,  purple,  and  blue,  in  different  lights  5 the  eleven  firfi 
quills  are  white  in  the  middle  on  the  inner  web,  lellening  by  de- 
grees as  they  advance  inwards  : the  tail  is  very  cuneiform,  the 
two  middle  feathers  being  near  1 1 inches  in  length,  and  the  out- 
mofl  only  5 inches  and  a half : the  legs  are  black.  We  can 
form  no  judgment  of  the  colours  of  this  bird,  from  thole  dirty 
mutilated  fpecimens  which  we  fee  expofed  daily  in  a wicker 
cage  at  every  ftall.  It  is  only  in  a ftate  of  nature  that  they  can 
be  found  3 and  whoever  views  them  in  this  ftate,  will  find  them 
very  beautiful.  In  manners  it  api)roaches  the  crow,  feeding  al- 
moft  on  every  thing  in  turn,  both  animal  and  vegetable  3 and 
like  that,  will  kill  young  ducks  and  chickens,  and  fuck  the  eggs. 
It  builds  its  neft  with  art,  making  a thorny  cover  at  top,  leaving 


a hole  in  the  fide  for  admittance  : lays  fix  or  feven  pale  greenifh 
eggs,  thickly  fpotted  with  black.  It  is  a crafty  bird  in  every 
ftate,  and,  if  brought  up  young,  becomes  exceedingly  familiar, 
and  will  talk  a great  many  fentences,  as  well  as  imitate  eveiy 
noife  within  hearing,  like  a parrot,  but  not  near  fo  plain. 

10.  The  graculus,  or  red- legged  crow,  is  but  thinly  feattered 
over  the  northern,  world : no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of 
the  Faunifts  3 nor  do  we  find  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept Britain  and  the  Alps.  It  is  [iroduced  in  the  illand  of  Ca- 
nadia  in  Afia3  and  itvifits  Egyjrt  towards  the  end  of  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile.  Except  in  Egypt,  it  atfe£ls  mountainous 
and  rocky  places  3 builds  its  neft  in  high  clifl's  or  ruined  towers  5 
and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  white  fpotted  with  a dirty  yellow. 
It  feeds  on  infefls,  and  alfo  on  new-lown  corn.  They  com- 
monly fly  high,  make  a fliriller  noife  than  the  jack-daw,  and 
may  be  taught  to  fpeak.  It  is  a very  tender  bird,  and  unable 
to  bear  very  fevere  weather  5 is  of  an  elegant,  flender  make  3 
adlive,  reftlefs,  and  thieving  3 much  taken  with  glitter,  and  fo 
meddling  as  not  to  be  trufted  where  things  of  corifequence  lie. 
It  is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted  fticks  3 fo  that  there 
are  inftances  of  houfes  being  let  on  fire  try  its  means  5 on  which 
account  Cambden  calls  it  hnccndiar\a  avh.  It  is  found  in 
Cornwall,  Flintfliire,  Caernarvonfliire,  and  Anglefea,  in  the 
rocky  clifl's  along  the  fliores.  It  is  all'o  found  in  Scotland  as  far 
as  Strathnavern,  and  in  fome  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  colour  is 
wholly  black,  beautifully  glolfed  over  with  blue  and  purple  : 
the  legs  and  bill  are  of  a bright  orange  colour  inclining  to  red  ; 
the  tongue  is  almoft  as  long  as  the  bill,  and  a little  cloven  : the 
claws  are  large,  hooked,  and  black. 

11.  The  cr'ijlatus,  or  blue  jay,  is  much  fmaller  than  the  com- 
mon jay.  The  bill  is  black  and  above  an  inch  long  ; the  head 
is  crefted  and  blue  : a ftreak  on  each  fide  of  the  head  and  throat 
are  of  ablueifliwhite,  and  there  is  a fpot  of  the  fame  over  the  eye : 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back  is  blue  : the  wings  and  tail 
the  fame  5 all  the  feathers  of  the  laft,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  tipped  with  white  3 the  feathers  of  both  it  and  the  wings 
elegantly  barred  with  black,  and  the  greater  coverts  and  fecond 
quills  tipped  with  white  : the  breaft  is  of  a blofti)m  colour  : the 
belly  and  under  tail  coverts  white  : the  legs  areduikv  brown  : the 
tail  is  nearly  as  lung  as  the  reft  of  the  bird.  The  colours  of  the 
female  are  lefs  bright  than  thofe  of  the  male.  I'his  I'pecies  is 
faid  tube  peculiar  to  NorthrAmerica,  but  not  feen  farther  north 
than  the  town  of  Albany.. 

I a.  The  is  in  length  9 inches,  and  weighs  two 

ounces.  The  bill  is  blackllh,  and  not  quite  an  inch  long  : the 
irides  are  black  : the  tore-head  and  throat  are  of  a dirtyyellow 
white  3 the  hind-head  and  (ides  of  a blackllh  brown  : the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  brown  : beneath,  pale  alh,  palelt  on  the 
breaft  ; the  tpiills  and  tail  are  brown,  tijiped  with  white  : tail  is 
a little  wedged  ; the  legs  and  claws  are  blackllh.  Thefe  birds 
inhabit  Canada  3 and  are  frequent  near  Hudlbn’s  Bay,  where 
they  are  called  tfhijk'ijobii  ami  irbykijack.  They  breed  early  in  the 
I'pring  3 b\ffld  in  pine  trees  3 and  have  two,  rarely  three  young  at 
a time.  The  eggs  are  blue.  I'hey  are  not  gregarious.  Their 
f(K>d  is  black  mofs,  worms,  and  llefti.  'I'hey  are  very  bold  pil- 
fering birds,  licaling  from  the  traveller  even  fait  moat;  and  de- 
vouring often  the  bait  from  the  traps  let  for  the  martins,  as  foon 
as  the  perfons  who  let  them  turn  their  backs.  They  lay  up 
ftores  for  winter  3 at  whiiE  t’lm;  they  are  feldom  feen  unlefs  near 
habitations.  'I'hey  do  not  bear  confinement  well.  AN'hat  na- 
tural note  they  have,  we  arc  not  told  ; but  they  are  faid  to  aH 
the  mocking  bird,  in  imitating  that  of  others. — There  are  near 
30  other  fpccies. 

CoRVUs,  liavfTi,  in  aftronomy;  a conftellation  of  the  fouth- 
ern  hemif[)herc  whole  liars  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue  are  7 3 in 
Tycho’s  as  many  5 in  the  Britannic  Catalogue  9. 

CoKVuSj  in  Roman  antiquity,  a nuUt;u:y  engine,  or  rather 
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gallery,  tnovcable  at  pleafure  by  means  of  puUles  ; cliiefly  ufed 
in  boaruingtlie  enemy’s  lhij)S  to  cover  the  men.  The  conllruc- 
tion  of  the  corvus  was  as  follows : They  erefted  on  the  prow  of 
their  vellels  a round  piece  of  timber  of  about  a foot  and  an  half 
diameter,  and  about  12  feet  long  : on  the  top  of  which  they  had 
a'block  or  pulley.  Round  this  piece  of  timber  they  laid  a ftage 
or  platform  of  boards,  four  feet  broad,  and  about  18  feet  long, 
which  was  well  framed  and  fattened  with  iron.  The  entrance 
was  long-ways,  and  it  was  moved  about  on  the  above-mentioned 
upright  piece  of  timber  as  on  a I'pindle,  and  could  be  hoilted  up 
within  lix  feet  of  the  top  ; about  this  was  a fort  of  parapet 
knee-high,  which  was  defended  with  upright  bars  of  iron  fliai'p- 
ened  at  the  end,  and  towards  the  top  there  was  a ring,  by  the 
help  of  which  and  a pulley  or  tackle,  they  railed  or  lowered  the 
engine  at  })leafure.  With  this  moveable  gallery  they  boarded 
the  enemy’s  vellels  (when  they  did  not  oppofe  fide  to  fide,) 
fometimes  on  their  bow  and  Ibmetimes  on  their  ftern,  as  occa- 
fion  bell  feiwed.  When  they  had  grappled  the  enemy  with 
thefe  iron  fpikes,  if  they  happened  to  fwing  broadfide  to  broad- 
fide,  then  they  entered  from  all  parts  ; but  in  cafe  they^  attack- 
ed them  on  the  bow,  they  entered  two  and  two  by  the  help  of 
this  machine,  the  foremoft  defending  the  foreparts,  and  thofe 
that  followed  the  flanks,  keeping  the  bofs  of  their  bucklers  level 
with  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Cybele,  who  dan- 
ced and  capered  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  drums.  See  Crota- 
LUM.  Catullus,  in  his  poem  called  Atys,  gives  a beautiful  de- 
ferijrtion  of  them,  reprefenting  them  as  madmen.  Accordingly' 
Maximus  Tyrius  fay's,  that  thofe  potfdled  with  the  fpirit  of 
Corybantes,  as  foon  as  they  heard  the  found  of  a flute,  were 
feized  with  an  enthufiafm,  and  loft  the  ufe  of  their  reafon. 
And  hence  the  Greeks  ufe  the  word  v.opySavTov,  to  corobantixe,  to 
flgnify  a perfon’s  being  tranfported  or  poflTelled  with  a devil. 
See  Enthusiasm.  Some  fay'  that  the  Corybantes  were  all  eu- 
nuchs j and  that  it  is  on  this  account  Catullus,  in  his  Aty's,  al- 
ways ufes  feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  fpeaking  of  them. 

CORYBANTICA,  a feflival  held  in  Crete,  in  memory  of 
the  Cory'bantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when  he  was  concealed  in 
that  ifland  from  his  father  Saturn,  who  would  have  devoured  him. 

CORYCEUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gy'mnafium 
where  people  undrefl'ed.  It  was  otherwife  called  apodyterion. 

CORYCOMACHIA,  among  the  ancients,  was  a fort  of  ex- 
creife  in  which  they  pulhed  forwards  a ball,  fufpended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  at  its  return  either  caught  it  with  their  hands,  or 
fuffered  it  to  meet  their  body.  Oribafius  informs  us  it  was  re- 
commended for  extenuating  too  grofs  bodies. 

CORY  DALES,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Metbodi  NaturnUs  of  Linnfeus,  containing  the  following 
genera,  ‘i/iz.  eyiimedium,  hypecoum,  leontice,  melianthus,  pin- 
guicula,  and  utricularia. 

CORYDALES,  in  botany.  See  Fumaria. 

CORYLUS,  the  Hazi.k;  a genus  of  the  polyandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  monoccia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  order,  AincrUacctt.  The  male 
calyx  is  monophyllous,  fcale-like,  trifid,  and  unillorous ; there 
is  no  corolla  j the  flamina  eight  in  number  ; d'ho  female  calyx 
diphyllous  and  lacerated  ; no  corolla  ; two  Ityles  ; and  an  egg- 
Iliaped  nut.  Mr.  Miller  reckons  three  fpecie.s,  though  other 
botanifts  make  only  two.  'I’hey  are  all  of  the  large  flirubkind, 
hardy'  and  deciduous  ; and  have  feveral  varieties  valuable  for 
their  nuts,  as  alfo  for  their  variety'  in  large  wildernelles  and 
fhnibbery'  works.  They  will  profper  in  almoll  any'  foil  or  fitu- 
ation,  and  turn  out  to  good  account  when  growing  in  coppices 
to  cut  as  underwood,  and  as  jioles  for  various  ufes,  as  hoojis, 
fpars,  hurdles,  handles  to  hufbandry  imjdements,  walking-flicks, 
fifhing-rods,  icc.  for  which  purpofes  they  may  be  cut  every  5th, 
^th,  or  8th  year,  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are 


defigned.  The  beft  method  of  propagating  them  Is  by  layers, 
though  they  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  nuts.  ’ 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a mild,  farinaceous,  oily  tafte, 
agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Squirrels  and  mice  are  fond  of  them* 
as  well  as  fome  birds,  fuch  as  jays,  nutcrackers,  &c.  A kind  of 
chocolate  has  been  prepared  from  them,  and  there  are  inllanccs 
of  their  having  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  exprelfed 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds  j and  is  ufed 
by  painters  j and  by  chemifts,  for  receiving  and  retaining  odours. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for  thickening 
of  copfes  than  the  hazle,  for  which  he  dire^fs  the  following  ex- 
peditious method  : Take  a pole  of  hazle  (afh  or  poplar  may 
alfo  be  ufed),  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  the  heads  a lit- 
tle lopped  in  the  ground,  giving  it  a chop  near  the  ground  to 
make  it  fuccumb  j this  fattened  to  the  earth  with  a hook  or  two, 
and  covered  with  fome  fretti  mould  at  a competent  depth  (as 
gardeners  lay'  their  carnations),  will  produce  a great  number  of 
fuckers,  and  thicken  and  furnifli  a copfe  fpeedily. 

CORYMBlFERiE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  an  order  or  di- 
vifion  of  the  compound  flowers  adopted  by'  Linn.neus  after  Ray 
and  Vaillant,  in  the  former  editions  of  his  Fragments  of  a Natu- 
ral Rlethod.  This  title  in  the  later  editions  is  changed  for  Dif- 
coidca,  another  name  borrowed  from  Ray’s  Method,  but  ufed  in 
a fomewhat  different  fenfe. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of  hair  worn  by 
the  women.  Its  form  was  that  of. a cory'mbus. 

CoRYMBiuM,  in  botany  j a genus  of  the  monogamla  order, 
belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compufttce.  The  caly'x  is 
diphyllous,  unillorous,  and  prifmatical ; the  corolla  monopeta- 
lous  and  regular  ; there  is  one  woolly  feed  below  each  floret. 

CORYMBUS,  properly  fignifies  a clutter  of  ivy  berries? 
Among  botanitts,  it  is  a mode  of  flowering  in  which  the  leffer  or 
partial  flower-ltalks  are  produced  along  the  common  ttalk  on 
both  fides  j and  though  of  unequal  lengths,  rife  to  the  fame 
height,  fo  as  to  form  a flat  and  even  furface  at  the  top.  See 
Botany,  Glojfary  ; and  plate  56,  fig.  2. 

CORYNOCARPUS,  in  botany';  a genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  Is 
a pentaphyllous  perlanthium  ; the  corolla  confifts  of  five  round-- 
ifli,  eredf,  and  hollow  petals ; the  ttamina  five  fubulated  fila- 
ments arifing  from  the  bafe  of  the  petals ; the  antherae  are  eredl 
and  oblong ; the  pericarpium  a monofpermous,  turbinat-clava- 
ted  nut. 

CORYPHA,  Mountain  Palm,  or  UmbreUa  Tree,  In  bota- 
ny ; a genus  of  the  order  of  Pahiut,  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clafs  of  plants.  The  corolla  is  tripctalous ; the  ttamina  fix, 
with  one  pittil  ; the  fruit  a monofpermous  plum.  There  is  on- 
ly' one  fpecles,  the  umbracula,  a native  of  the  Welt-Indies, 
where  it  is  called  codda  pa.ua.  It  rifes  to  a confiderable  height, 
and  produces  at  the  top  many  large  palmated,  plaited  leaves, 
the  lobes  of  which  arc  very  long,  and  are  placed  regularly  round 
the  end  of  a long  fpiny  footttalk,  in  a manner  reprefenting  a 
large  umbrella.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  a branched  fpadix, 
from  a compound  i'patha  or  ihealh ; they  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  each  confills  of  one  j)etal,  divided  into  three  oval  parts,  and 
contains  fix  awl-fliaped  ttamina,  furrounding  a fhort  flcnder 
flyle,  crowned  with  a fimplc  ftigma.  The  germen  is  nearly 
round,  and  becomes  a large  globular  fruit  of  one  cell,  including 
a large  round  ttonc.  Thefe  plums  having  a plcafant  flavour 
are  held  in  ettcem  by  the  Indians. 

CORYPHfENA',  in  ichthyology,  a genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  declined  and  truncated  ; the 
branchiottege  membrane  has  fix  rays  ; and  the  back-fin  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  back.  There  are  twelve  fpecles,  mott  of 
them  natives  ot  foreign  leas.  The  mott  remarkable  arc  the  blue 
and  parrot  fiflies,  deferibed  by  iVIr.  Catelby. — T.he  head  ot  the 
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fird  is  of  an  odd  dru£lure,  refembling  that  of  the  fpermaceti 
whale  : the  mouth  is  fmall,  each  mandible  armed  with  a tingle 
row  of  even  teeth,  fo  clol'ely  joined  that  they  feem  entire  bones  j 
the  iris  ot  the  eye  is  red.  On  the  back  is  a long  pliant  fin, 
fomewhat  indented  on  the  edge  ; behind  the  gills  are  two  fins, 
one  under  the  abdomen  and  another  behind  the  anus.  The  tail 
is  forked ; and  the  whole  filh  entirely  blue.  They  are  taken  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Bahama  Itlands,  and  in  moft  of  the  feas  be- 
tween the  tropics.  The  parrot-flfh  hath  a large  mouth,  paved 
as  it  were  with  blunt  teeth,  clofely  connefted  after  the  manner  of 
the  lupus  marinus.  The  body  is  covered  with  large  green 
leaks  j the  eyes  are  red  and  yellow  5 the  upper  part  of  the  head 
brown,  the  lower  part  and  the  gills  blue,  bordered  with  a dufky 
red  5 'a  fireak  of  red  extends  from  the  throat  behind  the  gills,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  a bright  yellow  fpot.  The  fins  are 
five  in  number,  one  extending  almoft  the  length  of  the  back,  of 
a bay  or  cinnamon  colour  5 there  are  two  behind  the  gills, 
blended  with  black,  green,  and  purplilh  colours,  with  the  upper 
edge  verged  with  blue : under  the  abdomen  is  another  red  fin 
verged  with  blue ; under  the  anus  extends  another  long  narrow 
green  fin,  with  a lift  of  red  through  the  middle  of  it:  at  the  bafis 
of  the  tail  on  each  fide  is  a large  yellow  fpot.  The  tail  is  large, 
forked  and  green,  with  a curved  red  line  running  through  the  mid- 
dle parallel  to  the  curve,  and  ending  in  two  points.  This  filh  is 
more  efteemed  for  beauty  than  the  delicacy  of  its  tafte.  They  are 
taken  on  the  coafts  of  Hifpaniola,  Cuba,  and  the  Bahama  Illands. 

CORYPHiEUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the  chief  or 
leader  of  the  company  that  compofed  the  chorus  (See  Chorus). 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ko^wh,  “ tip  of  the  head.” 
The  coryphsus  fpoke  for  all  the  reft,  whenever  the  chorus  took 
part  in  the  aftion,  in  quality  of  a perfon  of  the  drama,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  afts.  Hence  coryphaeus  had  palled  into  a 
general  name  for  the  chief  or  principal  of  any  company,  cor- 
poration, fe£l,  opinion.  See.  Thus  Eullatius  of  Antioch  is  called 
the  corypbeeus  of  the  council  of  Nice  j and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the 
torypheeus  of  the  ftoics. 

CORYZA,  in  medicine,  a catarrh,  or  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe.  See  Medicine. 

CORZOLA,  or  CuRscoLA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice, divided  from  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia  by  a narrow  ftrait.  E. 
long.  18.  o.  N.  lat.  42.  35. 

COS,  the  WHETSTONE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of  vltref- 
cent  ftones,  conlifting  of  fragments  of  an  indeterminate  figure, 
fub-opaque,  and  granulated.  Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral 
fpecies,  fome  confiding  of  rougher,  and  others  of  fmoother,  or 
even  of  altogether  impalpable  particles  ; and  ufed  not  only  for 
whet-ftones,  but  alfo  for  mill-ftones,  and  other  fuch  purpoies,« 

C’os  TURCICA,  Turkcy-Jlonc,  a fpecies  of  ftones  of  the  garnet 
kind,  belonging  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It  is  of  a dull  white, 
and  often  of  an  unequal  colour;  fome  parts  appearing  more 
compaft  than  others.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  ^598  : it  ftrikes 
fire  with  ftcel,  and  eftervefees  with  acids.  Mr.  Kirwan  found 
that  100  parts  of  it  contain  25  of  mild  calcareous  earth,  and 
no  iron.  Cronftedt  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  probably  two 
forts  of  ftones  known  by  this  name,  as  that  deferibed  by  Wal- 
lerius  neither  gives  fire  with  fteel  nor  eftervefees  with  acids.  It 
is  uled  as  a whetftonc ; and  thole  of  the  fineft  grain  are  the  bell 
hones  for  the  moft  delicate  cutting  tools,  and  even  for  razors, 
lancets,  &c. 

COSCTNOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination  by  means  of  a 
fieve.  I'he  word  comes  from  K->crxt»oy,  cribruvt,  “ a ficve  and 
tt-amtci,  divination.  The  fieve  being  fufpended,  after  rchearf- 
ing  a formula  of  word«,  it  is  taken  between  two  fingers  on!  ,* ; 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  fufpe£led  repeated  : he  at  whole 
name  the  fieve  turns,  trembles,  or  ftiakes,  is  reputed  guilty  of 
the  evil  in  quellion.  This  mult  be  a very  ancient  practice : 

'1  heocritus,  in  his  third  Idyllion,  mentions  a woman  very  Ikii- 
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ful  in  it.  It  was  fometimes  alfo  pra6lifcd  by  fufpending  th« 
fieve  by  a thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a pair  of  ftieers, 
giving  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before,  the  parties  fuf- 
pedled ; in  which  laft  manner  cojeivomanry  is  Hill  praftifed  in 
fome  parts  of  England.  It  appears  from  Theocritus,  that  it 
was  not  only  ufed  to  find  out  perfons  unknown,  but  alfo  to  dif- 
cover  the  fecrets  of  thofe  that  were  known. 

CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  the  fecant  of  an  arch  which  is 
the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  See  Geometry. 

COSENAGE,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  where  the  trefail,  that 
is,  the  tritavus,  the  father  of  the  befail,  or  great  grandfather, 
being  feized  in  fee  at  his  death  of  certain  lands  or  tenements, 
dies ; a ftranger  enters,  and  abates  ; then  fliall  this  heir  have 
this  writ  of  cofenage ; the  form  of  which  fee  in  Fitz.  Nat.  Br. 
fol-  221.  . " 

COSENING,  in  law,  an  offence  whereby  any  thing  is  done 
deceitfully,  in  or  out  of  contrafts,  which  cannot  be  fitly  termed 
by  any  efpecial  name.  In  the  civil  law  it  is  called  Jiellmiatus. 
See  Stellionate. 

COSENZA,  the  capital  of  the  Hither  Calabria,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  E.  long.  16.  35.  N.  lat.  39.  13.  It  is  an 
archbilhop’s  fee. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  a kind  of  right  of 
the  lords  to  lie  and  feaft  themfelves  and  their  followers  at  their 
tenants’  houfes.  The  word  may  perhaps  be  derived 

from  the  old  Englifti  word  coJJoe,  a cot  or  cottage. 

CO-SINE,  In  trigonometry,  the  fine  of  an  arch  which  is  the 
complement  of  another  to  90®.  See  Geometry. 

COSMETIC,  any  preparation  which  renders  the  fkin  foft 
and  white,  or  helps  to  beautify  and  improve  the  complexion  j 
as  cold  creams,  pearl  powder,  cerufs,  bifmuth,  &c. 

COSMICAL,  a term  in  aftronomy,  expreffing  one  of  the 
poetical  rifings  of  a ftar;  thus  a liar  is  faid  to  rife  cofmically 
when  it  rifes  with  the  fun,  or  with  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  the  fun  is  at  that  time : and  the  cofmical  fetting  is  when  a 
ftar  fets  in  the  weft  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eaft. 

COSMOGONY,  in  phyfics,  fignifies  the  fcience  of  the 
formation  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  formed  of  wa-jxtx;  the  ’ivorld, 
and  ymjjLot.i  I am  born.  In  our  conjeftures  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  there  are  two  principles  which  we  ought  never 
to  lofe  fight  of.  I.  That  of  the  creation for  certainly  matter 
could  not  give  itfelf  exlltehce  ; but  muft  have  received  it.  2< 
That  of  a Supreme  Intelligence  direfting  this  creation,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  in  confequence  of  which 
this  world  was  formed  See  Creation  and  Earth. 

COSAIOGRAPHY,  the  defeription  of  the  world ; or  the 
art  which  teaches  the  conftnitlion,  figure,  difpofition,  and  re- 
lation of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  manner  of  repre- 
fenting  them  on  a plane.  The  word  comes  form  xoo-.aof  ^LL'crld., 
and  y^%(pw  1 dtferibe.  Cofmography  confifts  chiefly  of  two 
parts.  Aftronomy,  which  fhows  the  ftnklure  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  difpofition  of  the  liars ; and  Geography,  which  fhows 
thofe  of  the  earth. 

COSjMOLABE,  from  Koa-fjLO{  world,  and  / take, 

an  ancient  mathematical  inllruinent,  ferving  to  meafure  dif- 
tance.s,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth.  I'hc  Cofmolabc  is  In 
great  meafure  the  fame  with  the  aftrolabe.  It  is  alfo  called 
fcntacofm,  or  the  uviverjal  injirument,  by  E.  Morgard,  in  a 
trcatilc  written  exprefsly  upon  it,  printed  in  1712. 

COSMOl.OGY,  from  xatriAo^  world,  and  difeourje, 

the  fcience  of  the  world  in  general.  'I'his  Wolfius  calls  general, 
or  tranfcendcntal  eofmology,  and  has  written  a treatife  on  the 
fubjedt,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  explain  how  the  world  arifes 
from  fiinple  fubftanccs ; and  treats  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  modifications  of  material  thing.s,  of  the  elements  of 
bodies,  of  the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  perfeclion  of  the  work!, 
and  of  the  order  and  courfe  of  nature. 
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COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmopolitan,  a term  fometimes 
ufed  to  fignify  a perfon  who  has  no  fixed  living  or  place  of 
abode,  or  a man  who  is  a ftranger  nowhere.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  xoff^o;  •ujorld,  and  otoXij  city. — One  of  the  an- 
cient philofophers  being  interrogated  what  countryman  he  was  ? 
anfwered,  he  was  a cofmopolite,  i.  e.  an  inhabitant  or  citizen  of 
the  world. 

COSSACKS,  a people  inhabiting  the  confines  of  Poland, 
Ruflia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey.  They  are  divided  into  feveral 
branches,  the  Kofakki-fa-Parovi,  the  Kofakki-Donfki,  and  the 
Uralian  Coffacks,  Thefe  are  the  wildell  of  them  all,  though 
they  dwell  in  large  villages,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ural,  near 
its  fall  into  the  Cafpian  Sea.  They  live  on  hufbandry,  fifliing, 
and  their  cattle ; but  rob  their  neighbours  as  often  as  they  have 
opportunity.  In  winter  they  keep  at  home  5 but  in  fummer 
they  rove  in  boats  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  to  attack  the  veffels  fail- 
ing thereon.  Their  religion  is  a mixture  of  Paganifm,  Maho- 
metanilm,  and  Chriftianity.  Their  only  town  is  Ui'allk.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produce  all  the 
iiecefl'aries  of  life.  Thefe  people  are  large  and  well-made,  have 
blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  aquiline  nofes ; the  women  are 
handfome,  well-fhaped,  and  complaifant  to  ftrangers.  The 
country  which  the  Coflacks  now  inhabit,  is  called  the  Ukraine, 
and  is  one  continued  fertile  plain,  which  produces  corn,  pulfe, 
tobacco  and  honey.  The  paftures  are  fo  good,  that  their  cattle 
are  the  largeft  in  Europe.  Their  towns  are  built  of  wood,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ruffians.  The  Kofakki-Donfld  dwell  on 
both  Cdes  of  the  Don,  are  under  the  prote£Hon  of  Ruffia,  and 
profefs  the  fame  religion.  See  Ukal,  Uralian  Cossacks, 
and  Uralsk.  i 

Uralian  Coss.acks,  a people  that  inhabit  the  Ruffian  province 
of  Orenburg,  in  Afia,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Ural. 
Thefe  Cofl'acks  are  defeended  from  thofe  of  the  Don  : they  are 
a very  valiant  race.  They  profefs  the  Greek  religion  j but 
there  is  a kind  of  diflTenters  from  the  eftablifhed  religion,  whom 
the  Ruffians  called  Rojkolniki,  or  Separatifts,  and  who  ftyle 
themfelves  Staroverjki,  or  Old  Believers.  They  confider  the 
fervice  of  the  eftablilhed  church  as  profane  and  facrilegious,  and 
have  their  own  priefts  and  ceremonies.  The  Uralian  Cofl'acks 
are  all  enthufiafts  for  the  ancient  ritual,  and  prize  their  beards 
almofl;  equal  to  their  lives.  A Ruffian  officer  having  ordered  a 
number  of  CoflTack  recruits  to  be  publicly  fliaved  in  the  town  of 
Gaitfk,  in  1771,  this  wanton  infult  incited  an  infurreftion, 
which  was  fuppreflTed  for  a timej  but  in  1773,  that  daring  im- 
poftor,  Pugatchef,  having  alfumed  the  name  and  perfon  of 
Peter  III.  appeared  among  them,  and  taking  advantage  of  this 
circumftance,  and  of  their  religious  prejudices,  roufed  them 
once  more  to  open  rebellion.  This  being  at  laft  efTedlually 
fuppreflTed  by  the  defeat  and  execution  of  the  impoftor,  in  or- 
der to  (ixtinguiffi  all  remembrance  of  this  rebellion,  the  river 
Yaik  was  called  Ural  3 the  Yaik  CoflTacks  were  denominated 
Uralian  Coffacks;  and  the  town  of  Yaitlk,  UraUk.  The  Ura- 
lian CoflTacks  enjoy  the  right  of  fifliing  on  the  coafl;  of  the  Cal- 
pian  Sea,  for  47  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  river  Ural.  Their 
principal  fifliery  is  for  llurgeons  and  beluga,  whofe  roc  flupplies 
large  quanties  of  caviare  ; and  the  fifli,  which  are  chiefly  falted 
and  dried,  afford  a confiderable  article  of  confumption  in  the 
Ruffian  empire.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fiflieries,  thefe  Colfacks 
are  very  rich. 

COSSE  DF,  Geniste,  an  order  of  knighthood  inftituted 
in  1234,  by  Louis  IX.  king  of  France  at  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Provence.  The  motto  on.  the  collar  of  this  order 
was,  Exaltat  bumilis. 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  a colt,  calf  or  lamb,  brought  up 
by  hand  without  the  dam. 

COSTA  (Chriftopher),  a celebrated  botanift  of  the  i6th 
century,  was  born  in  Africa,  of  a Portuguefe  father,  and  went 


into  Afia  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  fimples,  where 
he  was  taken  prifoner,  but  found  means  to  make  his  efcape, 
and  after  feveral  voyages,  praftifed  phyfic  at  Bourgos.  He 
wrote,  I.  ATreatife  on  Indian  drugs  and  medicines.  2.  His 
Voydges  to  the  Indies..  3.  A book  in  praife  of  Women  3 and 
other  works. 

COSTAL,  an  appellation  ^iven  by  anatomifts  to  feveral 
parts  belonging  to  the  fides : thus  we  meet  with  coital  (or 
inter-coiiiA)  mufcles,  vertebrre,  &c. 

COSTANZO  (Angelo  di),  an  Italian  hiftorian  and  poet, 
lord  of  Catalupo,  was  born  in  1507,  of  a noble  and  ancient 
family  of  Naple.s,  and  died  about  159^-  He  wrote,  i.  A 
Hiftory  of  Naples,  from  12^0  to  1489;  the  belt  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Aquila,  in  1382,  in  folio,  very  fcarce.  a» 
Italian  poems,  which  are  elteemed,  and  have  had  feveral  editions. 

COSTA-ricca,  a province  of  North  America  in  New 
Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  bounded  on  the- 
north-eaft  by  the  northern  ocean,  on  the  fouth-welt  by  the 
fouth-fea,  on  the  north -welt  by  Nicaragua,  and  on  the  fouth- 
ealt  by  Veragua.  The  foil  is  not  very  fertile,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  cattle.  Carthage  is  the  capital  town. 

COSTIVENESS,  a preternatural  detention  of  the  faeces, 
with  an  unufual  drynefs  and  hardnefs  thereof,  and  thence  a. 
fuppreffion  of  their  evacuation.  The  cure  is  to  be  effeiSted  by 
fmall  dofes  of  any  purgative  medicine. 

COSTMARY,  the  Englilh  name  of  a fpecies  of  tanfey.  See- 
Tanacetum. 

COSTS,  in  law,  imply  the  expenccs  of  a fuit  recovered  bjr 
the  plaintiff,  together  with  damages.  Cofts  were  not  allowed' 
by  the  common  law,  tlie  amercement  of  the  vanquilhed  party 
being  his  only  punilhment  3 but  they  are  given  by  ftatute., 
Cofts  are  allowed  in  chancery  for  failing  to  make  anfwer  to  a 
bill  exhibited,  or  making  an  infufficient  anfwer:  and  if  a firft- 
anfwer  be  certified  by  a mafter  to  be  infufficient,  the  defendant 
is  to  pay  40s  3 3I.  for  a fecond  infufficient  anfwer;  4I.  fora 
third,  &rc.  But  if  the  anfwer  be  reported  good,  the  plaintilF 
ffiall  pay  the  defendant  40s.  cofts. 

COSTUME,  a rule  or  precept  in  painting,  by  which  the. 
artift  is  enjoined  to  make  every  perfon  and  thing  fuftain  its  pro- 
per charafter,  and  not  only  obferve  the  ftory,  but  the  circum- 
ftances,  the  feene  of  aftion,  the  country  or  place,  and  take  care- 
that  the  habits,  arms,  manners,  proportions,  and  the  like,  ex- 
aftly  correfpond. 

COSTUS,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants  3 and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  eighth  order,  Scitaminere.  The  co- 
rolla is  interior,  inflated,  and  ringent,  with  the  under  lip  tnfid.. 
There  is  but  one  fpccies,  viz.  the  arabicus,  a native  of  the  In- 
dies. The  root  was  formerly  in  fome  efteem  as  an  attenuant,, 
and  ferviceable  in  venereal  complaints;  but  it  is  now  rarely  pre- 
feribed  or  met  with  in  the  ffiops. 

COTA  (Rodriguez),  a Spaniffi  poet  in  the  i6th  century, 
was  the  author  of  the  Tragi-comedia  de  CuUJlo y Meliba,  which, 
has  been  tranflatcd  into  Latin  by  Galpar  Barthius,  and  into 
French  by  James  dc  Lavardin.  The  Spaniards  fet  a great  va-. 
lue  on  this  performance. 

CO-TANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an  arch  which  is  the  com- 
plement of  another  to  90°.  See  Geometr.y. 

COTBUS,  a ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Lufatia;. 
fubjea  to  the  king  of  Pruffia.  It  is  feated  on  Uie  river  Spree, 
60  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Berlin.  Here  are  a great  number  of 
French’  proteftants,  who  have  introduced  their  manuffiaures  ; 
and  it  is  noted  for  excellent  beer,  pitch,  and  the  cultivation  of 
flax.  E.  Ion.  14.  12.  N.  lat.  31.  36. 

COTE,  a-  term  ufed  in  courfing,  to  exprefs  the  advantage 
one  greyhound  has  over  another  when  he  runs  by  the  fide  of  it,, 
and,  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare  a turn.  See  Coursing.. 
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QoTE-Gare,  a kind  of  refufe  wool,  fo  clung  or  clotted  together 
that  it  cannot  be  pulled  alunder.  By  13  Rich.  II.  flat.  i.  c.  9. 
it  is  provided,  that  neither  denizen  or  foreigner  make  any  other 
refute  of  wools  but  cote-gare  and  villein.  So  the  printed  ftatute 
has  it  j but  in  the  parliament- roll  of  that  year  it  is  called  cod- 
land,  and  vUle'tn.  Cot,  or  cotc,  fignifies  as  much  as  cottage  in 
many  places,  and  was  fo  ulcd  by  the  Sa.\ons,,  according  to  Ver- 
ftegan. 

COTERELLUS : Cotarius,  and  cotcrdlns,  according  to 
Spelman  and  Du  Frefne,  are  fervile  tenants  j but  in  Duomfday 
and  other  ancient  JNISS.  there  appears  a diftinftion,  as  well  in 
tenure  and  quality  as  in  their  name : for  the  cotarius  hath  a 
free  foccage  tenure,  and  paid  a Rated  firm  or  rent  in  provifions 
or  money,  with  fome  occafional  cuftom^ny  fervices  j whereas 
tJie  coterellus  feems  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage,  and  his  per- 
fon,  illue,  and  goods  were  difpofable  at  the  plealure  of  the  lord, 
COTERIE,  a term  adopted  from  the  French  trading  aflbcla- 
tions  or  partnerfhips,  where  each  peilbn  advances  his  quota  of 
Rock  and  receives  his  proportion  of  gain  5 and  which  retains  its 
original  meaning  when  a2)plied  to  little  aflfemblies  or  companies 
aflociated  for  mirth  and  good  humour,  where  each  one  furniflies 
his  quota  of  pleafantry.  Here  they  coin  new  words  not  under- 
flood  elfewhere,  but  which  become  falhionable  for  others  to  ufe  5 
and  thofe  arc  thought  ridiculous  who  are  ignorant  of  them.  It 
has  been  ul'ed  of  late  to  fignify  a club  of  ladies. 

COTESWOLD,  a hilly  plain,  with  feveral  Iheep  cotes,  and 
Iheep  feeding.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cote,  i.  e.  cafa  a cot- 
tage, and  njjold  a place  where  there  is  no  wood. 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a very  high  Ihoe  or  patten  ralfed 
on  foals  of  cork,  worn  by  the  ancient  adtors  in  tragedy  to  make 
them  appear  taller  and  more  like  the  heroes  they  reprefented  j 
moft  of  whom  were  fuppofed  to  be  giants.  It  covered  the 
greateft  part  of  the  leg,  and  was  tied  beneath  the  knee, 
./Efehylus  is  faiR  to  have  invented  the  cothurnus.  See  Buskin. 

COTICE,  or  CoTiSE,  in  heraldry,  is  the  fourth  part  of  the 
bendj  which  with  us  is  feldom  or  ever  borne  but  in  couples, 
_with  a bend  between  them  : whence  probably  the  name  ; from 
the  French  cote  fide  j they  being  borne,  as  it  were,  a-fide  of 
the  bend. — A bend  thus  bordered  is  faid  to  be  colifed,  coticc. 
He  bears  fable  on  a bend  cotifed  argent  three  cinquefoils. 

COTIGNIAC,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Var 
and  late  province  of  Proyence,  on  the  river  Argens.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  fweetmeats. 

COTILLION,  the  name  of  a well  known  brilk  dance,  in 
which  eight  perfons  are  employed.  The  term  is  French,  and 
fignifies  an  under  petticoat. 

COTT,  a particular  fort  of  bed  frame,  fufpended  from  the 
beams  of  a fhip  for  the  officers  to  lleep  in  between  the  decks. 
This  contrivance  is  much  more  convenient  at  fea  than  either 
the  hammocks  or  fixed  cabbins ; being  a large  piece  of  canvafs 
fewed  into  the  form  of  a chell,  about  fix  feet  long,  and  one 
foot  deep,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.  It  is  extended  by 
a fquare  wooden  frame  with  a canvas  bottom,  equal  to  its 
length  and  breadth,  to  retain  it  in  an  horizontal  pofition. 

CO'Fl’AGE,  Cottagium,  is  properly  a little  houfe  for  habi- 
tation, without  lands  belonging  to  it;  fiat.  4 Edw.  I.  But  by 
a later  fiatuic,  31  Eliz.  c.  7.  no  man  may  build  a cottage  un- 
lefs  he  lay  four  acres  of  land  thereto ; unlefs  it  be  in  market- 
towns  or  cities,  or  within  a mile  of  the  fea,  or  for  the  habita- 
tion of  labourers  in  mines,  failors,  forefiers,  ffiepherds,  Uc. 
and  cottages  ere6ted  by  order  of  jufiices  of  peace  for  poor  im- 
potent people  are  excepted  out  of  the  fiatute.  The  four  acres 
of  land  to  make  it  a cottage  within  the  law  are  to  be  freehold, 
and  land  of  inheritance;  and  four  acres  holden  by  copy,  or  for 
life  or  lives,  or  for  any  number  of  years,  will  not  be  fufficient 
to  make  a lawful  cottage, 

COTI  ON,  in  commerce,  a foft  downy  fubftance  found  on 
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the  gofiypium,  or  cotton-tree.  See  Gossypium.  Cotton  is 
feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by  a mill,  and  then  fpun 
and  prepared  for  all  forts  of  fine  work,  as  fiockings,  waificoats, 
quilts,  &c.  With  it  they  likewife  make  calllco  and  muffin ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  mixed  with  wool,  fometimes  with  filk,  and 
even  with  gold  itfelf.  The  finefi  fort  comes  from  Bengal  and 
the  coafi  of  Coromandel.  Cotton  makes  a very  confiderable 
article  in  commerce,  and  is  difiinguiffied  into  cotton-wool  and 
cotton-thread.  The  firfi  is  brought  mofily  from  the  Wefi  In- 
dia Wands,  and  Smyrna:  the  mofi  efteemed  is  white,  long,, 
and  foft.  Thofe  who  buy  it  in  bales  fiiould  fee  that  it  has  not 
been  wet;  moifiure  being  very  prejudicial  to  it. 

Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton  d ounce,  and 
that  of  Jerufalem,  called  have  been  the  mofi  efteemed; 

as  alfo  that  of  the  Weft  Indian  illands.  But  witn  the  help 
of  the  machines  now  in  general  ufe  in  Britain,  we  are  able  to 
fpin  it  of  almoft  any  degree  of  finenefs.  Cotton  of  Siam  is  a 
kind  of  filky  cotton  In  the  Antilles,  fo  called  becaufe  the  graia 
was  brought  from  Siam.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  finenefs,^ 
even  furpaffing  filk  in  foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there 
preferable  to  filk  for  their  luftre  and  beauty.  They  fell  at  from 
10  to  12  and  i^  crowns  a pair,  but  there  are  very  few  made 
unlefs  for  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  packing  Cotton  as  praftifed  in  the  Antilles 
is  thus  : The  bags  are  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  of  which  they  take 
three  ells  and  a half  each  ; the  breadth  is  one  ell  three  inches. 
When  the  bag  has  been  well  foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it  up, 
extending  the  mouth  of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to 
pofis  fixed  in  the  ground  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  He  who 
packs  it  goes  Into  the  bag,  which  is  fix  feet  nine  inches  deep,, 
or  thereabouts,  and  prefl'es  down  the  cotton,  which  another- 
throws  in,  with  hands  and  feet ; obferving  to  tread  it  equally 
every  where,  and  putting  in  but  little  at  a time.  The  beft  • 
time  of  packing  is  in  rainy,  moift  weather,  provided  the  cotton, 
be  under  cover.  The  bag  ffiould  contain  from  300  to  320 
pounds.  The  tare  abated  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  hun- 
dred. Cotton  being  a production  applicable  to  a great  variety 
of  manufactures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  all  our 
own  plantations  that  will  admit  of  it. 

CoTT 0'S- Sphming,  the  art  or  procefs  of  reducing  cotton- 
wool into  yarn  or  thread. 

The  moft  fimple  method  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  only  one 
in  ufe  for  a long  time  in  this  country,  was  by  the  hand  upon 
the  well-known  domeftic  machine  called  a one  tbread-vcbcel. 
But  as  the  demand  for  cotton-goods  began  to  increafe,  other, 
inventions  were  thought  of  for  expediting  this  part  of  the  ma- 
nufacture, About  50  years  ago,  one  Paul  and  others  of  Lon- 
don contrived  an  engine  for  a more  cafy  and  expeditious  method 
of  fpinning  cotton,  and  for  which  they  obtained  a patent;  but 
the  undertaking  did  not  prove  fuccefstul.  Some  years  there- 
after, various  machines  were  conftruCted  by  difterent  perfons- 
for  facilitating  the  fpinning  of  cotton;  but  without  producing 
any  very  material  or  lalting  advantage.  At  length,  about  the 
year  1767,  Mr,  James  Hargrave,  a weaver  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blackburn  in  Lancaftiire,  conftruCted  a machine  by. 
which  a great  number  of  threads  (from  20  to  80)  might  be 
fj)un  at  once,  and  for  which  he  obtained  his  Majefty’s  letters- 
patent.  This  machine  is  called  a Jenny,  and  is  the  beft  con- 
trivance for  fpinning  woof  or  Jbule  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 
It  is  now  commonly  cc.nftruCted  for  84  threads;  and  with  it 
one  perfon  can  fpin  100  Englilh  hanks  in  the  day,  each  hank 
containing  840  yards. 

Carding  of  Cotton,  as  a preparation  for  fpinning,  ufed 
formerly  to  be  performed  by  the  hand,  with  a fingle  pair  of 
cards,  upon  the  knee  : but  this  being  a tedious  method,  ill  fuited 
to  the  rapid  operations  of  the  new  fpinning  machines,  other 
methods  were  contrived  for  aft'ording  a quicker  and  more  ade- 
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quate  fupply.  The  firft  improvement  for  this  purpofe  u*a3 
likewife  made  by  iSIr.  Hargrave  5 and  confifted  in  applying  two 
or  three  cards  to  the  fame  board,  and  fixing  them  to  a ftool  or 
ftock  } whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  /lock-cards.  With 
thefe,  one  woman  could  perform  two  or  three  times  as  much 
work  as  the  could  do  before  in  the  common  way.  A fiill  more 
expeditious  method  of  carding,  however,  by  what  are  common- 
ly called  cylinder -cards,  was  toon  afterwards  invented,  and  is 
that  which  is  now  moft  commonly  pra£tifed : but  as  leveral 
perfons  lay  claim  to  this  invention,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
to  whom  in  particular  the  merit  of  it  is  due. 

The  next  and  moft  capital  improvements  which  this  branch 
of  manufacture  received  were  from  Mr.  Arkwright,  a native  of 
Lancaftiire,  now  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  of  Cromford  in  Dcr- 
byfhire.  He  firft  brought  forward  his  new  method  of  fpinning 
cotton  in  1768,  for  which  he  obtained  a patent  in  1769;  he 
afterwards,  in  1775,  obtained  a patent  for  engines  which  he 
had  conftruCled  to  prepare  the  materials  for  fpinning : though 
one  of  thefe  patents,  being  challetiged  at  law,  was  fet  afide 
fomc  years  before  it  expired.  The  refult  of  Mr.  Arkwright’s 
different  inventions  and  improvements  is  a combination  of  ma- 
chinery, by  which  cotton  is  carded,  roved,  and  fpun,  with  the 
utmoft  exaCtnefs  and  equality  5 and  fuch  a degree  of  perfec- 
tion attained  in  fpinning  vuarp,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  To  thefe  improvements  this  country 
is  entirely  indebted  for  the  great  extent  of  its  cotton  manufac- 
'tures  j large  buildings  having  been  ereCted  fofthat  branch  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  many  of  which  contain  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  fpindles,  each  driven  by  one  or  more  large  water 
wheels ; and  fome  of  fuch  extent  as  to  fpin  at  the  rate  of  one 
thoufand  yards  of  twift  or  warp  yarn  in  a minute. 

Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  different  times,  and  a 
variety  of  improvements  made  by  different  mechanics  and  ma- 
nufacturers ; one  of  which  in  particular  we  muft  not  omit  to 
mention.  It  is  called  a Mule,  being  a kind  of  mixture  of  ma- 
chinery between  the  machine  of  Mr.  Arkwright  and  the 
wo^-machine  or  hand  jenny  of  Mr.  Hargrave  ; and  was  alfo 
invented  in  Lancafhire.  This  machine  bids  fair  to  be  of  great 
ufe  in  fpinning  cotton  yarn  for  muflins  to  a degree  of  finenefs 
never  before  known  in  this  countrj",  being  nearly  equal  in  qua- 
lity to  thofe  ufually  brought  from  India. 

CoTTON-il/j//j,  are  large  buildings  with  peculiar  machinery 
for  carding,  roving,  and  fpinning  cotton : fee  the  preceding 
article.  I'hefe  were  entirely  unknown  in  this  country  before 
the  different  inventions  and  improvements  of  MeflVs  Arkwright 
and  Hargrave ; fince  which  time  great  numbers  have  been 
ereCted  in  England,  and  feveral  in  Scotland.  The  firft  erec- 
tions of  the  kind  were  by  Melfrs  Arkwright  and  Hargrave, 
both  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  both  nearly  at  the  fame 
time.  The  engines  were  then  driven  by  horfes  : but  fince  that 
time  they  have  been  chiefly  ereCled  upon  water-falls  indifferent 
parts  of  the  country  ; particularly  the  warji  machines,  which 
are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by  water  than  any  other. 
The  moft  extenfive  of  thefe  is  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood 
of  Cromford  in  Dcrbyffiirc,  and  under  the  immediate  infpeCtion 
of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  The  firft  that  was  creCled  in  Scot- 
land was  for  Mr.  Peter  Brotherfton,  under  the  infpeCtion  and 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Hacketl  from  Nottingham  ; and  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pcnnycuick  near  Edinburgh.  Since 
which  time  Cveral  have  been  ereCted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glafgow,  Paiffey,  I.anark,  Perth,  &:c. 

Lavender  C OTTO'S.  See  Santolina. 

Pbi'of.ipbic  Cotton,  a name  given  to  the  ftowers  of  zinc, 
on  account  of  their  white  colour  and  rcfemblance  to  cotton. 

Silk  Cotton.  See  Rombax. 

Qottos- fPeed.  See  Gnabhahum. 

Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  a moft  eminent  Englifli  antiquarian, 


defeended  from  an  ancient  family,  was  born  in  1,^70.  In  his 
1 8th  year  he  began  to  colleCt  ancient  records,  charters,  and 
other  MSS.  Camden,  Selden,  and  Speed,  acknowledged  their 
obligations  to  him  in  their  refjjeCllve  works.  He  was 'highly 
dlflinguifhed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  James  I.  who  created 
him  a baronet.  He  wrote  many  things  himfelf;  but  our  prin- 
cipal obligations  to  him  are  for  his  valuable  library,  confifting 
of  curious  manuferipts,  &c.  which  he  was  forty  years  in  col- 
lecting. At  his  death  in  163 1,  he  left  the  property  of  it  to  his 
family,  though  defigned  for  public  ufe.  A large  acceftion  was 
made  to  this  library  by  private  benefaCtions  before  the  death  of 
the  founder,  and  afterwards  by  the  purchafes  of  his  heirs,  and 
donations  of  others,  who  added  to  it  a great  number  of  books, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  our  own  nation. 
An  aCl;  of  parljament  w'as  obtained,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  John 
Cotton,  in  1700,  for  preferving  it  after  hiS  deceafe,  under  the 
above  denomination,  for  public  ufe.  It  is  now  fixed  in  the 
Britiffi  Mufeum.  P'or  ftatutes  relating  to  it,  fee  12  and  13 
W.  III.  c.  3.  and  3 Anne,  cap.  30. 

Cotton  (Charles),  a burlefque  poet,  was  defeended  of  a good 
family,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
His  moft  celebrated  piece  is  Scarronides  or  Travejlic  of  the  firft 
and  fourth  books  of  the  jTlneid.  But  though,  from  the  title, 
one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  it  an  imitation  of  Scarron’s  fa- 
mous Traveftie  of  the  fame  author,  yet  upon  examination,  it 
would  be  found  greatly  to  excel  not  only  that,  but  every  other 
attempt  of  the  fame  kind  that  hath  been  hitherto  made  in  any 
language.  He  has  alfo  tranflated  feveral  of  Lucian's  dialogues, 
in  the  fame  manner,  under  the  title  of  ibe  Scoffer  Scoff’d ; — and 
written  another  poem  of  a more  ferlous  kind,  entitled  the  IVbn- 
ders  of  tbe  Peak.  The  exaCl  period  of  either  Mr.  Cotton’s 
birth  or  his  death,  is  no-where  recorded;  but  it  is  probable  the 
latter  happened  about  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Neither  is 
it  better  known  what  his  circumftances  were  with  refpeCl  to 
fortune ; they  appear,  however,  to  have  been  eafy,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  turn  of  his  writings,  which  is  fuch  as  feems 
fcarcely  pofllble  for  any  one  to  indulge  whofe  mind  was  not 
perfectly  at  eafe. 

COTTUS,  or  Bull-head,  In  Ichthyology,  a genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  thoracic!.  The  head  is  broader  than  the 
body,  and  the  gill-membrane  has  fix  rays.  There  are  fix 
fpecies ; of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  i . The  golio,  or 
river  bull-head,  is  very  common  in  all  our  clear  brooks  : it  lies 
almoft  always  at  the  bottom,  either  on  the  gravel  or  under  a 
ftone : it  depofits  its  fpawn  in  a hole  which  it  forms  among 
the  gravel,  and  quits  it  with  great  rcluCIance.  It  feeds  on 
water  infeCIs.  This  fifli  feldom  exceeds  the  length  of  three 
Inches  and  an  half : the  head  is  large,  broad,  flat,  and  thin  at 
its  circumference,  being  well  adapted  for  infinuating  itfelt  un- 
der ftones : on  the  mid^dle  part  of  the  covers  of  the  gills  is  a 
fmall  crooked  fplne  turning  inwards.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall  .* 
the  irides  yellow ; the  body  grows  {lender  towards  the  tail, . 
and  is  very  fmoolh.  The  colour  ot  this  filh  is  as  difagreeable 
as  its  form,  being  dufkv,  mixed  with  a dirty  yellow ; the  belly 
is  whitllh.  The  taftc,  however,  is  excellent.  2 The  calaphrac- 
tns,  armed  bull-head,  ox pogge,  is  very  common  on  moft  of  the 
Britiffi  coafts.  It  feldom  exceeds  five  inches  anc]  an  half  m 
length ; and  even  feldom  arrives  at  that  fize.  11  he  head  is 
large,  bony,  and  very  rugged  : the  end  of  the  nofe  is  armed 
with  four  lliort  upright  fpines ; on  the  throat  are  a number 
of  ffiort  white  beards ; the  body  is  oCtagonal,  and  covered 
^ith  a number  of  ftrong  bony  crufts,  divided  into  feveral 
compartments,  the  ends  of  which  projedt  into  a fharp  point, 
and  form  feveral  cchinatcd  lines  along  the  back  and  fide.s  from 
the  head  to  the  tail.  p,.'V\^c.  jeor pins,  or  father-Iaffier,  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  rocky  coafts  of  this  iiland ; it  lurks  under 
ftoiies,  and  will  take  a bait.  It  leldom  exceeds  8 or  9 inches 
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in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and  has  a mofi  formidable  ap- 
pearance, being  armed  with  vail  fpines,  which  it  can  oppofe 
to  any  enemy  that  attacks  it,  by  fwelling  dbt  its  cheeks  and 
gill-covers  to  a large  fize.  The  nofe  and  fpace  contiguous  to  the 
eyes  are  furnithed  with  Ihort  iharp  fpines  j the  covers  of  the 
gills  are  terminated  by  exceeding  long  ones,  which  are  both 
Itrong  and  very  fharp  pointed.  The  mouth  is  large  j the  jaws 
covered  with  very  fmall  teeth  ; the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  a triangular  fpot  of  very  minute  teeth.  This 
fpecies  is  very  frequent  in  the  Newfoundland  feas,  where  it  is 
called  fcolping : it  is  alfo  as  common  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland, 
in  deep  water  near  the  fliore.  It  is  a principal  food  of  the 
natives,  and  the  foup  made  of  it  is  faid  to  be  agreeable  as  well 
as  wholefome. 

COTULA,  MAY-WEED ; a genus  of  the  polygamia  fuper- 
flua  order  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  almolt  naked  ; the  pappus  marginated  3 the  florets 
of  the  difc  quadrifidj  of  the  radius  frequently  none.  There 
•are  fix  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous  annuals,  riling  fix  or 
eight  inches  high,  and  adorned  with  yellow  flowers.  There 
are  none  of  them  natives  of  this  country,  and  moft  of  them 
require  artificial  heat. 

CoTULA,  or  Coiyla,  a liquid  meafure  in  ufe  among  the  an- 
cients. Fannius  fays,  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  with  the 
hemina,  which  was  half  a fextary.  Chorier  obferves,  that  the 
cotyla  was  ufed  as  a dry  meafure  as  well  as  a liquid  one  j from 
the  authority  of  Thucydides,  who  in  one  place,  mentions  two 
cotylae  of  wine,  and  in  another  two  cotylae  of  bread. 

COTURNIX,  in  ornithology.  See  Tetrao. 

COTYLEDON,  navel-wokt  ; a genus  of  the  pentagynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  3 and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Succulenta;.  The 
calyx  is  quinquefid  5 the  corolla  monopetalous  : there  are  five 
nectariferous  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  and  five  cap- 
fules.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  moft  of  them  hardy  fucculent 
perennials  3 though  fome  require  to  be  kept  in  a Itove,  as  be- 
ing natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rife  from  half  a foot  to  a 
yard  and  an  half  high,  and  are  adorned  with  yellow  flowers 
growing  in  umbels.  They  are  eafily  propagated  either  by  feed 
or  cuttings  of  their  branches. 

COTYLEDONES,  in  anatomy,  are  certain  glandular  bodies, 
adhering  to  the  chorion  of  fome  animals. 

CoTYLEDONES,  in  botany,  the  perifliable  porous  fide-lobes  of 
the  feed,  which  involve,  and  for  fome  time  furnifli  nourifliment 
to,  the  embryo  plant. 

COTYT."T.'0,  the  goddefs  of  all  debauchery.  Her  feflivals 
called  Cotyttia  were  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians, 
Thracians,  &c.  during  the  night.  Her  priefts  were  called 
bapta,  and  nothing  but  debauchery  and  wantonnels  prevailed 
at  the  celebration.  A feftival  of  the  fame  name  was  obferved 
in  Sicily,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  carried  about  boughs 
hung  with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful  for  any  perfon 
to  pluck  olf.  It  was  a capital  puniflunent  to  reveal  whatever 
was  feen  or  done  at  thefe  facred  feliivals.  It  coll  Eupolis  his 
life  for  an  unreafonable  reiledtion  upon  them.  The  goddefs 
Cotytto  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  I’rolerpine. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  denotes  a lay,  or  irnpreilion  of  colour, 
whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the  painter  covers  his  can- 
vas, wall,  wainfeot,  or  other  furface  to  be  painted.  The  word 
is  alfo  ufed  for  a lay  or  irnpreilion  on  any  thing,  to  make  it 
firm  and  confiflent,  or  to  fereen  it  from  the  weather.  I'ainlings 
are  covered  with  a couch  of  varnifli  5 a canvas  to  be  painted 
muft,  firft  have  two  couches  of  lize,  before  the  colours  be  laid  5 
two  or  three  couches  of  white  lead  arc  laid  on  wood,  before  the 
couch  of  gold  is  applied : the  leathcr-gildcrs  lay  a conch  of 
water  and  white  of  eggs  on  the  leather,  before  they  ajrply  the 
gold  or  filver  leaf.  The  gold  wire-drawers  alfo  ufc  the  word 
VOE.  II. 


couch  for  the  gold  or  filver  leaf  wherewith  they  cover  the  mafs 
to  be  gilded  or  filvered,  before  they  draw  it  through  the  iron  that 
is  to  give  it  its  proper  thicknefs.  The  'gilders  ule  couch  for  the 
quantity  of  gold  or  filver  leaves  applied  on  the  metals  in  gild- 
ing or  filvering.  Each  couch  of  gold  is  hut  one  leaf,  or  two  at 
molt,  and  each  of  filver  three,  to  gild  ; if  the  gilding  be  hatch- 
ed, there  are  required  from  eight  to  twelve  oraches  ; and  only 
three  or  four  if  it  be  without  hatching.  To  filver,  there  are 
required  from  four  to  ten  couches,  according  to  the  beauty  of 
the  work. 

Covcii-Grafs,  in  botany.  SeeTniTicuM. 

COUCHANT,  in  heraldrj',  is  underflood  of  a lion,  or  other 
beaft,  when  lying  down,  but  with  his  head  railed  3 which  dif- 
tinguiflies  the  pofture  of  couchant  from  dormant,  wherein  he 
is  fuppofed  quite  ftretchecl  out  and  alleep. 

COUCHE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing  lying  alohg : thus, 
chevron-couche,  is  a chevron  lying  fideways,  with  the  two  ends 
on  each  fide  of  the  fliield,  which  fliould  properly  reft:  on  the 
bafe. 

COUCHER,  or  Courcher,  in  our  ftatutes,  is  ufed  for  a 
faftor,  or  one  that  continues  in  fome  place  or  country  for  traf- 
fic 3 as  formerly  in  Gafeoign,  for  the  buying  of  wines.  Anno 
37  Edw.  III.  c.  16. 

CoucHER  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  general  book  in  which  any  re- 
ligious houfe  or  corporation  regifler  their  particular  a£fs.  Anno 
3 and  4 Edw.  VI.  c.  10. 

COUCHING  of  a Cataract,  in  furgery.  See  Surgery. 

COVE,  a fmall  creek  or  bay,  where  boats  and  fmall  veflels 
may  ride  at  anchor,  flickered  from  the  wind  and  lea. 

COVENANT,  in  law,  is  the  content  and  agreement  of  two 
or  more  perfons  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  fome  adf,  or  thing,  con- 
tradfed  between  them.  Alfo  it  is  the  declaration  the  parties 
make,  that  they  will  ftand  to  fuch  agreement,  relating  to 
lands  or  other  things  3 and  is  created  by  deed  in  writing,  feal- 
ed  and  executed  by  the  parties,  or  otherwife  It  may  be  implied 
in  the  contradl  thereto.  And  if  the  perfons  do  not  perform 
their  covenants,  a writ  or  aftion  of  covenant  is  the  remedy  to 
recover  damages  for  the  breach  of  them. 

Covenant,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denotes  a contradl  or 
convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scotch  in  the  year  1638  for  main- 
taining their  religion  free  from  innovation.  In  1,^81,  the  gene- 
I'al  alTembly  of  Scotland  drew  up  a oonfeliion  of  faith,  or  na- 
tional covenant,  condemning  epifcopal  government,  under  the 
name  of  bicrureby,  which  was  figned  by  James  I.  and  which  he 
enjoined  on  all  his  fubjefts.  It  was  again  fubferibed  in  1390 
and  1,596.  The  fubfeription  was  renewed  in  1638,  and  the 
fubferibers  engaged  by  oath  to  maintain  religion  in  the  fame 
ftate  as  it  was  in  1580,  and  to  reje6t  all  innovations  introduced 
fince  that  time.  This  oath  annexed  to  the  confellion  of  faith 
received  the  name  of  the  coicua?it : as  thole  who  fubferibed  it 
were  called  co’Vcnanie^. 

Covenant,  in  theology,  is  much  ufed  in  conneeftion  with 
other  terms  3 as,  i.  The  Covenant  of  Grace  is  that  which  is 
made  between  God  and  thofe  who  believe  the  golpcl,  whereby 
they  declare  their  fubje^Iion  to  him,  and  he  declares  his  ac- 
ceptance of  them  and  favour  to  them,  d’he  goljicl  is  fome- 
times  denominated  a covenant  of  ace,  in  oppolition  to  the 
Mofaic  law.  2.  Covenant  of  Redemption  denotes,  a mutual 
liipulation,  tacit  or  exprefs,  between  Chrift  and  the  Father, 
relating  to  the  redemption  of  fmners  by  him,  previous  to  any 
a£l  on  Chrifl’s  part  under  the  charadler  of  Mediator.  3.  Co- 
venant of  If  'orks  fignities,  in  the  language  of  fome  divines,  any 
covenant  whereby  God  requires  j^erfedl  obedience  from  his  crea- 
tures, in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  no  cxitrefs  provilion  for  the 
pardon  of  oflcnccs  to  be  committed  agaiuft  the  precepts  of  it, 
on  the  repentance  of  fuch  fuppofe<l  oflenders,  but  pronounces 
a fentence  of  death  tipon  them  : fuch,  they  fav,  was  the  cove- 
S/A 
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nant  made  with  Adam  in  a date  of  innocence,  and  that  made 
with  Ifrael  at  Mount  Sinai. 

Solemn  League  and  Covexant,  was  cftahllflied  in  the  year 
1643,  and  formed  a bond  of  union  between  Scotland  and 
England.  It  was  fworn  and  fublcribed  by  many  in  both  na  - 
tions; who  hereby  folemnly  abjured  popery  and  prelacy,  and 
combined  together  for  their  mutual  defence.  It  was  ajiproved 
by  the  parliament  and  allembly  at  Weftminller,  and  ratified  by 
the  general  allembly  in  Scotland  in  164^.  King  Charles  I. 
dilapproved  of  it  when  he  furrcndered  himfelf  to  the  Scots 
army  in  1646:  but  in  1650  Charles  II.  declared  his  approba- 
tion both  of  this  and  the  national  covenant  by  a folemn  oath  ; 
and  in  Aiigull  of  the  fame  year,  made  a farther  declaration  at 
Dunfermline  to  the  fame  purpofe,  which  was  alfo  renewed  on 
occalion  of  his  coronation  at  Scone  in  1651.  The  covenant 
was  ratified  by  parliament  in  this  year;  and  the  fubfcription 
of  it  required  by  every  member,  without  which  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  parliament  was  declared  null  and  void.  It  pro- 
duced a feries  of  dillraftions  in  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  that 
country,  and  was  voted  illegal  by  parliament,  and  provifioii 
made  againll  it.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

Ark  of  the  Covenaxt,  in  Jewifli  antiquity.  See  Ark. 

COVENTRY,  a large  and  populous  city  of  Warwickfiiira, 
which,  with  Lichfield,  is  a bifhop’s  fee.  Its  market  is  on  Fri- 
day. It  is  a county  of  itfelf,  governed  by  a mayor,  2 bailiffs, 
2 iheriffs,  and  10  aldermen,  and  fends  2 members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  has  10  wards,  3 parifli-churches,  2 free-fchools,  and 
feveral  hofpitals.  The  houfes  being  moftly  old,  and  built  of 
wood  and  plafter,  with  ftories  projedling  over  each  other,  make 
a mean  appearance.  It  had  very  early  a great  trade  in  various 
articles  of  manufafture,  as  cloths,  fluffs,  thread,  &C.  At  pre- 
fent,  its  principal  branch  is  that  of  filk  ribands  : fome  gauzes, 
camlets,  and  laflings  are  alfo  made  here.  The  goods  are  lent 
to  London  by  waggons ; but  this  city  has  a communication 
with  the  Staffordfhire  Grand  Trunk,  by  a canal  to  Fradley ; 
and  by  another  canal,  which  joins  the  Oxford  canal  at  Braunf- 
ton,  it  has  alfo  a communication  with  the  Thames.  Coventry 
is  91  miles  N.  W.  of  London.  W.  Ion.  i.  28.  N.  lat.  52.  28. 

CO-VERSED  SINE,  in  geometry,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
diameter  of  a circle,  after  the  verfed  fine  is  taken  from  it.  See 
Geometry. 

COVERT,  in  law.  Femme  Convert,  denotes  a woman  mar- 
ried, and  fo  covered  by,  or  under  the  proteflion  of  her  hufband. 

CovERT-w^,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a fpace  of 
ground,  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  three  or 
four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the  half  moons  and 
other  works  toward  the  country.  It  has  a parapet  raifed  on  a 
level,  together  with  its  banquets  and  glacis.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

COVERTURE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  the  ftate  and  condi- 
tion of  a married  .woman,  who  is  under  the  power  of  her  huf- 
band, and  therefore  called  femme  convert. 

COUGH,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine. 

Cough,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery.  Tne  cough  cklled  the 
Fijk,  is  a dileafe  to  which  young  bullocks  are  fubjeft.  In  this 
diifbrder  the  wind-pipe  and  its  branches  are  loaded  with  fmall 
taper  worms.  Farmers  reckon  the  difeafe  incurable ; but  fu- 
migations v/ith  cinnabar,  or  with  tobacco,  might  prove  (ervicc- 
able. 

COUHAGE,  or  stinking  beans;  a kind  of  kidney-beans 
imported  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  where  they  are  ufed  as  a cure 
for  the  dropfy.  The  down  growing  on  the  outfide  of  the  pod 
is  fo  pointed  as,  like  a nettle,  to  fling  the  flefh,  though  not  with 
lb  painful  a fenfation.  This,  by  a cornq)tion  of  the  word,  is 
called  eovj-itcb.  The  j)lant  is  a ijjecies  of  Dolichos. 

COVIN,  a deceitful  compadi  or  agreement  between  two  or 
more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a third  j'crfou : As,  if  a tenant 


for  life  confjfire  with  another,  that  this  other  fiiall  recover  the 
land  which  the  tenant  holds,  in  jirejudice  of  him  in  reverfion. 
Dr.  Skinner  takes  the  word  to  be  a corruption  of  the  Latiii 
conventum,  and  therefore  writes  it  coven.  Sec  Conspiracy. 

COVING,  in  building,  is  when  houfes  are  built  projefting 
over  the  ground-plot,  and  the  turned  j)rojc61ure  arched  with 
timber,  lathed  and  plaflered. 

COVINUS,  among  the  ancients,  a kind  of  chariot,  in  which 
the  Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  to  fight  in  battles. 

COUL,  or  Cowl.  See  Cowl. 

COULTER,  in  hufbandry,  an  iron  inflmment,  fixed  in  the 
beam  of  the  plough,  and  ferving  to  cut  the  edge  of  each  fur- 
row. .See  Husbandry. 

COL’’NCiL,  or  Counsel,  in  a general  fenfc,  an  alfemblv  of 
fome  confiderable  perl'ons  to  concert  mealures  relative  to  the 
ftate.  In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  to  allill  the  king  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  duties,  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  and  the 
exertion  of  his  prerogative,  hath  alligned  him  different  coun- 
cils to  advife  with. 

1.  The  high  court  of  parliament.  See  Parliament. 

2.  The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  hereditarj’-  coun- 
fellors  of  the  crown;  and  may  be  called  together  by  the  king, 
to  impart  their  advice  in  all  matters  of  importance  to  the 
realm,  either  in  time  of  parliament,  or,  which  hath  been  their 
principal  ufe,  when  there  is  no  parliament  in  being.  Accord- 
dingly,  Bratlon,  fpeaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time,  faysj 
they  might  properly  be  called  “ confules  a confulendo ; reges 
enim  tales  tibi  affbeiant  ad  confulendum.”  And  in  the  law- 
books it  is  laid  down,  that  the  peers  are  created  for  two  rea- 
fons  ; I.  Ad  confaJend.um\  2.  Ad  defendendum,  regem ; fjjr 
which  reafon  the  law  gives  them  certain  great  and  high  privi- 
leges; fuch  as  freedom  from  arrefts,  &c.  even  when  no  parlia- 
ment is  fitting;  becaufe  the  law  intends,  that  they  are  alw^ays- 
alliftlng  the  king  with  their  counfel  for  the  commonwealth,  or 
keeping  the  realm  in  fafety  by  their  prowefs  and  valour. 

Inflances  of  conventions  of  the  peers,  to  advife  the  king, 
have  been  in  former  times  very  frequent ; though  now  fallen 
into  difufe,  by  reafon  of  the  more  regular  meetings  of  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  us  an  extraft  of  a record,  ^ 
Henry  IV.  concerning  an  exchange  of  lands  between  the  king 
and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  wherein  the  value  of  each, 
was  agreed  to  be  fettled  by  advice  of  parliament  (if  any  fliould 
be  called  before  the  feaft  of  St.  Lucia),  or  otherwife  by  advice 
of  the  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king  promifes  to  af- 
femble  before  the  faid  feaft,  in  cafe  no  parliament  ftiall  ba 
called.  IMany  other  inftances  of  this  kind  of  meeting  are  to  be 
found  under  our  ancient  kings  : though  the  formal  method  of 
convoking  them  had  been  fo  long  left  off,  that  when  king 
Charles  I.  in  1640,  ill'ued  out  writs  under  the  great  feal,  to  call 
a council  of  all  the  peers  of  England,  to  meet  and  attend  his 
majefty  at  York,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, the  earl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as  a new  invention, 
not  before  heard  of;  that  is,  as  he  explains  himfelf,  fo  old,  that 
it  had  not  been  praflifed  in  fome  hundreds  of  years.  But 
though  there  had  not,  for  long  a time  before,  been  an  inftance, 
nor  has  there  been  any  fince,  of  allembling  them  in  fo  folemn 
a manner,  yet  in  cafes  of  emergency,  our  princes  have  at  feve- 
ral times  thought  jiropcr  to  call  for,  and  confult  as  many  of 
the  nobility  as  could  eafily  be  brought  together:  as  was  particu- 
larly the  cafe  with  king  James  II.  after  the  landing  of  the  prince 
of  Orange;  and  with  the  prince  of  Orange  himfelf,  before  he 
called  the  convention  parliament  which  afterwards  called  him. 
to  the  throne,  Befidcs  this  general  meeting,  it  is  ufually  look- 
ed upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  of  the  realm,  to 
demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay  before  him  with 
decency  and  refpedi  fuch  matters  as  he  fliall  judge  of  import- 
ance to  the  public  weal. 
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f A third  council  belonging  to  the  king,  are,  according  to 

^ Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judges  of  the  courts  of  law,  for  law-niat- 
ters.  And  this  appears  frequently  In  the  Englifh  ftatutes,  par- 
u,  ticularly  14  Edward  III.  c.  5.  and  in  other  books  of  law.  So 

that  when  the  king’s  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it  niuft  be 
J defined,  particularized,  and  underftood,  fccundum  fubjedlam  ma- 
teriem;  “according  to  the  fubjeft  matter:”  and  if  the  fubjeft 
H be  of  a legal  nature,  then  by  the  king’s  council  is  underftood 
n his  council  for  matters  of  law;  namely,  his  judges.  There- 
^ fore,  when  by  ftatute  16  Richard  II.  c.  5.  it  was  made  a high 

r oifence  to  import  into  FIngland  any  papal  bulls,  or  other  pro- 

I cedes  from  Rome : and  it  ^vas  enabled,  that  the  offenders  ftiould 
f be  attached  by  their  bodies  and  brought  before  the  king  and 

ihU  council  to  anfwer  for  fuch  offence ; here,  by  the  exprellion 
of  king’s  council,  were  underftood  the  king’s  judges  of  his 
courts  of  juftice,  the  fubjeft- matter  being  legal ; this  being  the 
general  way  of  interpreting  the  word  -council. 

; 4.  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king  is  his 

Sfri-vy  council,  which  is  generally,  by  way  of  eminence,  called 
the  council...  For  an  account  of  its  conllitutlon  and  powers, 

I fee  the  article  VK\vc:-Council. 

AuUc  Council.  See  Aulic. 

Common  Council,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  a court  where- 
i in  are  made  all  bye-laws  which  bind  the  citizens.  It  confifts, 
I like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes;  an  upper,  compofed  of  the 

! lord  mayor  and  aldermen ; and  a lower,  of  a number  of  com- 

I nion-councll  men,  chofen  by  the  feveral  wards,  as  reprefenta- 
I lives  of  the  body  of  the  citizens. 

Council  of  IVar,  an  alfembly  of  the  principal  officers  of 
i an  army  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  the  general  or  admiral 
I to  concert  meafures  for  their  condudl  with  regard  to  fieges,  re- 
treats, engagements,  &c. 

Council,  in  church  hlftory,  an  affembly  of  prelates  and 
doftors,  met  for  the  regulating  matters  relating  to  the  dodirine 
or  difeipline  of  the  church. 

National  Council,  is  an  aflembly  of  prelates  of  a nation 
under  their  primate  or  patriarch. 

Oecumcjiical  or  General  Council,  is  an  affembly  which  re- 
prefents  the  whole  body  of  the  univerfal  church.  The  Ro- 
manifts  reckon  eighteen  of  them  ; Bullinger,  in  his  treatife  de 
Conciliis,  fix ; Dr.  Prideaux,  feven ; and  biftiop  Beveridge  has 
increafed  the  number  to  eight,  which,  he  fays,  are  all  the  gene- 
ral councils  which  have  ever  been  held  fince  the  time  of  the 
firft  Chriftian  emperor.  They  are  as  follows  : i.  The  council 
of  Nice,  held  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  on  ac- 
count of  the  herefy  of  Arius.  2.  The  council  of  Conftafltino- 
ple  called  under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of  Theodofius 
the  Great,  for  much  the  fame  end  that  the  former  council  was 
fummoned.  3.  The  council  of  Ej)hefus,  convened  by  Theodo- 
fius the  younger  at  the  fuit  of  Neftorius,  4.  The  council  of 
Calcedon,  held  in  the  reign  of  Martianus,  which  approved  of 
the  Eutychian  herefy.  5.  The  fecond  council  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  alfcmbled  by  the  emperor  Juftinlan,  condemned  the  three 
chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Thcodorus  of  Mopfueftia, 
having  firft  decided  that  it  was  lawful  to  anathematize  the 
dead.  Some  authors  tell  us,  that  they  likewife  condemned  the 
feveral  errors  of  Origen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  and  pre-exiftence  of  fouls.  6.  The  third  council  of 
Conftanlinople,  held  by  the  command  of  Conftantius  Pogona- 
tus  the  emperor,  in  which  they  received  the  definitions  of  the 
five  firft  general  councils,  and  particularly  that  againft  Origen 
and  'J’heodorus  of  Mopfueftia.  7.  The  fecond  Nicene  council. 
8.  'I’he  fourth  council  of  Conftantinople,  afteinbled  when  Louis 
ll.  was  emperor  of  the  Weft.  The  regulations  which  they 
made  are  contained  in  twenty-feven  canons,  the  he.ids  of  which 
are  fet  down  by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred. 
COUNSEL,  or  in  Englifli  courts  of  law,  are  of 
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two  fpecles  or  degrees;  Barristers  and  Serjeants.  See 
thofe  articles;  alG  yVovocate.  From  both  thefe  degrees  fome 
are  ufually  fele6Ied  to  be  his  majefty’s  counfel,  learned  in  the 
law;  the  two  principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attorney-general, 
and  folicitor-gcncral.  The  firft  king’s  counfel,  under  the  de- 
gree of  ferjeant,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  v.’as  made  fo  ho- 
noris cauja,  without  either  patent  or  fee  : fo  that  the  firft  ot  the 
modern  order  (who  are  now  the  fworn  fervants  of  the  crown, 
with  a ftanding  falary)  feems  to  have  been  Sir  Francis  North, 
afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  king  Charles  If. 
Thefe  king’s  counfel  anfwer,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  advocate.s 
of  the  revenue,  advocaii  fijei,  among  the  Romans.  For  they 
muft  not  be  employed  in  any  caute  againft  the  crown  without 
fpecial  licence.  A cuftom  has  of  late  years  prevailed  of  grant- 
ing letters  patent  of  precedence  to  fuch  barrifters  as  the  crown 
thinks  proper  to  honour  with  that  mark  of  diftinftion  : where- 
by they  are  intitled  to  fuch  rank  and  preaudience  as  are  alfign- 
ed  in  their  refpecSIive  patents;  fometimes  next  after  the  king’s- 
attorney-general,  but  ufually  next  after  his  majefty’s  counfel 
next  being.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  queen’s  attorney  and  folici- 
tor-general,  rank  promifcuoully  with  the  Icing’s  counfel  ; and, 
together  with  them,  fit  within  the  bar  of  their  refpeftive  courts: 
but  receive  no  falaries,  and  are  not  fworn  ; and  therefore  are  at 
liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  againft  the  crown.  And  all 
other  ferjeants  and  barrifters  indiferiminately  (except  in  the 
court  of  common-pleas,  where  only  ferjeants  are  admitted) 
may  take  upon  them  the  protection  and  defence  of  any  fuitor, 
whether  plaintiff  or  defendant ; who  are  therefore  called  their 
clients;  like  the  dependents  on  the  ancient  Roman  orators.  Thefe 
indeed  praCtifed  gratis,  for  honour  merely,  or  at  moft  for  the- 
fake  of  gaining  inffuence : and  fo  likewife  it  is  eftabliftied  with 
us,  that  a counfel  can  maintain  no  aCtion  for  his  fees ; which 
are  given,  not  as  locatio  vel  conduBio,  but  as  quiddam  honora- 
rium ; not  as  a falary  or  hire,  but  as  a mere  gratuity,  which  a. 
counfellor  cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his  reputa- 
tion ; as  is  alfo  laid  down  with  regard  to  advocates  in  the  civil' 
law,  whofe  honorarium  was  direCted  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,. 
not  to  exceed  in  any  cafe  10,000  fefterces,  or  about  Sol.  of 
Englifh  money.  And  in  order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of 
fpeech  in  the  lawful  defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  check  the  unfeemly  licentioufnefs  of  proftitute  and  il- 
liberal men  (a  few  of  whom  may  fometimes  infinuate  them- 
felves  even  into  the  moft  honourable  profellions),  it  hath  been 
holden  that  a counfel  is  not  anfwerable  for  any  matter  by  him 
fpoken,  relative  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  and  fuggefted  in  the 
client’s  inftruClions;  although  it  ihould  refleCl  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  another,  and  even  prove  abfolutely  groundlefs;  but  if 
he  mentions  an  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  upon- 
inftruCIions,  if  It  be  impertinent  to  the  caufe  In  hand,  he  is 
then  liable  to  an  action  from  the  party  injured.  And  counfel 
guilty  of  deceit  and  collufion  are  punilhable  by  the  ftatute 
Weftm.  I.  3 Edw.  I.  c 28.  with  imprifonment  for  a year  and  a 
day,  and  perpetual  filence  in  the  courts  ; a punllhment  lllll 
fometimes  infliCted  for  grofs  mifdemeanors  in  praCflce. 

COUNSELLOR,  in  general,  a perfon  who  advifes  another: 
thus  we  fay,  a counlellor  at  law,  a jirivy  counfellor,  Ac. 

Counsellor  at  L.azu,  a perfon  retained  by  a client  to  plead 
his  caufe  in  a public  court  of  judicature.  See  Advoca'ik,. 
Barrister,  Counsel,  ami  Serjeant. 

yVixy^-CnuNSELLOR.  See  V\uv\- Council. 

COUNT,  (Comes),  a nobleman  who  poifcires  a domain 
cretflcd  Into  a county.  Sec  Viscount;  Englilh  and  Scottifli 
counts  we  diftinguifti  by  the  title  of  carls  ; foreign  ones  ftill 
retain  their  proper  name.  The  dignity  of  a count  is  a me- 
dium between  that  of  a duke  and  a baron.  Anciently,  all  ge- 
nerals, couiifellors,  judges,  and  fecretarics  of  cities,  undt'r  Char- 
lemagne, were  called  counts  3 the  diftinguiftiing  character  ot  a 
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duke  arid  covint  being  this,  that  the  latter  had  but  one  town 
under  him,  but  the  former  leveral.  A count  has  a right  to 
bear  on  his  arms  u coronet,  adorned  with  three  precious 
ftones,  and  turrounded  with, three  large  pearls,  whereof  thofe  in 
the  middle  and  extremities  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the  reft. 
Ckmnts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or  of  the  emperor’s 
retinue,  and  had  their  name  comites  a comitantlo,  or  u comneando  : 
hence  thofe  who  were  always  in  the  palace,  or  at  the  emperor’s 
fide,  were  called  counts  palatine,  or  comites  a latere.  See  Pala- 

TIVE. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  comites  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  a general  name  for  all  thofe  who  accompanied  the 
proconfuls  and  propraetors  Into  the  provinces,  there  to  ferve  the 
commonwealth  ; as  the  tribune,  praefefts,  feribes,  Sac. 

Under  the  emperors,  comites  were  the  officers  of  the  palace. 
The  origin  of  what  we  call  counts  feems  owing  to  Augiiftus, 
who  took  leveral  lenators  to  be  his  comites,  as  Dion  obferv'es,  i.  e. 
to  accompany  him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  to  affilt  him 
in  the  hearing  of  caufes;  which  were  thus  judged  with  the  fame 
authority  as  in  full  fenate.  Gallicnus  feems  to  have  abolifl-jtd 
this  council,  by  forbidding  the  fenators  being  found  in  the  ar- 
mies : and  none  of  his  fucceflors  re-eftablifhed  it.  Thefe  coun- 
fellors  of  the  emperor  were  really  counts,  comites,  i.  c.  compa- 
nions of  the  prince  j and  they  fometimes  took  the  title  thereof, 
but  always  with  the  addition  of  the  emperor’s  name  whom  they 
.accompanied  : fo  that  it  was  rather  a mark  of  their  otHce  than 
-a  title  of  dignity. — Conllantine  was  the  firft  who  converted  it 
into  a dignity;  and  under  him  it  was  that  the  name  was  frit 
given  abfolutely.  The  name  once  eftabliflied,  was  in  a little 
time  indiirercntly  conferred,  not  only  on  thofe  who  followed  the 
court,  and  accompanied  the  eni])cror,  but  alfo  on  moft  kinds  of 
oificers  ; a long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  Du  Cange. 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that  Contlantine  divided  the  counts  Into 
three  dalles  : the  firft  bore  the  title  of  ilhjlres  ; the  fecond  that 
of  clarijfimi,  and  afterwards  fpedlabiles  ; the  third  were  called 
perfeclijjimi.  Of  the  two  firft  clalTes  was  the  fenate  compofed  ; 
thofe  of  the  third  had  no  place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed  leveral 
other  of  the  privileges  of  fenators.  There  were  counts  who  ferv- 
ed  on  land,  others  at  fea ; fome  in  a civil,  fume  in  a religious, 
and  fome  in  a legal  capacity. 

The  Francs,  Germans,  &c.  palling  Into  Gaul  and  Germany, 
did  not  abolifh  the  form  of  the  Roman  government : and  as  the 
governors  of  cities  and  provinces  were  called  counts,  comites,  and 
dujiis,  duces,  they  continued  to  be  called  fo.  They  commanded 
in  time  of  war  ; and  in  time  of  peace  they  adminiftered  juftice. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  counts  were  the  ordinary 
judges^nd  governors  of  the  cities.  Thefe  counts  of  cities  were 
beneath  the  dukes  and  counts  who  prefided  over  provinces;  the 
firft  being  conftituted  in  the  particular  cities  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  latter.  The  counts  of  provinces  were  in  nothing  in- 
ferior to  dukes,  who  themfelves  were  only  governors  of  provinces. 
Under  the  laft  of  the  fecond  race  of  French  kings,  they  got  their 
dignity  rendered  hereditary,  and  even  ulurped  the  fovereignty 
when  Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown.  His  authority  was  not 
fuificient  to  oppofe  their  encroachments;  and  hence  it  Is  they 
<late  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  in  their  arms  ; they  aflli- 
m<;d  it  then  as  enjoying  the  rights  of  fovereigns  in  their  particu- 
lar diftrifts  or  counties.  But,  by  degrees,  moft  of  the  counties 
became  re-united  to  the  crown. 

'J'he  (jualily  of  count  is  now  become  vary  different  from  what 
it  was  anciently  ; being  now  no  more  than  a title,  which  a king 
grants  upon  erefting  a territory  into  a county,  with  a referve 
of  juril(li6tion  and  fovereignty  to  himfelf.  At  firft  there  was 
no  claul'e  in  the  patent  of  ereftion,  intimating  the  reverfion  of 
the  county  to  the  crown  in  default  of  heirs  male  ; but  Charles 
IX.  to  prevent  their  being  too  numerous,  ordained  that  duchies 
and  counties,  in  default  of  heirs  male,  ftiould  return  to  the  crown. 


William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  obferved  by  Camden,  gave  the 
dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles;  annexing  it  to  this  or 
that  county  or  jmovince,  and  allotting  for  their  maintenance  a 
certain  proportion  of  money,  arifing  from  the  prince’s  profits 
in  the  pleadings  and  forfeitures  of  the  provinces. 

The  Germans  call  a count  graaf,  or  graff-,  which,  accordintr 
to  a modern  critic,  properly  lignifiesyK^^^  ; and  is  derived  from 
gravio  or  grajffio,  of  I nvritc.  They  have  feveral  kinds  of 

thofe  counts  or  grafts  ; as  land-graves,  mar-graves,  burg-graves, 
and  pals-graves,  or  counts  palatine.  Thefe  laft  are  of  two 
kinds  ; the  former  are  of  the  number  of  princes,  and  have  the 
invertiture  of  a-  palatinate  : the  others  have  only  the  title  of 
count  palatine  without  the  inveftiture  of  any  palatinate.  Some 
aflert,  that  by  publicly  profeffing  the  imperial  laws  for  twent/ 
years,  the  party  acquires  the  dignity  of  a count  palatine  ; and 
there  arc  inftances  of  profeflbrs  of  law  who  have  aflumed  the  title 
accordingly  : but  there  are  others  who  queftion  this  right. 

Count,  in  law,  denotes  the  original  declaration  in  a real  ac- 
tion ; as  the  declaration  is  in  a perfonal  one  : the  llbellus  of  the 
civilians  anfwers  to  both.  Yet,  count  and  declaration  are  fome- 
times confounded,  and  ufed  for  each  other  ; as,  count  in  debt, 
count  in  appeal,  &c. 

CovsT-U'beel,  in  the  ftriking  part  of  a clock,  a wheel  which 
moves  round  once  in  12  or  24  hours.  It  is  fometimes  called 
the  locking-wheel.  Sec  CLocK-Making. 

COUNTER,  a term  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of 
various  words  in  our  language,  and  generally  implies  oppofition; 
but  when  applied  to  deeds,  means  an  exadi;  copy  kept  of  the 
contrary  party,  and  fometimes  figned  by  both  parties. 

CovsTE-R- Changed,  in  heraldry,  the  intermixture,  or  oppo- 
fition of  any  metal  with  a colour. 

CouNTER-i7c7^',  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  a treflure  whofe  flowers- 
de-lucc  are  oj)pofite  to  others.  See  Heraldry. 

Cov^TER-Drawing,  in  painting,  is  the  copying  a defign,  or 
painting,  by  means  of  a fine  linen-cloth,  an  oiled  paper,  or  other 
tranfparent  ftieet,  where  the  ftrokes  appearing  through  are 
followed  with  a pencil,  with  or  without  colour.  Sometimes  it  is 
done  on  glafs,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  fquares  with 
filk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of  inftruments  invented 
for  the  purpofe,  as  the  parallelogram. 

CoUNTER-£rmi«e,  in  heraldry,  is  the  contrary  of  ermine,  be- 
ing a black  field  with  white  fpots. 

COUNTfiiRFEITS,  in  law,  are  perfons  that  obtain  any 
money  or  goods  by  counterfeit  letters  or  falfe  tokens,  who  being 
convidled  before  juftices  of  alfize  or  of  the  peace,  &rc.  are  to  futl'er 
fuch  puniftiment  as  ftiall  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflidted  ftiort 
of  death,  as  imprifonfnent,  pillory, '&:c. 

COUNTER-FOIL,  or  Counter-sto'ck,  in  the  exchequer, 
that  part  of  an  ally  which  is  kept  by  an  olRcer  of  the  court. 

Cov STER-Guard,  in  a fortification,  is  a \vork  raifed  before 
the  point  of  a baftion,  confiftingof  two  long  faces  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  baftion,  making  a falicnt  angle  : they  are  fometimes 
of  other  fhapes,  or  otherwife  fituated. 

CouNTER-Li^i>/,  or  Counter- jour , a light  oppofite  to  any  thing, 
w'hich  makes  it  appear  todifadvantage.  A tingle  counter-light 
is  fulFicient  to  take  away  all  the  beauty  of  a fine  jiainting. 

Counter- in  rnilitary  affairs,  a change  of  the  face  or 
wings  of  a battalion,  by  which  means  thofe  that  are  in  the  front 
come  to  be  in  the  rear.  It  alfo  fignifies  returning,  or  marching 
back  again. 

Counter-M/«c,  In  war,  a well  and  gallery  driven  and  funk 
till  it  meet  the  enemy’s  mine  to  defeat  its  end. 

CouNTF.R-P«/cr/,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  cfcutcheon  is  divi- 
ded into  twelve  pales  parted  per  fefle,  the  two  colours  being  coun- 
terchanged  ; fo  that  the  upper  are  of  one  colour  and  the  lower 
of  another. 

Cou-NTER-Arr/,  in  mufic,  denotes  one  part  to  be  applied  to 
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another.  Thus  the  bafs  is  faid  to  be  a counter-part  to  the 
treble. 

CovsT-EK-PaJfaTit,  in  heraldr)',  is  when  two  lions  are  In  a 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  one  leeins  to  go  quite  the  contrary  way 
from  the  other. 

CouN’TER-Pwzf,  in  mufic  : a term  derived  from  the  Latin 
propofition  contra  and  the  verb  pungere ; becaufe  the  mufical 
charafters  by  which  the  notes  in  each  part  are  fignified  are 
placed  in  fuch  a manner  each  with  refpeft  to  each  as  to  ftiow 
how  the  parts  anlwer  one  another.  See  Composition. 

Pointed,  Conirc-pointt,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two 
chevrons  in  one  efcutcheon  meet  in  the  points,  the  one  riling  as 
ufual  trom  the  bafe,  and  the  other  inverted  falling  from  the 
chief;  fo  that  they  are  counter  to  one  another  in  the  points. 
They  may  allb  be  counter-pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon 
the  iides  of  the  Ihield,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  called  coun- 
ter-pointed in  feffc. 

COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manege,  is  the  liberty  of  the  ac- 
tion and  feat  of  a horfe-man  ; fo  that  in  all  the  motions  made 
by  the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his  body  more  to  one  fide  than 
to  the  other,  but  continues  in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  being- 
equally  on  his  ftirrups,  in  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper 
and  fcafonable  aids. 

COUNTER-potent,  Centre  Potcnce,  in  heraldry,  is  reckon- 
ed a fur  as  well  as  vair  and  ermine  ; but  compofed  of  fuch 
pieces  as  reprefent  the  tops  of  crutches,  called  in  French  poten- 
ces,  and  in  old  Englilh  potents.  ^ 

CouNTER-Pro^,  in  rolling  prefs  printing,  a print  taken  off 
from  another  frelh  printed  ; which  by  being  palled  through  the 
prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  former,  but  Inverted.  To  counter- 
prove,  is  alfo  to  pafs  a defign  in  black-lead,  or  red  chalk,  through 
the  prefs,  after  having  mbillened  with  a f|X)nge  both  that  and 
the  paper  on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be  taken, 

Cov'S'Vf.'&-Quartered,  contre-ecartelL  in  heraldry,  denotes  the 
efcutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to  have  each  quarter  again 
divided  into  two. 

CouNTKR-iSiz/z’zzw/,  is  when  two  beads  are  borne  in  a coat 
leaping  from  each  other  direftly  the  contrary  way. 

CouNTER-^tw/),  in  fortification,  is  properly  the  exterior  talus 
or  (lope  of  the  ditch  ; but  it  is  often  taken  for  the  covered  way 
and  the  glacis.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  enemy  have  lodged 
themfelves  on  the  couiiterfcarp,  meeting  before  the  middle  of 
the  curtain. 

CouKTER-Signing,  the  figning  the  writing  of  a fuperlor  In 
quality  offecretary.  Thus  charters  arc  figned  by  the  king,  and 
counter-figned  by  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  or  lord  chancellor. 

Counter- T/wp,  in  the  manege,  is  the  defence  or  refiftance 
of  a horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the  meafure  of  his 
manege,  occafioned  either  by  bad  horfemanfiiip  or  by  the  vicious 
difjiofition  of  the  horfe. 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a counting-board  in  a Ihop,  and 
of  a flat  piece  of  metal  or  ivory,  ufed  in  playing  at  cards. 

Counter  of  a Horfe,  that  part  of  a horl’e's  forehand  which 
lies  between  the  fhoulclers  and  under  the  neck. 

Counters  in  a Ship  are  two.  t.  'J'he  hollow  arching  from 
the  gallery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftraight  piece  of  the  Item,  is 
called  the  upper-counter.  i.  'I'he  lower  counter  is  between  the 
tranfum  and  the  lower  part  of  the  galler}'. 

Counter  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  prifons  in  the  city  of 
London,  viz.  the  Poultry  and  Giltfpur-ltreet. 

COUNTORS,  CoUNTouHB,  or  Counters,  has  been  ufed 
for  ferjeants  at  law,  retained  to  defend  a caule,  or  to  fpeak  fur 
their  client  in  any  court  of  law.  It  is  of  thele  Chaucer  fpeaks 
thus  : 

A IherifF  had  he  been,  and  a contour, 

Was  no  where  fuch  a worthy  vavalbur. 

They  were  anciently  called  ferjeanl  contours. 

VoL.  ir. 


COUNTRIES,  among  the  miners,  a term  or  appellation 
they  give  to  their  works  under  ground, 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  ufed  indifferently  to  de- 
note either  a kingdom,  province,  or  lelfer  diftritl.  But  its  moil 
frequent  ufe  is  in  contradiftindlion  to  town, 

CouNTRY-Z>£Z7Zfr,  is  of  Englifh  origin,  ^though  now  tranf- 
planted  into  almoll  all  the  countries  and  courts  of  Europe. 
There  is  no  eftablifhed  rule  for  the  compofitlon  of  tunes  to  this 
dance,  becaufe  there  is  in  mufic  no  kind  of  time  whatever  which 
may  not  be  meafured  by  the  motions  common  in  dancing ; and 
there  are  few  fong  tunes  of  any  note  within  the  lafl  century, 
that  have  not  been  applied  to  country  dances, 

COUNTY,  in  geograjihy,  originally  fignified  the  terrltor)*- 
of  a count  or  earl,  but  now  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
ftiire ; the  one  word  coming  from  the  French,  the  other  from 
the  Saxon.  In  this  view,  a county  is  a circuit  or  portion  of  the 
realm ; into  fifty-two  of  which,  the  whole  Idnd,  England  and 
Wales,  is  divided  for  its  better  government  and  the  more  eafy 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  For  the  execution  of  laws,  in  the  feve- 
ral  counties,  excepting  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Dur- 
ham, eveiy  Michaelmas  term  officers  are  appointed,  under  the 
denomination  of  jberiffs.  Other  officers  of  the  feveral  counties 
are,  a lord  lieutenant,  who  has  the  command  of  the  militia  of 
the  county;  ctiftodes  rotulorum,  juftices  of  peace,  bailiffs, 
high  conftable,  and  coroner.  Of  the  fifty-two  counties,  there 
are  three  of  fpecial  note,  which  are  therefore  termed  counties 
palatine,  as  Lancafter,  Chefter,  and  Durham.  See  Pala- 
tine, 

Cov^tY -Corporate,  is  a title  given  to  feveral  cities,  or  ancient 
boroughs,  on  which  our  monarchs  have  thought  fit  to  beftow  ex- 
traordinary privileges ; annexing  to  them  a particular  territory, 
land,  or  jurifdidlion  ; and  making  them  counties  of  themfelves, 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  ffieriffs  and  magiftrates. 

CovsTY-Court,  in  Englifh  law,  a court,  incident  tothejurif- 
didtion  of  the  flieriffi  It  is  not  a court  of  record,  but  may  hold 
pleas  of  debt  or  damages  under  the  value  of  40s.  Over  fome  of 
which  caufes  thefe  inferior  courts  have,  by  the  exprefs  words  of 
the  llatute  of  Gloucefter,  a jurifdidlion  totally  exclufive  of  the 
king’s  fuperior  courts.  For  in  order  to  be  intitled  to  fue  an  ac- 
tion of  trefpafs  for  goods  before  the  king's  jufticiars,  the  plaintiff 
is  diredled  to  make  affidavit  that  the  caufe  of  aftion  does  really 
and  bona  fide  amount  to  40s.  which  affidavit  is  now  unaccount- 
ably difufed,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  The  llatute 
alfo  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  gives  the  judges  in  many  pcrfonal  ac- 
tions, where  the  jury  alfefs  lefs  damages  than  40s.  a power  to 
certify  the  fame  and  abridge  the  plaintiff  of  his  full  coils,  was 
alfo  meant  to  prevent  vexation  by  litigious  plaintiffs ; who,  for 
purpofes  of  mere  oppreffion,  might  be  inclinable  to  inftitute  fuch 
fuits  in  the  fuperior  courts  for  injuries  of  a trifling  value.  The 
county-court  may  alfo  hold  plea  of  many  real  adlions, , and  of 
all  perfonal  adlions  to  any  amount,  by  virtue  of  a fpecial  writ 
called  jujlicies  ; which  is  a writ  em^xiwering  the  flieriff  for  the 
fake  of  difpatch  to  do  the  fame  juftice  in  this  county-court,  as 
might  otherwife  be  had  at  Wettmlnfter.  The  freeholders  of 
the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court,  and  the  fherlft'  is  the 
minillcrial  officer.  The  great  conflux  of  freeholders,  which  are 
fuppofed  always  to  attend  at  the  county-court,  is  the  reafon 
why  all  abts  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every  feffion  were  wont 
to  be  there  publilhed  by  the  flieriff;  why  all  outlawries  of  ab- 
fconding  offenders  are  there  proclaimed ; and  why  all  popular 
cledlifuis  which  the  freeholders  arc  to  make,  as  formerly  of 
flicritfs  and  confervators  of  the  peace,  and  ftill  of  coroners,  ver- 
derers,  and  knights  of  the  Ihire,  mull  ever  be  made  in  pleno  co- 
mitatUy  or  in  full  county-court.  By  the  llatute  2 Edw.  VI, 
c.  25.  no  county-court  ffiall  be  adjourned  longer  than  for  one 
month,  confilling  of  28  days.  And  this  was  alfo  the  ancient 
ufage,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  elder  : pre- 
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fo/iltis  (that  ii  the  flieritT)  ad  quariam  circiter  fcptimanam  fre- 
qucntan  popu’.i  conctonan  cdehratv,  cuique  jus  dicito  •,  Utcfque 
Jinguijs  dirimifo.  In  thole  times  the  county-court  was  a court 
of  great  dignity  and  fplendour,  the  bifliop  and  the  caldorrnan 
(or  earl),  with  the  jirincipal  men  of  the  fliire,  fitting  therein 
to  adminilter  jutli^  both  in  lay  and  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  But 
its  dignity  was  much  impaired,  when  the  bifhop  was  prohi- 
bited, and  the  earl  neglected  to  attend  it.  And,  in  modern 
times,  as  proceedings  arc  removeable  from  hence  into  the  king’s 
fuperior  courts,  by  writs  of  fone  or  recordare,  in  the  fame 
onanner  as  from  hundred-courts  and  courts-baron  ; and  as  the 
jarae  writ  of  falfe  judgment  may  be  had,  in  nature  of  a writ  of 
error,  this  has  occationed  the  fame  difufc  of  bringing  actions 
therein. 

COUPAR,  the  name  of  a town  in  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Fife,  filuated  about  10  miles  weft  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
W.  long.  2.  40.  N.  lat.  56.  20. — Coupar  is  alfo  the  name  of  a 
village  in  the  ftiire  of  Angus,  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  in  the 
linen  trade. 

COUPED,  in  heraldr)’’,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  head,  or  any 
limb,  of  an  animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk,  fmooth;  diftin- 
guifliing  it  from  that  which  Is  called  ■ that  is,  forcibly 

torn  off,  and  therefore  is  ragged  and  uneven.  Coufeii  is  alio 
ufed  to  lignify  luch  crolfes,  bars,  bends,  chevrons,  &c.  as  do  not 
touch  the  fides  of  the  efcutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cut  off 
from  them. 

COUPEE,  a motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg  is  a little 
bent,  and  fufpended  from  the  ground ; and  with  the  other  a 
motion  is  made  forwards.  The  word  in  the  original  French 
fignifies  a cut. 

COUPLE-closs,  in  heraldrj',  the  fourth  part  of  a chev- 
ron, never  borne  but  in  pains,  except  there  be  a chevron  be- 
tween them,  faith  Guillim,  though  Bloom  gives  an  inftance  to 
the  contrary. 

COUPLET,  a divition  of  aftiymn,  ode,  fong,  8cc.  wherein 
an  equal  number,  or  equal  meafure,  of  verfes,  is  found  in  each 
part;  which  divifions,  in  odes,  are  called Jlrophes.  Couplet,  by 
an  abufe  of  the  word,  is  frequently  made  to  fignify  a couple  of 
verfes. 

COURAGE,  In  ethics,  is  that  quality  of  the  mind,  derived 
either  from  the  conftitution  or  principle,  or  both,  that  enables 
men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers.  See  F'ortitude. 

COURANT,  a French  term  fynonymous  with  current,  and 
properly  fignifies  running.  See  Cukrent. 

CouuANT,  is  alfo  a term  in  mufic  and  dancing;  being  ufed 
to  exprefs  both  the  tune  or  air  and  the  dance.  With  regard  to 
the  firft,  courant,  or  currant,  is  a piece  of  mufic  in  triple  time  : 
the  air  of  the  courant  is  ordinarily  noted  in  triples  of  minims ; 
the  parts  to  be  repeated  twice.  It  begins  and  ends  when  he 
•who  beats  the  meafure  falls  his  hand;  in  contradiftinftion 
frbm  the  faraband,  which  ordinarily  ends  when  the  hand  is 
Taifcd.  With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant  was  long  the  moft 
common  of  all  the  dances  pradtifed  ;n  England : it  confifts, 
effentially,  of  a time,  a ftep,  a balance,  and  a coupee  ; though 
it  alio  admits  of  other  motions.  Formerly  they  leaped  their 
Ifeps  ; in  which  ]>oint,  the  courant  differed  from  the  low  dance 
and  pavades.  There  are  fimple  courants  and  figured  courants, 
all  dancal  by  two  perfons. 

COURAF,  the  modern  name  for  a diftemper  very  common 
in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft-indies.  It  is  a fort  of  herpes 
or  itch  on  the  arm-pits,  groins,  brealt,  and  face : the  itching  is 
almoft  perpetual ; and  the  fcratching  is  followed  by  great  pain 
and  a difeharge  of  matter,  which  makes  the,  linen  ftick  fo  to 
the  Ikin  as  not  eafily  to  be  feparated  without  tearing  off  the  cruft. 
Cvurap  is  a general  name  for  any  tort  o{  itch ; but  this  diftem- 
per is  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  fo  contagious  that 
* few  efcape  it.  for  the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging  is 


ufed,  and  externally  the  ointment  of  nitrated  quickfilver  an 
fmall  quantity  is  a good  toj)ic. 

COURBARIL.  See  Hymenea. 

COURIER,  or  Currier,  (trom  the  French  courlr,  “ to 
run,’’)  a meflenger  lent  poll,  or  exprefs,  to  carry  difpalches. 
Antiquity,  too,  had  its  couriers.  We  meet  with  two  kinds;, 
I.  T. hofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the  Greeks  bemerodroni}, 
q.  d.  ‘‘  couriers  of  a day.”  Pliny,  Corn.  Nepos,  and  XJaefar] 
mention  fome  of  thefe  who  would  run  20,  30,  36,  and  in  the 
circus  even  40  leagues  per  day.  2.  Riding  couriers,  curforcs 
equitaiitcs,  who  changed  horfes  as  the  modern  couriers  do. 
Xenophon  attributes  the  firft  couriers  to  Cyrus.  Herodotus 
fays  they  were  very  common  among  the  Perlians,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  more  fwift  than  thefe  kind  of  mef- 
fengers.  “ That  prince  (fays  Xenophon)  examined  how  far  a 
horfe  would  go  in  a day  ; and  built  ftables,  at  fuch  diftances 
from  each  other,  where  he  lodged  horfes,  and  perfons  to  take 
care  of  them  ; and  at  each  place  kept  a perfon  always  ready  to 
take  the  packet,  mount  a frefh  horfe,  and  forward  it  to  the 
next  flage : and  thus  quite  through  his  empire.”  But  it  does’ 
not  appear  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  any  regular 
fixed  couriers  till  the  time  of  Augultus  : under  that  prince  they 
travelled  in  cars ; though  it  appears  from  Socrates  they  after- 
wards went  on  horfeback.  Under  the  weftern  empire  they  were 
called  matores-,  and  under  that  of  Conftantinople,  curfores : 
whence  the  modern  name.  See  Post. 

COURLAND,  a duchy  fituated  between  E.  long.  21.  26. 
and  between  N.  lat.  56.  30.  and  57.  30.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
river  Dwina,  which  divides  it  from  Livonia,  on  the  north ; by 
Lithuania,  on  the  eaft ; by  Samogitia,  on  the  fouth;  and  by 
the  Baltic  fea  on  the  weft;  being  130  miles  long  and  30  broad. 
This  duchy  was  formerly  independent,  and  ele6ted  its  own 
duke  ; but  is  now  fubjeft  to  Rullia. 

COURSE,  route,  in  navigation,  the  angle  contained  between 
the  neareft  meridian  and  that  point  of  the  compafs  upon  which 
a ftiip  fails  In  any  particular  direftion. 

Course,  in  archlteflure,  denotes  a continued  range  of  ftones, 
level,  or  of  the  fame  height,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
building;  and  not  interrupted  by  any  aperture.  It  forms  a 
parapet  to  the  intermediate  fpace  between  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  wings. 

Course  of  FJintbs,  is  the  continuity  of  a plinth  of  ftone  or 
plafter  in  the  face  of  a building  ; to  mark  the  feparation  of  the 
ftories. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  time  ordinarily  fpent  in  learning 
the  principles  of  a fclence,  or  the  ufual  points  and  queftions 
therein.  Thus,  a ftudent  is  fald  to  have  finiftied  his  courfe  in 
the  humanity  clafs,  in  philofophy,  ike. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  elements  of  an  art  exhibited  ami 
explained,  either  in  writing  or  by  a6tual  experiment.  Hence 
our  courfes  of  philofophy,  anatomy,  chemiltry,  mathematics, 
he.  probably  fo  called  as  going  throughout  or  running  tlie 
whole  length  or  cwurfe  of  the  art.  See. 

COURSES,  a name  by  which  the  principal  fails  of  a fliip 
are  diftinguiffied,  viz.  the  main-fail,  the  fore-lail,  and  the  mizen: 
the  mizen-ftay-fail  and  fore-lail  are  allb  fometimes  compre- 
hended in  this  denomination ; as  are  the  main-ftay  fails  of  all 
brigs  and  fehooners.  See  Sail. 

COURSING,  among  fiiortfmen.  There  are  three  feveral 
forts  of  courfes  with  gre-hounds ; i.  At  the  hare;  2.  At  the 
fox;  and,  3.  At  thc.dcer.  Ifor  the  deer,  there  are  two  forts 
of  courfes;  the  one  in  the  paddock,  the  other  either  in  the 
foreft  or  the  purlieu.  For  the  paddock  courfc,  there  muft  be 
the  gre-hound  and  the  terrier,  and  the  mongrel  gre-hound, 
whole  bufinefs  It  is  to  drive  away  the  deer  before  the  gre-hounds 
are  flipped;  a brace  or  a leafli  arc  the  ufual  number  flipped  at 
a time,  feldom  at  the  ulmoftmore  than  two  brace.  In  courfmg 
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dlie  deer  in  the  foreft  or  purlieu,  there  are  two  ways  in  ufe : the 
one  is,  co'irfing  from  wood  to  wood;  and  the  other,  upon  the 
Jawns  dole  by  the  keeper’s  lodge^  In  the  courfmg  from  wood 
to  wood,  the  way  is  to  throw  in'foine  young  hounds  into  the 
■wood  to  bring  out  the  deer ; and  if  any  deer  come  out  that 
is  not  weighty,  or  a deer  or  antler  which  is  buck,  fore,  or  for- 
rcl,  then  you  are  not  to  ilip  your  gre-hounds,  which  are  held 
at  the  end  ot  the  wood,  where  the  keepers,  who  can  guefs  very 
well  on  thefe  occafions,  expedt  that  the  deer  will  come  out.  If 
a proper  deer  come  out,  and  it  is  fufpedted  that  the  brace  or 
leJlh  ot  gre-hounds  (lipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
him,  it  is  proper  to  waylay  him  with  a couple  of  frelh  gre- 
hounds.  The  courting  upon  the  lawn  is  the  moft  agreeable  of 
all  other  ways.  When  the  keeper  has  notice  of  this,  he  will 
lodge  a deer  for  the  courfe ; and  then,  by  coming  under  the 
wind,  the  gre-hound  may  be  brought  near  enough  to  be  Hipped 
for  a fair  courfe. 

The  belt  method  of  courfing  the  hare,  is  to  go  out  and  find 
a hare  fitting;  which  is  eafilydone  in  the  lummer,  by  walking 
acrofs  the  lands,  either  (lubble,  fallow,  or  corn  grounds,  and 
calling  the  eye  up  and  down  : for  in  fuminer  they  frequent  thole 
places  for  fear  of  the  ticks,  which  arc  common  in  the  woods  at 
that  feal'on ; and  in  autumn  the  rains  falling  from  the  trees 
©fiend  t’nem.  The  reft  of  the  year  there  is  more  trouble  re- 
<iuired  ; as  the  bulhes  and  thickets  muft  be  beat  to  roufe  them, 
and  oftentimes  they  will  lie  fo  clofe,  that  they  will  not  ftir  till 
the  pole  almoft  touches  them  : the  fporlfmen  are  always  pleafed 
with  this,  as  it  promifes  a good  courfe.  If  a hare  lies  near  any 
dole  or  covert,  and  with  her  head  that  way,  it  is  always  to  be 
expeded  that  llie  will  take  to  that  immediately  on  being  put 
up ; dl  the  company  are  therefore  to  ride  up  and  put  them- 
felves  between  her  and  the  covert  before  Hie  is  put  up,  that  llie 
may  take  the  other  way,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When 
u hare  is  put  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground,  or 
law,  as  it  is  called ; that  is,  to  let  her  run  1 2 fcore  yards,  or 
thereabouts,  before  the  gre-hounds  are  Hipped  at  her;  otherwife 
Ihe  is  killed  too  Icon,  the  greater  part  of  the  fport  is  thrown 
away,  and  the  plealure  of  obferving  the  feveral  turnings  and 
windings  that  the  creature  will  make  to  get  away  is  all  loft.  A 
good  fportfman  had  rather  fee  a hare  fave  herfelf  after  a fair 
courfe,  than  fee  her  murdered  by  the  gre-hounds  as  foon  as  Ihe 
is  up. 

In  courfing  the  fox,  no  other  art  is  required,  than  Handing 
clofe,  and  in  a clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of  fome  grove  where 
it  is  expebled  he  will  come  out ; and  when  he  is  come  out,  he 
muft  have  head  enough  allowed  him,  otherwife  he  will  return 
back  to  the  covert.  The  floweft  gre  hound  will  be  able  to  over- 
take him,  after  all  the  odds  of  diftance  necelfary  ; and  the  only 
danger  is  the  dog  being  hurt  by  the  fox,  which  too  frequently 
happens.  For  this  rcafon,  no  gre-hound  of  any  value  Ihould 
be  run  at  this  courfe ; but  the  ftrong,  hard,  bitter  dogs,  that 
will  feize  any  thing. 

The  laivs  of  courfing  eftablifttcd  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
other  fportfmen,  are  thefe  : i.  lie  that  is  chofen  fewterer  or  let- 
ter-loofe  of  the  dogs,  (hall  receive  the  gre-hound.'>  matched  to 
run  together  Into  his  lealh  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the  field ; 
he  is  to  march  next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  him  who  is  to  Hart 
the  hare,  until  he  come  to  the  form  ; and  no  horfeman  or  foot- 
nian  is  to  go  before  or  fidc-ways,  but  all  Itraight  behind,  for 
the  fpace  of  about  40  yards,  2.  A hare  ought  never  to  be 
courfetl  with  more  than  a brace  of  gre-hounds.  .5.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  fohocs  before  he  puts  her  up  from 
her  form  or  feat,  to  the  end  that  the  dogs  may  be  jnepared  and 
attend  her  darting.  4.  If  there  l>e  not  a particular  danger  of 
lofing  the  hare,  Ihe  lliould  have  about  twelve  fcore  yards  law. 
J.  The  dog  that  gives  the  ilrlt  turn,  if  after  that  there  be  nei- 


ther cote,  flip,  nop  wrench,  wins  the  wager.-  (5.  A go-by,  or 
bearing  the  hare,  is  counted  equivalent  to  two  turns.  7.  If 
neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  be  that  leads  to  the  laft  covert  wins.  ' 
8,  If  any  dog  turns  the  hare,  ferves  himfelf,  and  turns  her 
again,  it  is  as  much  as  a cote,  and  a cote  is  efteemed  as  much 
as  two  turns.  9.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  beats  the 
hare  lhall  win  ; and  if  he  be  not  borne,  the  courfe  (hall  then  be 
judged  dead.  10.  If  a dog  take  a fall  in  his  courfe,  and  yet 
perform  his  part,  he  may  challenge  the  advantage  of  a turn 
mure  than  he  gave.  ii.  If  a dog  turn  the  hare,  ferve  him- 
felf, and  give  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  lhall  Hand  ftlll  in 
the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  to  the  covert,  although 
be  gives  no  other,  ftiall  be  "adjudged  to  win  the  wager.  12.  If 
by  misfortune  a dog  be  rid  over  in  the  courfe,  that  courfe  fliall 
be  adjudged  void,  and  he  that  did  the  mifehief  is  to  make  re- 
paration to  the  owner.  13.  If  a dog  gives  the  firft  and  laft 
turn,  and  there  be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that 
gives  the  odd  turn  wins.  14.  A cote  is  when  a gre-hound  goes 
endways  by  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a turn. 
15.  A cote  ferves  for  two  turns,  and  two  trippings  or  jerking;} 
for  a cote ; and  if  the  hare  turns  not  quite  about,  (he  only 
‘wrenches,  in  the  fportfman’s  phrafe.  i(5.  If  there  be  no  cotes 
given  by  either  of  the  gre-hounds,  but  one  ferves  the  other  at 
turning,  then  he  that  gives  the  moft  turns  wins  the  wager.  17. 
Sometimes  a hare  does  not  turn,  but  wrenches ; for  Ihe  does 
not  turn  except  Ihe  turns  as  it  were  round.  In  thefe  cafes,  two 
wrenches  Itand  for  one  turn.  18.  He  that  comes  in  firft  at  the 
death  of  the  hare  takes  her  uj),  and  laves  her  from  breaking ; 
he  cherilhes  the  dogs,  and  cleanfes  their  months  from  the  wool ; 
he  is  adjudged  to  have  th,e  hare  for  his  pains.  19.  Finally, 
thofe  who  are  judges  of  the  leafti,  muft  give  their  judgment 
before  they  depart  out  of  the  field,  or  elfe  it  is  not  to  Hand  as 
valid. 

CldURT,  an  appendage  to  an  houfe  or  habitation  ; conlift- 
ing  of  a piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  walls,  but  open  up- 
wards. 

Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace  or  place  where  a king  or 
fovereign  prince  refides. 

Court,  in  a law  fenfe,  is  defined  to  be  a place  wherein  juf- 
tlce  is  judicially  adminiftered.  And  as,  by  our  excellent  con- 
ftitution,  the  foie  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  vetted  in  the 
perfon  of  the  king,  it  will  follow,  that  all  courts  of  jultice, 
which  are  the  medium  by  which  he  adminifters  the  laws,  are 
derived  from  the  power  of  the  crown.  For  whether  created  by 
a6l  of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  fubfifting  by  prefeription 
(the  only  methods  by  which  any  court  of  judicature  can  exift ), 
the  king’s  confent  in  the  two  former  Is  exprcfsly,  and  in.  the 
latter  impliedly,  given.  In  all  thefe  courts,  the  king  is  fup- 
pofed,  in  contemplation  of  law,  to  be  always  prefent ; but  as 
that  is  in  fail  impolfible,  he  is  there  reprefented  by  his  judges, 
whofe  power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  ))rerogative. 

For  the  more  fpeedy,  univerfal,  and  impartial  adminiftration 
of  juftice  between  fubje<5l  and  lubjeH,  the  law  hath  appointed 
a prodigious  variety  of  courts,  fome  with  a more  limited,  others 
with  a more.extenfivc  jurifdl£Uou,;  fome  conftituted  to  enquire 
only,  others  to  hear  and  determine;  fome  to  determine  in  the 
firft  inftauce,  others  uptni  appeal  and  by  way  of  review.  See 
Law,  and  the  refpeftive  articles.  One  diftinilion  may  be  her? 
mentioned,  that  runs  throughout  them  all ; viz.  that  fome  of 
tliem  are  courts  of  record,  others  not  ef  record.  A court  of 
record  is  that  whore  the  aHs  and  judleial  proceedings  arc  en- 
ndled  in  parchment  for  a perpetual  memorial  and  Icftiraony  : 
which  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  fuch 
high  anil  lupereminent  authority,  that  their  truth  is  not  to  be 
called  in  queftion.  For  it  is  a fettled  rule  and'  maxim,  that 
nothing  lhall  be  averred  ag-ainil  a record,  nor  lhall  any  pica,  or 
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even  proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  exiftcnce 
of  a record  be  denied,  it  {hall  be  tried  by  nothing  but  itfelf ; 
that  is,  upon  bare  intpe^tion  whether  there  be  any  fuch  record 
or  ne  j elfe  there  would  be  no  end  of  difputes.  But  if  there 
appear  any  miltake  of  the  clerk  in  making  up  fuch  record,  the 
court  will  dircift  him  to  amend  it.  All  courts  of  record  are  the 
king’s  courts,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and 
therefore  no  other  court  hath  any  authority  to  fine  or  imprifonj 
fo  that  the  vera'-  creation  of  a new  jurifdiftion  with  power  of 
fine  or  imprifonmenl,  makes  It  infiantly  a court  of  record. — 
A court  not  of  record  is  the  court  of  a private  man  3 whom 
the  law  will  not  intrult  with  any  diferetionary  power  over  the 
fortune  or  liberty  of  his  fellow-fubjefts.  Such  are  the  courts- 
baron  Incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  Inferior  jurlfdiftions ; 
where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or  recorded  5 but  as  well 
their  exillence  as  the  truth  of  the  matters  therein  contained  lliall, 
it  difputed,  be  tried  and  determined  by  a jury.  Thefe  courts 
can  hold  no  plea  of  matters  cognizable  by  the  common 
law,  unlefs  under  the  value  of  40s.  nor  of  any  forcible  in- 
jury whatfi)ever,  not  having  any  procels  to  arreft  the  perfon  of 
the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  muft  be  at  leaft  three  conllltuent  parts, 
the  aBor,  or  plalntifl',  who  complains  of  an  injury  done  ; the 
rem,  or  defendant,  who  is  called  upon  to  make  fatisfaftion  for 
it  3 and  the  judex,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to  examine  the 
Truth  of  the  faft,  to  determine  the  law  arl ling  upon  that  fa£t, 
and,  if  any  injury  appears  to  have  been  done,  to  afeertain,  and 
by  its  officers  to  apply  the  remedy.  It  is  alfo  ufual  in  the  fuj^e- 
rior  courts  to  have  attornies,  and  advocates  or  counfel,  as  allift- 
ants.  See  Attorney  and  Counsel. 

Court-Baron,  in  Engliffi  law,  a court  Incident  to  every 
manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden  by  the  fteward  within  the 
faid  manor.  This  court-baron  is  of  two  natures  : the  one  Is 
a cuftomary  court,  appertaining  entirely  to  the  copyholders,  in 
which  their  eftates  are  transferred  by  furrender  and  admittance, 
and  other  matters  tranfafted  relative  to  their  tenures  only.  The 
other  is  a court  of  common  law,  and  it  is  the  court  of  the 
baro7is,  by  which  name  the  freeholders  were  fometimes  anciently 
called  : for  that  it  is  held  before  the  freeholders  who  owe  fuit 
and  fervice  to  the  manor,  the  fteward  being  rather  the  regiftrar 
than  the  judge.  Thefe  courts,  though  in  their  nature  dlftlncf, 
are  equally  confounded  together.  The  court  we  are  now  con- 
fidering,  viz.  the  freeholder’s  court,  was  compofed  of  the  lord’s 
tenants,  who  were  the  pares  of  each  other,  and  were  bound  by 
their  feodal  tenure  to  affift  their  lord  in  the  dlfpenfation  of  do- 
meftic  juftice.  This  was  formerly  held  every  three  weeks  ; and 
Its  moft  important  bufinefs  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all 
controverfies  relating  to  the  right  of  lands  within  the  manor. 
It  may  alfo  hold  pica  of  any  perfonal  aftions,  of  debt,  trefpafs 
on  the  cafe,  or  the  like,  where  the  debt  or  damages  do  not 
amount  to  40s.  or  three  marks,  which  Is  the  fame  fum  that 
bounded  the  jurlfdicftion  of  the  ancient  Gothic  courts,  in  their 
loweft  inftance,  or  jfierding  courts,  lb  called  becaufe  four  were 
inftituted  within  every  fuperior  diftrift  or  hundred.  But  the 
proceedings  on  a writ  of  right  may  be  removed  into  the  county- 
court  by  a precept  from  the  ffieriff  called  a tolt,  quia  tollit  atque 
eximit  caufam  e curia  baronuvi.  And  the  proceedings  in  all 
other  aftions  may  be  removed  into  the  fuperior  courts  by  the 
king’s  writ  of  pone,  or  accedas  ad  curiam,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fuit.  After  judgment  given,  a writ  alfo  of  falfe 
judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  to  re-hear  and  review 
the  caufe,  and  not  a writ  pf  error-,  for  this  is  not  a court  of 
record : and  therefore,  in  fome  of  thefe  writs  of  removal,  the 
firft  diredlion  given  is  to  caufe  the  plaint  to  be  recorded,  recor- 
dari  facias  loquelam. 

CoxiKV-Martial,  a court  appointed  for  the  punifliing  offences 


in  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  the  powers  of  which  are  regu- 
lated by  the  mutiny-bill.  For  other  courts,  fee  Admiralty, 
Arches,  Bench,  County,  CoMMON-P/rar,  Chancery, 
Ecclesiastical,  Duchy,  Src.  &c. 

COLFRFESY,  or  Curtesy,  of  England-,  a certain  tenure 
whereby  a man  marrying  an  heirefs  feized  of  lands  of  fee  fim- 
pie,  or  fee-tail  general,  or  feized  as  heir  of  the  tail  fpecial,  and 
getting  a child  by  her  that  cometh  alive  into  the  world,  though 
both  it  and  his  wife  die  forthwith  ; yet,  if  ffie  were  In  poftelfion, 
he  ffiall  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant  per 
legem  AnglicE,  or  tenant  by  the  courtefy  of  England  5"  be- 
caufe this  privilege  is  not  allowed  in  any  country  except  Scot- 
land, where  it  is  called  curialilas  Scotia-. 

COURTESAN,  a woman  who  prollitutes  herfelf  for  hire, 
efpecially  to  people  of  fuperior  rank.  Lais,  the  famous  The- 
ban courtefan,  ftands  on  record  for  requiring  no  lefs  than 
10,000  crowns  for  a fmgle  night’s  cohabitation. 

COURTRAY,  a town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  fituated 
on  the  river  Lys,  about  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ghent,  and  14 
eaft  of  Ypres.  E.  long.  o.  to.  N.  lat.  50.  48. 

COUSIN,  a term  of  relation  between  the  children  of  bro- 
thers and  fifters,  who  in  the  firft  generation  are  called  coufin- 
germans,  in  the  fecond  generation  Jecoiid  coufins,  &:c.  If 
fpning  from  the  relations  of  the  father’s  fide,  they  are  denomi- 
nated paternal  coufins  5 if  on  the  mother’s,  maternal.  The 
word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  confanguineus  5 though  Menage 
takes  it  from  congenius,  or  congencus,  q.  d.  ex  eodem  gtncrc. 
In  the  primitive  times,  coufin-germans  were  allowed  to  marry, 
to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in  heathen  families:  but 
Theodofius  the  Great  prohibited  it,  under  pain  of  death  3 on 
pretence  that  they  were,  in  fome  fort,  brothers  and  fifters  with 
regard  to  each  other. 

Cousin  (John),  a celebrated  French  painter,  who  excelled 
in  painting  on  glafs.  His  pifture  of  the  Laft  Judgment,  in 
the  veftry  of  the  Minims  of  the  Wood  of  Vincennes,  is  much 
admired.  He  was  alfo  a good  fculptor.  He  wrote  feveral 
works  on  geometry  and  perfpedive  3 and  died  after  the  year 
1689. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  fignlfies  a piece  of  another  colour  or 
metal  placed  in  the  ordinary,  as  if  It  were  fewed  on,  as  the  word 
imports.  This  is  generally  of  colour  upon  colour,  or  metal 
upon  metal,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTANCES,  a port  town  of  Normandy,  and  capital  of 
Coutantin,  in  W.  long.  i.  52.  N.  lat.  49.  10.  This  town, 
anciently  called  Conflantia  or  Cofedia,  is  pleafantly  fituated 
among  meadows  and  rivulets  about  fix  miles  diftant  from  the 
fea.  By  the  remains  of  a Roman  aqueduft,  and  other  ancient 
ruins,  it  appears  to  be  a place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  fee 
of  a biftiop  fuffragan  at  Rome  3 and  has  a magnificent  cathe- 
dral, efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Gothic  architeflure  in 
Europe.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  very  inconfiderable,  and  the 
fortifications  are  quite  demollflied.  They  have  feveral  religious 
houfes,  and  two  parochial  churches. 

COUTHUTLAUGH,  from  the  Saxon  cok/^,  “ knowing,” 
and  uflaugh,  “ outlaw  3”  he  that  wittingly  receives  a man  out- 
lawed, and  cherifties  or  conceals  him  : for  which  ofl'ence  he  was 
in  ancient  times  fubjebf  to  the  fame  punilliment  with  the  out  • 
law  himfelf. 

COVERT,  In  heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a piece  of 
hanging,  or  a pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of  a chief  or  other 
ordinary,  fo  as  not  to  hide,  but  only  to  be  a covering  to  It. 

COW,  in  zoology.  See  Bos. 

Qo'fe-Burner.  Sec  Buprestis. 

Sea-Cow,  in  zoolog}'.  Sec  Triguecus. 

Cow-ltcb,  or  couhage,  in  botany.  Sec  Couhacb,  and-Do- 
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Cow's-Llp,  in  botany.  See  Primula. 

coward,  in  heraldry,  a term  given  to  a lion  borne  in 
an  elcutcheoa  with  his  tail  doubled,  or  turned  in  between  his 

legs- 

COWEL  (Dr.  John),  a learned  and  eminent  civilian,  born 
about  the  year  1,544.  1”  1607  he  compiled  a Law  DiSiionary, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the  common 
lawj’^ers ; fo  that  they  firfl  accufed  him  to  James  I.  as  affertirig 
that  the  king’s  prerogative  was  in  fome  cafes  limited;  and 
when  they  failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  as  a betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  afferting  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by  the  laws ; 
for  which  he  was  committed  to  cuftody,  and  his  book  publicly 
burnt.  He  all'o  publiflted  Injliiutioncs  ’Juris  Anghcani,  in  the 
manner  of  Juftinian’s  Jnflitutes;  and  died  in  the  operation  for 
the  Rone,  in  161 i. 

COWES,  a town  and  harbour  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the 
Hie  of  Wight,  in  Hampfliire.  It  has  no  market,  but  is  the  beft 
place  for  trade  in  the  whole  ifland  ; yet  as  it  lies  low,  the  air  is 
accounted  unhealthy.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Portf- 
mouth.  W.  long,  i.  25.  N.  lat.  50.  45. 

COWL,  or  CouL,  a fort  of  monkifli  habit  worn  by  the  Ber- 
nardines  and  Benedidlines.  The  word  is  formed  from  cucullus, 
by  confounding  the  two  firft  fyllables  into  one,  as  being  the 
fame  twice  uttered. — There  are  two  kinds  of  cowls;  the  one 
white,  very  large,  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  affill  at 
the  office;  the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinar}''  occafions,  in  the 
ftreets,  &c.  F.  Mabillon  maintains  the  cowl  to  be  the  fame 
thing  in  its  origin  with  the  fcapular.  The  author  of  the  apo- 
logy of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  diftinguilhes  two  forms  of 
cowls  : the  one  is  a gown  reaching  to  the  feet,  having  Reeves, 
and  a capuchin,  ufed  in  ceremonies  ; the  other  a kind  of  hood 
to  work  in,  called  alfo  a fcapular,  becaufe  it  only  covers  the 
head  and  flioulders. 

COWLEY  (Abraham),  an  eminent  poet,  was  born  at  Lon- 
don 16  f 8.  His  father,  who  was  a grocer,  dying  before  he  was 
born,  his  mother  procured  him  to  be  admitted  a king’s  fcholar 
at  Weftminfter.'  His  firft  inclination  to  poetry  arofe  on  his 
lighting  on  S[>enfer's  Fairy  Queen,  when  he  was  but  juft  able 
to  read  : and  this  inclination  fo  far  improved  in  him,  that  at 
13  he  began  to  write  feveral  poems  ; a colleftion  of  which  was 
publilhed  in  1613,  when  he  was  but  15.  He  has  been  repre- 
fented  as  poftefled  of  lb  bad  a memory  that  his  te.achers  could 
never  bring  him  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  But 
the  fail  was,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  notices,  not  that  he  could  not  learn 
or  retain  the  rules  ; but  that  being  able  to  perform  his  exercifes 
without  them,  he  fpared  himfelf  the  labour.  In  1636  he  was 
elected  a fcholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  removed 
to  that  univcrfity.  Here  he  went  through  all  his  exercifes  with 
a remarkable  degree  of  reputation  ; and  at  the  fame  time  muft 
have  purfued  his  j)oetical  turn  with  groat  engernefs,  as  it  appears 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  poems  were  written  before  he  left 
that  univerfitv.  He  had  taken  his  degree  of  Alafter  of  arts  be- 
fore 1643,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  turbulence  of  the  times, 
he,  among  others,  was  ejected  from  the  college : whereupon, 
retiring  to  Oxford,  he  entered  himlelfof  bt.  John’s  college  : 
and  that  very  year,  under  the  denomination  of  a fholar  of  Ox- 
ford, publilhed  a I'atire  called  the  Puritan  and  the  Papift.  It  Is 
apparent,  however,  that  he  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Ox- 
ford ; for  his  zeal  to  the  royal  caufe  engaging  him  in  the  fervice 
of  the  king,  who  was  very  Irnlible  of  his  abilities,  and  by  whom 
he  was  fre(|ucntly  employed,  he  attended  his  m.ajefty  in  many 
of  his  journeys  and  expeditions,  and  g.fmcd  not  only  that 
prince’s  efteem,  but  that  of  n.any  other  great  perfonages,  and 
in  particular  of  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  principal  Iccretaries 
of  Rate. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fettled  in  the  Earl  of 
St.  Alban’s  family  ; and  when^he  quccu-inolhcr  was  obliged  to 
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retire  Into  France,  he  accompanied  her  thither,  laboured  ftrenu- 
oully  in  the  aft'airs  of  the  royal  family,  undertook  feveral  very 
dangerous  journeys  on  their  account,  and  was  the  principal  in- 
ftrument  in  maintaining  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  between 
the  king  and  queen,  whofe  letters  he  cyphered  and  decyphered  ’ 
with  his  o\vn  hand.  His  poems,  entitled  The  Aliftrefs,  were 
publilhed  at  London  in  1647  5 ^is  comedy  called  The  Guar- 
dian, afterwards  altered  and  publilhed  under  the  title  of  Cutter 
of  Coleman-ftreet,  in  1650.  In  1 636  it  was  thought  proper  by 
thofe  on  whom  Mr.  Cowley  dei)ended  that  he  ftiould  come  over 
into  England,  and,  under  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement, 
ffiould  give  notice  of  the  poffure  of  affairs  in  this  nation.  Upon 
his  return  he  publilhed  a new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  conlilting 
of  four  parts  ; vi-z.  i.  Mifcellanies.  2.  The  Aliftrefs,  or  Several 
Copies  of  Love- Verles.  3.  I’indarique  Odes,  written  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Pindar.  4.  Davideis,  a facrect 
Poem  of  the  troubles  of  David,  in  four  books. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  however,  he  was  feized,  in  the  fearch' 
after  another  gentleman  of  confiderable  note  in  the  king’s  party 
but  although  it  was  through  miftake  that  he  was  taken,  yet 
when  the  republicans  found  all  their  attempts  of  every  kind  to 
bring  him  over  to  their  party  proved  ineffectual,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  a fevere  confinement,  and  it  was  even  with  confidera- 
ble difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  liberty  ; when,  venturing  back 
to  France,  he  remained  there,  in  his  former  fituation,  till  near 
the  time  of  the  king’s  return.  During  his_  Itay  in  England  he 
wrote  his  Two  Books  of  Plants,  publilhed  firft  in  1662  : to 
which  he  aftenvards  added  four  books  more ; and  all  fix,  toge- 
ther with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  at  London  in 
1678.  It  appears  by  Mr.  Wood’s  Fajli  Ovonienfes,  that  our 
poet  was  created  doCIor  of  phyficat  Oxford,  December  2,  1(537. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  he  became  polfeffedof  a very  com- 
petent eflate,  through  the  favour  of  his  principal  friends  the 
duke  of  BuckinghaYn  and  the  earl  of  St.  Alban’s  ; and  being  now 
upwards  of  40  years  of  age,  he  took  up  a refolution  to  pal's  the 
remainder  of  a life  which  had  been  a feene  of  tempeft  and  tu- 
mult, in  that  fituation  which  had  ever  been  the  objeCl  of  his 
wilhes,  a ftudious  retirement.  He  chofe  for  his  firft  rural  refi- 
dence  Barn  Elms,  a place  liable,  in  winter,  to  great  dampnefs 
of  the  loil,  which  greatly  aff'eCled  his  health.  On  his  recovery, 
he  removed  to  Chertfey,  a fituation  not  much  more  health}', 
where  he  had  not  been  long,  before  he  was  feized  with  another 
confuming  difeafe,  of  which  he  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1667, 
being  the  4pth  of  his  age  ; and,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  fol- 
lowing, he  was  interred  in  Weltminfter-abbe}',  near  the  alhes  of 
Chaucer  and  his  beloved  Sjienfer.  A monument  was  allb 
ereCIed  to  his  memory  by  George  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham 
in  1673. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr_  Cowley  wrote, 
among  other  things,  A Propofition  for  the  Advancement  of  Ex- 
perimental Philofophy  ; A Difeourfe  by  way  of  ^’v(lon  concern- 
ing the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; and  Several  Difeourfes 
by  way  of  Elfays  in  profe  and  i erfe.  Mr.  Cowley  had  defigncd 
alfo  a difeourfe  concerning  Style,  and  a Review  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Primitive  Chrlftian  Church,  but  was  prevented  by 
death.  A fpurious  Piece,  entitled  The  Iron  Age,  w.as  publiffi- 
ed  under  Mr.  Cowley’s  name  during  his  abfence  ; and,  in  Mr. 
Dryden’s  Mifcellany  Poems,  we  find  A Poem  on  the  Civil 
AVar,  faid  to  be  written  by  our  author,  but  ;»ot  extant  in  any 
edition  of  his  works.  An  edition  of  his  works  was  puhlillicd  b^' 
Dr.  Spratt,  aftcrwanls  biftiop  of  Rocheftcr,  who  alfo  prefixed  to 
it  an  account  of  the  author's  life.  The  reverend  editor  mentions, 
as  very  excellent  of  their  kind,  Mr.  Cowley’s  letters  to  his  Frierid.% 
none  of  which,  however,  were  publilhed. 

'I’he  moral  character  of  Air.  Cowley  appears,  from  every  ac- 
count of  it,  to  have  been  very  excellent.  “ He  is  reprefented 
by  Dr.  Spratt  (fay.s  Dr.  Johnfon)  as  the  moft  amiable  of  man- 
kind ; and  this  pollhumous  uraife  may  In:  fufely  credited,  as  it 
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has  never  been  contra'Utled  by  envy  or  by  fa£Uon.“  As  a poet, 
his  merits  have  been  variouily  eflinialed  : Lord  Clarendon  has 
faid  he  made  a flight  above  all  men  ; Addifon,  in  his  account  of 
the  Englifli  poets,  that  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard  ; the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  his  tomb-ftone,  that  he  was  theEng- 
IKh  Pindar,  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  delight,  the  glory  of  his 
times.  And  with  refpeft  to  the  harflinefs  of  his  numbers,  the 
eloquent  Sjmalt  tells  us,  that  if  his  verfcs  in  fome  places  feem 
not  lb  foft  and  flowing  as  one  would  h.yve  them,  it  was  his  choice 
and  not  his  fault. 

COX  (Richard),  a learned  prelate,  and  principal  pillar  of  the 
■Reformation,  was  born  at  Whaddon  in  Buckinghamfliire,  of 
low  parentage,  in  the  year  1499.  Pie  was  a man  of  confi- 
derable  learning,  a zealous  and  rigid  bulwark  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  implacable  enemy  both  to  Papifts  and  Pu- 
.ritans.  He  died  on  the  cad  July,  1581,  aged  81. 

COXWOLD,  a town  in  the  North-riding  of  Yorkfhirc,  14 
miles  north  of  York.  ^V.  long.  i.  10.  N.  lat.  54.  16. 

COYPEL  (Anthony),  an  excellent  P'rench  jiainter,  born  at 
Taris  in  1661.  Noel  Coypel,  his  father,  being  chofen  by  M. 
Colbert  to  be  direilor  of  the  academy  at  Rome,  he  took  his  fou 
with  him  into  Italy,  where  Anthony  Coypel  formed  hiinfelf  on 
the  works  of  the  greatetl  mailers,  and  on  his  return  to  PVance 
was  made  firll  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Orlean.s.  That  prince 
.-employed  him  in  jrAintinglhe  grand  gallery  of  the  royal  jialace, 
and  allowed  him  a pepllon.  In  1714  he  was  diredlor  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  In  I/15  he  was  made  the 
firft  painter  to  the  French  king,  and  was  ennobled  on  account  of 
his  merit.  He  died  in  1772.  M.  Coypel,  his  fon,  alfo  excelled 
■in  the  fame  art. 

COZENING  5 tricking,  or  defrauding. — In  law,  it  denotes 
.an  oft'ence  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully,  whether  belong- 
ing to  contracls  or  not,  which  cannot  be  properly  termed  by  any 
ifpecial  name. 

COZUMEL,  an  illand  near  the  weftern  coafl;  of  Jucatan, 
.where  Cortez  landed  and  refreflied  his  troops  before  entering 
upon  the  conqucll  of  Mexico.  W.  lung.  89.  o.  and  N.  lat.  13.0. 

CRAB,  in  zoologj'.  See  C.vncer. 

' Cr.vb’s  Claius,  once  an  article  in  the  materia- medica,  were 
•Lhe  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab  calcined  and  levigated. 
•Calcined  bones  have  cxaiilly  the' fame  properties. 

Crab’s  iy'«,  in  pharmacy,  are  a llrong  concretion  In  the 
'head  of  the  cray-filh.  Thcfe  are  calcined  and  levigated  like 
crab’s  claws,  and  poflefs  fimilar  medicinal  qualities. 

Crab-jL?V<%  a iroublcfome  kind  of  vermin,  which  flick  fo  flift 
•with  their  claws  to  the  Ikin  as  to  render  it  diflicblt  to  diflodge 
'/them.  Being  viewed  with  a glafs  they  nearly  refemble  the  fmall 
/crab-fifli ; whence  they  obtained  their  popular  name.  They  are 
.alfo  called  pluciuhr,  morpioncs,  petoLv,  and  peJJolaUc  : they 

(-ufually  infelt  the  arm-pits  and  pudenda.  They  will  be  quickly 
• deflroyed,  and  dro])  oft' dead,  upon  the  application  of  a little 
quickfilver  ointment.  Among  the  vulgar,  this  fort  of  vermin 
■is  reckoned  to  prognoflicate  fpeedy  mortality  to  thote  whom 
they  abandon  witlioiit  being  removed  by  medicine. 

Crab,  a fort  of  wooden  pillar,  whofe  lower  end,  being  let 
down  through  a fliip’s  decks,  refts  upon  a loeket  like  the  cap- 
.-ftern  ; and  having  in  its  upper  eral  three  or  four  holes,  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  through  the  .middle  of  it,  one  above  another, 
.into  which  lontj  bars  are  ihruft,  whole  length  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  deck.  It  Is  employed  to  wind- in  the  cable, 
or  to  rait’c  any  other  weighty  matter  which  requires  a great 
mechanical  power.  This  differs  from  a capflern,  as  not  being 
fiirniflied  with  a dnim-htad,  and  by  having  the  bars  to  go. en- 
tirely through  it,  reaching  from  one  fide  of  the  dc(;l<  to  the 
other  j whereas  thofe  of  the  rJapflern,  which  arc  fnperior  in 
number,  reach  only  about  eight  inches  or  a foot  into  the  drum- 
head, according  to  the  fizc  thereof.  The  rruiGhinc  is  rcprcfcntcd 
in  Plate  <5j,  fig.  4.  See  all'o.CArsxERN, 


CRAB-Yixwr,  a name  In  Jamaica  for  a kind  of  ulcer  on  Uij* 
foies  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  fo  hard  that  it  is  ditfl- 
cult  to  cut  them.  They  are  cured  with  flrong  quickfilver  oint- 
ment. 

CRACATOA,  the  fouthernmofl  of  a clufter  of  iflands  In  tb« 
entrance  of  the  ftr^iits  of  Sunda.  It  confills  of  elevated  land, 
gradually  rifing  on  all  fides  from  the  fea,  and  is  entirely  covered 
with  trees,  except  a few  fpots,  which  have,  been  cleared  by  the 
natives  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  rice-fields.  The  population 
is  confiderable.  Its  coral  reefs  afford  fmall  turtles  In  abun- 
dance'; but  other  refrefiiments  are  fcarce,  and  are  fold  at  exor- 
bitant prices.  E.  Ion.  105.  56.  S.  lat.  8.  6. 

CRACOW,  a city,  formerly  the  capital  of  Poland,  where 
the  kings  were  ele6led  and  crowned.  It  was  once  almoft  the 
centre  of  the  Polifh  dominions,  but,  fince  the  partition  of  Poland 
in  I774>  it  is  become  a frontier  town.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
V’iftala,  which  is  broad  and  fhallow.  Though  the  city  and  fub- 
urbs  occujiy  a vaft  tra6l  of  ground,  they  fcarcely  contain 
18,000  inhabitants.  The  great  fqiiare  is , fpacioiis  and  well- 
built  ; the  houfes  were  once  richly  furniflied  and  well  inha- 
bited, but  are  now  either  un tenanted,  or  in  a flate  of  melan-  , 
choly  decay.  Many  of  the  flreets  are  broad  and  handfome  ; but 
almoft  every  building  bears  the  marks  of  ruined  grandeur.  The 
churches  alone  feem  to  have  preferved  their  original  fplcndour. 
The  devaftation  of  this  unfortunate  town  was  begun  by  the 
Swedes  in  1702,  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  XII.  But  it 
has  experienced  flili  greater  calamities  during  the  commotions 
of  the  prefent  reign  ; having  been  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
Ruffians  and  the  Confederates.  It  has  a unlverfity,  founded  by 
Cafimir  the  Great,  and  once  called  the  Mother  of  Polifh  Litera- 
ture ; but  its  luftie  has  been  greatly  obfeured  flnee  the  removal 
of  the  royal  rcfidence  to  Warfaw,  To  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
town,  on  a rock  near  the  Viftula,  is  the  ancient  royal  palace, 
furrounded  by  brick  walls  and  old  towers,  which  form  a kind  of 
citadel.  In  this  place  were  kept  the  regalia  of  Poland.  Ad- 
joining is  the  cathedral,  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  in 
which  molt  of  the  fovercigns  of  Poland  arc  interred.  Cracow 
is  130  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Warfaw.  E.  Ion.  20.  16.  N.  lat.  50.  8. 

CRADLE,  a well-known  machine  in  which  infants  are  rock- 
ed tofieep,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  health  and  lenfes.  The 
term  -denotes  alfo  that  part  of  the  flock  of  a crofs-bow  where  the 
bullet  Is  put. 

Cradee,  in  furgerj',  a cafe  of  wood  In  which  a broken  leg 
Is  laid  after  being  let.  The  fame  termisuled  to  fignify  a light 
kind  of  arched  frame  er  tilt,  intended  merely  to  prevent  the  bed- 
clothes from  preffliig  ujion  the  limb. 

Cradle,  in  engraving,  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  In 
feraping  mezzotintos,  and  preparing  the  plate.  It  is  formed  of 
flecl,  refembliiig  a chifl'cl  with  one  llopingflde,  upon  which  are 
cut  hollow  lines  very  near  each  other,  and  at  equal  diflan- 
ccs.  The  a£ling  part  of  this  tool  is  made  circular,  and  the 
corners  are  rounded.  After  being  properly  tempered,  it  muft 
he  fliarpened  on  the  whelflone.  There  are  various  fizes  of  this 
inftrument. 

Cradle,  among  fhipwrights,  a frame  placed  under  the  bot- 
tom of  a Ihij),  in  order  to  condu6t  her  fmoothly  and  fleadily  into 
the  water  when  flie  is  going  to  be  launched  ; at  which  time  it 
fupports  her  weight  while  lhe  flides  down  the 'defeent  or  Hoping 
pallage  called  tbc  which  are  for  this  purpofe  daubed  with 

luap  and  tallow.  See  I’late  87- 

CRAI'T,  a general  name  for  all  forts  of  veflTels  employed  to 
load  or  difeharge  mcrchant-flilps,  or  to  carry  along-fide,  or  return 
the  (lores  of  men  of  war.  Such  are  lighters,  hoys,  barges,  prames, 
X’c.  Sec  thofe  articles. 

CRAKE,  or  Cork-crake.  See  Rallus. 

CRAIL,  orCAREiL,  a parliament  town  of  Scotland,  fitu- 
ated on  the  fea  coafl  of  the  county  of  Fife,  alwul  7 miles  foiitbr 
caft  of  St.  Andrew’s.  W.  long.  2.  20.  and  N.  lat.  56.  17. 
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CRAMBLE,  Sea-cabbage,  Sea-beach  Kale,  or  Sea- 
COLEWORT,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  39th  order,  S\Viqn.oJa.  The  four  longer 
filaments  are  forked  at  top,  with  an  anthera  only  on  one  ]>oint 
of  each.;  the  fruit  a dry,  globol'e,  and  deciduous  berry.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous  efculents  with  perennial 
roots,  producing  annually  large  leaves  refemhling  thofe  of  cab- 
bage fpreading  on  the  ground,  with  ftrong  ilower-ftalks  and 
yellowilh  flowers.  Only  one  of  the  fpecies  is  a native  of  Britain. 
It  grows  wild  on  the  fhores  of  many  of  the  maritime  counties  of 
England,  but  is  cultivated  in  rnany  gardens  as  a choice  efculent; 
and  the  young  robuft  fhoots  of  its  leaves  and  flower- ftalks,  as 
they  ilfue  forth  from  the  earth  after  the  manner  of  afparagus- 
fhoots,  arc  then  in  the  greateft  perfe6Hon  for  ufe.  At  this  j)eriod 
they  appear  white  as  if  blanched,  and  when  boiled  eat  exceeding 
fweet  and  tender.  Its  principal  feafon  fur  ufe  is  in  April  and 
May.  This  plant  may  alfo  be  employed  in  the  pleafure-ground 
as  a flowering^  pei’ennial,  for  the  ftalks  divide  into  fine  branchy 
heads  of  flowers.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  i'own  in  any  common 
light  earth  in  autumn  or  fpring,  where  the  plants  are  to  re- 
main, which,  when  two  years  old,  will  prodisce  fhoots  fit  for 
ufe,  will  multiply  exceedingly  by  the  roots,  and  continue  for 
many  years. 

CilAMERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  monogymia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  caly.x  ; 
the  corolla  has  four  petals  ; the  fuperior  neftary  is  irifid,  the  in- 
ferior biphyllous  ; the  friiit  is  a dry,  monofpermous,  and  echi- 
nated  berryn 

CRAMOXD,  Over  and  IvTether,  two  villages  about  four 
miles  well  of  Edinburgh  ; of  which  only  the  laft  deferves  notice, 
as  having  been  once  a famous  naval  ftation  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  fituated  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Almon  -into  the  Forth. 
Three  Roman  roads  meet  at  this  place,  yvhich  was.  called  by 
them  Alaterva,  and  whither  they  brought  their  grain  for  the  fup- 
port  of  their  troops.  The  village  contains. about  300  inhabi- 
tants. Here  are  the  remains  of  a bath  and  fudatory ; and  many 
-altars,  medals,  Ac.  have  been  dug  up. 

CRAMP,  a kind  of  fpafm,  which  contrai^ls  the  mufclesofthe 
legs,  feet,  &c.  with  a violent  though  fbmetimes  tranfitory  jtain  ; 
•V)eing  ufually  driven  off  with  fri£lion  alone.  The  word  comes 
•from  the  German  krampje,  which  fignifies  the  fame.  A glafs 
■of  tar- water,  drank  night  and  morning,  has  been  recommended  ; 
and,  by  old  women,  a rod  of  brimftone,  held  in  the  hand. 
The  bell  remedy  is  to  flretch  out  the  affedled  limb  powerfully  and 
refolutely  for  fome  time  together. 

Cramp-FV/Z),  or  Torpedo.  See  Raja. 

Cv.Kifi.v- 1 ro7i,  or  Cramps,  a piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end, 
which  ferves  to  fatten  together  pieces  of  wood,  ftoncs,  or  other 
■thing.*). 

CRAMPC)NEE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given  to  a crofs  which 
■has  at  each  end  a cramp  or  fquare  piece  coming  fi-orn  it  ; that 
from  the  arm  in  chief  towards  the  finifler  angle,  that  from  the 
arm  on  that  fide  downwards,  that  from  the  arm  in  bate  towards 
the  dexter  fide,  and  that  from  the  dexter  arm  upward.s. 

CRAKAGEr  the  liberty  of  ufing  a crane  at  a -vvharf,  and  alfo 
the  money  paid  for  drawing  iq.i  wares  out  of  a flop,  Ac,  with  a 
crane. 

CRANE,  in  ornithology,  SccAhdea. 

Chamk,  in  mechanics,  a machine  ufed  in  buriding  for  raif- 
ing  large  ftoncs  and  othor  weiglits.  See  Mechanics,  and 
Plate  8b, 

CraneV/II//,  in  botany.  Sec  Geuanitm. 

(^R.VNF.s  Fly,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  Tirur.A. 

CRANG,\N()R,  a Dutch  fa6tory  on  liic  Malabar  ooaft  in 
the  Eatt  Indies,  feated  in  E.  long.  7^^.  5.  N.  lat.  iG.  o. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  angiofpermia 


order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  (he 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Perfonata;.  The 
calyx  of  the  flower  is  double,  the  under  one  tctraphyllous,  the 
upper  one  a monophyllous  fpatha  ; the  lube  of  the  corolla 
very  long  ; the  capfule  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of  the  mar- 
tynia  ; yvhich  fee.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  hot 
climates,  and  neither  of  them  polfelfed  of  any  remarkable  }>ro- 
perty. 

CRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  an  afl'emblage  of  feveral  bones 
w lich  cover  and  enclofe  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  popularly 
called  the  /I’s//.  See  Anatomy.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  >tpav<ot,  of  galea,  “ helmet  becaule  it  ferves  to 

defend  the  brain  like  a head-piece.  Pezron  again  derives  KfcctM 
from  the  Celtic  ererr,  becaufe  of  its  roundnefs. 

CRANK,  a contrivance  in  m.-ichines,  in  manner  of  an  el- 
bow, only  of  a fquare  form,  projecting  out  from  an  axis  or  fpin- 
dle ; and  ferving  by  its  rotation,  to  raife  and  fall  the  piftons  of 
engines  for  raifmg  water  or  the  like. 

Crank,  in  fea  language,  A fhip  is  faid  to  be  cranijidci 
yyEen,  for  want  of  a futficient  quantity  of  ballalt  or  cargo,  Ihe 
cannot  bear  her  fails,  or  can  bear  but  fmall  fail,  for  fear  of  over- 
fetting.  She  is  faid  to  be  crank  by  the  ground,  when  her  floor 
is  fo  nan'ow  that  file  cannot  be  brought  on  ground  without 
danger. 

Crank  is  alfo  an  iron  brace  which  fupports  the  lanthorns  on 
the  jioop-quarters,  Ac. 

GIIANMER  (Thomas),  a celebrated  archbifiiop,  reformer, 
and  martvr,  whofe  public  charaCler  is  noticed  at  large  in  mofl;  of 
our  Englifli  hiftorics.  He  was  thefon  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  Efq. 
of  AfiaClon  in  Nottinghamfiure,  where  our  author  was  bom 
in  1489.  Archbiftiop  Cranmer  wrote  a great  number  of  books : 
many  of  them  he  publifiied  himfelf ; and  many  of  them  ftill  re- 
main in  MSS.  viz.  two  folio  volumes  in  the  king’s  library,  fe- 
veral letters  in  the  Cotton  colleftion,  Ac,  Air.  Gilpin  remarks. 
That  “ the  charaCler  of  the  Archbifiiop  hath  been  equally  the 
I'ubjeCI  of  exaggerated  praife  and  of  undeferved  cenfiire.  The 
mofl  indefenfible  parts  of  the  ArchbHhop’s  charaCler  are  the 
readinefs  with  which  he  fometimes  concurred  in  the  unjuflifiaHc 
proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  inftances  wherein  he  ihcwcd 
himfelf  to  be  aftuated  by  intolerant  principles.  One  of  the  moll 
honourable  tranfaClions  of  Archbilliop  Cranmer’s  life,  yvas  the. 
firm  Hand  that  he  made  againfl  the  aCl  of  the  fix  articles.  Thi.^ 
aft  was  fo  Itrongly  fupported  by  the  King,  that  even  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  parliament  mads  little  oppofilion  to  it.  But  Cranmer 
oppofed  it  with  great  zeal  and  fleadinefs.  His  behaviour  in  the 
caufe  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  w.as  alfo  entitled  to  great  com- 
mendation. Fie  wa.s  indeed  remarkable  for  the  placability  of  liis 
temper,  and  for  Ihowing  kindnefs  tothote  by  whom  he  had  been 
greatly  injured.  HcncR  it  is  mentioned  in  Shakclpeore's  Henry 
Vin,  as  a common  laying  concerning  him  : 

“ Do  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 

But  one  Ihrewd  turn,  and  tie's  your  fricu-i  for  ever.  ’’ 

Archbifiiop  Cranmer  was  a great  friend  and  patron  of  lesrned 
foreigners,  'Jvho  had  been  pcrfccuted  for  their  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Gilpin  f:iy.s,  “ the  fulfor- 
ing  jirofellitrs  of  Protcibmtilm,  who  were  Irattercd  in  great 
numbers  about  the  various  countries  of  PEirope,  were  always 
lure  (>f  an  alVlum  with  him.  His  palace  at  l.nmbeth  might  be 
called  a I'eminary  of  learned  men  ; the  greater  part  of  whom 
persecution  had  driven  from  home.  Here,  among  other  cele- 
brated reformers,  Martyr,  Buccr,  Aid's,  Phage,  found  fanritu- 
ary.  Martyr,  Pmcer,  and  Phage,  were  Hberallv  penfioned  by 
the  Aix'hbifiiop  till  he  could  otherwife  provide  for  them.  It 
was  his  wlfii  to  fix  them  in  the  two  univertities,  where  he  hoped 
their  great  knowledge  ami  Ijiirlt  of  enquirv  would  fonvard  ids 
ddigns  oi  rdloving  learning ; and  he  at  length  obtained  j rolel- 
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forfliips  for  them  all.  Bucer  and  Phage  were  fettled  at  Cam- 
bridge j where  they  only  fhowed  what  might  have  been  expe6l- 
ed  from  them,  Iwih  dying  within  a few  months  after  their  ar- 
rival. But  at  Oxford,  Martyr  a^ed  a very  confpicuous  part,  and 
contributed  to  introtluce  among  the  lludcnts  there  a very  liberal 
mode  of  thinking. 

“ Archbifhop  Cranmer  (fays  Mr.  Hume),  was  undoubtedly 
a man  of  merit ; pollelled  of  learning  and  capacity  ; and  adorn- 
ed with  candour,  fincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all  thofe  vir- 
tues which  were  fitted  to  render  him  ufeful  and  amiable  in  fo- 
ciety.  Pllb  moral  qualities  procured  him  univerfal  refpedl ; and 
the  courage  of  his  martyrdom,  though  he,  fell  Ihort  of  the  rigid 
inHexibility  obferved  by  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  Pro- 
tcfiant  party." 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-making,  an  iron  inftrument  wherewith 
the  necks  of  glalfes  are  formed. 

CRANTARA,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  a fort  of  mi- 
litary fignal  ul'cd  for  colle6\ing  the  dlllant  and  fcattered  war- 
riors to  the  llandard  of  their  chief.  A prince  having  imme- 
diate txrcafion  for  the  aflittance  of  his  followers  to  repel  fome 
fud  len  invafion,  or  engage  in  foine  expedition,  befides  ftriking 
the  Ihield  and  founding  the  horn  to  give  warning  to  thofe  who 
were  within  hearing,  he  fent  the  crantara,  or  a ftick  burnt  at 
tlie  end  and  dipped^  in  the  blood  of  a goat,  by  a fwift  mell'en- 
ger,  to  the  neareft  hamlet,  where  he  delivered  it  without  faying  a 
word  but  the  name  of  the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  crantara, 
which  was  well  underftood  to  denounce  deltruftion  by  fire  and 
I'word  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  luinmons,  was  carried  with 
great  rapidity  from  village  to  village;  and  the  prince  in  a little 
time  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  all  his  warriors  ready  to  obey 
his  commands. 

GRANTOR,  a Greek  philofopher  and  poet,  was  born  at 
&fios  in  Cilicia.  He  left  his  native  country,  where  he  was  ad- 
mired ; went  to  Athens,  and  there  ftudied  with  Polemon  under 
Xenocrates.  He  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  fupporters 
of  the  Platonic  feft;  and  was  the  firft  who  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  Plato’s  works.  He  llouriflied  270  years  before* 
Chrift. 

CRAPE,  a light  tranfparent  fluff,  in  manner  of  gauze: 
made  of  raw  filk  gummed  and  twifted  on  the  mill;  woven 
without  crolTmg,  and  much  ufed  in  mourning.  Crapes  are 
either  craped,  fi.  e.  cri/ped),  or  fmooth;  the  firft  double,  ex- 
preffing  a defer  mourning;  the  latter  fingle,  tiled  for  that  lefs 
deep.  •'Hie  v/hite  is  referved  for  young  people,  or  thofe  de- 
voted to  virginity.  The  filk  deftined  for  the  firft  is  more  twift- 
ed tfian  that  for  the  fecond ; it  being  the  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  twilling,  efpecially  of  the  warp,  which  produces  the  crifping 
given  it  when  taken  opt  of  the  loom,  llecped  in  clear  water,  and 
jubbed  with  a piece  of  wax  for  the  purpofe.  Crapes  are  all 
dyed  raw.  The  invention  of  this  Huff  came  originally  from 
Bologna;  but,  till  of  late  years,  Lyon.-',  was  faid  to  have  the 
rhJef  mpnufadlure  of  it.  Hiftory  tells  us,  that  St.  Eathilda, 
Queen  of  France,  made  fine  crape  (crepa)  of  gold  and  filvcr, 
to  lary  over  the  body  of  St.  Eloy.  The  Bullandifts  own  they 
cannot  find  what  this  ertpa  was.  Binct  fiiy.s,  it  was  a frame 
to  cover  the  tiody  of  the  faint ; but  others,  with  rcafon,  take  it 
to  be  a tranfparent  fltilf,  through  which  the  body  might  be 
feen;  and  that  this  was  the  crepa  whence  our  word  crape  was 
forme<l. 

CR  APULA,  among  the  old  phyficians  : a term  fynonymous 
with  Sukff.it. 

CRASHAW  (Richard),  who  was  in  his  life-time  honoured 
with  the  frienelfhip  of  Cowley,  and  fmee  his  death  by  the  praife 
of  Mr.  Pope,  who  condelccndcd  both  to  read  his  poems  and  to 
borrow  from  them,  was  the  fon  «)f  William  Crafliaw,  an  emi- 
nent divine,  and  cducaied  at  the  Charter-houfe  in  London.  He 
was  then  feat  to  jVmbroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  after- 


wards of  Feter-houfe,  where  he  was  fellow ; in  both  which  col- 
leges he  was  diftinguiflicd  for  his  Latin  and  Englifli  poetry. 
Afterwards  he  was  ejedded  from  his  fellowfhip,  together  with 
many  others,  for  denying  the  covenant  in  the  time  of  tfie  re- 
bellion. He  alfo  changed  his  religion,  being  by  catholic  artifices 
perverted  to  the  church  of  Rome ; not  converted,  but  rather, 
as  Pope  fays,  outwitted.  He  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recom- 
mending himfelf  to  fome  preferment  there;  but  being  a mere 
fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing  the  new  plan  he  had  form- 
ed. There  he  fell  into  great  diftrefs,  which  Cowley  the  poet 
hearing  of  in  1646,  ver)’-  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all 
the  aifillance  he  could,  and  at  lafl  got  him  recommended  to 
Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England,  then  refiding  at  Paris. 
Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation,  he  travelled  in- 
to Italy;  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  letters  became  fecretary  to  a 
cardinal  at  Rome,  and  at  laft  one  of  the  canons  or  chaplains  of 
the  rich  church  of  our  lady  at  Loretto,  fome  miles  dillant  from 
thence,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  about  1650.  Before  he 
left  England  he  wrote  certain  poems,  entitled.  Steps  to  the 
Temple ; befides  feveral  others. 

CRASIS,  among  phyficians,  the  temper  of  the  blood  pecu- 
liar to  every  couftitution. 

Crasis,  in  grammjr,  is  a figure  whereby  two  different  letters 
are  contradled  either  into  one  long  letter  or  diphthong.  Such, 
e.  g,  is  opu  for  opux^ ; aAr,6r)  for  &c.  Tvg^ai;  for  rvg^fo^,  8cc, 

where  i and*a  are  contrafted  into  »:  s and  a into  *i;  and  v and 
0 into  y. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  phyfic,  the  thick  red  cohering 
part  of  the  blood,  otherwife  called  eruor,  in  contradiftinftion  to 
the  ferum  or  aqueous  part. 

CRASSULA,  LESSER  orpine,  or  live-ever;  a genus  of 
the  peutagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  or- 
der, Succulentes.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous;  the  petals  five, 
with  five  neftariferous  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  and 
five  capfulcs.  There  are  17  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives,  cf 
warm  climates.  Several  of  them  are  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, but  require  the  aftiftance  of  artificial  heat  for  their  prefer- 
vation.  They  rife  from  one  foot  to  fix  or  eight  in  height,  and 
are  ornamented  with  oblong,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  and^  fun- 
nel-fhaped  pentapelalous  flowers  of  a fcarlet,  white,  or  greenith 
colour.  They  are  projiagaJted  by  off-fets  or  cuttings  ; and  mufl 
be  potted  in  light  fandy  compoft,  retained  in  a funny  part  of 
the  green-houfe  all  winter,  and  very  fparingly  watered.  In 
fummer  they  may  be  placed  in  the  full  air  in  a Iheltered  place, 
and  in  dry  weather  watered  twice  a- week. 

CRASSUS  (M.  Licinius),  a celebrated  Roman,  furnamed 
Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence.  His  head  was  cut  oft  and 
fent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat,  and 
infulted  his  misfortunes.  Though  he  has  been  called  avaricious, 
yet  he  fliewed  himfelf  always  ready  to  lend  money  to  his  friends 
without  intcreft.  He  was  fund  of  philofophy,  and  his  knowr- 
ledge  of  hiftory  was  extenfivc. 

CRATAiGUS,  wiLD-SERVicE  tree,  hawthorn,  &c.  a 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  Icofaivlria  dais  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  36th  or- 
der, Ro/nueeie.  The  calyx  isquinquefid;  the  petals  five;  the 
berry  inferior,  difpermous.  I'hcre  are  ten  fpecies,  all  of  the 
tree  and  ftirub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous.  Thofe  moft  valuable 
for  economical  and  ornamental  purpofes  in  gardening  arc  the 
following : 

1.  The  oxycantbus,  hawthorn,  or  white  thorn,  grows  natural- 
ly all  over  Eumpe.  In  the  ftatc  in  which  we  are  uled  to  ob- 
ferve  it,  it  is  nothing  lielter  than  a tall,  uncouth,  irregular 
(lirub;  but  trained  up  as  a llanckird,  it  fwells  to  a large  timber 
lize,  with  a tall  ftem  and  a full  I'preading  head.  Ihe  ftandajd 
hawthorn,  whellicr  we  view  its  flowers  in  the  Ipring,  its  foiiage- 
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In  the  fummer,  or  its  fruit  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  is  one  of 
the  moll  ornamented  plants,  Handing  lingly,  that  can  be  fcat- 
tercd  over  a park  or  lawn.  Its  ufes  will  be  explained  under 
the  article  Hedges. 

The  common  hawthorn  fports  in  the  following  varieties  : 
the  large  fcarht  hawthorn ; the  yellim)  hawthorn ; the  lubite 
hawthorn ; the  maplc-leavcd  hawthorn  j the  dvuble-hloffomed 
hawthorn;  the  Glajlonlury  thorn.  The  laft  of  thefe  dift'ers  in 
no  refpeft  trom  the  common  hawthorn,  only  that  it  fometimes 
flowers  in  the  winter.  It  is  faid  to  have  originally  been  the 
llatf  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  who,  attended  by  eleven  compa- 
nions, came  over  into  Britain,  and  founded,  in  honour  of  the 
Blelled  Virgin,  the  firft  Chriftian  church  in  this  ifle.  As  a 
proof  of  his  million,  he  is  faid  to  have  ftuck  his  Haft'  into-  the 
ground,  which  immediately  ftiot  forth  and  bloomed.  This  tree 
is  fall'ely  faid  to  have  blofl’omed  on  Chrillmas-day  ever  lince, 
and  is  univerfally  diltinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Glaftonhury 
thorn. 

2.  The  azaroJus,  or  azarole  thorn.  Is  a native  of  Italy  and 
the  fouth  of  France.  It  will  grow  to  be  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  large,  nearly  trifid,  ferrated  and  obtufe. 
The  flowers  are  large,  come  out  in  May,  and  in  the  different 
varieties  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  of  different  fize,  ftiape,  and 
relifti.  The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  : the  azarole 
with  Hrong  thorns ; the  azarole  with  no  thorns  j the  jagged 
leaved  azarole;  the  oriental  medlar. 

3.  The  aria  thcophrafft,  called  the  ’white-leaf-tree,  is  a native 
of  moft  of  the  cold  countries  of  Europe.  It  will  grow  to  be 
more  than  twenty  feet  high..  This  tree  is  engaging  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  and  catches  the  attention  even  in  the  winter ; for 
then  we  fee  it  Hand,  though  naked  of  leaves,  with  a more  ftraight 
Hem,  with  fmooth  branches,  fpotted  with  white,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  the  buds,  fwelled  for  the  next  year’s  flioot,  giving  the 
tree  a bold  and  fine  appearance.  In  the  fpring  the  leaves  come 
out  of  courfe,  and  look  delightfully,  having  their  upper  furface 
green  and  the  lower  white.  Their  figure  is  oval ; they  are  un- 
equally ferrated,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  wide.  Se- 
veral Hrong  nerves  run  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  border,  and 
they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  which  appear  as  if 
powdered  with  the  fineH  meal.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  in  May  ; they  are  white,  grow  in  large 
bunches,  having  mealy  "footHalks  ; and  are  fucceeded  by  red 
berries,  which  will  be  rijie  in  autumn. 

4.  The  terminalis,  wild  fervice,  or  maple-leaved  fervice.  Is  a 
large  growing  tree,  native  of  England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Burgundy.  It  will  arrive  to  near  fifty  feet,  and  is  worth 
propagating  for  the  fake  of  the  timber,  which  is  very  white 
and  hard.  This  tree  grows  naturally  in  feveral  woods  in  Eng- 
land; and  it  is  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies  that  is  tied  in  bunches 
and  expofed  for  fale  in  the  autumn:  it  is  gathered  in  the  woods, 
and  by  fome  perfons  is  much  liked.  The  leaves  in  fome  de- 
gree refeinble  thole  of  the  maple-tree  in  (hape ; their  upper 
liirface  is  a fine  green,  their  under  hoarj';  and  they  grow  alter- 
nately on  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  in  May,  exhi- 
biting' themfelves  in  large  clufters  at  the  cud  of  the  branches. 
They  are  v/hite,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  aforefald  eatable  fruit, 
which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  haw. 

The  coccinea,  or  Virginian  azarole,  is  a native  of  Virginia 
and  Canada.  It  will  grow  to  be  near  twenty  feet  high.  The 
Hem  is  robuft,  and  covered  with  a light-coloured  bark.  The 
branches  are  produced  without  order,  are  of  a dark  brown  co- 
lour, and  polTellcd  of  a few  long  lharp  thorns.  The  leaves  arc 
fpear-ftiapcd,  oval,  fmooth,  and  ferrated;  of  a thickifti  confid- 
ence, and  often  remain  on  the  tree  the  greatetl  ]>art  of  the  win- 
ter. Each  feparate  flower  is  large ; but  as  few  of  them  grow 
together,  the  umbels  they  fonn  arc  rather  finall.  They  come 
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out  In  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a large  dark-red  coloured 
fruit,  which  ripens  late  in  the  autumn.  The  varieties  of  this 
fpecies  are  : The  pear-leaved  thorn ; the  plum-leaved  thorn  with 
very  long  Hrong  fpines  and  large  fruit;  the  plum-leaved  thorn 
with  fhort  fpines  and  fmall  fruit. 

6.  The  m/r  galli,  or  cockfpur  thorn,  Is  a native  of  Virginia 
and  Canada,  and  grows  to  about  twenty  feet  high.  It  rifes 
with  an  upright  Hem,  irregularly  fending  forth  branches,  which 
are  fmooth,  and  of  a brownifh  colour,  fpotted  thinly  with  fmall 
white  fpots.  It  is  armed  with  thorns  that  refemble  the  fpurs 
of  cocks,  which  gained  it  the  appellation  of  cockfjjur  thorn. 
In  winter  the  leaf-buds  appear  large,  turgid,  and  have  a bold 
and  pleafant  look  among  others  of  different  appearances.  In 
fummer  this  tree  is  very  delightful.  The  leaves  are  oval,  an- 
gular, ferrated,  fmooth,  and  bend  backwards.  They  are  about 
four  inches  long,  and  three  and  a half  broad ; have  five  or  fix 
pair  of  Hrong  nerves  running  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  border; 
and  die  to  a brownilh-red  colour  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  verj'  large  umbels,  making  a noble  Ihow  in 
May ; and  are  fucceeded  by  large  fruit  of  a bright  red  colour, 
which  have  a good  eft'eft  in  the  winter.  The  principal'varie- 
ties  of  this  fpecies  are : The  cockfpur  hawthorn  with  many 
thorns;  the  cockfpur  hawthorn  with  no  thorns;  the  cockfpur 
hawthorn  with  eatable  fruit. 

7.  The  tomentofa,  goofeberry-leaved  Virginia  hawthorn,  grows 
to  about  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  branches  are  flender, 
and  clofely  fet  with  ftiarp  thorns.  The  leaves  are  cuneiform, 
oval,  ferrated,  and  hairy  underneath.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  of  a white  colour ; they  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  about  the  end  of  May;  and  are  fucceeded  by  yellow 
fruit,  which  ripens  late  in  autumn.  There  is  a variety  of  this 
called  the  Carolina  Hawthorn,  which  has  longer  and  whiter 
leaves,  large  flowers  and  fruit,  and  no  thorns. 

8.  The  ’viridis,  or  green-leaved  Virginia  hawthorn,  has  the 
Hem  and  branches  together  deftitute  of  thorns.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  oval,  nearly  trilobate,  I'errated,  fmooth,  and 
green  on  both  fides.  The  flowers  arc  white,  moderately  large, 
come  out  the  end  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a roundiflt 
fruit,  which  will  be  ripe  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  refpedlive  fpecies  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds;  and  the  varieties  are  continued  by  budding  them  upon 
Hocks  of  the  white  thorn.  This  latter  method  is  generally 
pra£lifed  for  all  the  forts ; though,  when  good  feeds  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  largeft  and  moll  beautiful  plants  are  raifed  that 
way. 

CRATCHES,  in  farriery,  a fwelling  on  the  paftern,  under 
the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under  the  hoof ; for  which  reafon 
it  is  diltinguifhed  into  the  finew-cratches,  which  eft'edl  the 
finew,  and  thofc  upon  the  coronet,  called  quittor-honcs . 

CRAl'ER,  Cup,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  of  the  fouth- 
ern  hemifphere;  whofe  liars,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  are  feven  j 
in  Tycho’s,  eight ; in  Flevelius’s,  ten ; in  the  Britannic  Cata- 
logue, thirty-one. 

Cr.\teu  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  mouth  or  opening  of  a 
volcano  or  burning  mountain,  from  whence  the  fire  is  difehar- 
ged.  See  Volc.\no. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a famous  philofopher,  was  the  difei- 
ple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  faid  that  he  threw  all  his 
money  into  the  fea,  that  he  might  the  more  freely  apply  him- 
felf  to  the  Hudy  of  philofuphy.  Others  atfert,  that  he  placed  it 
in  another  perl'on’s  hands,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  chil- 
dren if  they  llunild  happen  to  be  fools  : For  (faid  Crates),  if 
they  Humid  be  philofophcrs,  they  Vvill  have  no  need  of  it : in 
which  cale  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  peojfle.  H - llourilhcd 
about  328  years  before  Chrill.  He  ought  not  to  be  omfound- 
cd  with  Crates,  a famous  academic  jihilofopher,  the  difciplc 
and  friend  of  I’olemon.  This  hill  Crates  had  Arcefilaus  and 
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other  celebrated  phllofophers  for  his  dlfciples  j and  flourlflicd 
about  300  years  before  Chrift. 

CRATEV^A,  the  garlic  pear;  a genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  dais  of  i)lanls>  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  25*-^^  order,  Putammecc, 
The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous ; the  calyx  quadrifid;  the  berry 
inferior  difpermous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  of  them  na- 
tives of  feveral  parts  of  India.  They  are  both  of  the  tree  kind  ; 
and  are  chiefly  diltinguifhed  by  their  fruit.  The  tapia,  or  gar- 
lic pear,  has  a fniooth  round  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an  orange, 
with  a hard  brown  Ihell  or  cover,  which  inclofes  a mealy  pulp, 
filled  with  kidney  fhaped  feeds.  It  hath  a ftrong  fmell  of  gar- 
lic, and  communicates  the  fame  to  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon 
it.  The  tender  buds  from  the  young  branches  being  bruifed 
and  applied  to  the  naked  fkin,  will  blifter  as  eft'edually  as  can- 
tharides.  It  riles  to  the  height  of  about  .30  feet.  The  other 
grows  to  the  fize  of  a very  large  tree,  with  trifoliate  leaves 
fawed  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  have  the  fmell  of  rofes,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  fruit  of  the  fize  of  an  apple,  co- 
vered with  a very  hard  bony  fhell,  and  containing  a foft  flcfhy 
pulp,  having  the  tafte  of  quinces.  From  the  flowers  of  this 
plant  is  obtained  by  diftillation  a water  highly  odoriferous  and 
cordial ; and  the  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit  is  prepared  into  vari- 
ous kinds  of  marmalades.  Both  fpecies  may  be  propagated  in 
this  country  by  feeds.  Thefe  are  to  be  fown  upon  a hot-bed  in 
the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  are  to  be  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  directed  for  the  Annona. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,' of  whom  we  fliould 
fcarcely  have  known  any  thing,  had  not  Quintilian,  Horace, 
and  Perfius,  mentioned  him,  Eupolis,  and  Arilfophanes,  as  the 
great  mailers  of  what  we  call  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  ga- 
thered that  he  died  in  the  87th  Olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us 
that  he  wrote  21  plays,  and  that  he  was  I'plendid  and  bright  in 
his  chara<ilers. 

CRATIPPUS,  a celebrated  peripatetic  philofopher,  was  a 
native  of  Mitylene,  where  he  taught  phllofophy;  but  at  length 
went  to  Athens,  where  Brutus  and  the  fon  of  Cicero  were  his 
difciples.  Pompey  went  to  fee  him  after  the  battle  of  Pharfa- 
lia,  and  propofed  to  him  his  diiliculties  in  I'elation  to  the  belief 
of  a providence;  when  Cratippus  comforted  him,  and  by  for- 
cible arguments  anfwered  his  objeftions.  He  wrote  I'ome  pieces 
about  divination:  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  him 
whom  Tertullian,  in  his  book  De  Animas  has  ranked  among 
the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CRATO,  a fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  with  a rich  priory.  It  is  the  chief  commandery 
which  the  knights  of  Alalta  have  in  Portugal.  W.  long.  8.  12. 
K.  lat.  38.  50. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  a word  of  reproach,  ufed  in  trials 
by  battel.  See  Battel. 

CRAX,  in  ornithology,  the  curaflbu,  a genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  gallinae.  The  bafe  of  the  beak  of  each 
mandible  is  covered  with  wax ; and  the  feathers  of  the  head  are 
curled.  See  plate  81.  There  are  five  fpecies,  viz.  i.T'nt  ale- 
cator,  or  Indian  hen  of  Sloane,  is  about  the  fize  of  a fmall 
turkey.  It  is  black,  with  a white  belly.  A yellow  wax  covers 
about  one  half  of  each  mandible;  the 'tongue  is  entire;  the 
temples  are  bare  and  black  : the  tail  is  roundldi,  and  coiitills 
of  14  prime  feathers;  the  legs  are  itrong,  and  of  a dufky  brown 
colour.  They  are  frequent  at  Guiana  : and  are  called  powefc  by 
the  natives  from  their  cry,  which  is  fomewhat  fimilar ; are 
pretty  numerous  in  the  woods,  and  make  no  fmall  jiart  of  the 
food  of  the  planters,  being  fupplied  therewith  by  the  Indian 
hunters;  and  their  fielh  is  reckoned  delicate,  much  like  that  of 
a turkey.  They  are  eafily  brought  up  tame,  and  arc  freiiuent- 
ly  found  in  the  Dutch  fcttlements  of  Berbice,  Efiequebo,  and 
Demerary.  They  arc  called  at  Brafil  by  the  name  of  curajfo. 


It  is  found  In  the  warm  parts  of  America,  2.  The  ruhra,  or 
Peruvian  hen,  is  red,  with  ablueifii  head : it  Is  a native  of  Peru,. 
Thefe  birds  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  feed  on 
fruits,  and  perch  at  night  on  trees;  the  fieth  is  white;  and. 
efleemed  very  good  food.  They  are  frequently  kept  tame  in 
our  menageries  in  England,  and  readily  mix  with  other  poultry, 
feeding  on  bread  and  grain  ; but  this  climate  is  not  near  warm 
enough  for  their  nature,  they  not  being  able  to  bear  the  damp- 
nefs  of  the  grafs  of  our  meadows,  which  renders  them  fubjeft 
to  have  their  toe.s  rot  off.  They  will  often  live  in  this  Hate 
fomc  time ; and  in  one  inftance  which  Mr.  Latham  faw,  the 
whole  of  one  foot  was  gone,  and  but  part  of  one  toe  left  on 
the  other,  before  the  creature  died.  3.  The  mitu,  or  Brafilian 
pheafant,  is  black,  with  a dufky  belly,  and  red  wax : it  is  a 
native  of  Guinea  and  Brazil.  4.  The  globicera,  has  a yellow 
protuberance  between  the  noftrils,  and  is  of  a blueifh-black  co- 
lour : it  is  likewife  a native  of  Brazil.  .T  The  pauxi,  or  Mexi- 
can pheafant  of  Briffonius,  is  of  a blueifh  colour,  with  blue- 
wax,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  belly  white  : is  a native  of 
Mexico. 

CRAY-fish,  or  CRAW-iq/?>.  See  Cancer.  The  cray-fifli 
is  a common  article  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  was  once 
thought  to  poffefs  fome  medical  properties  favourable  to  per- 
fons  in  a confumptive  Hate,  in  which  cafes  they  were  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  broth,  &c.  Cray-fifh  abound  in  the  river  Don 
in  Mufeovy,  where  they  are  laid  in  heaps  to  putrefy;  after 
which  the  (tones  called  crjib's  eyes  are  picked  out.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  very  greedy  of  flefh,  and  flock  In  great  numbers  about 
dead  carcafes.  In  Switzerland  there  are  fome  cray-filh  which 
are  red  while  they  are  alive,  and  others  blueifli.  Some  kinds  of 
them  alfo  will  never  become  red,  even  by  boiling,  but  continue 
blackifli. 

The  cray-fifli  difeharges  itfelf  of  Its  ftomach,  and,  as  M.. 
Geoffrey  thinks,  of  its  inteftines  too.  Thefe,  as  they  putrefy 
and  dilfolve,  I'erve  for  food  to  the  animal ; during  the  time  of 
the  reformation,  the  old  ftomach  feems  to  be  the  firft  food  the 
new  one  digefts.  It  is  only  at  that  time  that  the  Hones  are 
found  called  crab's  eyes ; they  begin  to  be  formed  when  the  old 
ftomach  is  deftroyed,  and  are  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  the  new 
one,  where  they  decreale  by  degrees  till  they  entirely  difappear. 

GRAYER  (Cafpar  de),  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1585,  and 
was  a difciple  of  Raphael  Coxis,  the  fon  of  that  Coxis  who  had 
ftudied  under  Raphael ; but  he  foon  Ihovved  fuch  proofs  of 
genius,  and  of  an  elevated  capacity,  that  he  far  furjiaffed  his 
mafter,  and  therefore  quitted  him.  Afterwards  he  made  judi- 
cious obfervations  on  the  particular  excellencies  of  the  moll  re- 
nowned mafters  to  which  he  had  any  accefs ; and  taking  nature 
for  his  conftant  dirc6lor  and  guide,  he  formed  fur  himfelf  a. 
manner  that  was  exceedingly  pleafing.  But  nothing  places  the 
talents  of  Grayer  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the  teftimony  of  fo 
excellent  an  artift  as  Rubens  That  great  man  went  to  Ant- 
werp particularly  to  vifit  Grayer,  and  to  fee  his  work  ; and  after 
examining  attentively  a pidlure  of  his  painting,  in  the  refeflory 
of  the  abbey  of  Aflleghem,  he  publicly  declared  that  no  painter 
could  furpafs  Grayer.  Nor  was  this  mafter  lei's  diftinguiflied 
by  Vandyck,  who  always  exprefl'ed  a real  efteem  and  friendflilp 
for  him,  and  painted  his  portrait.  He  had  fomewhat  lefs  fire- 
in  his  compofitions  than  Rubens,  but  his  defign  is  frequently, 
more  correft.  His  compofition  generally  conlilled  of  a fmall 
number  of  figures;  and  with  difereet  judgment,  he  avoided  the; 
encumbering  his  defign  with  fuperfluous  particulars,  or  loading 
his  fubjedl  with  any  thing  that  feemed  not  to  contribute  to  its 
elegance  or  probability.  He  grouped  his  figures  with  fingular 
fkill,  and  his  exprcllions  have  all  the  truth  of  nature.  There  is 
a remarkable  variety  in  his  draperies,,  and  an  eqiial  degree  of 
fimplicity  in  their  folds ; and  as  to  his  colouring,  it  is  admirable. 
Of  all  his  cotemporary  painters,  he  was  accounted  to  approach 
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n«rcft  to  Vandyok,  not  only  In  hlftory  but  in  portrait.  The 
fubjett  of  that  picture  which  was  fo  honoured  by  the  approba  • 
tion  of  Rubens  is  the  Centurion  alighting  from  his  horfe  to 
proltrate  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  a capital  de- 
fign  of  Grayer;  and  although  it  confifts  of  a great  number  of 
figures,  the  harmony  and  union  are  well  prelerved. 

CRAYON,  a general  name  for  any  coloured  ftone,  earth, 
or  other  fubitance,  uled  in  defigning  or  painting  inpaftel; 
wliether  they  have  been  beaten  and  reduced  to  a parte,  or  are 
ufed  in  their  primitive  conlifteiice,  after  fawing  or  cutting  them 
into  long  narrow  Hips.  In  this  lart  manner  are  red  crayons 
made,  of  blood-rtone  or  red  chalk  ; black  ones,  of  charcoal  and 
black  lead,  &c.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours  are  compofitions  of 
earths  reduced  to  palle. 

CR\xo^-Pa77!fi>?g.  Whether  the  painter  works  with  oil- 
colours,  water-colours,  or  crayons,  the  grand  objedt  of  his  pur- 
fuit  is  Hill  the  fame ; a juft  imitation  of  nature.  But  each 
fpecies  has  its  peculiar  rules  and  methods.  Painting  with 
crayons  requires  in  many  refpedls  a treatment  different  from 
painting  in  oil-colours  ; becaufe  all  colours  ufed  dry  are  in  their 
nature  of  a much  warmer  complexion  than  when  wet  with  oils, 
&c.  For  this  reafon,  in  order  to  jjroduce  a rich  pidlure,  a much 
greater  portion  of  what  painters  term  cooling  tints  muft  be  ap- 
plied in  crayon-painting  than  would  be  judicious  to  ufe  in  oil. 
Without  any  danger  of  a mi  flake,  it  may  be  fuppofed.that  the  not 
being  acquainted  with  this  obfervation  is  one  great  caufe  why 
fo  many  oil  painters  have  no  better  fuccefs  when  they  attempt 
crayon-painting.  On  the  contrary,  crayon-painters  being  fo 
much  ufed  to  thofe  tints  which  are  of  a cold  nature  when  ufed 
wet,  are  apt  to  introduce  them  too  much  when  they  paint  with 
oils,  which  is  feldom  produdlivc  of  a good  etTedl. 

Whoever  would  pradfife  this  art  muft  provide  himfelf  with 
fome  ftrong  blue  or  grey  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the 
grain  is  not  too  coarfe  or  knotty,  though  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knots.  Paper  of  a fuitable  qua- 
lity in  every  refpedl  may  be  had  at  moft  of  the  colour-fliops  in 
London.  The  ftudent  will  find  the  fitting  pofturc,  with  the 
box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the  moft  convenient  for  himfelf.  The 
part  of  the  pidlure  he  is  immediately  painting  fliould  be  rather 
below  his  face ; for,  if  it  be  placed  too  high,  the  arm  will  be 
fatigued.  Let  the  windows  of  the  room  where  he  paints  be 
darkened,  at  leaft  to  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the  ground  j 
and  the  fubjedl  to  be  painted  thould  be  fituated  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  light  may  fall  with  every  advantage  on  the  face,  avoid- 
ing too  much  ftiadow,  which  feldom  has  a good  effedl  in  por- 
trait-painting, efpccially  if  the  face  he  paints  from  has  any  de- 
gree of  delicacy. 

Before  he  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attentive  to  his  fub- 
j?£f,  and  appropriate  the  adlion  or  attitude  proper  to  the  age 
of  the  fubjedl.  The  embellifliments  of  the  pidlure  fhould  alfo 
be  regtdated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and  confiftency.  Having 
obferved  this,  let  him  proceed  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  whole 
figure  with  a black  lea(l  pencil,  or  with  white  chalk.  The 
artift  muft  next  employ  himfelf  on  the  features  of  the  face;  the 
outline  of  which  being  corredl,  let  him  take  a crayon  of  pure 
carmine,  and  carefully  draw  the  noftril  and  edge  of  the  nofe 
next  the  ftiadow ; then,  with  the  faintell  carmine  tint,  lay  in 
the  higheft  light  upon  the  nofe  and  forehead,  which  muft  be 
executed  broad.  He  is  then  to  proceed  gradually  with  the 
fecond  tint,  and  the  fucceeding  ones,  till  he  arrive  at  the  fha- 
dows,  which  muft  be  covered  brilliant,  enriched  with  much  lake, 
carmine,  and  ftiaded  with  a blackifti  green.  This  method  will 
at  firft  oflenfively  ftrike  the  eye,  from  its  crude  appearance ; 
but  in  the  finiftiing,  it  will  be  a good  foundation  to  produce  a 
pleafing  effedl,  colours  being  much  more  eafily  fullied  when  too 
bright  than  when  the  firft  colouring  is  dull,  to  raife  the  pidlure 
into  a brilliant  Hate.  The  fevcral  pearly  tints  difcerniblc  in 
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fine  complexions  muft  be  imitated  with  blue  verditer  and  white, 
which  anfwcrs  to  the  ultramarine  tints  ufed  in  oils.  But  if  the 
parts  of  the  face  where  thefe  lints  appear,  are  in  ftiadow,  the 
crayons  compofed  of  black  and  white  mutt  be  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  Though  all  the  face  when  firft  coloured  ftiould  be 
laid  in  as  brilliant  as  jioffible,  yet  each  part  ftiould  be  kept  in 
its  proper  tone;  by  which  means  the  rotundity  of  the  face  will 
be  prelerved. 

Let  the  ftudent  be  careful  when  he  begins  the  eyes,  to  draw 
them  with  a crayon  inclined  to  the  carmine  tint,  whatever  may 
be  the  colour  of  the  irifes ; he  muft  lay  them  in  brilliant,  and  at 
firft  not  loaded  with  colour,  but  executed  lightly:  no  notice  is- 
to  be  taken  of  the  pupil  yet.  The  ftudent  muft  let  the  light  of 
the  eye  incline  very  much  to  the  blue  call,  cautioiifty  avoiding  a. 
flaring  white  appearance  (which,  when  once  introduced,  is- 
feldom  overcome),  preferving  a broad  ftiadow  thrown  on  its 
upper  part,  by  the  eye-lalh.  A black  and  heavy  tint  is  alfo  to- 
be  avoided  in  the  eye-brows ; it  is  therefore  beft  to  execute 
them  like  a broad  glowing  ftiadow  at  firft,  on  which,  in  the 
finiftiing,  the  hairs  of  the  brow  are  to  be  painted ; by  which, 
method  of  proceeding,  the  former  tints  will  fhow  themfelves- 
through,  and  produce  the  moft  pleafing  effedl. 

The  lips  fliould  be  begun  with  pure  carmine  and  lake,  and 
in  the  ftiadow  fome  carmine  and  black  are  required  : the  flrong. 
vermilion  tints  ftiould  be  laid  on  afterwards.  Beware  of  exe- 
cuting them  with  ftiff',  harfti  lines, but  gently  intermix  each  with, 
the  neighbouring  colours,  making  the  ftiadow  beneath  broad, 
and  enriched  with  brilliant  crayons.  The  corner  of  the  mouth? 
mull  be  formed  with  carmine,  brown  ochre,  and  greens,  varioufty 
intermixed.  If  the  hair  is  of  a dark  colour,  prefen^e  much, 
of  the  lake  and  deep  carmine  tints  therein;  this  may  eafily, be 
overpowered  by  the  warmer  hair  tints,  which,  as  obferved  int 
painting  the  eye-brows,  will  produce  a richer  effedl  when  the 
pidlure  is  finiflied  ; on  the  contrary,  if  this  method  Is  imknowni 
or  negledled,  a poverty  of  colouring  will  be  difcernible. 

After  the  ftudent  has  covered  over,  or,  as  artifts  term  it,  has, 
dead-coloured  the  head,  he  is  to  fweelen  or  blend  the  fliades  to- 
gether, by  rubbing  different  parts  gently  with  his  finger,  be- 
ginning at  the  ftrongeft  light  upon  the  forehead,  patting  his- 
finger  very  lightly,  and  uniting  it  with  the  next  tint.  This  he 
mull  continue  till  the  whole  is  fweetened  together,  often  wiping; 
his  finger  on  a towel  to  prevent  the  colours  from  being  fullied,. 
He  muft  be  cautious  not  to  fmooth  or  fweeten  his  pidlure  too  • 
often,  becaufe  it  will  give  rife  to  a thin  and  fcaiity  effedl,  and 
have  more  the  appearance  of  a drawing  than  a folid  painting; 
as  nothing  but  a body  of  rich  colours  can  conftitiite  a rich  effedl. 
To  avoid  this  (as  the  ftudent  finds  it  neceflary  to  fweeten  with 
the  finger),  he  muft  occafionally  replenifti  the  pidlure  with  . more 
crayon. 

When  the  head  Is  brought  to  fome  degree  of  forwardnefs, 
let  the  back -ground  be  laid  in,  which  muft  be  treated,  in  a dif- 
ferent manner,  covering  it  as  thin  as  pollible,  and  rubbing  it. 
into  the  paper,  with  a leather  Hump.  Near  the  face  the  paper 
fhould  be  almoft  free  from  colour,  for  this  will  do  great  fervice 
to  the  head,  and  by  Its  thinnefs  give  both  a foft  and  folid  ap- 
pearance. In  the  back  ground  alfo,  no  crayon  that  has  whiting 
in  its  compofition  ftiould  be  uled,  but  chiefly  fuch  as  are  the 
moll  brilliant  and  the  leall  adulterated.  The  ground  being 
painted  thin  next  the  hair,  will  give  the  artift  an  opportunity 
of  painting  the  edges  of  the  hair  over  in  a light  and  free  man- 
ner when  he  gives  the  finiftiing  touches. 

The  ftudent  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  face,  hair,  and 
back-ground. being  entirely,  covered,  he  muft  carefully  view  the 
whole  at  fome  diftance,  remarking  In  what  refpeft  it  is  out  of 
keeping,  that  is,  what  parts  are  too  light  and  what  too  dark^. 
being  particularly  attentive  to  the  white  or  chalky  appearances,, 
which  muft  be  fubdued  with  lake  and  carmine.  The  above. 
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•nicthod  being  properly  put  in  execution,  will  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  a painting  principally  coinpofed'of  three  colours, 
viz.  carmine,  black,  and  white,  which  is  the  belt  preparation  a 
painter  can  make  for  producing  a fine  crayon  piddure. 

The  nbxt  ftep  is,  to  complete  the  back-ground  and  the  hair, 
tis  the  duft,  in  painting  thefe,  may  fall  on  the  face,  and  would 
much  injure  it  if  that  was  completed  firft.  From  thence  pro- 
ceed to  the  foreheH,  finifliing  downward  till  the  whole  pifture 
is  completed.  Iti  painting  over  the  forehead  the  laft  time,  be- 
gin the  higheft  light  with  the  moft  faint  vermilion  tint,  in  the 
fame  place  where  the  faint  carmine  was  firft  laid,  keeping  it 
broad  in  the  lame  manner.  In  the  next  {hade  fucceeding  the 
lighteft,  the  (Indent  mult  work-in  fome  light  blue  tints,  com- 
pofcd  of  verditer  and  white,  intermixing  with  them  fome  of 
the  deeper  vermilion  tints,  fweetening  them  together  with  great 
caution,  infenfibly  mingling  them  into  one  another,  increafing 
the  proportion  of  each  colour  as  his  judgment  (liall  direct. 
Some  brilliant  yellows  may  alfo  be  ufed,  but  Iparingly  j and 
towards  the  roots  of  the  hair,  ftrong  verditer  tints,  intermixed 
with  greens,  will  be  of  fmgular  fervice.  Cooling  crayons,  com- 
pofed  of  black  and  white,  (hould  fucceed  thefe,  and  melt  into 
the  hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  fweet  pearly  tints  are  to  be 
preferved,  compofcd  of  verditer  and  white  j and  under  the  note, 
and  on  the  temples,  the  fame  may  be  ufed } beneath  the  lips, 
tints  of  this  kind  alfo  are  proper,  mixing  them  with  the  light 
greens  and  fome  vermilion. 

In  finilhing  the  cheeks,  let  the  pure  lake  clear  them  from 
any  duft  contradled  from  the  other  crayons  5 then  with  the  lake 
may  be  intermixed  the  bright  vermilion  5 and  laft  of  all  (if  the 
fubjeft  (hould  require  it),  a few  touches  of  the  orange-coloured 
crayon,  but  with  extreme  caution  j but  fweeten  that  part  with 
the  finger  as  little  as  poffible,  for  fear  of  producing  a heavy 
difagreeable  effedt  on  the  cheeks : as  the  beauty  of  a crayon- 
plfture  confifts  in  one  colour  (bowing  itfelf  through,  or  rather 
between,  another ; this  the  (Indent  cannot  too  often  remark,  it 
being  the  only  method  of  imitating  beautiful  complexions. 

The  eye  is  the  moft  ditbcult  feature  to  execute  in  crayons,  as 
every  part  muft  be  exprefled  with  the  utmoft  nicety,  to  appear 
fini(hed  j at  the  fame  time  that  the  painter  muft  preferve  its 
breadth  and  folidity  while  he  is  particularizing  the  parts.  To 
accomplitb  this,  it  will  be  a good  general  rule  for  the  ftudent  to 
ufe  his  crayon  in  fweetening  as  much,  and  his  finger  as  little,  as 
polfible.  When  he  wants  a point  to  touch  a fmall  part  with, 
he  may  break  off"  a little  of  his  crayon  againft  the  box,  which 
will  produce  a corner  fit  to  work  with  in  the  minuted  parts. 
If  the  eye-la(hes  are  dark,  he  muft  ufe  fome  of  the  carmine  and 
brown  ochre,  and  the  crayon  of  carmine  and  black  j and  with 
thefe  he  may  alfo  touch  the  iris  of  the  eyes  (if  brown  or  hazel), 
making  a broad  (hadow,  caufed  by  the  eye-la(h.  Red  tints  of 
vermilion,  carmine,  and  lake,  will  execute  the  corners  of  the 
eye  properly  : but  if  the  eye-lids  are  too  red,  they  will  have  a 
difagreeable  fore  appearance.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  muft  be 
made  of  pure  black  : between  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
iris,  the  light  will  catch  very  ftrongly,  but  It  nmft  not  be  made 
too  fudden°  but  gently  diftufed  round  the  pupil  till  it  Is  loft  in 
(hade.  When  the  eye-balls  are  fufficiently  prepared,  the  (hining 
I'peck  muft  be  made  with  a pure  white  crayon,  which  (hould 

firft  broken  to  a point,  and  then  laid  on  firm ; but  as  it  is 
polTible  they  may  be  defeftivc  in  ncatnefe,  they  (liould  be  cor- 
refted  with  a pin,  taking  oft'  the  redundant  parts,  by  which 
means  they  may  be  formed  as  neat  as  can  be  required. 

The  dilficulty,  with  refpeft  to  the  nofe,  is  to  preferve  the 
lines  properly  determiued,  and  at  the  fame  time  lo  artfully 
blended  into  the  cheek,  as  to  exprefs  its  proje£tion,  and  yet  no 
real  line  to  be  perceptible  upon  a clofe  examination  j in  fume 
nircumftances  it  ftiould  be  quite  blended  with  the  cheek,  which 
appears  behind  it,  and  determined  entirely  with  a (light  touch 


of  red  chalk.  The  fliadow  caufed  by  the  nofe  is  generally  the 
darkeft  in  the  whole  face,  partaking  of  no  refleaion  from  its 
fuiTOunding  parts.  Carmine  and  brown  ochre,  carmine  and 
black,  and  fuch  brilliant  crayons,  will  compofe  it  beft. 

The  ftudent  having  before  prepared  the  lips  with  the  ftrongeft 
lake  and  carmine,  &c.  muft  with  thefe  colours  make  them 
completely  correft ; and  when  finiflfmg,  introduce  the  ftrong 
veimilions,  but  with  great  caution,  as  they  are  extremely  pre- 
dominant. In  painting  the  neck,  he  (hould  avoid  exprefting 
the  mufcles  too  ftrong  in  the  ftem,  nor  (hould  the  bones  appear 
too  evident  on  the  cheft,  as  both  have  an  unpleafing  effeft  de- 
noting a violent  agitation  of  the  body  5 a circumftance  feldom 
neceflary  to  exprefs  in  portrait-painting.  The  moft  neceftTaiy 
part  to  be  exprefled,  and  which  (hould  ever  be  obferved  (even 
in  the  moft  delicate  fubjefts),  is  a ftrong  marking  juft  above 
the  place  where  the  collar-bones  unite  j and  if  the  head  is 
much  thrown  over  the  (boulders,  fome  notice  (liould  be  taken 
of  the  large  mufcle  that  rifes  from  behind  the  ear,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  pit  between  the  collar-bones.  All  inferior  muf- 
cles ftiould  be,  in  general,  quite  avoided.  The  ftudent  will 
find  this  caution  necelTary,  as  moft  fubjefts,  efpecially  thin 
perfons,  have  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  much  more  evident  than 
would  be  judicious  to  imitate.  As  few  necks  are  too  long,  it 
may  be  necelfary  to  give  fome  addition  to  the  ftem,  a fault  on 
the  other  fide  being  quite  unpardonable,  nothing  being  more 
ungraceful  than  a (hort  neck.  In  colouring  the  neck,  let  the 
ftudent  preferve  the  ftem  of  a pearly  hue,  and  the  light  not  fo 
ftrong  as  on  the  cheft.  If  any  part  of  the  bread  appears,  its 
tranfparency  muft  alfo  be  exprefled  by  pearly  tints  ; but  the 
upper  part  of  the  cheft  (hould  be  coloured  with  beautilul  vermi- 
lions delicately  blended  with  the  other. 

The  next  confideration  is  the  Drapery.  Dark  blue,  purple, 
black,  pink,  and  all  kinds  of  red  draperies  alfo,  ftiould  be  firll 
tinged  with  carmine,  which  will  render  the  colours  much  more 
brilliant  than  any  other  method  j over  this  (hould  be  laid  on  the 
paper  the  middle  tint  (a  medium  between  the  light  and  dark 
tints,  of  which  the  drapery  is  to  be  painted),  except  the  dark 
maffes  of  (hadow,  which  ftiould  be  laid  on  at  firft  as  deep  as 
poffible  j thefe,  fweetened  with  the  finger,  being  deftitute  of 
the  fmaller  folds,  will  exhibit  a mafterly  breadth  which  the 
lefler  folds,  when  added,  ought  by  no  means  to  deftroy.  \Yith 
the  light  and  dark  tints,  the  fmaller  parts  are  next  to  be  made 
with  freedom,  executing  as  much  with  the  crayon,  and  as  little 
with  the  finger,  as  polfible  j in  each  fold  marking  the  laft 
ftroke  with  the  crayon,  which  ftroke  the  finger  mult  never 
touch.  In  the  cafe  of  refleftions,  the  fimple  touch  of  the  cray- 
on will  be  too  har(h,  therefore  fingering  will  be  neceflary 
afterwards,  as  reflefted  lights  are  always  more  gentle  than  thole 
which  are  direft.  With  refpeft  to  refietftions  In  general, 
they  muft  always  partake  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  objedt  re- 
fiefting}  but  in  the  cafe  of  fingle  figures,  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
make  fome  particular  obfervations. 

In  a blue  drajiery,  let  the  reftedtions  be  of  a greenidi  caft; 
In  green  draperies,  make  them  of  a yellow  tint ; in  yellow,  of 
an  orange  ; in  orange,  reftedt  a reddifli  caft  j in  all  reds,  fome- 
thing  of  their  own  nature,  but  inclined  to  the  yellow  ; black 
ftiould  have  a reddifli  refledlion ; the  reftedtion  of  a reddifh  tint 
will  alfo  prefent  purples  to  the  beft  advantage.  Of  whatever 
colour  the  drapery  is,  the  reftedtion  on  the  face  muft  partake 
of  it,  otherwife  the  pidture,  like  paintings  on  glafs,  will  have 
but  a gaudy  eftedt.  Linen,  lace,  fur,  Ac.  ftiould  be  touched 
fpiritedly  with  the  crayon,  fingering  very  little,  except  the  lat- 
ter; and  the  laft  touches,  even  of  this,  like  all  other  jiarts, 
ftiould  be  e.cecutcd  by  the  crayon,  without  Iwectcning  with  the 
finger  at  all. 

Lallly,  the  ftudent  (hould  carefully  avoid  finifliing  one  part 
in  particular,  till  he  has  properly  confidcra]  the  connedlioa  it  is 
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to  have  with  the  reft.  The  negleft  of  this  is  the  principal  reafon 
why  the  performances  of  indifferent  painters  are  fo  deftitute  of 
what  is  termed  breadth,  fo  confpicuoufty  beautiful  in  the  works  of 
great  mailers.  It  muft  be  granted,  that  this  obfervation  relates 
more  particularly  to  large  compofitions,  where  a diverfity  of 
figures  requires  fuch  a judicious  dilpofition,  that  each  may 
allilt  in  the  combination  of  a kind  of  univerfal  harmony ; yet, 
even  in  portrait-painting,  the  fludent  ftiould  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  obferve  this  idea  of  breadth,  if  he  is  defirous  of  ac- 
quiring that  importance  and  dignity  which  conftitutes  excel- 
lence in  painting. 

Of  the  materials.  The  perfeflion  of  crayons  confifts,  in 
a great  raealure,  in  their  foftnefsj  for  it  is  impoffible  to  execute 
a brilliant  pidlure  with  them  if  they  are  otherwife  j on  which 
account  great  care  fliould  be  obferved  in  preparing  them, 
to  prevent  their  being  hard.  In  all  compofitions,  flake-white 
and  white  lead  fhonld  be  wholly  rejected,  becaufe  the  llighteft 
touch  with  either  of  thefe  would  unavoidably  turn  black. 

The  ufual  objection  to  painting  in  crayons  is,  that  they  are 
fubjeft  to  change ; but  whenever  this  happens,  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  an  injudicious  ufe  of  the  above-mentioned  whites, 
which  will  Hand  only  in  oils.  To  obviate  thefe  bad  effefts,  let 
the  fludent  make  ufe  of  common  whiling,  wafhed,  and  made 
up  into  a crayon. 

As  thofe  Undents  who  attempt  the  art  of  crayon-paint- 
ing may  be  readily  fupplied  by  the  fliops  with  -every  kind  of 
crayon,  we  fliall  not  enter  into  the  manner  of  their  preparation 
farther  than  to  obferve,  that  in  molt  cafes  the  colouring  matter 
is  llruck  upon  fome  foft  and  white  earth,  as  alumine,  (fee  Che- 
mistry, p.  427,)  and  the  mafs  whilft  moift,  like  clay,  rolled 
up  in  the  ftiape  of  pencils,  and  dried  for  ufe.  This  obfervation 
applies  only  to  colours  derived  from  animal  or  ’vegetable  fub- 
ftances  (fee  the  article  Co'LOvv.-making) ; but  crayons  of  many 
kinds  may  be  formed  of  the  pure  earths  alone,  without  any  other 
preparation  than  that  of  moiftening,  rolling,  and  afterwards  dry- 
ing them.  Colours  naturally  fo  hard  as  not  to  mark  eafily  upon 
paper  require  to  be  blended  with  alumine  or  fome  other  earth 
of  a lool'e  texture,  by  which  this  quality  may  be  corredled. 
We  will  inftance  this  in  the  preparation  of  crayons  from  Car- 
mine, the  texture  of  which  is  inclinable  to  hardnefs  : Take  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  a grinding-ftone, 
and  grind  it  with  fpirits  of  wine  till  it  becomes  linooth.  The 
Ample  colour  being  thus  prepared,  the  next  ftep  is  to  compofe 
the  different  tints  by  a mixture  with  alumine  or  whiting.  The 
proportion  to  be  obferved  confifts  of  20  gradations  to  one, 
which  may  be  clearly  underftood  by  the  following  direftlons  : 
To  three  parts  of  the  fimple  colour,  thus  levigated,  add  about 
one  part  of  the  white  earth.  Of  this,  when  properly  incorpo- 
rated, make  two  parcels.  The  next  gradation  fliould  be  com- 
pofed  of  equal  quantities  of  carmine  and  whiting,  of  which 
four  crayons  may  be  made.  The  third  compofition  fliould  have 
one  fourth  carmine  and  three  fourths  whiting;  of  this  make  fix 
crayons,  which  will  be  a good  proportion  with  the  reft.  The 
lall  tint  fliould  be  made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with 
carmine,  of  which  make  about  eight  crayons,  which  will  com- 
plete the  above-mentioned  proportion.  As  thefe  compound 
tints  are  levigated,  they  are  to  be  laid  immediately  upon  a chalk- 
llone,  that  the  moiflure  may  be  abforbed  to  the  proper  degree 
of  drynefs  for  forming  into  crayons,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  lofing  the  greater  part  of  its  adhefive  quality  when  taken  into 
the  hand ; if  the  confifteiice  is  found  to  be  right,  it  may  be 
formed  into  pencils  and  then  laid  upon  glafs  to  dry. 

The  artift  fliould  arrange  his  crayons  in  clafles  for  the  con- 
venience of  painting  with  them.  Some  thin  drawers,  divided, 
into  a number  of  partitions,  is  the  moft  convenient  method  of 
diljiofing  them  properly.  The  crayons  fliould  be  depofited  ac- 
cording to  their  feveial  gradations  oflight.  The  box  made  ufe 
Yoi.II. 


of  fliould  be  about  a foot  fquare,  with  nine  partitions.  In  the 
upper  corner  on  the  left  hand  (fuppofing  the  box  to  be  in 
the  lap  when  he  paints),  let  him  place  the  black  and  grey 
crayons,  thole  being  the  moft  feldom  ufed;  in  the  fecond  par- 
tition, the  blues ; in  the  third,  the  greens  and  browns;  in  the 
firft  partition  on  the  left  hand  of  the  fecond  row,  the  carmines, 
lakes,  vermilions,  and  all  deep  reds;  the  yellows  and  orange  in 
the  middle,  and  the  pearly  tints  next;  and  as  thefe  laft  are 
of  a very  delicate  nature,  they  muft  be  kept  very  clean,  that 
the  gradations  of  colour  may  be  eafily  dillinguiflied  ; in  the 
loweft  row,  let  the  firft  partition  contain  a piece  of  fine  linen 
rag  to  wipe  the  crayons  with  while  they  are  ufing;  the 
lecond,  all  the  pure  lake  and  vermilion  tints  ; and  the  other 
partition  may  contain  thofe  tints  which,  from  their  complex 
nature,  cannot  be  clalfed  with  any  of  the  former, 

CRAZE  MILL,  or  Crazing  Mill,  a mill  in  all  refpeifls 
like  a grift-mill  to  grind  corn,  and  fo  called  by  the  tin 
miners,  who  ufe  it  to  grind  their  tin,  which  is  yet  too  great 
after  trambling. 

CREAM,  a general  name  applicable  to  all  fubftances  that 
feparate  from  a liquor,  and  are  collefled  upon  its  furface;  but 
is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  oily  feum  w'hich  rifes  upon 
milk  after  it  has  flood  for  fome  time. 

Cream  of  lime,  is  that  part  of  the  lime  which  had  been  dif- 
folved  in  the  w^ater  in  its  cauftic  ftate,-  but  having  again  at- 
trafted  fome  fixed  air  from  the  atmofphere,  becomes  incapable 
of  folution,  and  therefore  feparates  from  the  water  in  the  mild 
ftate  of  chalk  or  limeftone. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  is  the  cryfals  of  Tartar  pulverlfed.  It  is- 
well  known  as  a mild  purgative,  and  of  late  years  has  been, 
employed  largely  with  advantage  in  dropfies.  I'or  a more  par- 
ticular account,  fee  Chemistry,  p.  462. 

CREAT,  in  the  manege,  an  ulher  to  a riding-mafter ; or  a 
gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  an  intent  of  making  him- 
felf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe. 

CREATION,  In  its  primary  import,  feems  to  fignify  the 
bringing  into  being  lomething  which  did  not  before  exift.  The 
term  is  therefore  moft  generally  applied  to  the  orighial  produc- 
tion of  the  materials  whereof  the  vifible  world  is  compoled.  It 
is  alfo,  however,  ufed  in  a fecondary  or  fubordinate  fenfe,  to 
denote  thofe  fubfequent  operations  of  the  Deity  upon  the  mat- 
ter fo  produced,  by  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature  and  all 
the  primitive  genera  of  things  received  their  form,  qualities,, 
3nd  laws. 

There  is  no  fubjefl  concerning  which  there  have  been  more 
dlfputes  than  this  of  creation.  It  is  certain  that  none  of 
the  ancient  phllofophers  had  the  fmallell  idea  of  its  being  pof- 
fible  to  produce  a fubftance  out  of  nothing,  or  that  even  the 
power  of  the  Deity  himfelf  could  work  without  any  materials 
to  work  upon.  Hence  fome  of  them,  among  whom  was  Ari- 
ftotle,  afferted  that  the  world  was  eternal  both  as  to  its  matter 
and  form.  Others,  though  they  believed  that  the  gods  had 
given  the  world  its  form,  yet  imagined  the  materials  whereof, 
it  is  compofed  to  have  been  eternal.  Indeed,  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients,  who  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were  . 
on  this  head  fo  confufed  and  contradi6lory,  that  nothing  of 
any  confequence  can  be  deduced  from  them.  The  freethinkers 
of  our  own  and  former  ages  have  denied  the  poftibillty  of  crea- 
tion, as  being  a contradiHion  to  reafon  ; and  of  confequence 
have  taken  the  opportunity  from  thence,  to  difcrcilit  revelation. 
On  the  other  hand,,  many  defenders  of  the  facred  writings 
have  alferted,  that  creation  out  of  nothing,  fo  far  from  being  a 
contradiiSlion  to  reafon,  is  not  only  probable,  but  demonftrably 
certain..  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,,  that  tfom  the. 
very  infpe6Iion  of  the  vifible  fyftem  of  nature,  we  are  able  to- 
infer  that  It  was  once  in  a ftate  of  non-exillence.  It  would  be 
impoftiblc  for  us,  however,  to  enter  into  the  multiplicity  of-. 
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ai-guments  ufed  on  both  fules  ; nor  can  \vc  pretend  to  fettle  it, 
as  the  fubjeft  is  confelledly  above  human  coinprehcnfion. 

As  to  the  works  of  creation  which  the  Deity  is  known  to  us  to 
have  performed  5 all  other  beings,  befide  himfelf,  are  his  crea- 
tures. Men  and  other  animals  that  inhabit  the  earth  and  feas, 
all  the  iinmcnfie  varieties  of  herbs  and  plants  of  which  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  conlilh;  the  globe  ot  the  earth,  and  the  ex- 
pnnfe  of  the  ocean  ; thefe  we  know  to  have  been  produced  by 
his  power.  Befides  the  terredrial  world  which  we  inhabit,  we 
fee  many  other  material  bodies  difpofed  around  it  in  the  wide 
extent  of  fpace.  Concerning  the  periods  of  time  at  which  the 
Deity  executed  his  feveral  works' of  creation,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  mankind  have  had  opportunities  of  receiving  ver>' 
particular  information.  From  viewing  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, and  confidering  the  general  laws  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, we  cannot  draw  any  conclufive  or  even  plaufible  inference 
with  refpeft  to  the  precife  period  at  which  the  univerfe  mult 
have  begun  to  exift.  We  know  not,  nor  can  we  hope  to  afeer- 
tain,  whether  the  different  fyftems  of  planets  circulating  round 
our  fun  and  the  fixed  liars,  were  all  created  at  one  period,  or 
each  at  a different  period.  We  cannot  even  determine,  from 
any  thing  that  appears  on  the  face  of  nature,  whether  our  earth 
was  not  created  at  a later  period  than  any  of  her  fellow  planets 
which  revolve  round  the  fame  fun.  Allronomers  are,  from  time 
to  time,  making  new  dilcoveries  in  the  heavens  ; and  it  is  im- 
polfible  to  fay  whether  fome  of  thefe  fuccelfive  dilcoveries  may 
not  be  owing  to  fuccelfive  creations. 

Philofophers  have,  indeed,  formed  fome  curious  conjeflures 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  from  the  appearances  of 
its  furface,  and  from  the  nature  and  dlfpofition  of  its  interior 
ftrata.  The  beds  of  lava  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes 
have  afforded  ground  for  fome  calculations,  which,  though  they 
do  not  fix  the  period  of  the  earth’s  origin,  are  yet  thought  to 
prove  that  period  to  have  been  much  more  remote  than  the  car- 
lieft  age  6f  facred  or  profane  hillory.  From  the  former  we  are 
naturally  led  to  expeft  forric  accurate  and  credible  information 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  globe.  As  the  authenticity  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  is  fo  incontrovertibly  eftablillied,  wherever 
they  afford  evidence  concerning  any  fa61,  that  evidence  mull  be 
regarded  as  decifive.  A faft  fo  important  as  the  prefent  may 
be  thought  highly  worthy  of  a place  in  them.  Unfortunately, 
however,  even  the  facred  writings  do  not  fix  the  era  of  the  crea- 
tion with  fufficient  accuracy  ; they  leave  us,  in  fome  meafure, 
at  a lofs  whether  to  extend  what  they  fay  concerning  that  era  to 
the  whole  contents  of  created  fpace,  or  to  confine  it  to  our  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  : different  copies  give  different  dates  ; and 
even  in  the  fame  copy,  different  ])arls  relating  the  fame  events, 
either  dilagree  or  do  not  f[)eak  dccifively  with  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  time  in  which  they  palfed. 

CREBILLON  (I’rofper  Jollot  de),  a French  writer  of  trage- 
dy, and  ufually  ranked  near  Corneille  and  Racine,  was  born  at 
Ifijon  in  1674.  He  was  orignally  deftined  to  the  profeffion  of 
the  law,  and  placed  at  Paris  with  that  view  ; but  the  impetuofi- 
tv  of  his  palfions  rendering  him  unfit  forbufinefs,  he  was  urged 
by  fome  friend.s,  who  difeerned  very-well  his  natural  turn,  to  at- 
tempt dramatic  compofitions.  He  complied,  but  not  till  after 
many  refufals  j and  gave  at  length  a tragedy,  which  met  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  then  linarc.hed  on  in  the  career  he  had  begun, 
but  w'as  checked  by  a fit  of  love  for  an  apothecary’s  daughter ; 
which  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage.  His  father,  doubly  enraged 
at  his  fon  for  thus  furrendering  himfelf  to  the  two  demons  of 
I.ove  and  Poetrj',  difmherited  him  ; but  falling  fick  fume  years 
after,  in  1707,  he  re-eftablifhed  him  in  all  his  rights,  and  died. 
CrebiHon  was,  however.  Utile  better  for  his  .acquifitions,  the 
greater  part  being  probably  wafted  before  they  came  ; and  thus, 
though  high  in  fame  and  at  the  prime  of  life,  he  flill  continued 
poor.  He  loft  his  wife  in  1 7 1 1,  and  fortune  long  frowned  upon 


him,  till  at  lalt  he  obtained  a place  in  the  French  academy,  and 
the  cm]>loyment  of  cenfor  of  the  ^xilice.  He  was  afteiwar’ds  in 
good  circumllances,  and  happy  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which  was 
a very  long  one  ; for  he  did  not  die  till  1762,  aged  88.  He 
was  much  regretted  and  lamented,  as  old  as  he’  was  ; beina  a 
very  worthy  man,  and  of  many  and  great  virtues. ' He  was°of 
a temperament  extremely  robuft,  without  which  he  could  not 
have  held  out  fo  long  j for  he  ate  prodigioully,  and  continued  to 
the  laft  fo  to  do.  He  ftept  little,  and  lay  as  hard  as  if  upon  the 
floor  ; not  from  any  pious  principle  of  mortifying,  but  becaufe 
he  liked  it.  He  was  always  furrounded  with  about  30  dogs  and 
cats  3 and  ufed  to  fmoke  a good  deal  of  tobacco,  to  kee)i  his 
room  fweet  againft  their  exhalations.  Whenever  he  was  ill,  he 
uted  to  manage  himfelf  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  feel- 
ings 5 for  he  always  made  a jeft  of  phyfic  and  phyficians.  He 
was  a dealer  in  horn  mots.  Being  atked  one  day  in  full  company, 
which  of  his  works  he  thought  the  beft  ? “ I don’t  know  (fays 
he)  which  is  my  beft  produdlion  j but  this  (pointing  to  his  fon) 
Is  certainly  my  word.” 

CRECY,  Crescy,  or  Cressy.  See  Cressy. 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  recommendation  and  power,  ef- 
pecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  ambafladors  or  public  minifters,  by 
the  prince  or  ftate  that  fends  them  to  foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,  a fpecies  of  evidence,  lefs  indeed  than  ab- 
folute  certainty  or  demon ftration,  but  greater  than  mere  poffi- 
bility  : it  Is  nearly  allied  to  probability,  and  feems  to  be  a mean 
between  potfibllity  and  demonftration. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a mutual  truft  or  loan  of  merchan- 
dife  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  probity  and  folvibility 
of  a dealer.  Credit  is  either  publie  or  private.  Every  trader 
ought  to  have  fome  eftate,  flock,  or  portion  of  his  own,  fufficient 
to  carry  on  the  traffic  he  is  engaged  in  ; they  fliould  alfo  keep 
their  dealings  within  the  extent  of  their  capital,  fo  that  no  dif- 
appointment  in  their  returns  may  incapacitate  them  from  fup- 
porting  their  credit.  Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may 
fometimes  lie  under  the  necelfity  of  borrowing  money  for  carry- 
ing on  their  bufmefs  to  the  beft  advantage  3 but  then  the  bor- 
rower ought  to  be  fo  juft  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  his  credi- 
tors, as  to  be  well  allured  that  he  has  fufficient  effe(fls  within  his 
power  to  }iay  oft'  his  obligations  in  due  time.  But  if  a trader 
fhould  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  launch  out 
into  trade  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  it  was 
his  own  proper  flock,  fuch  a way  of  management  is  very  preca- 
rious, and  may  be  attended  with  dangerous  confequences. 
Merchants  ought  never  to  purchafe  their  goods  for  exportation 
upon  long  credit,  with  intent  to  difeharge  the  debt  by  the  return 
of  the  lame  goods  3 for  this  has  an  injurious  influence  on  trade 
feveral  ways  : and  If  any  merchant  has  occafion  to  make  ufe  of 
his  credit,  it  ftiould  always  be  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  but 
never  for  the  buying  of  goods  3 nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to 
wholefale  traders  a prudential  or  jullifiable  ])raftice  in  trade. 
The  public  credit  of  a nation  is  faid  to  run  high  when  the  com- 
modities of  that  nation  find  a ready  vent,  are  fold  at  a good  price, 
and  when  dealers  may  be  fafely  trufted  with  them  ; allb  when 
lands  and  houfes  find  ready  jiurchafers  3 when  money  is  to  be  bor- 
rowed at  a low  intereft  3 when  the  price  of  ftock  is  high  3 when 
people  think  it  fafe  and  advantageous  to  venture  large  films  in 
trade  3 and  when  notes,  mortgages,  ikc.  will  pafs  for  money. 

Letters  of  Credit,  are  thofe  given  to  perfons  in  whom  a 
merchant,  8rc.  can  truft,  to  take  money  of  his  correfpondent 
abroad,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  need  it. 

Credit  is  all'o  ufed  for  the  currency  which  papers  or  bills 
have  with  the  public  or  among  dealers.  In  this  fenfe  credit  is 
faid  to  rife,  when,  in  negotiating  the  lliares  of  the  company, 
they  are  received  and  fold  at  prices  above  par,  or  the  llandard  of 
their  firft  creation.  DIferedit  is  ojqiofetk  to  credit,  and  is  ufed 
where  money,  bills,  &c.  fall  below  far. 
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Crldit  was  alfo  anciently  a right  which  lords  had  over  their 
valliils  ; confilting  in  this,  that  during  a certain  time  they  might 
oblige  them  to  lend  them  money.  In  this  renl’c,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  had  credit  during  fifteen  days  on  his  own  fubjefts,  and 
thole  of  the  bifliop  of  Nantes  ; and  the  bifliop  had  the  fame  cre- 
dit or  right  among  his  fubjedfs  and  thofe  of  that  prince-' 

. CREDITOX,  a large  town  in  Devonlhire,  with  a market  on 
Saturday.  It  is  I’eated  be'twden  two  hills.  The  church  is  a 
handfome  fl:nu5Iure,  built  in  the  form  of  a cathedral,  to  which 
belongs  a free-fchool.  The  town  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  fire  in 
1743.  It  has  a confiderable  manufadtory  of  lerges,  and  is  12 
miles  N.  W.  of  Exeter,  and  181  W.  by  N.  of  London.  W.  Ion. 
3.  45.  N.  lat.  50.  49. 

CREDITOR,  a pcrlbn  to  whom  any  fum  of  money  is  due, 
either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  otherwife.  See  Debt. 

. CREECH  (Thomas),  eminent  for  his  trantlations  of  an- 
cient authors  both  in  profe  and  verl'e,  was  fon  of  Thomas  Creech, 
and  born  near  Sherborne  in  Dorfetflfire  in  1659.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar  learning  under  INlr.  Curganven  of  Sherborne, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  a tranllation  of  one  of  Theocri- 
tus’s Idylliums  ; and  entered  a commoner  of  Wadham  college 
in  Oxford  in  1675.  Wood  tells  us  that  his  father  was  a gen- 
tleman j but  Giles  Jacobs  fays,  in  his  I.ives  and  charadters  of 
Englilh  poets,  that  his  parents’  circumftances  not  being  fufficient 
to  afibrd  him  a liberal  education,  his  difjiofition  and  capacity 
for  learning  raifed  him  up  a patron  in  Colonel  Strangeways, 
whole  generofity  fupplied  that  defedt.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
Creech  diftinguilhed  himfelf  much,  and  was  accounted  a good 
philofopher  and  poet,  and  a diligent  Undent.  The  author  of  the 
Nouvdles  dc  la .Repuhlique  dcs  Lettres  informs  us,  that  in  the 
year  1700  Mr.»  Creech  -fell  in  love  with  a woman  who  treated 
-him  with  great  negledt,  though  llie  was  complaifant  enough  to 
fcveral  others.  This  affront  he  could  not  bear,  and  refolved 
not  to  furvlve  It.  Whereupon  he  flint  himfelf  up  in  his  ftudy, 
where  he  hanged  himlelf  about  the  end  of  June  1700,  and  was 
found  in  that  fituation  three  days  after.  The  Poetical  Rc- 
gifter  fays  nothing  of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death,  but 
only  that  he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf  in  the  year 
1701  j and  afcrlbes  this  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Mr.  Creech’s  life  to 
the  morofenefs  of  his  temper,  which  made  htm  lefs  efteemed 
than  his  great  merit  deferved,  and  engaged  him  in  frequent  ani- 
mofitles  and  difputcs  upon  th-at  account.  But  from  an  original 
letter  of  Arthur  Charlett,  preferred  in  the  Bodleian  library,  it 
has  lately  been  difeovered,  that  this  unhappy  event  was  owing 
to  a very  different  caufe.  There  was  a fellow  collegian  of  whom 
Creech  frequently  borrowed  money  5 but  repeating  his  applica- 
tions too  often,  he  met  one  day  with  fuch  a cold  reception,  that 
he  retired  in  a fit  of  gloomy  dil^^ilt,  and  in  three  days  was  found 
hanging  in  his  ftudy.  Creech’s  principal  performances  are,  i. 
A tranllation  of  laicretius.  2.  A tranllation  of  Horace  ; in 
which,  however,  he  has  omitted  fome  few  odes.  3.  The  Idyl- 
liums  of  Theocritus,  with  Rapin's  Dilcourle  of  Paflorals.  4.  h. 
tranllation  of  Alanlius’s  vVlironoinicon  ; bclides  tranilations  of 
fevcral  parts  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch  j printed  in  ditierent 
collections. 

CREED,  a brief  fummary  of  the  articles  of  a Chrifliati’s  be- 
lief. The  im)li  ancient  form  of  creeds  i.s  that  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  ajtoftolic  creed  ; belides  this,  there  are  I'evcral 
other  ancient  flmms  and  fcattered  remains  of  creeds  to  be  met 
with  in  the  primitive  records  of  the  church.  I’ko  firll  is  the 
form  of  aptftolical  dix^irlnc,  collected  l>y  Origen  ; the  fecond  is 
a fragmentof -a  creed  prelervcd  by  Tertullian  ; the  third  remains 
of  a creed  is  in  the  works  of  Cyprian  ; the  fourth,  a creed  com- 
pofed  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  for  the  ul'e  of  his  own  church  ; 
the  fifth,  lie  creed  of  Lucian  the  martyr  ; the  lixlh,  the  creed 
of  the  apulolioal  conliitutions.  Belides  thefe  fcattered  remains 
ot  the  aicient  creeds,  there  are  extant  Ibme  pecfcCl  forms,  as 


thofe  of  Jenifalem,  Cefarea,  Antioch,  &c.  The  moft  univer- 
fal  creeds  are,  the  Apostolical,  the  Athanasiaw,  and  the 
Nicene  creeds.  See  thofe  articles.  Thefe  three  creeds' are  ufed 
in  the  public  olfiees  of  the  church  of  England  ; and  fubfeription 
to  them  is  required  of  all  the  eftablilhed  clergy.  Subfeription 
to  thefe  was  alfo  required  of  the  dilfenting  teachers,  by  the  tole- 
ration aft;  but  from  which  they  are  now  relieved  by  19  Geo. 

III. 

CREEK,  a part  of  a haven,  where  any  thing  is  landed  from 
the  fea.  So  many  landing  places  as  there  are  in  a harbour  or 
port,  fo  many  creeks  there  arc.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a fliore  or 
bank  whereon  the  water  beats,  running  in  a fmall  channel  from 
any  part  of  the  fea ; from  the  Latin  crept  do.  This  word  is  ufed 
in  the  flat.  4 Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  and  5 Eliz.  c.  5. 

CIIEENGLRS.  See  Cringle. 

CREEPER,  in  ornithology.  See  Certhia. 

Creeper,  in  naval  affairs,  an  inllrument  of  iron  refemblinga 
grappling,  having  a Jhavk,  and  four  hooks  or  claws.  It  is  ufed 
to  throw  into  thebottom  of  any  river  or  harbour,  with  a rope 
faftened  to  it,  to  hook  and  draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom 
which  may  have  been  loll.  See  Plate  87. 

CRELLIUS  (John),  a famous  Socinian,  born  in  1590,  in  a 
village  near  Noremberg. . In  1612  he  went  into  Poland,  where 
the  Unitarians  had  a fchool,  in  which  he  became  profeffor  of 
divinity,  and  miniller  at  Crackow,  where  he  died  in  1632,  aged 
42.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  A famous  Treatife  againll  the 
Myftery  of  the  Trinity ; 2.  Commentaries  on  a part  of  the  New 
Teftament ; and  other  works.  All  of  them  are  fcarce. 

CREMA,  a city  and  bifliop’s  fee  in  Italy,  capital  of  a diftrift 
of  the  Milanefe,  called  from  it  Cremafeo  : it  Hands  almoft  in  the 
middle  between  Milan  and  Mantua,  in  E.  long.  10.  15.  and 
N.  lat.  45.  20. 

CREMASTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a mufcle  of  the 
tefticle,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide.  See  Anatomy, 
7''al>h-  of  the  Mufcles.  ’ 

CRERIATTON  is  fometimes  ufed  for  burning,  particularly 
when  applied  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead.  This 
cuftom  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  among  moft  eallern  na- 
tions, and  continued  with  their  defeendants  after  they  had  peo- 
pled the  ditTerent  parts  of  Europe.  Hence  we  find  it  prevailing 
in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  till  Chriftianity  abolilhed  it. 

CRENATE,  in  botany.  See  Botany,  Plate  ^4,  and  the 
explanation,  }i.  48. 

CRENELLE,  or  Imbattled,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  when  any  * 
honourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like  the  battlements  on  a wall  to 
defend  men  from  the  enemies’  fliot.  This  attribute  belongs  to 
the  arms  of  fuch  as  have  defended  caftles  for  their  prince  or 
country,  or  of  fuch  as  are  tkilled  in  architefture. 

CRENOPPl  YLAX,  in  anticpiity,  a magiftrate  of  Athens, 
who  had  the  iufpedlion  of  fountains. 

CR  LODI  BA,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  middle  age,  a robbery 
and  murder  committed  in  a wood,  where  the  liody  of  thejierloii 
killed  was  burnt  in  order  to  jircvenl  any  dilcoveiy  of  the  crime. 

The  word,  fays  Wendclinus,  is  compounded  of  cruy  and  divert, 
that  is,  “ wood-robbers.” 

CREOLES,  a name  given  to  the  families  defeended  from  the 
Spaniards  who  firft  lettled  at  Mexico  In  America.  Thele  are 
nifich  more,  numerous  than  the  Spaniards  properly  fo  called,  or 
the  JMulattocs,  which  two  other  ipecics  of  inhabitants  they  dif- 
tinguifli  : they  are.  excluded  Irom  all  confiderable  employments. 

CRE-PANCE,  in  the  manege,  a chop  or  fcratch  in  a horfe’s 
leg,  given  by  the  fponge.s  of  the  Ihoes  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet 
croffing  and  llriking  againft  the  other  hinder  foot.  This  fcratch 
very  often  degenerates  into  an  ulcer.  It  is  generally  caufed  by 
bad  (hoeing. 

CREPlD/E,  among  the.  Romans,  a kind  of  ilipjrcrs  or  fliocs. 
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which  were  alway?  worn  wllh  the  paUiiim,  as  the  calccl  were  with 
the  toga. 

CREPIS,  HAWK-AVEEP  j a gemis  of  the  pol3^gamia  fuper- 
flua  order,  belonging  to  the  tyngenelia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojita;. 
The  receptacle  is  naked  ; the  calyx  calyculated  with  deciduous 
k’ales;  the  pappus  fcathety  and  llalkcd.  There  are  14  Ipecies, 
molt  of  them  herbaceous  annuals,  riling  to  the  height  of  a foot 
or  a foot  and  a half  j and  having  their  branches  terminated  by 
ligulatcd  compound  red  and  yellow  liowers.  Thefe  are  very 
large,  and  conlilt  of  many  flat  florets  f|)read  over  one  another  im- 
bricalim,  and  when  fully  blown  appear  as  if  radiated.  They 
are  very  conl'picuous  and  beautiful  : and  appear  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft.  They  are  lucceeded  by  plenty  of  feed,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground,  will  produce  a number  of 
young  plants  without  fuither  trouble. 

CllPiPITATIOX,  that  noite  which  fonie  falts  make  over  the 
fire  in  calcination,  called  alio  detonation. 

Ckepit.\tio.n  is  alfouled  in  lurgery,  for  the  noife  made  by 
^he  ends  or  j)ieces  of  bone.'^,  when  the  furgeon  moves  a limb  to 
afl’iire  himfclf  by  his  ear  of  the  e.xiltence  of  a frarture. 

CREPOXDIA,  in  antiijuiyv,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch 
things  as  were  expofed  along  with  children,  as  rings,  jewels, 
&rc.  ferving  as  tokens  whereby  they  afterwards  might  be  known. 

CIlEPUSCULUiM,  in  aftronomy,  twilight ; the  time  from 
the  flrlt  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morning  to  the  riling  fun  5 
and  again,  between  the  letting  of  the  fun  and  the  lall  remains 
of  day.  Papias  derives  the  word  from  creperus : which,  he 
fays,  anciently  fignified doubtful,  q.  d.  a dubious  light. 
The  crepufculum  is  ufually  computed  to  begin  and  end  when 
the  fun.  is_  about  18  degrees  below  the  horizon  3 for  then  the 
ftars  of  the  fixth  magnitude  difappear  in  the  morning,  and  ap- 
pear in  the  evening.  It  is  of  longer  duration  in  the  folftices 
than  in  the  equinoxes,  and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a right 
fphere.  The  crepufcula  are  occafioned  by  the  fun’s  rays  re- 
fi-attcd  in  our  atmofphere,  and  reflefted  from  the  particles 
thereof  to  the  eye.  See  Twilight. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which,  as  it  begins  to  recede 
from  the  fun,  fhows  a little  rim  of  light,  terminating  in  points 
or  horns,  which  are  ftill  increafmg  till  it  become  full  and  round 
in  the  oppofition.  The  word  is  formed  irom  crefco,  “ I grow.” 
The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  the  moon  in  its 
wane  or  decreafe,  but  improperly  j becaufe  the  points  or  horns 
are  then  turned  towards  the  weft,  whereas  they  look  to  the  eaft 
in  the  juft  crefeent. 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  is  a bearing  In  form  of  a half  moon. 
The  Ottomans  bear  finople,  a crefeent,  montant,  argent.  The 
crefeent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a difterence  in  coat  armour,  to 
diftinguilh  it  for  that  of  a fecond  brother  or  junior  family.  The 
figure  of  the  crefeent  is  the  Turkilh  fymbol  j or  rather  is  that 
of  the  city  Byzantium,  which  bore  this  device  from  all  an- 
tiquity; as  appears  from  medals  ftruck  in  honour  of  Auguftus, 
Trajan,  &c.  The  crefeent  is  fometimes  montant,  i.  e.  its  points 
look  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  moft  ordinary 
reprefentation  ; whence  fome  contend,  that  the  crefeent,  abfo- 
lutely  fo  called,  implies  that  fituation ; though  other  authors 
'ohzon  it  montant,  when  the  horns  are  towards  the  dexter  fide 
of  the  efcutcheon,  in  which  jiofition  others  call  it  incroijfant. 
Crefeents  are  faid  to  be  adojfcd,  when  their  backs  or  thickeft 
parts  are  turned  towards  each  other;  their  points  looking  to 
the  fides  of  the  Ihield.  Crefeent  inverted,  is  that  whole  points 
look  towards  the  bottom  ; turned  crefeents,  are  placed  like  thofc 
adofted ; the  difference  is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dex- 
ter-fide  of  the  fiiield  : conturned  crefeents,  on  the  contrary',  look 
to  the  finiftcr  fide  : affronted  or  appointed  crefeents,  are  contrary 
to  the  adoffed,  the  points  looking  towards  each  other. 

Crescent  is  alio  the  name  of  a military  order,  inffituted 


by  Renatus  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  &c.  in  1448  j fo  called 
from  the  badge  or  lymbol  thereof,  a crefeent  of  gold  enamel- 
led. What  gave  occafion  to  this  eftablifhment  was,  that  Rena- 
tus took  for  his  device  a crefeent,  with  the  word  loz,  “ jiraifc," 
which,  in  the  ftyle  of  rebus,  makes  loz  in  crefeent,  q.  d.  by  ad- 
vancing in  virtue,  one  merits  praife. 

CRESCENTIA,  the  calabash  thee;  a genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;• 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  order,  Futa- 
jninees.  The  calyx  is  bipartite  and  equal ; the  corolla  gibbous  - 
the  berry  pediccllated  or  ftalked,  unilocular,  and  polyfpermous  j 
the  feeds  bilocular. 

1 here  are  two  fpecies  : i.  The  cujete,  with  oblong  narrow 
leaves  and  a large  oval  fruit,  is  a native  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Leeward  Iflands.  It  hath  a thick  trunk  covered  with  a whitifir 
bark,  which  rifes  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  at  the  top  di- 
vides into  many  branches,  forming  a large  and  regular  head, 
garnifiied  with  leaves,  which  come  out  irregularly,  fometimes 
fingle  : at  other  times  many  arife  out  of  the  fame  knot : the- 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the  large  branches,  and- 
fometimes  from  the  trunk,  ftanding  upon  long  footftalks.  They 
have  but  one  petal,  which  is  irregular ; and  they  are  of  a green- 
ifh  yellow  colour,  ftriped  and  fpotted  with  brown.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  very  large  fruit,  generally  fpherical,  fome- 
times oval ; and  at  other  times  they  have  a contradbed  neck 
like  a bottle ; and  are  fo  large,  that  when  the  pulp  and  feeds 
are  cleaned  out,  the  fliells  will  contain  three  pints  or  two  quarts 
of  liquid.  The  fmit  is  covered  externally  with  a thin  fidn,  of 
a greenifii-yellow  colour  when  ripe.  W^hen  this  is  peeled  off,, 
there  appears  a hard  ligneous  fliell,  inclofing  a pale  yellowifti 
foft  pulp  of  a tart  unfavoury  flavour,  furrounding  a great 
number  of  flat  heart-fliaped  feeds.  2.  The  latifoHa,  or  broad- 
leaved calabafti,  feldom  rifes  more  than  15  or  20  feet  high,  with 
an  upright  trunk,  covered  with  a white  fmooth  bark,  fending 
out  many  lateral  branches  at  the  top,  garnifiied  with  leaves 
three  Inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a quarter  broad,  ranged 
alternately.  The  flowers  come  out  as  in  the  former  fpecies ; but. 
are  fmaller,  and  of  a deeper  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  of  this' 
fort  is  fometimes  round,  fometimes  oval,  but  of  very  unequal'- 
fizes.  Both  thete  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds;  but 
the  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  unlefs  they  are- 
conftantly  kept  in  a ftove. 

The  fiiells  of  calabafiies  are  made  ufe  of  for  various  purpofes. 
At  Barbadoes,  befides  drinking-cups  and  punch-bowls,  there  are- 
made  of  them  fpoons,  diflies,  and  other  utenfils  for  the  Haves., 
Some  of  thefe  fiiells  are  fo  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  holding 
15  pints  of  water.  The  pulp  is  feldom  eaten,  except  by  cattle- 
in  the  time  of  drought.  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and  fmooth,. 
is  made  into  ftools,  chairs,  and  other  furniture. 

CRESCIMBENI  (John  Maria),  an  Italian,  was  born  at 
Macerata  in  Ancona,  1663.  His  talents  for  poetrj'  and  elo- 
quence developed  themfelves  early.  His  verfes  at  firft  had  too 
much  pomp  and  point ; but  refiding  in  Rome,  and  reading  the- 
beft  Italian  poets,  brought  him.  back  to  nature.  He  not  only 
reformed  himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafte  in  general.. 
From  this  motive  he  projected  the  eftablifiiment  of  a new  aca- 
demy, under  the  name  of  Arcadia ; the  members  of  which  did  ■ 
not  at  firft  exceed  14,.  but  afterwards  Increafed  much.  They 
called  themfelves  the  fiiepherds  of  Arcadia,  and  each  took  the 
name  of  fome  fiiephcrd  and  fome  place  in  that  ancient  king- 
dom. The  founder  of  this  fociety  was  appointed  the  direfti  r- 
of  it  in  1690,  and  held  this  honourable  poll  38  years;  name- 
ly, to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1728.  Among 
a.  great  number  of  works,  in  verfc  and  profe,  the  principal  is, 
7V11  Hiftory  of  the  Italian  Poetry,  very  much  efteemei,  and  re- 
printed, 1731,  at  Venice,  in  fix  volumes  4to.  1 his  hiftory  is 
accompanied  with  a commentary,  containing  aneulotes  ot' 
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Italian  poets.  He  publilhed  allb.  An  Hiftory  of  the  Academy 
of  Arcadia,  together  with  the  Lives  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Ar- 
cadians, and  many  other  works. 

CRESCY,  or  Cressy.  See  Cressy. 

CRESS,  WATEK-CRESS,  oT  CRESSES,  in  botany.  Sec  Sisym- 
brium. 

Indian  Cress.  See  Tropjeolum. 

CRESSY,  a village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais  and  late  province  of  Picardy  ; remarkable  for 
the  great  viftory  over  the  French,  gained  there  by  Edward  III. 
in  1346.  It  is  32  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Calais. 

CREST,  in  armoury,  denotes  the  uppermoft  part  of  an 
armoury ; or  that  part  rifmg  over  the  cafque  or  helmet.  Next 
to  the  mantle,  fays  Guillim,  the  creft  or  cognizance  claims  the 
higheft  place,  being  feated  on  the  moft  eminent  part  of  the 
helmet ; yet  fo  as  to  admit  an  interpofition  of  fome  efcrol, 
wreath,  chapeau,  crown,  &c.  The  ancient  warriors  wore  crefts 
to  ftrike  terror  into  their  enemies,  as  the  fight  of  the  fpoils  of 
animals  they  had  killed  j or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable 
mien,  by  making  them  appear  taller,  &c.  In  the  ancient 
tournaments,  the  cavaliers  had  plumes  of  feathats,  efpecially 
thofe  of  oftriches  and  herons,  for  their  crefts  ; thefe  tufts  they 
called  plumarts  j and  were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high 
caps  or  bonnets.  Some  had  their  crefts  of  leather;  others  of 
parchment,  pafteboard,  &c.  painted  or  varniftied,  to  keep  out 
the  weather;  others  of  fteel,  wood,  &c.  on  which  was  fome- 
times  reprefented  a member  or  ordinary  of  the  coat ; as,  an 
eagle,  fleur-de-lys,  &c.  but  never  any  of  thofe  called  honourable 
ordinaries,  as  pale,  fefle,  &c.  The  crefts  were  changeable  at 
pleafure ; being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  arbitraiy  device  or 
ornament.  Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  crefts  to  the  Ca- 
rians,  who  firft  bore  feathers  on  their  cafques,  and  painted  figures 
on  their  bucklers ; whence  the  Perfians  called  them  cocks.  The 
creft  is  efteemed  a greater  mark  of  nobility  than  the  armoury, 
as  being  borne  at  tournaments ; to  which  none  were  admitted 
till  they  had  given  proof  of  their  nobility.  Sometimes  it  ferves 
to  diftinguifti  the  feveral  branches  of  a family.  It  has  alfo 
ferved,  on  occafion,  as  the  diftinguiftiing  badge  of  faiStions. 
Sometimes  the  creft  is  taken  from  the  device  ; but  more  ufually 
it  is  formed  of  fome  piece  of  the  arms : thus,  the  emperor’s 
creft  is  an  eagle  ; that  of  Caftile,  a caftle,  &c.  Families  that 
exchange  names,  as  the  houfes  of  Brunfwick  and  Cologne  have 
done,  do  not  change  their  crefts  ; the  firft  ftill  retain  the  horfe, 
and  the  latter  the  mermaid. 

Crest,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  placed  above  the  helmet  in  an 
achievement.  See  Heraldry. 

Crest,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Drome  and 
late  province  of  Dauphiny,  feated  on  the  river  Drome,  1 5 miles 
S.  E.  of  Valence.  E.  long.  5.  26.  N.  lat.  44.  40. 

CRRST-fallen,  a fault  of  an  horfe,  when  the  upper  part  of 
his  neck,  called  the  crejl,  hangs  to  one  fide  : this  they  cure  by 
placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the  fpare  fkin,  and  applying 
ligatures  or  plafters  to  keep  it  in  a proper  pofition. 

CRETA,  or  Chalk,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Chalk. 

CRETil,  one  of  the  largeft  illands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between 
35  and  36  degrees  of  north  latitude.  According  to  Strabo, 
this  illand  is  287  miles  in  length;  according  to  Pliny,  270; 
and  according  to  Scylax,  312.  As  to  its  breadth,  it  is  not,  as 
Pliny  obferves,  above  <55  miles  where  widell ; whence  it  was 
ftyled,  as  Stephanus  oblcrves,  the  hong  Ijland.  It  has  the  Ar- 
chipelago to  the  north,  the  African  lea  to  the  ibuth,  the  Carpa- 
thian fea  to  the  caft,  and  the  Ionian  to  the  weft.  Anciently  it 
was  known  by  the  names  of  Acria,  Citbonia,  Ida-a,  Curete, 
Macaris,  icc.  but  its  moft  common  name  was  that  of  Crete. 

Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the  monuments  of 
their  power,  and  after  the  revolution  of  feveral  ages  we  can 
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fcarcc  trace  in  their  pofterlty  any  remains  of  their  ancient  cha- 
ra6ler.  Some  of  them  exift  longer,  others  Ihorter;  but  we 
may  almoft  always  calculate  the  period  of  their  duration  by  the 
excellence  of  their  laws,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  fup- 
port  and  obey  them.  I’he  republic  of  Crete,  being  eftablithed 
on  a folid  bafis,  knew  no  foreign  mafter  for  a period  of  tea 
centuries.  She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  thofe  princes 
who  attempted  to  enftave  her.  At  length  the  time  arrived  when 
the  warlike  and  vibtorious  Romans  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the 
world,  and  would  fuffer  none  but  their  fubjefts  or  flaves  to  in- 
habit within  the  reach  of  their  arms,  P'lorus  does  not  fcniplc 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  'Romans  had  no  other  motives  for 
invading  Crete  but  the  ambitious  defire  of  fubduing  the  re- 
nowned native  country  of  Jupiter.. 

The  illand  of  Crete  is  famous  in  the  Greek  annals  for  its 
heroes  and  important  events.  Joined  with  the  fmall  l;fagdoni 
of  Cyrene,  on  the  Libyan  coaft,  it  formed  a Roman  pro- 
vince, at  firft  governed  by  a proconful.  A queftor  and  an 
alfillant  were  afterwards  fent  there ; at  laft,  as  Suetonius  in- 
forms us,  it  was  put  under  the  government  of  a conful.  This 
illand  was  one  of  the  firft  places  in  the  world  that  were  favoured 
with  the  light  of  the  gofpel.  St.  Paul  introduced  the  Chriftian 
faith  into  Crete  ; and  his  difciple  Titus,  whom,  he  left  there  to 
cherilh  and  cultivate  that  precious  plant,  became  the  firft  bilhop 
of  the  illand.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo,  it  had  twelve 
billiops,  who  were  all  fubjeft  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantl- 
nople. 

This  Ifland  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  till 
the  time  when  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  being  raifed  to  the 
throne,  liberally  rewarded  the  fervices  of  Boniface  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  by  making  him  king  of  Theft'alonica,  and  adding 
the  illand  of  Crete  to  his  kingdom.  That  lord,  being  more 
covetous  of  gold  than  glory,  fold  it  to  the  Venetians  in  the 
year  1194;  under  whom  it  aflumed  the  name  of  Candia.  See 
that  article. 

CRETIO,  in  antiquity,  a certain  number  of  days  allowed 
the  heir  to  confider  whether  he  would  a£I  as  heir  to  the  deceafed 
or  not ; after  which  time,  if  he  did  not  aft,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  eftate. 

CREUX,  a term  In  fculpture,  much  ufed  by  the  French ; 
though  not  yet,  that  we  know  of,  naturalized  among  us  : but 
the  want  of  a word  of  equal  import  in  Englilh,  as  it  has  fre- 
quently put  us  under  a neceftity  of  uling  this  in  the  courle  of 
the  prefent  work ; fo  it  pleads  ftrongly  for  its  admiflion  into 
our  language.  Creux  originally  fignifies  a hollow,  cavity,  or 
pit,  out  of  which  I'omething  has  been  fcooped  or  dug  ; hence  it 
is  ufed  to  denote  that  kind  of  fculpture  and  graving  where  the 
lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within  the  face  or  plane  of 
the  plate  or  matter  engraven  on.  In  this  I'enfe  it  Hands  oji- 
pofed  to  relievo ; where  the  lines  and  figures  are  embollcd,  and 
appear  prominent  above  the  face  of  the  jjlate. 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  to  a lliip,  boat, 
or  other  vellel.  The  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a lliip 
are  regulated  by  the  number  of  kills  it  may  cariy;  each  laft 
making  two  ton.  I'lie  crew  of  a Dutch  ihiji,  from  40  to  c,o 
lalis,  is  feven  failors  and  a fwabber  j Irom  30  to  60  lalis,  the 
crew  conlift.s  of  eight  men  and  a fwabber  ; and  thus  IiK'roafe.s  at 
the  rate  of  one  man  for  every  ten  laths ; lo  that  a fliip  of  100 
lalis  has  12  men,  Ac.  linglilh  and  French  crews  are  ufually 
llnjuger  than  Dutch  ; but  always  in  about  the  lame  proportion. 
In  a ihip  of  war  there  are  feveral  particular  crews,  or  gangs,  as 
the  boatfwain’s  crew,  the  carpenter’s  crew,  the  gunner’s  crew, 
Ac. 

CREVIER  (John  Baptist  Lewis),  a Parilian,  was  trained 
under  the  celebrated  Rollin,  and  afterwards  became  profelllir  of 
rhetoric.  Llpon  the  death  of  his  mafter,  in  1741,  he  took  upon 
him  to  linilh  his  Roman  Hiftory.  He  publilhed  other  works, 
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and  was  greatly  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion 
as  well  as. letters.  His  death  happened,  i7*55>  a very  ad- 
vanced age.-  Befides  the  continuation  juft  mentioned,  he  pub- 
liflied,  I . An  edition  of  L'lvius,  cum  Noth,  in  6 vols.  4to,  1 748 ; 
and  afterwards  another  edition,  better  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  his 
pupils,  in  6 vols.  I'mall  8vo.  2.  La  Hljioire  des  Empereurs  des 
Romains  jufqu'd  Conjlanthi,  12  tom.  lamo.  3.  Hif- 

toire  de  tUniverfiti  dc  Paris,  7 tom.  lamo.  4.  Rheiorique 
Franqoife,  a juft  and  ufeful  work.  5.  Ohjcr-vations  Jut  I'EJprrt 
des  Loix.  Here  he  ventured  out  of  his  depth  5 he  fliould  have 
kept  within  the  precin6l  of  the  belles  leiires. 

CREUSA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Creon  king  of 
Corinth.  As  Ihe  was  going  to  marry  Jalbn,  who  had  divorced 
Medea,  flie  put  on  a poifoned  garment,  which  immediately  fet 
her  bot^  on  tire,  and  Ihe  expired  in  the  molt  excruciating  tor- 
ments. k-  She  had  received  this  gown  as  a gift  from  Medea,  who 
wiflied  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jalon.  Some 
call  her  Clauce,  and  ftate  that  flie  married  ^Eneas,  by  whom 
fhe  had,  among  other  children,  Afeanius. 

CREA,  in  ornithologj^  a fpecies  of  Rallus. 

CRIB,  the  rack  or  manger  of  a ftable,  or  the  ftall  or  cabbin 
of  an  ox.  It  is  alfo  ul'ed  for  any  linall  habitation,  as  a cot- 
tage, &c. 

Crib,  in  the  Englifh  falt-works,  a name  given  to  a fort  of 
cafe  ufed  in  fome  places  inftead  of  the  drab,  to  put  the  lalt  into 
as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pan. 

CRIBBAGE,  a well  known  game  at  cards,  which  can  be 
learnt  only  by  practice. 

CRIBRATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  palfmg  any  fubflance 
through  a fieve  or  fearce,  in  order  to  feparate  the  finer  particles 
from  the  grofler. 

Cribrosum  os,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  os  etlmoidcs.  See 
Anatomy,  p.  163. 

CRICELASIA,  the  driving  a ring  or  hoop.  Driving  a hoop 
was  one  of  the  ancient  gymnaftics : this  hoop  was  as  high  as 
the  bread:  of  the  perfon  who  ufed  it.  It  was  commended  for 
rendering  the  limbs  pliable,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICETUS,  in  zoology.  See  Mu s. 

CRICK,  among  farriers,  is  when  a horfe  cannot  turn  his 
neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore  right,  infomuch  that 
he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the  ground  without  great  pain. 
The  fame  complaint  in  the  human  fubject  is  known  by  the  name 
of  crick. 

CRICKET,  in  zoology.  See  GryllPs. 

Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  exercife  or  game,  with  bats 
and  a ball. 

A7o/^-Cricket.  See  Gryllotalpa. 

CRICKLADE,  a borough  of  Wilts,  with  a market  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  feated  on  the  Thames,  which  almo.ft  furrounds  it. 
It  is  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Oxford,  and  83  W.  of  London.  W Ion. 
1.  50.  N.  lat.  51.  49. 

CRlCOARYTANOIDiEUS,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  to 
two  mufcles  of  the  larynx.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  tbemujcles. 

CRICOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a cartilage  of  the  larynx,  called 
alfo  the  annular  cartilage.  It  occupies  the  loweft  part  by  way 
of  bafe  to  the  reft  of  the  cartilages,  and  to  the  lower  part  of 
It  the  afpera  arteria  adheres.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
mufcles. 

CRICOTHYROID.dEUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  five  pro- 
per mufcles  of  the  larynx.  Ibid. 

CRIM-TARTARS,  a people  of  Afia,  fo  called  becaufe 
they  originally  came  from  Crimea.  They  rove  from  place  to 
place  in  fearch  of  paftures,  their  houfes  being  drawn  on  carts. 
There  are  a great  number  of  them  about  Aftracan,  to  which 
place  they  flock  in  the  winter-time  ; but  they  arc  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  city  : for  this  rcafon,  they  ere6t  huts  up  and  down 
in  the  open  fields  which  are  made  either  of  bull-rufhes  or 


reeds,  being  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  of  a round  form,  and 
with  a hole  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  fmoke.  Their  fuel  is  turf 
or  cow-dung  ; and,  when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  cover 
the  but  with  a coarfe  cloth,  and  lometimes  pafs  feveral  days 
without  ftirring  out.  They  are  generally  of  fmall  ftature,  with 
large  faces,  little  eyes,  and  of  an  olive  complexion.  The  men 
are  generarlly  fo  wrinkled  in  their  faces,  that  they  look  like  old 
women.  Their  common  food  is  fifti  dried  In  the  fun,  which 
ferves  them  inftead  of  bread  ; and  they  eat  the  fleth  of  horfes  as 
well  as  camels.  Their  drink  is  water  and  milk,  efpecially  mares 
milk,  which  they  carry  about  in  nafty  leathern  bags.  Their 
garments  are  of  coarfe  grey  cloth,  with  a loofe  mantle  made  of 
a black  ftieep’s  fldn,  and  a cap  of  the  fame.  The  women  are 
clothed  in  white  linen,  with  which  likewife  they  drefs  their 
heads,  hanging  a great  many  Mufeovian  pence  about  them  ; 
and  there  is  likewife  a hole  left  to  ftick  feathers  in.  As  for  their 
religion,  they  are  a fort  of  Mahometans  3 but  do  not  coop  up 
their  women  like  the  l\xrks. 

Crim-Tartary,  or  Crimea.  See  Crimea. 

CRIIME,  a breach  or  tranfgreffion  of  a law,  or  an  a6lion  con- 
trary to  the  purport  of  a law,  either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or 
ecclelialtic  3 to  which  a penalty  is  annexed.  The  term  crime 
includes  in  it  the  idea  of  determination  and  defign  formed  to  do 
an  injury.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  crimen,  of  xpow,  judico^ 
1 judge. 

The  Romans  diftinguiftted  two  kinds  of  crimes  3 viz.  prirjate, 
which  only  aft'edted  particular  perfons  3 the  profecution  whereof 
was  not  allowed  by  the  law  to  any  but  thofe  interefted  therein  ; 
as  adultery.  See.  and  public  crimes  3 the  profecution  whereof  was 
fubmitted  to  all  peribns,  though  in  no-wife  immediately  inte- 
refted. With  us,  crimes  are  diftiriguiftied  into  capital-,  as  trea- 
fon,  murder,  robberies,  &c.  and  common,  as  perjuries.  See.  They 
are  again  divided  into  crimes  cognizable  by  the  king's  judges3 
thofe  above  mentioned  : and  fuch  as  are  only  cognizable  in  the 
fpiritual  courts,  as  fornication.  Sec. 

The  cognizance  and  admeafurement  of  crimes  and punjbments 
form  in  every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law  3 or,  as  it  is 
more  ufually  denominated  in  England,  the  do6trine  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crouvn  : fo  called,  becaufe  the  king,  in  whom  centres  the 
majefty  of  the  whole  community,  is  fuppofed  by  the  law  to  be 
the  perfon  injured  by  every  infradtion  of  the  public  rights  be- 
longing to  that  community  3 and  is  therefore  in  all  cafes  the 
proper  profecutor  for  every  public  offence. 

The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  jurifprudence,  which  teaches 
the  nature,  extent,  and  degrees  of  every  crime,  and  adjuftstoit 
its  adequate  and  necelfary  penalty,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  every  individual  in  the  ftate.  For  no  rank  or  elevation  in 
life,  no  uprightnefs  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  circumfpe6tion  of 
conduft,  Ihould  tempt  a man  to  conclude,  that  he  may  not  at 
fome  time  or  other  be  deeply  interefted  In  thefe  refearches.  The 
infirmities  of  the  beft  among  us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  paf- 
fions  of  others,  the  inttability  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  num- 
berlefs  unforefeen  events  which  the  compals  of  a day  may  bring 
forth,  will  teach  us  (upon  a moment’s  refle6tion),  that  to  know 
with  ]u-ecifion  what  the  laws  of  our  country  have  forbidden,  and 
the  deplorable  confequenccs  to  which  a wilful  difobedience  may 
expofe  us,  is  a matter  of  univerfal  concern. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal  law,  ought 
alfo  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  legillator  in  properly 
forming  and  enforcing  it.  It  fliould  be  founded  upon  princi- 
ples that  are  permanent,  uniform,  and  univerfal  3 and  always 
conformable  to  the  diftates  of  truth  and  juftice,  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind;  though  it  fome- 
times  (provided  there  be  no  tranfgrellion  of  thefe  eternal  boun- 
darie.s)  may  be  modified,  narrowed,  or  enlarged,  according  to 
the  local  or  occafional  neceflities  of  the  ftate  which  it  is  meant  to 
govern.  And  yet,  either  from  a want  of  attention  to  thefo 
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principles  in  the  firft  connexion  of  the  laws,  and  adopting  in 
their  Itead  the  impetuous  diftates  of  avarice,  ambition,  and  re- 
venge } Irani  retaining  the  difeordant  political  regulations,  which 
fucceljjve  conquerors  or  fadfions  have  eftablithed,  in  the  various 
revolutions  of  government  ; from  giving  a lading  efficacy  to 
fandtions  that  were  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  made  (as  lord 
Bacon  exprelies  it)  merely  upon  the  fpur  of  the  occafion  ; or 
from,  lalily,  too  haftily  employing  fuch  means  as  are  greatly  dif  • 
proportionate  to  their  end,  in  order  to  check  the  progrels  of  I'ome 
ver>'  prevalent  oti'ence  : from  fome,  or  from  all,  of  thefe  caufes 
it  hath  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  country  of 
Europe  more  rude  and  imperfedf  than  the  civil.  We  ffiall  not 
here  enter  into  any  minute  enquiries  concerning  the  local  con- 
iiitutions  of  other  nations  j the  inhumanity  and  miftaken  policy 
of  which  hai'e  been  fufficiently  pointed  out  by  Montefquieu, 
Beccaria,  and  other  ingenious  writers  of  their  own.  But  even 
with  us  in  Britain,  where  our  crown-law  is  with  jultice  fup- 
pol'ed  to  be  more  nearly  advanced  to  perfedtion  j where  crimes 
are  more  accurately  defined,  and  penalties  lefs  uncertain  and  ar- 
bitrary } where  all  our  accufations  are  public,  and  our  trials  in 
the  lace  of  the  world  ; where  torture  is  unknown,  and  every 
delinquent  is  judged  by  thofe  of  his  equals,  againft  whom  he  can 
form  no  exception,  nor  even  a perfonal  diOike  ; — even  here  we 
lhall  occafionally  find  room  to  remark  fome  particulars  that  feem 
to  want  revifion  and  amendment. 

Although  in  various  inftances  we  may  glory  in  the  wifdom  of 
our  laws,  we  lhall  find  it  fomewhat  difficult  to  jullify  the  fre- 
quency of  capital  punilhment  infiidted  (perhaps  inconfiderately) 
by  the  multitude  of  fuccelfive  independent  ftatutes,  upon  crimes 
very  dili'erent  in  their  natures.  It  is  a melancholy  truth,  that 
among  the  variety  of  adtions  which  men  are  daily  liable  to  com- 
mit, not  lefs  than  i6o  have  been  declared  by  a<ft  of  parliament 
to  be  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy ; or,  in  other  words,  to 
be  worthy  of  inllant  death.  So  dreadful  a lilt,  inftead  of  dimi- 
nilhing,  increafes  the  number  of  olfenders.  The  injured,  through 
companion,  will  often  forbear  to  profecute  j juries,  through 
companion,  will  fometimes  forget  their  oaths,  and,  either  acquit 
the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  the  oftence  j.  and  judges, 
through  compaffion,  will  refpite  one  half  of  the  convidls,.  and. 
recommend  them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  fo  many  chances 
ofefcaping,  the  needy  and  hardened. offender  overlooks  the  mul- 
titude that  fuffer  : he  boldly  engages  in  fome  defperate  attempt 
to  relieve  his  wants  or  fupply  his  vices  j and  if,  unexpedtedly, 
the  hand  of  jultice  overtakes  him,  he  deems  hi mfelf  peculiarly 
unlortunate  in  falling  at  laft  a facrifice  to  thofe  laws  which  long 
impunity  has  taught  him  to  contemn. 

As  to  the  trials  and  mode  of  puniffiment,  fee  Arraignmentj 
Trial,  and  the  references  therefrom  j Conviction;  Judg- 
ment; Attainder;  Corruttion  (jC  B/ooJ  ; Forteiture; 
Execution  ; the  fevcral  Crimes  under  their  refpettive  names  ; 
and  the  article  Law. 

CRIMEA,  or  Crim-Tar tary,  the  ancient  Taurica  Cher- 
fonefus,  a peninfula  in  Alia,  bounded' on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Black  Sea  ; on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Catharinenllaf,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  iflhmfls  of  Perekop  ; and  on  the 
S.  by  the  fca  of  Afoph  and  the  Itrait  of  Caffa.  It  was  early  dif- 
tinguillicd  by  its  extraonlinary  fertility  and  commercial  advan- 
tages. Long  before  the  time  of  Mcrodotus,  its  S.  coalt  was  oc- 
cupied by  Greek  fcttlcrs,  who  built  fcveral  towns,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  thought  to  have  been  exactly  on  the  file  of  the 
modern  ones.  Thefe  Greeks  became  tributary  to  the  Scythians, 
who  were  afterwards  driven  from  the  country  by  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus.  On  his  defeat  and  death,  it  became  tributary 
to  the  Romans.  It  was  fucceffivcly  ravaged  by  the  Sarmata?, 
the  Alani,  the  Goth.s,  (who  made  an  eftabliffiment  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  S.)  the  Huns,  and  the  Khazari.  Toward  the  end 


of  the  iith  century,  the  Genoefe  fettled  in  this  country  ; but 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Tartars  in  1474.  (See  Caffa.)  Thefe 
Tartars  had  been  fettled  in  the  Crimea  above  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  cxpulfion  of  the  Genoefe.  They  were  fubjefts  of  Batu 
Khan,  grandfon  of  Zingis  ; and  their  conquell  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Kafan,  till' the  death  of  Tamerlane  in  1400, 
when  Edegai  Khan,  an  officer  6f  that  prince,  took  pofleffion  of 
it,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Deulet  Gherai,  in  whofe  family  the 
fovereignty  continued  till  the  prefent  century.  The  khans, 
however,  were  valfals,  or  tributary  to  the  Turks,  till  the  year 
1774,  when  their  independence  v/as  ftipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
Cainargi.  In  1783  the  Ruffians  took. polfelfion  of  the  country 
with  an  army  ; the  following  year,  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Turks  ; and  the  peaceable  polfefiion  of  the  whole  was  fecured  to 
them  in  1791,  by  the  ceilion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Oczakow.  The 
Crimea  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  mountains  which  nm  E. 
and  W.  The  N.  divifion  is  flat,  poor,  and  fit  for  pafturage 
only.  In  the  S.  parts,  the  valleys  are  aftonilhlngly  produdfive, 
and  the  climate  extremely  mild,  from  the  exclufion  of  thofe 
violent  winds  by  which  the  N.  divifion  is  frequently  incom- 
moded. The  lower  hills,  extendlns:  from  Caffa  to  the  E.  ex- 
tremity  of  the  country,  are  principally  ufed  in  gardening,  and 
produce  excellent  fruit.  It  is  faid  that  the  Tartar  inhabitants 
do  not  at  prefent  exceed  70,000.  Many  mull  have,  perifhed  in 
their  civil  'diffenfions ; fome  in  the  defence  of  their  country 
againft’  the  Ruffians  ; and  many  more  muft  have  emigrated, 
from  that  dillike  which  is  generally  conceived  againft  a new  go- 
vernment. But,  under  all  its  prefent  difadvantages,  the  poflef- 
fion of  the  Crimea  feems  to  have  decided  for  ever  the  conteft  for 
fuperiority  between  the  rival  courts  of  St.  Peterlburgh  and  Con- 
ftantinoplc.  Achmetfted  was  made  the  capital  in  1785.  Befide 
the  ports  of  Kerth  and  Jenikale,  the  road  of  Caffa,  and  the  har- 
bour of  Baluclava,  there  is,  near  Sebaftapol,  one  of  the  fineft 
harbours  in  the  world,  fecured  from  all  winds,  fufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  admit  large  fleets,  with  a depth  of  water  for  fliips  of 
any  burden.  The  Crimea  now  forms  one  of  the  two  provinces 
of  the  government  of  Catharinenllaf,  under  the  name  ot  Taurida. 
In  fome  late  maps  it  is  called  Taurica. 

CRIMEN  falsi.  See  Falsi  Crimen. 

CRIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the  dyers.  See 
Dyeing. 

CRINGLE,  a fmall  hole  made  in  the  bolt-rope  of  a fail,  by 
intertwining  one  of  the  divifions  of  a rope,  called  a Jiratid,  al- 
ternately round  itfelf  and  through  the Jlrands  of  the  bolt-rope, 
till  it  becomes  threefold,  and  alfumes  the  lhape  of  a wreath  or 
ring.  The  ufe  of  the  cringle  is  generally  to  contain  the  end  of 
fome  rope,  which  is  faftened  thereto  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing 
up  the  fail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the  Ikirts  by  the  means  of 
bridles,  to  Hand  upon  a fide-wind.  I'he  word  feems  to  be  derived 
from  krinckelen  (Belg.)  “ to  run  into  twills.” 

CRINUM,  ASFHODEL-LILY  ; 3 genus  of  the  monogjmia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  dais  of  plants  ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  9th  order,  Spaibaeere.  The 
corolla  is  funnel-fliaped,  monopctalous,  and  fexpartite,  with 
three  alternate  fegments  having  hooked  appendages  ; the  germen 
is  covered  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  the  ftamina  Handing 
afunder.  They  are  very  beautiful  green-houle  plants,  riling 
two  or  three  feet  high,  each  of  them  crowned  by  a large  umbel- 
late duller  of  fpathaccous,  nionopetalous,  long  funnel-lliapcd 
flowers,  blue,  white,  or  llriped,  having.a  very  fragrant  fmell. 
I'liey  are  propagated  by  oft-fets. 

CRISIS,  in  medicine,  is  uled  in  different  fenfes,  both  by  an- 
dent  and  modern  phyficians.  With  fome  it  means  frequently 
no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any  noxious  fubllance  Irani  the 
body.  Others  take  the  word  for  a fecretion  of  noxious  humours 
fuppofed  to  take  place  in  fevers.  Others  ufe  it  for  the  critical 
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motion  itfelf;  and  Galen  delines  a crifis  in  fevers,  a fudden  and 
jndantaneous  change,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe,  decifive 
of  recover}'  or  death. 

CRISPIN  ami  Ckispianus,  two  legendary  faints,  whofe 
f-  llival,  as  marked  ia  the  kalendar,  is  on  the  23th  of  Oftober. 
According  to  the  legend,  they  were  brethren,  born  at  Rome; 
from  whence  they  travelled  to  Soiflbns  in  Prance,  about  the  year 
jOj,  to  propagate  theChrillian  religion;  andbecaufe  they  would 
not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their  maintenance,  they  exercifed 
the  trade  of  fhoemakers ; but  the.  governor  of  the  town  difeo- 
vering  them  to  be  Chridians,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded, 
i'Vom  which  time  the  Ihoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for  their 
tutelar  faints. 

CRISTyE,  in  furgery,  a term  denoting  certain  excrefcences 
which  grow  about  the  anus  and  pudenda,  particularly  in  vene- 
real cafes. 

CRISTA  GALLi,  in  anatomy,  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of 
the  PS  ctbmoidcs,  advancing  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  ; 
and  to  which  is  fattened  that  part  of  the  dura  mater  which  di- 
vides the  brain,  called  falx.  It  has  its  name  from  its  figure, 
which  refembles  that  of  a cock's  comb.  In  adults,  this  procefs 
appears  of  a piece  with  the  feptum  narium. 

CRITERION,  or  Criterium,  a llandard  by  which  propo- 
filions  and  opinions  are  compared,  in  order  to  difeover  their 
truth  or  falfehood. 

CRITHE,  in  furgerv',  commonly  called  the  fyc,  is  a fort  of 
tubercle  that  grows  on  the  eye- lids.  When  fmall,  it  is  feated 
on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid  ; but  when  large,  it  fpreads  further. 
AVhen  thel'e  do  not  fuppurate,  they  remain  in  a thickened  and 
indurated  Rate.  If  there  is  little  inflammation,  they  may  be 
difperfed  by  cooling  lotions  : but  if  thofe  do  not  fucceed,  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  fuppurate  them  with  a white-bread  poultice, 
and  the  ufe  of  a little  camphorated  oil  applied  with  a camel's 
hair  pencil. 

CRITHMUM,  SAMPHIRE  ; a genus  of  the  digj'nia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
ineth^  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellatce.  The  fruit  is 
oval  and  comprefl'ed,  the  florets  equal.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  maritimum,  or  common  maritime 
famphire.  It  hath  a fibrous  penetrating  root ; thick,  fucculent, 
branchy  ftalks  rifing  two  feet  high  ; winged  flefliy  leaves,  con- 
futing of  many  fmall  fpear-fhaped  lobes  ; with  round  yellow 
flowers  growing  in  umbels.  It  is  produced  naturally  on  the  fea- 
coafts  among  the  gravel  and  rocks.  Its  leaves  are  an  excellent 
pickle  ufed  for  fauces,  and  are  by  many  eaten  raw  in  fallads.  It 
is  of  a faltilh  relifh,  palatable,  and  comfortable  to  the  ftomach. 
It  is  not  very  eafdy  preferved  in  gardens.  It  muft  be  fown  on 
gravelly  or  rocky  ground,  half  an  inch  deep  ; in  which  fituation 
the  plants  will  come  up,  and  laft  fome  years.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  faid  alfo  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic. 

CRITHOMANCY,  a kind  of  divination,  performed  by  ex- 
amining the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered  in  facrifice,  and 
the  meal  ftrewed  over  the  viftims  to  be  killed.  Hence,  in  re- 
gard they  commonly  ufed  barley-meal  in  thefe  ceremonies,  this 
kind  of  divination  was  called  critbomancy,  from  xftSv,  barky,  and 
fxayriia,  dvvinalwn. 

CRITIAS,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  fet  over  Athens  by  the 
Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and  well-bred,  but  of  dangerous 
principles.  lie  cruelly  perfecuted  his  enemies  and  put  them 
to  death.  He  was  killed  about  400  years  before  the  Auguftan 
age,  in  a battle  againft  thofe  citizens  whom  his  oppreflion  had 
banilhed.  He  had  been  among  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  and 
had  written  elegies  and  other  compofitions,  of  which  fome  frag- 
nients  remain. 

CRITICAL  DAYS  and  symptoms,  among  the  old  phyficians, 
were  certain  days  and  fymptoms  in  the  couife  of  acute  difeafes, 


which  were  fuppofed  to  Indicate  the  patient’s  ftate,  and  determine 
him  either  to  recover  or  grow  worfe. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety  concerning 
any  objeft  or  combination  of  objects.  But,  in  a more  limited 
fenfe,  the  fcience  of  criticifm  is  confined  to  the  fine  arts.  The 
principles  of  the  fine  arts  are  beft  unfolded  by  ftudying  the  fen- 
fitive  part  of  our  nature,  and  by  learning  what  objc6ts  are  na- 
turally agreeable  and  what  are  naturally  difagreeable.  The  man 
who  afpires  to  be  a critic  in  thefe  arts,  mull  pierce  ftill  deeper  ; 
he  mull  clearly  perceive  what  obje6ls  are  lofty,  what  low,  what 
are  proper  or  improper,  what  are  manly,  and  what  are  mean  or 
trivial.  Hence  a foundation  forjudging  of  tafte,  and  for  rea- 
foning  upon  it : where  it  is  conformable  to  principles,  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  Is  corre6l ; otherwife,  that  it  is 
incorre£l,  and  perhaps  whimfical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like 
morals,  become  a rational  fcience  ; and,  like  morals,  may  be 
cultivated  to  a high  degree  of  refinement, 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  when  thus  ftudied 
as  a rational  fcience.  In  the  firft  place,  a thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  redoubles  the  entertain- 
ment thefe  arts  afford.  To  the  man  who  refigns  himfelf  entirely 
to  fentiment  or  feeling,  without  iriterpofing  any  fort  of  judg- 
ment, poetry,  mufic,  painting,  are  mere  pallime  ; In  the  prime 
of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  fupported  by  the  force 
of  novelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination  : but  they  lofe  their  rellfli 
gradually  with  their  novelty  ; and  are  generally  negle61ed  in 
the  maturity  of  life,  which  difpofes  to  more  ferious  and  more 
important  occupations.  To  thofe  who  deal  in  criticifm  as  a re- 
gular fcience,  governed  by  juft  principles,  and  giving  fcope  to 
judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are  a favourite  enter- 
tainment ; and  in  old  age  maintain  that  relifti  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  morning  of  life. 

In  the  next  place,  a philofophical  enquiry  into  the  principles 
of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  reflefting  mind  to  the  moft  enticing 
fort  of  logic  ; the  praftice  of  reafoning  upon  fubjefts  fo  agree- 
able tends  to  a habit ; and  a habit  ftrengthening  the  reafoning 
faculties,  prepares  the  mind  for  entering  into  fubjefts  more  dif- 
ficult and  abftraft.  To  have,  in  this  refpeft,  a juft  conception 
of  the  importance  of  criticifm,  we  need  but  refleft  upon  the 
Common  method  of  education  ; which,  after  fome  years  fpent  in 
acquiring  languages,  hurries  us,  without  the  leaft  preparatory 
difeipline,  into  the  moft  profound  philofophy.  A more  effeftual 
method  to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abftraib  fcience,  Is 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention  : and  accordingly,  with  refpeft  to 
fuch  fpeculations,  the  bulk  of  our  youth  contract  a fort  of  hob- 
goblin terror,  which  is  feldom,  if  ever,  fubdued.  Thofe  who 
apply  to  the  arts  are  trained  in  a ver)'  dlflerent  manner  : they 
are  led,  ftep  by  ftep,  from  the  eafier  parts  of  the  operation  to 
what  are  more  difficult ; and  are  not  permitted  to  make  a new 
motion  till  they  be  perfe6Ied  in  thofe  which  regularly  precede  it. 
The  fcience  of  criticifm  appears  then  to  be  a middle  link,  con- 
neftlng  the  different  parts  of  education  into  a regular  chain. 
This  fcience  furniffies  an  Inviting  opportunity  to  exercife  the 
judgment ; we  delight  to  reafon  upon  fubjedls  that  are  equally 
pleafant  and  familiar ; we  proceed  gradually  from  the  fimpler  to 
the  more  involved  cafes : and  in  a due  courfe  of  difeipline,  cuftom, 
which  improves  all  our  faculties,  beftuws  acutenefs  upon  thofe 
of  reafon,  fufficient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philofophj'. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reafonings  employed 
upon  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which 
regulate  our  condudl.  Mathematical  and  mctaphyfical  rea- 
fonings have  no  tendency  to  improve  focial  intercourfe  ; nor 
are  they  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of  life:  but  a juft  tafte 
in  the  fine  arts,  derived  from  rational  principles,  furniffies  elegant 
fubje£ts  for  converfation,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  adling  in  the 
focial  ftate  with  dignity  and  propriety. 
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The  fclence  of  rational  crlticifm  tends  to  improve  the  heart 
not -lefs  than  the  underlbinding.  It  tends,  in  the  iirft  place,  to 
moderate  the  felfilh  atl'etlions  : by  fweetening  and  harmonizing 
the  temper,  it  is  a llrong  antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  pailion 
^ and  violence  of  purfuit ; it  procures  to  a man  fo  much  mental 
enjoyment,  that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  Is  not  tempted  in 
youth  to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking  ; nor  in 
middle  age,  to  deliver  himfelf  over  to  ambition  j nor  in  old  age, 
to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  dii'gullful  pallions,  find  In  the 
conftitirtion  no  enemy  more  fm'midable  than  a delicate  and  dil- 
cerning  tafte  ; the  man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have 
bellowed  this  blelling,  feels  great  delight  in  the  virtuous  difpo- 
fitions  and  atlions  of  others  : he  loves  to  cherillr  them,  and  to 
publiQi  them  to  the  world  : faults  and  failings,  it  Is  true,  are 
to  him  not  lels  obvious  ; but  thefe  he  avoids,  or  removes  out  oi 
fight,  becaufe  they  give  him  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  a man 
void  of  talte,  upon  whom  the  moll  ftriking  beauties  make  but 
a faint  imprellion,  has  no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  envy 
by  the  difcoveiy^  of  errors  and  blemiflies.  In  a word,  there  may 
be  other  pallions,  which,  for  a I'eafon,  dillurb  the  peace  of  fociety 
more  than  thofe  mentioned  : but  no  other  pailion  is  fo  unwea- 
ried an  antagonill  to  the  fweets  of  focial  intercourfe  : thefe  paf- 
fions,  tending  alikluouny  to  their  gratification,  put  a man  per- 
petually in  oppofition  to  others  ; and  difpofe  him  more  to  rellHi 
bad  than  good  qualities,  even  in  a companion.  How  ditierent 
that  difpofition  of  mind,  where  every  virtue  in  a companion  or 
neighbour  is,  by  refinement  of  tafte,  fet  in  Its  ftrongeft  light  j 
and  defe6ls  or  blemilhes,  natural  to  all,  are  fupprefled,  or  kept 
out  of  view ! 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  not  lefs  to  Invigo- 
rate the  focial  affe£lions  than  to  moderate  thofe  that  are  felf- 
ifh.  To  be  convinced  of  this  tendency,  we  need  only  refledl, 
that  delicacy  of  tafte  necelfarily  heightens  our  fenfibillty  of 
pain  and  pleafure,  and  of  courfe  our  fympathy,  which  is  the 
capital  branch  of  every  focial  paffion.  Sympathy,  in  particular, 
invites  a communication  of  joys  and  forrows,  hopes  and  fears  : 
fuch  exercife,  foothing  and  fatisfaftory  in  itfelf,  is  necelfarily 
produ6live  of  mutual  good-will  and  aft'e£lion. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  is  referved  to  the 
laft  place,  being  of  all  the  moil  important ; which  is,  that  it  is 
a great  fupport  to  morality.  No  occupation  attaches  a man 
more  to  his  duty  than  that  of  cultivating  a tafte  in  the  fine  arts  : 
a juft  reliflt  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  orna- 
mental, in  writing  or  painting,  in  architedlure  or  gardening, 
is  a fine  preparation  for  the  fame  juft  relifti  of  thele  qualities  in 
charadler  and  behaviour.  To  the  man  who  has  acquired  a tafte 
fo  acute  and  accompliihed,  every  atSlion  wrong  or  iinjiropcr  mull 
be  highly  difguftful  : if,  in  any  inftance,  the  overbearing  power 
of  pailion  fway  him  from  his  (luty,  he  returns  to  it  upon  the  firft 
refle(5lion,  with  redoubled  refolution  never  to  be  fwayed  afecond 
time  ; he  has  now  an  additional  motive  to  virtue,  a conviction 
derived  from  experience,  that  happinefs  depends  on  regularity 
and  order,  and  that  adilregard  to  juftice  or  propriety  never  fails 
to  be  puniftied  with  lliame  and  reinorfe. — I’or  the  rules  of  cri- 
ticifm applicable  to  the  fine  arts,  and  derived  from  human  na- 
ture, fee  Akchitkcturi;,  Lkauty,  Conouuity,  Comp.\- 
KISON,  GkANDKUK,  &C. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  ftouriftied  400  years  be- 
fore Chrill.  lie  was  one  of  the  moll  zealous  difciplcs  of  Socra- 
tes, and  fupplied  him  with  whatever  he  wanted.  He  had 
fe.veral  fcholars  who  proved  great  men,  and  he  compofed  foine 
dialogues  which  are  loll. 

CRIZZELl/lNG,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a kind  of  roughnefs 
arlfing  on  the  furface  of  fome  kinds  of  glafs.  This  was  the 
fault  of  a peculiar  fort  of  glais  made,  in  I )xfordfliire  and  Ibme 
pther  places,  of  black  fliiU.«,  a crvllallizcd  land,  and  a large 
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quantity  of  nitre,  tartar,  and  borax.  The  glafs  thus  made  Is 
very  beautiful,  but,  from  the  quantities  of  the  falls  in  the  mix- 
ture, is  fubjeft  to  crizzel ; that  is,  the  falls  in  the  mixture, 
from  their  too  great  projiortion,  are  fubjefl  either  from  the 
adventitious  nitre  of  the  air  from  without,  or  from  warm  li- 
quors put  in  them,  to  be  either  increafed  in  quantity  or  dif- 
folved,  and  thereby  Induce  a fcabrities  or  roughnefs  irrecover- 
ably clouding  the  tranfparence  of  the  glafs  This  is  what  is 
called  crizzi'llmg ) but  by  ufmg  an  Italian  white  pebble,  and 
abating  the  proportions  of  the  lalts,  the  manufafture  is  now 
carried  on  with  advantage,  and  the  glafs  made  with  thefe  falts 
is  whiter  than  the  Venetian,  and  is  fubjeft  to  no  faults. 

CRO.A.TIA,  a part  of  the  ancient  lllyricum,  is  bounded  on 
the  eall  by  Sclavonia  and  Bofnia,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-welt 
by  Murlachai,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Drave,  which  feparates 
it  from  a part  ot  Sclavonia.  It  is  about  80  miles  in  length  and 
70  In  breadth,  and  was  once  divided  between  the  Hungarians 
and  Turks  •,  but  now  the  greatell  part  of  it  is  fubjeft  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  The  Croats  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Sclav! ; and  their  language  is  a diale6l  of  the  Sclavonian,  ap- 
proaching very  near  to  that  of  the  Poles.  The  country  Is  di- 
,vided  into  two  parts,  viz.  that  under,  and  that  beyond,  the 
Save.  In  the  late  wars  between  the  emprefs  queen  and  the 
king  of  Prullia,  no  lefs  than  50,000  men  were  raifed  out  of 
this  fmall  territory.  Bj>th  horfe  and  foot  are  good  foldiers, 
efpecially  the  former.  The  foil,  where  cultivated,  is  fruitful  in 
wine  and  oil,  &c.  but  being  a frontier  country,  and  much  cx- 
pofed  to  inroads,  it  is  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  otherwife  it 
might  be. 

CROCODILE,  in  zoology'.  See  Basiliscus. 

Fojile  Crocodile,  one  of  the  greate-ft  curiofitles  in  the 
folfile  world  which  the  late  ages  have  produced.  It  is  the 
fkeleton  of  a large  crocodile,  almoft  entire,  found  at  a great 
depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  Hone.  This  was  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many  pieces  of  natural  hlllory,  and 
particularly  an  accurate  defeription  of  this  curious  folfile.  It 
was  found  in  the  fide  of  a large  mountain  in  the  midland  part 
of  Germany,  and  in  a ftratum  of  black  folfile  ftone,  Ibmewhat 
like  our  common  Hate,  but  of  a coarfer  texture,  the  fame  with 
that  In  which  the  folfile  filh  In  many  parts  of  the  world  are 
found.  This  fkeleton  had  the  back  and  ribs  very  plain,  and 
was  of  a much  deeper  black  than  the  reft  of  the  ftone ; as  is 
alfo  the  cafe  in  the  folfile  fillies  which  are  preferved  in  this  man- 
ner. The  part  of  the  ftone  where  the  head  lay  was  not  found ; 
this  being  broken  off  juft  at  the  ftioulder,  but  that  irregularly  j 
fo  that,  in  one  place,  a part  of  the  back  of  the  head  was  vifible 
in  its  natural  form.  The  two  fhouldcr-bones  were  very  fair, 
and  three  of  the  feet  were  well  preferved ; the  legs  wure  of  their 
natural  fhape  and  fize,  and  the  feet  preferved  even  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Crocodile,  crocodiles,  in  rhetoric,  a captious  and  fophif- 
tical  kind  of  argumentation,  contrived  to  faluce  the  unwary, 
and  draw  them  f)iecioully  into  a fnare.  It  has  its  name  croco- 
dile from  the  following  occafion,  invented  by  the  poets  ; \ 
poor  woman,  begging  a crocodile  that  had  caught  her  fon 
walking  by  the  river  tide  to  fpare  and  rellore  him,  was  anfwer- 
ed,  that  he  would  rellore  him,  provided  Ihe  Ihould  give  a tnic 
anfwer  to  a qucllion  he  Ihould  jiropofe.  The  (|ucftioii  was. 
Will  I rellore  thy  Ion  or  not  ? To  this  the  poor  woman,  fuf- 
pebling  a deceit,  ibrrowfully  anfwcred.  Thou  wilt  not  : and 
demanded  then  to  have  him  rcllored,  bccaufe  ftie  had  anfwercd 
truly.  Thou  lydl,  fays  the  crocodile  j for,  if  I reftore  him, 
thou  haft  not  anfwercd  truly ; I cannot  therefore  reftore  him 
without  making  thy  anfwer  falfc.  Under  this  head  may  be 
reduced  the  propolitions  called  mcnticnics  or  infolubilcs ; which 
deliroy  themfelvos.  Such  is  that  of  the  Cretan  poet : OmncsAii 
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unum  CretaifiS  femf'cr  mevtiuntnr  r “ AH  the  Cretans,  to  a 
man,  always  lie.”  Either,  then,  the  poet  lies  when  he  allerts 
that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or  the  Cretans  do  not  all  lie. 

CROCUS,  s.\FFRONj  a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  triandria  dal’s  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  6th  order,  Enjutce.  The  corolla  is 
lexpartitc  and  equal ; the  lligmata  convoluted  or  rolled  fpirally 
inwards.  Modern  botanifls  allow  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which,  however,  comprehends  many  beautiful  varieties.  This 
hath  a fmall  rounditli  brown,  bulbous  root,  comprellcd  at  the 
bottom.  Direflly  from  the  root  ill’ue  many  narrow  leaves,  of 
a deep  green  colour;  andamldlt  them  the  flowers  all  protruded 
from  a thin  univalvular  radical  fpatha  j the  tube  of  the  flower 
Is  long,  flanding  on  the  root,  and  ferving  as  a footftalk  to  the 
limb  or  upper  part,  which,  is  ered,  fix-parted,  widens  gradually 
upward,  and  grows  from  about  three  to  five  or  fix  inches  high. 
The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  may  be  divided  into  two  clatTes,  the 
uutumna]  and  Jl>ring  flowering.  The  varieties  of  the  firft  are 
trams  ojjicirialis,  or  I'aflron  of  the  Ihops  ; for  a farther  account 
of  which,  fee  the  article  Saffron.  This  hath  a long  tubed 
t)!ueifli  purj)le  flower,  with  three  fligmata  of  a fine  goltlen  co- 
lour. Other  varieties  are  the  autumnal  fmall  blue  crocus  ; 
deep  blue,  iky  blue,  whitifli  blue,  many-flowered  whitilli  blue, 
purpule,  large  rulh-leaved  purple,  autumnal  white  crocus,  and 
autumnal  yellow  crocus.  The  varieties  of  the  vernal  crocus 
are,  fmall  and  large,  and  golden  yellow  crocufes,  and  the  yel- 
low black  ftripeil,  the  yellow  purple-ftriped  and  double  cloth  of 
gold  ones ; the  white,  white  pur[)le-ftriped,  white  purple  bot- 
tom, white  black-flrij)ed,  whitllh  cream-coloured,  whitifli  afli- 
coloured,  little  narrow-leafed  white,  and  white  blue-ftriped  cro- 
cufes. Befides  thefe  there  are  a great  many  others  of  a blue  and 
purple  colour  finely  variegated.  The  autumnal  crocufes  flower 
about  the  beginning  of  Odfober,  but  never  ripen  their  feeds  in 
this  country. 

Crocus,  in.  cheraiftry,  denotes  any  metal  calcined  to  a red 
or  deep  yellow  colour. 

Crocus  MetaUorum,  an  emetic  preparation  of  antimony 
and  nitre,  not  much  ul'ed  at  prefent.. 

CROESUS,  the  lafl:  king  of  Lydia,  remarkable  for  his  riches, 
his  conquefts,  his  temporarj^  profperity.  and  the  fad  reverfe  of 
his  fortune.  This  fallen  monarch  furvived  Cyrus.  The  man- 
ner of  his  death  Is  not  known. 

CROI’T,  a little  clofe  adjoining  to  a dwelling-houfe,  and 
indofeJ  for  pafture  or  arable  land,  or  any  other  purpofe.  la 
feme  ancient  deeds,  crufta  occurs  as  the  Latin  word  for  a 
" croft but  cum  toftis  cif  crqfiis  is  more  frccpient.  Croft  is 
tranflated  in  Abbo-Floriacenfis,  by  pradium  a “ farm.” 

CROISADE,  or  Crusade,  a name  given  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Chriltians  againfl  the  infidels  for  the  conquefl  of  Palef- 
tlne.  I'hefe  expeditions  commenced  in  the  year  1066.  The 
foundation  of  them  was  a fuperflitious  veneration  for  thofe 
{)laces  where  our  Saviour  performed  his  miracles,  and  accom- 
pliflied  the  work  of  man’s  redemption.  Jcrufalem  had  been 
taken  and  Palefline  conquered,  by  Omar  the  fuccefl'or  of  Abu 
Beer,  who  fucceeded  Mahomet  himlelf.  This  proved  a confi- 
derable  intcrniption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  perform’  their  devotions  at  the  holy  fepulchre. 
'I'hey  had,  however,  ftill  been  allowed  this  liberty,  on  l>aying  a- 
fmall  tribute  to  the  Saracen  caliphs,  who  were  not  much  in- 
clined to  molcft  them.  But  in  1065  this  city  changed  its 
rnaflers.  The  Turks  took  it  from  the  Saracens ; and  being 
much  more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  fi^rmer,  the  pilgrims 
now  found  they  could  no  longer  ])crform  their  devotions  with 
the  fame  I’afety  they  did  before.  An  opinion  was  about  this 
time  alfo  prevalent  in  Europe,  which  made  thefe  pilgrimages 
much  more  frecpient  than  formerly.  It  wajj  lonichow  or  other 
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imagined,  that  the  thoufand  years  mentioned  in  the  20th  chap- 
ter of  the  Revelations,  were  fulfilled ; that  Chrift  was  foon  to 
make  his  appearance  in  Palefline,  to  judge  the  world;  and  con- 
fequently  th.at  journeys  to  that  country  were  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree meritorious,  and  even  abfolutely  necelfary.  The  multi-; 
tudes  of  pilgrims  which  now  flocked  to  Palefline  meeting  with 
a very  rough  reception  from  the  Turks,  filled  all  Europe  with 
complaints  againll  thofe  infidels  who  profaned  the  holy  city  by 
their  prefence,  and  derided  the  facred  myfteries  of  Chriflianity 
even  in  the  place  where  they  were  fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
had  formed  a defign  of  uniting  all  the  princes  of  Chriflendom' 
againfl  the  Mahometans;  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments 
upon  the  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  fo  many  ene- 
mies, and  rendered  his  fchemes  fo  fufpicious,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  this  undertaking.  The  work 
was  referved  for  a meaner  inftnunent. 

Peter  commonly  called  the  hermit,  a native  of  Amiens  In 
Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  ; and  beunr 
deeply  aflecled  with  the  dangers  to  which  that  a6l  of  piety  now 
expoled  the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  with  the  oppreilion  under 
which  the  eatiern  Chriftians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  imprafticable  defign  of  leading  into 
Afia,  from  the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  'Weft,  armies  fuffi- 
cient  to  fubdue  thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations  that  now  held 
the  Holy  Land  in  flavery.  He  propofed  his  fcheme  to  Martin 
II.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair ; but  he,  though  fenfible 
enough  of  the  advantages  which  mult  accrue  to  himfelf  from 
fuch  an  undertaking,  refolved  not  to  interpofe  his  authority  till 
he  faw  a greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  He  fummone^  at 
Placentia,  a council  confifting  of  400Q  ecclefiaftics  and  30,000 
feculars.  As  no  hall  could  be  found  large  enough  to  contain 
fuch  a multitude,  the  aflembly  was  held  in  a plain.  Here  the 
pope  himfelf,  as  well  as  Peter,  harangued  the  people,  repre- 
fenting  the  difmal  fituation  of  their  brethren  in  the  Eaft,  and 
the  indignity  offered  to  the  Chriftian  name  in  allowing  the  holy, 
city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  infidels.  Thefe  fpeeches  were  fo 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  heard  them,  that  the  whole  multitude 
fudderdy  and  violently  declared  for  the  war,  and  folemnly  de- 
voted themfelves  to  perform  this  fervice,  which  they  believed 
to  be  fo  meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God. 

At  this  time  Europe  was  funk  in  the  moft  profound  Igno- 
rance and  fuperftition.  The  ecclefiaftics  had  gained  the  greateft 
afeendant  over  the  human  mind ; and  the  people,  who  com- 
mitted the  mort  horrid  crimes  and  diforders,  knew  of  no  other 
expiation  than  the  obfervances  impofed  on  them  by  their  fpiri- 
tual  pallors.  But  amidft  the  abjeft  fuperftition  which  now 
prevailed,  the  military  fpirit  had  alfo  univerfally  diffufed  itfelfj 
and,  though  not  fupported  by  art  or  difeipline,  was  become  the 
general  pallion  of  the  nations  governed  by  the  feudal  law. . 

All  orders  of  men  now  deemed  the  croifades  the  only  road  to 
heaven,  and  were  impatient  to  open  the  way  with  their  fwords- 
ta  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artifans,  peafants,  even  priefls,  in- 
rolled  their  names;  and  to  decline  this  fervice  was  branded  with 
the  reproach  of  impiety  or  cowardice.  I’he  nobles  who  inlifted' 
themfelves  were  moved,  by  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  age,  to 
hope  for  opulent  cftablilhments  in  the  Eaft,  tire  chief  feat  of;' 
arts  aird' commerce  at  that  time.  In  purfuit  of  thefe  chimerical 
proje6ls,  they  fold  at  the  loweth  price  their  ancient  caftles  and. 
inheritances,  which  had  now  loft  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The 
infirm  and  aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  b}'-  prefents  and; 
money  ; and  many  of  them,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  attended  it 
in  perfon,  being  determined,  if  jroflible,  to  breathe  their  lart  in 
fight  of  that  city  where  their  Saviour  had  died  for  them.  Wo- 
men themfelves,  concealing  their  fex  under  the  difguife  of 
armour,  attended  the  camp;  and  commonly  forgot  decorum 
liill  more,  by  proflituling  themfelves  to  the.  army.  The  greatelt 
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criminals  were  forward  in  a fervice  which  they  confidcred  as  an 
expiation  for  all  crimes]  and  the  molt  enormous  diforders 
were,  during  the  courfe  of  thefe  expeditions,  committed  by 
men  inured  to  wickednefs,  encouraged  by  example,  and  impel- 
led by  neceffity.  The  multitude  of  adventurers  foon  became  fo 
great,  that  their  more  fagacious  leaders  became  apprehenfive 
lell  the  greatnefs  of  the  armament  would  be  the  caufe  of  its 
own  difappointment.  For  this  reafon  they  permitted  an  un- 
difciplined  multitude,  computed  at  ,900,000  men,  to  go  before 
them  under  the  command  of  Peter  the  hermit,  and  Gautier  or 
Walter,  furnamed  money lefs,  from  his  being  a foldier  of  for- 
tune. Thefe  took  the  road  towards  Conftantlnople  through 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria ; and  trufting  that  heaven,  by  fuperna- 
tural  affiftance,  would  fupply  all  their  neceffities,  they  made  no 
provifion  for  fubfiftence  in  their  mai'ch.  They  foon  found  them- 
felves  obliged  to  obtain  by  plunder  what  they  vainly  expe6led 
from  miracles  ; and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  palled,  attacked  the  diforderly  multitude, 
and  llaughtered  them  without  refiftance.  The  more  difciplined 
armies  followed  after;  and,  palling  the  ftraits  at  Conftantinople, 
they  were  mullered  in  the  plains  of  Alla,  and  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  700,000  men.  This  rage  for  conquering  the  Holy 
Land  did  not  ceafe  with  this  expedition.  It  continued  for  very 
near  two  centuries,  and  eight  different  croifades  were  fuccellively 
fet  on  foot,  the  events  of  which  are  amjdy  detailed  in  hillory. 

Yet  although  thefe  croifades  were  efi'edls  of  the  moft  abfurd 
fuperftition,  they  neverthelefs  tended  very  materially  to  promote 
the  good  of  Europe.  Multitudes  indeed  were  dellroyed.,  M. 
Voltaire  computes  the  people  who  perilhed  in  the  different  ex- 
peditions at  upwards  of  two  millions.  Many  there  were,  how- 
ever, who  returned ; and  thefe  having  converfed  fo  long  with 
people  who  lived  in  a much  more  magnificent  way  than  them- 
felves,  began  to  entertain  fome  tafte  for  a refined  and  poUfhed 
way  of  life.  Thus  the  barbarifm  in  which  Europe  had  been  fo 
immerfed,  began  to  wear  off’  foon  after  this  time.  The  princes 
alfo  who  remained  at  home,  found  means  to  avail  themfelves  of 
the  phrenfy  of  the  people.  By  the  abfence  of  fuch  numbers  of  reft- 
lefs  and  martial  adventurers,  peace  was  eftabliflied  in  their  do- 
minions. They  alfo  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their 
crowns  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by  purchafe,  or  by  the 
extinftion  of  the  heirs ; and  thus  the  mifehiefs  which  muff 
always  attend  feudal  governments  were  confiderably  leff'ened. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  croifaders,  it  was  fcarce 
poflible  that  any  other  thing  could  happen  to  them.  The  em- 
perors of  Conftantinople,  inftead  of  aflifting,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  difconccrt  their  fchemes.  They  were  jealous,  and 
not  without  reafon,  of  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians.  Yet, 
had  they  confidered  their  true  intereft,  they  would  rather  have 
afiirted  them,  or  at  leaft  fttind  neuter,  than  entered  Into,  alliances 
with  the  lurks.  They  followed,  the  latter  method,  however, 
and  were  often  of  very  great  dilfervice  to  the  weftern  adventurers, 
which  laft  occafioned  the  lol’s  of  their  city.  But  the  worlt 
enemies  the  croifaders  had,  were  their  own  internal  feuds  and 
dilfenfions.  They  could  neither  agree  while  marching  together 
in  armies  with  a view  to  conquell,  nor  could  they  unite  their 
conquefts  under  one  government  after  they  had  made  them. 
They  fet  uj)  three  fmall  ftates,  one  at  Jerufalem,  another  at 
Antioch,  and  another  at  lidella.  Thefe  ftates,  inftead  of  alfift- 
ing,  made  war  upon  each  other  and  on  the  Greek  emperors ; 
and  thus  became  an  cafy  prey  to  the  common  enemy.  The 
horrid  cruelties  tlicy  committed  aUo  were  I'uch  as  muff,  have  in- 
fpired  the  Turks  with  the  moft  invincible  hatred  againll  them, 
and  made  them  relift  with  the  greatell  obllinacy.  They  are 
fuch  as  could  have  been  committed  only  by  barbarians  inflamed 
with  religious  enthufiafm.  When  Jerufalem  was  taken,  not 
only  the  numerous  garrifon  were  put  to  the  fword,  but  the  in- 
habitants were  mall'acred  without  mercy  and  without  dillinc- 
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tion.  No  age  nor  fex  was  fj)ared,  not  even  fucking  children. 
According  to  Voltaire,  fome  Chriftians,  who  had  been  fufi’ered 
by  the  Turks  to  live  in  that  city,  led  the  conquerors  into  the 
moft  private  caves,  where  women  had  concealed  themfelves  with 
their  children,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fuff'ered  to  efcape. 
What  eminently  fliows  the  enthufiafm  by  which  thefe  con- 
querors were  animated,  is  their  behaviour  after  this  terrible 
llaughter.  They  marched  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  toward.? 
the  holy  fepulchre ; and  while  their  hands  were  yet  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  fo  many  innocent  perfons,  fung  anthems  to 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Nay,  fo  far  did  their  religious  en- 
thufiafm overcome  their  fury,  that  thefe  ferocious  conquerors 
now  burft  into  tears.  If  the  abfurdity  and  wickednefs  of  this 
condudl  can  be  exceeded  by  any  thing,  it  mult  be  by  what 
follows.  In  the  year  1204,  the  phrenfy  of  croifading  feized  the 
children,  who  are  ever  ready  to  imitate  what  they  fee  their 
parents  engage  themfelves  in.  Their  childifh  folly  was  encou- 
raged by  the  monks  and  fchoolmafters,  and  thoufands  of  thole 
innocents  were  condufted  from  the  houfes  of  their  parents  on- 
the  faith  of  thefe  words,  “ Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
fucklings  haft  thou  perfefted  praife.”  Their  bale  conduftors 
fold  a part  of  thenr  to  the  Turks,  and  the  reft  perilhed  mife- 
rably. 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  Englifli  antiquity,  pilgrims  bound 
for  the  Holy  Land,  or  fuch  as  h-ad  been  there;  fo  called  fronv. 
a badge  they  wore  in  imitation  of  a crofs.  The  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  created  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  pil- 
grims, were  particularly  called  crotfes, 

CROISIERS,  a religious  order  founded  in  honour  of  the  in- 
vention or  difeovery  of  the  crofs  by'the  emprefs  Helena.  They 
are-  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
Low  Countries,  France,  and' Bohemia,  thofe  in  Italy  being  at 
prefent  fuppreff'ed.  Thefe  religious  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
guftine.  They  had  in  England  the  name  of  crouched  friars. 

CROMARTY,  the  capital  of  the  Ihire  of  Cromarty,  in  Scot- 
land, with  an  elegant  and  fafe  harbour  capable  of  containing 
the  greateft  fleets.  W.  long.  3.  40.  N.  lat.  57.  54. 

CROMLECH,  In  Britilh  antiquities,  are  huge,  broad,  flat 
ftones,  ralfed  upon  other  ftones  fet  up  on.erid  to  fupport  them. 
They  are  common  in  Anglesey.  See  Plate  87.  Thefe  mo- 
numents are  fpoken  of  largely  by  Mr.  Rowland,  by  Dr.  Bor- 
lafe,  and  by  Wormius,  under  the  name  of  Ara  or  altar.  Mr. 
Rowland,  however,  is  divided  in  his  opinion;  for  he  partly  iii-‘- 
clines  to  the  notion  of  their  having  been  altars,  partly  to  their 
having  been  fepulchres;  he  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  origi-- 
nally  tombs,  but  that  in  after  times  facrifices  were  jierformed 
upon  them  to  the  heroes  depofi ted  within.  Mr.  Keiller  pre- 
ferves  an  account  of  King  Harold  having  been  interred  be- 
neath a tomb  of  this  kind  in  Denmark,  and  Mr.  Wright  dif- 
covered  in  Ireland  a Ikeleton  dejM)lited  under  one  of  them. 
The  great  finiilarity  of  the  monuments  throughout  the  north, 
JMr.  Pennant  obfervea>  evinces  the  fame  relig.ion  to  have  been 
fpread  in  every  j)art,  perhaps  with  fome  flight  deviations.  IMa- 
ny  of  thefe  monuments  are  both  Britilh  and  Danilh;  for  we 
find  them  where  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 

The  cromlech,  or  cromleh,  chiefly  ditl’crs  from,  the  Kist- 
niacn,  in  not  being  clofed  uj)  at  the  end  and  fides,  that  is,  in 
not  fo  much  jiartaking  of  the  cheft-like  figure;  it  is  alfo  gene- 
rally t)f  larger  dimenlions,  and  fometimes  conlifts  of  a greater, 
number  of  ftones  : tire  terms  cromleh  and  kiji-vuen  arc  however 
indiferiminately  ufed  for  the  fame  nnotuiment.  The  ternx 
crcmlich  is  by  fome  derived  from  the  Armoric  word  cruvi, 
“crooked  or  bo'.ving,”  anddrh  “ ftone,”  alluding  to  the  reve- 
rence wluch.  perfons  paid  to  them  by  bowing.  Rowland  dc 
rives  it  from  the  Hebrew  wortls  carem-luach,  fignifying  a “ de- 
voted or  coirfecratcd  ftone.”  They  are  called  by  the  vulgar  - 
coctnc  Arthor,  or  Arlbor's  quoits,  it  being  a cuftom  in  Wales,  as  - 
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well  as  Cornwall,  to  afcrlbe  all  great  or  wonderful  objefts  to 
Prince  Arthur,  ti,e  hero  of  thofe  countries. 

CllOMWKf.L  (Oliver),  ftyled  Lord  Protestor  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  one  of  the  moil  extraordinary  perfon- 
ages  mentioned  in  hillory,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Robert  Crom- 
well of  Hinchinbrooke  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  His 
anceftors  were  of  very  honourable  cxlraflion,  but  no  way  re- 
lated to  Thomas  Cromwell  earl  of  Ellex,  the  prime  minifter 
and  favourite  of  Henr)'  VIII.  lie  was  born  in  the  parifli  of 
St.  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moftly  lived,  on  the 
24th  or  25th  of  April  1599,  and  educated  at  the  free  fchool  of 
that  town.  Little  is  known  concerning  him  in  his  younger 
years,  or  indeed  concerning  his  behaviour  in  private  life.  It  is, 
h(Tvvever,  related  by  authors  of  unfufpefted  veracity,  that  tX'hen 
at  fchool  he  gave  many  figns  of  a very  turbulent  and  reftlefs 
dilpofition.  He  is  allb  faid  from  his  early  years  to  have  been 
fubjetl  to  the  hypochondriac  diforder,  and  to  many  deceptions 
of  the  im.agination.  He  had  a very  remarkable  one  while  at 
fchool.  It  happened  in  the  day-time,  when  he  was  lying  me- 
lancholy upon  his  back  In  bed.  A fpedfre,  as  he  thought,  aj)- 
proached  him,  and  told  him  that  he  fliould  be  the  greatetl  man 
in  the  kingdom.  His  father,  being  informed  of  this,  was  very 
-angry,  and  detired  his  matter  to  correbh  him  feverely.  This, 
however,  produced  no  effeft.  Oliver  perfifted  in  the  truth  of 
his  ftort',  and  would  fometimes  mention  it,  though  his  uncle 
told  him  “ it  was  too  traitorous  to  be  repeated.” — From  this 
fchool  Oliver  was  removed  to  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  in  1616.  His  progrefs  in  his  ftudies 
is  uncertain  j but  he  fpent  much  time  in  playing  at  foot-ball, 
cricket,  and  other  robuft  exercifes,  at  which  he  was  very  expert. 
His  father  dying  after  he  had  been  about  two  years  at  college, 
Cromwell  returned  home;  but  the  irregularity  of  his  life  gave 
fuch  olfence  to  his  mother,  that,  by  the  advice  of  fome  friends, 
file  fent  him  to  London,  and  placed  him  in  Lincoln’s  inn. 
This  expedient  by  no  means  anfwered  the  purpofe;  her  fon 
gave  hirnfelf  up  to  gaming,  wine,  and  women,  fo  that  he  quick- 
ly dillipated  all  that  was  left  him  by  his  father.  This  diffipa- 
tion,  however,  could  be  but  of  very  fliort  continuance;  for  he 
was  married,  before  he  was  21  years  of  age,  to  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier  of  Efl’ex.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  returned  to  the  countr)",  where  he  led  a very  grave 
and  fober  life.  This  fudden  reformation  has  been  aferibed  to 
his  falling  in  with  the  Puritans;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr. 
Cromwell  continued  then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  a zealous 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  formed  a clofe  friend- 
fliip  with  feveral  eminent  divines.  He  continued  at  Hunting- 
don where  he  fettled  after  his  marriage,  till  an  chate  of  between 
400I.  and  500I.  per  annum  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Sir  Thomas  Stuart.  This  induced  him  to  remove  to  the 
ille  of  Ely,  where  the  eftate  lay  ; and  here  he  embraced  the  pu- 
ritanical doftrines.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  third  par- 
liament of  Charles  I.  which  met  on  the  20th  of  January  1628; 
and  was  a member  of  the  committee  for  religion,  where  he  dil- 
tinguKhed  himl'elf  by  his  zeal  againft  popery.  Alter  the  dilfo- 
lution  of  that  parliament,  he  returned  again  into  the  country, 
where  he  continued  to  exprefe  much  concern  for  religion,  to 
keep  company  with  filenced  minifters,  and  to  invite  them  often 
to  lectures  and  fermons  at  his  houfe.  Thus  he  brought  his  af- 
fairs again  into  a ver)'  indifterent  fituation^  fo  that,  by  way  of 
re])airing  the  breaches  he  had  made  in  his  fortune,  he  took  a farm 
at  St.  Ives,  which  he  kept  five  years.  But  this  fcheme  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up;  and  at  lalt, 
chagrined  with  his  difappointments,  and  made  uneafy  by  tfie 
treatment  his  party  at  that  time  received,  he  formed  a defign  of 
going  over  to  New  England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  dil'appoint- 
cd;  the  king  ilfued  a proclamation  againll  all  fuch  emigrations, 
and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  remain  in  England  againithis  will. 


In  1638,  Cromwell  had  firft  an  opportunity  of  getting  hlm- 
fclf  publicly  taken  notice  of.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  and  fome  other 
perl'ons  of  high  rank,  who  had  eftates  in  the  fen  country,  were 
very  defirous  of  having  it  better  drained;  and  though  one  pro- 
jeft  of  this  fort  had  failed,  they  let  on  foot  another,  got  it  coun- 
tenanced by  royal  authority,  and  fettled  part  of  the  profits  up- 
on the  crown.  This,  though  really  intended  for  a public  be- 
nefit, was  oppofed  as  injurious  to  private  projrerty : and  at 
the  head  of  the  oppofers  v.'as  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had 
confiderable  intlucnce  in  thofe  parts.  The  vigour  he  thowed  on  • 
this  occation  recommended  him  to  his  friend  and  relation  Mr. 
Hampden ; who  afterwards  characterized  him  in  parliament, . 
as  a perfon  capable  of  contriving  and  conducing  great  defigns. 
But  for  all  this  he  was  not  very  fuccefsful  in  his  oppofition ; 
and  as  his  private  affairs  were  ftill  declining,  he  was  in  very  ne- 
celfitous  circumftances  at  the  approach  of  the  long  parliament. 
In  this  critical  fituation  he  got  hirnfelf  elected  member  of  par- 
liament in  the  following  manner : In  the  puritanical  meetings 

which  he  conffantly  frequented,  Oliver  had  motl  eminently  dif- 
tinguifficd  hirnfelf  by  his  gifts  »f  praying,  preaching  and  ex- 
pounding. At  one  of  thefe  meetings,  he  met  with  one  Richard 
Tims,  a tradefman  of  Cambridge.  This  man  was  fo  much 
taken  with  Oliver,  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  attempt 
getting  him  chofen  burgefs  for  the  ap])roaching  parliament. 
Being  hirnfelf  one  of  the  common  council,  Tims  imagined  this 
defign  might  be  brought  about ; and  with  this  view  went  to 
Mr.  Wildbore  a relation  of  Cromwell’s,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated his  intention.  Wildbore  agreed  as  to  the  fitnefs  of  the 
perfon;  but  told  him  the  defign  was  Imprafticable,  becanfe 
Oliver  was  not  a freeman.  Tims  next  addrellcd  one  Evett  on 
the  fame  fubjeft,  who  alfo  made  the  fame  objedtion.  He  re- 
collefted,  however,  that  the  mayor  had  a freedom  to  beftow; 
and  a fcheme  was  immediately  laid  for  fecuring  this  freedom  to 
Cromwell.  On  application  to  the  mayor,  however,  he  told 
them  that  this  freedom  was  already  difpofed  of  to  anfather ; 
but  this  objection  being  obviated  by  promifing  that  perfon  a 
freedom  from  the  town,  the  mayor  being  informed  that  Crom- 
well was  a man  of  great  fortune,  fignified  his  intention  of  be- 
ftowing  the  freedom  upon  him.  Our  hero,  being  informed  of 
the  good  offices  of  his  friends,  made  his  appearance  in  the  court 
dreffed  in'fcarlet  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  having  provided 
plenty  of  claret  and  fweetmeats,  they  were  fo  freely  circulated 
among  the  corporation,  that  Mr.  Mayor’s  freeman  was  unanj- 
mouffy  declared  to  be  a very  worthy  gentleman.  When  the 
eleftion  came  on,  the  mayor  difeovered  his  miftake,  but  it  was 
now  too  late;  the  party  among  the  burgdVes  was  ftrong 
enough  to  choofe  him,  and  accordingly  did  fo  at  the  ele^fion 
next  year. 

When  Cromwell  firff  came  into  parliament,  he  aftefted  great 
plainnefs,  and  even  carelelTnefs,  in  his  drefs.  His  attention  to 
farming  had  entirely  rufticated  him,  fo  that  he  made  a very 
uncouth  appearance.  “ Who  (fays  Dr.  South)  that  had  be- 
held fuch  a bankrupt,  begg'arly  tellow,  as  Cromwell,  firll  en- 
tering the  ])arliament  houl'e,  with  a thread-bare  torn  coat  and 
grealy  hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for,  could  have 
fufpedted,  that  in  the  fpace  of  lb  few  years,  he  ffiould,  by  the 
murder  of  one  king,  and  the  baniffiment  ol  another,  alcend  the 
throne,  be  invclled  with  the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing  ot 
the  Rate  of  a king  but  the  changing  his  hat  into  a crown 
Cromwell  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  famous  Rcriwn- 
Jlrancc,  which  in  reality  laid  the  toundation  of  the  civil  war. 
He  declared  afterwards  to  Lord  Falkland,  that  if  the  remon- 
ftrance  had  not  been  carried,  he  defigned  to  have  convei  ted  the 
fmall  remains  of  his  cltatc  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and 
to  have  left  the  kingdom  by  the  firff  opportunity.  His  linn- 
nefs  on  this  occafion  fo  efl'ecffually  recommended  him  to  Hamp- 
den, Pym,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  parly,  that 
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they  took  him  into  all  their  councils;  and  here  he  acquired  that 
clear  infight  into  things,  and  that  knowledge  of  men,  of  which 
he  afterwards  made  fuch  prodigious  ufe.  His  exploits  during 
the  civil  war,  his  murder  of  the  king,  and  ufuqmtion  of  the 
kingdom,  are  related  at  large  in  the  Hiftory  of  England. 

With  regard  to  the  charafter  of  Cromwell,  Mr.  Hume  ex- 
prefles  himlelf  as  follows ; “ The  writers  attached  to  this  won- 
derful perfon  make  his  charadter,  with  regard  to  abilities,  bear 
the  air  of  the  moft  extravagant  panegv’ric : his  enemies  form 
fuch  a reprelentation  of  his  moral  qualities  as  refembles  the  moft 
virulent  invedlive.  Both  of  them,  it  muft  be  confefl'ed,  are  fupport- 
cd  by  fwch  ftriking  circumftances,  in  his  fortune  and  conduft, 
as  heftow  on  their  reprefentations  a great  air  of  probability. 

‘ What  can  be  more  extraordinaiy  (it  is  fald),  than  that  a per- 
fon of  private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qua- 
lities of  body,  which  have  fometimes,  nor  ftiining  qualities  of 
juind,  which  have  often,  raifed  men  to  the  higheft  dignities, 
ftiould  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  abilities  to  exe- 
cute, fo  great  a defign  as  the  fubverting  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
as  well  as  beft  ertabliftied  monarchies  in  the  world  ? that  he 
fliould  have  the  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and  maf- 
ter  to  an  open  and  infamous  death } ftiould  banifh  that  nume- 
rous and  ftrongly  allied  family  ? cover  all  thefe  temerities  un- 
der a feeming  obedience  to  a parliament,  in  whofe  fervice  he 
pretended  to  be  retained  ? trample  too  upon  that  parliament 
in  their  turn,  and  fcornfully  expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave 
him  ground  of  diflatisfadtion  ? ereft  in  their  place  the  do- 
minion of  the  faints,  and  give  reality  to  the  moft  vifionary 
idea  which  the  heated  imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ewr 
able  to  entertain?  fupprefs  again  that  monfter  in  its  infancy, 
and  openly  let  himfelf  up  above  all  things  that  ever  were  called 
Jiivereign  in  England  ? overcome  firft  all  his  enemies  by  arms, 
and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice  ? ferve  all  parties  pa- 
tiently for  a while,  and  afterwards  command  them  viftorioufty 
at  laft  ? over-run  each  corner  of  the  three  nations,  and  fubdue 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  fouth,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  north  ? be  feared  and  courted  by  all  jirinces,  and  adopt- 
ed a brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth?  call  together  parlia- 
ments with  a word  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  by  the ' 
breath  of  his  mouth  ? reduce  to  fubjedlion  a warlike  and  dif- 
contented  nation  by  means  of  a mutinous  army?  command  a 
mutinous  army  by  means  of  feditious  and  fadtious  officers  ? be 
humbly  and  daily  ]retitioned,  that  he  would  be  pleafed,  at  the 
rate  of  millions  a-year,  to  be  hired  as  mafter  of  thofe  who  had 
fonnerly  hired  him  for  their  I'crvant  ? have  the  eftates  and 
lives  of  three  nations  as  much  at  his  difpofal  as  was  once  the 
little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in 
the  fpending  of  them  ? and,  laftly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  enu- 
merating every  particular  of  his  glory),  with  one  word  be- 
queath all  this  power  and  fplendor  to  his  pofterity  ? die  pof- 
feft’ed  of  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad?  be  buried  among 
kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  folemnity  ? and  leave  a name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguiftied  but  with  the  whole  world ; 
which,  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  it  might  have  been 
for  his  conquetts,  if  thfi  ftiort  line  of  his  mortal  life  could  have 
tlretchcd  out  to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  defigns?’ 

“ My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  pidture  drawn  by  fo 
nafterly  a hand;  I (hall  only  endeavour  to  remove  from  it 
fomewhat  of  the  marvellous ; a circumftancc  which  on  all  oc- 
cafion,  gives  much  ground  for  doubt  and  fufpicion.  It  feems 
to  me,  that  the  circumftance  of  Cromwell’s  life  in  which  his 
abilities  are  principally  difeovered,  is  his  rifing,  from  a private 
ftations  in  oppofition  to  fo  many  rivals,  fo  much  advanced  be- 
fore him,  to  a high  command  and  authority  in  the  army.  Ilis 
great  courage,  his  fignal  military  talents,  his  eminent  dexterity 
and  addrefs,  were  all  requiiite  for  this  important  acquifition. 
Yet  will  not  this  promotion  appear  the  etlcdl  of  fupernatural 
Vou.  II. 


abilities,  when  we  confider  that  Fairfax  himfelf,  a private  gen- 
tleman, who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a feat  in  parliament, 
had,  through  the  fame  fteps,  attained  even  to  a fuperior  rank ; 
and,  if  endued  with  common  capacity  and  penetration,  had 
been  able  to  retain  it.  To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  rebellion 
againft  the  parliament,  required  no  uncommon  art  or  induflry : 
to  have  kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  dillicult 
enterprife.  When  the  breach  was  once  formed  between  the 
military  and  civil  powers,  a fupreme  and  abfolute  authority, 
from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on'  the  general ; and  if  he  is  af- 
terwards pleafed  to  employ  artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regard- 
ed on  moft  occafions  as  great  condefeenfion,  if  not  as  fuper- 
fluous  caution.  That  Cromwell  was  ever  able  really  to  blind 
or  over-reach  either  the  king  or  the  republicans,  does  not  ap- 
pear; as  they  pofl'efl'ed  no  means  of  refitting  the  force  under 
his  command,  they  were  glad  to  temporize  with  him ; and,  by 
feeming  to  be  deceived,  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  freeing 
themfelves  from  his  dominion.  If  he  feduced  the  military  fa- 
natics, it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  their  intereft  and  his  evi- 
dently concurred;  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  grofleft  impofition;  and  that  he  himfelf  was 
at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthufiaft  as  the  worft  of  them;  and, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  confidence,  needed  but  to  difplay  thofe 
vulgar  and  ridiculous  habits  which  he  had  early  acquired,  and 
on  which  he  fet  fo  high  a value.  An  army  is  fo  forcible,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a weapon,  that  any  hand  which 
wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity,  perform  any  opera- 
tion, and  attain  any  attendant  in  human  fociety. 

“ Thedomeftic  adminiftration  of  Cromwell,  though  itdifeo- 
vers  great  ability,  was  conduced  without  any  plan  either  of 
liberty  or  arbitrary  power;  perhaps  his  difficult  fituation  ad- 
mitted of  neither.  His  foreign  enterprifes,  though  full  of  intre- 
pidity, were  pernicious  to  national  intereft  ; and  I’eem  more  the 
refult  of  impetuous  fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  fore- 
fight and  deliberation.  An  eminent  perfonage,  howevet,  he 
was,  in  many  refpefts,  and  even  a fuperior  genius ; but  unequal 
and  irregular  in  his  operations  ; and,  though  not  defective  in 
any  talent  except  that  of  elocution,  the  abilities  which  in  him 
were  molt  admirable,  and  which  contributed  moft  to  his  marvel- 
lous fuccefs,  were  the  magnanimous  refolution  of  his  enterpri- 
fes, and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difeovering  the  charafters  and 
praftifing  on  the  weaknelfes  of  mankind. 

“ If  we  furvey  the  moral  charafter  of  Cromwell,  with  that 
indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindnefs  and  infirmities  of  the 
human  fpecies,  we  ftiall  not  be  inclined  to  load  his  memory 
with  fuch  violent  reproaches  as  thofe  which  his  enemies  ivl'ually 
throw  uj3on  it.  Amidft  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  that  time, 
that  he  Ihould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  royal  caufe,  will 
not  appear  vxtraordinaiy ; fince  even  at  prefent  many  men  of 
fenfe  and  knowledge  are  difpofed' to  think,  that  the  queftion, 
with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel,  fuay  lie  regarded  as 
doubtful  and  ambiguous.  The  murder  of  the  king,  the  moft 
atrocious  of  all  his  aftlons,  was  to  him  covered  under  a mighty 
cloud  of  republican  and  fanatical  illulions  ; and  it  is  not  iinpof- 
fible  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the  moft  me- 
ritorious a6lion  which  he  could  perform.  His  fubttqucnt  ufurp- 
ation  was  the  eft'ciT  of  neceftity,  as  well  as  of  ambition  ; nor  is 
it  eafy  to  fee  how  the  various  fa£lions  could  at  that  time  have 
been  reftraincd  without  a mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  au- 
thority. The  private  deportment  ofChonuvell,  as  a fon,  a hnf- 
band,  a father,  a friend,  is  expofed  to  no  coufidcrable  cenftirc, 
if  it  docs  not  rather  merit  praile.  And,  upon  the  whole,  his 
chara(fbcr  does  not  appear  more,  extraordinary  and  unuftial  by 
the  mixture  of  fo  much  abfurdity  with  fo  much  penetration, 
than  by  his  tempering  fuch  violent  ambition  and  fuch  enraged 
fanaticifin  with  fo  much  regard  to  juftice  and  humanity." 

That  Cromwell  continued  a moft  complete  and  bigotetl  cn- 
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thufijft  to  the  very  laft,  appears  from  his  behaviour  in  his  laft 
ficknels.  His  clifeal'e,  which  at  firtl  was  a kind  of  flow  fever, 
brought  on  by  the  cares  and  anxiety  of  his  mind,  foon  degenera- 
ted into  a tertian  ague.  For  about  a week  the  diforder  continu- 
ed without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that  every  other 
day  he  walked  abroad  ; but  one  day  after  dinner  his  five  phy- 
ficians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one  of  them  having  felt  his 
pulfe,  faid  that  it  intermitted.  At  this  Cromwell  was  furprifed, 
turned  pale,  fell  into  a cold  fweat,  and,  when  he  was  almofl; 
fainting,  ordered  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  bed  : where,  by  the 
alfiltance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a little  to  himfelf,  he  made 
his  will  with  refpeft  to  his  private  affairs.  The  next  morning, 
when  one  of  his  phyficians  came  to  vifit  him,  Cromwell  afked 
him,  why  he  looked  fo  fad  } and  when  anfwer  was  made  that  fo 
it  became  every  one  who  had  the  weighty  charge  of  his  life  and 
health  upon  him  : “ Ye  phyficians  (faj’s  Cromwell)  think  I 

lhall  die  : I tell  you  I fliall  not  die  this  bout,  I am  fure  of  it.  Do 
not  you  think  (faid  he  to  the  phyfician,  looking  more  attentively 
at  him),  do  not  think  that  I am  mad  ! I fpeak  the  words  of  truth 
upon  furer  grounds  than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  fur- 
nifli  you  with.  God  Almighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer, 
not  to  my  prayers  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who 
entertain  a drifter  commerce,  and  greater  intereft  with  him. 
Go  on  cheerfully,  banifhing  all  fadnefs  from  your  looks  j and 
deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a ferving-man.  Ye  may 
have  a fkill  in  the  nature  of  things  ; yet  nature  can  do  more 
than  all  phyficians  put  together,  and  God  i?  far  more  above  na- 
ture.” As  this  phyfician  was  coming  out_of  the  chamber,  he 
accidentally  met  with  another,  to  whom  he  expreffed  his  fear 
that  the  proteftor  was  turning  light-headed.  But  the  other  in- 
formed him  that  the  chaplains,  being  difperfed  the  preceding 
night  into  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  had  prayed  for  the  pro- 
tettor’s  recovery,  and  unanimoufly  received  for  anfwer  that  he 
Ihould  recover.  Nay,  to  fuch  a degree  of  madnefs  did  they  at 
lafl  arrive,  that,  a public  fafl:  being  kept  at  Hampton  court, 
they  did  not  fo  much  pray  to  God  for  the  proteftor’s  health, 
«s  return  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges  they  had  of  his  re- 
covery. On  this  account,  though  the  phyficians  perceived  his 
diftemper  increafing  every  hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  dan- 
ger, till  it  became  neceffary  for  him  to  appoint  a fucceifor  while 
he  had  any  breath  remaining.  But  being  then  in  a lethargic 
fit,  he  anfwered  from  the  purpofe  ; upon  which  he  was  again 
afked  whether  he  did  not  name  his  eldeft  fon  Richard } and  to 
this  queftion  he  anfwered.  Yes.  Being  then  afked  where  his 
will  was  which  he  bad  formerly  made  concerning  the  heirs  of 
the  kingdom;  he  fenttolook  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other  places, 
but  in  vain  ; for  fomebody  had  either  ftolen  it,  or  he  himfelf 
had  burnt  it.  Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  the  3d  of  September 
1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  56  years  and  four  months. 
This  day  of  September  he  fuppofed  had  always  been  the  moll  for- 
tunate for  him  in  the  whole  year.  A violent  tempeft,  which  im- 
mediately fucceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a fubjeft  of  difeourfe  to 
the  vulgar.  His  partifans,  as  well  as  his  opponents,  were  fond  of 
remarking  this  event : and  each  of  them  endeavoured,  by  forced 
inferences,  to  interpret  it  as  bell  fuited  their  particular  prejudice. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  fome,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  poi- 
foned  : but  for  this  there  feems  to  be  no  reafonable  foundation. 
His  body  was  opened  by  Dr.  Bates.  He  found  the  brain  fome- 
what overcharged  with  blood,  and  the  lungs  a little  inflamed  ; 
but  what  he  reckoned  to  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
diforder  was  a total  reduftion  of  the  fubftance  of  the  fpleen 
into  a matter  refembling  the  dregs  of  oil.  This,  he  thought,  alfo 
accounted  for  the  hypochondriac  difpofitions  to  which  Crom- 
well had  from  his  infancy  been  fubjedl.  Though  the  bowels 
were  taken  out,  and  the  body  filled  with  fpices  wrapped  in  a 
fourfold  cere  cloth,  put  firft  into  a coffin  of  lead,  and  then  into 
oiie  of  wood  j yet  the  corruption  was  fo  great  that  the  humour 


wrought  Itfelf  through  the  whole,  and  there  was  1 ncceffity  of 
Interring  the  body  before  the  folemnity  of  the  funeral.  A very 
pompous  funeral  was  ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  per- 
formed from  Somerfet- houfe,  with  a fplendour  not  only  equal 
but  fuperior  to  that  bellowed  upon  crowned  heads.  Some  have 
related  that  his  body  was  depof.ted  in  Nafeby-field : others,, 
that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in  the  deepell  part  of  the 
Thames,  to  prevent  any  infult  that  might  afterwards  be  offered 
to  it.  But  it  feems  beyond  doubt  that  his  body  was  interred  at 
Wellminfter  ; as  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  order  to  difmter 
him  after  the  relloration,  his  corpfe  was  found  in  a vault  in  the 
middle  aifle  of  Henry  VII.  s chapel.  In  the  infide  of  the  cof- 
fin, and  on  the  breall  of  the  corpfe,  was  laid  a copper  plate  finely 
gilt,  inclofed  in  a thin  cafe  of  lead.  On  one  fide  of  this  plate 
were  engraven  the  arms  of  England  impaled  with  thofe  of  Oli- 
ver, and  on  the  reverfe  the  following  legend ; Oli-verius  Pro- 
teBor  Rc'ipublicie  Anglia;,  Scotia;,  et  Hihernice,  natus  25  Aprilis 
i_599,  biauguratus  16  Decemhrn  1653,  mortuus  3 Septembris 
arm.  hie Jitiis  ejl. 

Cromwell  was  of  a robull  frame  of  body,  and  of  a manly, 
though  not  agreeable  afpeft.  His  nofe  being  remarkably  red 
and  Ihining,  was  often  made  the  fubjeft  of  ridicule.  He  left 
only  two  I’ons,  Richard  and  Henry  : and  three  daughters  ; one 
married  to  General  Fleetwood,  another  to  Lord  Fauconberg,  and 
a third  to  Lord  Rich.  His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  pro- 
teftor ; and  contrary  to  her  orders  he  buried  her  with  great 
pomp  in  Wellminller  Abbey.  She  could  not  be  perfuaded  that 
ever  his  power  or  his  perfon  was  in  fafety.  At  every  noife  fhe 
heard  fhe  would  exclaim  that  her  fon  was  murdered ; and  was 
never  fatisfied  that  he  was  alive  if  flie  did  not  receive  frequent 
vifits  from  him.  She  was  a decent  woman;  and  by  her  fru- 
gality and  induftry  had  raifed  and  educated  a numerous  family 
upon  a fmall  fortune.  She,  had  even  been  obliged  to  fet  up  a 
brewery  at  Huntingdon,  which  flie  managed  to  good  advantage.' 
Hence  Cromwell,  in  the  inveftives  of  that  age,  is  often  ftigma- 
tized  with  the  name  of  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infult, 
mentions  the  great  acceifion  which  he  would  receive  to  his  royal 
revenues  upon  his  mother’s  death,  who  pofl'effed  a jointure  of 
60  pounds  a-year  upon  his  eflate.  She  was  of  a good  family, 
of  the  name  of  Stuart ; and  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been 
remotely  allied  to  the  royal  family. 

CRONENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate  of  Heffc  Caflel,  with  a ftrong 
cafUe.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a high  mountain,  on  a fertile  foil, 
and  is  fxirroundcd  with  a double  wall.  E.  long.  8. 15.  N.lat.50.  i 

Cronenbukg,  a flrong  fortrefs  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  ot 
Zealand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  whei'e  the  Danes  take 
toll  of  fuch  fliips  as  are  bound  for  the  Baltic.  It  was  very  richly 
furnifhed,  but  pillaged  by  the  Swedes  in  1658,  who  took  away 
the  furniture,  among  which  were  fome  ftatues  of  mafly  filver. 
It  is  built  upon  piles.  E.  long.  12.  50.  N.  lat.  56.  o. 

CRONIUS,  in  chronolog)’',  the  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian month  Hecatombaeon  ; which  was  the  firft  of  their  year, 
and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and  beginning  of 
July. — There  were  feafts  called  Cnmiencs  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  this  month,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  anfwering  to  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Romans. 

CRONSLOT.  See  Cronstadt. 

CRONSTADT,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  fituated  on 
the  ifland  of  Retufari,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It  has  a good 
harbour,  which  is  the  ftation  of  the  Ruffian  fleet,  with  the  great 
magazines  of  naval  ftores,  as  well  as  docks  and  yards  for  build- 
ing fliips.  It  is  12  miles  W.  of  Peterlburg.  E.  long.  29.  36. 
N.  lat.  59.  56. 

CRONSTAT,  a town  of  Tranfylvania,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Moldavia,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.  long.  25.  o.  N, 
lat.  47.  o. 
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CROP,  the  higheft  part  or  end  of  any  thing  cut  off’.  It  is 
particularly  ul'ed  for  the  corn  gathered  otf  a held  in  harveft. 
See  Husbandry. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  a Ihepherd's  crook  ; a fvmbol  of 
paftonil  authority,  confilling  of  a gold  or  filver  ftafl',  crooked  at 
top,  carried  occalionally  before  bithops  and  abbots,  and  held  in 
the  hand  when  they  give  the  folemn  benediftions.  The  cultom 
of  bearing  a paftoral  fratf  before  bithops  is  very  ancient,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  life  of  St.  C.-efarea  of  Arles,  who  lived  about  the 
year  500.  Among  the  Greeks^  none  but  the  patriarchs  had  a 
right  to  the  crofier.  The  crofiers  were  at  tirll:  no  more  than  fim- 
ple  wooden  Haves  in  form  of  a T,  ufed  to  reft  and  lean  upon. 
By  degrees  they  were  made  longer  ; and  at  length  arrived  to  the 
form  we  now  fee  them  of.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  of- 
6ciate  with  a mitre  and  crofer. 

Crosier,  In  allfonomy,  four  liars  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 
In  the  form  of  a crofs,  ferving  thole  who  fail  In  fouth  latitudes 
to  find  the  antarClic  pole. 

CROSLET,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a crofs  is  croHed  again  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  each  of  the  two  ends.  Upton  fays  it  is  not 
fo  often  borne  by  itfelf  in  arms  as  other  crotfes  are,  but  often  in 
diminutives,  that  is,  in  fmall  crollets  fcattered  about  the  field. 
See  Heraldry. 

CROSS,  a gibbet  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood  placed  crofs- 
wlfe,  whether  they  crofs  with  right  angles  at  the  top  like  a T, 
or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  like  an  X.  The  crol's  to  which 
our  Saviour  was  faftened,  and  on  which  he  died,  was  of  the 
former  kind  being  thus  reprefented  by  old  monuments,  coins, 
and  crofl'es.  The  punilhment  of  the  crofs  was  common  among 
the  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Jews,  It  was  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  others,  both  for  the 
fhame  and  pain  of  it ; and  fo  fcandalous,  that  it  was  Inflifted 
as  the  laft  mark  of  deteftation  upon  the  vileft  of  people.  It  was 
the  punilhment  of  robbers  and  murderers,  provided  that  they 
were  Haves  too  3 but  otherwife,  if  they  were  free,  and  had  the 
privileges  of  the  city  of  Rome,  this  was  then  thought  a jirollitu- 
tion  of  that  honour,  and  too  infamous  a punillmient  for  fuch  a 
one,  let  his  crimes  be  what  they  would.  The  Mofaic  law  or- 
dained, that  the  perfons  executed  Ihould  not  be  left  upon  the 
tree  after  fun-fet,  becaufe  he  that  is  hanged  in  this  manner  is 
accurfed  of  God,  Deut.  xxi.  22.  The  Jews  believe,  that  the 
fouls  of  thofe  who  remain  upon  the  gibbet,  and  without  burial, 
enjoy  no  peace,  and  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  other 
oeople  5 but  wander  up  and  down  till  their  bodies  are  buried  : 
which  agrees  with  the  notions  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
of  this  matter,  which  may  be  feen  in  H0711.  II.  4.  and  Virg. 
ALneid  6. 

The  form  of  a crofs  being  fuch  as  has  been  already  defcribed, 
the  body  of  the  criminal  was  faftened  to  the  upright  piece  by 
nailing  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  other  tranfverle  piece  generally 
by  nailing  the  hands  on  each  fide.  The  Jews  confefs,  that  in- 
deed they  cmcified  people  in  their  nation,  but  deny  that  they 
inflifted  this  punilhment  upon  any  one  alive.  They  firft  put 
them  to  death,  and  then  faftened  them  to  the  crofs  cither  by 
the  hands  or  neck.  But  there  are  indifputable  proofs  of  their 
crucifying  men  frequently  alive.  The  worlhippers  of  Baal- 
pcor  and  the  king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive  3 as  were  alfo  the 
defeendants  of  Saul,  who  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Gibcon- 
ites,  2 Sam,  xxi.  9. 

Before  cnicifixion  the  criminal  was  generally  fcourged  with 
cords  : fometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  of  bones,  were  tied 
to  thefe  fconrges,  fo  that  the  condemned  perfon  might  fuller 
more  I’everely.  It  was  allb  a cuftom,  that  he  who  was  to  be 
crucified  Ihould  bear  his  own  crofs  to  the  jtlace  of  execution. 
After  this  manner  we  find  Chrlft  was  compelled  to  bear  his  own 
crofs  3 and  as  he  funk  under  the  burden,  Simeon  the  Cyrenian 
was  conltrained  to  bear  it  after  him  and  with  him. 


There  were  fcvcral  ways  of  crucifying  3 fometimes  the  cri- 
minal was  faftened  with  cords  to  a tree,  fometimes  he  waa 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This  way  St.  Peter  chofe 
out  of  refpedd  to  his  mailer  Jefus  Chrill,  not  thinking  himfelf 
worthy  to  be  crucified  like  him  ; though  the  common  way  of 
crucifying  was  by  faltening  the  criminal  with  nails,  one  through 
each  hand,  and  one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through  each  of 
them  : for  this  was  not  always  performed  in  the  fame  manner  3 
the  ancients  fometimes  reprefenting  Jefus  Chrift  crucified  with 
four  nails,  and  fometimes  with  three.  The  criminal  was  fixed 
to  the  crofs  quite  naked  3 and  the  foldiers  divided  his  clothes 
among  them,  and  call  lots  for  his  tunic,  which  is  an  under  gar- 
ment worn  next  the  fkin  like  a Ihirt. 

Sometimes  they  who  were  faftened  upon  the  crofs  lived  a good 
while  in  that  condition.  St.  Andrew  is  believed  to  have  con- 
tinued three  days  alive  upon  it.  Eufebius  fpeaks  of  certain 
martyrs  in  Egypt  who  were  kept  upon  the  crofs  till  they  were 
ftarved  to  death.  Pilate  was  amazed  at  Jelus  Chrift  dying  fo 
foon  3 becaufe  naturally  he  mult  have  lived  longer,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down  his  life  and  to  take  it 
up  again.  The  thighs  of  the  two  thieves  who  were  cmcified 
tosfelher  with  our  Saviour  were  broken  in  order  to  haften  their 
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death,  that  their  bodies  might  not  remain  upon  the  crofs  on  the 
Sabbath  day  (John  xix.  31,  32,  33.),  and  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  Mofes,  whieh  forbids  the  bodies  to  be  left  there  after 
fun-fet.  But  among  other  nations  they  were  fuffered  to  remain 
upon  the  crofs  a long  time.  Sometimes  they  were  devoured 
alive  by  birds  and  beafts  of  prey.  Guards  were  appointed  to 
obferve  that  none  of  their  friends  or  relations  lliould.take  them 
down  and  bury  them.  The  ftory  of  the  Ephefian  matron  and 
the  foldier  who  was  fet  to  guard  the  crofs,  is  very  well  known. 
The  Roman  foldiers  who  had  cmcified  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  two 
thieves  continued  near  the  crolfes  till  the  bodies  were  taken 
down  and  buried. 

Crolles  were  ufually,  in  former  times,  ere£led  on  the  tops  of 
houfes,  by  which  tenants  pretended  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
the  Templars  Hofpitallers,  to  defend  themfelves  agaluft  their 
rightful  lords.  This  was  condemned  by  the  ftatute  Will.  II. 
c.  37.  It  was  ufual  alfo,  in  thofe  days,  to  fet  up  crolfes  in 
places  where  the  corpfe  of  any  of  the  nobility  relied  as  it  was 
carried  to  be  buried,  that  a traiifcuntibus  pro  ejus  animo  depre- 
cctur.  Crolfes,  &c.  are  forbidden,  to  be  brought  into  England 
by  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  on  pain  of  a preemunne,  &c. 

Invention  of  the  Cross,  an  ancient  feaft  folemnized  on  the’ 
third  of  May,  in  memory  of  St.  Helena’s  (the  mother  of  Con- 
ftantine)  finding  the  true  crofs  of  Chrift  deep  in  the  ground  on 
mount  Calvary  5 where  Ihe  erefled  a church  for  the  preferva 
tion  of  part  of  it  3 the  reft  being  brought  to  Rome  and  depo- 
fited  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Crofs  of  Jerufalein. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  an  ancient  feaft,  held  on  ftie  14th 
of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heraclitus  rellored  to 
mount  Calvary  the  tme  crofs  in  642,  which  had  lx;en  carried 
off  14  years  before  by  Cofroes  king  of  I'erfia,  iqion  his  taking 
Jemlalem  from  the  emperor  Phocas.  d'hc  adoration  of  the 
crofs  appears  to  have  been  pradlil'ed  in  the  ancient  church  3 in- 
afmuch  as  the  Heathens,  particularly  Julian,  reproach  the  pri- 
mitive Chrillians  with  it  : and  we  do  not  find  that  their  apolo- 
gills  dlfclaimcd  the  charge. 

Cnoss-Brarer  (port  eroif,  crueigerj,  in  the  Romilh  church, 
the  chaplain  of  an  archbilhop  or  a primate,  who  bears  a crofs 
before  him  on  folemn  occafions.  d'he  pope  has  the  crofs  borne 
before  him  every  where  3 a patriarch  any  where  out  of  Rome  3 
and  primates,  metropolitans,  and  thofe  who  have  a right  to  the. 
pullium^  throughout  their  refpeftive  jurifdidlions.  Gregory 
XI.  forbad  all  jiatriarchs  and  prelates  to  have  it  borne  in  the 
prefence  of  cardinals.  A prelate  bears  a linglc  crofs,  a patriarch 
a double  crofs,  and  the  pope  a triple  one  on  their  arms. 
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Cnosi-Bfiirers  alio  denote  certain  officers  In  the  inquifition, 
who  make  a vow  before  the  inquifitors  or  llieir  vicars  to  defend 
the  Catholic  faith,  though  with  the  lofs  of  fortune  and  life. 
Their  bulinefs  is  to  provide  the  inquilitors  with  necclfaries. 
They  were  formerly  of  great  ufe ; but  in  procefs  of  lime  fome 
ot  their  conrtitutions  were  changed,  and  they  were  called  of  the 
penance  of  St.  Dominic. 

Pi  cloral  Cross,  is  a crofs  of  gold  or  filver,  or  other  precious 
materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds,  which  the  bifliop'S,  arch- 
bilhops,  &c.  and  regular  abbcli'es,  wear  hanging  from  the  neck. 

Order  of  the  Cross,  or  Croifade,  an  order  of  ladies  inflituted 
in  1668  by  the  emprefs  Eleonora  de  Gonzagua,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  5 on  occafion  of  the  miraculous  recovery  of  a 
little  golden  crofs,  wherein  were  incloted  two  pieces  of  the  true 
crofs,  out  of  the  alhes  of  ])art  of  the  palace.  It  feems  the 
fire  had  burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and  melted 
the  cryllal,  yet  the  wood  remained  untouched. 

Maids  of  the  Cross,  a community  of  young  women  Infti- 
tuted  in  1265  at  Iloye  in  Picardy,  and  afterwards  difperfed  to 
Paris  and  other  towns.  U'heyintirudted  young  perfons  of  their 
own  fex.  Some  took  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chaflity,  and 
obedience  j others  retained  their  liberty.  They  were  under  the 
direttien  of  a fuperior  j but  the  order  is  now  aboliffied. 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  ordinary  com- 
pofed  of  fourfold  lines;  whereof  two  are  perpendicular,  and 
the  other  two  tranfverfe ; for  fo  we  mull  conceive  of  them, 
though  they  be  not  drawn  throughout,  but  meet  by  couples,  in 
four  right  angles,  near  the  feflpoint  of  the  efcutcheon.  See 
Hek.vldry.  This  bearing  was  firtt  bellowed  on  fuch  as  had 
performed,  or  at  leatl  undertaken,  fome  fervice  for  Chrift,  and. 
the  Chriftian  profeffion ; and  is  held  by  many  the  moft  honour- 
able charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought  it  into  fuch  fre- 
quent ufe,  was  the  ancient  expeditions  into  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  after  their  pilgrimage,  taking  the 
crofs  for  their  cognizance ; and  the  enfign  of  that  war  being 
fhe  CFofe.  In  thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots  carried  St. 
Andrew’s  crofe ; the  French  a crofs  argent ; the  Englifh  a 
crofs  or;  the  Germans,  fable;  the  Italians,  azure;  the  Spa- 
niards, gules. 

St. 'George  s Cross,  or  the  red  crofs,  in  a field  argent,  .is  now 
the  ftandard  of  England ; that  faint  being  the  reputed  patron 
of  this  nation. 

Cross,  In  mining,  two  nicks  cut  on  the  fuperficies  'of  the 
earth,  thus  + , which  the  miners  make  when  they  take  the 
ground  to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives  the  miners  three  days 
liberty  to  make  and  to  fet  on  ftones.  As  many  of  thefc  erodes 
as  the  miner  makes,  fo  many  mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in 
the  vein,  provided  he  fet  on  Hones  within  three  days  after  ma- 
king his  crofs  or  erodes.  But  if  he  make  but  one  crofs,  and  a 
dander  by  makes  the  fecond,  and  a ftranger  makes  the  third, 
every  one  is  ferved  with  the  next  mear,  according  as  they  have 
firft  or  lad,  fooner  or  later,  made  their  crofs  or  erodes  upon  the 
ground. 

Cross,  in  coins,  a name  given  to  the  right  fide  or  face,  the 
other  being  called  the  pile  or  reverfe.  It  has  been  a common 
error,  that  the  reverfe  was  meant  the  crofs ; becaufe  at  this 
time,  with  us,  it  Is  marked  with  figures  difpofed  in  that  form  : 
but  the  damping  the  head  of  the  prince  in  thefe  kingdoms  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a general  cullom  of 
driking  on  that  part  the  -figure  of  a crofs ; while  the  other, 
called  the  pile,  contained  the  arms,  or  fome  other  device. 

Cross,  indead  of  a fignature  to  a deed,  &c.  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  praftice  of  affixing  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  whether 
they  could  write  or  not. 

CROSS-jBar  Shoty  a cannon-ball  with  an  iron  bar’  paffing 
through  it,  and  Handing  fix  or  eight  inches  out  on  each 
fide.  It.  is  ufed  at  fca  for  deflroying  the  enemy’s  rigging. 
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Cross-/!;//,  In  oriilthologj'.  See  Loxia. 

Cross-/!;//,  in  chancery,  is  an  original  bill,  by  which  the 
defendant  jirays  relief  againft  the  plaintid'. 

Q-Koei-Bcws . See  Bows  and  Archery. 

Cv.oss-gr jilted  Stuff,  in  joinery.  Wood  is  laid  to  be  crofs- 
grained,  when  a bough  or  branch  has  Hiot  out  of  it ; for  the 
grain  of  the  branch  fhooting  forward,  runs  athwart  that  of  the 
trunk.  Ill  well  grown  wood  this  defe61  is  fcarce  pei-ceivable, 
except  111  woiking;  but  in  deal-boards  thefe  boughs  make  knots. 
If  (he  bough  grew  up  with  the  young  trunk,  intlcad  of  a knot 
is  found  a curling  in  the  Huff,  very  Icnfible,  under  the  plane. 

Cross  Jack,  pronounced  cro-ja(h,  a fail  extended  on  the 
lower  yard  of  the  mizen-maH,  which  is  hence  called  Ue  crofs- 
jack  yard.  This  fail,  however,  has  generally  been  found  of 
little  fervice,  and  is  therefore  very  feldom  ufed. 

CROSS-/’;i.vr,  a rail  of  timber  extended  over  the  windlafs  of 
a merchant  fliip  from  the  night  heads  to  the  belfry.  It  is 
Huclc  full  of  wooden  pins,  which  are  ufed  to  faHen  the  running 
rigging  as  occafion  requires.  See  Windlass. 

CRoss-Tiniug,  in  hiiffiandry,  a method  of  harrowing  land, 
confining  in  drawing  the  harrow  up  the  interval  it  went  down 
before,  and  down  that- which  it  was  drawn  up. 

CKoss-Trees,  certain  pieces  of  timber,  fupported  by  the 
cheeks  and  trcftle-trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  maHs, 
athwart  which  they  are  laid  to  fuHaIn  the  frame  of  the  top. 

CROS3-7’rt’r  Yard,  is  a yard  Handing  fqiiare,  juH  under  the 
mizen  top,  and  to  it  the  mizen-top  is  fallened  below.  See 
Cross  faek.  r. 

Cross  Jf-ort,  in  botany.  See  Valentia. 

Ordeal  of  the  Cross,  a fpecies  of  trial  frequently  praftifed 
in  the  days  of  fuperHitlon.  See  Ordeal, 

CROSS,  an  EngllHi  artiH,  famous  only  for  copying,'  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  Of  this  talent  there  is  a 
flory  current,  more  to  the  credit  of  his  fkill  than  of  his  probity. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  employed  by  Charles  I.  to  copy  the  ce- 
lebrated IVIadona  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mark’s  church  at  Venice  § 
and  that,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  Hate  for  that  piirpofe, 
he  executed  his  jilece  fo  well  as  to  bring  away  the  original  and 
leave  his  copy  in  the  place  of  it.  The  deception  was  not  de- 
tefted  until  it  was  too  late  to  recover  the  lofs;  and  this  piece 
was  bought  in  Oliver’s  time  by  the  Spanifli  ambaffador  for  hi* 
maHer,  who  placed  it  in  the  Efcurial. 

CROSSEN,  a handfonie  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany,  and 
capital  of  a principality  of  the  fame  name.  It  Is  fituated  at 
the  conHuence  of  the  rivers  Bobar  and  Oder,  in  a fertile  countiy 
abounding  In  wine  and  fmits.  There  is  a bridge  over  the  Oder 
which  is  fortified.  E.  long.  15.  20,  N,  lat,  52,  5. 

CROSSOSTYLUS,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  a quadrangular,  quadrifid,  turbinated  perianthlum : 
the  corolla  confiHs  of  four  elliptical  p-^ftals;  the  Hamina  are  20 
filiform  filaments,  almoH  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; the  antherae 
fmall  and  roundith ; the  pericarpium  an  hcmifphcrical,  unilo- 
cular berry,  with  many  Hriae  on  its  upper  part ; the  feeds  nu- 
merous and  roundiHi. 

CROTALARIA,  rattle-wort;  a genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Papiliotuicea. 
The  Icgumen  Is  turgid,  inflated,  and  pedicellated ; the  filaments 
are  coalited  with  a fiflure  on  the  back.  There  arc  ii  fpecies, 
all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rife  from  18 
inches  to  5 feet  in  height,  ami  arc  adorned  with  flowers  of  a 
blue  or  yellow  colour.  The  moH  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  re- 
tufa,  with  Ample  oblong  wedged  leaves.  It  is  a native  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  EaH  Indies.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  the  pods  fmooth,  cylindrical,  inflated,  and 
placed  horizontally : they  arc  filled  with  feeds,  which,  whea 
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dried,  and  fliaken  by  the  flighted  wind,  emit  a rattling  nolfc  ; 
and  this,  by  tlie  rude  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the 
plant  is  native,  Is  attributed  to  the  devil,  who  is  thought  to 
deliver  his  oracles  in  this  whimfical  manner. 

CROTALO,  an  inftrument  of  military  mufic,  like  that  de- 
fcribed  in  the  next  article.  The  Turks  are  the  firft,  among 
the  modems,  who  introduced  the  ufe  of  it  for  their  tronjr*^.  It 
is  now  common  in  Flanders  and  Florence,  and  other  territories 
on  the  continent.  It  has  only  one  tone  5 but  Its  etfcdl  in  mark- 
ing time  may  be  didinftly  heard  through  the  noife  of  forty 
dnims.  This  is  the  fame  inftrument  with  the  ancient  cymbalum. 

CROTx-VLUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  cadagnetta,  or  mufical 
inftrument,  found  on  medals.  In  the  hands  of  the  priefls  of 
Cybele.  The  crotalum  differed  from  the  fillrum  ; though  au- 
thors frequently  confound  the  two.  It  confided  of  two  little 
brafs  plates  or  rods,  which  were  fhaken  in  the  hand,  and  in 
ftriking  againd  each  other  made  a noife.  It  was  fometimes  alfo 
made  of  a reed  fplit  lengthwife  5 one  part  whereof  they  druck 
againd  the  other  j and  as  this  made  a noife  fomewhat  like 
that  of  a crane’s  bill,  they  called  that  bird  crotalijiria,  a player 
on  the  crotalla  : and  Aridophanes  calls  a great  talker  a crota- 
lum. Clemens  Alexandrinus  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Sici- 
lians ; and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chridians,  becaufe  of 
the  indecent  motions  and  gedures  that  accompany  it. 

CROTALUS,  or  Rattle-snake,  in  zoology,  a genus  be,- 
longing  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes ; the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe : the  belly  is  furniflied  with  feuta,  and  the  tail 
has  both  feuta  and  fcales  j but  the  principal  charadteridic  of 
this  genus  is  the  rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  See  Plate  89. 
The  rattles  confid  of  feveral  articulated  crudaceous,  or  rather 
horny  bags,  which  make  a confiderable  rattling  noife  when  the 
creature  moves,  and  ferves  to  warn  people  of  their  approach. 
There  are  five  fpecies  5 and  the  bite  of  every  one  of  them  is  fo 
highly  poifonous,  that  it  generally  kills  in  a flrort  time.  Of 
thefe  we  have  no  account  that  can  be  depended  upon,  except 
that  given  by  Mr.  Catelby  of  the  horridus,  or  American  rattle- 
fnake.  This  grows  fometimes  to  the  length  of  8 feet,  and 
weighs  between  8 and  9 pounds.  The  colour  of  the  head  is 
brown  ; . the  eye  red  ; the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a yellowKh- 
brown  colour,  tranfverfely  marked  with  irregular  broad  black 
lifts.  The  rattle  is  of  a brown  colour,  compofed  of  feveral  horny, 
membranous  cells,  of  an  undulated  pyramidal  figure.  Thefe 
are  articulated  within  one  another  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
point  of  the  fird  cell  reaches  as  far  as  the  bafis  of  the  protu- 
berant ring  of  the  third,  and  fo  onj  which  articulation,  being 
very  loofe,  gives  liberty  to  the  parts  of  the  cells  that  are  inclo- 
fed  within  the  outward  rings  to  drike  againll  the  fades  of  them, 
and  fo  to  canfe  the  rattling  noife  which  is  heard  when  the  fnake 
fliakes  its  tail,  d’his  is  the  mod  inactive  and  flow  moving  of 
all  the  fnakes,  and  is  never  the  aggrelfor  except  in  what  it 
jareys  u]ion.  I'hc  above  natui'alid  is  of  opinion  that  no  re- 
medv  is  yet  difcovei'cd  for  the  bite  of  this  animal.  He  had 
frequently  accefs  to  fee- Indians  bit  by  it,  and  always  thought 
that  thofe  who  recovered  were  cured  iriorc  though  the  force  of 
nature,  or  by  reafon  of  the  llightnefs  of  the  bite,  than  by  the 
remedies  ufed.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Indians  know  their  delliny 
the  moment  they  are  bit  3 and  if  the-bite  happens  to  be  on  any 
of  the  large  vein.s,  they  ajaply  no  remedies,  as  knowing  them 
to  be  entirely  ufelefs.  lie  believes  the  rc]iorts  of  the  falcinatiiig 
power  of  this  ferjaent,  though  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  it.  See  the  articles  Poison  and  Seupknt. 

CROTALYSTRHE,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  morice  dances, 
admitted  to  entertainments,  in  order  tia  divert  the  company 
with  their  dancing  and  playing  on  an  indrument  called  crota- 
him,  whence  they  had  their  name. 

CRffl'CHKT,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  notes  or  charaiStcrs  of 
time,  equal  to  half  a minim,  and  double  that  of  a quaver. 
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CnoTCHETs  are  alfo  marks  or  chara£ters,  femng  to  indole 
a word  or  fentence  which  is  didmguilhed  fromuie  reft,  being 
generally  in  this  form  [ ]. 

CROTON,  WILD  RiciNUS  3 a genus  of  the  monadelphia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  5 and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccce.  The  male 
calyx  is  cylindrical  and  quinquedentated3  the  corolla  is  penta- 
petalous  5 the  ftamina  from  10  to  The  female  calyx  is 
polyphyllous  3 no  corolla  ; three  bifid  ftyles  5 the  capfule  trilo- 
Gular3  one  feed.  There  are  21  fpecies  3 of  which  the  mod  re- 
markable are,  i.  The  tiiidoriuviy  or  plant  from  which  the  French 
turnfole  is  made.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  : 
it  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  about  9 inches  high,  with  an  her- 
baceous branching  ftalk,  garnithed  with  irregular  or  rhomboidal 
figured  leaves,  w'hich  are  near  two  inches  long  and  an  inch  and 
a quarter  wide  in  their  wideft  part.  Thefe  ftand  upon  flender 
footftalks  near  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  5 the  upper  part  of  the  fpike  is  compofed' of  male 
flowers,  having  many  ftamina  which  coalefce  at  the  bottom  ; 
the  lower  part  hath  female  flowers,  which  have  each  a roundifti, 
three-cornered  germen  5 thefe  afterwards  become  a roundifli 
capfule  with  three  lobes,  having  three  cells,  each  including  one 
roundifli  feed.  This  flowers  in  July  3 but  unlefs  the  plants  are 
brought  forward  on  a hot-bed,  they  do  not  ripen  feeds  in  this 
country.  From  this  plant  Is  made  the  turnfole  ufed  for  co- 
louring wines  and  jellies.  It  is  made  of  the  juice  which  is 
lodged  between  the  empalement  and  the  feeds  3 which,  if  rub- 
bed on  cloths,  at  firft  appears  of  a lively  green,  but  afterwards 
changes  to  a blueith  purple  colour.  If  thefe  cloths  are  put  into 
water,  and  afterwards  wrung,  they  will  dye  the  water  to  a claret 
colour.  The  rags  thus  dyed  are  brought  to  this  country,  and 
fold  in  the  druggifts’-fliops  under  the  name  of  turnfole.  a. 
The  fevifera,  or  tallow-tree,  with  rhomboidal  egg-fliaped  leaves, 
pointed,  fmooth  and  very  entire.  It  is  about  the  height  of  a 
cherry-tree  3 its  leaves  in  form  of  a heart,  of  a deep  fliining 
red  colour,  and  its  bark  very  fmooth.  Its  fruit  is  enclofed  in 
a kind  of  pod,  or  cover,  like  a chefnut,  and  confifts  of  three, 
round  white  grains,  of  the  fize  and  form  of  a fmall  nut,  each 
having  its  peculiar  capfula,  and  within  that  a little  done.  This 
done  is  encompalfed  with  a white  pulp,  which  has  all  the  pro- 
perties of  true  tallow,  as  to  confidence,  colour,  and  even  fmell ; 
and  accordingly  the  Chinefe  make  their  candles  of  it  5 which 
would  doubtlefs  be  as  good  as  thofe  in  Europe,  if  they  knew 
how  to  purify  their  vegetable  tallow  as  well  as  we  do  our  ani- 
mal kind,  and  to  make  their  wicks  as  well.  3 . The  aromaiicim, 
with  heart-fliaped  ferrated  leaves,  and  an  arborefeent  ftem. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  the  fame  as  the  cafcarilla  and  eleu- 
theria3  though  thefe  have  been  confidered  by  feme  as  didiiud 
barks,  and  fold  in -the  fhops  as  different  productions.  It  is  a 
hot,  acrid,  aromatic  bitter,  refembling  in  appearance  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  but  is  more  bitter  and  pungent,  though  not  fo  rough 
and  aflringent.  It  was  lirfl  introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
end  of  the' lad  century,  and  feems  firft  to  have  been  ufed  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  fllll  in  very  high  efteem.  There  it  is 
frequently  employed  in  intermittent  fevers,  in  preference  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  as  being  let's  I'ubjeH  to  fome  inconvenience.^,  to 
■which  the  latter  is  deemed  liable.  It  is  alto  taiil  to  have  been 
employed  with  great  fuccels  in  fome  very  dangerous  epidemic, 
fevers  attended  with  petechii3e5  and  it  is  trcquently  employed 
with  advantage  In  dyfenterles,  diarrhoeas,  R'c.  In  Britain  it 
has  allb  been  ufed  by  fome  practitioners,  its  virtues  are  par- 
tially extracted  by  water,  and  totally  by  rectified  ljurit,  but  it 
Is  mod  cfleClual  when  given  in  fubllancc.  4.  The  caf  ariUa, 
deferibed  by  Linnaeus  as  producing  the  otHcinal  bark  of  that 
name,  1.**,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  the  wild  rofemary  flindi  of 
Jamaica,  the  bark  of  which  has  none  of  the  Icnfible  qualitie,s  of 
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the  tmc  cafcariHa  or  eleutheria  above  defcribed.  For  h!s  ac- 
count fee  the  Medical  Journal,  vol.  viii. 

CROTONA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
feated  on  the  gulph  of  Taranto,  with  a bifliop’s  fee  and  cita- 
del. E.  long.  17.  27.  N.lat.  39.  10. 

CROTOPHAGA,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  pica3  5 the  charafters  of  which  are ; The 
bill  is  thin,  comprefled,  greatly  arched,  half  oval,  and  cultra- 
ted at  top  j the  nollrils  are  round  j the  tongue  flat,  and  pointed 
at  the  end  3 the  tail  confifts  of  ten  feathers  5 and  the  toes  are 
placed  two  and  two.  See  Plate  Si.  The  moll  remarkable 
Ipecies  is  the  aJii,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a blackbird  : the 
colour  of  the  whole  bird  is  black,  in  fome  parts  gloffed  with 
purple,  and  about  the  neck  faintly  tinged  with  green  on  the 
margins : the  bafe  of  the  bill  is  fuiniflied  with  black  briftles, 
which  turn  forwards  : the  eye-lids  have  long  hair-like  eye- 
iafhes  : the  tail  is  fix  Inches  long,  and  much  cuneated  ; and  the 
legs  are  black.  This  fpecies  is  fonnd  in  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 
and  other  Iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  3 alfo  at  Cayenne  and  other 
parts  of  South  America.  Contrary  to  all  other  birds,  they  ha^'e 
the  fingularity  of  many  lying  in  the  fame  neft  3 to  make  which, 
they  all  unite  in  concert,  and  after  laying  their  eggs,  fit  on 
them  clofe  to  each  other  to  hatch  them,  each  unanimoufly  ftri- 
ving  to  do  the  beft  for  the  general  good  5 and  when  the  young 
are  hatched,  the  parents,  without  referve,  do  the  beft  to  feed  the 
whole  flock.  Still  a greater  fingularity  occurs,  which  Is,  that 
as  foon  as  each  female  lays  her  eggs  ftie  covers  them  with  leaves, 
doing  the  fame  thing  whenever  (he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  neft 
for  food  : this  might  be  necefl'ary  in  a cold  climate  3 but  why 
it  fhould  be  wanted  in  a hot  one  feems  not  clear,  efpecially  as 
it  has  not  been  obferved  in  other  birds.  The  female  has  two 
broods  in.  a year,  except  accidents  happen  3 in  which  cafe  flic 
has  been  known  to  make  three  nefts.  The  eggs,  are  about  the 
fize  of  ihofe  of  a pigeon,  of  a fea-green  colour,  fpotted  at  the 
ends.  Their  food  is  various  3 worms,  infeits,  fruits,  and  grain, 
according  to  the  feafon.  There  is  a variety  called  the  greater 
ani,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a jay,  differing  nootherwife  from 
the  former  but  in  fize.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  confidered 
as  two  diftindt  fpecies  : for  they  never  , mix  together  3 though 
each  have  the  fame  manners,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
fmaller  frequent  the  open  favannas,  the  larger  only  the  falt- 
marlhes  near  the  fea-coafts.  It  is  faid  that  they  are  eafily  made 
tame,  and  will  learn  to  talk  like  parrots.  The  male  and  female 
are  both  alike.  Both  fpecies  are  eafy  to  be  fliot,  not  being  fo 
wild  as  many  other  birds  5 but  are  known  to  chatter  much  on 
the  fight  of  a man,  though  they  do  not  fly  to  a great  diftance  3 
hence  are  not  well  relilhed  by  fportfmen,  as,  like  the  jays  in 
England,  they  are  the  occafion  of  hindering  his  fport  in  refpeft 
to  other  game,  without  making  him  amends  in  their  own  flefli, 
which  is  never  fought  after  for  food,  being  rank  and  unfavoury. 

CROUCHED  FRIARS.  See  Cboisibrs. 

CROUP,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine. 

Croup  of  a Horje,  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of  the 
reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a leap,  in  which  the  horfe 
pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly. 

CROUTE,  Sour  Croute,  or  Kroute.  As  this  prepara- 
tion of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereign  efficacy  as  a prefer- 
vative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea-feurvy,  it  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  give  a concife  account  of  the  procefs  for  making 
it : The  foundeft  and  moft  folid  cabbages  are  feleiSled  for  this 
ufe,  and  cut  crofswife  very  fmall,  commonly  with  an  inftrument 
made  for  this  purpofe,  not  unlike  the  plain  which  is  ufed  in 
this  country  for  flicing  cucumbers.  A knife  is  ufed  when  the 
preparation  is  made  with  greater  nicety.  The  cabbage  thus 
iliced  is  put  into  a barrel  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is 
ftrewed  a handful  of  fait  and  carraway-feeds  3 in  this  manner 


it  is  rammed  down  with  a rammer  Jlraium  fuper  Jlraium,  till 
the  barrel  be  full  3 when  a cover  is  put  over  it  and  preffed  dowir 
with  a heavy  weight.  After  ftanding  fome  time  in  this  ftate 
it  begins  to  ferment  3 and  it  is  not  till  the  fermentation  has 
entirely  fubfided  that  the  head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is 
finally  fhut  up  and  preferved  for  ufe.  There  is  not  a drop  of 
vinegar  employed  in  this  preparation.  The  Germans  write 
this  jireparation  in  the  following  manner : Sauer  kraut,  or 
fauer  ko^l  3 that  is,  in  their  language,  “ four  herb,  or  four  cab-> 
bage.” 

CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de),  a learned  philofopher  and  ma- 
thematician, was  born  in  1663  : having  made  great  progrefs  in 
the  mathematics  and  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes,  he  travelled 
to  Geneva,  Holland,  and  France  3 was  fucceffively  profeffor  in 
feveral  univerfities  3 and  at  length  was  chofen  governor  to  Prince 
Frederic  of  Helfe-Caffel,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  He 
wrote  many  works  3 the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are,  i.  His 
Logic,  th'e  beft  edition  of  which  Is  that  of  1 741,  in  6 vols.  8vo, 
2.  A Treatife  on  Beauty.  j.ATreatife  on  the  Education  of 
Children,  2 vols  i2ino.  4.  Several  Treatifes  on  Philofophical 
and  Mathematical  Subjefts,  &c.  He  died  at  Laufanne  in  174S. 

CROW,  in  ornithology.  See  Corvus. 

Crow,  in  mechanics,  a kind  of  iron  lever,  with  a claw  at 
one  end  and  a fliarp  point  at  the  other  3 ufed  for  heaving  or- 
purchafing  great  weights.  , 

Crow's  Bill,  kmong  furgeons,  a kind  of 'forceps  for  draw- 
ing bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  out  of  wounds. 

Crow’s  Feet,  in  the  military  art,  machines  of  iron,  having 
four  points,  each  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  fo  made,  that 
whatever  way  they  fall  there  is  ftill  a point  up  : they  are  thrown 
upon  breaches,  or  in  paffes  where  the  enemy’s  cavalry  are  to . 
march,  proving  very  troublefome,  by  running  into  the  horfe’s  - 
feet  and  laming  them. 

Cnow-Foot,  on  flilp  board,  a complication,  of  fraalF cords 
fpreading  out  from  a long  block,  lilic  the  fmaller  parts  which 
extend  from  the  back -bone  of  a herring.  See  Plate  87.  It 
is  ufed  to  fufpend  .ewnings  •,  or  to  keep  the  top-fails  from 
ftriking  violently,  and  fretting  againft  the  tops. 

CKOW-Nef,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild->fowl  in  the 
winter  feafon,  and  may  be  ufed  In  the  day  time.  This  net  is 
made  of  double  thread,  or  fine  pack-thread  3 the  mefhes  fliould 
be  two  inches  wide,  the  length  about  ten  yards,  and  the  depth  . 
three  3 it  muftbe  verged  on  the  fide  with  good  ftrong  cord,  and 
ftretched  out  very  ftiff  on  long  poles  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 
When  you  come  to  the  place  where  you  would  fpread  your  net, 
open  it,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full  length  and  breadth  3 then 
faflen  the  lower  end  of  the  net  all  along  the  groiind,  fo  as  oiily 
to  move  it  up  and  down  3 the  upper  end  of  the  net  muft  ftand 
extended  on  the  long  cord  3 the  further  end  thereof  being  ftaked 
firft  to  the  earth  by  a ftrong  cord  about  five  yards  diftant  from 
the  net.  Place  this  cord  in. an  even  line  with  the.  lower  edge  of 
the  net.  The  other  end  muft  be  at  leaft  2^  yards  diftant  to 
reach  into  fome  natural  or  artificial  flielter,  by  the  means  of 
which  you  may  lie  concealed  irom  . the  fowl,  otheiwife  no  good 
fuccefs  can  be  expci!\cd.  The  net  muft  be  placed  in  fuch  exaft 
order  that  it  may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl  on  the  leaft  pull  ■ 
of  the  cord,  which  muft  be  done  fmartly,  left  the  fowl  fhould 
prove  too  cpiick  for  you.  This  net  may  be  ufed  for  pigeons, 
crows,  or  other  birds,  on  corn-fields  newly  fown  3 as  alfo  in 
ftubble -fields,  provided  the  ftubble  conceals  the- net  from  the 
birds. 

CROWD,  in  the  fca-languagc,  is  to  carry  an  extraordinary 
force  of  fail  upon  a fhip,  in  order  to  accelerate  her  courfe  on 
fome  important  occafion  3 as  in  purfuit  of,  or  flight  from,  an 
enemy  3 to  efcape  any  immediate  danger,  &c. 

CROWLAND,  a town  in  Lincolnflfirc,  with  a market  on 
Saturday,  It  is  feated  in  the  Fens,  and  had  formerly  an  abbey 
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of  great  note.  There  Ts  no  coming  at  it  but  by  narrow  caufe- 
ways,  which  will  not  admit  a cart.  It  has  three  ftreets,  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  watcr-courfes,whofe  banks  arefupported 
by  piles  and  let  with  willow-trees.  The  chief  trade  is  in  tilh  and 
wild-fowl,  which  are  in  great  plenty  in  the  adjacent  pools  and 
marllies.  It  is  1 1 miles  N.  of  Peterborough,  and  93  N.  by 
W.  of  London.  W.  Ion.  o.  10.  N.  lat.  5a.  41. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings,  fove- 
rcign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a mark  of  their  dignity.  In 
feripture  there  is  frequent  mention  of  crowns,  and  the  ufe  of 
them  feems  to  have  been  very  common  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  high  pried  wore  a-  crown,  which  was  a fillet  of  gold  placed 
\ipon  the  forehead,  and  tied  with  a ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour, 
or  azure  blue.  It  feems  al(b  as  if  private  prieds,  and  even 
common  Ifraelites,  wore  alfo  a fort  of  crown,  fince  Grod  com- 
manded Ezekiel  not  to  take  off  his  crown,  nor  affume  the 
marks  of  one  in  mourning.  This  crown  was  no  more  than  a 
. ribbon  or  fillet,  witb.  which  the  Jews  and  feveral  people  in  the 
ealt  girt  their  heads.  And  indeed  the  fird  crowns  were  no 
more  than  a bandelet  drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind, 
as  we  dill  fee  it  reprefented  on  medals  round  the  heads  of 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  Afterwards  they 
confided  of  two  bandelets  j by  degrees  they  took  branches  of 
trees  of  divers  kinds;  at  length  they  added  flowers,  infomuch 
that  Claudius  Saturninus  fays,  there  was  not  any  plant  where- 
of crowns  had  not  been  made.  The  woods  and  groves  were 
fearched  to  find  different  crowns  for  the  feveral  deities ; and 
they  were  ufed  not  only  in  the  datues  and  images  of  the  gods, 
by  the  prieds  in  facrificing,  and  by  kings  and  emperors,  but 
alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  houfes,  facred  veffels,  victims, 
fliips,  &c. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns,  dill  feen  on 
medals,  viz.  a crown  of  laurel,  a radial  or  radiating  crown, 
a crown  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  dones,  and  the  fourth 
a kind  of  bonnet  or  cap,  fomething  like  the  mortier.  The 
Romans  had  alfo  various  kinds  of  crowns,,  which  they  didri- 
buted  as  rewards  of  military  achievements;  as,  i.  The  oval 
crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and  bellowed  ilpon  geherals,  who  were 
entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  Idler  triumph,  called  ovation.  2. 
The  naval  or  rodral  crown,  compofed  of  a circle  of  gold,  with 
ornaments  reprefenting  beaks  of  Ihips,  and  given  to  the  captain 
who  fird  grappled,  or  the  foldicrs  who  fird  boarded  an  ene- 
my’s fliip.  3.  The  crown  called  in  Latin  vallaris,  or  cajirenjis, 
a circle  of  gold  raifed  with  jewels  or  palifades;  the  reward  of 
him  who  fird  forced  the  enemy’s  entrenchments.  4.  The  mural 
crown,  a circle  of  gold  indented  and  embattled ; given  to  him 
who  fird  mounted  the  wall  of  a befieged  place,  and  there  lodged 
a dandard.  5.  The  civic  crown,  made  of  the  branch  of  a green 
oak,  and  given  him  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a citizen.  6.  The 
irhmpbal  crown,  confiding  at  fird  of  w'reaths  of  laurel,  but 
afterwards  made  of  gold;  ju'oper  to  fuch  generals  as  had  the 
honour  of  a triumph.  7.  The  crown  called  ohjidionalis,  or 
graminea,  made  of  grafs  growing  on  the  place;  the  reward  of 
a general  who  had  delivered  a Roman  army  from  a fiege.  8. 
The  radial  crown,  given  to  princes  at  their  tranflation  among 
the  gods.  We  meet  alfo  with  the  corona  aurea,  often  bedowed 
bn  foldlers,  without  any  other  additional  term;  athletic  crowns, 
and  crowns  of  laurel,  dellincd  to  crown  vlclors  at  the  public 
games,  poets,  orators,  &c.  All  thefe  crowns  were  marks  of 
nobility  to  the  wearers;  and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for 
rank  and  dignities,  often  determined  the  preference  in  their 
favour,  fee  plate  79.  For  an  account  of  modern  crowns,  fee 
Heraldry. 

Crow'k,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  poflTcflions  and  dignity  of 
a king.  The  crown  of  England,  according  to  Sir  William 
Blackdone,  is,  by  common  law  and  conditutional  cudom, 
hereditary;  aiwJ  this  in  a manner  peculiar  to  itfelf:  but  the 


right  of  Inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  or 
limited  by  aft  of  parliament,  under  which  limitations  the  crown 
dill  continues  hereditary.  See  Succession. 

Pleas  of  the  Crown.  See  Pleas. 

Crown,  in  commerce,  is  a general  name  for  coins,  both 
foreign  and  domedic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five  (hillings 
Sterling.  In  its  limited  fenfe,  crown  is  only  applicable  to  that 
popular  Englifh  coin  which  bears  the  name,  and  which  is 
equivalent  to  fixty  EnglHh  pence  or  five  (hillings,  or  to  fix 
livres  French  money.  But,  in  its  extenfive  fenfe,  it  takes  in 
feveral  others ; as  the  French  ecu,  which  we  call  the  French 
crown,  druftc  in  1641  for  fixty  fols,  or  three  livres;  alfo  the 
patagon,  dollar,  ducatoofi,  rixdollar,  and  piadre  or  piece  of 
eight. 

Crown,  in  an  ecclefiadical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  clerical i 
tonfure;  which  is  the  mark  or  charafter  of  the  Romilh  ecclefi- 
adics.  This  is  a little  circle  of  hair  (haved  oft' from  the  crown- 
of  the  head ; more  or  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  orders  received.  That  of  a mere  clerk  is  the  fmalled;  that’ 
of  prieds  and  monks  the  larged.  The  clerical  crown  was  a-n- 
clently  a round  lid  of  hair,  (haved  off  around  the  head,  repre- 
fenting a real  crown : this  is  eafily  obfervable  in  feveral  ancient 
datues,  &c.  The  religious  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  dill 
retain  it. 

Crown,  among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the  rofe  dia- 
mond, which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

Crowtss- Office,  an  office  belonging  to  the  king’s-bench  court,, 
of  which  the  king’s  coroner  or  attorney  is  commonly  mader. 
In  this  office,  the  attorney-general  and  clerk  of  the  crown 
feverally  exhibit  informations  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  at 
common  law,  as  in  the  cafe  of  batteries,  confpiracies,  libelling, 
&c.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a fine  to  the  king. 

Crown-G/^,  denotes  the  fined  fort  of  window-glal's.  See 
Glass. 

Cv^ows-Scahs,  in  farrier)'.  'See  Farriery. 

Cr^ows-Whcel  of  a Watch,  the  upper  wheel  next  the  balance,, 
which  by  its  motion  drives  the  balance,  and  in  royal  pendulums 
is  called  the  fvoing-zvhccl . ' 

Cnowm-Imperial , in  botany.  See  Fritillaria. 

CKOwa-Worh,  in  fortification,  is  an  out-work  nmning  into 
the  field ; defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  gain  fome  hill  or 
advantageous  pod,  and  cover  the  other  •works  of  the  placer 
The  cro’wn-work  confids  of  two  demi-badions  at  the  extremes, 
and  an  entire  badion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 

CROWNE  (John),  a celebrated  dramatic  VArlter,  born  in 
Nova  Scotia,  where  his  father  was  a minider.  Being  impa- 
tient of  the  gloomy  redraint  of  that  counti)',  he. came  to  Eng-: 
land,  where  he  was  reduced  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  an  old 
lady ; of  which  he  was  foon  as  weary  as  he  had  been  of  Ame- 
rica. He  had  then  rccourfe  to  his  pen,  which  quickly  pro- 
cured him  favour  at  court;  but  this.kind  of  fubfidenceproving 
precarious,  he  ventured  to  folicit  Charles  II.  for  fome  eda- 
blifhment.  Charles  promiled  to  provide  for  him,  but  infilled 
fird  on  having  another  comedy ; and  fuggeded  to  him  the  plan 
of  a S[)ani(h  play,  from  which  Crownc  produced  the  comedy  of 
Sir  Courtly  Nice : but  the  fudden  death  of  the  king  on  the  lad^- 
day  of  the  rehcarfal,  jdunged  him  at  once  from  his  pleafing  ex- 
peftations  into  difappuintment  and  dldrd's,  and  left  him  no 
refource  but  his  wits.  H.'  died  fome  time  about  the  year  1703; 
and  left  behind  him  1 7 tragedies  and  comedies,  fome  of  which  are 
afted  with  great  fuccefs.  His  chief  excellency  lay  in  comedy ; 
yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  being  contemptible.  His  plots 
are  for  the  mod  part  his  own  invention  ; his  charafters  are  in 
general  drongly  coloured  and  highly  finifhed  ; and  his  dialogue 
lively  and  fpirited,.  attentively  diverfified,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  feveral  fpeakers : fo  that,  on  the  whole,  he  may  afliiredly  b« 
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allowed  to  ftand  at  lead  in  the  third  rank  of  our  dramatic 
writers. 

CROWNING,  in  architecture,  is  underllood  in  the  general, 
of  any  thing  that  terminates  or  finiflies  a member  or  decoration. 
Thus,  a corniche,  a pediment,  &:c.  are  called  crownings.  Thus 
alfo  the  abacus  is  faid  to  crown  the  capital  j and  thus  any 
member  or  moulding  is  faid  to  be  crowned  when  it  has  a fillet 
over  it  3 and  a niche  is  crowned  when  it  is  covered  with  a 
capital. 

Crownino,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  finifliing  part  of  a 
knot  made  at  the  end  of  a rope.  It  is  performed  by  interweav- 
ing the  ends  of  the  dilferent  ftrands  artfully  amongfteach  other, 
fo  as  that  they  may  not  become  loofencd  or  untwifled.  Crown- 
ings are  ufeful  in  all  kinds  of  fto}jpers. 

CROWTH,  or  Crutm.  See  Cruth. 

CROXAL  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Engllili  divine,  who  in 
his  youth  wrote  the  celebrated  poem  entitled  The  Fair  Circaf- 
fian.  He  had  the  livings  of  Hampton  in  IMiddlefex  ; and  the 
united  parilhes  of  St.  Mary  Somerfet,  and  St.  Mary  Mounthaw, 
in  London  j both  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1751.  He 
publiflied  many  other  poems  and  tranflatlons,  with  an  entire 
Englilli  edition  of  Aifop’s  Fables.  In  confequence  of  his  at- 
tachment to  Whig  principles,  he  enjoyed  fome  other  prefer- 
ments, and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  George  II. 

CROYDON,  a large  town  in  Surry,  with  a market  on 
Saturday.  Its  fituation  is  low,  near  the  fource  of  the  Wandle. 
It  has  a large  handfome  church,  and  an  hofpital  and  free-fehool, 
founded  by  archbilhop  Whitgift.  In  the  church  are  many  fine 
monuments  of  the  archbldiops  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the 
manor  belonged  ever  fince  the  Conqueft,  and  who  had  here  an 
ancient  palace,  which  was  alienated  from  the  fee,  by  virtue  of 
an  a6l  of  parliament,  in  1780:  the  building,  and  adjoining 
premifes,  are  now  occupied  by  fome  manufaftories.  Croydon 
is  9 miles  S.  of  London.  W.  long.  o.  i.  N.  lat.  ^i.  ao. 

CRUCIAL  INCISION,  in  furgery,  an  incifion  made  in  the 
form  of  a crofs. 

CRUCIAN  ELLA,  petty  madder;  a genus  of  the  mono- 
g)'nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47  th  order,  StcUatce. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  funnel-lhaped,  with  the  tube 
filiform  and  the  limb  unguiculated,  or  having  an  inflexed  feg- 
ment  on  the  top  of  each  legment ; the  calyx  is  diphyllous,  and 
there  are  two  linear  feeds.  There  are  five  fpecies,  natives  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe;  but  none  of  them  polfeffed  of  any 
remarkable  quality. 

CRUCIBLE,  a chemical  vefiTel  made  of  earth,  and  fo  tem- 
pered and  baked  as  to  endure  the  greateft  fire.  Crucibles  are  ufed 
to  melt  metals,  and  to  flux  minerals, ores,  &c.  See  PI.  72,  fig.  i. 

CRUCIFIX,  a crofs  upon  which  the  body  of  Chrift  is 
faftene^  in  effigy,  ufed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  excite  in 
their  minds  aftrong  idea  of  our  Saviour’s  palfion.  They  efteem 
it  an  elfential  circumftance  of  the  religious  worfhip  performed 
at  the  altar;  and  on  Good  Friday  they  perforin  the  ceremony 
of  adoring  it ; when  the  whole  congregation  bow  with  great 
■ reverence,  and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  wood. 

CRUCIFIXION,  a capital  puniflimcnt  by  nailing  the  crimi- 
nal to  a crofs.  See  Cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  general,  fomething  dlfpofed  crofs  ways; 
but  more  efpecially  ufed  by  bbtaiiHls,  for  flowers  confifting  of 
four  petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a crofs. 

CKUCITA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  digynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  with  thofe  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful. 
The  interior  calyx  is  tetraphy lions,  the  exterior  calyx  triphyl- 
lous  ; there  is  no  corolla,  and  only  one  feed. 

CRUDE,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch  fubllances  as  are  in  an 
impure  and  unrefined  fiate. 


CRUDITY,  among  phyficians.  Is  a term  chiefly  applied  to 
undigefted  fubftances  in  the  ftomach. 

CRUISE,  from  the  German  kruifs,  “ acrofs,”  fignifies  to 
crofs  to  and  fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  within  a certain  fpace  of 
the  fea,  called  the  cruifing  latitude,  in  queft  of  vefl'els,  or  fleets 
of-an  enemy,  &c. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  navy,  are  fmall  men  of  war  made  ufe  of 
to  and  fro  in  the  channel,  and  elfewhere,  to  fecure  our  mer- 
chant Ihips  and  vefl'els  from  the  enemy’s  fmall  frigates  and  pri- 
vateers. They  arc  generally  fuch  as  fail  well,  and  are  com- 
monly well  manned  : and  indeed  the  fafety  of  the  trade  in  the 
channel,  and  up  and  down  the  foundings,  and  other  places,  ab- 
folutely  requires  the  conftant  keeping  out  fuch  fliips  at  fea. 

CRUMENTATA,  among  the  zoologifts,  animals  furnlflied 
with  a pouch  or  bag,  wherein  they  receive  their  young  in  time 
of  danger;  as  the  opoflTum.  See  Didelphus. 

CRUOR,  fometimes  fignifies  the  blood  in  general;  fometimes 
only  the  venous  blood ; and  fometimes  extravafated  or  coagu- 
lated blood ; but  is  moft  frequently  ufed  for  the  red  globules  of 
the  blood,  in  contradillinftion  to  the  limpid  or  ferous  part. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  the  buttocks  of  a horfe,  the 
rump  ; alfo  a thong  of  leather  put  under  a horfe’s  tail,  and  drawn 
up  by  a (trap  to  the  buckle  behind  the  faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him 
from  calling  the  faddle  forwards  on  his  neck. 

CRUR. 1EUS,  or  Crureus,  Mufculus,  in  anatomy,  a flefliy 
mafs,  covering  almofl:  all  the  forefide  of  the  os  femoris,  between 
the  two  vafti,  which  likevvife  cover  the  edges  of  this  mufcle  on 
each  fide.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mujcles. 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  artery, 
which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  crura  or  legs,  and  to  the  vein 
by  which  this  blood  returns  towards  the  heart.  See  Anatomy, 
page  196. 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  all  that  part  of  the  body  contained  be- 
tween the  buttocks  and  the  toes. 

CRUSADO,  in  commerce,  a Portugnefe  coin,  llmck  under 
Alphonfus  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at  the  time  when  pope 
Calixtus  fent  thither  the  bull  for  a croifade  againft  the  infidels. 
This  coin  has  a crofs  on  one  fide,  and  the  arms  of  Portugal  on 
the  other. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  Iran,  is  In  ufe  amongft 
us  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called  della  Crtifca,  efta- 
blilhed'  at  Florence  for  purifying  and  perfetVing  the  Tufcaii 
language.  The  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office,  and  the 
end  propofed  by  it ; which  was,  to  refine  the  language,  and  as  it 
were  to  feparate  the  bran  from  it.  Acqordingly  its  device  is  a 
fieve ; and  its  motto,  11  pin  hcl for  ne  coglie ; that  Is,  “ It  ga- 
thers the  finefl:  flour  thereof.”  In  the  hall  or  apartment  where 
the  academy  meets,  M.  Moneonis  informs  us,  that  every  thing 
bears  an  ullufion  to  the  name  and  device ; the  feats  are  in  form 
of  a baker’s  bafket ; their  backs  like  a fliovel  for  moving  of 
corn ; the  cufliions  of  grey  fattin.  In  form  of  fades  or  wallets ; 
and  the  branches  where  the  lights  are  placed  refcmbllng  fades. 
The  vocabulary  Della  Crnfca  is  an  excellent  Italian  didionary, 
compofed  by  this  academy. 

CRUSTA  LACTEA,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  Aciior. 

CRUSTACEOUS  pish,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  thofe  covered 
with  fliclls,  confining  of  feveral  jiieccs  or  fcalcs ; as  thofe  of 
crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  Thefe  are  ufually  foftcr  than  the  fiiells  of 
the  tellaceous  kind,  which  conlill  of  a fingle  piece,  and  gene- 
rally are  thicker  and  llronger  than  the  former;  fuch  as  thofe 
of  tl\e  oyfter,  fcalloj),  cockle,  &:c.  Dr.  Woodward  obferves,  in 
his  Natural  Hiftory,  that  of  all  the  fliells  found  in  beds  of  all 
the  difl’erent  matters  dug  out  of  the  earth,  there  are  fcarce  any 
of  the  cruftaceous  kind  : the  rcafon  he  gives  for  it  I-s  that  thefe 
being  much  lighter  than  the  red,  mult  liavc  floated  on  the  fur- 
fiice  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  when  all  the  ftrata  were  formed; 
and  there  have  corrupted  and  pcrifticd. 
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CR.UTH,  or  Growth,  a kind  of  mufical  Inftmment  for- 
merly in  ul’e  among  the  common  people  in  Wales.  It  is  of  the 
fidicinal  kind,  Ibmewhat  refembling  a violin,  12  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  in  thicknefs.  It  has  fix  firings 
i'upported  by  a bridge, and  is  played  on  with  a bow:  the  bridge 
ditiers  trom  that  ot  a violin,  in  that  it  is  flat  and  not  convex  at 
the  top ; a circumllance  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  firings  are  to  be  flruck  at  the  lame  time,  fo  as  to  afl'ord  a 
luccellion  of  concords.  The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles 
with  the  fides  of  the  inflrument,  .but  in  an  oblique  diredtion  j 
and,  which  is  further  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  fouml-holes,  which  are  circular, 
and  refls  on  the  infide  of  the  back ; the  other  foot,  which  is 
proportionably  fhorter,  relling  on  the  belly  before  the  other 
round- hole.  Of  the  firings,  the  four  firfl  are  condudled  from 
the  bridge  down  the  finger-board,  as  in  a common  violin  5 but 
the  fifth  and  fixtfi,  which  are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the 
others,  leave  the  fmall  end  of  the  neck  about  an  inch  to  the 
■ right.  The  whole  fix  are  wound  up  either  by  wooden  pegs  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  by  iron  pins,  which  are  turned 
with  a wrell  like  thofe  of  a harp  or  fpinet.  Of  the  tuning,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fifth  and  fixth  firings  are  the  unilbn 
and  obtave  of  G j the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  fame  of  C j and  the 
fecond  and  firfl,  the  fame  of  D j fo  that  the  fecond  pair  of  firings 
are  a fourth,  and  the  third  a fifth,  to  the  firfl.  See  Plate  87. 
Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  inflrument,  there  is  but  little 
• written  evidence  to  carry  it  further  back  than-  the  time  of  Le- 
land  J neverthelefs  the  opinion  of  its  high  antiquity  is  fo  flrong 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  it  was  ufed,  as  to 
afford  a probable  ground  of  conjetlure,  that  the  cruth  might  be 
the  prototype  of  the  whole  fidicinal  fpecies  of  mufical  inflru- 
ments.  Another  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  but  which  tends 
alfo  to  prove  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales,  arifes  from  a 
difeovery  lately  made  and  communicated  to  the  fociety  of  an- 
tiquarians, refpebling  the  abbey-church  of  Melrofe  in  Scotland, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II.  It 
I'cems  that  among  the  outfide  ornaments  of  that  church  there 
is  the  reprefentation  of  a cruth,  very  little  different  from  the 
defeription  given  above.  The  inflrument  is  now  difufed,  in 
lb  much  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  from  whom  we  extrabl,  tells 
us,  that  there  is  but  one  perfon  in  the  whole  principality  of 
North  Wales  that  can  play  upon  it  5 and  as  he  was  at  that  time 
near  60  years  of  age,  the  fuccelfion  of  performers  is  probably 
at  an  end. 

CllUX,  or  St.  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  fituated 
about  60  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Porto  Rico,  and  fubjebl  to  Den- 
mark. From  being  a perfebl  defert,  it  has  begun  to  fiourifli 
exceedingly,  being  made  a free  port,  and  receiving  great  en- 
couragement from  government.  W.  long.  64.  o.  N.  lat. 

^7-  JO- 

CRYMODES,  among  phyficians,  a kind  of  feverifh  pa- 
roxyfm,  attended  with  a fhivering  and  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body. 

CRYl’TA,  a fubterraneous  cell  or  vault,  efpecially  under  a 
church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  families  or  perfons.  S. 
Ciampini,  deferibing  the  outfide  of  the  Vatican,  fpeaks  of  the 
cryfta  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Paul,  See.  The  word  is  formed  of 
xfxnrioi,  abfcaiido,  “ 1 hide whence  KfVTrrv,  crypta.  Vitnivius 
ufes  the  word  crypia  for  a part  of  a building,  aniwering  nearly 
to  our  cellar;  Juvenal  for  a cloaca.  Hence  crypto  porticus,  a 
fubterraneous  place  arched  or  vaulted,  ufed  as  an  under- work  or 
qialfage  in  old  walls.  The  fume  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decoration 
at  the  entry  of  a grotto, 

Crypta  is  allb  ufed  by  fome  of  our  ancient  writers  for  a 
chajiel  or  oratory  under  ground. 

CuYPTiE,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  by  Ruyfch  to  glands 
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fituated  on  the  hack  of  the  tongue,  and  to  glands  of  the  Intef- 
tines. 

CRYPTOGAMIA,  from  xauwTOf,  occultus,  “ concealed,”  and 
yccuof,  riuptia,  “ nuptials,”  the  24th  clafs  in  the  Linnaean  fyf- 
tem,  comprehending  thofe  plants  w-hofe  frutlifications  are  con- 
cealed, either  through  minutenefs,  or  within  the  fruit.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  47. 

CRY’PTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher,  or  with 
fympathetic  ink.  See  Cither  and  Ink. 

CRYSTAL,  a fpecies  of  ftoucs  of  the  quartz  kind,  belong- 
ing to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It  always  appears,  when  there  has 
been  no  interniption  to  its  cryfialiization,  in  hexagonal  prifras 
pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  found  of  different  kinds  and  colours. 

1.  Opaque  or  femitranfparent,  and  white  or  of  a milk  colour. 

2.  Opaque  and  red,  or  of  a carnelian  colour,  from  Oran  in  Bar- 

bary. J.  Opaque  and  black,  from  the  fame  place.  4.  Clear. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  kinds  of  crytlals  is  from  2650  to 
2700.  Profetfor  B rgman  extra6led  from  them  alxiut  fix  parts 
of  argilla  and  one  of  calcareous  earth  per  hundred  weight ; but 
Mr.  Gerhard  found  fome  fo  pure  as  to  contain  neither.  5. 
Clear  and  blackifii  brown,  the  fmoky  topaz,  or  rajicb  topaz  of 
the  Germans.  It  is  found  at  Egan  in  Norway,  and  at  Lovifa 
in  Finland,  Thefe  ciyllals  are  faid  to  become  clear  by  boil- 
ing them  in  tallow.  6.  Clear  and  yellow ; found  in  Bohemia, 
and  fold  inllead  of  topazes,  7.  Clear  and  violet-coloured;  the 
amethyft,  from  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Dannemore  in  Upland. 
The  moft  tranfparent  of  thefe  are  called  falfe  diamonds.  Brif- 
tol,  Kerry  Hones,  Aleii9on  diamonds,  &c.  8.  Colourlefs  rock 

cryftal,  properly  fo  called,  found  in  Bohemia,  the  province  of 
Jemtland,  and  many  other  places.  9.  Pyramidal  cryftal  with 
one  or  two  points.  Thefe  have  no  prifmatic  ftiape,  but  either 
ftand  upon  a bafe  in  cavities  of  quartz  veins,  have  onl}'  a finglc 
pyramid,  and  are  of  various  colours ; or  they  lie  in  a claydy 
earth,  and  have  both  pyramids,  but  no  prifm.  They  are  found 
at  Blackenburg  upon  the  Harlz,  and  at  Morferolh  in  the  Silver- 
land  in  Tranfylvania. 

The  coloured  tranfparent  cryftals  derive  their  tinge  from  an 
exceedingly  fmall  portion  of  metallic  calces,  but  lofe  them  en- 
tirely when  ftrongly  heated.  They  are  called  falfe  gevis ; viz. 
the  red  from  Oran  in  Barbary,  falfe  rubies  ; the  yellow  from 
Saxony,  falfe  topazes;  the  green  from  Dauphiny,  very  rare, 
fall'e  emeralds  or  prafes;  the  violet  from  Vil  in  Catalonia, 
falfe  amcthyfts;  the  blue  from  Puy  in  Valay  in  France,  falli 
fappiiires.  There  are  likewife  opal  or  rainbow  cryftals,  the  vari- 
ous colours  of  which  are  thrown  out  in  zones  acrofg  the  furface. 
They  make  a very  fine  appearance,  though  they  never  fliinc  like- 
the  oriental  opal. 

M.  Imurcroy  makes  a remarkable  difference  between  the  evyf- 
tals  and  quartz,  affirming  that  the  former  are  unalterable 
in  the  fire,  in  which  they  neither  lofe  their  hardnefs,  tranfpa- 
rency,  nor  colour,  while  the  quartz  lol'es  the  fame  (]ualitics, 
and  is  reduced  by  it  to  a white  and  opaque  earth.  He  claftes 
the  rock  cryftals,  I.  -according  to.their  form,  viz.  i.  Infulated 
hexagonal  cryftals  ending  in  pyramids  of  fix  faces,  which  have 
a double  refra6lion,  or  ftiow  two  images  of  the  fame  objedt 
when  looked  through.  2,  Hexagonal  cryftals  united,  having 
one  or  two  points.  3.  Tetrahedral,  dodecahedral,  flatted  cryft-als; 
and  which,  though  hexagonal,  have  neverthelefs  their  planes 
irregular.  4.  Cry  Hals. in  large  mafles,  from  the  ifland  of  IMa- 
dagalcar,  which  have  a limj'ilc  refradlion.  II.  "With  regard  to 
their  colour,  as  being  cither  diaphanous,  reddilfi,  fmoky,  or 
blackifli.  111.  With  regard  to  accidental  changes,  fome  are 
hollow ; fome  contain  water  within  one  or  more  cavities;  (bme 
are  cafed  one  within  the  other;  fome  are  of  a round  form,  as  the 
pebbles  of  the  Rhine ; fome  have  a cruft  of  metallic  calces  or  of 
a pyrites;  fome  are  found  cryftallizcd  in  the  infide  of  a cavity; 
9K 
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while  fome  feem  to  contain  amianthus  or  afbeltos  j and  others 
contain  fliirls.  The  fame  author  reckons  among  the  cryftals  the 
oriental  topaz,  the  hyacinth,  the  oriental  fapphire,  and  the 
amethyft.  Mr.  .)aubenton  has  always  looked  upon  this  laft  as 
a quartz  of  a cr}’ftal. 

^^'hen  the  rock-crj’ftals  are  femitranfparent  or  Intermixed 
with  opaque  veins,  they  are  called  by  the  Swedilh  lapidaries 
vnlk-cryjlah . When  they  are  found  in  the  form  of  round  peb- 
bles, which  is  occafioned  by  their  being  tolfed  about  and  rubbed 
againft  one  another  by  floods  or  by  the  fea,  they  are  called  by 
the  Englifh  lapidaries  fehhlc-cryjlah.  They  come  from  the 
Indies,  Siberia,  and  other  places. 

According  to  Uomarc,  the  rocky-cryftals  are  generally  formed 
upon  or  among  quartz,  which  lliows  their  great  aflinity,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatell  quantity 
of  them  is  brought  from  Mount  Saint  Gothard  in  Switzerland. 
Large  pieces  of  thefe,  weighing  from  ^ to  800  pounds,  were 
found  there  at  Grimfelberg;  another  about  1200  ])ounds  weight 
was  found  fome  years  ago  at  Fifbach  in  the  Wallals;  and  a 
piece  fix  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  equally  thick,  was  found  in 
the  illand  ot  Madagafcar,  where  thefe  natural  productions  are  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  fize  and  perfection. 

In  the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  there  is  a pyramidal 
crt'Ital  vafe  two  ells  in  height,  cut  wholly  out  of  one  piece.  It 
is  ufual  with  the  largelt  cryttals  of  the  German  mountains  to  be 
full  of  cracks  and  Haws,  and  to  be  fo  conftruCted  internally  as 
to  fhow  all  the  prifmatic  colours ; but  the  above  mentioned 
ones  were  quite  free  from  thefe  blemiflies,  and  refembled  co- 
lumns of  the  pureft  glafs,  only  much  clearer  than  any  glafs  can 
be  made.  Cryftal  is  alfo  found  in  many  parts  of  Britain  and 
Ireland.  About  Briftol  it  is  found  of  an  amethyftine  tinge.  In 
Silefia  and  Bohemia  in  Germany  it  is  found  ftained  with  the 
colours  of  the  ruby,  fapphire,  emerald,  and  topaz;  in  which 
cafe  jewellers  take  great  advantage  ■ of  it,  felling  it  under  the 
name  of  accidental  fapphire. 

The  names  of  the  pure  cryftal  are  three:  The  firfl  is  perfeCl 
columnar  cryflai’s,  with  double  pyramids,  compofed  of  18 
planes,  in  an  hexangular  column,  terminated  by  an  hexangular 
pyramid  at  each  end  : the  fecond  order  is  that  of  perfeCt  cryf- 
tals, with  double  pyramids,  without  a column,  compofed 
either  of  la  or  of  16  planes,  in  two  hexangular  jiyramids, 
joined  clofely  bafe  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
column : the  third  order  is  that  of  the  imperfeCt  ciyftals,  with 
tingle  pyramids,  compofed  either  of  12  or  10  planes,  in  an 
hexangular  or  pentangular  column,  aflixed  irregularly  at  one 
end  to  fome  folid  body,  and  terminated  at  the  other  by  an  hex- 
angular  or  pentangular  pyramid.  Thefe  are  all  the  general 
forms  into  which  cryftal,  when  pure,  is  found  concreted  : but 
under  thefe  there  are  almolt  infinite  varieties  in  the  number  of 
angles,  and  the  length,  thicknefs,  and  other  accidents  of  the 
columns  and  pyramids. 

VTen  cr}'ftal  is  blended  with  metalline  particles  at  the  time 
of  its  formation,  it  aftumes  a variety  of  figures  wholly  different 
from  thefe,  conftituting  a fourth  order,  under  the  name  of 
metalline  cryjlah : when  that  rnetal  is  lead,  the  cryftal  affumes 
the  form  of  a cube;  when  it  is  tin,  of  a quadrilateral  pyramid, 
with  a^ broad  bafe;  when  iron,  the  cryftal  is  found  concreted  in 
rhomboidal  figures  ; thefe  cr)dlals  are  very  common  about 
mines;  but  the  common  fpars,  which  are  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced in  the  fame  manner  by  the  metals,  and  to  a[>pear  in  the 
very  fame  form,  are  to  be  carefully  diftinguiflied  from  them. 
There  is  one  very  cafy  teft  for  this  j)urpofe,  which  is,  that  all 
fpars  are  fubjeft  to  be  diffolved  by  nitrous  acid,  and  eftervefee 
violently  only  on  its  touching  them  ; but  it  has  no  fuch  efi’eft 

cryftal.  . 

The  pebble  cryftal  is  common  enough  in  all  parts  of  the 


world;  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular  column! ' 
affixed  to  a folid  bafe  at  one  end,  and  terminated  by  a hex- > 
angular  column  at  the  other,  is  infinitely  more  fo : this  is  ' 
what  we  call  /prig  or  rock-cryfal,  and  is  of  the  fpecies  de-  ' 
feribed  by  moft  authors  under  the  name  of  cryjlal  of  the  Jhops^  ' 
or  that  formerly  kept  for  medicinal  ufes.  . j 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  cryftals,  it  is  certain  that  ■ | 
they  muft  have  been  once  in  a foft  ftate,  fince  fome  are  found  - J 
to  have  water  in  their  cavities.  ‘Profeftbr  Bergman  obtained  ; 1 i 

regular  formed  cryftals,  by  fuffering  the  powder  of  quartz  to  { 
remain  In  a veffel  with  fluor  acid  for  two  years.  Thefe  were  ! 
about  the  fize  of  fmall  peas,  and  were  lefs  hard  than  quartz.  < I j 
Mr.  Magellan  Informs  us,  that  he  received,  from  Mr.  Achard  \ ' 
two  cryftals,  one  of  the  fparry  kind,  and  the  other  as  hard  and  ■!  ^ 
tranfparent  as  rock-cryftal.  The  firft  he  procured  by  means  of  \ 
calcareous  earth,  and  the  latter  from  the  earth  of  alum,  both 
diflblved  in  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  the  water  filtrating 
very  (lowly  through  the  porous  bottom  of  baked  clay.  The  > 
app.aratus  is  deferibed  by  the  author  in  the  Journal  dc  Phyji^ue 
for  January  1778:  but  though  the  procefs  was  attempted  bv 
Mr.  Magellan,  and  afterwards  a fecond  time  by  Mr.  Archard 
himfelf,  neither  of  them  were  able  to  fucceed.  Mr.  Mor- 
veau,  however,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Dijon  Memoirs  for 
178^,  afterts  that  he  has  produced  a very  fmall  artificial  cryf- 
tal ; and  gives  the  proper  method  for  fucceeding  in  the 
procefs. 

Natural  cryftal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination  into  a ftate 
proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline  falts,  and  thus  becomes  a 
veiy”^  valuable  fritt.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  as  follows : cal- 
cine natural  ciyffial  In  a crucible;  when  it  is  red-hot,  throw  it 
into  cold  water.  Repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible 
that  no  dull  or  afhes  may  get  in  among  the  cryftal.  Dry  this 
calcined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Colouring  Ckystal,  for  the  imitation  of  gems.  See  Dou- 
blet. 

Crystal  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a faftitious  body,  caft  In  glafs 
houfes,  called  cryflal-glafsj  being  In  fadt  no  more  than  glafs 
carried,  in  the  compofition  and  manufacture,  to  a greater  per- 
fection than  the  common  glafs.  The  beft  kind  of  glafs-crj'ftal 
is  that  called  Venice-cryfd,  made  at  Moran  near  Venice.  See 
Glass. 

IJland  or  Iceland  Crystal,  a tranfparent  folTile  ftone, 
brought  from  Iceland,  foft  as  talc,  clear  as  rock-cryftal,  and 
without  colour,  remarkable  for  its  unufual  refraCtions.  It  is 
there  found  in  great  abundance  all  over  the  country,  but  is 
particularly  jilcntiful  in  a mountain,  not  far  from  the  bay  of 
Roezfiord,  where  the  finett  and  moft  pellucid  pieces  are  found 
on  digging.  The  mountain  lies  in  6^5  degrees  latitude,  and  has 
its  whole  outfide  made  up  of  it;  but  though  this  makes  a very 
bright  and  glittering  appearance,  it  is  not  fo  fine  as  that  whicli 
lies  at  a little  depth,  and  is  met  with  on  opening  the  furface. 
This  is  generally  taken  up  out  of  the  earth  in  maftes  a foot 
long,  and  its  corners  very  frequently  are  terminated  in  thefe 
large  inalTcs,  by  a fort  of  cryftals,  very  different  in  figure  and 
qualities  from  the  reft  of  the  mafs.  The  ftone  itfelf  is  of  a 
])arallclopiped  figure;  but  thefe  excrefccnces  are  either  fingle 
pyramids,  aflixed  to  columns  like  common  cryftal,  or  double 
pyramids  with  or  without  columns  between.  The  ftone  itfelf 
is  foft;  thefe  are  hard,  and  cut  glafs;  the  ftone  calcines  to  lime  . 

in  the  fire;  thefe  run  into  glafs:  in  lliort,  the  ftone  itfelf  is  true  ; 

fpar,  and  thefe  are  true  cryftal.  Befide  thefe,  there  fometimes  : 
grows  out  of  the  end  of  the  larger  maftes  a pure  fine  afbeftos. 

This  Hkewlfe  is  the  cafe  fometimes  in  the  fpar  found  about 
Barege  in  France,  and  fliows  how  nearly  together  the  forma- 
tion of  bodies,  wholly  different  from  one  another,  may  happen,. 

'I'he  general  figure,  of  the  ftone  is. parallelopipcd;  or,  as  fom»,  : 
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«xprefs  it,  rhomboidej  and  it  retains  this  not  only  while  whole, 
I but  alfo  while  broken  to  pieces  j every  fragment  it  naturally 
fidls  into,  though  ever  fo  fraall,  being  truly  of  that  fhape.  But 
it  is  remarkable,  that  in  foine  parts  of  this  mountain,  the  fame 
Ibrt  of  matter  is  found  in  form  of  triangular  pyramids,  all 
which  have  the  fame  property  of  the  double  refraftion  with 
the  parallelepipeds  of  the  fame  fubftance  j fo  that  the  origi- 
nal error  of  fuppofing  its  qualities  owing  to  its  Hiape,  is  re- 
futed by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  made  with  other  pellucid 
bodies  of  the  fame  figure,  which  do  not  {how  this  remarkable 
property. 

The  Iceland  ciyftal  is  ele6lrical,  and  when  rubbed  will  draw 
up  {{raws,  feathers,  and  other  light  fubllances,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  amber  does. 

The  vaft  malTes  of  white  fpar  which  are  found  in  the  lead 
mines  of  Derbyfhire,  though  they  are  not  externally  of  the 
parallelopiped  figure  of  the  Iceland  crj'ftal,  nor  have  'any  thing 
of  its  brightnels  or  tranfparence  in  the  general  lumpj  yet 
when  they  are  broken  they  feparate  into  rhomboidal  frag- 
ments, and  fome  of  thefe  are  found  to  be  tolerably  pellucid;  all 
thofe  which  are  lb  have  the  property  of  the  Iceland  cryftal; 
and  being  laid  upon  paper  where  a black  line  is  drawn,  they  all 
{how  that  line  double  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  real  Iceland 
cryftal  does. 

Iceland  ciq'ftal  bears  a red  heat  without  lofing  its  tranfpa- 
rency ; and  in  a very  intenfe  heat  calcines  without  fufion : 
fteeped  a day  or  two  in  water,  it  lofes  its  natural  polilh.  It  is 
very  loft  and  eafily  fcratched  with  the  point  of  a pin;  it  will 
not  give  fire  on  being  {truck  againlt  {teel ; and  ferments  and 
is  perfectly  dlltblved  in  aquafortis.  It  is  found  in  Iceland, 
from  whence  it  has  its  name ; and  in  France,  Germany,  and 
many  other  places.  In  England  fragments  of  other  fpars  are 
very  often  miltaken  for  it,  many  of  them  having  in  fome  de- 
gree the  fame  property.  It  has  none  of  the  diltinguifiiing 
characters  of  cryftal;  and  is  plainly  a genus  of  fpars,  called 
from  their  figure  parallelopipedia,  which,  as  well  as  fome  other 
bodies  of  a different  genus,  have  the  fame  properties.  Bar- 
tholine,  Huygens,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  deferibed  the 
body  at  large,  but  have  accounted  it  either  a cryftal  or  a talc; 
errors  which  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  criterions  of 
foffils  been  at  that  time  fixed;  fince  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  re- 
corded its  property  of  making  an  ebullition  with  aquafortis, 
which  alone  mult  prove  that  it  is  neither  talc  nor  cr}'ftal,  both 
thofe  bodies  being  wholly  unaft'eCted  by  that  menftruum.  It 
is  always  found  in  form  of  an  oblique  parallelopiped,  with  fix 
fides,  and  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to 
three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  pellucid,  and  not  much 
lefs  bright  than  the  pureft  cryftal,  and  its  planes  are  all  tole- 
rably fmooth,  though  when  nicely  viewed  they  are  found  to  be 
waved  with  crooked  lines  made  by  the  edges  of  imperfeCt 
plates.  What  appears  very  fingular  in  the  ftruClure  of  this 
body  is,  that  all  the  Ibrfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  cnnfequently  it  will  fplit  off  into  thin  jilates,  either  hori- 
zontally cr  pcrpendicu'arly  ; but  this  is  found,  on  a microfcopic 
examination,  to  be  owing  to  the  regularity  of  figure,  fmooth- 
nefs  of  furface,  and  nice  joining  of  the  feveral  fmall  parallelo- 
piped concretions,  of  which  the  whole  is  compofed,  and  to  the 
fame  caufe  is  probably  owing  its  remarkable  property  in  rc- 
fraftion. 

The  phenomena  of  this  ftone  are  \try  remarkable,  were  firft 
fuggefted  by  Bartholine,  and  have  been  examined  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  M.  Huygens  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  t.  In  other 
pellucid  bodies  thi  re  is  only  one  refraftion,  in  this  there  arc 
two;  fo  that  objc£ts  viewed  through  it  appear  double.  2.  In 
other  tranfparent  bodies,  a ray  falling  ])erpendicularly  on  the 
lurface,  pafles  llraight  through,  without  I'uft’ering  any  refrac- 
tion; and  an  oblique  ray  is  always  divided;  in  Iceland  cryftal, 


every  ray,  whether  perpendicular  or  oblii]ue,  becomes  divided 
into  two,  by  means  of  the  double  refraftion.  One  of  thefe  rc- 
fraiftiohs  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  fine  of  incidence 
out  of  air  into  cryftal,  being  to  the  fine  of  refra6Uon  as  rive 
three;  but  the  other  is  perfectly  new.  The  like  double  refrac- 
tion is  alfo  obferved  in  cryftal  of  the  rock,  though  much  lefs 
fenfibly. 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  general,  fomething  compofed  of,  or 
refembling,  cryftal.  See  Crystal. 

Crystalline  Humour.  See  Anatomy,  p.  211. 
CRYSTALLINA2,  or  Crystallines,  in  medicine,  arc 
puftules  filled  with  water,  and  fo  called  on  account  of  their 
tranfparency. 

CRYSTALLIZATION  ; whenever  the  parts  of  bodies  arc 
feparated  from  each  other,  and  fufpended  in  a medium  or  fol- 
vent,  in  which  they  can  freely  move,  they  either  remain  at  3. 
diftance  from  each  other  by  virtue  of  their  attraftion  to  the 
folvent,  or  they  come  together,  by  their  own  mutual  attraction,, 
and  form  confiftent  mafles.  See  Attraction. 

From  the  facts  there  appears  to  be  juft  ground  to  conclude 
that  the  particles  of  bodies  demand  certain  relative  pofitions  at 
like  diftances,  in  order  that  the  energy  of  their  attraction  may 
be  the  greateft  polfible;  in  a manner  fimilar  to  what  we  oblerve. 
in  the  attractions  of  magnetifm  and  electricity.  This  polarity 
of  the  particles  deducible  by  mathematical  reafoning  from  their 
fuppofed  figures,  but  no  doubt  in  a great  meafure  dependent  on 
their  component  parts  likewife,  will  caufe  the  aggregate  maffes 
to  afiume  Ibme  determinate  figure,  in  fimilar  circumftances  or' 
fituations,  and  this  figure  will  be  modified  in  a great  variety  of 
ways  accordingly  as  thofe  circumftances  are  changed.  If  the 
particles  are  fufpended  or  kept  ftuid,  either  by  a due  quantity 
of  folvent,  or  by  heat,  or  by  both  of  thefe  agents,  a I'eparation 
will  enfue,  whenever  the  quantity  of  the  folvent  or  of  the  heat 
is  diminilhed.  If  this  diminution  be  fudden,  it  will  be  at- 
tended with  a conftderable  {hare  of  inteftine  motion,  by  which 
the  particles  mult  be  irregularly  moved,  and  will  eventually 
corfle  together  with  fuch  fides  or  faces  prefented  to  each  other, 
as  might  not  have  been  prefented  if  the  irregularity  of  motion 
had  not  interfered.  In  fuch  cafes  the  particles  will  form  a lb- 
lid,  polfeifing  little  or  no  fymmetiy.  in  its  figure.  This  is  called: 
confufed  crj'ftallization. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  happen,  that  by  gradual  evapo- 
ration, or  cooling,  the  diminution  of  the  quantities  of  folvent,. 
or  of  heat,  may  take  place  fo  flowly  as  to  occafion  a degree  of 
motion  altogether  Inconfiderable  among  the  parts  of  the  ftuid. 
In  this  cafe,  the  particles  which  are  about  to  feparate  wftll  ap- 
proach each  other  with  extreme  llownefs,  and  no  circumftance 
will  interfere  to  prevent  their  applying  fuch  fides  or.  faces  to- 
wards each  other  as  are  heft  adapted  to  the  governing  laws  of 
attraftion.  As  foon  as  the  particles  have  arrived  to  a difiance 
lefs  than  is  fufftcient  for  their  mutual  attrailion  to  overcome  the. 
power  of  the  fiuld  which  ful'pends  them,  they  will  ruth  toge- 
ther, and  form  fymmetrical  bodies  pofl'efting  figures  originating 
In,  and  dependent  on  the  properties  or  nature  ot  the  particles 
which  form  them,  and  the  fymmetry  will  be  more  j>erfe6t  the 
lefs  the  cryftallization  is  influenced  by  dilturbing  caufes.  This 
is  called  regular  cryftallization,  and  the  fymmetrical  bodies  are 
calKid  cry{lals.. 

As  the  agitation  arifing  from  the  caufes  juft  mentioned  is 
fufticient  to  prevent  the  regular  formation  ot  cryftals,  fo  like- 
wife  it  is  found  that  mechanical  agitation  is  llill  more  dellnic- 
tive  of  their  regularity.  Slow  crylbillization  produces  lugar- 
candy ; a (juicker  cryftallizatiou  aftbrds  loaf-fugar. . When  a 
balloon  fome  years  ago  was-  inflated  at  Moorflelds  by  inflam- 
mable air,  extricated  by  the  ablion  of  vitriolic  acid  upon  zinc, 
the  white  vitriol  of  commerce  was  iftbrded  in  beautiful  tranf- 
parent cryftals,  which  the  {hops  refufed  to  purchafe ; but  when 
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I'V  fuMeqiicnt  folution  and  niechanloal  agitallon,  a white  mafs 
e'l  contulcd  cn’ftals  was  obtaiiic<l,  the  lliop- keepers  recognized 
the  KJL'hitc  ‘Vitriol  they  had  been  ufed  to  deal  in.  The  prel'ence 
or  abfence  of  external  impiilfe  is 'of  fo  much  confequence  in 
cryllallization,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  aCfion  of 
light,  which  confidcrably  impedes  the  formation  of  regular  cryf- 
lals,  may  not  be  attributed  to  this  caufe. 

The  permanent  texture  of  bodies,  their  frafture,  and  other 
lilte  circum.fiances,  aj)pear  to  depend  upon  the  Hate  of  cryltal- 
lization  at  the  time  of  atfuming  the  folid  form.  In  metals,  for 
example,  the  cryllals  are  fmaller  and  more  confufed  the  haftier 
the  cooling.  Thus  fteel  fuddenly  cooled  breaks  with  a granu- 
lar fra(Hure,  poffelles  a diminiflied  I'peciiic  gravity,  and  is. very 
hard,  whereas  the  fame  Heel,  more  llowly  cooled,  will  be  den- 
fer,  fofter,  difficult  to  be  broken  afundcr,  and  when  broken  ex- 
hibits a very  different  internal  texture.  The  cryltals  of  other 
metals  may  be  obtained  by  fufing  them  in  a crucible  with  a 
hole  in  its  bottom  clufed  by  a flop})cr,  which  is  to  be  drawn  out 
after  the  veffel  has  been  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  furface 
of  the  metal  has  begun  to  congeal.  The  fame  effeft  may  be 
obferved  if  the  metal  be  poured  into  a plate  or  diffi,  a little  in- 
clined, which  is  to  be  fuddenly  inclined  in  the  oppofite  direftion, 
as  foon  as  the  metal  begins  to  congeal  round  its  edges.  Ip  the 
firH  method,  the  Huid  part- of  the  metal  runs  out  of  the  hole, 
leaving  a kind  of  cup  lined  with  cryflals  ; in  the  latter  way  the 
fuperior  part,  which  is  fluid,  runs  oftj  and  leaves  a plate  of  me- 
tal Hudded  over  with  cryltals. 

There  is  fcarccly  any  experiment  In  chemiHry  which  does 
not  afford  fome  appearance  of  a curious  nature,  referable  to 
cryftallizatlon. 

When  bodies  diffolvcd  in  any  fluid  are  feparated  by  cryflalli- 
zation,  they  are  always  found  to  retain  a part  of  the  fluid.  The 
water  thus  retained  by  fall ne  cryHals  is  called  the  water  of  cryf- 
tallization.  This  water  appears  to  be  effential  to  the  tranfpa- 
rent  cryHalline  form  of  falts,  and  is  no  doubt  retained  by  vir- 
tue of  their  attraflion  for  that  fluid.  From  Ibme  experiments, 
in  which  a much  greater  degree  of  cooling  was  produced  by 
the  folution  of  cryHallized  foda,  than  of  Inch  as  had  lofl  its 
■water  of  cryffallization,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  water 
exiHs  in  cryHals  in  the  congealed  or  folid  Hate,  and  perhaps 
much  denfer  than  mere  ice.  JMoH  falts  may  be  deprived  of 
their  water  of  ciyflallization  by  mere  heat.  Some  lofc  it  in 
the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  fall  into  a 
pulverulent  mafs,  called  an  efflorefcence.  Other  falts  attract  wa- 
ter fo  Hrongly  that  they  draw  it  from  the  atmolphere,  and 
gradually  become  fluid,  a phenomenon  diHinguiffied  by  the 
name  of  deliijuefcence.  Mr.  Baume  affirms  that  the  water  of 
cryftallization  in  all  neutral  falts  with  bafes  of  fixed  alkali  is 
pure,  and  they  are  not  capable  of  taking  up  a redundancy  of 
cither  principle  in  their  cryHals.  This  however  may  be 
doubted. 

The  cryflallization  of  falts  is  ufirally  efl'edfed  by  evaporating 
part  of  the  waterj  but  it  may  likewlfe  be  made  to  take  place  by 
abffratfion  of  the  water  in  the  way  of  chemical  atlinity.  Thus 
if  flrong  ardent  f})irit  be  added  to  an  eijual  volume  of  a Hrong 
folution  of  nitre,  the  fj)irit  combines  with  the  water,  and  almoH 
the  whole  of  the  nitre  feparates  in  an  inflan t in  the  cryHalline 
form.  There  is  no  doubt  but  appearances  of  this  kind  of  fe- 
paration  have  milled  chemifls  on  various  occations. 

The  operation  of  cryHallizing,  or  cryftallization.  Is  of  great 
utility  in  the  purifying  of  various  faline  fubflances.  MoH  falts 
are  fufpended  in  water  in  greater  quantities  at  more  elevated 
temperatures,  and  feparate  more  or  lefs  by  cooling.  In  this 
pro])erty,  and  likewife  in  the  quantity  of  fait  capable  of  being 
fufpended  in  a given  quantity  of  water,  they  difl'er  greatly 
from  each  other.  It  is  therefore  prafticable  In  general  to* 
feparate  falts  from  each  other,  by  due  management  of  the  tem- 


perature and  evaporation.  For  example,  if  a folution  of  nitre  > ! 
and  common  lalt  be  evaporated  over  the  fire,  and  a tmall  « i 
quantity  be  now  and  then  taken  out  for  trial,  it  will  be  found,  i 
at  a certain  period  of  the  concentration,  that  a conliderable  por-  i 
tion  of  fait  will  feparate  by  cooling,  and  that  this  fait  is  f.>r  i 
the  moft  part  pure  nitre.  When  this  is  fern,  the  whole  fluid  i 
may  be  cooled  to  feparate  part  of  the  nitre,  after  which,  evapo-i  ■ 
ration  may  be  proceeded  upon  as  before.  I'his  manipulation  I 
depends  upon  the  different  properties  of  the  two  falts  with  re- 
gard to  their  Iblubility  and  cryflallization  in  like  circumflances.  ' 
For  nitre  is  confiderably  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water, 
while  common  fait  is  fcarccly  more  foluble  in  the  one  cafe  than 
in  the  other.  The  common  fait  confeijuently  leparates  in  cryl- 
tals as  the  evaporation  of  the  heated  fluid  goes  on,  and  is  taken 
out  with  a ladle  from  time  to  time,  whereas  the  nitre  is  feparated 
by  fucceffive  coolings  at  proper  periods. 

Thofe  chemifls  who  confider  heat  as  a peculiar  fubflance  and 
not  a modification  of  matter,  are  in  general  inclined  to  reckon 
the  fluid  flate  a folution  of  this  matter]  and  the  cryflallization 
of  bodies  merely  fufed,  is  by  them  accounted  for  -by  the  ab- 
ftraiffion  of  this  fuppofed  folvent. 

It  was  natural  for  the  earlier  mineralogifls  and  chemifls'to 
diflinguiffi  bodies  by  their  fymmctrical  figures.  Subfequent 
experience  has  however  Ihewn  that  the  cryftallization  of  bodies 
is  variable,  by  fo  many  and  fuch  minute  circumltanoes,  that  a 
confiderable  dependance  on  this  fmgle  attribute  muft  necefiarily 
be  produilive  of  error.  Modern  chemifls,  as  the  methods  of 
analyfis  became  more  perfeft,  teem  to  have  adopted  a preju- 
dice of  the  contrary  nature,  by  almoH  totally  rejefting  the  ex- 
ternal figures  of  bodies  as  indications  of  their  coftiponent  parts. 
Rom£  dc  Lille  in  his  Cr}-ftallographie,  Bergman  in  one  of  his 
Etfays,  and  the  abb,  Haiiy,  have  treated  e,xprefsly  and  feienti- 
fically  upon  the  formation  of  thofe  geometrical  figures  which 
conftitute  cryflals;  but  the  lubjeft  Is  very  far  from  being 
enough  Amplified  to  admit  of  any  ready  application.  The 
miner,  the  mineralogift,  and  the  chemifl  will  perceive  a num- 
ber of  circumflances  in  natural  and  artificial  bodies  relative  to 
their  configuration,  grouping,  colour,  frafture,  fpecific  gravity, 
&c.  by  means  of  which  he  may^  form  very  probable  conjeftures 
as  to  their  contents,  and  the  experiments  requifite  to  be  infti- 
tuted  upon  them  : but  in  the  prefent  tiate  of  fcience,  there  is  no 
method  which  can  be  fubflituted  inflead  of  aftual  infpettion, 
and  the  attentive  confideration  of  minerals  and  chemical  pro- 
dufts  whole  contents  are  previoufly  known, 

CRYSTALS,  in  chemiftry,  falts  or  other  matters  ffiot  or 
congealed  in  the  manner  of  cryftal.  See  Chemistry  ; and 
Crystallization. 

CTESIAS,  a native  of  Coldos,  who  accompanied  Cyrus  the 
fon  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes  j 
by  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner.  But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a 
wound  he  received  in  the  battle,  he  became  a great  favourite 
at  the  court  of  Perfia,  where  he  continued  praftifing  phyfic  for 
17  years,  and  was  employed  in  fevcral  negoclations.  He  wrote 
the  Hiftory  of  Perfia  in  23  books,  and  a Hiftory  of  the  Indies : 
but  thefe  works  are  now  loft,  and  all  we  have  remaining  of 
them  is  an  abridgment  compiled  by  Photius.  The  moft  judi- 
cious among  the  ancients  looked  upon  Ctefias  as  a fabulous- 
writer  ; yet  feveral  of  the  ancient  hiflorians  and  modern  Chrif- 
tian  writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of  the  Afly- 
rian  kings. 

CTESIBIUS,  a mathematician  of  Alexandria,  about  120 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  the  firft  who  invented  the  pump. 
Fie  alfo  invented  a cleplydra,  or  water-clock.  This  inven- 
tion of  meaturing  time  by  water  was  wonderful  and  ingenious. 
Water  was  let  drop  upon  wheels  which  it  turned : the  wheels 
communicated  their  regular  motion  to  a linall  wooden  image,  , 
which  by  a gradual  rile  pointed  with  a flick  to  the  proper  hours  ' 
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and  months,  which  were  engraved  on  a column  near  the  ma- 
chine. This  artful  invention  gave  rife  to  many  improvements; 
and  the  modern  manner  of  mealiiring  time  with  an  hour-glafs 
is  in  imitation  of  the  clepfydra  of  Ctefibius. 

CTESIPHON,  the  name  of  feveral  noted  perfons  of  anti- 
quity. I.  An  Athenian,  who  advifed  his  fellow-citizens  to 
crown  publicly  Demofthenes  with  a golden  crown  for  his  pro- 
bity and  virtue.  This  was  oppofed  by  the  orator  ^fehines, 
the  rival  of  Demofthenes,  who  accufed  Ctefiphon  of  feditious 
views.  Demolthenes  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in 
a celebrated  oration  Hill  extant,  and  iEfehines  was  baniflied. 
2.  A Greek  architedt,  who  made  the  plan  of  J3iana’s  temple  at 
Ephefus.  3 . An  elegiac  poet,  whom  king  Attains  fet  over  his 
polfelfions  in  iEolia.  4.  A Greek  hiftorian,  who  wrote  an 
hiltory  of  Boeotia. 

CUB,  a bear’s  whelp.  Among  hunters,  a fox  and  martcon 
of  the  tirft  year  are  alfo  called  See  Ursus. 

CUBA,  an  illand  of  the  W.  Indies,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  87  in  breadth. 
It  was  difeovered  by  Columbus,  in  1494.  The  Spaniards  are 
entirely  mailers  of  it,  having  extirpated  the  natives.  The 
foil  is  not  extremely  fertile ; but  there  are  pallures  fufficient 
to  feed  a great  number  of  fliecp,  and  hogs,  which  were  origi- 
nally brought  hither.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  mines  in  the 
mountains,  and  forefts  full  of  game.  The  produce  is  fugar- 
canes,  ginger,  caffia,  wild  cinnamon,  and  very  good  tobacco, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Cigarros.  The  hills  run  through  the 
middle  of  the  Illand  from  E.  to  W.  but,  near  the  coaft,  the 
land  is  generally  level.  Here  are  many  rivulets,  which  run 
from  the  hills  to  the  N.  and  S.  The  air  is  temperate  and 
wholefome,  and  here  are  cedar  trees  fo  large,  that  canoes  made 
of  them  will  hold  50  men.  Havanna  is  the  capital.  The  gal- 
leons that  return  annually  to  Spain,  rendezvous  at  Havanna. 
This  ifland  was  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  1761,  but  reftored  by 
the  peace  pf  I/63.  It  is  75  miles  N.  of  Jamaica. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a folid  body  confifting  of  fix  equal 
fides.  See  Geo.metr-T. 

Cxi'&z-Root  of  any  Number  or  Quantity,  is  fuch  a number  or 
quantity,  which,  if  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  then  again,  the 
product  thence  arifing  by  that  number  or  quantity,  being  the 
cube  root,  this  laft  produft  fiiall  be  equal  to  the  number  or 
quantity  whereof  it  is  the  cube-root;  as  2 is  the  cube-root  of 
8 ; becaufe  two  times  2 is  4,  and  two  times  4 is  8 ; and  a b 
is  the  cube  root  of  +3aab-^3aab-\-b^ . See  Algebra. 

CUBEBS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a fmall  dried  fruit  re- 
fembling  pepper,  but  often  fomewhat  longer,  brought  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  illand  of  Java.  In  aromatic  warmth  and  pun- 
gency, they  are  far  inferior  to  pepper. 

CUBIC  EttUATioN.  See  Algebra. 

CUBIDIA,  a genus  of  fpars.  The  word  Is  derived  from 
“ a die ;”  and  is  given  them  from  their  being  of  the 
lliapc  of  a common  die,  or  of  a cubic  figure.  Thefe  bodies 
owe  their  lliapc  to  an  admixture  of  lead,  and  there  are  only 
two  known  fpecles  of  the  genus,  i.  A colourlcls  cryllalline 
one,  with  thin  flakes,  found  in  the  lead-mines  of  Yorkfliire, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  2.  A milky  white 
one  with  thicker  crufts.  This  is  found  in  the  lead-mines  of 
Derbylhire  and  Yorkfliire,  but  is  ullially  fmall,  and  Is  not 
found  plentifully. 

CUBIT,  In  the  menfuration  of  the  ancients,  a long  meafurc, 
equal  to  the  length  of  a man’s  arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip 
of  the  fingers.  Dr  Arbuthnot  makes  the  Englifli  cubit  equal 
to  18  inches;  the  Roman  cubit  equal  to  i foot  5.406  inches; 
and  the  cubit  of  the  feripture  equal  to  i foot  9,888  Inches. 

CUBITyEUS  milsclks,  the  name  of  two  mufcles  of  the 
hand.  See  Anatomy,  Tabic  of  the  Mufcles. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,  a bone  of  the  arm,  reaching  from 
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the  elbow  to  the  wrill;  otherwllc  called  ulna,  or  the  greater 
fojfile.  Some  ule  the  word  for  all  that  part  of  the  arm  between 
the  elbow  and  the  wrift;  including  the  ulna  or  cubitus,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  and  the  radius. 

CUBOIDES,  or  Os  Cubieorme,  In  anatomy,  the  feventh 
bone  of  the  foot ; fo  called  from  its  being  in  form  of  a cube 
or  die. 

CUCKING-STOOL,  an  engine  Invented  for  punifliing  fcolds 
and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in  water ; called  in  an- 
cient times  a tumbrel,  and  Ibmetimes  a trebucket.  In  Domef- 
day,  it  is  called  cathedra  ftercorls:  and  it  was  in  ufe  even  among 
the  Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  deferibed  to  be  cathedra  in  qua 
rixofee  muUercs  fedentes  aquls  demergebantur.  It  was  anciently 
alfo  a punilhment  inflifted  upon  brewers  and  bakers  tranfgref* 
fing  the  laws ; who  were  thereupon  in  fuch  a ftool  immerged 
over  head  and  ears  in  fercore,  fome  (linking  water.  Some 
think  it  a cGrruption  from  ducking-fool-,  others  from  cboaking- 
fool,  quia  bee  modo  demerfe  aquls  fere  fuffocaniur.  See  Cas- 

TIGATORY. 

CUCKOW,  in  ornithology.  See  Cuculus. 

CucKow- Spit,  the  fame  with  froth-fpit.  See  Tzoiw-Spit^ 
and  Cicada. 

CUCUBALUS,  BERRY-BEARlNG  CHICK.WEED;  a genuS  of 
the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 2d  order,  Caryo- 
pblilel.  The  calyx  is  inflated;  the  petals  unguiculated  with- 
out a ne£larIferous  corona  at  the  throat;  the  capfule  is  trilocu*- 
lar„  There  are  1.3  fpecies,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are* 
T.  The  beken,  Swedilh  lychnis,  or  gumfepungar,  is  a native  of 
feveral  parts  of  Europe.  The  empalement  of  its  flower  is  cu- 
rioufly  wrought  like  a network,  and  is  of  a purplilh  colour. 
The  leaves  have  fomewhat  of  the  flavour  of  peafe,  and  proved 
of  great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca  in  1685,  when  a 
fwarm  of  loculls  had  deftroyed  the  harveft.  The  Gothlandera 
apply  the  leaves  to  eryfipelatous  eruptions.  Horfes,  cows, 
Iheep,  and  goats,  eat  this  plant.  2.  The  no&iflora,  or  night- 
flowering lychnis,  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  rifmg  with  an  upright  branching  llalk,  a foot 
and  an  half  high,  garnilhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  placed 
oppofite.  The  upper  part  of  the  llalk  branches  very  much ; 
the  flowers  Hand  upon  long  naked  footftalks,  each  fupporting 
three  or  four  flowers  which  have  long  tubes  with  Ilriped  em- 
palements:  the  petals  are  large,  deeply  divided  at  top,  and  of  a 
pale  bluellh  colour.  The  flowers  are  clofed  all  the  day ; but 
when  the  fun  leaves  them,  they  expand,  and  then  emit  a very 
agreeable  feent.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the 
fpring  on  a bed  of  light  earth ; and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  a nurfery-bed  at  about  four 
inches  diftance,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn.  They  may 
then  be  planted  in  the  borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
will  flower  the  following  year.  3.  The  olltcs,  or  catch-fly,  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  other  European  countries.  It  hath  a 
thick,  flelhy,  perennial  root,  whick  llrikes  into  the  ground, 
from  whence  rifes  a jointed  llalk  three  or  four  feet  high.  vVt 
the  joints  there  exfudes  a vifeous  clammy  juice,  that  flicks  to 
the  fingers  when  handled ; and  the  fmall  inledls  which  fettle 
upon  thofe  parts  of  the  flalks  are  thereby  fo  faftened  that  they 
cannot  get  off.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a greenilli  co- 
lour. The  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds. 

CUCULUS,  the  Cuckow,  in  ornithology,  a genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  picae  : the  chara6tcrs  of  which  are  : The  bill 
is  fmooth,  and  more  or  Icfs  bending ; the  uoflrils  are  bounded 
by  a fmall  rim  ; the  tongue  is  fliort  and  pointed  : the  feet  and 
toes  funned  for  climbing.  See  Plate  Si,  The  moll  remark- 
able fpecies  are : 

I.  The  canorus,  or  common  cuckow,  w'eighs  about  five 
ounces;  and  is  in  length  14  inches,  in  breadth  25.  The  bill  b 
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Wack,  and  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  head, 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  coverts  of  the  wings  and  rump,  are  of  a 
dove  colour  ; darker  on  the  head  and  paler  on  the  rump.  The 
throat  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a pale  grey  ; the  bread 
and  belly  white,  crolfed  elegantly  with  undulated  lines  of  black. 
The  tail  confids  of  ten  feathers  of  unequal  lengths ; the  two 
middle  tail  feathers  are  black  tipped  with  white  j the  others  are 
marked  with  wliite  Ipots  on  each  fide  their  fliafts.  The  legs  are 
fhort ; and  the  toes  dil’pofed  two  backwards  and  two  forwards, 
like  thofe  of  the  wood  pecker,  though  it  is  never  obferved  to  run 
up  the  fides  of  trees.  The  female  differs  in  tome  refpeCts.  The 
neck  before  and  behind  is  of  a brownidi  red  ; the  tail  barred 
with  the  fame  colour  and  black,  and  fpotted  on  each  fide  the 
ihaft  with  white.  The  young  birds  are  brown  mixed  with  black, 
and  in  that  ttate  have  been  defcribed  by  fome  authors  as  old 
ones. 

This  bird  appears  in  our  country  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
makes  the  ffiorteft  llay  with  us  of  any  bird  of  pailage.  It  is 
direfted  here,  as  Mr.  Stillingfleet  obferves,  by  that  contlitu- 
tion  of  the  air  which  caufes  the  fig-tree  to  put  forth  its  fruit  j 
though  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  fome  of  thefe  birds  do  not  quit 
this  itland  during  the  winter  ; but  that  they  feek  flielter  in  hol- 
low trees  and  lie  torpid,  unlefs  animated  by  unufually  warm 
weather.  Mr.  Pennant  gives  two  inffances  of  their  being  heard 
in  February;-  one  in  1771,  in  the  end  of  that  month  ; the  other 
in  1769,  on  the  4th  day;  but  after  that  they  were  heard  no 
iftore,  being  probably  chilled  into  torpidity.  There  is  a remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  fong  of  thefe  birds  and  the  mac- 
karels  continuing  in  full  roe  ; that  is,  from.. about  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  latter  end  of  June.  The  cuckow  is  filent  for  fome 
time  after  his  arrival ; his  note  is  a call  to  love,  and  ufed  only 
bj'  the  male,  who  fits  percked  generally  on  fome  dead  tree  or 
bnre  bough,  and  repeats  his  fong,  which  he  lofes  as  foon  as  the 
a.morous  feafon  is  over. , His  note,  is  fo  uniform,  that  his  name 
in  all  languages  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  it ; and  in  all 
countries  it  is  ufed  .in  the  fame  reproachful  fenfe. 

On  the  natural. hiftorj'^  of  this  fingular  bird,  we  have  a very 
curious  paper-  by  Dr,  Jenner,  publilhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa6Hon,s  for  1788,  Part  II.  art.  14.  The  firft  appearance  of 
cuckows  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  is  about  the  middle 
of  April.  The  fong  of  the  male,  which  is  well  known,  foon 
proclaims  its  arrival.  The  fong  of  the  female  (if  the  peculiar 
notes  of  which, it  iscompofed  may  be  fo  called)  is  widely  diffe- 
rent, and  has  been  fo  little  attended  to,  that  perhaps  few  are  ac- 
quainted with  it : the  cry  of  the  dab-chick  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  it. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  birds,  cuckows  do  not  pair.  When 
a female  appears  on  the  wing,  Ihe  is  often  attended  by  two  or 
three  males,  who  feem  to  be  earneltly  contending  for  her  favours. 
From  the  time  of  her  appearance  till  after  the  middle  of  fummer 
theneftsofthe  birds  felected  to  receive  her  egg  are  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance  ; but,  like  the  other  migrating  birds,  fhe  does 
not  begin  to  lay  till  fome  weeks  after  her  arrival. 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  the  cuckow  does  not  hatch  its 
own  eggs  ; for  which  different  reafons  have  been  given,  as  will 
be  afterwards  noticed.  The  hedge-fparrow,  the  water-wagtail, 
the  titlark,  the  red-breaft,  the  yellow  hammer,  the  green  linnet, 
or  the  winchat,  is  generally  the  nnrfe  of  the  young  cuckow  : 
but  Buffon  enumerates  20  forts  of  nefts  at  leall  in  which  they 
have  depofited  their  eggs.  It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  female 
cuckow  lays  her  egg  in  the  ablence  of  the  bird  in  whole  nelt  fhe 
intends  to  depofite  ; as  it  has  been  known,  that  on  fight  of  one 
of  thefe  a redbreaft  and  its  mate  jointly  attacked  her  on  ap- 
proaching the  nert,  putting  her  to  flight ; and  fo  effc6tually 
ihove  her  away,  that  fhe  did  not  dare  to  return.  Among  the 
birds  above  mentioned,  it  generally,  according  to  Dr.  Jeiiner’s 
obfervations,  felcfts  the  three  firft,  but  fhows  a much  greater  par- 


tiality to  the  hedge-fparrow.  This  laft  commonly  takes  uw 
four  or  five  days  in  laying  her  eggs.  During  this  time  (gene- 
rally after  fhe  has  laid  one  or  two)  the  cuckow  contrives  to  de- 
pofite her  egg  among  the  reft,  leaving  the  future  care  of  it  en- 
tirely to  the  hedge-fparrow.  This  intrufion  often  occafions 
fome  diicompofure  t for  the  old  hedge-fparrow  at  intervals 
whilfl  fhe  is  fitting,  not  unfrequently  throws  out  fome  of  her 
own  eggs,  and  fometimes  injures  them  in  fuch  a way  that  they 
become  addle  ; fo  that  it  more  frequently  happens  that  only  two- 
or  three  hedge-fparrow’s  eggs  are  hatched  wiih  the  cuckow’.s 
than  otherwife.  But  whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  fhe  fits 
the  fame  length  of  time  as  if  no  foreign  egg  had  been  intro- 
duced, the  cuckow’s  egg  requiring  no  longer  incubation  than 
her  own. 

When  the  hedge-fparrow  has  fat  her  ufual  time,  , and  difen- 
gaged  the  young  cuckow  and  fome  of  her  own  offspring  from 
the  fhell,  her  own  young  ones,  and  any  of  her  eggs  that  remain 
unhatched,  are  foon  turned  out,  the  young  cuckow  remaining 
poffelTor  of  the  nelt,  and  foie  objedl;  of  her  future  care.  The 
young  birds  are  not  previoufly  killed,  nor  are  the  eggs  de- 
molifhed  ;.  but  all  are  left  to  perifh  together,  either  enlano-led 
about  the  buffi  which  contains  the  neft,  or  lying  on  the  ground. 
' under  it. 

“ The  early  fete  of  the  young  hedge-fparrows  (Dr.  Jenner 
obferves)  is  a circumftance  that  has  been  noticed  by  others,  but 
attributed  to  wrong  caufes.  A variety  of  cohjeftures  have  been 
formed  upon  it.  Some  have  fuppofed  the  parent  cuckow  the- 
author  x)f  their  deftrudlion  ; while  others,  as  erroneoufly,  have 
pronounced  them  fmothered  by  the  difproportionate  fize  of  their 
fellow-neftling.  Now  the  cuckow’s  egg  being  not  much  larger 
than  the  hedge-fparrow’s,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  at  firft 
there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  fize  of  the  birds  juft  burft  from 
the  fhell.  Of  the  fallacy  of  the  former  affertion  alfo  I was  fome 
years  ago  convinced,  by  having  found  that  many  cuckows’  eggs- 
were  hatched  in  the  nefts  of  other  birds  after  the  old  cuckow 
had  difappeared,  and  by  feeing  the  fame  fate  then  attend  the 
neftling  fparrows  as  during  the  appearance  of  old  cuckows  in 
this  country.”  But  before  he  enters  on  the  fa6f:s  relating  to  the 
death  of  the  young  fparrows,  our  author  proceeds  to  ftate  vari- 
ous examples  of  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  and  the  rearing  of  the 
young  cuckow ; a point  which  had  been  controverted  by  the 
Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  and  difbelieved  by  others.  For  thefe 
however,  on  account  of  their  great  length,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  original  paper. 

It  appears  a little  extraordinary,  that  two  cuckows’  eggs 
fhould  ever  be  depofited  in  the  fame  neft,  as  the  young  one  pro- 
duced from  one  of  them  muft  inevitably  perifh  ; yet  two  in- 
ftances  of  this  kind  fell  under  our  author’s  obfen'ation,  one  of 
which  he  thus  relates  : “ June  27,  1787.  Two  cuckows  and  a 
hedge-fparrow  were  hatched  in  the  fame  neft  this  morning ;. 
one  hedge-fparrow’s  egg  remained  unhatched.  In  a few  hours 
after,  a conteft  began  between  the  cuckows  for  the  polfellion  of 
the  neft,  which  continued  undetermined  till  the  next  afternoon, 
when  one  of  them,  which  was  fomewhat  fuperior  in  fize,  turned 
out  the  other,  together  with  the  young  hedge-fparrow  and  the 
unhatched  egg.  This  conteft  was  very  remarkable.  The  com- 
batants alternately  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  as  each  car- 
ried the  other  feveral  times  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  neft,  and  then 
funk  down  again,  opprelied  by  the  weight  of  its  burden  ; till 
at  length,  after  various  efforts,  the  ftrongeft  prevailed,  and  was 
afteiwards  brought  up  by  the  hedge-fparrows.” 

But  the  principal  circumftance  that  has  agitated  the  mind  of 
the  naturalift  refpefting  the  cuckow  is.  Why,  like  other  birds, 
it  fhould  not  build  a neft,  incubate  its  eggs,  and  rear  its  own  . 
young  ? There  is  no  apparent  reafon.  Dr.  Jenner  thinks,  why 
this  bird,  in  common  with  others,  fhoidd  not  perform  all  thefe 
feveral  offices ; for  it  is  in  every  refpeft  perfe£lly  formed  for 
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colletUng  materials  and  building  a neft.  Neither  its  external 
ftiape  nor  internal  ftrufture  prevent  it  from  incubation  ; nor  is 
it  by  any  means  incapacitated  from  bringing  food  to  its  young. 
It  would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  the  various  opinions  of  au- 
thors on  this  fubjeft  from  Ariltotle  to  the  prefent  time.  Thofe 
of  the  ancients  appear  to  be  either  vifionary  or  erroneous  ; and 
the  attempts  of  the  modems  towards  its  inveftigation  have  been 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits  : for  they  have  gone  but  lit- 
tle further  in  their  refearcbes  than  to  examine  the  conlVitution 
and  ttmfture  of  the  bird  ; and  having  found  it  polfeired  of  a ca- 
pacious llomach  with  a thin  external  covering,  concluded  that 
the  prelfure  upon  this  part,  in  a fitting  pofture,  prevented  incu- 
bation. They  have  not  confidered  that  many  of  the  birds  which 
incubate  have  ftomachs  analogous  to  thofe  of  cuckows.  The 
ftomach  of  the  owl,  for  example,  is  proportionably  capacious, 
and  is  almollas  thinly  covered  with  external  integuments.  Nor 
have  they  confidered,  that  the  fiomachs  of  neftlings  are  always 
much  diftended  with  food ; and  that  this  very  part,  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  confinement  to  the  neft,  ilipports  in  a great 
degree  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  ; whereas,  in  a fitting  bird, 
it  is  not  nearly  fo  much  prelied  upon,  for  the  bread;  in  that  cafe 
fills  up  chiefly  the  cavity  of  the  neft ; for  which  purpofe,  from 
its  natural  convexity,  it  is  admirably  well  fitted.  Thefe  obfer- 
vations  furticiently  fhow,  that  the  cuckow  is  not  rendered  inca- 
pable of  fitting  through  any  peculiarity  either  in  the  fituation  or 
formation  of  the  ftomach. 

In  confidering  to  what  caufes  may  be  attributed  the  Angu- 
larities of  the  cuckow,  Dr.  Jenner  fuggefts  the  following  as  the 
moll  probable  : “ The  fhort  rejidence  ibis  bird  is  allowed  to  make 
in  the  country  where  it  is  dejlined  to  propagate  its  fpecies  ; and 
ibe  call  that  nature  has  upon  it,  during  that  Jbort  rejidence,  to 
produce  a numerous  progeny."  The  cuckow’s  firll  appearance 
here  is  about  the  middle  of  April,  commonly  on  the  17th.  Its 
egg  is  not  ready  for  incubation  till  fome  weeks  after  its  arrival, 
feldom  before  the  middle  of  May.  A fortnight  is  taken  up  by 
the  fitting-bird  in  hatching  the  egg.  The  young  bird  generally 
continues  three  weeks  in  the  neft  before  it  flies,  and  the  fofter- 
parents  feed  it  more  than  five  weeks  after  this  period  5 fo  that  if 
a cuckow  Ihould  be  ready  with  an  egg  much  fooner  than  the 
time  pointed  out,  not  a fingle  nettling,  even  one  of  the  earlieft, 
would  be  fit  to  provide  for  itfelf  before  its  parent  would  be  in- 
ftinftively  direfted  to  feek  a new  refidence,  and  be  thus  com- 
pelled to  abandon  its  young  one  ; for  old  cuckows  take  their 
final  leave  of  this  country  the  firll  week  in  July. 

There  feems  to  be  no  precife  time  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
young  cuckows.  Our  author  believes  they  go  oft'  in  fucceflion, 
probably  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themfel  ves  j 
for  although  they  Hay  here  till  they  become  nearly  equal  in  fize 
and  growth  of  plumage  to  the  old  cuckow,  yet  in  this  very  Hate 
the  follering  care  of  the  hedge-fparrow  is  not  withdrawn  from 
them. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  there  are  more  male  cuckows  than  fe- 
males ; fince  two  are  often  feen  in  difpute  where  a third  has 
been  in  fight ; which,  no  doubt,  was  of  the  oppofite  fex.  Mr. 
Pennant  obferved,  that  five  male  birds  were  caught  in  a trap  in 
one  feafon  ; and  Mr.  Latham  fays,  that  “ out  of  at  leaft  half  a 
dozen  that  I have  attended  to,  my  chance  has  never  diredled  me 
to  a female ; and  it  is  to  be  wilhed,  that  future  obfervations 
may  determine  whether  our  obfervations  have  rifen  only  in 
chance,  or  are  founded  on  the  general  circumllance.”  He  be- 
lieves that  the  male  birds  are  more  liable  to  be  Ihot,  their  note 
diredling  the  gunner  where  to  take  aim,  while  the  female  is  fe- 
cured  by  her  filence. 

' Cuckows  may  be,  and  often  are,  brought  ujr  tame,  fo  as  to 
become  familiar.  They  will  eat  in  this  Hate  bread  and  milk, 
fruits,  infedb,  eggs,  and  flefh  either  cooked  or  raw  j but  in  a 
ftalc  of  nature,  chiefly  live  on  caterpillars,  of  ibe  fmooth  kind. 


Some  have  on  vegetable  matter,  beetles,  and  final!  ftoncs. 
When  fat,  they  are  faid  to  be  as  good  eating  as  a land  rail. 
The  French  and  Italians  eat  them  to  this  day.  The  ancient 
Romans  admired  them  greatly  as  food,  and  Pliny  fays- that  there 
is  no  bird  which  can  be  compared  to  them  for  delicacy. 

In  migrating,  the  major  part  of  thefe  birds  are  fuppofed  to  go 
into  Africa,  fince  they  are  obferved  to  vifit  the  ifland  of  Malta 
twice  in  a year,  in  their  paft'age  backwards  and  forwards,  as  is 
fuppofed,  to  that  part  of  the  world.  The  cuckow  is  well  known 
alfo  at  Aleppo.  To  the  north,  it  is  faid  to  be  common  in  Sweden  ; 
but  not  to  appear  fo  early  by  a month  as  with  us.  Rulfia  is  not 
deftitute  of  this  bird ; and  Mr.  Latham  has  feen  a fpecimen 
brought  from  Kamtfchatka,  now  in  the  polleflion  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks. 

2.  The  Americanus,  or  cuckow  of  Carolina.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a blackbird,  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  black,  the 
lower  yellow ; the  large  wing-feathers  are  reddifh  j the  reft  of 
the  wing,  and  all  the  upper  pare  of  the  body,  head  and  neck,  is 
of  an  ath-colour  j all  the  under  part  of  the  body,  from  the  bill  to 
the  tail,  white  j the  tail  long  and  narrow,  compofed  of  fix  long 
and  four  fliorter  feathers  5 the  legs  ftiort  and  Itrong.  Their 
note  is  very  different  from  the  cuckow  of  this  country,  and  not 
fo  Angular  as  to  be  taken  notice  of.  It  is  a folitary  bird,  fre- 
quenting the  darkeft  recelfes  of  woods  and  fhady  thickets.  They 
retire  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

,3.  The  indicator,  or  honey,  guide,  is  a native  of  America.  See 
Plate  81.  The  following  defeription  is  given  of  it  by  Dr. 
Sparrman  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  for  1777.  “ This 

curious  fpecies  of  cuckow  is  found  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
being  entirely  unknown  at  that  fettlement.  The  firll  place  I 
heard  of  it  was  in  a wood  called  the  Groot-Vaaders  Bofeh,  “ the 
Grand-father’s  Wood,”  fituated  in  a defert  near  the  river  which  the 
Hottentots  call  T'kaut'kai.  The  Dutch  fettlers  thereabouts  have 
given  this  bird  the  name  of  boniguyzer,  or  “ honey-guide,”  from 
its  quality  of  difeovering  wild  honey  to  travellers.  Its  colour 
has  nothing  ftriking  or  beautiful.  Its  fize  is  confiderably  fmaller 
than  that  of  our  cuckow  in  Europe : but  in  return,  the  inllindf 
which  prompts  it  to  feek  its  food  in  a Angular  manner  is  truly 
admirable.  Not  only  the  Dutch  and  Hottentots,  but  likewife 
a fpecies  of  quadruped  named  ratel  (probably  a new  fpecies  of 
badger),  are  frequently  condufted  to  wild  bee-hives  by  this  bird, 
which,  as  it  were,  pilots  them  to  the  very  fpot.  The  honey  be- 
ing its  favourite  food,  its  own  interell  prompts  it  to  be  inllru  - 
mental  in  robbing  the  hive,  as  fome  feraps  are  commonly  left 
for  its  fupport.  The  morning  and  evening  are  its  times  of  feed- 
ing, and  it  is  then  heard  calling  in  a thrill  tone,  cberr,  cberr  : 
which  the  honey-hunters  carefully  attend  to  as  the  I'ummons  to 
the  chace.  From  time  to  time  they  anfwer  with  a foft  whiftle  ; 
which  the  bird  hearing  always  continues  its  note.  As  foon  as 
they  are  in  fight  of  each  other,  the  bird  gradually  flutters  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  hive  is  fituated,  continually  repeating 
its  former  call  of  cberr,  cberr : nay,  if  itfhould  happen  to  have 
gained  a confiderable  way  before  the  men  (who  may  eafily  be 
hindered  in  the  purfuit  by  bufties,  rivers,  or  the  like),  it  returns 
to  them  again,  and  redoubles  its  note,  as  it  were  to  reproach 
them  with  their  inaftivily.  At  laft  the  bird  is  obferved  to  ho- 
ver for  a few  moments  over  a certain  fpotj  and  then  filently  re- 
tiring to  a neighbouring  bufh  or  refting  place,  the  hunters  are 
fure  of  finding  the  bees’  nell  in  that  identical  fpot ; whether  it 
be  in  a tree  or  in  the  crevice  of  a rock,  or,  (as  is  moll  common- 
ly the  cafe)  in  the  earth.  Whilll  the  hunters  are  bufy  in  tak- 
ing the  honey,  the  bird  is  feen  looking  on  attentively  to  what  is 
going  forward,  and  waiting  for  its  ftiare  of  the  fpoil.  The  bee- 
hunters  never  fail  to  leave  a fmall  portion  for  their  conduilor : 
but  commonly  take  care  not  to  leave  fo  much  as  would  fatisfy 
his  hunger.  The  bird’s  appetite  being  whetted  by  this  par? 
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firaony,  he  is  obliged  to  commit  a iecond  treafon,  by  difeovering 
another  bees'  tieft,  in  hopes  of  a better  falary.  It  is  further  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  nearer  the  bird  approaches  the  hidden  hive,  the 
more  frequently  it  repeats  its  call,  and  feems  the  more  impa- 
tient. I have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  this  bird,  and 
have  been  witnefs  to  the  dellruftion  of  feveral  republics  of  bees 
by  means  of  its  treachery.  I had,  however,  but  two  opportuni- 
ties of  fhooting  it,  which  I did  to  the  great  indignation  of  my 
Hottentots.  It  is  about  feven  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a rufty 
brown  colour  on  the  back,  with  a white  breaft  and  belly.”  A 
neft,  which  was  fhown  to  Dr.  Sparrman  for  that  of  this  bird, 
was  compofed  of  (lender  filaments  of  bark,  woven  together  in  the 
form  of  a bottle  j the  neck  and  opening  hung  downwards,  and 
a ftring,  in  an  arched  fliape,  was  fufpended  acrofs  the  opening 
fallen ed  by  the  two  ends,  perhaps  for  the  bird  to  perch  on. 

4.  The  Cape  Cuckow  (Buff.)  is  a trifle  I'maller  than  ours  : 
the  bill  a deep  brown  j the  upper  part  of  the  body  greenifli 
brown  : throat,  cheeks,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  wing 
coverts,  of  a deep  rufous  colour : tail-feathers  rufous,  but  paler, 
tipped  with  white  ; the  breaft,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the 
li^v,  white,  crofted  with  lines  of  black  : the  legs  reddifh  brown. 
It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  5 and  is  moll  likely  the 
fame  bird  which  is  called  Edolio,  from  its  pronouncing  that 
word  frequently  in  a low  melancholy  tone.  Voyagers  alfo 
mention  another  cuckow,  which  is  common  to  Loango  in  Afri- 
ca. It  is  bigger  than  ours,  but  of  the  fame  colour ; and  re- 
peats the  word  cuckow  like  that  bird,  but  in  a different  inflexion 
of  voice.  It  is  laid  that  the  male  and  female  together  go  through 
the  whole  eight  notes  of  the  gamut ; the  male  beginning  by  it- 
felf,  founds  the  three  firft,  after  which  he  is  accompanied  by  the 
female  through  the  reft  of  the  o£lave. 

5.  The  honor atus,  or  facred  cuckow,  is  fomewhat  lefs  than 
our  cuckow  : the  general  colour  is  blackilh  afti  on  the  upper 
parts,  marked  with  two  fpots  of  white  on  each  feather  ; beneath 
white,  tranfverfely  fpotted  with  afli-colour  : the  quills  arecine- 
rous,  tranfverfely  fpotted  with  white  : the  tail  is  much  cune- 
ated,  five  inches  and  a half  long,  and  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
quills ; the  outer  feather  only  three  inches  long : the  legs  and 
claws  are  of  a pale  alh-colour.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Malabar, 
where  the  natives  hold  it  facred.  It  feeds  on  reptiles,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  fuch  as  are  the  moft  noxious  ; if  fo,  this  feem- 
■ing  fuperftition  may  have  rifen  from  a more  reafonable  founda- 
tion than  many  others  of  the  like  fort, 

6.  The  Jhhiing  cuckow  is  the  fize  of  a fmall  thrufli ; the  bill 
is  blueifh  : the  tipper  part  of  the  body  green,  with  a rich  gilded 
glofs  ; the  under  parts  are  white,  tranfverfely  waved  with  green 
gold : the  under  tail-coverts  almoft  white  5 the  quills  and  tail 
dulky  brown  ; the  legs  are  blueifh.  This  inhabits  New- Zealand, 
where  it  is  called  Poopo-aronuro.  See  plate  8x. 

7.  The  vciula  is  a trifle  bigger  than  a blackbird  : the  bill 
above  an  inch  and  a half  long  : the  upper  mandible  black  ; the 
lower  whitifh  : crown  of  the  head  brown,  the  feathers  of  it  foft 
and  filky  : the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  the  quills  cinerous 
olive  : throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  whitifli ; the  reft  of  the 
under  parts  laifous  : the  tail  is  much  cuneated ; the  two  middle 
feathers  cinerous  olive, the  others  duiky  black  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  outer  feather  very  fhort  : legs  blue-black.  This  fpecies  inha- 
bits Jamaica,  where  it  is  frecpient  in  the  woods  and  hedges  all 
the  year  round.  It  feeds  on  feeds,  fmall  worms,  and  caterpil- 
lars, and  is  ver)'  tame.  This  bird  has  the  name  tacco  from  its 
rry,  which  is  like  that  word  ; the  firft  fyllable  of  this  is  pro- 
nounced hardly,  the  other  following  in  a full  octave  lower  than 
the  firft.  It  has  allb  another  cr)- like  (jua,  (jua,  qua  ; but  that 
only  when  alarmed  by  an  enemy,  llefides  infects,  it  will  alfo 
cat  lizards,  fmall  fnakes,  frogs,  young  rats,  and  I'ometimcs  even 
fmall  birds.  Ihe  fnakes  they  fwallow  head  foremoll,  letting 
the  tail  hangout  of  the  mouth  till  the  foreparts  are  digefted. 
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This  bird,  it  is  moft  likely,  might  be  eafily  tamed,  as  it  is  fo  gen-  . ,•  | 
tie  as  to  luffer  the  negro  children  to  catch  it  with  their  hands. 

Its  gait  is  that  of  leaping,  like  a magpie  ; being  frequently  feen  I 
on  the  ground ; and  its  flight  but  fliort,  chiefly  from  bufh  to  | 
bufti.  At  the  time  when  other  birds  breed,  they  likewife  retire 
into  the  woods,  but  their  nefts  have  never  yet  been  found : ' ' 
from  which  one  (hould  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  were  in-  . 
debted  to  other  birds  for  the  rearing  their  young  in  the  manner  ' 
of  the  common  cuckow.  It  has  the  name  of  rain  bird,  as  it  Is 
faid  to  make  the  greateft  noife  before  rain.  It  is  common  all  the  ■ ’ 
year  at  Jamaica.  In  another  fpecies  or  variety,  common  In 
Jamaica,  the  feathers  on  the  throat  appear  like  a downy  beard, 
whence  probably  the  name  of  oJd-7iian  rain  bird,  given  it  there, 
and  by  Ray,  Sloanei,  and  others. 

8.  I'he  ih-evius,  fpotted  cuckow,  or  rail  bird,  is  about  the  fize 
of  a field-fare  : the  bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch ; the  upper 
mandible  black  on  the  top,  and  rufovis  on  the  fides  : the  under 
wholly  rufous  : the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  rufous  in 
two  ftiades  ; the  under  parts  riifous  white  : the  feathers  on  the 
crown  are  of  a deep  brown,  and  )iretty  long,  with  rufous  tips, 
and  fome  of  them  margined  with  rufous  ; the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  is  a rufous  grey  5 down  the  fliafts  deep  brown  : back  and 
rump  the  fame  ; each  feather  tipped  with  a rufous  fpot : on 
each  feather  of  the  throat  and  neck  is  a tranfverfe  brownilli  line 
near  the  end  : the  under  tail-coverts  are  rufous  j the  quills  are 
grey  brown,  edged  with  rufous,  and  a fpot  of  the  fame  at  the 
tips  : the  tail  is  near  fix  Inches  long,  much  cuneated  ; the  outer 
feathers  only  half  the  length  of  the  middle  ones  j colour  of  it 
the  fame  as  the  quills ; fome  of  the  upper  coverts  reach  to  near 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tail  : the  legs  are  a(h-colour  j 
the  claws  greyifti  brown.  It  inhabits  Cayenne.  Buffon  men- 
tions a variety  of  this  by  the  name  of  rail  bird.  It  is  much  the 
fame  in  fize,  but  has  lefs  rufous,  being  grey  in  the  place  of  that 
colour  : the  fide  tail  feathers  have  white  tips  : the  throat  is  pale 
grey  j under  the  body  white  j the  tail  a trifle  longer  than  in 
the  other.  Whether  a variety  or  different  fex  is  not  known. 
This  is  common  at  Cayenne  and  Guiana  j and  is  feen  often 
perched  upon  gates  and  rails,  whence  its  name ; and  when  in 
this  fituation  continually  moves  its  tail.  Thefe  are  not  very 
wild  birds,  yet  do  not  form  themfelves  into  troops,  although 
numbers  are  often  found  in  the  fame  diftri£l  : nor  do  they  fre- 
quent the  thick  woods  like  many  of  the  genus. 

9.  The  cayanus,  or  Cayenne  cuckow,  is  the  fize  of  a black- 
bird 5 the  bill  is  grey  brown,  above  an  inch  long,  and  a little 
bent  at  the  tip  : the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  'Of  the  body 
is  purplifh  chefnut  ; beneath,  the  fame,  but  paler  : the  quills 
are  the  fame  as  the  upper  parts,  tipped  with  brown  : the  tail  is 
the  fame  ; near  the  end  black,  and  tipped  with  white  ; it  is 
much  cuneated,  and  above  ten  inches  long  : the  legs  and  claws 
are  grey  brown.  This  inhabits  Cayenne,  where  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  piaye,  or  devil.  The  natives  give  it  that  name  as  a 
bird  of  ill  omen.  The  flefti  they  will  not  touchy  and  Indeed 
not  without  reafon,  as  it  is  verj'  bad  and  lean.  It  is  a very 
tame  fpecies,  fuft'ering  itlelf  to  be  almoft  touched  by  the 
hand  before  it  offers  to  efcape.  Its  flight  is  almoft  like  that 
of  a king’s-fiflier  ; and  it  frequents  the  borders  of  rivers,  on  the 
low  branches  5 feeds  on  infetts  j often  wagging  its  tail  on  chan- 
ging place. 

There  are  .57  other  fpecies,  which  Inhabit  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  arc  principally  diltinguiftied  by  the  flia])e  of  the 
tail  and  variations  In  colour. 

CUCUMBER,  in  botany.  SeeCucuMis. 

CUCUMIS,  the  Cucumber  j a genus  of  the  fyngenefia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  34th  order,  Cucurbitaccce.  The 
male  calyx  is  quinquedentated,  the  corolla  quinquepartite  j the 
filaments  three.  The  female  calyx  is  quinquedentated,  the  c®- 
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rolla  quinqnepartite,  the  piftil  tritid ; the  fules  of  the  apple 
fharp-pointed.  In  this  genus  Linnaeus  includes  alfo  the  Me- 
lon. (See  that  article.)  There  arc  ii  fpecics,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

1 . The  fjiiva,  or  common  cucumber,  hath  roots  compofed  of 
numerous,  long,  (lender,  white  fibres  ^ long  flender  ftalks,  very 
branchy  at  their  joints,  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  climbing  by 
their  clafpers,  adorned  at  every  joint  by  large  angular  leaves  on 
long  ere6l  footltalks,  with  numerous  and  monopetalous  bell- 
(liaped  flowers  of  a yellow  colour,  I'licceeded  by  oblong  rough 
fniit.  The  varieties  of  this  kind  are,  i.  The  common  rough 
green  prickly  cucumber  j a middle-fized  fruit,  about  fix  or  feven 
inches  long,  having  a dark-green  rough  rind,  clofely  fet  with 
very  fmall  prickles  ; the  plant  is  of  the  hardeft  fort,  but  does 
not  Ihow  its  fruit  early.  2.  The  fhort  green  prickly  cucumber 
is  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  the  rind  rather  fmooth,  and 
fet  with  fmall  prickles.  It  is  valuable  chiefly  for  being  one  of 
the  earliell  and  hardieft  forts.  ,3.  The  long  green  prickly  cu- 
cumber, grows  from  fix  to  nine  inches  in*length,  and  is  rather 
thinly  fet  with  prickles.  And  as  there  is  an  early  and  late  cu- 
cumber, it  is  confiderably  the  beft  variety  for  the  main  crops, 
both  in  the  frames  and  hand-glafs,  as  well  as  in  the  open  ground 
for  picklers.  Of  this  there  is  another  variety  with  white  fruit. 
4.  The  early  green  duller  cucumber  is  a fliortilh  fruit,  re- 
markable for  growing  in  clufters,  and  appearing  early.  5. 
The  long  fmooth  green  Turkey  cucumber,  is  a fmooth  green- 
rinded  fruit,  growing  from  to  to  15  inches  in  length,  without 
prickles.  The  plants  are  ftrong  growers,  with  very  large 
ieave^.  6.  The  long  fmooth  white  Turkey  cucumber,  is  a fmooth 
rinded  fruit,  from  10  to  15  inches  long  without  prickles.  7. 
The  large  fmooth  green  Roman  cucumber  is  a very  large  and 
long  fmOoth  green  fruit  produced  from  a ftrong  growing  plant. 
8.  The  long  white  prickly  Dutch  cucumber,  is  a white  fruit 
8 or  10  inches  long,  fet  with  fmall  black  prickles  j the  plants  are 
but  bad  bearers  in  this  country. 

2.  The  ebata,  or  round-leaved  Egyptian  cucumber.  Ac- 

cording to  Mr.  Haffelquill,  this  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  near 
Cairo  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  in  any  other 
■place  in  Egypt,  nor  does  it  grow  in  any  other  foil.  It  ripens 
with  the  water-melons.  The  fruit  is  a little  waterj-^  ; the  flefli 
almoft  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  melons  j it  taftes  fome- 
what  fweet  and  cool ; but  is  far  from  being  as  cool  as  the  water- 
melons. This  the  grandees  and  Europeans  in  Egypt  eat  as  the 
moft  pleafant  fruit  they  find,  and  that  from  which  they  have  the 
leaft  to  apprehend.  It  is  the  moft  excellent  fruit  of  this  tribe  of 
anyyetkoown.  _ _ . _ 

The  four  firft  varieties  of  the  cucumis  fativa  are  thofe  chiefly 
•cultivated  in  this  country.  They  are  raifed  at  three  different 
feafons  of  the  year  ; i.  on  hot-bed.s,  for  early  fruit  ; 2.  under 
bell,  or  hand-glafles,  for  the  middle  crop  ; 3 . on  the  common 
ground,  which  is  for  a late  crop,  or  to  pickle.  The  cucumbers 
which  are  ripe  before  April  are  unwholefome  ; being  raifed 
wholly  by  the  heat  of  the  dung  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
fun.  Thofe  raifed  in  April  are  good,  and  are  raifed  in  a man- 
ner with  which  all  our  gardeners  are  well  acquainted. 

Befide  the  above  mentioned  fpecies,  which  arc  proper  for  the 
table,  this  genus  affords  alfo  two  articles  for  the  materia  medica. 
I.  The  clatenum  of  the  (hops,  is  the  infpillated  fsecula  of  the 
jiiice  of  a kind  of  wild  cucumber,  called  alfo  the  afs’s  cucumber. 
It  comes  to  this  country  from  Sjmin  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  where  the  plant  is  very  common.  It  is  brought  to  us 
in  fmall  flat  whitifh  lumps  or  cakes  that  are  dry,  and  break  ea- 
fily  between  the  fingers.  It  is  of  an  acrid,  bitter  and  naufeous 
tafte  and  has  a ftrong  oft'enfive  fmell  when  newly  made : but 
thefe’,  as  well  as  its  other  qualities,  it  lofes  after  being  kept  feme 
time.’  Elatcrium  is  a very  violent  purge  and  vomit,  and  is  now 
very  feldom  ufed.  The  plant  is  commonly  called  fpirting  cu- 
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cumber,  from  its  calling  out  its  feeds  with  great  violence,  toge- 
ther with  the  vifeid  juice  in  which  they  arc  lodged,  if  touched 
when  ripe  j from  this  circumftance  it  has  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  iioVi-  me  tangcre,  or  toueb-me-not . 2.  The  colocyn- 

tbis,  colocynth,  coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple  of  the  (hops,  is 
brought  to  us  from  Aleppo  and  the  illand  of  Crete.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  large,  placed  alternate,  almoft  round,  and  Hand 
upon  footftalks  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  white  ; and 
are  fucceeded  by  a fruit  of  the  gourd  kind,  of  the  fize  of  a large 
apple,  and  which  is  yellow  when  ripe.  'I'he  flielly  or  bulky 
outfide  inclofes  a bitter  pulp  interfpcrled  with  llattilh  feeds.  If 
a hole  is  made  in  one  of  Ihefc  ripe  gourds,  and  a glafs  of  rum 
poured  in,  and  fullered  to  remain  24  hours,  it  proves  a j)owerful 
purgative.  The  pulp  itfelf  dried  and  powdered  is  commonly 
ufed  as  a purgative  in  this  country,  but  is  one  of  the  molt  draltic, 
and  if  taken  in  a large  dole,  fomewhat  hazardous. 

CUCURBIT,  the  name  of  a chemical  velTel  employed  in 
diftillatlon,  w'hen  covered  with  its  head.  Its  name  comes  from 
its  lengthened  lhape,  by  which  it  refembles  a gourd  ; fome  cu- 
curbits, however,  are  lhallow  and  wide-mouthed.  They  arc 
made  of  copper,  tin,  glafs,  and  ftone  ware,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubftauces  to  be  diftilled.  A cucurbit,  provided 
with  its  capital,  conftitutes  the  velfel  for  dillillation  called  an 
alcmh'ic. 

CUCURBITA,  the  Gouun,  and  Pompion  j a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  monmeia  clafs  of  plants;  and 
‘in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  order,  Cucurli- 
tace<£.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  quinquedentated  ; the  corolla 
quinquefid  ; the  filaments  three.  The  calyx  of  the  female  is 
quinquedentated  ; the  corolla  quinquefid  ; the  piftil  quinquefid; 
the  feeds  of  the  apple  with  a tumid  margin. 

There  are  five  fpecies,  viz.  i.  The  Jagcnaria,  or  bottle  gourd, 
rifes  with  thick  trailing  downy  ftalks,  .branching  into  many 
fpreading  runners.  Thefe  extend  along  the  ground  fometimes 
15  or  20  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  large,  roundifli,  heart- 
flraped,  indented,  and  woolly.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white, 
fucceeded  by  long  incurvated  whitifli  yellow  fruit,  obtaining 
from  about  two  to  five  or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  from  about  9 
to  24  inches  in  circumference,  having  a ligneous  and  durable 
fhell.  2.  The  papo  or  pompion,  commonly  called  pumpkin, 
hath  ftrong,  trailing,  rough  ftalks,  branching  into  numerous 
runners.  Thefe  are  much  larger  than  the  former,  extending 
from  10  to  40  or  50  feet  each  way.  Thefe  are  gamilhed  with 
large,  roundifti,  lobated,  rough  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large,  round,  fmooth  fruit,  of  different 
forms  and  fizes;  fome  as' big  as  a peck,  others  as  big  as  half  a. 
bufhel  meafure ; fome  confiderably  lefs,  and  others  not  exceeding 
the  bulk  of  an  orange  ; ripening  to  a yellow,  and  fometimes  to 
a whitilh  colour.  This  Ijiccies  is  the  moll  hardy  of  any,  as  well 
as  the  moft  extenfive  in  their  growth.  A fmgle  plant,  if  pro- 
perly encouraged,  will  overfpread  10  or  15  roods  of  ground, 
and  produce  a great  number  of  fruit,  which,  when  young,  arc 
generally  a mixture  between  a deep  blue  and  pale  white,  but 
change  as  they  increafe  in  bulk.  3.  The  ’verrucofj,  or  warted 
gourd,  hath  trailing  ftalks  very  branchy,  and  running  upon  the 
ground  10  or  i <;  feet  each  way  ; large  lobated  leaves,  and  yel- 
low flowers,  i'licceeded  by  roundifli,  knobby,  warted  white  fruit, 
of  a moderate  fize.  4.  The  ‘mclopepOy  crc£l  gourd,  or  fquafh. 
This  rife.s  with  an  ereft  ftrong  llalk  fcveral  feet  high,  rarely 
fending  forth  lide-ninncrs,  but  becoming  bnfliy  upward.  It  is 
adorned  with  large  lobated  leaves  ; and  thcllowcrs  are  fuceeeded 
by  deprellcd  knotty  fruit,  both  white  and  yellow,  commonly  of 
a moderate  fize.  p,.  'I’lie  lignofa,  ligneous  ftielled  gourd,  often 
called  calabalh.  This  hath  trailing  ftalks,  branching  into  run- 
ners, which  extend  far  every  way  ; the  leaves  are  large,  lobated, 
and  rough  ; the  llowers  yellow,  and  are.  I'licceeded  by  roundifti 
fmooth  fruit  of  a moderate  fize,  with  hard  woody  IhcJls,  Of 
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ill  thefe  fpecies  there  are  a:  great  many  varieties,  and  the  fruit 
of  ever)'  fpecies  is  obferved  to  be  fuq^rifingly  apt  to  change  its 
form . 

All  the  fpecies  of  gourds  and  pompions,  with  their  refpeftive 
varieties,  are  rai fed  from  feed  fown  annually  in  April  or- the 
beginning  of  May,  either  with  or  without  the  help  of  artificial 
heat.  But  the  plants  forwarded  in  a hot-bed  till  about  a month 
old,  produce  fruit  a month  or  fix  weeks  earlier  on  that  account, 
and  ripen  proportionably  fooner.  The  firll-  fpecies  particularly 
will  fcarce  ever  produce  tolerably  fized  fruit  in  Britain,  with- 
out the  treatment  above  mentioned. 

In.  this  country  thefe  plants  are  cultivated  only  for  curlbfity  ; 
but  in  the  places  where  they  are  natives,  they  anfwer  many  imr 
portant  purpofes.  In  both  the  Indies,  bottle-gourds  are  very 
commonly  cultivated  and  fold  in  the  markets.  They  make  the 
principal  food  of  the  common  people,  particitlarly  in  the  warm 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Augulb  Tite  Arabians  call  this 
kind  of  gonx-A-ebarrab.  It  grows  commonly  on  the  mountains 
in  thefe  deferts.  The  natives  boil  and  feafon  it  with  vinegar  j 
and  fometimes,  filling  the  fhell  with  rice  and  meat,  make  a kind 
of  pudding  of  it  . The  hard  fhell  is  ufed  for  holding  water,  and 
fbmeof  them  are  capacious  enough  to  contain  22  gallons  j thefe-, 
however,  are  very  uncommon.  The  fruit  of  the  pompion  con- 
ftitutes  a great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  during 
the  hot  months,  in  thole  places  where  they  grow^  If  gathered 
when  not  much  bigger  than  a hen  or  goofe  egg,  and  properly 
feafoned  with  butter,  vinegar,  &c.  they  make  a tolerable  good 
fauce  for  butcher’s  meat,  and  are  alfo  ufed  in  foups.  In  England 
they  are  feldom  ufed  till  grown  to  maturity.  A hole  is  then 
made  in  one  fide,  through  which  the  pulp  is  fcooped  out  j after 
being  divefted  of  the  feeds,  it  is  mixed  with  fliced  apples,  milk, 
fugar,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  thus  a kind  of  pudding  is  made. 
The  whole  is  then  baked  in  the  oven,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
a fumkin  pye.  For  this  purpole  the  plants  are  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  England  by  the  country  people,  who  raife  them 
upon  old' dung-bills.  The  tlfird  fpecies  is  alfo  ufed  in  North 
America  for  culinary  purpofes.  The  fruit  is  gathered  when 
about  half  grown,  boiled,  and  eaten  as  fauce  to  butcher’s  meat. 
The  fquafhes  are  alfo  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  fome 
people  efieemed  delicate  eating. 

CUCURBITACE/E,  the  name  of  the  34th  order  in  Lin- 
Djeus’s  fragments  of  a natural  method,  confiding  of  plants 
which  refemble  the  gourd  in  external  figure,  habit,  virtues,  and 
ftnfible  qualities.  This  order  contains  the  following  genera,  viz, 
gronovia,  melothria,  palBfiora,  angurla,  bryonia,  cucumis,  cu- 
curbita,  fevillea,  momordica,  ficyos,  trichofanthes. 

GUCURUCtJ,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a ferpent  found  in 
America,  growing  10  or  12  feet  long.  It  is  alfover)’  thick  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  and  Is  of  a yellowifli  colour,  ftrongly 
variegated  with  black  fpots,  which  are  irregularly  mixechamong 
the  yellow,  and  often  have  fpots  of  yellow  within  them.  It  is  a 
very  poifonous  fpecies,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives  ; but 
its  flefii  is  a very  rich  food,  and  much  efieemed -among- them, 
when  properly  prepared. 

CUD,,  fometimes  means  the  infideof  the  throat  in  hearts  phut 
generally  the  food  that  they  keep  there,  and  chew  over  again. 
See  Comparative p.  649. 

CUDDALORE,  a town  of  the  ])eninfu!a  of  Hindooftan,  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,-  belonging  to  the  Englilh,  very  near , 
the  place  where  Fort  St.  David  once  fiood.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1781  ; and,  in  1783,  it  fiood  a fevere  fiege  againtt 
the  Englifii,  which- wa.s  ended  by  the  intelligence  received  from 
Europe  of -the  peace.  It  is  80  miles  S.  of  Madras.  E.  Ion.  79. 
45.  N.'  lat.  II.  41. 

CUDDY,  in  a firft-rate  man  of  war,  is  a place  lying  be- 
tween the  captain-lieutenant’s  cabin  and  the  quarter-deck  j and 
divided  into  parlitions  for  the  matter  and  other  officers.  It  de- 


notes alfo  a kind  of  cabin  neap  the  ftern  of  a-lighter  or  barge  of 
burden, 

CUDWEED,  in.  botany.  See  Gnafhalium. 

CUE,  an  item  or  inuendo,  given  to  the  aftors  on  the  ftage 
what  or  when  to  fpeak.  See  Prompter. 

CUENZA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cafiile,  and  in,  tha 
territory  of  the  Sierra,  with,  a hilhop’s  fee.  It  was- taken  by 
Lord  Peterborough  in  1706,  but  retaken. by.  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick. It  is-feated  on  the  river  Xucaiv.ia- W.  loju.  i.  aC  N,  lat. 
40.  10. 

CUERENHERT.  (Thsodore  Van),i  a<  very  extraordinary 
perfon,  was  a native, of, Antficrd am,  where  he  was  born  in  1522, 
It  appears,  that  early,  in  life  he  trayellediinto  Spain,  and  Porr 
tugal  q hut  the  motives  of  his  journey  are  not  afeertained.  Pie 
was  a man  of  fclence,  * and,  according  to  report,,  a good  poeU. 
The  fitter  arts  at  firfi  he  conlidered  as  an.amurement  only  ; but 
ill  the  end  he  was,  it  feenis,  obliged  to  have,  recourfe  to  engrav- 
ing alone  for  his- fupport,  iVaid  though  the  diflerent  fiudies  in 
which  he  employed  his  time  prevented  his  attachment  to  this 
profellion  being  fo  clofe  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  at  lafi  the 
marks  of  genius  are  difcoverable  in  his  works.  They  are  flight, 
and.hafiily  executed  with  the  graver  alone  j but  in  an  .open  carer 
lefs  fiyle,  fo  as  greatly  to  refeinhla  defigns  made  with  a pen.  He 
was  efiabliflied  at  Haerlem  ; and  there  purfuing  his  favourite 
fiudies  in  literature,  he  learned  Latin,  and  was  made  fecretary 
to  that  town,  from  whence  he  was  fent  feveral  times  as  ambaf- 
fttdor  to  the  Prince  of  Orange^  to  whom  he  addrefi'ed  a famous 
manifefio,  which  that  prince  publlflied  in  1566.  Had  he  ftop- 
ped  here,  it  had  been  well;  but  direfting  his  thoughts  into  a 
difl'erent  channel,  he  undertook  an  argument  as  dangerous  as  it 
was  abfurd.  He  maintained,  that  all  religious  communications 
were  corrupted  j and  that,  without  a fupernatural  mitfion,  ac- 
companied with  miracles,  no  perfon  had  a right  to  adminifier  in. 
any  religious  office  : he  therefore  pronounced  that  man  to  be 
unworthy  the  name  of  a Chrifiian  who  would  enter  any  place 
of  public  worfhrp.  Plis  works  were  publifhed  in  three  volumes 
folio  in  1630  J and  though  he  was  feveral  times  imprifoned, 
and  at  lafi  fentcnced  to  baniffiment,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  altered  his  fentiments.  He  died  at  Dergoude  in  1590,  aged 
68  years. 

CUERPO.  To  walk  in  ciicrpo,  is  a Spanifh  pfirafe  for 
going  without  a cloak  j or  without  all.  the  formalities  of  a full 
drel's. 

CUJAVIA,  a territory  of  Great  Pblandj  having  on  the  north 
the  duchy  of  Pruffia,  on.thc  wefi  the  palatinate- of  Kalilk,  and 
on  the  fouth  thofe  of  Licici  and  Rava,  and  on  the  well  that  of 
Ploc'zko.  It  contains.  t\yo  jialatinates,  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are  Inowloez,  and  Brett  j as  alfo  Uladiflaw,  the  capital  of 
the  difiri£l. 

CUIRASS,  a . piece  of  defenfive  armour,,  made  of  iron  plate, 
well  hammered,  ferving  to  cover  the  body,  from  the  neck  to 
the  girdle,  both  before  .and  behind.  Some,  derive  the  word,  by 
corruption,  from  the  Italian.-<r«ort’,  “ heart  j”  becaufc  it  covers 
that  part  ; others  from  the  French  cuir,  or  the  L^tin  corium, 
“ leather whence  cpriaceous  : becaufe  defenfive  arms  were  ori- 
ginally made  of  Isatfier.,  The  cuirafs  was  not  brought  into  ufe 
till  about  the  ye^r  130P,  though  they  were  kuown  both  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romansin  difl'erent  form?. 

CUIRASSIERS^  cavalry  armed  with  cuiralTes,  as  moft  of 
the  Germans  are.  The  French  have  a regiment  of  cuiralfiers  ; 
but  we  have  had  none  in  the  Britifli  army  fince  the  revo- 
lution. 

CULDEES,  la  church -hiftory,  a fort  of  monkifli  priefis  for- 
merly inhabiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Being  remarkable  for 
the  religious  excrcifes  of  preaching  and  praying,  they  were  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  cultores  Dei  ; from  whence  is  derived  the 
word  culdees.  T,hey  made  choice  of  one  of  their  own  fraternity 
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to  be  their  fpirltual  head,  who  was  afterwards  called  the  Scots 

ii/hofi. 

CUI^EMBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran- 
conia, capital  of  the  margravate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a cita- 
del. It  is  I'cated  on  the  Maine,  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Bamberg. 
£.  Ion.  1 1.  3.3.  N.  lat.  ^o.  1 1. 

CULEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  largeft  meafure  of  capa- 
city for  things  liquid,  containing  20  amphorae,  or  40  urnae.  It 
contained  143  gallons  3 pints,  Englifh  wine-meafure,  and  was 
11.095  lolid  inches. 

CULF.X,  the  gnat  j a genus  of  infefts  belonging  to  the 
order  of  diptera.  The  mouth  is  formed  by  a flexible  (heath, 
inclofmg  brillles  jrainted  like  (lings.  The  antennae  of  the  males 
are  filiform  ; thofe  of  the  females  feathered.  There  are  feven 
fpecies.  See  plate  71.  Thefe  infefts,  too  well  known  by  the 
fevere  punftures  they  inflict,  and  the  itchings  thence  arifing, 
afford  a mod  interelling  hillory.  Before  they  turn  to  flying 
infefts,  they  have  been  in  fome  meafure  fifties,  under  two  difl'e- 
rent  forms.  “ You  may  obferve  in  ftagnate  waters,”  fays  Bar- 
but,  “ from  the  beginning  of  May  till  winter,  fmall  grubs 
with  their  heads  downwards,  their  hinder  parts  on  the  furfiice  of 
the  water ; from,  which  part  a«rifes  tideways  a kind  of  vent-hole, 
or  fmall  hollow  tube  like  a funnel,  and  this  is  the  organ  of  re- 
Ipiration-.  The  head  is  armed  with  hooks,  that  ferve  to  feize  on 
infefts,  and  bits  of  grafs  on  which  it  feeds.  On  the  fides  are 
placed  four  fmall  fins,  by  the  help  of  which  the  infeft'  fwims 
about,  and  dives  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  larvae  retain  their  form 
during  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  which  period:  they  turn 
to  chrjTalids.  All  the  parts  of  the  winged  inledl  are  diftingui(h- 
able  through  the  outward  robe  that  (hrouds  them.  The  chry- 
falids  are  rolled  up  into  fpirals.  The  fituation  and  fliape  of  the 
windpipe  is  then  altered  ; it  confifts  of  two  tubes  near  the  head, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  the  (ligmata,  through  which  the  winged 
infe£l  is  one  day  to  breathe.  Thefe  chryfalids,  conllantly  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  order  to  draw  breath,  abftain  now  from 
eating ; but  upon  the  lead  motion  are  feen  to  unroll  theml'elves, 
and. plunge  to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  little  paddles  (ituated 
at  their  hinder-part.  After  three  or  four  days  (lri£l  fading, 
they  pafs  to  the  date  of  gnats.  A moment  before,  water  was 
its  element  j but  now,  become  an  aerial  infc6l,  he  can  no  longer 
exid  in  it.  He  fwells  his  head,  and  burds  his  inclofure.  The 
robe  he  lately  wore  turns  to  a ftiip,  of  which  the  infe£l  is  the 
mad  and  fail.  If  at  the  indant  the  gnat  difplays  his  wings 
there  arifes  a breeze,  it  proves  to  him  a dreadful  hurricane  j the 
water  gets  into  the  (hip,  and  the  infeft,  who  is  not  yet  loofened 
from  it,  (inks  and  is  lod.  But  in  calm  weather,  the  gnat  for- 
fakes  his  dough,  dries  himfelf,  flies  into  the  air,  feeks  to  pump 
the  alimentary'  juice  of  leaves,  or  the  blood  of  men  and  beads. 
The  ding,  which  our  naked  eye  difeovers,  is  but  a tube,  con 
taining  five  or  fix  I'picula  of  exquifite  minutenefs  j fome  den- 
tated  at  their  extremity  like  the  head  of  an  arrow,  others  fliarp- 
edged  like  razors.  Thefe  fpicula,  introduced  into  the,  veins,  aft 
as  pump-fuckers,  into  which  the  blood  afoends  by  reafon  of  the 
iVnallncfsof  the  capillar)' tubes.  The  infeft  injefts  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  liquor  into  the  wound,  by  which  the  blood  becomes  more 
fluid,  and  is. feen  through  the  microfeope  pafling  through  thofe 
fpicula.  The  animal  fwells,  grows  red,,  and  does  not  , quit  his 
hold  till  it.  has  gorged  itfelf, , The  liquor  it  has  injefted  caufes 
by  its  irritation  that  difagrccable  itching  which  wc  experience, 
and  which  maybe  removed  by  volatile  alkali,  or  by  (cratching 
the  part  newly  dung,  and  waftiing.  it  with  vinegar for  later,  . 
the  venom  ferments,  and  you  would  only  encreafe  the  tumour 
and  the  itching.  Rubbing  one’s  felf  at  night  with  fuller’s  earth 
and  water,  lellens  the  pain  and  inflammation.  Gnats  perform 
their  copulation  in  the  air.  The  female  depofits  her  eggs  on 
the  water,  by  the  help  of  her  moveable  hinder  part  and  her 
logs,  placing  them  one  by  the  fide  of  another  in  the  form  of  a 


little  boat.  This  veflTel,  competed  of  two  or  three  hundred  eggs, 
fwims  on  the  water  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  they  arc 
hatched.  If  a dorm  arifes,  the  botits  are  funk.  Every  month 
there  is  a freth  progeny  of  thefe  infects.  Were  they  not  devoured 
by  fwallows,  other  birds,  and  by  feveral  carnivonjus  infects,  the 
air  would  be  darkened  by  them.” 

Gnats  in  this  country,  however  t'roublefome  they  may  be,  do 
not  make  us  feel  them  fo  feverely  as  the  mutketo-flies  (culex 
fipiens)  do  in  foreign  parts.  In  the  day-time  or  at  night  thefe 
come  into  the  houfes  ; and  when  the  people  are  gone  to  bed, 
they  begin  their  difagreeable  humming,  approach  always  nearer 
to  the  bed,  and  at  lad  fuck  up  fo  much  blood  that  they  can 
hardly  fly  away.  The  bite  caufes  blillers  in  people  of  a delicate 
conditution.  When  the  weather  has  been  cool  for  fome  days, 
the  mulketoes  difappear ; but  when  it  changes  again,  and  efpe- 
cially  after  rain,  they  gather  frequently  in  fuch  quantities  about 
the  houfes,  that  their  number  is  allonithing.  In  fultry  evenings 
they  accompany  the  cattle  in  great  (warms,  from  the  woods  to 
the  houfes  or  to  town  ; and  when  they  are  driven  before  the 
houfes,  the  gjuts  fly  in  wherever  they  can.  In  the  greated  heat 
of  fumraer,  they  are  fo  numerous  In  fome  places,  that  the  air 
feems  to  be  quite  full  of  them,  efpecially  near  fwamps  and  llag- 
nate  waters,  fuch  as  the  river  Morris  in  New  Jerl'ey.  The  in-, 
habitants  therefore  make  a fire  before  their  houfes  to  expel  thefe 
difagreeable  gueds  by  the  (moke. 

CtILIACAN,  a town  of  N.  America,  in  Mexico,  capital 
of  a province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  oppofite  the  S.  end  of 
California.  W.  Ion.  108.  5.  N.  lat.  24.  o. 

CULLIAGE,  a barbarous  and  immoral  praftice,  whereby 
the  lords  of  manors  anciently  alfumed  a right  to  the  fird  night 
of  their  valfal’s  brides. 

CULLEN,  a parliament-town  in  Scotland,  fituatedon  the 
fea-coall  of  Banft’-thire.  W.  long.  Zi  12.  and  N.  lat,  57.  38. 

CULLODEN  MUIR,  a wide  heath,  in  Scotland,  three 
miles  E.  of  Invernefs,  near  which  the  duke  of  Cumberland  gain- 
ed a decifive  viftory  over  the  rebels,  in  1 746. 

CULM,  or  CuLMUs,  among  botanills,  a draw  or  haulm  ; 
defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of  the  grades,  which 
elevates  the  leaves,  flower,  and  fniit.  This  fort  of  trunk  is  tu- 
bular or  hollow,  and  has  frequently  knots  or  joints  diftfibuted 
at  proper  dillances  through  its  whole  length.  The  leaves  are 
long,  (leek,  and  placed  either  near  the  roots  in  great  numbers, 
or  proceed  fmgly  from  the  different  joints  of  the  (talk,  which 
they  embrace  at  the  bafe,  like  a flieath'  or  glove.  The  haulm 
is  commonly  garniftied  with  leaves  5 fometimes,  however,  it  Is 
naked  ; that  is,  devoid  of  leaves,  as  in  a few  fpecies  of  cyprefs- 
grafs.  Mod  gralfes  have  a round  cylindrical  dalle  5 in  fome 
fpecies  of  fchcenus,  feirpus,  cyprel's-grafs,  and  others,  it  is  tri- 
angular. The  dalk  is  fometimes  entire,  that  Is,  has  no  bran- 
ches 7 fometimes  branching,  as  in  fchcenus  aculcatus  isf  capcnfis  : 
and  not  feldom  confifts  of  a number  of  (calcs,  which  lie  over 
each  other  like  tiles.  Ijallly,  in  a few  grades,  the  dalk  is  not 
interrupted  .with,  joints,  as  in  the  greater  part.  The  (pace  con- 
tained betwixt  every  two  knots  or  joints,  is  termed  by  botanills 
mternodiuniy  and  articuhis  cuhni.  This  fpecies  of  trunk  often 
affords  certain  marks  of  dillinftion  In  diferiminating  the  fpq- 
cies.  Thus  in  the.,  genus  eriocaulon,  the  fpecies  are  fcarce  to 
be  di  11  ingu idled  .but  by  the  angles  of  the  culmus  or  dalks. 
lEefe  in  fome  (pedes  are  in  number  5,  in  others  6,  and  in 
others  10. 

CULMIFEROUS  PLANTS  (from  <:«/////«,  a draw  or  haulm) : 
plants  fo  called,  which  have  a fmooth  jointed  dalk,  ulually 
hollow,  and  wrapped  about  at  each  joint  with  lingle,  narrow, 
(harp-pointed  leaves,  and  the  I'ceds  contained  in  chaffy  hulks  j 
fuch  are  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  the  other  plants  of  the 
natural  family  of  the  Gh  asses. 

CULMINATION,  in  fidronomy,  the  pafliige  of  any  hea- 
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venly  body  over  the  meridian,  or  its  greatefl  altitude  for  that 
day. 

CULPRIT,  a term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraignments, 
when  a perfon  is  indifted  for  a crirhinal  matter. 

CULROSS,  a royal  borough  of. Scotland,  on  the  frith,  of 
Forth,  in  a traft  of  country  between  Clack mannanthire  and 
Ki)irofsfhire,  which  is  reckoned  an  appendage  of  the  county  of 
Perth.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  palace  or  abbey,  faid 
to  have  been  built  by  Canmorn.  W.  Ion,  3.  34,  N.  lat. 
56.  4. 

CULVEPvlN,  a long  ficnder  piece  of  ordnance  or  artillery’, 
feia'ing  to  carr}'  a ball  to  a great  diftance.  Manege  derives  the 
word  from  the  Latin  colubrina  ■,  others  from  coluber,  “ fnake  j” 
either  on  account  of  the  length  and  Ilendernefs  of  the  piece,  or 
of  the  ravages  it  makes.  There  are  three  kinds  of  culverins, 
viz.  the  extraordinary',  the  ordinary,  and  the  lead:  fized.  i. 
The  culverin  extraordinary' has  5I  inches  bore;  its  length  32 
calibers,  or  13  feet;  weighs  4800  pounds  ; its  load  above  12 
pounds;  carries  a Ihot  5^  inches  diameter,  weighing  20  pounds 
weight,  2,  The  ordinary  culverin  is  12  feet  long;  carries  a 
ball  of  17  pounds  3 ounces;  caliber  5J  inches;  its  Weight 
4300  pounds.  3.  The  culverin  of  the  lead  fize,  has  its  diame- 
ter 3 inches;  is  12  feet  long;  weighing  about  4000  pounds  ; 
carries  a Ihot  3^  inches  diameter,  weighing  14  pounds  9 
ounces.  ' 

CQLVERTAILED,  among  Ihipwrights,  fignifies  the  faden- 
Ing  or  letting  of  one  timber  into  another,  fo  that  they  cannot  dip 
out,  as  the  corlings  into  the  beams  of  a diip, 

CUMBERLAND,  a county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  N, 
by  Scotland  ; on  the  E.  by  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
AVedmorland  ; on  the  S.  by  Lancadiire  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Irilh  Sea  and  Solway  Frith.  It  is  70  miles  in  length  from  S. 
W,  to  N.  E.  and  30  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  where  it  is 
broaded.  It  contains  one  city',  14  market-towns,  and  90  pa- 
ridies.  It  lies  in  the  dibcefes  of  Cheder  and  Carlide,  and  fends 
fix  members  to  parliament ; two  for  the  county,  two  for  Car- 
lide, and  two  for  Cockermouth.  The  air  is  cold  and  piercing, 
y'et  lefs  than  might  be  expefted  from  its  being  fituated  fo  far 
north.  The  mountains  feed  large  docks  of  dieep,  whofe  dedi 
is  particularly'  fweet  and  good,  and  the  vallies  produce  corn. 
See.  There  are  mines  of  coal,  lead,  copper,  lapis  calaminaris, 
and  black  lead  ; the  latter  of  which  is  almod  peculiar  to  this 
county,  which  contains  more  than  is  fufficient  to  fupply  all 
Europe,  Here  are  likewife  wild  fowl,  falmon,  pearls.  See, 
The  lad  are  found  in  mufcles,  at  the  mouth  of  a brook  called 
the  Irt,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  a little  to  the  N.  of 
Ravenglafs.  The  Skiddaw  is  the  principal  mountain  ; and 
the  chief  rivers  are  the  Pklcn  and  the  Derwent.  This  county', 
and  the  adjoining  one  of  Wedmorland,  are  celebrated  for  their 
lakes,  and  the  beautiful  rom.aiitic  feenery  which  their  banks 
and  the  adjacent  country  exhibit.  Thefe  majedic  and  diverfi- 
fied  appearances  of  nature  were  fird  recommended  to  public 
notice  by  the  late  Dr,  Brown,  and  have  fince  been  repeatedly 
deferibed  by  the  pen  and  pencil.  The  lakes  in  Cumberland  are 
Dei"went-water,  Bad’enthwaite-water,  Buttermere-water,  Cro- 
mack-water,  Lowes-water,  Ulls-vrater,  Wed-water,  Ennerdale- 
water.  Elder-water,  Broad-water,  See.  In  vifiting  the  lakes  of 
both  counties,  if  the  tourijl's  time  be  diort,  he  may  leave  the  S. 
W.  which  is  not  equal  to  the  other,  either  in  grandeur  or 
I;eauty  ; his  route  will  then  be  from  Lancader  to  Burton,  Ken- 
dal, Bownels,  Amblefide,  Kefwick,  Ulls-water,  Penrith,  Shap, 
and  Kendal.  When  at  Kefwick,  if  he  has  time,  he  will  find 
much  plcafurc  in  vifiting  Buttermere  and  Cromack-watcr,  and 
in  riding  down  the  fide  of  Balfenthwaite-water. 

CUMINUM,  cu.mmin;  a genus  of  the  digynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  43th  order,  UmbeUata,  The  fruit 


is  ovate  and  driated ; there  are  four  partial  umbels,  and  the  In- 
volucra  are  quadrifid.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  nj'ix.  the  cy- 
rninum.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  peridiing  foon  after  the  feed  is 
ripe.  It  rifes  9 or  10  inches  high  in  the  warm  countries  where  ' 
it  is  cultivated ; but  leldom  rifes  above  four  in  this  country.  It 
has  fometimes  dowered  very  well  here,  but  never  brings  its  feeds  ’ 
to  perfection.  ”lhe  leaves  are  divided  into  long  narrow  feg-  ■ , 
ments,  like  thofe  of  fennel,  but  much  fmaller  :°they  are  of  a '! 
deep  green,  and  generally  turned  backward  at  their  extremity  : j 

the  dowers  grow  in  frnall  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  dalles  : they  \ 
are  compofed  of  five  unequal  jietals,  of  a pale  blueidi  colour,  j 
which  are  fucceeded  by  long,  channeled,  aromatic  feeds.  The  ! 
plant  is  propagated  for  fale  in  the  idand  of  Malta.  In  this  | 
country'  the  lecds  mud  be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  pluimed  in  { 
a very  moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  plants.  Thefe°  after  j 
having  been  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  turned  out  of  ! 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  a warmer  border  of  good  earth,  pre-  I 
ferving  the  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  will  dower  pretty  well,  | 
and  may  perhaps  even  perfeCl  a few  feeds  in  warm  feafons!  * 
Thefe  feeds  have  a bitterifii  warm  tade,  accompanied  with  an  ' 
aromatic  davour,  not  of  the  mod  agreeable  kind.  They  arc  j 
retained  in  the  revifed  pharmacopoeia  of  the  college;  particu- 
larly  in  the  Emplajlnim  Cumini. 

CUNALUS  (Peter),  born  in  Zealand  in  1386,  was  didin-  * 
guidied  by  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  languages,  and  his 
Ikill  in  the  Jewilh  antiquities.  He  alfo  dudied  law,  which  j 
he  taught  at  Leyden  in  1613;  and  read  politics  there  till  his  ! 
death  in  1638.  His  principal  work  is  a treatife,  in  Latin,  on  < 
the  republic  of  the  Hebrews.  ! 

CUNEIFORM,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to  what- 
ever refembles  a wedge. 

Cuneiform  Bone,  in  anatomy,  the  feventh  bone  of  the  1 
cranium,  called  allb  os  bafilarc,  and  os  Jpbenoides.  See  Ana-  ' 
TOMY,  p.  163.  ; 

CUNEUS,  in  antiquity,  a company  of  infantry  drawn  up  1 

in  form  of  a wedge,  the  better  to  break  through  the  enemy’s  ' 
ranks.  i 

CUNICULUS,  in  Zoology.  See  Lepus. 

CuNicuLUS,  in  mining,  a term  ufed  by  authors  in  diftinc- 
tion  from  putens,  to  exprefs  the  feveral  forts  of  padages  and 
cuts  in  thefe  fubterranean  works.  The  cuniculi  are  thofe  di- 
reCb  padages  in  mines  where  they  walk  on  horizontally ; but 
the  putei  are  the  perpendicular  cuts  or  defeents.  The  miners 
in  Germany  call  thefe  by  the  name  Jiollen,  fehaebts ; the 
fird  word  exprefiing  the  horizontal,  and  the  fecond  the  perpen- 
dicular cuts. 

CUNILA,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  42d  order  Ferticillatas.  The  corolla 
is  ringent,  with  its  upper  lip  ere£t  and  plain ; there  are  two 
filaments,  cadrated,  or  wanting  antherse ; the  feeds  are  four. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  which  has  any  remarkable  pro- 
perty. 

CUNINA,  in  mythology’,  a goddefs  who  had  the  care  of 
little  children. 

CUNITZ  (Mary),  one  of  the  greated  geniufes  in  the  17th 
century',  was  born  in  Silefia.  She  learned  languages  with 
amazing  facility;  and  underdood  Polifli,  German,  French,  Ita- 
lian, Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  She  attained  a knowledge  of 
the  fciences  with  equal  eafe : die  was  fkilled  in  hidon',  phyfic, 
poetry,  painting,  mufic,  and  playing  upon  indruments;  and 
yet  thefe  were  only  an  amufement.  She  more  particularly  ap- 
plied herfelf  to  the  mathematics,  and  efpecially  to  aftronomy', 
which  die  made  her  principal  dudy,  and  was  ranked  in  the 
number  of  the  mod  ahlc  adronomers  of  her  time.  Her  Adro- 
nomical  Tables  acquired  her  a prodigious  reputation:  the 
printed  them  in  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  them  to  the 
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emperor  Ferdinand  III.  She  married  Ellas  de  Lewin,  M.  D. 
and  died  at  Pidehen  in  1664. 

CUNXINGHA^I,  one  of  the  four  Ixilliwicks  in  Scotland; 
and  one  of  the  three  into  which  the  flnre  of  Air  is  fubdivided. 
It  lies  north-eall  ot  Kyle.  Its  chief  town  is  Irvine. 

Cunningham  (Alexander),  author  of  a Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  revolution  to  the  accellion  of  George  I.  was 
born  in  the  louth  of  Scotland  about  the  year  16  ■J4,  in  the  pro- 
tertorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  father  was  minifter  at  Et- 
trick,  in  the  pretbytery  and  fliire  of  Selkirk.  He  was  educa- 
ted, as  was  the  cullom  among  the  Scottifh  prelbytcrian  gentle- 
men of  thofe  tunes,  in  Holland  ; where  he  Imbibed  his  prin- 
ciples ol  government,  and  lived  much  with  the  Englilh  and 
Scots  refugees  at  the  Hague  before  the  revolution,  particularly 
with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland.  He  came  over  to 
England  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and. enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  intimacy  of  many  leading  men  among  the  whig  party. 
He  was  employed,  at  different  times.  In  the  charafter  of  a 
travelling  companion  and  tutor  ; firft,  to  the  earl  of  Hyndford, 
and  his  brother  JMr.  William  Carmichael,  fullcitor  general,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  for  Scotland ; fecondly,  with  the  lord 
Lome,  afterwards  lb  well  known  under  the  name  of  John  Duke 
of  Argyle ; and  thirdly,  with  the  lord  vifeount  Lonfdale.  In 
his  travels,  we  find  him,  at  the  German  courts,  in  company 
with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Joleph  Addifon,  whofe  virtues  he  ce- 
lebrates, and  whofe  fortune,  like  that  of  our  author,  compelled 
him  to 

“ become  for  hire 

“ A tral’ling  tutor  to  a fquire.” 

Mr.  Cunningham’s  political  friends,  Arg)'le,  Sunderland,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  &c.  on  the  accellion  of  George  I.  fent  him  as 
Britilh  envoy  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  He  arrived  in  that 
city  in  17155  and  continued  there,  in  the  ."harabler  of  rclident, 
till  the  year  1720,  when  he  returned  again  to  I.ondon,  He 
lived  many  years  after,  which  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  paffed  in 
a ftudious  retirement.  In  1755  he  was  vifited  in  London  by 
lord  Hyndford,  by  the  fb‘re6tion  of  his  loixlfiiip’s  father,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tutor,  when  he  appeared  to  be  very  old.  He 
feems  to  have  lived  about  two  years  after  ; for  the  body  of  an 
Alexander  Cunningham  lies  interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of 
St.  iVIartin’s  church,  who  died  in  the  Sjd  year  of  his  age,  on 
the  15th  day  of  May  1737  5 and  who  was  probably  the  fame 
perlbn-. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  perfon 
with  Alexander  Cunningham  who  publilhed  an  edition  of  Ho- 
race at  the  Hague,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  172  t,  which  is  high- 
ly efteemed.  But  they  were  certainly  different  perlbns;  though 
both  lived  at  the  fame  time,  both  had  been  travelling  tutors, 
both  were  deemed  eminent  for  their  Iklll  at  the  game  of  chefs, 
and  both  lived  to  a very  advanceil  age.  The  editor  of  Horace 
is  generally  laid  to  have  died  in  Holland,  where  he  taught  both 
the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  where  he  had  colledted  a very 
large  library,  which  was  liild  in  that  country. 

CC'XOb'EPlIALI,  in  mythology,  from>cvw(,  a dog,  apd 
head,  a kind  of  baboons,  or  animals  with  heads  like  thofe  of 
dogs,  which  were  wonderfullv  endowed,  and  were  pref'erved 
with  great  veneration  l>y  the  Egyjitians  in  many  of  their  tem- 
ples. It  is  related,  that  by  their  alfillance,  the  Egyptians  found 
out  the  fiarticnlar  ])criods  of  the  fun  and  moon;  and  that  one 
half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried,  while  the  other  half  I'ur- 
vived  ; and  that  they  could  read  and  write.  'Lhis  Ifrange  hif- 
tor)'.  Dr.  Bryant  imagines,  relates  to  the  priefls  of  Egypt, 
fryled  caben,  to  the  novices  in  their  templc.s,  and  to  the  exami- 
nations they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  priefihood.  The  I'igyptian  colleges  were  lituated 
upon  rocks  or  hills,  called  ca^by  and  from  their  ('on Iteration  to 
VoL.  II. 


the  fun,  caph-cl ; whence  the  Greeks  deduced  x-. ?■»>.»(,  and  from- 
caben-caph-el  they  formed  v.vnioi<paXo(..  So  that  calen-eapb-el 
was  fome  royal  feminary  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  drafted 
novices  to  fupply  their  colleges  and  temples.  By  this  etymo- 
logy he  explains  the  above  hiftory.  The  death  of  one  jiart, 
while  the  other  furvived,  denoted  the  regular  fucceifion  of  the 
Egyptian  priefthood..  The  cunoccpbali  are  alfo  found  in  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thefe  and  the  accpbali  were 
thus  denominated  from  their  place  of  refidence,  and  from  their 
worfhip. 

CUNODONTES,  a people  mentioned  by  SoIInus  and  Ifi- 
dorus,  and  by  them  fuppofecl  to  have  the  teeth  of  dogs.  They 
were  probably  denominated,  fays  Dr.  Bryant,  from  the  object 
of  their  worftiip,  the  deity  Chan-Adon,  which  the  Greeks  ex  - 
pretfed  Kevo^vv,  and  thence  called  his  votaries  Ciinodonte.s. 

CUNONIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  digynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The 
corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; the  calyx  pentaphyllous ; the  capfule 
bilocular,  acuminated,  polyfpennous  ; the  ftyles  longer  than 
the  flower. 

CUOGOLO,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a ftone  much 
ufed  by  the  Venetians  in  glals-making,  and  found  in  the  river 
Felino.  It  is  a final!  ftone  of  an  impure  white,  of  a fliattery 
texture,  and  Is  of  the  fhape  of  a pebble. 

CUP,  a velfel  of  capacity',  of  various  forms  and  materials, 
chiefly  to  drink  out  of.  In  the  German  Ephemeris  we  have  a de- 
feription  of  a cup  made  of  a common  pepper-corn  by'  Ofwald 
Nerlinger,  which  holds  i2co  other  ivory  cups,  having  each 
its  feveral  handle,  all  gilt  on  the  edges;  with  room  for  400 
more. 

Cup,  In  botany.  See  Calyx. 

Cvv-Galls,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given  by'  authors  to  a 
very  fingular  kind  of  galls,  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and 
fome  other  trees.  They  are  of  the  figure  of  a cup,  or  drinking- 
glafs  without  its  foot,  being  regular  cones  adhering  by  their 
point  or  apex  to  the  leaf;  and  the  top  or  broad  part  is  hollowed 
a little  way',  fo  that  it  appears  lilje  a drinking-glafs  with  a 
cover,  which  was  made  fo  fmall  as  not  to  clofe  it  at  the  mouth, 
but  fall  a little  way'  Into  it.  This  cover  i.s  fiat,  and  has  in  the 
centre  a very  fmall  protuberance,  refembliag  the  nijiple  of  a 
woman’s  breaft.  This  is  of  a pale  green,  as  is  alfo  the  whole 
of  the  gall,  excepting  only  its  rim  that  runs  round  about  the 
top  : this  latter  is  of  a fcarlet  colour,  and  that  very  beauti- 
ful. Befides  this  fpecies  of  gall,  the  oak-leaves  furnitli  us  with 
feveral  other.s,  fome  of  which  are  oblong,  fome  round,  and 
others  Hatted  ; thefe  are  of  various  fizes,  and  appear  on  the 
leaves  at  various  feafons  of  the  y-ear.  They  all  contain  the 
worm  of  fome  fmall  fty ; and  this  creature  jiaftes  all  its  changes 
in  this  its  habitation,  being  foinetimes  found  in  the  worm, 
fometimes  in  the  nymph,  and  foinetimes  in  the  iiy-llate,  in  the 
cavity'  of  it. 

CUBAN  I A,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  monadclphia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  inonu'oia  cials  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  sSlh  order,  Trieoeear.  The  calyx  of 
the  male  is  triphyllous  ; the  corolla  jientapetalous ; the  ftatnlna 
five.  The  calyx  of  the  female  triidiyllous ; the  corolla  tupc- 
talous  ; the  ttyle  irifid  : and  a pair  of  feeds.  I'here  is  but  one 
I'pecics,  a native  of  America,  which  pollclfes  no  remarkable 
property. 

CUPEL,  in  mctallur^,  a fmall  velfel  which  ahforbs  metal- 
lic bodies  when  changed  by  fire  into  a Huid  I'coria  ; but  retains 
them  as  long  ;i.s  tliey  cbntinue  in  their  metallic  Hate.  (,)ne  of 
the  inoft  proper  materials  for  making  a velfel  of  this  kind  is 
the  allies  of  animal  bones;  there  is  fcarcely  any  other  fulift-”' 
which  fo  llrongly'  refills  vehement  fiie,  which  foreadif 
metallic  fcoriag  and  which  is  lo  little  difjiofed  to  be  v 
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them.  For  want  of  ihefe,  fome  make  ufe  of  vegetable  aflies, 
freed  by  boiling  in  water  from  their  faline  matter,  which  would 
caufc  them  to  melt  in  the  fire. 

The  bones,  burnt  to  perfedl  whitenefs,  fo  as  that  no  particle 
of  coally  or  inflammable  matter  may  remain  in  them,  and  well 
waflied  from  filth,  are  ground  into  moderately  fine  powder; 
which,  in  order  to  its  being  formed  into  cupels,  is  moillened 
with  juft  as  much  water  as  is  fullicient  to  make  it  hold  together 
when  ftrongly  prelfed  between  the  lingers ; fome  dire6l  gluti- 
nous lic^uids,  as  whites  of  eggs  or  gum-water,  in  order  to  give 
the  powder  a greater  tenacity  : but  the  inflammable  matter, 
however  fmall  in  quantity,  which  accompanies  thefe  fluids,  and 
cannot  be  eafily  burnt  out  from  the  internal  part  of  the  mafs, 
is  apt  to  revive  a part  of  the  metallic  fcoria  that  has  been  ab- 
forbed,  and  to  occafion  the  veftel  to  burft  or  crack.  The  cuj)el 
is  formed  in  a brafs  ring,  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches  diameter,  and  not  quite  fo  deep,  placed  upon  fome 
fmooth  lupport : the  ring  being  filled  with  moiftened  powder, 
which  is  prelfed  dole'  with  the  fingers ; a round-faced  peltle, 
called  a nionk,  is  ftruck  down  into  it  with  a few  blows 
of  a mallet,  by  which  the  mal's  is  made  to  cohere,  and  ren- 
dered fulficiently  compadt,  and  a ftiallow  cavity  formed  in  the 
middle : the  figure  of  the  cavity  is  nearly  that  of  a fphere,  that 
a fmall  quantity  of  metal  melted  in  it  may  run  together  into 
one  bead.  To  make  the  cavity  the  fmoother,  a little  of  the 
fame  kind  of  aftres  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
not  moiftened,  is  commonly  fprinkled  on  the  furface,  through 
a fmall  fine  fieve  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  monk  again 
ftruck  down  upon  it.  The  ring  or  mould  is  a little  narrower 
at  bottom  than  at  top  ; fo  that  by  preifing  it  down  on  fome  of 
the  dry  powder  fpread  upon  a table,  the  cupel  is  loofened,  and 
forced  upwards  a little  ; after  which  it  is  eafily  pufhed  out  with 
the  finger,  and  is  then  fet  to  dry  in  a warm  place  free  from 
duft. 

OUPELLATION,  the  adl  of  refining  gold  or  filver  by 
means  of  a cupel.  For  this  purpofe  another  vefl'el  called  a 
mujfie,  is  made  ufe  of,  within  which  one  or  more  cupels  are 
placed.  The  muffle  is  placed  upon  a grate  in  a proper  furnace, 
with  its  mouth  facing  the  door,  and  as  clofe  to  it  as  may  be. 
The  furnace  being  filled  up  with  fuel,  fome  lighted  charcoal  is 
thrown  on  the  top,  and  what  fuel  is  afterwards  neceflary  is  fup- 
plied  through  a door  above.  The  cupels  are  fet  in  the  ,muffle ; 
and  being  gradually  heated  by  the  fucceflive  kindling  of  the 
fuel,  they  are  kept  red-hot  for  fome  time,  that  the  moifture 
which  they  ftrongly  retain  may  be  completely  diflipated  : for  if 
any  vapours  fhould  iifue  from  them  after  the  metal  is  put  in, 
they  would  occafion  it  to  fputter,  and  a part  of  it  to  be  thrown 
off"  in  little  drops.  In  the  fides  of  the  muffle  are  fome  perpen- 
dicular flits,  with  a knob  over  the  top  of  each,  to  prevent  any 
fmall  pieces  of  coals  or  afhes  from  falling  in.  The  door,  or 
fome  apertures  in  it,  being  kept  open,  for  the  infpeftion  of  the 
cupels,  frefti  air  enters  into  the  muffle,  and  pafles  off  through 
thefe  flits  : by  laying  fome  burning  charcoal  on  an  iron  plate 
before  the  door,  the  air  is  heated  before  its  admilllon ; and  by 
removing  the  charcoal,  or  fupplying  more,  the  heat  in  the 
cavity  of  the  muffle  may  be  fomewhat  diminifhed  or  increafed 
more  fpeedily  than  can  be  cffe6ted  by  fupprefling  or  exciting 
the  fire  in  the  furnace  on  the  outfide  of  the  muffle.  The  re- 
newal of  the  air  alfo  is  neceflary  for  promoting  the  fcorification. 
of  the  lead. 

The  cupel  being  of  a full  red  heat,  the  lead  call  into  a fmooth 
bullet,  that  it  may  not  fcratch  or  injure  the  furface,  is  laid 
lightly  in  the  cavity;  it  immediately  melts  ; and  then  the  gold 
or  filver  to  be  cupelled  are  cautioully  introduced  either  by  means 
of  a fmall  iron  ladle,  or  by  wrap})ing  them  in  jiaper,  and  drop- 
ping them  on  the  lead  with  a pair  of  tongs.  The  quantity  of 
lead  fhould  be  at  leaft  three  or  four  times  that  of  the  fine  metal : 


but  when  gold  is  very  impure,  it  requires  ro  or  la  times  its 
quantity  of  lead  for  cupellation.  It  is  reckoned  that  copper 
requires  for  its  fcorification  about  10  times  its  weight  of  lead  ; 
that  when  copper  and  gold  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  the 
copper  is  fo  much  defended  by  the  gold,  as  not  to  be  feparable  ; 

with  lefs  than  20  times  its  weight  of  lead  ; and  that  when  cop.  ’ 

per  is  in  very  fmall  proportion,  as  a 20th  or  30th  part  of  the  1 

gold  or  filver,  upwards  of  60  parts  of  lead  are  necclTary  for  one 
of  the  copper.  The  cupel  muft  always  weigh  at  leaft  half  as 
much  as  the  lead  and  copper;  for  otherwife  it  will  not  be  fuf-  ' 
ficient  for  receiving  half  the  fcoria  : there  is  little  danger,  how- 
ever, of  cupels  being  made  too  fmall  for  the  quantity  of  a gold  i 
allay.  ■! 

The  mixture  being  brought  into  thin  fufion,  the  heat  is  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  appearances  ; and  in  this  confifts  the 
principal  nicety  of  the  operation.  If  a various  coloured  Ikin  t 

riles  at  the  top,  which  liquefying,  runs  oft'  to  the  fides,  and  is  ' 

there  abforbed  by  tbe  cupel,  vifibly  ftaining  the  parts  it  enters;  j 

if  a frefti  fcoria  continually  fuccceds,  and  is  abforbed  nearly  as 
faft  as  it  is  formed,  only  a fine  circle  of  it  remaining  round  the  i 
edge  of  the  metal ; if  the  lead  appears  in  gentle  motion,  and  j 
throws  up  a fume  a little  way  from  the  furface ; the  fire  is  of.  . ■ 
the  proper  degree,  and  the  procefs  goes  on  fuccefsfully.  1 

Such  a fiery  brightnefs  of  the  cupel  as  prevents  its  colour-  | 
from  being  diftinguilhed,  and  the  fumes  of  the  lead  rifing  ; 
up  almolt  to  the  arch  of  the  muffle,  are  marks  of  too  ftrong  a,  i 
heat : though  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  elevation  of  the  ’ 
fumes  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat;  • 
for  if  the  heat  greatly  exceeds  the  due  limits,  both,  the  fumes 
and  ebullition  will  entirely  ceafe.  In  thefe  circumftances  the 
fire  muft  necelfarily  be  diminiftied  : for  while  the  lead  boils  and. 
fmokes  vehemently,  its  fumes  are  apt  to  carry  off  fome  part  of 
the  gold ; the  cupel  is  liable  to  crack  from  the  hafty  abforption 
of  the  fcoria,  and  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  is  divided  into. ' 
globules,  which  lying  difeontinued  on  the  cupel  after  the  pro- 
cefs is  finiftied,  cannot  eafily  be  collected  ; if  there  is  no  ebulli- 
tion or  fumes,  the  fcorification  does  not  appear  to  go  on.  Too> 
weak  a heat  is  known  by  the  dull  reunefs  of  the  cupel ; by  the 
fume  not  rifing  from  the  furface  of  the  lead ; and  the  fcoria 
like  bright  drops  in  languid  motion,  or  accumulated,  or  grow- 
ing confiftent  all  over  the  metal.  The  form  of  the  furface  af- 
fords alfo  an  ufeful  mark  of  the  degree  of  heat ; the  ftronger 
the  fire,  the  more  convex  is  the  furface;  and  the  weaker,, 
the  more  flat ; in  this  point,  however,  regard  muft  be  had  to', 
the  quantity  of  metal ; a large  quantity  being  always  flatter.- 
than  a fmall  one  in  an  equal  fire. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  the  fire  muft  be  increafed ; . 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  fufible  metal  lead  being  now  worked; 
off,  the  gold  and  filver  will  not  continue  melted  in  the  heat  that 
was  fufficient  before.  As  the  laft  remains  of  the  lead  arefepa- 
rating,  the  rainbow  colours  on  the  furface  become  more  vivid,, 
and  varioufly  interfeft  one  another  with  quick  motions.  Soon 
after,  difappearing  all  at  once,  a fudden  luminous  brightnefs  of 
the  button  of  gold  and  filver  fliows  the  procefs  to  be  finifticd.. 
The  cupel  is  then  drawn  forwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
muffle;  and  the  button,  as  foon  as  grown  fully  folid,  taken, 
out. 

CUPELLING  FURNACE.  See  Furnace.. 

CUPID,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  god  of  love.  Thcre- 
feems  to  have  been  two  Cupids;  one  the  fon  of  Juj)iter  andi 
"Venus,  whofe  delight  it  was  to  raife  fentiments  of  love  and  vir- 
tue ; and  the  other  the  fon  of  Mars  and  the  fame  Goddefs,  who. 
infpired  bafe  and  impure  defires.  The  firft  of  thefe,  called 
Eros,  or  true  love,  bore  golden  arrows,  which  caufed  real  joy,, 
and  a virtuous  afteiftion ; the  other,  called  Antcros,  had  leaden 
arrows,  that  raifed  a paflion  founded  only  on  defire,  which  ended 
in  faticty  and  difgult.  Cupid  was  always  drawn  with  wing-s. 
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to  reprefent  his  Inconftancy  j and  naked,  to  thow  that  he  has 
nothing  of  his  own.  He  was  painted  blind,  to  denote  love  lees 
no  fault  in  the  object  beloved  ; and  with  a bow  and  quiver  of 
arrows,  to  fhow  his  power  over  the  mind.  Sometimes  he  is 
placed  between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  to  diow  the  prevalence 
of  eloquence  and  valour  in  love;  and  at  other  times  near  For- 
tune, to  fignify  that  the  fuccefs  of  lovers  depends  on  that  incon- 
rtant  goddefs.  Sometimes  he  is  reprefented  with  an  helmet  on 
his  head  and  a fpcar  on  his  flioulder,  to  fignify  that  love  difarms 
the  fierceft  men  ; he  rides  upon  the  backs  of  panthers  and  lions, 
and  ufes  their  manes  for  a bridle,  to  denote  that  love  tames  the 
moft  favage  beads.  Fie  is  likewife  pi£tured  riding  upon  a dol- 
phin, to  fignify  that  his  empire  extends  over  the  fea  no  lefs  than 
land. 

CUPOLA,  in  architetture,  or  the  round  top  of  the  dome  of 
a church,  in  the  form  of  a cup  inverted.  See  Dome. 

CUPPING,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  applying  cupping 
glaffes  for  the  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  fldn.  See  Surgery. 

CUPRESSUS,  the  cypress-tree;  a genus  of  the  mona- 
delphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoscia  dais  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  5 ill  order,  Cojiifcrce. 
The  male  calyx  is  a fcale  of  the  catkin  ; there  is  no  corolla ; 
the  antherc"e  are  four,  feifile,  and  without  filaments.  The 
calyx  of  the  female  is  a fcale  of  the  ftrobilus,  and  uniflorous  ; 
inllead  of  the  ftyles  there  are  hollow  dots;  the  fruit  is  an  angu- 
lated  nut..  There  are  fix  fpecies  ; the  mod;  remarkable  are  the 
following  ; i.  The  fempervirens,  with  an  upright  ftraight  Item, 
clofely  branching  all  round,  almod:  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
into  numerous  quadrangular  branches  ; riling  in  the  different 
varieties  from  15  tcL4o  or  50  feet  in.  height,  and  very  clofely 
garnifhed  with,  fmall,  narrow,  ereft  evergreen  leaves,  placed 
imbricatim;  and’fiowers  and  fruit  from  the  fides  of  the  branches. 
2.  The  tbyoides,  or  evergreen  American  cyprefs,  commonly 
called  white  cedar,  hath  an  upright  ftem  branching  out  into 
numerous  two-edged  branches,  riling  20  or  30  feet  high,  orna- 
mented. with  the  flat  evergreen  leaves,  imbricated  like  arbor 
vitae,  and  fmall  blue  cones  the  fize  of  juniper-berries.  3.  The 
d'ljiicha,  or  deciduous  American  cyprefs,  hath  an  ere6f  trunk, 
retaining  a large  bulk,  branching  wdde  and  regular;  grows 
or  60  feet  high,  fully  garnifhed  with  fmall  fpreading  deciduous 
leaves,  arranged  diftichous,  or  along  two  fides  of  the  branches. 
All  thefe  fpecies  are  raifed  from  feeds,  and  will  fometimes  alfo- 
grow  from  cuttings;  but  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  prove  the 
handfomeft  plants.  The  feeds  are  procured  in  their  cones  from 
the  feedfmen,  and  by  expofing  them  to  a moderate  heat,  they 
readily  open,  and  difeharge  their  feeds  freely.  The  feafon  for 
fowing  them  is  any  time  in  March ; and  they  grow  freely  on  a 
bed  of  common  light  earth ; efpecially  the  firll  and  third  fpecies. 

The  wood  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  faid  to  refill  worms,  moths, 
and  putrefa6lion,  and  to  lall  many  centuries.  The  coffins  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  ufed  to  bury  their  heroes,  were 
made,  fays  Thucydides,  of  this  wood  ; as  were  likewife  the 
chefts  containing  the  Egyptian  mummies.  The  doors  of  St. 
Peter’s  church  at  Rome  were  originally  of  the  fame  materials. 
Thefe,  after  lafting  upwards  of  600  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  did  not  difeover  the  fmallell  tendency  to  decay,  were 
removed,  by  order  of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  and  gates  of  brafs 
fubllituted  in  their  place.  The  fame  tree  has  been  extolled  as 
a remedy  in  pulmonic  difeafes  from  its  fuppofed  property  of 
meliorating  the  air  by  its  balfamic  exhalations;  upon  which 
account  many  ancient  phyficians  of  the  eaftern  countries  ufed 
to  fend  their  patients  to  the  illand  of  Candia,  where  thefe  trees 
grew  in  great  abundance.  In  that  ifland,  fays  Miller,  the  cy- 
prefs trees  were  fo  lucrative  a commodity,  that  the  plantations 
were  called  dos  jilix)  the  felling  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned 
a daughter’s  portion.  Cyprels,  fays  Mr.  Pococke,  is  the  only 
tree  that  grows  towards  the  top  of  mount  Lebanon,  and  being 
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nipped  by  the  cold,  grows  like  a fmall  oak.  Noah’s  ark 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  of  this  kind  of 
wood. 

CUPRUM,  or  Copper.  See  Copper. 

CUPRUM  Ammoni  AC.\LE,  called,  in  the  revifed  pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  London  college.  Cuprum  Ammoniatum.  This  prepara- 
tion is  recommended  in  epilepfies  and  various  fpafmodic  difeafes. 
It  is  ufually  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  grains;  but  the  late 
Dr.  Cullen  has  given  to  the  amount  of  five  grains. 

CURACAO,  or  Curassow,  an  ifland  of  S.  America,  to 
the  N.  of  Terra  Firma,  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch.  It  is  25  miles 
in  length,  and  12  in  breadth,  and  Its  trade  confifts  in  fngar 
and  fkins.  The  principal  town,  which  bears  the  fame  name, 
has  a good  harbour  and  a fort. 

CURATE,  the  lowefl  degree  in  the  church  of  England ; he 
who  reprefents  the  Incumbent  of  a church,  parfon  or  vicar,  and 
performs  divine  fervice  in  his  ftead:  for,  in  cafe  of  pluralities  of 
livings,  or  where  a clergyman  is  old  and  infirm,  it  is  requifite 
there  fhould  be  a curate  to  perform  the  cure  of  the  church.  Fie 
is  to  be  licenfed,  and  admitted  by  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  or 
by  an  ordinary  having  epifcopal  jurlfdlftion ; and  when  a curate 
hath  the  approbation  of  the  bifiiop,  he  ufually  appoints  the 
falary  too;  and  in  Inch  cafe,  if  he  be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath 
a proper  remedy  in  the  ecclefiatlical  court,  by  a fequellration  of 
the  profits  of  the  benefice ; but  if  the  curate  is  not  licenfed  by  the 
bifhop,  he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law,  where  he  muft 
prove  the  agreement,  &c.  A curate  having  no  fixed  eftate  in 
his  curacy,  not  being  inflituted  and  indmSled,  may  be  removed 
at  pleafure  by  the  bilhop  or  incumbent.  Rut  there  are  perpe- 
tual curates  as  well  as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where 
tithes  are  impropriate,  and  no  vicarage  endowed  : thefe  are  not 
removeable,  and  the  impropriators  are  obliged  to  find  them;, 
fome  whereof  have  certain  portions  of  the  tithes  fettled  on  them. 
Every  clergjmian  that  officiates  in  a church  (whether  incum- 
bent or  fubltitute)  in  the  liturgy  is  called  a curate.  Curates- 
muft  fubferibe  the  declaration  according  to  the  aft  of  unifor- 
mity, or  are  liable  to  imprifonment,  &c. 

CURATELLA,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  .with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The 
calyx  is  pentaphyllous ; the  petals  four ; the  ftyles  two ; the 
capfules  bipartite,  with  the  cells  dlfpermous. 

CURATOR,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  under  the  em'- 
perors,  who  regulated  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize 
and  vendible  commodities  in  the,  cities  of  the  empire.  They 
had  likewife  the  fuperintendance  of  the  cuftoms  and  tributes ; 
whence  alfo  they  were  called  logjice. 

Curator,  among  civilians,  a truftee  or  perfon  nominated 
to  take  care  of  the  affairs  and  interefts  of  a perfon  emancipated 
or  interdifted.  In  countries  where  the  Roman  law  prevails, 
between  the  age  of  14  and  24  years,  minors  have  curators  af- 
figned  them  ; till  14,  they  have  tutors. 

CuR.-vTOR  of  an  Univcrfity,  In  the  United  Provinces,  is  an 
eleftive  office,  to  which  belongs  the  direftion  of  the  affairs  of 
the  univerfity  ; as,  the  adminillration  of  the  revenues,  the  in- 
fpedlion  of  the  profeffors,  &rc.  I'he  curators  are  chofen  by  the 
fiates  of  each  province  : the  univcrfity  of  Leyden  has  three;  the 
burghermallers  of  the  city  have  a fourth. 

CURB,  in  the  manege,  a chain  of  iron  made  fad  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle  in  a hole  called  the 
eye.  and  running  over  the  horlc’s  beard.  It  confifts  of  thefe 
three  parts  ; the  hook,  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the  branch ; the 
chain  of  SS’s  or  links;  and  the  two  rings  or  mailes.  Large 
curbs,  provided  they  be  round,  are  always  moft  gentle:  but 
care  is  to  be  taken,  that  it  reft  in  its  j)roper  place,  a little 
above  the  beard,  otherwife  the  mouth-bit  will  not  have  the 
efteft  that  may  be  expefted  from  it.  Englifli  watering  bits 
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have  no  rnrbs ; the  Tiu'kifh  bits,  called  s^rrictlcs,  have  a 
ring  that  I'erves  inltead  of  a curb.  See  Genettks. 

CuKB,  in  I'arrierv,  is  a hard  and  callous  Iwelling  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  hock,  attended  with  llilTncfs,  and  fomctinies  with 
jiain  and  lamencfs.  See  Spavin. 

CURCAS,  a name  given  in  Egypt  to  an  efculent  root,  ap- 
proaching to  the  talte  and  virtues  of  the  colocafia.  It  is  alfo  a 
name  ufed  in  iNIalabar  fur  a fmall  fruit  of  the  fliape  and  fr/.e  of 
an  hazel  nut.  Roth  thefe  drugs  have  the  credit  of  being  llrong 
• provocatives  3 and  it  is  very  probable  that  thecurcas  of  the  Eall 
Indies  may  be  the  fruit  called  lul  by  Avicenna,  and  faid  to 
polfels  the  fame  virtues.  Garcias  has  been  led  into  a very  great 
error  bv  this  limilarity  of  names  and  vlrtue.<5 ; and  fuppofes  the 
curcas  of  Egyjit  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Eall  Indies. 

CURCUI.K^,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infe6ts  belonging  to 
the  order  of  coleop.tera.  See  plate  71.  The  feelers  are  fub- 
clavated,  and  relt  u];On  the  fnout,  which  is  prominent  and 
horny.  Thefe  infefts  are  divided  pnto  the  following  families  ; 

I.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum  longer  than  the  thorax,  and 
whofe  thighs  are  fimple.  2.  Thofe  which  have  the  rotirum  longer 
than  the  thorax,  and  the  thighs  thicker  and  made  for  leaping. 

3.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum  longer  than  the  thorax,  and 
the  thighs  dentated.  4.  Thofe  which  have  dentated  thighs,  and 
a roftrum  Ihorter  than  the  thorax.  5.  Thofe  whofe  thighs  are 
without  teeth  or  fuines,  and  the  roftrum  ftiorter  than  the  tho- 
rax.  There  are  no  lefs  than  93  fpecies,  principally  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  colour. 

The. larvae  of  the  curculiones  differ  not  from  thofe  of  moft 
coleopterous  infe6ts.  They  bear  a refemblance  to  oblong  foft 
worms.  They  are  provided  anteriorly  with  fix  fcaly  legs,  and 
the  head  is  likewife  fcaly.  But  the  places  where  thofe  larvae 
dwell,  and  their  transformations,  aft'ord  fome  fingularities. 
Some  fpecies  of  them,  that  are  dreaded  for  the  mifchief  they  do 
in  granaries,  find  means  to  introduce  themfelves,  while  yet 
fmall,  into  grains  of  corn,  and  there  make  their  abode.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  difcover  them,  as  they  lie  concealed  within  the 
grain,  'i'here  they  grow  at  leifure,  enlarging  their  dwelling- 
place  as  they  grow,  at  the  expence  of  the  interior  meal  of  the 
grain  on  which  they  feed.  Corn  lofts  are  often  laid  wafte  by 
thefe  infefiS,  whofe  numbers  are  fometimes  fo  great  as  to  de- 
vour and  deftroy  all  the  grain.  When  the  infeft,  after  having 
eat  up  the  meal,  is  come  to  its  full  fize,  it  remains  within  the 
grain,  hidden  under  the  empty  hufk,  which  fubfifts  alone ; and 
there  transformed,  it  becomes  a chryfalis,  nor  does  it  leave  it 
till  a perfeft  infeft,  making  its  way  through  the  hufk  of  the 
grain.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  difcover  by  the  eye  the  grains  of 
corn  thus  attacked  and  hollowed  out  by  thefe  infects,  as  they 
outwardly  appear  large  and  full : but  the  condition  the  curculio 
has  reduced  them  to,  renders  them  much  lighter  3 and  if  you 
throw  corn  infellcd  by  thefe  infetts  into  water,  all  the  fpoiled 
grains  will  fwim,  and  the  reft  fink  to  the  bottom.  Other  larvae 
of  curculiones  are  not  fo  fond  of  corn,  but  fix  in  the  fame 
, manner  on  feveral  other  feeds.  Beans,  peafe,  and  lentils,  that 
are  preferved  dry,  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  thefe  little  animals, 
which  prey  upon  the  inward  part  of  the  grain,  wEere  they  have 
taken  up  their  habitation,  and  do  not  come  forth  till  they  have 
completed  their  transformation,  by  breaking  through  the  out- 
ward hufk  of  the  grain  : this  is  difcoverable  by  catting  thofe 
grains  into  water  3 thofe  that  fwim  are  generally  jicrfurated  by 
the  curculiones.  Other  tpecies  are  lodged  in  the  infide  of 
plants.  The  heads  of  artichokes  and  thiftles  arc  often  bored 
through  and  eaten  away  by  the  larvae  of  large  curculiones. 
Another  fpecies  fmaller,  but  fingular,  pierces  and  inwardly 
confumes  the  leaves  of  elms.  It  frequently  happens  that  almoll 
all  the  leaves  of  an  elm  apjiear  yellow,  and  as  it  were  dead  to- 
wards one  of  their  edges,  while  the  whole  remainder  of  the  leaf 
is  green.  Upon  inipecling  thofe  leaves,  the  dead  part  appears 


to  form  a kind  of  bag  or  fmall  bladder.  The  two  laminee  or  | 

outward  jiellicles  of  the  leaf,  as  well  above  as  below,  are  entire,  i 

but  diffant  and  leparated  from  each  other,  whilft  the  paren-  '3 
chyma  that  lies  between  them  has  been  confumed  by  feveral  -j 
fmalljarv.ne  of  the  curculio,  that  have  made  themlelves  that  i 
dwelling,  in  which  they  may  be  met  with.  After  their  trams-  ' J 
fornratioii  they  come  forth,  by  piercing  a kind  of  bladder,  and  l 
give  beingto  a emreulio  that  is  brown,  fmall,  and  hard  to  c-atch,  by  I 
reafon  of  the  nimblencfs  with  which  it  leaps.  The  property  of 
leaping,  allotted  h)  this  fingle  fpecies,  depends  on  the  lhape  and 
lentjth  of  its  hinder  lems. 

GURCUiMA,  TURMERIC  5 a genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  eighth  order,  Sciiamim-ar.  1 
It  has  four  barren  ftamina,  with  a fifth  fertile.  The  fpecies  | 

are,  i.  The  rotunda,  with  a round  root,  having  a lleftiy -jointed  , 

root  like  that  of  ginger,  but  round 3 which  fends  up  feveral 
fpear-lluiped  oval  leaves,  that  rife  upwards  of  a foot  high, 
and  of  a fea-green  colour.  From  between  thefe  arife  the 
ffower-ftalks,  fupporting  a loofe  fpike  of  ftowers  of  a pale-yel- 
lowith  colour,  incloled  in  feveral  different  fpathae,  or  ftieaths, 
which,  drop  off.  The  flowers  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this 
countr}^  2.  The  longa,  hath  long  ficlhy  roots  of  a deep  yel-  ' 
low  colour,  which  fpread  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  like 
tliofe  of  ginger  3 they  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  finger, 
having  many  round  knotty  circles,  from  which  arife  four  or 
five  large  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  Handing  upon  long  footftalks.  | 

The  ftowers  grow  in  loofe  fcaly. fpikes  on  the  top  of  the  foot-  ; 

ftalks,  which  rife  from  the  larger  knobs  of  the  roots,  and  grow  j 

about  a foot  high  ; they  are  of  a yellowilli  red  colour,  and  | 

fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Indian  reed.  Thefe  plants  ( 

grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence  the  roots  are  brought  to  ■! 

Europe  for  ufe.  They  are  very  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  this 
countr}q  unlefs  kept  conftantly  in  a ftove.  They  are  propa-  ^ 

gated  by  parting  the  roots.  The  root  communicates  a beautiful  1 

but  perilhable  yellow  dye,  with  alum,  to  w'oollen,  cotton,  or 
linen.  In  medicine  it  is  efteemed  an  aperient,  and  emniena- 
gogue  3 and  of  fingular  efficacy  in  the  jaundice. 

CURDISTAN,  a country  of  Afia,  feated  between  the 
Turkifti  empire  and  Perfia,  lying  along, the  eaftern  coaft  of  the 
river  Tigris,  and  comprehending  great  part  of  the  ancient  Af- 
fyria.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  towns  and  villages,  and 
others  rove  from  jilace  to  place,  having  tents  like  the  wild 
Arabs,  and  being  robbers  like  them.  Their  religion  is  partly 
Chriftianity  and  partly  Mahometanilm. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  of  anv  fluid  body, 
particularly  milk.  See  the  article  Cheese.  Faufanias  fays, 
that  Ariftaeus,  fon  of  Apollo,  and  Cyrenc,  daughter  of  the 
river  Peneus,  were  the  firft  who  found  the  fecret  of  curdling 
milk.  At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  for  the  making  of 
cheefe  with  artichoke  ftowers,  in  lieu  of  the  rennet  ufed  for  the 
lame  purpofe  among  us.  Ifte  Bifaltae,  a people  of  Macedonia, 
Rochfort  obferves,  live  wholly  upon  curdled  milk,  i.  c.  on  curds. 

He  adds,  that  curds  are  the  whole  food  of  the  people  of  Up- 
per Auvergne  in  France,  and  whey  th'eir  only  drink. 

CUllETES,  in  antiquity,  a fort  of  priefts  or  people  of  the 
ifte  of  Crete,  called  alfo  Coryhavtes.  The  Curetes  are  faid  to 
have  been  originally  of  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  ; for  which  rea- 
fon they  were  all'o  called  Llrri  Dadiyli.  Sec  D.\ci  yli.  Lu- 
cian and  Diodorus  Siculus  reprel'ent  them  as  very  expert  in  call- 
ing of  darts  3 though  other  authors  give  them  no  weajions  but 
bucklers  and  pikes:  but  all  agree  in  furnilhing  them  with  ta- 
bors and  callanettas  5 and  relate,  that  they  uled  to  daiicc  much 
to  the  noife  and  clalhing  thereof.  By  this  noife,  it  is  laid,  they 
prevented  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  young  Japfitcr, 
whereby  he  was  faved  from  being  deftroyed.  Some  authors, 
however,  give  a different  account  of  the  Curetes.  According 
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to  Pczvon  (wd  others,  the  Curctes  were,  la  the  times  of  Sa- 
tum,  &c.  and  in  the  countries  of  Crete  and  Phiygia,  what  the 
Druids  were  afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  &c.  i.  e.  they  were 
priefts  who  had  the  care  of  what  related  to  religion  and  the 
worlhip  of  the  gods.  Hence,  as  in  thofe  days,  it  was  fuppofed 
there  was  no  communication  with  the  gods  but  by  divinations, 
augiiries,  and  the  • operations  of  magic  j the  Curetes  palled  for 
magicians  and  enchanters  : to  thefe  they  added  the  ftudy  of  the 
ftars,  of  nature,  and  poefy  j and  fo  were  philofophers,  allro- 
nomers,  &c,  VoHius,  (De  Idolat.)  diftinguillies  three  kinds  of 
Curetes  ; thofe  of  ^tolia,  thofe  of  Phrygia,  and  thofe  of  Crete, 
who  were  originally  derived  from  the  Phrygians.  The  firft,  he 
fays,  took  their  name  from  y-ffoi,  tonfnre  ■,  in  regard,  from  the 
time  of  a combat  wherein  the  enemy  feized  their  long  hair, 
they  always  kept  it  cut.  Thofe  of  Phrygia  and  Crete,  he  fap- 
pofes,  were  lb  called  from  x.sfoe,  young  man,  in  regard  they 
were  young,  or  becaufe  they  nurfed  Jupiter  when  he  was 
young, 

CURFEW,  or  Coukfkw,  a fignal  given  in  cities  taken  in 
war,  cScc.  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  bed,  Pafquin  fays,  it  was 
fo  called,  as  being  intended  to  advertife  the  people  to  fecure 
themfelves  from  the  robberies  and  debaucheries  of  the  night. 
The  mod  noted  curfew  in  England  was  that  ellablillied  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed,  under  fevere  penal-* 
ties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a bell  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing, every  one  fliould  put  out  their  lights  and  fires,  and  go  to 
bed  ; whence,  a bell  nmg  about  that  time  was  long  called  a 
curfcnv-hell, 

CURIA,  in- Roman. antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the  fenate-houfe. 
There  were  feveral  curiae  In  Rome ; as  the  curia  calahra,  faid 
to  be  built  by  Romulu.s  ; the  curia  hojlilia,  by  Tullus  Hollillus; 
and  the  curia  potnpeia,  ly  Potnpey  the  Great. 

Curia  alfo  denoted  the  places  where  the  curiae  ufed  to  af- 
femble.  Each  of  the  30  curiae  of  old  Rome  had  a temple  or 
chapel  alfigned  to  them  for  the  common  performance  of  their 
facrifices,  and  other  offices  of  their  religion  ; fo  that  they  were 
not  unlike  our  parHlies,  Some  remains  of  thefe  little  temples 
feem  to  have  fubfilled  many  ages  after  on  the  Palatine-hill, 
where  Romulus  fiift  built  the  city,  and  always  refided.  ' 

Curia,  among  the  Romans,  alfo  denominated  a portion,  or 
divifion  of  a tribie.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a tribe  confifted 
of  ten  curiae,  or  a thoufand  men  j each  curia  being  one  hun- 
dred. That  legiflator  made  the  firll  divifion  of  his  people  into 
thirty  curiae.  We  read  alfo,  curia  or  domus  curialis,  becaufe 
ufed  for  the  place  where  each  curia  held  its  alfcmblies.  Hence 
alfo  curia  palfed  to  the  fenate-houfe  > and  it  is  from  hence  the 
moderns  came  to  ufe  the  word  curia,  “ court,”  for  a place  of 
juftice,  and  for  the  judges,  &c.  there  affembled.  Varro  derives 
the  word  from  cura,  “ care,”  q.  d.  an  affembly  of  people  charged 
with  the  care  of  public  affairs.  Others  deduce  it  from  the 
Greeks,  maintaining,  that  at  Athens  they  called  y.vpsc  the  place 
where  the  magillratc  held  his  alfizes,  and  the  people  ufed  to 
aflemble  : again,  may  come  from  xvfuc,  authority,  power-, 

becaufe  it  was  here  the  laws  were  made. 

Curia,  in  our  ancient  cuftorriS.  It  was  ulual  for  the  kings 
of  England  to  fummon  the  biftiops,  peers,  and  great  men  oF  the 
kingdom,  to  fome  particular  place,  at  the  chief  fellivals  In  the 
year ; and  this  alfembly  Is  called  by  our  hiftorlans  curU  becaufe 
there  they  confulted  about  the  weighty  alfairs  of  the  na- 
tion ; whence  it  was  fometimes  alfo  called  folannii  curia,  gene- 
rails  curia,  augujlalts  curia,  and  curia  publica,  icc.  See  NV 1- 
TRS  A-Mot. 

Curia  Baronum.  See  CovRT-Beiron. 

Curia'  Claudenda,  is  a writ  that  lies  .againft  him  who 
fiiould  fence  and  inclofe  the  ground,  but  refutes  or  defers  to 
do  it, 

CURIATII,  three  brothers  of  Alba,  maiaUined  the  intereft 
Vot.  II, 


of  their  country  agalnft  the  Romans,  who  had  declared  war 
agalnft  thol'e  of  Alba.  The  two  armies  being  e(}ual,  three 
brothers  on  each  fide  were  chofen  to  decide  the  contefl : the 
Curiatli  by  thofe  of  Alba,  and  the  Horatii  by  the  Romans.  The 
three  firlt  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the  latter  killed:  but  the 
third  joining  policy  to  valour,  ran  away  ; and  having  thus  tired 
the  Curiatii,  he  took  them  one  after  another,  and  killed  them 
all  three. 

CURING,  a term  ufed  for  the  preferving  fifli,  flelh,  and 
other  animal  fubftances,  by  means  of  certain  additions  of  things, 
to  prevent  putrefaftion.  One  great  method  of  doing  this, 
is  by  fmoking  the  bodies  with  the  fmoke  of  wood,  or  rubbing 
them  with  common  fait,  nitre,  &c. 

CURIO,  the  chief  and  priell  of  a curia.  Romulus,  upon 
dividing  the  people  into  curiae,  gave  each  divifion  a chief,  who 
was  to  be  prieft  of  that  curia,  under  the  title  of  curio  and  Jlamen 
curialis.  His  bufmefs  was  to  provide  and  officiate  at  the  facri- 
fices of  the  curia,  which  were  called  curionia ; the  curia  fur- 
nilhing  him  with  a fum  of  money  on  that  confideration,  which 

Iienfion  or  appointment  was  called  curionium.  Each  divifion 
lad  the  eleftion  of  its  curia;  but  all  thefe  particular  curios 
were  under  the  direftion  of  a fuperior  or  general,  called  curia 
maximus,  who  was  the  head  of  the  body,  and  elefted  by  all 
the  curios  alTembled  in  the  comitia  curialis.  All  thefe  inftita- 
tions  were  introduced  by  Romulus,  and  confirmed  by  Numa, 
as  Halicarnalfeus  relates. 

CUKIOSUS,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
middle  age,  appointed  to  take  care  that  no  frauds  or  irregu- 
larities were  committed ; particularly  no  abufes  in  what;  related 
to  the  pofts,  the  roads,  &c.  and  to  give  intelligence  to  th«  court 
of  what  ptilTed  in  the  provinces.  This  made  the  curiofi  people 
of  importance,  and  put  them  in  a condition  of  doing  more 
harm  than  they  prevented;  on  which  account  Honorius  caffiiered 
them,  at  lealt  in  fome  parts  of  the  empire,  anno  4i_^.  The 
curiofi  came  pretty  near  to  what  we  call  controllers.  T.hey  had 
their  name  from  cura,  “ care ;”  quod  curis  agendas  evec- 
tionihus  curfus  puhlici  infpiciendis  operam  darent. 

CURLEW,  in  ornithology.  See  Scopolax. 

CURMI,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a fort  of  malt 
liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  barley,  and  was  dnmk  by  the 
people  of  many  nations  inltead  of  wine,  according  to  Diol- 
corides’s  account.  He  accufes  it  of  caufing  pains  in  the  head, 
generating  bad  juices,  and  difordering  the  nervous  fyllem.  He 
alfo  fays,  that  in  the  weftern  part  of  Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  fuch 
a fort  of  liquor  was  in  his  time  prepared  from  wheat  inftead  of 
barley. 

CUR  NOCK,  a meafure  of  corn  containing  four  bufficls,  or 
half  a quarter. 

CURRANTS,  the  fruit  of  a fpccics  of  groITTularia.  See 
Grossulakia.  The  white  and  red  fort  are  moltly  uled;  tor 
the  black,  and  chiefly  the  leaves,  upon  firll  coming  out,  are  in 
ufe  to  flavour  Engl'ilh  Ijiirits,  and  counterfeit  French  bran- 
dy. The  jell}  of  black  currants  is  reckoned  very  efficacioiis  in 
curing  Inflammations  of  the  throat.  Currants  alfo  lignify  a 
finallcr  kind  of  grapes,  brought  principally  from  Zante  and 
Cephalonia.  They  are  gathered  otf  the  bullies,  and  laid  to 
dry  in  the  fun,  and  lb  put  up  in  large  butts.  They  are  ufed  for 
culinary  piiiqinfcs  chiefly. 

CURRENT',  a term  uled  to  exprefs  the  prefent  time.  Thus 
the  year  i;p6  is  the  current  year,  the  20th  current  is  the  aoth 
day  of  the  month  now  running.  With  regard  to  commerce, 
the  price  current  of  «ny  merchandlfe  is  the  known  and  ordi- 
nary price  accullomed  to  be  given  for  it._  I'he  term  is  alfouf^ 
for  any  thing  that  has  courfc  or  is  received  in  commerce;  in 

which  feme  we  fay,  current  coin,  8cc. 

Current,  in  navigation,  a certain  progreffive  movement  ot 
the  water  of  the  fca,  by  which  all  bodies  Boating  thereui  arq 
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fompellecl  to  alter  their  coxirfe  or  velocity,  or  both,  and  fubmit 
'to  the  laws  impofed  on  them  by  the  current.  In  the  lea,  cur- 
rents are  either  natural  and  general,  as  arifing  from  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axisj  or  accidental  and  ])articu- 
lar,  canted  by  the.  waters  being  driven  againlt  promontories,  or 
into  gulphs  and  llraits,  where,  wanting  room  to  fpread,  they  are 
driven  back,  and  thus  dillurb  the  ordinarj'  Ilux  of  the  fea. 
Currents  are  various,  and  dire6led  towards  ditferent  jiarts  of 
the  ocean,  of  which  fome  are  conl'tant,  others  periodical.  The 
mod  extraordinary  current  of  the  fea,  is  that  by  which  part  of 
the  Atlantic  or  .\frican  Ocean  moves  about  Guinea  from  Cape 
\’erd  towards  the  curvature  or  bay  of  Africa,  which  they  call 
Fernando  Poo  j viz.  from  welt  to  eall,  contrary  to  the  general 
motion  : and  fuch  is  the  force  of  the  current,  that  when  lliips 
approach  too  near  the  tliore,  it  carries  them  violently  towards 
that  bay,  and  deceives  the  mariners  in  their  reckoning.  There 
is  a great  variety  of  thlfting  currents,  which  do  not  lalt,  but 
return  at  certain  periods;  and  thefe  do,  mod  of  them,  depend 
upon  and  follow  the  anniverfary  winds  or  monfoons,  which  by 
blowing  in  one  jdace  may  caufe  a current  in  another.  Varenlus 
informs  us,  that  at  Java,  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  when  the 
monfoons  Mow  from  the  weft,  viz.  in  the  month  of  ]May,  the 
currents  fet  to  the  ealtward,  contrary  to  the  general  motion. 
Between  the  itland  of  Celebes  and  INIadura,  when  the  weltern 
monfoons  fet  in,  viz.  in  December,  January,  and  February,  or 
when  the  winds  blow  from  the  north-weft,  or  between  the  north 
and  weft,  the  currents  fet  to  the  fouth-eaft,  or  between  the 
fouth  and  eaft.  At  Ceylon,  from  the  middle  of  INIarch  to  Oc- 
tober, the  currents  fet  to  the  fouthward,  and  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  year  to  the  northward  ; becaufe  at  this  time  the  fouthern 
monfoons  blow,  and  at  the  other  the  northern.  Between  Co- 
chin-China and  JMalacca,  when  the  weftern  monfoons  blow, 
viz.  from  April  to  Augi-rfl:,  the  currents  fet  eaftward  againft  the 
general  motion  ; but  the  reft  of  the  year  they  fet  weftward,  the 
monfoon  confpiring  with  the  general  motion.  They  run  fo 
ftrongly  In  thefe  leas,  that  unexperienced  failors  miftakc  them 
for  waves  that  beat  upon  the  rocks,  ufually  known  by  the  name 
of  breakers.  So  for  fome  months  after  the  15th  of  Februar)y 
the  currents  fet  from  the  Maldives  towards  India  on  the  eaft, 
againft  the  general  motion  of  the  fea.  On  the  ftiore  of  China 
and  Cambodia,  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, the  currents  fet  to  the  north-weft  ; and  from  January 
to  the  fouth-weft,  when  they  run  with  fuch  rapidity  about  the 
thoals  of  Parcel,  that  they  feem  fwifter  than  an  arrow.  At 
I’ulo  Condore,  upon  the  coaft  of  Cambodia,  though  the  mon- 
loons  are  ftilfting,  yet  the  currents  fet  ftrongly  towards  the  eaft, 
even  when  they  blow  to  a contrary  point.  Along  the  coafts  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  as  the  Cape  Romania,  at  the  extreme 
{)oint  of  Malacca,  the  current  runs  fouthward  in  November  and 
December.  \Vhcn  the  monfoons  Mow  from  China  to  Malacca, 
the  fea  runs  fwiflly  from  Pulo  Cambi  to  Pulo  Condore  on  the 
coaft  of  Cand)odia.  In  the  Bay  of  Sans  Bras,  not  far  from  the 
Cap«  of  Good  Hojie,  there  is  a current  particularly  remarkable, 
where  the  fea  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  to  the  landward ; and  this 
more  vehemently,  as  it  is  oppofed  by  winds  from  a contrary 
direftion.  The  cat»fe  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  fome  adjacent 
ftiore  which  is  higher  than  this.  In  the  ftraits  of  tTibrnhar,  the 
currents  ahnoft  conftantly  drive  to  the  eaftward,  and  carry  (hips 
into  the  Mediterranean  : they  are  alfb  found  to  drive  the  fame 
,way  into  St.  George’s  channel. 

'I’he  fetting  or  jirogreffive  motion  of  the  current  may  be  ei- 
ther quite  down  to  the  bottom,  or  to  a certain  determinate 
depth.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  direction  and  velocity  of  cur- 
rents is  a very  material  article  in  navigation,  it  is  highlv  necef- 
fary  to  difeover  both,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  fliip’.s  iituation 
and  courfc  with  as  much  accuracy  as  potlible.  The  moft  fuc- 
ccfsful  method  which  has  been  hitherto  praiSIifcd  by  mariners 


for  this  purpofe,  is  as  follows  : A common  iron  pot,  which'* 
may  contain  four  or  five  gallons,  is  fufpended  by  a fmall  rope 
faftened  to  its  ears  or  handles,  fo  as  to  hang  diredlly  upright, - 
as  when  jilaced  upon  the  fire.  I'his  rope,  which  may  be  from 
70  to  100  fathoms  in  length,  being  prepared  for  the  experi* 
inent,  is  coiled  in  the  boat,  which  is  hoifted  out  of  theftiip  at  a 
proper  opportunity,  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind  to  ruffle  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  The  pot  being  then  thrown  overboard  into 
the  water,  and  immediately  finking,  the  line  is  flackened  til] 
about  70  or  80  fathoms  of  the  line  is  nin  out ; after  which  the 
line  is  faftened  to  the  boat’s  ftern,  by  which  (he  is  accordingly 
reftrained  and  rides  as  at  an  anchor.  The  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  then  eafily  tried  by  the  log  and  half-minute  glafs,  the 
nfual  method  of  difeovering  the  rate  of  a ftiip’s  failing  at  fea. 
The  courfe  of  the  ftream  is  next  obtained  by  the  compafs  pro- 
vided for  this  operation.  Having  thus  found  the  fetting  and. 
drift  of  the  current,  it  next  remains  to  a]iply  this  experiment 
to  the  purjiofes  of  Navigation  ; for  which  fee  that  article; 

LWrr-CuiiRENTS  arc  diftinft  from  the  upjier  or  apjiarent, 
and  in  ditferent  places  fet  or  drive  a contrary  \v*ay.  Dr.  Smith 
makes  it  highly  probable,  that,  in  the  Downs,  in  the  itraits  of 
Gibraltar,  &:c.  there  is  an  under-current,  whereby  as  much 
water  is  carried  out  as  is  brought  in  by  the  upper  currents.. 
This  he  argues  from  the  offing  between  the  north  and  fouth- 
Foreland,  where  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide,  i.  e.  it  is  ebb  or. 
flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs  three  hours  before  it  is  fo  out  at 
lea : a certain  fign,  that  though  the  tide  of  ftocxl  runs  aloft,  yet 
the  tide  of  ebb  runs  under-foot,  i.  e.  clofe  by  the  ground;  and 
fo  at  the  tide  of  ebb  ft  will  tlow  under-foot.  This  he  confirms 
by  an  experin^ent  in  the  Baltic  found,  communicated  to  him 
bv  an  able  feaman  prefent  at  the  making  it.  From  the  princi- 
])le  of  an  under-current,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  that  continual 
in-draught  of  water  out  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mefterranean 
through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  a pafl'age  about  20  mii-.s  broad; 
yet  without  any  fenfible  rifing  of  the  water  along  the  coafts  of 
Barbaiy,  he.  or  any  overflowing  of  the  land,  which  there  lies 
very  low.  Dr.  Halley,  however,  folves  the  currents  fetting  in 
at  the  ftraits,  without  overflowing  the  banks,  by  the  great  eva- 
poration, without  fuppofing  any  under-current. 

CURRICULl.IS,  in  our  ancient  writers,  denotes  the  year  or 
courfe  of  a year.  ABuin  e/i  hoc  annorum  Fomhuccc  ivcarnal'wms 
quatcr  quinquagetiis  hsd  qumqxdes  qtii.'iis  Ixiftr'n,  fS*  irihus  cnrr'i- 
culis-,  i.  e.  In  the  year  1028  : for  four  times  fifty  make  two 
hundred,  and  five  times  two  hundred  make  one  thoufand ; five 
luftres  arc  twenty-five  years,  and  three  curricull  are  three  years. 

CURRIERS,  thofe  who  drefs  and  colour  leather  after  it 
comes  from  the  tan-yard.  See  Tanning. 

CURRODREPANUS,  formed  of  cnrniSy  “ chariot,”  ami 
a^-.TTxr)-/,  “ feythe”  or  “ fickle,”  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  chariot 
armed  with  feythes.  The  driver  of  this  chariot  was  obliged 
to  ride  on  one  of  the  horfes,  as  there  was  no  other  feat  for  him; 
the  ufual  place  for  him  being  all  armed  with  knives,  as  wus 
likewife  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot.  There  were  no  feythes 
pointing  down  to  the  earth,  either  from  the  beam  or  axle- 
tree  ; but  thefe  were  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  axle-tree  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  moveable  by  means  of  a rope,  and  thereby 
could  be  ralfed  or  let  down,  and  drawn  fonvard  or  let  fall  back- 
ward, bv  relaxing  the  rope. 

IR’RRYING,  the  method  of  preparing  leather  with  oil,  tal- 
low, ho.  'I'he  chief  bufinefs  is  to  foften  and  fupple  cow  and 
calve-tkins,  which  make  the  ujiper-Ieathers  and  quarters  ot 
Ihoe.s,  covering  of  faddlos,,  coaches,  and  other  ihing.s  which 
muft  keep  out  water,  i.  Thefe  (kins,  after  coining  trom  the 
tanner’s  yard,  having  manv  tlefliy  fibres  on  them,  the  currier 
foaks  them  fome  time  in  common  water.  2.  He  takes  them 
out  and  ftretchvs  them  on  a very  even  wooden  hurlc ; then  with 
a paring-knife  he  ferapes  olT  all  the  fuperlluous  fleth,  and  puts 
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them  In  to  foalc  again.  ,3.  lie  puts  them  wet  on  a hurdle,  and 
tramples  them  with  his  heels  till  they  begin  to  grow  foft  and 
pliant.  4.  He  loal<s  them  in  train-oil,  which  by  its  unOtuous 
quality  is  the  bell  liquor  for  this  purpofe.  5.  He  fprcads  them 
on  large  tables,  and  faftens  them  at  the  ends.  There,  with  the 
help  of  an  inftrument  called  a pummel,  which  is  a thick  piece 
of  wot  d,  the  under  fide  of  which  is  full  of  furrows  eroding 
each  other,  he  folds,  fquares,  and  moves  them  forwards  and 
backwards  feveral  times,  under  the  teeth  of  this  inftrument, 
which  breaks  their  too  great  ftifthefs.  This  is  what  is  properly 
called  <7<rrv7//if . The  order  and  number  of  thefe  operations  are 
varied  by  ditterent  curriers,  but  the  material  jiar-  is  always  the 
fame.  6.  After  the  Ihins  are  curried,  there  may  be  occafton  to 
colour  them.  I'he  ct'lours  are  black,  white,  red,  yellow,  green. 
He.  the  other  colours  are  given  by  the  fkinners,  who  dift'er  from 
cuiriers  in  this,  that  they  apply  their  colours  on  the  flefti  tide; 
the  curriers  on  the  hair  dde.  In  order  to  whiten  flvins,  they  are 
rublied  with  lumjis  of  chalk  or  whiting,  and  afterwards  with 
puniice-ftone.  7.  When  a thin  is  to  be  made  black,  after  hav- 
ing oiled  and  dried  it,  he  j>aftes  over  it  a puff  dipt  in  water  im- 
pregnated with  iron;  and  after  his  firft  wetting,  he  gives  it 
another  in  a water  prepared  with  foot,  vinegar,  and  gum-ara- 
bic. Thefe  difterent  dyes  gradually  turn  the  Ikin  black,  and 
the  operations  are  repeated  till  it  be  ot  a ftilnmg  black.  I’he 
grain  and  wrinkles,  w'hich  contribute  to  the  luyplenefs  of  calves 
and  cows  leather,  are  made  by  the  reiterated  iolds  given  to  the 
ikin  in  every  diretlion,  and  by  the  care  taken  to  Icrape  oft  all 
hard  parts  on  the  colour  fide. 

CURSING  AND  SwKAKiNG,  an  offence  agalnft  God  and 
religion,  and  a vice  of  all  others  the  moft  extravagant  and  un- 
accountable, as  having  no  benefit  or  advantage  attending  it.  Ry 
the  laft  ftatute  againft  this  crime,  ip  Geo.  II.  which  rejieals  all 
former  ones,  ever)'  labourer,  lailor,  or  loldier,  profanely  curfing 
or  fwearing,  Ihall  forfeit  is. ; every  other  pcrlbn  under  the  rank 
of  a gentleman,  2S. ; and  every  gentleman  or  yicrlbn  of  fuperior 
rank,  ijs.  to  the  poor  of  the  parifli ; and,  on  a fecond  convic- 
tion, double;  and,  for  every  fubfequent  ofl'ence,  treble  the  fum 
lirft  forfeited,  with  all  charges  of  conviilion  : and.  In  default  of 
payiiient,  ftialj  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correftion  for  ten  days. 
Anv  juftice  of  the  peace  may  convitflupon  his  owm  hearing,  or 
the  teftimony  of  c»ne  wltncfs ; and  any  conftablc  or  pcace- 
<ifllcer,  u;ion  his  own  hearing,  may  fecure  any  offender  and  carry 
him  bc'  re  a juftice,  and  there  convicf  him.  If  the  juftice 
omits  his  duty,  he  forfeits  5I.  and  the  conftable  40s.  And  the 
abl  is  to  be  read  in  all  parifti-chuixiies  and  public  chapels  the 
Sunday  after  every  quarter-day,  on  pain  of  3I.  to  be  levied  by 
warrant  from  any  juftice.  Betides  this  punifhment  for  taking 
God’s  name  in  vain  in  common  dlfcourfe,  it  is  enabled,  by  flat. 

Jac.  I.  c.  21.  that  if  in  any  ftage-play,  interlude,  or  ftiow, 
the  name  of  the  Holy  I’llnity,  or  any  of  the  perfons  therein,  bc 
jeftingly  or  profanely  uied,  the  offender  ftiall  forfeit  lol.  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

CUUSITOR,  a clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of  chancery, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  out  original  writs.  In  the  ftatute 
I Edw.  III.  they  are  called  clerks  of  courje,  and  arc  24  in  num- 
ber, making  a corporation  of  thcmlelves.  To  c.ich  of  them 
is  allowed  a divifion  of  certain  counties,  into  which  they  iffue 
out  the  original  writs  requiral  by  the  luljeft. 

CURTATE  lUSTANCK,  in  aftronomy,  the  dlftancc  of  a 
planet  from  the  fun  to  that  point,  where  a perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  planet  meets  with  the  ecliptic. 

CURTATIOX,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  interval  between  a 
planet’s  diftance  from  the  fun  and  the  curtate  diftance. 

CURTKil'N,  CuiiTAN’A,  was  the  name  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fcflbr's  fword,  which  is  the  firft  Iword  carried  before  the  kings  of 
England  at  their  coronation ; and  it  is  faid  the  point  of  it  is 
broken  as  an  emblem  of  nvercy. 
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CURTIN',  CURTAIN,  or  Courf'vn,  in  fortification,  is  that  part 
of  the  rarnjiart  of  a place,  which  is  betwixt  the  flanks  of  two 
baftions,  bordered  with  a jiarapet  five  feet  high,  behind  which 
the  foldiers  Hand  to  fire  upon  the  covered  .way  and  into  the.- 
moat. 

CURTIUS  (Marcus),  a Roman  youth,  who  devoted  himfelt 
to  the  gods’  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his  country,  about  j6o  ycarg' 
before  the  Auguftan  age.  A wide  gajt  had  fuddenly  opened  in 
the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  faid  that  it  never  would  clofc 
before  Rome  threw  into  it  whatever  It  had  nndt  precious.  Cnr- 
tius  immediately  perceived  that  no  lei's  than  an  human  facritins 
was  retjuired.  He  armed  hlnifelf,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  Ib- 
lemnly  threw  himfelf  into  the  gulf,  which  infiantly  doled  over 
his  head. 

CuRTius  (Quintus),  a Latin  hiftorian,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  Alexander  the  Great  in  10  books,  of  which  the  two  firft 
are  not  Indeed  extant,  but  are  fo  well  fupplied  by  Frcinfliemhis, 
that  the  lofs  is  fcarcely  regretted.  Where  this  writer  was  born, 
or  even  when  he  lived,  are  points  no  one  pretends  to  know.  Ry 
his  ftyle  he  is  luppofed  to  have  lived  in  or  near  the  Auguftan 
age;  while  fume  are  not  wanting,  who  imagine  the  work  to 
have  been  compofed  in  Italy  about  300  years  ago,  and  the  name 
of  Qu'nihis  Curtins  to  he  fiftitiouily  added  to  It.  Cardinal  du 
Perron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  this  work,  as  to  declare  one 
page  of  it  to  be  worth  30  of  Tacitus;  )et  M.  le  Clerc,  at  the 
end  of  his  Art  of  Criticifin,  has  charged  the  writer  with  great 
ignorance  and  many  conlradidions.  He  has  nevertheld's 
many  qualities  as  a writer,  which  will  always  make  him  ad- 
mired and  apjilauded. 

CQR\’'ATURE  of  a Line,  is  the  peaillar  manner  of  its 
bending  or  flexure,  by  which  it  becomes  a curve  of  fuch  and 
fuch  peculiar  properties. 

CURVE,  in  geometry,  a line  which  running  on  continually 
in  all  dire£lions,  may  be  cut  by  one  right  line  in  more  points 
than  one.  See  Conic  Sections  and  Fluxions. 

CUR'^TIT,  or  Corvf.t,  in  the  manege,  an  air  in  which  the 
horfe’s  legs  are  rai fed  higher  than  in  the  demi-volt;  being  a 
kind  of  leap-up,  and  a little  forwards,  wherein  the  horfe  raifes 
both  his  fore-legs  at  once,  equally  advanced  (when  he  is  going 
llraight  forward,  and  not  in  a circle);  and  as  his  fore-legs  arc 
falling,  he  immediately  raifes  his  hind-legs,  equally  advanced, 
and  not  one  before  the  other ; fo  that  all  his  four  legs  are  in  the 
air  at  once;  and  as  he  fets  them  down,  he  marks  but  twice 
with  them. 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvilineal,  Is  faid  of  figures 
bounded  by  curves  or  crooked  lines. 

C11RV1IU)STRA,  in  ornithology.  SeeLoxiA. 

CURULE  chair,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a chair  adorned  with 
ivory,  wherein  the  great  magiftrates  of  Rome  had  a right  to  fit 
and  l)c  carried.  The  curule  magillrate.s  were  the  aedilcs,  the 
praetors,  cenlors,  and  conful.s.  This  chair  was  fitted  in  a kind 
of  chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  fenators  who  h.ad 
borne  the  offices  of  aediles,  praetors.  He.  were  carried  to  the 
fenate-houfc  in  this  chair,  as  were  alfo  thofe  who  triumphed, 
and  fuch  as  went  to  admlnifter  jnftice,  He.  See  aEdilf.,  &c. 

CURZOLA,  an  illand  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  lying  on  the 
coaft  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  has  a fmall 
town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a brfho})’s  fee.  It  belongs  to  the 
Venetians.  E.  long.  17.  15.  N.  lat.  43.  6. 

C'USA  (Nicholas  de),  a learned  cardinal,  born  of  mean  pa- 
rentage, and  named  from  Cufa,  the  ])lace  of  his  birth.  He  was 
made  a Cardinal  in  1448;  and  l>clng  appointed  governor  of 
Rome  hv  Pope  Pius  II.  during  his  abfence  at  Mantua,  he  was 
the  chief  concertcr  and  manager  of  the  war  againft  the  Turks. 
He  founded  a church,  and  a noble  library  of  Greek  and  l.atln 
authors,  at  Cut  a ; and  left  many  excellent  works  behind  him, 
which  were  coUeded  and  publilUcd  in  three  volumes  at  Bazil  ia 
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I 565.  I:i  lluire  he  has  ma<le  no  ferupte  to  ilctcil  the  lying  tra- 
fiitions  and  rophillrlcs  of  the  Roman  church. 

CUSCO,  a large  and  handlbme  town  of  Soilth  America,  in 
Peru,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Incas.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a mountain,  and  is  built  in  u Iquare  form,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  the  belt  market  in  all  America  j four  large  Itreets 
terminate  in  the  fjuare,  which  are  ali  as  Itraight  as  a line.  It 
-contains  eight  large  parilhes,  and  five  religious  houfes,  and  the 
number  of  the  inhahitants  is  about  50,000,  of  which  three- 
■t'ourths  are  the  original  Americans.  Streams  of  water  run 
through  the  town,  which  are  a great  convenience  in  fo  hot  a 
country,  where  it  never  rains.  It  is  325  miles  Ibulh  of  Lima. 
\V.  long.  7,3.  47.  S.  lat.  12.  o. 

CUSCUTA,  DODDER ; a genus  of  the  digynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  5 and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful. 
The  calyx  is  quadrifid  5 the  corolla  monopetalous ; the  capfule 
bilocular.  There  are  two  fpecies  ; one  of  which  is  a native  of 
Britain,  viz.  the  Europaea,  dodder,  hell-weed,  or  devil’s  guts. 
This  is  a very'  lingular  plant,  almoft  delfitute  of  leaves,  parali- 
tica!, creeping,  fixing  illelf  to  whatever  is  next  to  it.  It  decay's 
.at  the  root,  and  afterwards  is  nourilhed  by'  the  plant  which  fup- 
ports  it.  Hops,  llax,  and  nettles,  are  its  common  fupport ; 
but  principally  the  common  nettle.  Its  bloHbms  are  white.  As 
foon  as  the  Ihoots  have  twined  about  an  adjacent  plant,  they 
fend  out  from  their  inner  furface  a number  of  little  veficles  or 
papillae,  which  attach  themfelves  to  the  hark  or  rind  of  the 
}.>iant.  By'  degrees  the  longitudinal  velTels  of  the  llalk,  which 
appear  to  have  accompanied  the  veficles,  Ihoot  from  their  e.x- 
treniities,  and  make  their  way  into  the  Ibfter  plant,  by  dividing 
the  vellels,  and  infinuating  themfelves  Into  the  tendereft  part  of 
the  ftalk ; and  fo  intimately  are  they  united  with  it,  that  it  is 
cafier  to  break  than  to  difengage  them  from  it.  The  whole 
plant  is  bitter.  It  affords  a pale  reddilh  colour.  Cows,  Iheep, 
2nd  fwine,  eat  it  ; horfes  refufe  it  3 goats  eat  it  reluffantly. 

CUSH,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ham,  and  father  of  Nimrod ; the 
other  fons  of  Culh  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  llaamah,  and 
Sabtecha.  Gen.  x,  6 — 8.  Though  we  know  of  no  other  perfon 
of  feripture  that  is  called  by  this  name,  yet  there  are  three  coun- 
tries deferibed  in  the  feriptures  under  this  name.  Whether  the 
fame  man  may  have  dwelt  in  them  all  at  different  times,  or  that 
there  were  fonie  other  men  of  this  name,  we  are  ignorant.  The 
Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  other  interpreters,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  generally  tranflate  Culh,  Ethiopia  : but  there  are  many 
paffages  wherein  this  tranllation  cannot  take  place. 

Cutb  is  the  fame  as  Cufli.  The  Chaldees  generally  put  the 
tau  where  the  Hebrews  ufe  the  jehin : they  fay  ciith,  Inftead  of 
mjb. 

CUSHION,  in  engraving,  is  a bag  of  leather,  filled  with 
fand,  commonlv  about  nine  inches  fquare,  and  three  or  four 
thick,  ufed  for  fupporting  the  plate  to  be  engraved. 

Cushion,  in  gilding,  is  made  of  leather,  faftened  to  a fquare 
board,  from  14  inches  fquare  to  10,  with  a handle.  The  vacuity 
between  the  leather  and  board  is  Huffed  with  fine  tow  or  wool, 
fo  tiiat  the  outer  furface  may  be  flat  and  even.  It  is  ufed  for 
receiving  the  leaves  of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being 
cut  into  proper  fizes  and  figures. 

CUSI,  In  natural  hiftory,  a name  given  by  the  pco))le  of  the 
Philippine  iflands  to  a very  fniall  and  very  beautilul  fpecies  of 
parrot. 

CUSP,  enfpis,  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a fpear  or  fword  ; 
but  is  ufed  in  aftronomy  to  exprefs  the  points  or  horns  of  the 
moon,  or  any  other  luminary. 

Cusp,  i»  aflrology,  is  ufed  for  the  firfi  point  of  each  of  the  12 
houfes.  In  a figure  or  feheme  of  the  heavens.  See  House. 

CUSPIDATED,  in  botany,  are  fucb  plants  whofe  leaves  are 
pointed  like  a fpear. 


CUSTOM,  a very  comprehenfive  term,  detiotmg  the  man- 
ners, ceremonies,  and  fafifions  of  a people,  which  having  tuniei 
into  a habit,  and  palled  into  ufe,  obtain  the  force  i.f  laws  ; in 
which  fenle  it  implies  fuch  ufages,  as,  though  voluntary  at  firfi, 
are  yet  by  praftice  become  necellary.  Cuftoin  is  hence,  both  bv 
lawyers  and  civilians,  defined  lex  non  feripta,  “ a l.iw  or  right 
not  written,”  ellablifiiecl  by  long  ufage,  and  the  confent  of  our 
anceftors ; in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oj>pofed  to  the  lex  feripij,  or 
“ the  written  law.”  See  L.\w'. 

Custom  and  Habit,  in  the  human  ccconomy.  The  former 
is  often  confounded  with  the  latter.  By  w'e  mean  a fre- 

quent reiteration  of  the  fame  act  3 and  by  habit,  the  eftedt  that 
cuftom  has  on  the  mind  or  body.  This  curious  'I'ubjecl  admits 
of  being  confidered  firll  in  a moral,  and  fecondly  in  a phyfical 
point  of  view.  Cuftom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our 
feelings,  by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  its  operations  de- 
mand the  attention  of  all  thofe  who  w'ould  he  acquainted  with 
human  nature.  The  fubjedl,  however,  is  intricate.  S.ime  plea- 
fures  are  fortified  by  cuftom  3 and  yet  cuftom  begets  familiarity, 
and  confequently  indifference. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  : 

But  when  they  feldom  come,  they  with’d-for  come. 

And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents.  Sbakefpeare. 

In  many  inftances,  fatiety  and  difguft  are  the  confequences  ot 
reiteration  : again,  though  cuftom  blunts  the  edge  of  dillrefs 
and  of  pain  : yet  the  want  of  any'  thing  to  which  we  have  been 
long  accutlomed  is  a fort  of  torture.  A clue  to  guide  us  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an  acceptable 
preferit. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  much  influ- 
enced by'  cUltom  : it  hath  an  efTe£l  upon  our  pleafiures,  upon  our 
actions,  and  even  upon  our  thoughts  and  fentiments.  Habit 
makes  no  figure  during  the  vivacity  of  youth  : in  middle  age 
it  gains  ground  ; and  in  old  age  governs  without  controul.  In 
that  period  of  life,  generally  fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a certain  hour, 
take  exercife  at  a certain  hour,  go  to  reft  at  a certain  hour,  all, 
by  the  direftion  of  Habit  3 nay',  a particular  fe^t,  table,  bed, 
comes  to  be  effential  3 and  a hi^bit  in  any'  of  thefe  cannot  be.  con- 
troulcd  without  uneafinefs. 

Any  flight  or  moderate  pleafure,  frequently  reiterated  for  a 
long  time,  forms  a peculiar  connection  between  us  and  the 
thing  that  caufes  the  pleafure  This  conneblion,  termed  habit, 
has  the  effeft  to  awaken  our  defire  or  appetite  for  that  thing 
when  it  returns  not  as  ufual.  During  the  courfe  of  enjoyment, 
the  pleafure  rifes  itrfenfibly  higher  and  higher  till  a habit  be 
eftablilhed  3 at  which  time  the  pleafure  is  at  its  height.  It  con- 
tinues not,  however,  ftationary  : the  fame  curtomary  reiteration 
which  carried  it  to  its  height,  brings  it  down  again  by  infenfible 
degrees  even  lower  than  it  was  at  firft.  Thofe  things  which  at 
firft  are  but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  become  ha- 
bitual. Spirituous  liquors,  at  firft  fcarce  agreeable,  readily  pro- 
duce an  habitual  appetite  ; and  cuftom  prevails  fo  far,  as  even 
to  make  us  fond  of  things  originally  difagreeable,  fuch  as  coflee, 
affa-foetida,  and  tobacco. 

A walk  upon  the  quarter  deck,  though  Intolerably  confined, 
becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by  cuftom,  that  a Ikilor  in  his 
walk  on  fhore  confines  himfclf  commonly  within  the  fame 
bounds.  Lord  Kalmes  fpeaks  of  a man  who  had  relinquiflied 
the  fea  for  a country  life  ; in  the  corner  of  his  garden,  he  reared 
an  artificial  mount  with  a level  fummit,  rcfembling  moft  accu- 
rately a quarter  deck,  not  only  in  ftiape  but  in  fize  3 and  here 
he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca  governor  Kane  made  an  ex- 
cellent road  the  whole  length  of  the  iflaiid  3 and  yet  the  inhabi- 
tants adhere  to  the  old  road,  though  not  only  longer,  but  ex- 
tremely bad.  Play  or  gaming,  at  firft  barely  amufing  by  the 
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•ociipatlon  it  affords,  becomes  ill  time  extremely  agreeable  ; 
and  is  frequently  profecuted  with  avidity,  as  if  it  werenhe  chief 
butinefs  of  life.  The  i'ame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the  plea- 
'iures  of  the  internal  fenfes,  thofe  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in 
particular  : children  have  fcarce  any  fenfe  of  thefe  pleafures  ; 
and  men  very  little  who  are  in  the  Itate  of  nature  without  cul- 
ture : our  talle  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves  (lowly  5 but 
is  capable  of  growing  ftrongcr  than  any  other  appetite  in  human 
nature. 

To  introduce  an  aftive  habit,  frequency  of  afts  is  not  fulficient 
without  length  of  time  ; the  ciuickeft  fucceflion  of  adts  in  a 
fhort  time  is  not  fuflicient  j nor  a (low  fucce(fion  in  the  longed: 
time.  The  eire(5t  mult  be  produced  by  a moderate  foft  a6tion, 
and  a long  feries  of  ealy  touches,  removed  from  each  other  by 
thort  intervals.  Nor  are  thefe  fulHcient  without  regularity  in 
the  time,  place,  and  other  circumttances  oftheadtion  5 the.  more 
uniform  any  operation  is,  the  (iooner  it  becomes  habitual.  And 
this  holds  equally  in  a paffive  habit  ; variety,  in  any  remarka- 
ble degree,  prevents  the  eifedt  j thus  any  particular  food  will 
fcarce  ever  become  habitual  where  the  manner  of  drefling  is  va- 
ried. The  circumltances  then  re(jui(ite  to  augment  a moderate 
pleafure,  and  at  the  long-run  to  form  a habit,  are  weak  uniform 
afts,  reiterated  during  a long  courfc  of  time,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  interruption  : every  agreeable  caul'e  that  operates  in 
this  manner  will  grow  habitual.  See  this  fubjeft  treated  at  length 
in  Lord  Kaimes’s  Elements  of  Criticifm, 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  the  duties,  toll,  tribute,  or 
tariff,  payable,  by  aft  of  Parliament,  upon  merchandize  exported 
and  imported;  forming  a branch 'of  the  perpetual  taxes.  See 
Tax.  The  confiderations  upon  which  this  revenue  (or  the  more 
ancient  part  of  it,  which  arofe  only  from  exports)  was  invelted 
in  the  king,  were  faid  to  be  two  ; i . Becaufe  he  gave  the  fubjeft 
leave  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  to  carry  his  goods  along  with 
him.  2.  Becaufe  the  king  was  bound  of  common  right  to  main- 
tain and  keep  up  the  ports  and  havens,  and  to  proteft  the  mer- 
chant from  pirates.  Some  have  imagined  they  are  called  with 
us  cujloms,  becaufe  they  were  the  inheritance  of  the  king  by 
immemorial  ufage  at\d  the  common  law,  and  not  granted  him 
by  any  ftatute  : but  Sir  Edward  Coke  hath  clearly  (hown,  that 
the  king’s  tirft  claim  to  them  was  by  grant  of  parliament  ,3 
Edw.  I.  though  the  record  thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  in- 
deed this  is  in  exprefs  words  confelTed  by  (iatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  7. 
w'herein  the  king  promifes  to  take  no  cultoms  from  merchants, 
without  the  common  alfent  of  the  realm,  “ laving  to  us  and  our 
heirs  the  cuftoms  on  wool,  fkins,  and  leather,  formerly  grant- 
ed to  us  by  the  commonalty  aforefaid.”  Thefe  were  formerly 
called  hereditary  cuftoms  of  the  crown  ; and  were  due  on  the  ex- 
portation only  qf  the  faid  three  commodities,  and  of  none  other  : 
which  were  ftyled  the Jlaple  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  becaule 
they  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  thofe  ports  where  the  king’s 
ftay)le  was  eliabliflied,  in  order  to  be  there  firll:  rated,  and  then 
exported.  They  were  denominated  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
our  ancient  records,  cujliuna  (an  appellation  which  feems  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  word  covjlum  or  coutum,  which  lignllies 
toll,  or  tribute  ; and  owes  its  own  etymology  to  the  word  couft, 
which  (i  jnihes  price,  charge,  or,  as  we  have  adoiitcd  it  in  EnglKh, 
coft ) ; not  confuetudvies,  which  is  the  language  of  i)ur  law  whenever 
h mean.s  merely  ufages.  The  duties  on  wool,  (heep-lkins  or  wool- 
fells,  and  leather  exported,  were  called  cujluma  antiqua  Jive  mag- 
na  and  were  payable  by  every  merchant,  as  well  native  as  ftran- 
ger  ; with  this  diflerence,  that  merchant-ltrangcrs  paid  an  addi- 
tional toll,  viz.  half  as  much  again  as  was  paid  by  natives. 
The  cujiuma  parva  et  iiov.iwci'c  an  impoffof  .3d.  in  the  pound, 
due  from  merchant-drangers  only,  for  all  commodities  as  well 
imported  as-exported  ; wiiich  was  ul’ually  called  the  alien's  duty, 
and  was  firtt  granted  in  3 i Edw.  I.  But  thefe  ancient  heredi- 
tary cultoms,  el'pecially  thoi'e  on  wool  and  woulfclls,  came  to  be 
Voi..  U. 


of  little  account,  when  the  nation  became  fenfible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a home  manufafture,  and  prohibited  the  cxjxjrtation  yf 
wool  by  ftatute  ii  Edw.  IIl.c.  1. 

Other  cuftoms  payable  upon  exj)orts  and  imports  were  dif- 
tinguiftied  into  fublidies,  tonnage,  poundage,  and  other  impofls. 
Subfidies  were  fuch  as  were  itnpofed  by  parliament  upon  any  of 
the  ftaple  commodities  before  mentioned,  over  and  above  the 
cujluma  antiqua  et  magna  : tonnage  was  a duty  upon  all  wines 
imported,  over  and  above  the  pril'age  and  butlerage  aforel'aid  ; 
poundage  Was  a duty  impofed  ad  vdorem,  at  the  rate  of  1 2d.  in 
the  pound,  on  all  other  merchandize  whatfoever  : and  the 
other  impofts  were  fuch  as  were  occafionally  laid  (jn  by  parlia- 
ment, as  circumltances  and  times  required.  Thefe  diltinftions 
are  now  in  a manner  forgotten,  except  by  the  officers  imme- 
diately concerned  in  this  department  ; their  produce  being  in 
etieft  all  blended  together,  under  the  general  denomination  of  the 
cujloms. 

By  thefe  we  underftand,  at  prefen t,  fays  Black  (lone,  a duty 
or  fubfidy  paid  by  the  merchant  at  the  quay  upon  all  imported 
as  well  as  exported  commodities,  by  authority  of  parliament  ■, 
unlels  where,  for  particular  national  reafons,  certain  rewards, 
bounties  or  drawbacks,  are  allowed  for  particular  exports  or 
imports.  The  cuftoms  thus  impofed  by  parliament  are  chieily 
contained  in  two  books  of  rates,  fet  forth  by  parliamentary  au- 
thority ; one  figned  by  Sir  HarbottleGrimefton,  fpeaker  of  the 
houle  of  commons  in  Charles  II's  time;  and  the  other  an  ad- 
ditional one,  figned  by  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  fpeaker  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  to  which  alfo  fubfequent  additions  have 
been  made.  Aliens  pay  a larger  proportion  than  natural 
fubjetls,  which  is  what  is  now  generally  underftood  by  the 
aliens  duty  ; to  be  exempted  from  which  is  one  principal  caufc 
of  the  frequent  applications  to  parliament  for  afts  of  naturali- 
zation. 

Thefe  cuftoms  are  then,  we  fee,  a tax  immediately  paid  by 
the  merchant,  although  ultimately  by  the  confumer.  And  yet 
thefe  are  the  duties  felt  leaft  by  the  people  : and,  if  prudently 
managed,  the  people  hardly  confider  that  they  pay  them  at 
all.  For  the  merchant  is  eafy,  being  lenfible  he  does  not  pay 
them  for  himfelf ; and  the  confumer,  who  really  pays  them, 
confounds  them  with  the  price  of  the  commodity  ; in  the  lame 
manner  as  Tacitus  obferves,  that  the  emperor  Nero  gained  the 
reputation  of  abolilbing  the  tax  of  the  fale  of  (laves,  though  he 
only  transferred  it  from  the  buyer  to  the  feller;  fo  that  it  was, 
as  he  exprefies  it,  remijfum  magis  fpecie,  quam  vi  : quia  cum 
venditor  pendcrejubcrctur,  in  partem  pretii  emptoribus  accrefccbat. 
But  this  inconvenience  attends  it  on  the  other  band,  that  thefe 
impofts,  if  too  heavy,  are  a check  and  cramp  upon  trade ; and 
el'pecially  when  the  value  of  the  commodity  bears  little  or  no 
proportion  to  the  quantity* of  the  duty  impofed.  This  in  con- 
feiptence  gives  rife  alfo  ter  fmuggling,  which  then  becomes  a 
very  lucrative  employment ; and  its  natural  and  molt  rcal'unable 
punifhment,  viz.  contifeation  of  the  commodity,  is  in  fuch 
cafes  quite  inetVeftual : the  intrinlic  value  of  the  goods,  which  is 
all  that  the  (muggier  has  paid,  and  therefore  all  that  he  can 
lofc,  being  very  inconfiderablc  when  compared  with  his  profpett 
of  advantage  in  evading  the  duty,  llccourfe  muft  therefore 
be  had  to  extraordinary  punilhments  to  prevent  it ; perhaps 
even  to  capital  ones  : which  dellroys  all  proportion  of  punifli- 
ment,  and  puts  murderers  upon  an  equal  footing  with  fuch 
as  arc  really  guilty  of  no  natural,  but  merely  a politive  offence. 

There  is  alfo  another  ill  ainl'equencc  attending  high  ihipoffs 
on  merchandize,  not  frequently  coufidered,  but  indilputably 
certain  ; that  the  earlier  any  tax  is  laid  on  a commodity,  the 
heavier  it  falls  upon  the  confumer  in  the  end  ; for  every  trader, 
through  whole  hands  it  palles,  muff:  have  a profit,  not  only 
upon  the  raw  material  and  his  own  labour  and  time  in  preparing 
it,  but  alfo  upon  the  very  lax  itfelf,  which  he  advances  to  the 
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government  ; otVicrwire  he  lofes  the  ufe  and  ’interefl:  of  the 
money  which  he  fo  advances.  To  inliance  in  the  article  of  fo- 
reign paper.  The  merchant  pays  a duty  upon  inijiortation, 
which  he  does  not  receive  again  till  he  fells  the  commodity,  jier- 
haps  at  the  end  of  three  months,  hie  is  therefore  equally  enti- 
tled to  a profit  upon  that  duty  which  he  pays  at  the  cultom- 
houfe,  as  to  a profit  upon  the  original  price  which  he  pays  to 
the  manufadturcr  abroad  ; and  confiders  it  accordingly  in  the 
price  he  demands  of  the  ftationer.  When  the  ftationer  fells  it 
again,  he  requires  a profit  of  the  printer  or  bookleller  upon 
the  whole  fum  advanced  by  him  to  the  merchants  : and  the 
bookfeller  does  not  fail  to  charge  the  full  proportion  to  the  ftu- 
dent  or  ultimate  confumer  ; who  therefore  does  not  only  pay  the 
original  duty,  but  the  profits  of  thefe  three  intermediate  traders, 
who  have  fucceffively  advanced  it  for  him.  This  might  be  car- 
ried much  farther  in  any  mechanical,  or  more  complicated  branch 
of  trade. 

Cvsroyi- Hou/e,  an  office  eftabliffied  in  the  maritime  cities, 
or  port  towns,  for  the  receipt  and  management  of  the  culloms 
and  duties  of  importation  and  exportation,  impofed  on  mcrchan- 
difes,  and  regulated  by  books  of  rates, 

GUSTOS  BREViuM,  the  principal  clerk  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  whofe  bufinel's  it  is  to  receive  and  keep 
all  the  writs  made  returnable  in  that  court,  filing  every  return 
by  itfelf  j and,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  to  receive  of  the 
prothonotaries  all  the  records  of  the  nifi  prius,  called  the 
fo  fleas. 

Gustos  Rotuloruni,  an  officer  who  has  the  enftody  of  the  rolls 
and  records  of  the  feffion  of  jieace,  and  alfo  of  the  commillion  of 
the  peace  itfelf.  He  ufually  is  fome  perfon  of  quality,  and  always 
a julliceof  the  peace,  of  the  quorum,  in  the  county  where  he  is 
appointed. 

Gustos  Spiritualiumy  he  that  exercifes  the  fpiritual  jurif- 
didfion  of  a diocefe,  during  the  vacancy  of  any  fee,  W'hich, 
by  the  canon-law,  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter;  but  at 
prefent,  in  England,  to  the  archbilhop  of  the  province  by  pre- 
feription. 

Gustos  Temfcralmm,  was  the  perfon  to  whom  a vacant  fee 
or  abbey  was  given  by  the  king,  as  fupreme  lord.  His  office 
was,  as  ftevvard  of  the  goods  and  profits,  to  give  an  account  to 
the  efeheator,  who  did  the  like  to  the  exchequer. 

CUT-a-feather,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a Ihip  has  too 
broad  a bow,  it  is  common  to  fay,  Jbe  will  not  cut  a feather  ; 
that  is,  Ihe  will  not  pafs  through  the  water  fo  fwift  as  to  make 
it  foam  or  froth. 

CvT-Purfe,  inlaw;  if  any  perfon  clam  tsf  fecrete,  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  another,  cut  his  purfe  or  pick  his  pocket, 
and  fteal  from  thence  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  it  is  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Cut-purfes,  or  faccularli,  were  more 
feverely  punilhed  than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and 
Athenian  laws. 

C\jT-lVuter,  the  Iharp  part  of  the  head  of  a ffiip  below  the 
beak.  It  is  fo  called  becaule  it  cuts  or  divides  the  water  before 
it  comes  to  the  bow,  that  it  may  not  come  too  fuddenly  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Ihip,  which  would  retard  it. 

CUTANEOUS,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
belongs  to  the  cutis  or  fkin.  Thus,  we  fay  cutaneous  eruptions ; 
the  itch  is  a cutaneous  difeafe, 

CUTICLPl,  the  fear f-fkin.  See  Anatomy,  p.  185. 

CUTICULAR,  the  fame  with  Cutaneous. 

CUTIS,  the  Ikin.  Sec  Anatomy,  p.  185. 

CUTTER,  a fmall  velTel,  commonly  navigated  in  -the  chan- 
nel of  England.  It  is  fumilhed  with  one  malt,  and  rigged  as 
a Hoop.  Many  of  thefe  vcflcls  are  ufed  in  an  illicit  trade, 
and  others  are  employed  by  government  to  take  them  5 the 
latter  of  which  are  either  under  the  direddion  of  the  admiralty  or 
cuftom-botife.  See  a reprefentation  of  one  in  plate  4.  vol,  HI. 


Cutter  is  alfo  a fmall  boat  ufed  by  ffilps  of  war. 

C utter  of  the  Tallies,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  whole  bu- 
finefs  is  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  to  cut  or  notch  the  fura 
jmid  upon  them ; and  then  to  call  them  into  court,  to  be  written 
u]ion.  See  I’ally. 

CUTTING,  a term  ufed  in  various  fenfes  and  various  arts  ■ 
in  the  general  it  implies  a divifion  or  fejiaration. 

Cutting  is  particularly  ufed  in  heraldry,  where  the  Hiieldis 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  from  right  to  left,  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  or  in  the  felfe-way.  The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  and  even  to  animals  ami  moveables, 
when  they  are  divided  equally  the  fame  way  : fo  however,  as 
that  one  moiety  is  colour,  the  other  metal.  The  ordinaries  arc 
faid  to  be  cut,  couped,  when  they  do  not  come  full  to  the  extre- 
mities of  thellileld. 

Cutting,  in  fnrgery,  denotes  the  operation  of  extraSIng 
the  Hone  out  of  the  bladder  by  the  knife.  See  Lithotomy. 

Cutting  in  coinage.  When  the  laminae  or  plates  of  the 
metal,  be  it  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  are  brought  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fjiecie  to  be  coined,  pieces  are  cut  out,  of  the  thicknefs,, 
and  nearly  of  the  weight,  of  the  intended  coin  ; which  are  now- 
called till  the  king’s  image  hath  been  ftamped  on. 
them'.  The  inftniment  wherewith  they  cut,  confills  of  two 
pieces  of  Heel,  very  Iharp,  and  placed  over  one  another  ; the 
lower  a little  hollow,  reprefenting  a mortar,  the  other  a I'cHle. 
The  metal  put  between  the  two,  is  cut  out  in  the  manner  de- 
feribed  under  Coinage.  Medallions,  where  the  relievo  is  to. 
be  great,  are  not  cut,  but  caft  or  moulded. 

Cutting,  in  the  manege,  is  when  the  horfe’s  feet  inter- 
fere ; or  when  with  the  Ihoe  of  one  foot  he  beats  ofl'the  Ikirv; 
from  the  pallern  joint  of  the  other  foot.  This  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  hind  feet  than  the  fore  : the  caufe  is  commonly, 
bad  Ilioeing. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  laying  one  ftrong lively  colour  over 
another,  without  any  fhade  or  foftening.  The  cutting  of  colours, 
has  always  a difagreeable  efl'eft. 

Cutting  In  wood,  a particular  kind  of  fculpture  or  engrav- 
ing : denominated  from  the  matter  wherein  it  is  employed. 
It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes  ; as  for  figured  letters,  head  and 
tail-]iieces  of  books  ; and  even  fur  Ichemes  and  other  figures,, 
to  fav'c  the  expence  of  engraving  on  copper  ;,  and  the  prints- 
and  Itamps  for  paper,  calicoes,  linens,  &c.  The  invention  of 
cutting  in  wood,  as  well  as  that  in  copper,  is  aferibed  to  a. 
goldfmith  of  Florence  ; but  it  is  to  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas- 
they  are  both  indebted  for  their  perfection.  See  Engraving, 
and  Printing.  One  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented,  a manner  of, 
cutting  in  wood,  by  means  whereof  the  prints  appeared  as  if. 
painted  in  clair-obfeure.  In  order  to  this,,,  he  made  three 
kinds  of  Ilamps  for  the  fame  delign  ; which  were  drawn,  one 
after  another,  tlirough  the  prefs  for  the  fame  print.  They  were 
fo  conduced,  as  that  one  ferved  for  the  grand  lights,  a fecond- 
for  the  demi-tints,  and  a third  for  the  outlines  and  the  deej), 
Iliadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  In  wood  was  certainly  carried  to  a very, 
great  pitch  above  two  hundred  years  ago  ; and  might  even, 
vie,  for  beauty  and  jullnefs,  with  that  of  engraving  in  copper. 
At  prefent  it  is  too  much  negledled,  and  the  ajiplication  of 
artilis  wholly  employed  on  copper,,  as  the  more  eafy  and  lu- 
crative province.  In  fome  refpe£ls  wooden  cuts  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  thofe  in  copper,  as  in  figures  and  devices  for  books  ;. 
for  they  can  be  printed  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  faoie  prefa 
as  the  letters  ; whereas  for  the  other  there  is  required  a parti- 
cular impreffion.  In  the  reprefentation  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  in  deligns  for  paper-hangings,  where  the  outline,  only  is 
wanted  to  be  printed  in  a bold  full  manner,  this  method  will 
be  found  cheaper  and  more  cIFe6lual  than  the  ufe  of  copper-, 
plates. 
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The  cutters  in  wood  having  prepared  a fmooth  block  of 
beech,  pear-tree,  or  boxj  draw  their  defign  with  a pencil,  jull 
as  they  would  have  it  printed,  and  then  cut  away  very  curi- 
oufly  tvcT)'  part  which  is  not  traced  on,  by  means  of  little  chil- 
fels  or  gravers,  according  to  the  roughnefs  or  delicacy  of  the 
work.  It  ditFers  from  engraving  in  copper,  becaufe  in  the 
former,  the  imprelFion  comes  from  the  prominent  parts  or  ftrokes 
left  uncut  ; whereas  in  the  latter  it  comes  from  the  channels 
cut  in  the  metal. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  has  of  late  been  greatly  improved 
by  Mr.  Bewick  of  Newcaftle  ; who,  among  other  Ingenious 
Ipecimens  of  his  art,  has  publithed  a volume  of  natural  hiftory, 
the  fubjefts  of  which,  though  cut  in  wood,  pofl'efs  nearly  as 
much  accuracy,  and  perhaps  more  fpirit,  than  if  done  on 
copper. 

Cuttings,  or  flips,  in  gardening,  the  branches  or  fprlgs  of 
trees  or  plants,  cut  or  flipped  off  to  fet  again  ; which  is  done 
in  any  moifl:  fine  earth.  The  beft  feafon  is  from  Augufl  to  April  j 
but  care  is  to  be  taken,  when  it  is  done,  that  the  fap  be  not 
too  much  in  the  top,  left  the  cut  die  before  that  part  in  the  earth 
have  root  enough  to  fupport  it  ; nor  yet  muft  it  be  too  dry  or 
fcanty  ; the  fap  in  the  branches  aflifting  it  to  take  root.  In 
providing  the  cuttings,  fuch  branches  as  have  joints,  knots,  or 
bun's,  arc  to  be  cut  off  two  or  three  inches  beneath  them,  and 
the  leaves  to  be  (tripped  off  lb  far  as  they  are  fet  in  the  earth. 
Small  top  branches,  of  two  or  three  yeaos  gror.  th,  are  fitteft  for 
this  operation. 

CUIT'LE-fish.  See  Sepia.  The  bone  of  the  cuttle-fifh 
is  hard  on  one  fide,  but  foft  and  yielding  on  the  other  ; fo  as 
readily  to  receive  pretty  neat  imprelfions  from  medals,  &c.  and 
afterwards  to  ferve  as  a moiUd  for  calling  metals,  which  thus 
take  the  figure  of  the  original : the  bone  is  likewife  frequently 
employed  for  cleaning  or  polifhing  filver.  This  fifli  contains 
in  a certain  dlftlnft  veifel  a fluid  as  black  as  ink  : which  it  is 
laid  to  fhed  when  purlued,  and  thus  to  conceal  itfelf  by  dlfco- 
louring  the  water.  The  particular  qualities  of  this  liquor  are 
not  )'et  determined.  Dr.  Leigh  fays,  he  faw  a letter  which 
bad  been  written  with  it  ten  years  before,  and  which  ftlll  was 
legible.  Some  report  that  the  ancients  made  their  ink  from 
it ; and  others,  that  it  is  the  bafis  of  China,  or  Indian-ink  j but 
both  thefe  accounts  have  little  foundation.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of 
the  inks  made  ufe  of  in  his  time,  after  obfersdng  that  the  cuttle- 
fifh  is  in  this  refpedt  of  a wonderful  nature,  adds  exprefsly,  that 
ink  was  not  made  from  it. 

CUTT'S  (John  lord),  a foldier  of  moft  hardy  bravery  in  king 
William’s  wars,  was  Ion  of  Richard  Cutts,  Efq.  of  Matching 
in  Effex  ^ where  the  family  were  fettled  about  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  and  had  a great  ellate.  He  died  at  Dublin,  Jan.  26,  1706-7, 
and  is  buried  there  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift-church,  He  wrote 
a poem  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary;  and  publiflied,  in  1687, 
**  Poetical  exercifes,  written  u})on  feveral  occafions,  and  ded’- 
cated  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  Mary  Prlncefs  of  Orange."  It 
contains,  befides  the  dedication  figned  J.  Cutts,  verfes  to  that 
princefs  ; a poem  on  Wildom  ; another  to  Mr.  Waller  on  his 
commending  it  ; feven  more  copies  of  verfes  (one  of  them 
called  La  Mufe  Ca'Valicr,  which  had  been  aferibed  to  lord  Pe- 
terborough, and  as  fuch  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  the  lift 
of  that  nobleman’s  writings),  and  ii  fongs  ; the  whole  com- 
pofing  but  a very  thin  volume  ; which  is  by  no  means  fo  fcarce 
as  Mr.  Walpole  fuppofes  it  to  be. 

CYATHUS,  was  a common  meafure  among  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind.  It  was  equal 
to  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a pint.  The  cyathus  was 
made  with  an  handle  like  our  punch-ladle.  The  Roman  to- 
pers were  ufed  to  drink  as  many  cyatbi  as  there  were  mufes, 
i.  e.  nine ; allb  as  many  as  there  were  letters  in  the  patron’s 
name.  Thus,  they  had  modes  of  drinking  fimilar  to  the  modern. 

3 


health  drinking  or  toaftlng.  They  fay,  that  the  cyathus  of  the 
Greeks  weighed  10  drachms  ; and  Galen  la)'s  the  fame;  though 
clfewhere  he  fays,  that  a cyathus  contains  12  drachms  of  oil, 

13  drachms  and  one  fcruple  of  wine,  water,  or  vinegar,  and  18 
drachms  of  honey.  Galen  fays,  that  among  the  Veterlnarii  the 
cyathus  contained  two  ounces. 

CYBER E,  a name  of  Cybele,  from  xt/GAiv,  becaufe  in  the 
celebration  of  her  feftivals  men  were  driven  to  madnefs. 

CYBELE,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Cedus  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as 
Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vefta,  Bona  Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Bere- 
cynthia,*  Dindymene,  &c.  According  to  Diodoru.s,  (he  was  the 
daughter  of  a Lydian  prince,  and  as  foon  as  fhe  was  born  flie 
was  expofed  on  a mountain.  Cybele  was  generally  reprefented. 
as  a robuft  woman  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  to  intimate 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her- 
head  was  crowned  with  rifing  turrets,  and  fometimes  with  the 
leaves  of  an  oak.  She  fometimes  appears  riding  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  two  tame  lions  : Atys  follows  by  her  fide,  carrying  a 
ball-  in  his  hand,,  and  fuppor.ting  himfelf  upon  a fir-tree  which, 
is  facred  to  the  goddefs.  Sometimes  fhe  is  reprefented.  with  a, 
feeptre  in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a tower. 
She  is  allb  feen  with  many  breads,  to  fliow  that  the  earth, 
gives  aliments  to  all  living  creatures  ; and  fhe  generally, 
carries  two  lions  under  her  arms.  From  Phrygia  the  wor— 
Ihqi  of  Cybele  palfed  into  Greece,  and  was  folemnly  efta- 
bliflied  at  Eleufis  under  the  name  of  the  Eleujinlan.  inyjlerles  of 
Cores. 

CYBELICUM  MAHMOK,  a name  given,  by  the  ancients  to  a 
fpecies  of  marble  dug  in  a mountain  of  that  name  in  Phiy-gia. 
It  was  of  an  extremely  clear  white,  with  broad  veins  of  blueifli 
black. 

CYC  AS,  In  botany  ; a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fii-ft 
natural  order,  Palmes.  The  fruit  is  a.dry  plum,  with  a bivalved. 
kernel.  ’ There  is  but  one  fpecies  deferibed  by  Linnseus,  viz.,  thff 
circinalis,  or  fago-tree,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  particidarly  on  the  coaft  of  Mtdabar.  It  runs  upj 
with  a ftraight  trunk  to  40  feet  or  more,  having  man)’  circles 
the  whole  length,  occafloncd  by  the  old  leaves  falling  ofl';  for 
they  (landing  in  a circular  order  round  the  ftem,  and  embracing' 
it  with  their  bafe,  whenever  they  drop,  leave  the  marks  of' 
their  adhefion  behind.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  grow  to 
the  length  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  pinnae  or  lobes  are  long,^ 
narrow,  entire,  of  a fhinlng  green,  all  the  way  of  a breadth, 
lance-fhaped  at  the  point,  are  clofely  crowded  together,  and 
(land  at  right  angles  on  each  fide  the  midrib,  like  the  teeth  of  a. 
comb.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  bunches  at  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves,  and  are  fucceeded-  by  oval  fruit,  about  the 
fize  of  large  plums,  of  a red  colour  when  ripe,  and  a fwcet  flavour. 
Each  contains  a hard  brown  nut,  endofing  a white  meat,  which, 
taftes  like  a chefnut. 

This  is  a valuable  tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  as  It  not 
only  furnifhes  a.,  confiderable  part  of  their  conllaiU  bread,  but 
allb  fupplles  them  with  a great  article  of  trade.  The  body  con- 
tains a farinaceous  fubltance,  which  they  extraff-frorn  it  and. 
make  into  bread  in  this  manner  : they  faw  the  body  into  fmall- 
pieces,  and  after  beating  them  in  a mortar,  pour  water  upon 
the  mafs  ; this  is  left  for  fome  hours  to  .fettle.  When  fit,  it  is 
drained  through  a cloth,  and  the  finer  particles  of  the  mealy 
fubftance  running  through  with  the  water,  the  grofs  ones  are 
left. behind  and  thrown  away.  After  the  farinaceous  part  has 
fufficicntly  lubfided;  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  meal 
being  properly  driedj  is  occafionally  made  into  cakes  and 
baked.  Thefe  cakes  are  faid  to  eat  nearly  as  well  as  wheaten 
bread,  and  arc  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  for  three  or  lour 
months  in  the  year. 

The  fame  meal  more  finely  pulverized,  and  reduced  into.gri* 
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miles,  is  what  Is  called  Sago,  which  is  fent  Into  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  fold  in  the  lliops  as  a great  drengthener  and  refto- 
rative.  There  is  a fort  of  fago  made  in  the  Well  Indies,  and 
fent  to  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  from  the  Eafl ; but 
the  Weft  India  fago  is  far  inferior  in  quality  to  the  other.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  made  from  the  pith  'of  the  areca  oleracea.  See 
Areca. 

The  hrood  boom  (or  bread-tree)  of  the  Hottentots,  a plant 
lately  difeovered  by  profeffor  Thunberg,  is  deferibed  as  a new 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  by  the  name  of  cycas  Cajfra,  in  the  Nova 
Afia  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  UpJ.  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  tab.  V.  The  pith, 
or  medulla,  which  abounds  in  the  trunk  of  this  little  palm,  Mr. 
Sparman  informs  us,  is  colle6led  and  tied  up  in  drelfed  calf  or 
fneep-llvins,  and  then  buried  in  the  earth  for  the  fpace  of  feveral' 
weeks,  till  it  becomes  fuindently  mellow  and  tender  to  be 
kneaded  up  with  water  into  a jiafte,  of  which  they  afterwards 
make  fmall  loaves  or  cakes,  and  bake  them  under  the  alhes. 
Other  Hottentots  not  quite  fo  nice,  nor  endued  with  patience 
enough  to  wait  this  tedious  method  of  preparing  it,  are  faid  to 
dry  and  roaft  the  pith  or  marrow^  and  afterwards  make  a kind 
of  frumenty  of  it. 

CYCEON,  from  vmo.hv,  “ to  mix  j”  a name  given  by  the 
ancient  poets  and  phyficians  to  a mixture  of  meal  and  water, 
and  fometimes  of  other  ingredients.  Thefe  conftituted  the  two 
kinds  of  cyceon  j the  coarter  being  of  the  water  and  meal  alone ; 
the  richer  and  more  delicate  compofed  of  wine,  honey.  Hour, 
water,  and  cheefe.  Homer,  in  the  1 ith  Iliad,  talks  of  cyceon 
made  with  cheefe  and  the  meal  of  barley  mixed  with  wine,  but 
without  any  mention  either  of  honey  or  water  ; and  Ovid,  de- 
feribing  the  draught  of  cyceon  given  by  the  old  woman  of  Athens 
to  Ceres,  mentions  only  flour;  and  water.  Diofeorides  under- 
ftood  the  word  in  both  thefe  fenfes  j but  extolled  it  moft  in  the 
coarfeand  fihiple  kind  : he  fays,  when  prepared  with  water  alone, 
it  refrigerates  and  nourillies  greatly. 

CYCINNIS,  a Grecian  dance,  fo  called  from  the  name  of 
its  inventor,  one  of  the  fatyrs  belonging  to  Bacchus.  It  con- 
fifted  of  a combination  of  grave  and  gay  rnovements. 

CYCLADES  insulae;  iflands  anciently  fo  called,  as  Pliny 
infonns  us,  from  the  Cyclus  or  orb  in  which  they  lie  3 begin- 
ning from  the  promontory  Geraeftum  of  Euboea,  and  lying 
round  the  ifland  Delos.  Where  they  are,  and  what  their  num- 
ber, is  not  fo  generally  agreed.  Strabo  fays,  they  were  at  firft 
reckoned  12,  but  that  many  others  were  added:  yet  moft  of 
them  lie  to  the  fouth  of  Delos,  and  but  few  to  the  north,  fo 
that  the  middle  or  centre,  aferibed  to  Delos,  is  to  be  taken  in 
a loofe,  not  a geometrical  fenfe.  Strabo  recites  them  after  Ar- 
temidorus,  as  follows;  Helena,  Ceos,  Cynthus,  Seriphus,  Me- 
ins, Siphus,  Cimolus,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  Naxus,  Parus,  Sy- 
ms,  Mycofius,.Tenns,  Andrus,  Gyarus  3 but  he  excludes  from 
the  number  Prepefinthus,  Gleams,  and  Gyarus. 

CYCLAMPIN,  Sowbread;  a genus  of  the  monog\'nia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  21ft  order,'  Pred.e.  The 
corolla  is  verticillatcd,  with  the  tube  very  ftiort,  and  the  throat 
prominent ; the  berry  is  covered  with  the  cajifule.  I'liere  are 
but  two  fpecies ; which,  however,  produce  many  beautiful  va- 
rieties. They  ar'^low,  herbaceous,  flowery  perennials  of  the 
tuberous  rooted  kind,  with  numerous  angular,  hcart-lliaped, 
fpotted,  marbled  leaves;  with  many  ficfliy  foot-ftalks  fix  inches 
high,  carrying  monopetalous,  five-parted  rcflcxed  flowers  of  va- 
rious colours.  All  I’.ie  varieties  are  extremely  ornamented, 
and  fome  of.  the  flowers  very  fragrant.  They  may  be  jdanted 
in  any  of  the  common  borders,  but  require  to  be  flicltered  from 
hard  frohs  by  being  covered  with  mats.  They  fliould  alfo  have 
a light  dry  foil,  otherwife  their  roots  are  apt  to  rot.  'I’he 
fpecies  arc  propagated  by  feeds,  and  the  particular  variefie.s  by 
dividing  their  roots.  The  root  of  the  cyclamen  has,  when 


frefti,  an  extremely  acrimonious  burning  tafle,  which  it  lofts 
almoft  entirely  on  being  dried.  It  is  recommended  as  an 
errhine;  in  cataplafms  for  feirrhous  and  cancerous  tumours; 
and  Internally  as  a cathartic,  detergent,  and  aperient.  It  ope- 
rates vtry  llowly,  bnt  with  great  virulence,  inflaming  the  fauces 
and  inteftines. 

' CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a certain  period  or  ftries  of  num- 
bers, which  regularly  proceed  from  the  firft  to  the  lall,  and  then 
return  again  to  the  firft,  and  fo  circtilate  perpetually.  See 


Chronolo(5y,  p.  524. 


Cycle  of  Indidion,  a period  of  years,  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  celctlial  rnotion.s,  but 
was  inftituted,  according  to  Baronlus,  by  Conftantine ; who 
having  reduced  the  time  which  the  Homans  were  obliged  to 


ferve,  to  15  years,  was  confequently  obliged  every  13  years 


to  impofe,  or  indiccre,  according  to  the  Latin  exprelfion,  an  ex- 
traordinary tax  for  the  payment  of  thole  who  were  difeharged;  ' 
and  hence  arofe  this  cycle,  which,  from  the  Latin  word  indiccre, 
was  ftyled  indidlion. 

Cycle  of  the  Moon,  called  alfo  the  golden  numher,  and  the 
MetoTiic  cycle,  from  its  inventor  Meton  the  Athenian,  is  a pe- 
riod of  19  years,  which  when  they  are  completed,  the  new  . 
moons  and  full  moons  return  on  the  fame  days  of  the  month, 
fo  that  on  whatever  days  the  new  and  full  moons  fall  this  year,- 
19  years  hence  they  will  happen  on  the  veiy  fame  days  of  the 
month,  though  nol  at  the  fame  hour,  as  Meton  and  the  fathers 
of  the  primitive  church  thought;  and  therefore  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  when  the  method  of  finding  the  time  for 
obferving  the-feaft  of  Eafter  was  eflabliflied,  the  numbers  of 
the  lunar  cycle  were  inferted  in  the  kalendar,  which,  upon  the 
account  of  their  excellent  ufe,  were  fet  in  golden  letters,  and 
the  year  of  the  cycle  called  the  golden  number  of  that  year. 

Cycle  of  the  Sun,  a revolution  of  28  years,  which  being 
elapfed,  the  dominical  or  Sunday-letters  return  to  their  former 
place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order  as  before,  according  to 
the  Julian  kalendar. 

CYCLISUS,  in  furgery,  an  inftniment  in  the  form  of  3 
half-moon,  ufed  in  feraping  the  Ikull,  in  cafe  of  fradlures  on 
that  ]iart. 

CYCLOID,  a curve  on  which  the  doflrine  of  pendulums, 
and  tiine-meafuring  intlruments,  in  a great  meafure  depends. 
Mr.  Huygens  demonllrated,  that  from  whatever  point  or  height, 
a heavy  body,  ofcillating  on  a fixed  centre,  begins  to  defeend, 
while  it  continues  to  move  in  a cycloid,  the  time  of  its  falls  or 
ofcillations  will  be  equal  to  each  other.  It  is  likewife  demon- 
ftrable,  that  it  is  the  curve  of  quickeft  defeent,  i.  e.  a body  fall- 
ing in  it,  from  any  given  point  above,  to  another  not  exa^lly 
under  it,  will  come  to  this  point  in  a lefs  time  than  in  any 
other  curve  pafllng  through  thofe  two  points. 

CYCLOPAEDIA,  or  Encyclop.®dia,  denotes  the  circle  or 
compafs  of  arts  and  fciences.  A cyclopaedia,  fay  the  authors 
of  the  French  Encyclopedic,  ought  to  explain  as  much  as  j)of- 


fible  the  order  and  connexion  of  human  knowledge.  See  En- 


CYCLOPj^iUI  A. 

CYCLOPS,  in  fabulous  hiftoiy,  the  fons  of  Neptune  and 
Amjihitrite;  the  principal  of  whom  were  Brontes,  Steropcs, 
and  Peraemon  ; but  their  whole  number  amounted  to  above  an 
hundred.  Jui)itCr  threw  them  into  Tartarus  as  foon  as  they 
were  bdrn ; blit  they  w'erc  delivered  at  the  interceflion  of  Tel- 
lus,  and  became  the  afliftants  of  Vulcan.  They  were  of  j)ro- 
digious  ftature,  and  had  each  only  one  eye,  which  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads.  Some  mythologifts  fay,  that 
the  Cyclops  fignify  the  vapours  raifed  in  the  air,  which  occa- 
fion  thunder  and  lightning;  on  which  account  they  are  repre- 
fented  as  forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Others  repre- 
fent  them  as  the  firft  inhabit.ants  of  Sicily,  who  were  cruel,  of  a 
g^igantic  form,  and  dwelt  round  mount  j^ltna. 
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CYCLOPTERUS,  the  suckeh,  in  idilhvolog^’’,  a genua  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  amphibia  naiitcs.  The  head  is  obtiife, 
and  furnilhed  with  faw-teeth:  there  are  four  rays  in  the  gills; 
and  the  belly-fins  are  connedhod  together  in  an  orbicular  form. 
See  plate  89.  The  fpecies  are, 

T.  The  lumpHs  or  lump-filh,  grows  to  the  length  of  19  inches, 
and  weighs  feven  pounds.  The  lhape  of  the  body  is  like  that 
of  the  bream,  deep  and  very  thick,  and  it  fwims  edge-ways. 
The  back  is  fliarp  and  elevated  5 the  belly  Hat,  of  a bright 
crimfon  colour.  Along  the  body  there  nm  feveral  iwvs  of 
ihaqD  and  bony  tubercles,  and  the  whole  flcin  is  covered  with 
fmall  ones.  The  pedloral  fins  are  large  and  broad,  almoft 
uniting  at  their  bale.  Beneath  thefe  is  the  part  by  which  it 
adheres  to  the  rocks,  &c.  It  confitls  of  an  oval  aperture,  fur- 
rounded  with  a flelhy,  mufcular,  and  oblufe  fubftance;  edged 
with  many  fmall  threaded  appendages,  which  concur  as  fo 
many  clafpers.  The  tail  and  vent-fins  are  purple.  By  means 
of  this  part  it  adheres  with  vaft  force  to  any  thing  it  pleaies. 
As  a proof  of  its  tenacity,  it  hath  been  known,  that  in  fling- 
ing a fifh  of  this  fpecies  jult  into  a pail  of  water,  it  fixed  itfelf 
fo  firmly  to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  the  fifh  by  the  tail,  the 
whole  pail  by  that  means  was  lifted,  though  it  held  fomc  gal- 
lons, without  once  making  the  fifli  quit  its  hold.  Thefe  tifli 
refort  in  multitudes  during  fpring  to  the  coafi:  of  Sutherland 
near  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs,  I'he  feals  which  fwarm  beneath, 
prey  greatly  upon  them,  leaving  the  Ikins ; numbers  of  which, 
thus  emptied,  float  afhore  at  that  feafon.  Great  numbers  of 
lump-fifli  are  found  in  the  Greenland  feas  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  when  they  refort  near  the  fhore  to  fpawn. 

2.  The  liparis  takes  the  name  of  fea-fnail  from  the  foft  and 
imftuous  texture  of  its  body,  refembling  that  of  the  land-fnail. 
It  is  almoft  tranfparent,  and  foon  dilfolves  and  melts  away.  It 
is  found  in  the  fea  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  hath 
been  feen  full  of  fpawn  in  January.  The  length  is  five  inches: 
the  colour  a pale  brown,  fometimes  finely  ftreaked  with  a 

. darker.  Beneath  the  throat  is  a round  depreflF.on  of  a whitith 
colour  like  the  impreffion  of  a feal,  furrounded  by  twelve  fmall 
pale  yellow  tubera,  by  which  probably  it  adheres  to  the  ftones 
like  the  other  fpecies. 

3.  The  lejfer  fucking-fifh  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
Britifh  feas.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length}  the  tkin  with- 

1 out  fcales,  flippery,  and  of  a dufky  colour.  It  hath  alfo  an 
I apparatus  for  adhering  to  ftones  and  rocks  fimllar  to  the  others. 

CYDER,  or  CinnR,  an  excellent  drink  made  of  the  juice  of 
1 apples,  efpecially  of  the  more  curious  table  kinds.  In  making 
I this,  it  has  been  thought  ncceffary  to  lay  the  harder  cyder- 
i fruits  in  heaps  for  fome  time  before  breaking  their  pulps ; but 
j the  Devonfliire  people  have  much  imjiroved  on  this.  In  other 
( counties,  the  method  is  to  make  thefe  heaps  of  apples  in  a 
: houfe,  or  under  fome  covering  inclofed  on  every  fide.  This 
method  hath  been  found  objcftionable,  becaufc,  by  excluding 
■A  the  free  air,  the  lofs  of  juice  becomes  fo  great,  as  to  reduce  the 
j fruit  to  half  their  former  weight,  attended  with  a general  rot- 
a tennefs,  rancid  fmell,  and  dilagrccable  tafte.  In  the  Scuith- 
hams,  a middle  way  has  been  purfued,  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
'i  nicnces  and  lofs  attending  the  above.  They  make  their  heaps 
:i  of  apples  in  an  open  part  of  an  orchard,  where,  by  the  means 
;;  of  a free  air  and  lei's  ])erfpiration,  the  defired  maturity  is 
brought  about,  with  an  inconfiderablc  wafte  of  the  juices  and 
"1  decay  of  the  fruit,  entirely  free  from  ranknefs;  and  though 
fome  apples  rot  even  in  this  manner,  they  are  very  few,  and 
• t are  ftill  fit  for  ufe. 

'll  In  purfuing  the  Devonfliire  method  It  is  to  be  obferved,  i. 
•!i  That  all  the  promifeuous  kinds  of  apples  that  have  rlropped 
m from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time,  arc  to  be  gathered  up  and 
i laid  in  a heap  by  thcmfelves,  and  to  be  made  into  cyder  after 
■;>  having  fo  lain  about  ten  days.  Such  apples  as  arc  gather- 
•1  Yot.II. 


ed  from  the  trees,  having  already  acquired  fome  degree  of  ma- 
turity, are  likewife  to  be  laid  in  a heap  by,  themfelves  for  about 
a fortnight.  3.  The  later  hard  fruits,  which  are  to  remain  a 
month  or  fix  weeks,  by  which,  notwithftanding  froft,  rain,  &c, 
their  juices  will  receive  fuch  a maturation,  as  will  prepare  them 
for  a kindly  fermentation,  and  which  they  could  not  have  at- 
tained on  the  trees  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  riper  and  mellower  the  fniits  are  at 
the  time  of  collefting  them  into  heaps,  the  fliorter  fliould  be 
their  continuance  there  j and  on  the  contrary,  the  harflier,  im- 
niaturer,  and  harder  they  are,  the  longer  they  fliould  reft.  Thefe 
heaps  fliould  be  made  in  an  even  and  open  part  of  an  orchard, 
without  any  regard  to  covering  from  rain,  dews,  or  what  elfe 
may  hajipen  during  the  apples  flaying  there  j and  whether  they 
be  carried  in  and  broke  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  is  all  the  fame. 
It  it  may  be  objefted,  that  during  their  having  lain  together 
in  the  heap,  they  may  have  imbibed  great  humidity,  as  well 
from  the  air  as  from  the  ground,  rain,  dews,  &c.  which  are 
mixed  with  their  juices  j the  anfvver  is,  this  will  have  no  other 
efteet  than  a kindly  diluting,  natural  to  the  fruit,  by  which 
means  a fpeedier  fermentation  enfucs,  and  all  heterogeneous 
humid  particles  are  thrown  off 

The  apples  are  then  ground,  and  the  pumnilce  is  received  In 
a large  open-mouthed  vefl’el,  capable  of  containing  as  much 
thereof  as  is  fuflicient  for  one  making,  or  one  cheefe.  Though 
it  has  been  a cuftom  to  let  the  pummice  remain  fome  hours  in 
the  v'cffel  appropriated  to  contain  it,  yet  this  prablice  is  by  no 
means  commendable;  for  if  the  fruits  did  not  come  ripe  from 
the  trees,  or  otherwife  matured,  the  pummice  remaining  In  the 
vat  too  long,  will  acquire  fuch  harflinefs  and  coarfenefs  from 
the  fkins  as  is  never  to  be  got  rid  of ; and  if  the  pummice  is  of 
well  ripened  fruit,  the  continuing  it  too  long  there  will  occafion 
it  to  contraift  a fliarpnefs  that  very  often  is  followed  with  want 
of  fpirit  and  pricking;  nay,  fometimes  It  becomes  vinegar,  or 
always  continues  of  a wheyifh  colour;  all  which  proceeds  front 
the  heat  of  fermentation  that  it  almoft  inftantly  falls  Into  on 
lying  together.  The  pummice  therefore  fliould  remain  no  longer 
in  the  vat  than  until  there  may  be  enough  broke  for  one  pref- 
fing,  or  that  all  be  made  into  a cheefe,  and  prefled  the  fame 
day  it  is  broken.  See  farther  the  article  Cjy(^er-lSJir.L. 

It  was  once  a praftice  in  Devonfliire,  to  fnft’er  the  apple- 
juice  to  run  into  vefl'els  of  lead,  which  being  dilTolved  by  the 
acid  of  the  liquor  became  poifonous;  and  thoufands  perhaps 
have  loft  their  lives  in  confeqiience  of  this  prafticc.  The  dif- 
eafe  in  the  bowels  produced  by  drinking  the  cyder  thus  conla- 
niinatcd,  has  been  called  the  Dcvovjbire  colic. 

Cyuek-<S/i;V//,  a fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cyder  by  diftll- 
lation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from  wine.  The  parti- 
cular flavour  of  this  Ijnrit  is  not  the  moft  agreeable,  but  it  may 
with  care  be  divefted  wholly  of  it,  and  rendered  a perfectly 
pure  and  infipid  fpirit  upon  reAificallon.  The  traders  In  fpi- 
ritoTis  liquors  arc  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  value  of  fuch 
a fpirit  as  this  : they  can  give  it  the  flavours  of  fome  other 
kinds,  and  fell  it  un(ler  their  names,  or  mix  it  in  large  propor- 
tion with  the  foreign  brandy,  rum  and  arrack,  in  the  fale, 
without  any  danger  of  the  cheat  being  difeovered. 

Cyim-.r-W;'.-.'-,  a kind  of  wine  made  from  the  juice  of  apples 
taken  from  the  profs  and  boiled,  and  which  being  kept  three 
or  four  years  is  laid  to  refcnihlc  UhenKh.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring this  w'ine,  as  communicated  by  Dr.  Rulli  of  America, 
where  it  is  much  pracVifed,  confills  in  evaporating  in  a brew- 
ing copper  the  frclli  ajiple-juice  till  half  of  it  be  confumed. 
The  remainder  is  then  immediately  conveyed  into  a wooden 
cooler,  and  afterwards  is  put  into  a proper  cafk,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  yealt,  and  fermented  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  procefs 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  what  has  long  been  i)ra(£lifcd  on  the 
recent  juice  of  the  grape,  under  the  term  of  vin  cuUy  or  boiled 
9 Q. 
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>vln«,  not  only  In  Italy,  but  alfo  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, from  lime  immemorial. 

This  procefs  has  lately  become  an  objeft  of  imitation  in  the 
r.yder  counties,  and  particularly  in  the  v/eft  of  England,  where 
it  is  reported  that  many  hundred  hogfheads  of  this  wine  have 
already  been  made ; and  as  it  is  faid  to  betray  no  fign  of  an 
impregnation  of  copper  by  the  ufual  chemical  lefts,  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  perfectly  wholefome,  and  is  accordingly  drunk  with- 
out apprehenfiou  by  the  common  people.  Others,  however, 
fufpeft  its  wholefomenefs  j whence  it  apj)eared  an  objeft  of  no 
fmall  moment  to  determine  in  fo  doubtful  a matter,  whether 
or  not  the  liquor  acquires  any  noxious  quality  from  the  copper 
in  which  it  is  boiled. — With  this  view  Dr.  Fothergill  made  a 
variety  of  experiments ; and  the  refult  feemed  to  afford  a lirong 
prefumption  that  the  cyder  wine  does  contain  a minute  impreg- 
nation of  copper  5 not  very  confiderable  indeed,  but  yet  fufti- 
cient,  in  the  Doftor’s  opinion,  to  put  the  public  on  their  guard 
concerning  a liquor  that  conies  in  fo  very  “ quellionable  a 
ftiape.” 

It  is  a curious  chemical  faft,  he  obferves,  if  it  be  really  true, 
that  acid  liquors,  while  kept  boiling  in  copper  vefl'els,  acquire 
little  or  no  impregnation  from  the  metal,  but  prefently  begin 
to  aft  upon  it  when  left  to  ftand  in  the  cold.  Can  this  be 
owing  to  the  agitation  occafioned  by  boiling,  or  the  expullion 
of  the  aerial  acid?  Atmofpheric  air  powerfully  corrodes  cop- 
per, probably  through  the  intervention  of  the  aerial  or  rather 
nitrous  acid,  for  both  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  prefent  in 
the  atmofphere.  But  the  latter  is  doubtlefs  a much  ftronger 
menftruum  of  copper  than  the  former. 

In  the  prefent  procefs  the  liquor  is  properly  direfted  to  be 
pafled  into  a wooden  cooler  as  foon  as  the  boiling  is  completed. 
But  as  all  acids,  and  even  common  water,  acquire  an  impreg- 
nation and  unpleafant  tafte,  from  ftanding  in  copper  veflels  in 
the  cold,  wh)'  may  not  the  acid  juice  of  apples  aft  in  fome 
degree  on  the  copper  before  the  boiling  commences  ? Add  to 
this,  that  brewing  coppers,  without  far  more  care  and  atten- 
tion than  is  generally  beftowed  on  them  in  keeping  them  clean, 
are  extremely  apt  to  contraft  a cjuantity  of  verdegrls,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  blue  or  green  ftreaks  very  vifible  when  thefe  vef- 
J'els  are  minutely  examined.  Should  the  unfermented  juice  be 
thought  incapable  of  adling  on  the  copper  either  in  a cold  or 
boiling  ftate,  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  its  power  of 
wafhing  off  or  diffolving  verdegris  already  formed  on-  the  in- 
ternal forface  of  the  velfel.  Suppofe  only  one-eighth  part  of  a 
grain  of  verdegris  to  be  contained  in  a bottle  of  this  wine,  a 
quantity  that  may  elude  the  ordinary  tefts,  and  that  a bottle 
fliould  be  drunk  daily  by  a perfon  without  producing  any  vio- 
lent fymplom  or  internal  uneafmefsj  yet  what  perfon  in  his 
fenfes  would  knowingly  choofe  to  hazard  the  experiment  of  de- 
termining how  long  he  could  continue  even  this  quantity  of  a 
flow  poifon  in  his  daily  beverage  with  impunity?  And  yet  it 
is  to  be  feared  the  experiment  is  but  too  often  unthinkingly 
made,  not  only  with  cyder-wine,  but  alfo  with  many  of  the  fo- 
reign wines  prepared  by  a fimilar  procefs.  For  the  grape 
juice,  when  evaporated  in  a copper  vellel,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  vino  coUo  or  boiled  wine,  cannot  but  acquire  an  equal 
if  not  yet  ftronger  impregnation  of  the  metal,  than  the  juice 
of  apples,  feeing  that  verdegris  itfclf  is  manufaftured  merely 
by  the  application  of  the  acid  hulks  of  grapes  to  plates  of 
copjjer.  The  poifon  of  lead  however  is  ftill  more  formidable. 

Independent  of  the  danger  of  any  metallic  impregnation, 
the  Doftor  thinks  it  may  be  juftly  queftioned  how  far  the  pro- 
cefs of  preparing  boiled  wines  is  neceftary  or  reconcileable  to 
reafon  or  economy.  The  evaporation  of  the  muft  by  long 
boiling  not  only  occafions  an  unneceffary  wafte  of  1 oth  liquor 
and  fuel,  but  alfo  diffipates  certain  ell'ential  principles,  without 
which  the  liquor  can  never  undergo  a complete  fermentation, 
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and  without  a complete  fermentation  there  can  He  no  perfeft 
wine.  Hence  the  boiled  wines  arc  generally  crude,  heavy,  and 
flat,  liable  to  produce  indigeftion,  flatulency,  and  diairhoea.  H 
the  evaporation  be  ])erformed  haftily,  the  liquor  contra6ls  a 
burnt  empyreumatic  tafte,  as  in  the  prefent  iuftancej  if  (lowly, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a metallic  impregnation.  For  the 
procefs  may  be  prefumed  to  be  generally  performed  in  a veflU 
of  brafs  or  copper,  as  few  families  pollefs  any  other  that  is  fuf- 
ficiently  capacious.  Nor  can  a velfel  of  call- iron,  though  per- 
feftly  fafe,  be  properly  recommended  for  this  i)urpofe,  as  it 
would  certainly  communicate  a chalybeate  tafte  and  dark  co- 
lour to  the  liquor.  At  all  events,  lead  and  copjier  veflels  ought 
to  be  entirely  banilhed  from  this  and  every  other  culinary  pro- 
cefs. 1 

Cyderkin,  called  o\(o,  purre,  or  perhn,  is  made  of  the  muidc  j 
or  grofs  matter  remaining  after  the  cyder  is  preffed  out.  To  \ 
make  this  liquor,  the  murk  is  pul  into  a large  vat,  with  a pror  -j 
per  (juantity  of  boiled  water,  whkh  has  flood  till  it  be  cold  j 
again  : if  half  the  quantity  of  wafer  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  3 
cyder,  it  will  be  good ; if  the  quantities  be  equal,  the  cyderkin  | 
will  be  fmall.  The  whole  is  left  to  infufe  48  hours,  and  then  J 
well  prelfed  : what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the  prefs  is  immediately  j 
tunned  up  and  flopped;  it  is  fit  to  drink  in  a few  days.  It  j 
clarifies  of  itfelf,  and  ferves  in  families  iuftead  of  fmall  beer,  j 
It  will  keep,  if  boiled,  after  prellure,  with  a convenient  quantity  | 
of  hops.  ; 

CYDONIA,  the  auiNCE;  fo  called  from  Cydon,  a town  of  ? 
Crete,  famous  for  its  abounding  with  this  fruit.,  Linnaeus  has  ' 
joined  this  genus  to  the  apple  and  pear;  but  as  there  is  fuch  a ’ 
remarkable  difference  between,  the  fruits,  we  follow  Mr.  Miller,  ’ 
who  treats  the  quince  as  a genus  by.  itfelf..  j 

The  Species  are,,  i.  The  ohlonga,  with  an  oblong  fruit,  j 
lengthened  at  the  bafe.  a.  The  7nalforma,  with  oval  leaves,  ■ 
woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  lengthened  at  their  bafe.  | 
The  bifitanica,  with,  obverfe  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  their  upper  ; , 
fide.  There  are  fome  other  varieties  of  this  fruit  propagated  '' 
in  fruit-gardens,  and  in  the  nurferies  for.  fale.  One  of  them  is  ■ 
a foft  eatable  fruit,  another  aftringent,.and  a third  with  a very  ' 
fmall  fruit  cottony  all  over,  which  is  fcarce  worth  keeping;  , 
Thefe  Mr.  Miller  fuppofed-  to  be  feminal  variations,  but  the  f 
three  others  to  be  diftinft  fpecies.  The  Portugal  quince  is  the  < 
moft  valuable;  Its  pulp  turns  to  a fine  purple  when  ftewed  or 
baked,  and  becomes  much  fofter  and  lefs  autlere  than  the  others;  , 
fo  is  much  fitter  for  making  marmalade.  The  trees  are  all  ' 
eafily  propagated,  either  by  layers,  fuckers,  or  cuttings  ; which  ' 
mull  be  planted  in  a moift  foil.  Thofe  railed  from  fuckers  are  ' 
feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thofe  which  are  obtained  from  cuttings 
or  layers,  and  are  fubjeft  to  produce  fuckers  again  in  greater 
plenty ; which  is  not  fo  proper  for  fruit-bearing  trees.  Thel'e  ' 
trees  require  very  little  pruning : the  chief  thing  to  be  obferved 
is,  to  keep  their  Hems  clear  from  fuckers,  and  cut  off  fuch  ' 
branches  as  crofs  each  other : likewife  all  upright  luxuriant  j 
(hoots  from  the  middle  of  the  tree  Ihould  be  taken  off',  that  ■, 
the  head  may  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  wood,  which  is  ’ 
of  ill  confequence  to  all  fruit-trees.  Thefe  forts  may  alfo  be 
j)ropagated  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  (locks  railed  by  cut-  : 
tings;  fo  that  the  belt  forts  may  be  cultivated  this  way  iiv;' 
greater  plenty  than  by  any  other  method,  Thefe  are  alfo  in  1 
great  efteem  to  bud  or  graft  pears  upon;  which  for  fummer  or^' 
autumn  fruits  are  a great  improvement  to  them,  efpecially » 
thofe  defigned  for  walls  and  erpaliers;  for  the  trees  upon  thefe 
(locks  do  not  ftioot  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe  upon  free-ftocks,  and  1 
therefore  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs,  and  fooner  produce, 
fruit:  but  hard  winter  fruits  do  not  luccecd  fo  well  upon  thefe? 
lloeks,  their  fruit  being  fubjeft  to  crack,  and  are  commonly,' 
ftony,  cfpecially  all  the  breaking  pears:  therefore  thefe  (locks ^ 
arc  only  fit  for  melting  pears  and  a moift  foil. 
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CYGNUS,  or  Swan,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas.  was  immediately  fevered  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  feized 

Cygnus,  the  Swan,  in  altronomy,  a conftellation  of  the  the  veflel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  loft  that  allb.  he 


northern  henulpherc,  between  Lyra  and  Cepheus.  The  ftars 
in  the  conftellation  Cygnus,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  19; 
in  Tycho’s  18;  in  Hevcllus’s  47  j in  the  Britannic  Cata- 
logue 8r. 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a folid  body  fuppofed  to  be  ge- 
nerated by  the  rotation  of  a parallelogram. 

^ RoUhtg,  or  Loaded  Cylinder,  a cylinder  which  rolls  up  an 
inclined  plane.  See  Mechanics. 

CYXINDROID,  in  geometry,  a folid  body  approaching  to 
the  figiire  of  a cylinder,  but  diftering  from  it  in  fome  refpefts, 
as  having  the  bales  elliptical,  but  parallel  and  equal. 

CYLINDRUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
fliell-fith,  of  which  there  are  many  elegant  and  precious  fpecies. 

CYMA,  in  botany,  the  tender  ftalks  which  herbs  fend  forth 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  particularly  thofe  of  the  cab- 
bage kind. 

Cyma,  or  Cymatiuji,  In  architefture,  a member  or  mould- 
ing of  the  corniche,  the  profile  of  which  is  waved,  that  is,  con- 
cave at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom. 

CYMBAL,  xvjQa,\ov,  a mufical  inftrument  in  ufe  among  the 
ancients.  The  cymbal  was  made  of  brafs,  like  our  kettle- 
dmms,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  their  form,  but  fmaller,  and  of 
different  ufe.  Ovid  gives  cymbals  the  epithet  of  genialia,  be- 
caufe  they  were  ufed  at  weddings  and  other  diverfions.  Caf- 
*<iodorus  and  Ifidore  call  this  inftrument  acetabulum,  the  name 
of  a cup  or  cavity  of  a bone  wherein  another  is  articulated ; 
and  Xenophon  compares  it  to  a horfe’s  hoofj  whence  it  muft 
have  been  hollow j which  appears,  too,  from  the  figure  of  fe- 
veral  other  things  denominated  from  it;  as  a bafln,  caldron, 
goblet,  cafk,  and  even  a ftioe,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Empedocles, 
which  were  of  brafs. 

In  reality,  the  ancient  cymbals  ajipear  to  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  kettle-dmms,  and  their  ufe  of  another  kind. 
To  their  exterior  cavity  was  faftened  a handle;  whence  Pliny 
compares  them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  Rabanus  to 
phials.  They  were  ftnick  again  ft  one  another  in  cadence,  and 
made  a very  acute  found.  Their  invention  was  attributed  to 
Cybele;  whence  their  ufe  in  feafts  and  facrifices : fetting  afide 
this  occafion,  they  were  feldom  ufed  but  by  dilfolute  and  effe- 
minate people.  M.  Lampe,  who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the 
fubjeft,  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Curetes,  or  inhabitants 
of  mount  Ida  in  Crete  : it  is  certain  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Coiy- 
bantes  or  guards  of  the  kings  of  Crete,  and  thofe  of  Rhodes 
and  Samothracia,  were  reputed  to  excel  in  the  mufic  of  the 
cymbal.  The  Jews  had  their  cymbals,  or  at  leaft  inftruments 
which  tranilators  render  cymbals-,  but  as  to  their  matter  and 
ferm,  critics  are  ftill  in  the  dark.  The  modern  cymbal  is  a 
mean  inftrument,  chieily  in  ufe  among  vagrants,  gypfies,  &c. 
It  confills  of  ftecl  wire,  in  a triangular  form,  whereon  are 
paffed  five  rings,  which  are  touched  and  Ihiftcd  along  the  tri- 
angle with  an  iron  rod  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  fup- 
ported  in  the  right  by  a ring,  to  give  it  the  freer  motion.  Du- 
randus  fays,  that  the  monks  ufed  the  word  cymbal  for  the  cloif- 
ter-bell,  ufed  to  call  them  to  the  refectory. 

CYMENE,  in  botany,  a name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  a plant  with  which  they  ufed  to  dye  woollen  cloths  yellow, 
and  with  which  the  women  of  thofe  times  ufed  alto  to  tinge 
the  hair  yellow,  that  being  the  favourite  colour  In  thofe  ages. 
The  cymene  of  the  Greeks  is  evidently  the  fame  plant  with  the 
lutea  herba  of  the  Latins ; or  what  we  call  dyer's  weed.  See 
Reseda. 

CYNiEGIRUS,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his  extmordi- 
nary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the  poet  iEfchylus.  After 
the  battle  of  Marathon  he  purfued  the  flying  Perfians  to  their 
Ihips,  and  feized  one  of  their  vefl'cls  with  his  right  hand,  which. 


lull  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth. 

CYNANCHE,  a name  for  thc|juinfey,  or  inflammation  of 
the  fauces,  tonfils,  &c.  Cullen  diftinguilhes  five  fpecies  of  Cy- 
nanche,  viz,  i,  Cynanche  tonfillaris.  2.  Cynanche  maligna. 
3.  Cynanche  trachealis.  4.  Cynanche  pharyngaeus.  Cy- 
nanche parotidasa.  See  Medicine, 

CYNANCHUM,  bastard  dogsbane;  a genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th  order,  ContorUv. 
The  neftarium  is  cylindrical  and  quinquedentated.  There  art 
fix  fpecies ; of  which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

1.  The  acutum,  commonly  called  Montpellier  fcammony  •,  and, 

2.  The  monlpeliacum,  or  round-leaved  Montpellier  fcammony. 
They  abound  with  a milky  juice  like  the  fpurge,  which  ilfues 
out  wherever  they  are  broken  ; and  this  milky  juice  when  con- 
creted has  frequently  been  fold  for  fcammony.  Thefe  plants 
propagate  fo  faft  by  their  creeping  roots,  that  few  people  care 
to  admit  them  into  their  gardens. 

CYNARA,  the  Artichoke;  a genus  of  the  polygamla 
aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  dilated,  imbricated  with  carnous  fquamse,  and  emar- 
ginated  with  a fharp  point.  Of  this  genus  there  are  four  fpe- 
cies, but  only  two  are  cultivated  for  ufe. 

1.  The  fcolynius,  or  garden  artichoke,  hath  large,  thick, 
perennial  roots,  crowned  by  a confiderable  duller  of  large  pin- 
natifid,  eretl  leaves,  two  or  three  feet  long.  In  the  middle  are 
upright  ftalks  rifing  a yard  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a large 
round  fcaly  head,  compofed  of  numerous,  oval,  calycinal  fcales, 
inclofing  the  florets,  fitting  on  a broad  flelhy  receptacle,  which, 
with  the  flelhy  bafe  of  the  fcales,  is  the  only  eatable  part  of 
the  plant.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  i.  The-  conical 
green-headed  French  artichoke,  having  the  fmall  leaves  termi- 
nated by  fpines,  a tall  ftalk,  the  head  fome  what  conical,  and 
of  a light  green  colour,  with  the  fcales  pointed  at  top,  opening 
and  turning  outward.  2.  The  globular  headed  red-  Dutch 
artichoke,  having  leaves  without  fpines,  a ftrong  ftalk,  the 
head  large,  globular,  a little  comprelfed  at  top,  and  of  a red- 
dilh-green  colour;  broad  obtufe  fcales  emarginated  at  top, 
growing  clofe,  and  turning  inward.  Of  thefe  varieties  the  laft 
is  defervedly  the  moft  efteerned,  both  on  account  of  its  luperio- 
rity  in  fize  and  the  agreeablenefs  of  its  flavour..  Both  varieties 
are  perennial  in  their  root : but  the  leaves  and  frult-ftem  die  to 
the  ground  in  winter ; and  their  roots  remaining,  fend  up  frcfti 
leaves  and  Items  every  lummer,  producing  a fupply  of  arti- 
chokes for  20  years  if  required.  The  flowers  and  feed  of  all 
the  plants  of  this  genus  are  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  head; 
the  fcales  of  which  are  the  proper  cal}Tc  of  the  flower,  which 
confills  of  numerous  fmall  blueifli  florets,  fucceeded  by  downy 
feeds  fitting  naked  on  the  receptacle. 

2.  The  cardunculus,  or  cardoon,  greatly  refemblcs  the  arti- 
choke, but  is  of  larger  and  more  regular  growth ; the  leaves 
being  more  upright,  taller,  broader,  and  more  regularly  divided; 
and  the  ftalks  of  the  leaves  blanched  are  the  only  eatable  parts 
of  the  plant. 

Both  the  above  ^varieties  of  the  artichoke  are  propagated 
by  flips  or  fuckers,  arifmg  annually  from  the  ftool  or  root  of 
the  old  plants  in  fpring,  which  arc  to  be  taken  from  good 
plants  of  any  prefent  plantation  in  Man'h  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  planted  in  the  open  quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
in  rows  five  feet  afundcr  : and  they  w'ill  produce  artichokes  the 
fame  year  in  autumn.  It  fliould,  however,  be  renmrked,  that 
though  artichokes  are  of  many  years  duration,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  their  fruit  will  gradually  leflen  in  the  fize  of  the  eatable 
parts  after  the  third  or  fourth  year,  fo  that  a frelh  plantation 
Ihould  be  made  every  three  or  four  years.  The  cardoon  is  a 
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vfry  hardy  plant,  and  profpers  in  the  open  quarters  of  the 
kitchen-garden.  It  is  propagated  by  leed  fowed  annually  in  the 
full  gr'ound  in  March  ; either  in  a bed  for  tranfplantation,  or  in 
the.  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  I'he  plants  are  very 
large,  fo  mull  Hand  at  confiderable  diflances  from  one  another. 
By  this  means  you  may  have  forae  Imall  temporary  crops  be- 
tween the  rows,  as  of  lettuce,  Ipinach,  endive,  cabbage,  favoy, 
or  brocoli  plants.  In  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  in  0£to- 
ber,  the  cardoons  will  be  grown  very  large,  and  their  footftalks 
have  acquired  a thick  fubftancej  you  mull  then  tie  up  the 
leaves  of  each  plant,  to  admit  of  earthing  them  clofcly  all 
rovmd  for  blanching,  which  will  lake  up  fix  or  eight  weeks  j 
and  thus  the  plants  will  come  in  for  ufe  in  November  and  De- 
cember, and  continue  all  winter. 

CYNiEUS  of  Theifaly,  the  fcholar  of  Demollhenes,  flourilh- 
ed  275  years  before  Chrill.  Pyrrhus  had  fo  high  an  edeem  for 
him,  that  he  lent  him  to  Rome  to  folicit  a peace ; and  fo  vail 
was  his  memor}’’,  that  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  faluted  all 
the  fenators  and  knights  by  name.  Pyrrhus  and  he  wrote  a 
Treatife  on  War,  quoted  by  Tully. 

CYNICS,  a feft  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  valued  them- 
felves  upon  the  contempt  of  riches  and  Hate,  arts  and  fciences, 
and  every  thing,  in  diort,  except  virtue  or  morality. 

The  cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  and  inllltution  to 
Antillhenes  of  Athens,  a difciplc  of  Socratesj  who  being  alked 
of  what  ufe  his  philofophy  had  been  fo  him,  replied,  “ It  en- 
ables me  to  live  with  myfelf.”  Diogenes  was  the  moll  famous 
of  his  difciples,  in  whole  life  the  fyllem  of  this  philofophy  ap- 
pears in  its  greatell  perfeftion.  He  led  a moll  wretched  life,  a 
tub  having  ferved  him  for  a lodging^  which  he  rolled  before 
him  wherever  he  went.  Yet  he  was  neverthelefs  not  the  more 
humble  on  account  of  his  ragged  cloak,  bag,  and  tub ; for 
one  day  entering  Plato’s  houfe,  at  a time  when  there  was  a 
fplendid  entertainment  there  for  fereral  perfons  of  diflindlion, 
he  jumped  upon  a ver}^  rich  couch  in  all  his  dirt,  faying,  “ I 
trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.”  “ Yes  (replied  Plato),  but 
with  greater  pride,  Diogenes.”  He  had  the  utmoll  contempt  for 
all  the  human  race ; for  he  walked  in  the  llreets  of  Athens  at 
noon  day  with  a lighted  lanthorn  in  his  hand,  telling  the  peo- 
ple, “ He  was  in  fearch  of  a man.”  Amonglt  many  excellent 
maxims  of  morality,  he  held  fome  very  p<  rnicious  opinions; 
for  he  ufed  to  fay,  ■ that  the  uninterrupted  good  fortune  of  Har- 
palus,  who  generally  palled  for  a thief  and  a robber,  was  a 
tellimony  againfl  the  gods.  Pie  regarded  challity  and  modelly 
as  weaknell'es;  hence  Laertius  obferves  of  him,  that  he  did 
every  thing  openly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  Venus ; 
though  'he  adds,  that  Diogenes  only  ran  to  an  excefs  of  im- 
pudence to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it.  But  imjmdence 
was  the  charafteriftlc  of  thefe  philofophers;  who  argued,  that 
what  was  right  to  be  done,  might  be  done  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  The  chief  principle  of  this  feft  in  common  with  the 
ftoics,  was,  that  we  Ihould  follow  nature.  But  they  differed 
from  the  lloics  in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim;  the  cynics 
l)eing  of  opinion,  that  a man  followed  nature  that  gratified  his 
natural  motions  and  appetites ; while  the  lloics  underllood  right 
rcafon  to  be  fignified  by  the  word  nature. 

CYSic-Spi^rn,  a kind  of  convulfiori,  wherein  the  patient 
is  fuppofed  to  imitate  the  howling  of  dogs. 

CYNIPS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  inledls  belonging  to  the 
hymenoj)tera  order.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  jaws,  but  has 
no  probofeis ; the  fling  is  fpiral,  and  moltly  concealed  within 
the  body.  The  quercus  folii,  or  oak-leaf  cynips,  is  of  a bur- 
nifhed  Ihining  brown  colour.  The  antennae  are  black  ; the  legs 
and  feet  of  a chefnut  brown  ; and  the  wings  white,  but  void  of 
marginal  fpots.  It  is  In  the  littfc  fmooth,  round,  hard  galls, 
found  under  the  oak  leaves,  generally  falloJied  to  the  fibres,  that 
this  infeft  is  produced,  a fmgle  one  in  each  gall.  Thele  latter 


are  ligneous,  of  a hard  compa6l  fubilance,  formed  like  the  red 
by  the  cxtrav!tfation  of  the  fap  of  the  leaf,  occafioned  by  the 
punfture  of  the  gall-fly  when  it  dcpofits  its  cgg.s.  Sometime;, 
inltead  of  the  cynips,  there  is  feen  to  proceed,  from  the  gall  a 
larger  infeA  of  a brown  colour,  which  is  an  ichneumon.  This 
ichneumon  is  the  real  inmate  of  the  gall,  or  he  that  formed  it 
He  is  a i^arafite,  whofe  mother  depofitcd  fier  eggs  in  the  yet 
tender  gall;  which,  when  hatched,  brings  for'h”n  larva  that 
dellroys  the  larva  of  the  cynips,  and  then  comes  out  when  it  has 
undergone  its  metamorjihofis.  and  acquired  its  wings. 

The  quercus  gemmae,  or  oak-bud  cynips,  is  of  a very  dark 
green,  flightly  gilded  : its  'antennae  and  feet  are  of  a dun  colour 
rather  deep.  It  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  oak-buds,  which  pro- 
duces one  of  the  finell  galls,  leafed  like  a rofe-bud  beginnino-  to 
blow.  When  the  gall  is  fmall,  that  great  quantity  of  leaves  is 
comprefled,  and  they  are  fet  one  upon  another  like  the  tiles  of 
a roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  gall  there  is  a kind  of  ligneous 
kernel,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a cavity ; and  in  that  is  found 
the  little  larva,  who  feeds  there,  takes  its  growth,  undero-oes 
its  metamorphofis,  and  breaks  through  the  inclolure  of  that 
kind  of  cod  in  order  to  get  out.  Tiie  whole  gall  is  often  near 
an  inch  in  diameter,  fometimes  more  when  dried  and  difplaycd; 
and  it  holds  to  a branch  by  a pedicle. — There  are  a great 
number  of  other  I'pecies. 

CYNOCEPHALUS,  in  zoologv',  the  trivial  name  of  a fpe- 
cies  of 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound’s  tonour;  a genus  of  t'n* 
monog)mia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4 ill  order,  Jfpe- 
nfolicE.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fliaped,  with  its  throat  clofed  up 
by  little  arches  formed  in  it ; the  feeds  depreffed,  and  affixed  to 
the  ftyle  or  receptacle  only  on  their  Inner  fide.  There  arc. 
eight  fpecies,  none  of  them  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The 
root  of  one  of  them,  the  officinale,  or  common  greater  hound’s 
tongue,  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  and  fuj)pofed  to  ppflefs 
narcotic  virtues ; but  it  is  difearded  from  practice.  The  fmell 
of  the  whole  plant  is  very  dlfagreeable.  Goats  eat  it : Ihcep, 
horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

CYNOMETRA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  : and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubt- 
ful. The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous ; the  antherae  bifid  at  top;  the 
legumen  carnous,  crefcent-lhaped,  and  monofpermous. 

CYNOMORIUM,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Aincntacea;. 
The  male  calyx  is  an  imbricated  catkin:  there  is  no  corolla: 
the  calyx  of  the  female  is  in  the  fame  catkin;  no  corolla;  one 
llyle;  and  one  roundiffi  feed.. 

CYNOPHONTIS,  in  antiquity;  a feftival  obferved  in  the 
dog  days  at  Argo^,  and  fo  called  an-o  w?  ^ci£(v,  i.  e.  from 
killing  dogs;  becaufe  it  was  ufual  on  this  day  to  kill  all  the 
dogs  they  met  with. 

CYNOREXY,  an  Immoderate  appetite,  to  the  degree  of  a 
dlfeafe,  called  alfo fames  canina  and  ■bulimy. 

CYNOSARGES,  a placp  in  the  fubui'bs  of  Athens,  named 
from  a white  or  fwift  dog,  who  fnatched  away  part  of  the  fa- 
crifice  oftering  to  Hercules.  It  had  a gymnafium,  in  which 
flrangers  or  thoR  of  the  half-blood  performed  their  cxeirifes ; 
the  cafe  with  Hercules,  to  whom  the  place  was  confauuted.  It 
had  alfo  a court  of  judicature,  to  try  illegitimacy,  .and  to  exa- 
mine whether  perfons  were  Athenians  of  the  whole  or  half 
blood.  Here  Anlifthcnes  fet  up  a new  feiSl  of  philofophers 
called  Cynics,  either  from  the  place,  or  from  the  Inarling  or 
impudent  difpofition  of  that  fc£l. 

CYNOSSEAIA>  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  on  the  promontory 
Maftttfia,  over  aga’uill  Sigeum,  in  the  fouth  of  the  Cherfenefus 
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Thracla ; named  cither  from  the  figure  of  a dog,  to  which  flie 
was  changed,  or  from  her  fad  reverfe  of  fortune. 

CYNOSURA,  in  aftronomy,  a denomination  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  vrfa  minor,  or  “ the  little  bear,”  by  which  failors 
fleer  their  courfe.  The  word-is  formed  of  y.wo-a^x,  q.  d.  the 
dog’s  tail.  This  is  the  conftellation  next  our  pole,  contiftlng  of 
feven  ftars  j four  whereof  are  difpofed  like  the  four  wheels  of  a 
chariot,  and  three  leiigthwife  reprefenting  the  beam ; whence 
fome  give  it  the  name  »f  the  chariot  or  Charles's  ‘wain. 

Cynosura,  in  mythology,  a nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete,  She 
hurfed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a ftar  that  bears  the  fame 
name.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  urfa  minor, 

CYNOSURUS,  in  botany  5 a genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  4th  order.  Gramma.  The  calyx  is 
bivalved  and  multifiorous  j the  receptacle  proper,  unilateral,  and 
foliaceous.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  four  of  which  are  natives  of 
Britain,  viz.  the  criftatus,  or  crefted  dog-tail-grafs ; the  echi- 
liatus,  or  rough  dog-tail-grafs } the  caerulcus,  or  blue  dog-tail- 
grafs  ; and  the  paniceus,  or  bearded  dog-tail-gral's. 

‘ CYNTHILIS  and  CYieTHi.v,  in  mythology,  furnames  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  derived  from  Cynthia,  the  name  of  a moun- 
tain in  the  middle  of  the  ifland'  of  Delos. 

C YPERUS,  in  botany  3 a genus  of  the  monogjTiia  order, 
belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants : and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  3d  order,  Calamarice.  The  glume.s 
are  paleaceous,  and  imbricated  towards  each  fide  3 the  corolla 
is  wanting,  and  there  is  one  naked  feed.  There  are  20  fpccies3 
the  only  remarkable  are  the  round  and  the  long  fweet  cypenis. 
The  former  is  a native  of  the  liaft  Indies,  and  grows  by  the  fides 
of  rivulets,  ditches,  and  the  like.  The  root  is  knotty,  wrapped 
round  with  fibrous  firings  not  eaf)’’  to  break,  of  a brown  colour 
without,  and  grey  within  3 of  a pleafant  feent,  efpecially  when 
frcfli  and  well  dried  3 the  leaves  arc  green,  and  refemble  thofc 
of  the  reed  and  leek.  The  latter,  commonly  called  Englijh  or 
Flemijh  cypems,  grows  in  the  water,  and  along  the  banks  and 
river  fides.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  an  olive,  full  of  little  knots 
or  fpecks,  of  an  oblong  figure,  grey  colour,  fweet  and  fome- 
what  fhaq)  tafte,  and  almoft  without  fmell  when  it  is  newly 
taken  out  of  the  ground.  The  roots  of  both  plants  are  efieemed 
cordial,  atnd  diuretic,  and  long  cypems  Is  much  ufed  by  perfu- 
mers and  glovers. 

CYPHON,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  punilhment  ufed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  was  a Collar  made  of  wood  5 fo  called  becaufc 
It  conftrained  the  criminal  who  had  this  puniflimcut  infildbed 
on  him  to  bow  down  his  head. 

CYPHONISM,  CYriioNisMus,  from  r.v(pm,  which  has 
various  fignificatiohs  3 derived  from  Kvpr,c,  crooked:  a kind  of 
torture  or  punifhment  in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  The  learned 
arc  at  a lofs  to  detennine  what  it  was.  Some  will  have  it  to  be 
that  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit, 
chap.  2,  which  confided  in  fmearing  the  body  over  with  honey, 
and  thus  expofing  the  perfon,  with  his  hands  tied,  to  the  warm 
ihn,  to  invite  the  ilies  and  other  vermin  to  pcrfecule  him. 

('YPRA{i.‘\,  or  Gowiue,  in  zoolog}',  a genus  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacca.  It  is  an  animal  of 
the  Umax  or  fnail  kind  3 the  fhcll  is  one  involuted,  fubovated, 
obtufc,  fmooth  valve.  The  aperture  on  each  fide  Is  linear, 
longitudinal,  ar.<l  teethed.  There  are  44  fpecies,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  form  of  their  fliells.  The  pcdiculus,  or  common  gowric, 
ie  reprefen  ted  in  plate  8 1.  This  genus  is  called  cypra;a  and 
fjenerca  from  its  lieing  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Venus,  who  is 
faid  to  have  endowed  a fhcll  of  this  genus  with  the  })owcrs  of  a 
remora,  fo  as  to  imj)cde  the  courl'e  of  the  Ihip  which  was  fent  by 
I'eriandcr  t}Tant  ot  Corinth,  with  orders  to  callrate  the  young 
nobility  of  Corcyra. 

CYPRESS.  See  CtrPKP.SSirs, 
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CYPRIANUS  (Thafcius-Csecilius),  a principal  father  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  In  Africa,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  beginning  of  the  third  centun'.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  his  parents  than  that  they  were  heathens  5 
and  he  himfelf  continued  fuch  till  the  laft  12  years  of  his  life. 
He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  oratoiy  3 and  fome  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  Ladiantius,  inform  us,  that  he  taught 
rhetoric  in  Carthage  with  the  higheil  applaufe,  Cyprian’s  con- 
verfion  is  fixed  by  Pearfon  to  the  year  246,  at  Carthage,  where,  as 
St.  Jerome  obferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  rhetoric  in  the 
defence  of  paganifm.  He  died  a martyr  in  the  perfecution  of 
Valerian  and  Gallienus,  in  258.  Cyprian  wrote  81  letters, 
and  feveral  treatifes.  The  beft  editions  of  his  works  arc  thofe 
of  Pamelius  in  15683  of  Rigaltius  in  1648  3 and  of  Oxford  in 
1682. 

CYPRINUS,  In  Ichthyology,  See  Barbel. 

CYPRIPEDIUM,  lady’s  slipper,  in  botany  3 a genus 
of  the  diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gjmandria  clafs  of  plants  \ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  7 th  order,  Orebi- 
dt\e.  The  neclarium  is  ventricofe,  inflated  and  hollow.  I’here 
are  three  fpecies  3 of  which  only  one,  viz.  the  calceolus,  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  It  grows  in  rough  ground  in  different  parts 
of  the  ifland.  The  other  fpecies  are  native.s  of  America.  Nonfr 
of  them  are  eafily  propagated  in  gardens,  and  therefore  muft  be 
tranf])lanted  from  tl^ole  places  where  they  are  natives. 

CYPRUS,  an  Ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of 
Syria.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians  In  1570. 
Nicofia  is  the  capital.  The  foil  Is  an  excellent  fertile  cla}''  3 and, 
if  the  natives  were  induftrlous,  they  might  make  it  a paradife  j 
for,  though  there  are  no  rivers,  the  defeft  is  fupplied  by  plenty 
of  fprings.  They  are  much  infefled  with  locufls,  and  the  inha-^ 
bitants  are  obliged  to  tack  bells  to  their  boots  to  frighten  away 
the  afps,  the  tarantulas,  and  other  venomous  reptiles.  There  is 
one  kind  of  ferpent,  about  two  yards  long,  of  a blackifli  colour, 
with  a fort^of  coronet  on  its  head,  which  It  carries  majeftically 
about  a foot  high,  as  it  waves  along,  There  is  one  archbifiiop 
and  three  bifhops.  The  priefls  arc  extremely  ignorant,  and  they 
fnbmit  to  the  moll  fervilc  employments  to  get  money.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  ifland  are  filk,  wool,  and  wine. 

Knights  p/" Cyprus,  an  order  inftituted  by  Guv  de  Lufignan, 
titular  king  of  Jerufa)em,  to  whom  Richard  I.of  England,  after 
contpiering  this  ifland,  made  over  his  right. 

Cy  R,  (St.)  a village  of  France,  two  milesfrom  Ve.rfailles,  I.atc- 
ly  celebrated  for  a nunnery  founded  b}T,c\vis  XIV.  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  iNIadame  de  Maintenon.  The  mins  were,  entnuled 
with  the  education  of  250  young  ladies  of  decayed  noble  fami- 
lies, who  were  obliged  to  prove  their  nobility  from  the  4th  gene- 
ration by  the  father’s  fide.  They  could  not  be  admitted  before 
the  age  of  7,  nor  after  12  3 and  they  continued  in  the  convent 
till  they  were  20  years  and  three  nionths  old.  Tliey  were  then 
either  lent  to  fome  of  the  royal  ab'bie.s  a.s  nuns  ; married  to  gen- 
tlemen, with  a portion  of  400  pillules  3 or  fent  home  to  their 
families.  The  nnns,  50  In  number,  were  all  ladies  of  quality  : 
and  Madame  dc  Maintenon  herlelf  was  the  abbefs  till  her  death 
in  1719. 

(,'YRANO  (Bergerac),  a French  author,  born  In  Gafeony, 
about  the  year  1620.  He  firll  entered  into  the  army,  where  his 
natural  courage  engaged  him  frequently  in  duels  in  the  quality 
of  a I'ccond  ; which,  with  other  rafli  aitllons,  procured  him  the 
title  of  the  Intrepid.  But  the  little  prafpei^ff  he  law  of  prefer- 
ment made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war  for  the  excrcifc  of 
wit.  His  comic  hillorie.s  of  the  llates  and  empires  in  the 
fun  and  moon,  fliow  him  well  acquainted  with  the  Cartefian 
philofophy,  and  to  have  a lively  imagination.  Lord  Orrery 
clallc*  him  with  Swift  for  his  turn  of  humour,  which  he  fays  the 
latter  adojrtcd  and  purfued. 

C Y RENAICA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  correfponding 
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to  the  pi*crent  kingdom  and  dcfert  of  Barca  and  Tripoli,  It 
was  originally  inhabited  by  a number  of  barbarous  nations,  dif- 
fering little  from  great  gangs  of  robbers.  Afterwards  fome  co- 
lonies from  Greece  fettled  here,  and  Cyrenaica  became  fo  pow- 
erful a ftate  that  it  waged  war  with  Egypt  and  Carthage,  and 
often  with  fuccefs.  The  capital  was  Cyrene. 

CYRENAICS,  a fed!  of  ancient  philofophers,  fo  called  from 
their  founder  Ariliippus  of  Cyrene,  a difciple  of  Socrates.  The 
great  principle  of  their  doftrine  was,  that  the  fupreme  good  of 
man  in  this  life  is  pleafure  3 whereby  they  not  only  meant  a pri- 
vation of  pain,  and  a tranquillity  of  mind,  but  an  afl'emblage  of 
all  mental  and  fenfual  pleafures,  particularly  the  laft.  Cicero 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Ariftippus’s  fchool,  and  fpeaks  of  it 
fis  yielding  debauchees.  Three  dilciples  of  Ariliippus,  after  his 
death,  divided  the  fedl  into  three  branches  3 under  which  divi- 
fion  it  languithed  and  funk  : the  firil  called  the  Hegejiac  fchool  5 
the  fecond  the  Annicerian  5 and  the  third  the  Tbcoibrati  3 from 
the  names  of  their  authors. 

CYRUS,  the  fon  of  Cambyfes  the  Pcrfian,  by  Mandane  the 
daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  the  Medes.  The  two  chief  hlflo- 
rians,  who  have  written  the  life  of  Cyrus,  are  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  ; but  their  accounts  of  him  are  different,  in  as  much 
as  the  hatter  makes  his  father  a king  of  Perfia,  and  the  former  a 
meaner  man.  He  engaged  in  feveral  wars,  and  fubdued  all  the 
nations  which  lie  between  Syria  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  70  years,  after  a reign  of  30  : but  authors  differ  very 
much  concerning  the  manner  of  his  death.  Herodotus,  Juftin, 
and  Valerius  Maximus  relate,  that  he  died  in  the  war  againft 
the  Scythians  3 and  that  falling  into  an  ambufli  w'hich  queen 
Tomyris  had  laid  for  him,  the  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off', 
and  caff  into  a veffel  full  of  blood,  faying,  “ Thou  haft  always 
thirfted  after  human  blood,  now  glut  thyfelf  with  it.”  Diodo- 
rus the  Sicilian  fays,  that  he  was  taken  in  an  engagement  and 
hanged.  Ctefias  affures  us,  that  he  died  of  a wound  which  he 
received  in  his  thigh  : butby  Xenophon’s  account,  he  died  peace- 
ably in  h'ls  bed,  amidft  his  friends  and  fervants  5 and  certain  it 
is,  that  in  Alexander’s  time  his  monument  was  flrown  at  Pafa- 
garda  in  Perfia.  From  this  extraordinary  difference  of  opinion, 
it  is  ealy  to  conclude,  that  we  are  but  imperfedlly  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  this  great  prince,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian, 
and  deftroycr  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 

CYST,  the  bag  or  tunic  including  all  ineyfted  tumors,  as  the 
atheroma,  fteotoma,  meliceris,  &c. 

CYSTIC,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  to  two  arteries  and  two 
Veins. 

Cystic  duct.  See  Anatomy,  page  19 1. 

CYTHEREA,  in  mythology,  the  furname  of  Venus,  fo  call- 
e*l  from  Cythera  an  ifland,  w^here  flic  had  a temple  efteemed 
the  moft  ancient  in  Greece,  and  on  the  fhores  of  which  the  was 
believed  to  be  borne  by  the  Zephyrs,  furrounded  by  the  Loves, 
the  Tritons,  and  Nereides,  reclining  in  a languiffiing  pofture  in 
a fca-ftiell.  They  give  the  name  of  Cytheriades  to  the  Graces 
who  attended  her  on  the  flinre  without  tjuitting  her,  except  on 
thofe  occafions  when  file  rather  chofc  to  be  waited  upon  by  the 
Pleafures. 

CYTINUS,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  dodecandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  gynandria  dais  of  plants  3 and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  i ith  order,  SarmentaceiS.  The  ca- 
lyx is  quadrifid,  fuperior  3 there  is  no  corolla  3 Uie  anthers;  arc 
16,  and  feflilc  5 the  fruit  an  odolocular  polyfpermous  berry. 

CYTISUS,  TBER  TKKFoiL  3 a genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  diadclphia  clafs  of  plants  3 and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Paplionacecc,  The  calyx 
is  bilabiated,  with  the  upper  lip  bifid  ; inferior,  tridentatc  5 the 
legumen  attenuated  at  the  bal'c.  There  are  11  lj)ccies3  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  i.  The  laburnum,  or  large  dc- 
t'lduous  cytifus,  hath  a large  upright  tree-ftem,  branching  into 


a full-fpreading  head,  20  or  30  feet  high,  having  fmooth  green- 
ifli  branches,  oblong  oval  entire  leaves,  growing  by  threes  on 
long  llender  foot-ftalks  ; and  from  the  fides  of  all  the  branches 
numerous  yellow  flowers  collefted  into  long  fpikes  hanging 
loofely  downward,  and  appearing  in  May.  2. 
often  called  cjtifus fccundus  Clujli,  has  a low  (hrubby  ftem  divid- 
ing into  numerous  eredl  browniffi  branches,  forming  a bufliy 
head  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifned  with  fmall  oval  leaves  grow- 
ing by  threes  3 fome  on  very  fliort  foot-ftalks,  others  fitting 
clofe  3 and  bright  yellow  flowers  in  fhort  ereft  fpikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  appearing  in  June.  3.  The  rugricans  grows 
with  a fhort  ffirubby  ftem,  dividing  low  into  many  ereft  flender 
branches,  forming  a bufliy  head  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  ob- 
long, oval,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  terminating  all 
the  branches  in  upright  fpikes,  appearing  in  Julju  4.  The  hn- 
futus,  or  hairy  evergreen  Neapolitan  cytifus,  rifes  with  an  up- 
right flirubby  grey  ftem,  fending  out  many  ere6l  greenifh  hairy 
branches,  forming  a fine  head  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  clofely  gar- 
niflicd  with  fmall  hairy  trifoliated  leaves  on  fliort  foot-ftalks, 
and  yellow  flowers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in  fhort  pen- 
dulous fpikes,  appearing  in  June.  5.  The  Aujlriacus,  Auftrian 
or  Tartarian  evergreen  cytifus,  hath  a flirubby  ftem,  dividing 
low  into  many  greenifh  branches,  forming  a bufhy  head  three  or 
four  feet  high,  having  fmooth  whitifh-green  leaves,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  clofe  umbellate  heads  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  having  a clufter  of  leaves  under  each  head,  Thefe  flow  • 
ers  appear  in  May.  All  the  forts  are  hardy,  and  will  profper  in 
any  common  foil  and  expofure  : though,  as  the  hirfutus  is 
fometimes  affefted  by  fevere  froft,  it  fliould  have  a dry  foil,  and 
a I’omewhat  flieltered  fituation.  They  may  all  be  propagated 
by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  all  the  culture  they  require  in  the 
nurfery  is  to  have  the  ground  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  dug 
annually  between  the  rows.  Though  they  are  generally  confi- 
dered  only  as  ornamental  fhrubs,  yet  the  firft  fpecies,  if  origi- 
nally trained  to  a ftem,  and  fuffered  to  ftand,  will  grow  to  a 
fize  of  pretty  large  timber  trees.  They  grow  naturally  on  the 
Alps,  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  and  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land 3 and  the  timber  being  very  hard,  and  taking  a fine  polifh, 
is  frequently  ufed  for  making  houfhold  furniture  3 and  is  faid  to 
equal  the  fineft  mahogany  in  beauty.  A fpecies  of  cytifus, 
called  by  Linnaeus  cytifus  cajan,  is  known  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  is  a native,  by  the  name  of  the  pigeon  pea,  from  the 
feeds  being  the  common  food  of  thefe  birds  in  that  part  of  the 
woi'ld.  Thefe  feeds  are  alfo  lometimes  ufed  as  food  for  the  hu- 
man fpecies  3 and  as  they  are  of  a very  binding  quality,  afford  a 
wholefome  nourifliment  during  the  wet  feafon,  when  dyfenteries 
arc  fo  frequent. 

CYZICENS3  Cy’zicena,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  a 
fort  of  magnificent  banqueting-houfes,  always,  looking  towards 
the  north,  and  ufually  opening  upon  gaixlcns.  They  had  their 
name  from  Cyzicus,  a city  very  confiderable  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  buildings  3 lituated  in  an  illand  of  Myfia,  bearing  the  fame 
name, 

CZACKTHURN,  a ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria, 
and  near  the  frontiers  of  Hungarj'.  It  is  feated  between  tli6 
rivers  Drave  and  Muhir,  in  E.  long.  17.  19.  N.  lat.  46.  24. 

CZAR,  a title  of  honour,  affunied  by  the  grand-dukes,  or,  as 
they  are  now  ftyled,  emperors  of  Ruflia.  'I'he  natives  pronounce 
it  tzar,  or  zaar  3 and  this,  by  corruption  (it  ha.s  been  fancied), 
from  Civjar,  “ emperor,”  from  fome  imagined  relation  to  the 
Roman  emperors.  But  this  etymology  docs  not  feem  correft.. 
When  the  czar  Peter  formally  required  of  the  Eurojjcan  courts 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  imperial  titles,  and  that  the  appella- 
tion of  Emperor  fliould  never  be  omitted,  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty made  about  it,  efpecially  at  the  court  ot  \ lenna  5 which- 
occaftoned  him  to  produce  the  famous  letter,  written  ip  the, 
German  longue,  from  Maximili^u  1.  emperor  of  Germany,  to 
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Vaffill  Ivanovitcli,  confirming  a treaty  o£ alliance  ofTenfive  and 
defen  five  againll  Sigifmond  l^ing  of  Poland.  In  this  difpatch, 
which  is  dated  Augult  the  4th,  1514,  and  is  ratified  with  the 
feal  of  the  golden  bull,  Maximilian  addrefl'cs  Vaffili  by  calling 
him  Kayfer  and  Ht^rrfcher  aller  Ruffen,  “ emperor  and  ruler  of 
all  the  Rulfias."  But  Independently  of  this  document,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  courts,  in  their  Intercourfe 
with  that  of  Mofcow,  flyled  the  fovcreigns  indifcriminately 
Great  Duke,  Cxar,  and  Emperor.  With  refpe£t  to  England  in 
particular.  It  is  certain,  that  in  Chancellor’s  Account  of  Ruffia, 
lb  early  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  Ivan  Vaffilievitch  II. 
is  called  Lord  and  Emperor  of  all  RuJJia  5 and  in  the  Englilh 
dlfpatches,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Anne,  he  is 
generally  addrefled  under  the  fame  appellation.  When  the 
European  powers,  however,  ftyled  the  czar  Emperor  of  Mtifcovy, 
they  by  no  means  intended  to  give  him  a title  fimilar  to  that 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  emperor  of  Germany ; but  they  be- 
llowed upon  him  that  appellation  as  upon  an  Afiatic  fovereign, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  now  fay  the  emperors  of  China  and 
Japan.  When  Peter,  therefore,  determined  to  alfumc  the  title 
of  emperor,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  had  been 
conferred  upon  his  predecelfors  by  moft  of  the  European  powers ; 
yet  when  he  was  defirous  of  aflixing  to  the  term  the  European 
fenfe,  it  was  confidered  as  an  innovation,  and  was  produiStive  of 
more  negotiations  than  would  have  been  requifite  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  m.oll  important  (late  affair.  At  the  fame  time  it 
©ccafioned  a curious  controverfy  among  the  learned,  concerning 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  titles  by  which  the  monarchs  of  this 
country  have  been  diftinguilhed.  From  their  rcfearches  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  early  Ibvereigns  of  Ruffia  were  called  great 


duke,  and  that  Vaffili  Ivanovitch  was  probably  the  nrll  who  fly- 
led  himfelf  tzar,  an  cxprcffion  which  in  the  Sclavonian  lan- 
guage fignifies  king ; and  that  his  fucceffors  continued  to  bear 
within  their  own  dominions  that  title  as  the  moft  honourable 
appellation,  until  Peter  the  Great  firfl  took  that  of  Povelitcl,  or 
emperor.  After  many  delays  and  objeiSlions,  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe  confented,  about  the  year  1722,  to  addrefs  the 
fovereign  of  Ruffia  with  the  title  of  Emperor  j without  preju- 
dice, neverthelefs,  to  the  other  crowned  heads  of  F.uropc. 

CZASLAU,  a town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a circle  of 
the  fame  name.  Here  is  the  higheft  tower  in  all  Bohemia  ; and 
near  this  place  the  king  of  Pruflia  gained  a victory  over  the 
Auftrians  in  1742.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Crudenka,  in  E. 
long.  15.  ,3,3.  N.  lat.  49.  30. 

CZENSTOKOW,  a town  of  Poland  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracovia,  with  a fort,  in  which  they  keep  a rich  treafure,  called 
“ the  treafure  of  the  virgin  Mary.”  The  pilgrims  flock  here  lb 
much  for  the  lake  of  a convent  near  it,  that  it  is  called  the  Lo- 
retta of  Poland.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river  Warte.  E. 
long.  rp.  15.  N.  lat.  50.  48. 

CZERNIC,  a town  of  Carnlola,  in  Auftrla,  fituated  In  E. 
long.  ijj.  o.  N.  lat.  46.  12.  It  is  remarkable  fur  its  lake, 
which,  when  full,  abounds  with  filh  and,  when  dried  up,  leaves 
the  land  exceedingly  fertile. 

CZERNIKOU,  a confiderable  town  of  Mufeovy,  and  capital 
of  a duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Dezna,  in  E.  long.  32.  13.  N.  lat.  51.  20. 

CZONGRODT,  a town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  capital  of 
a territory  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Teilfe  and  Keres.  E.  long.  20.  57.  N.  lat,  46.  30. 
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DTHE  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  third  con- 
? fonant.  Grammarians  generally  reckon  D among  the 
lingual  letters,  as  fuppofing  the  tongue  to  have  the  principal 
(hare  in  the  pronunciation  thereof ; though  the  Abbot  de  Dan- 
geau  feems  to  have  reafon  in  making  it  a palate  letter.  The 
letter  D is  the  fourth  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Sy- 
riac, Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets  ; in  the  five  firfl  of  which  lan- 
guages it  has  the  fame  name,  though  foniewhat  differently 
fj)oke,  e.  g.  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Chaldee  Dalcth,  in  Sy- 
riac Doletb,  and  in  Greek  Delta. 

The  form  of  our  D is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Latins,  as  ap- 
])cars  from  all  the  ancient  medals  and  inferiptions  5 and  the 
Latin  D is  no  other  than  the  Greek  rounded  a little,  by 

making  it  quicker  and  at  two  ftroke-s.  The  A of  the  Greeks, 
again,  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  charafter  of  the  Hebrew 
Daletb  3 which  form  it  ftill  retains,  as  is  ffiown  by  the  Jefuit 
Souclet,  in  his  diflertation  on  the  Samaritan  Medals. 

D is  alfo  a numeral  letter,  fignifying  five  hundred  5 which 
arlfcs  hence,  that,  in  the  Gothic  chara6lcrs,  the  D is  half  the 
M,  which  fignifies  a thoufand.  Hence  the  verfc,  L'ltcr.i  D 
noelut  yV  quingentos  fgnificahlt."  A dafli  added  a-top  5,  denotes 
it  to  ftand  ((orfive  thoufand. 

Ufed  as  an  abbreviation,  it  has  various  fignifications  : thus  T) 
Hands  for  Uoftor  3 as,  M,  D.  for  Doitor  of  Medicine  3 D.  T. 
Dodlor  of  Theology  3 D.  I).  im|)Iies  Doctor  of  Divinity,  or 
“ dono  dedil }”  D.  D.  D.  is  ufed  for  “ dat,  dicat,  dedicat  3”  and 
D.  D.  I).  D.  for  “ dignum  Deo  donum  dedit.” 

DAB,  in  ichthyology,  the  Engllfli  name  of  a fpecicsof  Pleu- 

BONKCTKS. 

> D2UIUL,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft-Indle?,  on  the  coaft  of 


Malabar,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  gulf  of  Cambaye,  on  a navi- 
gable river.  It  was  formerly  very  flourifliing,  but  is  now  much 
decayed.  It  belongs  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  its  trade  confifts 
principally  in  pepper  and  fait.  E.  long.  73.  55.  N.  lat.  17.  30. 

DACCA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  fituated  in  E.  long.  89.  10.  N.  lat.  24.  o. — The  ad- 
vantages of  the  fituation  of  this  place,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  round  it,  have  long  fince  made  it  the  centre  of  an  extenfive 
commerce. 

DACE,  in  Ichthyology,  afpeclesof  Cjprinus.  See  Barrel. 
This  fifli  is  extremely  common  in  our  rivers,  and  aftbrds  the 
expert  angler  great  diverfion.  The  dace  will  bite  at  any  fly  3 
but  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  fond  of  the  tlone  caddis,  or  May- 
fly, which  is  plentiful  in  the  latter  end  of  April  and  tlie  whole 
month  of  May.  Great  quantities  of  thefe  may  be  gathered 
among  the  reeds  of  fedges  by  the  watcr-.fide  5 and  on  the  haw- 
thorn bullies  near  the  waters.  Thefe  are  a large  and  handibme 
bait  3 but  as  they  only  lad  a fmall  part  of  the  year  in  fcafon, 
rccourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  ant-fly.  Of  thefe  the  black  ones 
found  in  large  mole  hills  or  ant-hills  arc  the  bell.  Thefe  may' 
be  kept  alive  a long  time  in  a bottle,  with  a little  of  the  earth  of 
the  hill,  and  fome  roots  of  grafs ; and,  they  are  in  feafoii 
throughout  the  months  of  June,  July',  Auguft,  and  September. 
The  bell  feafon  of  all  is  when  they  fwarm,  which  is  in  the  end 
of  July  or  beginping  of  Augull3  and  they  may  be  kept  many 
months  in  a vellel  waflied  out  with  a folution  of  honey  in  water, 
even  longer  than  with  the  earth  and  grals-roots  in  the  vial  ; 
though  that  is  the  moll  convenient  method  with  a fmall  parcel 
taken  for  one  day’s  filhing.  In  '.varm  weather  this  filh  very 
feldom  rcfules  a fly  at  the  top  of  the  water  3 but  at  other  times 
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he  mnft  have  Ihc  bait  funk  to  within  three  Inches  of  the  bottom. 
The  winter  filhing  for  dace  requires- a very  different  bait:  this 
is  a white  maggot  tvith  a reddifh  head,  which  is  the  produce  of 
the  eggs  of  tlie  beetle,  and  is  turned  up  with  the  plougli  in  great 
abundance.  A parcel  of  thefe  put  in  any  Veffel,  with  the  earth 
they  were  taken  in,  will  keep  many  months,  and  are  an  excel- 
lent bait.  Small  dace  may  he  put  into  a glafs  jar  with  frefh 
water  3 and  there  preferved  alive  for  a long  time,  if  the  water 
is  properly  changed.  They  have  been  obferved  to  eat  nothing 
but  the  animalcula  of  the  water.  They  will  grow  very  tame 
by  degrees. 

DA  CHAW,  a town  of  Bavaria  In  Germany.  It  Is  pretty 
large,  well  built,  and  feated  on  a mountain,  near  the  river  Am- 
ber. Here  the  eleftor  has  a palace  and  fine  gardens.  E.  long, 
II.  .30.  N.  lat.  48.  20. 

DACIER,  (Andrew),  was  bom  in  1651,  at  Caftres  in  Upper 
Languedoc,  in  France,  had  a great  genius  and  inclination  for 
learning,  and  ftudied  at  Saumur  under  Tannegui  le  Fevre,  then 
engaged  in  the  inftmftion  of  his  daughter,  who  proved  after- 
\vards  an  honour  to  her  fex.  This  gave  rife  to  a mutual 
tendernefs  which  a marriage  of  40  years  could  never  weak- 
en in  them.  The  duke  of  Montaufier  hearing  of  his  me- 
rit, put  him  in  the  lift  of  commentators  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dauphin,  and  engaged  him  In  an  edition  of  Pompelus  Fef- 
tUs,  which  he  publiftied  in  1681.  His  edition  of  Horace  printed 
at  Paris  in  ten  vols.  lamo,  and  his  other  works,  raifed  him  a 
great  reputation.  He  was  made  a member  of  the  academy  of 
inferiptions  in  1695.  When  the  hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
medals  was  finiflied,  he  was  chofen  to  prefent  it  to  his  Majefty ) 
who  being  informed  of  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  in  it,  fet- 
tled upon  him  a penfion  of  aooo  livres,  and  appointed  him 
keeper  of  the  books  of  the  king's  clofet  in  the  Louvre.  When 
that  poft  was  united  to  that  of  library-keeper  to  the  king,  he 
was  not  only  continued  in  the  privileges  of  his  place  during 
life,  but  the  reverfion  was  granted  to  his  wife,  a favour  of 
which  there  had  been  no  inftance  before.  But  the  death  of 
INIadam  Dacier  in  1720  rendered  this  grant,  which  was  fo  ho- 
nourable to  her,  ineftcftual.  He  died,  September  18,  1722,  of 
an  ulcer  in  the  throat.  In  his  manners,  fentiments,  and  the 
whole  of  his  condmfl,  he  was  a complete  model  of  that  ancient 
jihilofo])hy  of  which  h<;  was  fo  great  an  admirer,  and  which  he 
improved  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  Chriftianity. 

Dacieu  (Anne),  a noted  writer,  daughter  of  Tannegui  le 
Fevre,  profellbr  of  Greek  at  Satimur  in  France.  She  early 
Ihowcd  a fine  genius,  which  her  father  cultivated  with  gfeat 
‘care  and  fatisfa^Hon,  Madam  DacieV  was  in  a very  infirm  ftate 
of  health  the  tw'o  laft  years  of  her  life  3 and  died,  after  a ver\' 
jiainful  ficknefs,  Augu'ft  17,  1720,  aged  69.  She  was  re- 
markable fin  her  firmncls,  generofity,  cijuality  of  temper,  and 
piety. 

DACTYL,  iaBylus,  a foot  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poelry, 
confiding  of  a long  fv liable,  followed  by  twni  ftiort  ones:  as 
carmne.  Some  lay  it  is  derived  from  “ a finger,”  be- 

caufe  it  Is  divided  into  three  joint.*<,  the  firft  of  which  is  longer 
than  the  other  two.  The  daiftyl  Is  find  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Dionyfius  or  Bacchus,  who  delivered  oracles  in  this 
meafure  at  Delphos,  betore  Apollo.  The  Greeks  call  it  'ejoAitixo,-. 
The  daH)  l and  I'pondce  are  the  mod  confidcrable  of  the  poetical 
feet  5 as  being  the  mcafiires  uled  in  heroic  verfe  by  Homer, 
Virgil,  Sec.  Thefe  two  arc  of  equal  time,  but  not  equal  mo- 
tion. The  fpondee  has  an  even,  lining,  and  fte.idy  pace,  like  a 
trot ; the  daityl  ret'emblcs  the  nimbler  Itrokc.s  of  ?.  gallop. 

Dactvlus  was  alfo  a fort  of  dance  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  chiefly  performed,  Hefyehius  obferves,  by  the  athletic. 

Dactyi.9  alio  denote  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  more  ufually 
called  dati's. 

DACTYLl  3 the  Fingen  of  Mount  Ida.  Concerning 


thefe.  Pagan  theology  and  fable  give  very  different  accounts. 
The  Cretans  paid  divine  worftilp  to  them,  as  thofe  who  had 
nurled  and  brought  up  the  god  J upiter  3 whence  it  appears,  that 
they  were  the  fame  as  the  Corybanles  and  Curetes.  Never- 
thelefs  Strabo  makes  them  different  5 and  fays,  that  the  tra- 
dition in  Phrygia  was,  that  “ the  Cnretes  and  Corybantes  were 
defeended  from  the  Daftyli  Idael : that  there  were  originally  an 
hundred  men  in  the  illand,  who  were  called  Dadyli  Idcei-j 
from  whom  fprang  nine  Curetes,  and  each  of  thefe  nine  pro- 
duced ten  men,  as  many  as  the  fingers  of  a man’s  tw’o  hands ; 
and  this  gave  the  name  to  the  anceftors  of  the  Daftyli  Idasi." 
Diomedes  the  grammarian  fays  the  Daftyli  Idoei  were  priefts  of 
the  goddefs  Cybele  3 called  Ida:i,  becanfe  the  goddefs  was  chiefly 
worftiipped  on  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  3 z-mX  Daflyli,  becaufe 
that,  to  prevent  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  infant  Jupiter, 
whom  Cybele  had  committed  to  their  cuftody,  they  ufed  to  ling 
certain  verfes  of  their  own  invention,  in  the  daftylic  meafure. 
See  Curetes  and  Corybantes. 

DACTYLIC,  fomething  that  has  a relation  to  daftyds. 
Anciently  there  were  daftylic  as  w'ell  as  fjiondaic  flutes,  tibiiX 
daFtylice,  The  daiSlylic  flutes  confifted  of  unequal  intervals ; 
as  the  daflylic  foot  does  of  unequal  meafures. 

Dactylic  Verfee  are  hexameter  verfes,  ending  In  a daftyl 
Inftead  of  a fjjondee  3 as  fpondaic  verfes  arc  thofe  which  have  a 
fpondee  in  the  fifth  foot  inftead  of  a daftyl.  An  inftance  of  a 
daftylic  verfe  we  have  in  Virgil  3 

Bis  patr'us  cecidere  maims ; quin  pretinus  omnia 

Perlegerent  ocul'is. jen.  vi.  33. 

DACTYLIQMANCY,  D.actyliomanTia,  a fort  of  divi- 
nation performed  by  means  of  a ring.  The  word  is  compofed 
of  the  Greek  JaxTcXio.,  “ ring,”  of  yax-rvAoc,  “ finger,”  and  «a>Tsta, 
"divination.”  Daftyllomancy  confifted  principally  in  holding 
a ring,  fufpended  by  a hne  thread,  over  a round  table,  on  the 
edge  whereof  were  made  divers  marks  with  the  twenty-four  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  The  ring  in  fhaking,  or  vibrating  over  the 
table,  flopped  over  certain  of  the  letters,  .which  being  joined 
together,  compofed  the  anfwer  required.  But  the  operation 
was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  leveral  fuperftitious  ceremo- 
nies 3 for  firft  the  ring  was  to  be  confecrated  with  a great  deal 
of  myftery : the  perfon  who  held  it  was  to  be  clad  in  linen  gar- 
ments to  the  very  lhoeS3  his  head  was  to  be  ftiaved  all  round} 
and  in  his  band  he  was  to  bold  vervain.  And  before  he  pro 
ceeded  on  any  thing,  the  gods  were  firft  to  be  appeafed  by  a 
formulary  irf  prayers,  R'c.  Ammianus  MarcellliKis  gives  the 
procels  at  large  in  his  29th  book. 

DACTYLIS,  Cock’s-foot  grass  3 a genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  3 and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramina.  T.he 
calyx  is,bivalved  and  coinprelfed,  with  the  one  valve  longer 
than  the  other,  carinated,  or  having  the  rachis  prominent  and 
ftiarp.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  cynojaroidcs,  or  linooth 
Cock  5-foot  grafs,  an<l  the  ghimratus,  or  rough  cock's-fiK)t  grafs. 
Both  are  natives  of  Britain  3 the  firft  grows  on  marfliy  jdaces, 
and  the  latter  is  common  in  meadows  and  paftnre-gromids. 
This  laft  is  eaten  by  horfes,  fticep,  and  goats)  but  refufed  by 
cows. 

DACTYLUS,  in  zoology,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  the 
PnOLAS. 

DADUCHI,  in  antiquity,  pridls  of  Ceres.  That  goddefs 
having  loft  her  dau.ghter  Pmfcrj)ine,  fay  mvlhologilts,  Iwgan  to 
fearch  for  her  at  the  beginning  of  the  night.  In  order  to  do 
this  in  the  dark,  ft>c  lighted  a torch,  and  thn-s  fet  forth  on  her 
travels  throughout  the  world  : fur  which  realon  it  is  that  flie  i-s 
always  reprcicntCil  with  a lighted  torch  In  her  hand.  C)n  this 
account,  and  in  comincnioralion  ot  this  pretended  expliut,  it 
became  a cuftom  for  the  priclls,  at  the  tcafts  and  l.iorifioes  ot 
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this-goddefs,  to  run  about  in  the  temple,  with  torches  after  this 
manner  ; one  of  them  took  a lighted  torch  from  off  the  altar, 
and  holding  it  with  his  hand,  ran  with  it  to  a certain  part  of 
the  temple,  where  he  gave  it  to  another,  faying  to  him,  Tibi 
irado : this  fecond  ran  after  the  like  manner  to  another  part  of 
the  temple,  and  gave  it  to  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  From 
this  ceremony  the  priefts  became  denominated  daduchi, 
q.  d.  “ torch-bearers from  oa.c,  “ an  unftuous  refinous  wood, 
as  pine,  fir,  &c.”  whereof  the  ancients  made  torches ; and  ty  w, 
“ I have,  I hold.” — The  Athenians  alfo  gave  the  name  deduebus 
to  the  high-prieft  of  Hercules. 

DjdLDAI.A,  a mountain  and  cityofLycia,  where  Daedalus 
was  buried,  according  to  Pliny.  Alfo  two  feftivals  in  Boeotia, 
fo  called ; one  of  them  obferved  at  Alalcomenos  by  the  Pla- 
taeans  in  a large  grove,  where  they  expofed  in  the  open  air  pieces 
of  boiled  flefh,  and  carefully  obferved  whither  the  crows  that 
came  to  prey  upon  them  direfted  their  flight.  All  the  trees 
upon  which  any  of  thefe  birds  alighted  were  immediately  cut 
down,  and  with  them  ftatues  were  made,  called  Dcedala,  in 
honour  of  Daedalus.  The  other  feftival  was  of  a more  Iblemn 
kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  6o  years  by  all  the  cities  of 
Bceotia,  as  a compenfation  for  the  intermiifiqn  of  the  fmaller 
feftivals,  for  that  number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the 
Plataeans. 

DdEDALUS,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Eupalamus,  defeended 
from  Erichtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  was  the  moft  ingenious 
artift  of  his  age ; and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  and  many  other  mechanical  inftruments,  and  the 
fails  of  fliips.  He  made  ftatues  which  moved  of  themfelves, 
and  feemed  to  be  endowed  with  life.  Talus  his  fifter’s  fon  pro- 
mifed  to  be  as  great  as  himfelf  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  inven- 
tions; and  therefore  from  envy  he  threw  him  down  from  a 
window  and  killed  him.  After  the  murder  of  this  youth, 
Daedalus,  with  his  fon  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete, 
where  Minos  king  of  the  country  gave  him  a cordial  reception. 
Daedalus  made  a famous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  alfiited 
Pafiphae  the  queen  to  gratify  her  unnatural  pallion  for  a bull. 
For  this  aftion  Daedalus  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Minos,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the  labyrinth  which  he  had  con- 
ftrufted.  Here  he  made  himfelf  wings  with  feathers  and  wax, 
and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  body  and  that  of  his  fon,  who 
was  the  companion  of  his  confinement.  They  took  their  flight 
in  the  air  from  Crete : but  the  heat  of  the  fun  melted  the  wax 
on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whofe  flight  was  too  high,  and  he  fell 
into  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  from  him  has  been  called  the 
jearian  Sea,  The  father,  by  a proper  management  of  his  wings, 
alighted  at  Cumae,  where  he  built  a temple  to  Apollo,  and 
thence  dircfled  his  courfe  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  country.  He 
left  many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in  Sicily,  which  ftill 
exifted  in  the  age  of  Dioilorus  Siculus.  He  was  difpatched  by 
Cocalus,  who  was  afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  de- 
clared war  againft  him  becaul'e  he  had  given  an  afylum  to 
Dsedalus.  The  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete  with  wings  is 
explained  by  obferving  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fails,  which 
in  his  age  might  pafs  at  a diftance  for  wings.  He  lived  1400 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  There  were  two  ftatuaries  of 
the  fame  name ; one  of  Scyon  fon  of  Patroclus ; the  other  a 
native  of  Bithynia. 

DAEMON,  AaiMfc'v,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  certain 
fpirits  or  genii,  which  they  fay  appeared  to  men,  either  to  do 
them  fervice  or  to  hurt  them.  According  to  the  philofojihcrs, 
da  mons  held  a middle  rank  between  the  celeftial  gods  and  men 
on  earth,  and  carried  on  all  intercourfe  between  them  ; convey- 
ing the  addrefles  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  divine  benefits  to 
men.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  celeftial  divinities 
did  not  themfelves  inlcrpofe  in  human  affairs,  but  coniraitted 
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the  intIre  adminlftratlon  of  the  government  of  this  lower  world 
to  thefe  fuhaltern  deities. 

Several  of  the  heathen  phllofophers  held  that  there  were  difi- 
ferent  kinds  of  daemons;  that  fome  of  them  were  fpiritual  fub- 
ftances  of  a more  noble  origin  than  the  human  race,  and  that 
others  hadonce  been  men.  But  thofe  d.a;mons  who  were  the  more 
immediate  obje6ts  of  the  eftablifhed  worihip  amongft  the  ancient 
nations  were  human  fpirits,  fuch  as  were  believed  to  become 
daemons  or  deities  after  their  departure  from  their  bodies.  Thus, 
fays  Plutarch,  “ Ifis  and  Ofiris  were,  for  their  virtue,  changed 
from  good  daemons  into  gods,  as  were  Hercules  and  Bacchus 
afterwards,  receiving  the  united  honours  both  of  gods  and  dae- 
mons.” Hcfiod,  and  other  poets  who  have  recorded  the  ancient 
hiftory  or  traditions  on  which  the  public  faith  and  worftiip  were 
founded,  afl'ert,  that  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  very  good,  became  d«mons  after  death,  and  dif- 
penfers  of  good  things  to  mankind. 

Though  daman  Is  often  ufed  in  a general  fenfe  as  equivalent 
to  a deiiyi  and  is  accordingly  applied  to  fate  or  fortune,  or 
whatever  elfe,  was  regarded  as  a god;  yet  thofe  demons  who 
were  the  more  immediate  objedls  of  divine  worftiip  amongft  the 
heathens,  were  human  fpirits;  as  is  ftiown  in  Farmer  on  Mira- 
cles, chap.  iii.  fe6f.  1, 

The  word  d.emon  is  ufed  Indifferently  in  a good  and  a bad' 
fenfe.  In  the  former  fenfe,  it  was  very  commonly  ufed  among 
the  ancient  heathens.  But  it  has  been  generally  thought,  that 
by  damons  we  are  to  underftand  devils,  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
fion  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Others  think  the  word  is  in  that 
verfion  certainly  applied  to  the  ghofts  of  fuch  dead  men  as  the 
heathens  deified,  in  Dent,  xxxii.  17.  Pf,  cvi.  37.  That  daman. 
often  bears  the  fame  meaning  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  par- 
ticularly in  A£ts  xvii.  18.  i Cor.  x.  ai.  i Tim.  iv,  1.  Rev.  ix. 
13.  is  Ihown  at  large  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Mede.  (Works,  p.  623,  et 
feq.)  That  the  word  is  applied  always  to  human  fpirits  in  the 
New  Teftament,  Mr.  Farmer  has  attempted  to  ftow  in  his 
Effay  on  Dxmoniacs,  p.  208,  et  feq. 

Diftercnt  orders  of  daemons  had  different  ftations  and  em- 
ployments affigned  them  by  the  ancients.  Good  d.Temons  were 
confidered  as  the  authors  of  good  to  mankind ; evil  daemons 
brought  innumerable  evils  both  upon  men  and  beafts.  Amongft 
evil  daimons  there  was  a great  diftindlion  with  refpedt  to  the 
offices  aifigned  them  ; fome  compelled  men  to  wickednefs,  others 
ftimulated  them  to  madnefs.  See  D.®moniac, 

DiEMONIAC,  from  daman,  a human  being  whofe  voli- 
tion and  other  mental  faculties  are  overpowered  and  reftrained, 
and  his  body  polfelfed  and  a6luated  by  fome  created  fpiritual 
being  of  fuperior  power.  Such  feems  to  be  the  determinate 
fenfe  of  the  word  ; but  it  is  difputed  whether  any  of  mankind 
ever  were  in  this  unfortunate  condition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  generally  agreed,  that  neither  good  nor  evil  fpirits  are  known 
to  exert  fuch  authority  at  prefent  over  the  human  race : but  in 
the  ancient  heathen  world,  and  among  the  Jews,  jiarticularly 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  evil  fpirits  at  lealt  are  thought  by 
many  to  have  exifted. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined,  that  their  deities,  to 
reveal  future  events,  frequently  entered  Into  the  prophet  or 
prophetefs  who  was  confulted,  overpowered  their  facul.ie*,  and 
uttered  refponfes  \^th  their  organs  of  fpcech.  Apollo  was  be 
lieved  to  enter  into  the  Pythonefs,  and  to  dibftate  the  prophetic 
anfwers  received  by  thofe  who  confulted  her.  Other  oracles 
befides  that  of  Delphi  were  fuppofed  to  unfold  futurity  by  the 
fame  machinery.  And  in  various  other  cafes,  either  malignant 
daemons  or  benevolent  deities  were  thought  to  enter  into  and  to 
abhiate  human  beings.  I'hc  l.ympbaiici,  the  Cerriti,  the  Lai'vati, 
of  the  Romans,  were  all  of  this  defeription ; and  the  Greeks, 
by  the  ulc  of  the  word  , ftiow  that  they  referred  to 

this  caufe  the  origin  of  madnefs.  Among  the  ancient  heathen:^ 
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therefore,  it  appears  to  have  'been  a generally  received  opinion, 
that  fuperior  beings  entered  occafionally  into  men,  overpowered 
the  faculties  of  their  minds,  and  aAuated  their  bodily  organs. 

D/EMONIACS,  in  church- hiftory,  a branch  of  the  Ana- 
baptitts  j whole  diftinguilhing  tenet  is,  that  the  devils  (hall  bs 
faved  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

DAFFODIL.  See  Narcissus. 

DAGNO,  a town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in  Albania,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  diitrift  of  Ducagini,  and 
is  feated  on  the  rivers  Drino  and  Nero,  near  their  conHuence. 
It  is  15  miles  Ibuth-eall  of  Scutari,  and  15  north-ealt  of  Alelfio. 
E.  long.  Ip.  48.  N.  lat.  42.  o. 

DAGO,  or  Dagho,  an  iiland  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the 
mail  of  Livonia,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  Riga.  It  is 
of  a triangular  figure,  and -may  be  about  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  has  noihing  confiderablc  but  two  caftles,  called 
Diifigtr-wori  and  Pudai.  K.  long.  22.  30.  N.  lat.  58.  48. 

DAGON,  the  falfe  god  of  Aflulod,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  Azotus.  He  is  commonly  reprefented  as  a monller,  half 
man  and  half  filh  5 whence  mpft  learned  men  derive  his  name 
from  the  Hebrew  dag,  which  fignifies  “ a tifii.”  Thofe  who 
make  him  tp  have  been  the  inventor  of  Iread-corn,  derive  his 
name  from  the  Hebrew;  Dagan,  which  fignifies  frumentum ; 
whence  Philo  Biblius  calls  him  Ztu?  .A^alfEioc,  J-upitcr  Aratrins. 
This  deity  continued  to  have  a tpmple  at  A(hdpd  during  all  the 
ages  of  idolatry  to'  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  ; for  the  author 
of  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees  tells  us,  that  “Jonathan,  one  of  the 
Maccabees,  having  beaten  the  army  of  Apollonius,  Demetrius’s 
general,  they  fled  to  Azotus,  and  entered  into  Bethdagon  (the 
temple  of  their  idol) ; but  that  Jonathan  fet  fire  to  Azotus,  and 
burnt  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  all  thole  who  had  fled  into  it.” 
Dagon,  according  to  forne,  was  the  fame  with  Jupiter;  accord- 
ing to  others,  Saturn;  according  to  others,  Venus;  and  according 
to  moll,  Neptune. 

DAHGESTAN,  a country  of  Alia,  bounded  by  CIrcaflia  on 
the  north,  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  on  the  call,  by  Chirvein  a pro- 
vince of  Perfia  on  the  fouth,  and  by'  Georgia  on  the  weft.  Its 
chief  towns  are  Tarku  and  Derbent,  both  lituated  on  the  Caf- 
pian Sea. 

DAHOME,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  coall  of  Guinea, 
to  the  north  of  Whidah,  or  Fida.  The  king  of  this  country 
conquered  Whidah,  and  very  much  difturbed  the  Have  trade  of 
the  P^uropeans. 

DAIRI,  or  Datro,  in  the  hiftory  of  Japan,  is  the  fovereign 
pontiff  of  the  Japanefe;  or,  according  to  Kaempfer,  the  here- 
ditary ecclefiaftical  monarch  of  Japan.  In  efteft,  the  empire 
of  Japan  is  at  prefent  under  two  fovereigns,  viz.  an  ecclefiaftical 
one  called  the  dairo,  and  the  fecular  one  w'ho  bears  the  title  of 
kubo.  The  laft  is  the  emperor,  and  the  former  the  oracle  of 
^he  religion  of  the  country. 

DAIRY,  in  rural  affairs,  a place  appropriated  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  milk,  and  the  making  of  butter,  cheefc,  &:c.  See 
Butter,  Cheese,  &c.  The  dairy-houfe  ftiould  always  be  in 
the  neateft  order,  and  fo  fituated  that  the  windows  or  lattices 
never  front  the  fouth,  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-weft.  Lattices  are 
alfo  to  be  preferred  to  windows,  as  they  admit  a more  free  cir- 
culation of  air  than  glazed  lights  can  poflibly  do.  It  has  been 
' objefted,  that  they  admit  cold  air  in  winter  and  the  fun  in  fum- 
mer ; but  the  remedy  is  eafily  obtained,  by  making  a frame  the 
lize  or  fomewhal  larger  than  the  lattice,  and  conftru6ling  it  fo 
as  to  Aide  backward  and  forward  at  plcafure.  Packthread 
drained  acrofs  this  frame,  and  oiled  cap  paper  palled  thereon, 
will  admit  the  light,  and  keep  out  the  fun  and  wind.  It  is 
hardly  poiiible  in  the  fummer  to  keep  a dairy-houfe  too  cool ; 
on  which  account  none  ftiould  be  fituated  far  from  a good  fpring 
or  current  of  water.  They  ftiould  be  neatly  paved  either  with 
red  brick  or  fmooth  hard  Hone ; and  laid  with  a proper  defeent. 


fo  that  no  water  may  lodge.  This  pavement  ftiould  be  well 
walked  in  the  fummer  every  day,  and  all  the  utenfite.  be-'- 
longing  to  the  dairy  kept  perfeftly  clean.  Nor  ftiould  wo 
ever  fuller  tlje  churns  to  be  fcalded  in  the  dairjs  as  the  fleam 
that  arlfes  from  hot  water  will  injure  the  milk.  Nor  ftiould 
cheefe  be  kept  therein,  nor  rennet  for  making  cheefe,  nor  \ 
cheefe-prefs  be  fixed  in  a dairj%  as  the  whey  and  curd  will  dif- 
fufe  their  acidity  throughout  the  room.  The  proper  receptacles 
for  milk  are  earthen  pans,  or  wooden  vats  or  trundles ; but  none 
of  the  latter  ftiould  be  lined  with  lead,  as  that  imparts  a poiibn- 
ous  quality  to  the  milk. 

DAKIR,  in  our  ftatutes,  is  ufed  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
laft  of  hides.  According  to  the  ftatute  of  51  Hen.  Ill,  Z)e 
compojiimie  ponderum  £s>’  mevjiirarum,  a laft  of  hides  confifts  of 
twenty  dakirs,  and  every  dakir  of  ten  hides.  But  by  i Jac. 
cap.  one' laft  of  hides  or  Ikins  is  twelve  dozen,  See 
Dicker. 

DAIS,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  31ft  order,  VeprccuU.  The  involucrum  is 
tetraphyllous  ; the  corolla  quadrifid  or  quinquefid ; the  fniit  a 
monofpermous  berry. 

DAISY.  See  Bellis. 

DALACA,  an  iiland  of  the  Red  Sea,  over-againft  the  coaft 
of  Abex,  about  72  miles  in  length  and  15  in  breadth.  It  U 
veiy  fertile,  populous,  and  remarkable  for  a pearl  filhery.  The 
inhabitants  are  negroes,  and  great  enemies  to  the  Mahometans. 
There  is  a town  of  the  fame  name  feated  over  againft  Abaflia. 

DALBERGIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  oftandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  two  fila- 
ments or  (lamina  quadrifid  at  top.  The  fruit  is  pedicellated, 
not  gaping,  leguminous,  membrano-compreffed,  and  bearing 
feeds. 

DALEA,  a province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Dalecarlia,  on  the  call  by  the  Wermerland  and  the  lake  Wener, 
on  the  fouth  by  Gothland,  and  on  the  north  by  Norway  and 
the  fea. 

DALEBURG,  a town  in  Sweden,  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Dalia,  feated  on  the  weflern  bank  of  the  lake  Wener, 
ijo  miles  north  of  Gottenburg,  E.  long.  1,3.  o.  N.  lat.  59.  0. 

DALECARLIA,  a province  in  Sweden,  fo  called  from  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  on  which  it  lie.=,  near  Norway.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  they  call  valleys ; and'is  about 
175  miles  in  length  and  100  in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  moun- 
tains, which  abound  in  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  fome  of 
which  are  of  a prodigious  depth.  The  tow-ns  are  very  fmall, 
and  Idra  is  the  caj)ital.  The  inhabitants  are  rough,  robuft,  and 
warlike  : and  all  the  great  revolutions  in  Sweden  had  their  rife 
in  this  province.  The  river  rifes  in  the  Dofrine  mountains, 
and,  running  fouth-eaft  through  the  province,  falls  into  the 
gulph  of  Bothnia. 

Dy\LECHAMP  (James),  a phyfician  in  Normandy,  in  the 
1 6th  century,  wrote  a Hiftory  of  Plants,  and  was  well  Ikilled 
in  polite  learning.  He  wrote  notes  on  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory, 
and  tranftated  Athenaeus  into  Latin.  He  prablifed  phyfic  at 
Lyons  from  1552  to  1558,  when  he  died,  aged  75. 

DALECHAMPIA,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  adelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricocca.  The 
involucrum  of  the  male  is  common  and  quadripartite ; the 
calyces  hexaphyllous  ; corolla  none ; the  nei^irium  laminated 
or  fcaly ; the  (lamina  monodelphous  or  coalited  at  the  bafe,  and 
polyandrous  or  numerous.  The  female  involucrum  is  common 
and  triphyllous ; corolla  none ; llyle  one ; the  capfulc  tricoc- 
cous. — There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  feandens,  a native  of 
Jamaica.  It  is  a climbing  plant,  which  rifes  to  a confiderablc 
height ; and  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  having  its  leaves 
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j|i  tnnedwlth  briftljr  hairs,  which  fting  the  hands  of  thofc  who  un- 
:4  warily  touch  them; 

f.  DALEM,  a town  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  capital  of  a 
fl  diftriA  of  the  lame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bervine, 
31  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Liege.  E.  long,  5.  59.  N.  lat.  50.  40. 
; D’ALEMBERT.  See  Alembert. 

; DALEN  (Conielins  Van),  an  eminent  engraver,  who 
'0  flourillicd  about  the  year  1640.  He  was  a native  of  Holland  3 
ti  but  under  what  mafter  he  learned  the  art  of  engraving,  is  un- 
ri  certain.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a proper  judgment  of  his  merit; 
K for  fometimes  his  prints  refemble  thofe  of  Cornelius  Vifcher,  of 
Lucas  Vofterman,  of  P.  Pontius,  of  Bolfwert,  and  other  mailers, 
j A fet  of  antique  llatues,  engraved  by  him,  are  in  a bold,  free 
/j  IH'le,  as  if  founded  upon  that  of  Goltzius ; others,  again,  feem 
i imitations  of  that  of  Francis  Poilly.  In  all  thefe  different  man- 
■ i tiers  he  has  fucceeded ; and  they  plainly  manifeft  the  great 
command  he  had  with  his  graver,  for  he  worked  with  that  in- 
S ftrument  only.  He  engraved  a great  variety  of  portraits,  fome 
|j  of  which  are  Very  valuable,  and  form  the  bell  as  well  as  the 
I larger  part  of  his  works, 

DALKEITH,  a.  town  of  Scotland,  in  Mid-Lothian,  fix 
miles  ibuth-eall  of  Edinburgh.  W.  long.  2.  20.  N,  lat.  55. 

DALMATIA,  a province  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bofnia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  call  by 
Servia,  and  on  the  well  by  Morlachia.  Spalatro  is  the  capital 
of  that  part  belonging  to  the  Venetians ; and  Raguza,  of  a re- 
public of  that  name ; the  Turks  have  a third,  whole  capital  is 
Herzegovina.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  foil  fruitful ; and 
ifc«abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and  oil. 

DALTON,  a town  inLancalhire,  with  a market  on  Saturday. 
It  is  feated  on  the  fpringhead  of  a river,  in  a champaign  coun- 
try, not  far  from  the  lea ; and  the  ancient  callle  is  made  ufe  of 
to  keep  the  records  and  prifoners  for  debt  in  the  liberty  of 
Furnefs.  It  is  16  miles  N.  W,  of  Lancafter,  and  273  N.  N.  W, 
of  London.  W.  long.  3.  18.  N.  lat.  54.  14. 

Dalton  (John),  D.  D.  an  eminent  divine  and  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Dalton,  redlor  of  Dean  near  White- 
haven, in  Cumberland,  where  he  was  born  in  1709.  He  was 
educated  at  Oueen’s  College,  Oxford ; and  became  tutor  or  go- 
vernor to  the  Lord  Beauchamp,  only  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, late  Duke  of  Somerfet  ; during  which  time  he  adapted 
Milton’s  admirable  Malk  of  Comus  to  the  llage,  by  a judicious 
infertion  of  fevcral  fongs  and  different  pallages  felefted  from 
other  of  iMilton’s  works,  as  well  as  of  feveral  longs  and  other 
elegant  additions  of  his  own,  fuited  to  the  chara6lers  and  to  the 
manner  of  the  original  author.  During  the  run  of  this  piece 
he  indullrioufly  fought  out  a grand-daughter  of  Milton’s,  op- 
prelVed  both  by  age  and  poverty  ; and  procured  her  a benefit 
from  it,  the  profits  of  which  amounted  to  a very  confiderable 
fum.  He  was  promoted  by  the  king  to  a prebend  of  Wor- 
cefter  ; where  he  died  on  the  22d  of  July,  1763.  Belides  the 
above,  he  wrote  a deferiptive  poem,  addrelfed  to  two  ladies  at 
their  return  from  viewing  the  coal-mines  near  Whitehaven  ; 
and  Remarks  on  1 2 hillorical  defigns  of  Raphael,  and  the  Mu- 
feu7n  Gracum  Egyptiacum. 

DAM,  a boundary  or  confinement,  as  to  dam  up  or  dam  out  r 
Infra  damnum  fuum,  within  the  bounds  or  limits  of  his  own 
property  or  jurifdiiflion. 

DAMA,  in  zoology.  See  Cf.rvus. 

DAMAGE,  in  law,  is  generally  underflood  of  a hurt  or 
hindrance  attending  a perfon’s  ellate  ; but,  in  common  law, 
it  is  a part  of  what  the  jurors  are  to  inquire  of  in  giving  ver- 
di6l  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a civil  adlion,  whether 
real  or  perfonal  ; for  after  giving  verdift  on  the  principal 
caufe,  they  are  likewife  afked  their  confciences  touching  colls 
and  damages,  which  contain  the  hindrances  that  one  party 


hath  fuffered  from  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  other.  See 
Costs. 

DAISIAN,  a maritime  town  of  the  Ball  Indies,  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  gulph  of  Cambay.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
Daman  into  two  parts  ; one  of  which  is  called  Nc’iv  Daman, 
and  is  a handfome  town,  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a good 
Portuguefe  garrilbn.  The  other  is  called  Old  Daman fdovl 
is  very  ill  built.  There  is  a harbour  between  the  two.  towns,, 
defended  by  a fort.  It  was  taken  by  the  P(;rtuguefe  in 
The  Mogul  has  attempted  to  get  polfcffion  of  it  feveral 
times,  but  always  without  efledl.  E.  Ion.  72.  35.  N.  lat. 
21.  3.  I 

DAMASCUS,  now  called  Sh.am,  a town  of  Syria,  in  Afiatic 
Turkey  ; a very  ancient  place,  aad  had  once  three  walls,  which 
are  almoll  entirely  ruined  ; and  of  the  feveml  fuburh.?  which  it 
formerly  had,  there  remains  only  one,  which  extends  three  miles 
in  length  from'N.  to  W.  The  form  of  this  town  is  an  exact 
fquare,  each  fide  being  a mile  and  a half  long.  The  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  this  place  is  owing  to  feveral  flreams  which 
run  acrofs  the  plain  of  Damafeus,  and  water  all  the  gardens, 
fujjply  the  public  fountains,  and  run  into  every  houfe.  The- 
mofl  remarkable  things  are  the  caravanfaries,  which  con  fid  of’ 
long  galleries,  fupported  by  marble  pillars,  and  furrounding  a 
large  fquare  court.  There  is  a molque  belonging  to  one,  which 
is  very  handfome,  and  adorned  in  the  infide  with  columns  of  ^ 
curious  marble.  The  callle  is  like  a little  town,  having  itsowft 
llreets  and  houfes,  and  the  famous  Damafeus  Reel  was  kept 
here  in  a magazine.  The  houfes  of  this  jrlace  are  built  of 
Wood,  with  their  fronts  backward,  and  within  is  a court.  la 
the  llreets  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  walls  without  windows, 
and  yet  the  infides  are  richly  adorned.  The  mofques  are  the 
handlbmefl  buildings,  of  which  there  are.  about  200,  the  moll 
flately  of  which  was  a Chriftian  church.  The  only  thing  befide 
this,  worth  notice,  is  the  llraight  llreet  which  runs  acrofs  the 
city  and  fuburbs  in  a direft  line ; on  each  fide  there  are  fhops, 
where  all  forts  of  rich  merchandife  are  fold.  The  gardens  are 
always  extremely  handfome  ; and  they-  have  feveral  manufac- 
tures, among  which  that  of  fabres  and  knives  has  been  moft 
famous.  It  is  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  and  contains  great  numbers 
of  Chrillians  and  Jews.  It  llands  on  the  river  Baiida,  in  a. 
very  fertile  plain,  1 12  miles  of  Antioch,  and  1 12  N.  of  Jent- 
falem.  E.  Ion.  o.  37.  N.  lat.  33.  45. 

Damascus  iSto7.  See  Damask. 

DAMASK,  a fort  of  filken  Huff,  having  fome  parts  raifeJ 
above  the  ground,  reprefenting  flowers  or  other  figures.  Da- 
malk  Ihould  be  of  drell’ed  filks,  both  of  warp  and  woof.  It  has 
its  name  from  its  being  originally  brought  from  Damafeus  in 
Syria.  There  is  alfo  a Huff  made  in  France  called  the  caffart 
damajk,  made  in  imitation  of  the  true  damalk,  having  woof  of 
hair,  coarfe  filk,  thread,  wool,  or  cotton.  Some  have  the 
warp  of  filk  and  the  woof  of  thread ; others  are  all.  thread  or 
all  wool.  Damask  is  alfo  a kind  of  wrought  linen,  made  in- 
Flanders,  fo  called,  becaufe  its  large  flowers  refemble  thole  of 
damafks.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  tables  ; a table-cloth  and  a dozen 
of  napkins  are  called  a damtjl-fcrmicc. 

Damask  is  alfo  applied  to  a very  fine  fleel,  in  fome  parts  o€ 
the  Levant,  chiefly  at  Damafeus  in  Syria  ; whence  its  name. 
It  is  ufed  for  fword  and  cutlais  bla<les,  and  is  finely  tem- 
pered. 

DAMASKEENING,  or  Damasking,  the  art  or  operation- 
of  beautifying  iron,  Reel,  See.  by  making  incifioius  therein,  and 
filling  them  up  with  gold  or  filverwirc;  chiefiy  ufed  for  adorn- 
ing Iword-blailes,,  guards  and  gripes,,  locks  of  piRols,  See.  Da- 
malkeening  partakes  of  the  mofaic,  of  engraving,  and  of  caiving  : 
like  the  mofaic,  it  is  inlaid  work  ; like  engiaving,  it  cuts  the 
metal,  reprefenting  divers  figures  ; and,  as  in  chafing,  gold  and; 
filver  is  wrought  in  relievo,  Tha'c  are  two  ways  of  daniafking  l 
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throne,  which  is  the  fineft,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut  deep  with 
proper  iiillruments,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  filver  wire  : the 
other  is  fuperficial  onl}'. 

DAMELOPRE,  a kind  of  bilander,  uled  in  Holland  for 
Conveying  merchandil'c  from  one  canal  to  another  ; being  very 
commodious  for  palling  under  the  bridges. 

DAMI/\JS‘ ISTS,  in  church- hi  dory,  a branch  of  the  ancient 
tcephali-feveritce.  They  agreed  with  the  catholics  in  admitting 
the  VTth  council,  but  difowned  any  diltinftion  of  perfons  in  the 
Godhead  ■,  and  profclTed  one  tingle  natura,  incapable  of  any 
difterence  : yet  they  called  God  “ the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoft." 

DAMIETT'A,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Africa,  in 
Eg}’pt,  feated  at  one  of  the  eallern  mouths  of  the  Nile,  with  a 
g,x)d  harbour,  and  a Greek  archbilhop’s  fee.  It  is  one  of  the 
■richeft  places  in  Egypt,  100  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

DAMNII,  anciently  a people  of  Britain  ; fituated  between 
the  Selgovae  to  the  ibuth  and  the  Caledonii  to  the  north.  Now 
Clydcfdalc. 

DAMNONII.  See  D.\nmonii. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionyfius  the  Elder  of 
Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant’s  wealth,  and  pronounced  him 
the  happieft  man  on  earth.  Dionyfius  prevailed  upon  him  to 
undertake  for  a while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and  be  convinced 
of  the  happind's  which  a Ibvereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  afeended 
the  throne,  and  while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  fplendor 
that  furrounded  him,  he  perceived  a fword  hanging  over  his 
head  by  a horfe-hair.  This  fo  terrified  him,  that  all  his  ima- 
ginary felicity  vanifhed  at  once,  and  he  begged  Dionyfius  to 
remove  him  from  a fituation  which  expofed  his  life  to  fuch  fears 
and  dangers. 

DAMON,  the  name  of  feveral  illuftrious  ancients  ; partl- 
.cularly  of  a Pythagorean  philofopher  very  intimate  with  Pythias. 
When  he  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  Dionyfius,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  tyrant  leave  to  go  and  fettle  his  domeflic  af- 
fairs, on  promife  of  returning  at  a Hated  hour  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Pythias  pledged  himfelf  to  undergo  the  pu- 
nifliment  which  was  to  be  inflibled  on  Damon,  (hould  he  not 
return  in  time,  and  he  confequently  delivered  himfelf  into  the 
Bands  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the  appointed  mo- 
ment ; and  Dionyfius  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  fidelity  of  thofe 
two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the  punifliment,  and  entreated 
them  to  permit  him  to  fliare  their  friendfliip  and  enjoy  their 
•confidence. 

DAMPIER  (William),  a famous  navigator,  defeended  from 
a good  family  in  Somcrfetfhire  in  England,  was  born  in  1653. 
Lofing  his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  fent  to  the  fea, 
where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  particularly  in  the  South 
Seas.  His  voyage  round  the  world  is  well  known,  and  has 
gone  through  many  editions.  He  aj>j)ears  afterwards  to  have 
engaged  in  an  expedition  concerted  by  the  merchants  of  Brif- 
tol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  Caj)tain  Woods  Ro- 
gers ; who  failed  in  Auguft  1708,  and  returned  by  Sep- 
tember 1711  : but  we  have  no  further  particulars  of  his  life 
»r  death. 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hiftory  (from  the  Saxon  word  damp, 
fignifying  vaj)Our  or  exhalation),  arc  certain  noxious  exhalations 
illuing  from  fome  parts  of  the  earth,  and  which  prove  almoH 
inflantly  fatal  to  thofe  who  breathe  them.  IBcfe  damps  are 
chiefly  obferved  in  mines  and  coal-pits  : though  vajwurs  of  the 
fame  kind  often  iflfue  from  old  lavas  of  burning  mountains  j and, 
in  thofe  countries  where  volcanoes  are  common,  will  frequently 
enter  houfes,  and  kill  people  fuddenly  without  the  leaft  warning 
of  their  approach.  In  mines  and  coal-pits  they  are  chiefly  of 
two  kinds,  called  by  the  miners  and  colliers  the  choke  and  fire 
damti  ; and  both  go  under  one  general  name  oifoul  air.  The 
tbokt  da  tip  18  very  much  of  the  nature  of  fixed  air  j and  ufually 


infefts  thofe  places  which  have  been  formerly  worked,  but  lont 
negleiled,  and  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name  of  nvafitt 
No  place,  however,  can  be  reckoned  fafe  from  this  kind  of 
damp,  except  where  there  is  a due  circulation  of  air  ; and  the 
procui-ing  of  this  is  the  only  proper  means  of  preventing  acci- 
dents from  damp.s-  of  all  kinds.  The  chpke-damp  fuffocate* 
the  miners  fuddenly,  with  all  the  appearances  found  in  thofe 
that  are  fuftbeated  by  fixed  air.  Being  heavy,  it  defcendi 
towards  the  lowell  parts  of  the  workings,  and  thus  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  miners,  who  can  fcarce  avoid  breathing  it. 
'ihc  fire-damp,  which  feems  chiefly  to  be  compofed  of  inflam- 
mable air,  rifes  to  the  roof  of  the  workings,  as  being  fpecifi- 
cally  lighter  than  the  common  atinofphere  j and  hence,  though 
it  will  fuffocate  as  well  as  the  other,  it  feldom  proves  fo  dan- 
gerous in  this  way  as  by  its  inflammable  property,  by  which 
it  often  takes  fire  from  the  candles,  and  explodes  with  great 
violence. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  119,  there  is  an  account  of  fome 
explofions  by  damps  of  this  kind,  on  which  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  : i.  Thofe  who  are  in  the  place  where  the 

vapour  is  fired,  fuddenly  find  themfelve.s  furrounded  with  flames, 
but  hear  little  or  no  noife ; though  thofe  who  are  in  places  ad- 
jacent, or  above  ground,  hear  a very  great  one.  2.  Thofe  who 
are  furrounded  by  the  inflamed  vapour  feel  themfelves  fcorched 
or  burnt,  but  are  not  moved  out  of  their  places,  though  fuch 
as  unhappily  Hand  in  the  way  of  it  are  commonly  killed  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftiock,  and  often  thrown  with  great  force  out  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pit ; nor  are  the  heaviell;  machines  found  able 
to  refift  the  impetuofity  of  the  blafl.  3.  No  fmell  is  }>erceived 
before  the  fire,  but  a very  ftrong  one  of  brimflone  is  afterward* 
felt.  4.  The  vapour  lies  towards  the  roof,  and  is  not  perceived 
if  the  candles  are  held  low  ; but  when  thefe  are  held  higher,  the 
damp  defeends  like  a black  mill,  and  catches  hold  of  the  flame, 
lengthening  it  to  two  or  three  handfuls  ; and  this  appearance 
ceafes  when  the  candles  are  he’d  nearer  the  ground.  5.  The 
flame  continues  in  the  vault  for  feveral  minutes  after  the  crack. 
6.  Its  colour  is  blue,  fomething  inclining  to  green,  and  very 
bright.  7.  On  the  cxplofion  of  the  vapour,  a dark  fmoke 
like  that  proceeding  from  fired  gunpowder  is  perceived.  8. 
Damps  are  generally  obferved  to  come  about  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  to  continue  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  They  return 
feveral  times  during  the  fummer  fcafon,  but  obferve  no  certain 
rule. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  damps  we  have  as  yet  no 
certain  theory  ; nor,  though  the  experiments  of  aerologifls  are 
abundantly  able  to  (how  the  corapofition  and  manner  of 
forming  thefe  noxious  airs  artificially,  have  they  yet  thrown 
much  light  on  the  method  by  which  nature  prepares  them  on  a 
large  fcale. 

A much  more  important  confideratlon,  however,  is  the  proper 
method  of  avoiding  their  pernicious  cflfefis.  The  inflammability 
of  one  kind  affords  an  eafy  method  of  preventing  it  from  accu- 
mulating, viz.  by  fetting  fire  to  it.  This  may  be  done  with 
fafety,  unlefs  it  has  been  fuffered  to  go  too  far  before  the  expe- 
riment is  made  : for  the  inflammable  air  being  much  lighter 
than  any  other  kind,  will  naturally  rife  to  the  top  j fo  that  a 
man,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  explo- 
fisn,  and  holding  up  a lighted  candle  fixed  upon  a pole,  may  at 
once  free  the  mine  from  fuch  a troublefome  gueft.  But  where 
it  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  too  great  quantity,  fo  that 
this  method  cannot  be  ufed,  or  in  the  other  kind,  which  is  not 
inflammable,  the  method  commonly  praftifed  is  to  produce  a 
conftant  circulation  of  air  as  much  as  potfible  through  all  parts 
of  the  mine.  To  procure  this,  they  make  a perpendicular 
opening,  which  they  call  a Jbunk  or  Jbafit,  fo  that  the  mine  may 
have  two  or  more  openings  : and  thus  by  reafon  of  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  open  atmofphcre  and  that  in  tha 
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:i  mine,  there  is  a continual  draught  of  air  through  them  both. 

This  current  will  always  be  ftronger  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
■:*  ference  between  the  external  atinofphere  and  that  of  the  mine  ; 

and  likewitc  in  proportion  to  the  dift'erence  between  the  depth  of 
d the  two  fliafts.  See  the  article  Coalery.  Eut  as  the  tempe- 
s rature  of  the  atmofphere  is  variable,  it  happens,  at  certain  iea- 
,.j  fons  of  the  year,  that  there  is  not  a fufficient  dltference  between 
fjt  that  of  the  atmofphere  and  in  the  mine  to  produce  the  necellary 
Tt  circulation . This  happens  principally  in  the  fpring  and  autumn ; 

' at  which  feafons  it  is  necellary  to  light  fires  in  the  (hafts,  which 
are  always  etficadous  for  the  jnirpofe  defired. 

Among  the  other  ufes  to  which  dcphlogilticated  air  might  be 
applied,  Mr.  Cavallo  reckons  that  of  fecuring  people  from  the 
dangerous  efledfs  ot  damjjs  in  mines,  and  other  fubterraneous 
places.  “ It  a large  bladder,”  fays  he,  “ into  which  a folution 
of  lime  in  water  is  introduced,  be  filled  with  dephlogifticated 
I air,  and  a fmall  wooden  or  glafs  ])ipe  be  adapted  to  its  neck, 
a man  may  hold  that  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  may  breathe  the 
dephlogifticated  air  j and  thus  equipped,  he  may  venture  into 
thefe  fubterranean  places,  amidft  the  various  elaftic  (kiids  con- 
tained in  them.  A large  bladder  of  dephlogifticated  air  will 
ferve  for  above  a quarter  of  an  hour,  which  is  a length  of  time 
fufficient  for  various  purpofes  ; befides,  if  longer  time  is  re- 
quired to  be  fpent  in  thefe  places,  a perfon  may  have  two  or 
more  bladders  of  dephlogifticated  air  along  with  him,  and 
may  fhift  as  foon  as  the  air  of  one  is  contaminated.  Without 
the  necelfity  of  any  more  complicated  apparatus,  the  bladders 
full  of  dephlogifticated  air  may  be  kept  flopped  by  putting 
corks  into  the  glafs  or  wooden  pipes  that  are  tied  to  their 
necks.  This  air  might  alfo  be  ufed  for  diving-bells.”  See 
Aerology. 

DAMSEL,  from  the  French  damoifcl  or  diiinotfeau,  an  ap- 
pellation anciently  given  to  all  young  people  of  either  fex,  that 
were  of  noble  or  genteel  extraction,  as  the  fons  and  daughters 
of  princes,  knights,  and  barons  : thus  we  read  of  Damfel  Pepin, 
Damfel  Louis  le  Gros,  Damfel  Richard  Prince  of  \\ ''ales.  From 
the  fons  of  kings  this  appellation  firft  paflTed  to  thofe  of  great 
lords  and  barons,  and  at  length  to  thofe  of  gentlemen  who 
were  not  yet  knights.  Aftenvards,  damfel  denoted  a young 
maiden,  though  the  term  is  now  in  a great  meafure  exploded. 

DAN,  or  JoR-DAiv,  which  laft  literally  denotes  “the  river 
Dan  fo  named  from  the  people  where  it  has  its  Iburce,  which 
is  a lake  called  Pbiala,  from  its  round  figure,  to  the  north  of 
its  apparent  rifing  from  the  mountain  Paniuin  or  Pancum,  as 
was  difeovered  by  Philip,  Tctrarch  of  Trachonites  j for  on  throw- 
ing light  bodies  into  the  Phiala,  he  found  them  to  emerge  again 
I at  Paneum  (.Tolephus).  From  Paneum  it  runs  in  a direct 
rourfe  to  a lake  called  Samachomtes,  as  far  as  which  it  is  called 
Jordan  ihc  Lefs  •,  and  thence  to  the  lake  Genefareth,  or  of 
Tiberias,  where  it  comes  increafed  by  the  lake  Samachonites 
and  its  fprings,  and  is  called  the  Greater  Jordan  ; continuing 
its  direct  courfc  fouthwards,  till  it  falls  ihto  the  Afphaltiles. 
J5an,  the  tribe,  extended  ilfelf  weftward  of  Judah,  according 
to  Jolcphus,  and  was  -Wminated  by  Azolas  and  Dora  on  the 
iNIediterranean. 

’ DANAE,  in  antiquity,  a coin  fomewhat  more  than  an  obolus, 
which  ufed  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  to  pay  their 
I paflage  over  the  river  Acheron. 

Dan'AE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  daughter  of  Acrifius 
king  ot  Argo.s,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined  in  a brazen 
toWer  by  her  father,  who  had  been  told  by  an  oracle  that  his 
daughter’s  fon  would  put  him  to  death.  Mis  endeavours  to 
prevent  Danac  from  becoming  a mother  proved  fruillefs  ; and 
Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  introduced  himfclf  to  her 
l)ed  by  changing  himlelf  into  a golden  fliowcr.  h’rom  his  em- 
braces Danae  had  a Ion,  with  whom  (he  was  cx[)uled  on  the  fea 
by  her  father. 

VoL.  II, 


DANAIDES,  in  fabulous  hiftorj'-,  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus  king  of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  TEgyptus  came 
from  Egypt  with  his  fifty  fons,  they  were  promifed  in  marriage 
to  their  coufins  j and  before  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials, 
Danaus,  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to 
be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  fons-in-law,  made  his 
daughters  folemnly  promife  that  they  would  deftroy  their  huf- 
bands.  They  were  provided  with  daggers  by  their  father  j and 
all  excej)t  Hypermneftra  Itained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of 
their  coufins  the  firft  night  of  their  nuptials  ; and  as  a jiledge  of 
their  obedience  to  their  father’s  injunctions,  they  prefented  him 
each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered  fons  of  AUgyptus.  Hy- 
permneftra was  fummoned  to  appear  before  her  father,  and  an- 
fwer  for  her  difobedience  in  fuft'ering  her  hufband  Ljmeeus  to 
etcape  j but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  declared  her 
innocent,  and  (he  dedicated  a temple  to  the  goddefs  of  Perfua- 
fion.  The  (ifter,s  were  purified  of  this  murder  by  Mercury  and 
Minerva,  by  order  of  Jupiter  j but,  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion,  they  were  condemned  to  fevere  punifliment  in 
hell,  and  were  compelled  to  fill  with  water  a veflel  full  of  holes, 
fo  that  the  water  ran  out  as  foon  as  poured  into  it  : and  there- 
fore their  labour  was  infinite,  and  their  punifliment  eternal. 
The  heads  of  the  fons  of  ./Hgyptus  were  buried  at  Argos  ; but 
their  bodies  were  left  at  Lerna,  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed. 

DANCE,  or  Dancing,  as  at  prefent  praftifed,  may  be 
defined,  “ an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  adjufted'by  art 
to  the  meafures  or  tune  of  inftruments,  or  of  the  voice.” 
But,  according  to  what  fome  reckon  more  agreeable  to  the 
true  genius  of  the  art,  dancing  is  “ the  art  of  exprelfing  the  I'en- 
timents  of  the  mind,  or  the  jiaflions,  by  mealured  fteps  or  bounds 
that  are  made  in  cadence  by  regulated  motions  of  the  body,  and 
by  graceful  geftures  5 all  performed  to  correfpond  with  cer- 
tain mufical  founds.” 

There  is  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  praitice  of  dancing 
among  mankind.  It  is  found  to  exift  among  all  nations  whatever, 
even  the  mod  rude  and  barbarous  j and,  indeed,  however  much 
the  atfiftance  of  art  may  be  necelfary  to  make  any  one  perfedt 
in  the  pradlice,  the  foundation  muft  certainly  lie  in  the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  human  body  itfelf. 

The  connection  that  there  is  between  certain  founds  and 
thole  motions  of  the  human  body  called  dancing,  hath  leldom 
or  never  been  enquired  into  by  philofojihers,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly a very  curious  (peculation.  The  jiower  of  certain  founds 
not  only  over  the  human  fpecies,  but  even  over  the  inanimate 
creation,  is  indeed  very  (urprifing.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
molt  folid  wall.=,  nay  the  ground  itfelf,  will  be  found  to  (hake 
at  (brae  particular  notes  in  mufic.  This  Itrongly  indicates  the 
prdence  of  fome  univerl'ally  diliufed  and  exceedinglv  elaftic 
liuiil,  which  is  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  conculfions  of  the 
atmofphere  upon  it,  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  founding 
body.  If  thefe  concuflions  are  lb  lirong  as  to  make  the  large 
quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  vibrate  that  is  difjjerled  through  a (tone 
wall  or  a confiderable  portion  of  earth,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
fliould  have  the  lame  efl’edt  upon  the  nerves  of  the  human  fub- 
jedt.  Some,  however,  there  are  that  cannot  be  aft’edted  by  the 
founds  which  afleft  others,  and  fbme  t'carce  with  any ; vvhile 
others  have  liich  an  irritalfilily  of  the  nerves  in  this  cafe,  that 
they  cannot,  without  the  greatell  difficulty,  fit  or  (land  ftill 
when  they  hear  a favourite  piece  ot  mulic  played. 

It  is  conjcd.lurcd  by  very  eminent  philofophers,  that  all  the 
fenlations  and  pallions  to  which  wc  arc  I'ubjedt,  do  immediately 
depetid  upon  the  vibrations  excited  in  the  nerves  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Hence,  mufical  (bunds  have  the  greatdt  power 
over  thofe  perqilc  who  arc  of  a delicate  fenfible  frame,  and  who 
have  lirong  pallions.  It  it  be  true,  therefore,  tliat  every  pallion 
in  the  human  breall  immediately  depends  upon  a certain  af- 
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fc^\ion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  a cerlain  cle«.^nc  \ThrafIon 
in  the  nervous  fluid,  we  Ihall  immediately  lee  the  origin  of  the 
ditferent  dances  among  difl'erent  nations.  One  kind  of  vihra- 
tion,  for  inflance,  rail'es  the  paflions  of  anger,  pride,  &c. 
which  are  indifpenfably  neceflarj'  in  warlike  nations.  The 
founds,  for  fuch  there  are,  capable  of  exciting  a fimilar  vibra- 
tion, w^ould  naturally  conflitute  the  martial  mutic  among  fuch 
nations,  and  dances  conformable  to  it  would  he  inltitnted. 
This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  particularly  among  barbarous  na- 
tions, as  we  fhall  prcfently  haveoccafion  to  remark.  Other  vibra- 
tions of  the  nerves  prodjicc  the  patlions  of  joy,  love,  iVc, ; 
and  founds  capable  of  exciting  thefe  particular  vibrations  will 
immediately  be  fonned  into  nmfic  for  dancers  of  another  kind. 

As  barbarous  nations  arc  obferved  to  have  the  llrongell  jraf- 
fions,  fo  they  are  alfo  obferveil  to  be  the  mod  ealily  afle(i>ed  by 
founds,  and  the  moft  addicted  to  dancing.  Sounds  to  ns  the 
molt  difagreeable,  the  drumming  with  flicks  upon  an  emj»ty 
calk,  or  the  noife  made  by  blowing  into  reeds  incapable  of 
yielding  one  mufical  note  tolerable  to  u.«,  is  agreeable  mufic  to 
them.  ]\Iuch  more  are  they  atfetted  by  the  found  ofinflru- 
ments  which  have  any  thing  agreeable  in  them.  l\Ir.  Gallini 
informs  xis,  that  “ the  fpirit  of  dancing  prevails  almofl  beyond 
imagination  among  both  men  and  women  in  moll  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  even  more  than  inftindt,  it  is  a rage,  in  feme 
countries  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  _ Upon  the  gold  coall  efpe- 
cially,  the  inhabitants  are  fo  palTionately  fond  of  it,  that  in  the 
midft  of  their  hardefl  labour,  if  they  hear  a perfon  fing,  or  any 
mufical  inflrument  played,  they  cannot  refrain  from  dancing. 
There  are  even  well  attelled  flories  of  fome  negroes  flinging 
themfelves  at  the  feet  of  an  European  jflaying  on  a fiddle,  en- 
treating him  to  defifl,  unlefs  he  had  a mind  to  tire  them  to 
death  j it  being  impoflible  for  them  to  ceafe  dancing  while  he 
continued  playing.”  The  fame  thing  is  found  to  take  place  in 
America,  though,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  are  found 
to  be  of  a more  fierce  and  barbarous  nature  than  the  African 
nations,  their  dances  are  ftill  more  uncouth  and  barbarous  than 
thofe  of  the  negroes.  “ In  Mexico  (fays  Gallini)  they  have 
alfo  their  dances  and  mufic,  but  in  the  moll  uncouth  and  bar- 
barous ftyle.  For  their  ij  mphony  they  have  wooden  drums, 
fomething  in  form  of  a kettle-drum,  with  a kind  of  pipe  or  fla- 
geolet, made  of  a hollow  cane  or  reed,  but  very  grating  to  an 
European  ear.  It  is  obferved  they  love  every  thing  that  makes 
a noife,  how  difagreeable  foever  the  found  is.  They  will  alfo 
hum  over  fomething  like  a tune  when  they  dance  30  or  40  in  a 
circle,  ftretching  out  their  hands,  and  laying  them  on  each 
others  ftioulders.  They  flamp  and  jump,  and  ufe  the  mofl  an- 
tic geftures  for  fcveral  hours,  till  they  are  heartily  weaiy\ 
And  one  or  two  of  the  company  fometimes  ftep  out  of  the 
rings  to  make  fport  for  the  reft,  by  fliowing  feats  of  activity ; 
throwing  their  lances  up  into  the  air,  catching  them  again  j 
bending  backwards,  and  fpringing  forwards  with  great  agility.” 
The  origin  of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  was  moft  certainly 
the  fame  as  among  ail  other  nations  j but  as  they  proceeded  a 
certain  length  in  civilization,  their  dances  were  of  confequence, 
more  regular  and  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  more  barbarous 
nations.  They  reduced  dancing  into  a kind  of  regular  fyftem  ; 
and  had  dances  proper  for  exciting,  by  means  of  the  fympathy 
above  mentioned,  any  patiion  whatever  in  the  minds  of  the 
beholders.  In  this  way  they  are  faid  to  have  proceeded  very 
great  lengths,  to  us  abfolutely  incredible.  At  Athens,  it  is  fuid, 
that  the  dance  of  the  Eumenides  or  Furies  on  the  theatre  had  fo 
expreflive  a character  as  to  ftrike  the  fpeclators  with  irrefiftible 
terror  : men  grown  old  in  the  profellion  of  arpis  trembled  j the 
multitude  ran  out  ; women  with  child  mifearried  j people 
imagined  they  faw  in  earneft  thofe  terrible  deities  commiilioned 
with  the  vengeance  of  heaven  to  purfuc  and  puniftr  crimes  upon 
earth. 


The  Greeks  had  martial  dances,  which  they  reekoned  to  be 
very  ufeful  for  keeping  up  the  warlike  fpirit  of  their  youth- 
but  the  Romans,  though  equally  warlike  with  the  Greeks,  never 
had  any  thing  of  the  kind.  This  probably  may  be  owing’ to  the 
want  of  that  romantic  turn  for  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  re- 
markable. The  Romans  had  no  hcrcx?s  among  them,  fuch  as 
Hercules,  Achilles,  or  Ajax  ; nor  does  the  whole  Roman  hif- 
tory  fmnilh  an  example  of  a General  that  made  war  after  the 
manner  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Though  their  foldiers  were 
as  valiant  as  ever  the  Greeks  could  preleird  to  be,  the  object 
with  them  was  the  honour  of  the  republic,  and  not  their  own 
perfonal  pralle.  Hence  there  was  Id's  flirx-,  and  much  more 
cool  deliberate  valour,  exercifed  by  the  Romans,  than  by  any 
other  nation  whatever.  The  patlions  of  pride,  refentment 
obl'tliiacy,  &:c.  were  excited  in  them,  not  by  the  mechanical 
means  of  mufic  and  dancing,  but  being  taught  that  it  was 
their  chief  honour  to  fight  for  the  republic.  It  does  not  how- 
ever apjrear.  that  the  Romans  were  at  all  lefs  capable  of  being 
atVeclecl  in  this  mechanical  manner  than  the  Greeks.  "When 
dancing  was  once  introduced,  it  had  the  r eiy  fame  eft'ecfls  at  Rome 
as  at  Athens. 

Among  the  Jews,  dancing  feems  to  have  made  a part  of  the 
religious  worftiip  on  Ibme  occafions,  as  we  learn  from  fome  paf- 
fages  in  the  Pfalms,  though  we  do  not  find  either  that  or  finging 
pofitively  enjoined  as  a divine  precept.  In  the  Chriftian 
churches  mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament,  there  is  no  account 
of  dancing  being  introduced  as  an  atl  of  worfliip,  though  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  ufed  as  fuch  in  after  ages.  ]\Jr.  G.allini  tells 
us,  that  “ at  Limoges,  not  long  ago,  the  people  ufed  to  dance 
the  round  in  the  choir  of  the  church  which  is  under  the  invo- 
cation of  their  patron  faint  ; and  at  the  end  of  edch  pfalm, 
inftead  of  the  Gloria  Pafri,  they  fung  as  follows  : St.  Marcely 
fray  for  us,  and  we  will  dance  in  honour  of  you."  Though 
dancing  would  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  higheft  degree  of  pro- 
fanation in  a religious  alfembly,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  dancing, 
confidered  as  an  expretfion  of  joy,  is  no  more  a profanation 
than  finging,  or  than  fimple  fpeaking  ; nor  can  it  be  thought 
in  the  lead  more  abfurd,  that  a Chriliian  Ihonld  dance  for  joy 
that  Jefus  Chrift  is  rifen  from  the  dead,  than  that  D.avid  dan- 
ced before  the  ark  when  it  wHs  returned  to  him  after  a long  ab- 
fence. 

Plato  reduces  the  dances  of  the  ancients  to  three  claffes.  i. 
The  military  dances,  which  tended  to  make  the  bcxlv  robuft, 
aftivc,  and  well-difpoled  for  all  the  exercifes  of  war.  2.  The 
domeftic  dances,  which  h.ad  for  their  obje6l  an  agreeable  and 
innocent  relaxation  and  amufement.  3.  The  mediatorial  dances, 
which  were  in  ufe  in  expiations  and  facrifices.  Of  military 
dances  there  were  two  forts : the  g)'mnopcdiqj)t  dance,  or  the 
dance  of  children ; and  the  enopUan,  or  armed  dance.  The 
Spartans  had  invented  the  firlt  for  an  early  excitation  of  the 
courage  of  their  children,  and  to  lead  them  on  infcnfibly  to  the 
exercife  of  the  armed  dance.  This  children's  dance  ufed  to  be 
executed  in  the  public  places.  It  wais  compofed  of  two  choirs  ; 
the  one  of  grown  men,  the  other  of  cliildten;  whence,  being 
chiefly  defigned  for  the  latter,  it  took  its  name.  They  were 
both  of  them  in  a ftate  of  nudity.  The  choir  of  tlie  children 
regulated  their  motions  by  thofe  of  the  men,  and  all  danced  at 
the  fame  time,  finging  the  poems  of  Thales,  Aleman,  and 
Dionyfodotus.  The  cnoplian  or  pyrrbic  was  danced  by  young 
men  armed  cap-'a-pie,  who  executed  to  th,.  found  of  the  flute, 
all  the  proper  mhvements  cither  for  attack  or  defence.  It  was 
compolcd  of  four  parts.  The  firft,  the  podifm  or  footing; 
which  confifted  in  a quick  fliifting  motion  of  the  feet,  luch  as 
was  necelfary  for  overtaking  a flying  enemy,  or  for  getting 
from  him  when  an  overmatch.  The  fecond  part  was  the 
xipbifm  ; this  was  a kind  of  mock-fight,  in  which  the  d.inccrs 
imitated  all  the  motions  of  combatants;  aiming  a ftrdkc. 
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j rting  ajavelin,  or  dexteroufly  dodging,  parr}'ing,  or  avoiding 
fblow  or  thruft.  The  third  part,  called  the  /.'ootw,  confilted  in 
ry  high  lear-s  or  vaultings,  which  the  dancers  frequently  re- 
; ated,  for  the  belter  ufing  themfelves  occafionally  to  leap  over 
ditch,  or  I'pring  over  a wall.  The  /r/racffTww  was  the  fourth 
■ d laft  part : this  was  a Iquare  figure,  executed  by  flow  and 
; ajellic  movements ; but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  every 
‘ lerc  executed  in  the  fame  manner. 

) Ot  all  the  Greeks,  the  Spartans  were  thofe  who  moft  culti- 
tctl  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  Athenaeus  relates,  that  they  had  a 
!W  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  exercife  their  children  at  it 
j )m  the  age  of  five  years.  This  warlike  people  conftantly  re- 
ined the  cuftom  of  accompanying  their  dances  with  hymns 
.d  fqngs.  The  following  was  fung  for  the  dance  called  tri- 
• oria,  faid  to  be  inftituted  by  Lycurgus,  and  which  had  its 
i :me  from  its  being  compofed  of  three  choirs,  one  of  children, 
- Mother  of  young  men,  and  the  third  of  old.  The  old  men 
loened  the  dance,  faying,  “ In  time  part  we  were  valiant.” 
; he  young  men  anfwered,  “ We  arc  fo  at  prefent.”  “ We 
I all  be  ftill  more  fo  when  our  time  comes,”  replied  the  chil- 
I en.  The  Spartans  never  danced  but  with  real  arms.  In 
ocefs  of  time,  however,  other  nations  came  to  ufe  only  wea- 
< ms  of  wood  on  fuch  occafions.  Nay,  it  was  only  fo  late  as 
J e days  of  Athenaeus,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  that 
’ e dancers  of  the  Pyrrhic,  inftead  of  arms,  carried  only  flafks, 
y-bound  wands  (thyrfus)  or  reeds.  But,  even  in  Ariftotle’s 
i lys,  they  had  begun  to  ufe  thyrfufes  inftead  of  pikes,  and 
‘ jhted  torches  in  lieu  of  javelins  and  fwords.  With  thefe  torches 
; ey  executed  a dance  called  the  conflagration  of  the  world. 

Of  the  dances  for  amufement  and  recreation,  fome  were  but 
nply  gambols,  or  fportive  exercifes,  which  had  no  charafter 
’ imitation,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  exift  to  this  day. 
he  others  were  more  complex,  more  agreeable,  figured,  and 
ere  always  accompanied  with  finging.  Among  the  firft  or 
! nple  ones  was  the  aJcoViaJnms •,  which  confifted  in  jumping, 
I ith  one  foot  only,  on  bladders  filled  with  air  or  wine,  and 
;bbed  on  the  outfide  with  oil.  The  was  jumped 

j ith  both  feet  clofe.  The  lybeflefis  was  what  is  called  in  this 
liuntry  the  fomerjet.  Of  the  I’econd  kind  was  that  called  the 
i ine-prefs,  of  which  there  is  a defeription  in  Longinus,  and 
1 e Ionian  dances : thefe  laft,  in  the  original  of  their  inftitu- 
sn,  had  nothing  but  what  was  decent  and  modeft;  but,  in 
' me,  their  movements  came  to  be  fo  depraved,  as  to  be  em- 
oyed  in  exprelfing  nothing  but  voluptuoufnefs,  and  even  the 
•oflTeft  obfeenity. 

Among  the  ancients  (here  were  no  feftivals  nor  religious  af- 
; mblies  but  what  were  accompanied  with  fongs  and  dances, 

' was  not  held  poflible  to  celebrate  any  myftery,  or  to  be  ini- 
‘ ited,  without  the  intervention  of  thefe  two  arts.  In  Ihort, 
i cy  were  looked  upon  to  be  fo  efl’ential  in  thefe  kinds  of  cerc- 
' onies,  that  to  exprefs  the  crime  of  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  re- 
aling  the  facred  myfteries,  they  employed  the  word  kheiflee, 
to  be  out  of  the  dance.”  I'he  moft  ancient  of  thefe  religious 
,mces  is  the  Bacchic-,  which  .was  not  only  confecrated  to  Bac- 
lus,  but  to  all  the  deities  whofe  feftival  was  celebrated  with  a 
■ nd  of  enthufiafm.  The  moft  grave  and  majeftic  was  the  hy- 
' rchcmatic:  it  was  executed  to  the  lyre,  and  accompanied  with 
e voice.  At  his  return  from  Crete,  Thefeus  inftituted  a dance 
which  he  himfelf  aflifted  at  the  head  of  a numerous  and 
lendid  band  of  youths  round  the  altar  of  Apollo.  The  dance 
as  compofed  or  three  parts;  the  Jirophe,  the  antiflrojhe,  and 
e flationary.  In  the  ftcojihe,  the  movements  were  from  the 
jht  to  the  left;  in  the  antiftrop)he,  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
the  ftationary,  they  danced  before  the  altar;  fo  that  the  fta- 
>nary  did  not  mean  an  abfolutc  paufe  or  reft,  but  only  a 
ore  flow  or  grave  movement.  Plutarch  is  perfuaded,  that  in 
is  dance  there  is  a profound  myftery.  Pie  thinks,  that  Ly 
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the  ftrophe  is  indicated  the  motion  of  the  world  from  cafl  to 
weft;  by  the  antiftrophe,  the  motion  of  the.  planets  from  the 
weft  to  the  eaft;  and  by  the  flationary,  the  liability  of  the  earth. 
To  this  dance  Thefeus  gave  the  name  of  geranos,  or  “ the 
crane;”  becaufe  the  figures  which  charafterifed  it  bore  a re- 
femblance  to  thofe  deferibed  by  cranes  in  their  flight. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  practice  of  dancing,  there  are 
no  direftions  that  can  be  of  much  fervice.  The  art  can  in 
fa6l  be  fucccfbfully  learned  only  from  the  inftrutflions  of  thofe 
who  profeiiedly  teach  it;  and  of  thefe  gentry'  there  are  abun- 
dance in  the  metropolis,  and  in  every  confiderable  town  in  the 
kingdom. 

I'he  Greeks  were  the  firft  who  united  the  dance  to  their  tra- 
gedies and  comedies;  not  indeed  as  making  part  of  thofe  fpec- 
tacles,  but  merely  as  an  accelfarj'. 

The  Romans,  as  ul'ual,  copied  after  the  Greeks ; but  in  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  they  left  their  inftruftors  far  behind  them. 
Pylades  and  Bathylus,  two  very  extraordinary  men,  made  their 
appearance  at  that  time.  They  invented  a new  fpecies  of  en- 
tertainment, which  they  carried  to  an  aftonilhing  degree  of 
perfe6lion.  In  fa£l,  they  were  the  firft  who  introduced  among; 
the  Romans  what  the  French  call  the  ballet  d'aflion,  wherein 
the  performer  is  both  a£lor  and  dancer.  The  art  neverthelefs 
gradually'  funk  into  obfeurity,  and  became  entirely  forgotten, 
on  the  accelfion  of  Trajanus  to  the  empire. 

Thus  burled  with  the  other  arts  in  entire  oblivion,  dancing 
remained  uncultivated  till  about  the  1.5th  century',  when  bal- 
lets were  revived  in  Italy  at  a magnificent  entertainment  given- 
by  a nobleman  of  Lombardy  at  Tortona  on  account  of  the  mat- 
riage  between  Galeas  Duke  of  Milan  and  Ifabella  of  Arragon. . 
Every  refource  that  poetry,  mufic,  dancing;  and  machinery 
could  fupply,  was  employ^ed  and  exhaufted  on  the  occafion. 
The  defeription  given  of  fo  fuperb  an  entertainment  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  excited  the  emulation  of  fe- 
veral  men  of  genius,  who  improved  the  hint,  to  introduce  among 
their  countrymen,  a.  kind  of  fpeftacle.  equally  plealing  and. 
novel. 

It  would  feem,  however,  that  at  firft  the  women  had  no  ftiare 
in  the  public  or  theatrical  dance ; at  leaft  we  do  not  fee  them 
mentioned  in  the  various  entertainments  given  at  the  opera  in» 
Paris  till  the  21ft  of  January  i68-i,  when  the  then  Dauphinefs, 
the  Princefs  of  Conti,  and  fome  other  ladies  of-  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  performed,  a ballet  with  the 
opera  called  Le  Triomphe  de  F Amour.  This  union  of  the  two 
fexes  fer\-ed  to  enliven  and  render  the  fpecftacle  more  pleafing 
and  more  brilliant  than  it  ever  was  at  any  other  period.  It 
was  received  with  fo  much  applaufe,  that  on. the  i6th  of  May 
following,  when  the  fame  opera  was-  a6led  in  Paris  at  the  thea- 
tre of  the  then  Palais  Royal,  it  was  thought  indifpenfable  for 
the  fuccefs  of  that  kind  of  entertainment  to  introduce,  female 
dancers. 

The  dance  is  now  in  fuch  commendation,  that  the  Opera- 
Houfe  feems  rather  an  academy  for. dancing  than  calculated  for 
the  reprefentation  of  lyric  poems.  The  difgufting  and  immo- 
derate length  of  their  recitatives  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of, 
that  general  tafte  -for  dancing  which  prevails  amongll  them. 
A wit  being  aftced  one  day  what  could  be  done  to  keep  up  an, 
opera  threatened  with  a moft  complete  damnation  ? “ Do  1 
(fays he);  why,  lengthen  the  dances  and  ftioilen  the  petticoats.” 
So  evident  is  it,  that  finging,  though  apparently^  the  chief  pur- 
pofe  of  an  opera,  is  by  no  means  the  moft  plealing  part  ot  the 
entertainment  for  the  fpeftators.  Thus,  what  was  at  firft  in- 
troduced as  a mere  accefliuy  to  the  mufical  perfoimance, 
became  In  procefs  of  time  its  only  fupport ; and  has  excited 
the  emulation  of  levcral  eminent  ballet-mafters,  as  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Opera  Houfe  have  great  reafon  to  know. 

CoUfntry-'DkVCt,  commonly  fo  written,  and  hence  feeming 
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to  Imply  a niftlc  way  of  dancing  borrowed  from  country  peo- 
ple or  peafants,  is  by  others  fuppofed  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
French  Contre-danje,  where  a number  of  perfons  placing  them- 
felves  oppofite  one  to  another  begin  a figure.  See  Couxtky- 
Dance. 

Rope-T) k'scv.'R,  fchceiiohatcs,  a perfon  who  walk.s,  leaps, 
dances,  and  performs  feveral  other  feats,  upon  a fmall  rope  or 
wire.  The  ancients  had  their  rope-dancers  as  well  as  we. 
Thefe  had  four  feveral  ways  of  exercifing  their  art : The  fiilt 
vaulted,  or  turned  round  the  rope  like  a wheel  round  its  axis, 
and  there  hung  by  the  heels  or  neck.  The  fccond  Hew  or  Hid 
from  above,  retling  on  the  ftomach,  with  their  arms  and  legs 
extended.  The  third  ran  along  a rope  ftretched  in  a right  line, 
or  up  and  down.  Laftly,  the  fourth  not  only  walked  on  the 
rope,  but  made  furprifmg  leaps  and  turns  thereon.  'I'hey  had 
likewife  the  cremnohates  or  crohates ; that  is,  people  who  walked 
on  the  brinks  of  precipices.  Nay  more,  Suetonius  in  Galba, 
c.  6.  Seneca  in  his  85th  EpiHle,  and  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  make 
mention  of  Elephants  that  were  taught  to  walk  on  the  rope. 

St.  Vitus's  Dance.  See  Medicine. 

DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of  any  bor- 
tlure,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely,  the  largenefs  of  the 
Indentures  being  the  only  thing  that  diliinguiflies  it  from  in- 
dented. 

DANCING.  See  Dance. 

Dancing-G/>/5  of  Egypt.  See  Alme. 

Dancing-girls  are  employed  all  over  the  eatl,  as  affording 
great  diverfion  at 'all  public  entertainments.  They  are  all  pro- 
ititutes  j and  bj''  the  laws  of  their  fociety,  are  bound  to  refufe 
no  one  for  their  price,  which  is  rated  according  to  their  beauty 
and  other  accomplifliments.  There  are  even  particular  fets  of 
them  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gentoo  temples,  and  the 
ufc  of  the  bramin  priefts  who  attend  them.  Thefe  poor  crea- 
tures fay  that  they  were  firft  debauched  by  their  god,  and  after- 
wards by  him  configned  over  to  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  who  be- 
long to  his  temples. 

Thefe  dancing  girls,  wbether  in  a fettled  or  unfettled  condi- 
tion, live  in  a band  or  -community  under  the  direftion  of  fome 
fuperannuated  female  of  the  fame  profelfion,  under  whom  they 
receive  a regular  education,  and  are  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of 
love  and  attraftion,  like  fcholars  in  an  academy.  Thus  they  ac- 
quire the  art  of  captivating  the  affe£tions  of  the  other  fex  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  one  of 
the  princes  or  chief  jieople  of  the  country  to  take  a liking  to 
one  of  thefe  girls,  and  wafte  immenfe  turns  on  her,  though  at 
the  fame  time  their  own  haram  is  Hocked  with  beauties  far  fu- 
perior,  and  who  befides  are  pofleffed  of  the  natural  modetly  of 
the  fex,  to  which  the  others  have  not  the  fmalleft  pretenfion. 
Thus  fome  of  thefe  girls  acquire  immenfe  wealth.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goa,  for  inftance,  on  a part  of  the  continent 
bordering  on  the  diftrift  of  that  itland,  the  dancing  girls  found- 
ed a village,  after  being  driven  from  Goa  by  the  zeal  of  the 
archbiHiop.  Here  they  refide  in  a body  corporate,  and  attend 
the  parties  of  pleafure  of  the  noblemen  and  prineijial  inhabi- 
tants, for  it  is  not  every  one’s  juirte  that  can  afford  them. 
Here  many  of  them  ac(]uirc  conliderable  fortunes  by  this  fcan- 
dalous  tralfip,  and  throw  it  into  a common  Hock  for  the  fake 
of  carrying  on  merchandife  5 being  concerned  in  Hupping  and 
tlie  moH  profitable  voyages,  for  which  they  have  regular  faflors 
and  brokers. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  women  varies  according  to  the  country 
they  live  in;  but.  in  all  it  is  the  moH  gorgeous  imaginable. 

’They  have  nothing  (fays  Mr.  Grofe)  of  that  naufeous  boldncfs 
which  charadterifes  the  European  proHitutes,  their  ftj'lc  of  le- 
dufclion  being  all  fbftnefs  and  gentlenefs." 

With  regard  to  the  performances  of  thefe  women  as  dancers, 
wc  have  various  accounts.  The  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  late 


War  in  Afia,  acquaints  us,  " that  their  attitudes  as  well  as  9 
movements  are  not  ungraceful.  Their  perfons  are  delicately 
formed,  gaudily  attired,  and  highly  perfumed.  By  the  coiui-  ]H 
nuation  of  wanton  attitudes,  they  acquire,  as  they  grow  warm 
in  the  dance,  a frantic  latcivioutnefs  themfeUes,  and  conimuni- 
cate,  by  a natural  contagion,  the  nioft  voluptuous  defircs  to  the 
beholders.”  9 

DANDELION,  in  botany.  See  Leontodon.  9 

DANDINI  (Pietro),  an  eminent  painter,  was  'ncmi  at  Flo-  9 
rence  in  1646,  and  received  his  firil  infiru6ti(»u.s  in  the  art  of  3 
painting  from  Valero  Spada,  who  e.xcelled  in  fmall  drawings  w 
with  a pen.  WhllH  he  was  under  the  care  of  that  artiff,  he  3 
gave  fuch  evident  proofs  of  a ready  genius,  that  he  was  then  9 

placed  as  a difciple  with  his  uncle  Vicencio  Daudini,  a maffer  » 

of  great  reputation  through  all  Italy,  who  had  been  bred  up  m 
under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  afterwards  travelled  through  » 
moH  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  Hudying  the  works  of  thole  who  9 
were  moH  diffinguiffied;  and  relidecl  for  a long  time  at  Venice,  3 
where  he  copied  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  9 
Veronefe.  He  next  vifited  Parma  and  IModena,  to  defign  the  » 
works  of  Correggio ; omitting  no  opportunity  that  might  con-  9 
tribute  to  improve  his  hand  or  his  judgment.  When  he  rc-  ]l 

turned  to  Florence,  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III.  the  grand 

duchefs  Viftoria,  and  the  prince  Ferdinand,  kept  him  perpe-  9 
trial ly  employed,  in  frefco-painting  as  well  as  in  oil;  his  fub-  9 
jecHs  being  taken  not  only  from  facred  fabulous  hiltory,  but  9 
from  his  own  invention  and  fancy,  which  frequentlv  furniffied 
him  with  fuch  as  were  odd  and  fmgular,  and  efpeclally  with 
whimfical  caricatures.  He  died  In  171a.  This  maffer  had  a 
moH  extraordinary  talent  for  imitating  the  flyle  of  even  the 
moH  celebrated  ancient  painters  of  every  fchool,  particularly  W 
Titian,  Veronefe,  and  Tintoretto;  and  with  a force  and  ele-  .»] 
gance,  equal  to  his  fubjeiffs  of  hiffor}’’,  he  painted  portraits, 
landfcapes,  architedlure,  Howers,  fruit,  battles,  animals  of  all  vl' 
kinds,  and  likewife  I'ca-pieces;  proving  himfelf  an  univerfal  1' 
artIH,  and  excellent  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  He  had  a I 
foil,  Odfavio,  who  proved  not  inferior  to  him  in  any  branch  of 
his  profelfion,  and  was  an  honour  to  his  family  and  country.  1 
Dandini  (Caefare),  hiffory-painter,  was  born  at  Florence;,  1 
and  was  the  elder  brother  and  firft  inffrudfor  of  Vicentio  Dan-  1 
dini,  the  uncle  of  Pietro.  This  maffer  had  fucceffively  ffudied  -I 
as  a difciple  with  Cavalier  Curradl,  Paffignano,  and  Criffofano  1 
Allori;  from  whom  he  acquired  a very  plead ng  manner  of  : I 
defigning  and  colouring.  He  was  extremely  corieft  in  his  • I 
drawing,  and  finiffied  his  pidtures  highly.  Several  noble  altar- 
pieces  in  the  churches  of  Florence  are  of  his  hand  ; and  one,  '-i 
which  is  the  chapel  PAnnonciata,  is  particularly  admired. 

DANEGELT,  an  annual  tax  laid  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  firff  ;; 
of  IS.  afterwards  of  23.  for  ever}'  hide  of  land  through  the  '( 
realm,  for  maintaining  fuch  a number  of  forces  as  were  thought 
fufficient  to  clear  the  Britifli  feas  of  Danifli  pirates,  which  here-  1 
tofore  greatly  annoyed  our  coaffs.  Danegelt  was  firff  im-  y 
pofed  as  a Handing  ) early  tax  on  the  w'hole  nation,  under  i 
King  Ethelred,  A.  D.  991.  That  prince,  fays  Cambden,  Bri- 
tun.  142.  much  diltrelled  by  the  continual  invafions  of  the,,t 
Danes,  to  jirocure  a peace,  was  compelled  to  charge  his  people  *' 
with  heavy  taxes,  called  Daiit'gtU. — At  firff  he  paid  io,oool.  •; 
then  i6,oool.  then  24,000!.  after  that  ,^6,oool.  and  laftly  \ 
48,000!.  Edward  the  confelfor  remitted  this  tax.  William  I.  -f 
and  II.  reaff'umcd  it  occafionally.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  ’ 
was  accounted  among  the  kings  ftanding  revenues;  but  King  1 
Stephen,  on  his  coronation-day,  abrogated  it  for  ever.  No  ' 
church  or  church-land  paid  a penny  to  the  dinugilt beeaule, 
as  is  fet  forth  in  an  arw'ient  Saxon  law,  the  ]ieople  of  Eng-  .7 
land  jilaced  more  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  the  church  than 
in  any  military  defence  they  could  make.  . 

DANIEI-,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  proi)hets,  was  born  in 
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Judea,  ot  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  the  2/;th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Jofiah.  It  is  believed  that  Daniel  died  in  Chaldea,  and 
that  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permilTion  granted  by 
Cynis  to  the  Jews  of  returning  to  their  own  countrj',  St, ' 
Epiphanius  fays  he  died  at  Babylon ; and  herein  he  is  followed 
by  the  generality  of  hiftorians.  The  Jews  do  not  reckon  Da-' 
niel  among  the  prophets ; part  of  his  book,  that  is,  from  the 
fourth  verfe  of  his  fecond  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  Icventh 
chapter,  was  originally  written  in  the  Chaldee  language;  the 
reafon  of  which  was,  that  in  that  part  he  treats  of  the  Chal- 
dean or  Babyloniflr  adairs  all  the  reft  of  the  book  is  in  He- 
brew. The  tliit  fix  chapters  of  the  book  of  Daniel  are  a hif- 
tory  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  what  befel  the  Jews  under 
theLr  government.  In  the  laft  fix  he  is  altogether  prophetical, 
foretelling  not  only  what  fhould  happen  to  his  own  church  and 
nation,  but  events  In  which  foreign  princes  and  kingdoms  were 
concerned. 

Daniel  (Samuel),  an  eminent  jioet  and  hlftorian,  was  bom 
near  Taunton  in  Somerfetllure  in  the  year  1562,  and  educated 
at  Oxford;  but  leaving  that  univerfity  without  a degree,  he 
applied  himfclf  to  Englilh  hiftory  and  poetry  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  family.  He  was  afterwards 
tutor  to  the  lady  Ann  Clifford;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Spen- 
fer,  was  created  poet-Iaureat  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  king 
James’s  reign  he  was  appointed  gentleman  extraordinar)^  and 
■afterwards  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber  to  the 
queen  contort,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  converl’ation  and 
writings.  He  wrote  an  hiftory  of  England,  feveral  dramatic 
pieces,  and  fome  poems;  and  died  in  1619. 

Daniel  (Gabriel),  a celebrated  Jefuit,  and  one  of  the  beft 
French  hiftorians,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1649.  He  taxight  po- 
lite literature,  philofophy,  and  divinity,  among  the  Jefuits  ; 
and  was  fuperior  of  their  houfe  at  Paris,  where  he  died  In  1728. 
There  are  a great  number  of  his  works  publifhed  in  French,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  i.  An  Pliftory  of  France,  of  which 
he  alfo  wrote  an  abridgment  in  nine  volumes  i2nio,  2.  An 
Hiftory  of  the  French  Militia,  in  2 vols.  4to.  3.  An  Anfwer 
to  the  Provincial  Letters.  4.  A Voyage  to  the  World  of  Def- 
cartes.  5,  Letters  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Theorifts,  and  on 
Probability.  6.  New  dilHculties  relating  to  the  knowledge  of 
Brutes : And,  7.  A theological  treatile  eii  the  ElHcacy  of 
Grace. 

DANMONII,  an  ancient  Britllh  nation,  fuppofed  to  have 
inhabited  that  traft  of  country  which  Is  now  called  Cornwall 
and  Devonftiire,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  BritHh  Ocean,  on 
the  weft  by  St.  George’s  channel,  on  the  north  by  the  Severn  Sea, 
and  on  the  call  by  the  country  of  the  Durotriges.  Some  other 
Britilh  tribes  were  allb  fcated  within  thefc  limits  ; as  the  Cof- 
fin! and  Oftidamnii,  who  were  probably  particular  clans  of 
the  Danmonii  ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Baxter,  they  were  the 
keepers  of  their  Hocks  and  herds.  As  the  feveral  tribes  of  the 
Danmonii  fubmitted  without  much  refiftance  to  the  Romans, 
and  never  joined  in  any  revolt  againft  them,  that  people  were 
under  no  nccellity  of  building  many  forts,  or  lieeping  many  gar- 
rifons  in  their  country.  This  is  the  reafon  why  lb  few  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found  in  that  country,  and  fo  little  men- 
tion is  made  of  it  and  its  ancient  inhabitants  by  Roman  writers. 
Ptolemy  names  a few  places,  both  on  the  fca-coafts  and  in  the 
inland  parts  of  this  country,  which  were  known  to,  and  fre- 
quented by,  the  Romans.  The  moft  confidcrahlc  of  thele  pla- 
ces are  the  two  famous  promontories  of  Bolerium  and  Ocrinum, 
BOW  the  lyandfend  and  the  Lizard  ; and  the  towns  of  lira  Daii- 
monlorum  and  Tamare,  now  Exeter  and  Saltalb.  As  the  Dan- 
monii  fubmitted  fo  tamely  to  the  Romans,  they  might  perhaps 
permit  them  to  live,  for  Ibmc  time  at  leaft,  under  their  own 
princes  and  their  own  laws;  a privilege  which  wc  know  they 
granted  to  ibmc  otlior  Brilifli  .ftales.  Jn  ths  inofl  •pcrfcbl  ftutc 
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of  the  itoinan  government  In  Britain,  the  country  of  the  Dan- 
monii made  a part  of  the  province  called  Flava  Caefarienfis,  and 
wasgoverned  by  the  prefident  of  that  province.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  kingly  government  was  immediately  re- 
vived amqngft  the  Danmonii  in  the  perfon  of  Vortigern,  who 
was  perhaps  defeended  from  the  nice  of  their  ancient  princes,  as 
hi's  name  fignities,  in  the  Britifh  language,  a chieftain  or  the  head 
of  a' family. 

DANTE  (Aliglierl)  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  defeended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Florence,  May  27,  1265. 
Pie  difeovered  an  early  inclination  and  genius  for  poetry  ; and, 
as  he  fell  In  love  very  early  in  his  youth,  confecrated  the  firft  la-- 
hours  of  his  mufe  to  Venus.  Afterwards  he  undertook  a more 
ferious  work,  which  he  began  in  Latin,  and  finiflied  in  Italian 
verfe.  He  excelled  greatly  in  Tufean  poetry;  and,  as  Bayle 
fays,  it  would  have  been  happy  for  him,  had  he  never  meddled 
with  any  thing  elfe.  But  he  was  ambitious ; and  having  at- 
tained fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  polls  In  the  commonwealth, 
he  was  cruthed  by  the  ruins  of  the  faftion  which  he  embraced. 
The  city  of  Florence,  being  divided  into  two  faftibiis,  was  be- 
come lb  tumultuous,  that  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  fent  Charles  de 
Valois  thither  in  1301,  to  re-eftablifh  the  public  tranquillity. 
Dante’s  faftion  being  the  weakeft,  it  was  expelled  the  city,  and 
himfelf  and  other  leaders  fent  into  banifhment.  He  did  not 
bear  this  misfortune  ■with  conftancy  ; his  refentment  was  ex-; 
cellive.  In  the  firft  place,  he  took  the  ftrongeft  vengeance  in 
his  power  againft  Charles  de  Valois,  who  was  brother  to  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France,  by  railing  at  the  kings  of  France,  and  latirir 
zing  them  in  his  writings  for  the  meannefs  of  their  extrablion. 
Thus  he  feigns,  but  veiy  ridiculoufly,  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  firft 
of  the  third  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  was  the  fon  of  a butcher  ; 
and  makes  him  own  himfelf  to  be  the  root  of  a plant  which 
has  done  great  mifehief  to  Chriftendom.  In  the  next  place  he 
did  all  he  could  to  expofe  his  countiy  to  a bloody  war,  bn  ac- 
count of  the  injutlices  which  he  thought  he  fuffered  from  it. 
He  incited  Can  Della  Scala,  Prince  of  Verona,  to  make  war 
on  the  Florentines  ; and,  as  Volaterranus  exprefles  himfelf,  led 
the  emjieror  to  the  fiege  of  Florence.  He  took  great  p^ains  to 
be  recalled  ; but  all  his  eftbrts  were  vain.  During  his  bnnifti- 
ment  he'  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  ftudy,  and  wrote  feveral 
things  with  more  fpirit  and  fire  than  it  is  thought  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  lived  at  home  in  quiet.  His  works  were  collctfted 
and  printed  at  Venice  in  1564,  in  folio,  with  the  notes  of  Chrlf- 
topher  Landini ; and  they  havc'been  publiflied  there  fince.  Tht 
moft  confiderable  of  his  works  is  his  poem  entitled,  “ The 
Comedy  of  Hell,  Purgatorj",  and  Paradife.”  It  contains  many 
things,  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Papifts,  and  which  I'eein 
to  fignify,  that  Rome  i^  the  feat  of  Antichrift  : for  it  appears, 
that  Dante  was  as  indifierent  a Catholic  for  his  time,  as  he  was 
a good  poet.  Another  book,  which  clifpleafed  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  made  him  pafs  for  a heretic,  was  his  treatife  enti- 
tled, “ Do  Monarchia;”  and  Du  PlcHis  Mornay  has  alleged 
feveral  opinions  of  his,  which  are  by  no  means  conformable  to 
Popery.  But  perhaps  wc  ftiall  do  better  to  afcrlbe  all  this  in- 
dignation at  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  perfonal  injuries  that 
he  thought  he  received  from  the  PontltT,  who  helped  to  ruin  his 
])arty,  than  to  any  real  change  offentiment  proceeding  from  con- 
viction ; even  if  we  Ihould  allow,  what  ibme  have  related,  though 
Bayle  thinks  it  improbable,  that  during  his  exile  he  went  to  Pa- 
ris to  learn  philofophy  and  tlie  principles  of  divinity.  He  died 
in  his  exile  at  Ravenna,  in  July  1,321,  having  juft  entered  his 
<;7th)  ear;  and  it  is  thought  tliat  grief  was  the  caufe  of  hi.t 
death.  He  enjoyed  an  honourable  retreat  in  the  court  of  Guy 
Pulentano,  prince  of  Ravenna  ; and  when  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice prepared  to  make  war  on  that  prince,  he  was  fent  bv  him 
to  Venice  to  negotiate  a pc.acc  there.  Tl^re  Venetians  belravcd, 
arrogantlv  ; they  would  uei lb er  receive  Daatq,  nor- hear  him  ^ 
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aiifl  this  contemptuous  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have  touched 
him  fo  fcnfibly,  as  to  have  occafioned  the  illHelF,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Ravenna,  of  which  he  died.  It  is  remarkable  that,  a 
little  before  he  expired,  he  had  the  llrcngth  of  mind  to  compofe 
his  own  epitaph. 

Dante  (John  Baptift),  a native  of  Perugia,  an  excellent  ma- 
theiniitirian,  called  the  new  Dceilahn,  for  the  wings  he  made 
himfclf,  and  with  which  he  flew  fcveral  times  over  the  lake 
Thrafymenus.  Pie  fell  in  one  of  his  enterprlfes,  the  iron  work 
with  which  he  managed  one  of  his  wings  having  failed  5 by 
which  accident  he  broke  his  thigh  : but  it  was  fet  by  the  fur- 
geons,  and  he  was  afterwards  called  to  Venice  toprofefs  mathe- 
matics. 

DANTZIC,  one  of  the  largetl  and  richeft  towns  of  Europe, 
capital  of  Weftern  Pruflia  j with  a famous  harbour,  a bifliop’s 
fee,  and  a univerfity.  It  is  encompafl'ed  by  a wall  and  fortifi- 
cations of  great  extent.  The  houfes  are  well  built  of  Itone  or 
brick,  fix  or- feven  ftories  high  j and  the  granaries,  containing 
vafl;  quantities  of  corn  and  naval  ftores,  are  ftill  higher,  to  which 
the  fhips  lie  clofe,  and  take  in  their  lading.  The  arfenal  is 
well  provided,  and  the  exchange  is  a handfome  flru61ure.  It  is 
reckoned  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants,  though  there  died  of 
the  plague,  in  1709,  above  30,000  perlbns.  The  college  is  pro- 
vided with  very  learned  profeflbrs.  It  carries  on  a great  trade, 
particularly  in  corn,  timber,  and  naval  ftores.  The  eftablilhed 
religion  is  the  Lutheran  ; but  there  are  Papifts,  Calvinifts,  and 
Anabaptifts,  who  are  all  tolerated.  The  magiftrates  confilt  of 
30  fenators,  four  of  whom  aie  burgomafters  ; befide  thefe, 
there  are  43  confuls,  who  cleft  the  burgomafters  out  of  their  own 
body,  and  they  likewife  appoint  all  other  officers  ; 100  burgh- 
ers are  elefted  to  reprefen  t the  people’s  grievances,  to  defend 
their  privileges,  and  to  infpeft  the  adminillration  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  coined  money,  with  the  king  of  Poland’s  head  on 
one  fide,  and  the  city  arms  on  the  other.  The  jurifdi6tion  of 
this  town  extends  about  30  miles  round  it ; and  they  maintain 
a trarrifon  at  their  owm  expcnce.  It  was  lately  a free  hanfeatic 
town,  under  the  proteftion  of  Poland  ; but  in  1793  it  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  forcibly  ufuqied  the  fovereignty, 
in  a fecond  partition  of  the  Poliffi  dominions.  It  is- feated  on 
the  weftern  banks  of  the  river  Viftula,  near  the  gulf  of  Angil,  in 
the  Baltic  j 30  miles  S.  E.  of  Marienberg,  and  160  N.W.  by  N. 
of  Warfaw.  E.  long.  18.  38.  N.  lat.  54.  22. 

DANUBE,  the  largeft  river  in  Europe,  rifingat  Donefehin- 
gen,  in  the  Black  Foreft,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  in  Germany ; 
and  running  N.  E.  through  Suabia,  by  Ulm,  the  capital  of  that 
country ; and  then  E.  through  Bavmia  and  Auftria,  palPes  by 
Ratifbon,  Paflau,  Ens,  and  Vienna,  It  then  enters  Hungary, 
and  runs  S.  E.  from  Preftnirg  to  Buda,  and  lb  on  to  Belgrade  j 
' after  which  it  divides  Bulgaria  from  Morlachia  and  Moldavia, 
difeharging  itfelf  by  feveral  channels  into  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
province  of  Beffarabia.  It  was  called  the  Ifter  by  the  ancients. 
It  beffins  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Ulm,  and  receives  feveral 
large  rivers  as  it  pafles  along.  It  is  fo  deep  between  Buda  and' 
Beffirade,  that  the  Turks  and  Germans  have  had  men  of  war 
upo^  it ; and  yet  it  is  not  navigable  to  the  Black  Sea,  on  ac- 
count of  the  catarafts. 

DAPHNE,  a daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  by  the  goddefs 
Terra,  of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  I'his  paffion  had 
been  raifed  by  Cupid  j with  whom  Apollo,  proud  of  his  late 
conqueft  of  the  ferpent  Python,  had  dilputed  the  power  of  his 
darts.  Daphne  heard  with  horror  the  addrelTes  of  the  god,  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  herfelf  from  his  importunities  by  flight. 
Apollo  purfued  her  j and  Daphne,  fearful  of  being  caught,  en- 
treated the  affiftance  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a laurel. 
Apollo  crowned  his  head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and  for 
ever  ordered  that  that  tree  fhould  be  facred  to  his  divinity. 
Paphne  was  aUb  the  name  of  a daughter  of  Xircfias,  prieftcls  in 
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the  temple  of  Delphi.  She  was  confecrated  to  the  fcrvics  of 
Apllo  by  the  Epigoni,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  goddef* 
Tellus.  She  was  called  on  account  of  the  wildnefs  of 

her  looks  and  expreffions  when  ffie  delivered  oracles.  Her  ora- 
cles were  generally  in  verfe  j and  Homer,  according  to  Ibme  ac- 
counts, has  introduced  much' of  her  poetry  in  hi#  compofitions. 

Daphne,  Spurge-Laurel ; a genus  of  the  monogynia  order' 
belonging  to  the  oftandria  dais  of  plants  j and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  3 ift  order,  Fepreculce.  There  is  no 
calyx;  the  corolla  is  quadrifid  and  marcefeent,  inclofing  the 
ftamina.  The  fruit  is  a monofpermous  berry.  There  arc  j e 
fpecies  ; of  which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

T . Mczcrcinn,  the  mezereon  or  fpurge-olive,  is  a low  decidu- 
ous ffirub.  It  is  a native  of  Germany,  and  has  been  difeovered 
in  this  country  in  fome  woods  near  Andover  in  Hampflure. 
Of  this  elegant  plant  there  are  four  varieties  ; 1.  The  white  ; 2. 
The  pale-red  ; 3.  The  crimlbn  ; and,  4.  The  purple  flowering. 
— Hanbury  is  verj'  lavifti  in  praife  of  thefe  ffirubs.  He  fays, 
“ they  have  each  every  perfebtion  to  recommend  them  as  flow- 
erlng-ffirubs.  In  the  firft  place,  they  are  of  low  growth,  feldom 
fifing  to  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  therefore 
are  proper  even  for  the  fmalleft  gardens.  In  the  next  place,  they 
will  be  in  bloom  when  few  trees,  efpecially  of  the  ffirubby  tribe, 
prefent  their  honours.  It  will  be  in  February,  nay,  fometimes 
in  January;  then  will  the  twigs  be  gamiffied  with  flowers  all 
around  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Each  twig  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a fpike  of  flowers  of  the  moft  confummate  luftre ; and 
as  the  leaves  are  not  yet  out,  whether  you  behold  this  tree  near 
or  at  a diftance,  it  has-a  moft  enchanting  appearance.  But  this 
is  not  all ; the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  peculiarly  regaled  by  the  flow- 
ers ; their  fpicy  fweetnefs  is  diftuled  around,  and  the  air  is  per- 
fumed with  their  odours  to  a confiderable  diftance.  Many  flow- 
ers, deemed  fweet,  are  not  liked  by  all ; but  the  agreeable  inof- 
fcnfive  fweetnefs  of  the  mezereon'has  ever  delighted  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling,  whilft  the  luftre  of  its  blow  has  feafted  the  eye.  Nei- 
ther is  this  the  only  pleafure  the  tree  beftows  ; for  befides  the 
beauty  of  the  leaves,  which  come  out  after  the  flowers  are  fallen, 
and  which  are  of  a pleafant  green  colour  and  an  oblong  fiemre, 
it  will  be  full  of  red  berries  in  June,  which  will  continue  grow- 
ing till  the  autumn.  Of  thefe  berries  the  birds  are  very  fond; 
fo  that  whoever  is  delighted  with  thofe  fongfters,  ffiould  have  a 
quantity  of  them  planted  all  over  the  outfides  of  his  wildcrnefs 
quarters.” 

2.  G/iidium,  the  flax-leaved  daphne,  is  a low  deciduous  ffirub; 
a native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  about  Montpelier.  This  fpecies 
feldom  grows  higher  than  three  feet.  The  branches  are  very 
flender,  and  ornamented  with  narrow,  fpear-ffiaped,  pointed 
leaves,  much  like  thofe  of  the  common  flax.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ; they  are  fmall, 
come  out  in  June,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

3.  CWorawz,  the  fpear-leaved  daphne  or  cneorum,  is  a very 
low  deciduous  flirub ; native  of  Switzerland,  Hungary,  the 
Alps,  and  Pyrenean  mountains.  This  rifes  with  a ffirubby, 
branching  ftalk,  to  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  high.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  fpear-fliaped,  and  grow  irregularly  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  ends  of 
the  little  twigs  : they  make  their  appearance  in  March,  are  of 
a purple  colour,  and  poftefl'ed  of  a fragrance  little  infeiior  to 
that  of  the  mezereon  ; but  they  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England. 

4.  Tarto?iraira,  the  oval-leaved  daphne  or  tartonraira,  a very 
low  deciduous  Ihrub,  is  a native  of  France  and  Italy.  This  rifes 
with  a woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet.  The 
branches  are  numerous,  irregular,  tough,  and  covered  with  a 
light-brown-coloured  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  very  fmall,  loft 
to  the  touch,  and  ffiining.  The  flowers  are  protluced  in  clufters 
from  the  fidcs  of  the  Aalks ; they  are  white,  come  out  in  June, 
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tnd  sfe  fuCceeded  by  roundidi  berries,  v^hich  feldom  ripen  Jn 
tingUnd.  This  Tort  fljould  have  a dry  foil  and  a warm  fitua- 
tion. 

5.  Atpina,  the  alpine  daphne  or  ch^metaea,  is  a low  deciduous 
flimb;  native  of  the  Alps,  Geneva,  Italy,  and  Auftria.  This 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  about  a yard.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fliaped,  obtufe,  and  hoary  underneath.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  veiy  fragrant : 
T'hey  appear  in  March,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  that 
ripen  in  September. 

6.  Tbyvulifd,  the  milkwort-leaved  daphne,  or  the  thymelaea  ; 
a'  low  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of  Spain  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
The  thymelaea  will  grow  to  the  height  of  a yard.  The  ftalks  of 
this  fpecies  arc  upright,  branched,  and  covered  with  a light- 
brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fliaped,  fmooth,  and  in  fome 
refpeft  refemble  thofeof  milk-wort.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clufters  from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks  : they  are  of  a greenifli 
colour,  have  no  footftalks,  appear  in  March,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  yellowifli  berries,  which  will  be  ripe  in  Auguft.  This 
fort  requires  a dry  foil  and  a warm  fituation. 

7.  ViVofa,  the  hairy-leaved  daphne,  a very  low  deciduous  fhrub, 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  ftalks  are  ligneous,  about 
two  feet  high,  and  fend  forth  branches  alternately  from  the  fides. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fliaped,  plain,  hairy  on  both  fides,  and 
grow  on  very  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  have  very  narrow 
tubes,  are  fmall,  and  make  no  great  fhow : they  come  out  in 
June,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England.  This 
fhrub,  in  fome  fituations,  retains  its  leaves  all  winter  in  fuch 
beauty  as  to  caufe  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  low-growing  ever- 
greens ; but  as  in  others  it  is  fometimes  fliattered  with  the  firft 
bleak  winds,  it  is  left  to  the  gardener  whether  to  place  this 
fhrub  among  the  deciduous  trees  or  evergreens. 

8.  Laurcola,  the  fpurge  laurel  or  evergreen  daphne  j a low 
evergreen  flirub,  common  in  ibme  parts  of  this  kingdom,  alfo 
in  Switzerland  and  France.  This  flirub  feldom  grows  more 
than  a yard  or  four  feet  high  ; it  fends  out  many  branches  from 
the  bottom,  and  thefe  are  covered  with  a fmooth  light-brown 
bark  that  is  very  thick.  The  bark  on  the  younger  branches  Is 
fmooth  and  green  5 and  thefe  are  very  clofely  garniflied  with 
leaves  of  a delightful  ftrong  lucid  green  colour.  Thele  leaves 
fit  clofc  to  the  branches,  and  are  produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that 
they  have  the  appearance,  at  a I'mall  diftance,  of  clufters  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  They  are  fpear-fhaped,  fhining,  fmooth, 
and  thick  ; their  edges  are  entire.  Hanbury  extols  this  plant 
with  a degree  of  eftthufiafm  ; continuing,  “ and  this  is  another 
excellent  property  of  this  tree,  that  it  is  thus  poflTeifed  of  fuch 
delightful  leaves  for  its  ornament.  Thefe  leaves,  when  growing 
under  the  drip  of  trees,  fpread  open,  and  exhibit  their  green  pure 
and  untarniftied,  in  its  natural  colour;  when  planted  fingly  in 
expofed  places,  they  naturally  turn  back  with  a kind  of  twirt, 
and  the  natural  green  of  the  leaf  is  often  alloyed  with  a brownifli 
tinge.  This  flirub  is  alfo  valuable  on  account  of  its  flowers ; 
not  becaufe  they  make  any  great  Ihow,  but  from  their  fragrance, 
and  the  time  they  appear ; for  it  will  be  in  blow  the  beginning 
of  January,  and  will  continue  fo  until  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  April  before  the  flowers  fall  off. 

"With  regard  to  the  propagation  of  thefe  plants,  the  mezercon 
ripens  Its  feeds  with  us,  and  may  at  any  time  be  eafily  obtained, 
if  fecured  from  the  birds.  The  bell  foil  for  them  is  a good  fat 
black  earth,  fuch  as  is  found  in  the  kitchen-gardens  that  have 
been  well  manured  for  many  years.  No  particular  regard  need 
be  paid  to  the  fituation  ; for  as  this  tree  is  a native  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  it  will  grow  in  a north  border  perfeftly 
well.  The  ground  being  made  fine,  and  cleared,  the  feeds 
Ihould  be  fown  hardly  half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  mould  riddled 
•ver  tbein  that  depth.  The  beds  fliouUl  then  be  netted  up,  and 


they  will  want  no  other  attention  until  the  fprlng,  Thefe  feeds 
will  fometimes  remain  in  the  ground  two  years  ; bfit  for  the 
moft  part  they  come  up  in  the  fpring  after  fowing ; and  the  * 
feedlings  will  require  no  other  care  during  the  funimer  than 
weeding,  and  gentle  watering  in  dry  weather.  After  they  have 
been  in  the  feed  bed  one  year,  the  ftrongeft  may  be  drawn  out, 
and  planted  In  the  nurfery,  to  make  room  for  the  others ; 
though,  if  they  do  not  come  up  very  clofe,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  let  them  remain  in  the  feed-bed  until  the  fecond  autumn  : 
when  they  ftiould  be  taken  up  with  care,  and  planted  in  beds  at 
a foot  afunder  each  way.  This  will  be  diftance  enough  for  thefe 
low-growing  fhrubs.  Oaober  is  the  beft  month  for  planting 
them  out  finally  ; for  although  they  will  grow  if  removed  any 
time  between  then  and  fpring,  yet  that  will  certainly  be  a more 
proper  feafon  than  when  they  are  in  full  blow.  Such  is  the  cul- 
ture of  this  flirub.  The  other  Ijiecies  of  this  genus  require  a dif- 
ferent management. 

laurel  Is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  common  mezereon,  but  all  the  other  forts  are  with  diffi- 
culty propagated  and  retained.  They  will  by  no  means  bear 
removing,  even  when  feedlings;  and  if  ever  this  is  attempted, 
not  one  In  an  hundred  muft  be  expected  to  grow.  They  arc 
raifed  by  feeds,  which  we  receive  from  the  places  where  they 
grow  naturally  ; and  he  who  is  defirous  of  having  thefe  plants, 
muft  manage  them  in  the  following  manner  : Let  a comport  bc' 
prepared  of  thefe  equal  divifions  ; one-fourth  part  of  lime-rub- 
bilb  ; one-fourth  part  of  drift  or  fea  land  ; another  of  fplinters 
of  rocks,  fome  broad  and  others  fmaller ; and  the  other  part  of 
maiden  earth  from  a rich  pafture.  Let  thefe  be  mixed  all  toge- 
ther, and  filled  Into  large  pots.  In  each  of  thefe  pots  put  a 
feed  or  two,  about  half  an  inch  deej),  in  the  fineft  of  the  mould. 
M^e  receive  the  feeds  in  the  fpring;  fo  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  their  coming  up  until  the  fpring  following  ; I,et,  therefore, 
the  pots  be  fet  in  the  lhade  all  the  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn 
i-emoved  into  a warm  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fun’s  rays  all  winter.  In  March,  let  them  be 
plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  will  foon  after 
appear.  This  bed  will  caufe  them  to  be  Itrong  plants,  by  the 
autumn  ; and  when  all  danger  of  froft  is  over,  they  may  be  un- 
covered wholly,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  the  open  air.  In  the 
autumn  they  fliould  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  or  let  un- 
der an  hot-bed  frame  all  winter ; and  in  fpring  they  fliould  be 
placed  where  they  are  to  continue,  moulding  them  up  the  heio-ht 
of  the  pot ; the  pots  being  fufticiently  broken  to  make  way  lor 
their  roots  as  they  flioot,  and  then  left  to  nature. — ^The  fituation- 
of  the  four  tenderer  forts  muft  be  well  flieltered  : and  if  it  be 
naturally  rock)^  Tandy,  and  dry,  it  will  be  the  better ; for  in  the 
places  where  they  grow  naturally,'  they  flrike  into  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  and  flourifli  where  there  is  hardly  any  appearance  of 
foil. 

The  C7ieorum  and  the  alpine  chamchva  are  very  hanly,  and 
will  grow  in  the  coldeft  fituation  j but  the  other  forts  Ihould 
have  a warm  foil,  and  a well-ftieltered  fitc,  -or  they  will  be  I’ub- 
jeft  to  be  deftroyed  in  bad  weather. 

The  root  of  the  mezereon  was  long  ufed  in  the  Lifbon  diet- 
drink,  a remedy  faid  to  be  good  for  feveral  complaints,  parti- 
cularly nodes  and  other  fymptoms  refilling  the  ule  of  mercury. 
'I’he  compofition  of  this  diet-drink  is  deferibed  in  the  Edinbur<’-h 
I’hyfical  Efl'ays,  by  Dr.  Donald  Monro  of  London.  On  chew- 
ing the  root  of  the  mezereon,  it  proves  very  pungent,  and  it# 
acrimony  is  accumulated  about  the  fauces,  and  is  very  durable. 
It  is  employed  chiefly  under  the  form  of  dccoftion  ; and  it  en- 
ters the  dcco(Slum  farfajiarill.-u  compofit\iin  of  the  London  col- 
lege ; but  it  has  allb  been  ufed  in  powder  combined  with  fome 
inactive  one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root.  It  is  apt  to  ao-nfion 
vomiting  and  purging  3 lb  muft  be  begun  in  grain-doles,  and 
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gradually  increafod.  It  is  often  ufcfully  GomMncd  with  mer- 
ciuy.  The  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  the  nioft  acrimonious 
■^)art,  is  recommended  in  the  pharmacopoeia  chirurgica,  to  be 
ileeped  in  vinegar,  and  applied  to  promote  the  dilcharge  of 
irtiies.  Mezereon  has  all'o  been  of  ufc  in  tumours  and  cutaneous 
eruptions  not  venereal,  'i'lie  whole  plant  is  very  corrofive  j and 
lU  of  the  berries,  it  is  laid,  will  kill  a wolf.  A woman  gave  la 
grains  of  the  berric.s  to  her  daughter  who  had  a quartan  ague; 
ihe  vomited  blood,  and  died  immediately. 

DAPIINEPIIORIA,  a fellival  in  honour  of  Apollo,  cele- 
brated every  ninlh  year  by  the  Boeotians.  It  was  then  ufual  to 
adorn  an  olive  bough  with  garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers, 
and  place  on  the  top  a brazen  globe,  on  which  were  fufpended 
fmaller  ones.  In  the  middle  were  placed  a number  of  crowns, 
and  a globe  of  inferior  fize,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a 
I'afi'ron-coloured  garment.  The  globe  on  the  top  repfefented 
the  fun  or  Apollo.  That  in  the  middle  was' an  emblem  of  the 
moon,  and  the  other  of  the  Itars.  The  crowns,  which  were 
365  in  number,  reprefented  the  fun's  annual  revolution.  This 
Ijough  was  carried  in  folemn  jrroceflion  by  a beautiful  youth  of 
an  illuftrious  family,  and  Whole  parents  were  both  living.  The 
youth  was  dreffed  in  rich  garments  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
his  hair  hung  loofe  and  diflievelled,  his  head  was  covered  with 
a,  golden  crown,  and  he  wore  on  his  feet  fhoes  called  Iphicrattdce, 
from  Iphicrates  an  Athenian,  who  firll  invented  them.  He 
was  called  laurel-bearer  ; and  at  the  time  he  e.xe- 

cuted  the  ollice  ot  priell  of  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one 
of  his  neareft  relations,  bearing  a rod  adorned  with  garlands, 
and  behind  him  followed  a train  of  virgins  with  branches  in 
their  hands.  In  this  order  the  proceflion  advanced  as  far  as  the 
•temple  of  Apollo,  lurnamed  Ifmenius,  where  fupplicatory 
h)Tnns  were  fung  to  the  god. — This  feftival  owes  its  origin  to 
the  following  circumftance  : When  an  oracle  advifed  the  JEto- 
lians,  who  inhabited  Arne  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  abandon 
their  ancient  pofl'effions,  and  go  in  quefl:  of  a fettlement,  they 
invaded  the  Theban  territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pillaged 
by  an  army  of  Pelalgians.  As  the  celebration  of  Apollo’s  fef- 
tival was  near,  both  nations,  who  religioufly  obferved  it,  laid 
afide  all  hoflillties,  and  according  to  cuflom  cut  down  laurel 
boughs  from  mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Melas,  and  walked  in  proceflion  in  honour  of  the  divinity. 
The  day  that  this  folemnity  was  obferved,  Polematas,  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Boeotian  army,  faw  a youth  in  a dream,  that  pre- 
fented  him  with  a complete  I'uit  of  armour,  and  commanded  the 
Boeotians  to  offer  folemn  prayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  pro- 
d&flion  with  laurel  boughs  in  their  hands  every  ninth  year. 
Three  days  after  this  dream,  th^  Boeotian  general  made  a lally, 
and  cutc^  thegreateft  j)art  of  the  befiegers,  who  were  compelled 
by  this  blow  to  relinquilTi  their  enterprife.  Polematas  immedi- 
ately inllituted  a novennial  feftival  to  the  god,  who  I'cemed  to 
be  the  patron  of  the  Berotians. 

DAl’IFKR,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand-mafter  of  a prince’s 
houlehold.  This  title  was  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople  to  the  Czar  of  Iluffia  as  a teftimony  of  favour. 
In  France  the  like  officer  was  Inftituted  by  Charlemagne,  un- 
der the  title  of  dapiferat  j and  the  dignity  of  dajirfer  is  ftill 
lubfifting  in  Germany,  the  clecftor  of  Bavaria  afliiming  the 
title  of  arcb-dupifer  of  the  empire,  whofe  office  is,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  emperor,  to  carry  the  firft  diffi  of  meat  to  tabic 
on  horfcback. 

DAPPLE-bay,  in  the  manege  : when  bay  horfes  have  marks 
of  a dark  bay,  they  are  called  dapple-bays. 

Dabble- A/aH’r .-  when  a black  boric  has  got  fpots  or  marks 
' more  black  or  thining  than  the  reft  of  his  tkin,  he  is  called  a 
dapple-black. 

X>ABAI*TI,  among  logicians,  one  of  the  tnbdes  of  lyl- 


logifms  of  the  third  figure,  whofe  premifes  are  imiverfal  afiif  a 
mallves,  and  the  conclufion  is  a i)articular  aflirmative:  tlur., 
Dau-  Every  body  is  divifiblc  ; 

AP-  Every  l)ody  is  a fubftaiice  ; 

Ti,  Therefore,  fome  fubftjince  is  divifible, 

DAK.pA,’a  town  and  fort  of ’Lower  Hungar}',  built  by 
the  Turks  in  1686,  and'  taken  by  the  Imperialifts  the  next 
ye-ar,  in  \Vhofe  h-ands  it  remains.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Draw,  10  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Eft'ack.  E.  Ion.  19.  10.  N.  lat< 
45-  4.5- 

DARDANELLES,  two  ancient  and  ftrong  caftles  of  Tur- 
key, one  of  which  is  in  Romania,  and  the  other  in  Nalolia,  on 
each  fide  the  canal,  formerly  called  the  Hellcfpont.  This 
keeps  up  a communication  with  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
Propontis  or  Sea  of  Rlarmora.  The  mouth  of  the  canal  is 
four  miles  and  a half  over  ; and  the  caftles  v/cre  built  in 
1659,  fecure  the  Turkith  fleet  from  the  intuits  of  the 
Venetians.  The  fliips  that  come  from  Conftantinople  are  fearch- 
ed  at  the  caftle  on  the  fide  ofNatolia,  to  fee  what  they  have  on 
board. 

DARDANLhS,  a-fon  of  Jupiter  and  Eleftra,  who,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Jafion,  left  Samothrace,  his  country, 
and  pafTed  into  Afia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer  king  of  Teiicria.  After  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law  he  afeended  the  throne,  and  reigned  62  years.  Ha. 
built  the  city  of  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  I'roy.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Erichthonius. 
According  to  tome,  Corybas,  his  nephew,  accompanied  him. 
to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced  the  worlliip  of  Cybele.  Dar- 
danus  taught  his  fubjefts  to  worfhip  Minerva,  and  he  gave  them 
two  ftatues  of  the  goddefs,  one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Palladium.  According  to  Virgil,  Dardanus  was  aa. 
Italian  by  origin. 

DARE,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with  dace.  See  Dace. 

DARES,  a Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the  Trojan  war,  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  which  he  wrote  the  hiftor)'-  in 
Greek.  This  hiftory  was  extant  in  the  age  of  Ailian ; the  Latin 
tranflation,  now  extant,  is  univerfally  believed  to  be  fpurious, 
though  it  is  attributed  by  fome  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  This  tranf- 
lation firft  made  its  appearance  A.  D.  1477,  at  Milan.  Homer 
fpeaks  of  him,  II.  5.  v.  to.  and  27. 

DARIC,  in  antiquity,  a famous  piece  of  gold,  firft  coined 
by  Darius  the  Mede  about  538  years  before  Chrift  ; probably 
during  his  day  at  Babylon,  out  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  gold 
which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  treafur)'.  From  thence  it 
was  difperfed  over  the  eaft,  and  alfo  into  Greece  ; fo  that  the 
Perfian  daric,  which  was  alfo  called  ’flatcr,  was  the  gold  coin 
beft  known  in  Athens  in  ancient  times.  Accorditig  to  Dr. 
Bernard,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our  g-uineas  ; 
but  as  it  was  very  fine,  and  contained  little  alloy,  it  may  be 
reckoned  worth  about  25s.  of  our  money.  Plutarch  informs 
us,  that  the  darics  were  damped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer 
clothed  in  a long  robe,  and  crowned  with  a fpiked  crown,  hold- 
ing a bow  in  his  left  hand  and  an  arrow  in  his  right  3 and  on 
the  other  fide  with  the  effigies  of  Darius.  All  the  other  pieces 
of  gold  of  the  fame  weight  and  value  that  were  coined  of  the 
fucceeding  kings,  both  of  the  Perfian  and  Macedonian  race, 
were  called  darics,  from  Darius,  in  whole  reign  ^this  coin  com- 
menced. Of  thefe  there  were  whole  darics  and  half  darics 
and  they  are  called  in  thofc  parts  of  Scripture  written  alter 
the  Babylonifli  captivity,  adarkonim  3 ami  by  the  Tahim- 
difts,  darkonotb.  Greaves  fays  that  the  daric  is  ftill  found  in 
Perfia  3 but  it  is  certainly  very  fcarce,  and  {)erhaps  ol  doubtful 
antiquity. 

DARIEN,  a narrow  ifthimis,  which  joins  N.  and  S.  Amc- 
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rica,  liavlng  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  E.  fiJe,  and  the  I'aclfic 
Ocean  on  the  Weft.  It  is  allb  the  name  of  a province  in  Terra 
Firma,  which  is  not  the  richell,  but  of  the  grcateft  importance 
of  any  in  the  poflHIion  of  the  Spaniards  j for  all  the  wealth  of 
Peru  is  brought  hither,  and  thence  imported  into  Europe.  I'here 
are  many  high  mountains  5 and  the  low  grounds  are  often 
overflowed  with  the  great  rains.  Here  the  men  go  naked,  and 
they  have  a (ilver  plate  fatlened  to  their  nofe,  which  hangs  over 
their  mouths,  in  the  fhape  of  a half-moon.  The  women  have 
a ring  hanging  down  in  the  fame  manner,  which  palfes  through 
the  bridle  of  the  nofe.  They  have  allb  feveral  chains  of  teeth, 
fliells,  beads,  and  the  like,  hanging  down  from  the  neck  to  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach.  Their  houfes  are  mollly  thin  and  fcattered, 
and  always  by  a river  fide,  with  jilantations  lying  about  them. 
They  are  built  with  i'mall  polls  fet  upiight,  about  feven  feet 
high,  which  are  hurdled  with  Hicks,  and  daubeti  over  with 
earth.  The  men  clear  the  plantations,  and  the  women  culti- 
vate them.  The  girls  are  employed  in  picking  and  fpinning 
cotton,  which  the  women  weave,  and  the  cloths  are  chiefly  uled 
for  hammocks.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  men  to  make  baikets, 
which  they  do  very  neatly  with  canes,  reeds,  or  palineto-leaves 
dyed  of  feveral  colours.  Each  man  has  feveral  wives,  who  live 
together  in  great  harmony.  They  are  fond  of  dancing  to  the 
found  of  a pipe  and  drum,  and  play  a great  many  antic  tricks, 
like  our  tumblers.  When  they  go  out  to  hunt,  the  women  carry 
in  their  bafkets  plarttains,  bananas,  yams,  potatoes,  and  caffava- 
roots  ready  roafted.  When  they  travel,  they  gnide  theml'elves 
by  the  fun  ; and,  when  it  does  not  fliine,  by  the  wind.  When 
they  come  to  the  rivers,  the  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
men,  fwim  over  them.  They  have  no  dillinftion  of  days  or 
weeks,  but  reckon  their  time  by  the  courfe  of  the  moon. 
The  animals  arc  the  fame  as  in  other  countries  of  the  fame 
climate. 

DAPv.II,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  fyllogil’m  of  the 
firft  figure,  wherein  the  major  propofition  is  an  univerfal  af- 
firmative, and  the  minor  and  conclufion  particular  aliirmatives  : 
thus. 

Da-  Every  body  that  is  moved,  is  moved  by  another  ; 

Ri-  Some  body  is  moved  3 

I,  Therefore,  fome  body  is  moved  by  another. 

DARKING,  or  Dorking,  a town  of  Surry,  on  the  river 
Mole.  The  market,  on  Saturday,  is  noted  for  corn,  provifions, 
and  fowls.  It  is  23  miles  S.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  o.  14.  W. 
Lat.  51.17.  N. 

DARLINGTON,  a large  town  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
with  a market  on  Monday.  It  is  fcated  on  a flat,  on  the  river 
Skerne,  which  falls  into  the  Tees.  It  has  a fpacious  market- 
place 3 and  the  market  is  well  fupplied  with  corn,  cattle,  and 
provifions.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  the  manufa£ture  of 
huckabacks.  It  has  likewife  a thriving  one  of  camlets.  Some 
fmall  wares  of  the  Mancheller  kind  are  allb  made  here  3 and 
there  is  a confiderable  trade  in  dreffing  leather.  A curious  water 
machine  for  grinding  optical  glatics,  and  for  fpinning  linen 
yarn,  has  been  erefted  here,  the  invention  of  a native  of  the 
town.  Darlington  is  19  miles  S.  of  Durham,  and  239  N.  by 
W,  of  London.  Ixm.  1.  2^.  W.  Lat.  54.  32.  N. 

DARMSTADT,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  the  laiidgraviute  oi  Hetle-Darm- 
ftadt,  with  a handlbme  caftle,  where  its  own  jirince  generally 
refiJes.  It  is  feated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  in  E.  Ion.  8. 
40.  N.  lat.  49.  50. 

DARNEL-,  in  botany.  See  Lolium. 

DARTFORD,  atown  in  Kent,  with  a market  on  Saturday. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Darent,  not  far  from  its  influx  into  the 
Thaiwcs.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a tine  nunnery,  founded  by 
Edward  III.  At  the  dillblution  it  was  converted  into  a royal 
palace  ; but  it  was  alienated  by  James  I.  The  rebellion  of 
VoL.  U. 
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Wat  Tyler,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  began  in  this  town, 
which  is  feven  miles  W.  of  Gravefend,  and  16  E.  by  S.  of  Lon'- 
don.  I-on.  o.  16.  E.  Lat.  51.  25.  N. 

DARTMOUTH,  a fea-port  and  borough  of  Devonfhire, 
with  a market  on  Friday.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
by  the  river  Dart,  near  its  fall  into  the  fea,  and  has  a fpaciou.s 
haven,  capable  of  fheltering  a large  number  of  fliip.s.  It  has 
a confiderable  trade  to  the  S.  parts  of  Europe  and  to  Newfound- 
land, as  well  as  a fhare  in  the  coafting  t rathe.  It  contains 
three  churches  3 and  is  30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Exeter,  and  204 
W., by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  3.  45.  W.  Lat.  50,  22.  N. 

DART05,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  which  form  the 
ferotum.  It  is  called  the  dartos  mujeh.  3 but  Dr.  Hunter  fays, 
that  Ro  fuch  mufcle  can  be  found,  and  Albinus  takes  no  notice 
of  it  in  his  tables. 

DASYPUS,,the  Armauillo  or  Tatou,  in  zoology  5 a genus 
of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta.  The  dafypus 
has  neither  foreteeth  nor  dogteeth  ; it  is  covered  with  a hard 
bony  fliell,  interfedVed  with  diftin^l  moveable  zones  or  belts : 
this  fhell  covers  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  and 
extends  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  5 the  only  parts  to 
which  it  docs  not  extend,  are  the  throat,  the  brcail,  and  the 
belly,  which  are  covered  with  a whitilh  fkin  of  a coarfe  grain, 
refembling  that  of  a hen  after  the  feathers  are  pulled  off.  The 
fliell  does  not  confifl  of  one  entire  piece,  like  that  of  the  tor- 
toife  5 but  is  divided  into  feparate  belts,  conneffed  to  each  other 
by  membranes  which  enable  the  animal  to  move  it,  and  even 
to  roll  -itfelf  up  like  a hedge-hog.  The  number  of  thefe  belts 
does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  animal,  as  fome  hare  ima- 
gined 3 but  is  uniformly  the  fame  at  all  times,  and  ferves  to 
dillinguifh  the  different  fpecies.  All  the  fpecies  of  thb  animal 
were  originally  natives  of  America  3 they  were  entirely  un- 
known to  the  ancients  5 and  modern  travellers  mention  them  as 
peculiar  to  Mexico,  Brafil,  and  the  fouthern  j arts  of  America; 
though  fome  indeed  have  confounded  them  with  two  fpecies  of 
manis  or  fhell-lizard,  which  are  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies : others 
report  that  they  are  natives  of  Africa,  becaufc  fome  of  them 
have  been  tranfported  from  Brafil  to  the  coall  of  Guine.a,  where  a 
few  have  fince  been  propagated  ; but  they  were  never  heard  of 
in  Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa,  till  after  the  difeovery  of  America. 
— They  are  all  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  extending  and 
contrafting  their  bodies,  and  of  rolling  themfclves  up  like  a 
ball,  but  not  in  fo  complete  a fphere  as  the  hedge-hog.  They 
are  very  inoffenfive  animals,  excepting  when  they  get  into  gar- 
dens, where  they  devour  the  melons,  potatoes,  and  other  roots. 
They  walk  quickly  ; but  can  hardly  be  faid  to  run  or  leap,  fo 
that  they  fcldom  efcape  the  purl'uit  either  of  men  or  dogs.  But 
nature  has  not  left  them  altogether  defencelefs.  They  dig  deep 
holes  in  the  earth  3 and  feldom  go  very  far  from  their  fubter- 
raneous  habitations  : upon  any  alarm  they  Immediately  go 
into  their  holes  3 but,  when  at  too  great  a didance,  they  re- 
'quire  but  a few  moments  to  make  one.  The  hunters  can 
hardly  catch  them  bv  the  tail  before  they  fink  their  bodies  in 
the  ground;  where  they  Hick  fo  dole,  that  the  tail  frequently 
comes  away  and  leaves  the  body  in  the  earth 3 which  obliges  the 
hunters,  when  they  want  to  take  them  alive  and  nnmutilated, 
to  dilate  the  fides  of  the  hole.  When  they  are  taken,  and 
liiid  that  there  is  no  refource,  they  inftantly  roll  thernlelvea 
up,  and  will  not  extend  their  bodies  unlefs  they  are  held  near 
a tire.  When  in  deep  holes,  there  is  no  other  method  of  making 
them  come  out,  but  by  forcing  in  finoke  or  water.  They 
keep  In  their  holes  through  the  day,. and  Jeldom  go  abroad  in 
quell  of  llibliftencc  but  in  the  night.  The  hunters  ufnally 
chafe  them  with  fmall  dogs,  which  eafily  come  up  with  them. 
When  the  dogs  are  near,  the  creatures  inllantly  roll  themfclves 
up,  and  in  this  condition  the  hunters  carry  them  oO'.  How- 
ever, if  they  be  near  a precipice,  they  often  elcape  both  U»o 
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doga  and  hunters:  thay  rpll  themfelves  up,  and  tumble  down 
like,  a ball,  without  breaking  their  Ihell,  or  receiving  any  in- 
jury. The  -darypus  is  a very  fruitful  Animal : the  female  ge- 
nerally brings  f(«th  four  young  ones  every  month;  which  is 
the  reafon  why  the  fpecics  .are  fo  numerous,  notwithltanding 
they  arc  fo  much  fought  after  on  account  of  the  fwcetnels  of 
their  lletli.  The  Indians.likewife  make  baikets,  boxes,  of 
the  tliells  which  cover  their  l^ieads. 

Linnneu§  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of  dafypus,  principally  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  numlter  of  their  moveable  belts.  See 
Plate  I.  of  Vol.  III. 

DATA,  among  mathematicians,  a term  for  fuch  things  or 
quantities  as  are  given  or  known,  in  order  to  find  other  things 
thereby  that  are  unknown.  Euclid  ufes  the  word  data  (of 
which  he  hath  a particular  trait)  for  fuch  fpaces,  lines  and 
angles  as  are  given  in  magnitude,  or  to  which  we  can  alfign 
others  equal.  From  the  primary  ufc  of  the  word  data  in  ma- 
thematic*!, it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  other  arts;  as  philofo- 
phy,  medicine,  &c.  where'it  exprell'es  any  quantity,  which,  for 
the  fake  of  a prefent  calculation, . is  taken  for  granted  to  be 
fqch,  without  requiring  an  immediate  proof  for  its  certainty; 
called  alfo  the  given  quantity,  number,  or  power.  And  hence 
alfo  fuch  things  as  are  known,  from  whence  either  in  natural 
philofophy,  the  animal  mechanifm,  or  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines, we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  unknown,  are  now 
frequently  in  phyfical  writers  called  data. 

DATE,  an  addition  or  appendage  in  writings,  a£ts,  inftru- 
ments,  letters,  &c.  exiireifing  the  day  and  month  of  the  year 
when  the  adl  or  letter  was  palled  or  figned;  together  with  the 
place  where  the  fame-  was  done,  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  Latin  datum  “ given,”  the  participle  of  do  “ I give.”  Our 
ancient  deeds  had  no  dates,  but  only  the  month  and  year,  to 
fignify  that  they  were  not  made  in  hafte,  or  in  the  fpace  of  a 
day,  but  upon  longer  and  more  mature  deliberation.  The 
king’s  grants  began  with  thefe  words,  Vrajeiitihui  futuris, 
but  the  grants  of  private  perfons  with  Omnibus  prccfentes 
liter  as  inJfeBuris,  A deed  is  good,  though  it  mentions  no 

date,  or  hath  a falfe  date;  or  even  if  it  hath  an  impofiible  date, 
as  the  30th  of  Febmary;  provided  the  real  day  of  its  being 
dated  or  given,  that  is,  delivered,  can  be  proved ; Blackjl.  Com. 
vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

Date,  the  fruit  of  the  great  palm-tree.  Sec  Phoexix.  . 

DATI  (Carlo),  profetfor  of  polite  learning  at  Florence,  his 
native  country,  became  very  famous,  as  well  on  account  of  bis 
works,  as  of  the  eulogies  which  have  been  bellowed  on  him  by 
learned  men.  The  chief  work  to  which  Dati  applied  hirafelf, 
was  Della  Pittura  Anlica,  of  which  he  publilhcd  an  efl'ay  in  the 
year  1667.  He  died  in  167  5,  much  lamented,  as  well  for  his 
humanity  and  amiable  manners  as  for  his  parts  and  learning. 

DATISCA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  dodecandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  54th  order,  MifccUanea . The  male 
calyx  is  pentaphyllous;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  an  I he  rm  arc 
feffile,  long,  and  15  in  number.  The  female  calyx  is  bidented; 
no  corolla;  the  llylcs  three;  the  capfulc  triangular,  threc- 
horned,  unilocular,  pervious,  polyfpermous,  inferior. 

DATISI,  in  logic,  a mode  of  1}  llogifms  in  the  third  figure, 
wherein  the  major  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  minor 
and  conclufion  particular  affirmative  propofilions.  Thus, 

Da-  All  who  ferve  God  arc  kings; 

Ti-  Some  who  lerve  God  arc  poor; 

SI,  Therefore,  fomc  who  are  poor  are  kings,  ^ 

DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  cafe  in  the  dcclcnfion  of 
nouns;  expreffing  the  (late  or  relaxation  of  a thing  to  whole 
profit  or  lofs  fome  other  thing  is  referred.  See  Gkammak.  It 
is  called  dative,  becaufc  ufually  governed  by  a verb,  implying 


fomething  to  be  given  to  fome  perfon,  As,  commodare  Socratr, 

“ to  lend  to  Socrates;”  utilis  rripublieo’,  “ ufeful  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;”  peniiciofus  ecchjics,  “ pernicious  to  the  church.’* 

In  Englifh,  where  we  have  i>roperly  no  cales,  this  relation  is 
cxprell'ed  by  (be  lign  to,  or  for. 

DATURA,  the  XHOKN-Ari'i.E,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  < 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  J 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Lurid^f, 

Tho  corolla  is  funnel-lhaped,  and  plaited ; the  calyx  tubular,  '■) 
angitlated,  and  deciduous;  the  cajifule  quadrivalverl.  There  \ 
are  fix  fpecies,  I'he  Itramoninm,  or  common  thorn-apple,  ' 
rifes  about  a yard  high,  with  an  eretl,  ftrong,  round,  hollow, 
green  Italic,  branching  luxuriantly,  having  the  branches  widely  ' 
extended  on  every  fide;  large,  oval,  irregularly  angnlated, 
fmooth,  dark-green  leaves;  and  from  the  divifions  of  the  ■- 
branches,  large  white  flowers  fingly,  fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  ' ■ 
prickly  capfules,  growing  eredl,  commonly  called  thorri-apphs.  ‘4 
At  night  the  upper  leaves  rife  uj>  and  inclofe  the  flowers.  The 
bloll'oms  have  fometimes  a tinge  of  purjile  or  violet.  The  ’ 
flowers  cqnfift  of  one  large,  funnel-lhaped  petal,  having  a long 
tube,  and  fpreading  pentagonal  limb,  fucceeded  by  large  round-  ' 
ilh  caplules  of  the  fize  of  middling  apples,  clofcly  l^fet  with 
lharp  Ipines.  An  ointment  prepai-ed  from  the  leaves  gives  eafe 
in  external  inflammations  and  in  the  haemorrhoids.  The  feeds 
were  recommended  by  Dr.  Storck  to  be  taken  internally  im 
cafes  of  madnefs;  but  they  feem  to  be  a very  unfafe  remedy,  * 

Taken  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  they  bring  on  a delirium,  and  in  a i 
large  one  would  certainly  prove  fatal.  Cows,  horfes)  flieep,  ! 
and  goats,  refufe  this  plant.  | 

DAUCUS,  the  carkot,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  digjmia  ] 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  i 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  UmbcHaia;.  The 
corolla  is  a little  radiated,  all  hermaphrodite.  The  fruit  briltly.  1 
with  fliort  hairs.  I'here  are  five  fpecies;  but  the  only  one 
which  merits  attention  is  the  carota,  or  common  carrot.  This 
is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  There  are  feveral 
varieties,  as  the  white,  the  orange,  and  the  purple  carrot ; but 
of  .thefe  the  orange  carrot  is  the  inoft  elleemed.  It  grows 
longer,  larger,  and  is  commonly  more  handfome  than  the 
others,  being  often  15 -or  18  inches  long  in  the  eatable  part,, 
and  from  two  to  four  in  diameter  at  top.  Carrots  are  propa- 
gated by  feeds,  which  are  fown  at  ditferent  feafons  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  procure  a fupply  of  young  roots  for  the  table  at  all 
times.  The  feafon  for  fowing  for  the  earliefl  crop  is  foon  af- 
ter Chrillmas ; the  manner  of  cultivating-  them  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  particular  defeription. 

Under  the  article  HUSBANDRY  w-e  fliall  take  notice  of  the 
good  properties  of  carrots  as  a food  for  cattle.  They  have 
been  greatly  recommended  as  proper  for  fattening  hogs ; but 
from  fomc  experiments  mentioned  in  the  Gcorgical  PJfays  it 
appears,  that  thovtgh  the  bacon  thus  fed  is  of  excellent  (--uali- 
ty,  the  feeding  is  confiderably  dearer  than  that  fed  with 
peafe,  pollard,  icc.  In  the  fame  eflays,  an  experiment  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Flunter,  concerning  the  propriety  of  laifing 
carrots  for  the  ule  of  the  difliller.  From  a grofs  calculation, 
he  is  induced,  to  think  that  a good  acre  of  carrots  fo  manufac- 
tured will  leave  u profit  of  40I,  after  dcdmftihg  the  landlord’s 
rent,  cultivation,  dillillation,  and  other  incidental  expences.  In 
this  calculation,  he  prefumes  that  the  fpirit  is  worth  fix  fliil- 
lings  per  gallon,  and  not  cxcifed.  An  acre  of  barley  will  by 
no  means  produce  fo  much  fpirit.  A rich  fandy  loam  is  the 
beft  land  for  carrots ; which,  aifter  the  crop  is  removed,  will  be 
in  high  cultivation  for  corn.  Attempts  have  alfo  been  made 
to  prepare  fugar  from  carrots,  but  without  fuccefs ; a thick  fv- 
rnpy  matter  like  treacle  being  only  obtainable.  A poultice  of 
carrots  mitigates  the  pain  and  abates  the  flench  of  foul  and 
cancerous  ulcers. — Cvickets  are  very  fond,  of  carrots ; and  are 
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enfily  deftroyed  by  making  a pafte  of  powdered  arfenic,  wheat- 
flour,  and  lcrii()cci  carrots,  which  nuift  be  placed  near  their  habi  - 
tations. The  feeds  have  been  reckoned  diuretic  j and  were  for- 
merly much  ufed  as  a remedy  for  the  ftone,  but  are  at  prefent 
little  regarded.  Carrots  were  firll  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

DAVENANT  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  poet  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born- at  Oxford  in  1606.  After  fome  flay  at  the 
university,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Frances  firll  duchefs  of 
llichmond,  and  afterward  of  Fulke  Grevrl,  lord  Brook  j ^yho 
having  an  excellent  tafte  for  poetry,  was  much  charmed  with 
him.  He  got  great  elieem  by  writing  poems  and  plays;  and 
upon  the  death  of  Ben  Jonlbn  was  created  poet-laureat.  He 
wrote  his  poem  Gondibert  at  Paris.  He  formed  a defign  for 
carrying  over  a conliderable  number  of  artificers,  efpecially 
weavers,  to  Virginia,  by  the  encouragement  of  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, the  queen-mother  of  England,  who  obtained  leave  for  him 
of  the  king  of  France.  But  he  and  his  company  were  feized 
by  fome  parliament  fhips,  and  he  carried  pri loner  firll  to  the 
ille  of  Wight,  and  then  to  the  tower  of  London  j but,  by  the 
mediation  of  Milton  and  others,  he  got  his  liberty  as  a prifoner 
at  large  At  this  time  tragedies  and  comedies  being  prohi- 
bited, he  contrived  to  let  up  an  Opera,  to  be  performed  by  de- 
clamations and  mufic.  This  Italian  opera  began  in  Rutland- 
houle  in  Charter-houfe-yard,  1656;  but  was  afterwards  remo- 
ved to  the  Cock -pit  in  Drury-Lane,  and  was  much  frequented 
for  many  years.  In  ^648,  his  Madagufear,  with  other  poems, 
was  printed.  He  died  in  1668. 

DAVENTRY,  a town  of  Northamptonfhire,  with  a mar- 
ket on  Wednefday.  Here  the  dilfenters  had  once  a flourifliing 
academy.  It  is  10  miles  W.  of  Northampton,  and  7a  N.  W. 
of  London.  W.  Ion.  i.  10.  N.  lat.  52.  15. 

DAUGHTER,  JiUa,  a female  child.  See  the  article  Chil- 
dren. Daughters  among  the  ancients  were  more  frequently 
expofed  than  fons,  as  requiring  greater  charge  to  educate  and 
fettle  them  in  the  world.  Thole  who  had  no  legitimate  fons 
were  obliged  by  the  Athenian  laws  to  leave  their  eftates  to 
their  daughters,  who  were  confined  to  marry  their  nearell  rela- 
tions, otherwile  to  forfeit  their  inheritance  ; as  we  find  to  have 
been  pra6lifed  likewife  among  the  Jews,  many  of  whole  laws 
feem  to  have  been  tranferibed  by  Solon.  It  an  heirels  hap- 
pened to  be  married  before  her  father’s  death,  this  did  not  hin- 
der the  nearell  relation  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  even  to 
take  the  woman  from  her  hulband ; which  is  laid  to  have  been 
4 common  cafe. 

DAVID,  king  of  Ifrael,  and  Hebrew  poet,  was  born  at 
Bethlehem  1085,  and  died  1014  years  B.  C.  His  hillory  is 
particularly  recorded  in  the  facred  writings. 

St.  DAVID’S,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Pembrokelliire,  with  a 
market  on  Wednefday  ; feated  in  a barren  foil,  on  the  river 
lien,  not  a mile  from  the  fca.  It  was  once  a confiderable  place, 
and  had  walls,  which  are  now  demolilhed.  The  cathedral  is  a 
pretty  good  flni6lure.  From  the  cape,  near  this  place,  is  a 
profped  into  Ireland.  It  is  24  miles  N.  W . of  Pembroke,  and 
15-;  W.  by  N.  of  I.xmdon.  W.  long.  5.  15.  N.  lat.  51,  56. 

St.  David’s,  a fort  belonging  to  the  Engliflt  E.  India  Com- 
pany, on  the  coall  of  Coromandel,  which  was  taken  and  dellroy- 
ed  by  the  French  in  1758,  and  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  It  is 
80  miles  S.  of  Fort  St.  George.  E.  long.  79.  45.  N.  lat.  1 1.  30. 

DAVIDISTS,  Davidici,  or  D.win  Geokoians,  a fett  of 
heretics,  the  adherents  of  David  George,  a native  of  Delft,  who, 
101525,  began  to  preach  a new  do6lrInc  ; publifhing  himfclf 
to  lx;  the  true  iMetfiah  ; and  that  he  was  fent  thither  to  fill  hea- 
ven, which  was  quite  empty  for  want  of  pco^ile  to  delcwe  it. 
He  is  likewife  laid  to  have  denied  the  cxilleiicc  of  angeks,  gooil 
and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  to  have  reje(!“led  Ihedotlrine  of 
a future  judgment.  He  rejydled  fnan  iag*,  with  the  Adamites  3 


held,  with  Mane.s,  that  the  foul  was  not  defiled  by  fin ; and 
laughed  at  the  lidf-denial  fo  much  recommended  by  Jefus 
Chrill.  Such  were  his  principal  errors.  He  made  his  efcape 
from  Delft,  and  retired  firll  into  Friclland,  and  then  to  Bafil, 
where  he  changed  his  name,  afinming  that  of  John  Bruck,  and 
died  in  i^^6.  He  left  fome  difciples  behind  him,  to  whom  he 
promifed,  that  he  would  rife  again  at  the.  end  of  three  years. 
Nor  was  he  altogether  a falfe  prophet  herein  5 for  the  magif- 
trates  of  that  city,  being  informed,  at  the  three  years  end,  of 
what  he  had  taught,  ordered  him  to  be  . dug  up  and  burnt,  toge- 
ther with  his  writings,  by  the  common  hangman.  There  are 
Hill  fome  remains  of  this  ridiculous  fe6l  in  Holltein,  Frielland, 
and  other  countries,  whofe  temper  and  conduftfeem  todiferedit 
the  exaggerated  account  which  fome  writers  have  given  of  their 
founder.  He  was  probably  a deluded  fanatic  and  myllic. 

DAVIS  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet,  born  about 
the  year  i37°‘  He  firll  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  poem  Ndfce^ 
Teipfum  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  He  became  attorney -=- 
general,  and  I'peaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Ireland  ; and 
afterwards  was  appointed  lord  chief  Jullice  of  the  court  of  King’s- 
Bench  in  England,~but  died  before  his  inftallation,  in  1626.  He 
publillied  many  law  trafts  3 but  was  efteemed  more  of  a fcholar 
and  a wit  than  of  a lawyer, 

Davis  (John),  a famous  navigator  in  the  i6th  century,  was^ 
born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dartmouth  in  Devonfhire  5 and  diftin- 
guilbed  himfelf  by  making  three  voyages  to  the  moll  northern - 
parts  of  America,  in  order  to  difeover  a north-well  pall'age  to  the 
Fall  Indies ; in  which  he  dlfcovered  the  Straits  which  bear  his 
name.  Fle  afterwards  performed  five  voyages  to  the  Fall  In- 
dies ; in  the  lall  of  which  he  was  {lain  in  a defperate  fight  with 
fome  Japanefe,  near  the  coall  of  Malacca,  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember 160^.  Fie  wrote  an  account  of  his  fecond  voyage  for 
the  difeovery  of  the  north-well  pall'age  5 a voyage  to  the  Fall. 
Indies  ; and  other  trails. 

Davis’s  Straits,  an  arm  of  the  fea between  Greenland  and  N., 
America,  difeovered  by  captain  Davis  in  1585,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  find  a N.  W.  pall'age  to  China., 

DAVIT,  in  a Ihip,  along  beam  of  timber,  reprelented' by  a,  a, 
Plate  89,  and  ufed  as  a crane  whereby  to  hoilt  the  flukes  of  the 
anchor  to  the  lop  of  the  bow,  without  injuring  the  fides  of  the  Ihip 
as  it  afeends  ; an  operation  which,  by  mariners,  is  called fijbins^ 
the  anskor.  The  anchors  being  fituated  on  both  the  bows,  thft 
davit  may  be  occafionally  fliifted,  fo  as  to  projeft  over  either 
fide  of  the  Ihip,  according  to  the  polition  of  that  anchor  on 
which  it  is  employed.  'I’he  inner  end  of  the  davit  is  feaired 
by  being  thrull  into  a fquare  ring  of  iron  h,  which  is  bolted  to 
the  deck,  and  forelocked  under  the  beams,  This  ring,  which  is 
called  the  fpan-Jbackle,  exhibited  at  large  by  fig.  9,  is  fixed  exr 
aftly  in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and  clofe  behind  the  foremall. 
Upon  the  outer  end  of  the  ilavit  is  hung  a large  block  a,  through 
which  a llrong  rope  traverl'es,  called  the  jijh-pemlait,  d)  to 
whofe  foremoft  end  is  fitted  a large  iron  hook  e,  and  to  its  after 
end  a tackle  or  complication  of  pullicsy ; the  former  of  which 
is  called  the  JiJb-book,  and  the  latter  \hcjijb-tackle.  The  davit, 
therefore,  according  to  the  I'ea-phrafe,  is  employed  to  JJb  the  an- 
chor which  being  previoully  the  filli-hook  is  tallened 

ui)on  its  flukes;  and  the  ctforts  of  the  tackle  being  tranfmitted 
to  the  hook,  by  means  of  the  filli-pendent,  draws  up  that  part  of 
the  anchor  fuificiently  high  upon  the  bow  to  fallen  it,  which  is 
done  by  the  Jbank-paintcr.  See  that  article. — There  is  alfo  a 
davit  of  a I’maller  kind  occafionally  fixed  in  the  long-boat,  and 
employed  to  weigh  the  anchor  therein. 

DAUPHIN,  a title  given,  during  the  cxiftence  of  royalty  in 
France,  to  the  eldcft  I'un  and  prernmjrtive  heir  of  the  crown  ; on 
account  of  the  province  of  Dauphiiic,  which  in  1343  was  given 
to  Philip  de  Valois,  on  this  condition,  by  Humliert  dauphin  of 
the  Viennois.  The  dauphin,  in  his  letters  patent,  ftyled  himfclf. 
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Py  ihi  of  God,  cJdcJl  fon  of  Ffuncf,  nnd  dauphin  of 

I'  tcnnois.  D.\ui'hix  was  anciently  the  title  or  appellation  of  the 
prince  of  Viennois  in  France. 

Dauphins,  or  Dclphhn,  in  literary  hiftory,  a name  given  to 
the  commentators  on  the  ancient  Latin  authors,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prince,  under  the  care  and  dirc6\ion  of  INI.  de  Montanfier  his 
governor,  and  Boiluet  and  Huet  his  preceptors.  They  were  39 
in  number. 

DAUPIIINY,  a lale  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Khone,  on  the  X.  by  the  Rhone  and  Savoy,  on  the  S.  by 
Provence,  and  on  the  K.  by  the  Alps.  Hence  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  late  crown  of  France  was  called  the  D.auphin  : a title 
which  be  derived  from  the  following  circumliance.  In  1349, 
Hubert  II.  count  of  Dauphiny,  being  inconfolable  for  the  lofs 
of  his  only  Ion,  whom  he  had  let  fall  from  a window  of  his  pa- 
lace at  Grenoble  into  the  Ifere,  entered  into  a convent  of  Jaco- 
bins, and  ceded  Dauphiny  (which,  moreover,  he  had  with  diffi- 
culty defended  againft  the  attempts  of  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy) 
to  Philip,  a younger  I'on  of  Philip  of  Valois,  for  120,000  florins 
of  gold  (each  of  the  value  of  20  fols,  or  I2d.  Engliffi)  on  this 
condition,  that  the  eldeft  ton  of  the  king  of  France  fliould  be  fty- 
led  the  Dauphin.  Charles  V.  furnamed  the  Wife,  grandfon  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  firll  bore  this  title  in  15 '^o.  Two  thirds  of 
Dauphiny  are  interfeffed  by  mountains,  which  aff'oni  good  paf- 
turage,  plenty  of  timber ; fir  trees,  in  particular,  for  the  building 
of  fhips  ; and  very  fcarce  fimples.  In  thefe  mountains,  which 
are  branches  of  the  Alp.s,  are  bears,  chamois  (a  kind  of  wild  goat, 
■whofe  fliin  is  much  valued)  marmots,  eagles,  hawks,  8cc.  A 
number  of  children  go  from  town  to  town,  and  gain  a livelihood 
by  making  the  marmot  dance.  The  vallies  afford  wheat,  and 
the  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone,  excellent  wines,  olives, 
and  filk.  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  have  been  worked 
here  to  great  advantage  ; and  they  have  likewife  been  fuccefsful 
in  working  a mine  of  gold  (the  only  one  in  F'rance)  at  Gardette, 
nine  leagues  from  Grenoble.  The  principal  rivers  of  Dauphiny 
are  the  Rhone,  Durance,  Ifere,  and  Drornc.  It  now  forms  the 
departments  of  Drome,  Ifere,  and  Upper  Alps  5 including  an 
extent  of  country  40  leagues  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  36  broad 
from  E.  to  W. 

DAURAT  (John),  an  eminent  French  poet,  born  in  1507. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  was  preceptor  to  the  king’s  pages, 
and  Charles  IX,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  converfation,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  his  poet  ; but  his  generofity  and 
want  of  management  placed  him  in  that  clafs  of  learned  men 
who  have  been  very  near  ftarr'ing.  Conformably  to  the  tafle  of 
the  age,  he  had  fo  much  ikill  in  making  anagrams,  that  feveral 
illuftrious  perfons  gave  him  their  names  to  anagrammatife  : he 
alfo  undertook  to  explain  the  Centuries  of  Noflradamus.  Mak- 
ing verfes  was  a difeafe  in  him  ; for  no  book  was. printed,  nor 
did  any  perfon  of  confequence  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes 
on  the  occafion  ; as  if  he  had  been  poet  in  ordinary',  or  his  mufe 
had  been  a hired  mourner,  to  the  whole  kingilom.  Scaliger 
tells  u.s,  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  endeavouring 
to  find  all  the  biblc  in  Homer.  Fie  died  in  1588. 

DAY,  according  to  the  molt  natural  and  obvious  fenfe  of  the 
word,  fignifics  that  fpacc  of  time  during  which  it  continues  to 
be  light  j in  contradiflimSlion  to  night,  being  that  partition  of 
time  wherein  it  is  dark  : but  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  it  is 
light  being  fomewhat  vague  and  indeterminate,  the  time  be- 
tween the  riling  and  the  letting  of  the  fun  is  ufually  looked  on  as 
the  day  ; and  the  time  which  lapl'es  from  its  fetting  to  its  rifing 
again,  the  night. 

The  w(»rd  day  is  often  taken  in  a large  fenfe,  fo  as  to  include 
the  night  alfo  ; or  to  denote  the  time  of  a whole  apparent  revo- 
lution of  the  lun  round  the  earth;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  called  by 
fome  a natural  day,  and  by  others  an  artificial  one  but,  to 


avoid  confufion,  it  is  ufual  to  call  it  in  the  former  fenfe  (imply  I 
the  day,  and  in  the  latter  a nyebtbemeron  ; by  which  term  that  .15 
acceptation  of  it  is  aptly  denoted,  as  it  implies  both  day  and  1 
night.  The  nychthemeron  is  divided  into  twenty-four  jiarts,  -a 

called  hours ; which  are  of  two  forts,  equal  and  uneipud  or  tern-  S 

porary.  See  the  article  Houk,  and  Chuonology,  page  <521. 

D.s.Y-Coa/,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given  by  the  miners  of  S 
England,  and  the  common  people  who  live  In  coal  countries,  to  ^ 
that  learn  or  flratum  of  coal  which  lies  uppcruioft  in  the  earth.  < 
The  fame  vein  or  flratum  of  coal  ul'ually  runs  a great  way  through 
the  country,  and  dijis  and  riles  in  the  earth  at  diflerent  places  ; 
fo  that  this  upper  flratum,  or  day- coal,  is,  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  fame  flratum,  fometimes  near  the  furface,  and  fometinie? 
many  fathoms  deep.  The  fubterranean  fires  found  in  fome  of 
our  coal-countries  feed  principally  on  this  coal  ; and  aic  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  furface  as  it  rifes  or  finks. 

Dw-F/y.  See  Ephemeris. 

DAY-iV(?/,  among  fowlers.  See  Net. 

Days  of  Grace,  are  thofe  granted  by  the  court  at  the  praver 
of  defendant  or  plaintifl’.  In  commerce.  Days  of  grace,  are  the 
three  days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a bill  of  exchange,  Ac, 
after  the  fame  has  become  due.  It  is  the  cuflom  to  give  ten 
days  in  France  and  Dantzic ; eight  at  Naples ; fix  at  Venice,  ' 
Amflerdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  ; four  at  Franefort ; five 
in  Leipfic ; twelve  at  Hamburgh  ; fix  In  Portugal  ; fourteen, 
in  Spain  ; thirty  In  Genoa,  &c.  In  Britain  the  days  of  grace 
are  given  and  taken  as  a matter  of  courfe,  the  bill  being  only  y 
paid  on  the  lafl  day  ; but  in  other  countries,  where  the  time  Is  * 
much  longer,  it  would  be  reckoned  diflionourable  for  a merchant  7, 
to  take  advantage  of  it ; bills  are  therefore  paid  on  the  very  day  \ 
they  fall  due. 

TixYs-Mari,  in  the  north  of  England,  an  arbitrator  or  perfon  1 
chofen  to  determine  an  affair  in  difpute, 

Intercalary  Days.  See  Intercalary  Days. 

Day’s- //'FrF,  among  feamen,  the  reckoning  or  account  of  the  j 
flilp’s  courfe  during  24  hours,  or  between  noon  and  noon,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  trigonometry.  See  D^Mi-Reckoning. 

DAZE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given  by  our  miners  to  a 
glittering  fort  of  Hone,  which  often  occurs  in  their  works  ; and, 
as  it  is  an  unprofitable  fubftance,  is  one  of  thofe  things  they  call 
nueeds.  The  word  daze  takes  in  with  them  ever)’-  ftone  that  is 
hard  and  glittering ; and  therefore  it  comjuehends  the  whole 
genus  of  the  telangia  or  ftony  nodules,  whh'.h  have  the  flakes  of 
talk  in  their  fubflance  : thefe,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
flony  matter  they  are  bedded  in,  and  their  own  colour,  give  the 
names  of  black  daze,  nubite,  red,  ?a\l\yellou>  daze,  to  thefe  flones. 

DEACON,  Diaconus,  a {)erfon  in  the  lowefl  degree  of 
holy  orders,  whofe  bufinel's  is  to  bajitifc,  read  in  the  church,  and 
afiift  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharifl.  The  word  is  formed  , 

from  the  Latin  Diaconus,  of  the  Greek  Jtaxov®-,  minifler,  fer-  V 

vant.  Deacons  were  Inflituted  feven  In  number,  by  the  ajioftles,  ^ 

Adis,  chaj).  vi.  which  number  was  retained  a long  time  in  feve-  ; 

ral  churches.  Their  office  was  to  ferve  in  the  Agapa*,  and  to  ; 

diflribute  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants.  Another  j 

part  of  the  office  of  deacons,  was  to  be  a Ibrt  of  monitors  and  > 

clireftors  to  the  people  in  the  exercife  of  their  public  devotions  I 

in  the  church  ; for  which  purpofe  they  nXide  ufe  of  certain  t 

known  forms  of  words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the 
fcrvice  began.  Whence  they  are  fometimes  called  eirokcrukes, 

“ the  holy  criers  of  the  church." 

Deacons  had,  by  licence  and  authority  from  the  bllbop,  a 
power  to  preach,  to  reconcile  penitents  and  grant  them  ahlolu-  ^ 
tion,  and  to  reprefent  their  bifliops  in  general  councils.  Their 
office  out  of  the  church  was  to  take  care  of  the  necdUtou.s,  fuch 
as  orjihans,  w idows,  priloners,  and  all  the  poor  and  Tick  who  had 
any  title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church; 
to  inquire  into  the  morals  and  «onvcrlation  of  tfie  people,  un4 
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to  make  their  report  thereof  to  the  bitl;op.  Whence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety  of  bulinefs,  it  was  ufual  to  have  feveral  dea- 
cons in  the  fame  church. 

In  the  Ro'milh  church,  it  is  the  deacon’s  office  to  incenfe  the 
officiating  prieil  or  prelate ; to  lay  the  corporal  on  the  altar  ; to 
receive  the  patten  or  cup  from  the  fubdeacon,  and  prefent  them 
to  the  perfon  officiating ; to  incenfe  the  choir  j to  receive  the 
pax  from  the  officiating  prelate,  and  carry  it  to  the  fubdeacon  ; 
and  at  the  pontifical  mat's,  when  the  biffiop  gives  the  bleffing,  to 
put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  to  take  off  the  archbiffiop’s  pall 
and  lay  it  on  the  altar.  In  England,  the  form  of  ordaining 
deacons  declares  that  it  is  their  office  to  afiift  the  prleff  in  the 
diftribution  of  the  holy  communion  3 in  which,  agreeably  to  the 
praftice  of  the  ancient  church,  they  are  confined  to  the  admini- 
ftering  the  wine  to  the  communicants.  A deacon  in  England  is 
not  capable  of  any  ecclefialtical  promotion  5 yet  he  may  be  a 
chaplain  to  a family,  curate  to  a beneficed  clergyman,  or  lectu- 
rer to  a parifli-church.  He  may  be  ordained  at  years  of 
age  amio  currente  j but  It  is  exprefsly  provided,  that  the  biffiop 
lhall  not  ordain  the  fame  perfon  a prieft  and  deacon  in  the  fame 
day.  Deacons,  according  to  St.  Paul,  fliould  be  chafte,  fincere, 
and  blamelefs  3 neither  great  drinkers,  nor  given  to  filthy  lucre  : 
they  ffiould  hold  the  myftery  of  the  faith  in  n pure  confidence  j 
and  ffiould  be  well  approved  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  mini- 
llry.  In  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  deacon’s  office  is  only  to 
take  care  of  the  poor. 

DEACONESS,  a female  'deacon  ; an  order  of  women  who 
had  their  diftinCb  offices  and  fervices  in  the  primitive  church. 
This  office  appears  as  ancient  as  the  apoltolical  age ; for  St.  Paul 
calls  Phebe  a fervant  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea.  The  original 
word  is  Aaxoof,  anfwerable  to  the  Latin  word  niiniftra.  Ter- 
tullian  calls  them  viduee,  widows,  becaufc  they  were  commonly 
chofen  out  of  the  widows  of  the  church  ; and,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  Epiphanius,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea,  calls  them 
elderly  women,  becaufe  none  but  fuch  were  ordinarily 
taken  into  this  office.  For,  indeed,  by  fome  ancient  laws,  thefe 
four  qualifications  were  required  In  every  one  that  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  order,  i.  That  ffie  ffiould  be  a widow.  2. 
That  ffie  ffiould  be  a widow  that  had  borne  children.  3.  A wi- 
dow that  was  but  once  married.  4.  One  of  a confiderable  age, 
40,  50,  or  60  years  old  : though  all  thefe  rules  admitted  of 
exceptions.  Concerning  their  ordination,  whether  it  was  al- 
ways jierformed  by  impofition  of  hands,  the  learned  are  much 
divided  in  their  fentiments.  Baronius  and  Valefius  think  they 
were  not,  and  make  no  other  account  of  them  than  as  mere  lay- 
perfons.  But  the  author  of  the  Conftitutlons,  fpeaking  of  their 
ordination,  requires  the  biffiop  to  ufe  impofition  of  hands,  with 
the  form  of  prayer  which  is  there  recited.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  imagine,  that  this  ordination  gave  them  any  power  to  execute 
any  {)art  of  the  facerdotal  office.  They  were  only  to  perform 
fome  inferior  fervices  of  the  church,  and  thofe  chieily  relating 
to  the  women,  for  whofe  fakes  they  were  ordained.  One  part 
of  their  office  was  to  aliifl:  the  minifler  at  the  baptizing  of  wo- 
men, to  undrefs  them  for  immerfion,  and  to  drefs  them  again, 
that  the  whole  ceremony  might  be  performed  with  all  the  de- 
cency becoming  lo  (acred  a rite.  Another  part  of  their  of- 
fice was  to  be  jirivate  catechilts  to  the  women-catechumens  who 
were  preparing  for  bajitilin.  They  were  llkewife  to  attend  the 
women  that  were  fick  and  in  diftrefs  ; to  miniffer  to,  martyrs  and 
confeifors  in  prifun  ; to  attend  the  women’s  gate  in  the  church  ; 
and  lartly,  toalfign  all  women  their  places  in  the  church,  regu- 
late their  behaviour,  ami  prefide  over  the  reft  of  the  widows  3 
whence  in  fome  canons  they  are  ftyled  “ governef- 

fes.”  This  order,  which  fmee  the  10th  or  12th  century  has  been 
wholly  laid  afide,  was  not  aboliflied  every  where  at  once,  but 
continued  in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  In  the  Latin,  and  In 
fome  of  the  Latin  churches  longer  than  in  others. 
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DEACONRY,  Diaconate,  the  order  or  miniftry  of  a dca' 
con  or  dc.aconels.  See  Deacon  and  Deaconess. 

Deacon iiY,  Diacoma,  Is  alfo  a name  Hill  referved  to  the 
chapels  and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  diredion  of  the  feve- 
ral deacons,  in  their  refpeftivc  regions  or  quarters.  To  the 
deaconries  were  annexed  a fort  of  hol'pitals  or  'boards  for  the 
diftribution  of  alms,  governed  by  the  regio’nary  deacons,  called 
Cardinal  deacons,  of  whom  there  were  ('even,  anfwering  to  the 
feven  regions,  their  chief  being  called  the  archdeacon.  The 
hol'pital  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  deaconry  had  an  admini- 
ftrator  for  the  temporal  concerns,  called  the  father  of  the  dea- 
conry, who  was  fometimes  a prieft  and  (ometimes  a layman.  At 
prel'ent  there  are  fourteen  of  thefe  deaconries  or  hofpitals  at 
Rome,  which  are  I'eferved  to  the  cardinals. 

DEAD  LANGUAGES.  See  Philology. 

Prefervation  ^Dead  Bodies.  See  Embalming, 

Fcajl  of  the  Dead-.  See  Feast  of  the  dead. 

Lights,  certain  wooden  ports  which  are  made  to  faften 
into  the  cabin  windows,  to  prevent  the  waves  frorn  guffiing 
into  the  (hip  In  a high  fea.  As  they  are  made  exaftly  to  fit  the 
windows,  and  are  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  waves,  they  are 
always  fixed  in  on  the  approach  of  a ftorm,  and  the  glafs  lights 
taken  out,  which  muft  otherwife  ba  (battered  to  pieces  by  the 
furges,  and  fuft'er  great  quantities  of  water  to  .enter  the.  vef- 
fel. 

Yl'E.\Ti-Mfn  s-Eyes,  or  Dead-Eyes,  in  the  fea-language,  a 
kind  of  blocks  with  many  holes  in  them,  but  no  ffieevers, 
whereby  the  (lirowds  arc  faftened  to  the  chains;  the  crow-feet 
reeve  alfo  through  thel'e  holes ; and,  in  fome  (liips,  the  main- 
ftays  are  fet  tight  in  them  3 but  then  they  have  only  one  hole, 
through  which  the  lanyards  go  feveral  times.  See  plate  89. 

Dead’s  Part,  in  Scots  law,  that  half  of  a teftator’s  effe6ls 
which  his  widow  cannot  claim. 

D^hT>-Rcckoning,  in  navigation,  the  judgement  or  eftlmatlon 
which  is  made  of  the  place  where  a ffiip  is  fituated ; without 
any  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  difeovered  by 
keeping  an  account  of  the  diftance  ffie  has  run  by  the  log,  and  of 
her  courfe  (leered  by  the  compafs  ; and  by  reflifying  thefe  data 
by  the  ufual  allowance  for  drift,  lee-way,  &rc.  according  to  the 
(hip’s  known  trim.  This  reckoning,  however,  is  always  to  be  cor- 
refted,  as  often  as  any  good  obfervation  of  the  fun  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

DEAD-lS'^^7,  in  geography,  a lake  of  Judea,  into  which  the 
river  Jordan  difeharges  itfelf3  being  about  70  miles  long  and 
20  broad.  See  Asphaltites, 

DEAD-7o/>r,  a difeafe  incident  to  young  trees,  and  cured  by 
cutting  off  the  dead  parts  clofe  to  the  next  good  twig  or  (hoot, 
and  claying  them  over  as  In  grafting. 

Dv.KV>-lVater,  at  fea,  the  eddy-water  juft  aflern  of  a (hip ; 
fo  called  becaufe  it  does  not  pa(s  away  fo  fwift  as  the  water 
running  by  her  fides  does.  They  (ay  that  a (hip  makes  much 
dead-water  when  (he  has  a great  eddy  following  her  (tern. 

DEADLY-cakrot.  See  Thapsia. 

DuADLY-Fcud,  in  Englifti  law-books,  a profeflion  of  irrecon- 
cileable  enmity,  till  a perl'on  is  revenged  by  the  death  of  his 
cnem3^  The  word  feud  is  derived  from  the  German  Fehd ; 
which,  as  Hottoman  obferves,  fignifies  moda  helium,  modo  capi- 
tales  inimicitias . Such  ennait}'-  and  revenge  was  allowed  by  law 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  viz.  If  any  man  was  killed,  and  a 
pecuniary  ('atisfaclion  was  not  made  to  the  kindred,  it  was  law- 
ful ('or  them  to  take  uji  arms  and  revenge  thcmfelves  on  the 
murderer:  which  was  callc(H/<\i(f^  feud.  And  this  probably 
was  the  original  of  an  Appeal. 

DEAP’NESS,  the  (late  of  a perfon  who  wants  the  fente  of 
hearing;  or  that  difeal'e  of  the  ear  which  prevents  its  due  re- 
ceptfon  of  founds.  Sec  Surgery.  Deafnel's  generally  arift, 
cither  from  dcfedl  or  compreftion  of  the  auditoiy  nerve  3 or  from 
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fome  colle£Vion  of  matter  in  the  cavities  of  the  inner  ear ; or 
from  the  auditory  palfage  being  (lopped  up  by  the  hardened 
fecretions  j or,  laltly,  from  fome  excrefcence,  or  fwc-lled  gland, 
or  fome  foreign  body  introduced  within  it. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not  being  able  to  learn 
any  language,  at  lead  in  the  common  way.  However,  as  the 
eyes  in  fome  meafure  ferve  them  for  ears,  they  may  underlland 
what  is  fa  id  by  the  motion  of  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.  of  the 
fpeaker ; and  even  accultom  themfelves  to  move  their  own,  as 
they  fee  other  people  do,  and  by  this  means  learn  to  fpeak. — 
I'hus  it  was  that  Dr.  Wallis  taught  two  young  gentlemen  born 
deaf  to  know  what  wtis  laid  to  them,  and  to  return  pertinent 
anfwcrs.  The  inllruition  of  perfons  in  this  unfortunate  pre- 
dicament has  fmee  been  very  fuccefsfully  carried  on  by  MeiTrs. 
I'elfair,  Braidwood,  and  others. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  deaf  perfons,  and  feveral  others  thick  of 
hearing,  hear  better  and  more  eafily  if  a loud  noife  be  raifed  at 
the  time  when  we  fpeak  to  them  : which  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  greater  tendon  of  the  car-drum  on  that  occafion.  Dr. 
Wallis  mentions  a deaf  woman,  who  if  a drum  were  beat  in 
the  room  could  hear  any  thing  very  clearly ; fo  that  her  huf- 
band  hired  a drummer  for  a fer\'ant,  that  by  this  means  he 
might  hold  converlation  with  his  wife.  But  with  regard  to  this 
opinion  there  may  be  much  deception  5 the  fenfe  of  feeling  be- 
ing fo  nearly  allied  to  that  of  hearing  as  to  convey  certain  vi- 
brations which  afford  information  to  the  mind,  although  the 
party  be  completely  deaf. 

DEAL,  a thin  kind  of  fir-pilanks,  of  great  ufe  in  carpentry. 
They  are  formed  by  fawing  the  trunk  of  the  tree  into  a great 
many  longitudinal  divilions,  of  greater  or  lefs  thicknefs  ac- 
cording to  the  purpofes  they  are  intended  to  ferve.  A very  good 
method  of  fealoning  planks  of  deal  and  fir  is  to  throw  them 
into  fait  water  as  foon  as  they  are  fawed,  and  keep  them  there 
three  or  four  days,  frequently  turning  themj  in  this  cafe 
they  will  be  rendered  much  harder,  by  drying  afterwards  in  the 
air  and  fun  3 but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  method  yet  known, 
will  preferve  them  from  fhrinking. , Rods  of  deal  expand  late- 
rally, or  crofs  the  grain,  in  moift  weather,  and  contraft 
again  in  dry  3 and  thence  have  been  found  to  make  an  ufeful 
hygrometer. 

Deal,  a feaport  In  Kent,  which,  though  pretty  large,  has 
neither  market  nor  fair.  It  is  feated  on  the  feafhore,  and 
is  a member  of  Sandwich,  governed  by  a mayor  and  jurats. 
It  has  a f;hurch,  a chapel,  and  about  1000  houfes.  The  inhabi- 
tants amount  to  about  4500  3 but  as  no  manufafture  is  carried 
on  here,  the  people  chieHy  depend  on  the  feafaring  men  who 
refort  hither.  This  place  is  defended  by  a caltle  built  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  near  it  are  two  others.  Between  this  place 
and  the  Goodwin  Sands  are  the  Downs,  where  the  (hips  ufually 
ride  at  going  out  or  coming  home.  It  is  feven  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  Sandv;ich,  and  72  E.  by  S.  of  London.  E.  long.  i.  29. 
N.  lat.  51.  13. 

DEAN,  an  eccleflaftical  dignity  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  and  head  of  the  chapter. 

Rural  Dean,  called  alfo  Arcb-prcjbyier,  originally  exercifed 
jurifdiftlon  over  ten  churches  in  the  country,  and  afterwards 
became  only  the  bifhop’s  fubftitute,  to  grant  letters  of  adminl- 
Rration,  probate  of  wills,  &c.  to  convocate  the  clergy  5 and 
to  fignify  to  them  fometimes  by  letter  the  bifhop’s  will,  and  to 
give  indu6lion  to  the  archdeacon.  Their  office  is  now  loft  in 
that  of  the  archdeacons  and  chancellors. 

Dean  of  a Menajlery,  was  a fuperior  eftabliftied  under  the 
abbot,  to  eafe  him  in  taking  care  of  ten  monks  3 whence  he 
was  called  dccanus. 

Dean  and  Chapter,  are  the  council  of  the  biftiop,  to  aflift 
him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  alfo  in  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  his  fee.  "W  hen  the  reft  of  the  clergy  were  fettled 
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in  the  feveral  parlfhcs  of  each  diocefe,  thefc  were  referved  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  fervice  in  the  bifliop’s  own  cathedral  3 
and  the  chief  of  them,  who  prefided  over  the  reft,  obtained  the 
name  of  decanus  or  dean,  being  probably  at  firft  appointed  to 
fuperintend  ten  canons  or  prebendaries. 

All  ancient  deans  are  elefted  by  the  chapter  by  conge  delire 
from  the  king,  and  letters  miffive  of  recommendation,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  biftiops3  but  In  thofe  chapters  that  were 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  diffolved  mo- 
nafterics,  the  deanery  is  donative,  and  the  inftallation  merely 
by  the  king’s  letters  patent.  The  chapter  confifting  of  ca- 
nons' or  prebendaries,  are  fometimes  aj)pointed  by  the  king, 
fometimes  by  the  bifhop,  and  fometimes  elefted  by  each 
other. 

The  dean  and  chapter  are  the  nominal  eledlors  of  a biftiop. 
The  biftiop  is  their  ordinary  and  immediate  fuperior  3 and  has, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  power  of  vifiting  them,  and  corredling 
their -exceftes  and  enormities.  They  had  alfo  a check  on  the 
biftiop  at  common  law  5 for  till  the  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28. 
his  grant  or  leafe  would  not  have  bound  his  fucceffqrs,  unlefs 
confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Dean  of  Guild,  that  magiftrate  of  a royal  borough  in  Scot- 
land, who  is  head  of  the  merchant-company  3 having  cogniz- 
ance of  mercantile  caufes  within  the  borough. 

DEANERY,  the  office  of  a Dean.  Deaneries  and  prebends 
may  become  void  like  a biffiopric,  by  death,  by  deprivation,  or 
by  refignation  either  to  the  king  or  biftiop.  If  a dean,  pre- 
bendary, or  other  fpiritual  perfon,  he  made  a biftiop,  all  the 
preferments  of  which  he  was  before  pofleffed  are  void  3 and  the 
king  may  prefent  to  them  in  right  of  his  prerogative  royal. 
But  they  are  not  void  by  the  eledlion,  but  only  by  the  con- 
fecration. 

DEATH  is  generally  confidered  as  the  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body  3 in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  life, 
which  confifts  in  their  union.  An  animal  body,  by  the  aftions 
infeparable  from  life,  undergoes  a continual  change.  Its 
fmalleft  fibres  become  rigid  3 its  minute  velTels  grow  into  folid 
fibres  no  longer  pervious  to  the  ftuids  3 its  greater  veft'els  grow 
hard  and  narrow  3 and  every  thing  becomes  contradled,  clofed 
and  bound  up  : whence  the  drynefs,  immobility,  and  extenua- 
tion, obferved  in  old  age.  At  length,  in  the  procefs  of  thefe 
changes,  death  itfelf  becomes  inevitable,  as  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  life.  But  It  is  rare  that  life  is  thus  long  protracted, 
or  that  death  fucceeds  merely  from  the  decays  and  impairment 
of  old  age.  Difeafes,  a long  and  horrid  train,  cut  the  work 
fliort.  I'he  figns  of  death  are  in  many  cafes  very  uncertain  3 
they  have  proved  fuch  in  fo  many  inftances,  that  it  ought 
to  be  a rule  never  to  inter  a deceafed  perfon,  till  indifpn- 
table  marks  of  putrefadUon  appear.  In  many  cafes  of  appa- 
rent death  from  fuffbeation,  convulfions,  &c.  the  methods  of 
refufcitatioii  recommended  by  the  Humane  Society  ftiould  be 
ufed.  See  Drowning. 

Death  in  Law.  In  law,  there  is  a natural  death  and  a civil 
death  : natural,  where  nature  itfelf  expires  3 civil,  where  a 
perfon  is  not  aftually  dead,  but  adjudged  fo  by  law.^  Thus,  if 
any  perfon,  for  whofe  life  an  eftate  is  granted,  remains  beyond 
fea,  or  ia  othetwife  abfent,  feven  years,  and  no  proof  made  of 
his  being  alive,  he  ftiall  be  accounted  naturally  dead. 

Brothers  of  Death,  a denomination  ufually  given  to  the  re- 
ligious of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  the  firft  hermit.  They  are  call- 
ed brothers  of  death,  fraires  a tnorte,  on  account  of  the  figure 
of  a death’s  head,  which  they  were  always  to  have  with  them, 
in  order  to  keep  perpetually  before  them  the  thoughts  of  death. 
This  order,  by  its  conllitutions  made  in  1620,  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  eftabliftied  long  before  jiope  Paul  V.  Louis  XIII.  ia 
1621,  permitted  them  to  fettle  in  France.  The  order  was  pro- 
bably fupprefled  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
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DEATH-/fd/i.7’,  m natural  hiflor)'-,  a little  infeft  famous  for 
a ticking  noife,  like  the  beat  of  a watch,  which  fuperftitious 
people  take  for  a prefage  of  death  In  the  family  where  it  is 
heard  : whence  it  is  alfo  called  pedxculm  fat'ulicus,  viortifaga, 
fulfatorius,  &c.  There  are  two  kinds  of  death-watches.  Of 
the  tirft  we  have  a good  account  in  the.  Phil.  Tran f.  by  Mr. 
Allen.  It  is  a fmall  beetle,  5-i6ths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  fpotted  j having  pellucid  wings  under  the 
vagina,  a large  cap  or  helmet  on  the  head,  and  two  antennae 
proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes,  and  doing  the  office  of  pro- 
bofcides.  The  part  it  beats  with,  he  obierved,  was  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  face,  which  he  choofes  to  call  tfie  upper-lip, 
the  mouth  being  protrafted  by  this  bony  part,  and  lying  under- 
neath out  of  view.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Derham ; 
with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  ticking  with  the  upper-lij:), 
he  obierved  the  infeft  to  draw  back  its  mouth,  and  beat  with 
Its  forehead.  That  author  had  two  death-watches,  a male  and 
a female,  which  he  kept  alive  in  a box  feveral  months ; and 
could  bring  one  of  them  to  beat  whenever  he  pleafed,  by 
imitating  its  beating.  By  this  ticking  noife  he  could  fre- 
quently invite  the  male  to  coition  with  the  other.  . When  the 
male  found  he  got  up  in  vain,  he  would  get  off  again,  beat  very 
eagerly,  and  then  up  again : whence  the  ingenious  author  con- 
cludes thole  pulfations  to  be  the  way  whereby  thefe  infefts 
woo  one  another,  and  find  out  and  invite  each  other  to  copula- 
tion. 

The  fecond  kind  of  death-watch  Is  an  Infeft  in  appearance 
quite  difierent  from  the  firft.  The  former  only  beats  feven  or 
eight  ftrokes  at  a time,  and  quicker;  the  latter  will  beat  fome 
hours  together  without  intermiffion ; and  his  ftrokes  are  more 
Icifurely,  and  like  the  beat  of  a watch.  This  latter  is  a fmall 
greyilh  infeft,  much  like  a loufe  when  viewed  with  the  naked 
eye. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  houfe  in  the  fumnier- 
months.  It  is  very  nimble  in  running  to  fhelter,  and  ftiy  of 
beating  when  difturbed  ; but  will  beat  very  freely  before  you, 
and  alfo  anfwer  the  beatir/g.  If  you  can  view  it  without  giving 
it  difturbance,  or  fhaking  the  place  where  it  lies,  &c.  The 
author  cannot  fay  whether  they  beat  in  any  other  thing,  but  he 
never  heard  their  noifeexcept  in  or  near  paper.  As  to  their  noife, 
the  fame  perfon  is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  made  by  their  heads, 
or  rather  fnouts,  againft  the  paper ; or  whether  it  be  not  made 
after  fome  fuch  manner  as  grafhoppers  and  crickets  make  their 
noife.  He  inclines  to  the  former  opinion.  The  reafon  of  his 
doubt  is,  that  he  obferved  the  animal’s  body  to  ftiake  and  give 
a jerk  at  every  beat,  but  could  fcarce  perceive  any  part  of 
its  body  to  touch  the  paper.  But  its  body  is  fo  fmall  and  near 
the  pa{)er,  and  its  motion  in  ticking  fo  quick,  that  he  thinks  it 
might  be,  yet  he  not  perceive  it.  The  ticking,  as  in  the  other, 
he  judges  to  be  a wooing  ail ; as  having  obferved  another,  after 
much  beating,  come  and  make  offers  to  the  beating  infeft, 
who,  after  fome  offers,  left  off  beating,  and  got  upon  the  back 
of  the  other.  When  they  were  joined,  he  left  off'  again ; and 
they  continued  fome  hours  joined  tail  to  tail,  like  dog  and  bitch 
in  coition.  Whether  this  infeil  changes  Its  ftiape,  and  be- 
comes another  animal  or  not,  he  cannot  fay ; though  he  has 
fome  caufe  to  fufpeil  that  it  becomes  a fort  of  fly.  It  is  at  firft 
a minute  white  egg,  much  fmaller  than  the  nits  of  lice  3 though 
the  infeft  is  near  as  big  a.s  a loufe.  In  March  it  is  hatched, 
and  creeps  about  with  its  (hell  on.  When  it  firft  leaves  its 
ffiell,  it  is  even  fmaller  than  its  egg  ; though  that  be  fcarce  dif- 
cernible  without  a microfeope.  In  this  ftate  it  is  perfectly  like 
the  mites  in  chcefe.  From  the  mite- ftate  they  grow  gradually 
to  their  mature  perfe£t  ftate.  When  they  become  like  the  old 
ones,  they  are  at  firft  very  fmall,  but  run  about  much  more 
fwiftly  than  before. 

DEBENTURE,  a term  of  trade  ufed  at  the  cuftom-houfe 


for  a kind  of  certificate  figned  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
which  intitles  a merchant  exporting  goods  to  the  receipt  of  a 
bounty  or  draw-back.  All  mercharidizes  that  are  defigned  to 
be  taken  on  board  for  that  voyage  being  entered  and  fliipped, 
and  the  ffiip  being  regularly  cleared  out,  and  failed  out  of  port 
on  her  intended  voyage,  debentures  may  be  made  out  from  the 
exporter’s  entries,  in  order  to  obtain  the  draw-backs,  allowances, 
bounties,  or  premiums  ; which  debentures  for  foreign  goods 
are  to  be  paid  within  one  month  after  demand.  And  in  making 
out  thefe  debentures,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  every  piece  of 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  containing  any  debenture  for 
drawing  back  cuftoms  or  duties,  muft,  before  writing,  be 
ftamped,  and  pay  a duty  of  8d. 

The  forms  of  debentures  vary  according  to  the  merchan'dife 
exported.  In  the  execution  of  debentures  for  tobacco,  it  muft 
be  particularly  obferved,  i.  That  debentures  for  the  fame  quan- 
tity may  be  made  on  one  or  more  parchments.  2.  That  the  ex- 
porter’s oath  muft  be  printed,  fpecifying  whether  he  a£ts  for 
himfelf  or  on  commiflion.  3.  If  exported  to  any  other  foreign 
ports  than  Ireland,  the  word  Ireland  muft  be  added  to  the  oath 
after  Great  Britain.  4.  That  as  no  tobacco  may  be  confumed 
on  board  of  fhips  of  war  in  Europe  but  what  has  paid  full 
duties,  and  been  manufa6tured  in  Great  Britain,  no  drawback 
is  to  be  allowed  for  tobacco  exported  in  any  man  of  war.  ij. 
That  the  eight  pounds  per  hogfliead  of  350  pounds,  or  more, 
allowed  for  draught  at  Importation,  muft  not  be  dediufted  on  ex- 
portation. 6.  That  debentures  for  tobacco  exported  to  Ireland 
muft  not  be  paid  till  a certificate  be  produced,  teftifying  the 
landing  thereof.  7.  That  no  perfons  may  fwear  to  the  exporta- 
tion but  fuch  as  are  permitted  to  fwear  to  debentures  for  other 
goods.  In  debentures  for  all  other  foreign  goods,  no  perfoii 
may  be  admitted  to  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  the  true  ex- 
porter, either  as  a proprietor,  or  who,  being  employed  by  com- 
miflion, is  concerned  in  the  direftion  of  the  voyage.  All  kinds 
of  debentures,  before  delivered  or  paid  to  the  exporters,  are  en- 
tered into  a feparate  book  kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  colleftor 
and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms. 

DEBILITY,  among  phyficians,  a relaxation  of  the  follds, 
occafioning  various  difeafes. 

DEBRKCHEN,  a town  of  LTpper  Hungary,  about  77  miles 
eaftof  Buda.  E.  long.  21.  10.  N.  lat.  47.  45. 

DEBRUIZED,  in  heraldry,  a term  peculiar  to  the  Englifli, 
by  which  is  intimated  the  grievous  reftraint  of  any  animal,  de- 
barred of  its  natural  freedom,  by  any  of  the  ordinaries  being 
laid  over  it. 

DEBT,  in  law,  any  thing  due  to  another,  whether  it  be 
money,  goods  or  lervices  j or  the  action  brought  for  recovering 
the  fame.  See  Law. 

National  Ds-ht.  See  Funds  and  National  Debt. 

DEBTOR,  a perfon  v/ho  owes  any  thing  to  another ; in 
contradiftindlion  to  creditor,  which  is  he  to  whom  the  debt  is 
owing. 

Debtor,  In  merchants’  accounts.  See  tlie  article  Book.- 

KEEPING. 

DECADE,  a word  ufed  by  fome  old  writers  for  the  number 
ten,  and  decades  for  an  enumeration  by  tens.  The  wmrd  is 
formed  from  the  Latin  decas,  which  is-  derived  from  a Greek 
word  of  the  fame  import.  The  word  has  been  more  peculiarly 
apjiropriated  to  the  number  of  books,  q.  d.  decades,  Into  which 
the  Roman  Hiftory  of  Titus  Livius  is  divided.  Hence  alfo 
came  decadal  arithmetic,  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  &cc.  The 
French  have  adopted  the  computation  of  time  by  decades  in 
their  new  calendar. 

DECAGON,  in  geometry,  a plain  figure  with  ten  fides  and 
ten  angles. 

DECAGYNIA,  from  ten,  and  yi'n  a Kuoman,  the 
name  of  an  order,  or  fccondary  divifion,  in  the  clafs  decandria^ 
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of  tlie  fexual  mclhoJ,  confining  of  plants  v/hofe  flowers  are 
furnilhcd  with  ten  flamina  ami  the  fame  number  of  llyles ; 
which  lall:  are  coulidereJ  by  Linnrens  and  ttie  lexualifls  as  the 
female  organs  of  generation  in  plants.  Neurada  and  American 
' nislitfliade  fnrniih  examples. 

DliCALOGUE,  tiio  ten  precepts  or  commandments  de- 
livered by  God  to  Mofes,  after  engraving  them  on  two  tables 
of  (tone.  The  .lews,  by  way  of  excellence,  call  thefe  com- 
jiiandments  the  ten  ‘Lvords,  from  whence  they  had  afterwards 
. the  name  of  de  alogtic ; but  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  they  joined 
tile  firlt  and  fecond  into  one',  and  divided  the  laft  into  two. 
"J'hey  underfland  that  againfl:  dealing  to  relate  to  the  dealing  of 
men,  or  kidnapping ; alleging,  that  the  dealing  one  another’s 
goods  or  property  is  forbidden  in  the  lad  commandment.  The 
emperor  Julian  objefted  to  the  decalogue,  that  the  precepts  it 
contained  (thofe  only  excepted  which  concern  the  worfliip  of 
fade  gods,  and  the  oblervation  of  the  I'abbath)  were  already  fo 
familiar-to  all  nations,  and  fo  univerfally  received,  that  they 
were  unworthy,  for  that  \ ery  realbn,  to  be  delivered,  by  fo  great 
a legillator,  to  fo  jreculiar  a people.  The  church  of  Rome  has 
driick  the  I'econd  commandment  quite  out  of  the  decalogue ; 
and  to  make  their  number  complete,  hath  fplit  the  tenth  into 
two  ; the  realbn  of  which  may  be  eafdy  conceived. 

DECAN,  a kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide 
the  Ganges,  bounded  on  the  Ibuth  by  the  kingdom  of  Bifnagar, 
on  the  wed  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by  Mogulidan,  and  on 
the  ead  by  the  mountains  which  feparate  it  from  Golconda. 

DECANDRIA,  from  hy.a.  ten,  and  a bujhand,  Linnaeus’s 
tenth  clafs,  comprehending  thofe  hermaphrodite  plants  which 
bear  flowers  with  ten  Ibamina.  See  Botany,  p.  40. 

DECANTATION,  among  chemids,  &c.  the  gently  pouring 
off  a liquor  from  its  faeces,  by  inclining  the  lip  or  canthus  of 
the  vefl’el ; whence  the  name. 

DECAN  US,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  who  prefided 
over  the  other  ten  officers,  and  was  head  of  the  contubernium, 
or  fergeant  of  a file  of  foldiers. 

DECAPROTI,  DECEMPRiMi,  in  Romani  antiquity,  officers 
for  gathering  the  tributes  and  taxes.  The  decaproti  were  allb 
obliged  to  jiay  for  the  dead,  or  to  anfwer  to  the  emperor  for  the 
quota  parts  of  fuch  as  died  out  of  their  own  eftates. 

DECASPERMUM,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monog}'nia 
order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  dal's  of  plants.  The  calyx  is 
a turbinated  perianthium,  quinquefid  at  the  apix.  J’he  corolla 
has  five  roundilh  petals.  The  flamina  are  many  filiform  fila- 
ments, a little  fliorter  than  the  corolla.  The  pericarpium  is 
a dry  globular,  decemlocular  berry,  with  folitary  egg-lhaped 
feeds. 

DECASTYI.E,  in  the  ancient  architedure,  a building  with 
an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in  front,  as  the  temple  of  Ju2>iter 
Olvmpius  was. 

DECTfMBER,  the  laft  month  in  the  year,  wherein  the  'fun 
enters  the  troj)ic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the  winter  fcldlce. 
In  Romulus’s  year,  December  was  the  tenth  month,  whence 
the  name,  viz.  from  decern  “ ten  for  the  Romans  began  their 
year  in  March.  The  month  of  December  was  under  the  pro- 
tedtion  of  Veda.  Romulus  afligned  it  30  days,  Numa  reduced 
it  to  29,  which  Julius  Caefar  increafed  to  3 1 . Under  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  this  month  was  called,  by  way  of  flatter}',  Ama- 
zonius,  in  honour  of  a courtefan  whom  that  prince  jwflionately 
loved,  and  had  got  painted  like  an  Amazon  : but  it  only  kept 
the  name  during  that  emperor's  life.  At  the  latter  end  of  this 
month  they  had  juveniles  hidi ) and  the  countr}'  peojde  kejit 
the  fead  of  the  goddefs  Vacuna  in  tl\^c  fields,  having  then  ga- 
thered  in  their  fruits  and  fowri  their  corn  ; whence  leems  to  be 
derived  our  j)opular  fedival  called  harvejl-home. 

DECEMPEDA,  AExy-Tret;.-,  ten-fcct  rod,  an  inflrument  ufed 
by  the  ancients  in  meafuring.  Tl'he  decempeda  was  a rule  or 


rod  divided  Into  ten  feet ; whence  its  name,  from  decent  " ten,” 
and  pes  “ a foot.”  The  foot  was  fubilivided  into  twelve 
inches,  and  each  Inch  into  ten  digits.  The  decempeda  was 
ufed  both  in  meafuring  of  land,  like  the  chain  among  us;  and  ■;  j 
by  architeils  to  give  the  proper  dimenfions  and  proportions  to 
the  parts  of  their  buildings,  which  ufe  it  dill  retains,  tiorace, 
lib.  ii.  od.  15.  blaming  the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of  the 
buildings  of  his  time,  obferves  that  it  was  otherwife  in  the  times  ’ 
of  Romulus  and  Cato ; that  in  the  houfes  of  pi  ivate  perfons 
there  were  not  then  known  any  porticoes  meafured  out  with  the 
decempeda,  nor  turned  to  the  north  to  take  the  cool  air.  . 

DECF.MVIRI,  ten  magiflrates  of  abfolute  authority  among 
the  Romans.  The  privileges  of  the  patricians  raifed  dilTatis- 
fabtion  among  the  plebeians;  who,  though  freed  from  the  power  J 

of  the  Tanjuins,  dill  faw  that  the  adminiltration  of  judice  de-  ] 

pended  upon  the  will  and  caprice  of  their  fuperiors,  without  1 
any  written  datute  to  direft  them,  and  convince  them  that  i 

they  were  governed  with  equity  and  impartiality.  The  tribunes  i 

complained  to  the  fenate,  and  demanded  that  a code  of  laws  | 

might  be  framed  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  i 

This  petition  was  complied  with;  and  three  ambalfadors  were 
fent  to  Athens  and  all  the  other  Grecian  dates,  to  collebt  the 
laws  of  Solon  and  of  all  the  other  celebrated  legillators  of 
Greece.  Upon  the  return  of  the  commiflioners  it  was  univer-  ' 

^ fally  agreed,  that  ten  new  magiflrates  called  Decemviri  fliould 
be  elebled  from  the  fenate  to  put  the  projebl  into  execution. 
I’heir  power  was  abfolute,  all  other  offices  ceafed  aft^r  their 
eleblion,  and  they  prefided  over  the  city  with  regal  authority.  ! 

They  were  invefled  with  the  badges  of  the  conful,  in  the  en-  i 

joyment  of  which  they  .fucceeded  by  turns;  and  only  one  was  i 

preceded  by  the  fafees,  and'  had  the  power  of  alfembling  the 
fenate  and  confirming  decrees.  The  fird  decemvirs  were  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  T.  Genutius,  P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Ju- 
lius, A.  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius,  Pluriatius,  T.  Romulus,  Sp. 
Poflhumius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  302.  Under  them  the  laws, 
which  had  been  expofed  to  public  view,  that  every  citizen  might 
fpeak  his  fentiments,  were  publicly  approved  of  as  oonditution- 
al,  and  ratified  by  the  priefls  and  augurs  in  the  mod  folemn  and 
religious  manner.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  were  en- 
graved on  tables  of  brafs;  two  were  afterwards  added,  and 
they  were  called  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  leges  duodecim 
tabularum,  and  leges  decemvirales.  The  decemviral  powpr, 
which  was  beheld  by  all  ranks  of  ]ieople  with  the  greated  fa- 
tisfablion,  was  continued;  but  in  the  third  year  after  their 
creation  the  decemvirs  became  odious  on  account  of  their  ty- 
ranny, and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to  ravilh  Virginia  to- 
tally aboliffied  that  office.  The  people  were  fo  exafperated  againd 
them,  that  they  demanded  them  from  the  fenate  to  burn  them 
alive.  Conl'uls  were  again  appointed,  and  tranquillity  re-eda- 
bllflred  in  the  date.  There  were  other  officers  in  Rome  called 
decemvirs,  who  were  originally  appointed  in  the  abfence  of  the 
jiraetor  to  adminiller  judice.  Their  appointment  became  after- 
wards necedary,  and  they  generally  alfided  at  falcs,  called  fnb- 
hajiationss,  becaufe  a fpear,  bajla,  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the 
place  where  the  goods  were  expofed  to  fale.  They  were  called 
decemviri  litibus  judicandis.  The  officers  whom  Tarquin  .ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  Sibylline  books  were  all'o  called  decemviri. 
They  were  originally  two  in  number,  called  duumviri,  till  the 
year  of  Rome  388,  when  their  number  was  increafed  to  ten, 
five  of  which  were  chofen  from  the  plebeians  and  five  from  the 
patricians.  Sylla  increafed  their  number  to  fifteen,  called  quiii' 
decemvirs. 

DECENNALIA,  ancient  Roman  fedivals,  celebrated  by 
the  emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  with  facrifices, 
game.*!,  and  largefl’es  for  the  people.  The  emperor  Augudus 
fird  indituted  thefe  folemnities,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by 
his  fuccedbrs.  At  the  fame  time  the  people  ofl'ered  up  vows 
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■•ifbrthc  emperor,  and  for  the'perpeUnty  of  the  empire;  which 
rtAwere  therefore  called  wota  decennal'ia,  Atiguftus's  view  in 
tjcftablithing  the  decennalia  was  to  preferve  the  empire  and  the 
.v.i  fovereign  jjower  without  offence  or  relfraint  to  the  people.  For 
during  the  celebration  of  this  feaft,  that  prince  ufed  to  lurreuder 
i'<up  all  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  people;  who,  filled 
.'\vith  joy,  and  charmed  with  the  goodnefs  of  Auguflus,  imme- 
diately  delivered  it  him  back  again. 

( DECHALES  (Claudius  Francis  Milliet),  an  cxc(^lent  ma- 
thematician, mechanic,  and  aflronomer,  defeended  from  a noble 
■:  family,  and  born  at  Chamberry  in  i6ii.  His  principal  per- 
formances are  an  edition  of  Euclid’s  elements  of  geometry,  in 
which  the  unferviceable  propofitions  are  rejefted,  and  the  ufes 
of  thole  retained,  annexed ; a difeourfe  on  fortification ; and 
another  on  navigation.  Thele  with  others  have  been  collcfted, 
firft  in  3 vols.  folio,  and  afterwards  in  4,  under  the  title  of  Mun- 
^us  MatbtmaUcus ; being  indeed  a complete  courfe  of  mathe- 
matics. He  died  in  1678,  2)rofeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the 
Azniverfity  of  Turin, 

DECIDUOUS,  an  appellation  chiefly  ufed  in  refpeft  of 
. plants ; thus,  the  calyx  or  cup  of  a flower  is  faid  to  be  deci- 
, mious,  when  it  falls  along  wdth  the  flower-petals;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  called  permanent,  when  it  remains  after  they  are 
fallen.  Again,  deciduous  leaves  are  thofe  which  fall  in  autumn; 
in  contradilfinftion  to  thole  of  the  ever-greens,  which  remain 
all  the  winter.  See  Defoliation. 

DECIL,  in  allronomy,  an  al'peft  or  pofition  of  two  planets, 
when  they  are  diflant  from  each  other  a tenth  part  of  the  zo- 
diac. 

DECIMAL  ARITHMETIC,  the  art  of  computing  by  decimal 
fradtions.  See  Arithmetic. 

DECIMATION,  a punifliment  inflicled  by  the  Romans,  on 
fuch  loldiers  as  quitted  their  polls,  or  behhved  themlelves 
cowardly  in  the  field.  The  names  of  the  guilty  were  put  into 
an  urn  or  helmet,  and  as  many  were  drawn  out  as  made  the 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  number,  and  thofe  were  put  to  the 
fword,  and  the  others  faved.  This  was  called  decimare-,  a word 
of  the  ancient  Roman  militia,  who,  to  punilh  whole  legions 
when  they  had  failed  in  their  duty,  made  every  tenth  foldier 
draw  lots,  and  put  him  to  death  for  an  example  to  the  others. 
As  the  Romans  had  their  dedmatio,  they  had  alfo  the  v'lccjima- 
tio,  and  even  ceniefimatio,  when  only  the  20th  or  looth  man 
fullered  by  lot, 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  of  finding  the  alphabet  of  a ci- 
pher. For  the  art  both  of  Ciphering  and  Deciphering,  fee  the 
article  Cipher. 

DECIUS  Mus,  a celebrated  Roman  conful,  who,  after  many 
glorious  exploits,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  gods  manes  for  the 
fafety  of  his  country  in  a battle  againll  the  Latins,  about  340 
years  before  the  Augullan  age. 

DECK  of  a Ship  (from  decken,  Dan.  to  cover^;  the  plank- 
ed floors  of  a Ihip,  which  conneft  the  tides  together,  and  ferve 
as  different  platforms  to  fupport  the  artillery  and  lodge  the  men, 
as  alfo  to  preferve  the  cargo  from  the  lea  in  merchant  vellels. 
As  all  fliips  are  broader  on  the  lower  deck  than  on  the  next 
above  it,  and  as  the  cannon  thereof  are  always  heaviefl,  it  is 
necefl'ary  that  the  frame  of  it  fhould  be  much  llrongcr  than 
that  of  the  others;  and  for  the  fame  rcafon  the  lecond  or  mid- 
<lle  deck  ought  to  be  ftronger  than  the  upper  deck  or  forc-calllc. 

Ships  of  the  firft  and  fccond  rates  are  furnillied  with  three 
whole  decks,  reaching  from  the  ftem  to  the  item,  bciides  a fore- 
cattle  and  a quarter-deck,  which  extends  fr-jin  the  ftern  to  the 
mainmaft;  lietv/cen  which  and  the  forecaftle  a vacancy  is  left 
in  the  middle,  opening  to  the  upper  deck,  and  forming  what 
is  calleri  the  nuaijl.  I'here  is  yet  another  deck  above  the  hinder 
or  aftmoft  part  of  the  (juarter-deck,  called  the  poop,  which  all'o 
fer  ves  as  a roof  for  the  captain’s  cabin  or  couch.  The  inferior 
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fliips  of  the  line  of  battle  are  equipped  with  two  decks  and  a 
half;  and  frigates,  ll oops,  &c.  with  one  gun-deck  and  a half, 
with  a fpar-deck  below  to  lodge  the  crew. 

The  decks  are  formed  and  fullained  by  the  beams,  the 
clamps,  the  water-ways,  the  carlings,  the  ledges,  the  knees,  and 
two  rows  of  fmall  pillars  called  Jlancbwm,'  &c.  See  thofe  articles. 

That  the  figure  of  the  deck,  together  with  its  correfponding 
parts,  may  be  more  clearly  underllood,  we  have  exhibited  a 
plan  of  the  lower-deck  of  a 74  gun  Ihip  in  Plate  90.  And 
as  both  fides  of  the  deck  are  exatlly  fimilar,  the  pieces  by 
which  it  is  fupported  appear  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  fide 
the  planks  of  the  floor  of  which  it  is  compofed,  as  laid  upon 
thole  iqiper  pieces.  A,  is  the  principal  or  main  hatch-way. 
B,  the  ftern  poll.  C,  the  ftem,  D,  the  beams,  compofed  of 
three  pieces,  as  exhibited  by  D,  in  one  of  which  the  dotted  lines 
Ihow  the  arrangement  of  one  of  the  beams  under  the  other  fide 
of  the  deck,  E,  part  of  the  vertical  or  hanging  knees,  F,  the 
horizontal  or  lodging  knees,  which  fallen  the  beams  to  the  fides, 
G,  the  carlings,  ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one  beam  to  ano- 
ther. H,  the  gun-ports.  I,  the  pump  dales,  being  large 
wooden  tubes,  which  return  the  water  from  the  pumps  into  the 
fea.  K,  the  fpurs  of  the  beams,  being  curved  pieces  of  timber 
ferving  as  half-beams  to  fupport  the  decks,  where  a whole  beam 
cannot  be  placed  on  account  of  the  hatchways.  L,  the  wing- 
tranfom,  which  is  bolted  by  the  middle  to  the  ftern-poft,  and 
whofe  ends  reft  upon  the  falliion-pieces,  M,  the  bulk-head  or 
partition,  which  indoles  the  manger,  and  prevents  the  water 
which  enters  at  the  hawfe-holes  from  running  aft  between 
decks.  N N,  the  fore  hatchway.  O O,  the  after  hatch-way. 
P,  the  drum-head  of  the  gear  capllern.  P p,  the  drum  head  of 
the  main  capllern.  Q,  the  wing-tranfom  knee.  R,  one  of  the 
breaft -hooks  under  the  gun-deck.  S,  the  breall-hook  of 
the  gun-deck.  T T,  the  ftation  of  the  ' chain-pumps.  V, 
the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the  timbers  at  the  height  ot 
the  gun-deck.  U U,  fciittles  leading  to  the  gunner’s^ ftore- 
room,  and  the  bread  room,  W,  the  llation  of  the  fore- mall, 
X,  the  llation  of  the  main-mall.  Y,  the  ftation  of  the 
mizen-maft.  Z,  the  ring-bolts  of  the  decks,  ufed  to  retain 
the  cannon  whilft  charging,  a,  a,  the  ring-bolts  of  the  fide 
whereon  the  tackles  are  hooked  that  fecure  tJie  cannon  at 
fea.  c,  a,  a,  d,  the  water-ways,  through  which  the  feupper 
holes  are  jnerced,  to  carry  the  water  oil  from  the  deck  into  the 
fea.  h,  h,  plan  of  the  foremoft  and  aftmoft  cable- bits,  with 
their  crofs-pieces  g g,  and  their  ftandards  e e. 

Thus  we  have  reprefented,  on  one  fide,  all  the  pieces  which 
fuftain  the  deck  with  its  cannon;  and  on  the  other  fide,  the 
deck  itfclf,  with  a tier  of  32  pounders  planted  in  battery  there- 
on. In  order  alfo  to  Ihow  the  ufe  of  the  breeching  and  train- 
tackle,  one  of  the  guns  is  drawn  in  as  ready  for  charging. 
The  number  of  beams  by  which  the  decks  of  flu[)s  are  fup- 
ported, is  often  very  ditlerent,  according  to  the  pradice  of  dif- 
ferent countries ; the  Ilrength  of  the  timber  of  which  the  beam* 
are  framed;  and  the  fervices  for  which  the  fliip  is  calculated. 
As  the  deck  which  contains  the  train  of  a fire-fliip  is  furnilhed 
with  an  equipage  peculiar  to  itfelf,  the  whole  apparatus  is  par- 
ticularly deferibed  in  the  article  FhT-B.\RREL. 

77/{/J>-Deck  implies  a continued  floor  laid  from  ftem  to  ftern, 
upon  one  line,  without  any  flops  or  intervals. 

7/j//-Deck,  a fpace  under  the  quarter-deck  of  a fhip  of  war, 
contained  between  the  foremoft  bulk-head  of  the  lleerage  and 
the  foic-part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  the  colliers  of  Northum- 
berland the  lleerage  illelf  is  called  the  balf-dcck,  and  is  ufually 
the  habitation  of  the  crew. 

DECLAMATION,  a Ipcech  made  in  jiublic,  in  the  tone 
and  manner  of  an  oration,  uniting  the  expreflion  of  aeftion  to 
the  jiropricty  of  pronunciation,  in  order  to  give  the  fentiment 
its  lull  Iinprellion  up<w  the  mind.  According  to  the  manners 
9/. 
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atui  cuftoms  of  the  prefent  age,  public  harangues  are  made  on- 
ly, T.  In  tire  pulpit.  2.  In  the  fenate,  in  pouncil,  or  other 
public  allembly.  3.  By  jniblic  profellbrs.  4.  On  the  flieatre. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  declamation  of  the  pulpit,  the  dignity 
and  fandlity  of  the  place,  and  the  importance  of  the  fubjedt,  re- 
quire the  preacher  to  exert  t e utmotl  powers  of  his  voice  to 
produce  a pronunciation  that  is  perfedlly  diltinft  and  harmo- 
aiious,  and  that  he  obfeiwe  a deportment  and  adlion  which  is 
exprelfive  and  graceful.  No  man,  therefore,  who  is  dellitute  of 
a voice,  (lioirld  afcend  the  jnilpit,  and  there  aft  the  part  of  a 
pantomime  before  his  audience.  The  preacher  lliordd  not, 
however,  roar  like  a common  cryer,  and  rend  the  ear  with  the 
voice  of  thunder;  for  fuch  kind  of  declamation  is  not  only 
without  meaning  and  without  perfuafion,  but  highly  incongru- 
ous with  the  meek  and  gentle  cxpretlions  of  the  gofpel.  He 
fhould  likewife  take  particular  care  to  avoid  a monotony ; his 
voice  fliould  rife  from  the  beginning,  as  it  were  by  degrees,  and 
its  greateft  ftrength  fliould  be  exerted  in  the  application.  Each 
inrteftion  of  the  voice  Ihould  be  adapted  to  the  phrafe,  and  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words ; and  each  remai'kable  exjirellion 
fhould  have  its  peculiar  inflexion.  The  dogmatic  requires  a 
plain  uniform  tone  of  voice  only;  and  the  menaces  of  the  go- 
fpel demand  a greater  force  than  do  its  promifes  and  rewards : 
but  the  latter  fliould  not  be  pronounced  in  the  foft  tone  of  a 
flute,  nor  the  former  with  the  loud  found  of  a trumpet.  The 
voice  fliould  ftill  retain  its  natural  tone  in  all  its  various  in- 
flexions. Happy  is  that  preacher,  to  whom  nature  has  given 
a voice  that  is  at  once  ftrong,  flexible,  and  harmonious. 

An  air  of  complacency  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  devotion, 
fhould  be  conflantly  vifible  in  the  countenance  of  the  preacher. 
But  every  appearance  of  afTcftation  muft  be  carefully  avoided: 
for  nothing  is  fo  difguftful  to  an  audience,  as  even  the  fem- 
blance  of  diilimulation.  Eyes  conflantly  rolling,  turned  to- 
wards heaven,  and  ftreiming  with  tears,  rather  denote  a hypo- 
crite, than  a man  poflelfed  of  the  real  fpirit  of  religion,  and 
that  feels  the  true  import  of  what  he  preaches.  An  air  of  af- 
fefted  devotion  infallibly  deflroys  the  eflicacy  of  all  that  the 
preacher  can  fay,  however  jufl  and  important  it  may  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  muft  avoid  every  appearance  of  mirth  or 
raillery,  or  of  that  cold  and  unfeeling  manner  which  is  fo  apt 
to  freeze  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

The  body  fhould  be  in  general  ereft,  and  in  a natural  and  eafy 
attitude.  The  perpetual  movement,  or  contortion  of  the  body, 
has  a ridiculous  effeft  in  the  pulpit,  and  makes  the  figure  of  a 
preacher  and  a harlequin  much  too  fimilar.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  Ihould  not  remain  conflantly  upright  and  motionlefs, 
like  a fpeaking  ftatue. 

The  motions  of  the  hands  give  a ftrong  expreflion  to  a dif- 
courfe  ; but  they  fhould  be  conflantly  decent,  grave,  noble,  and 
exprelfive.  The  preacher  who  is  inceflantly  in  aftion,  who  is 
perpc.fually  dafping  his  hands,  or  who  menaces  with  a clench- 
ed fift,  or  counts  his  arguments  on  his  fingers,  will  only  excite 
mirth  among  his  auditory.  In  a word,  declamation  is  an  art 
that  the  lacred  orator  fliould  fludy  with  the  utmoft  alliduity. 
The  d'-iign  of  a fermon  is  to  convince,  to  affeft,  and  to  per- 
fuade.  The  voice,  the  countenance,  and  the  aftion,  which  are 
to  pri'Iuce  this  triple  effeft,  arc  therefore  the  objefts  to  which 
the  pn  icher  Ihouid  particularly  apply  himfelf. 

li.  The  declamation  of  a minifleror  ftatefman  in  the  fenate, 
in  council,  or  other  public  alfcmbly,  is  of  a more  unconfined 
nature.  To  perfuade,  to  move  the  paflions,  and  gain  an  alcen- 
dancy  in  a public  afl'embly,  the  orator  fhould  himfelf  feel  the 
force  of  what  he  fays,  and  the  declamation  fliould  only  exprefs 
that  internal  fenfation.  But  nothing  fliould  be  carried  to  ex- 
cefs.  A flia"ity  in  the  tone  of  voice,  a dignity  of  deportment,  a 
graceful  action,  and  a cenain  tranquillity  of  countenance,  fhould 
conflantly  accompany  the  flatefman  when  he  freaks  in  public; 


even  when  he  Is  moft  earneftly  engaged  in  debate,  or  when  hcis 
addrelfing  his  fovereign  in  perfoii.  A pleating  tone  of  voice- 
and  a diflinft  pronunciation,  prejudice  the  hearers  greatly  in 
the  fpeaker’s  favour,  A young  man  may  improve  thefe  to  a 
furprifing  degree.  Demofthenes,  who  had  a natural  impediment 
in  his  fpeech,  was  accullomed  to  go  to  the  fea-fhore,  and  partly 
filling  his  mouth  with  pebbles,  he  declaimed  with  a loud  voice. 
The  Hones  by  degrees  gave  a volubility  to  his  tongue,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  reconciled  him  infenfibly  to  the  noife  of  the 
multitude. 

III.  The  principal  objeft  of  a public  profelTor  is  the  Inftruc- 
tion  of  the  ftudious  youth  : for  which  purpofe,  he  is  to  convince 
and  perfuade,  ■ Every  tone  of  voice,  every  exprelfion  of  the 
countenance,  or  aftion  of  the  body,  which  can  produce  this 
effeft  by  enforcing  the  words,  fliould  therefore  be  employed  by 
thofe  who  are  to  teach  the  fciences.  There  Is,  moreover,  one 
very  eifential  refleftion  which  every  profclfor  ought  to  make. 


and  which  is,  that  the  chair  from  which  he  harangues  is  fur- 


rounded  by  young  ftudents,  naturally  polfefled  of  vivacity, 
not  unfrequently  ludicrous,  and  for  the  moft  part  previoufly 
inrtrufted  in  the  preparatory  fciences.  They  are  therefore  con- 
ftantly  inclined  to  criticife,  tojeft,  and  to  ridicule  ; for  which 
reafon,  the  profelfor  fhould  endeavour  to  infjiire  them  with,  re- 
fpeft  and  attention,  by  a grave,  commanding,  and  venerable 
countenance,  and  carefully  avoid  all  appearance  of  grimace  in 
his  adlion,  and  every  kind  of  afleftation  in  his  difeourfe,  that  he 
may  not  afford  the  leaft  opportunity  of  pleafantry. 

IV.  We  arc  now  come  to  theatric  declamation,  i.  This  was 
very  different  among  the  ancients  from  what  it  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  with  us,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  and  from 
the  difference  of  circumftances.  Numberlefs  paflages  in  Quin- 
tilian, and  other  ancient  hiftorians,  critics,  grammarians,  and 
commentators,  evidently  prove,  that  the  ancient  dramatic  de- 
clamation v/as  fubfervitnt  to  the  rules  of  the  mufical  rhythmus  ; 
and  by  this,  accordingto  Ariftides  (De  Muficalib.i.),  their  aftion 
as  well  as  recital  was  regulated.  But  to  explain  this  feemiiig  pa- 
radox, it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  here  fome  preliminary  re-* 
marks.  The  ancients  gave  a much  more  extenfive  fignification 
than  we  do  to  the  word  miijic  (mufica),  which  they  derwed  fronj 
the  mules,  or  at  leaft  from  fome  of  them.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
that  the  fame  Ariftides  and  Quintilian  define  it  to  be  “ an  art 
that  teaches  all  that  relates  to  the  ufe  of  the  voice,  and  the 
manner  of  performing  all  the  motions  of  the  body  with  grace 
An  decoris  in  wocibus  motihm.  Therefore,  poetr}’-,  declama- 
tion, dancing,  pantomimes,  and  many  other  geftures  and  exer- 
cifes,  were  fubfervient  to  this  art. 

2.  That  part  of  general  mufic  which  taught  the  art  of  decla- 
mation and  gefture  according  to  the  rules  of  an  eftablifhed  me- 
thod (and  which  we  perform  by  inftindt,  or  at  moft  by  the  aid 
of  common  fenfe),  was  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  bypocritis 
mujic  : and  this  mufical  art  was  called  by  the  Greeks  orcbejis ; 
and  by  the  Romans  faltatio.  It  was,  however,  fo  far  from  being 
an  advantage  to  the  anoients  to  have  had  this  art,  which  we 
have  not,  that  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a mark  of  great  imper- 
feftion.  For,  in  the  firrt  place,  it  was  an  inflance  cf  high  ab- 
furdity  to  reprefent  a tragedy,  or  comedy,  before  an  audience 
of  twenty  thoufand  people,  the  far  gi'eatefl  part  of  whom  could" 
neither  hear  nor  fee  what  palled  to  any  good  purpofe,  unlefs 
they  were  polfefled  of  organs  which  we  have  not.  The  theatres 
of  London  and  Paris  may  conveniently  contain  about  a thou- 
fand perfons  ; and  that  Is  found  fulKcient  in  the  molt  populous 
cities,  where  there  arc  feveral  places  of  entertainment  on  the 
lame  day,  and  where  the  people  are  reafonable  enough  to  fuc- 
cccd  each  other  in  their  diverfions.  As  the  features  of  the 
face  could  not  be  dilliiiguilhed  at  fo  great  a diltance,  and  ftill 
lefs  the  alteration  of  countenance  in  oidcr  to  rejirelent  the  dif- 
ferent paliions;  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourlc  to  majh  ; a' 
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wretched,  chlldifh  invention,  that  deftroyed  all  the  ftrength 
and  variety  of  exprefl'ion.  Their  aftion  became  extravagant  j 
and,  .at  the  lame  time,  rublei*vient  to  a regular  mechanifm, 
which  prevented  all  the  refinement,  and  all  the  pleat'ure  of 
furpril'e,  in  the  performance ; and  mull  have-  had  an  ef- 
fe6l  horribly  difugreeable  to  thofe  who  were  placed  near  the 
Itagc. 

5.  The  egregious  imperfe6lion  of  their  language  likewife, 
which  ronlilied  of  fyllables  long  and  fliort,  whole  duration  was 
determined  by  a let  meafure  of  time,  and  their  manner  of  tuning 
thefe  fyllaliles,  after  the  metho-J  of  the  orchefis  of  the  Greeks, 
another  difadvantage.  For  by  this  means  they  determined 
by  notes  or  charailers  placed  after  the  long  and  lliort  I'yllables, 
not  only  the  nature,  but  the  duration,  of  each  aftion.  Now, 
nothing  could  be  more  afl'efted,  more  conftrained  and  dilguftful, 
than  luch  a method  of  declaiming.  How  far  fuperior  in  this 
refpedl  are  the  moderns,  who  confult  nature  alone  in  their 
tlicatric  declamation  ; who  can  make  the  audience  hear  each 
figh  ; who  can  accompany  it  with  a proper  attitude  j who  can 
incellantly  vary  their  aftion  j who  can  feize  the  lucky  mo- 
ment, and  make  the  countenance  fully  exprefs  the  fenlations  of 
the  mind  ! Nature  does  all  here  ■,  and  art,  infinitely  inferior 
to  nature,  did  all  among  the  ancients.  Modern  declamation 
cannot  be  fubfervient  to  a mufical  rhythmus,  feeing  we  Ipeak 
rapidly,  and  without  afi'eftation.  Our  aftors  learn  their  art 
without  art,  from  nature  itfelf,  allifted  by  refleftion  5 and  they 
•arrive  at  a degree  of  excellence  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
ancients,  by  a method  far  more  fimple,  and  by  efforts  incompa- 
rably more  eafy. 

4.  We  do  not,  moreover,  precifely  know  what  the  theatric 
declamation  of  the  ancients  was  ; nor  what  were  the  mufical 
inllruments  which  accompanied  that  declamation.  The  title 
to  the  Eilnuch  of  Terence  lays,  for  example,  “ that  Flaccus,  the 
freedman  of  Claudius,  made  the  mtjfic  of  that  piece,  in  wkich 
he  employed  the  two  flutes,  the  right  and  the  left.”  Thefe 
flutes,  it  is-  likely,  gave  the  tone  to  the  aftor,  which  mull 
have  had  a very  odd  etreifl  on  the  audience.  Motl  of  the  ancient 
pieces  have  fimilar,  titles.  They  who  would  be  particularly  in- 
formed of  the  art  of  declaiming  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, may  read  to  advantage  the  Critical  Reflexions  on  Po- 
etry and  Painting  by  the  Abbe  du  Bos.  The  third  part  of  that 
work  confifts  entirely  of  learned  refearches  and  ingenious  re- 
fleXions  on  this  filly  praXice  of  the  ancients.  But  as  this  art 
has  happily  no  place  in  modern  declamation,  and  can  at  befl 
ferve  only  to  make  a parade  of  erudition,  we  fhall  fay  no  more 
of  it,  but  pafs  to  matters  of  real  utility. 

5.  We  think  there  is  good  real'on  to  believe,  moreover,  that 
the  motl  polillied  nations  of  modern  Europe  do  not  accompany 
their  difeourfes  in  general  with  lb  many  gelliculations,  as  did 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  other  inhabitants  of  warm  cli- 
mates. They  appear  to  have  found  the  method  of  animating  a 
difeourfe,  and  giving  It  an  exprellion,  by  the  fimple  Inflec- 
tions of  the  voice,  and  by  the  features  of  the  countenance  ; 
which  is  far  more  decent,  more  juft  and  rational,  than  all  thofe 
contortions  which  perpetually  derange  the  natural  attitude  of 
the  l>ody  and  its  members,  and  give  the  fpeaker  the  air  of  a 
harlequin. 

6.  Expri'Jfton,  therefore,  forms  at  once  the  elfencc  and  the 
end  of  declamation  ; and  the  means  of  j)roducing  it  confifts  In 
a pronunciation  that  is  fonorous,  diftinX,  and  pleafing,  fup- 
ported  by  an  aXion  that  is  decent  and  proper  to  the  fubjeX. 
Jf  the  bell  dramatic  poet  has  need  of  a good  declaimer  or  aXor 
to  make  his  writing  produce  its  j)roper  etl'eX,  the  aXor  has 
likewife  need  of  a good  jjoet  to  enable  him  to  pleal'c  and  afl’eX 
by  his  aXion  : for  it  is  to  little  purpofe  that  he  endenvours  to 
charm  his  auditory  by  uniting  with  nature  all  the  powers  of 
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art,  if  the  poet  has  not  furniflied  him  with  fentiments  that  arc 
rational  and  affeXing. 

7.  The  aXor,  in  Undying  his  part  before  a large  mirror, 
where  he  can  fee  his  whole  figure,  in  order  to  determine  the 
moll  proper  exprellion  for  every  thought,  Ihould  confult  nature, 
and  endeavour  to  imitate  her.  But,  in  this  imitation,  he 
thou  Id  take  care  not  to  make  too  fervile  a copy.  He  has  this 
to  obl'erve,  in  common  with  his  colleagues,  the  mailers  in  all 
the  polite  arts.  The  theatre  is  intended  to  exhibit  an  imitation 
of  nature,  and  not  nature  itfelf.  Tragedy  and  comedy  form 
piXures  of  human  life  ; but  thefe  pictures  are  alfo  pieces  of 
perfpeXive,  which  require  ftrokes  fomewhat  llronger  than  na- 
ture, that  they  may  be  difeerned  at  a di (lance.  The  aXor  is 
elevated  to  a confiderable  height  from  the  ground ; he  is  fur- 
rounded  by  feenery,  he  is  feparated  from  the  audience  by  the 
orcheftra,  and  he  fpeaks  in  verfe  : all  this  is  not  natural ; but 
the  fpeXator  Is  to  accede  to  this  neceiliiry  illufion,  in  order 
to  promote  his  own  pleafure,  which  would  not  be  fo  great  as 
it  is  were  all  thefe  matters  othenft’ife  dilpofed.  Declamation, 
therefore,  thould  fomewhat  exceed,  but  never  lofe  fight  of, 
nature. 

8.  The  tone  of  the  aXor’s  voice  fti'ould  be  natural,  but  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  the  theatre  ; fulBciently  loud  to  be  heard 
by  all  the  audience,  but  not  fo  violent  as  to  rend  their  ears.  A 
pure  and  graceful  pronunciation,  without  any  provincial  accent, 
is  likewife  a great  merit  in  an  aXor  ; and  he  ftrould  alfo  habi- 
tuate himfelf  to  fpeak  in  a manner  perfeXly  diftinX,  It  is  a 
capital  point  in  the  pronouncing  of  verfe,  not  to  feparate  the 
two  heraillichs,  by  retting  too  long  on  the  cafura  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  dwelling  on  the  end  of  each  hemiftich  : for,  by  fo  doing, 
the  aXor  falls  into  a monotony,  an  infufferable  uniformity  of 
cadence,  in  a piece  that  confifts  of  fome  thoufand  verl’es.  idle 
gradations  of  the  voice  demand  alfo  a very  judicious  obfervance. 
The  fpeaker,  who  begins  in  a high  tone,  will  find  it  very  ditB.- 
cult  to  fuftain  it  through  the  whole  piece  ; and  he,  wdio  clamours 
inceffantly,  will  find  his  lungs  fail  him  in  thofe  parts  where  the 
vehemence  of  pallion  requires  the  llrongetl  efforts.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion,  the  Itrongetl  touches,  the  boldefl 
figures,  will  not  there  Handout  from  the  piXure  in  a tiriking 
manner. 

9.  The  deportment  of  an  aXor  fliould  be  conftantly  graceful, 
decent,  and  proper  to  the  charaXer  he  reprefents.  An  old  man 
has  a different  pofition  of  body  from  a young  petit- maitre  j an 
aged  queen  from  a young  princefs  3 a noble  gallant  from  a 
valet  de  chambre.  A rational  obfervance  of  nature,  and  an 
imitation  of  the  bell  aXors,  are  here  the  fureft  guides.  The 
fame  mav  be  laid  of  the  aXIon  of  the  hands,  the  theatric  ftep, 
&TC.  An  inanimated  figure,  a body  in  the  jiofition  of  a llatue, 
and  hands  immoveable,  are  as  difpleating  in  the  feene,  as  a 
player  whole  incellant  gefticulation  refembles  the  aXion  of  a 
puppet. 

10.  Every  aXor  w'ho  afpires  to  make  his  art  fomething  mom 
than  merely  mechanical,  will  begin  by  enabling  himl'clf  readily 
to  repeat  his  part,  that  the  defeX  of  his  memory  may  not  em- 
barrafs  his  adliou.  ^yhen  he  is  fo  far  a mailer  of  it,  he  will 
make  it  the  fubjeX  of  ferious  relleXion  in  his  clofet  j endeavour 
to  feize  the  true  fenfe  of  the  author  ; and  to  find  out  that  ex- 
preftion  of  each  fenliment  and  pallion,  which  is  the  mofr  natural, 
the  moll  ftriking,  and  bell  adapted  to  tjie  ftage;  and  which  he 
will  cultivate  by  repeated  elfays,  till  he  Is  able  to  render  it  in  it.s 
full  force. 

DECLENSION,  in  grammar,  an  InfleXion  of  nouns  ac- 
cording to  their  fcveral  cafes  3 as  nominative,  genitive,  dative, 
See  Gramm.ui. 

DECLINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  di  fiance  of  any  cclef- 
tial  objeX  from  the  equinoctial,  either  nortbwanl  or  fouLh- 
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ward.  It  is  either  tmc  or  apparent,  according  as  the  real 
or  apparent  place  of  the  objeft  is  confidered.  See  Astro- 

NOMV, 

Decx,ixation,  of  the  Sea  Compafs  or  Needle,  is  its  variation 
from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place. 

Declination  of  a Plane  or  Wall,  in  dialling,  is  the  hori- 
zontal arch  contained  between  the  }dane  and  the  prime  vertical 
circle,  if  you  reckon  from  eaft  to  wellj  or  between  the  meridian 
and  the  plane,  reckoning  from  north  to  fouth.  Many  ways  are 
iifcd  for  linding  this  declination  ; but  the  molt  eafy  and  pra6ti- 
cable  is  by  a declinator.  See  Declinator. 

DECLIX.^TOR,  or  Declinatory,  an  inftrument  chiefly 
uled  in  praiftical  dialling,  for  taking  the  declinations,  inclina- 
tions, or  recllnations  of  the  planes  on  which  the  dials  are  to  be 
delineated.  See  Dialling. 

DECLIVITY,  denotes  the  reverfeof  Acclivity. 

DECOCTION,  in  pharmacy,  ufually  fignihes  either  the 
a6lion  of  boiling  a fubltance  in  water,  or  the  water  itfelf  in 
S^hich  the  fubltance  has  been  boiled.  It  is  only  applicable  to 
inatters  containing  fome  principles  folnble  in  water  ; Inch, 
particularly,  as  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  See  Phar- 
macy. 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  chemillr}^  ufually  fignifies  the  dif- 
union  or  reparation  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  bodies.  It  differs 
from  mere  mechanical  divifion,  ill  that  when  a body  is  chemi- 
cally decompofed,  the  parts  into  which  it  is  refolved' are  elfen- 
tially  different  from  the  body  itfelf ; but  though  a mechanical 
force  is  applied  to  it  ever  fo  long,  or  with  ever  fo  much  vio- 
lence, the  minuteft  particles  into  which  the  body  may  be  re- 
duced, ftill  retain  their  original  nature.  Thus,  for  example, 
though  we  fuppofe  nitre,  or  any  other  fait,  to  be  reduced  to 
ever  lb  tine  powder,  each  particle  retains  the  nature  of  nitre, 
as  much  as  the  largelt  unpounded  mafs  j but  if  oil  of  vitriol 
is  applied,  a decompofition  takes  place,  and  one  of  the  , com- 
ponent parts  of  the  nitre  rifes  in  the  form  of  a fmoking  acid 
Ipirit,  which  never  could  have  been  fufpefled  to  lie  hid  m the 
mild  neutral  fall. 

DECORATION,  in  architefture,  any  thing  that  adorns 
and  enriches  a building,  church,  triumphal  arch,  or  the  like, 
either  without  fide  or  within.  The  orders  of  architedlure  con- 
tribute greatly  to  decoration  ; but  then  the  feveral  parts  of 
thofe  orders  muff  have  their  juft  proportions,  charafters,  and 
ornaments  j otherwife  the  lineft  order  will  bring  confufion  ra- 
ther than  richnefs.  See  Architecture.  Decorations  in 
churches  are  paintings,  vafes,  feftoons,  &:c.  occafionally  applied 
to  the  walls  ■,  and  with  fo  much  condiuSI  and  tafte,  as  not 
to  take  off  any  thing  from  the  form  of  the  architefture  : as  is 
much  pradlifed  in  Italy  at  the  folemn  feafts. 

Decoration  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  feenes  of 
theatres.  In  operas,  and  other  theatrical  performances,  the 
decorations  mull  be  frequently  changed  conformably  to  the  fub- 
je£L  The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  decorations  for  their 
theatres  ; the  firft,  called  verfatiles,  having  three  ftdes,  or 
faces,  which  were  turned  fuccelfively  to  the  fpe6lators  : the 
other  called  dutliles,  ffiowing  a new  decoration  by  drawing  or 
Hiding  another  before  it.  This  latter  fort  is  ftill  ufed,  and 
apparently  with  much  greater  fuccefs  than  among  the  an- 
cients, who  were  obliged  to  draw  a curtain  whenever  they 
made  a change  In  the  decoration  5 whereas  on  our  ftage  the 
change  is  made  in  a moment,  and  almoft  without  being  per- 
ceived. 

DECORUM,  in  archltefturc.  Is  the  fultablencfs  of  a build- 
ing, and  the  feveral  parts  and  ornaments  thereof,  to  the  ftation 
anil  occafion. 

DECOL^PLE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  as  uncoupled ; thus  a 
(Chevron  decouple  is  a chevron  wanting  fo  much  of  it  towards  the 


point,  that  the  two  ends  Hand  at  a diftance  from  "onc  anothef 
being  parted  and  uncoupled,  ’ 

DECOY,  in  naval  affairs,  a ftratagem  employed  by  a ffiip 
of  war  to  betray  a vellel  of  inferior  force  into 'an  incautious 
purfuit,  till  flie  has  drawn  her  within  the  range  of  her  cannon,  or 
what  is  called  within  gunjbot.  It  ii>  ufually  performed  by  paint- 
ing the  Hern  and  fides  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difguife  the  lliip, 
and  reprefent  her  either  much  fmaller  and  of  inferior  force,  or 
as  a Iriend  to  the  holtile  vellel,  which  Ihe  endeavours  to  cn- 
fnare,  by  aftliming  the  emblems  and  ornaments  of  the  nation 
to  which  the  ftranger  is  fuppofed  to  belong.  AVhen  fhe  has 
thus  provoked  the  adverfary  to  chafe,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  a 
prize,  fhe  continues  the  decoy,  by  fpreading  a great  fail,  as 
endeavouring  to  efcape  ,'  at  the  lame  time  that  her  courfc  is 
confiderably  retarded  by  an  artful  alteration  of  her  trim  till  the 
enemy  apjiroaches.  Decoying  is  allb  performed  to  elude  the 
chafe  of  a ihip  of  a fuperior  force  in  a dark  night,  by  throw- 
ing out  a lighted  calk  of  jiltch  into  the  fea,  which  will  bum 
for  a conliderable  time  and  mifguide  the  enemy.  Imme- 
diately after  the  cafk  is  thrown  out,  the  fhip  changes  her 
courfe,  and  may  eafily  efcape,  if  at  any  tolerable  diftance  from 
the  foe. 

Decoy,  among  fowlers,  a place  made  for  catching  wild- 
fowl. A decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  Is  a large  pond 
lurrounded  wilh  wood,  and  beyond  that  a marfhy  and  uncul- 
tivated country  : if  the  piece  of  water  is  not  thus  furrounded, 
it  will  be  attended  with  noiles  and  other  accidents  which 
may  be  expeiRed  to  frighten  the  wild-fowl  from  a quiet  haunt, 
where  they  mean  to  lleep,  during  the  day-time,  in  fecurity. 
If  thefe  noiles  or  dilturbances  are  wilful,  it  hath  been  held 
that  an  aiSlion  will  lie  againft  the  difturber.  As  foon  as  the 
evening  fets  in,  the  decoy  rifes  (as  they  term  it),  and  the 
wild-fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If  the  evening  be  ftill,  the 
noife  of  their  wings,  during  their  flight,  is  heard  at  a very  great 
diftance,  and  is  a pleafing  though  rather  melancholy  found. 
This  rifing  of  the  decoy  in  the  evening,  is  in  Somerfetfliire  called 
raddlng. 

The  decoy-ducks  are  fed  with  hempfeed,  which  is  thrown 
over  the  Ikreens  in  fmall  quantities,  to  bring  them  forwards  into 
the  pipes  or  canals,  and  to  allure  the  wild-fowl  to  follow,  as  this 
feed  is  fo  light  as  to  float. 

O f ■ 

There  are  feveral  pipes,  as  they  are  called,  which  lead  up  a 
narrow  ditch  that  clofes  at  laft  with  a funnel-net.  Over  thefe 
pipes  (which  grow  narrower  from  their  firft  entrance)  is  a con- 
tinued arch  of  netting  fufpended  on  hoops.  It  is  neceflary  to 
have  a pipe  or  ditch  for  almoft  every  wind  that  can  blow,  as 
upon  this  circumftance  it  depends  which  pipe  the  fowl  tvill  take 
to  ; and  the  decoy-man  always  keeps  on  the  leeward  fide  of  the 
ducks,  to  prevent  his  feent  reaching  their  fagacious  noftrlls. 

All  along  each  pipe,  at  certain  intervals,  are  placed  fkrc  is 
made  of  reeds,  which  are  fo  lituated  that  it  is  impolfible  the 
wild-fowl  fliould  fee  the  decoy-man,  before  they  have  paffed  on 
towards  the  end  of  the  pipe,  where  the  purfe-net  is  jffaced.  The 
intluccment  to  the  wild-fowl  to  go  up  one  of  thele  pipes  is,  be- 
caufe  the  decoy-ducks  trained  to  this,  lead  the  w.ay,  either  after 
hearing  the  whiftle  of  the  decoy-man,  or  enticed  by  the  hemp- 
feed  j the  latter  will  dive  under  water  whilll  the  wild-fowl  fly 
on,  and  are  taken  in  the  purfe. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild-fowl  arc  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  lleepinefs  and  dozing,  that  they  will  not  follow  the  decoy- 
ducks.  Ule  is  then  generally  made  of  a dog,  that  is  t.-mght  his 
leflim  : he  pafl'cs  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  reed 
Ikreens  (in  which  arc  little  holes,  both  lor  the  dccoy-man  to  fee, 
and  the  little  dog  to  pafs  through)  3 this  attrai^ls  the  eye  ol  the. 
wild-fowl,  who,  not  choofing  to  be  interrupted,  advance  towards 
the  fmall  and  contemptible  animal,  that  they  may  drive  him 
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The  clog  all  the  time,  by  the  clIreAIon  of  the  decoy -man, 
plays  among  the  ikreens  of  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  purfe- 
net ; till  at  laft,  perhaps,  the  decoy-man  appears  behind  a tkreen, 
and  the  wild-fowl  not  daring  to  pats  by  him  in  return,  nor  being 
able  to  efcape  upwards  on  account  of  the  net-covering,  ruth  on 
into  the  purfe-net.  Sometimes  the  dog  will  not  attraft  their  atten- 
tion, if  a red  handkerchief  or  fomething  very  fingular  Is  not  put 
about  him. 

The  general  feafon  for  catching  fowl  in  decoys,  Is  from  the 
latter  end  ot  Oftober  till  February  : the  taking  of  them  earlier 
is  prohibited  by  an  aft  lo  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  which  forbids  It  from 
June  ifi;  to  Oftober  ift,  under  the  penalty  of  five  HiiHIngs  for 
each  bird  deftroyed  within  that  fpace. 

The  Liiicolnfhire  decoys  are  commonly  fet.at  a certain  annual 
rent,  from  5 to  20  pounds  a-year  : and  there  is  one  In  Somer- 
fetlhire  that  pays  30I.  The  former  contribute  principally  to 
fupply  the  markets  in  London.  Amazing  numbers  of  ducks, 
wigeons,  and  teal,  are  taken  : by  an  account  fent  us  of  the  num- 
ber caught  a few  winters  pall,  in  one  feafon,  and  in  only  ten 
decoys,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wain-Heet,  it  appeared  to 
amount  to  31,200,  in  which  are  included  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
ducks  : It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  above  particular,  wi- 
geon  and  teal  are  reckoned  but  as  one,  and  confequenlly  fell 
but  at  half  price  of  the  ducks.  This  quantity  makes  them  fo 
.cheap  on  the  fpot,  that  we  have  been  alfured,  feveral  decoy-men 
would  be  content  to  contraft  for  years  to  deliver  their  ducks  at 
Eofton,  for  lod.  per  couple.  The  account  of  the  numbers  here 
mentioned,  relates  only  to  thofe  that  were  fent  to  the  capital. 

It  was  cuftomary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fens  an  annual  driv- 
ing of  the  young  ducks  before  they  took  wing.  Numbers  of 
people  all'embled,  who  beat  avail  traft,  and  forced  the  birds  into 
a net  placed  at  the  fpot  where  the  fport  was  to  terminate.  Thus 
a hundred  and  fifty  dozens  have  been  taken  at  once  : but  this 
praftice,  being  fuppofed  detrimental,  has  been  abolillied  by  aft 
of  parliament. 

DECREE,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a determinatiwn  which  the  em- 
peror pronounces  upon  hearing  a particular  caufe  between  the 
plaintitf  and  defendant. 

Decrees  of  Councils,  are  the  laws  made  by  them,  to  regulate 
the  doftrine  and  policy  of  the  church. 

Decrees  in  Chancery,  are  the  decifions  of  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, upon  a full  hearing  of  the  merits  of  a caufe. 

DECREMENT,  in  heraldry,  lignifies  the  wane  of  the  moon 
from  the  full  to  the  new.  The  moon  in  this  ftate  is  called  moon 
decrejeent,  or  In  dccours  ; and  when  borne  in  coat  armour,  faces 
to  the  left  fide  of  the  cfcutcheon,  as  Ihe  does  to  the  right  fide 
when  in  the  increment. 

DECREPITATION,  in  rhemlfliy,  lignifies  the  quick  fepa- 
ration  of  the  parts  of  a body,  occalioned  by  a ftrong  heat,  and 
accompanied  with  nolle  and  crackling.  This  clfeft  is  moll  fre- 
quently produced  by  water  contained  betwixt  the  parts  of  the 
decrepitating  body,  when  thele  parts  have  a certain  degree  of 
adhefion  together.  This  water  being  quickly  reduced  into  va- 
])Our  by  the  heat  liiddenl)-  applied  to  it,  rarclies  and  burlls  with 
noife  the  parts  which  ronqjrefs  it.  'i'he  btxlies  moll  lubjeft  to 
decrepitation  .are  certain  falts.  Inch  as  common  lalt,  vitriolated 
tartar,  nitre  of  lead,  &:c.  the  decrepitation  of  all  which  j)roceeds 
from  the  water  of  their  cryltallization.  Clays  which  are  not 
perfcftly  dry,  and  llint.s,  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  decrepitation. 

DECRETAL,  in  the  canon  law,  a letter  of  a Pope  determin- 
ing fijme  point  or  ([ueltion  in  the  eccleliatlical  law.  'I'he  decre- 
tals compofe  the  fecond  j)art  of  the  canon  law.  I'he  firll  genu- 
ine one,  acknowledged  by  all  the  learned  as  Inch,  is  a letter  of 
Pope  Siricius,  written  in  the  year  3S5,  lo  1 limenis  bllliop  of 
Tarragona,  in  Spain,  concerning  fomc  dilbrders  which  had  crept 
into  the  churches  of  Spain.  Gratian  piibliflied  a colleftion  of 
decretals,  containing  all  the  ordinances  made  by  the  popes  till 
VoL.  II. 


the  year  1 130.  Gregory  IX.  In  1227,  following  the  example  of 
Theodofius  and  Jullinian,  formed  a conllitution  of  his  own,  col- 
lefting  into  one  body  all  the  decifions  and  all  the  caufes  which 
ferved  to  advance  the  papal  power  j which  colleftion  of  decre- 
tals was  called  the  pcntateuch,  becaufe  it  contains  five  books. 

DECUMARIA,  in  botany^;  a genus  of  the  monogvnia  or  - 
der, belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  thofe.  of  which  the  order  is  doubt- 
ful. The  calyx  is  decaphyllous,  fuperior  j the  petals  ten  j the 
fruit  unknown. 

DECUiMATES  Agri,  tithed  fields,  or  granted  on  a tithe,  as 
appears  from  Tacitus,  to  that  rabble  of  Gauls  who  fucceeded  the 
Marcomanifi,  that  had_till  then  proved  a check  to  the  Roman 
conquell  up  the  Rhine  ; and  hence  probably  their  name,  peojilc 
living  on  the  marches  or  limits  of  the  empire.  In  Cicero  we 
have  Ager  Decumans,  which  is  of  the  fame  import  with  the 
Ager  Decumas  of  Tacitus. 

DECUPLE  PKOPOKTiox,  that  of  ten  to  one. 

DECURIO,  a fubaltern  olHcer  in  the  Roman  armies.  He 
commanded  a decuria,  which  confiftetl  of  ten  men,  and  was 
the  third  part  of  a tnrma,  or  the  50th  part  of  a legio  of  horfe, 
which  was  compofed  of  380  men.  There  were  certain  magif- 
trates  in  the  provinces  called  decuriones  municipales,  who  formed 
a body  to  reprefent  the  Roman  fenate  in  free  and  corporate 
towns.  They  confifted  of  ten  ; whence  the  name,  and  their  du- 
ty extended  to  watch  over  the  interefls  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  commonwealth.  Their 
court  was  called  curia  dtciiriomm  and  minor  fenatus ; and  their 
decrees,  called  decreta  dccurionum,  were  marked  with  D.  D. 
at  the  top.  They  generally  ftyled  themfelves  civitatum  patres 
curiales,  and  bonorati  municipiorum  fenatores.  They  were  elefted 
with  the  fame  ceremonies  as  the  Roman  fenators.  They  were  to 
be  at  leall  25  years  of  age,  and  to  be  polfefled  of  a certain  fum 
of  money.  The  eleftion  happened  in  the  kalends  of  March. 
DECURRENT  leaf.  See  Botany,  p.  48,  and  pi.  53. 
DECURY,  ten  j)erfons  ranged  under  one  chief  or  leader, 
called  the  dccurio.  The  Roman  cavalry  was  divided  into  decu- 
rics,  which  were  lubdivifions  of  a century,  each  century'  contain- 
ing ten  decuqes. 

DECUSSATION,  a term  in  geometry,  optics,  and  anatomr-, 
fignifying  the  croiling  of  two  lines,  rays,  or  threads,  when  they 
meet  in  a point,  and  then  go  on  feparately  from  one  another. 

DECUSSORIUM,  a furgeon’s  inllrument,  which,  by  prdling 
gently  on  the  dura  mater,  caufes  an  evacuation  of  the  pus  col- 
Icfted  between  the  cranium  and  that  membrane,  through  the 
perforation  made  by  the  trepan. 

DEDHAM,  a town  of  Elfex,  with  a market  on  Tuefday. 
It  has  an  ancient  large  church,  which  has  a fine  Gothic  fteeple. 
It  is  fix  miles  N.  of  Colcheller,  and  38  N.  E.  of  London.  E. 
Ion.  I.  o.  N.  lat.  53.  j. 

DEDICATION,  the  aft  of  confecrating  a temple,  altar, 
llatue,  palace,  &c.  to  the  honour  of  fomc  deity.  The  ufe  of  de- 
dications i.s  very  ancient,  both  anumg  the  worlbippers  of  the 
true  God,  and  among  the  heathens  ; the  Hebrews  call  it 
hhanuebah,  “ imitatiijn  which  the  Greek  tranllatoi's  render 
tynama,  and  Ey-taimao;,  “ renewing.” 

In  the,  feripturewe  meet  with  dedications  of  the  tabernacle,  of 
altars,  of  the  firll  and  fccond  temple,  and  even  of  the  houfes  of 
private  ])erlbns.  d’hcrc  are  alii)  dedication.s  of  vetfels,  and  gar- 
ments of  the  priclls  and  Levites,  and  even  of  the  men  themfelves. 

The  heathens  had  alfo  dedications  of  temple.s,  altars,  and 
images  of  their  gods.  See.  Nebuchadnezzar  held  a folemn  dedica- 
tion of  hi.s  llatue,  Dan.  iii.  3.  Pilate  dedicated  gilt  bucklers  at 
Jerulalem  to  Tiberius,  PbUo  dc  legaf.  Petronius  would  have 
dedicated  a llatue  to  the  emperor  In  the  fame  city,  ibid.  p.  791. 
Tacitus,  lli/l.  lib.  iv.  c.  53.  mentions  the  dedication  of  the  capi- 
tol,  upon  rebuilding  it  by  Vefpalian,  &c. 
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The  Jews  celebrated  the  anniverfar)’’  of -the  dedication  of  their 
temple  every  year  for  eight  days.  This  was  firft  enjoined  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  whole  lynagogue,  in  the  year  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  era  148,  i.  e.  164  years  before  Chrift.  The 
heathens  had  the  like  anniverl'aries,  as  that  of  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  of  Pnrthenope,  mentioned  by  Lycophron.  Un- 
der Chriftianity,  dedication  is  only  applied  to  a church ; and  is 
properly  the  confecration  thereof  performed  by  a bifliop,  with  a 
number  of  ceremonies  preferibed  by  the  church. 

The  Chriftians  finding  themfelves  at  liberty  under  Contlan- 
tine,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous  churches,  built  new  ones  in  every 
place ; and  dedicated  them  with  a deal  of  folemnity.  The  de- 
dication was  ul'ually  performed  in  a lynod  j at  lealt  they  afiem- 
bled  a number  of  biiliops  to  aififi:  at  the  fervice.  We  have  the 
defeription  of  thofe  of  the  churches  at  Jerufalem  and  Tyre  in 
Eul'ebius,  and  many  others  in  later  writers. 

J^EDiCATioN,  in  literature,  is  an  addrefs  prefixed  to  a book 
foliciting  patronage,  or  teftifying  refpedt;  for  theperfon  to  whom 
it  is  made.  The  dedication  of  the  fourth  part  of  Mr.  Edwards’s 
Hiltory  of  Birds,  is  curious  : To  God  ! the  one  eternal  ! the  in~ 
comprebcvjihle  ! the  oinniprejent ! ommjclent  and  almighty  Crea- 
tor of  all  things  that  exijl  ! from  orbs  immeafurahly  great  to  the 
minutef  points  of  matter,  this  Atom  is  dedicated  and  devoted,  Kuith 
all  po§ible  gratitude,  humiliation,  and  luorjbip,  and  the  higheft 
adoration  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  bis  vwji  reftgned,  leva  and 
humble  creature,  G.  E. 

DEE  (John),  a famous  mathematician  and  aftrologer,  was 
born  (July  1527)  in  London,  where  his  father  was  a wealthy 
vintner.  In  1^42  he  w^as  lent  to  St.  John’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge. After  five  years  dole  application  to  mathematical  fiu- 
dies,  particularly  aftronomy,  he  went  to  Holland,  in  order  to 
vifit  feveral  eminent  mathematicians  on  the  continent.  Having 
continued  abroad  near  a year,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and 
was  there  eledted  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  college,  then  firft 
ereded  by  king  Henry  VIII.  In  1548  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mafter  of  Arts  j and,  in  the  fame  year,  |eft  England  a fecond 
time}  his  (lay  at  home  being  rendered  uneafy  to  him,  by  the 
fufpicions  that  were  entertained  of  his  being  a conjurer } arifing 
partly  from  his  application  to  aftronomy,  but  efpecially  on  ac- 
count of  a piece  of  machinery  in  the  Etftifti  of  Ariftophanes, 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  univerfity,  and  in  which  he  reprefented 
the  Scarabeus  Hying  up  to  Jupiter,  with  a.  man  and  a balket  of 
vidluals  on  its  back.  Thefe  fufpicions  he  could  never  after  lhake 
off : nor  did  his  fubfequent  condud  by  any  means  tend  to  clear 
him  of  the  imputation.  He  was,  in  fad,  a llrange  mixture  of 
talent  and  credulity  } being  at  once  a philofopher,  an.alchymift, 
and  a necromancer.  He  died  at  Mortlake,  in  Surry,  in  the 
year  1608,  aged  8i  } leaving  a large  family,  and  many  works, 
behind  him.  A black  ftone  into  which  Dee  ufed  to  call  his 
fpirits,  was  in  the  colledion  of  the  earls  of  Peterborough, 
whence  it  came  to  lady  Elizabeth  Germaine.  It  was  next  the 
property  of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle,  and  is  now  Mr.  Walpole’s. 
It  appears  upon  examination  to  be  nothing  but  a poliftied  piece 
of  cannel-coal.  That  Dee  was  a man  of  confiderable  acquire- 
ments, Is  beyond  a doubt } his  mathematical  knowledge  is  gene- 
rally allowed  : but,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  a wicked  impoftor, 
which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  we  muft  tranfmit  him  to 
pofterity  as  one  of  the  moft  foolilh,  fuperftitious  necromancers 
of  his  time,  Neverthelefs,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hook,  many 
years  after  Dee’s  death,  took  it  into  his  head  to  prove  that  his 
journal,  publiflied  by  Cafaubon,  was  entirely  cryptographical, 
concealing  his  political  tranfadlions,  and  that  he  was  employed 
by  queen  Elizabeth  as  a fpy. 

DEE,  a fine  river  in  N.  Wales  ; held  in  great  veneration  by 
our  Britifh  anceftors,  and  the  theme  of  many  a poet  fince. 
Some  trace  its  head  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain  Arun, 
which  Spenfer,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  makes  the  rcfidencc  of  the 
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fage  Timon,  foftcr-father  to  prince  Arthur.  This  is  In  the  N' 
W.  angle  of  Merionethihire  j but  others  trace  it  no  farther 
than  to  the  lake  of  Bala,  whence  it  Hows  through  a fine  vale  in 
a N.  E.  diredion  to  Denbighlhire,  vifits  the  W.  border  of  Che- 
fliire,  to  which  it  ferves  for  fome  time  as  a boundary  } then  crolf- 
ing  over  to  Chefter,  it  flows  thence  to  the  fea,  making  a broad 
fandy  eftuary,  which  feparates  Chofliire  from  Flintfliire.  By 
embankments  made  here,  much  land  has  been  gained  from  the 
tide,  and  a narrow,  but  decjier,  channel,  fitter  for  navigation 
has  been  formed  from  Chefter  half  way  to  the  fea.  The  Dee  is 
navigable  from  near  Ellefmere,  in  Shropfhire,  to  Chefter}  but, 
at  this  city,  the  continuity  of  the  navigation  is  broken  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  running  acrofe  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  caufirnr 
a fort  of  cafeade.  There  are  two  rivers  of  this  name  in  Scotlancf. 

DEED,  an  inftntment  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  coni'- 
in-ehending  fome  contrad,  bargain,  or  agreement  between  the 
parties  thereto,  in  relation  to  the  matter  therein  contained. 

DEEMSTPIRS,  or  Demsters  , from  the  Saxon  judge- 
or  umpire.  All  eontroverfies  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  are  decided 
without  procefs,  writings,  or  any^  charges,  by  certain  judges, 
chofen  yearly  from  among  themfelves,  called  deemfers-,  there  be- 
ing two  of  them  for  each  divifion  of  the  itland : they  fit  as  judges 
in  all  courts,  either  for  life  or  property  } and  with  the  advice  of 
34  keys,  declare  what  is  law  in  uncommon  emergencies, 

DEEPING,  a town  of  Lincolnftiire,  with  a market  on  Thurf- 
day.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Welland,  in  a fenny  ground,  fix 
miles  E.  of  Stamford,  and  90  N..  of  London.  W.  Ion.  o.  zr,. 
N.  lat.  52.  42. 

DEER,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus.  The- method  of  hunting 
deer  in  the  illand  of  Ceylon  is  very  particular.  The  huntfmen 
go  out  in  the  night,  and  only  two  ufually  go  together ; the  one 
of  thefe  carries  upon  his  head  an  earthen  veflTcl,  in  which  there 
is  fome  fire  burning  and  flaming  } the  ingredients  are  generaliy 
linall  flicks  cut  into  pieces,  and  common  rofin.  Of  this  the 
other  man.  carries  a ftipply  about  him  to  replenifh  the  pot  when, 
it  grows  low.  The  perfon  who  has  the  fire  upon  his  head,  car- 
rfes  in  one  hand  a tbaff,  on  which  thei-e  are  fixed  eight  bells  } and 
the  larger  thefe  are,  the  better.  This  man  goes  firft  into  thjc 
woods,  and  the  other  follows  clofe  behind  with  a fpear  in  his 
hand.  As  foon  as  the  deer  hears  the  noife  of  the  bells,  he  turns 
towards  the  place  whence  the  found  comes  } and  feeing  the  fire, 
he  eagerly,  runs  up  to  it,  and  Hands  gazing  at  a fmall  diftance  : tlie 
fecond  man  has  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  kill  him  with  the  fpear } 
for  he  fees  neither  of  them.  Not  only  deer,  but  even  elks  and 
hares  are  thus  taken-}  for  they  gaze  at  the  fire,  and  never  fee 
the  men.  The  profits  of  this  fort  of  hunting  are  very  large,  and 
the  danger  nothing } for  though  there  are  numbers  of  tygers, 
elephants,  and  wild  boars,  in  thefe  woods,  the. huntfmen  are  in- 
no  danger  from.  them,  while  the  fire  burns,  for  they  all  run. away, 
from  it. 

DE  F.\CTO,  fomething  a£tually  in  fa6I,  orexifting}  in  con- 
tradiftindtion  to  de  jure,  where  a thing  is  only  fo  in  juftice,  but 
not  in  fadt } as  a king  de  fadfo,  is  a perfon  who  is  adlually  in. 
polfeflion  of  a crown,  but  has  no  legal  right  to  the  fame } and  a 
king  dejure,  is  the  perfon  who  has  a juft  right  to  the  crown,, 
though  he  is  not  in  pofleilion  of  it. 

DEFAMATION,  the  fpeaking  flanderous. words  of  another;, 
for  which  the  tlandcrer  is  punifliable,  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  oft'ence,  either  by  adlion  upon  the  cafe  at  common  law, 
or  by  ftatute  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court.  »• 

DEFAULT,  in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  non-appearance 
in  court,  on  a, day  afligned}  but  imports  any  omilfion  of  that 
which  we  ought  to  do,  for  which  judgment  may  be  given  againft. 
the  defaulter. 

DEFEASANCE,  or  Defeisance,  in  law,  a condition  relat- 
ing to  fome  certain  deed,  which  being  performed,  the  deed  is 
defeated -and  rendered  void,  as  if  it  had  never  been  made.  IHc 
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difference  between  a common  condition  and  a defeafance  is,  that 
the  condition  is  annexed  to,  or  iiiferted  in,  the  deed  ; and  a de- 
feafance  is  a deed  by  itfelf  concluded  and  agreed  on  between  the 
parties,  and  having  relation  to  another  deed. 

DEFECATE,  in  chemiltry,  a term  applied  to  a body  freed 
and  purged  from  faeces  and  impurities. 

DEFECTION,  the  aft  of  abandoning  or  relinquifhing  a party 
er  intereft  a perfon  had  been  engaged  in.  The  word  is  fonned 
of  the  Latin  deficio,  to  fall  off.. 

DEFECTIVE,  in  general,  an  appellatioa  given  to  things 
which  want  fome  of  the  properties  that  naturally  they  ought  to 
have..  Thus,. 

Defective  or  Deficient  Nouns,  in  grammar,  are  fuch  as  want 
either  a-  whole  number,,  a particular  cafe,  or  are  totally  indecli- 
nable. See  Noun.  The  term  defcffive  is  alfo  applied  to  a 
verb  that  has  not  all  its  moods  and  tenfes.  See  Vekb,Mood>  &c. 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  all  forts  of  works  that  cover  and 
defend  the  oppofite  pofts,  as  flanks,  cafements,  parapets,  &c. 
See  Fortification. 

Line  ^Defence,  a fuppofed  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of 
the  Curtin,  or  from  any  other  part  in  the  curtin,  to  the  flanked 
angle  of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

DEFEND,  in  general,  fignifies  much  the  fame  with  proteft.- 
ing,  or  keeping  off  injuries  offered  to  any  perfon  either  by  ene- 
mies or  otherwife. 

Defend,  in  our  ancient  laws  and  ftatutes,  fignifies  to  prohi- 
bit or  forbid  : as  Ufunrios  defendit  quoque  rex  Edwardus  ne  re- 
manerent  in  regno.'  L.  L.  Edw.  Conf.  c.  37.  & 5 Rich.  2.  c. 
7.  In  which  fenfe  Chaucer  alfo  ufes  it  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  : 

“ Where  can  you  fay  In  any  manner  age> 

“ That  ever  God  defended  marriage.” 

Tn  7 Edw.  I.  there  is  a ftatute  intitled,  “ Statutum  de  defenfi- 
®ne  portandi  arma,”  iicc.  And  “ it  is  defended  by  law  to  diflrain 
«n  the  highway  5”  Coke  on  Littl.  fol.  161. 

DEFENDANT,  in  law,  is  the  perfon  fiied  In  an  aftlon  per- 
fonal  y as  tenant  is  he  who  is  fued  in  an  aftion  real.  See  Ac- 
tion. 

DEFENDER  of.  the  Faith  (Fidei  Defenfor),  a peculiar  title 
belonging  to  the  king  of  England  j as  Catholicus  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  Thefe  titles  were  given  by  the  popes  of  Rome.  That  of 
Fidei  Defenfor  firfl  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  king  Henry  VIII. 
for  writing  againft  Martin  Luther  j and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date 
quinto  idus  Qdtob.  1521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Cle- 
ment VII.  But  the  pope,  on  Henry’s  fuppreiling  the  houfes  of 
religion  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  not  only  deprived  him 
of  his  title,  but  depofed  him  from  his  crown  alfo  ; though  in  the 
3 5th  year  of  his  reign,  his  title,  &c.  was  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment 5 and  hath  continued  to  be  ufed  by  all  fucceeding  kings  to 
this  day.  Chamberlayne  fays,  the  title  belonged  to  the  kings 
of  England  before  that  time,  and  for  proof  of  this  appeals  to  feve- 
ral  charters  granted  to  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford.  So  that  pope 
Leo’s  bull  was  only  a renovation  of  an  ancient  right. 

DEFENDERS,  were  anciently  notable  dignitaries  both  in 
church  and  Hate,  whofc  bufinefs  was  to  look  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  public  weal,  to  proteft  the  poor  and  hclplefs,  and  to 
maintain  the  interefts  and  caufes  of  churches  and  religious  houfes. 
See  I’kotectoh.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  can.  2.  calls  the 
defender  of  a church  EhJ.wj.  Codin,  dc  ojficiis  aula;  ConJL 
makes  mention  of  defenders  of  the  palace.  There  were  alfo  a 
defender  of  the  kingdom,  defenfor  regni , defenders  of  cities,  de- 
fenfor cs  civitaiis  ; defenders  of  the  people,  defenfores  plcbis  ; of 
the  poor,  fatherlefs,  widows,  &c.  About  the  year  420,  each 
patriarchal  church  began  to  have  its  defender ; which  cuftom 
was  afterwards  introduced  into  other  churches,  and  continued  to 


later  days  under  other  names  ; as  thofe  of  Advocate,  and  Ad- 
vowee. In  the  year  407,  we  find  the  council  of  Carthage  afked 
the  emperor,  for  defenders,  of  the  number  of  Scbolafiici,  i.  e.  ad- 
vocates who  were  in  office  j and  that  it  might  be  allowed  them 
to  enter  and  fearch  the  cabinets  and  papers  of  the  judges  and 
other  civil  magiffrates,  whenever  it  fliould  be  found  necelfary 
for  the  interefl;  of  the  church. 

DEFILE,  in  fortification,  a ftraight  narrow  paffage,  through 
'which  a company  of  horfe  or  foot  can  pafs  only  in  file,  by 
making  a fmall  front. 

DEFINITE,  in  grammar,  Is  applied  to  an  article  that  has- 
a precife  determinate  fignification  5 fuch  as  the  article  the  In 
Englifli,  le  and  la  in  French,  8cc.  which  fix  and  afeertain  the- 
noun  they  belong  to,  to  fomc  particular ; as  the  king,  le  roi : 
whereas,  in  the  quality  of  king,  de  roi,  the  articles  of  and  de 
mark  nothing  precife,  and  are  therefore  indefinite. 

DEFINITION,  in  general,  a fhort  defeription  of  a thing 
by  its  properties  ; or.  In  logic,  the  explication  of  the  elfence  of 
a thing  by  Its  kind  and  difference. 

DEFINITIVE,  a term  applied  to  whatever  terminates  a 
procefs,  queftion,  dtt.  in  oppofition  to  provifional  and  interlo- 
cutory,. 

DEFLAGRATION,  in  chemlftiy,,  the  kindling,  or  fetting 
fire  to  any  fubffance  or  liquid  in  order  to  feparate  its  combufti- 
ble  from  its  incomlniftible  parts,  and  thereby  judge  of  the  pro- 
portions which  each  bears  to  the  other.  This  fliort  procefs  has 
been  often  recommended  for  trying  the  ftrength  of  brandies  and 
other  vinous  fpirits.  Mr.  Geoffroy’s  method  is  this  : Take  a 
cylindric  veff'el  two  inches  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  con- 
fiffing  of  thin  plate  filver,  that  metal  being  much  lefs  liable  tO' 
ruff  than  copper ; this  veflTel  muff  be  fitted  with  a little  reftan- 
gular  gage  exaftly  graduated  into  lines,  half  lines,  &c.  then  the 
veifel  being  fet  level  upon  a copper  cafe  made  to  contain  it,  a 
parcel  of  the  brandy  to  be  examined  is  poured  in,  to  the  height 
of  16  lines.  This  height  is  to  be  exaftly  hit  by  pouring  in^ 
more  than  enough  at  firff,  and  then  fucking  out  the  overplus 
with  a very  fmall  tube.  Then  the  veifel  being  heated  a little, 
fo  as  juft  to  make  the  liquor  fume,  it  is  to  be  fet  on  fire  and  left 
to  go  out  of  itfelf  j at  the  inftant  when  the  flame  expires,  the 
gage  is  plunged  perpendicularly  into  the  veifel,  and  the  lines 
and  quarters  exaftly  noted  which  the  liquor  wants  of  its  former 
height : this  difference  gives  the  precife  quantity  of  alcohol  or 
pure  fpirit  contained  in  the  liquor.  Thus,  if  eight  lines  of  re- 
lidue  are  left,  this  being  the  half  of  the  16  lines  of  the  original 
filling,  it  is  plain,  that  the  liquor  contained  one  half  fpirit,  or 
was  fomething  below  proof.  If  only  four  lines  remained,  it  was 
nearly  double  proof,  or  of  a middle  nature  betwixt  alcohol  jnd 
common  proof- fpirit. 

DEFLECTION  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  a property  which 
Dr.  Hook  obferved  in  and  read  an  account  of  before  the 

Royal  Society,  March  18.  the  fame  year.  He  fays  he  found 
It  different  both  from  refleftion  and  refraftion,  and  that  it  was 
made  towards  the  furface  of  the  opaque  body,  perpendicularly. 
This  is  the  fame  property  which  Sir  I.  Newton  calls-iNFLECTioN. 

DEFLORATION,  or  Deflowering,  the  a6t  of  violating 
or  taking  away  a woman’s  virginity.  See  Virginity.  Death 
or  marriage  is  decreed  by  the  civil  law  in  cafe  of  defloration.. 
The  ancients  had  fo  much  refpedi  for  virgins>  that  they  would 
not  put  them  to  death  till  they  had  firff  procured  them  to  be 
deflowered.  It  is  faid,  the  natives  of  the  coaff  of  Malabar  pa)'- 
ftrangers  to  come  and  deflower  their  brides.  In  Scotland,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  it  was  a privilege  of  the  lords  of 
the  manor,  granted  them  by  king  Ewen,  thaWhey  fliould  have 
the  firff  night’s  lodging  with  their  tenants’  wives.  King  Mal- 
colm III.  allowed  the  tenants  to  redeem  this  fervice  at  a certain 
rate,  called  inarchciii,  confiffing  of  a certain  number. of  cows.; 
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Buchanan  fays  it  was  redeemed  with  half  a mark  of  filver. 
The  fame  Icandalous  cullom  had  , place  in  Wales,  Flanders, 
Fridelancl,  France,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany. 

DKFUJXION,  a term  ufed  by  the  old  phyficians  to  fignlfy 
a falling  of  the  humours  from  a fuperior  to  an  inferior  part  of 
the  body  j as  when  a fwelling  of  the  foot  relieved  an  affeftion 
ol  the  head  or  ftomach. 

DK  F(^E  (l-lanlcl),  a writer  famous  for  politics  and  poctrv, 
was  bred  a holier  j which  profeilion  however  he  foon  forfnok, 
and  became  one  of  the  moll  entcqiriling  authors  that  any  age 
has  produced.  When  dilcontents  ran  high  at  the  revolution,  and 
king  William  was  obliged  to  difmils  his  Dutdi  guards,  De  Foe, 
who  ha<l  tnie  notions  of  civil  liberty,  ridiculed  the  enemies  of 
government  in  his  well-known  poem,  called  The  True-born 
Tngll/hman,  which  had  a prodigious  fale.  I'he  next  fatire  he 
wrote  was  entitled  Reformation  of  Manners  j aimed  at  fome 
jicrfons  of  high  rank,  who  rendered  themfelves  a difgrace  to 
their  countn^  ^^’'hen  the  ecclefiaflics  in  power  breathed  too 
much  of  a fpirit  of  perfecution,  Ue  Foe  wrote  a trad  called  The 
Shorteft  lb''ay  ‘untb  the  D'ljfen/crs : for  which  he  was  called  to 
account,  and  explained  himfelf  with  great  firmnefs.  lie  was 
afterwards  fentenced  to  the  pillory  for  attacking  fome  public 
.meafures  ; which  fo  little  intimidated  him,  that,  in  defiance  of 
their  ufage,  he  wrote  A Hymn  to  the  Pillory.  It  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  enumerate  all  his  publications:  but  the  following  are  the 
principal : The  Hiflery  of  the  Plague  in  1665  ; a novel  entitled 
The  Hiftory  of  Colonel  Jack ; A new  Voyage  round  the  World 
hy  a Company  of  Merchants,  printed  for  Bettefworth,  I'/'if, 
The  Hi/lory  of  Roxana ; Memoirs  of  a Cavalier ; The  Hijlory  of 
.^loll  Flanders  ] a book  entitled  Religious  Courtjbip,  which  has 
undergone  upwards  of  20  editions  ; and  the  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  an  admirable  performance,  of  which 
there  have  been  editions  without  number,  but  concerning  which 
there  is  an  anecdote  that  does  the  author  of  it  no  credit  as  to  the 
better  part  of  a writer’s  chara6ter,  honcfly.  When  captain 
Wf)ods  Roger's  touched  'at  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandes,  in  the 
South  Sea,  he  brought  away  Alexander  Selkirk,  a Scots  failor, 
who  had  been  left  athore  there,  and  had  lived  on  that  dei'olate 
place  above  four  years.  When  Selkirk  came  back  to  England, 
he  wrote  a narrative  of  h’ls  adventures,  and  put  the  papers  into 
the  hands  of  De  Foe,  to  digeft  for  publication ; who  ungene- 
roufly  converted  the  materials  into  the  Hillorj^  of  Robinfon  Cru- 
foe, and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  ! a fraud  for  which, 
In  a humane  view,  the  diftinguifhed  merit  of  that  romance  can 
never  atone,  Daniel  De  Foe  died  at  Iflington  in  17JI.  All 
his  produdlions  of  the  romantic  fpecics,  but  efpecially  the  two 
laft  mentioned,  are  much  in  vogue  among  country  readers ; 
and  on  account  of  their  moral  and  religious  tendency,  very  pro- 
bably do  a great  deal  of  good,  Robinfon  Crulbe  is  a performance 
flriitly  unique,  both  in  the  plan  and  execution.  Our  praifes 
however  mull  be  confined  to  the  firlt  volume,  which  pnjbably 
Was  all  that  the  author  intended.  The  fecond,  which  confifls 
of  low  ribaldry,  was  either  written  by  another  hand,  or,  if 
by  De  Foe,  brought  forth  from  motives  of  gain,  and  with  a 
▼lew  of  profiting  in  a greater  degree  by  the  popularity  of  the 
firft  volume,  Robinfon  C’rufoe  is  particularly  diftinguilhed  by 
M.  llouffeau;  and  fclebtcd  as  the  moll  proper  book  (when 
books  are  proper)  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a child.  See  the 
Tkeatisk  on  Education',  p.  200. 

DEFOLIATION,  from  de,  apd  folium  a leaf;  the  fall  of 
#ie  leaves.  A terpa  pppofed  to  frondefeentia,  the  annual  reno- 
vation of  the  leaves,  produced  by  the  unfolding  of  the  bud.s  ip 
fpring.  See  Fiiondhsckntia.  Mod  plants  in  cold.and  tem- 
perate climates  fhed  their  leaves  every  year  : this  happens  in 
autumn,  and  is  generally  announced  by  the  flowering  of  the 
comraoii  meadow  faftron.  The  term  is  only  applied  to  trees 
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and  fhrubs  ; for  herbs  perifh  down  to  the  root  ever)’’  year, 

Hem,  leaves  and  all. 

All  plants  do  not  drop  their  leaves  at  the  fame  time.  Among 
large  trees,  the  afli  and  the  walnut,  although  lateft  in  unfoldincr; 
arc  loonell  divetled  of  them  : the  latter  feldom  carries  its  leaves 
above  five  months,  C)n  the  oak  and  horn-beam,  the  leaves  die 
and  withei  as  foc>n  as  the  cold  commences ^ but  remain  at- 
tached to  the  branches  till  they  are  pulhed  oft'  by  the  new 
ones,  which  unfold  themfelves  in  the  following  fpring.  Thefc 
trees  arc  doubtlefs  a kind  of  evergreens  : the  leaves  are  probably 
deliroyed  only  by  cold  ; and  jierhaps  would  continue  longer  on 
the  plant,  but  for  the  force  of  the  fpring-fap,  joined  To  the 
moillure. 

In  mild  and  dry  feafons,  the  lilac,  privet,  yellow  jeffamine  of 
the  woods,  and  maple  of  Crete,  preferve  their  leaves  green  until 
fpring,  and  do  not  drop  them  till  the  new  leaves  are  beginning 
to  appear.  The  fig-tree,  and  many  other  _trces  that  grow  be- 
tween the  tropics,  are  of  this  jiarticular  clafs  of  evergreens. 
The  trees  in  Eg}-pt,  fays  Doftor  Haflelqulft,  caft  their  leaves  in 
the  latter  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  Januarv",  having 
young  leaves  ready  before  all  the  old  ones  are  fallen  olf  and, 
to  forward  this  operation  of  nature,  few  of  the  trees  have  buds  : 
the  fycamorc  and  willow,  indeed,  have  fome,  but  with  few  and 
quite  loofe  fiipulee  or  fcales.  Nature  did  not  imagine  buds  fo 
necelfary  in  the  fouthern  as  in  the  northern  countries  j this  oc- 
cafions  a great  diiference  between  them. 

Laftly,  fome  trees  and  Ihrubs  preferve  their  leaves  conftantly 
through  the  whole  year  j and  are  not  in  the  leaft  influenced  by 
clemency  or  inclemency  of  feafons.  Such  are  the  firs,  juniper, 
yew,  cedar,  cyprefs,  and  many  other  trees,  hence  denominated 
evergreens.  Thefe  preferve  their  old  leaves  a long  time  after  the 
formation  of  the  new,  and  do  not  drop  them  at  any  determinate 
time.  In  general,  the  leaves  of  evergreens  are  harder,  and  lefs 
fucculent,  than  thofe  which  are  renew'ed  annually.  The  trees 
are  gener'ally  natives  of  warm  climates  j as  the  alaternufes  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  evergreen  oak  of  Portugal  and  Suabia. 

The  following  table,  refpefting  the  mean  times  in  which  difk 
ferent  trees  flied  their  leaves,  is  founded  upon  obfervation. 


Goofeberry-tree  and  bladder- 
fena, 

"Walnut  and  afli, 

Almond-tree,  horfe  chefnut, 
and  lime-tree. 

Maple,  hazle-nut,  black  pop- 
lar, and  afpen-trec, 

Birch,  plane-tree,  mountain- 
ofier,  falfe  acacia,  pear,  and 
apple-tree, 

Vine,  mulbcrr}'-,  fig,  fumac, 
and  angelica- tree. 

Film-tree  and  willow. 

Apricot  and  elder-trees. 
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It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  an  evergreen  tree  grafted  up- 
on a deciduous,  determines  the  latter  to  retain  its  leaves.  This 
obfervation  is  confirmed  by  repeateil  experiment-s,  particularly 
by  grafting  the  laurel,  or  cherry-bay,  an  evergreen,  on  the  com- 
mon cherry ; and  the  ilex,  or  evergreen  oak,  on  the  oali, 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  cafting  any  one  out  of  his 
land,  or  wilhhpldlng  of  lands  and  tcnemeilts  % force  from  the 
right  owner. 

DEFORMITY,  the  want  of  that  uniformity  necelfary  to 
conllitute  the  beauty  of, an  objeil.  See  Rkauty.  Deforinity 
h either  natural  or  moral.  Thefe  arc  l>oth  referred  by  Mr. 
Hutchefon  to  an  internal  fenfe  ; and  our  jierceplion  ot  them, 
as  he  fuppofes,  arifes  from  an  original  arbitrary  flrudure  of  our 
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own  minds,  by  which  certain  ohje£b,  when  obfenxd,  are  ren- 
dered the  occations  of  certain  i'enflilions  and  afi'etSlions, 

That  many  objetls  give  no  pleafure  to  our  fenfe  is  obvious. 
Many  are  certainly  void  of  beauty  ; but  then,  fays  this  author, 
there  is  no  form  which  feems  necelTarily  difagreeablc  of  itfelf, 
when  we  dread  no  other  evil  from  it,  and  compare  it  with  no- 
thing better  of  the  kind.  Many  objefts  are  naturally  difpleal- 
ing  and  diftalfeful  to  our  external  fenfes,  as  well  as  others  pleaf- 
ing  and  agreeable  j as  fmells,  taftes,  and  fome  feparate  founds  : 
but  with  regard  to  our  fenfe  of  beauty,  no  compofition  of  objefts 
which  give  hot  uiipleafant  fimple  ideas,  feems  pofitively  unplea- 
fant  or  painful  of  itfelf,  had  we  never  obfervcd  any  thing  better 
of  the  fame  kind. 

Had  there  been  a fpecies  of  the  form  which  we  now  denomi- 
nate ugly  or  deformed,  and  had  we  never  feen  or  expefted  greater 
beauty,  we  fliould  have  received  no  difguft  from  it  j though  the 
pleafure  would  not  have  been  fo  great  in  this  form  as  in  thofe  we 
now  admire.  Our  fenfe  of  beauty  feems  defigned  to  givx  us  poti- 
tive  pleafure  ; but  not  pofitive  pain  or  difguft,  any  farther  than 
what  arifes  from  difappointment. 

There  are  indeed  many  faces  which  at  firft  view  are  apt  to 
raife  diflike.  But  this  is  generally  not  from  any  pofitive  defor- 
mity j but  either  from  want  of  expefted  beaut)',  or  from  the  car- 
i^'ing  fome  natural  indications  of  morally  bad  difpofitions,  which 
we  all  acquire  a faculty  of  difeerning  in  countenances,  airs,  and 
geftures.  That  this  is  not  occafioned  by  any  form  pofitively 
difgufting,  appears  hence,  that  if,  upon  long  acquaintance,  we 
are  fure  of  finding  fweetnefs  of  temper,  humanity,  and  cheerful- 
nefs,  though  the  bodily  form  continues,  it  fhall  give  us  no  dif- 
guft. There  are  horrors  raifedby  fome  objedls,  which  are  only 
the  eft'eft  of  fear  for  ourfelves,  or  compaffion  towards  others,  when 
either  reafon,  or  fome  foolifh  aftbeiation  of  ideas,  makes  us  ap- 
prehend danger  ; and  not  the  eft'edl  of  any  thing  in  the  form  it- 
felf. For  we  find,  that  moft  of  thofe  objebls  which  excite  hor- 
ror at  firft,  when  experience  or  reafon  has  removed  the  fear,  may 
become  the  occafioii  of  pleafure. 

The  cafual  conjunbtion  of  ideas  gives  us  difguft,  where  there 
is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  form  Itfelf.  And  this,  in  efteft, 
is  the  caufe  of  moft  of  our  fantaftic  averfions  to  the  figures  of 
fome  animals,  &rc.  Thus  ferpents  of  all  kinds,  and  many  in- 
fers, really  beautiful  enough,  are  beheld  with  averfion  by  many 
people,  who  have  got  fome  accidental  ideas  of  mifchiefairociatcd 
to  them.  A fimilar  reafoning  is  applied  to  our  perception  of 
moral  beauty  and  deformity.  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  palTim. 

But  it  is  more  juft  to  diftinguifli  between  the  fentiments  of 
delight  or  difguft,  excited  in  us  by  beautiful  or  deformed  ob- 
jefts,  which  arc  eft'eiSls  of  fome  caufes,  and  the  natural  and  real 
qualities  of  the  perceived  objefls  by  which  they  are  produced. 
There  arc  objeifls,  fays  an  excellent  writer,  which  have  a natural 
aptitude  to  pleafe  or  offend,  or  between  which  and  the  contem- 
plating mind  there  is  a neceffary  congruity  or  incongnilty  ; and 
though  theaflual  perception  of  the  underftanding,  and  confe- 
quent  feeling  of  the  heart,  in  contemplating  the  ablions  and  af- 
feftions  of  moral  agents,  may  exift  in  very  difterent  degrees,  on 
account  of  the  incidental  obllrndtions  ariling  from  bodily  indif- 
pofition,  mental  prejudices  and  biafte.%  and. the  aftbeiation  of 
idea.s  ; yet,  to  every  lalional  mind  jiropcrly  difpofed,  morally 
goodadlions  mull  fi)revcr  he  acceptable,  and  can  never  of  them- 
lelves  offend ; and  morally  evil  adtions  mull  for  ever  be  difa- 
rrrceablc,  and  can  never  (jf  thcmfelvcs  pleale.  What  is  right  in 
adlions  and  charadlers  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  gives  plea- 
fure • what  is  wrong  is  deformed  and  odious,  and  excites  <lif- 
guft  : right  and  pleafure,  wrong  and  pain,  are  as  dillindl  as 
caufe  and  efteft.  It  is  nolc.fs  abfunl  fo  maintain,  Ih.at  the  per- 
ception of  virtue  is  nothing  diftindl  from  the  reception  of  the 
pleafure  rcfulling  from  it,  than  to  infer,  with  fome  inclaphvfi- 
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clans,  thfit  folidity,  extenfion,  and  figure,  are  only  particular 
modes  of  fenfation,  becaufe  attended,  whenever  they  are  per- 
ceived, with  fome  fenfatiens  of  fight  or  touch.  Thus  does  this 
author  fliow,  that  moral  beauty  and  deformity  are  real  qu.alities 
of  certain  aftions  ; in  which  confifts  their  aptitude  to  pleafe  or 
difguft.  With  refpedf  to  natural  beauty,  he  obferves,  that  uni  ■ 
formity  amidll  variety  pleafes,  becaufe  of  the  natures  of  variety 
and  uniformity,  which  are  fuch,  that  whenever  united,  they  are 
adapted  to  pleafe  tvtry  free  unbiafted  mind  that  difeems  them. 
He  accounts  for  the  pleafure  they  afford,  without  referring  them 
to  an  arbitrary  internal  fenfe,  b)rthe  following  circumftances 
that  attend  them.  They  are  more  eafily  comprehended  by  the 
mind:  order  and  fymmetry  give  things  their  ftability  and  ftrength, 
and  fubferviency  to  any  valuable  purpofe.  Regularity  and  order 
evidence  art  and  defign  : diforder  and  confufion,  whence  de- 
formity arSes,  denote  only  the  negation  of  regularity  and  order  j 
or  any  arrangement  and  dlfpofition  of  things,  which  are  not  ac- 
cording to  a law,  mle,  or  plan,  and  prove  not  defign.  Thefe  are 
not  pofitively  difpleafing  j except  where  we  previoufly  expected 
order,  or  where  impotence  or  want  of  fklll  appear,  and  the  con- 
triver has  either  failed  of  his  defign  or  execute  it  ill. 

In  the  work  entitled  “ Fugitive  Pieces,”  is  preferred  an  ex- 
cellent eflay  on  Bodily  Deformity  by  the  late  William  Hay, 
Efq;  who  was  himfclf  what  hedeferibes,  and  who,  while  he  ral- 
lies his  own  figure  with  great  pleafantiy,  difeufles  the  general 
fubjeft  in  a manner  equally  inftiTiftive  and  agreeable.  FIc  con- 
fiders,  the  natural  confequences  of  bodily  deformity  5 how  it  af- 
fe£ls  the  outward  circumftances  ; and,  laftly,  what  turn  it  gives 
to  the  mind.  The  reader  will  find  much  amuferaent  and  in- 
formation refult  from  confulting  this  admirable  effay. 

DEFOSSION,  Defossio,  the  puniftiment  of  burying 
alive,  infliifted  among  the  Romans  on  vellal  virgins  gaillty  of 
incontinency.  It  is  alfo  a cuftom  among  the  Hungarians  to 
infiidl  this  puniftiment  on  women  convibted  of  adultery'.  He- 
retics were  alfo  puniftied  in  this  manner.  See  Burying. 

DEGENERATION,  or  Degenerating,  in  general  de- 
notes the  growing  worfe,  or  lofing  fome  valuable  qualities 
whereof  a thing  was  formerly  pofifelfed.  Some  naturalifts  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  things  arc  capable  of  degenerating  into 
quite  a diftindl  f]iecieS5  but  this  is  a mere  chimera.  All  that 
happens  In  the  degeneration  of  a plant,  for  inftance,  is  the  lo- 
fing  its  ufual  beauty,  colour,  frnell,  &:c.  a circumftance  entirely 
owing  to  its  being  planted  in  an  improper  foil,  climate,  &c. 

DEGLUTITION,  the  aftion  of  fwallowing,  which  is  per- 
formed by  the  fucedfive  aftion  of  the  mufclcs  of  the  throat.  Sec 
Anatomy,  page  17,5. 

DEGRADATION,  in  our  law-books  called  dfgradation  and 
dtpoflion,  the  aft  of  deprivingor  ftrijiping  a perfon  forever  of  a 
dignity  or  degree  of  honour,  and  taking  away  the  title,  badge, 
and  privileges  thereof.  The  degradation  of  a peer,  a prieft,  a 
knight,  a gentleman,  an  officer,  &c.  are  performed  with  various 
ceremonies,  particularly  charafteriftic  of  the  occafion.  Sir  An- 
drew Harcla,  earl  of  Carnile,  having  been  attainted  and  con- 
vidted  of  treafon,  18  Edw.  11.  coram  rege,  was  ilegraded  in  the 
following  way  : After  judgment  was  pronounced  on  him,  his 
fword  was  broken  over  his  head,  and  his  fpurs  hewn  oft  his 
heels ; Sir  Anthonv  Lucy  the  judge  f;i)  ing  to  him,  “ Andrew, 
now  thou  art  no  kniglit,  but  a knave.”  Byftat.  13  Car.  II.  Wil- 
liam Lord  .jNlonfon,  Sir  Henry  Mddmay,  and  others,  were  de- 
graded from  all  titles  of  honour,  dignities,  and  pre  eminences, 
and  prohibited  to  bear  or  ufe  the  title  of  lord,  knight,  ef- 
(piirc,  or  gentleman,  or  any  coat  of  arms,  for  c\cr  afterwards. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  king  may  degrade  a peer;  but 
it  ajipears  from  later  authorities,  that  this  cannot  be  done 
but  by  an  aft  of  parliament. 

As  to  eccleliaftics,  we  have  an  Inftance  of  degrad.i  inn  before 
condemnation  to  death,  in  the  eighth  century,  at  Conliuati- 
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nople.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the  patriarch  Confiantlne,  whom 
Cooftantine  Copronymus  cnufcU  to  be  executed.  He  was  made 
to  afeend'  the  ambo  j and  the  patriarch  Nicetas  fent  fome  of 
his  bilhops  to  ftrip  him  of  the  pallium,  and  anathematized 
him : then  they  made  him  go  out  of  the  church  backwards. 
But  we  have  a much  later  inltance  in  our  own  hillory ; When 
Cranmer,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  was  degraded  by  order  of 
Ciueen  Mary,  they  drefled  him  in  epifcopal  robes,  made  only 
of  canvas,  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  paftoral  ftafi’  in 
his  hand;  and  in  this  attire  fliowed  him  to  the  people  : which 
done,  they  ilripped  him  again  piece  by  ])iece.  At  prefent  they 
do  not  (land  fo  mnch  on  the  ccrentony  of  degradation  in  order 
to  the  jjutting  a prieft  to  death ; by  reafon  of  the  delays  and 
difficulties  that  it  would  occafion.  Pope  Boniface  pronounced 
that  fix  bilhops  were  required  to  degrade  a priell ; ^ut  the  dif- 
ficulty of  aflembling  fo  many  biffiops  rendered  the  puniffiment 
frequently  imprafticable.  In  England,  a prieft,  after  having 
been  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  if  he  cannot  purge  himfelf  of 
the  crime  laid  at  his  door,  his  gown  and  other  robes  are  ftrip- 
ped  over  his  ears  by  the  common  hangman ; by  which  he  is 
declared  divefted  of  his  orders. 

It  is  decided  however,  that  degradation  does  not  efface  the 
prieftly  character.  Degradation  only  feems  to  differ  from  de- 
pofition  in  a few  ignominious  ceremonies  which  cuftom  has 
added  thereto.  Accordingly,  in  the  bufinefs  of  Arnoul  arch- 
biftiop  of  Rheims,  fentenced  in  the  council  of  Orleans  in  991, 
it  was  deliberated  what  form  they  Ihould  follow  in  the  depofi- 
tipn;  whether  that  of  the  canons,  that  is,  fimple  depofition; 
or  that  of  cuftom,  viz.  degradation.  And  it  was  declared, 
that  he  lliould  furrender  the  ring,  paftoral  ftaff,  and  pallium  ; 
but  that  his  robes  (hould  not  be  torn  off'.  In  effeft,  the  canons 
preferibe  no  more  than  a mere  reading  of  the  fentence.  It  is 
the  reft,  therefore,  added  thereto  by  cuftom,  viz.  the  ftripping 
off  the  ornaments,  and  the  tearing  the  pontifical  weftments, 
that  properly  conftitutes  degradation. 

Degradation,  in  painting,  expreflTes  the  leflTening  the  ap- 
pearance of  diftant  objefts  in  a landfcape,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  at  that  diftance  from  them. 

DEGREE,  in  geometry,  a divifion  of  a circle,  including  a 
three  hundred  and  fixtieth  part  of  its  circumference. 

Degree  of  Latitude.  See  Latitude. 

Degree  of  Longitude.  See  Longitude.  A degree  of  the 
meridian  on  the  furface  of  the  globe  is  -variouffy  determined  by 
various  obfer\'ers.  Mr.  Picart  meafured  a degree  in  the  lati- 
tude of  49°  21  ^ and  found  it  equal  to  57060  French  toifes. 
But  the  French  mathematicians,  who  have  lately  examined  Mr. 
Picart’s  operations,  affure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude  is 
57185  toifes.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Norwood,  meafured  the 
diftance  between  London  and  York,  and  found  it  905,751 
Englith ' feet ; and  finding  the  difference  of  latitudes  2®  28', 
determined  the  quantity  of  one  degree  to  be  567,196  Englith 
leet,  or  69  Englith  miles  and  288  yards.  Mr.  Maupertuis 
meafured  a degree  in  Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  66®  20',  and 
found  it  57458  toifes.  A degree  was  likewife  meafured  at  the 
equator  by  other  French  mathematicians,  and  found  to  con- 
tain 56767.8  toifes.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  earth  is  not 
a Iphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid. 

Degree,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  denotes  an  interval  in 
kinftiip,  by  which  proximity  and  remotenefs  of  blood  are  com- 
puted. See  Consanguinity  and  Descent. 

Degrees,  in  mufic,  are  the  littie  intervals  whereof  the  con- 
cords or  harmonical  intervals  are  compofed. 

Degree,  in  univerfities,  denotes  a quality  conferred  on  the 
Undents  or  members  thereof,  as  a teftimony  of  their  proficiency 
in  the  arts  or  fclences,  and  entitling  them  to  certain  privileges. 

DEJANIRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Oeneus  king 
•f  iEtolia,  and  wife  to  Hercules.  The  ^entaur  Ndliis  endea- 
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vouring  to  ravifh  her,  was  flain  by  Hercules  with  a poifoned  ari 
row._  Neflii.'!,  when  dying,  gave  his  bloody  lliirt  to  Dejanira; 
alTuring  her,  that  it  was  a fovereign  remedy  to  cure  her  hulband 
if  ever  he  ]iroved  unfaithful.  Some  time  after,  Dejanira,  think- 
ing file  had  reafon  to  fufpeft  his  fidelity,  fent  him  the  fliirtr 
which  he  had  no  fooner  put  on  than  he  was  icized  with  the 
moft  excruciating  torments.  Being  unable  to  fupport  his  pains,, 
he  retired  to  mount  Oeta,  and  erefting  a pile  of  wood  fet  fire 
to  it,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  flames ; upon  which  Deja- 
nira killed  herfelf  in  dcfjiair. 

]>EJ£1CTI0N,  in  medicine,  the  a<fft  of  voiding  the  excre- 
ments by  the  anus.  Sec  Anatomy,  page  189. 

DEIFICATION,  in  antiquity.  See  Atothbosis. 

DI'jIPHON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a brother  of  Triptolemus, 
foil  of  Ccleus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres  travelled  over  the 
world,  file  flopped  at  his  father’s  court,  and  undertook  to  nurfe 
him  and  bring  him  up.  I'o  reward  the  hofpitalily  of  Ccleus,,.' 
the  goddefs  began  to  make  his  fon  Immortal,  and  every  even- 
ing flie  placed  him  on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  what- 
ever mortal  particles  he  ftill  polfelfed.  The  uncommon  growth 
of  Deiphon  aftoniflied  Metanira,  who  withed  to  lee  what  Ceres 
did  to  make  him  fo  vigorous.  She  was  frightened  to  fee  her 
fon  on  burning  coals  ; and  the  flirieks  that  flie  uttered  difturbed 
the  myfterious  operations  of  the  goddefs,  and  Deiphon  periflied- 
in  the  flames. 

DEISCAL,  in  the  ancient  Brltiffi  cuftoms,  the  name  of  a 
ceremony  originally  ufed  in  the  druidical  worfliip,  and  retained' 
in  many  places  down  to  a very  late  period,  as  a civil  ceremony 
towards  jierfons  of  particular  diftintiion.  The  temples  of  the 
ancient  Britons  were  all  circular;  and  the  druids-  in  perform- 
ing the  public  offices  of  their  religion,  never  negle^Ied  to  make 
three  turns  round  the  altar,  accompanied  by  all  the  worlhip- 
■pers.  This  praftice  was  fo  habitual  to  the  ancient  Britons, 
that  it  continued  in  fome  places  many  ages  after  the  druids  and 
their  religion  were  both  deftroyed.  In  the  Scottilh  ifles,  the 
vulgar  never  come  to  the  ancient  facrlficing  and  fire-hallowing 
cairns,  but  they  walk  three  times  round  them,  from  eaft  fo 
weft, 'according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  This  fanftified  tour, 
or  round  by  the  fouth,  is  called  deifeal,  from  deas  or  dfs,  “ the 
right-hand,”  and  foil  or  ful,  “ the  fun  f the  right  hand  being 
ever  next  the  heap  or  cairn.  In  the  fame  ifles  it  is  the  cuftom 
and  falhion  of  the  people  to  teftify  their  refpefl  for  their  chief- 
tains, the  proprietors  of  their  feveral  ifles,  and  other  perfons  of 
diftinftion,  by  performing  the  deifeal  round  them  in  the  fame 
manner.  A gentleman  giving  an  account  of  his  reception  in  one 
of  the  weftern  iflands,  of  which  he  was  proprietor,  deferibes 
the  ceremony  of  the  deifeal  in  this  manner : “ One  of  the  na- 
tives would  needs  exprels  his  high  efteem  for  my  perfon,  by 
making  a turn  round  about  me  lun-ways,  and  at  the  fame  time 
bleffing  me,  and  wlflilng  me  all  happinel's.  But  I bid  him  let 
alone  that  piece  of  homage,  telling  him  1 was  fenfible  of  his 
good  meaning  towa  ds  me.  But  this  poor  man  was  very  much 
difappointed,  as  were  alfo  his  neighbours;  for  they  doubted- 
not  but  this  ancient  ceremony  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  me ; and  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a thing  due  to 
my  charaftcr  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and  patron ; and 
that  they  could  not,  and  would  not,  fail  to  perform  it.” 

DEISM,  the  doftrine  or  belief  of  the  dcifts.  Dcitm,  from 
&10C,  God,  may  properly  be  ufed  to  depote  natural  religion,  as 
comprehending  thole  truths  which  have  a real  foundation  in 
reafon  and  nature ; and  In  this  fenfe  it  is  fo  far  from  being  op- 
pofite  to  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  one  great  defign  of  the  gofpel  to 
illuftrate  and  enforce  it.  Thus  fome  of  the  deiftical  writers 
have  aft'efted  to  ufe  It.  But  deifm  more  precilcly  fignifies  that 
fyftem  of  religion,  relating  both  to  doiJIrinc  and  practice,  which 
every  man  Is  to  difeover  for  himfelf  by  the  mere  force  ot  natu- 
ral reafon,  independent  of  all  revelation,  and  exclulive  of  it  j 
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imc!  this  religion  Dr.  Tindal  and  others  pretend  Is  fo  perfedt,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  addition  or  improvement  even 
from  divine  revelation. 

DEISTS,  a clafs  of  people  known  alfo  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Frec-tbinkers.  The  deifts  hold,  that,  confidering  the 
multiplicity  of  religions,  the  numerous  pretences  to  revelation, 
and  the  precarious  arguments  generally  advanced  in  proof 
thereof,  the  bell  and  fureft  way  is  to  return  to  the  fimplicity  of 
nature  and  the  belief  of  one  God;  which  is  the  only  truth 
agreed  to  by  all  nations.  They  complain,  that  the  freedom  of 
thinking  and  reafoning  is  opprefled  under  the  yoke  of  religion ; 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  are  ridden  and  tjTannized  by  the 
necellity  impofed  on  them  of  believing  inconceivable  mylleries; 
and  contend  that  nothing  fliould  be  required  to  be  alfented  to 
or  believed  but  what  their  reafon  clearly  conceives. 

Dr.  Clarke  diltinguillies  four  forts  of  deifts.  i.  Thofe  who 
profefs  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  indepen- 
dent, intelligent  Being,  who  made  the  world,  without  concern- 
ing himfelf  in  the  government  of  it.  2.  Thofe  who  believe  the 
being  and  natural  providence  of  God,  but  deny  the  difference 
of  adlions  as  morally  good  or  evil,  refolving  it  into  the  arbi- 
trary conltitution  of  human  laws ; and  therefore  they  fuppofe 
. that  God  takes  no  notice  of  them.  With  refpeft  to  both  thefe 
clafles,  he  ohferves,  that  their  opinions  can  confiftently  terminate 
in  nothing  but  downright  atheifm.  3.  Thofe  who,  having  right 
apprehen  lions  concerning  the  nature,  attribute.s,  and  all -govern- 
ing providence  of  God,  feem  alfo  to  have  fome  notion  of  his 
moral  perfeftions ; though  they  confider  them  as  tranl’cendent, 
and  fuch  in  nature  and  degree,  that  we  can  form  no  true  judg- 
ment, nor  argue  with  any  certainty  concerning  them  ; but  they 
deny  the  immortality  of  human  fouls;  alleging  that  men  pe- 
rilh  at  death,  and  that  the  prefent  life  is  the  whole  of  human 
exiftence.  4.  Thofe  who  believe  the  exiftence,  perfedilions,  and 
providence  of  God,  the  obligations  of, natural  religion,  and  a 
Hate  of  future  retribution,  on  the  evidence  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture, without  a divine  revelation ; fuch  as  thefe,  he  fays,  are  the 
only  true  deifts;  but  their  principles,  he  apprehends,  fhould 
lead  them  to- embrace  Chriftianity;  and  therefore  he  concludes 
that  there  is  now  no  confiftent  fcheme  of  deifm  in  the  world. 

The  firft  deiftical  writer  of  any  note  that  appeared  in  this 
country  was  Herbert  baron  of  Cherbury,  who  wrote  in  the  laft 
century.  We  might  mention  Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Collins,. 
Woollallon,  I’indal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Hume, . 

&c.  Some  have  allb  joined  Lord  Shaftelbury  to  the  number,  and 
to  thefe  we  might  add  the  noted  Thomas  Paine. 

But  the  friends  of  Chriftianity  have.no  reafon  to  regret  the 
free  and  unreferved  difeuftion  which  their  religion  has  under- 
gone. Objeftions  have  been  Hated  and  urged  in  their  full 
force,  and  as  fully  anfwered:  argument  and  raillery  have  been 
repelled;  and  the  controverfy  between  Chriftians  and  deifts- has 
called  forth  a great  number  of  excellent  writers,  who  have  illuf- 
trated  both  the  doftrines  and  evidence  of  Chriftianity  in  a 
manner  that  will  ever  reflebl  honour  on  their  names,  and  be  of 
lafting  fervica  to  the  caufe  of  genuine  religion  and  the  beft  in- 
terefts  of  mankind. 

DEITY,  Godhead ; a common  appellation  given  to  God  ; 
and  alto  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen  gods  and  goddeffes. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  N.  America, 
bouqded  on  the  N.  by  Pennlylvania,  on  the  E.  by  Delaware 
river  and  bay,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Maryland.  It  contains 
about  14000  fquare  miles,  being  90  miles  long  and  16  broad. 

In  many  parts  it  is  unhealthy,  being  fealed  in  a peninfula, 
where  the  land  is  generally  low  and  Hat,  which  occafions  the 
waters  to  ftagnate,  and  fubjc6ts  the  inhabitants  to  inter- 
mittents.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  counties  of  Newcaftlc, 
Kent,  and  Suffex.  In  1787  the  inhabitants  were  computed 
at  37,000. 
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Delaware,  a fine  river  of  N.  America,  which  riling  in  the 
ftate  of  New  York,  in  the  Lake  Uflayantho,  takes  a S.  W. 
courfe  till  it  croffes  into  Pennfylvania  in  lat.  42“  Thence  pro- 
ceeding S.  it  divides  New  York  from  Pennfylvania,  till  it  ftrikes 
the  N.  W,  corner  of  New  Jeiffey,  in  lat.  41®  24  ; and  it  then 
paft'es  off  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  Delaware  bay,  having 
New  Jerfey  on  the  E.  fide,  and  Pennfylvania  and  the  ftate  of 
Delaware  on  the  W.  From  the  mouth  of  this  bay,  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  to  Philadelphia,  it  is  118  miles,  with  a fufficient 
■ depth  of  water,  all  the  way,  for  a 74  gun  fliip. 

DELAWARE,  a bay  of  N.  America,  which  is  60  miles 
long,  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware at  Bombay-hook.  It  is  fo  wide,  in  fome  parts,  that  a fhip,  . 
in  the  middle  of  it,  cannot  be  feen  from  the  land.  It  opens  in  ■ 
to  the  Atlantic  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  between  Cape  Henlopen  oni 
the  right,  and  Cape  May  on  the  left.  Thefe  capes  are  18  miles 
apart. 

DELEGATE,  in  a general  fenfe,  a deputy  or  commiflioner. . 
In  a more  jjarticular  fenfe.  Delegates  are  commiflioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  under  the  great  feal,  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  the-ecclefiallical  court. 

Court  of  Delegates,  the  great  court  of  appeal  in  all  eccle- 
fiaftical  caufes.  Thefe  delegates  are  appointed  by  the  king’s  - 
commillion  under  his  great  feal,  and  iffuing  out  of  chancery,  to 
reprefent  his  royal  perfon,  and  hear  all  appeals  to  him  made 
by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19.  This  commif- 
fion  is  ufually  filled  with  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  judges 
of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  and  doftors  of  the  civil  law.  Ap- 
peals to  Rome  were  always  looked  upon  by  the  Englifli  nation^ 
even  in  the  times  of  Popery,  with  an  evil  eye,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  the  honour  of  the  crown^  and  the 
independence  of  the  whole  realm  ; and  were  firft  introduced  in 
very  turbulent  times,  in  the  i6th  year  of  king  Stephen  (A.  D. 
1151),  at  the  fame  period  (Sir  Henry  Spelman  obferves)  thatt 
the  civil  and  cation  laws  were  firft  imported  into  England. . 
But  in  a few  years  after,  to  obviate  this  growing  pradlice,  the 
conftitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  ii  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  the 
difturbances  raifed  by  Archbiftiop  Becket  and  other  zealots 
of  the  holy  fee,  exprefsly  declare,  that  appeals  in  caufes  eccle- 
fiaftical  ought  to  lie  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  diocefau;  from< 
the  dlocefan.to  the  archbiftiop  of  the  province ; and  from  the 
archbiftiop  to  the  king;  and  are  not  to  proceed  any  farther 
without  fpecial  licence- from  the  crowtT.  But  the  unhappy  ad- 
vantage that  was  giv«i  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  his  fon 
Hen.  HI.  to  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Pope,  who  was  ever 
vigilant  to  improvf  all  opportunities  of  extending  his  jurifdic- 
tion  to  Britain,  at  length  riveted  the  cuftom  of  appealing  to 
Rome  in  caufes  ecclefiaftical  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  never  could  be 
thoroughly  broken  oft',  till  the  grand  rupture  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  when  all  the  jurlfdiftion  ufurped  by  the' 
Pope  in  matters  ecclefiaftical  was  reftored  to  the  crown,  to 
which  it  originally  belonged  : fo  that  the  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII. 
was  but  declaratory  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm.  But  in 
cafe  the  king  himl’elf  be  party  in  any  of  thefe  I'uits,  the  appeal 
does  not  then  lie  to  him  in  chancer}'',  which  would  be  abfurd ; 
but,  by  the  24  Henry  VIII.  c.  12.  to  all  the  biftiops  of  the 
realm,  all'embled  in  the  upper  houfe  of  convocation. 

DELEGATION,  a commillion  extraordinary  given  to  a 
judge  to  take  cognizance  of,  afid  determine  fome  cavife  which  •< 
ordinarily  does  not  come  before  him. 

DELEN  (Dirk  Van),  an  eminent  painter  of  architecture 
and  perfpeClive,  was  horn  at  Heufdcn,  but  in  what  year  is  not  * 
known.  was  a difclple  of  Francis  Hals,  in  whofe  fchool  he 
praClil'ed  himfelf  in  thole  particular  fubjeCls  which  were  moft 
eftcemed  by  that  matter,  I'uch  as  portraits  anda^converi'ations  j . 
and  by  that  means  he  acquired  the  Ikill  to  defign  figures  with  a 
great  deal  of  fpirit  and  correCtnefs.  But  bis  predominant 
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clrnation  direrled  him  to  paint  architCiSiuTC  and  perfpeftive ; 
and  thofe  he  fuidied  with  fo  much  care,  -as  to  make  his  works 
admired  and  coveted  through  the  Low  Countries.  His  fub- 
jci^ts  were  tiie  infides  of  churches,  filled  with  figures;  grand 
temples;  magnificent  faloons  and  galleries,  with  peojde  affem- 
bled  at  concerts  of  inufic,  feafiing,  or  dancing.  Thole  fubjetls 
he  finifhed  highly ; his  archite6fure  was  in  a noble  tafte ; and 
the  tigures  were  well  defigned,  as  well  as  grouped  with  a great 
deal  of  judgment.  Several  authors  mention  the  performances 
of  this  inafler  with  great  commendatioii,  for  the  goodnefs  of 
his  invention,  and  neatnefs  of  his  handling. 

DELETERIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  things  of  a de- 
llrutflive  or  poifonous  nature.  See  Pojsox, 

DELFT’,  a town  of  the  united  provinces,  and  capital  of 
Delftland  in  Holland.  It  is  a pretty  large  place,  very  clean 
and  well  built,  with  canals  in  the  llreets,  planted  on  each  fide 
•with  trees.  The  jmblic  buildings,  cfpecially  the  town-houfes, 
are  very  magnificent.  Here  are  two  churches  ; in  one  is  the 
tomb  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  afl'afiinated ; and  in 
the  other,  that  of  Admiral  Tremp.  It  has  a fine  arfenal,  well 
fumifhed;  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  defend- 
ed againft  inundations  by  three  dams  or  dykes.  Here  is  made 
a prodigious  quantity  of  earthen  ware  called  chlft-^uarc-,  but 
the  town  has  no  other  trade.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  among 
•the  meadows  on  the  river  Shle,  in  E.  long.  4.  13.  N.  lat.  32.  6. 

DfiLFT-I/^rc,  a kind  of  pottery  of  baked  earth,  covered  with 
an  enamel  or  white  glazing,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  and 
jieatnefs  of  porcelain.  Some  kinds  of  this  enamelled  pottery 
differ  much  from  others,  either  in  their  fullaining  fudden  heat 
without  breaking,  or  in  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  their  forms, 
of  their  enamel,  and  of  the  painting  with  which  they  are  or- 
namented. In  general,  the  fine  and  beautiful  enamelled  pot- 
teries, which  approach  the  nearefl  to  porcelain  in  external  ap- 
pearance, are  at  the  fame  time  th-ife  which  leaft  refifl  a briik 
lire.  Again,  thofe  which  fuftain  a fudden  heat,  are  coarfe,  and 
refemble  common  pottery, 

ITie  balls  of  thi-s  pottery  is  clay,  which  is  mixed,  when  too 
fat,  with  fuch  a quantity  of  fand,  that  the  earth  fhall  preferve 
enough  of  its  dutlility  to  be  worked,  moulded,  and  turned 
eafily ; and  yet  that  Its  fatnefs  fliall  be  fufficiently  taken  from 
it,  that  it  may  not  crack  or  (brink  too  much  in  drjdng  or  in 
baking.  Vefl'els  formed  of  this  earth  mirft  be  dried  verj'  gently 
to  avoid  cracking.  They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a furnace  to 
receive  a flight  baking,  which  is  only  meant  to  give  them  a 
certain  confiftence  or  hardnefs.  And,  laffly,  they  are  to  be  co- 
vered with  an  enamel  or  glazing,  which  is  done,  by  putting 
upon  the  vefl'els  thus  prepared,  the  enamei,  which  has  been 
ground  very  fine,  and  diluted  with  water. 

As  vefl'els  on  which  the  enamel  is  applied  are  but  flightly 
baked,  they  readily  imbibe  the  water  in  which  the  enamel  is 
fufpended,  and  a layer  of  this  enamel  adheres  to  their  furface : 
Ihefe  vefl’els  may  then  be  painted  with  colours  compofed  of  me- 
tallic calces,  mixed  and  ground  with  a fufible  glafs.  When 
they  are  become  perfedtly  dry,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
furnace,  included  in  cafe.s  of  baked  earth  called  feggars,  and 
expofed  to  a heat  capable  of  fufing  uniformly  the  enamel 
■which  covers  them. — ^This  heat  given  to  fnfe  tlie  enamel  being 
much  ftronger  than  that  which  was  applied  at  firft  to  give  fome 
confiftence  to  the  ware,  is  alfo  the  heat  necefl'aiy  to  complete 
the  baking  of  it.  The  furnace  and  colours  ufed  for  painting 
this  ware,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  employed  for  I’okcp;lain. 
Delft  ware  is  by  no  means  fo  miuch  ufed  in  England  as  for- 
merly. 

DELHI,  a province  of  Ilindooftan  Proper,  bounded  on  the 
N,  W,  by  Lahore,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Serinagur,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Rohilla  country,  on  the  S.  by  Agra,  and  on  the.W.  by 
Moultan.  This  province  is  in  the  molt  wretched  itiite  that 


can  be  conceived.  Having  bee  n the  feat  of  continual  wars  fur 
30  years,^  the  counliy  is  alinoft  depopulated  ; the  lands.  In 
courfe,  lying  wafle  ; the  wretched  inhabitants  not  daring  to 
provide  more  than  the  fiare  means  of  fubfiflence,  left  they  fhould 
attraft  the  notice  of  thofe  whofe  trade  is  pillage,  “ Nothing", 
fays  major  Rennell,  “ but  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  and 
the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  could  have  kept  uj>  any  degree  of 
population,  and  rendered  the  fovereignty  of  it,  at  this  day 
worth  contending  for  ; fo  that  a tra6t  of  country  that  pofl'efles 
every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  nature,  contains  the 
moll  miferable  of  inhabitants  ; fo  dearly  do  mankind  pay  for 
the  ambition  of  thfiir  fuperiofs,  who,  mifca’culating  their 
powers,  think  they  can  govern  as  much  as  they  can  conquer." 
Thi.s  province  is  now  all  that  remains  to  the  Great  Mogul  of 
his  once  extenfive  empire. 

DELHI,  the  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name.  In 
Hindooftan  Proper,  feated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Jumna. 
It  is  the  nominal  capital,  at  prefent,  of  all  Hindooftan,  and 
was  the  aflual  capital  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  time 
fince  the  Mahometan  conqueft.  It  was  fald  to  contain,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century,  2,000,600  of  inhabitants. 
But  Bernier,  an  author  of  great  veracity,  who  wrote  in  1663, 
when  the  grandeur  of  the  'empire  and  its  capital  was  at  it.i 
height,  does  not  juftify  fo  high  a calculation;  for  he  eftimates 
the  circumference  of  Delhi  at  three  leagues  only,  reckoninir 
what  was  within  the  fortifications;  befkle  which,  he  deferibes 
feveral  fuburbs,  but  altogether,  no  extraordinary  extent  for  a 
capital  city  of  India;  and  he  deferibes  Agra  to  be  confiderably 
larger.  In  1738,  when  Nadir  Shah  invaded  Hindooftan,  he 
entered  Delhi,  and  dreadful  were  the  tumults,  malTacres,  and 
famine  that  followed : 100,000  of  the  inhabitants  perilhed  by, 
thefword;  and  plunder,  to  the  amount  of  62,000,000!.  ller-«’ 
ling  was  Paid  to  be  collefted.  The  fame  dreadful  calamities 
they  endured  on  the  fubfequent  invafions  of  Abdalla,  king  of 
Candahar.  Since  the  decline  and  downfall  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, we  may  expert,  therefore,  to  find  the  prefent  population 
to  be  very  low.  Delhi  is  880  miles  N.  E,  by  N.  of  Bombay. 
E.  Ion.  77.  40.  N.  lat.  28.  37. 

DELIA,  in  antiquity,  a fcllival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
the  ifland  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was  firll  initituted 
by  Thefeus,  who  at  his  return  from  Crete  placed  a ftatue  there, 
which  he  had  received  from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration  they 
crowned  the  ftatue  of  the  deity  with  garlands,  appointed  a 
choir  of  mufic,  and  exhibited  horfe-races.  They  afterwards  led 
a dance,  in  which  they  imitated  by  their  motions  the  various 
windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from  which  Thefeus  had  ex 
tricated  himfelf  by  Ariadne’s  alTiftance. — There  was  another 
feftival  of  the  fame  name  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
In  Delos. 

Delia,  a furname  of  Diana,  becaufe  flie  was  born  in  Delos. 

DELIAC,  Deliacus,  among  the  ancients,  denoted  a poul- 
terer, or  a perfon  who  fold  fowls,  fatted  capons,  &c.  The 
traders  in  this  wav  were  called  Deliaci ; the  people  of  the  ific 
of  Delos  firft:  pra6Vifed  this  occupation.  .They  alfo  fold  egg.s, 
as  appears  from  Cicero,  in  his  Academic  Queftions,  lib.  iv. 
Pliny,  lib.  x.  chap.  30.  and  Columella,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.  like- 
wife  mention  the  Deliaci. 

DELIBAMENTA,  in  antiquity,  a libation  to  the  infernal 
gods,  always  ofl'ered  by  pouring  downwards.  See  Ligation. 

DELIBERATIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  a kind  or 
branch  of  rhetoric,  ein]>loycd  in  proving  a thing,  or  convincing 
an  airembly  thereof,  in  order  to  perfuade  them  to  put  it  in  ex- 
ecution. To  have  a deliberative  voice  in  an  aflembly,  is  when 
a perfon  has  a right  to  give  his  advice  and  his  vote  therein.- 
In  councils,  the  bIflio])s  luve  deliberative  voices;  thofe  beneath 
them  h.Tve  only  confultative  voices. 

DELIMA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  monog}-nIa  order, 
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belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  In  the  natural 
method  ranidng  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful. 
There  is  no  corolla ; the  calyx  is  five-leaved,  with  a two-feed- 
cd  berry. 

DELINQUENT,  a guilty  perfon,  or  one  who  has  commit- 
ted fome  fault  or  offence  for  which  he  is  punifiiable.  See 
Crime. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  In  chemiflrj'’,  fignifies  the  property 
which  certain  bodies  have  of  attra6ting  moillure  from  the  air, 
and  thereby  becoming  liquid.  This  property  is  never  found  but 
in  faline  Jubilances,  or  matters  containing  them.  It  is  caufed 
by  the  great  affinity  which  thefe  fubllances  have  with  water. 
T.  hough  the  immediate  caufe  of  deliquefcence  is  the  attraftion 
of  the  moifture  of  the  air;  yet  it  remains  to  be  fhown  why 
fome  I'alts  attraft  this  moifture  powerfully,  and  others,  though 
feemingly  equally  fimple,  do  not  attraft  it  at  all.  The  vege- 
table alkali,  for  inftance,  attracts  moifture  powerfully;  the  mi- 
neral alkali,  though  to  appearance  equally  fimple,  does  not  at- 
trafl  it  at  all.  The  acid  of  tartar  by  itfelf  does  not  attraft  the 
moifture  ot  the  air;  but  if  mixed  with  borax,  which  has  a little 
attradlion  for  moifture,  the  mixture  is  exceedingly  deliquefeenf. 
Some  theories  have  been  fuggefted,  in  order  to  account  for 
thefe  and  other  fimilar  fa£ls;  but  we  are  as  yet  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  relation 
its  conftituent  parts  have  to  'thofe  of  terreftrial  fubftances,  to 
determine  any  thing  with  certainty  on  this  fubjeft. 

DELIQUIUM,  or  Dei.iguium  Jln'imi  (from  ddinquo,  I 
fwoon”),  a fwooning  or  fainting  away ; called  alfo  fyncope,  li- 
fotbymia,  lipopfyehia,  eclyjis,  and  afphyxia. 

Deliguium,  from  deliquejeo  “ to  be  diffolved,”  in  chemiftry, 
is  the  diffolution  or  melting  of  a fait  or  calx  by  fufpending  it 
in  a moift  cellar.  Any  fixed  alkali,  fet  in  a cellar  or  other  moift 
place,  and  in  an  open  velfel,  refolves  or  runs  into  a kind  of  li- 
quor which  was  formerly  called  by  the  chemifts  oil  of  tartar /cr 
deliquhm. 

DELIRIUIVI,  from  deJiro,  “ to  rave  or  talk  idly.”  When 
the  ideas  excited  in  the  mind  do  not  correl'pond  to  the  external 
objefts,  but  are  produced  by  the  change  induced  on  the  com- 
mon fentbiy',  the  patient  is  faid  to  be  delirious.  See  MEDiCiNE. 
DELIVERY,  or  Child-birth.  See  Midwifery. 
DEl.MENHORST,  a ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftjihalia,  and  county  of  Oldenburgh,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark ; feated  on  the  river  Delm  near  the  Wefer.  E.  long, 
8.  27.  N.  lat.  53.  10. 

DELOS,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  now  called  Dili. 
There  are  abundance  of  fine  ruins,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  tem- 
})les  of  Diana,  and  Apollo,  whofe  birth-place  it  is  faid  to  be. 
It  is, fix  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  is  now  quite  dellitute  of 
inhabitants.  E.  Ion.  25.  59.  N.  lat.  37.  30. 

So  very  facred  was  the  Hland  of  Delos  held  by  the  ancients, 
that  no  hoftllities  were  pra6lifed  there,  even  by  the  nations  that 
were  at  war  with  one  another,  when  they  happened  to  meet  in 
this  place.  Of  this  l.ivy  gives  an  inftance.  He  tells  us,  that 
tome  Roman  deputies  being  obliged  to  put  in  at  Delos,  in  their 
voyage  to  Syria  and  Eg\^pt,  found  the  galleys  of  Perfeus  king  of 
Macecton,  and  thofe  of  Eumcncs  king  of  Pergamus,  anchored  in 
the  fame  harbour,  though  thefe  two  princes  were  then  making 
war  upon  one  another. — Hence  this  Hland  was  a general  afy- 
lum,  and  the  protection  extended  to  all  kinds  of  living  crea- 
tures; for  this  rcafon  it  abounded  with  hares,  no  dogs  being 
fuffered  to  enter  it.  No  dead  body  was  fuft'ered  to  be  buried 
in  it,  nor  was  any  woman  fuffered  to  lie-in  there;  all  dying 
perfons,  and  women  ready  to  be  delivered,  were  carried  oyer  to 
the  neighbouring  Hland  of  Rhcn.Ta. 

DEI.PHINIA,  in  antiquity,  fealls  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Egina  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apolloy  furnamed  Dclplnnius,  fo 
called,  as  it  is  pretended,  becaule  he  affumed  the  form  of  a 
VoL.  II. 


dolphin  to  conduCl  Caftalius  and  his  colony  from  the  Hie  of 
Crete  to  the  Sinus  Crijfaus  Delpbinium,  one  of  the  courts  of 
judicature  of  the  Athenians ; fo  called  from  the  proximity  of 
the  place,  where  they  held  their  aftbmblies,  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Delphinius. 

DELPHINIUM,  DOLPHIN-FLOWER,  or  larkspur;  a ge- 
nus of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  or- 
der, Multijiliquce . There  is  no  calyx;  the  petals  are  five;  the 
neClarium  bifid,  and  horned  behind;  the  filiquie  three  or  one. 
There  are  feven  fpecies;  four  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Two 
of  thefe  are  annual,  and  two  perennial.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  of  upright  growth,  rifing  from  18  inches  to  four  feet  in 
height,  garniflied  with  finely  divided  leaves,  and  terminated  by 
long  fpikes  of  pentapetalous  flowers  of  blue,  red,  white,  or  vio- 
let colours.  One  Jpecies,  the  confoJida,  is  found  wild  in  J'eve- 
ral  parts  of  Britain,  and  grows  in  corn-fields.  According  to 
Mr.  Withering,  the  exprelVed  juice  of  the  petals,  with  a little 
alum,  makes  a good  blue  ink.  The  feeds  are  acrid  and  poifon- 
ous.  When  cultivated,  the  blolfoms  often  become  double'. 
Sheep  and  goats  eat  this  plant ; horfes  are  not  fond  of  it ; 
cows  and  fwine  refufe  it.  The  firft  mentioned  fpecies  makes 
a very  fine  appearance  in  gardens,  and  is  eafily  piopagated 
by  feeds  ; being  fo  hardy,  that  it  thrives  in  any  J'oil  or  fituation. 

DELPHINUS,  or  dolphin  ; a genus  of  fifties  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Cete.  There  are  three  Ipecies  ; 

1.  lHht  delpbmus,  or  dolphin.  Hiftorians  and  philofophers 
feem  to  have  contended  who  ftiould  invent  moft  fables  concern- 
ing this  fiffi.  It  was  confecrated  to  the  gods,  was  celebrated  In 
the  earliell  time  for  its  fondnefs  of  the  human  race,  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  the  facred  fjh,  and  diftinguiftied  by 
thofe  of  boy-loving  and  pbilaritbropiji.  It  gave  rife  to  a long 
train  of  Inventions,  proofs  of  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the 
times.  Ariftotle  fteers  the  cleareft  of  all  the  ancients  from  thefe 
fables,  and  gives  in  general  a faithful  hiftory  of  this  animal; 
but  the  elder  Pliny,  iElian,  and  others,  feem  to  preferve  no 
bounds  In  their  belief  of  the  tales  related  of  this  fifh’s  attach- 
ment to  mankind.  We  know  that  at  prelent  the  appearance 
of  this  fifti,  and  the  porjielfe,  are  far  from  being  efteemed  fa- 
vourable omens  by  the  feamen;  for  their  boundings,  fprings, 
and  frolics,  in  the  water,' are  held  to  be  fure  figns  of  an  ap- 
proaching gale. 

It  is  from  their  leaps  out  of  that  element,  that  they  affume  a 
temporary  form  that  is  not  natural  to -them;  but  which  the 
old  painters  and  fculptors  have  almoft  always  given  them.  A 
dolphin  is  fcarce  ever  exhibited  by  the  ancients  in  a ftraight 
ftiape,  but  almoft  always  incurvated : fuch  are  thofe  on  the 
coin  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  preferved  by  Belon,  as 
well  as  on  feveral  other  jiieces  of  antiquity  : and  the  poets  de- 
feribe  them  much  in  the  lame  manner. 

The  natural  ftiape  of  the  dolphin  (fee  Plate  87.)  is  almoft 
ftraight,  the  back  being  very  ftightly  incurvated,  and  the  body 
{lender : the  nofe  is  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  not  much  un- 
like the  beak  of  fome  birds,  for  which  rcafon  the  French  call  it 
I'oye  de  mer.  It  has  in  all  40  teeth;  21  In  the  upper  jaw  and 
19  in  the  lower;  a little  above  an  inch  long,  conic  at  their  up- 
per end,  ftiarp-pointed,  bending  a little  in.  They  are  placed 
at  fmall  dllUnces  from  each  other;  fo  that  when  the  fnouth  is 
ftiut,  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  lock  into  one  another;  the  fpout- 
hole  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head;  the  tail  is  femilunar; 
the  ikin  is  linooth,  the  colour  of  the  back  and  lides  dufky,  th« 
belly  whltHh  : it  fwims  with  great  fwiftnefs ; and  its  prey  is 
filh.  It  was  formerly  reckoned  a great  delicacy.  I'his  Ipecies 
of  dolphin,  however,  mull  not  bq  confounded  with  that  to 
which  feamen  give  the  name ; the  latter  being  quite  another 
kind  of  fifti,  the  corypbana  bippurls  of  Linnseu.-i,  and  the  dorado 
of  the  Portuguefc. 
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2.  The  phociina,  or  porjielle.  This  fj^ecles  is  found  in  vail: 
multitudes  in  all  parts  of  the  Britifli  feas;  but  in  greatell:  num- 
bers at  the  time  when  tifli  of  palTiige  appear,  fuch  as  mackarel, 
herrings,  and  falmon,  which  they  purlue  up  the  bays  with  the 
lame  eagernefs  as  a dog  does  a hare.  In  fonre  places  they  al- 
!ii<  ll  darken  the  lea,  as  they  rile  above  water  to  take  breath: 
b it  porpcllcs  not  only  ftek  for  prey  near  the  furface,  but 
often  del'cend  to  the  bottom  in  learch  of  land-eels  and  fea- 
\vorms,  which  they  root  out  of  the  fand  w'ith  their  nol'es  in  the 
nme  manner  as  hogs  do  in  the  fields  for  their  food.  Their  bodies 
are  very  thick  towards  the  head,  but  grow  llender  towards  the 
tail,  forming  the  figure  of  a cone.  The  nofe  projefts  a little, 
is  much  .fhorter  than  that  of  the  dolphin,  and  is  furniflied  with 
very  llrong  mulcles,  which  enable  it  the  readier  to  turn  up 
the  fand.  In  each  jaw  are  48  teeth,  fmall,  fliarp-pointed,  and 
a little  moveable  : like  thofe  of  the  dolphin,  they  are  fo  placed 
as  that  the  teeth  of  one  jaw  lock  into  thofe  of  the  other  when 
clofed.  The  eyes  are  fmall  j the  fjiout-hole  is  on  the  top  of  the 
head  j the  tail  femilunar.  The  colour  of  the  porpefle  is  gene- 
rally black,  and  the  belly  whitifli ; but  they  fometimes  vary. 
In  the  river  St.  Lawrence  there  is  a white  kind  j and  Dr.  Bor- 
lafe,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Scilly  illes,  obferved  a fmall  fpecies  of 
cetaceous  fifh,  which  he  calls  tbnrnbacks,  from  their  broad  and 
fiiarj)  fin  on  the  back.  Some  of  thefe  were  brown,  fome  quite 
white,  others  fpotted:  but  whether  they  were  only  a variety  of 
this  filh,  or  whether  they  were  fmall  grampufe.s,  which  are  alfo 
f]iotted,  we  cannot  determine.  The  porpefle  is  remarkable  for 
the  vail  quantity  of  fat  that  furrounds  the  body,  which  yields  a 
great  quantity  of  excellent  oil : from  this,  or  from  their  root- 
ing like  fwine,  they  are  called  in  many  places  fca-bogs-,  the 
Germans  call  them  viccrfebwein ; the  Swedes  niarju  'in  ■,  and  the 
Englilli  porpeJJ'e,  from  the  Italian  porco  pejee, — ^This  was  once  a 
royal  dilh,  even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  from 
its  magnitude  mull  have  held  a very  refpeftable  ftation  at  the 
table ; for  in  a houfehold  book  of  that  prince,  extrafts  of 
which  are  publilhed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  it 
is  ordered,  that  if  a porjielfe  Ihould  be  too  big  for  a horfe-load, 
allowance  Ihould  be  made  to  the  purveyor.  This  filh  conti- 
nued in  vogue  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

3,  The  area,  or  grampus,  is  found  from  the  length  of  feet 
to  that  of  25.  It  is  remarkably  thick  in  proportion  to  ils 
length,  one  of  18  feet  being  in  the  thickeft  place  10  feet  dia- 
meter. ^V'^it,h  reafon  then  did  Pliny  call  this  “ an  immenfe 
heap  of  llefli  armed  with  dreadful  teeth.”  It  is  extremely  vo- 
racious ; and  will  not  even  fpare  the  porpefle,  a congenerous 
filh.  It  is  faid  to  be  a great  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  that  it 
will  fallen  on  it  like  a dog  on  a bull,  till  the  animal  roars  with 
pain.  The  nofe  is  flat,  and  turns  uj)  at  the  end.  There  are 
jjo  teeth  in  each  jaw  5 thofe  before  are  blunt,  round,  and  llen- 
der 5 the  farthell  fliarp  and  thick  : between  each  is  a fpace 
adapted  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the  oppofite  jaw  when  the  mouth 
is  clofed.  The  fpout-hole  is  in  the  top  of  the  neck.  The  co- 
lour of  the  back  is  black,  but  on  each  flioulder  is  a large  white 
fpot ; the  fides  marbled  with  black  and  white  : the  belly  of  a 
fnowy  whiteiiefs.  Thefe  fillies  fometimes  appear  on  our  coallsj 
but  are  found  in  much  greater  numbers  off  the  North  Cape  in 
Norway,  whence  they  are  called  the  North- Capers.  Thefe  and 
all  other  whales  arc  obferved  to  fwim  again  ft  thc^wind;  and 
to  be  much  difturbed,  and  tumble  about  with  unufual  violence, 
at  the  approach  of  a ftorm. 

4.  The  beluga,  a Ipecies  called  by  the  Germans  n.nt-jlfcb, 
*h<J  by  the  ilulfians  beluga-,  both  fignifying  “ white  fifli:”  but 
to  this  the  lall  add  morjlcaia,  or  “ of  the  fea,”  by  way  of  dif- 
tinguilhing  it  from  a fpecies  of  fturgeon  fo  named.  The  head 
is  Ihort;  nofe  blunt : fpiracle  fmall,  of  the  form  of  a crefeent : 
ryes  very^  minute:  mouth  fmall:  in  each  fide  of  each  jaw  arc 
nine  teeth,  Ihort,  and  rather  blunt  j thofe  of  the  upper  jaw  are 


bent  and  hollowed,  fitted  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
when  the  mouth  is  clofed:  peftoral  fins  nearly  of  an  ova! 
form:  beneath  the  Ikin  may  be  felt  the  bones  of  five  fino-ers, 
which  terminate  at  the  edge  of  the  fin  in  five  very  fenfible  pro- 
jeflions.  This  brings  it  into  the  next  of  rank  in  the  order  of 
beings  with  the  Manaii.  The  tail  is  divided  into  two  lobes 
which  lie  horizontally,  but  do  not  fork,  except  a little  at  their 
bafe.  The  body  is  oblong,  and  rather  flendcr,  tapering  from 
the  back  (which  is  a little  elevated)  to  the  tail.  It  is  quite 
deftitute  of  the  dorfal  fin.  Its  length  is  from  12  to  18  feet.  It 
makes  great  ufe  of  its  tail  in  fwimmingj  for  it  bends  that  part 
under  it,  as  a lobfter  does  its  tail,  and  works  it  with  fuch  force 
as  to  dart  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  It  is  common 
in  all  the  Ar6lic  feas;  and  forms  an  article  of  commerce,  be- 
ing taken  on  account  of  its  blubber.  They  are  numerous  in 
the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  go  with  the  tide  as  high  as 
Quebec.  There  are  fiiheries  for  them  and  the  common  por- 
pelfe  in  that  river.  A confiderable  quantity  of  oil  is  extract- 
ed ; and  of  their  ikin  is  made  a fort  of  Morocco  leather,  thin 
yet  ftrong  enough  to  refill  a mulket-ball.  They  arc  frequent 
in  the  Dwina  and  the  Oby ; go  in  fmall  familie.s  from  five  to 
ten,  and  advance  pretty  far  up  the  rivers  in  purfuit  of  filh. 
They  are  ufually  caught  in  nets,  but  are  fometimes  harpoon- 
ed. They  bring  only  one  young  at  a time,  which  is  dutky ; 
but  they  grow  white  as  they  advance  in  age,  the  change  firft 
commencing  on  the  belly.  They  are  apt  to  follow  boats,'as  if 
they  were  tamed ; and  appear  extremely  beautiful,  by  realbn  of 
their  refplendent  whitenefs. 

Delfhinus,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  of  the  northern 
hemifphere,  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolomy’s  catalogue  are  10 ; in 
Tycho’s  the  fame;  in  Hevelius’s  14;  and  in  Flamfteed’s  18. 

DELPHOS,  a town,  or  rather  village,  of  Turky  in  Afia,  in 
the  province  of  Libadia ; occupying  part  of  the  fite  of  the  an- 
cient Delphi.  Chandler  informs  us,  that  fome  veftiges  of 
temples  are  vifible;  and  above  them  in  the  mountain  fide  are 
fepulchres,  niches  and  horizontal  cavities  for  the  body,  fome 
covered  with  tlabs.  Farther  on  is  a niche  cut  in  the  rock; 
with  a feat,  intended,  it  feems,  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers* wearied  with  the  rugged  track  and  the  long  afeent. 
The  monaftery  is  on  the  fite  of  the  Gymnafium.  Strong  ter- 
race walls  and  other  traces  of  a large  edifice  remain.  The  vil- 
lage is  at  a di fiance.  Caftalia  is  on  the  right  hand  as  you  af- 
cend  to  it,  the  water  coming  from  on  high  and  eroding  the 
road ; a fteep  precipice,  above  which  the  mountain  ftill  riles 
immenfely,  continuing  on  in  that  direftion.  The  village  con- 
fills  of  a few  poor  cottages  of  Albanians  covering  the  fite  of 
the  temple  and  oracle.  Beneath  it  to  the  fouth  is  a church  of 
St.  Elias,  with  areas,  terrace  walls,  arches,  and  veftiges  of  the 
buildings  once  within  the  court.  The  concavity  of  the  rock 
in  this  part  gave  to  the  fite  the  refemblance  of  a theatre. 
Turning  to  the  left  hand,  as  it  were  toward  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  wings,  you  come  again  to  fepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  to  a femicircular  recefs  or  niche  with  a feat  as  on  the  other 
fide.  Higher  up  than  the  village,  is  the  hollow  of  the  Stadium, 
in  which  were  fome  feats  and  I'cattered  fragments. 

Higher  up,  within  the  village,  is  a piece  of  ancient  wall, 
concealed  from  view  by  a lhade,  which  it  fupports.  The  Hone 
is  brown,  rough,  and  ordinary,  probably  that  of  Parnaffus.  On 
the  fouth  fide  are  many  inferiptions,  with  wide  gaps  between 
the  letters,  which  are  negligently  and  faintly  cut;  all  nearly  of 
th»‘  fame  tenor,  and  very  dillieult  to  copy.  They  regiller  the 
purchafe  of  Haves  who  had  entrufted  the  price  of  their  freedom 
to  the  god ; containing  the  contraft  between  Apollo  and  their 
owners,  witnefled  by  his  priefts  and  by  fome  of  the  archons. 
This  remnant  feems  to  be  part  of  the  wall  before  Cafl'otis;  as 
above  it  is  ftill  a fountain,  which  fupplies  the  village  with  ex- 
cellent water,  probably  fr»m  the  ancient  fource. 
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■ The  water  of  Caflalia  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which  the 
^ythia,  and  the  poets  who  vernfied  her  anlwers,  were  believed  to 
|k  derive  a large  lhare  of  their  inlpiration,  defeends  through  a cleft 
^ ot  Parnall'us  j the  rock  on  each  tide  high  and  lleep,  ending  in  two 
t fummits ; of  which  one  was  called  Hyajnpeia,  and  had  beneath 
i it  the  facred  portion  of  Autonous,  a local  hero  as  didinguithed 
' as  Phylacus.  From  this  precipice  the  Dclphians  threw  down 

I the  famous  iEfop.  By  the  ftream,  within  the  cleft,  are  feen 
! fmall  broken  Itairs  leading  to  a cavity  in  which  is  water,  and 
once  perhaps  up  to  the  top.  Grooves  have  l)eeii  cut,  and  the 
: marks  ot  tools  are  vifible  on  the  rock  ; but  the  current,  intlead 

of  fupplying  a fountain,  now  pall’es  over  its  native  bed,  and 
hallens  down  a courfc  deep-worn  to  join  the  Pliftus.  Clofe  by, 
at  the  foot  of  the  eaftern  precipice,  is  a bafon  with  fteps  on  the 
margin,  once,  it  is  likely,  the  bath  ufed  by  the  Pythia.  Above, 
in  the  tide  of  the  mountain,  is  a petty  church  dedicated  to  St. 
John,  within  which  are  excavations  refembling  niches,  partly 
concealed  from  view  by  a tree. 

. DELTA,  apart  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  takes  up  a contider- 
able  fpace  of  ground  between  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  ancients  called  it  the  Hie  of  Delta,  be- 
caufe  it  is  in  the  fhape  of  a triangle,  like  the  Greek  letter  of 
that  name.  It  is  about  130  miles  along  the  coaft  from  Da- 
mietta  to  Alexandria,  and  70  on  the  fules,  from  the  place 
where  the  Nile  begins  to  divide  iti'elf.  It  is  the  moft  ])lentiful 
countiy  of  all  Egypt,  and  it  rains  more  here  than  in  other 
parts : but  the  fertility  is  chiefly  owina:  to  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile. 

DELUGE,  Diluvium,  in  Natural  Iliftory,  a flood,  or 
inundation  of  water,  covering  the  earth,  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  part.  We  meet  with  various  accounts  of  deluges  in  ancient 
hiftory,  both  lacred  and  profane  : that  which  happened  in 
Greece,  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  called  diluvium  DcucalioneuiJi, 
is  famous  : this  deluge  only  overflowed  Thefl'aly.  Its  date  is 
fixed  to  the  year  before  Chrift  1529,  being  the  third  year  before 
the  Ifraelites  coming  out  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  computa- 
tion of  Petavius,  Rat.  Temp,  par.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  The  deluge 
of  Ogyges  happened  near  three  hundred  years  before  that  of 
Deucalion,  1020  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad,  and  1796  be- 
fore Jefus’Chrilt,  according  to  the  fame  author.  Rat.  Tern.  par.  i. 
lib.  i.  cap.  4.  par.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  This  only  ravaged  Atti- 
ca. Thefe  two  deluges  arc  frequently  mentioned,  in  ancient 
Greek  authors,  under  the  denomination  of  cataclyfmxis  prior  and 
pojiet  ior.  Of  the  like  kind  were  thofe  inundations  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, which,  in  1727,  overwhelmed  and  covered  with  fea 
all  that  part  now  called  the  Gulf  Dollart  in  the  LTnited  Nether- 
lands; and  in  1421,311  that  part  lituated  between  Brabant  and 
Holland. 

But  the  moft  memorable  deluge  is  that  which  we  particularly, 
by  way  of  eminence,  call  the  deluge,  or  the  univerjal  deluge,  or 
Noab' s food ■,  recorded  in  Scripture  as  a general  inundation  lent 
by  God  to  punilh  the  corruption  of  the  world,  at  that  time,  by 
deftroying  every  thing  (Noah  and  his  family,  and  what  was  flint 
up  with  him  in  the  ark,  only  excepted)  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  Hood  makes  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  epochas 
in  chronology.  Its  hiftory  is  given  by  Moles,  Gen.  ch.  vi.  and  vii. 
Its  time  is  fixed,  by  the  beft  chronologers,  to  the  year  from  the 
creation  1636,  anfwcriiig  to  the  year  before  Chrift  2293.  From 
this  flofxl,  the  ftatc  of  the  world  is  divided  into  diluviiui  and  an- 
tediluvian. 

The  deluge  has  been,  and  remain.s,  a fubjeft  of  much  enquiry 
and  dil'pute  among  naturalifts,  critics,  &c.  The  points  chiefly 
controverted  may  be  reduced  to  three  : firft,  its  extent : viz. 
whether  it  were  general,  or  partial  3 fccondly,  its  natural  caufc  3 
and,  thirdly,  its  eftc£Is. 

1.  The  immenfe  quantity  of  water,  requifite  to  fiirnifti  an 
univerfal  deluge,  has  occalioncd  levcral  authors  to  fufpeft  it  ordy 


partial.  An  univerfal  deluge,  they  think,  had  been  unneceflfaiy, 
confiderlng  the  end  for  which  it  was  brought : viz.  to  extirpate 
the  wicked  inhabitants.  The  world  was  then  but  new,  and  the 
people  not  very  many  : the  holy  Scriptures  making  only  eight 
generations  from  Adam  to  Noah.  It  was  but  a fmall  part  of 
the  earth  that  could  be  yet  inhabited : the  country  about  the 
Euphrates,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  feene  of  the  firft 
antediluvian  inhabitants,  was  fufficient  to  bear  them  all.  Now 
Providence,  fay  they,  which  ever  a£ls  wifely  and  frugally,  would 
never  have  difproportioned  the  means  to  the  end,  fo  far  a.s  to 
overtlow  the  whole  globe,  only  to  drown  a little  corner  of  it. 
They  add,  that,  in  the  Scripture-language,  the  whole  earth  ex- 
prelles  no  more  than  all  the  inhabitants ; and  oa  this  principle 
advance,  that  an  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with 
a vehement  rain,  &c.  might  anfwer  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
deluge. 

But  the  deluge  was  univerfal.  God  declared  to  Noah,  Gen. 

vi.  17.  that  he  was  refolved  to  deftroy  every  thing  that  had  breath 
under  heaven,  or  had  life  on  the  earth,  by  a flood  of  waters  : 
fuch  was  the  menace;  fuch  the  execution,  lire  waters,  Mofes 
afllires  tis,  covered  the  whole  earth,  buried  all  the  mountain-s, 
and  were  no  lefs  than  fifteen  cubits  above  the  higheft  of  them  : 
every  thing  periflied  therein  ; birds,  beafts,  men,  and  all  that 
had  life,  excepting  Noah,  and  thofe  with  him  in  the  ark,  Gen. 

vii.  19,  See.  Can  an  univerfal  deluge  be  more  clearly  expreffed  } 
If  the  deluge  had  only  been  partial,  there  had  been  no  neceflity 
to  fpenda  hundred  )fears  in  the  building  of  an  ark,  and  (hutting 
up  all  the  forts  of  animals  therein,  in  order  to  re-ftock  the  World  : 
they  had  been  eafily  and  readily  brought  from  thofe  parts  of  the 
world  not  overflowed.  Into  thofe  that  were  ; at  leaft,  all  the 
birds  would  never  have  been  deftroyed,  as  Mofes  fays  they  wera, 
fo  long  as  they  had  wings  to  bear  them  to  thofe  parts  where 
the  flood  did  not  reach.  If  the  waters  had  only  overflowed  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  they  could  not  be- 
fifteen  cubits  above  the  higheft  mountains  3 they  could  not  have 
rifen  to  that  height  but  they  muft  fpread  themfelves,  by  the  laws 
of  gravity,  over  the  reft  of  the  earth  ; unlefs,  perhaps,  they  had 
been  retained  thefe  by  a miracle  3 and,  in  that  cafe,  Mofes,  no 
doubt,  would  have  related  the  miracle,  as  he  did  that  of  the 
waters  of  the  Red  fea,  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  were  fuf- 
tained  in  a heap,  to  give  pafl'age  to  tie  Ilra.elites,  Exod.  xiv.  23. 
and  Jo(h.  iii.  16.  Add,  that,  in  regions  far  remote  from  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  viz.  In  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, England,  he.  there  are  frequently  found  in  places  many 
fcores  of  leagues  from  any  fea,  and  even  in  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  whole  trees  (unk  deep  under-ground  ; as  alfo  teeth 
and  bones  of  animals,  fifties  entire,  fea-ftiells,  ears  of  com,  &c. 
petrified  3 which  the  beft  naturalifts  are  agreed  could  never  have 
come  there  but  by  the  deluge  ; to  which  may  be  added  the  al- 
moft  univerfal  traditions  of  this  great  event  in  all  countries  of 
the  globe. 

2.  The  deluge  being  allowed  univerfal,  the  philofophers  are 
felicitous  to  find  water  to  eftedt  it.  Mofes  brings  it  from  two 
fources  : the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up  l and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  Dr.  Burnet,  irj  his  Fel- 
luris  Theoria  facia,  fliews,  that  all  the  waters  of  the  oce.an  were 
not  near  enough  to  cover  the  earth  fifteen  cubits  above  the  tops 
of  the  higheft  mountains.  According  to  his  comjmtation,  no 
lefs  than  cightoccans  were  required.  Supjiofing  the  fea,  there- 
fore, drained  quite  dry,  and  all  the  clouds  of  the  atmofphere 
difti'lved  into  rain,  we  Humid  ftill  want  much  the  greateft  part 
of  the  water  of  a deduge.  To  get  clear  of  this  embarraftinent, 
many  of  our  beft  naturalifts,  as  Slcno,  Burnet,  Woodward, 
Scheuchzer,  A'c.  adopt  Dcs  Cartes’ fyftcm  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth.  That  phllofopher  will  have  the  primitive  world  to  have 
been  perfeAly  round ;md  cijual, without  mountain.s  or  vales  3 and 
accounts  for  its  formation  011  mechanical  principles,  by  fuppo- 
7 • ■ . 
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fing  it  at  firft  in  the  contllflnn  of  a thick  turbid  fluid,  replete 
with  divers  heterogeneous  matters,  which,  I'ubfldlng  by  flow  de- 
grees, fornaed  themfelves  into  dirt'erent  concentric  flrata,  or  beds, 
by  the  laws  of  gravity ; and  thus,  at  length,  left  a dry,  Iblid 
earth.  Dr.  Burnet  improves  on  this  theory : he  fuppofcs  the 
primitive  earth  to  have  been  no  more  than  an  orbicular  cruft, 
invefting  the  face  of  the  abyfs,  or  deep,  which  grew  chinky, 
clave,  burft,  and  fell  down  into  the  water,  and  fo  drowned  its 
inhabitants.  The  lame  thcorift  adds,  that  by  this  cataflrophe 
the  globe  of  the  earth  was  not  only  thaken,  and  broken  in  a 
thouland  places,  hut  the  violence  of  the  (hock  it  then  under- 
went (hifted  its  fituation  ; fo  that  the  earth,  which  before  was 
j)laced  directly  under  the  zodiac,  became  thenceforth  oblique  to 
the  fame,  ^^''hence  arofe  the  dift'erence  of  feafons,  which  the 
' antediluvian  earth  was  not  expofed  to. 

Dr.  Burnet's  hypothefis  is  very  elegantly  recited  ; but  it  not 
only  contradI6ts  the  jihylical  principles  of  nature,  but  is  alfo  ut- 
terly inconfiftent  with  the  facred  text  above  cited,  which  ex- 
prefsly  mentions  mountains  as  the  ftandard  of  the  height  of  the 
water;  or  with  that  other  palfage,  Gen.  viii.  22.  where  God, 
jiromifing  not  to  bring  any  more  deluges,  but  that  every  thing 
fliould  be  reftored  to  its  ancient  ftate,  fays,  that jeed-thne  and  bar- 
’Vicjl,  and  cold  and  beat,  and jummer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night,  Jball  ceaje  no  more.  See  Keil’s  Exam,  of  the  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

Other  authors,  fuppofing  a fufficient  fund  of  water  In  the" 
abyfs,  or  fea,  are  only  concerned  for  an  expedient  to  bring  it 
forth  I accordingly,  fome,  as  Mr.  Ray,  &c.  have  recourfe  to  a 
fliiftlng  of  the  earth’s  centre,  which,  drawing  after  it  the  water 
out  of  its  channel,  overwhelmed  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth 
fucceffively.  But  this  could  only*occafion  a partial  deluge  in 
that  part  of  the  globe  towards  which  the  centre  of  gravity  was 
tranflated  : nor  can  the  potTibility  of  fuch  a tranflation  be  allow- 
ed, fince  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  neceffary  refult  of  the  ma- 
terials compofing  oiir  globe,  and  not  alterable  whilft  the  parts 
remained  in  the  fame  pofition. 

Dr.  Hook’s  opinion  of  the  compreflion  of  a fliell  of  earth  into 
a prolate  fpheroid,  thereby  prelflng  out  the  water  of  an  abyfs 
under  the  earth,  may  very  well  account  for  the  waters  overflow- 
ing two  oppofite  zones  of  the  globe ; but  the  middle  zone  being 
by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  earth’s  furface,  mull  by  this 
means  be  raifed  higher  from  the  centre,  and  confequently  arife 
more  out  of  the  water  than  before. 

Dr.  Halley  aferibes  the  deluge  to  the  fhock  of  a comet,  or 
fome  other  fuch  tranfient  body,  whereby  the  polar  and  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  globe  would  be  inftantly  changed.  The  great 
agitation  that  muft  have  been  occafioned  by  it  In  the  fca,  he  ob- 
ierves,  would  be  futfleient  to  account  for  all  thof6  ftrange  ap- 
jrearances  of  heaping  vaft  quantities  of  earth  and  high  clift’s  upon 
beds  of  (hells,  which  were  once  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  rail- 
ing up  mountains  where  none  were  before.  Such  a fliock  as  this, 
impelling  the  folid  parts,  would  occafion  the  waters,  and  all  fluid 
fubftances  that  were  unconfined,  as  the  fea  is,  to  nin  violently 
with  an  impetus  towards  that  part  of  the  globe  where  the  blow 
was  rece'fved,  and  that  with  force  fufficient  to  take  v/ith  it  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  remove  it  to  the  land.  Tn  this 
cafe,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  fay,  how  Noah  and  hi.s  family 
could  be  preferved,  than  how  all  other  creatures  were  deftroyed  ; 
fpeh  a fliock  would  change  the  length  of  the  day  and  year,  by 
altering  the  axis  of  the  globe,  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
incidence  of  the  ftroke.  It  is  obje£lcd  to  this  fyftem,  that  (uch 
a fliock  muft  have  brought  on  the  deluge  inllantaneoully,  and 
not  gradually,  as  it  is  fald  to  have  happened.  Phil.  Tranl.  No. 
^3.3,  p-  120;  or  Abr.  vol.  vii.  p.  i,  &c. 

The  inquifitive  Air.  Whillon,  in  bis  New  Theoiy  of  the 
Earth,  has  a very  ingenious  hypothefis,  fimllar  to  that  fuggefted 
by  Dr.  Halley,  with  refpe£l  to  the  primary  catife  of  the  deluge, 


but  much  more  largely  applied  and  explained.  He  (hews,  front 
feveral  remafkable  coincidences,  that  a comet,  defeendingin  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  towards  its  perihelion,  paflTcd  juft  before  the 
earth  on  the*  firft  day  of  the  deluge  ; the  confequences  whereof 
w'ould  be,  firft,  that  this  comet,  when  it  came  below  the  moon, 
would  raife  a prodigious,  vaft,  and  ftrong  tide,  both  in  the  fmall 
feas,  which,  according  to  his  hypothefis,  were  in  the  antedilu-  ^ 
vian  earth,  for  he  allows  no  great  ocean  there,  as  in  ours  ; and  ' 
al(b  in  the  abyfs,  which  was  under  the  upper  cruft  of  the  earth  ; 
and  that  this  tide  would  rife,  and  increafe  all  the  time  of  theap- 
|>roach  of  the  comet  tow*ards  the  earth,  and  would  be  at  its 
greateft  height  when  the  comet  was  at  its  lead  diftance  from  it. 

By  the  force  of  which  tide,  as  alfo  by  the  attraftion  of  the  co- 
met, he  judges,  that  the  abyfs  muft  put  on  an  elliptic  figure, 
whofe  (ill-face  being  confiderably  larger  than  the  former  fpheri- 
cal  bne,  the  outward  cruft  of  the  earth,  incumbent  on  the  abyfs, 
muft  accommodate  itfelf  to  that  figure,  which  it  could  not  do 
while  it  remained  folid,  and  conjoined  together.  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  it  muft  of  neceflity  be  extended,  and  at  laft  broke, 
by  the  violence  of  the  (aid  tides,  and  attra£lion  ; out  of  w'hich, 
the  irp:luded  water  ilfuing,  was  a great  means  of  the  deluge ; 
this  anfwering  to  what  Mofes  fpeaks  of  \ht  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  being  broken  open.  Again,  the  fame  comet,  he  (hews, 
in  Its  defeent  towards  the  fun,  muft  have  paffed  fo  clofe  by  the 
body  of  the  earth  as  to  involve  it  in  its  atmofphere,  and  tail,  for 
a confiderable  time  ; and  of  confequence  it  muft  have  left  a vaft 
quantity'  of  its  vapours,  both  expanded  and  condenfed,  on  its  fur- 
face  ; a great  part  of  which,  being  aftenvards  rarefied  by  the 
folar  heat,  would  be  drawn  up  again  Into  the  atmofphere,  and  , 
afterwards  return  again  in  violent  rains  ; and  this  he  takes  to  be 
what  Mofes  intimates  by  tbc  windows  of  beaven  being  opened ; 
and  particularly  by  forty  days  rain.  For  as  to  the  following 
rain,  which,  with  this,  made  the  whole  time  of  raining  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  days,  Air.  Whillon  attributes  it  to  the  earth  com- 
ing a fecond  time  within  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  as  the 
comet  was  on  its  i-eturn  from  the  fun.  Lallly*,  to  remove  the 
vaft  orb  of  waters  again,  he  I'uppofes  a mighty  wind  to  have 
arifen,  which  dried  uji  fome,  and  forced  the  reft  into  the  abyd's 
again  through  the  clefts  by  which  it  came  up  : only  a good 
quantity  remained  in  the  alveus  of  the  gre-at  ocean,  now  firft 
made,  and  in  Idler  feas,  lakes,  &c. 

To  the  credit  of  this  theory',  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  It  was 
at  firll  only  propofed  hypothetically ; that  is,  the  author  only 
fuppofed  fuch  a comet,  merely  as  it  would  account  well,  and 
philofophically,  for  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge  ; without  any 
aflurance,  that  there  really'  was  any  comet  fo  near  the  earth  at 
that  time ; and  the  hypothefis  pleafed  even  under  fuch  circum- 
(lances  ; but,  upon  farther  confideralion,  he  has  fmee,  he  thinks, 
proved,  that  there  adually  was  a comet  near  the  earth  at  that 
time,  or  28th  November,  In  the  2.365th  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod, or  the  2349th  year  before  Chrill,  to  which  time  he  affigns 
the  beginning  of  the  deluge,  viz.  the  fame  great  comet  which 
appeared  again  in  1680.  The  author  no  longer,  therefore, 
looks  upon  It  as  an  hypothefis,  but  has  republiflied  it  in  a par- 
ticular tradl,  intituled.  The  Caufe  of  the  Deluge  demonllrated. 

3.  But  the  great  dilflculty  dill  remains.  The  orderly'  ftrata, 
or  layers  of  the  earth,  with  the  exuviae,  or  remains  of  fifties,  as 
their  teeth,  bones,  (hells,  &c.  both  marine  and  fluviatile,  found 
in  the  bodies  even  of  the  moll  folid  ftrata,  and  in  flints,  marbles, 

&c.  arc  not  yet  accounted  .for.  Thofe  who  adhere  to  Des  Cartes’ 
fyftem,  as  Steno,  See.  take  the  finding  of  the  parts  of  tcrrcl- 
trial  and  aquatic  animals,  branches  of  trees,  leaves.  See.  in  the 
beds,  or  ftrata  of  lltme,  to  be  a dirc<5l  proof  of  the  primitive  flu- 
idity of  the  earth.  But  then  they  arc  obliged  fo  have  recourfe  to  a 
fecond  formation  of  ftrata,  much  later  than  the  firft;  bccaufeat  the 
time  of  the  firft  there  was  neither  plant  nor  animal  in  being.  Ste- 
no, thcrefotc, maintains  fecond  formations,  occafioncd  at  diticren^ 
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times  by  extraorJinary  iminiTallons,  carthfjuakcs,  volcanos,  See. 
But  Burnet,  Woodward,  Scbcuchzcr,  See.  chool'e  rather  to  attri- 
bute a fccond  general  formation  to  the  deluge ; without  exclud- 
ing, however,  the  particular  ones  of  Steno.  But  the  great  ob- 
jection againft  this  fyltem  of  fluidity,  is  mountains ; for  the  whole 
globe  being  liquid,  whence  thould  fuch  inequalities  arlfe  ? Mr. 
Scheuchzer,  rather  than  part  with  a fj'ftem  which  feems  lb  pro- 
nilling,  gives  into  the  opinion  of  thole  who  hold,  that,  after  the 
deluge,  God,  to  remit  the  waters  into  their  fubterranean  refer- 
volrs,  broke,  and  difplaced,  with  his  own  almighty  hand,  a great 
number  of  ftrata,  that  were  before  horiz^ontal,  and  raifed  them 
above  the  furface  of  the  earth ; whence  it  is,  that  the  ftrata  in 
mountains,  though  concentrical,  are  never  horizontal.  IIift.de 
TAcad.  i;o8,  p.  .32. 

Dr.  Woodward,  taking  the  feveral  ftrata  for  the  fedimentsof 
a deluge,  and  conlidering  the  circumftances  of  thofe  fillies,  Ihells, 
and  other  exuvife,  found  in  them,  draws  feveral  inferences, 
which  very  much  illuftrate  the  effeCts  of  the  deluge.  As,  firft, 
that  thefe  marine  bodies,  and  other  fpoils  of  falt-water  fifties, 
were  borne  forth  out  of  the  fea,  by  the  univerfal  deluge;  and, 
on  the  return  of  the  water  back  again,  were  left  behind  upon  the 
land.  Secondly,  that  while  the  flood  covered  the  globe,  all  the 
folid  matters,  as  ftones,  metals,  minerals,  and  folfils,  were  totally 
dlftblved,  and  the  cohefion  of  their  corpufcles  deftroyed ; and 
that  their  corpufcles,  with  thofe  of  the  lei's  folid  bodies,  as  earth, 
flefti  of  animals,  and  vegetables,  were  fuftalned  promifcuoufly  in 
the  water,  and  made  one  common  mals.  Thirdly,  that  all  the 
mafs,  thus  fuftained,  was  at  length  precipitated  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  law’s  of  gravity,  the  heavieft  fettled 
'firft,  and  the  reft  in  order.  And  that  the  matters,  thus  fubfid- 
ing,  conftituted  the  feveral  ftrata  of  ftone,  earth,  coal,  &:c. 
Fourthly,  that  thefe  ftrata  w’ere  originally  all  parallel,  even,  and 
regular,  and  rendered  the  furface  of  the  earth  perfeClly  fpheri- 
cal ; and  that  the  whole  mafs  of  water  lay  upon  them,  and  con- 
ftituted a fluid  fphere  encompafling  the  globe.  Fifthly,  that  af- 
ter fome  time,  by  the  force  of  an  agent  feated  within  the  earth, 
thefe  ftrata  were  broken  on  all  tides  of  the  globe,  and  their  fitu- 
ation  varied ; being  elevated  in  fome  places,  and  deprelTed  in 
others  ; w’hencc  mountains,  valleys,  grottos,  See.  w’ith  the  chan- 
nel of  the  fea,  Iflands,  Sec.  In  one  w’ord,  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe  was  put,  by  this  difmption,  and  dillocation  of  the  ftrata, 
into  the  condition  w’c  now  behold  it  in.  Sixthly,  that  upon  the 
difruption  of  the  ftrata,  and  the  depreffion  of  fome,  and  elevation 
of  other  parts,  .which  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  deluge, 
the  mafs  of  water  fell  back  again  into  the  deprefled  and  loweft 
parts  of  the  earth,  into  lakes,  and  other  cavities,  and  the  channel 
of  the  ocean,  and  through  the  fift'ures,  whereby  this  communi- 
cates with  the  abyfs,  which  it  filled  till  it  came  to  an  equilibrium 
with  the  ocean.  Nat,  Hift.  of  Earth,  p,  i and  2. 

But  of  all  the  fyltems  yet  advanced,  there  feems  none  better 
calculated  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  thefe  petrified  exuviae,  than 
that  of  M.  dc  la  I’rymc.  The  antediluvian  world,  according  to 
this  author,  had  an  external  fea,  as  well  as  land,  with  mountains, 
rivers.  See.  and  the  deluge  was  eft’efted  by  breaking  the  fubter- 
rancous  caverns  and  pillars  thereof,  with  dreadful  earthquakes, 
and  canting  the  fame  to  be  for  the  inoft  part,  if  not  wholly,  ab- 
forbed  and  fwallowed  up,  and  covered  by  the  feas  that  we  now 
have.  Laftly,  this  earth  of  ours  arofc  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
antediluvian  fea,  and  in  its  room  ; juft  as  many  iflands  arc  fwal- 
lowed down,  and  others  thruft  up  in  their  ftcad. 

From  this  fyftem,  which  isvery  agreeable  to  Scripture,  the  great 
difficulties  which  clog  all  the  other  lyftems,  feern  catily  folvcd. 
It  is  no  longer  a wonder,  that  Ihells,  and  flicll-fifli,  and  the  bones 
of  fifties,  and  four-footed  creatures,  with  fruits.  Sec.  ffiould  be 
found  in  beds  and  quarries,  in  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth : for  here  they  bred  in  the  antediluvian 
VoL.  II. 


fea  ; thither  they  were  elevated  with  the  hills  and  mountain's, 
in  the  lime  of  the  deluge  ; and  there  they  fell  into,  were  abforb- 
ed,  and  burled  in  chalins,  and  holes,  and  clefts,  that  would  nc- 
celfarily  happen  in  the  extrufion  of  the  earth.  Phil.  Tranf.  No., 
265. 

Mr.  King  has  more  lately  adojited  an  hypothefis  refembling 
this  laft.  ile  aferibes  the  deluge  to  fubterraneous  fires  found 
withiii  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which,  ^t  thfe  appointed  time, 
burft  forth  with  great  violence  under  the  fea,  and  raifed  up  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  fo  as  to  pour  out  the  waters  over  the  face 
of  what  was  before  dry  land,  which  by  that  means  became  the 
fea,  and  has  fince  continued,  and  that  which  was  before  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea  became  dry  land.  An  earthquake  thus  occafioned 
will  account,  he  fuppofes,  for  the  accefs  of  the  deluge  and  the 
confufed  difpofition  of  marine  produftions  in  the  poft-diluvian 
earth.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivli.  p.  44,  Sec.  M.  Buff'on  recites  the 
principal  hypothefes  relating  to  the  univerfal  deluge,  in  his 
Hift.  Nat.  tom.  i. 

DEMADES,  a famous  Athenian,  who  from  being  a ma- 
riner became  a great  orator,  and  appealed  Philip  by  his  elo- 
quence, after  the  famous  vi6tory  over  the  Athenians  at  Cheronaea, 
in  the  338th  year  B.  C. 

DEMAIN,  or  Demesne,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  denotes  the 
lord's  manor-place,  with  the  lands  thereto  belonging ; which  he 
and  his  anceftors  have  from  time  to  time  kept  in  their  own  ma- 
nual occupation.  See  Manor. 

Demain,  or  Demcfne,  in  a law-fenfe,  fignifics,  according  to 
Hoftoman,  palrimonium  domini,  the  lords  patrimony  ; called 
alfo  domain,  and  by  the  civilians,  dominium.  The  fame  author 
proveth  thofe  lands  to  be  demain,  which  a man  holdeth  ori- 
ginally of  himfelf ; and  thofe  to  be  feodum,  which  he  holdeth 
of  afuperior  lord.  In  England,  no  common  perfon  has  any  do- 
main, Amply  underftood  ; for  all  depends  either  mediately,  or 
immediately,  bn  the  crown.  'When  a man,  therefore,  in 
pleading,  would  fignify  his  land  to  be  his  own,  he  faith,  that 
he  Is  or  was  feifed  thereof  in  his  domain,  as  of  fee  ; whereby  he 
means,  that  although  his  land  be  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
vet  it  is  no  true  deinain,  hut  depends  iijioft  a fuperior  lord,  and 
he  holdeth  by  fervicc,  or  rent  in  lieu  of  fcrvice,  or  by  both  fet- 
vice  and  rent. 

Demain  is  fometimes  nlfo  taken,  more  largely,  for  lands 
and  tenements  held  for  life,  &rc.  and  fometimes  more  ftribUy 
for  fuch  only  a.s  are  generally  held  in  fee. 

Demain  is  fometimes  again  ufed  for  a diftinblion  between 
thofe  lands  that  the  lord  of  a manor  has  in  his  own  hands,  or 
in  the  hands  of  his  leifc'e,  demifed  upon  a rent,  for  a term  of 
years,  or  life  ; and  fuch  other  lands,  pertaining  to  the  faid  ma- 
nor, which  belong  to  the  free  or  copy-holders.  The  reafon 
why  the  copy-hold  is  accounted  deinain,  is  bccaufe  they, 
who  are  tenants  to  It  arc  judged  in  law  to  have  no  other 
. right  but  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ; fo  that  it  is  reputed  ftill,  after 
a fort,  to  be  in  the  lord’s  hands  ; and  yet,  in  common  fpeech, 
that  is  ordinarily  called  demain  which  is  neither  free  nor 
copy -free. 

Demain,  again.  Is  ufed  in  a more  fpeclal  fignlficatlon,  in 
oppofitlon  to  frank  fee.  Thus,  thofe  Idnds,  which  were  in  the 
pollellion  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  are  called  ancient  demain  j 
and  all  others  are  called  frank  fee  ; and  the  tenants  who  hold 
any  of  thofe  former  lands  are  called  tenants  in  ancient  demain  j 
and  the  others,  tenants  in  frank-fee,  and  allb,  tenants  at  common 
h'W.  The  reafon  is,  becaule  tenants  in  ancient  demain  cannot 
be  fued  out  of  the  lord's  court. 

DEMAND,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  denotes  a calling  for  or  re- 
quiring one's  due.  In  law,  it  has  a more  fpecial  fignifica- 
tion,  as  contradiftingullhcd  (rom  plaint : for  all  civil  aetbions  arc 
purfued  cither  by  demands  or  plaints ; according  to  which  thi’ 
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purfuer  is  called  either  demandant  or  plaintiff : viz.  in  real 
aftions,  demandant  j and  in  perfonal  aclionii,  plahitiff.  See 
Pi  AINTIFF, 

DEMESNE.  SeeDKMAiN. 

DEMETRIA,  a IclHval  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Demeter.  It  was  then  ciiftomary  for  the  votaries  of  the 
goddefs  to  lafli  themfelves  with  whij)S  made  with  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  Athenians  had  a folemnity  of  the  fame  name  in  honour  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DEMETRIUS  Pii.alerus,  a celebrated  orator  and  peripa- 
tetic philofopher,  was  the  I'cholar  of  Theophraftus.  He  ac- 
quired lb  much  authority  at  i\.thens,  that  he  governed  the  city 
tor  ten  years  j and  ruled  with  lb  much  wifdom  and  virtue,  that 
they  fet  up  56  ftatues  in  honour  of  him.  Demetrius  compofed 
more  works  in  profe  and  verfe  than  any  other  peripatetic  of  his 
time  ; and  his  writings  confided  of  poetry,  hiltory,  politics, 
rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embaflies.  None  of  them  are  extant 
except  his  rhetoric,  which  is  ulually  printed  among  the  Rbc- 
tores  StleBi. 

Demetrius,  a cynic  philofopher,  difciple  of  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus,  in  the  age  of  Caligula.  The  emperor  wilhed  to  gain 
the  philofopher  to  his  intereft  by  a large  preient ; but  Deme- 
trius refufed  it  with  indignation,  and  laid,  If  Caligula  wiflies 
to  bribe  me,  let  him  fend  me  his  crown.  Vefpafian  was  dif- 
plealedwith  his  infolence,  and  baniflied  hini  to  an  iOand.  The 
cynic  derided  the  punifliment,  and  bitterly  inveighed  againfl; 
the  emperor.  He  died  in  a great  old  age  ; and  Seneca  obferves, 
that  “ nature  had  brought  him  forth  to  fliow  mankind  that  an 
exalted  genius  can  live  I’ecurely,  wdthout  being  corrupted  by  the 
vices  of  the  world." 

DEMI,  formed  from  dimidium,  a word  ufed  in  compofition 
with  other  words  to  fignify  half. 

Demi-.<^///«,  boroughs  or  larger  villages  of  Attica.  The  Athe- 
nian tribes  were  diftributed  into  Demi.  Hoiiaer,  in  his  cata- 
logue, diftinguilhes  the  Athenians  by  the  appellation  Demos. 
And  when  Thefeus  prevailed  on  them  to  quit  the  country 
and  fettle  at  Athens,  they  Rill  continued  to  frequent  the 
Demi,  and  to  perform  their  feveral  religious  ceremonies 
tjiere. 

Dzyn-Culverin,  a piece  of  ordnance  ufually  4I  Inches  bore, 
2700  pounds  weight,  10  feet  long,  and  carrying  point  blank 
173  paces.  A Demi-Culverin  of  the  lead  fize  is  4^  inches 
bore,  10  feet  long,  and  2000  pounds  weight.  It  carries  a ball 
of  4 inches  diameter  ahd  of  9 pounds  weight,  and  its  level 
range  is  174  paces.  A Demi-Culverin  of  the  largeft  fort  is  4.-J 
inches  bore,  loj-  feet  long,  and  weighs  ,^000  pounds  weight. 
It  carries  a ball  4b  inches  diameter,  weighing  12  pounds  ii 
•unces,  point  blank  178  paces. 

DEMI-Go^/.  See  Hero. 

Dem  I -Gor^^,  in  fortification.  Is  that  part  of  the  polygon 
which  remains  after  the  flank  is  raifed,  and  goes  from  the  curtin 
to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It  Is  half  of  the  vacant  fpace  or 
entrance  into  abaftion. 

DEMi-Owaa/cr,  a note  in  mufic,  two  of  which  are  equal  to 
a quaver. 

Semi- (Quaver,  in  mufic,  the  fhorteft  note,  two  of  them 
being  equal  to  a femi-quaver. 

DEMISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  eftate  either  in  fee- 
fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  a term  of  life  or  years;  and  fo  it  is  com- 
monly taken  in  many  writs.  The  king’s  death  is  in  law  termed 
the  demife  of  the  king. 

Demise,  and  Redemise,  denote  a conveyance  where  there 
are  mutual  leafes  made  from  one  to  another  of  the  fame  land,  or 
fomething  out  of  it. 

DEMIURGE,  from  ir./xioe,  which  denotes  a public  fervant, 
and  jpyoK  work,  in  the  mythology  of  the  eaftem  philofophers, 
was  one  of  the  .eons  employed  by  the  fupreme  Deity  in  the 


creation  of  the  world.  The  char»acr  they  give  him  is  3 com- 
pound ot  flnmng  qualities  and  infupportablc  arrogance  5 and 
his  exceffive  lull  of  empire  effaces  his  talents  and  virtues.  He 
is  reprefented  as  claiming  dominion  over  the  new  world  he  has 
formed,  as  his  fovereign  right  ; and  excluding  totally  the  fu- 
premc  Dehy  from  all  concern  in  it,  he  demands  from  man- 
kind, for  himfelf  and  his  alTociates,  divine  honours. 

DEbIOClv.^\.CY,  from  people,  and  to  command 

or  govern  ■,  the  fame  with  a popular  government,  wherein  the 
fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people  fuch  were 
Rome  and  Athens  of  old ; but  as  to  our  modern  republics,  Bafil 
only  excepted,  their  government  comes  nearer  to  ariftocracy 
than  democracy.  The  fublime  experiment  of  a democratic  re- 
public now  carryingonamongthe  French,  will  perhaps  decide  the 
queftion,.  whether  the  happinefs  of  mankind  is  or  is  not  molt 
caj)able  of  being  fecured  by  this  form  of  government. 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  greatell  philofophers  of  anti- 
quity, was  born  at  Abdera,  a town  of  Thrace,  about  the  8oth 
Olympiad  ; that  is,  about  460  years  before  Chrift.  He  died, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  361ft  year  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  aged  109.  It  is  faid  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  in 
order  that  he  might  meditate  more  profoundly  on  philofophical 
fubjefts  ; but  this  has  little  probability.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  books,  which  are  loft  ; and  from  thefe  Epicurus  borrowed 
his  philofophy. 

DEMOIVRE  (Abraham),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Vitri  in  Champagne,  May  1667.  The  revocation  of 
the  edi(R  of  Nantz,  in  1685,  determined  him  to  fly  into  Eng- 
land, fooner  than  abandon  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  mathematical  ftudies  in  France,  and  per- 
fefted  himfelf  at  London;  where  a mediocrity  of  fortune  obliged 
him  to  employ  his  talents  in  this  way,  and  to  read  public  lec- 
tures for  his  better  fupport.P  The  Prhicipia  Matbemaiioa  of 
Newton,  which  chance  is  faioftvhave  thrown  in  his  way,  made 
him  comprehend  at  once,  how  little  he  had  advanced  in  the 
fcience  he  profelfed.  He  fell  harct'  to  work  : he  fucceeded  as 
he  v/ent  along  ; and  he  foon  became  connedled  with,  and  cele- 
brated among,  the  firft-rate  mathematicians.  His  eminence 
and  abilities  foon  opened  to  him  an  entrance  into  the  Royal. 
Society  of  London,  and  afterwards  into  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris.  His  merit  was  fo  known  and  acknowledged  by  the 
former,  that  they  judged  him  a fit  perfon  to  decide  the  famous 
conteft  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  colledlion  of  the 
academy  of  Paris  contains  no  memoir  of  this  author,  who  died 
at  London  Nov.  1754,  foon  after,  his  admilfion  into  it ; but 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  London  have  feveral,  and  all 
of  them  interefting.  He  publiftied  alfo  fome  capital  works, 
fuch  as,  Mijcellanea  Analytica,  dc Jeriehus  isd  quadraturis,  Hec. 
1730,  4to,  But  perhaps  he  has  been  more  generally  known  by 
his  “ Dodlrine  of  Chances ; or,  Alethod  of  calculating  the  Pro- 
“ babilities  of  Events  at  Play.”  This  work,  was  firft  printed, 
1718,  in  4to,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  : it  was  re- 
printed, 1738,  with  great  alterations  and  improvements  ; and 
a third  edition  was  afterwards  publiftied  with  additions, 
and  “ A Treatifc  on  Annuities,”  dedicated  to  Lord  Carpenter. 

DEMONSTRABLE,  a term  ut'ed  in  the  fchools  to  fig- 
nify that  a thing  may  be  clearly  proved.  Thus,  it  is  demon- 
ftrable,  that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  arc  equal  to  two 
right  ones. 

DEMONSTRATION,  in  logic,  a feries  of  lyllogifm.s,  all 
whofe  premifes  are  either  definitions,  felf-evidcnt  truths,  orpro- 
pofitions  already  eftabliftied.  See  Logic.. 

DEMONSTRA.TIVE,  in  grammar,  a term  given  to  fuch 
pronouns  as  ferve  to  indicate  or  point  out  a thing.  Of  this 
number  are-  hie,  bac,  hoc,  among  the  Latins  ; and  this,  that, 
tbefc,  tbofe,  in  Englifti. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  famous  Athenian  orator,  was  born 
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at  Athejis  .9S1  B.  C.  He  loft  his  father  at  fevcB  years  of  age'; 
and  waa  placed  under  the  conduft  of  guardians,  who  robbed  hiti) 
of  his  fuhftauce,  and  neglcfted  his  education.  Dernofthencs 
repaired  this  lols  by  his  love  of  eloquence  and  his  extraordinary 
abilities.  lie  became  the  difciple  of  Ifaeus  and  Plato,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  ftu  'y  the  orations  of  liberates.  At  the  age  of 
17  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abilities  againft 
his  guardians,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  retribution  of  the 
giyatell  part  of  his  eftatc.  His  riling  talents  were,  however,  im  • 
peded  by  various  natural  dcfeit.s.  But  thefe  were  at  laft  conquered 
by  dint  of  refolution  and  uinvearied  attention.  He  declaimed  by 
the  fea-fliore,  that  he  might  be  ufed  to  the  noife  of  a tumultuous 
aftembly  ; and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  corrcdl 
a defeii  in  his  fpeech.  He  prablifed  at  home  with  a naked 
fvvord  hanging  over  his  ftioulder,  that  he  might  check  an  un- 
graceful motion  to  which  he  was  fubjeft.  He  alfo  confined 
himfelf  in  a fubterraneous  cave,  to  devote  himfelf  more  clofely 
to  ftudious  purfuits  ; and  to  eradicate  all  curiofity  of  appearing 
in  public,  he  lhaved  one  half  of  his  head.  In  this  folitary  re- 
tirement, by  the  help  of  a glimmering  lamp,  he  compofed  the 
greatell  part  of  his  orations,  which  have  ever  been  the  admira- 
tion of  every  age  ; though  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  in- 
veighed againft  them,  and  obferved  that  they  fmelt  of  oil.  His 
abilities  as  an  orator  raifed  him  to  confequence  at  Athens,  and 
he  was  foon  placed  at  the  head  of  government.  In  this  public 
capacity  he  roufed  his  countrymen  from  their  Indolence,  and 
animated  them  againft  the  encroachment  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. In  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  Demofthenes  betrayed  his 
pufillanimity,  and  Caved  his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death  of 
Philip,  he  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  his  fon  knd  fuc- 
ceflbr  Alexander ; and  when  the  Macedonians  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  their  orators,  Demofthenes  reminded  his  countrymen 
of  the  fable  of  the  fheep,  which  delivered  their  dogs  to  the 
wolves.  By  the  prevalence  of  party,  however,  he  was  forced 
to  retire  from  Athens;  and  in  his  baniftiment,  which  he  palled 
at  Troezen  and  ^Egina,  he  lived  with  more  effeminacy  than 
trueheroifm.  When  Antipater  made  war  againft  Greece  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Demofthenes  was  publicly  recalled 
from  his  exile,  and  a galley  was  Cent  to  fetch  him  from  AEgina. 
His  return  was  attended  with  much  fplendour,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens crowded  at  the  Pirseus  to  fee  him  land.  But  his  triumph 
and  popularity  were  fhort.  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  near 
Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be  delivered  up  into 
their  hands.  Demofthenes  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in 
Calauria  ; and  when  he  law  that  all  hopes  of  fafety  were  va- 
niftied,  he  took  a dofe  of  poifon,  which  he  always  carried  in  a 
quill,  and  expired  on  the  day  that  the  Thefmophoria  were 
celebrated,  322  years  before  Chrlft.  The  Athenians  raifed  a 
brazen  ftatue  to  his  honour,  with  an  infcrlption  tranllated  into 
this  diftich  : 

Si  tibi  par  menti  robur,  Vir  macne,  fuiflTct, 

Grjecia  non  MaccJo-fuccubuiflct  li»ro. 

Demofthenes  has  been  dcfcrvcdly  calleft  the  prince  of  orators. 
Indeed  no  orator  had  ever  a finer  field  than  Demofthenes  in  his 
Ulynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital  orations  ; and 
undoubtedly  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  fubjecf,  and  to  that  integrity 
and  public  fpirit  which  breathe  in  them,  they  owe  a large 
portion  of  their  merit.  The  fubjecf  is,  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  his  countrymen  againft  Philip  of  Macedun,  the  public  enemy 
of  the  liberties  of  Greece  ; and  to  guard  them  againft  the  trea- 
cherous meafures  by  which  that  crafty  tyrant  endeavoured  to 
lull  them  into  a negledt  of  their,  danger.  To  attain  this  end, 
we  fee  him  ufe  every  proper  means  to  animate  a people  diftin- 
guiftied  by  juftice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  inftanccs 
become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  lie  boldly  accufes  them  of  ve- 
nality, indolence,  and  indifterence  to  the  public  good  ; while, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  reminds  them  of  their  former  glory,  and 


of  their  prefenl  refources.  His  contemporary  orators,  who 
were  bribed  by  Philip,  and  who  perfuaded  the  people  to  peace; 
he  openly  reproaches  as  traitors  to  their  country.  He  not  only 
prompts  to  vigorous  meafures,  but  teaches  how  they  are  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  His  orations  are  ftrongly  animated, 
and  full  of  the  impetubfity  and  ardour  of  public  fpirit.  His 
compofition  is  not  diftinguithed  by  ornament  and  fplendour; 
It  is  an  energy  of  thought,  peculiarly  his  own,  which  form* 
his  chara£fer,  and  raifes  him  above  his  fpecies.  He  feems 
not  to  attend  to  words,  but  to  things.  We  forget  the  orator,, 
and  think  of  the  fubjeff.  He  has  no  parade  and  oftentation, 
'no  ftudied  introductions  : but  is  like  a man  full  of  his 
fubjeCf  ; who,  after  prepaiing  his  audience  by  a fentence  or 
two  for  the  reception  of  plain  truths,  enters  direCtly  on  bu- 
finefs. 

The  ftyle  of  Demofthenes  is  ftrong  and  concife ; though 
fometimes,  it  muft  be  confelTed,  harflt  and  abrupt.  His  words 
are  highly  expreflivc,  and  his  arrangement  firm  and  manly. 
Negligent  of  lefler  graces,  he  feems  to  have  aimed  at  that  fub- 
lime  which  lies  in  fentiment.  His  aCtion  and  pronunciation 
are  faid  to  have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent ; which, 
from  the  manner  of  his  writings,  we  ftiould  readily  believe. 
His  character  appears  to  have  been  of  the  auftere  rather  than 
of  a gentle  kind.  He  is  always  grave,  ferious,  paffionate  ; never 
degrading  himfelf,  nor  attempting  any  thing  like  pleafantry. 
If  his  adniirable  eloquence  be  in  any  refpeCl  faulty,  it  is  that  he 
fometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought 
to  want  fmoothnefs  and  grace  ; which  is  attributed  to  his  imi- 
tating too  clofely  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who  was  his  great 
model  for  ftyle,  and  whofe  hiftory  he  is  faid  to  have  tranferibed 
eight  times  with  his  own  hand.  But  thefe  defeCts  are  more 
than  atoned  for  by  that  mafterly  force  of  mafeuline  eloquence, 
which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot  in  the  prefent 
day  be  read  without  emotion. 

Cicero  calls  him  a perfeCl  model,  and  fuch  as  he  himfelf 
wiftied  to  be.  Thefe  two  great  princes  of  eloquence  have  beem 
often  compared'  together  3 but  the  judgment  hefitates  to  which 
to  give  the  preference.  The  Archbiftiop  of  Cambray,  however, 
feems  to  have  ftated  their  merits  with. great  juftice  and  perfpi- 
cuity  in  his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetr)^  The  paft'age, 
tranflated,  is  as  follows  : “ I do  not  hefitate  to  declare  that  I 
think  Demofthenes  fuperidr  to  Cicero.  I am  perfuaded  no  one 
can  admire  Cicero  more  than  I do.  He  adorns  whatever  he  at- 
tempts. He  does  honour  to  language.  He  difpofes  of  word’s 
in  a maimer  peculiar  to  himfelf.  His  ftyle  has  great  variety  of 
character.  Whenever  he  pleafes,  he  is  even  concife  and  vehe- 
ment 3 for  inftance,  againft  Catiline,  againft  Verres,  againft 
Antony.  But  ornament  is  too  vifible  in  his  writings.  His  art 
is  wonderful,  but  it  is  perceived.  When  the  orator  is  providing 
for  the  fafety  of  the  republic,  he  forgets  not  himfelf,  nor  permits 
others  to  forget  him.  Demofthenes  feems  to  efcape  from  him- 
felf, and  to  fee  nothing  but  his  country.  He  feeks  not  ele- 
gance of  txprellion  3 unfought  for  he  potfelfes  it.  He  is  fupe- 
rior  to  admiration.  He  makes  ufe  of  language,  as  a modeft 
man  does  of  drefs,  only  to  cover  him.  He  thunders,  he 
lightens.  He  fe  a torrent  which  carries  every  thing  before 
it.  We  cannot  criticife,  becaufe  we  arc  not  ourfelves. 
His  fubjcCl  enchains  our  attention,  and  makes  us  forget  his 
language.  We  lofe  him  from  our  fight  : Philip  alone  occupies 
our  minds.  I am  delighted  with  both  thefe  orators  ; but  I 
confefs  that  I am  lefs  afteCted  by  the  infinite  art  and  magiii- 
ficent  eloquence  of  Cicero,  than  by  the  rapid  fimplicity  of 
Demofthenes.” 

DEMPSTER  of  CotrnT,  the  name  formerly  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  common  executioner  or  hangman.  > 

DEMSTER,  or  Deemstkr.  See  Deemster. 

DEMULCENl'S,  among  phyficians,  internal  medicine# 
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gootl  to  allay  local  Irritation.  Such  arc  the  roots  of  marfh-mal- 
lows,  of  white  lilies,  of  liquorice,  diluting  and  mucilaginous 
drinks,  See.  of  various  kinds. 

DF, MUR  RAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allov.'.nnce  made  to  the 
niafter  of  a (hip  by  the  merchants,  for  ftaying  in  a port  longer 
than  the  time  firft  appointed  for  his  departure. 

DEMURRER,  in  law,  a flop  put  to  any  a''^lon  upon  fome 
point  of  difficulty  which  muft  be  determined  by  the  court  be- 
fore any  further  proceedings  can  be  had  in  the  fuit. 

DEX,  a fyllable  which,  added  to  the  names  of  places,  (hows 
them  to  be  (ituated  in  valleys  or  near  woods  ; as  Tenterdcn. 

DFXARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  chief  filver  coin 
among  the  Romans,  worth  in  our  money  about  fevenpence 
•three  farthings.  As  a weight,  it  was  the  leventh  part  of  a Ro  • 
man  ounce.  ' 

Denarius  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  law-books  for  an  EnglKh 
penny. 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a county  of  "Wales,  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  (liircs,  on  the  north  by  Flintfliire 
and  the  Irilh  Sea,  on  the  well  by  Caernarvon  and  part  of 
Merioneth(hire.  It  is  about  40  miles  long  and  21  broad.  The 
air  is  wholefome,,  but  (liarp,  the  county  being  pretty  hilly,  and 
the  fnow  lying  long  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  ("oil  in 
general  is  barren  : but  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  fo  called,  from  its 
being  watered  by  that  river,  is  a very  fertile  jileafant  fpot  of 
great  extent,  and  well  inhabited.  The  chief  commodities 
are  black  cattle,  ffieep,  and  goats,  rye,  called  here  amclcorn, 
and  lead-ore.  The  county  fends  two  member^  to  parlia- 
ment, viz.  a knight  for  the  (hire,  and  a burgel's  for  Denbigh  the 
capital, 

Denbigh,  the  capital  town  of  Denbigh(hire  in  N.  "Wales. 
It  Is  feated  on  the  (ide  of  a rocky  hill,  on  a branch  of  the  river 
Clwy'd,  and  was  formerly  a place  of  great  ftrength,  with  an 
impregnable  caftle,  now  demoliffied.  It  is  pretty  large,  well 
built,  and  inhabited  by  tanners  and  glovers,  and  gives  the  title 
of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Fielding,  "\V'.  long.  3.  30. 
N.  lat.  53.  15. 

DENDERMOXD,  a handfome  and  ftrong  town  of  the  Auf- 
trlan  Netherlands,  in  Flanders,  with  a ftrong  citadel.  It  was 
taken  by  the  allies  In  1706,  and  by  the  E'rench  in  1745.  It  is 
furrounded  by  inarlhes  and  fine  meadows,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants can  lay  under  water  when  they  pleafe.  It  is  feated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Dender  and  Schelde.  E,  long.  4.  3.  N.  lat. 

D END R ACHATES,  in  natural  hlftor)',  the  name  ufed  by 
the  ancients  for  an  extremely  elegant  and  beautiful  fpecies  of 
agate,  the  ground  of  which  is  whitith,  variegated  with  veins  of 
a brighter  white.  Thele  veins  are  beautifully  difpol'ed  in  a 
number  of  various  figures  ; but  generally  in  many  concentric 
irregular  circles,  drawn  round  one  or  more  points.  It  is  com- 
mon alfo,  in  various  parts  of  this  (lone,  to  find  very  beautiful 
delineations  of  trees,  moffes,  fea-plants,  and  the  like,  (b  ele- 
gantly expreffed,  that  many  ha-vc  erroncoully  taken  them  for 
real  plants  included  in  the  fubflance  of  the  (lone  j whence  the 
name  dendrachatn. 

DENDROMETER,  from  Siyffoy  ■>.  tree,  and  I mea- 

Jurc,  an  inflrument  lately  invented  by  Melfrs.  Duncombe  and 
Whitlel,  for  which  they  obtained  a patent,  fo  called  from  its 
nfe  in  meafuring  trees.  This  Inflrument  conlifls  of  a fcmicirclc 
A,  pl.3."Vol.  III.  divided  into  two  quadrants,  and  graduated  from 
the  middle  ; upon  the  diameter  B there  hangs  a plummet  L for 
fixing  the  inflrument  in  a vertical  pofitlon  ; there  is  alfo  a chord 
D parallel  to  the  diameter,  and  a radius  E,  palfing  at  right  an- 
gles through  the  diameter  and  chord.  From  a point  on  the  ra- 
dius hangs  an  altimeter  C,  between  the  chord  and  diameter,  to 
(Which  is  fixed  a fmall  fcmicirclc  G,  and  a ferew,  to  confine  it 
in  any  pofition.  The  altimeter,  which  is  contrived  to  form  the 


fame  angle  with  the  radius  of  the  inflrument  ag  the  tree  forms 
with  the  horizon,  is  divided  from  its  centre  both  ways  into  forty 
equal  parts  : and  thefe  parts  are  again  divided  into' halves  and 
quarters.  Upon  the  fmall  femicircle  G,  on  which  is  accounted 
the  quantity  of  the  angle  made  by  the  altimeter  and  radius,  are 
. expreffied  degrees  from  60  to  120,  being  30  on  each  quadrant. 
The  radius  is  numbered  with  the  fame  fcale  of  divifions  as  the 
altimeter.  There  is  alfo  a nonius  to  the  fmall  femicircle,  which 
(liows  the  quantity  of  an  angle  to  every  five  minutes.  On  the 
back  of  the  inflrument  the  flock  M of  the  Aiding  piece  is  con- 
fined to  the  axis  N,  which  moves  concentrically  parallel  to  the 
elevation  index  F on  the  oppofite  fide,  to  which  it  is  fixed.  This 
index  is  numbered  by  a (bale  of  C(iual  divifions  with  the  alti- 
meter and  radlu.s : at  the  end  of  the  index  is  a noniu.s,  by  which 
the  angles  of  elevation  above,  or  of  depreffion  below,  the  hori- 
zon, meafurc'.l  upon  the  femicircle  of  the  inflrument,  are  deter- 
mined to  every  five  minutes.  There  Is  alfo  a groove  In  the  ra- 
dius, that  Aides  acrofs  the  axis  by  means  of  a ("crew  I,  working 
between  the  chord  and  femicircle  of  the  inflrument  ; and  this 
ferew  is  turned  by  the  key  O.  Upon  the  flock  M is  a (lidlng 
piece  P,  that  always  aifts  at  right  angles  with  the  altimeter,  by 
means  of  a groove  in  the  latter.  To  the  (hank  of  the  (lidinu- 
piece  is  affixed  a moveable  limb  Q,  which  forms  the  fame  an- 
gle with  the  altimeter  as  the  bough  forms  with  the  body  or 
trunk  of  the  tree.  This  limb  may  be  of  any  convenient  length, 
divided  into  equal  parts  of  the  fame  fcale  with  all  the  foregoinc- 
divifions.  At  the  extremity  of  the  fixed  axis,  on  a centre,  an 
index  R,  with  tcicfcopic  fights,  -works  horizontally'  upon  the 
moveable  limb  of  the  Hiding  piece.  Upon  this  horizontal  index 
R may  be  fixed  a fmall  quadrant  T,  deferibed  with  any  conve- 
nient radius  from  the  centre  on  which  the  index  moves,  and 
divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning  at  a right  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  at  right  angles  with  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  faid  in- 
dex ; and  upon  the  extremity  of  the  axis  is  a nonius,  whereby 
to  determine  the  quantity'  of  an  angle  upon  the  quadrant  every 
five  minutes.  There  are  alio  two  fmall  femicircular  arches  S,  S, 
ferving  to  keep  the  fights  in  a parallel  pofition,  each  containino' 
an  equal  number  of  degrees.  Upon  thefe  arches  is  meafured 
the  angle,  fubtending  a fide  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  obferved  obje(51s  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and 
whol"e  bafe  is  the  nearefl  diftance  between  the  perpendiculars  in 
which  thefe  objects  are  fituated.  The  dendrometer  is  fitted 
to  a theodolite,  and  may  be  ufed  either  with  or  without  it  as 
occafion  requires. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  Inftniment  Is  for  meafuring  the 
length  and  diameter  of  any  tree,  perpendicular  or  oblique,  to 
an  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any  fituation  of  the  plane  on  which 
it  refls,  or  of  any'  figure,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  and  alfo 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  boughs,  by  mere  inf"pe£tion  ; 
and  the  inventors  of  It  have  calculated  tables,  annexed  to  their 
account  of  the  inflrument  itfclf,  by  the  help  of  which  the  quan- 
tity”^ of  timber  in  a tree  is  obtained  without  calculation,  or  the 
life  of  the  Hiding  rule.  The  inflrument  is  re<51ified  by’  fettingit 
in  a pcrjicndicular  pofition,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  and 
ferewing  it  to  the  ftaff ; then  the  altimeter  is  placed  in  the  exa6l 
polition  of  the  tree,  whether  perpendicular,  reclining,  or  in- 
clining, and  fcrcucd  faft.  If  the  tree  (lands  on  level  ground, 
the  horizontal  diflance  from  the  tree  to  the  axis  of  the  inftru- 
ment  is  meafured  with  a tape-line,  and  the  radius  is  moved 
with  the  key  till  that  diflance  be  ait  upon  it  by  the  infide  of 
the  diameter  : hut  if  the  ground  be  llanting,  the  diflance  from 
the  tree  to  the  Inftniment  is  meafured,  and  the  elevation  index 
is  moved  till  the  point  of  the  tree  from  which  the  diflance  was 
meafured  is  fecn  through  the  fights,  and  there  ferewed  fafl ; 
and  the  radiu.s  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  with  the  key, 
till  this  diflance  is  cut  upon  the  elevation  index  by  the  peiqien- 
dicular  line  of  the  altimeter;  and  the  horizontal  line  will  be 
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Tnariced  upon  the  radius  by  the  inticle  of  the  diameter.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  the  length  of  the  tree,  the  elevation  index  is  firft 
moved  downwards,  till  the  bottom  of  the  tree  cut  by  the  hori- 
zontal wires  is  obferved  through  the  fights,  and  the  feet  and 
inches  marked  by  the  index  upon  the  altimeter  below  the  point 
of  fight  or  horizontal  line  are  noted  down  : then  the  index  is 
moved  upwards  till  the  part  to  which  yon  would  mcafure,  cut 
'by  the  horizontal  wires,  is  I'een,  and  the  feet  and  inches  marked 
on  the  altimeter  above  the  point  of  fight  are  noted  : thefe  two 
quantities  added  together  give  the  exaft  length  of  the  tree, 
which  is  inferted  in  a field-book.  For  the  girth  of  the  tree,  the 
circumference  in  that  part  where  the  horizontal  diftance  was 
taken,  is  meafured  with  the  tape-line ; and  a fixth  part  of  this 
circumference  is  added  to  the  diftance  on  the  radius,  which  was 
before  cut  by  the  infide  of  the  diameter,  becaufe  the  tape-line, 
in  taking  the  diftance,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the 
bexly  of  the  tree ; then  the  elevation  index  is  lowered  to  that 
part  of  the  tree  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be  taken,  and 
Icrewed  faft.  Set  the  moveable  limb  of  the  Hiding  piece  quite 
■ftraight,  and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index  upon  the  firft  di- 
vifiion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftrument  about  to  the  left  hand 
till  you  fee  through  the  fights  the  left  fide  of  the  tree  cut  exactly 
by  the  perpendicular  wires ; then,  the  inftniment  being  fixed, 
move  the  fights  only  upon  the  fliding  piece,  till  you  fee  the 
right  fide  of  the  tree  cut  alfo  by  the  perpendicular  wires  ; and 
you  will  find  the  true  diameter  marked  by  the  horizontal  index 
upon  the  Hiding  piece,  which  is  to  be  entered  in  a diftinft  co- 
lumn of  the  field-book. 

For  the  boughs  : fet  the  diftance  on  the  radius  be  now  reduced 
to  its  former  quantity,  and  the  elevation  index  moved  upwards 
till  the  bough  is  feen  through  the  fights,  and  ferewed  faft.  Set 
the  moveable  part  of  the  fliding  piece  in'  a jiofition  parallel  to 
the  bough,  and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index  on  the  firft  di- 
vifion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftrument  about  till  you  fee 
through  the  fights  the  (hoot  of  the  bough  clofe  to  the  trunk  cut 
by  the  perpendicular  wires  j then  move  the  fights  till  you  fee 
the  other  end  of  the  bough  cut  by  the  faid  wires,  and  note  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  by  the  horizontal  index  on  the  moveable 
limb  of  the  Hiding  piece,  which  will  give  the  true  length  of 
the  bough  to  be  inferted  in  the  field-book.  And  the  girth  of  the 
bough  may  be  obtained  by  direOling  the  fights  to  that  part  of  it 
whofe  girth  is  defired  ; then  by  moving  the  elevation  index 
dowmwards  till  you  fee  the  under  fide  of  the  bough  cut  by  the 
horizontal  wires,  and  there  noting  the  feet  and  inches  marked 
by  the  faid  index  on  the  altimeter;  after  which,  let  the  eleva- 
tion index  be  moved  upwards,  till  the  upper  fide  of  the  bough 
cut  by  the  horizontal  v/Ircs  is  feen  ; the  feet  and  inches  marked 
hpon  the  altimeter  are  to  be  noted  as  before.  The  former  quan- 
tity fubtrafted  from  the  latter  will  give  the  true  diameter  of  the 
bough,  which  is  entered  in  the  field-book.  The  true  folidity 
both  of  the  body  of  the  free  and  of  the  boughs  may  be  found 
from  the  diameter  and  lengths  in  tables  calculated  for  this  pur- 
])ofe. 

The  dendrometer,  fitted  to,  a theodolite,  mav  be  applied  to 
meafuring  the  hcight.s  and  diflances  of  obiefts,  acccHible  or  In- 
acceilible,  whether  fituated  in  jjlanes  parallel  or  obli(]ue  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  inftrument  is  j)laccd.  It  may  be  alfo  ufed 
for  taking  all  angles,  whether  vertical,  horizontal  or  oblique,  In 
any  pofition  of  the  planes  in  which  they  arc.  formed  ; and  thus 
for  facilitating  the  pratftical  operati(nis  of  engineering,  land-fur- 
veying,  levelling,  mining,  &c,  and  for  performing  the  various 
cafes  of  plane  trigonometry  without  calculation  ; of  wbi('h  the 
Inventors  have  fubjoined  to  their  account  of  this  inftrument 
many  examj)les. 

DENDllOPIIORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  carryihg  of  boughs 
or  branches  of  trees  ; a religious  ceremony  fo  called,  becaul'e 
certain  jiriefts,  called  from  thence  dt'ndrcj'hori,  tree-bearers, 
VoL.  II. 


marched  in  procdfion,  carrying  the  branches  of  trees  In  their 
hands  in- honour  of  fomc  god,  as  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvanus, 
&c.  The  college  of  the  dendrophori  is  often  mentioned  in  an- 
cient marbles  ; and  we  frequently  fee  in  baftb  relievos  the 
bacchanals  reprefented  as  men  carrying  little  flirubs  or  branches 
of  trees. 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  term  fignifying  tall,  ufed  by  aftrono- 
mers  to  denote  feveral  fixed  ftars.  Thus,  deneb  elect,  fignifics 
the  bright  ftar  in  the  lion’s  tail.  Deneb  adigege,  that  in  the 
fwan’s  tail. 

DENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Englifli  poet,  the  only 
fbn  of  Sir  John  Denham,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, and  one  of  the  lords  commilfioners  there,  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  1615  ; but  his  father,  in  1617,  being  made  a baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  England,  he  received  his  education  in  that 
country.  In  his  youth  he  followed  gaming  more  than  any 
thing  elfe  ; but,  in  1641,  publifticd  a tragedy  called  the  Sophy, 
which  was  much  admired  by  the  beft  judges  ; and,  in  1643, 
wrote  his  famous  poem  called  Coopers  Hill,  which  Mr.  Dry- 
den  pronounces  will  ever  be  the  ftandard  of  good  writing  for 
majetty  of  ftyle.  Denham  was  fent  ambafl'ador  from  Charles 
II.  to  the  king  of  Poland  ; and  at  the  Reftoration  was  made 
furc'eyor-general  of  his  majefty’s  buildings,  and  created  knight 
of  the  Bath.  On  obtaining  this  poft,  he  is  faid  to  have  re- 
nounced his  poetry  for  more  important  ftudies  ; though  he  af- 
terwards wrote  a fine  copy  of  verfes  on  the  death  of  Cowley. 
He  died  at  his  olfice  in  Whitehall  in  1668  j and  his  works 
have  been  often  fince  printed. 

DENIER,  a I'mall  French  copper  coin,  of  which  twelve 
make  a fol.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  deniers,  the  one  tournois, 
the  other  parifis,  whereof  the  latter  is  worth  a fourth  part 
more  than  the  former. 

DENIZEN,  in  law,  an  alien  made  a fubje£I  by  the  king’s 
letters-patent ; otherwife  called  doriaifon,  becaufe  his  legiti- 
mation proceeds  ex  donatione  regis,  from  the  king’s  gift.”  A 
denizen  is  in  a kind  of  middle  ftate  between  an  alien  and  a na- 
tural bom  fubjeft,  and  partakes  of  both  of  them.  He  may 
take  lands  by  purchafe  or  devife,  which  an  alien  may  not ; but 
cannot  take  by  inheritance;  for  his  parent,  through  whom  he  mull 
claim,  being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  blood,  and  therefore 
could  convey  none  to  the  fon  ; and,  upon  a like  defeft  of  blood, 
the  iflue  of  a denizen  born  before  denization  cannot  inherit  to 
him  ; but  his  ifliie  born  after  may.  A denizen  is  not  excufed 
from  paying  the  alien’s  duty,  and  fome  other  mercantile  bur- 
dens. And  no  denizen  can  be  of  the  privy  council,  or  either 
houfe  of  parliament,  or  have  any  office  of  truft  civil  or  milita- 
ry,  or  be  capable  of  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.  from  the  crown. 

DENMARK,  a kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Baltic  fea,  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Germany.  The  country  is  generally  flat,  and  the  foil  a barren 
fand.  The  air  is  rendered  fogg)'  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
feas  and  lakes,  of  which  it  is  full.  Denmark,  properly  fo  called, 
con  fills  of  .Tutland  and  theillands  of  Zealand  and  Funon,  with 
the  little  Hies  about  them  ; but  the  king  of  Denmark’s  do- 
minions contain  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  and  the  duchies  of 
Hulftein,  Oldenburg,  and  Delmenhorft.  There  is  no  corifi- 
dcrablc  river,  and  the  winter  continues  feven  or  eight  months. 
In  the  fumificr  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  days  are  long. 
The  commodities  are  corn,  puHe,  horfes,  and  large  beeves.  I'lic 
kingdom  of  Denmark  was  formerly  limited  and  elective ; but, 
in  i66o,  it  was  made  abfolutc  and  hereditary.  This  was  the 
confcqucnce  of  a revolution  almoft  unparalleled  in  hiftory  ; a 
free  people  voluntarily  refigning  their  liberties  into  the  hands  of 
their  fovereign.  The  inhabitairts  arc  Proteftants  fince  the  year 
I "22,  when  they  embraced  the  confeffion  of  Auglburg,  'Ihe 
forces  which  the,  king  of  Denmark  has  ufually  on  foot  arc  near 
40,000.  The  revenues  are  computed  at  500,000!.  a year,  which 
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iriftf  from  the  crown  lands  and  duties.  The  produce  of  Nor- 
way confifts  in  pitch,  tar,  fifli,  oil,  and  deal  boards.  Copen- 
hagen is  the  capital. 

DENNIS  (John),  the  celebrated  critic,  was  the  fon  of  a 
reputable  traddinan  in  London,  and  born  in  the  year  1657, 
He  received  the  firll  branches  of  education  at  the  great  fchooi  in 
Harrow  on  the  hill,  where  he  commenced  acquaintance  and  in- 
timacy with  many  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  after- 
wards made  conliderable  figures  in  public  affairs,  whereby  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  a very  ftrong  and  extenfive  intereff,  which 
might,  but  for  his  own  fault,  have  been  of  infinite  ufe  to  him 
in  fiiture  life.  From  Harrow  he  went  to  Caius-college  Cam- 
bridge ; where,  after  his  proper  ffanding,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  When  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Europe  j in  the  courfe  of  which  he  conceived  fuch  a 
deteltation  for  defpotifm,  as  confirmed  him  frill  more  in  thofe 
Whig  principles  which  he  had  from  his  infancy  imbibed. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  became  early  acquainted  with 
Dryden,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  and  Southerne ; whofe  conver- 
fation  infpifing  him  with  a paffion  for  poetry,  and  a contempt 
for  every  attainment  that  had  not  fomethiug  of  the  belles  letires, 
diverted  him  from  the  acquifition  of  any  profitable  art,  or  the 
exercife  of  any  profeffion.  This,  to  a man  who  had  not  an  in- 
dependent income,  was  undoubtedly  a misfortune  ; however,  his 
zeal  for  the  proteltant  lucceifion  having  recommended  him  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  nobleman  pro- 
cured him  a place  in  the  culloms  worth  120I.  per  annum; 
which  he  enjoyed  for  fome  years,  till,  from  profufenefs  and  want 
of  economy,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  difpofing  of  it 
to  fatisfy  fome  very  preffing  demands.  By  the  advice  of  Lord 
Halifax,  however,  he  referved  to  himfelf,  in  the  fale  of  it,  an 
annuity  for  a term  of  )^ears  ; which  term  he  outlived,  and  was, 
in  the  decline  of-his  life,  reduced  to  extreme  neceflity. 

Mr.  Theo.  Cibber  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  we 
cannot  avoid  repeating,  as  it  Is  not  only  highly  charafteriftic  of 
the  man  whofe  affairs  we  are  now  confidering,  but  alfo  a ftrik- 
ing  and  melancholy  inftance,  among  ihoufands,  of  the  diftrefs- 
ful  predicaments  into  which  men  of  genius  and  literary  abilities 
are  perhaps  apter  than  any  others  to  plunge  themfelves,  by 
paying  too  flight  an  attention  to  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
and  their  own  moft  important  interefls.  “ After  that  he  was  worn 
out  (fays  that  author)  with  age  and  poverty,  he  refided  within 
the  verge  of  the  court,  to  prevent  danger  from  his  creditors. 
One  Saturday  night  he  happened  to  fauntcr  to  a public-houfe, 
which  in  a fliort  time  he  difeovered  to  be  without  the  verge.  He 
was  fitting  in  an  open  drinking  room,  when  a man  of  a fufpi- 
cious  appearance  happened  to  come  in.  There  was  fomething 
about  the  man  which  denoted  to  Mr.  Dennis  that  he  v/as  a bai- 
liff. This  ftruck  him  with  a panic ; he  was  afraid  his  liberty 
was  at  an  endy  he  fat  in  the  utmoft  folicitude,  but  durft  not  of- 
fer to  ftir  left  he  fliould  be  feized  upon.  After  an  hour  or  two 
had  paffed  in  this  painful  anxiety,  at  lall  the  clock  ftruck 
twelve ; when  Mr.  Dennis,  in  an  ecftacy,  cried  out,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  fufpedicd  perfon,  “ Now,  Sir,  bailiff  or  no  bai- 
liff, I don’t  care  a farthing  for  you,  you  have  no  power  now.” 
The  man  was  aftoniflied  at  his  behaviour  j and  when  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him,  was  fo  much  affronted  with  the  fufpicion,  that, 
had  not  Mr.  Dennis  found  his  proteftion  in  age,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  fmarted  (or  his  miftaken  opinion.  A ftrong  pifture 
ef  the  effefts  of  fear  and  apprehenfion,  in  a temper  naturally  fo 
timorous  and  jealous  as  l\Ir.  Dennis’s  ; of  which  the  following 
is  a ftill  more  whimfical  Inftance.  In  1704  came  out  his  fa- 
vourite tragedy.  Liberty  JjfertecL;  in  which  were  fo  many 
ffrokes  on  the  French  nation,  that  he  thought  they  were  ne- 
ver to  be  forgiven.  He  had  worked  himfelf  into  a pcrliiafion 
that  the  King  of  France  would  infift  on  his  being  delivered  up, 
kcforc  he  would  confent  to  a peace  : and  full  of  this  idea  of  his 
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own  importance,  when  the  congrefs  was  held  at  Utrecht,  he  14  || 
faid  to  have  waited  on  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  " 
delire  that  no  fuch  article  might  be  ftipulated.  The  Duke  told 
him  he  really  had  no  intereftthen  with  the  miniftiy;  but  haft 
made  no  fuch  provifion  for  his  own  fecurity,  though  he  could 
not  help  thinking  he  had  done  the  French  as  much  injury  as  Mr, 
Dennis  himfelf.  Another  ftory  relating  to  this  affair  is,  that 
being  at  a gentleman’s  houfe  on  the  coaft  of  Suflex,  and  wall> 
ing  one  day  on  the  fea-fliore,  he  faw  a fliip  failing,  as  he  fan- 
cied,  towards  him  ; he  inftantly  fet  out  for  London,  in  the  d* 
fancy  that  he  was  betrayed  ; and  congratulating  himfelf  on  his 
efcape,  gave  out  that  his  friend  had  decoj-ed  him  down  to  hi.t  l-jS 
houfe,  to  fiuvender  him  up  to  the  French.  R 

Mr.  Dennis,  partly  through  a natural  peeviflmefs  and  petu-  V, 
lance.of  temper,  and  partly  jierhaps  for^the  fake  of  procuring  '■ 
the  means  of  fubfiUence,  was  continually  engaged  in  a paper-  ? 
war  with  hi.s  contemporaries,  whom  he  ever  treated  with  the  S 
utmoft  feverity  : and,  though  many  of  his  obfervations  were  ju-  •; 
dicious,  yet  he  ufually  conveyed  them  in  language  fo  fcurrilous  ‘ 
and  abufive,  as  deftroyed  their  Intended  eftebl;  and  as  his  at-  ' 
tacks  were  almoft  always  oil  perfons  of  fuperior  abilities  to  him- 
felf,  viz  Addifon,  Steele,  and  Pope,  their  replies  ufually  turned 
the  popular  opinion  fo  greatly  againft  him,  that,  by  irritating- 
his  tefty  temper  the  more,  it  rendered  him  a perpetual  torment 
to  himfelf;  till  at  length,  after  a long  life  of  viciflitudes,  difap-  "j. 
pointments,  and  turmoils,  rendered  wretched  by  indiferetion,  ri 
and  hateful  by  malevolence,  having  outlived  the  reverfion  of  his  i 
eftate,  and  reduced  to-diftrefs,  from  which  his  having  been  dai-  y 
ly  creating  enemies  had  left  him  fcarcely  any  hopes  of  relief,  he 
was  compelled  to  what  mull  be  the  moft  irkfome  fituation  that  ■: 
can  be  conceived  in  human  life,  the  receiving  obligations  from 
thofe  whom  he  had  been  continually  treating  ill.  In  the  very  jl 
dole  of  his  days,  a play  was  aded  for  his  benefit  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  procured  through  the  united  inte-  <4 
rells  of  Mefl'rs.  Thomfon,  Mallet,  and  Pope  5 the  laft  of  whom,  * 
notwithftanding  the  grofs  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dennis  had. 
on  many  occafions  ufed  him,  and  the  long  warfare  that  had 
fubfilled  between  them,  interefted  himfelf  very  warmly  for  him  t 
and  even  wrote  an  occafional  prologue  to  the  play,  which  was 
fpoken  by  Air.  Cibber.  Not  long  after  this,  viz.  on  the  6th  of 
January  1733,  he  died,  being  then  in  the  7 7 th  year  of  his  age.  ’j 

Mr.  Dennis  certainly  was  pofl’effed  of  much  erudition,  and  a,  '1 
confidcrable  lhare  of  genius.  In  profe,  he  is  far  from  a bad  j 
writer,  where  abufe  or  perfonaj  feurrility  does  not  mingle  itfelf 
with  his  language.  In  verfe,  he  is  extremely  unequal  5 his  num- 
bers being  at  fome  times  fpirited  and  harmonious,  and  his  fub- 
jeds  elevated  and  judicious ; and  at  others,  flat,  harlh,  and 
puerile. — As  a dramatic  author,  he  certainly  deferves  not  to  be 
held  in  any  confideration.  It  was  juftly  faid  of  him  by  a wit, 
that  he  was  the  moft  complete  inftrudor  for  a dramatic  poet, 
fince  he  could  teach  him  to  diftinguilh  good  plays  by  his  preeeptSj. 
and  bad  ones  by  his  examples. 

DENOMINATOR,  m arithmetic,  a term  ufed  In  fpeaking 
of  fradlions.  See  Akithmjstic,  p.318. 

DENSITY  ^Bodies,  is  that  property  diredly  oppofite  to 
rarity,  whereby  they  contain  fuch  a quantity  of  matter  under 
fuch  a bulk.  Accordingly,  a body  is  laid  to  have  double  or 
triple  the  denfity  of  another  body,  when  their  bulk  being  equal, 
the  quantity  of  matter  is  in  the  one  double  or  triple  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  other. 

Density  of  the  Air,  Is  a property  that  has  employeil  the  later 
philofophers,  fince  the  difeoveryof  the  Torricellian  experiment. 

It  is  demonllrated,  that  in  the  fame  vefl'el,  or  even  in  veffels 
communicating  with  each  other,  at  the  fame  dillancc  from  the 
centre,  the  air  has  every  where  the  fame  denfity.  Ihe denfity 
of  air,  cerieris  paribus,  increafes  in  proj)ortion  to  the  comprell- 
ing  powers.  Hence  the  interior  air  is  denfer  than  the  luperior ; 
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♦he  denfity,  however,  of  the  lower  air  is  not  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  atinofphere  on  account  of  heat  and  cold,  and  other 
eaufes  perhaps,  which  make  great  alterations  in  denfity  and 
rarity.  However,  from  the  elafticily  of  the  air.  Its  denfity  mull 
be  always  different  at  different  heights  from  the  earth’s  furfacc  j 
for  the  lower  parts  being  preffed  by  the  weight  of  thofe  above, 
will  be  made  to  accede  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  more  fo  as 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater.  Hence  the  denfity 
of  the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth’s  furface,  anddecreafes  upwards 
in  geometrical  proportion  to  the  altitudes  taken  in  arithmetical 
progreffion.  If  the  air  be  rendered  denier,  the  weight  of  bodies 
in  it  is  diminilhed ; if  rarer,  increafed  5 becaufe  bodies  lofe  a 
greater  part  of  their  weight  in  denier  than  in  rarer  mediums. 
Hence,  if  the  denfity  of  the  air  be  fenfibly  altered,  bodies  equally 
heavy  in  a rarer  air,  if  their  fpecific  gravities  be  confiderably 
different,  will  lofe  their  equilibrium  in  the  denfer,  and  the  f2:>eci- 
fically  heavier  body  will  preponderate.  See  Pneumatics. 

DENTALIUM,  in  natural  hillory,  a fliell-fifh  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  tellacea.  The  Hiell  confifts  of  one  tubulous 
ftraight  valve,  open  at  both  ends.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  dif- 
tiiaguLlhed  by  the  angles,  llriae,  &c.  of  their  fhells. 

HENTARIA,  TOOTH-woKT,  or  Tootb-violet ; a genus  of 
the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or- 
der, SUiquof.e.  The  filiqua  jiarts  with  a fpring,  and  the  val- 
vules roll  fpirally  backwards  j the  ftigma  is  emarginated  5 the 
calyx  clofing  longitudinally.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of 
them  hardy  perennials  j producing  annual  ftalks  12  or  18 
inches  high,  adorned  with  man)''-lobed  leaves,  and  fpikes  of 
quadrupetalous  cruciform  flowers  of  a red  or  purple  colour. 
They  delight  in  fliady  places  ; and  are  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  autumn 
or  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a fliady  border  of  light  earth  ; and 
when  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  they  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  time  for  parting  the  roots  is  in 
06tober  or  November,  or  early  in  the  fpring. 

DENTATUS  (Curius),  a renowned  difinterefled  Roman 
general,  whofe  virtues  render  him  more  memorable  than  even 
his  great  military  reputation,  flourifhed  272  years  B.  C.  He 
was  thrice  conful  j he  conquered  the  Samnites,  Sabines,  and 
Lucanians  ; and  gave  each  citizen  40  acres  of  land,  allowing 
himfelf  no  more.  The  ambafladors  of  the  Samnites  making 
him  a vifit,  found  him  boiling  turnips  in  a pipkin  j upon 
which  they  oft'ered  him  gold  to  come  over  to  their  intereft  j 
but  he  told  them,  his  defign  was  not  to  grow  rich,  but  to  com- 
mand thofe  who  were  fo.  He  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Tarentum, 
and  received  the  honour  of  a triumph. 

DENTEI-LA,  in  botany a genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  a five- 
parted  perianthium,  with  fmall  fubulated  leaves ; the  flamina 
five  fliort  fubulated  filaments  ; the  anther®  fmall  the  pericar- 
pium  a globular,  bilocular  capfule  ) the  feeds  egg-fliaped,  and 
very  numerous.. 

DENTIFRICE,  a medicinal  remedy  for  the  teeth.  There 
are  various  kinds ; generally  made  of  earthy  fubftances  finely 
pounded,  anil  mixed  with  alum,  or  fome  other  allringent 
fubftanee.  The  common  ufe  of  acids  is  pernicious,  on  account 
*f  their  deftroying  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

DENTILES,  or  Dentils,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  in 
corniches  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  teeth,  particularly  ufed 
in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  See  Architecture. 

DENTISCALPRA,  in.  furgery,  an  inffrument  tor  fcaling 
the  teeth;  which  being  applied  near  the  gums,  ferapes  oti'  the 
tartar  that  may  have  accumulated  there. 

DENTITION,  the  breeding  or  cutting  of  teeth  in  children, 
ficc  Medicine. 

DENUNCIATION,  a folemn  publication  or  promulgation 


of  any  thing.  All  veffels  of  enemies  are  lawful  jirizcs,  after  de- 
nunciation or  proclamation  of  war.  The  defign  of  the  denuncia- 
tion of  excommunicated  perfons  is,  that  the  fentcnce  may  be 
the  more  fully  executed  by  the  perfon’s  being  more  known. 

DENYS,  (St.)  a famous  town  of  France,  in  the  department, 
of  Paris.  Ilere  king  Dagobert  built  a magnificent  church  in 
632,.  in  which  were  the  tofnbs  of  many  of  the  French  kings, 
of  the  conftable  Guefelin,  and  of  marfiial  Turenne.  In  the 
treafury,  among  other  curiofities,  were  the  fwords  of  St.  Lewis 
and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  the  feeptre  of  Charlemagne.  The 
abbey  of  the  late  BenedicStines,  a magnificent  piece  of  modern 
arebitefture,  has  more  the  apjiearance  of  a palace  than  a con- 
vent. St.  Denys  is  feated  on  the  river  Crould,  near  the  Seine,, 
five  miles  N.  of  Paris.  It  is  now  called  Franciade.  E.  Ion. 
2.  26.  N.  lat.  48.  56. 

DEOBSTRUENTS,  In  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as  open 
obftruftions.  See  Detergent. 

DEODAND,  in  our  cuftoms,  a thing  given  or  forfeited  as 
it  w'erc  to  God,  for  the  pacification  of  his  wrath  in  a cafe  of. 
mifadventure,  whereby  a Chriftiaa  foul  comes  to  a violent  end 
without  the  fault  of  any  reafonable  creature.  As,  if  a horl'c 
ftrike  his  keeper  and  kill  him ; if  a man,  in  driving  a cart,  falls 
fo  as  the  cart-wheel  runs  over  him,  and  preffes  him  to  death  : 
if  one  be  felling  a tree,  and  gives  warning  to  the  Itanders  by  to 
look  to  themfelves,  yet  a man  is  killed  by  the  fall  thereof ; in  the 
firll  place,  the  horfe;  in  the  fecond,  the  cart-wheel,  cart,  and: 
horfes  ; and  in  the  third,  the  tree,  is  Deodandui,  “ to  be  given 
to  God,"  that  is,  to  the  king,  to  be  diftributed  to  the  poor  by 
his  almoner,  for  expiation  of  this  dreadful  event ; though  eG- 
fefted  by  irrational,  nay,  fenfelefs  and  dead  creatures. 

Qmn:a  qiue  movent  ad  mortem  funt  Deodanda  e 
What  moves  to  death,  or  kills  him  dead, 

Is  Deodand,  and  forfeited. 

This  law  feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  in  Exodus,  chap.  xxL 
“ If  an  ox  gore  a man,  or  a woman,  with  his  horns,  lb  as  they 
die  3 the  ox  fhall  be  ftoned  to  death,  and  his  fiefli  not  be  eat ; lb 
fhall  his  owner  be  innocent.”  Fleta  fays,  the  Deodand  is  to  be 
fold,  and  the  price  diflributed  to  the  poor,  for  the  foul  of  the 
king,  his  anceltors,  and  all  faithful  people  departed  this  life. 

DEPHLEGMATION,  is  an  oj^eration  by  which  the  fuper- 
abundant  water  of  a body  is  taken  from  it ; and  it  is  princi- 
pally efl'efted  by  evaporation  or  diftillation.  Dephlegmation 
is-allb  called  concentration,  particulaily  when  acids  are  th^ub* 
je6t.  See  Concentration.. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED,  in  chemifiry,  anything  deprived, 
of  the  phlogifton  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  it. 

Dephlogisticated- y^ir,  or,  according  to  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  Oxigenous  Gas,  is  an  invifible  elafiic  fluid,  of 
fomewhat  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  that  of  the  common 
atmofphere,  and  capable  of  fupporting  animal  life  and  flame 
fora  much  longer  time  than  the  air  we  commonly  breathe. 
This  fluid  was  rirll  difeovered  by  Dr.  Prieltley,  and  a very  Ihort 
time  after  by  Mr.  Scheelc,  who  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
unacquainted  with  what  the  Doftor  had  done.  The  methods 
of  making  it  zu-tificially  are  enumerated,  under  the  article 
Aerology  : fee  allb  the  Treatifc  on  Chemiflry,  p.  400. 

DEPILATORY  medicines,  thofe  applied  in  order  to 
takeoff  the  hair:  fuch  are  lime,  and  other  caullic  fubflanccs,. 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution.  It  is  to  be  ob 
ferved  allb,  that  unlel's  they  dcltroy.  the  Ikin,  the  roots  of  the 
hair  remain  unaffebted,  and  the  hair  will  grow  again  in  a fliort 
time. . 

DEPONENT,  in  Latin  grammar,  a term  applied  to  verba 
which  have  adllve  ligriificalions,  but  palfive  terminations  or 
conjugations,  and  w.ant  one  of  their  participles  paflivc. 

Deponent,  in  law,  a pcrlbn  who  makca  a depolitioa.  See 
DEPOsnxoN.  ■ 
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DEPOrULATTON,  the  aft  of  diminlflilng  the  number  of 
pc.o})le  in  any  country,  whether  by  war  or  bad  government. 

DEPOr\.'rATION,  a fort  of  banifliment  ufed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, whereby  fome  Hland  or  other  place  was  allotted  to  a 
criminal  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  with  a prohibition  not  to 
Itir  out  of  the  fame  on  pain  of  death. 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  fomething  that  is  committed  to 
the  cudodv  of  a perfon,  to  be  kept  without  any  reward,  and 
to  be  returned  again  on  demand. 

DEPOSITARY,  in  law,  a perfon  intrufted  as  keeper  or 
guardian  of  a depofit. 

DEP(3SITION,  in  law,  the  teftimony  given  in  court  by  a 
witnefs  upon  oath. 

DEPOstTioN'  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fec]uefl:rating  or  deprivinga 
perfon  of  his  dignity  and  office.  This  depofition  only  differs 
from  abdication,  in  that  the  latter  is  fuppofed  voluntary,  and 
the  aft  of  the  dignitary  ctr  officer  himfelf;  and  the  former  of 
compulfion,  being  the  a6t  of  a fuperior  power,  whofe  autho- 
rity extends  thereto.  Some  fay  the  depofition,  and  fome  the 
abdication,  of  King  James  II,  Depofition  does  not  differ  from 
deprivation  ; we  fay,  indifferently,  a depofed  or  deprived  biffiop, 
officer.  See.  Depofition  differs  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  it  ablb- 
lutelv  and  for  ever  ftrips  or  divefts  a priell,  &rc.  of  all  dignity,  of- 
fiee,  &:c.  whereas  fufpenfion  only  prohibits,  or  reftrains,  the  exer- 
cife  thereof.  Depofition  only  differs  from  degradation,  in  that  the 
latter  is  more  formal,  and  attended  with  more  circumftances, 
lhan  the  former  j but  in  effeft  and  fubftance  they  are  the  fame  ; 
thofe  additional  circumftances  being  only  matter  of  ftiow,  firft 
let  on  foot  out  of  zeal  and  indignation,  and  kept  up  by  cuftom, 
but  not  warranted  by  the  laws  or  canons.  See  Degradation. 

DEPRECATION,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  whereby  the  orator 
Invokes  the  aid  and  afliftance  of  fome  one ; or  prays  for  fome 
great  evil  or  puniffiment  to  befall  him  who  fpeaks  falfely,  ei- 
ther himfelf  or  his  adverfar}\ 

DEPRECATORY,  or  Deprecative,  In  theology,  a term 
applied  to  the  manner  of  performing  fome  ceremonies  In  the 
form  of  prayer.  The  form  of  abfolution  is  deprecative  in  the 
Greek  church,  being  conceived  in  thel'e  terms,  Aiqy  God  ab- 
Jolvc you : whereas  it  is  in  the  declarative  form  in  the  Latin 
church,  and  in  fome  of  the  reformed  churches,  / abfolve you. 

DEPRESSION  of  the  Pole.  When  a perfon  fails  or  tra- 
vels towards  the  equator,  he  is  faid  to  deprefs  the  pole  ; becaufe 
as  many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer  the  equator,  fo  many 
degrees  will  the  pole  be  nearer  the  horizon.  This  phenomenon 
aril'es  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth. 

DEPRESSOR,  or  Deprimens,  in  anatomy,  a name  ap- 
plied to  feveral  mufcles,  becaufe  they  deprefs  the  parts  they  are 
faftened  to.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  common  law,  the  aft  of  bereaving, 
divefting,  or  taking  away  a fpiritual  promotion  or  dignity  ; as 
when  a biffiop,  vicar,  prebendary,  or  the  like,  is  depofed  or  de- 
prived of  his  preferment,  for  fome  matter  or  fault,  in  faft,  or  in 
law.  It  is  of  two  kinds  j a beneficio,  and  ab  oficio.  See  De- 

rOSITION. 

Deprivation  a benefcio  is,  when  for  fome  great  crime  a 
mlnifter  is  wholly  and  for  ever  deprived  of  his  living  or  prefer- 
ment ; which  dift'ers  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  the  latter  is  only 
temporary. 

Deprivation  ab  ofdcio,  is  when  a mlnifter  is  for  ever  de- 
prived of  his  order : which  is  the  fame,  in  reality,  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  depofition  and  degradation ; and  is  ufually  for 
fome  heinous  crime  deferving  death,  and  is  performed  by  the 
biffiop  in'  a folemn  manner.  See  Degradation. 

DEPT-’I’ORD,  a town  three  miles  eaft  of  I.ondon,  on  the 
fouthern  banks  of  the  Thames  ; chiefly  confulerablc  for  its  fine 
docks  for  building  ffiips,  and  the  king’s  yard.  E.  long.  o.  4. 
N.  lat.  51.  30. 


DEPTH,  the  meafure  of  any  thing  from  the  furface  down- 
wards. 

Mcafuring  c/Depths  by  the  depends  on  the  fame 

principles  on  which  heights  are  meafured  by  the  fame  inftru- 
mpt.  The  menfuration  of  depths  being  chiefly  aiiplied  to 
mines,  is  ftill  more  precarious  than  the  menfuration  of  heio-hts 
on  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  vapours  with  which 
thofe  fubterranean  regions  are  filled.  See  the  article  Baro- 
meter. 

Depth  of  a Squadron,  or  battalion,  is  the  number  of  men  in 
a file  ; which  in  a fquadron  is  three,  and  in  a battalion  generally 
fix.  See  SauADRON,  File,  &c.  We  fay,  the  battalion  was 
drawn  up  fix  deep-,  the  enemy’s  horfe  were  drawn  up  five 
deep. 

DEPURATION,  Is  the  freeing  of  any  fluid  from  Its  hete- 
rogeneous matter  or  feculence.  It  is  of  three  kinds;  i.  De- 
cantation 5 which  is  performed  by  letting  the  liquid  to  be  de- 
purated ftand  for  fome  time  in  a pretty  deep  veft’el,  till  the  grofs 
iediment  has  fallen  to  the  bottom ; after  which  the  clear  fluid  is 
poured  off.  2.  Defpumationj  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  the  whites  of  eggs,  or  other  vifeid  matter,  and  is  alfo  called 
CLARIFICATION.  3.  Filtration;  in  which  the  turbid  liquor 
is  expofed  to  pals  through  fome  porous  fubftance,  as  paper  or 
flannel,  by  which  the  clear  part  gradually  paffes  off. 

DEPURATORY  fever,  a name  given  by  Sydenham  to  a 
fever  which  prevailed  much  in  the  years  1661,  1661,  1663,- 
and  1664.  He  called  it  depuratory,  becaufe  he  fuppofed  that 
nature  regulated  all  the  Ijnnptoms  in  Inch  a manner  as  to  fit 
the  febrile  matter,  prepared  by  proper  concoftion,  for  expul- 
fion  in  a certain  time,  either  by  a copious  fweat  or  a freer  per- 
fpiration. 

DEPUTY,  a perfon  fent  upon  fome  bufinefs  by  fome  ' 
community.  It  denotes  alfo  one  that  exercifes  an  office  in  an- 
other’s right ; and  the  forfeiture  or  mifdeineanour  of  fuch  deputy 
ftiall  caufe  the  perfon  whom  he  reprefents  to  lofe  his  office. 

DEPUTATUS,  among  the  ancients,  a name  applied  to  per- 
fons  employed  in  making  armour;  and  likewlfe  to  briflt  aftive 
people,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  in 
engagements,  and  carry  them  off  the  field. 

DER,  a fyllable  frequently  prefixed  to  the  names  of  places 
in  England.  It  is  faid  to  fignify  that  fuch  were  formerly 
places  where  wild  beafts  herded  together,  fo  called  from  the 
Saxon  dear,  f era,  unlefs  the  fitualion  was  near  fome  river. 

DERBEND,  a ftrong  town  of  Afia,  in  Perfia,  faid  to  have 
been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  walls  are  built 
with  ftones  as  ha.rd  as  marble:  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of 
a wall  which  reached  from  the  Cafpian  to  the  Black  Sea.  It 
is  feated  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucafus. 
E.  long.  30.  o.  N.  lat.  42.  8. 

DERBY,  the  county-town  of  Derb}ffiire,  with  two  mar- 
kets, on  Wednefday  and  Friday.  It  is  feated  on  the  Derwent, 
over  which  is  a handfome  ftone  bridge,  and  a fmall  brook  runs 
through  the  town,  under  feveral  ftone  bridges.  It  is  a large, 
populous,  well-built,  and  well-inhabited  town,  containing  five 
churches,  of  which  All  Saints  is  the  chief,  whole  tower  is  as 
high  as  moft  in  the  kingdom.  The  ftilre-hall  is  a ftone  build- 
ing. In  1734  a machine  was  erefted  here  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  for  the  manufafturing  of  (ilk,  the  model  of  which  be 
brought  from  Italy.  It  was  the  firft  of  Its  kind  erefted  in 
England  ; and  its  operations  are  to  wind,  double,  and  twill  the 
filk,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  for  weaving.  It  has  employed  many 
hands  in  the  town,  but  the  work  is  nowon  the  decline.  Derby 
polfeifes  alfo  a confiderable  manufaftory  of  filk,  cotton,  and  fine 
worfted  ftockings;  and  has  a fabric  of  porcelain,  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  in  quality  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  Several  hands  are 
employed  in  the  lapidary  and  jewellery  branches ; and  the  work 
of  this  kind,  executed  here,  is  in  high  eftimation.  Derbyftiiro 
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and  foreign  marbles  are  alfo  wrought  here  into  a variety  of  or- 
namental articles.  The  malting  trade  is  likewil’e  carried  on  in 
this  town,  from  which  the  Derwent  is  navigable  to  the  Trent. 
Derby  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  nine  aldermen,  Szc.  The  rebels  came  as  far  as  this 
town  in  i/45>  ^tid  then  returned  to  Scotland.  It  is  36  miles 
N.  of  Coventrv",  and  126  N.  W.  by  N.  of  London.  W.  long. 
I.  25.  N.  lat.  52.  58. 

DLRBY-sh  IRE,  an  Englilh  county,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Yorklliire ; on  the  E.  by  Nottinghamthire  j on  the  S.  by  I.ei- 
cefterfliire  and  a point.of  Warwickllurc ; on  the  W.  by  Staf- 
fordthire  j and  on  the  N.  A\’’.  by  Chelhire.  It  extends  miles 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  34  from  E.  to  W.  where  broadellj 
but  in  the  S.  part  it  is  not  above  fix.  It  is  divided  into  fix 
hundred.s,  in  which  are  ii  market  towns,  and  106  parifhes.  It 
is  feated  in  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  fends  four 
members  to  parliament  j two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the 
town  of  De^bJ^  The  air,  efpecially  on  the  E.  fide,  is  whole- 
fome  and  agreeable  ; but  in  the  mountains  of  the  Peak,  towards 
the  N.  it"  is  lharp  and  cold.  The  N.  and  W.  parts  are  hilly 
and  llony.  The  hills  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  by 
attrafling  the  paifing  clouds,  caufe  the  rain  to  defeend  there  in 
greater  abundance  tlian  on  the  circumjacent  counties.  Little 
timber,  or  even  underwood,  grows  here,  and  the  fields  are  uni- 
verfally  enclofcd  by  ftone  walls.  The  S.  and  E.  parts  have  rich 
lands,  that  are  jfieafant  and  fertile,  producing  molt  kinds  of 
grain,  particularly  barley.  Even  the  N.  W.  part,  called  the 
Peak,  is  abundantly  rich  j for  the  bleak  mountains  abound  in 
the  bell  lead,  with  marble,  alabalter,  millltones,  iron,  coal,  and 
a coarfe  fort  of  cryltal  j and  the  intermediate  valleys  are  fruit- 
ful in  grabs.  The  terra  pondcrofa,  or  heavy  earth,  is  here  found 
in  great  quantities,  as  well  as  in  Ibme  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. This  kind  of  earth  feems  to  be  the  medium  fubltance 
between  earths  and  ores,  and  fuch  connebtive  feries  is  oblerv- 
able  throughout  nature,  in  animals,  vegetables,  and  foffils.  Dr. 
Crawford  has  lately  dil'covered  in  this  heavy  earth  important 
medical  virtues,  particularly  in  the  cure  of  fcrophulous  dil- 
eafes.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Derwent,  Dove,  Erwalh, 
and  Trent. 

DEREHAM,  a town  of  Norfoll^  with  a market  on  Friday. 
Its  market  is  noted  for  woollen  yarn.  It  is  14  miles  W.  of 
Norwich,  and  100  N.  N.  E.  of  London.  E.long.  1.  o.  N.  lat. 
52.  42. 

DERELICTS,  from  de.,  and  rclviquo  “ I leave,”  in  the 
civil  law,  are  fuch  goods  as  are  wilfully  thrown  away,  or  re- 
linquilhed  by  the  owner. 

Derelict  is  alfo  ajiplied  to  fuch  lands  as  the  fea  receding 
from  leaves  dry',  and  fit  for  cultivation.  If  they  are  left  by  a 
gradual  recefs  of  the  fca,  they  are  adjudged  to  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  lands;  but  when  an  illand  is  formed  in 
the  fea,  or  a large  (piantity  of  new  land  appears,  fuch  derelidl 
lands  belong  to  the  king. 

DEKHAM  ( I )o<?’tor  William),  a very  celebrated  Englifli 
philofopher  and  divine,  born  in  1657.  In  1682  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave  in  Berkfhire ; and  in  1689 
to  the  valuable  reflory  of  Upnfinlter  in  Ellex;  which  latter  lying 
at  a convenient  difiance  from  London,  all'orded  him  an  opjior- 
tunity  of  c<mverfing  and  correfpondlng  with  the  greatclt  virtu- 
ofos  of  the  nation.  Applying  himfelf  there  with  great  cager- 
nefs  to  natural  and  experimental  }ihilufophy,  he  foon  became  a 
ditlinguilhcd  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  whole  Phllofophical 
Tranlattions  contain  a great  variety  of  curious  and  valuable 
pieces,  the  fniits  of  his  laudable  induttry.  In  his  younger 
years  he  publiihed  his  Artificial  Clockmaker,  which  has  been 
often  printed;  and  in  17 ii,  1712,  and  1714,  he  ])reachcd thofc 
fermons  at  Boyle’s  lecture,  which  he  afterwards  digclled  under 
the  well  known  titles  of  Pbyfico-Tbeology  and  Jjiro-'i'bcolo^y, 
VoL.  II. 


and  enriched  with  valuable  notes  and  copper-plates.  The  laid 
thing  he  publithed  of  his  owncompofition  was  Cbrijlo-Tbeolosy , 
a demonfiration  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chrifllan  religion, 
being  the  fubftance  of  a fermon  preached  at  Bath  in  1729. 
This  great  good  man,  after  fjiending  his  life  in  the  mpft  agree- 
able as  well  as  improving  lludy  of  nature,  died  at  Upminfter  In 
1 7.15  j hiifidcs  many  other  work.s,  left  a valuable  colleitaon 
of  curiofities,  particularly  fpecimens  of  birds  and  infedts  of  this 
ifland.  It  may  be  necefl'ary  jull  to  obfeiwe,  that  Dr.  Derham  was 
very  well  fkilled  In  medical  as  well  as  in  phyfical  knowledge ; 
and  was  conftantly  a phyficiau  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  fouls 
of  his  parifhioners. 

DERIVATION,  In  medicine,  Is  when  a part  affedled  with 
inflammation  is  relieved  by  the  difeafe  being  attratted  from 
thence,  and  brought  on  in  another  part ; thus  a blitter  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  to  draw  away  inflammation  from  the  eyes. 

Deriv'ation,  in  grammar,  the  affinity  one  word  has  with 
another,  by  having  been  originally  formed  from  it.  See  Deri- 
vative. 

DERIVATIVE,  In  gi-ammar,  a word  which  takes  its  origin 
from  another  word,  called  Its  primitive.  Such  is  the  word  de~ 
rivative  itfelf,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  primitive  livus, 
a rivulet  or  channel,  out  of  which  Idler  flreams  are  drawn  ; and 
thus  manbood,  deity,  lavycr,  &c.  are  derived  from  man,  deus. 
See. 

DERMESTES,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infedts  belonging  to 
the  order  of  coleoplera.  See  plate  81.  The  antennae  are  cla- 
vated,  with  three  of  the  joints  thicker  than  the  reft;  the  breaft: 
is  convex ; and  the  head  is  infledled  below  the  breaft.  The 
fpecies  are  pretty  numerous,  i.  The  lardarius  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  of  a dim  black  colour,  eafily  diftinguiftiable  by  a 
light  brown  ftripe  that  occupies  tranfverfely  almolt  the  anterior 
half  of  the  elytra.  That  colour  depends  on  fmall  grey  hairs 
fituated  on  that  part.  The  ftripe  is  irregular  at  its  edges,  and 
interfcdled  through  the  middle  by  a fmall  tranfverfal  ftreak  of 
black  fpots,  three  in  number  on  each  of  the  elytra,  the  middle- 
moft  of  which  is  fomewhat  lower  than  the  reft,  which  gives  the 
black  ftreak  aferpentinc  form.  Its  larva,  that  Is  oblong,  fome- 
what hairy,  and  divided  into  fegments  alternately  dark  and  light 
coloured,  gnaws  and  deftroys  preparations  of  animals  preferred 
in  colleftions,  and  even  feeds  upon  the  infefts ; it  is  alfo  to  be 
found  in  old  bacon.  2.  The  domejlicm  varies  greatly  in  fize 
and  colour,  fome  being  found  of  a dark  brown,  others  of  a 
much  lighter  hue.  The  form  of  it  is  oblong,  almoft  cylin- 
drical. The  elytra  are  ftriated,  the  thorax  is  thick  and  rather 
gibbous.  This  little  animal,  when  touched,  draws  in  its  head 
under  its  thorax,  and  its  feet  beneath  its  abdomen,  remaining 
fo  motionlefs  that  one  would  think  it  dead.  This  is  the  fame 
infe£t  which  makes  in  wooden  furniture  thofe  little  round  holes 
that  reduce  it  to  powder.  3.  The  violaceus  is  a beautiful  littl& 
infeed  : its  elytra  are  of  a deep  violet  blue.  The  thorax  is  co- 
vered with  greenifli  hairs  : the  legs  are  black.  The  whole  ani- 
mal being  of  a glittering  brilliancy  remlers  it  a pleafmg  objetd. 
I'he  larva,  as  well  as  the  perfeft  inl'eft,  inhabits  the  bodies  of 
dead  animals.  4.  The  fumatus  is  of  a light  brown  colour, 

_ except  the  eyes,  which  are  .s  lack.  It  is,  however,  fometimes 
more  oriels  <lecjj.  'I'he  thorax  is  margined,  and  ihe  infeft  has 
the  whole  carriage  of  a fcarabmus ; but  its  antennae  have  the 
charaHer  of  thole  of  the  dermelfi-E.  This  little  creature  Is 
found  in  dung.  It  alfo  freipiently  finds  its  way  into  houfes. 
3.  'Phe ferru(yliieus  is  the  largeft  of  the  genus;  its  colour  Is  a 
nifty  iron,  having  luanyobluiig,  velvety,  black  fpots  upon  the 
elytra,  which  give  the  infe(.'"l  a gloomy  yet  elegant  appear- 
ance. The  antennae  ditfer  from  the  preceding  fpecies ; the 
three  lalt  artlci  lations  being  confiderablv  longer,  thicker,  and 
not  perfoliated.  'I'herc  are  2 3 other  fpecies,  diftinguiihed  by 
their  colour.  Many  vimeties  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  the  larvsci 
io  F 
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arc  to  be  met  with  in  dried  (kin®,  bark  of  trees,  wood,  feeds, 
flcAvers,  the  carcafes  of  dead  animals,  &c. 

DFd<NIRR  RF.SORT.  Sec  Resort. 

DEROGATION,  an  a6t:  contrary  to  a preceding  one,  and 
which  annuls,  deftroys,  and  re^a)kes  It,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

DEROGATORY,  a claule  importing  derogation.  A de- 
rogatory claul'e  in  a will,  is  a certain  fentence,  cipher,  or  fecret 
charaftcr,  which  IheteRator  inferts,  and  of  which  he  referves 
the  knowledge  to  himfelf  alone,  adding  a condition,  that  no  will 
he  m.ay  make  hereafter  is  to  be  reckoned  valid,  if  this  derogaloiy 
claufe  is  not  inferted  cxprefsly  and  word  for  word.  It  is  a pre- 
caution invented  by  lawyers  againll  latter-wills  extorted  by  vio- 
lence, or  obtained  by  fuggeftion. 

DERP,  a town  of  Livonia,  and  capital  of  a palatinate  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a blfhop’s  fee,  and  an  nniverOty.  It  is  fubje^t 
to  the  Ilulfians,  and  lies  near  the  river  Ambeck.  E.  long. 
21.  25-  N.  lat.  ao.  40. 

DERVIS,  or  Dekvich,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  monks 
among  the  Turks,  who  lead  a very  auftere  life,  and  profefs  ex- 
treme poverty,  though  they  are  allowed  to  marry.  The  word 
is  originally  Perfian,  fignifylng  a “ beggar,”  or  perfon 

who  has  nothing : and  becaufe  the  religious,  and  particularly 
the  followers  of  Mevelava,  profels  not  to  poflefs  any  thing, 
they  call  both  the  religious  in  general,  and  the  Mevelavites  in 
particular,  Der-vifes  or  Dcrvicbes.  The  dervifes,  called  alfo 
Me^dav  '-itei,  are  a jMahometan  order  of  religious  ■,  the  chief  or 
founder  whereof  was  one  Mevelava.  They  are  now  very  nu- 
merous. Their  chief  monaftery  is  that  near  Cogna  in  Natolia, 
where  the  general  makes  his  refidence,  and  where  all  the  aflem- 
blies  of  the  order  are  held ; the  other  houfes  being  all  dependent 
on,  this,  by  a privilege  granted  to  this  monaftery  under  Otto- 
man I. 

The  dervifes  affeft  a great  deal  of  modefty,  patience,  humi- 
lity, and  charity.  They  always  go  bare-legged  and  open-breaft- 
ed,  and  frequently  burn  themfclves  with  hot  irons  to  inure 
themfelves  to  patience.  They  always  fall  on  Wednefdays,  eat- 
fng  nothing  on  thofe  days  till  after  fun-fet.  Tuefdays  and  Fri- 
days they  hold  meetings,  at  which  the  fuperior  of  the  houfe  pre- 
fides.  One  of  them  plays  all  the  while  on  a Rute,  and  the  reft 
dance,  turning  their  bodies  round  and  round  with  the  greateft 
I'wiftnefs  imaginable.  Long  cuftom  to  this  cxcrcife  from  their 
youth  has  brought  them  to  fuch  a habitude,  that  it  docs  not  dif- 
compofe  them  at  all.  This  prafticc  they  obferve  with  great 
ftriftnefs,  in  memory  of  Mevelava  their  patriarch’s  turning  mi- 
raculoufly  round,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  fpacc  of  four  day.s, 
without  any  food  or  refreflunent  3 his  conqianion  Ilamfa  play- 
ing all  the  while  on  a ftute : after  v/hich  he  fell  into  an  ecflacy, 
and  therein  received  wonderful  revelations  for  the  eftablifhmcnt 
of  his  order.  They  believe  the  flute  an  inftrument  confccrated 
by  Jacob  and  the  ftiepherds  of  the  Old  Tcfiament,  becaufe  they 
fang  the  praifes  of  Gcxl  upon  it.  They  profefs  poverty, 
chaftity  and  obedience,  and  really  obferve  them  while  they  re- 
main dervifes  5 but  if  they  choofe  to  go  out  and  marry,  they  are 
always  all’Aved. 

The  generality  of  dervifes  are  mountebanks  : fome  apply 
themfelves  to  legerdemain,  poflurcs,  Ac.  to  amufe  the  people  3 
others  give  in  to  forcery  and  magic  : but  all  of  them,  contrary 
to  Mahomet’s  precept,  are  fald  to  drink  wine,  brandy,  and  other 
ftrong  liquors,  to  give  them  the  degree  of  gaiety  their  order  re- 
quires. Refide  their  great  faint  Mevelava,  there  are  particular 
faints  honoured  in  fome  particular  inonaftcrics  : as  Kiderele, 
greatly  revered  in  the  monafteric's  of  Egypt,  and  held  l>y  fome 
to  be  St  George  ; and  by  others,  with  mere  jrrobability,  the 
prophet  Elias.  The  dervifes  are  great  travellers  ; and,  under 
pretence  of  preaching,  and  propagating  their  faith,  are  continu- 
ally paftlng  from  one  place  to  another  : on  which  account  they 
have  been  frequently  ufed  as  fpies. 

3 


There  are  alfo  dervifes  In  Perfia,  called  in  that  country  A5- 
dah,  q.  d.  Jervants  of  God.  They  lead  a very  penurious, 
auftere  life,  and  preach  the  Alcoran  in  the  rtreets,  coftee-houfes’ 
and  wherever  they  can  meet  with  auditors.  The  Perfian  der- 
vifes retail  little  but  fables  to  the  people,  and  are  in  the  utmoft 
contempt  among  the  men  of  fenfe  and  letters.  I’here  are  in 
Egypt  two  or  three  kinds  5 thofe  that  are  in  convents,  are  in  a 
manner  of  the  religious  order,  and  live  retired  3 though  there 
are  of  thefe  fome  who  travel  and  return  again  to  their  convents. 
Some  take  this  charafter,  and  yet  live  with  their  families,  and 
cxcrcife  their  trades  : of  this  kind  arc  the  dancing  dervifes  at 
Damafeus,  who  go  once  or  twice  a-Wcek  to  a little  uninhabiled 
convent  3 and  perform  their  extraordinary  exercifes5  thefe  alfo 
feem  to  be  a good  peojile ; but  there  is  a third  fort  of  them 
who  travel  about  the  country,  and  beg,  or  rather  oblige  people 
to  give  3 for  whenever  they  found  their  horn  fomething  muft  be 
given  them.  The  people  of  thefe  orders,  in  Egj'pt,  wear  an 
oftagonal  badge,  of  a greenlfti  white  alabafter,  at  their  girdles, 
and  a high  ftifl'cap  without  any  thing  round  it. 

DESAGULIERS  (John  Theophilus),  who  introduced  the 
praftice  of  reading  public  leisures  in  experimental  jihilofophy 
in  the  metropolis,  and  who  made  feveral  improvements  in  me- 
chanics, was  the  fon  of  the  reverefid  John  Defaguliers,  a 
French  proteftant  refugee,  and  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1683. 
His  father  brought  him  to  England  an  infant  5 and  at  a pi'oper 
age  placed  him  at  Chrift-church  College,  Oxford : where  he 
fucceeded  Dr.  Keil  in  reading  leftures  on  experimental  philo- 
fophy  at  Flart  Hall.  The  magnificent  duke  of  Chandos  made 
Dr.  Defaguliers  his  chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to  the  living 
of  Edgeware,  near  his  feat  at  Cannons  3 and  he  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  He  read  leftures  with 
great  fuccefs  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1749.  He  commurH- 
cated  many  curious  papers  printed  in  the  Rhilofophical  Tranf- 
aftions ; publiftied  a valuable  Courje  of  Experimental  Philo- 
fophy,  in  2 vols.  4to.  and  gave  an  edition  of  Gregory  s Elements 
cf  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics,  with  an  Appendix  on  rette6ting 
telefcopes,  8vo,  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  feveral  foreign  academies. 

DESART,  a large  extent  of  country  entirely  barren,  and 
producing  nothing.  In  tWs  fenfe  fome  are  fandy  defarts  5 as, 
thofe  of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia,  and  feveral  others  in  Afta5  in 
A frica,  thole  of  Libya  and  Zara  3 others  are  ftony,  as  the  defart 
of  Pharan  in  Arabia  Petrea.  The  Desart,  abfolutely  fo 
called,  is  that  part  of  Arabia,  foulh  of  the  Holy  Land,  where 
the  children  of  Ifrael  wandered  forty  years. 

DESCANT,  in  mufic,  the  art  of  compoling  in  feveral  ])arts-. 
See  Composition.  Defcant  is  three-fold,  viz.  plain,  ftgura- 
tive,  and  double.  Plain  Descant  is  the  ground-UHirk  and 
foundation  of  all  mufical  compofilions,  confifting  altogether  in 
the  orderly  placing  of  many  concords,  anfwering  to  limple  coun-- 
terpolnt.  See  Counterpoint.  Figurative  or  Florid  L’escant, 
is  that  part  of  an  air  of  mufic  wherein  fome  dili’ords  are  con- 
cerned, as  well,  though  not  fo  much,  as  concords.  This  may 
be  termed  the  ornamental  and  rhetorical  part  of  mufic,  in  regard 
that  there  arc  introduced  all  the  varieties  of  points,  fyncopesj 
diverfities  of  meafures,  and  v/hatever  is  capable  of  adorning  the 
compofition.  Descant  Double,  is  when  the  parts  are  fo  con- 
trived, that  the  treble,  or  any  high  part,  may  be  made  ihc  bafs3 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  bals  the  treble. 

DESCARTES.  See  Cartes. 

DESCENDANT.  The  iftlie  of  a common  parent,  in  infi- 
nitum, are  called  his  defeendants.  See  the  article  Descent. 

DESCENSION,  in  albonomy,  is  either  right  or  oblique. 

Descension,  is  an  arch  of  the  cquinoftial,  intercepted 
between  the  next  cquino6Iial  point  and  the  interfcAion  of  the 
meridian,  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  object,  at  its  fel- 
ting, in  a right  iphere,  Ohlujiic  Descension>  an  arch  of  the 
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equinov^ial,  Intcrceptecl  between  the  next  equinoftial  point  and  derived  from  him,  unlefs  he  hath  had  actual  feifin  of  fuch 
the  horizon,  pading  through  the  centre  of  th'c  objeft,  at  its  lands,  either  by  his  own  entry,  or  by  the  poireffion  of  his  own 
letting,  in  an  oblique  1'phere.  or  his  anceftor  s leiFee  for  years,  or  by  receiving  rent  from  a 

I)f:SCENT,  in  general,  is  the  tendency  of  a body  from  a lellce  of  the  freehold  : or  unlefs  he  hath  what  is  equivalent  to 
higher  to  a lower  place  : thus  all  bodies,  unlefs  olherwife  deter-  corporal  feilin  in  hereditaments  that  are  incorporal ; fuch  as 
mined  by  a force  fuperior  to  their  gravity,  defeend  towards  the  the  receipt  of  rent,  a prefentation  to  the  church  in  cafe  of  an 
centre  of  the  earth.  Sec  Gravity  and  i\lECHANics.  advowfon,  and  the  like.  But  he  thall  not  be  accounted  an  an- 

Descext,  or  Hereditary  Succeffwn,  in  law,  is  the  title  where-  celtor  who  hath  had  only  a bare  right  or  title  to  enter  or  be 
by  a man,  on  the  death  of  his  anceftor,  acquires  his  eftate  by  otherwife  feifed.  And  therefore  all  the  cafes  which  will  be 
right  of  reprefentation,  as  his  heir  at  law.  An  heir,  therefore,  mentioned  in  the  prefent  article,  are  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
is  he  upon  whom  the  law  calls  the  eftate  immediately  on  the  the  deceafed  (whofe  inheritance  is  now  claimed)  was  the  laft 
death  of  the  anceftor  j and  an  eftate  fo  defeending  to  the  heir  perfon  actually  feifed  thereof.  For  the  law  requires  this  noto- 
is  in  law  called  the  Defcent  is  either or  ro/-  riety  of  poifellion,  as  evidence  that  the  anceftor  had  that  pro- 

latcral.  The  tormer  is  that  conveyed  down  in  a right  line  from  perty  in  himfelf,  which  is  now  to  be  tranfmitted  to  his  heir, 
the  grandfather  to  the  father,  and  from  the  father  to- the  fon,  Which  notoriety  hath  fucceeded  in  the  place  of  the  ancient 
and  from  the  Ion  to  the  grandfon.  The  latter  is  that  fpringing  feodal  inveftiture,  whereby,  while  feuds  were  precarious,  the 
out  of  the  fide  of  the  line  or  blood;  as  from  amian  to  his  bro-  valfal  on  the  defeent  of  lands  was  formerly  admitted  in  the 
ther,  nephew,  or  the  like.  _ lord’s  court  (as  is  ftill  the  praftice  in  Scotland) ; and  therefore 

The  do6trine  of  defeents,  or  law  of  inheritances  in  fee-fim-  received  his  feifin,  in  the  nature  of  a renewal  of  his  anceftor’s 
pie,  is  a point  of  the  higheft  importance  : (See  the  article  Fee.)  grant,  in  the  prefence  of  the  feodal  peers;  till  at  len<^th,  when' 
All  the  rules  relating  to  purchafes,  whereby  the  legal  courfe  of  the  right  of  fucceffion  became  Indefeafibje,  an  entry  on  any  part 
defeents  is  broken  and  altered,  perpetually  refer  to  this  fettled  of  the  lands  within  the  county  (which  if  difjmted  was  afterwards 
law  of  inheritance,  as  a datum  or  firft  principle  univerfally  to  be  tried  by  thofe  peers),  or  other  notorious  pofteffion,  was 
known,  and  upon  which  their  fubfequeiit  limitations  are  to  admitted  as  equivalent  to  the  formal  grant  of  feilin,  and  made 
work..  I’hus  a gift  in  tail,  or  to  a man  and  the  heirs  of  his  the  tenant  capable  of  tranfmitting  his  eftate  by  defeent.  The 
body,  is  a limitation  that  cannot  be  perfedtly  underftood  with-  feifin  therefore  of  any  perfon,  thus  underftood,  makes  hira 
out  a previous  knowledge  of  the  law  of  defeents  in  fee-fimple.  the  root  or  ftock  from  which  all  future  inheritance  by  right  of 
One  may  well  perceive,  that  this  is  an  eftate  confined  in  its  blood  muft  be  derived;  which  is  very  briefly  exprefled  in  this 
defeent  to  fuch  heirs  only  of  the  donee  as  have  fprung  or  ftiall  maxim,  Seifina  facit  Jlipite.m. 

fpring  from  his  body;  but  who  thofe  heirs  are,  whether  all  his  When  therefore  a perfon  dies  fo  feifed,  the  inheritance  firll 
children  both  male  and  female,  or  the  male  only,  and  (among  goes  to  his  ilfue;  as  if  there  be  Geoffrey,  John,  and  JMatthew, 
the  males)  whether  the  eldeft,  youngeft,  or  other  fon  alone,  or  grandfather,  father,  and  fon;  and  John  purchafes  lands,  and 
all  the  fons  together,  fhall  be  his  heir;  this  is  a point  that  we  dies;  his  fon  INIatthew  fhall  fucceed  him  as  heir,  and  not  the 
muft  refort  back  to  the  Handing  law  of  defeents  in  fee-finiple  grandfather  Geoffrey ; to  whom  the  land  fliall  never  afeend, 
to  be  informed  of.  but  fliall  rather  efeheat  to  the  lord. 

And  as  this  depends  not  a little  on  the  nature  of  kindred,  and  2.  “The  male  ilfue  ftiall  be  admitted  before  the  female.” 
the  fcveral  degrees  of  confanguinity,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  refer  Thus,  fons  fliall  be  admitted  before  daughters;  or,  as  our  male 
the  reader  to  the  article  Consanguinity,  where  the  true  notion  lawgivers  have  fomewhat  uncomplailantly  exprelfed  it,  tha 
of  this  kindred  or  alliance  in  blood  is  particularly  ftated.  worthieft  of  blood  fliall  be  preferred.  As  if  John  Stiles  had. 

We  ftiall  here  exhibit  a feries  of  rules  or  canons  of  inherit-  two  fons,  Matthew  and  Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret 
ance,  with  illuftrations,  according  to  which,  by  the  law  of  and  Charlotte,  and  dies;  firft  Matthew,  and  (in  cafe  of  his- 
England,  eftates  are  tranfmitted  from  the  anceftor  to  the  heir.  death  without  ilTue)  then  Gilbert  fliall  be  admitted  to  the  fuc— 
1,  “Inheritances  ftiall  lineally  defeend  to  the  iffue  of  the  celfion  in  preference  to  both  the  daughters, 
perfon  laft  aftually  feifed  in  injinitum,  but  ftiall  never  lineally  3.  “ Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  degree,, 
afeend.”  To  underftand  both  this  and  the  fubfequent  rules,  it  the  eldeft  only  fliall  inherit;  but  the  females  all  together.”  As, 
muft  be  obferved,  that  by  law  no  inheritance  can  veft,  nor  can  if  a man  hath  two  fons,  Matthew  and  Gilbert,  and  two  daugh- 
any  perfon  be  the  aftual  complete  heir  of  another,  till  the  ters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte,  and  dies ; Matthew  his  eldeft  fom 
anceftor  is  previoufly  dead.  Nemo  ejt  hares  ’viventis.  Before  fhall  alone  fucceed  to  his  eftate,  in  exclufion  of  Gilbert  the  fe- 
that  time,  the  perfon  who  is  next  in  the  line  of  fucceffion  is  cond  fon  and  both  the  daughters;  but  if  both  the  fons  die  witli- 
called  heir  apparent,  or  heir  prefumptive.  Heirs  apparent  arc  out  ill’ue  before  the  father,  the  daughters  Margaret  and  Char- 
fuch  whofe  right  of  inheritance  is  indefeafible,  provided  they  lotte  ftiall  both  inherit  the  eftate  as  coparceners, 
outlive  the  anceftor;  as  the  eldeft  fon  of  his  ilTue,  who  muft,  4.  “ The  lineal  defcendaiits,  in  injinitum, .oi  any  perfon  de- 
by  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  be  heirs  to  the  father  when-  ceai'ed,  fliall  reprelent  their  anceftor;  that  is,  fhall  Itand  in  the 
ever  he  happens  to  die.  Heirs  prefum})tive  are  fuch,  who,  if  fame  ]ilace  as  the  perfon  himfelf  would  have  done  had  he  been, 
the  anceftor  thould  die  immediately,  would  in  the  prefent  cir-  living.” — Thus  the  child,  grandchild,  or  great-grandchild,  (ei- 
cumftauces  of  things  be  his  heirs;  but  whole  right  of  inherit-  ther  male  or  female),  of  the  eldeft  fon  fucreeds  before  the 
ance  maybe  defeated  liy  tlie  contingency  of  feme  nearer  heir  younger  fon,  and  fo  in  infinitum.  And  thefe  reprefentatives 
being  born  : as  a brother  or  nephew,  whofe  prefumptive  fuc-  fliall  take  neither  more  nor  Id's,  but  juft  fo  much  as  their  prin- 
ceffion  may  be  (idtroyed  by  the  birth  of  a child  ; or  a daughter,  cipals  would  have  done.  As.  if  there  be  two  fillers,  Margaret 
whofe  prefent  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  oflf  by  the  birth  of  a and  Charlotte;  and  Margaret  dies,  leaving  fix  daughters;  and 
jfon.  Nay,  even  if  the  eftate  hath  defeended,  by  the  death  of  then  John  Stiles  the  father  of  the  two  fifters  dies  without  other 
the  owner,  to  fuch  a brother,  or  nephew,  or  daughter ; in  the  ilfue;  thefe  fix  daugliters  lhall  take  among  them  exadlly  the 
former  cafes,  the  eftate  ftiall  be  divefted  and  taken  away  by  the  fame  a.^  their  mother  IMargaret  would  have  ilone,  had  flie  been 
birth  of  a j>ofthumoii3  child;  and  in  the  latter,  it  lhall  alfo  be  living;  that  is,  a moiety  of  the  lands  of  John  Stiles  in  copar- 
totally  divtlled  by  the  birth  of  a pofthumous  fon.  cenary  : fo  that,  upon  partition  made,  if  the  land  be  divided  in- 

"We  muft  alfo  remember,  that  no  perfon  can  be  properly  fuch  to  twelve  parts,  thereof  Charlotte  the  fnrviving  filler  lhall  have 
an  anceftor  as  that  an  Inheritance  in  lands  or  tenements  can  be  fix,  and  her  fix  niccc.Sj  the  daughters  cf  Margaret,  one  a-piece. 
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15.  ''  On  failure  of  lineal  clcfcendants,  or  ifluc,  of  the  perfon 
lalt  feifed,  the  Inheritance  (hall  defeend  to  the  blood  of  the  firll 
purchafer ; fubjetfl  to  the  three  preceding  rules.”  Thus,  if 
(■ieofTrey  Stiles  purchafes  land,  and  it  defeends  to  John  Stiles 
his  fon,  and  John  dies  feifed  thereof  without  ilVuc;  whoever 
fucceeds  to  this  inheritance  mull  be  of  the  blood  of  Geoffrey, 
the  Hrll  purchal'er  of  this  family,  I’he  firll  purchafer,  f^.rqui- 
Jitor,  is  he  who  firll  acquired  the  eflate  to  his  family,  whether 
the  fame  was  transferred  to  him  by  fale,  or  by  gift,  or  by  any 
other  method,  except  only  that  of  defeent, 

6.  “ The  collateral  heir  of  the  jierfon  lall  feifed  mull  be  his 
next  collateral  kinlinan  of  the  whole  blood.”  Firll,  he  mull  be 
his  next  collateral  kinfman  either  perfonally  or  jure  refrefenta- 
t'wrt'is-,  which  proximity  is  reckoned  according  to  the  canonical 
■ degrees  of  confanguinity  : See  Consanguinity.  Therefore 

the  brother  being  in  the  firft  dcgi’ee,  he  and  his  defeendants  lhall 
r,xclude  the  uncle  and  his  ilfue,  who  is  only  in  the  fecond. — 
Thus,  if  John  Stiles  dies  without  ilfue,  his  ellate  lliall  defeend 
to  Francis  his  brother,  who  is  lineally  defeended  from  Geoffrey 
Stiles,  his  next  immediate  ancellor  or  father.  On  failure  of 
brethren  or  filters  and  l^ir  ilfue,  it  lhall  defeend  to  the  uncle 
of  John  Stiles,  the  lineal  defeendant  of  his  grandfather  George  j 
and  lo  on  in  hijimiiim, 

Ikit,  fecondly,  the  heir  need  not  be  the  nearell  kinfman  ab- 
fclutely,  but  only  fuh  modo ; that  Is,  he  mufl  be  the  nearefl 
kinfman  of  the  whole  blood  3 for  If  there  be  a much  nearer 
kinfman  of  the  blood,  a dillant  kinfman  of  the  whole 
blood  lhall  be  admitted,  and  the  other  entirely  excluded. — A 
kinfman  of  the  whole  blood  is  he  that  is  derived,  not  only  from 
the  fame  ancellor,  but  from  the  fame  couple  of  ancellors.  For 
as  every  man’s  own  blood  is  compounded  of  the  bloods  of  his 
refpe£live  ancellors,  he  only  is  properly  of  the  whole  or  entire 
blood  with  another  who  hath  (fo  far  as  the  dillance  of  degrees 
will  permit)  all  the  fame  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of  his 
blood  that  the  other  hath.  Thus,  the  blood  of  John  Stiles  be- 
ing compofed  of  thofe  of  Geoffrey  Stiles  his  father  and  Lucy 
Baker  his  mother,  therefore  his  brother  Francis,  being  defeend- 
ed from  both  the  fame  parents,  hath  entirely  the  fame  blood 
with  John  Stiles  5 or  he  is  his  brother  of  the  whole  blood.  But 
if,  after  the  death  of  GeoftVey,  Lucy  Baker  the  mother  marries 
a fecond  hulband,  Lewis  Gay,  and  hath  ilfue  by  him;  the 
blood  of  this  ifl'ue,  being  compounded  of  the  blood  of  Lucy  Ba- 
ker (it  is  true)  on  the  one  part,  but  that  of  L,ewis  Gay  (inllead 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles)  on  the  other  part,  it  hath  therefore  only  half 
the  fame  ingredients  with  that  of  John  Stiles;  fo  that  he  is  on- 
ly his  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  for  that  reafon  they  fliall 
never  inherit  to  each  other.  So  alfo,  if  the  father  has  two  fons, 
A and  B,  by  different  venters  or  wives;  now  thefe  two  brethren 
are  not  brethren  of  the  whole  blood,  and  therefore  lhall  never 
inherit  to  each  other,  but  the  ellate  lhall  rather  efeheat  to  the 
lord.  Nay,  even  if  the  father  dies,  and  his  lands  defeend  to  his 
eldellfon  A,  who  enters  thereon,  and  dies  feifed  without  ilfue; 
{fill  B lhall  not  be  heir  to  this  eftate,  becaufe  he  is  only  of  the 
half  blood  to  A,  the  perfon  lafl  feifed:  but  had  A died  without 
entry,  then  B might  have  Inherited ; not  as  heir  to  A his  half- 
brother,  but  as  heir  to  their  common  father,  who  was  the  jierfon 
laft  aftually  feifed. 

The  rule  then,  together  with  its  illuflration,  amounts  to  this: 
That  in  order  to  keep  the  ellate  of  John  Stiles  as  nearly  as 
poffiblc  in  the  line  of  his  purchafing  ancellor,  it  mull  defeend 
to  the  ilfue  of  the  nearefl  couple  of  ancellors  lhat  have  left  de- 
feendants behind  them  ; bccaufe  the  defeendants  of  one  ancef- 
tor  only  arc  not  fo  likely  to  be  in  the  line  of  that  purchafing 
ancellor  as  thofe  who  are  defeended  from  two. 

But  here  a difficulty  arifes.  In  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and 
every  fuperior  degree,  every  man  has  many  couples  of  ancellors, 
incrcafmg  according  to  the  dillanccs  in  a geometrical  progeef- 


fion  ‘upwards,  the  defeendants  of  all  which  refpciSlIve  couples 
are  (reprefentatively)  related  to  him  in  the  fame  degree.  Thus, 
in  the  fecond  degree,  the  ilfue  of  George  and  Cecilia  Stiles  and 
of  Andrew  and  Either  Baker,  the  two  grandfires  and  grand- 
mothers of  John  Stiles,  are  each  in  the  fame  degree  of  pro- 
pinquity, in  the  third  degree,  the  refpc6live  ilfues  of  Walter 
and  Chriftian  Stdes,  of  Luke  and  Francis  Kenipe,  of  Herbert 
and  Hannah  Baker,  and  of  James  and  Emma  'I’liorpc,  are  (up- 
on the  extiniftion  of  the  two  inferior  degrees)  all  equally  en- 
titled to  call  themfelves  the  next  kindred  of  the  whole  blood  to 
John  Stiles.  To  which  therefore  of  thefe  ancellors  mufl  we 
firll  refort,  in  order  to  find  out  defeendants  to  be  preferably 
called  to  the  inheritance?  In  anlwcr  to  this,  and  to  avoid  the 
confufion  and  uncertainty  that  might  arife  between  the  feveral 
Hocks  wherein  the  purchafing  ancellor  may  be  fought  for, — 

7.  The  feventh  and  lall  rule  or  canon  i.s,  “ That  in  collate- 
ral inheritances  the  male  Hocks  lhall  be  preferred  to  the  female 
(that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the  blood  of  the  male  ancellors 
fliall  be  admitted  before  thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female);  • 
— unlefs  where  the  lands  have  in  facl  defeended  from  a female.” 
— Thus  the  relations  on  the  father's  fide  are  admitted  in  injhn- 
ium,  before  thofe  of  the  mother’s  fide  are  admitted  at  all  ; and 
the  relations  of  the  father’s  father,  ‘before  thofe  of  the  father’s 
mother:  and  fo  on. 

For  the  original  and  progrefs  of  the  above  canons,  the  rea- 
fons  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  their  agreement  with 
the  laws  of  other  nations,  fee  Blackjloncs  Commentaries,  vol.  ii. 

We  fliall  conclude  with  exemplifying  the  rules  themfelves  by 
a fliort  Iketch  of  the  manner  in  which  we  niuft  fearch  for  the 
heir  of  .a  perfon,  as  John  Stiles,  who  dies  foiled  of  land  which 
he  acquired,  and  which  therefore  he  held  as  a feud  of  indefinite 
antiquity.  See  the  Table  cf  Descents,  Plate  90. 

In  the  firfl  place  fuccer  *s  the  eldell  fon,  Matthew  Stiles,  or 
his  ilfue,  (N®  i ) : — if  his  line  be  extindl,  then  Gilbert  Stiles 
and  the  other  fons  refpe£lively.  In  order  of  birth,  or  their  ilfue, 
(N°  2.): — in  default  of  thefe,  all  the  daughters  together,  Mar- 
garet and  Charlotte  Stiles,  or  their  Ilfue,  (N°,3.): — On  the 
failure  of  the  defeendants  of  John  Stiles  himfelf,  the  ilfue  of 
Geolfrey  and  Lucy  Stiles,  his  parents,  is  called  in  : viz.  firfl, 
Francis  Stiles,  the  eldell  brother  of  the  whole  blood,  or  his  Ilfue, 
(N°4.): — then  Oliver  Stiles,  and  the  other  whole  brothers  re- 
fpcclively,  in  order  of  birth,  or  their  ilfue,  (N°  jj.): — then  the 
fillers  of  the  whole  blood  altogether,  Bridget  and  Alice  Stiles, 
or  their  ifliie,  (N°  6.). — In  defe6l  of  thefe,  the  ilfue  of  George 
and  Cecilia  Stiles,  his  father’s  parents ; refpedl  being  Hill  had 
to  their  age  and  fex,  (N°  7.): — then  the  ilfue  of  Walter  and 
Chriftian  Stiles,  the  jiarents  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  (N°  8.): 
— then  the  Ilfue  of  Richard  and  Anne  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his 
paternal  grandfather’s  father,  (N^p.): — and  fo  on  in  the  pa- 
ternal grandfather’s  paternal  line,  or  blood  of  \Valter  Stiles,  in 
infinitum.  In  defe6l  of  thefe,  the  Illue  of  William  and  Jane 
Smith,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandfather’s  mother, 
(N°  10.); — and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grandfalher’s  maternal 
line,  or  blood  of  Chriftian  Smith,  in  infinitum-,  till  both  the 
immediate  bloods  of  George  Stiles,  the  paternal  gTandfather, 
are  fjient. — Then  we  mull  refort  to  the  iflue  of  Luke  and 
Frances  Kempe,  the  parents  of  John  Stiles’  paternal  grandmo- 
ther, (N°  II.): — then  to  the  ilfue  of  T.’homas  and  Sarah 
Kempe,  the  parents  of  his  iiatcrnal  grandmother’s  father, 
(N°  12.): — and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grandmother’s  paternal 
line,  or  blood  of  I,uke  Kempe,  in  infinitum.  In  default  of 
which,  we  mull  r:ill  in  the  ilfue  of  Charles  and  Mary  Holland, 
the  parents  of  his  patern:d  grandmother’s  mother,  (N°  13.): 
and  fo  on  In  the  paternal  grandmother’s  maternal  line,  or 
blood  of  Frances  Holland,  in  infinitum-,  till  both  the  immediate 
bloods  of  Cecilia  Kempe,  the  paternal  grandmother,  are  alfo 
fpent, — Whereby  the  paLcnaal  blood- of  John  Stiles  entirely 
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failing,  recourfe  mud  then,  and  not  before,  be  bad  to  his  ma- 
ternal relations}  or  the  blood  of  the  Bakers  (N^  14,  r/J,  16.), 
Willis’s  (N°  1 7.),  Thorpe’s  (N“  18,  19.),  and  White’s  (N°  20.)} 
in  the  fame  regnlar  fuccellive  order  as  in  the  paternal  line. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  during  this  whole  procefs,  John 
Stiles  is  the  perfon  fuppofed  to  have  been  laft  aftuall/  feifed  in 
the  eftate.  For  if  ever  it  com.es  to  be  veiled  in  any  other  per- 
fon, as  heir  to  John  Stiles,  a new  order  of  fuccclTion  mull  be 
obferved  upon  the  death  of  fuch  heir}  fince  he,  by  his  own 
feifin,  now  becomes  himfelf  an  anceftor,  or  Jllpcs,  and  mull  be 
put  in  the  place  of  John  Stiles.  The  figures  therefore  denote 
the  order  in  which  the  leveral  clalfes  would  fucceed  to  John 
Stiles,  and  not  to  each  other } and  before  we  fearch  for  an  heir 
in  any  of  the  higher  figures,  (as  N°  8.)  we  mull  firll  be  affured 
that  all  the  lower  dalles  (from  N’  i to  7.)  were  extinft  at 
John  Stiles’s  deceal'e. 

Descent  of  ihe  Crown.  See  Succession. 

Descent  of  Dignities.  A dignity  differs  from  common  in- 
heritances, and  goes  not  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law:  for  it  defeends  to  the  half-blood}  and  there  is  no  copar- 
cenerlhip  in  it,  but  the  eldell  takes  the  whole.  The  dignity  of 
peerage  is  perlbnal,  annexed  to  the  blood;  and  lo  inl'eparable, 
that  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  perfon,  or  furrendered  even 
to  the  crown;  it  can  move  neither  forward  nor  backward,  but 
only  downward  to  pollcrity;  and  nothing  but  corruption  of 
blood,  as  if  the  anceltor  be  attainted  of  treafon  or  felony,  can 
hinder  the  defeent  to  the  right  heir. 

Descent,  In  genealogy,  the  order  or  fuccellion  of  defeendants 
in  a line  or  family;  or  their  dillance  from  a common  progeni- 
tor; Thus  we  fay,  one  defeent,  two  defeents,  &:c. 

- Descent,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  coming  down  of 
any  thing  from  above ; as,  a lion  en  defeent  is  a Hon  with  his 
head  towards  the  bafe  points,  and  his  heels  towards  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  chief,  as  if  he  were  leaping  down  from  fome  high 
place. 

DESCHAMPS  (Francis),  a French  poet,  born  in  Cham- 
pagne, was  the  author  of  ^ tragedy  entitled  Cato  of  Utica, 
and  a hillory  of  the  French  theatre.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1747. 

DESCRIPT-'ION,  in  literary  compofidon,  is  fuch  a ftrong 
and  beautiful  reprefentation  of  a thing,  as  gives  the  reader  a 
diftinft  view  and  fatisfaflory  notion  of  it.  See  Narration 
and  Dfeription. 

DESEADA,  or  Desidf.rara,.  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
fubjeft  to  France,  lying  eallward  of  Guadaloupe. 

DESKPiT,  or  Desart.  See  Desart. 

DESERTER,  in  a military  fenfe,  a foldier  who,  by  running 
away  from  his  regiment  or  company,  abandons  the  fervice.  A 
deferter  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  punilhable  by  death  ; which, 
after  conviAion,  is  executed  upon  him  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
giment he  formerly  belonged  to,  with  his  crime  written  on  his 
bre.ift  ; a flogging,  however,  is- the  moll  ufual  punilhment. 

DESERTION,  in  law.  See  Laav, 

DESHABILLE,  a French  term,  naturalized  of  late.  It 
properly  fignifics  a night-gown,  and  other  necelfaries,  made  ufe 
of  in  drelHng  or  undreffmg.  Thus  we  fay,  the  gentleman  is 
luit  to  be  fpoken  with;  he  is  yet  in  his  difoabille,  I.  e.  undref- 
j'ed,  or  in  his  night-gtrwn.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
primitive  dc  zxv\,shabiller,  “ to  drefs  one’s  felf." 

^ DESHACHE,  in  heraldry,  is  where  a beall  has  its  limbs  fc- 
parated  from  its  body,  fo  that  they  ftill  remain  on  the  cl- 
cutchcon,  with  only  a fmall  feparation  from  their  natural 
places. 

DESIDP2RA1TJM,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  dcfirable  jicrfeiRions 
in  any  art  or  lelenre  ; thus,  it  is  a delideratum  with  the  black- 
fmith,  to  render  iron  fufible  by  a gentle  heat,  and  yet  jirelcrvc  it 
bard  enough  for  ordinary  ufes;  with  the  glafsman  and  looking- 
glafs  maker,  to  rendcj;  glals  malleable;  witli  the  clock-maker; 
V<Ji..JL 


to  bring  pendulums  to  be  ufeful  where  there  are  irregular  mo- 
tions, &c. 

DESIGN,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  plan,  order,  reprefentation, 
or  con(lru6lion  of  a building,  book,  painting,  See.  See  Archi- 
tecture, Painting,  Poetry,  Oratory,  History. 

Design,  in  the  manufadlories,  expreffes  the  figures  where- 
with the  workman  enriches-- his  fluff'  or  filk,  and  which  he  co- 
pies after  fome  painter  or  eminent  draughtfman,  as  in  diaper, 
damalk,  and  other  flowered  filk  and  tapellry. 

In  undertaking  fuch  kinds  of  figured  ftuffs,  it  is  neceffary, 
fays  Monf.  Savarj^  that,  before  the  firll  flroke  of  the  Ihuttle, 
the  whole  defign  be  reprefented  on  the  threads  of  the  warp,  w^e 
do  not  mean  in  colours,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of  little 
packthreads,  which,  being  difpofed  fo  as  to  raife  the  threads  of 
the  warp,  let  the  workmen  fee,  from  time  to  time,  what  kind 
of  filk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle  for  woof.  This 
method  of  preparing  the  work  is  called  reading  the  defgn,  and 
reading  the  figure,  wbich  is  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner : A paper  is  provided  confiderably  broader  than  the  llufl'> 
and  of  a length  proportionate  to  v/ha^is  intended  to  be  repre- 
lented  thereon.  This' they  divide  iffigthwife,  by  as  many 
black  lines  as  there  are  intended  threads  in  the  warp;  and 
crois  thel'e  lines,  by  others  drawn  breadthwife,  which,  with 
the  former,  make  little  equal  fquares;  on  the  paper  thus 
fquared,  the  draughtfman  defigns  his  figures,  and  heightens 
them  with  colours  as  he  fees  fit.  When  the  defign  is  finiflied, 
a workman  reads  it,  while  another  lays  it  on  the  fimblot. 

To  read  the  defign,  is  to  tell  the  perfon  who  manages  the 
loom,  the  number  of  fquares  or  threads  comprifed  in  the  fpace 
he  is  reading,  intimating  at  the  fame  time,  whether  it  is  ground 
or  figure.  To  put  what  is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  fallen 
little  llrings  to  the  feveral  packthreads,  which  are  to  raife  the 
threads  named ; and  this  they  continue  to  do  till  the  whole  de- 
fign is  read. 

Every  piece  being  compofed  of  feveral  repetitions  of  the- 
fame  defign,  when  the  whole  defign  is  drawn,  the  drawer,  to 
re-begin  the  defign  afrefh,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  raife  the 
little  firings,  with  (lip-knots,  to  the  top  of  the  fimblot,  which 
he  had  let  down  to  the  bottom  : this  he  is  to  repeat  as  often  as 
is  necelTary  till  the  whole  be  manufaftured. 

The  ribbon-weavers  have  likewife  a defign,  but  far  more 
fimple  than  that  now  deferibed.  It  is  drawn  on  paper  with 
lines  and  fquares,  reprefenting  the  threads  of  the  warp  and 
woof.  But  inftead  of  lines,  whereof  the  figures  of  the  for- 
mer confitl,  thefe  are  conllituted  of  points  only,  or  dots,, 
placed  in  certain  of  the  little  fquares  formed  by  the  interfedlion  . 
of  the  lines.  Thefe  points  mark  the  threads  of  the  warp  that 
are  to  be  raifed,  and  the  fpaces  left  blank  denote  the  threads  th.at 
are  to  keep  their  fituation:  the  reft  is  managed  as  in  the  former. 

Design  isalfo  ufed,  in  painting,  for  the  firll  idea  of  a large 
work,  drawn  roughly,  and  in  little,  with- an  intention  to  be  exe-  • 
cuted  and  finilhed  in  large. 

In  this  fenfe,  it  is  the  fimple  contour  or  outlines  of  the 
figures  intended  to  be  rejirefented,  or  the  lines  that  terminate 
and  circumferibe  them  : fuch  defign  Is  fometimes  drawn  In 
crayons  or  ink,  without  any  ffiadow's  at.  all;  fometimes  it  is 
hatched,  that  is,  the  fliadows  arc  exprell'ed  by  fenfible  out- 
lines, ufually  drawn- acrol’s  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or 
graver.  Sometimes,  again,  the  fluuluws  are  done  with  the 
crayon  rubbed  fo  as  that  there  do  not  appear  any  lines  : at  other, 
time.®,  the  grains  or  llroke  of  the  crayon  appear,  as  not  being, 
nibbed  ; fometimes  the  defign  is  walhed,  that  i.s,  the  lliadows 
are  done  with  a pencil  in  Indian  ink,'  or  fome  other  liquor;  and 
fometimes  the  defign  is  coloured,  that  is,  colours  are  laid  on 
much  like  thofe  intended  for  tht  grand  work. 

Design,  In  mufic,  is  jullly  defined  by  Rouffcau  to  be  the 
invention  and  the  conduft  of  the  fubjcdl,  the'difpofition  of  every. 
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part,  and  the  general  order  of  the  whole.  It  is  in  a dlftribution 
formed  with  intelligence  and  tafte,  in  a juft  proportion  between 
all  the  parts,  that  the  perfection  of  delign  confifts  ; and  it  is 
above  all,  in  this  point,  tliat  the  immortal  Pergolefo  has  ftiown 
his  judgment  and  his  tafte,  and  has  left  fo  far  behind  him  all 
his  competitors.  His  Stahat  Mater,  his  Orfeo,  his  Serva  Pa- 
(irona,  are,  in  three  clifl'erentfjiecics  of  conipofition,  three  mafter- 
pieces  of  dtjign  equall)'  perfeCt.  This  idea  of  the  general  detign 
of  a work  is  likewife  particularly  applicable  to  every  piece  of 
which  it  confifts  ; thus  the  comjiofer  plans  an  air,  a duet, 
a chorus.  See.  For  this  purpofe,  after  having  ipvented  his  fub- 
jeCt,  he  diftributes  it,  according  to  the  rules  of  a legitimate 
modulation,  into  all  the  parts  where  it  ought  to  be  perceived,  in 
fuch  a projiortion,  that  its  imprelfion  may  not  be  loft  on  the 
minds  of  the  audience  ; yet  that  it  may  never  be  reiterated 
in  their  ears,  without  the  graces  of  novelty.  The  compofer 
errs  in  deflgning  who  fullers  his  fubjedl  to  be  forgot  ; he  is 
ftill  more  culpable  who  purfues  it  till  it  becomes  trite  and  tire- 
I'ome. 

DESIGNATION,  the  aft  of  marking  or  indicating,  and 
making  a thing  known.*^  The  delignation  of  fuch  an  eftate  is 
made  by  the  tenants,  hutments,  and  boundings.  Among  the 
Romans,  there  were  delignations  of  the  confuls  and  other  ma- 
giftrates,  fome  time  before  their  eleftion. 

DESIGNATOR,  a Roman- officer,  who  affigned  and  marked 
each  perfon  his  place  and  rank  in  public  ceremonies,  ffiows, 
procellions,  Itc.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  verb  dejignare, 
to  defign.  The  dcfignator  was  a kind  of  marlhal,  or  mafter  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  regidated  the  feats,  march,  order,  &c. 
There  were  defignators  at  funeral  folemuities,  and  at  the  games, 
theatres,  and  ftiows,  who  not  only  affigned  every  one  his  place, 
but  alfo  led  him  to  it ; as  appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  Pos- 
nulus  of  Plautus.  Much  of  the  fame  nature  were  the  agonothetee 
of  the  Greeks. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating  or  drawing  the  ap- 
pearance of  natural  objefts,  by  lines,  on  a plane.  To  defign, 
according  to  the  rules  of  mathematics,  makes  the  objeft  of  per- 
fpeftive.  See  Pekspective. 

DESPORTES  (Francis),  a French  painter  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, was  born  in  Champagne  in  i66r.  He  acquired  great 
reputation,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  England  and  Poland  : 
he  particularly  excelled  in  ftill  life.  He  was  received  into  the 
academy  of  painting,  made  piftures  for  the  tapeftry  of  the 
Gobelins,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1743. 

DESPO'l',  a term  fometimes  ufed  for  an  abfolute  pririce. 
The  word,  in  its  firft  origin,  fignified  the  fame  with  the  Latin 
bcriis,  and  the  Englilh  majlcr  : but  in  time  it  underwent  the 
fame  fate  on  medals,  as,  among  the  Latins,  Caefar  did  with  re- 
gard to  Auguffiis  : BACIAEYC  anfwering  to  Auguftus,  and 
A'-iCnoTHC,  def[)Otes,  to  Cfefar.  Thus,  Nicephorus  having 
ordered  his  fon  Stauracius  to  he  crowned,  the  fon,  out  of  refpeft, 
would  only  take  the  name  AECTTOTHC,  leaving  to  his  father 
that  of  BACIAETC.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  juft  about 
the  time  that  the  emperors  began  to  ceafe  to  ufe  Latin  inferij)- 
tions.  This  delicacy,  however,  did  not  lail  long  ; for  the  fol- 
lowing emperors  preferred  the  quality  of  AECnOTHC  to  that  of 
B.^tCIAETC,  particularly  Conftantinc,  Michael  Ducas,  Nice- 
phorus Botoniates,  Komanus  Diogenes,  the  Comneni,  and  fome 
others.  In  imitation  of  the  princes,  the  jirincefl'es  likewife  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  AECliOINA. 

It  was  the  emperor  Alexius,  furnamed  the  angel,  that  cre- 
ated the  of  del'pot,  and  made  it  the  firft  after  that  of 

emperor,  above  that  of  Auguftus  or  Seballocrator  and  Caffiar. 
See  Augu.st.  The  defpots  were  ufually  the  emperor’s  fons  or 
fons-in-law,  and  their  colleagues  or  co-partners  in  the  empire, 
as  well  as  their  prefumptive  heirs.  The  defpots  that  were  fons 
of  the  emperors  had  more  privileges  and  authority  than  Ihofc 


that  were  only  fons-in-law.  Codin,  p.  38.  deferibes  the  habits 
and  ornaments  of  the  defpot.  See  the  notes  of  father  Gmar  on 
that  author.  Under  the  fuccelfors  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
the  title  dtjpot  of  Sparta  was  given  to  the  emperor  s fon  or 
brother,  who  had  the  city  of  Sparta  or  Lacedemon  by  way  of 
apjiennage. 

Despot  is  a title  of  quality  given  in  Wallachia,  Servia,  and 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

DESPOTIC,  in  genera),  denotes  any  thing  that  is  uncon- 
trolled and  abfolute  ; but  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  arbitrary 
government,  where  the  power  of  the  prince  is  unlimited,  and 
his  will  a law  to  his  fubjefts  : fuch  as  thofe  of  Turkey,  Pertia, 
and  moll  of  the  eaftern  governments}  and  even  thofe  of  Europe, 
if  we  except  the  republics,  and  our  own  government. 

DESPOUILLE,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  cafe,  fkin,  or 
flough  of  a beaft,  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and  all  appurte- 
nances, fo  that  being  filled  and  ttulTed  it  looks  like  the  entire 
creature. 

DESPREAUX.  .See  Roile.vu. 

DESS  AW,  a city  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Germany,  fituated 
on  the  river  Elbe,  60  miles  north-weft  of  Drefden,  and  fubjeft 
to  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Delfaw.  E.  Ion.  13.  40.  N.  lat. 

51-  5°- 

DESSERT,  or  Desert,  a fervice  of  fruits  and  fweetmeats, 
ufually  ferved  up  lalt  at  table. 

DESICCiVTlVE,  in  furger)%  an  epithet  applied  .to  fuch 
topical  medicines  as  dry  up  and  promote  the  healing  of  an 
ulcer. 

DESTINIES,  in  mythology.  Sec  Parc.^;. 

DESTL  Y,  among  philofophers  and  divines.  See  Fatf. 

DESTRUCTION,  in  general,  an  alteration  6f  any  thing 
from  its  natural  ftate  to  one  contrary  to  nature  ; whereby  it  is 
deemed  the  fame  with  Corruption.  A chemical  deftmftion, 
or  corruption,  is  nothing  but  a I'efolution  of  the  whole  naturally 
mixtibedy  into  its  parts. 

DESUDATION,  in  medicine,  a profufe  and  Inordinate  fweat, 
fucceeded  by  an  eruption  of  puftules,  called  Judamma,  or  beat 
pvnplcs. 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a vaulter  or  leaper,  who, 
leading  one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding  another,  jumped 
from  the  back  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the  cuftom  was  after 
"they  had  run  feveral  courfes  or  heats.  I'his  praftice  required 
great  dexterity,  being  performed  before  the  ufe  of  either  faddles 
or  ftiiTups.  The  cuftom  was  pradtifed  in  the  army  when  ni?- 
cetfity  required  it : but  chiefly  amongft  the  Nuniidians,  who 
always  carried  with  them  two  horfes  at  lead  fur  that  purpofe, 
changing  them  as  they  tired.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  bor- 
rowed the  praftice  from  them  5 but  only  ufed  it  at  races,  games, 
&c.  The  Sarrnatae  were  great  mailers  of  this  exercife,  and  the 
Huftars  have  ftill  fome  remains  of  It. 

J.'ETACHMENT,  in  military  affairs,  a certain  number  of 
foldiers  drawn  out  from  feveral  regiments  or  companies  equally, 
to  be  employed  as  the  general  thinks  proper,  whether  on  an  at- 
tack, at  a liege,  or  in  parties  to  Icour  the  country. 

DETENTION,  from  detineo  “ I detain,”  the  jiolTeffion  or 
holding  of  lands,  or  the  like,  from  fome  other  claimant. 
The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  an  ill  feqfe,  for  an  unjuft  with- 
holding, &c. 

DETENTS,  in  a clock,  are  thofe  ftojxs  which,  by  being 
lifted  up  or  let  fall  down,  lock  and  unlock  the  qlock  in  linking. 

fie.'xv.tiT- iVbcel,  or  Hoop- bee!,  in  a clock,  that  wheel  which 
has  a hoop  almoft  round  it,  wherein  there  is  a vacancy,  at  which 
the  clock  locks. 

DliTERGENTS,  in  furgerjq  fuch  applications  as  are  not  only 
foothing  in  their  nature,  but  alto  have  a difjiotition  to  clcanfe, 
or  carry  along  wiih  them  fuch  foul  particles  as  they  meet  with 
in  their  pallage. 
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DETERIORATION,  the  impairing  or  rendering  any  thing 
worfe  ; being  jnft  the  reverfe  of  melioration. 

DETERiMINATION,  in  mechanics,  fignifies  much  the  fame 
with  the  tendency  or  ulre^lion  of  a body  in  motion.  See  Me- 
cn.vN'ics. 

D. TERMINATION,  amoiig  fchoo! -divincs,  is  an  aft  of  divine 
power,  limiting  the  agency  of  fecond  caufes,  in  every  inftance, 
to  what  the  Deity  predellinatcd  concerning  them.  See  Pre- 
destination. 

DETERSIVES,  the  fame  with  Detergents. 

DETINUE,  in  law,  a writ  or  action  that  lies  againft  one 
who  has  got  goods  or  other  things  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  and 
afterwards  reiufes  to  deliver  them.  In  this  aftion,  the  thing 
detained  is  generally  to  be  recovered,  and  not  damages  ; but 
if  one  cannot  recover  the  thing  itl'elf,  he  Iliall  recover  damages 
for  the  thing,  and  alio  for  the  detainer.  Detinue  lies  for  any 
thing  certain  and  valuable,  wherein  one  may  have  a property  or 
right  j as  for  a horfe,  cow,  Ilieep,  hens,  dogs,  jewels,  plate, 
cloth,  bags  of  money,  facks  of  corn,  &c.  It  mull  be  laid  fo 
certain,  that  the  thing  detained  may  be  known  and  recovered  : 
and  therefore,  for  money  out  of  a bag,  or  corn  out  of  a fack, 
&c.  itliesnotj  for  the  money  or  corn  cannot  in.  this  cafe  be 
known  from  other  money  or  corn  ; fo  that  the  party  mull 
have  an  aftion  on  the  cafe.  See.  Yet  detinue  may  be  brought 
for  a piece  of  gold  of  the  price  of  22s.  though  not  for  22s.  in 
money. 

DETONATION,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  an  explolion  with 
noife  made  by  the  fudden  inflammation  of  fome  combullible 
body:  fuch  are  the  explofions  of  gun-^'owdcr,  fulminating  gold, 
fulminating  powder.  \ See  Chemistry,  p.  381. 

DhiTRANCHE,  in  heraldry,  a line  bend-wife,  proceeding 
always  from  the  dexter-fide,  but  not  from  the  very  angle  diago- 
nally athwart  the  fliield. 

DETTTNGEN,  a village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  territory  of  Hanau.  Plere  the  .Auf- 
trians  and  the  Britilh,  in  June  1745,  were  attacked  by  the 
French,  who  met  with  a repulfe  ; but  as  the  allies  were  Inferior 
Ie  number,  they  could  not  make  the  advantage  of  It  they  might 
otherwife  have  done.  E.  Ion.  8.  4c  N.  lat.  50.  8. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  I’heflaly.  The  flood  fald  to  have 
hu]ipened  in  his  time  (1500  B.  C.)  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
only  an  inundation  of  that  country,  occafioned  by  heavy  rains, 
and  an  earthquake  that  flopped  the  courfe  of  the  river  Peneus 
where  it  ufually  difeharged  itfelf  Into  the  fea.  On  thefe  cir- 
CHinllances  the  fable  of  Deucalion’s  flood  Is  founded.  According 
to  the  fable,  he  was  the  fon  of  Prometheus.  He  governed  his 
jviople  with  equity  ; but  the  refl  of  mankind,  being  extremely 
wicked,  were  dellroycd  by  a flood,  while  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
his  queen  laved  themfelves  by  afeend  ng  mount  Parnaifus, 
V'hcn  the  waters  were  dccreafcd,  they  went  and  confulted  the 
oracle  of  Themis,  011  the  means  by  which  the  earth  was  to  be 
reiieopled  j when  they  were  ordered  to  veil  their  heads  and 
faces,  to  unloole  thedr  giriiles,  and  throw  behind  their  backs 
the  bones  of  their  great  mother.  At  this  advice  Pyrrha  was 
feized  with  horror  : but  Deucalion  explained  the  myllery,  by 
obferving,  that  their  great  mother  mujt  mean  the  earth,  and 
her  bones  the  ftones  ; when  taking  them  uji,  thole  Deucalion 
threw  over  his  head  became  men,  and  thole  thrown  by  Pyrrha, 
women.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  Deucalion,  whom  the  Greeks 
hove  reprefented  under  a variety  of  rharafters,  and  concerning 
whom  their  poets  have  given  many  fabulous  accounts,  was  the 
fame  with  the  jiatriarch  Noah  ; and  that  Deucalion's  flood  in 
Theli’ily,  as  well  as  thatofOgyges  in  Attica,  and  of  Prome- 
theus in  Egypt,  were  the  lame  with  that  of  Noah  recorded  in 
feripture. 

DEVENTER,  a large,  ftrong,  trading,  and  jiopnlous  town 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  OvcrylUl,  with  an  unlvcrliiy,  It  is 


fnrrouncled  with  flrong  walls,  flanked  with  feveral  towers,  and 
with  ditches  full  of  water.  , It  is  feated  on  the  river  Illel,  <55 
miles  eafl  of  Amflerdam,  and  42  weft  of  Benthem.  E.  Ion.  e.  8. 
N.  lat.  r,2.  18. 

DEVEREUX  (Robert),  earl  of  Effex,  the  fon  of  Walter 
Devereux,  vifeount  Hereford,  was  born  at  Nctherwood,  in 
Herefordlhire,  in  the  year  1567.  He  fucceeded  to  the  title  of 
earl  of  Eilex  at  ten  years  of  age ; and  about  tv/o  years  after 
was  lent,  by  his  guardian  lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity-college  in 
Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1582, 
and  foot!  after  retired  to  his  feat  at  Lampfie  in  South-Wales. 
He  did  not  however  continue  long  in  this  retreat;  for  we  find 
him,  in  his  feventeenth  year,  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  immediately  honoured  him  with  Angular  marks  of  her  fa- 
vour. ^ Authors  feem  very  unnecefl’arily  perplexed  to  account 
for  this  young  carl’s  gracious  reception  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  realbns  are  obvious : he  was  her  relation,  the  fon  of 
one  of  her  moft  faithful  fervants,  the  fbn-in-law  of  her  fa- 
vourite Leiceller,  and  a very  handfome  and  accompliflied  youth. 
Towards  the  end  of  (the  following  year)  158^,  he  attended  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  to  Holland ; and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  per- 
fonal  courage  during  the  carnpaign  of  1586,  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Zutphen,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  this  occafion  the  earl  of  Leicefter  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knight  banneret. 

In  the  year  15S7,  Leicefter  being  appointed  lord  fteward  of 
the  houfehold,  Eilex  fucceeded  him  in  the  honourable  poll  of 
maftcr  ot  the  horfe ; and  the  year  following,  when  the  queen 
alfembled  an  army  at  Tilbury  to  oppofe  the  Spanilh  invalion, 
Eft'ex  was  made  general  of  the  horfe.  From  this  time  he  was 
confidered  as  the  happy  favourite  of  the  queen.  ' And,  if  there 
was  any  mark  yet  wanting  to  fix  the  people’s  opinion  in  that 
refpeft,  it  was  fliown  by  the  queen’s  conferring  on  him  the  order 
of  the  garter. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and  to  fo 
great  a height,  fliould  affeft  fo  young  a man  as  the  earl  of 
Eftex  ; who  Ihowed  from  henceforwards  a very  high  fpirit,  and 
often  behaved  petulantly  enough  to  the  queen  herl'elf,  who  yet 
did  not  love  to  be  controlled  by  her  fubjefta.  His  eagernefs 
about  this  time  to  difpute  her  favour  with  Sir  Charles  Blunt, 
afterwards  lord  Montjoy  and  earl  of  Devonfliire,  coft  him  fome 
blood;  for  Sir  Charles,  thinking  himfelf  all'ronted  by  the  earl, 
challenged  him,  and  after  a fliort  dil'|mte  wounded  him  in  the 
knee.  The  queen,  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with  it,  is  faid 
to  have  fworn  a good  round  oath,  that  it  was  fit  fomebody 
Ihould  take  him  down,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  ruling  him. 
However,  Ihc  reconciled  the  rivals ; who,  to  their  honour,  con- 
tinued good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 

The  gallant  Effex,  however,  was  not  fo  entirely  captivated 
with  his  fituation,  as  to  become  Infenlible  to  the  allurements  of 
military  glory.  In  1,^89,  Sir  John  'Norris  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  having  failed  on  an  expedition  againft  Spain,  our  young 
favourite,  without  the  permiifion  or  knowledge  of  his  royal 
miftrefs,  followed  the  fleet;  which  he  joined  a.s  they  were  lad- 
ing towards  Lilbon,  and  afted  with  great  refolution  in  the 
repulfe  of  the  Spanilh  ganifon  of  that  city.  The  queen 
wrote  him  a very  I'evere  letter  on  the  occafion ; but  Ihe  was, 
after  his  return,  foon  appealed.  Yet  it  was  not  long  before  he 
again  incurreii  her  difpleafure,  by  marrying  the  widow  of  Sir 
I'liilip  Sidney.  In  1591  he  was  lent  to  E'rance  with  the  com- 
mand of  4C00  men  to  the  alftllancc  of  Heqry  IV.  In 
he  was  joined  with  the  lord  high  admiral  Howanl  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  lamoius  expedition  againft  Cadiz,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  is  nnivcrially  known.  la  1^97  he  was  a]>pointcd  mailer 
of  the  ordnance;  and  the  fame  year  commanded  another  ex- 
pedition againft  Spain,  called  the  Jjland  l oyagc,  the  particulars 
of  which  arc  alio  well  known. 
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Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  created  earl  marthal  of  Eng- 
land; and  on  the  death  of  the  great  lord  Burleigh,  in  1598, 
elefted  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  This  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  lall  inltances  of  this  great  man’s  felicity, 
who  was  now  advanced  too  high  to  ht  at  cafe  ; and  thofe  who 
longed  for  his  honours  and  employments,  very  clofely  applied 
themlelves  to  bring  about  his  fall.  Indeed  an  opportunity  for 
etfeTing  this  foon  oftered  itfelf;  for,  the  total  reduction  of  Ire- 
land being  propofed,  the  earl  was  pitched  upon  as  the  only  man 
from  whom  it  could  be  expedled.  This  was  an  artful  contri- 
vance of  his  enemies,  who  hoped  by  this  means  to  ruin  him ; 
nor  were  their  expeflations  difappointed,  as  the  details  of  that 
period  in  Englidi  hillory  abundantly  (Itow.  From  what  is  there 
laid,  queen  Elizabeth’s  affeftion  for  the  unfortunate  EU'ex,  not- 
withltanding  her  confenting  at  laft  to  his  execution,  is  extremely 
apparent.  Concerning  that  event,  however,  it  is  laid  her  ma- 
jeliy  was  irrefolute  to  the  lall,  and  fent  orders  to  countermand 
It;  but,  confidering  his  obllinacy  in  refufmg  to  alk  her  pardon, 
afterwanls  directed  that  he  fliould  die.  It  is  reported  farther, 
that  the.  queen.  In  the  height  of  her  i)alIion  for  the  earl  of 
Eli'ex,  had  given  him  a ring,  ordering  him  to  keep  it,  and  that 
whatever  crime  he  fliould  commit,  the  would  pardon  him  when 
he  tliould  return  that  pledge.  The  earl,  upon  his  condemna- 
tion, applied  to  admiral  Howard’s  lady,  his  relation,  defiring 
her,  by  a perfon  whom  flie  could  trult,  to  return  it  into  the 
queen’s  own  hands  ; but  her  hutlrand,  who  was  one  of  the  earl's 
greatelt  enemies,  and  to  whom  the  had  imprudently  told  the  cir- 
cumllance,  would  not  I'ulfer  her  to  acquit  herfelf  of  the  commif- 
tion;  lb  that  the,  queen  confented  to  the  earl’s  death,  being  full  of 
indignation  againll  fo  proud  and  haughty  a fpirit,  who  chofe 
rather  to  die  than  implore  her  mercy.  Some  time  after,  the 
admiral’s  lady  fell  tick,  and  being  near  her  death,  tire  fent  word 
to  the  queen  that  the  had  fomething  of  great  confequence  to 
communicate  before  tlie  died.  The  queen  came  to  her  bedfide ; 
and  having  ordered'  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  lady  re- 
turned, but  too  late,  the  ring,  defiring  to  be  excufed  that  the 
did  not  return  it  fooner ; on  which,  it  is  faid,  the  queen  imme- 
diately rctircdj.overwhelmed  with  grief.  The  carl  of  Eli'ex  died 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age leaving  by  his  lady  one  fon 
and  two  daughters. 

DEVICE,  among  painters.  See  Devise. 

DEVIL,  Diabolus,  an  evil  angel,  one  of  thofe  celetllal  fpl- 
rits  call  down  from  heaven  for  pretending  to  equal  himlelf 
with  God..  The  Ethiopians  paint  the  devil  white,  to  be  even 
with  the  Europeans,  who  paint  him  black.  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  word  deinl  In  the  Old  Teftament,  but  only  of  the  word 
Satan  and  nor  do  we  meet  with  It  in  any  heathen  au- 

thors, in  the  fenfe  it  is  taken  among  Chrilllans,  that  is,  as  a 
creature  revolted  from  God.  Their  theology  went  no  farther 
than  to  evil  genii  or  daemons.  Some  of  the  American  idolaters 
have  a notion  of  two  collateral  independent  beings,  one  of  whom 
is  good,  and  the  other  evil ; which  lalt  they  imagine  has  the 
direblion  and  fuperintendance  of  this  earth,  for  which  reafon 
they  chielly  worfliip  him  ; whence  thofe  that  give  us  an  account 
of  the  religion  of  thefe  favages  give-  out,,  with  fomc  impro- 
priety, that  they  worlhip  the  devil.  The  Chaldeans,  in  like 
manner,  lielieved  both  a good  principle  and  an  evil  one,;  which 
laft  they  imagined  was  an  enemy  to  mankind.  Ifaiah,  fpcaking, 
according  to  lome  commentators,  of  the  fall  of  the  devil,  calls 
him  Lucifer,  from  his  former  elevation  and  Hate  of  glory  : but 
others  explain  this  paflage  of  Ifaiah  in  reference  to  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  been  precipitated  from  his  throne  and  glory. 
The  Arabians  call  Lucifer,  Eblis ; which  fome  think  is  only  a 
diminutive  or  corniption  of  the  word  Diaholns, 

Devil  on  the  Neck,  a tormenting  engine  made  of  iron, 
ftraitening  and  wincing  the  neck  of  a man,  with  his  legs  toge- 
ther, in  a horrible  manner;  fo  that  the  more  lie  llirs  in  it,  the 


ftmitcr  it  prefles  him.  It  was  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  perfe- 
cuting  papifts. 

DEVIN CTION,  Dcvindlio,  in  antiquity,,  was  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  a love-charm  or  incantation  to  gain  the  atfecHon  of  a per- 
fon beloved. 

It  was  dond  by  tying  knots;  and  is  thus  deferibed  by  Virgil 
in  his  eighth  Eclogue  ; 

Necte  tribus  nodh  ternos,  Amar^'lli,  colorcs  : 

Ncdie,  Amarylli,  7nodo ; et  Veneris,  die,  wincula  neBo. 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  in  heraldry,  painting,  and  fculphirc, 
any  emblem  ufed  to  rejirei'ent  a certain  family,  perfon,  aftion, 
or  quality;  with  a fultable  motto,  applied  in  a figurative  fenfe. 
See  Motto.  The  cllence  of  a device  confifts  in  a metaphorical 
fimilitude  between  the  things  reprefenting  and  reprefented: 
thus,  a young  nobleman,  of  great  courage  and  ambition,  is  faid 
to  have  borne  for  his  devife,  in  a caroufal  at  the  court  of 
France,  a rocket  mounted  in  the  air,  with  this  motto  in  Ita- 
lian, “ foeo  dnri  purehc  exprefling,  that  he  preferred 

a fliort  life,  provided  he  might  thereby  attain  to  glory  and  emi- 
nence. I'he  Italians  have  reduced  the  making  of  devifes  into 
an  art,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  which  are  thefe  ; i.  That 
there  be  nothing  extravagant  or  monflrous  in  the  figures.  2. 
That  figures  be  never  joined  which  have  no  relation  or  affinity 
with  one  another;  excepting  fome  whimfical  union.s  eftabliffied 
in  ancient  fables,  which  cuftom  has  authorifed.  3.  That  the  hu- 
man body  be  never  ufed.  4.  The  fewer  figures  the  better. 

The  motto  fhould  be  every  way  fuitable. 

Devise,  in  law,  the  adf  whereby  a perfon  bequeaths  his  lands 
or  tenements  to  another  by  his  laft  will  or  teftament. 

DEUNX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ii  ounces,  or  ; | of  the 
Libra, 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  right  of  devolution. 
Such  a right  is  devolved  to  the  crown  : fuclian  ettate  devolved^ 
on  A.  by  the  death  of  B. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a right,  acquired  by  a fuperior,  of. 
conferring  a benefice,  when  the  inferior  and  ordhiary  collator’' 
has  negledted  to  confer,  or  has  conferred  it  on  an  unqualified, 
perfon. 

If  a patron  negle£ls  to  prefent  to  a benefice  In  fix  months, 
the  prefentation  lapfes  or  devolves  upon  the  billiop,  from  thence 
to  the  primate,  afid  from  thence  to  the  king.  ^ 

DE’V'OLUTION,  in  law,.a.right  acquired,  by  fucceffion  from 
one  to  another. 

DEVONSHEERING,  a term  ufed  by  the  farmers  to  exprefs- 
the  burning  of  land  by  way  of  manure : the  method  is  to  cut 
off  the  turf  about  four  inches  thick,  and  bum  it  in  heaps,  and . 
then  fpread  the  allies  upon  the  land.  The  name  Is  probably 
derived  from  its  having  been  earlieft  pra£Hfed  in  Devonffilre, 

DEVONSHIRE,  a county  of  England, . bounded  on  the. 
fouth  by  the  Englifh  channel,,on  the  north  by  the  Briftol  chai> 
nel,  on  the  eaft  by  Somerfetftire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Cornwall. 
It  is  abo’ut  69  miles  long,  and  66  broad.  The  i'oil  is  varlouSr; 
in  the  wefteni  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  coarie  and  moorifli,( 
bad  for  ftieep,  but  proper  for  black  cattle.  In  the  northera 
parts,  the  dry  foil  and  downs  are  well  adapted  to  Ibcep,  wit’a' 
num'erous  flocks  of  which  they  are  well  covered.  Tolerable 
crojis  of  corn  are  alfo  produced  there  when  the  land  is  well 
manured.  The  foil  of  the  reft  of  the  country  is  rich  and 
fertile  both  in  corn  and  pafture,  yielding  alfo  in  fome  places 
plenty  of  marie  for  manuring  it.  In  other  places  they  pare 
oft'  and  burn  the  fnrface,  making  ufe  of  the  allies  as  a manure. 
Dr.  Camjibcll  ftyles  it  a rich  and  pleafant  country;  as  in 
dilTerent  jiarts  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  produces  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  has  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  filver,  in  which  it 
formerly  excelled  Cornwall,  though  now  it  is  greatly  inferior. 
On  the  coaft  alfo  they  have,  herring  and  pilchard  fiflicrics.  De-- 
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■yonflnre  fenus  two  members  to  parlumient,  and  gives  title  of 
Duke  to  the  noble  lamily  of  Cavendiih, 

DEVOTION,  Devotio,  a fincere  anient  worfliip  of  the 
Deity.  Devotion,  as  defined  by  Jurien,  is  a fotteningand  yield- 
ing of  the  heart,  with  an  internal  conl'olation,  which  the  fouls  of 
believers  feel  in  the  practice  or  exercife  of  piety.  By  devotion 
is  alfo  uiiderllood  certain  religious  praiftices,  which  a perfon 
makes  it  a rule  to  difeharge  regularly  ; and  with  reafon,  if  the 
exaftitude  be  founded  on  folid  piety,  otherwife  it  is  vanity  or 
luperftition.  That  devofion  is  vain  and  trifling  which  would 
accommodate  itfelf  both  to  God  and  to  the  world,  two  things 
which  are  utterly  incompatible  with  each  other. 

Devotion*,  among  the  Romans,  was  a kind  of  facrlHce  or  ce- 
remony, whereby  they  confecrated  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of 
fome  perfon.  The  ancients  had  a notion,  that  the  life  of  one  might 
be  ranfomed  by  the  death  of  another  5 whence  thofe  devotions 
became  frequent  for  the  lives  of  the  emjierors.  Devotion  to 
any  particular  perfon  was  unknown  among  the  Romans  till  the 
time  of  Auguftus.  The  very  day  after  the  title  of  Augiiftus 
had  been  conferred  upon  Odlavius,  Pacuvius,  a tribune  of  the 
people,  publicly  declared,  that  he  would  devote  himfelf  to  Au- 
guftus, and  obey  him  at  the  expence  of  his  life  (as  was  the 
prafUce  among  barbarous  nations),  if  he  was  commanded. 
His  example  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  reft ; till  at 
length  it  became  an  eftabliftied  cuftom  never  to  go  to  falute  the 
emperor,  without  declaring  that  they  were  devoted  to  him.  Be- 
fore this,  the  praftice  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  devoting 
themfelves  to  their  country. 

DEUTEROCANONICAL,  in  the  fchool-theology,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  certain  books  of  holy  feripture,  which  were 
added  to  the  canon  after  the  reft  j either  becaufe  they  were  not 
wi'itten  till  after  the  compilation  of  xhe  canon,  or  on  account 
of  fome  dil'pute  as  to  their  canonicity.  The  word  is  Greek, 
being  compounded  of  Ssvn^o;  Jccond,  and  xavonxo?  canonicaJ. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledged  fevcral  books  in  their 
canon,  which  were  put  there  later  than  the  reft.  They  fay, 
that  under  Efdras,  a great  alTembly  of  their  do£lors,  which 
they  call  by  way  of  eminence  the  great  fynagogue,  made  the 
colleiftion  of  the  facred  books  which  we  now  have  in  the  He- 
brew Old  Teftament.  And  they  agree  that  they  put  books 
therein  which  had  not  been  fo  before  the  Babylonifti  captivity  j 
fuch  are  thofe  of  Danid,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  &c.  and  thofe  of 
Efdras  and  Nchemiah.  And  the  Romilli  church  has  fince 
added  others  to  the  canon,  that  were  not,  nor  could  be,  in 
the  canon  of  the  Jews,  fince  fome  of  them  were  not  compofed 
till  after.  Such  is  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  j with  feveral  of 
the  ajiocryphal  books,  as  the  Maccabees,  Wifdom,  &c.  Others 
were  added  ftill  later,  becaufe  their  canonicity  had  not  been  yet 
examined  3 and  till  fuch  examen  and  judgment  they  might  be 
fet  afide  at  pleafure.  But  fince  that  church  has  pronounced  as 
to  the  canonicity  of  thefe  books,  there  is  no  more  room  now 
for  her  members  to  doubt  of  them,  than  there  was  for  the  Jews 
to  doubt  of  thofe  of  the  canon  of  Efdras.  And  the  dcutero- 
canonical  books  are  with  them  as  canonical  as  the  proto-cano- 
nlcal  3 the  only  difference  between  them  confifting  in  this,  that 
the  canonicity  of  the  one  was  not  generally  known,  examined, 
anil  fettled,  fo  foon  as  that  of  the  others. 

The  deuterocanonical  books  in  the  modern  canon  are  the 
book  of  Efther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  the  feven  laft  chap- 
ters thereof  3 the  ej>iltlc  to  the  Hebrews  3 that  of  James  5 and 
that  of  Judc3  the  fecond  of  St.  Peter  3 the  fecond  and  third  of 
St.  John  5 and  the  Revelation.  The  deuterocanbnical  parts  of 
books  are,  in  Daniel,  the  hymn  of  the  three  children  3 the 
prayer  of  Azariah  3 the  hiftories  of  Siifannah,  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon ; the  laft  chapter  of  St.  Mark  3 the  bloody  fweat,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  angel,  related  in  St.  Luke,  chap.  xxii3 
the  hiltory  of  the  adulterous  woman  in  Si.  John,  chap.  viii. 
Yol.  II. 


DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the  Old 
Tellament  5 being  the  laft  of  thofe  written  by  Mofes  : (Sc« 
Pentateuch.)  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  hvn^oi 
fecOnd,  and  ►of*o?  law.  Deuteronomy  was  written  the  40th  year 
after  the  deliveiy  from  Egypt,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Moabites 
beyond  Jordan  3 Mofes  being  then  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age. 
It  contains,  in  Plebrew,  1 1 paraches,  though  only  to  in  the 
edition  of  the  rabbins  at  Venice  3 XX  chapters,  and  9 ^ 15  verl'es. 
In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  verlions,  it  contains  XXXIV 
chapters.  The  laft  is  not  of  Mofes,.  Some  fay  It  was  added  by 
Joftuia  immediately  after  Mofes’s  death  3 which  is  the  moll 
probable  o]ilnion.  Others  will  have  it  added  by  Efdras. 

DEUTEROPOTMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a defignation 
given  to  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  had  been  thought  dead,  and, 
after  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  rites,  unexpeftedly  reco- 
vered. It  was  unlawful  for  the  dcuteropotmi  to  enter  into  the 
temple  of  the  Eumenides,  or  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  rites, 
till  after  they  were  purified,  by  being  let  through  the  lap  of  a 
woman’s  gown,  that  they  might  feem  to  be  new  born. 

DEUTEROSIS,  the  Greek  name  by  which  the  Jews  called 
their  Mifchnah,  or  fecond  law.  See  Mischnah. 

DEW,  a thin  light  infenfible  mift,  or  rain,  afeending  with  a 
flow  motion,  and  falling  while  the  fun  is  below  the  horizon. 

To  us  it  appears  to  differ  from  rain,  as  lefs  from  more.  Its 
origin  and  matter  are  doubtlcfs  from  the  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions that  rife  from  the  earth  and  water.  See  Exhalation". 
Some  define  it  a vapour  liquefied,  and  let  fall  in  drops.  M. 
Eluet,  in  one  of  his  letters,  Ihews  that  dew  does  not  fall,  but 
rifes  3 and  others  have  adopted  the  fame  opinion. 

M du  Fay  made  feveral  experiments,  firft  with  glafles,  then 
with  pieces  of  cloth  ftretched  horizontally  at  different  heights; 
and  he  found  that  the  lower  bodies,  with  their  under  furfaces, 
were  wetted  before  thofe  that  were  placed  higher,  or  their  upper 
furfaces.  And  Du  Fay  and  Mufehenbroek  both  found,  that 
different  fubftanccs,  and  even  different  colours,  receive  the  dew 
dilferently,  and  fome  little  or  not  at  all. 

From  the  principles  laid  down  under  the  article  Evapora- 
tion, the  feveral  phenomena  of  dews  are  eafily  accounted  for. 
Such  as,  for  inftance,  that  dews  are  more  copious  in  the  fpring, 
than  in  the  other  feafons  of  the  year  3 there  being  then  a greater 
ftock  of  vapour  in  readinefs  than  at  other  times,  by  reafon  of 
the  fmall  expence  of  it  In  the  winter’s  cold  and  froft,  Heni’e 
it  is  too,  that  Egypt,  and  fome  other  hot  countries,  abound  with 
dews  throughout  all  the  heats  of  fummcr3  for  the  air  there  being 
too  hot  to  conftipate  the  vapours  in  the  day-time,  they  never 
gather  into  clouds 3 and  hence  they  have  no  rain;  but  in 
climates  that  are  exceffively  hot,  the  nights  are  remarkably 
cold  3 fo  that  the  vapours  raifed  after  fun-fet  are  readily  c^on- 
denfed  into  dews. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  from  the  dilTerent  fubftanccs  which 
are  combined  with  dew,  that  it  mull  be  eitiicr  falulary  or  inju- 
rious, both  to  plants  and  animals. 

It  is  not  ealy  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  dew  that  rifes  every 
night,  or  in  the  whole  year,  becaufe  of  the  winds  which  difperlc 
it,  the  rains  which  carry  it  down,  and  other  inconveniences  : 
but  it  is  known  that  it  rifes  in  greater  abundance  after  rain  than 
after  dry  weather,  and  in  warm  countries  than  in  cold  ones. 
There  are  fome  places  in  which  dew  Is  obferved  only  to  afeend, 
and  not  to  fall  3 and  others  again  in  which  it  is  carried  u|)wartls 
in  greater  plenty  than  downwards,  being  dilperled  by  the  winds. 

Dr.  Hales  made  fome  experiments,  to  determine  tbe.quantiiy 
of  dew  that  falls  in  the  night.  For  this  purpofe,  on  the  15th 
of  Auguft,  at  feven  in  the  evening,  he  filled  two  glazed  earthen 
pans  with  moill  earth  3 the  dimenfions  of  the  pans  being  ,9 
inches  deep,  and  12  inch*  diameter  ; and  heoblervcs,  that  the 
molfter  the  earth,  the  more  dew  falls  on  it  in  a night  3 and  that 
more  than  a double  quantity  of  dew  falls  on  a furface  of  wa- 
xo  H 
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ter,  than  on  an  equal  furface  of  molft  earth.  Thefe  pons  in- 
creafed  in  weight  by  the  night’s  dew,  180  grains ; and  decreafed 
in  weight  by  the  evaporation  of  the  day,  i oz.  282  grs. : fo  that 
540  grains  more  are  evaporated  from  the  earth  every  24  hours 
in  I'umraer,  than  the  dew  that  falls  in  the  night  j i.  e.  in  21 
days  near  26  ounces  from  a circular  area  of  a foot  diameter. 
Now  if  180  grains  of  dew,  falling  in  one  night  on  fuch  an  area, 
which  is  equal  to  1 13  fquare  inches,  be  equally  fpread  on  the 
lurface,  its  depth  will  be  the  159th  part  of  an  inch.  Helikewife 
found  that  the  depth  of  dew  in  a winter’s  night  was  the  90th 
part  of  an  inch.  If  therefore  we  allow  159  nights  for  the  extent 
of  the  fummer’s  dew,  it  will  in  that  time  amount  to  one  inch  in 
depth ; and  reckoning  the  remaining  206  nights  for  the  extent 
of  the  winter’s  clew,  it  will  produce  2'28  inches  depth  3 and  the 
dew  of  the  whole  year  will  amount  to  3’28  inches  depth.  But 
the  quantity  which  evaporated  in  a fair  fummer’s  day  from  the 
fame  furface,  being  i oz.  and  282  grs.  gives  the  40th  part  of  an 
inch  deep  for  evaporation,  which  is  four  times  as  mixch  as  fell 
at  night.  Dr.  Hales  obferves  that  the  evaporation  of  a winter’s 
day  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  a fummer’s  day ; the  earth’s  greater 
moiliure  in  winter  compenfating  for  the  fun’s  greater  heat  in 
fummer.  Hales’s  "Vegetable  Statics,  vol.  i.  p.  52  of  4th  edit. 
See  Evaporation. 

Signor  Beccaria  made  feveral  experiments  to  demonftrate  the 
exiftence  of  the  eleftricity  that  is  produced  by  dew.  He  ob- 
ferves in  general,  that  fuch  ele£lricity  took  place  in  clear  and 
dry  weather,  during  which  no  ftrong  wind  prevailed  j and  that 
iit  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  dew,  as  the  eledtricity  of  the 
rain  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  rain.  He  fometimes  found 
that  it  began  before  fun-fet ; at  other  times  not  till  1 1 o’clock 
at  night.  See  his  ArUficial  Ele^riciiy  : Appendix,  letter  3. 

Alay-DEW  whitens  linen  and  wax;  the  dew  of  autumn  is 
converted  into  a white  froft.  Out  of  dew  are  produced  a vari- 
ety of  infedts,  w'hich.  change  apace  from  one  fpecies  into  ano- 
ther : and  what  remains  is  converted  into  a fine  white  fait,  with 
angles  like  thofe  of  nitre.  A fpirit  has  been  drawn  from  May- 
dew,  to  which  wonderful  virtues  were  once  attributed.  The  me- 
thod of  colledting  and  preparing  it,  is  deferibed  by  Hanneman, 
phyfician  at  Kiel.  It  is  apparently  from  the  preparation  of  this 
dew,  that  the  brothers  of  the  Rofy-Crofs  took  their  denomina- 
tion. See  Rosicrucians. 

DEW-Born,  in  country  affairs,  a diftemper  in  cattle.  In  which 
there  is  a fwelling  in  the  body,  as  much  as  the  fkin  can  hold,  fo 
that  fome  are  in  danger  of  burfting.  This  diftemper  proceeds 
from  the  greedinefs  of  the  animal’s  feeding,  when  put  into  a 
rank  pafture.  In  this  cafe  the  beaft  fhould  be  ftirred  up  and 
down,  and  made  to  purge  well  : bleeding  in  the  tail  is  alfo  pro- 
per ; then  he  fhould  take  a grated  nutmeg,  made  into  a ball 
with  yolk  of  egg  and  a little  oatmeal. 

'DEW-lForm.  See  Lumbricus. 

DE  "WIT  (John),  the  famous  penfionary,  was  born  in  1625, 
at  Dort ; where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  fo  diligently,  that,  at 
the  age  of  23,  he  publifhed  Elementa  Curvarum  Lmeariim,  one 
of  the  deepeft  books  in  mathematics  at  that  time.  After  taking 
his- degrees,  and  travelling,  he,'  in  1650,  became  penfionary  of 
Dort,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very  early  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  He  oppofed  with  all  his  power  the  war  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  ; and  when  the  event  juftified 
his  predictions,  he  was  unanimoully  chofen  penfionary  of  Hol- 
land. In  this  capacity  he  laboured  to  proaire  a jieace  with 
Cromwell ; in  which  peace  a fccret  article  was  introduced  by 
one  fide  or  other,  for  the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of  Orange.  In 
the  war  with  England  after  the  king’s  reftoratlon,  when  it  was 
thought  expedient,  on  Opdam’s  defeat  and  death,  that  fome  of 
their  own  deputies  fhould  command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  the 
three  put  in  comraiflion  ; and  wrote  an  accurate  relation  of  all 
tjiat  hapoened  during  the  expedition  he  was  engaged  in,  for 
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which,  at  his  return,  he  received  the  folemn  thanks  of  the  States-i- 
General.  In  1667  he  eftablifhed  the  perpetual  ediftfor  abolifh  . 
ing  the  office  of  Stadtholder,  to  fix  the  liberty  of  the  republic,  as 
it  was  hoped,  on  a firm  bafis ; which  produced  feditions  and 
tumults,  that  reftored  the  office,  on  pretence  that  the  De  "Wits 
were  enemies  to  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and  plundered  the  ftate. 
The  penfionary  begged  difmilfion  from  his  poft ; which  was 
granted,  with  thanks  for  his  faithful  fervices.  But  the  invafion 
of  the  French,  and  the  internal  divifions  among  the  Hollanders 
themfelves,  fpread  every  where  terror  and  confufion ; which  the 
Orange  party  heightened  to  ruin  the  De  "Wits.  Cornelius,  the 
penfionary’s  brother,  was  imprifoned  and  condemned  to  exile  ; 
and  a report  being  raifed  that  he  would  be  refeued,  the  mob  armed, 
and  furrounded  the  prifon  where  the  two  brothers  then  were  to- 
gether, dragged  them  out,  barbaroufly  murdered  them,  hung 
their  bodies  on  a gallows,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  which  many 
of  them  even  broiled,  and  ate  with  favage  fiiry.  Such  was  the 
end  of  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  of  his  age  ; of  whom  Sir 
"William  Temple,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  writes 
with  the  greateft  efteem  and  admiration.  He  obferves,  that 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  differed  nothing  in 
his  manner  of  living  from  an  ordinary  citizen.  His  office,  for 
the  firft  ten  years,  brought  him  in  little  more  than  300I.  and  ir* 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  not  above  700I.  fer  annum.  He  re- 
fufed  a gift  of  lo,oool.  from  the  States-General,  becaufe  he 
thought  it  a bad  precedent  in  the  government.  With  great  rea- 
fon,  therefore.  Sir  William  Temple,  fpeaking  of  his  death,  ob- 
ferves, “ He  was  a perfon  that  deferved  another  fate,  and  a bet- 
ter return  from  his  country ; after  eighteen  years  fpent  in  their 
miniftry,  without  any  care  of  his  entertainments  or  eafe,  and  lit- 
tle of  his  fortune.  A man  of  unwearied  induftry,  inflexible 
conftancy,  found,  clear,  and  deep  underftanding,  and  untainted 
integrity ; fo  that  whenever  he  was  blinded,  it  was  by  the  paf- 
fion  he  had  for  that  which  he  efteemed  the  good  and  intereft  of 
his  ftate.  This  teftimony  is  juftly  due  to  him  from  all  that  were 
well  acquainted  with  him ; and  is  the  more  willingly  paid,  fince 
there  can  be  as  little  intereft  to  flatter,  as  honour  to  reproach, 
the  dead.” 

Betides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a book  con- 
taining thofe  maxims  of  government  upon  which  he  a6ted  ;• 
which  will  be  a never-fading  monument  to  his  immortal  memor 
. rj.  A tranflation  of  it  from  the  original  Dutch,  intituled.  Tbs 
true  hiterejl  mid  political  maxims  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  has 
been  printed  in  London  ; to  the  laft  edition  of  which,  in  1646, . 
are  prefixed  hiftorical  memoirs  of  the  illuftrious  brothers  Come-, 
lius  and  John  De  Wit,  by  John  Campbell,  Efq. 

DEXTANS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ten  ounces,  or  of  their 
libra.  See  Libra. 

DEXTER,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever- 
belongs  to  the  right  fide  of  a fliield  or  coat  of  arms-;  thus  we 
fay,  bend-dexter,  dexter-point,  &c. 

DEXTROCHERE,  or  Destrochere,  In  heraldry.  Is  appli- 
ed to  the  right  arm  painted  in  a thicld,  fometimes  naked,  fome- 
times clothed,  or  adorned  with  a bracelet ; and  fometimes  armed,, 
or  holding  fome  moveable  or  member  ufed  in  the  arms. 

DEY,  the  title  of  the  fovereign  of  Algiers,  under  the  pro- 
tefliori  of  the  grand  l"eignor.  A prince  under  this  title  was- 
appointed  by  the  fultan,  at  the  requeftof  the  Turkifh  foldiersj  in 
theyear  1710.  Theterm<^^,in  theTurkifh language, fignifies 
uncle  by  the  mother’s  fide ; and  the  reafon  of  the  denomination 
is  this : that  the  Turkifli  military  confider  the  grand  feignor  as 
their  father ; the  republic  as  their  mother,  by  which  they  are 
nouriflied  and  maintained ; and  the  dey  as  the  brother  of  the 
republic,  and  confequently  the  uncle  of  all  who  are  under  his 
dominion.  Bcfides  the  age,  experience,  and  valour,  which  are 
needfary  qualifications  of  a perfon  to  Ixe  elected,  he  muft  alfo 
be  a native  Turk,  and  have  made  the  voyage  to  Mecca.  H^ 
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Bas  no  guards  nor  ronfiderable  retinue.  He  prefixes  at  the  di- 
van, and  is  moft  diftinguiflied  by  the  refpe6t  and  lubmillion 
•which  are  paid  him. 

DIABETES,  in  phyftc,  an  exceffive  dlfcharge  of  urine, 
which  comes  away  crude,  and  exceeds  the  quantity  of  liquids 
drunk.  See  Medicine. 

DIABOLUS.  See  Devil. 

Diabolus  Marimts.  See  Raia. 

Diabolus  Metallorimy  a title  given  by  chemifts  to  jupiter 
or  tin ; becaufe,  when  incorporated  with  other  metals,  it  ren- 
ders them  incapable  of  redu6tion,  or  at  leall  very  difficult  to 
undergo  that  operation. 

DIACAUSTIC  CURVE,  a fpecies  of  the  cauftic  curves  form- 
ed by  refraftion. 

DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  a well  known  plafter,  com- 
polcd  of  a folution  of  litharge  in  olive  oil.  To  this  the  col- 
lege have  lately  given  the  name  of  EmpJaftrum  Lithargyn. 
The  properties  of  this  plafter  are  very  generally  known. 

DIACODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a fyrup  prepared  from  poppy- 
heads,  It  is  now  called  the  Jyrupus  papaveris  alhi. 

DIACOUSTICS,  called  alfo  diaphonics,  the  confideration 
of  the  properties  of  refracted  found,  as  it  pafl'es  through  dif- 
ferent mediums:  (See  Acoustics.)  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  Jia  per,  “ through,”  which  intimates  a paflage  j and 
uK-du  “ I hear,”  d.  the  confideration  of  the  paft'age  of  the 
founds  we  hear.  See  Sound. 

DIACRII,  in  antiquity,  was  the  name  of  a party  or  faction 
at  Athens.  That  city,  we  read,  was  divided  into  two  parties  : 
the  one  favourers  of  an  oligarchy,  who  would  only  have  a few 
perfons  employed  in  the  government;  the  other  confifted  of  fuch 
as  were  for  a democratiOTl  or  popular  government,  wherein  the 
whole  people  ffiould  have  a fhare.  The  firft  were  called  dia- 
trii,  and  thd  Izittr  pedlaci  •,  the  latter  Inhabiting  the  lower,  and 
the  former  the  a.y.fovy  or  upper  quarter  or  part  of  the  city. 
The  laws  of  Solon  decreed,  that  Pififtratus  ffiould  be  chief  of 
thediacrii;  though  the  fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes’s  comedy  en- 
titled The  .Wafps,  affirms,  that  Pandion  diftributed  the  quar- 
ter of  the  diacrii  among  his  fons,  and  put  Lycus  at  their  head, 

DIADELPHIA,  from  Ji;  “ twice,”  and  aJtAipoj  “ a brother”, 
the  17th  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem  of  botany,  comprehending 
thofe  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  two  fets  of 
united  ftamina ; but  this  circumftance  muft  not  be  abfolutely 
depended  on.  They  are  the  papilionacei  of  Tournefort,  the 
irreguJares  tetrapetali  of  Rivinus,  and  the  legumimji  of  Ray. 
See  Botany,  p.  43. 

DIADEM,  in  antiquity,  a head-band  or  fillet,  worn  by 
kings  as  a badge  of  their  royalty.  It  was  made  of  filk,  thread, 
or  wool,  and  tied  round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the  ends 
being  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck.  It  was  ufually 
white,  and  quite  plain;  though  fometimes  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  fet  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones.  In  latter  times, 
it  came  to  be  twilled  round  crowns,  laurels,  &c.  and  even  ap- 
pears to  have  been  worn  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
Crown.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  diadema  ; of  the 
Greek  “ a little  band,  encompaffing  the  head,”  of  the 

verb  cingo,  “ I gird." 

Diade.m,  in  heraldiy,  is  applied  to  certain  circles  or  rims 
ferving  to  inclofe  the  crowns  of  Ibvcreign  princes,  and  to  bear 
the  globe  and  crols,  or  the  fleur-de-lis,  for  their  creft.  Iffie 
crowns  of  fovereigns  are  bound,  fome  with  a greater  and  fonie 
with  a lefs  number  of  diadems.  The  bandage  about  the  heads 
of  Moors  on  fliiclds  is  aUb  called  diadem,  in  blazoning. 

DUHRLSIS,  in  furgery,  denotes  an  operation  ferving  to  di- 
vide any  part  whofc  continuity  is  a hindrance  to  the  cure. 

Di/eresis,  in  medicine,  is  the  confuming  of  the  velTcls  of  an 
animal  body,  when  from  fome  corroding  caufe  certain  pafliiges  are 
made,  which  naturally  ought  not  to  have  been  ; or  certain  na- 


tural paflages  are  dilated  beyond  their  ordinary  dimenfion?,  fo 
that  the  humours  which  ought  to  have  been  contained  in  the 
veflTels  extravafate  or  run  out. 

Diasues  s,  in  grammar,  the  dlvifion  of  one  1^’llable  into  two, 
which  is  ufually  noted  by  two  points  over  a letter,  as  auJdl,  in- 
ftead  of  aula:,  dijfolilenda  for  dijfblvenda. 

DL^TETtE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a kind  of  judges,  of 
which  there  were  two  forts,  the  clerotl  and  dialedterii.  I'ii-i 
former  were  public  arbitrators,  chofen  by  lot  to  determine  all 
caules  exceeding  ten  drachms,  within  their  own  tribe,  and  from 
their  fentence  an  appeal  lay  to  the  fuperior  courts.  The  dialebte- 
rii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private  arbitrators,  from  whofe  fen- 
tence there  lay  no  appeal,  and  accordingly  they  always  took  an 
oath  to  adminifter  jullice  without  partiality. 

DIAGLIt  PRICE,  the  art  of  cutting  or  engraving  figures  on 
metals,  fuch  as  feals,  intaglios,  matrices  of  letters,  &c.  or 
coins  for  medals.  See  Engraving. 

DIAGNOSIS,  from  ha.yvwcrx.u,  to  difeern  or  dijlmguijh,  the 
dlagnoftics  or  the  figns  of  a difeafe.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
vi'z,  the  adjunft  and  pathognomonic;  the  firft  are  common  to 
feveral  difeafes,  and  ferve  only  to  point  out  the  difterence  between 
difeafes  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; the  latter  are  thofe  which  always 
attend  the  difeafe,  and  diftinguiffi  it  from  all  others. 

DIAGNOSTIC,  in  medicine,  a term  given  to  thofe  figns 
which  indicate  the  prefent  ftate  of  a difeafe,  its  nature  and 
caufe. 

DIAGONAL,  In  geometry,  a right  line  drawn  acrofs  a 
quadrilateral  figure,  from  one  angle  to  another ; by  fome  called 
the  diameter,  and  by  others  the  diametral,  of  the  figure.  See 
Geometry. 

DIAGORAS,  furnamed  the  Athcijl,  lived  in  the  91ft  Olym- 
piad. He  was  not  a native  of  Athens,  but  he  philofophifed 
there.  He  delighted  in  making  verfes,  and  had  compofed  a 
poem  which  a certain  poet  Hole  from  him.  He  fued  the  thief, 
who  fwore  it  was  his  own,  and  got  glory  by  it.  This  tempted 
Diagoras  to  deny  a Providence.  The  Athenians  fummoned 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his'  doblrine.  He  fled,  and  they  fet 
a price  upon  his  head,  promifing  a reward  to  any  who  would  kill 
him;  but  he  took  fliipj-ing,  and  was  call  away. 

DIAGRAM,  in  geometry,  a fcheme  for  explaining  and  de- 
monftrating  the  properties  of  any  figure,  whether  triangle, 
fquare,  circle,  &c.  See  Geometry. 

Diagram,  among  ancient  muficians,  the  fame  with  the 
fcale  of  the  moderns.  See  Scale. 

DIAH,  Diat,  a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  pimiffi- 
ment  of  retaliation.  By  the  Mahometan  law,  a brother,  or 
the  next  relation  of  a murdered  perfon,  ought  to  take  part 
againft  the  murderer,  and  demand  his  blood  in  reparation  for 
that  which  he  has  flied.  Before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the 
Arabs  had  a cuftom  of  putting  a freeman  of  their  prifoners  to 
death  in  lieu  of  every  Have  they  loft  in  battle,  and  a man  for 
every  woman  that  was  killed.  But  Mahomet  regulated  the. 
laws  of  reprifal ; direbting  in  the  Alcoran,  by  the  diat,  that  a 
freeman  ffiould  be  required  for  a freeman,  and  a llave  for  a Have. 
The  Turks,  probably  in  confeqnence  of  this  law,  formerly  maf- 
facred  almoft  all  their  prifoners  of  war  ; but  they  now  content 
themfelves  with  enllaving  and  felling  them, 

DIAHEXAPLA,  or  DiAiiE.XArTE,  among  farriers,  a com- 
pound medicine,  fo  called  from  its  containing  fix  ingredients, 
f/z.  birthwort  and  gentian  roots,  juniper-berries,  bay-berries, 
myrrh,  and  ivory  ffiavings.  It  is  thought  good  for  colds,  and 
many  other  dilbrders  in  horfes. 

DIAL',  an  inftrument  ferving  to  meafure  time;  which,  If 
cffcbled  by  the  aid  of  the  fun,  is  called  a J'un-dial.  The  word  is 
from  the  Latin  dies  “day,”  becaufe  indicating  the  hour  of  the 
day.  The  ancients  alfo  called  it Jeiathcrium,  from  its  elfe.-l  b'y 
the  ffiadow.  Seethe  article  Dialing, 
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DTAIyECT,  an  appellation  given  to  the  language  of  a pro- 
vince in  lb  far  as  it  diti'ers  from  that  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
term,  however,  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  an- 
cient Greek,  whereof  there  were  four  dialebts,  the  Attic,  Ionic, 
i^iiolic,  and  Doric  5 each  of  which  was  a perfe6l  language  in 
its  kind,  that  took  place  in  certain  countries,  and  had  peculiar 
beauties.  In  Britain,  befides  the  grand  diverlity  of  Dnglidi, 
Irilh,  and  Scotch,  almoll  every  county  has  a dialebl  of  its  own, 
all  differing  confiderably  in  pronunciation,  accent,  and  tone,  al- 


though one  and  the -fame  language. 


DIALECTICS,  in  the  literary  hiflorj^  of  the  ancients,  that 
branch  of  logics  which  taught  the  rules  and  modes  of  reafoning. 
Sec  Logic.  Zeno  Eleates  was  the  firft  who  difeovered  the  na- 
tural feries  of  principles  and  conclufions  obferved  in  reafoning, 
and  formed  an  art  thereof  in  form  of  a dialogue  j which,  for 
this  reafon,  was  called  dialeffua. 

The  dialeftica  of  the  ancients  is  ufually  divided  into  feveral 
kinds  ; the  firll  was  the  eleatica,  that  of  Zeno  Eleates,  which 
was  threefold;  viz.  confeeutionnm,  colloquutiomim,  and  co?iten- 
Uonum.  The  firft  confided  of  rules  for  deducing  or  drawing 
conclufions.  I'he  fecond  was  the  art  of  dialogue  ; which  became 
of  fuch  univerfal  ufe  in  philofophy,  that  all  reafoning  was  called 
iuterrogatmi : then,  fyllogifm  being  laid  afide,  the  philofophers 
did  all  by  dialogue  ; it  lying  on  the  refpondent  to  conclude  and 
argue  from  the  feveral  conceffions  made.  The  laft  part  of  Ze- 
no’s dialecftics,  b was  contentious,  or  the  art  of  difputing 

and  contradirting  ; though  fome,  particularly  Laertius,  aferibe 
this  part  to  Protagoras,  a difciple  of  Zeno. 

The  fecond  is  the  dialcffica  viegarica,  whofe  author  is  Euclid, 
not  the  mathematician,  but  another,  ofMegara.  He  gave  much 
into  the  method  of  Zeno  and  Protagoras : though  there  are 
two  things  appropriated  to  him  : the  firft,  that  he  impugned 
the  demonftrations  of  others,  not  by  aflumptions,  but  conclu- 
fions ; continually  making  illations,  and  proceeding  from  confe- 
quence  to  confequcnce  : the  fecond,  that  he  fet  afide  all  argu- 
ments drawn  from  comparifons  of  fimilitude  as  invalid.  He 
was  lucceeded  by  Eubulides,  from  whom  the  fophiftic  way  of 
reafoning  is  faid  to  be  derived.  In  his  time  the  art  is  deferibed 
as  manifold  : menliens,  fallens,  eledira,  obvelata,  acervalis,  cor- 
nuta,  and  calva.  See  Sophism. 

The  third  is  the  dialedtics  of  Plato,  which  he.propofes  as  a 


kind  of  analyfis  to  diredt  the  human  mind,  by  dividing,  defi- 
ning, and  bringing  things  to  the  firft  truth ; where  being  ar- 
rived, and  Hopped  there  a little,  it  applies  itfelf  to  explain  fen- 
fible  things,  but  with  a view  to  return  to  the  firft  truth,  where 
alone  it  can  reft.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Plato’s  analyfis. 

The  fourth  is  Ariftotle’s  dialedtics ; containing  the  dodtrine 
of  fimple  words,  delivered  in  his  book  of  Pnedicaments ; the 
dodtrine  of  propofitions,  in  his  book  De  Intcrp-etationc and 
that  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifm,  in  his  books  of  Analy- 
tics, Topics,  and  Elenchufes- 

The  fifth  is  the  dialedtics  of  the  Stoics ; which  they  call  a 
part  of  philofoph}’-,  and  divide  into  rhetoric  and  dialectic ; to 
which  fome  add  the  definitive,  whereby  things  are  juftly  de- 
fined ; comprehending  likewife  the  canons  or  criterions  of  truth. 
The  Stoics,  before  they  come  to  treat  of  fyllogifms,  have  two 
principal  places  : the  one  about  the  fignification  of  words,  the 
other  about  the  things  fignified.  On  occafion  of  the  firft,  they 
confider  abundance  of  things  belonging  to  the  grammarian’s 
province : w’hat,  and  how  many  letters ; what  is  a word,  dic- 
tion, fpeech,  &c.  On  occafion  of  the  latter,  they  confider  things 
themfelves,  not  as  without  the  mind,  but  as  in  it,  received  in  it 
by  means  of  the  fenfes.  Accordingly,  they  firft  teach,  that  ml 
fit  in  inlt’UeBu,  quod  Jion  j>rius  fnerit  in  fenju  ; “ whatever  is  in 
the  mind  came  thither  by  the  fenfes;”  and  that  aut  inciirficnt 
fui,  as  Plato,  who  meets  the  fight ; aut  fimilitudine,  as  Ciefar 
by  his  effigy;-  aut  proportione,  either  by  enlarging  as  a giant,  or 
by  diminifliing  as  a pigmy;  aut  tranjlatione,  ns  a Cyclops  ; 
aut  compofitione,  as  a Centaur;  aut  contrario,  as  death;  aut 
privatione,  as  a blind  man. 

The  fixth  is  Epicurus’s  dialectics ; for  though  he  feems  to 
have  defpifed  dialetic,  he  cultivated  it  with  vigour.  He  was 
only  averfe  to  that  of  the  Stoics ; who  he  thought  attributed 
too  much  to  it,  as  pronouncing  him  alone  wife  who  was  well 
verfed  in  dialedtics.  For  this  reafon,  Epicurus,  feeming  to  fet 
afide  the  common  dialedtics,  had  recourfc  to  another  way;  m%. 
to  certain  canons  which  he  fnbftituted  in  their  Head,  the  col- 
ledtion  whereof  he  called  canonica:,  and  as  all  quellions  in  phi- 
lofophy are  either  de  re  or  dc  voce,  he  gave  feparate  rules  for 
each.  See  Epicureans. 

DIALIA,  in  antiquity,  facrifices  .performed  by  the  flamen 
dialis.  See  .Flamen. 
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DIALING, 


^r^HE  art  of  drawing  dials  on  the  furface  of  any  given  body 
X or  plane. 

Dialing  is  a very  ufeful  art;  for  clocks  and  watches  are  fre- 
quently out  of  order,  and  in  need  of  regulation  by  fome  inva- 
riable inftniment,  as  a dial;  by  means  of  which  the  true  folar 
time  is  found,  and  from  thence  by  the  equation  tables  the  mean 
time. 

'I’he  antiquity  of  dials  Is  beyond  doubt.  Some  attribute 
their  invention  to  Anaximenes  Milefius;  and  others  to  Thales. 
Vitruvius  mentions  one  made  by  the  ancient  Chaldee  hiltorian 
Berofus,  on  a reclining  jilanc,  almoft  parallel  to  the  equinodlial. 
Ariftarchus  Samius  invented  the  hemifpherical  dial.  And  there 
were  Ibrne  fpherical  ones,  with  a needle  for  a gnomon.  The 
difeus  of  Ariftarchus  was  an  hori'/.ontal  dial,  with  its  limb  raifed 
uj)  all  round,  to  prevent  the  ftiadows  ftretching  too  far. 

It  was  late  ere  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  dials. 
The  firft  fun-dial  at  Rome  wa.s  fet  up  by  Papirlus  Curfor,  about 
the  year  of  the  city  460 ; before  which  time,  fays  Pliny,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  account  of  time  but  by  the  fun’s  rifing 
and  fetting:  It  was  fet  up  at  or  near  the  temple  of  Quirinus, 


but  went  ill.  About  30  years  after,  M.  Valerius  Meflala  being  5 j 
conful,  brought  out  of  Sicily  another  dial,  which  he  fet  up  on  ’ 1 
a pillar  near  the  roftrum ; but  not  being  made  for  that  latitude, 
it  could  not  go  true.  They  made  ufe  of  it  99  years ; till  INIar-  il 
tius  Philippus  fet  up  another  'more  exaft.  .jj 

The  Jews  had  dials  much  earlier.  Witnefs  the  dial  of  Ahaz; 
who  began  to  reign  400  years  before  Alexander,  and  within  la  | 
years  of  the  building  of  Rome;  mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  chap.  %' 
xxxviii.  verfe  8. 

The  firft  profelTed  writer  on  dialing  is  Clavius  ; who  dc- 
monftrates  all,  both  the  theory  and  the  operations,  after  the 
rigid  manner  of  the  ancient  mathematicians;  but  fo  intricate- 
ly,  that  few,  we  dare  fay,  ever  read  them  all.  Dechales  and 
Ozanam  give  much  cafier  demonftrations. in  their  Courfes,  and 
Wolfius  in  his  Elements.  M.  Picard  has  given  a new  method 
of.  making  large  dials,  by  calculating  the  hour-lines;  and  M.  jf  ” 
de  la  Hire,  in  his  Dialing,  printed  in  1683,  a geometrical  me-  f-.; 
thod  of  drawing  hour-lines  from  certain  points  determined  by 
obfervation.  Eberhardus  Welpcrus,  in  1635,  publithed  his 
Dialing,  wherein  he  lays  down  a method  ot  drawing  the  pri-  '■ 
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warj'  dialrf  on  a rcry  eafy  foundation.  The  fame  foundation 
is  defcrlbed  at  length  by  Sebaftiaii  Muufter,  in  his  Rudmcnta 
publiflied  in  1^53.  Sturmius,  in  1672,  publitli- 
cd  a new  edition  of  Welperiis’s  Dialing,  with  the  addition  of  a 
whole  fecond  part,  about  inclining  and  declining  dials,  Src.  In 
1708,  the  fame  work,  with  Slunnius’s  additions,  was  repnb- 
liihed,  with  the  addition  of  a fourth  part,  containing  Picard’s  and 
3'*e  la  Hire’s  methods  of  drawing  large  dials.  Paterfon,  Mi- 
chael, and  IMuller,  have  each  written  on  dialing,  in  the  German 
tongue;  Coetfius  in  his  Hm-ologiographia Plana,  1689; 

Gauppenius,  in  his  Giwmonica  Mechanica ; Bion,  in  his  Ufe  of 
Mathematical  infrnments-,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  b’erguron,  in 
his  Sdcfl  Lctlrircs-,  Mr.  Eminerfon,  in  his  Dialing-,  and  Mr. 
W.  Jones,  in  his  Injlrumcntal  Dialing. 

A Dial  is  a plane,  upon  which  lines  are  deferibed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  fliadow  of  a wire,  or  of  the  upper  edge  of 
another  plane,  erected  perpendicularly  on  the  former,  may 
fliow  the  true  time  of  the  day. 

The  edge  of  the  plane  by  which  the  time  of  the  day  is  found, 
is  called  the  file  of  the  dial,  which  muft  be  parallel  to  the 
earth’s  axis ; and  the  lihe  on  which  this  plane  is  erefted  is 
called  the  Jubf  ile. 

The  angle  included  between  the  fubftile  and  ftlle  is  called 
the  elevation  or  height  of  the  file. 

Dials  are  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  according  as  their 
planes  are  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon. 

Ereft  dials,  whofe  planes  dlreftly  front  the  north  or  fouth, 
are  called  diredt  north  of  fouth  dials  5 and  all  other  ereft  dials  • 
are  called  declincrs. 

Dials  whole  planes  are  neither  parallel  nor  perjjendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  are  called  inclining  or  reclining  dials, 
according  as  their  planes  make  acute  or  obtufe  angles  with  the 
horizon  ; and  if  their  planes  are  alfo  turned  afide  from  facing 
the  fouth  or  north,  they  are  called  dcclining-inclijiiig  or  de- 
clining-reclining dials. 

The  interfedfion  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with  that  of  the 
meridian,  paffing  through  the  ftile,  is  called  the  meridian  of  the 
dial,  or  the  hour-line  of  XII. 

Thole  meridians,  whofe  planes  pafs  through  the  ftile,  and 
make  angles  ot'  15,  30,  45,  60,  73,  and  90  degrees  with  the 
meridian  of  the  place  (which  marks  the  hour-line  of  XII.)  are 
called  hour-circles-,  and  their  interfedtions  with  the  plane  of  the 
dial  are  called  hour-lines. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  fubftile  makes  an  angle  with  the 
hour-line  of  XII.  and  this  angle  is  called  the  dfance  of  the 
Jubf  ile  from  the  meridian. 

The  declining  jdane^s  difference  of  longitude  is  the  angle 
formed  at  the  inlerfedtion  of  the  ftile  and  plane  of  the  dial,  by 
two  meridians;  one  of  which  paffes  through  the  hour-line  of 
XII.  and  the  other  through  the  fubftile. 

If  the  whole  earth  aPep,  I’latc  91.  fig.  t.  were  tranfparent, 
and  hollow,  like  a fphere  of  glafs,  and  had  its  equator  divided 
into  24  ecjual  parts  by  fo  many  meridian  femicircles,  a,  b,  e,  il', 
t,f,g,  8cc.  one  of  which  is  the  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as 
l.onclon  (fuppofrd  to  be  at  the  point  a);  and  if  the  hour  of 
XII  were  marked  at  the  equator,  both  upon  that  meridian  and 
the  oppofite  one,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  hours  in  order  on' the 
reft  of  the  meridians,  thofe  meridians  would  be  the  hour  circles 
of  London:  then,  if  the  I'pherc  had  an  opa(|uc  axis,  as  PDp, 
the  fliadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  upon  every  particulai*  meri- 
dian and  hour,  when  the  fun  came  to  the  plane  of  the  oppofite 
meridian,  and  would  confequently  ftiow  the  time  at  London, 
and  at  all  other  places  on  the  meridian  of  London. 

If  this  fphere  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a folid  plane 
XBCD,  in  the  rational  horizon  of  Jjondon,  one  half  of  the  axis 
EP  would  be  above  theTlane,  and  the  other  half  below  it ; and 
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if  ftraight  lines  were  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  plane  to 
thofe  points  where  its  circumference  is  cut  by  the  hour  circles 
of  the  fphere,  thofe  lines  would  be  the  hour-lines  of  aliorizon- 
tal  dial  for  London  for  the  fliadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  up- 
on each  particular  hour-line  of  the  dial,  when  it  fell  upon  the 
like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere. 

If  the  plane  which  cuts  the  fphere  be  upright,  as  AFCG, 
fig.  a.  touching  the  given  place  (London)  at  F,  and  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian  of  London,  It  will  then  become  ,the- 
plane  of  an  eredb  diredt  fouth-dial : and  if  right  lines  be  drawn 
from  its  centre  E to  thofe  points  of  its  circumference  where 
the  hour  circles  of  the  fphere  cut  it,  thefe  will  be  the  hour-lines 
of  a vertical  or  direft  fouth-dial  for  London,  to  which  the 
hours  are  to  be  fet  as  in  the  figure  (contrary  to  thofe  on  a ho- 
rizontal dial),  and  the  lower  half  F,p  of  the  axis  will  caft  a 
fliadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day  in  this  dial. 

If  the  plane  (ftill  facing  the  meridian)  be  made  to  incline, 
or  recline,  any  given  number  of  degrees,  the  hour-circles  of  the 
fphere  will  ftill  cut  the  edge  of  the  plane  in  thofe  points  tO' 
which  the  hour-lines  muft  be  drawn  ftraight  from  the  centre ; 
and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  caft  a fliadow  on  thefe  lines  at, 
the  refpe6tive  hours.  The  like  will  ftill  hold,  if  the  plane  be 
made  to  decline  by  any  given  number  of  degrees  from  the  me- 
ridian toward  the  call  or  weft:  provided  the  declination  be  lefs 
than  90  degrees,  or  the  reclination  be  lefs  than  the  co-latitude 
of  the  place : and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be  a gnomon, 
or  (lile,  for  the  dial.  But  it  cannot  be  a gnomon,  when  the. 
declination  is  quite  90  degrees,  nor  when  the  reclination  is 
equal  to  the  co-latitude;  becaufe,  in  thefe  two  cafes,  the  axis 
has  no  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  dials  called  univerfal,  becaufe  they 
ferve  for  all  latitudes.  One  of  a veiy  ingenious  conftruftion 
has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  G.  W right  of  London.  The 
hour-circle  or  arch  E,  and  latitude  arch  C,  Plate  91.  fig.  3. 
are  the  portions  of  two  meridian  circles;  one  fixed,  and  the 
other  moveable.  The  hour  or  dial  plate  SEI  at  top  is  fixed 
to  the  arch  C,  and  has  an  index  that  moves  with  the  hour- 
circle  E-,  therefore  the  conftruAion  of  this  dial  is  perfedlly  fi- 
milar  to  the  conftruftion  of  the  meridians  and  hour-circle  up- 
on a common  globe.  The  peculiar  problems  to  be  performed 
by  this  inftrument  are,  i.  To  Jind  the  latitude  of  any  plaee.  2. 
The  latitude  of  the  place  being  known,  to  find  the  time  by  the 
fun  and  fars.  3.  To  fnd  the  fun  or  far's  assimuth  and  alti- 
tude. 

Previous  to  ufe,  this  Inftrument  fliould  be  in  a well-adjufled 
ftate:  to  perform  which,  you  try  the  levels  of  the  horizontal 
plates  Aa,  by  firft  turning  the  ferews  BBBB  till  the  bubbles  of 
air  in  the  glafs  tubes  of  the  fpirit-levels  (which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other)'  are  central  or  In  the  middle,  and 
remain  fo  when  you  turn  the  upper  plate  A half  round  its  cen- 
tre; but  if  they  ihould  not  keep  fo,  there  are  fmall  ferews  at 
the  end  of  each  level,  which  admit  of  being  turned  one  u-ay  or 
the  other  as  may  be  reqrrifite  till  they  are  fo.  The  plates  Ait 
being  thus  made  horizontal,  fet  the  latitude  arch  or  meridian  C 
fteadlly  between  the  two-grooved  fides  that  hold  it  (one  of  which, 
i.s  feen  at  D),  by  the  ferew  behind.  On  this  fide  D is  divided 
the  nonius  or  vernier,  correfponding  with  the  divifions  on  the 
latitude  arch  Cj  and  which  may  be  fulnUvided  into  3 minutea 
of  a degree,  and  even  lefs  If  required.  The  latitude  arch  C Is 
to  be  fo  placed  in  I),  that  the  pole  M inay  be  in  a vertical  po- 
fition ; which  is  done  by  mriking  90°  on  the  arch  at  bottonx 
coipcide  with  the  o of  the  noniu.s.  The  archjs  then  fixed  by 
the  tightening  ferew  at  the  bai'k  of  D.  .Hang  a filken  )ilumb- 
linc  on  the  hook  at  G:  which  line  is  to  coincide  with  a mark  at 
the  bottom  of  the  latitude  arch  at  H,  all  the  while  you  move 
the  upper  jftate  yf  round  its  centre.  If  it  does  not  fo,  there 
arc  four  ferews  to  regulate  this  adjuftment,  twb  of  which  paf* 
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through  the  bate  I into  the  plate  ^ ; fbe  other  two  ferews 
fatten  the  nonius  piece  D together  j which  when  unferewed  a 
thread  or  two,  the  nonius  piece  may  tic  eafily  moved  to  the 
right  or  left  of  po°  as  may  be  found  rcquifjte. 

Pixib.  I.  To  find  the  latitude  of  the  plnce.  Fatten  the  latitude 
amd  hour  circles  together,  by  placing  the  pin  K into  the  holes  5 
flide  the  nonius  piece  T on  the  hour-circle  to  the  fun's  declina- 
tion for  the  given  clay.  The  nonius  piece  £ mutt  be  fet  on  that 
portion  of  the  hour-circle  marked  A*  D or  S D,  according  as 
the  tun  has  north  or  fonth  declination.  About  20  minutes  or 
a quarter  of  an  h«5ur  before  noon,  obl’crvc  the  fun’s  thadow  or 
fpot  that  jialtes  through  the  hole  at  the  axis  O,  and  gently 
move  the  latitude  arch  C down  in  itg  groove  at  D,  till  you  ob- 
ferve  the  fpot  exactly  fall  on  the  crofs  line  on  the  centre  of  the 
nonius  piece  at  L ; and  by  the  falling  of  this  fpot,  lb  long  as 
you  obferve  the  fun  to  increafe  in  altitude,  you  deprefs  the  arch 
C:  but  at  the  inllant  of  its  ftationarj  ajipearance  tire  I'pot  will 
appear  to  go  no  lower ; then  fix  the  arch  by  the  ferew  at  the 
back  of  D,  and  the  degrees  thereby  cut  by  the  nonius  on  the 
arch  will  be  the  latitude  of  the  place  required  : if  great  e>f- 
adlnefs  is  wanted,  allowance  thould  be  made  for  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  atmolphere,  taken  from  fome  nautical  or  agronomical 
treat!  fe. 

Prob.  2.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being  given,  to  find  the 
time  by  the  fun  or  Jiars.  P rom  an  ephemeris  as  before,  you  find 
the  fun’s  declination  for  the  day  north  or  fouth,  and  fet  the 
nonius  piece  E on  the  arch  accordingly.  Set  the  latitude  arch 
C,  by  the  nonius  at  D,  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ; and  place 
the  magnifying  glafs  at  M,  by  which  you  will  very  correbily 
fet  the  index  carrying  a nonius  to  the  upper  XII  at  5.  Take 
out  the  pin  K,  flacken  the  horizontal  ferew  N,  and  gently 
move,  either  to  the  right  or  left  as  you  fee  necelfary,  the  hour- 
circle  E,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other  hand  moving  the  ho- 
rizontal plate  A round  its  axu  to  the  right  and  left,  till  the  lati- 
tude-arch C falls  into  the  meridian  ; which  you  will  know  by 
the  fun’s  fpot  falling  exaflly  in  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece, 
or  where  the  lines  interfect  each  other.  The  time  may  be  now 
read  off  exactly  to  a minute  by  the  nonius  on  the  dial-plate  at 
top,  and  which  will  be  the  time  required.  The  horizontal  line 
drawn  on  the  nonius  piece  L,  is  not  feen  in  the  figure,  being  the 
parallel  of  declination,  or  path  that  the  fun-dial  makes,  it 
therefore  can  fall  on  the  centre  of  that  line  at  no  other  time  but 
when  the  latitude  arch  C is  in  the  meridian,  or  due  north  and 
fouth.  Hence  the  hour-circle,  on  moving  round  with  the  })ole, 
muft  give  the  true  time  on  the  dial-plate  at  top.  There  is  a hole 
to  the  right,  and  crofs  hairs  to  the  left,  of  the  centre  axis  hole  O, 
where  the  fun's  rays  pafs  through  5 whence  the  fun’s  fliadow  or 
fpot  will  alfo  appear  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre  on  the 
nonius  piece  L,  the  holes  of  which  arc  occafionally  ufed  as 
fights  to  obferve  through.  1 f the  fun’s  rays  are  too  weak  fora 
fhadow,  a dark  glafs  to  fkreen  the  eye  is  occafionally  placed 
over  the  hole.  The  mod  jiroper  time  to  find  a true  meridian  is 
three  or  four  hours  before  or  after  noon  j and  take  the  diti'erence 
of  the  fun’s  declination  from  noon  at  the  time  you  obferve.  If  it 
be  the  morning,  the  difference  is  from  noon  of  the  preceding  clay ; 
if  afternoon,  from  noon  of  the  following  day  : and  the  meridian 
being  once  found  exadt,  the  hour-circle  A is  to  be  brought  into 
this  meridian,  a fixed  place  made  for  the  dial,  and  an  objeid  to 
obferve  by  It  alfo  fixed  for  it  at  a great  diflance.  The  fights  L,  O, 
muft  at  all  times  be  directed  againft  this  fixed  objedf,  to  jiVace 
the  dial  truly  in  the  meridian,  proper  for  obferving  the  planets, 
moon,  or  bright  ftars  by  night. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  funs  ar.imutb  and  altitude.  The  latitude- 
arch  C being  in  the  meridian,  bring  the  pole  ;I/into  the  zenith, 
by  fetling  the  latitude-arch  to  90*^.  Fallen  the  hour-circle  E 
in  the  meridian  by  putting  in  the  pin  K ; fix  the  horizontal 
plates  by  the  ferew  N } and  fet  the  index  of  the  dial-plate  to 


XTT,  which  is  the  fouth  point : Now  take  out  the  pin  A",  and 
gently  move  the  hour-circle  A 5 leaving  the  latitude  arch  fixed, 
till  the  firn’s  rays  or  fpot  palling  through  the  centre  hole  in  the 
axis  0 fall  on  the  centre  line  of  the  hour-circle  E,  made  for  that 
purppfc.  The  azimuth  in  lime  may  be  then  read  off  on  the  dial- 
plate  at  top  by  the  magnifying  glafs.  This  time  may  be  con- 
verted into  degrees,  by  allowing  at  the  rate  of  13  for  every  hour. 
By  fliding  the  nonius  piece  E,  fo  that  the  fpot  flnll  fall  on  the 
crofs  line  thereon,  the  altitude  may  be  taken  at  the  fame  time 
if  It  does  not  exceed  45  degrees.  Or  the  altitude  may  be  taken 
more  univerfally,  by  fixing  the  nonius  piece  E to  the  o on  the 
divifjons,  and  Hiding  down  the  latitude-arch  in  fuch  a manner 
in  the  groove  at  D,  till  the  i'pot  falls  exaftly  on  the  centre  of 
the  nonius  E,  The  degrees  and  minutes  then  fliown  by  the 
nonius  at  D,  taken  from  90,  will  be  the  alcilucle  required.  By 
looking  through  the  fight  holes  L,  O,  the  altitude  of  the  moon, 
planets,  and  ftars,  may  be  eafily  taken.  Upon  this  -principle 
it  is  fomewhat  adapted  for  levelling  alio:  by  lowering  the  nonius 
piece  A,  equal  altitudes  of  the  lun  may  be  had  j and  by  raifing 
it  higher,  equal  depreifions. 

INIore  completely  to  anfwcr  the  purpofes  of  a good  theodolite, 
of  levelling,  and  the  performance  of  problems  in  pra(?lical  af- 
tronomy,  trigonometry,  See.  Mr.  W.  Jones  of  Holborn  di- 
vides the  horizontal  plate  D into  368°,  and  an  oppofite  nonius 
on  the  upper  plate  yJ,  fubdividing  the  degrees  into  5 or  more 
minutes.  A telefcope  and  fpirlt-level  applies  on  the  lati- 
tude-arch at  II  G by  two  ferews,  makiiig  the  latitudc-arch 
a vertical  arch  3 and  the  whole  is  adapted  to  triangular 
ftafts  with  parallel  plates,  finiilar  to  thole  ufed  with  the  beft 
theodolites. 

A dial  better  fitted  for  the  performance  of  problems  than  the 
above,  though  in  fbme  particulars  not  fo  convenient  and  accu- 
rate, is  made  by  Jones  and  other  Inftrument-makers  in  London. 
It  confifts  of  the  common  equatorial  circles  reduced  to  a portable 
fize,  and  inltead  of  a telefcope  carries  a plain  fight.  Its  prin- 
cipal parts  confift  of  the  fight-piece  O P,  fig.  4,  moveable  over 
the  declination’s  femlcirclc  D.  It  has  a nonius  Q to  the  femi- 
circle.  A dark  glafs  to  fkreen  the  eye  applies  ojcafionally  over 
either  of  the  holes  at  0 : thefe  holes  011  the  inner  fide  of  the 
piece  are  interfered  by  crofs  lines  5 and  to  the  fight  P two  pie- 
ces are  fixed  by  a proper  number  of  ferews,  the  lower  piece  hav- 
ing a fmall  hole  for  the  fun’s  rays  or  lliadow,  and  the  upper  two 
crofs  hairs  or  wires. 

The  declination  circle  or  arch  D is  divided  into  two,  90®^ 
each;  and  is  fixed  perpendicularly  on  a circle  with  a chamfered 
edge,  containing  a nonius  divifioii  that  fubdivides  into  fiiigle 
minutes  the  under  equatorial  circle  MN,  which  In  all  cafes  re- 
prefents  the  etjuator,  and  is  divided  into  twice  twelve  hours,  and 
each  hour  into  five  minutes.  At  right  angles  below  this  equa- 
torial circle  is  fixed  the  fcniicircle  of  altitude  ylB,  divided  Into 
two  quadrants  of  90°  each.  This  arch  ferves  principally  to 
meafurc  angles  of  altitude  and  depreifirm  ; and  it  moves  cen- 
trally on  an  upright  pillar  fixed  ia  the  horizontal  circle  EF. 
This  circle  EFh  divided  into  four  quadrants  of  90®  each,  and 
againft  it  there  is  fixed  a fmall  nonius  plate  at  N.  The 
horizontal  circle  may  be  turned  round  it.'^  centre  or  axis  ; and 
two  fpirit  levels  LE  are  fixed  on  it  at  right  angle.s  to  one  ano- 
ther. 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  great  variety  of  aftronomical 
and  trigonometrical  problems  that  may  be  folved  by  this  general 
inftrument,  as  deferibed  in  Jones’s  Injirumcutal  Dialing.  One 
example  connected  with  our  prefent  purpofe  may  here  luflice  ; 
viz.  To  find  the  time  voben  the  latitude  is  given.  Suppofing  the 
inllrument  to  be  well  adjufted  by  the  diredlions  hereafter  given  : 
’I'he  meridian  of  the  place  Ihould  be  firll  obtained  to  place  the 
inllrument  in,  which  is  fettled  by  a diftant  mark,  or  particular 
cavities  to  receive  the  ferews  at  / G II,  made  in  the  bale  it 
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(lands  on.  Tli«  meridian  Is  beft  fonnd  by  cqnal  altitudes  of  the 
' fun.  In  order  to  take  thel'e,  you  fet  the  middle  mark  of  the 
nonius  on  the  declination  arch  D at  o,  and  fix  it  by  the  ferew 
behind  ; then  let  the  horary  or  hour  circle  to  XII.  The  circle 
i.F  being  next  made  horizontal,  you  diredt  the  fights  to  the 
fun,  by  moving  the  horizontal  circle  E p and  altitude  femicircle 
AB  : the  degrees  and  minutes  marked  by  the  nonius  on  the 
latter  will  be  the  altitude  required.  To  take  equal  altitudes, 
you  obfervethe  fun’s  altitude  in  the  morning  two  or  three  hours 
bctirre  noon  by  the  femicircle  AB-:  leave  the  inllrument  in  the 
fame  fituation  pertedlly  unaltered  till  the  afternoon,  when,  by 
moving  the  horizontal  circle  F^F,  only  find  the  direftion  of  the 
fight  or  the  fun’s  fpot  to  be  juft  the  fame,  which  will  be  an  equal 
altitude  with  the  morning.  The  place  of  the  horizontal  circle 
£/'againft  the  nonius  at  each  time  of  ohfervation  is  to  be  care- 
fully noted  j and  the  middle  degree  or  part  between  each  will 
be  the  place  wheie  the  femicircle  AB,  and  fight  OP,  will 
fund  or  coincide  with,  when  diredled  to  the  fouth  or  north,  ac- 
cording to  the  fun’s  fituation  north  or  fouth  at  noon,  at  the 
place  of  ohfervation.  .Set  the  index,  or  fight- piece  OP,  very' 
accurately  to  this  middle  point,  by  diredling  the  fight  to  fome 
diftant  objetl  j or  againft  it,  let  one  be  placed  up  ; this  object 
will  be  the  meridian  mark,  and  will  always  ferve  at  any  future 
time.  To  find  the  time,  the  meridian  being  thus  previoufly 
known  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun  (or  liar),  and  determined 
by  the  rheridian  mark  made  at  a diftance,  or  by  the  cavities  in 
the  bafe  to  fet  the  ferew  in  ; Place  the  equatorial  accordingly, 
and  level  the  horizontal  circle  EFhy  the  f]iirit-levels  thereon. 
Set  the  femicircle  AB  to  the  latitude  of  the  pjace,  and  the  index 
of  the  fights  O P to  the  declination  of  the  fun,  found  by  the 
cphemcris,  as  before  dlre£led.  Turn  the  femicircle  D till  the 
fight-holes  are  accurately  dire£led  to  the  fun,  when  the  nonius 
on  the  hour  circle  71/aV  will  fhow  the  time.  It  may  eafily  be 
known  when  the  fun's  rays  arc  diredt  through,  by  tfie  fpot  falling 
on  the  lower  interfedlors  of  the  marks  acrofs  the  hole  at  0.  See 
the  figure  S adjoining. 

The  adjuftments  of  this  equatorial  dial  are  to  be  made  from 
the  following  trials,  jft,  To  adjuft  the  levels  LL  on  EF : 
Place  the  o of  any  of  the  divifions  on  EF  to  the  middle  mark  or 
droke  on  the  nonius  at  iVj  bring  the  air-bubbles  in  the  levels  in 
the  centres  of  each  cafe,  by  turning  the  feveral  ferews  at  IGH: 
this  being  cxadlly  done,  turn  the  circle  EF  two  90°  or  half 
round  : if  the  bubble  of  air  then  remains  in  the  centre,  they  are 
right,  and  properly  adjufted  for  ufe  ; but  if  they  are  not,  you 
make  tliem  lb  by  turning  the  neceftary  ferews  placed  for  that 
jmrpofe  at  the  ends  of  the  level-cafes  by  means  of  a'turn-fcrew, 
until  you  bring  them  to  that  fixed  pofiti on,  that  they  will  return 
when  the  plate  PP  is  turned  half  round,  adly,  To  adjuft  the 
line  of  fight  OP  : Set  the  nonius  to  o on  the  declination  arch 
/),  the  nonius  on  the  hour-circle  to  VI,  and  the  nonius  on  the 
femicircle  AB  to  908.  Diredl  to  fome  part  of  the  horizon  where 
there  may  he  a variety  of  fixed  objedts.  Level  the  horizontal 
f'ircle  EFhy  the  levels  LL,  and  obferve  any  objedl  that  may 
a})pear  on  the  centre  of  the  crofs  wires.  Reverfe  the  femicircle 
JtB,  viz.  fo  that  the  oppofitc  90°  of  it  be  applied  to  the  nonius, 
obftrving  particularly  that  the  other  nonii  prefciwe  their  fitu- 
irioii.  If  then  the  remote  objedl  formerly  viewed  ftill  continues 
in  the  centre  of  the  crofs  wire.s,  the  line  of  fight  OP  is  truly 
adjufted  ; but  if  not,  unferew  the  two  ferews  of  the  frame  car- 
rying the  crofs  wires,  and  move  the  frame  till  the  interfcdlion 
appears  againft  another  or  new  objedl,  which  is  half  way  be- 
tween the  lirll  and  that  which  the  wirc.s  were  againft  on  the 
reverfion.  Pieturn  the  femicircle  AB  to.  its  former  pofition  : 
when,  if  the  intcrfedlion  of  the  wires  be  found  to  be  againft  the 
half  way  obiedl,  or  that  to  which  they  w'cre  lafl  divided,  the  line 
«f  fight  is  a'cljulted  j if  nut,  thff  operation  of  obferving  the  in- 


terval rif  the  two  objedls,  and  apjdying  half  way,  muft  be  re- 
peated. 

It  I.S  neceftary  to  obferve,  that  one  of  the  wires  ftiould  he  in' 
the  plane  of  tlie  declination  circle,  and  the  other  wire  at  right 
angles  ; the  frame  containing  the  wires  is  made  toftiift  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  hole  at  P w'hich  forms  the  fun’s  fjiot  is  alfo  to  be  ad- 
jufted by  diredling  the  fight  to  the  fun,  that  the  centre  of  the 
ftiadow  of  the  erpfs  hairs  may  fall  exadlly  on  the  upper  hole  j 
the  lower  frame  with  the  hole  is  then  to  be  moved  till  the  fpot 
falls  exadliy  on  the  lower  fight  hole. 

Laftly,  It  is  generally  neceftfary  to  find  the  corredlion  always 
to  be  applied  to  the  obfervations  by  the  femicircle  of  altitude 
AB.  Set  the  nonius  to  o on  the  declination  arch  D,  and  the 
nonius  to  XII  on  the  equator  or  hour-circle  : Turn  the  fight  to 
'any  fixed  and  diftindl  objedl,  by  moving  the  arch  AB  and  cir- 
cle PPonly  ; Note  the  degree  and  minute  of  the  angle  of  alti- 
tude or  depreffion  : Reverie  the  declination  femicircle  by  placing' 
the  nonius  on  the  hour-circle  to  the  oppofite  XII  : Dircdl  the 
fight  to  the  fame  objedl  again  as  before.  If  the  altitude  or  de- 
prellion  now  given  be  the  fame  as  was  ohferved  In  the  former 
pofition,  no  corredlion  is  wanted  ; but  if  not  the  fame,  half  the- 
difference  of  the  two  angles  is  the  coriedlion  to  be  added  to  all 
obfervations  or  redlifications  made  with  that  quadrant  by  which 
the  lead  angle  was  taken,  or  to  be  fubftradled  from  all  obferva- 
tions made  with  the  other  quadrant.  Thefe  feveral  adjuftments 
are  abfolutely  neceftiiry  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument  j 
and  when  once  well  done,  will  keep  fo,  with  care,  a confiderablc- 
time. 

The  conftrudllon  of  fun-dials  on  all  {ihanes  whatever  may  be- 
Included  in  one  general  rule  ; intelligible,  if  that  of  a horizontal 
dial  for  any  given  latitude  be  well  underlloocl.  For  there  is  no- 
plane, however  obliquely  fituated  with  refpedl  to  any  given  place,, 
but  what  is  parallel  to  the  horizon  of  fome  other  place ; and 
therefore,  if  we  can  find  that  other  place  by  a problem  on  the 
terreftrial  globe,  or  by  a trigonometrical  calcuhation,  and  con- 
ftrudl  a horizontal  dial  for  it,  that  dial  applied  to  the  p*lane  -where 
it  is  to  ferve  will  be  a true  dial  for  that  place. — Thus,  an  ere<fk. 
direft  fouth  dial  in  51^  degrees  north  latitude  would  be  a hori- 
zontal dial  on  the  fame  meridian,  90  degrees  fouthward  of  51* 
degrees  north  latitude  : which  falls  in  with  384-  degrees  of  fouth- 
latitude.  Ikit  if  the  iqiright  plane  declines  from  facing  the 
fouth  at  the  given  jilace,  it  would  ftill  be  a horizontal  plane  90 
degrees  from  that  place,  but  for  a different  longitude,,  w'hichi 
would  alter  the  reckoning  of  the  hours  accordingly.. 

Case  I.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  an  upright  plane  at  London 
declines  36  degrees  well  ward  from  facing  the  fouth,  and  that  It 
rs  recplrcd  to  find  a place  to  whofe  horizon  the  faid  plane  is 
parallel ; and  alfo  the  difference  of  longitude  between  London 
and  that  jilace.  n 

Let  NESIF,  fig.  5)  be  the  horizon  of  London,  whofe  ze- 
nith is  Z,  and  P the  north  pole  of  the  ijihere  j and  let  Zb  be  the 
pofition  of  a vertical  plane  at  Z,  declining  wellward  from  5 
(the  fouth)  by  an  angle  of  36  degrees;  on  which  plane  an  ereifl 
dial  for  London  at  Z is  to  be  delcribed.  Make  the  femidiamter 
ZD  pcrpcudicular  to  Zb  : and  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  2),  36 
degrees  well  of  the  Ibuth  S.  Then  a plane,  in  the  tangent 
HD,  tou  thing  the  fphere  in  D, ' will  be  parallel  to-  the  plane 
Zb ; and  the  -axis  of  the  fphere  will  be  equally  inclined  to  both 
thefe  plane.s. 

Let  IF  Q R be  the  equinoxial,  whole  elevation  above  the  ho- 
rizon of  7j  (liondon)  is  38^  degrees  ; and  PRD  be  the  meridiaa 
of  the  jilace  D,  cutting  the  cquinoAial  in  R.  Then  it  is  evL 
dent,  that  the  arc  RD  \s  the  latitude  of  the  place  D (where 
the  jilane  'Zb  would  be  horizontal),  and  the  arc  is  the  differ 
cncc  of  longitude  of  the  planes  Zb  and  DH, 
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In  the  rphei'Ioai  triangle  the  arc  Tf  'D  is  given,  for  it  is 

the  com[)lement  of  the  ])lane’s  declination  from  S to  fouth  ; 
which  complement  is  54^^  (-vi-z.  90*^ -36®;)  the  angle  at 
in  which  the  meridian  of  the  place  Dcuts  the  equator,  is  a right 
angle  j and  the  angle  RIFD  meafurcs  the  elevation  of  the  cqui- 
nottial  above  the  horizon  or  Z,  namely,  385-  degrees.  Say  there- 
fore, As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  plane’s  declination  from 
the  I'outh,  fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude  of  'A  to  the  line  of  RD 
the  latitude  of  Z)  .•  which  is  of  a ditfcient  denomination  from  the 
latitude  of  Z,  bccaufe  Z and  D are  of  diilerent  fidts  of  the 
.equator. 

As  radius  " .10.00000 

Toco-fine  36^  o'—RQ  9.90796 

So  co-fine  30'=  QZ  9-794i^ 

To  fine  30®  i^'t=DR  (9.70211)  = the  lat.  of  D,  whole  hori- 
zon is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  Zb  at  Z. 

N.  B.  When  radius  is  made  the  firft  term,  it  may  be  omitted  ; 
ai4d  then  by  fubtrading  it  mentally  from  the  lum  of  the  other 
:two,  the  operation  will  be  liiortened.  Thus,  in  the  prefent 
vcafe, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  TFR=*  1J4®  o'  9.90796 

Add  the  logarithmic  fine  of  72Z)=:f  38?  30' 9.7941 1; 

Their  fum — radius  -----  - _ 9.702  ii 

gives  the  lame  folution  as  above.  And  we  lhall  keep  to  this 
method  in  the  following  part  of  this  article. 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  places  D and  Z, 
fay.  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  38^  degrees,  the  height  of  the 
equinodial  at  Z,  fois  the  co-tangent  of  36  degrees,  the  plane’s 
declination,  to  the  co-tangent  of  the  difference  of  longitudes. 
'Thus, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  J ^^1°  30'  9.893^4 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  § 54®  o'  10.13874 

Their  fum — radius  -----  10.03228 

16  the  nearell  tangent  of  47®  S' ~JVR  : w'hich  i.s  the  co  tan- 
gent of  42°  ^2'—RQ,  the  difference  of  longitude  fought. 
Which  difference,  being  reduced  to  time,  is  2 hours  51  ^ mi- 
nutes. 

And  thus  having  found  the  exa£l  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  place  D,  to  whofe  horizon  the  vertical  plane  at  Z is  parallel, 
we  (hall  proceed  to  the  conftniftion  of  a horizontal  dial  for  the 
place  D,  whofe  latitude  is  30®  14' fouth  ; but  'anticipating  the 
time  at  D by  2 hours  31  minutes  (negledting  the  { minute  in 
praftice),  becaufe  D is  fo  far  weflward  in  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  London  ; and  this  will  be  a true  vertical  dial  at 
Xarndon,  declining  weflward  36  degrees. 

A flume  any  right  line  CSL,  fig.  6,  for  the  fubflile  of  the  dial, 
and  make  the  angle  KCP  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place 
.{viz.  30®i4'),  to  whofe  horizon  the  plane  of  the  dial  is  paral- 
lel ; then  CRP  will  t,e  the  axis  of  the  flile,  or  edge  that  calls 
the  fliadow  on  the  hours  of  the  day,  in  the  dial.  This  done, 
draw  the  contingent  line  EQ  cutting  the  fubflilar  line  at  right 
angles  in  K ; and  from  JC  make  XR  ])erpendicular  to  the  axis 
CRP.  Then  KG  ( = KR)  being  made  radius,  that  is,  equal  to 
the  chord  of  6o®  or  tangent  of  45®  on  a good  I'eTlor,  take  42® 
52'  (the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  places  Z and  J))  from  the 
tangents,  and  having  fet  it  from  K to  M,  draw  CM  for  the 
hour-line  of  XII.  Take  KN,  equal  to  the  tangent  of  an  angle, 
lefs  by  13  degrees  than  KM  that  is,  the  tangent  of  27®  : 

and  through  the  point  N draw  CN  for  the  hour-line  of  I.  The 


tangent  of  12®  32'  (which  is  13°  lefs  than  27®  42'),  fet  off  the 
fame  way,  will  give  a point  between  K and  N,  through  which  ' 
the  hour-line  of  II  is  to  be  drawn.  The  tangent  of  2?  8' 
(the  difference  between  43®  and  52°  32')  placed  on  the  other  ‘ 
fide  of  CL,  will  determine  the  point  through  which  the  hour 
line  of  III  is  to  be  drawn  ; to  which  2°  8',  if  the  tangent  of  13® 
be  added,  it  will  make  17®  8'  ; and  this  fet  off  from  K towards 
If)  on  the  line  EQ,  will  give  the  ])oint  for  the  hour-line  of  IV''; 
and  lb  of  the  reft. — The  forenoon  hour -lines  are  drawn  the  fame 
way,  by  the  continual  addition  of  the  tangents  13®,  30®,  4^®, 
&:c.  to  42®  32'  (=  the  tangent  of  K M)  for  the  hours  of  XI, 
X,  IX,  &TC.  as  far  as  necelfary  ; that  is,  until  there  Ire  five  hours 
on  each  fide  of  the  fubflile.  The  fixth  hour,  accounted  from  • 
that  hour  or  part  of  the  hour  on  which  the  fubflile  falls,  will  be 
always  in  a line  perpendicular  to  the  fubflile,  and  drawn  through  ■ 
the  centre  C. 

In  all  erei5l  dials,  CM,  the  hour-line  of  XII,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon  of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  to  ferve ; for 
that  line  is  the  interfeftion  of  a vertical  plane  with  the  plane  of 
the  meridian  of  the  place,  both  which  arc  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon;  and  any  line  HO  or  ho,  perpendicular  to 
CM,  will  be  a horizontal  line  on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  along 
which  line  the  hours  may  be  numbered  ; and  CM  being  fet  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  the  dial  will  have  its  true  jiolition. 

If  the  plane  of  the  dial  had  declined  by  an  equal  angle  to- 
wards the  eaft,  its  defeription  would  have  differed  only  in  this, 
that  the  hour-line  of  XII  would  have  fallen  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  fubflile  CIj,  and  the  line  HO  would  have  a fubcontrdiy  pofi- 
tion  to  what  it  has  in  this  figure. 

And  thefe  two  dials,  with  the  upper  points  of  their  ftiles  turned 
toward  the  north  pole,  will  ferve  for  other  two  planes  parallel ' 
to  them  j the  one  declining  from  the  north  toward  the  call,  and 
the  other  from  the  north  toward  the  weft,  by  the  fame  quantity 
of  angle.  The  like  holds  true  of  all  dials  in  general,  whatever 
be  their  declination  and  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the  hori- 
zon. 

Case  II.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  not  only  declines,  but  alfo 
reclines,  or  inclines.  Suppofe  its  declination  from  fronting  the 
fouth  S,  fig.  7,  be  equal  to  the  arc  S D on  the  horizon  j and 
its  redination  be  equal  to  the  arc  Ddoi the  vertical  circle  DZ  : 
then  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  quadrant  of  altitude  Z!D  on  the 
globe  cuts  the  point  D in  the  horizon,  and  the  redination  is 
counted  upon  the  quadrant  from  D to  d:  the  interfedlion  ofThe 
hour-circle  PRd,  with  the  equinoftial  WQE,  will  determine  Rd, 
the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  whole  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  given 
plane  Zii  at  Z ; and  R Q will  be  the  difference  in  longitude  of 
the  places  at  d and  Z. 

I’rigonometrically  thus  ; Let  a great  circle  pafs  through  the 
three  points,  IK,  d,E-,  and  in  the  triangle  TVDd,  right-angled 
at  D,  the  fidcs  IVD  hnd  Dd  are  given  ; and  thence  the  angle 
DhKd  is  found,  and  fo  is  the  hypothenufe  JKd.  Again,  the  diffe- 
rence, or  the  fum,  of  DWd  and  DWR,  the  elevation  of  theequi- 
no6lial  above  the  horizon  ol  Z,  gives  the  angle  dlKR  ; and  the 
hypothenufe  of  the  triangle  JVRd  was  juft, now  found;  whence 
the  fides  Rd  and  WR  are  found,  the  former' being  the  latltivleof 
the  place  d,  and  the  latter  the  complement  of  RQ,  the  difference 
of  longitude  fought. 

Thus,  If  the  latitude  of  the  place  Z be  32®  to'  north  ; the 
declination  SD  of  the  plane  Zb  (which  would  be  horizontal  at 
d)  be  36®,  and  the  redination  be  13®,  or  equal  to  the  arc  Dd-, 
the  fouth  latitude  of  the  place  d,  that  is  the  arc  Rd,  will  be  13® 
9';  and  RQ,  the  difference  of  the  longitude,  36®  2'.  From 


* The  co-fine  of  36.0,  or  of  RQ.  •{■  The  co-fine  of  31.  30,  or  of  QZ. 
, co-tangent  of  36.0,  or  of  DhK. 


The  co-fine  oi  38.  30,  or  of  JKDR. 


§ The 
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^hefc  data,  therefore,  let  the  dial  (fig.  8.)  be  defcribed,  as  in  the 
ibrnier  example. 

There  are  feveral  other  things  requlfite  in  the  praftice  of  di- 
aling ; the  chief  of  whu  h ihall  be  given  In  the  form  of  arithme- 
tical rules,  fimplc  and  eaiy  to  thole  who  have  learned  the  ele- 
inents  of  trigQnometr}^ 

Rule  I.  'L'ofind  ihe  argla  nvhich  ihe  hour-lines  on  any  dial 
make  iintb  ibe fuhjUle.  To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  the  given 
latitude,  or  of  the  ftile's  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
add  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  hour  * diftance  from  the 
meridian,  or  from  the  f lubftile ; and  the  fum  minus  radius 
will  be  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  angle  fought. 

I'or  KC,  tig.  6,  is  to  KM  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ra- 
tio of  KC  to  KG  (=  KR)  and  of  KG  to  KM ; which  making 
■CK  the  radius  10,000000,  10,0000,  or  10,  or  i,  are  the  ratio  of 
10,000000,  or  of  10,0000,  or  of  10,  or  of  i,  to  KGx  KM. 

Thus,  in  a horizontal  dial,  for  latitude  51®  30',  to  find  the 
angular  diftance  of  XI  in  the  forenoon,  or  I in  the  afternoon, 
frnni  XII. 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  51®  30'  9-89334  J 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  51°  o'  9.42805 

' , 

The  fum  — radius  is  - - - - 9.32159  = the 

logarithtnic  tangent  of  1 50',  or  of  the  angle  which  the  hour- 
line of  XI  or  I makes  with  the  hour  of  XII. 

And  by  computing  in  this  manner,  with  the  fine  of  the  lati- 
tude, rind  the  tangents  of  30,  45,  60,  and  7 5°,  for  the  hours  of 
II,  III,  nil,  and  V in  the  afternoon  ; or  of  X,  IX,  VIII,  and 
VII  in  the  forenoon  ; you  will  find  their  angular  diftances  from 
XII  to  be  24®  18',  38*^  3',  53®  35',  and  71®  6'  which  are  all 
that  there  is  occafion  to  compare  for. — And  Ihefe  diftances  may 
be  fet  off  from  XII  by  a line  of  chords  3 or  ratlrer,  by  taking 
1000  from  a fcale  of  equal  jiarts,  and  letting  that  extent  as  a 
radius  from  C to  XII  j and  then,  taking  209  of  the  fame  parts, 
(which  arc  the  natural  tangent  of  n®  50'),  and  fettlng  them 
from  XII  to  XI  and  I,  on  the  line  ho,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  C XII  ; and  fo  for  the  reft  of  the  hour-lines,  which,  in  the 
table  of  natural  tangents,  againft  the  above  diftances,  are  451, 
782,  1355,  and  2920,  of  luch  equal  parts  from  XII,  a.s  the  ra 
dius  C XII  contains  1000,  And  laftly,  fet  off  1237  (the  natu- 
ral tangent  of  51®  30')  for  the  angle  of  the  ftile’s  height,  which 
is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Rule  II.  The  latitude  of  the -place,  the  funs  declination,  and 
his  hour  diftance  from  the  meridian,  being  given,  to  find  (i.)  his 
altitude,  (2.)  his  azimuth.  ( i .)  Let  d,  fig.  7,  be  the  fun’s  place, . 
d li  his  declination  ; and,  in  the  triangle  P Z d,  Pd  the  fum, 
or  the  difference,  of  d R,  and  the  quadrant  P R,  being  given  by 
the  fuppofition,  asalfo  the  complement  of  the  latitude  PZ,  and 
the  angle  dPZ,  which  meafures  the  horary  diftance  of  d from 
the  meridian  ; we  fhall  (by  Cafe  4.  of  Keill’s  Oblique  Spheric 
Trigonometry')  find  the  bafe  Zd,  which  is  the  fun’s  diftance 
from  the  zenith,  or  the  complement  of  his  altitude. 

And  (2  ) as  fine  Zd:  fine  : : fine  dPZ  : dZP,  or  of  its 
fujiplement  DZS,  the  azimuthal  diftance  from  the  louth. 

Or  the  pra6\ical  nilc  may  be  as  follows  : 


Write  J for  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  L and  / for  the 
fine  and  co  fine  of  the  latitude,  D and  d for  the  fine  and  co-fine 
of  the  fun’s  declination,  and  II  for  the  fine  of  the  horary  diftance 
from  VI. 

Then  the  relation  of  H to  R will  have  three  varieties. 

I.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  elevated  pole,  and  the 
hour  of  the  day  is  between  XII  and  VI 5 it  is 


A = ID  + Hld,zndH  = 


A-LD, 

Id 


2.  When  the  hour  is  after  VI.  it  is  = LD  — Mid,  and 


H = 


LD  ^ A 
Id  ^ 


3.  When  the  declination  is  towards  the  deprelTed  pole,  w.e 
have  A = Hid  - LD,  and  H = 


Which  theorems  will  be  found  ufeful,  and  expeditious  enough 
for  folving  thofe  problems  in  geography  and  dialing  which  de- 
pend on  the  relation  of  the  fun’s  altitude  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Example  I.  Suppofe  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  be  51 de- 
grees north  : the  lime  five  hours  diftant  from  XII,  that  is,  an 
hour  after  VI  in  the  morning,  or  before  VI  in  the  evening  ; 
and  the  fun’s  declination  20®  north.  Required  the  fun's  jaiii- 
tude  ? 

Then  to  log.  L = log.  fin.  51®  30'  i.S93i54§ 

add  log.  D = log.  fin,  20®  o'  1.53405 

Their  fum  1.42759  gives 
LD  = logarithm  of  0.267664,  in  the  natural  fines. 

And,  to  log.  log,  fin.  ||  15®  o'  1.41300 

add  / ^ = 38°  o'  1. 79414 

X log.  d = log.  fin.  **  70®  o'  1.97300 

t i.ff  i 

. " Their  fum  1.18014  gives  ■ 

1^'logarithm  of  0.151408,  in  the  natural  fines. 

And  thefe  two  numbers  (0.267664  and  0.151408)  make 
0.419072=^73  which,  in  the  table,  is  the  nearelt  Jiatural  line 
of  24°  47/,  the  fun’s  altitude  fought. 

The  fame  hour  diftance  being  alfumed  on  the  other  fide  of 
VI,  then  LD  — Hld  is  0.116256,  the  fine  of  6®  40^/3  which 
is  the  fun’s  altitude  at  V in  the  morning,  or  VII  in  the  evening, 
when  his  north  declination  is  20°. 

But  when  the  declination  is  20'’  fouth  (or  towards  the  dc- 
prefl'ed  pole)  the  difference  Hid  — LD  becomes  negative  3 ami 
thereby  Ihows,  that  an  hour  before  \T  in  the  morning,  or  palt  V I 
in  the  evening,  the  fun’s  centre  is  6°  40 below  the  horizon. 

Exam.  2.  From  the  fame  data,  to  find  the  fun’s  azimuth.  If 
II,  L,  and  D,  are  given,  then  (by  par.  2.  of  Rule  II.)  from  // 
having  found  the  altitude  and  its  complement  Zd-,  and  the  arc 
Pd  (the  diftance  from  the  pole)  being  given  3 fay,  As  the  cofinc 
of  the  altitude  is  to  the  fine  of  the  diftance  from  the  pole,  fo  is 
the  fine  of  the  hour-diftance  from  the  meridian  to  the  fine  of  tlie 
azimuth  diftance  from  the  meridian. 


; 1 — 

* That  is,  of  15,  30,  45,  60,75®,  for  the  hours  of  T,  JI,  III,  IIII,  V,  in  the  afternoon  3 and  XI,  X,  IX,  VIII,  \ II,  In  the 

forenoon.  . 

-|- In  all  horizontal  dials,  and  ere£l  north  or  fouth  dials,  the  fubftilc  and  meridian  arc  the  fame  3 but  in  all  declining  dials, 

the  fubftile  line  makes  an  angle  with  the  meridian. 

+ In  which  cafe,  the  radius  CK  is  fuppoled  to  be  divided  into  10,0000  equal  parts. 

§ Here  we  confider  the  radius  as  unity,  and  not  io,oocoo  3 by  which,  inllcail  ol  the  index  9,  v/e  have—  1 a?  above;  which 
Is  of  no  fart  her  life  than  making  the  work  a little  caficr. 

(I  The  diftance  of  one  hour  from  VI.  '**  The  co-latitude  of  the  plage, 

^ The  co-dccliaatioii  of  the  fua. 

\UL.  II. 


jto  JC 
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DIALING. 


T.et  the  latitude,  be  51®  ,30'  north,  the  declination  15^9/ 
fouth,  and  the  lime  II  h.  24  in.  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fun 
begins  to  illuminate  a vertical  wall,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the 
pofition  of  the  wall. 

Then  by  the  foregoing  theorem.s,  the  complement  of  the  alti- 
tude will  be  Si°  and  Pd  the  diftance  from  the  pole  being 

IC9"  5',  and  the  horary  dillunce  from  the  meridian,  or  the  an- 


gle dPZ,  s6\ 

To  log.  fin.  74*^  51'  - - T.9'8464 

Add  hig.  fin.  O''  - • 1.76922 

And  from  the  fnm  - - 1.75386 

Take  the  log.  fin.  3i°  32^  - i-996^5 


Remains  1.75S61  = log.  fin. 
theazimuth  ditlance -fought. 

When  the  altitude  is  given,  find  from  thence  the  hour,  and 
proceed  as  above. 

This  jiraxis  is  of  fingular  ufe  on  many  occafions  ; In  finding 
the  declination  of  vertical  jdanes  more  exadtly  than  in  the  com- 
mon way^  elpecially  if  the  tranfits  of  the  fun’s  centre  are  ob- 
ferved  bj'. applying  a ruler  with  fights,  either  plain  or  telefco- 
pical,  .to  the  wall  or  plane  whofe  declination  is  required.  In 
drawing  a meridian  line,  and  finding  the  magnetic  variation.  In 
finding  the  bearings  of  places  in  terreftrial  furveys ; the  tranfits 
of  .the  fun  over  any  place,  or  his  horizontal  ditlance  from  it, 
being  obferved,  together  with  the  altitude  and  hour.  And  thence 
determining  fmall  difl'erences  of  longitude.  In  oblerving  the 
variations  at  fea,  &c. 

The  dcclinaiion,  inclination,  and  reclination  of  planes,  are 
frequently  taken  with  a fuilicient  degree  of  accuracy  by 
an  initrument  called  a declinator  or  declinatory.  The  con- 
ltru£lion  of  this  Initrument,  as  fomewhat  Improved  by  Mr. 
Jone.«,  is  as  follows  : On  a mahogany  board  ABIK,  fig.  9, 
is  inlerted  a femicircular  arch  AGEB  of  ivory  or  box -wood, 
divided  into  two  quadrants  of  90®  each,  beginning  from  the 
middle  G.  On  the  centre  C turns  a vertical  quadrant  DFE, 
divided  into  90°,  beginning  from  the  bafe  E ; on  which  is  a 
moveable  index  CF,  with  a fmall  hole  at  F for  the  fun's  rays  to 
pafs  through,  and  form  a fpot  on  a mark  at  C.  The  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  quadrant  at  E is  pointed,  to  mark  the  linear  direc- 
tion of  the  quadrant  when  applied  to  atiy  other  plane  3 as  this 
quadrant  taJees  off  occafionally,  and  a plumb-line  P hangs  at 
the  centre  on  C,  for  taking  the  inclinations  and  reclinations  of 
planes.  At  H,  on  the  plane  of  the  board,  is  inferted  a compafs 
of  points  and  degrees,  with  a magnetical  needle  turning  on  a pi- 
vot over  it.  The  addition  of  the  moveable  quadrant  index  con- 
liderably  extend  the  utility  of  the  declinator,  by  rendering  it 
convenient  for  taking  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun,  the  fun’s  alti- 
tude, and  bearing,  at  the  fame  time,  &c. 

To  apply  this  inftrument  in  taking  the  declniatmi  of  a well 
or  plane : Place  the  fide  ACB  in  an  horizontal  direftion  to  the 
plane  projiofed,  ajid  obferve  what  degree  or  point  of  the  compafs 
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Dialing  Lines,  or  Scales,  are  graduated  line?,  jfiaced  on 
rules,  or  the  edges  of  quadrants,  and  other  inftruments,  to  ex- 
pedite the  conftru£lion  of  dials. 

I'iiM.i'SG-Spberc,  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  with 
feveral  femicirdes  hiding  over  one  another,  on  a mov’uig  hori- 
zon, to  demonftratc  the  nature  of  the  dodrine  of  fpherical  tri- 
angles, and  to  give  a true  idea  of  the  drawing  of  dials  on  all 
manner  of  planes. 

Dialing,  in  a mine,  called  alfo  Phmming,  is  the  ufing  of  a 
compafs  (which  they  call  dial),  and  a long  line,  to  know  which 
wav  the  load  or  vein  of  ore  inchnes,  or  where  to  ihift  an  air- 
ftiaff,  or  bring  an  adit  to  a dcfircd  place. 


the  N part  of  the  needle  (lands  over  from  the  north  or  the  fouth, 
and  it  will  be  the  declination  of  the  plane  from  the  north  or  fouth 
accordingly.  Ifi  this  cafe,  allowance  inuft  be  made  for  the  va- 
nation  of  the  needle  (if  any)  at  the  place  ; and  which,  if  not  9 

previoirily  known,  will  render  this  operation  very  inaccurate.  At  ^ 

London  it  is  now  22°  30'  to  the  weft. 

Another  way  more  exadf  may  be  ufed,  when  the  fun  ftilnca  « 
cut  half  an  hour  before  noon.  The  fide  ACB  being  placed  9 
againft  the  plane,  the  quadrant  muft  be  fo  moved  on  the  I'emi-  S 
c ircle  A(3B,  and  the  index  CF  on  DE,  till  the  fun’s  rays  palfing 
through  the  hole  at  F fall  exadlly  on  the  mark  at  G,  and  con- 
tinned  fo  till  the  fun  requires  the  index  to  be  raifed  no  higher ; 
you  will  then  have  the  meridian  or  greateft  altitude  of  the  9 

fun  ; and  the  angle  contained  between  G and  E will  be  the  de-  y 

clination  required.  The  pofition  of  CE  is  the  meridian  or  i j ( 
o’clock  line.  But  the  moft  exaft  way  for  taking  the  declination  | 
of  a plane,  or  finding  a meridian  line,  by  this  inftrument,  is,  in  f 
the  forenoon,  about  two  or  three  hours  before  1 2 o’clock,  to  V-. 
obferve  two  or  three  heights 'or  altitudes  EF  of  the  fun  3 and  at  S 
the  fame  time  the  refpe6tive  angular  polar  diftances  GF,  from  R 
G : write  them  down  ; and  in  the  afternoon  watch  for  the  v 
fame,  or  one  of  the  fame  altitudes,  and  mark  the  angular  dif- 
tances or  diftance  on  the  quadrant  AG  ; Now,  the  divifion  or 
degree  exactly  between  the  two  noted  angular  diftances  will  be  • 
the  true  meridian,  and  the  diftance  at  which  it  may  fall  from  i. 
the  C of  the  divifions  at  G will  be  the  declination  of  the  plane. 

The  reafon  for  obferving  two  or  three  altitudes  and  angles,in  the 
morning  is,  that  in  cafe  there  ftiould  be  clouds  in  the  afternoon,  ' 
you  may  have  the  chance  of  one  correfponding  altitude. 

The  quadrant  occafionally  takes  oft’ at  C,  in  order  to  place  it  '{ 
on  the  furfj.ee  of  a pedeftal  or  plane  intended  for  an  horizontal  ) 
dial  3 and  thereby  from  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun,  as  above, 
draw  a meridian  or  12  o’clock  line  to  fet  the  dial  by.  i 

The  bafe  ABIK  ferves  to  take  the  inclination  and  reclination  | 

of  planes.  In  this  cafe,  the  quadrant  is  taken  oti',  and  the 
plummet  P is  fitted  on  a pin  at  the  centre  C : then  the  fide  IGK 
being  applied  to  the  plane  propofed,  as  QL  (fig.  10.)  if  the  r, 
plumb-line  cuts  the  femicircle  in  the  point  G,  the  plane  is  hori- 
zontal 3 or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant  in  any  point  at  S,  then  will 
GCS  be  the  angle  of  inclination.  Laftly,  if  apjftying  the 
fide  ACB  (fig.  10.)  to  the  plane,  the  plummet  cuts  G,  the  plane 
is  vertical  3 or  if  it  cuts  cither, of  the  quadrants.  It  is  accordingly  ’ 
the  angle  of  reclination.  Hence,  if  the  quantity  of  the  angle 
of  inclination  be  compared  with  the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  >- 
equator,  it  is  eafily  known  whether  the  plane  be  inclined  or  re- 
clined. Dials  arc  made  in  a variety  of  forms,  fome  of  which 
are  very  fantaftical,  but  for  real  ufe  the  fimpleft  are  the  belt. 

For  various  mechanical  modes  of  making  them,  Fergufon,  Emer-  ., 

fon  and  Martin  may  be  confulted  with  advantage.  The  theory  ) 
is  fimple  3 and  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this 
treatife  form  the  balls  toruniverfal  pra6tice  in  this  art.  g 
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DIALIS,  in  antiquity,  a Latin  term  fignifying  fomething  | 
that  belongs  to  Jupiter.  The  word  is  lormed  from  Aio,-,  the-  3 
genitive  of  Hiur,  Jupiter.  . ,1 

Flumcn  Dialis.  SccFlamf-K.  1 

DIALITHA,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  a word  ufed  to  J 
exprefs  the  elegant  ornaments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  i 
compofed  of  gold  and  gems.  They  alfo  called  thel'e  litboeolla,  j 
“ cemented  ftonesor  gems  5”  the  gold  being  in  this  cafe  as  a ce-  1 
ment  to  hold  the  ftones  together.  They  wore  bracelets  and  | 

other  ornamental  things  about  their  habit.s  thus  made  3 and  | 

their  ciqis  and  table-furniture,  for  magnificent  treats,  were  ot  1 
this  kind.  The  green  ftones  were  found  to  fuccecd  heft  of  all 
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^n  the(c  tilings  ; and  the  emerald  and  grecnllli  topaz,  or,  as  we 
■call  it,  chr}'lblitc,  were  moft  in  efteem  for  this  purpofe.  This 
ufe  of  the  Itones  explains  what  Pliny  very  often  fays  of  them  in 
his  defcn’ption  : Nibtl jucundius  aurtim  dt'ctt,  “ Nothing  becomes 
gold  better'  ’ this  he  fays  of  the  green  topaz  or  chr}'folite;  and 
this  and  many  other  like  paflages  have  greatly  perplexed  the  cri- 
tics, who  -did  not  hit  upon  this  explication. 

^^ALOGISM,  in  rhetoric,  is  uled  tor  the  foliloquy  of  per- 
fons  deliberating  with  thcmfelves.  See  SoLiLpauY. 

DIALOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a converfation  between 
two  or  more  perfons  either  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

Compojitimi  and  Stile  of  nvritten  Dialogue.  As  the  end  of 
fpeech  is  converfation,  no  kind  of  writing  can  be  more  natural 
than  dialogue,  which  reprefents  this.  And  accordingly  we 
tint!  it  was  introduced  very  early,  for  there  are  feveral  inltances 
©f  it  in  the  Mofaic  hiftoiy.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  alfo  fell 
veiq.’-  much  into  it,  efpecially  the  philofophers,  as  the  moll  con- 
venient and  agreeable  method  of  communicating  their  fentiments 
and  inltrurtions  to  mankind.  And  indeed  it  feems  to  be  at- 
tended with  very  contiderable  advantages,  if  well  and  judicioully 
managed.  For  it  makes  the  drieft  fubjetts  entertaining  and 
pleafant,  by  its  variety,  and  the  different  charafters  of  the 
I'peakers.  Befides,  things  may  be  canvalled  more  minutely, 
and  many  leiler  matters,  which  ferve  to  clear  up  a fubjeft,  may 
be^  introduced  with  a better  grace,  by  quel'tions  and  anl'wcrs, 
objedtions  and  replies,  than  can  be  conveniently  done  in  a con- 
tinued difeourfe.  There  is  likewife  a further  advantage  in  this 
way  of  writing,  that  the  author  is  at  liberty  to  choofe  his 
fpeakers : and  therefore,  as  Cicero  has  well  obfen'ed,  when  we  ima- 
gine that  we  hear  perfons  of  an  eftabliflied  reputation  for  wifdom 
and  knowledge  talking  together,  it  necefl'arily  adds  a weight 
and  authority  to  the  difeourfe,  and  more  clofely  engages  the  at- 
tention. The  fubjedl-matter  of  it  is  very  intenfive;  for  what- 
ever is  a proper  argument  of  difeourfe,  public  or  private,  ferious 
or  jocole ; whatever  is  fit  for  wife  and  ingenious  men  to  talk  upon, 
either  for  improvement  or  diverfion,  is  fuitablc  for  a dialogue. 

From  this  general  account  of  the  nature  of  dialogue,  it  iseafy 
to  perceive  what  kind  offtjde  bell  fuits  it.  Its  affinity  with  Epis- 
tles fliows  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difference  between  them 
in  this  refpedl.  Indeed,  fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it 
ought  rather  to  fink  below  that  of  an  epiftle,  becaufe  dialogues 
fhould  in  all  refpedts  reprefent  the  freedom  of  converfation  ; 
whereas  cpifdcs  ought  fometimes  to  be  compofetl  with  care  and 
accuracy,  efpecially  when  written  to  fuperiors.  But  there  feems 
4o  be  little  weight  in  this  argument,  fince  the  defign  of  an  epif- 
tle  is  to  fay  the  fame  things,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
writer  judges  would  be  moft  fit  and  proper  for  him  to  fpeak,  if 
prefent.  And  the  very  fame  thing  is  dofigued  in  a dialogue, 
with  refpefl  to  the  feveral  perfons  concerned  in  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  like  plain,  cafy,  and  liiuplc  ll)  le,  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  particular  chara6lers  of  the 
perfons  concerned,  feem.s  to  accord  with  both. 

But  as  greater  (kill  is  required  in  writing  dialogues  than  let- 
ters, we  (hall  give  a more  particular  account  of  the  principal 
things  neceiVary  to  be  regarded  in  their  compolition,  and  illuf- 
trate  them  chiefly  from  (krero’s  excellent  Dialogues  concerning 
an  Orator.  A dialogue,  then,  confifls  of  two  parts;  an  i?iiro- 
dndlion,  and  ihe  body  of  the  difeourfe. 

1.  The  inlrodudiion  acquaints  us  with  the  jilacc,  time,  per- 
fons, and  occafion,  of  the  converfation.  7’hus  Cicero  places 
the  fcenc  of  his  dialogues  at  Cralfus’s  country  feat  ; a very  proper 
recels,  both  for  fuch  a debate  and  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  And 
as  they  were  pcrfoiw  of  the  firfl  rank,  and  employed  in  the 
greateft  affairs  of  Hate,  and  the  difeourfe  held  them  for  two  days  ; 
he  reprefents  it  to  have  happened  at  the  time  of  a fefiival,  when 
there  was  no  biifinefsdone  at  Rome,  which  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  ablimt. 


And  becaafe  the  grcatefl  regard  is  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of 
the  perfons,  who  ought  to  be  fiich  as  are  well  ac(}uaintcd  with 
the  lubjctl  upon  which  they  difeourfe  j in  thefe  dialogues  of  Ci- 
cero, the  two  principal  difputants  arc  Crafl'us  and  Antony,  the 
greateft  orators  of  that  age,  and  therefore  the  moft  proper  j)cr- 
fons  to  difpute  upon  the  qualifications  neceflaiy  for  their  art. 
One  would  think  it  fcarce  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  confer  ■ 
ence  fhould  be  held  by  perfons  who  lived  at  the  fame  time,  and 
fo  were  capable  to  converfe  together.  But  yet  fome  good  wri- 
ters have  run  into  the  impropriety  of  feigning  dialogues  between 
perfons  who  lived  at  diftant  times.  Plato  took  this  method,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Macrobius.  But  others,  who 
have  been  willing  to  bring  perfons  to  difeourfe  together,  who 
lived  in  different  ages,  without  fuch  inconfiftency,  have  wrote 
dialogues  of  the  dead.  Lucian  has  made  himfelf  moft  remark- 
able in  this  way.  As  to  the  number  of  perfons  in  a dialogue, 
they  may  be  more  or  lefs ; fo  many  as  can  conveniently  carry 
on  a converfation  without  diforder  or  confufion  may  be  admitted. 
Some  of  Cicero’s  dialogues  have  only  two,  others  three  or  more; 
and  thofe  concerning  an  orator,  feven.  And  It  is  convenient 
they  fhould  all,  in  fome  refpedls,  be  perfons  of  different  charac- 
ters and  abilities;  which  contributes  both  to  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  difeourfe,  like  the  different  attitudes  of  figuies  in 
a pidlure.  Thus,  in  Cicero’s  dialogues  lall  mentioned,  CralTus 
excelled  in  art,  Antony  principally  for  the  force  of  his  genius, 
Catullus,  for  the  purity  of  his  llylc,  Scaevola  for  his  fkill  in  the 
law,  Caefarfor  wit  and  humour;  and  though  Sulpitius  and  Cotta, 
who  were  young  men,  were  both  excellent  orators,  yet  they  dif- 
fered in  their  manner.  But  there  fhould  be  always  one  chief 
perfon,  who  is  to  have  the  main  part  of  the  converfation.;  like 
the  hero  in  an  epic  poem  or  a traged)',  who  excells  the  reft  in 
adlion  ; or  the  principal  figure  in  a pitlure,  which  is  moft  con- 
fpicuous.  In  Plato’s  dialogues,  this  is  Socrates ; and  CralTus,  in 
thofe  of  Cicero  above  mentioned. 

It  is  ufual  likewife  in  the  introdufllon,  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  occafion  of  the  difeourfe.  Indeed  this  is  not  always  men- 
tioned ; as  in  Cicero’s  dialogue  of  the  parts  of  oratory,  where 
the  foil  begins  immediately  with  defiring  his  father  to  inftrucT 
him  in  the  art.  But  it  is  generally  taken  notice  of,  and  moft 
cor^ionly  reprefented  as  accidental.  The  reafon  of  which 
may  be,  that  fuch  difeourfes  appear  moft  natural ; and  may 
likewife  afford  fome  kind  of  apology  for  the  writer  in  managing 
his  different  chara6lers,  fince  the  greateft  men  may  be  fuppofed 
not  always  to  ('peak  with  the  utmoft  exaiftnefs  in  an  accidental 
conveiTation.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  dialogues  concerning  an 
orator,  makes  Craftiis  occafionally  fall  upon  the  fubjeft  of  ora- 
tory, to  divert  the  company  from  the  melancholy  thoughts  of 
what  they  had  been  difeourfmg  of  before  with  relation  to  the 
public  diforders,  and  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  coun- 
try. But  the  introdudlion  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  and  tedious. 
]\Ir.  Addifon  complains  of  this  fault  in  fome  authors  of  this 
kind.  “ For  though  (as  he  fays)  fome  of  the  fineft  treatifes  of 
the  moft  polite  I.alin  and  Greek  writers  are  in  dialogue,  and 
many  very  valuable  jiicccs  of  French,  Italian,  and  Englifh,  ap- 
pear in  the  fame  dreis  ; yet  in  fome  of  them  there  is  fo  much 
time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that,  before  they  enter  on  their 
fubjedt,  the  dialogue  is  half  over." 

2.  Wc  come  now  to  the  body  of  the  difeourfe,  in  which  fome 
things  relating  to  the  perfons,  and  others  to  the  lubjcdT,  arc 
propel  to  be  remarked.  And  as  to  the  perfons,  the  prineijial 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  keep  up  a jutluefs  of  character 
through  the  whole.  And  the  diftindl  charadlers  ought  to  be  fo 
perfectly  obferved,  that  from  the  very  words  thcmfelves  it  may 
be  always  known  who  is  the  fpcaker.  This  makes  dialogue 
more  difficult  than  fimjile  d'*fcription,  by  reafon  of  the  number 
.md  variety  of  characters  which  are  to  be  drawn  at  the  lame 
time,  and  each  of  them  managed  with  the  greateft  propriety. 
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The  principnl  fpeaker  ftimiM  appear  to  be  a pertain  of  great 
fenl'e  aiul  wlfclom,  and  belt  acquainted  with  the  lubje^.t.  No 
quetrion  ought  to  be  a)l<c<l  him,  or  objeffioii  darted  to  what  he 
but  what  he  diould  fairly  aiifwer.  And  what  is  faid  by 
the  red  thould  princi)5ally  tend  to  promote  his  difonirfe,  and 
carry  it  through  in  the  mod  artful  and  agreeable  manner. 
Where  the  argument  is  attended  with  dilHculties,  (me  other  per- 
fon  or  more  may  be  introduced,  of  equal  reputtition,  or  near  it, 
but  ofdidercnt  lenliments,  to  oppofc  him,  and  maintain  the  con- 
trary fide  of  the  tpietlion.  This  gives  opportunity  for  a thorough 
examination  of  the  point  on  both  fides,«and  atifwering  alj  objec- 
tions. But  if  the  combatants  are  not  pretty  equally  m itched,  and 
maders  of  the  fubje6f,  they  will  treat  it  but  fuperficially.  And 
through  the  whole  debate  there  ought  not  to  be  the  lead  wran- 
gling, peevidinefs,  or  obdinacy;  nothing  but  the  appearance  ot 
good  humour  and  good  breeding,  the  gentleman  and  the  friend, 
with  a readinefs  to  fubmit  to  conviction  and  the  force  of  truth, 
as  the  evidence  lhall  appear  on  one  tide  or  the  other.  In  Cicero, 
thefe  tw'o  charafters  are  CralTus  and  Antony.  And  from  them 
Mr.  Addlfon  I'eeins  to  have  taken  his  Philander  Tind  Cynthio,  in 
his  Dialogues  upon  the  uf(falnrfs  of  ancient  medals,  which  are 
formed  pretty  much  on  Cicero’s  plan.  AVhere  younger  jierfons 
are  prefent,  or  fuch  w'ho  are  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  I'ub- 
jedt,  they  diould  be  rather  upon  the  enquiry  than  difpute : and  the 
queftions  they  alTc  diould  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  freiquent  5 
that  they  may  not  tex)  much  interrupt  the  debate,  br  appear 
over  talkative  before  wafer  and  more  experienced  perfons.  Sul- 
pit’us  and  Cotta  fudain  this  charaider  in  Cicero,  and  Eugenius 
in  Mr.  Addlfon.  And  it  is  very  convenient  there  Ihould  be 
One  perfon  of  a w’itty  and  jocofe  humour,  to  enliven  the  dif- 
courl'e  at  proper  feal’ons,  and  make  it  the  more  entertaining,  ef- 
pecially  wdien  the  dialogue  is  drawn  out  to  any  confiderable 
length.  Caei'ar  has  this  part  in  Cicero.  And  in  Mr.  yVddifon, 
Cynthio  is  a perfon  of  this  turn,  and  oppofes  Philander  in  a mer- 
ry way.  I\Ir.  Addifon’s  fubjecd  admitted  of  this  ; but  the  fe- 
rioufnefs  and  gravity  of  Cicero’s  argument  required  a different 
fpeaker  for  the  jocofe  part.  INIany  perfons  ought  not  to  fpeak 
immediately  one  after  another,  llorace’s  rule  for"  plays  is  : 

To  crowd  the  ftage  is  odious  and  abfurd. 

Let  no  fourth  adtor  ftrivc  to  fpeak  a wofJ. 

Though  Scallger  and  others  think  a fourth  perfon  may  fome- 
times  be  permitted  to  fjieak  in  the  fame  feene  without  confu- 
fion.  However,  if  this  is  not  con\monly  to  be  allowed  upon  the 
■ftage,  where  the  aftors  are  prefent,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
their  voice  and  habit ; much  lefs  in  a dialogue,  where  you  have 
only  their  names  to  diftinguifli  them. 

With  regard  to  the  fubjeB,  all  the  arguments  fhoiild  appear 
probable  at  leaft,  and  nothing  be  advanced  which  may  teem 
weak  or  trivial.  There  ought  alfo  to  be  an  union  in  dialogue, 
that  the  difeourfe  may  not  ramble,  but  keep  up  to  the  main  de- 
fign.  Indeed,  fhort  and  pleafant  digreflions  are  fometimes  al- 
lowable for  the  eafe  and  entertainment  bf  the  reader.  But  every 
thing  fliould  be  fo  managed,  that  he  may  ftill  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  thread  of  the  difeourfe  in  his  mind,  and  keep  the  main 
argument  in  view,  till  the  whole  is  finifhed.  The  writers  of  dia- 
logue have  not  confined  their  difeonrfes  to  any  certain  fpace  of 
time  ; hut  either  concluded  them  with  the  day,  or  broke  oft 
when  their  fpeakers  have  been  tired,  and  reaft'iimed  them  again 
the  next  day.  Thus  Cicero  allows  two  days  for  his  three  dia- 
logues concerning  an  orator  ; but  Mr.  Addifon  extends  his  to 
three  days,  allowing  a day  for  each.  Nor  has  the  fame  me- 
thod always  been  obferved  in  compofing  dialogues.  For 
fometimes  the  writer,  by  w'ay  of  narrative,  relates  a difeourfe 
which  paffed  between  other  perfons.  Such  arc  the  dialogues  of 


Cicero  and  Mr.  Addlfon  laft  mentioned,  and  many  others  both 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But,  at  other  tinns,  the  fpeakers 
are  introduced  in  perfon,  as  talking  to  each  other.  This,  as  Ci« 
ccro  obferves,  jirevents  the  frequent  repetition  of  thofe  words,  he 
faid,  and  be  replied  and  by  placing  the  hearer,  as  it  were,  in 
the  convcriation,  gives  him  a more  lively  reprefentation  of  the 
difcoiiife,  which  makes  it  the  more,  aflefting.  And  therefore  CA~ 
cf  ro,^  who  wrote  his  dialogue  of  old  age  in  this  manner,  in  which 
C:atd,  who  was  then  in  years,  largely  recounts  the  fatisfa6tions 
of  life  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  old  age,  tells  his  friend  Atticiis 
he  was  himfelf  fo  aftedted  with  that  difeourfe,  that  when  he  re- 
viewed it  fometimes,  he  fancied  they  were  not  his  own  words, 
but  Cato's.  There  are  fome  other  dialogues  of  Cicero,  written 
in  the  fame  way  ; as  that  Offriendfhip,  and  Of  the  parts  of  ora- 
tory. And  both  Plato  and  Lucian  generally  chofe  this  method. 

Dialogue,  in  dramatic  coinpofilioa.  See  the  article  Poe.- 

TKY. 

DIALTHAliA,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent  formerly  ufed  as  a 
refolvent ; fo  called  from  Althae.v,  or  marthmalVows,  which  is 
the  principal  ingredient  in  it. 

DIALUM,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  diandria  dais  of  plants.  The  corolla  is  pen- 
tapetalous  j no'  calyx  j the  Itamina  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. 

DIALYSIS,  In  grammar,  a mark  or  charaiTer,  confifting  of 
two  points,  placed  over  two  vowels  of  a word,  in  order  to  fe- 
parate  them,  becaufe  otherwife  they  would  make  them  a 
diphthong,  as  Mofdlc,  &c. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS,  a feftival  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana 
Orthia,  which  received  that  name  a^o  too  f/,«;i'yovi>,  from  whip- 
ping, becaufe  boys  were  whipped  before  the  altar  of  the  goddels. 
Thefe  boys,  called  Bomonicae,  were  originally  free-born  Spar- 
tans, but  in  the  more  delicate,  ages  they  w'ere  of  mean  birth,  and 
generally  of  a llavifh  origin.  This  operation  was  performed  by 
an  oificer  in  a fevere  and  unfeeling  manner  ; and  that  no  com- 
panion fhould  be  raifed,  the  prlel't  ftood  near  the  altar  with  a 
linall  light  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,  which  fuddenly  became  heavy 
and  infupportable  if  the  lath  of  the  whi]i  was  more  lenient  or 
lefs  rigorous.  The  parents  of  the  children  attended  the  iblem- 
nity,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  commit  any  thing  either  by  fear 
or  groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconian  education. 
Thefe  flagellations  were  fo  fevere,  that  the  blood  guftied  in  pro- 
fufe  torrents,  and  many  expired  under  the  lafti  of  the  whip, 
without  uttering  a groan,  or  betraying*aiiy  marks  of  fear.  Such 
a death  was  reckoned  very  honourable  j and  the  corpl'e  was  buried 
with  much  Iblemnity  with  a garland  of  flowers  on  its  head.  The 
origin  of  this  feltival  is  unknown.  Some  fuppofe  that  Lycurgus 
firft  inftituted  it  to  inure  the  youth  of  Lacedemon  to  bear  labour 
and  fatigue,  and  render  them  infenfible  to  pain  and  wounds. 
Others  maintain,  that  it  is  a mitigation  of  an  oracle,  which  or- 
dered that  human  blood  fliould  be  Ihed  on  Diana’s  altar  5 and 
according  to  their  opinion,  Oreftes  firft  introduced  that  barba- 
rous cuftom,  after  he  had  brought  the  ftatue  of  Diana  Taurica 
into  Greece.  There  is  another  tradition,  wliich  mentions,  that 
Paulanias,  as  he  was  oflering  up  prayers  and  facrifices  to  the 
gods,  before  he  engaged  with  Mardonius,  was  fuddenly  attacked 
by  a number  of  Lydians,  who  dilturbcd  the  facrifice,  and  were 
at  laft  repelled  with  ftaves  and  ftones,  the  only  weapons  with 
which  the  Lacedemonians  were  provided  at  that  moment.  In 
commemoration  of  this,  therefore,  the  whipping  of  boys  was 
inftituted  at  Sparta,  and  after  that  the  Lydian  procellion. 

DIAMETER,  in  geometry,  a right  line  palling  through  the 
centre  of  a circle,  ancf  terminated  at  each  fide  by  the  circiuiife- 
rencx;  thereof.  Sec  Gf.  o m ft  r y . 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 


J^CCOUNTS,  perfonal,  how  to  keep,  i a — real,  how  to 
keep,  ib. 

Balance,  Sheet,  20,  Balancing  the  leger,  4 b — 5 — 6 
Book-keeping,  the  art  of,  i a 

Book,  fuhjidiary,  ufed  by  merchants,  20  a.  Cafli  book,  20  a. 
Of  charges,  20  b.  Of  houfe  expences,  ib.  Invoice  book, 
ib.  Of  fales,  ib.  Bill  book,  21  a.  Receipt  book,  ib. 
Pocket  book,  ib.  Memorandum  book,  ib, 

Cajb,  howto  keep  account  of,  i b 
Debtor  and  Creditor,  account  of,  2 a 

\- 

BOX 

j4NTHER,  an  account  of,  33  a 
Bark,  of  the,  30  a 

Botany,  its  name  whence,  28  a.  Its  obje6t,  ib.  Its  hlftorj'',  ib. 
Various  authors  who  have  written  on  it,  28  a b.  Different 
fyftems  of  it,  29  a.  Gloflary  of  botanical  terms,  55 — 65 
Calamarice,  49  a 

Capillary  attradlion,  the  caufe  of  the  motion  of  fluids  in  plants, 
31  b 

Clajfes  of,  in  botany,  37  ^ 

Clqfflficatmij  the  natural  method  of,  49  a 

Coronaria,  50  a 

Crypiogamia,  47  b 

Decandria,  40  b 

Diadelpbia,  43  ^ 

Diandria,  37  ^ 

Didynamia,  0,6  b,  \\  h 
Digynia,  38  a 
Dioecia,  47  a 
Dodecandria,  36  41  tz 

Enneandria,  40  b ^ 

Fqrina,  33  a 
Firm,  48  a 
Filament,  33  a 
Flags,  48  u,  54  i 
VoL.  U.  i , 


Journal,  the  nature  of,  2 b.  Example  of,  7 p— 19.  Gene- 
ral rules  for  entries  in  it,  3 a 

Leger,  the  nature  and  ufe  of,  i b.  Example  of,  13 — 17, 
Balancing  and  polling  of,  4 b — 5 — 6 
Merchants,  various  books  ufed  by,  i a — 2.  Examples  of, 
7 a— 17. 

Proft  and  lofs,  account  of,  2 a.  Sheet  of,  20. 

Wajle  or  Day  book,  its  nature  and  ufe,  x a.  Example  off 
7 a — 12. 


ANY. 

Florets,  chara£ler  off  45  a 
Flowers,  the  parts  of,  33  a.  35  ^ 

Foliation,  48  b 
Fruit,  parts  of,  3^  i 
Germ,  of  the,  33  a 

Glojfary  of  botanical  terms,  55  a — 6^ 

Gramina,  49  a 

Gynandria,  37  a.  46  c 

Hales,  Dr.  his  experiments  with  plants,  32  a 

Heptandria,  40  a 

Hermaphrodite  plants,  what,  33  b.  36  a 

Hefperidea:,  30  b.  b 

Hexandria,  3^  b 

Holcraceee,  50  a 

Icofandria,  36  a.  41  a 

Juice,  of  the  proper,  31a 

Leaves,  their,  varieties,  48  b 

Limiecus,  his  lyftem  of  botany,  29  a h.  33  a,  HIs  natural 
claflilication,  49  a 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas,  difeovered  the  fexual  fyftem,  99  b 
Mona^ilphia,  43  a 
Monandria,  3‘]  b 
Monaecia,  46  q 
Mojfes,  48  a 
19  L 
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Mujhroomsy  48  a.  .^4  ^ 

Mytius,  Mr,  his  cxperimenle  with  a palm  tree,  30  a 

O^andria,  40  a 

Orcbidt\e,  49 

Order,  of  the,  35  If 

rahue,  49  a 

Pentandria,  38  3 

Pericarpium,  44  a 

Piperitre,  49  a 

Pyi'tl,  33  44*^ 

Pitb,  of  the,  30  fl 

Plants,  their  fap,  juices,  and  air  veflels,  31  <7.  Of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fluid  m them,  31^.  Are  influenced  by  light,  ib. 
They  perfpire,  ib.  Their  fecretions,  3 a b.  Their  fevcral 
parts,  ib.  Their  varieties,  49 — 55 
Polyade.pbia,  44  b 
Polyandria,  36  a.  41  b.  47  b 
Polygamia,  b , . ' 

Power,  vital,  aferibed  to  plants,  31  b 
Roots,  48  b 

Sap,  ot  the,  30  h.  Its  courfe,  ib, 

Scitaminea,  explanation  of,  49  b 

C A T O P 

aiPHORISMS  of  Catoptrics,  312  a 
Catoptrics,  the  fubjeft  of,  ^ 1 2 a 
1-efinhions  of  Catoptrics,  3x2  a 
Iliujions  by  means  of  Catoptrics,  313  a — ^315 

C H E M 

-{•j  j-  For  tlofe  Chemical  Subfances  referred  to  under  the  Old 

ACETIC  acid,  an  account  of,  463  h 
Acetous  acid,  how  obtained,  463  a 

Aid  of  borax,  its  compofition,  nature,  and  qualities,  \2\  a b 
Acid.,  of  the  nature  of  them,  4f\ob,  Their  characters,  410, 

4“  . " 

Adamantine  /par,  an  account  of,  428  b.  Experiments  on,  429  a 

Adbefion  between  the  particles  of  bodies  5 diflerent  means  em- 
ployed to  overcome,  394  h 
Aerial  add,  41  t b 

Aeihiops  mineral,  how  obtained,  445  h 

AJtnities  chemical,  of,  38S  b.  Affinity  of  aggregation,  ib. 
Affinity  of  compofition,  389  b.  ACts  between  bodies  of 
diflerent  natures,  ib.  Between  their  fmallcft  particles,  39a  ^7. 
Can  unite  feveral  bodies,  2/.  Affinity  reciprocal,  what,  3,93  b. 
1 he  diflerent  theories  to  explain  it,  394  a 
Air  atmifpbtric,  its  nature  and  properties,  404  a 
Air  ir, flammable,  its  nature  and  properties,  399  a.  Is  unfit  for 
refpiration,  399  b.  Its  levity,  ib.  Its  varieties  and  combi- 
nations, 40Q  a 

Air  vital,  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Pricflley,  400  h.  Is  yielded 
by  vegetables,  ib.  Obtained  Irom  metals,  401  a.  Its  pro- 
portion, 402  a 

Alchemy,  its  affiftance  to  chemiflry,  369  3 
Alcohol  its  nature  and  properties,  461  b 

Alkalis,  their  nature  and  ]>ropertie.«,  407 F'xed  alkalis,  an 
account  of,  408  How  obtained,  408  Remarks  on  their 
conftituent  principles,  409  h 

Ahimine,  its  nature  and  properties,  427  a.  Its  manufuCIory, 
27  b 
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Seeds,  of,  44  a 

Sexual  fyflem,  on  what  founded,  29  a.  The  excellency  gf  js 
33  a.  An  analyfis  of  it,  34 
Shrubs,  33  a 

Spathacece,  explanation  of,  49  ^ 

Stamina,  33  A 44  ^z 
Stigma,  of  the,  33  a 
Style,  of  the,  33  <2 
Subulato-fctofe,  explained,  44  a 
Succulent,  33  a. 

Syngenefia,  3“]  a, 

Tetradynamia,  36  b.  42  b 
Tetrandria,  38  a 

Tbeophraflus,  his  knowledge  in  botany,  28  a 
Tourrufort,  his  fyftera.  of  botany,  29  a 

Trees  confift  of  three  parts,  30  a.  The  bark,  wood,  and  pith, 
ib.  And  the  juices,  30  & 

Triaiidria,  3"]  b 
Trunk,  48  b 

Vegetation,  the  nature  of,  3 a 
Wings  of  flowers,  44  a 


TRIGS. 

Images,  the  different  appearances  of,  in  different  mirrors,  312  a 
Mirrors,  curious  phenomena  produced  by,  312  b — 3 13 
produced  by  concave  mirrors,  315  a 


I S_T  R Y. 

Names,  fee  /».  471,  and  the  Table  of  Nomenclature,  p.  474. 
Amber,  its  acid  and  oil,  461  a 

Ammoniac,  409  b.  Carbonate  of,  413  a.  Nitrate  of,  417  3 
Antimony,  its  nature  and  properties,  433  0.  Butter  of  anti- 
mony, 434  a.  Antimonial  wine,  ib.  Tartarifed  antimony, 
434  . Diaphoretic  antimony,  ib. 

Apparatus  of  chemiflry,  393  a 

Aqua  calejtis,  what,  442  b 

Aqua  regia,  what,  421  a ' 

Ardent  fpirit,  an  account  of,  461  h 

Arjenic,  its  nature  and  properties,  4303.  Its  weight,  431^ 
Butter  of  arfenic,  how  made,  43 1 a.  Arfenic  acid,  ib. 
Afphaltes,  an  account  of,  461  a 
Atm  Jpherical  air, /SfO\  a 
Attrai'lion  divellent,  what,  393  a 
Attra&ion  quiejeent,  what,  393  a 
Azotic  ornitrogene ga  ,403  b 
Baldwyns  pbofphorus,  423. « 

Balfam  of  Canada,  434  b 

Balfam  of  Mecca,  434  b.  Of  Tolu,  4315  a. 

Balfams,  their  nature,  434  b 

Barytes,  how  to  be  obtained  pure,  423  b.  Its  nature  and  pro* 
perlies,  ib. 

Benzoin,  an  account  of,  433  a.  Its  acid,  experiments  on  it,  ib. 
Us  properties,  433  b 

Bijmutb,  its  nature,  properties,  and  ufe,  433  a.  The  magiftrst- 
cy  of  it,  433  3 
B!(nv-pipe,  398  b 
Blue  copperas,  of,  442  h 

Boerbaave,  his  experiments  with  mercury,  444  a 
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Boto^nhn  phorphorus,  an  account  of,  426 
Bomhic  acid,  an  account  of,  470  a 

Borate  oj  fotajb,  an  account  of,  423  a.  Of  fo(^a,  432  a. 

How  to  be  purified,  ih.  Borate  of  ammoniac,  422  ^ 

Borax,  acid  of,  42 1 a 
Boyle's  fuming  lujvor,  386  ^ 

B irnhig  fprings,  400  b 
Calcination,  of,  380  ^ 

Caloric.  See  Heat. 

Camphor,  its  nature  and  property,  454  a.  Its  acid,  ih\ 

Canton,  Mr.  his  experiments  on  the  compreffibility  of  water, 
405  h 

Caoutchouc,  its  nature  and  properties,  456  a 

Carbonate  of  Dotajh,  an  account  of,  412  h.  Of  foda,  413  a. 

Of  ammoniac,  ih.  Of  barytes,  426  a.  Of  alumine,  428  a. 
Carbone,  its  nature  and  properties,  387  Whence  procured, 
387  /.  How  aft'e£ted  by  fire,  ih.  Its  combinations,  388  a 
Carbonic  acid,  its  nature  and  different  names,  41 1 b.  Whence 
obtained,  413  a.  Its  etfefts,  ib.  Its  weight,  412  b 
Cavendijk,  Mr.  his  experiment  on  nitrous  acid,  416  a 
Cement.itwn,  copper  of,  443  b 
Ccrufe  of  antimony,  435  a 
Ccy  on,  jargon  of,  429  a 

C aptal,  profeffbr,  his  experiments  on  inflammable  air,  399  b 
Charcoal,  its  proportion  to  oxigene,  412  b.  See  Car  one. 
Chemical  attraBion,  what,  388  ^ 

Cbemiflry,  its  object,  369  a.  Its  hiftor)’-,  ib.  Its  pretenfions, 
370  tY.  By  whom  particularly  advanced,  370 /y.  The  theory 
of  it,  371  a.  The  theory  of  attradlions,  389 — ^394.  The 
means  it  ufes  to  overcome  the  adhefion  of  bodies,  394  a. 
By  Iblution,  ib.  An  explanation  of  the  nomenclature  ol  it, 
471-  478.  Its  apparatus  explained,  478 — 480.  Chemi- 
cal characters  explained,  480 — ^482 
Cinnabar,  an  account  of,  445  b 
Citric  acid,  its  nature  and  properties,  439  a 
Cl  y,  pure,  Alumine. 

Cobalt,  its  nature  and  properties,  432  a.  The  regulus  of, 
how  formed,  ib. 

Cold,  how  produced,  a 

Comhufion,  an  account  of  the  modern  doCtrine  of,  401  a.  The 
principles  of  it,  402  b.  Its  three  ftates,  ignition,  inflam- 
mation, and  detonation,  403  > 

Concentration,  how  performed,  381 

Copper,  its  nature  and  properties,  442  b.  How  afleCted  by 
fire,  ih.  Its  combinations,  443  b.  Its  ufes,  ib. 

Cretaceous  acid,  411  ^ 

Cupellation,  how  performed,  380  3 
DecoBion,  381  /y 
Detonation,  what,  403  a 
Deo)  evening,  why  umvholcrome,  406  a 
Dig ef  ion,  how  performed,  381  6 
Diftillaticn,  h 

E rthy  lubltances,  an  account  of,  422  b 
hlaitic  fiiids,  how  formed,  380  a 

Elijlic  gum,  its  nature  and  j.roperty,  456.  Sec  Caoutchouc. 

Eli  irs  of  life,  when  they  had  their  origin,  369 
Ejpfoni  fait,  426  b 

Ether,  an  account  of,  461  h.  Nitric  ether,  462  b 
Evaporation,  381  a.  How  performetl,  396  a 
Experiments,  various,  with  colours,  5i7>5^^ 

Fat,  it.s  nature  and  properties,  464  b 
Eire,  the  nature  and  proj'crties  of,  372  rr 
F'xed  alkali,  their  nature  and  irrojjerlies,  408,  .^09 
Flints,  li'-iuor  of,  428/’.  See 

Fiuaie  of  lime,  its  nature  and  properties,  424  a.  Its  ufe,  424  b 
Fiirmic  acid,  oi  the,  b 


Fourcroy,  M.  de,  his  experiment  on  filver,  446  a.  Experiment 
on  alcohol,  0,61  b 
Freezing,  how  promoted,  404  b 

Furnace  evaporatory,  of  the,  393  b.  Reverberatory  furnace, 
396  h.  Of  the  forge  furnace,  ib. 

Fuji  on,  380  i 

Gallic  acid,  its  nature  and  properties,  459  h 
Gis,  alkaline,  kills  animals,  410  a 

Gas,  nitrogene,  its  nature  and  properties,  403  b.  How  obtain- 
ed, 403  b.  Its  weight,  ib. 

Gafes,  or  aeriform  fuids,  their  nature  and  properties,  398  a 
Gem  fait,  what,  419  ^ 

Gengembre,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  fulphur,  386  a 

Gineau,  M.  his  experiments  on  the  formation  of  water,  407  a 

Glufer,  fal  polychreft  of,  417  a 

Glafs  of  antimony,  434  b 

Glauber faH,  its  nature,  414  b 

Geld,  its  nature  and  properties,  447  a.  With  what  acids  it 
combines,  447  b.  Its  combination  with  other  metals,  448  a 
Gum  refins,  their  nature,  456  a 
Gunpowder,  417  « 

Gypfum,  its  nature,  ufe,  and  varieties,  424  a 
Heat,  the  nature  of,  372  b.  General  properties  of,  373  b. 
The  different  capacities  of  bodies  for  it,  374  a.  Specific 
heat,  374  b.  To  afeertain  its  greatefl;  degrees,  375  h.  La- 
tent heat,  377  a.  The  various  efl'ebts  which  heat  produces 
on  different  bodies,  378  b.  The  application  of  it  to  chemi- 
cal purpofes,  380  a 

Higgins'Dr.  his  remarks  on  lime,  423  h.  His  analyfis  of  hu- 
man calculus,  467  Yz 

Hill,  Dr.  his  experiments  with  vegetables,  3 1 « 

Human  calculus,  the  nature  of,  466  b-.  The  analyfis  of  it,  467  a 
Hydrogene,  the  efl'ebts  it  produces,  407  i.  Is  a conliituent  of 
water,  ib. 

lee  occupies  more  fjjace  than  water,  405  a 
Ice,  of  water  in  the  Hate  of,  404  b 

Iron,  its  nature  and  properties,  439  a.  In  what  manner  it  is 
afted  on  by  the  acids,  439  b.  The  different  colours  its  precL-^ 
pitate  produces,  440  a.  Is  found  in  all  vegetables,  4(30  b 
f argon  of  Ceylon,  its  nature  and  properties,  429  a 
Key  fer's  famous  pills,  the  bafis  of,  443^ 

Lapis  calaminaris,  of  what  formed,  435  <2 
Lapis  cauficus,  of  the,  409  a 

Lavoif.er,  his  remarks  on  fulphur,  384^2.  His  experiments  on 
the  calcination  of  metals,  401  b.  His  theory  of  chemlltiy, 
402  a.  His  experiments  on  the  formation  ol  water,  406  b. 
Dlfcovered  that  oxigene  was  the  bafis  of  all  the  acids,  41 1 yz 
Lead,  its  nature  and  properties,  437  a.  Its  combination  with 
the  acids,  437  b.  White  lead,  437  b.  Sugar  of  lead,  43 S 

a.  The  ufes  of  lead,  f'. 

Lihav'-’us,  foaming  liquor  of,  an  account  of,  438 

Lift,  the  natuieand  properties  of,  382  a.  Its  velocity,  38a. 

b.  Its  refraftions  and  reflertions,  ib.  Its  colour.'^,  f>.  Its 
influence  on  vegetation,  383  a.  On  animals,  io.  And  011 
all  l'nhu>»nces,  3 S3  h 

Lime,  its  nature  and  jnoperties,  423  a.  How  to  he  obtained 
pure,  P . Its  combinations,  i . Its  weight,.  / . Its  calci- 
nation, 423  b.  Sulphate  of,  423  Fluate  of  lime.  4..4  a. 
Nitrate  0^  425  a.  JMmiate  of,  425  a.  Fliolphaie  of,  425  a„ 
Liquor  of f hits,  428 
Lithk  a.::d,  an  :icc<)uiit  of,  467  b 
Lixiviation,  381^ 

Lunar  caijiie,  how  f.)rmed,  346  a 
Lute  fat,  an  account  of,  397  n 

Mikimfu,  its  nature  and  ])rnpertles,  426  a.  427  a.  Us  fulphatci, 
426  ^,  Nitrate,  ii.  Muriate,  427  Caibouatc,  ii. 
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Millie  acid,  its  nature  nnd  properties,  460  a 
Matigancfc,  the  nature  and  properties  of,  436  a.  Is  very  difficult 
to  fiife,  il>.  Tile  effcdls  of  acids  upon  it,  436  b 
j^Iars,  faiTrdn  of,  439  a 
Martial  a:thioj>s,  how  formed,  439  b 
Malficqt,  a certain  (late  of  lead,  43  7 
Mrpbitic  acid,  411^ 

Mercury,  its  nature  and  properties,  443  h.  Is  only  fixed  by  ex- 
treme cold,  ib.  It  eafily  boils,  444  a.  Its  red  precipitate,  444 
h.  Its  corrofive  fublimate,  ib.  l\'Iercurius  dulcis,  how  procu- 
red, 445  a 

Metals,  their  nature  and  properties,  430  a.  Their  duftility,  ib. 
Their  fulion,  ib.  Their  oxulatiorj^  430  b.  Are  perfect  or 
.imperfeft,  ib. 

]\Ii!k,  its  nature,  464  a.  Its  acid,  ib.  Sugar  of  milk,  464  b 
Mineral  alkali,  or  foda,  408  b 
Minium,  how  formed,  437  a 

Molybdena,  where  found,  451  a.  Its  nature  and  properties, 

4.5  ^ I’ 

Majaic  gold,  hov/  formed,  439 
Mucilage,  its  nature  and  p'roperties,  452  a 
Muriate  of  potajk,  419  Of  foda,  419  Of  ammoniac, 
420  h.  How  collected,  ib.  Of  lime,  425  a.  Of  barytes, 
426  a. 

IMuridtic  acid,  its  nature  and  ufe,  417  How  it  is  to  be 
obtained,?/'.  Its  combination,  418  a.  Is  tiled  in  bleaching, 
419  a.  I'he  clfedts  it  produces,  ib.  IMuriatic  acid  dulcified, 
how  obtained,  462  h 
Matron,  an  account  of,  409  a 

Ne^.vton,  Sir  Ifaac,  his  difeoveries  oflight  and  colours,  382  h 
Nickel,  its  nature  and  jtroperties,  432  b 

Nitrate  of  petafo,  416/'.  Of  foda,  417  Of  ammoniac, 
417  Of  lime,  425  a.  Of  barytes,  426  a.  Of  mag- 
nefia,  426  b 

Nitric  acid,  its  nature  and  proj^erties,  415  a.  How  it  is  made, 
ib.  Its  compofition,  413  h.  Eflefts  which  it  produces,  41642 
Nitro-muriatic  acid,  its  nature  and  properties,  421 
Nomenclature  of  Cbemijlry,  474 — 478.  Explanation  of,  471 

~47'3 

Oils,  their  nature  and  properties,  432  h.  Fixed  oils,  ib.  An 
account  of  them,  453  47.'  Their  combinations,  ib.  Volatile 
oils,  an  ^account  of  them,  453  b 
Oepiment,  an  acixaunt  of,  431  c 

Oxalic  acid,  its  efleift  on  manganefe,  43742.  An  account  of, 
456  b.  Its  combinations,  457  a 
O.xigenc,  the  efleCls  it  produces,  407  b.  Is  a conflituent  of  wa- 
ter, ib.  The  bafis  of  all  the  acids,  41 1 42 
Tdlctier,  M.  his  experiments  with  the  arfenic  acid,  432  a.  With 
antimony,  433  b 
Petroleum,  an  account  of,  461  4Z 
.Phagedenic  nvater,  what,  445  a 
Phdnfophers  f one,  long  inquiry  after  it,  369  b 
Pblogijlicaled  alkali,  what,  440  b 
Pblogifon,  an  account  of,  377  h 
Pbof^pbate  of  ammoniac,  466  a.  Of  foda,  ib. 

Pbcfpborus,  an  account  of,  468  a.  In  what  manner  it  is  ob- 
tained, 468 /».  Its  peculiar  properties,  469 /2.  Its  acid,  ib. 
Pinch' eck,  443  b 
Pitch,  an  account  of,  454  b 
Pit-coal,  its  nature  and  properties,  461  a 

Plalina,  an  account  of,  448  a.  Is  unafTe£ted  by  air  and  fire, 
ib.  How  affected  by  the  acids,  448  h.  Its  combinations, 
449 

.Plumbago,  an  account  of,  4 < 2 

Polyebreji  medicines,  when  they  h.ad  their  origin,  369  b 
Precipitate,  what.  True.  Falfe — 392  a 
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Priefley,  Dr.  his  experiments  on  the  formation  of  water,  406 
a.  With  the  carbonic  acid,  412  42 
Prouf,  Mr.  his  experiments  with  carbonc,  388  a 
Prvfjian  blue,  how  made,  440  a.  441  4?,  Experiments  on  it, 

. 441  ^ 

Purple  powder  of  Caffius,  how  formed,  448  a 
Putty,  of  what  formed, . 43  8 />  - 

Pyrites,  a certain  ftate  of  metals,  383  b.  Dccompofitlon  of 
the,  461  42 

Pyrq-ligncous  and,  how  obtained,  459  a 
Pyronietry,  its  ufe,  375  3 

Pyro-mucous  acid,  its  nature.  How  obtained,  438  b 
Realgar.  See  Orpimeni. 

Rijins,  an  account  of  them,  434/’.  Their  ufe,  ib. 

Saffron  of  Mars,  aftringent  and  aperitive,  439  a 
Salt,  its  nature  and  ufe,  420  a 
Salt  mines,  419  6 

Saltpetre,  m account  of,  416  b.  The  procefs  of  it,  417  a 

Salt  of  tartar,  408  b 

Savonules,  how  formed,  433  b 

Sebacic  acid,  its  nature,  463  a 

Sidcrite,  obtained  from  Prulfian  blue,  441  a 

Sile.v,  its  nature  and  prroperties,  428  b 

Silver,  its  nature  and  properties,  446  a.  Can  form  glafs,  ib. 
Flow  affeCted  by  the  acids,  ib.  Fulminating  filver,  how  made, 
446  b.  The  violence  of  it,  447  a 
Soda,  an  account  of,  408  b 
Solder,  how  formed,  438  a 
Solution,  394  ^ 

Sorrel,  acid  of,  its  nature,  437  b 

Spirit,  of  fait,  417  3 

Stahls  martial  alkaline  tindlure,  439  h 

Steel,  how  formed,  442  a 

Stratificction,  what,  380  b 

Sublimate,  corrofive,  444  a 

Sublimation,  what,  381  22 

Suhfances,  elementary,  371  b.  Animal,  464  <* 

Sugar,  its  nature,  436  b.  Its  acid,  ib. 

Sulphate  of  foda, \i\b.  Ofpotafh,  413  a.  Of  ammoniac,  413 
Of  lime,  423  b.  Of  baiytes,  423  b.  Of  magnefia,  426  b. 
Of  clay,  427 

Sulphur,  its  nature  and  properties,  383  b.  Its  combinations, 
384  b.  It  yields  fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas,  384  . 
Flow  obtained,  386(2.  The  magiftery  of  fulphur,  383  a. 
Alkaline  fulphur,  383  b.  Flowers  of,  383  b 
Sulphuric  acid,  an  account  of,  387  a.  413  a.  Exjieriments  on 
it,  413  b.  Its  cbaraCferiftics,  414  b 
Sympathetic  ink,  how  formed,  432/1 

Tartar,  Its  nature  and  properties,  462  b.  Its  acid,  463  a. 

Cream  of  tartar,  ib.  Its  pyro-tartareous  acid,  ib. 

Tin,  its  nature  and  properties,  43  8 a.  Its  fufibillty,  ib.  How 
afted  on  by  acids,  43  8 ^ 

Tobac,  white,  how  obtained,  443  b 
Tree  of  Dia?ia,  how  formed,  446  b 

Tung/len,  an  account  of,  449  a.  Its  acid,  how  extrafted,  449  b 

Turbith  mineral,  what,  444  a 

Turnfole  or  LiUnus,  obfervations  on,  410  h 

Turpentine  of  Chios,  434  b.  Venice,  ib.  Strafburgh,  ib. 

Vegetable  fuhjiances,  an  account  of  them,  432. 

Vegetables,  their  fixed  principles,  460  b 
Vegetable  acids,  an  account  of,  437  b.  Different  opinions  con- 
cerning them,  ib. 

Verdigris,  how  obtained,  443  a 
Vermilion,  whence  obtained,  443  b 
Vinegar,  lalt  of,  463  b 
i'itrification,  380 /> 
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Volaiih  alkdlh,  their  nature  and  properticsj  409  hi  Whence 
obtained,  410  a.  The  efFe(9;s  they  produce,  410  a.  Experi- 
ments on  them,  410  ^ 

Volatile  bodies,  what,  379  « 

Urine,  its  nature  and  properties,  46^  h.  Its  fait,  ih. 

Water,  how  it  is  formed,  404  a.  Cif  its  paffing  into  a flate  of 
ice,  404  h.  Its  ciydlallization,  405  a.  Of  water  in  a .li- 
quid llate,  ih.  Its  elafticity,  405  h.  Of  rain  water,  ih.  How 
to  obtain  it  pure,  ih.  Remarks  on  its  boiling,  406  Of 
water  in  a ftate  of  vapour,  ih.  The  degree  of  heat  requifite 


C H R O M 

JlLACKNESS,  how  produced,  309  a 
Bodies,  opake,  their  permanent  colours,  513  ^ 

Bublles,  railed  by  foap  and  water,  their  j)roperties,  509  h 
Calces  of  metals,  when  mixed  with  oil,  ^ 

Father,  his  mpfical  gamut,  <19  a 
Chromatics,  the  fcience  of,  508  a 
Clouds,  what  makes  therichnefs  of  their  colours,  513 
Colorific  mufic,  519  4 

Colouring  matter,  of  what  it  confifts,  514  ^ 

Colours,  are  either  fimple  or  compound,  5°9  Colours  by 
refl'efted  light  and  tranfmitted  light,  510  a.  The  order  of 
colours  in  a foap  bubble,  310  h.^  On  what  they  depend,  ih. 
All  appear  black  by  refleftion,  _5-T3  h.  The  matter  of  co- 
lours black,  314  h.  Are  fecondaiy  qualities,  a.  A dia- 
tonic fcale  of  them;  fiip  a 

Delaval,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  permanent  colours  of  opaque 
bodies,  513  b.  His  experiments  on  tranfparent  coloured 
fubftances,  ib.  In  what  manner  he  conduced  his  experi- 
ments, ib.  His  conclulions  concerning  the  colouring  ray  not 
reflefting  any  light,  514  a.  His  remarks  on  colouring  mat- 
ter, j/>.  The  refult  of  his  experiments,  5^4  ^ 

Eggs,  on  the  colours  of,  515  a 
Experiments  on  primary  colours,  a 
Froth,  its  whitenefs,  315  ^ 

Lantern,  magic,  b 


C H R O N 

ASTRONOMICAL  dljervations,  their  ufe  in  chronology, 
526  a 

Bijfextile,  or  leap  year,  when  Introduced,  ^23  h 
Chinefe,  in  what  manner  they  divide  the  day,  a 
Chronological  table,  527  h — 54°  . . 

Chronology,  an  account  of,  320  a.  Its  ufes,  ih.  Its  princi- 
ples, ib.  Hilloric  chronolog)',  526  a 
Clocks,  water  docks  were  the  firll  ufed,  521  Invention  of 

clocks,  ib.  n 7 

Cycle  of  the  fun,  524  a.  Of  the  moon,  ih.  Of  Eafter,  524  b 
Day,  diftinguilhed  into  civil,  natural,  and  artificial,  520  h. 
Different  dlvifions  of  the  day,  ib.  One  day  held  facred  by 
all  nations,  521  3 
Dionvfian  teriod,  what,  ^524  b 
Dcminical  letter,  what,  524  b 
Eclipfes,  calculation  of,  ufeful  to  chronology,  526  a 
Epochs,  what,  526  a 

Era  of  Chrifl's  birth,  526  a.  Era  of  the  Jews,  52O  b 
Ea/ents  remarkable,  ^28  ^—549 
VoL,  II. 
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for  this,  Is  convertible  into  air,  40(7  Experiments  on 
the  formation  of  water,  40(5,  407.  Its  compiakion,  407  a. 
Effects  relulting  from  it,  407  b.  Of  making  pure  water 
by  dilbllation,  403  b.  Of  converting  of  water  into  air, 
406  b 

JVedgewood,  Mr.  his  pyrometer,  37(5^.  His  experiments  on 
a new.  fubftance,  429  b 

IVolfram,  an  account  of,  430  a.  Its  combinations,  430  b 
Zink,  its  nature  and  properties,  433  a.  Its  ufe,  433  b 


A T I C S. 

% 

Light  of  the  fun,  confifts  of  the  prifmatic  colours,  508  a 
Light  and  colours,  theory  of,  30S  a.  See  Colours. 

Metals,  of  what  they  confilt,  316  rz 

Mufic,  colorific,  account  of,  319  a.  The  conftruCtion  of  an  in- 
ftrument  to  explain  the  mufical  gamut,  319  rz 
Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  his  theoiy  of  light  and  colours,  308  a.  His 
opinion  why  bodies  refleCt  different  colours,  309  a.  His  ex- 
periments with  prifms,  309  b.  His  obfervation  on  colours 
by  refledcd  or  tranfmitted  light,  310  a.  His  idea  of  the  fiib- 
,tile  fluid  in  which  the  rays  pafs,  311  His  opinion  of  re- 
flected colours,  313  b.  His  remarks  on  diamonds,  316  5 
Opacity  of  bodies,  wherein  it  is,  312  a 
Prifmatic  camera  obfeura,  an  account  of,  318  ^ 

Rays  of  light  of  the  prifmatic  colours,  309  a.  Are  reflected  ac- 
cording to  the  denfity  of  different  bodies,  ib.  Their  tranfi- 
ent  ftate,  31 1 <2.  Their  fits  of  eafy  reflection  and  tranfrtiiflion, 
ih.  Deftroy  dyed  fubftances,  3 14  ^ 

RefraBion  and  reflection,  the  analogy  between  them,  31 1 ^ 

Shy,  bluenefs  of,  accounted  for,  b 
Solar  magic  lantern,  an  account  of,  3^85 
Tranfparency,  its  ufe,  316.''; 

White  opake  bodies,  how  formed,  ^16  a 
Whitenefs,  how  produced,  309  a 
Wood,  30  a 


O L O G Y. 

Golden  number,  324  a.  How  to  find,  324  b.  Table  of, 

323  b , , . 

Gregory  the  XII Ith,  pope,  orders  the  regulation  of  time, 

snb 

Harrfon,  Mr.  his  time-piece,  322  b 

Hour,  manner  of  proclaiming  of  the,  among  the  ancients,  a 
hididtion,  what,  324  a.  When  eltabUll'.ed,  ih. 

Julian  year  adopted  by  modern  chronolugllt.«,  323  b.  Julian 
period,  how  introduced,  ^2^  a 
Kalends.  See  Romans.  ' 

Leap-year.  See  Bijfestile. 

Medals,  their  ufe  to  chronology,  320  a.  327  a 
Months,  the  year  divided  into  them,  322  a.  Solar  and  lunarj 
322  b 

Romans,  their  divifion  of  time,  322  a 

Scruples,  the  divifion  of  minutes,  3-^  ^ ' 

when  firft  iifcd,  321  zz  . ' 

Tefiimony  of  authors,  remarks  on,  326  b 
Time,  the  divifion  of  it,  320  a.  How  made  public,  321  a 
10  M 
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870 

JFt-eks,  the  divlfion  of  time  into,  521  The  antiquity  of  irregtikrity,  ib.  Julian  year,  523  1.  The  date  of  year* 
it,  ib.  commenced  dilFercntly,  ib. 

Years,  of  what  time  they  confift,  522  Lunar. year,  ib.  Its 


COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 


MDOMEX  of  fiflics,  fi.55  4 

Allantois,  its  lituation  and  ufe  in  quadrupeds,  64S  a.  Of  fowls, 
630.  Of  aqueous  animals,  654.  Of  tiflies,  653*  Of  in- 
fe6ts,  657.  . Of  worms,  658. 

Amnios,  its  ufe,  648  a 

Amphibious  animals,  anatomy  of,  634  a 

Anatomy  of  the  Orang-Outang,  641  a.  Of  a dog,  642  a.  Of 
the  cock,  630  ^ I ' : 

Bladder  oi  dogs,  644  pi  " 

Brain,  the,  of  quadrupeds,  647  a 
Branchiae  of  filhes,  63^  b 

Circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  fcr.tus  of  a cow,  648  b 
Cock,  domeftic,  the  anatomy  of,  630  b.  Its  digeftion,  631  a. 
OomparatvOe  anatomy,  what,  640  a.  Its  advantages,  ib. 

Coiv,  remarks  on  the  anatomy  of  a,  647  b.  The  form  of  the 
uterus,  ib.  Has  no  dentes  incifores, ' 648  b.  Her  various 
ftomachs,  649  a 
Cranium  of  birds,  633  o. 

•Crocodiles,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  them,  633  a 
Dentes  molares  of  cows,  649  a 
Diaphragm  of  dogs,  643  a 
Digeftion  oiiovf\s,  631  a 

Dog,  its  ftomach,  642  a.  Its  inteftihes,  642  b.  Its  thoracic 
. du£l,  643  b.  Its  tongue,  646  a.  Its  pendulum  palate,  ib. 
Duodenum  of  cows,  649  a.  Of  dogs,  642  b 
Bar  in  inle£ts,  how  placed,  638  a 

of  birds,  their  conftru6Hon  and  peculiarity,  633  ^ 

Fijbes,  the  anatomy  of,  635  Their  cuticle,  Their  mo- 
tion, ib.  Their  organ  of  generation,  636  a.  Their  fmell- 
ing,  637  a.  Their  optic  nerves  and  eye,  637  h 
Fowls,  of,  in  general,  630  a.  Granivorous  fowl,  630 — 634. 
Their  wings,  and  ftrenglh  of  them,  ib.  The  ule  and  mecha- 
nifm  of  their  toes,  630  b.  Their  bills,  ib.  Their  fmelliiig, 

633  b.  Have  no  external  cas',  634  a.  Carnivorous  fowl, 

634  b 

Frogs,  the  circitlation  of  the  blood  in  them,  633  a 
Generation,  organs  of,  in  fillies,  636  a 
Gizzard,  the  ufe  of  it,  63 1 a 

Heart  of  cows,  649  b.  Of  fifties,  636  h.  Of  dogs,  643  h 
Hermaphrodites,  none  among  infciTs,  638  b 
Blunter,  Mr.  his  difeoveries  of  air  in  the  bodies  of  birds,  631  b 
Jnjeds,  their  anatomy,  their  fcales  and  feelers,  637  a.  I'heir 
feveral  clalfes,  637  1.  Their  curious  eyes,  638  a.  Their 
generation,  630  o 


CONICS 

ABSCISSA  of  an  cllipfc  or  hyperbola,  what,  673  b 
Areas  contained  in  conic  feCLons,  673  h 
Centre  of  an  cIHpfc  or  hyperbola,  what,  §73  b 
Conic  feciions  defined,  673  a.  How  to  invelligate  their  pro- 
perties, i’l.  Equation  of  them,  674  b.  Their  ufes,  ib. 
Curvature  of  conic  fe£Hons,  673  b 
Hvtwf/cr  to  a parabola,  what,  673  b 
FJlipJe,  an  account  of,  674  a 
B'luations  of  conic  fc6lions,  (174  I 
3 


Intcjlines,  fhiall,  their  length,  63 1 b 
Intejlinula  ceeca  in  fillies,  what,  633  b 
Intejlinum  ccecum  of  dogs,  642  b ^ 

Kidneys  of  birds,  6^2  b 
Ladieals  of  aqueous  animals,  634  b 
Lens  cryftaUina  of  fiflies,  63  7 b 
Liver  of  cows,  649  b.  Of  dogs,  643  a 
Lizard,  of  the  circulation  of  its  blood,  633  a 
Lungs  oi  the  cock,  are  not  loofe,  631  b.  The  mechanifm  of 
them,  632  a.  Of  infefts,  638  b 
Lymphatic  fyftem  of  birds,  632  b.  Of  infe£ls,  634  b 
Mammee,  the,  of  a dog,  643  a 
Mejentery  of  dogs,  643  a 
Necks  of  quadrupeds,  remarks  on  them,  646  a 
Nerves,  optic,  of  fiflies,  637  ^ 

Nofe  of  dogs,  646  b 

CBJophagus  of  dogs,  646  b.  Of  fiflies,  633  b 
Fancrcas  oi  631^.  Of  fiflies,  633^1 

Fupil  of  the  eye,  the  varieties  of  it  in  difierent  animals,  647  < 
Quadrupeds,  granivorous  and  carnivorous,  641  a.  Alfo  fowls, 
630  a 

Bacemus  vitellornm  olhiris,  a 
Ruminant  animals  have  more  ftomachs  than  one,  648  b 
Serpents,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  them,  633  a 
Smelling,  organ  of,  in  fowls,  633  h 

Speech,  the  want  of,  in  the  Orang-Outang  accounted  for, 
. 641 

Spleen  of  cows,  649  h.  Of  a cock,  631  b.  Of  dogs,  643  a. 
Of  filhes,  635  a 

Stomachs,  various,  of  runiinant  animals,  649  a 

Sufpenforius  vinj.  le  of  the  eye  of  quadrupeds,  646  b 

Siuimming  bladder  of  fiflies,  6g6  b 

Teeth  of  filhes,  633  b 

Tc^licles  oCbivds,  6^2  b.  Of  dogs,  644,^ 

Tongue  of  birds,  633  a.  Of  dogs,  its  lizc,  646  a 
Tortoife,  its  Ihell,  634  a.  Has  no  tongue  or  teeth,  ih.  The 
circulation  of  its  blood,  634  b 
Trachea  artcria  ol  the  cock,  how  it  afl'ecTs  the  voice,  Up,  2 a 
Ureters  of  filhes,  636  b 

Uterus  of  birds,  633  a.  Of  multiparous  animals,  643  a 
VauE  umhilicules  of  cows,  648  a ^ 

Vefica  urinaria  of  cows,  649  b 
Ventriculus  Jucceniuriatuso'i  birds,  634  h 
Worms,  their  anatomy  and  clalfes,  (oph  a b 


E C T I O N S. 

Focal  Uingcnts.,  what,  673 

Geometrical  method,  the  beft  for  invefligating  the  properties  of 
conic  fedlions,  673  a 

GraviteCtion,  the  great  jirinciplc  of,  how  it  aiTs,  673  h 
Gunnery,  tlic  properties  of  a parabola  the  foundation  of, 

'Heavenly  bodies,  tlic,  deferibe  conic  feilions,  673  h 
Hyperbola,  an  account  of,  674  a.  Properties  peculiar. to  it, 
C73  a 
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Latus  TCLlim  in  the  parabola,  its  proportion,  673  h Parabola,  an  account  of,  674  a 

Newton,  Mr.  of  Jefus  College,  Cambridge,  has  lately  facilitated  Plane,  defeription  of  conic  fedtions  drawn  on  one,  674  a 
the  ftudy  of  the  higlier  mathematics,  673  a 


DIALING. 


GLES,  to  find  them,  which  the  hour  lines  make  with  .the 
fub-ftile,  S61  a 

Dialing,  its  ufe,  856  a.  Its  antiquity,  ih. 

Dials,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  or  reclining,  857^2 
Elevation  of  the  Itile  of  a dial,  what,  857  a 
Gnomon.  See  Stile. 

Heur-circhs,  what,  857  a.  Hour-lines,  what,  il. 


Jones,  W.  the  ufes  of  his  univerfal  dial,  8^8  ^ 

Meridian  oi'&.<P\o\,  what,  857  a 
Planes,  to  conftruft  dials  on,  all  kinds  of,  8 b 
Problems,  performed  by  the  univerfal  dial,  858  a 
Stik  of  a dial,  what,  8^7  01 

SiP-Jlile,  its  diftance  from  the  meridian,  what,  856  a 
[A.'iwr/fl/iiitz/jjtheir  conftrudlion,  857  b.  Howto  adjult them,  ri. 
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